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PREFACE. 


I»  tbe  merit  of  a  Work  may  be  estimated  from  the  QniTejsality  of  its  reception, 

Vlntarch's  Iciyee  have  a  claim  to  tbe  first  bonors  of  Literature.     No  book  has  been 

more  ge&eraUj  sought  after,  or  read  with  greater  avidity.     It  was  one  of  tbe  first  thai 

were  brought  out  of  the  retreats  of  the  learned,  and  translated  into  tbe  modern 

languages.     Amiot,  Abbe  of  Bellozane,  published   a  French  translation  of  it  in  the 

reign  of  Henry  the  Second;  and  from  that  work  it  was  translated  into  English,  in  the 

time  of  Queen  Elisabeth. 

It  is  9ud  by  those  who  are  not  willing  to  aOow  Shakspeare  much  learning,  that  he 
araled  himself  of  the  last-mentioned  translation;  but  they  seem  to  forget  that,  in 
order  to  support  their  arguments  of  this  kind,  it  b  necessary  for  them  to  prove 
that  Plato  too  was  translated  into  English  at  the  same  time ;  for  the  celebrated  soli- 
loquy, "  To  be,  or  not  to  be,"  is  taken  almost  verbatim,  from  that  philosopher;  yet  we 
have  never  found  that  Plato  was  translated  in  those  times. 

Amiot  was  a  man  of  great  industry  and  considerable  learning.  He  sought  dil- 
igently in  the  libraries  of  Rome  and  Venice  for  those  Lives  of  Plutarch  woich  are 
lost ;  and  though  his  search  was  unsuccessful,  it  had  this  good  effect,  that,  by  meeting 
with  a  variety  of  manuscripts,  and  comparing  them  with  the  printed  copies,  he  was 
enabled  in  many  places  to  rectify  the  text.  This  was  a  very  essential  circumstance ; 
for  few  ancient  writers  had  suffered  more  than  Plutarch  from  the  carelessness  of 
printers  and  transcribers ;  and,  with  all  his  merit,  it  was  his  fate,  for  a  long  time,  to 
find  no  able  restorer.  The  Schoolmen  despised  his  Greek,  because  it  had  not  the 
purity  of  Xenophon,  nor  the  attic  terseness  of  Aristophanes ;  and,  on  that  account, 
very  unreasonably  bestowed  their  labors  on  those  that  wanted  them  less.  Amiot's 
tianalation  was  published  in  the  year  1558 ;  but  no  reputable  edition  of  the  Oreek 
text  of  Plutarch  appeared  until  that  of  Paris  in  1624.  The  above-mentioned  trans- 
lation, however,  though  drawn  from  an  imperfect  text,  passed  througl^  many  editions, 
and  was  stiU  read,  until  Dacier,  under  better  auspices,  and  in  better  times,  attempted 
a  new  one ;  which  he  executed  with  great  elegance,  and  tolerable  accuracy.  The  text 
he  followed  was  not  so  correct  as  might  have  been  wished ;  for  the  London  edition 
of  Plutarch  was  not  then  published.  However,  the  French  language  being  at  that  time 
in  great  perfection,  and  the  fashionable  language  of  almost  every  court  in  Europe, 
Dacier^s  translation  came  not  only  into  the  libraries  but  into  the  hands  of  men.  Pfu- 
tarcb  was  universally  read,  and  no  book  in  those  times  had  a  more  extensive  sale,  or 
went  through  a  greater  number  of  impressions.  The  translator  had,  indeed,  acquitted 
himself,  in  one  respect,  with  great  happiness.  His  book  was  not  found  to  be  French 
Greek.  He  had  carefully  followed  that  rule,  which  no  translator  ought  ever  to  lose 
sight  ot  the  great  rule  of  humoring  the  genius,  and  maintaining  the  structure  of  his 
own  language.  For  this  purpose  he  frequently  broke  the  long  and  embarras-sed  peri- 
ods of  the  Greek ;  and  by  dividing  and  shortening  them  in  his  translation,  he  gave 
them  greater  perspicuity  and  more  easy  movement.  Yet  still  he  was  faithful  to  his 
original ;  and  where  he  did  not  mistake  him,  which  indeed  he  seldom  did,  conveyed  his 
ideas  with  clearness,  though  not  without  verbosity.  His  translation  iAd  another  dis- 
tinguished advantage.  He  enriched  it  with  a  variety  of  explanatory  notes.  There  are 
80  many  readers  who  have  no  competent  acquaintance  with  the  customs  of  antiquity, 
the  laws  of  the  ancient  statbs,  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  and  the  remoter  and 
minuter  part«  of  their  history  and  genealogy,  that  to  have  an  account  of  these  matters 
ever  before  the  eye,  and  to  travel  with  a  guide  who  is  ready  to  describe  to  us  every  object 
ve  are  unacquainted  with,  is  a  privilege  equally  convenient  and  agreeable.  But  here 
tbe  annotator  ought  to  have  stopped.  Satisfied  with  removing  the  difficulties  usually 
arisiog  in  the  eircamstances  above  mentioned,  he  should  not  have  swelled  his  pagei 
wii  idle  deeUunations  on  trite  morals  and  obvious  sen^ents.    Amiot's  margins^ 
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indeed,  are  evexywliere  crowded  with  such.    In  those  times  thej  followed  the  method 
of  the  old  Divines,  which  was  to  make  practical  improvements  of  every  matter;  but  it 
is  somewhat  strange  that  Daeier,  who  wrote  in  a  more  enlightened  age,  should  fall  into 
that  beaten  track  of  insipid  moralizing,  and  be  at  pains  to  say  what  every  one  most 
know.     Perhaps,  as  the  commentator  of  Plutareh,  he  considered  himself  as  a  kind  of 
traveling  companion  to  the  reader;   and  agreeably  to  the  manners  of  his  country, 
he  meant  to  show  his  politeness  by  never  holding  his  peace.     The  apology  he  makea 
for  dedujoing  and  detailing  these  flat  precepts,  is  the  view  of  instructing  ymmgeor 
mi  fids.     He  had  not  philosophy  enough  to  consider,  that  to  anticipate  the  conclusions 
of  such  minds,  in  their  pursuit  of  history  and  characters,  is  to  prevent  their  proper 
elfect.     When  examples  are  placed  before  them,  they  will  not  fail  to  make  right  infor^ 
ences ;  but  if  those  are  made  for  them,  the  didactic  air  of  information  destroys  their 
influence. 

After  the  old  English  translation  of  Plutarch,  which  was  professedly  taken  from 
Amiot's  French,  no  other  appeared  until  the  time  of  Dryden.  That  great  man,  who 
is  never  to  be  mentioned  without  pity  and  admiration,  was  prevailed  upon,  by  his 
necessities,  to  head  a  eompany  of  translators ;  and  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  glorious 
name  to  a  translation  of  Plutarch,  written,  as  he  himself  acknowledges,  by  almost  as 
many  hands  as  there  were  lives.  That  this  motley  work  was  full  of  errors,  inequali- 
ties, and  inconsistencies,  is  not  in  the  least  to  be  wondered  at.  Of  such  a  variety  of 
translators,  it  would  have  been  very  singular  if  some  had  not  failed  in  learning,  and 
some  in  language.  The  truth  is,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  deficient  in 
both.  Inde^,  their  task  was  not  easy.  To  translate  Plutarch  under  any  circnm- 
stances  could  require  no  ordinary  skill  in  the  language  and  antiquities  of  Greece :  but 
to  attempt  it  while  the  text  was  in  a  depraved  state;  unsettled  and  tinrectified; 
abounding  with  errors,  misnomers,  and  transpositions ;  this  required  much  greater 
abilities  than  fell  to  the  lot  of  that  body  of  translators  in  general.  It  appears,  how 
ever,  from  the  execution  of  their  undertaking,  that  they  gave  themselves  no  great  con- 
cern about  the  difficulties  that  attended  it.  Some  few  blundered  at  the  Greek ;  some 
drew  from  the  Scholiast's  Latin ;  and  others,  more  humble,  trod  scrupulouslv  in  the 
paces  of  Amiot.  Thus  copying  the  idioms  of  different  languages,  they  proceeded  like 
the  workmen  at  Babel,  and  fell  into  a  confusion  of  tongues,  while  they  attempted  to 
speak  the  same.  But  the  diversities  of  style  were  not  the  greatest  fault  of  this 
strange  translation.  It  was  full  of  the  grossest  errors.  Ignorance  on  the  one  hand,  and 
hastiness  or  negligence  on  the  other,  had  filled  it  with  absurdities  in  every  life,  and  in- 
accuracies in  almost  every  page.  The  language,  in  general,  was  insupportably  tame, 
tedious,  and  embarrassed.  The  periods  had  no  harmony;  the  phraseology  had  no  ele- 
gance, no  spirit,  no  precision.  Yet  this  is  the  last  translation  of  Plutarch's  Lives  that 
has  appeared  in  the  English  language,  and  the  only  one  that  is  now  read. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  when  Daeier' s  translation  came  abroad,  the  proprietor  of  Dry- 
den's  copy  endeavored  to  repair  it.  But  how  was  this  done  ?  Not  by  the  applica- 
tion '  of  learned  men,  who  might  have  rectified  the  errors  by  consulting  the  original, 
but  by  a  mean  recourse  to  the  labors  of  Daeier.  Where  the  French  translator  had 
differed  from  the  English,  the  opinions  of  the  latter  were  religiously  given  up ;  and 
sometimes  a  period,  and  sometimes  a  page,  were  translated  anew  from  Daeier ;  while 
in  due  compliment  to  him,  the  idiom  of  his  language,  and  every  tour  cTexpression  were 
roost  scrupulously  preserved.  Nay,  the  editors  of  that  edition,  which  was  published  in 
17*27,  did  more.  They  not  only  paid  Daeier  the  compliment  of  mixing  his  French 
with  their  English,  but  while  they  borrowed  his  notes,  they  adopted  even  the  most 
frivolous  and  superfluous  comments  that  escaped  his  pen. 

Thus  the  English  Plutarch's  Lives,  at  first  so  heterogeneous  and  absurd,  received 
but  little  benefit  from  this  whimsical  reparation.  Dacier's  best  notes  were,  indeed,of 
some  value ;  but  the  patchwork  alterations  the  editors  had  drawn  from  his  translation, 
made  their  book  appear  still  like  Otway's  Old  Womifti,  whose  gown  of  many  colors 
spoke 

variety  of  wretchedneae. 

This  translation  continued  in  the  same  form  upward  of  thirty  years.  But  in  the 
year  1758  the  proprietor  engaged  a  gentleman  of  abilities,  very  different  from  those 
who  had  formerly  been  employed,  to  give  it  a  second  purgation.  He  succeeded  as 
wen  at  it  was  posable  for  any  man  of  the  best  judgment  wd  learning  to  succeed,  in 
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an  ittaipfi  of  tliat  laiara.  That  is  to  ny,  ho  rootifiod  %  multitodo  of  erron,  tad  fai 
■BAjpUoes  oiido«¥ored  to  mond  tho  nufleraUo  'kagnage.  Two  of  the  Lives  he 
tianslated  anew ;  and  this  he  exeeated  in  saoh  a  aianner,  Uiat»  had  he  done  the  wholes 
the  present  translators  would  aoTer  hare  thought  of  the  undertaking.  But  two  Lives 
out  of  fifty  made  a  very  small  part  of  this  great  work  ;  and  thoogh  he  rectified  mtny  er- 
nrs  in  the  old  translation,  yet,  where  almost  everything  was  error,  it  is  no  wonder  if  many 
aieaped  him.  This  was,  indeed,  the  ease.  In  the  course  of  oar  Notes  we  had  remark- 
ed a  great  number ;  but,  apprehensive  that  such  a  continoal  attention  to  the  &ults  of 
a  former  translation  might  appear  invidious,  we  expunged  a  greater  part  of  the  re* 
marks,  and  suffered  such  only  to  remain  as  might  testify  the  propriety  of  our  present 
undertaking.  Beside,  though  the  ingenious  reviser  of  the  edition  of  1758  might 
lepair  the  ianguace  where  it  was  most  palpably  deficient,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
alter  the  cast  and  complexion  of  the  wnole.  It  would  still  retain  its  ioequalities,  its 
taaMnass,  and  heavy  march ;  its  mixture  of  idioms,  and  the  irksome  train  of  far-con* 
neeted  periods.     These  it  stfll  retains ;  and,  after  all  the  operations  it  has  gone  through. 

Like  come  peteh'd  doghoI«  eked  with  ends  of  wall ! 

In  this  view  of  things,  the  necessity  of  a  new  translation  is  obvious ;  and  the  hazard 
does  not  appear  to  be  gr^t.  With  such  competitors  for  the  public  favor,  the  con* 
test  has  neither  glory  nor  danger  attending  it.  But  the  labor  and  attention  neces* 
sary,  as  weQ  to  secure  as  to  obtain  that  favor,  neither  arci,  nor  oueht  to  be,  less :  And 
with  whatever  success  the  present  translators  may  be  thouffht  to  have  executed  their 
undertaking,  they  will  always  at  least  have  the  merit  of  a  culigent  desire  to  discharge 
thnpublic  duty  ftithfully. 

Whfsn  the  text  of  Plutarch  appeared  to  them  erroneous,  they  have  spared  no  pains* 
and  neglected  no  means  in  their  power  to  rectify  it. 

Sensible  that  the  great  art  of  a  translator  is  to  prevent  the  peculiarities  of  his 
Author*s  language  from  stealing  into  his  own,  they  have  been  particularly  attentive  to 
this  point,  and  have  generaUy  endeavored  to  keep  their  English  unmixed  with 
Greek.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  there  is  frequently  a  great  simi- 
larity in  the  structure  of  the  two  languages ;  yet  that  resemblance,  in  some  instances, 
makes  it  the  more  necessary  to  gua^  against  it  on  the  whole.  This  care  is  of  the 
greater  consequence,  because  Plutarch's  Lives  generally  pass  through  the  hands  of 
young  people,  who  ouffht  to  read  their  own  language  in  its  native  purity,  unmixed  and 
untainted  with  the  idioms  of  different  tongues.  For  their  sakes  too,  as  well  as  for 
the  sake  of  readers  of  a  different  class,  we  have  omitted  some  passages  in  the  text» 
and  have  only  signified  the  omission  by  asterisms.  Some,  perhaps,  may  censure  us 
for  taking  too  great  a  liberty  with  our  Author  in  this  circumstance :  However,  we 
must  beg  leave  in  that  instance  to  abide  by  our  own  opinion ;  and  sure  we  are,  that 
we  should  have  censured  no  translator  for  the  same.  Could  everything  of  that  kind 
have  been  omitted,  we  should  have  been  still  less  dissatisfied;  but  sometimes  the 
chain  of  the  narrative  would  not  admit  of  it,  and  the  disagreeable  parts  were  to  be  got 
over  with  as  much  decency  as  possible. 

In  the  descriptions  of  battles,  camps  and  sieges,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  we 
may  sometimes  be  mistaken  in  the  military  terms.  We  have  endeavored,  however, 
to  be  as  accurate  in  this  respect  as  possible,  and  to  acquaint  ourselves  with  this  kind 
of  knowledge  as  well  as  our  situations  would  permit ;  but  we  will  not  promise  the 
reader  that  we  have  always  succeeded.  Where  something  seemed  to  have  fallen  out  of 
the  text,  or  where  the  ellipsis  was  too  violent  for  the  forms  of  our  language,  we  have 
not  scrupled  to  maintain  tbe  tenor  of  the  narrative,  or  the  chain  of  reason,  by  such 
Bttle  insertions  as  appeared  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose.  These  short  insertions 
were  at  first  put  between  hooks ;  but  as  that  deformed  the  page,  without  answering  any 
material  purpose,  we  soon  rejected  it. 

Such  are  the  liberties  we  have  taken  with  Plutarch ;  and  the  lemed,  we  flatter 
ourselves,  will  not  think  them  too  great.  Tet  there  is  one  more,  which,  if  we  could 
liave  presumed  upon  it,  would  have  made  his  book  infinitely  more  uniform  and  agree- 
Me,  We  often  wished  to  throw  out  of  the  text  into  the  notes  those  tedious  and 
Sgrenire  comments  that  spofl  the  beauty  and  order  of  his  narrative,  mortify  the  ex- 
fwtttioa,  freqvuQitly,  when  it  is  most  essentially  interested,  and  destroy  the  natural 
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inflnenoe  of  his  story,  by  turning  the  attention  into  a  different  ehanneL  Wliftt,  fbr 
instance,  can  be  more  irksome  and  impertinent  than  a  long  dissertation  on  a  point  of 
natural  philosophy  starting  up  at  the  yery  crisis  of  some  important  action  ?  ETery 
reader  of  Plutarch  must  have  felt  the  pain  of  these  unseasonable  digressions ;  but  we 
oould  not,  upon  our  own  pleasure  or  autnority,  remoye  them. 

In  the  Notes  we  have  prosecuted  these  seyeral  intentions.  We  have  endeayored  to 
bring  the  English  reader  acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities ;  where 
Plutarch  had  omitted  anything  remarkable  in  the  Liyes,  to  supply  it  from  other  au- 
thors, and  to  make  his  book  in  some  measure  a  general  history  of  the  periods  under  his 
pen.  In  the  notes  too  we  haye  assigned  reasons  for  it,  where  we  haye  differed  from 
the  former  translators. 

This  part  of  our  work  is  neither  wholly  borrowed,  nor  altogether  original.  Where 
Dacier  or  other  aennotators  ofered  us  anything  to  the  purpose,  we  haye  not  scrupled  to 
make  use  of  it ;  and,  to  avoid  the  endless  trouble  of  citations ,  we  make  this  acknow- 
ledgment once  for  alL  The  number  ^of  original  notes  the  learned  reader  will  find  to 
be  very  considerable :  But  there  are  not  so  many  notes  of  any  kind  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  work ;  because  the  manners  and  customs,  the  religious  ceremonies,  lawb,  state* 
offices,  and  forms  of  government,  among  the  ancients,  being  explained  in  the  first 
Lives,  much  did  not  remain  for  the  business  of  information. 

Four  of  Plutarch's  Parallels  are  supposed  to  be  lost :  Those  of  Themistodes  and 
Camillus;  Pyrrhus  and  Marius;  Phooion  and  Cato;  Alexander  and  Caesar.  These 
Dacier  supplies  by  others  of  his  own  composition;  but  so  different  from  those  of  Plu- 
tarch, that  they  have  little  right  to  be  incorporated  with  his  Works. 

The  necessary  Chronological  Tables,  together  with  the  Tables  of  Money,  Weights 
and  Measures,  and  a  copious  Index,  have  been  provided  for  this  tran^tion ;  of  which 
we  may  truly  say,  that  it  wants  no  other  advantages  than  such  as  the  Translators  had 
not  power  to  give. 
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AS,  fa  tiie  prorresB  of  life^  'we  fint  pas  through  tcenM  of  innooencay  peaeo,  and  Amcy,  and  aAar- 
vud  encouoter  the  rices   and   disorden  of  loclety  ;  bo  we  ■liail  liere  unuie  ounelvea  awhile  in  th« 
peooefal  so/Jtade  of  the   philosopher,  before  we  proceed  to  thoee  mora  animated,  but  leaa  pleaaing 
^Marr^  be  ubsacribes. 

yor  wm  the  view  of  a  philoeopber'a  life  be  leap  InatnictiTe  than  hia  labon.  If  Che  latter  teaeh  M 
how  great  Tioes,  accompanied  with  graa^  abUitiea,  may  tend  to  the  niia  of  a  state ,— if  they  infoia 
IB  how  Ambition  attended  with  magnanimity,  how  ATarice  directed  by  political  aagacity,  how  EnTj 
aad  Revenge,  armed  with  personal  valor  and  popular  support,  will  defltroy  the  most  sacred  establlali- 
meota,  and  break  throoch  OTery  barrier  of  human  repoae  and  aafety  ;  the  former  will  couvlnoe  w 
that  eqaanimity  la  more  desirable  than  the  highest  privilegea  of  mind,  and  that  the  moat  distinguiabad 
sttoatiooa  in  life,  are  leas  to  be  envied  than  thoee  quiet  allotments,  where  acieace  la  the  aapport  of 
Virtae, 

Piadar  and  Epsminondas  had,  long  before  Plutarch's  time,  redeemed,  in  some  meaanre,  the  credit  of 
BRotia,  and  reacoed  the  inhabitanta  of  that  country  from  the  proverbial  imputation  of  stupidity. 
'When  Plntarch  appeared »  be  <»>nfirraed  the  reputation  it  had  recovered.  He  ahowed  thatgeoluali 
net  the  growth  of  any  particular  aoil ;  and  that  Ita  cultivation  requirea  no  peculiar  qualitiea  of 
dfanate. 

Chcronea,  a  town  In  Boeotla,  between  Phocls  and  Attica,  had  the  honor  to  give  him  birth.  Thia 
place  was  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  taroeneaa  and  aervility  of  ita  inhabitants,  whom  Antony'a 
nl&zs  made  beasts  of  burthen,  and  obliged  to  carry  their  com  upon  their  shoulders  to  the  coaat. 
Ai  it  lay  between  two  sesM,  and  waa  partly  shut  up  by  mountains,  tne  air,  of  conrae,  waa  heavy,  and 
trnly  Bceotlan.  But  altuatlons  as  llitle  favored  by  nature  aa  Cherouea  have  given  birth  to  the  great- 
cit  men  ;  of  which  the  celebrated  Locke  and  many  others  are  iosUncea. 

Plutarch  himoelf  acknowledgea  the  atupidity  of  the  BoBOtiana  in  general  ;  but  he  impntea  it  rather 
Is  tiieir  diet  than  to  their  air  :  for,  in  hia  treatin  on  Animal  Food,  he  Intiroatea,  that  a  groos  indn^ 
Senoe  in  that  article,  which  waa  usual  with  hia  countrymen,  contributca  greatly  to  obacura  the  Intel* 
iMtnal  faculties. 

It  ia  not  easy  to  ascertain  tn  what  year  he  waa  born.  Rnauld  places  It  about  the  middle  of  the 
leign  of  Claadiua  ;  others,  toward  the  end  of  it  The  following  circumatance  ia  the  only  foundatl«a 
they  have  for  their  conjectnrea 

nutarch  aays,  tliat  he  atudled  philoaophy  under  Ammonioa,  at  Delphi,  when  Nero  made  hia  pro- 

gress  into  Greece.     This,  we  know,  waa  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  Emperor'a  reign,  in  the  eonsoj- 

dkup  of  FauUnaa  Suetonius  and  Pontius  Telesinus,  the  second  year  of  the  Olympiad  311,  and  the 

fhty-nxth  of  the  Chrlatian  Era.    Dacler  observes  that  Plutarch   mnat  have  been  aeventeen  or 

eighteen  at  least,  when  he  waa  engaged  in  the  abatmae  studies  of  philosophy;  and  he,  therefore,  fiaea 

hs  birth  about  fire  or  aiz  yeara  before  the  death  of  Claudius.    This,  however,  la  bare  soppositloa  | 

and  that,  in  oar  opinion,  not  of  the  most  probable  kiod.    The  youth  of  Greece  atudled  under  tba 

philoaopheTB  very  early  ;  for  their  worka,  with  thoee  of  the  poeti  and  rhetoriclana,  formed  their  ehlof 

eaoiae  of  diacipline. 

Bat  to  determine  whether  he  waa  bom  under  the  reign  of  Clandioa,  or  in  the  early  pert  of  Nero'a 
reign,  fwhlch  we  the  rather  believe,  aa  he  saya  himaelf,  that  he  waa  very  young  when  Nero  entered 
Greece  ):  to  make  it  clearly  uuderrtood,  whetlier  he  studied  at  Delphi  at  ten,  or  at  eighteen  yean  of 
age,  ia  of  much  leaa  conaeqoence,  than  it  is  to  know  by  what  meana,  and  under  what  anaploea,  ha 
aeqvired  that  humane  and  rational  philoaophy  which  la  diatinguished  la  hia  worka. 

Ammonina  waa  his  preceptor;  but  of  him  we  know  little  mora  than  what  hia  acholar  has  aoeidaai- 
■fly  let  fall  concerning  him.  He  mentiona  a  aingular  inatance  of  hia  manner  of  correcting  hia 
pnpila. 

**  Oar  master  (aays  he)  having  one  day  obaerved  that  we  had  indulged  ourselves  too  InzurlonslT  at 
dinner,  at  hia  afternoou  lecture,  ordered  his  freedmau  1^  gl^*  his  own  son  the  diseiplU>e  of  the  wnlp» 
fa  oar  preaence  ;  signifying,  at  the  aame  time,  that  he  suffered  this  punishment,  because  be  could  not 
oat  his  victuals  without  sauce.  The  philoaopber  all  the  while  had  hia  eye  upon  ua,  and  we  knew 
well  for  whom  thia  example  of  punishment  waa  intended."  Thia  circumstance  shows,  at  leaat,  that 
Ammonins  waa  not  of  the  achool  of  Epicurua.  The  aeverity  of  his  diacipline.  Indeed,  aeema  rather 
af  the  Stoic  cast ;  but  it  ia  roost  probable,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Academicians ;  for  their  sehooli^ 
at  that  tune,  bad  the  greateat  reputation  in  Greece. 

It  was  a  happy  circumstance  In  the  discipline  of  thoee  schools,  that  tiie  parent  miIv  had  the  power 
of  corporal  punishment ;  the  rod  and  the  ferula  were  anatched  from  the  hand  or  the  petty  tyrant  t 
hIa  office  alone  was  to  inform  the  mind :  he  had  no  authority  to  dastardixe  the  apirit :  tie  had  no 
power  to  extiog-oish  the  generoua  flame  of  freedom,  or  to  break  down  the  noUe  independency  of 
■eui,  by  the  sfavlab,  debasing,  and  degrading  application  of  the  rod.  Thia  mode  ot  pnuiahment  la 
oar  pohlfc  schools,  is  one  of  the  worst  remaina  of  barbarism  that  prevails  among  na.  Senslbia 
mbide,  however  rofatile  and  inattentive  In  early  yeara,  may  be  drawn  to  their  duty  by  many  meauit 
wbkh  abame  Bnd  fonrm  of  a  more  libenl  nature  than  thoee  of  corporal  punlahment,  will  aupplyv 
^1 ..   _.  I.  hot  little  aenaibility,  the  effect  which  that  mode  of  punisbnient  produces  Is  not  mora 
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Increase  it  Ta  beat  the  body  ii  to  debase  the  mind.  Nothing  00  aooh,  or  so  totalij  aboUshes  the 
wnae  of  shame  ;  and  yet  that  sense  is  at  once  the  best  preservative  of  virtue,  and  the  greatest  Incen- 
tive to  every  species  of  excellence. 

Another  principal  advantage,  which  the  ancient  mode  of  the  Greek  education  gave  its  pupils,  wnm 
their  early  access  to  every  branch  of  philosophical  learuing.  They  did  not,  like  us,  employ  their 
yeuth  in  the  acquisition  of  words  :  they  were  engaorfd  in  pursuits  of  a  higher  nature  ;  in  acquiring 
the  knowledge  of  things.  The^  did  not,  like  us,  Rpendseven  or  ten  years  of  scholastic  labor  in  making 
a  general  acquaintance  with  two  dead  languages.  Those  years  were  employed  In  the  study  of  naturts, 
and  in  gaining  the  elements  of  philosophical  nowledge  from  her  original  economy  and  laws.  Henoa 
ail  that  Pacler  has  observed  concerning  the  probability  of  Plutarch's  being  seventeen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age  when  he  studied  under  Ammonius,  is  without  the  least  weight 

The  way  to  mathematical  and  philosophical  knowledge  was,  indeed,  much  more  easy  amon^r  the 
ancient  Greeks,  than  it  can  ever  be  with  us.  Those,  and  every  other  science,  are  bound  up  in  termsy 
which  we  can  never  understand  precisely,  until  we  become  acquainted  with  the  languages  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Plutarch,  when  he  learned  the  Roman  language,  which  was  not  until  he 
was  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  observed  that  he  got  the  knowledge  of  words  from  his  knowledge  of 
things.  But  we  lie  under  the  necessity  of  reversing  his  method  ;  and  before  we  can  arrive  at  the 
knowledge  of  things,  we  must  first  labor  to  obtain  the  knowledge  of  words. 

However,  tfaongh  the  Greeks  had  access  to  science  without  the  acquisition  of  other  languages, 
they  wore,  nevertlieless,  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  cultivation  of  their  own.  Philology,  after  the 
mathematics  and  philosophy,  was  one  of  tlieir  principal  studies  ;  and  they  applied  themselves  eon- 
•Iderably  to  critical  investigation. 

A  proof  of  this  we  find  In  that  Dissertation  which  Plutarch  hath  given  us  on  tlie  word  si, 
engraved  on  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  In  this  tract  he  introduces  the  scholastic  dlspntee, 
wherein  he  makes  a  principeJ  figure.  After  giving  us  the  various  significations  which  others  assigned 
te  this  word,  he  adds  his  own  idea  of  it  ^  and  that  is  of  some  consequence  to  us,  because  it  shows  ns 
that  ha  was  not  a  polytheist  <*  E  says  he.  Thou  art!  as  if  it  were  u  »,  Thou  art  one.  I  mean  not  in 
the  aggregate  sense,  as  we  say,  one  army  or  one  body  of  men  compoeed  of  many  individuals;  but 
that  which  exists  distinctly  must  necessarily  be  one ;  and  the  very  idea  of  being  implies  individuai- 
Ity.  One  is  that  which  is  a  simple  Being,  free  from  mixture  and  composition.  To  be  one,  there- 
fore, in  this  sense,  is  consistent  only  with  a  nature  entire  in  its  first  principle,  and  incapable  of  altera- 
tion or  decay." 

80  far  we  are  perfectly  satisfied  with  PIatarch*s  creed,  but  not  with  his  criticism.  To  suppose 
that  the  word  s  should  signify  the  existence  of  one  God  only.  Is  to  hazard  too  much  upon  conjeo* 
tore  ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  the  heathen  theology  makes  against  it 

Nor  can  we  be  better  pleased  with  the  other  interpretations  of  this  celebrated  word.  We  can 
sever  suppose,  that  it  barely  signified  if;  intimating  thereby,  that  the  business  of  those  who  visited 
the  temple  was  inquiry,  and  that  they  came  to  ask  the  Deity  if  such  events  8hould  come  to  past 
This  construction  is  too  much  forced;  and  it  would  do  as  well,  or  even  better,  were  the  u  interpreted, 
{f  you  make  large  presents  to  the  God,  (^vou  pay  the  priest. 

Were  not  this  inscription  an  object  of  attention  among  the  learned,  we  should  not  at  this  distant 
period  of  time,  have  thought  it  worth  mentioning,  otherwise,  than  as  It  gives  us  an  idea  of  one 
nranch  of  Plotareh*s  education.  But  as  a  single  word,  inscribed  on  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
cannot  bnt  be  matter  of  curiosity  with  those  who  carry  their  inquiries  into  remote  antiquity,  we 
■liall  not  scruple  to  add  one  more  to  the  other  conjectures  concerning  it 

We  will  suppose  then,  that  the  s  was  here  used,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  for  iiGf,  /  lots^.  This  perfectly 
expressed  the  state  of  mind  of  all  that  entered  the  temple  on  the  business  of  consultation;  and  tt 
might  be  no  less  emphatical  in  the  Greek  than  Virgil's  Quanquam  0/  was  in  the  Latin.  If  we 
earry  this  conjectare  farther,  and  think  it  probable,  that  this  word  might,  as  the  initial  word  of  a 
ealebrated^Iine  in  the  third  book  of  the  Odyssey,  stand  there  to  signify  the  whole  line,  we  shall  reach 
a  degree  of  probability  almost  bordering  on  certainty.    The  verse  we  allude  to  is  Uiia  ; 

Ei  ytf  %uoi  yc^vnuii  ^foi  iin^ifM  srat^tMr! 

"O  that  the  Gods  would  empower  ma  to  obtain  my  wishes!"  What  prayer  more  proper  on 
entering  the  temple  of  the  Gods,  particularly  with  the  view  of  consulting  them  on  the  events  of  life. 

If  It  should  be  thought  that  the  Initial  word  is  Insufficient  to  represent  a  whole  verse,  we  have  to 
answer,  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients.    They  not  only  conveyed  the  sense  of 

Cirticnlar  veraes  by  their  initial  words,  but  frequently  of  large  passases  by  the  quotation  of  a  single 
ne,  or  even  of  half  a  line;  some  instances  of  which  occur  in  the  following  Lives.  The  reason  of 
tikis  la  obvious.  The  works  of  their  best  poets  were  almost  universally  committed  to  memory  ;  and 
the  smallest  quotation  was  snfficient  to  convey  the  sense  of  a  whole  passage. 

These  observations  are  matters  of  mere  curiosity,  indeed ;  but  they  have  had  their  use  :  for  they 
have  naturally  pointed  out  to  us  another  instance  of  the  excellence  of  that  education  which  formed 
oar  young  philosopher. 
This  was  the  improvement  of  memory,  by  means  of  exercise. 

Mr.  Locke  haa  mstly,  though  obviously  enough,  observed,  that  nothing  so  much  strengthens  this 
faculty  as  the  employment  of  it 

The  Greek  mode  of  education  mnst  have  had  a  wonderful  effi^ct  in  this  case.  The  contiaoal 
ezerciae  of  the  memory,  in  laying  up  the  treasures  of  their  poets,  the  precepts  of  their  phllosophen, 
and  the  problems  of  their  mathematicians,  mnst  have  given  it  that  mechanical  power  of  retention, 
which  nothing  oonld  easily  escape.  Thus  Pliny*  tells  of  a  Greek  called  Charmkias^  who  coold 
itpaat  from  mamery  the  eontents  of  the  largest  library. 

•nitNsfe.lflkHi.siVhMk 
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m  dlfuiUyw  Plntareh  derlred  from  thlf  ezeielM  Appear  In  every  pert  of  hie  weike.  As  Ike 
wfitinp  ofpocts  lived  in  hU  memory,  they  were  reedy  for  uee  end  application  on  every  eppoalto 
•ccasiion.  Tiiey  were  always  at  liand,  either  to  confirm  the  sentimenta  and  jaatify  the  principlee  of 
kis  herooB,  to  sapporC  hia  own,  or  to  illaatrate  both. 

By  the  aid  of  a  calttvatad  memory  too,  be  waa  enabled  to  write  a  number  of  ootemporary  Livee» 
and  to  asai^n  to  each  such  a  portion  of  baaineee  in  the  general  tranaactions  of  the  times,  aa  might  lie 
■afficient  to  d<rlineate  the  character,  without  repeated  details  of  the  same  actions  and  negotiations 
This  made  a  very  diffiealt  part  of  his  work  ;  and  he  acquitted  himself  here  wiUi  great  mauagemeni 
snd  iiddrea^  SomettmeB,  indeed,  he  has  repeated  the  same  circumstancee  in  cotemporary  lives  ;  bnl 
it  was  hardly  avoidable.     The  great  wonder  is,  that  he  has  done  it  so  seldom. 

But  thoagh  au  improTed  memory  might,  in  this  respect,  be  of  service  to  him,  aa  nndoubtedly  It 
was,  tliere  were  others  in  which  it  was  rather  a  disadvantage.  By  trusting  too  much  to  it,  he  bee 
btiicn  into  inaccaraeles  and  inconsistencies,  where  he  was  profeasedly  drawing  from  preceding 
writers  ;  and  we  have  often  been  obliged  to  rectify  hia  mistakes^  by  consulting  those  authors,  lieeaoee 
lis  wonid  not  be  ut  the  pains  to  consult  them  himself. 

If  Ptotarch  might  properlv  be  said  to  belong  to  any  sect  of  philosophers,  his  education,  the  ration* 
alitT  of  his  principles,  and  the  modesty  of  his  doctrines^  woula  incline  us  lo  place  him  with  the  iattof 
academy.  At  least,  when  he  left  his  master  Ammonius,  and  came  into  society,  it  is  mors  than  pr»> 
bable,  tliat  he  ranked  particularly  with  that  sect. 

His  writings,  however,  furnisli  us  with  many  reasons  for  thinking,  that  he  afterward  became  • 
citiaBn  of  the  philosophical  world.  He  appears  to  tiave  examined  every  sect  with  a  calm  and  unpre- 
judiced attention;  to  have  selected  what  he  found  of  use  for  the  purposes  of  virtue  and  happiness; 
and  to  have  left  the  rest  for  the  portion  of  those  whose  narrowness  of  mind  could  think  elthet 
■elenee  or  felicity  confined  to  any  denomination  of  men. 

From  the  Academicians  he  took  their  modesty  of  opinion,  and  left  them  their  original  skepticiam  : 
he  borrowed  their  rational  theology,  and  gave  up  to  them.  In  a  great  measure,  their  metaphysical 
fefinementa,  tof^ther  with  their  vain,  though  seductive,  enthusiasm. 

With  the  Peripatetics,  he  walked  in  search  of  natural  science,  and  of  logic;  but,  satisfied  with  what- 
ever  practical  kowledge  might  be  acquired,  he  left  them  to  dream  over  the  hypothetical  part  of  tbe 
former,  and  to  chase  the  ahadows  of  reason  through  tlie  mascs  of  the  latter. 

To  tiM  Stmcs,  he  wee  indebted  for  the  belief  of  a  nartlcular  Providence;  but  he  could  not  enter  inie 
their  idea  of  future  rewards  and  puniahments.  He  knew  not  how  to  reconcile  tiie  present  agency 
of  the  Supreme  Being  with  his  judicial  character  hereafter;  though  Theodoret  telle  us,  that  he  had 
beard  of  ttie  Christian  religion,  and  inserted  several  of  its  mysteries  in  his  works.*  From  tbe  S tolas 
too,  he  borrowed  the  doctrine  of  fortitude  :  but  he  rejected  the  unnatural  foundation  on  which  tliey 
erected  that  virtue.     He  went  back  to  Socrates  for  principles  whereon  to  rest  it 

With  the  Epicureans  he  does  not  seem  to  have  had  much  Intercourse,  though  the  accommodating 
philosophy  of  Aristippus  entered  frequently  into  his  politics,  and  some  limes  into  the  general  ecouo- 
my  of  his  life.  In  the  little  states  of  Greece,  tliat  pnUosophy  had  not  much  to  do  ;  but  had  it  b'^en 
adopted  in  the  more  violent  measures  of  the  Roman  Administration,  our  celebrated  Biographer  would 
not  Itare  had  such  scenes  of  blood  and  ruin  to  describe;  for  emulation,  prejudice,  and  oppoRition, 
Dpon  whatever  principles  they  might  plead  their  apology,  first  struck  out  the  fire  that  laid  the  com* 
raoawealth  in  ashes.  If  Plutarch  borrowod  anything  more  from  Epicurus,  it  was  hio  rationai  idea 
•f  enjoyment.  That  such  was  his  idea,  is  more  thui  probable ;  for  it  is  impossible  to  i>eUeve  tlie 
taies  that  the  Heathen  bigots  have  told  of  him,  or  to  suppose  that  the  cultivated  mind  of  a  philosopher 
should  pvrsne  its  happiness  out  of  tbe  temperate  order  of  nature.  His  irreligious  opinions  he  left  to 
liim,  as  ije  bad  left  to  the  other  sects  their  vanities  and  absurdities. 

But  when  we  bring  him  to  the  school  of  Pythagoras,  what  idea  shall  we  entertain  of  him?  Shall 
weeooaader  iiim  any  longer  as  an  Academician,  or  as  acitisen  of  the  philosophical  world?  Naturally 
bew^Tcrfent  and  humane,  he  fiods  a  system  of  divinity  and  philosophy  perfectly  adapted  to  his 
natural  sentiments.  The  whole  animal  creatiou  he  had  oriffi nelly  looked  upon  with  an  Instinctive 
tejM^raefs;  but  when  the  amiable  Pythagoras,  the  priest  of  Nature,  in  defense  of  the  common  privi- 
leges of  her  creatures,  iiad  called  religion  into  their  cause  ^—when  he  eought  to  soften  the  cruelty 
tint  man  imd  exercised  against  them,  by  the  honest  art  of  insinusting  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
how  eoold  the  humane  and  benevolent  Plutarch  refuse  to  serve  under  this  priest  of  Nature?  It  was 
iBpoB^Ue.  He  adopted  the  doctrine  of  the  Metempsychosis.  He  entered  into  the  mere  if  nl  ache  me 
of  Pytiiagoras,  and,  like  him,  diverted  the  cruelty  of  the  human  species,  by  appealing  to  the  selfish 
^alities  of  their  nature,  by  subduing  their  pride,  and  exciting  their  sympathy,  while  he  showed 
them  that  their  future  existence  mi^bt  be  the  condition  of  a  reptile. 

This  spirit  and  disposition  breal  strongly  from  liim  in  his  observations  on  the  elder  Cato.  And 
aa  nothing  can  exhibit  a  more  lively  picture  of  liim  tlian  these  paintings  of  his  own,  we  shall  not 
aerapie  to  introduce  them  here :  <*For  my  part,  I  can  not  but  charge  hia  using  his  servants  like  so 
many  iseasts  of  burden,  and  turning  them  off,  or  selling  them  when  they  grew  old,  to  the  eccount  of 
a  nofeflu  and  ungenerous  spirit  which  thinlu  that  the  sole  tie. between  man  and  man  is  iuterp>Bt  or 
newsaity-  But  goodness  moves  in  a  larger  sphere  than  justice.  The  obligat.>ns  of  law  and  equity 
naeh  only  to  mankind,  but  kindneas  and  beneficance  should  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every  spe- 
cies; and  tiieae  still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well-natured  man,  as  atreams  that  issue  from  the  living 
faantain.  A  good  man  will  take  care  of  his  horses  and.  dogs,  not  only  while  they  are  you  or, 
Iwt  when  old  and  past  service.  Thus  the  people  of  Athens,  when  they  had  finished  the  Temple 
cnlled  Hecalompedon,  set  at  liberty  the  beasts  of  burden  tliat  had  been  chiefly  employed  in  the  work, 
aaftfing  tliem  to  pasture  at  large,  free  from  any  other  service.  It  is  said,  that  one  of  these  after- 
ward eame  of  its  own  accord  to  work,  and,  putting  itself  at  tlie  head  of  the  laboring  cattle,  marched 
beftie  them  to  tbe  citadel.  This  pleased  the  people,  and  they  made  a  decree,  tliat  it  should  be  kept 
■t  iepabtie  charge  eo  long  as  it  lived.     The  graves  of  Cimon's  mares,  with  whtoh  he  thrice  con* 
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qaeKd  at  the  Olympic  games,  are  atill  to  be  aeen  near  hU  own  tomb.  Many  haFe  shown  partieolar 
marks  of  regard,  in  burying  the  dogs  which  they  had  cherished  and  been  fond  of;  and  among  the 
rest,  XaiitippuB  of  old,  whose  dog  swam  by  the  side  of  his  galley  to  Salamis,  when  the  AtheuUma 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  city,  and  was  afterwand  buried  by'liim  upon  a  promontorv,  wliich  to 
this  day  is  called  the  Dog's  Grave.  We  certainly  ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or 
household  goods,  which,  when  worn  out  with  use,  we  throw  away ;  and  were  it  only  to  learn  bone- 
Toleuce  to  humankind,  we  should  be  merciful  to  other  creatures.  For  my  own  part,  I  wopld  uot 
sell  even  an  old  ox  that  had  labored  for  me ;  much  less  would  I  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a  little 
money,  a  man  grown  old  iu  my  service,  from  his  usual  lodgings  and  diet ;  for  to  him,  poor  man  !  it 
would  be  as  bad  as  banishment,  since  he  could  be  of  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than  he  was  to  the 
seller.  But  Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these  things,  tells  us,  that  when  consul,  he  left  his  war- 
horso  in  Spain,  to  save  the  public  the  charge  of  his  conveyance.  Whether  such  things  as  these  are 
instances  of  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judffe  for  himself." 

What  an  amiable  idea  of  our  benevolent  philosopher  !  flow  worthy  the  instructions  of  the  priest 
of  Nature!  How  honorable  to  that  great  master  of  truth  and  universal  science,  whose  senllineata 
were  decisive  iu  every  doubtful  matter,  and  whose  maxims  were  received  with  silent  conviction  I* 

Wherefore  should  we  wonder  to  find  Plutarch  more  particularly  attached  to  the  opinions  of  this 
great  man  ?  Whether  we  consider  the  immensity  of  his  erudition,  or  the  benevolence  of  his  eystem* 
the  motives  for  that  attachment  were  equally  powerful.  Pythagoras  had  collected  all  the  stores  of 
human  learning,  and  had  reduced  them  into  one  rational  and.  useful  body  of  science.  Like  oar 
glorious  Bacon,  he  led  Philosophy  forth  from  the  jargon  of  schools,  and  the  fopperies  of  sects.  He 
made  her  what  she  was  originally  designed  to  be,  the  handmaid  of  Nature  !  friendly  to  her  creatures^ 
and  faithful  to  her  laws.  Whatever  knowledge  could  bn  gained  by  human  industry,  by  the  most 
extensive  inquiry  and  observation,  he  had  every  means  and  opportunity  to  obtain.  The  prieitts  of 
Egypt  unfolded  to  him  their  mysteries  and  their  learning ;  they  led  him  through  the  records  of  the 
remotest  antiquity,  and  opened  all  those  stores  of  science  that  had  been  amassing  through  a  multi- 
tude of  ages.  The  Magi  of  Persia  co-operated  with  the  priests  of  Egypt  in  the  instruction  of  this 
wonderful  philosopher.  They  taught  him  those  higher  parts  of  science,  by  which  they  were  them- 
selves so  much  distinguished,  astronomy  and  the  system  of  the  universe.  The  laws  of  moral  lifoy 
and  the  institutions  of  civil  societies,  with  their  several  excellencies  and  defects,  he  learned  from  the 
various  states  and  establishments  of  Greece.  Thus  accomplished,  when  he  came  to  dispute  in  the 
Olympic  contests,  he  was  considered  as  a  prodigy  of  wisdom  and  learning  :  but  when  the  choice  of 
his  title  was  left  to  him,  he  modestly  declined  Qie  appellation  of  a  toue  man,  and  was  contented  only 
to  be  called  a  lover  of  tmsdom^i 

Shall  not  Plutarch,  then,  meet  with  all  imaginable  Indulgrence,  if,  in  his  veneration  for  this  great 
nan,  he  not  only  adopted  the  nobler  parts  of  his  philosophy,  but  (what  he  had  avoided  with  regard 
to  the  other  sects)  followed  him  too  in  his  errors?  Such,  in  particular,  was  his  doctrine  of  dreams  I 
to  which  onr  biographer,  we  must  confess,  has  paid  too  much  attention.  Yet,  absolnlely  to  condemn 
him  for  this,  would,  perhaps,  be  hazarding  as  much  as  totally  to  defend  him.  We  must  acknowl- 
edge, with  the  elder  PlinV,  Si  exemplig  agatur,  profecto  pariafiant;X  or,  in  the  language  of  honest 
Sir  Robert  de  Coverly,  *<Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.'*  However,  if  Pliny,  whose  complaisance 
for  the  credit  of  the  marvelous  in  particular  was  very  great,  could  be  doubtful  about  this  matter, 
we  of  little  faith  may  be  allowed  to  be  more  so.  Yet  Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Oracles,  has 
maintained  his  doctrine  by  such  powerful  testimonies,  that  if  any  regard  is  to  be  paid  to  his  vera- 
eity,  some  attention  should  be  given  to  his  opinion.  We  shall  therefore  leave  the  point,  where 
Mr.  Addison  thought  proper  to  leave  a  more  improbable  doctrine,  in  suspense. 

When  Zeno  consulted  the  oracle  in  what  manner  he  should  live,  the  answer  was,  that  he  shonla 
inquire  of  the  dead.  Assiduous  and  Indefatigable  application  to  reading  made  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Greek  education  ;  and  in  this  onr  biographer  seems  to  have  exerted  the  greatest  industry.  The 
number  of  books  he  has  quoted,  to  which  he  has  referred,  and  from  which  he  has  written,  seems 
almost  incredible,  when  It  is  considered  that  the  art  of  printing  was  not  known  in  his  time,  and  that 
the  purchase  of  manuscripts  was  difficult  and  dear. 

His  family,  indeed,  was  not  without  wealth.  In  his  Symposiacs,  he  tells  us,  that  it  was  ancient  In 
Cheronea ;  and  that  his  ancestore  had  been  invested  witli  the  most  consideraUo  offices  in  tlie  magis- 
tracy. He  mentions  in  particular  his  great- grandfather  Nicarchus,  whom  he  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing ;  and  relates,  from  his  authority,  Uie  misfortunes  of  his  fellow- citizens,  under  the  severe 
discipline  of  Antony's  soldlere. 

His  grandfather  Lamprtas,  he  tells  ns,  was  a  man  of  great  eloquence,  and  of  a  brilliant  imagina- 
tion. Be  was  distinguished  by  his  merit  as  a. convivial  companion;  and  was  one  of  those  happy 
mortals,  who,  when  they  sacrifice  to  Bacchus,  are  favored  by  Mercury.  His  good-humor  and 
pleasantry  increased  with  his  cups;  and  he  used  to  say,  that  wine  had  the  same  effect  upon  him, 
that  fire  has  on  incense,  which  causes  the  finest  and  richest  essences  to  evaporate. 

Plutarch  has  mentioned  his  father  likewise ;  but  has  not  given  us  his  name  in  any  of  those  writ- 
ings that  are  come  down  to  us.  However,  he  has  borne  honorable  testimony  to  his  memory  ;  for 
he  tells  us,  that  he  was  a  learned  and  a  virtuous  man,  well  acquainted  with  the  philosophy  and  theo- 
logy  of  his  time,  and  conversant  with  the  works  of  the  poets.  Plutarch,  in  his  Political  Precepts, 
mentions  an  instance  of  l^s  father's  discretion,  which  does  him  great  honor.  *'I  remember,"  says 
he,  **that  I  was  sent,  when  a  very  young  roan,  along  with  anotlier  citizen  of  Chieronea,  on  an  em- 
bassy to  the  proconsul.  My  colleague  being,  by  some  accident,  obliged  to  stop  in  the  « ay,  I  pro- 
ceeded without  him,  and  executed  onr  commission.  Upon  my  return  to  Chcronea,  when  I  was  to 
give  an  account  in  public  of  my  negotiation,  my  father  took  me  aside,  and  said,  my  son,  take  care 
that  In  the  account  you  are  about  toglve,  voudo  not  mention  yourself  distinctly,  but  jointly  with 
your  colleague.  Say  not,  /  toeni,  /  Bpake,  I  exeeuUd  ;  but  toe  wenf,  we  apakct  t^  executed,  Thus^ 
though  your  colleague  was  incapable  of  attending  yon,  he  will  share  In  the  honor  of  your  snccesf^, 
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m  wen  m  Id  thai  of  your  appointment ;  and  yon  will  avoid  that  envy  whieh  neeewarily  followa  all 
arrofsited  merit." 

Ptutnreli  had  two  brothera,  whoae  names  were  Timon  and  Lampries.  These  were  hie  aMocialea 
in  ttudy  and  amoaemeiit ;  and  he  always  spealEs  of  them  with  pleasure  aod  affection.  Of  Tlinon 
ia  particuiar  he  aays,  *«Thoagh  Fortane  has,  on  many  occadoos,  been  favorable  to  me,  yet  I  have 
no  oUigttUona  to  her  ao  great  as  the  enjoyment  of  mT  brotlier  Timon 's  invariable  friendship  end 
kiadoreK.**  Launpriaa  loo  he  mentions  as  inlieritiog  the  lively  disposition  and  (oou-humor  of  his 
fiaadfatiier;  who  bora  the  aame  name. 

Some  wrtieta  have  nei»rted  that  Platereh  passed  into  Ef  ypL  Others  allege,  that  there  is  no 
authority  for  that  aeaerliou  ;  and  it  is  true,  that  we  have  no  written  record  conc^rniof  It.  Neverthe- 
iam,  we  iuciine  to  l>elieve  tliat  he  did  travel  into  tlwt  country ;  and  we  found  our  opinion  on  the 
followinf  frroaDdM.  In  the  first  place,  this  tour  was  a  part  of  liberal  education  among  the  Greelis; 
■ad  Plaiareh,  being  deecended  from  a  family  of  distiticiion,  was  therefore  likely  to  enjoy  such  a 
privilege.  lu  the  next  place,  his  treatise  of  Isis  and  Osiris  shows  that  he  had  a  more  than  common 
knowledge  of  the  religious  mysteries  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  it  is  therefore  highly  probable,  tliat  ho 
ebtaioedtfaiaknowiecige  by  being  conversant  among  tiiem.  To  have  written  a  treatise  on  so  abstrosa 
a  subject,  withoat  some  more  eminent  advaulages  than  other  writers  might  afford  him,  could  not 
lave  been  agreeable  to  the  genius,  or  consistent  with  tlie  modesty  of  Plutarch. 

However,  auppoaiuw  it  doubtful  whether  he  passed  into  Egypt,  tiiere  Is  no  doubt  at  all  that  ha 
tiavelod  into  Italy.  Upon  what  occasion  he  visits  that  country,  it  Is  not  quite  so  certain  ;  but  ha 
probably  went  to  Rome  in  a  public  capacity,  on  the  business  of  the  ChBroneana.  For,  In  the  life 
of  DemostlieBea,  he  tella  aa,  that  he  had  no  leisure  in  his  journey  to  Italy  to  learu  the  Latin  lan- 
guage, on  the  account  of  public  business. 

As  the  paasage  liere  referred  to  affords  us  further  matter  of  speculation  for  the  life  of  Plutarch« 
we  sli^l  give  it  aa  we  find  iC  "An  author  who  would  write  a  history  of  events  which  happened 
ia  a  foreign  country,  and  cannot  be  come  at  in  his  own,  as  he  lias  his  materials  to  collect  from  a 
variety  of  books,  diapered  In  difiereot  libraries,  his  firrt  care  sliould  be  to  take  up  his  resiJeuce  in 
same  popnlona  town  which  has  an  ambition  for  literature.  There  he  will  meet  with  many  curious 
and  valuable  booka;  and  the  particulars  tliat  are  wanting  in  wrlten,  be  may,  upon  Inquiry,  be  supplied 
with,  by  those  who  have  laid  them  up  in  the  faithful  repository  of  memory.  This  will  prevent  hia 
work  Irom  beiug  defective  lu  any  material  point  As  to  myself,  I  live  in  a  little  town;  aud  I  choose 
to  live  there,  teat  it  aiiould  become  still  less.  When  I  was  In  Rome,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  I  had 
not  lei;»ure  to  atady  the  Latin  tongue,  on  account  of  the  public  commissions  with  whicli  I  waa 
charged,  and  ttie  number  of  people  wlio  cauM  to  bo  iostructed  by  me  in  phitoaophy.  It  was  not* 
therefore,  until  a  late  period  in  life  tlist  I  began  to  read  tlie  Roman  authors.*' 

From  this  short  account,  wo  may  collect,  with  tolerable  certainty,  the  following  circumstances: 
la  the  first  place,  Plutarch  lells  us,  that  while  he  was  resident  in  Rome,  public  buxliiess  and  le<v 
tnres  in  pliiloeophy  left  him  no  time  for  learning  tlie  Latin  language;  and  yet,  a  little  before,  he  had 
abserved  that  thoee  who  write  a  history  of  foreign  cliaracters  and  eventi,  ought  to  be  couvemaot  with 
the  historians  of  that  country  where  the  character  eilsud,  and  the  scene  Is  laid;  but  he  ackuow* 
ledgk>s,  tliat  he  did  not  learn  the  Latin  language  until  he  was  lata  in  life,  because,  when  at  Rome,  lia 
had  not  lime  for  thdi  purpose. 

We  may,  therefore,  conclude,  that  he  wrote  his  Morals  at  Rome,  and  bis  Lives  at  Clieronea.  For 
the  composition  of  the  former,  the  knowledge  of  the  Roman  language  was  not  necessary:,  the 
Greek  tongue  waa  then  generally  understood  in  Rome  :  aud  he  had  no  necessity  for  making  use  of 
aoj  other,  when  be  delivered  his  lectures  of  philosophy  to  the  people.  Those  lectures,  it  is  more 
than  probable,  made  up  tliat  collection  of  Morals  which  is  come  down  to  us. 

Though  lie  could  not  avsil  himself  of  tlie  Roman  historians,  in  the  great  purpose  of  writing  his 
Lives,  for  want  of  a  competent  scqualntance  with  the  language  in  which  they  wrote ;  yet,  by  con- 
veraiog  with  the  principal  citizens  in  the  Greek  tongue,  he  must  have  collected  many  essential  cii^ 
cnmstances,  aod  anecdotes  of  characters  and  events,  tJiat  promoted  his  design,  and  enriched  Uie  plan 
of  bis  work.  The  treasures  he  acquired  of  this  kind  lie  secured  by  meaos  of  a  common  place  bookf 
which  he  constantly  carried  about  with  him:  aud  asitappears  that  he  was  at  Rome,  and  in  other  oarta 
of  Italy,  from  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign  to  the  end  of  Trajan's,  he  must  have  had  sufficient 
time  ana  opportunity  to  procure  materials  of  every  kind;  for  this  was  a  period  of  almost  forty  years. 
We  shall  the  more  readily  enter  into  the  belief  that  Plutarch  collected  his  materials-chiefly  from 
convenation,  when  we  consider  in  what  manner,  aud  on  wliat  subjects,  the  ancients  used  to  converse. 
The  discourse  of  people  of  education  aud  distinction  in  thoee  days  was  somewhat  dfiferent  from 
that  of  ours.  It  was  not  on  the  powers  or  pedigree  of  a  horse:  it  was  not  a  match  of  traveling 
between  geeaa  and  turkeys;  it  was  not  on  a  race  of  maggots,  started  against  each  other  on  the  tabled 
when  they  first  came  to  daylight  from  the  shell  of  a  filbert :  it  was  not  by  wiiat  part  you  may  suspend 
a  spaniel  the  longest  without  making  him  whine:  it  was  not  on  the  exquisite  finesse,  and  the  highest 
■laaeuvein  of  play.  The  old  Romans  had  no  ambition  for  attainments  of  this  nature.  They  had 
no  such  masters  in  science  as  Heber  and  Hoyle.  The  taste  of  their  day  did  not  run  so  high.  The 
powers  of  poetry  and  philosophy,  the  economy  of  human  life  and  manners,  tlie  cultivation  of  the 
inte41eciusil  faculties,  tiie  enlargemeut  of  the  mind,  historical  and  political  discussions  on  tlie  events 
of  itif  ir  countr}'; — tliese,  aud  such  subjects  as  these,  made  the  principal  part  of  their  cou venation. 
Of  this  Plutarch  lias  given  us  at  once  a  proof  and  a  specimen,  in  what  he  calls  his  Symposiacs, 
er,  aa  our  Sc-Ideii  calls  it,  his  Table- Talk.  From  such  conversations  as  these,  then,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  he  was  able  to  collect  such  tiesaures  as  were  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  liis 
biognphical  undertaking. 

In  tne  sequel  of  the  last  quoted  passage,  we  find  another  argument  which  confirms  us  in  the 
Miaha  that  Flntarcli'a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  history  was  chiefly  of  colloquial  acquisliion. 
4fy  method  of  learning  the  Roman  language,**  says  he,  "may  aeem  strange :  and  yet  It  is  very 
tm.    I  dU  not  mo  mnch  gala  the  knowledge  af  thlap  by  the  words,  as  words  by  the  knowledge 
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I  had  of  things."     This  phlnly  impUea,  that  he  wu  previously  acquainted  with  the  events  demoiihed 
in  the  language  he  was  learning. 

It  must  be  owned  that  the  Koman  History  liad  been  already  WTitt«n  In  Greek,  by  PolTbias;  and 
that,  indeed,  somewhat  invalidates  the  last- mentioned  argument  Nevertheless,  it  has  still  sufficient 
evidence  for  its  support  There  are  a  thousand  circumstances  in  Plutarch's  Lives,  which  could  not 
be  collected  from  rolybius;  and  it  is  clear  to  us,  that  he  did  not  make  much  use  of  his  XjfiUa 
reading. 

He  acknowledges  that  he  did  not  apply  himself  to  the  acquisition  of  that  language  until  he  w^aa 
far  advanced  in  life :  possibly  it  might  be  about  the  latter  part  of  the  reiffn  of  Trajan,  whose  kind 
diaposition  toward  his  country,  rendered  the  weigiit  of  public  and  political  busluess  easy  to  him. 

But  whenever  he  might  begin  to  learn  the  language  of  Rome,  it  ia  certain  that  he  made  no  ^raait 
progress  in  it  This  appeara  as  well  from  the  little  comments  be  has  occasionally  given  us  ou  cer- 
tAiu  Latin  words,  as  from  some  passages  in  fiis  Lives,  where  he  has  professedly  followed  the  Latin 
historians,  and  yet  followed  them  in  an  uncertain  and  erroneous  manner. 

That  he  wrote  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  at  Cherouea,  it  is  clear  from  his  own  ac-* 
count ;  and  it  is  more  than  probable  too,  that  the  rest  of  his  Lives  were  written  in  that  retirement ; 
for  if  while  he  was  at  Rome,  he  could  scarcely  find  time  to  learn  the  language,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
supposed  that  he  could  do  more  than  lay  op  materials  for  composition. 

A  circumstance  arises  here,  which  confirms  to  us  an  opinion  we  have  long  entertained,  that  the 
Book  of  Apopthegms,  which  is  said  to  have  been  written  by  Plutarch,  is  really  not  his  work. 
This  book  is  dedicated  to  Trajan ;  and  the  dedicator  assuming  the  name  and  chancier  of  Plutarch, 
says,  he  had,  before  this,  written  the  Lives  of  illustrious  Men :  but  Plutarch  wrote  those  Lives  at 
Chierouea ;  and  he  did  not  retire  to  Cheronea  until  after  the  death  of  Trajan. 

There  are  other  proofs,  if  othen  were  necessary,  to  show  that  this  work  was  supposititious.  For^ 
In  this  dedication  to  Trajan,  not  the  least  mention  is  made  of  Plutarch's  having  been  his  preceptor* 
of  his  being  raised  by  him  to  the  consular  dignity,  or  of  his  being  appointed  governor  of  Iliyria. 
Dacier,  observing  this,  has  drawn  a  wrong  conclusion  from  it,  and,  contrary  to  the  assertion  of  Sui* 
das,  will  have  it,  that  Plutarch  was  neither  preceptor  to  Trajan,  nor  honored  with  any  appointments 
under  him.  Had  it  occurred  to  him  that  tlie  Book  of  Apopthegms  could  not  be  Piutarch^s  book* 
but  that  it  was  merely  an  extract  made  from  his  real  works,  by  some  industrious  grammarian,  bs 
would  not  have  been  under  the  necessity  of  hazarding  so  much  against  the  received  opinion  of  his  con* 
sections  with  Trajan ;  nor  would  he  have  found  it  necessary  to  allow  him  so  little  credit  to  his  lottac 
addressed  to  that  emperor,  which  we  have  upon  record.    The  letter  is  as  follows : 

PLUTARCH  TO  TRAJAN; 

**I  AM  sensible  that  yon  sought  not  the  empire.  Your  natural  modesty  would  not  suffer  you  te 
apply  for  a  distinction  to  which  you  were  always  entitled  by  the  excellency  of  your  mannerSi 
That  modesty,  however,  makes  you  still  more  worthy  of  those  honon  you  had  no  ambition  to  soli- 
cit Should  your  future  government  prove  in  any  degree  answerable  to  your  former  merit,  I  shall 
have  reason  to  congratulate  both  your  virtue  and  my  own  good  fortune  on  this  great  event.  But 
if  otherwise,  you  have  exposed  youreelf  to  danger,  and  me  to  obloquy  ;  for  Rome  will  never  endure 
an  emperor  unworthy  of  her ;  and  the  faults  of  the  scholar  will  be  imputed  to  the  master.  Seneca 
is  reproached,  and  his  fame  still  suffers,  for  the  vices  of  Nero;  the  reputation  of  Quintilian  is  hurt 
by  the  ill  conduct  of  his  scholars ;  and  even  Socrates  Is  accused  of  negligence  in  the  education  of 
Alcibiades.  Of  you,  however,  I  have  better  hopes,  and  flatter  myself  that  your  administration  will 
do  honor  to  your  virtues.  Only  continue  to  be  what  you  are.  Let  your  government  commence  in 
your  breast ;  and  lay  the  foundation  of  it  in  the  command  of  vour  passions.  If  you  make  virtue 
the  rule  of  your  conduct,  and  the  end  of  your  actions,  everyUilng  will  proceed  in  harmony  and 
order.  I  have  explained  to  you  the  spirit  of  those  laws  and  constitutions  that  were  established  by 
your  predecessora  ;  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  carry  them  into  execution.  If  this  shouM  be 
the  case,  I  shall  have  the  glory  of  having  formed  an  emperor  to  virtue ;  but  if  otherwise,  let  this 
letter  remuin  a  testimony  with  succeeding  ages,  that  you  aid  not  ruin  the  Roman  empire  under  pre- 
tense of  the  counsels  or  the  authority  of  Plutarch." 

Why  Dacier  should  think  that  this  letter  is  neither  worthy  of  the  pen,  nor  written  in  the  manner 
of  Plutarch,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  :  for  It  has  ail  the  spirit,  the  manly  freedom,  and  the  sentlmen* 
tal  turn  of  that  uhilosopher. 

We  shall  find  it  no  very  difficult  matter  to  account  for  his  connections  with  Trajan,  if  we  attend 
to  the  mauner  in  which  he  lived,  and  to  the  reception  he  met  with  in  Rome.  During  bis  residence 
in  timt  city,  his  house  was  the  resort  of  the  principal  citizens.  All  that  were  distinguished  by  their 
rank,  taste,  learning,  or  politeness,  sought  his  conversation,  and  attended  his  lectures.  The  study  of 
tlie  Greek  language  and  philosophy  were,  at  that  time,  the  greatest  purauits  of  the  Roman  nobility, 
and  even  the  emperon  honored  the  most  celebrated  professora  with  their  presence  and  support. 
Plutarch,  in  his  Treatise  on  Curiosity,  has  introduced  a  circumstance,  which  places  the  attention 
tliat  was  paid  to  his  lectures  «n  a  very  strong  light.  <*It  ouce  happened,"  says  he,  'Uhat  when  I 
was  speaking  in  public  at  Rome,  Arulenus  Rustlcus,  the  same  whom  Domitian,  through  envy  of 
his  growing  reputation,  afterward  put  to  death,  was  one  of  my  hearere.  When  I  was  in  the  middle 
of  my  discourse,  a  soldier  came  in,  and  brought  him  a  letter  from  the  emperor.  Upon  this,  there 
was  a  general  silence  through  the  audience,  and  I  stopped  to  give  him  time  to  peruse  this  letter :  but 
he  would  not  suffer  It,  nor  did  he  open  the  letter  until  I  had  finished  my  lecture  and  the  audience 
was  dispersed." 

To  understand  the  importance  of  this  compliment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  quality  and 
character  of  the  person  who  paid  it  Arulenui  was  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Rome ;  distin^ 
guished  as  well  by  the  luster  of  his  family,  as  by  an  honorable  ambition  and  thirat  of  glory.  Hm 
was  tribune  of  the  pe^le  when  Nero  caused  Petus  and  Soranns  to  be  capitally  eondemu**^  by  a  de* 
eree  of  the  senate.    When  Soranus  was  deiilMratlng  with  his  friends,  whether  be  shooid  attempt  or 
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mjtf  np  his  dsfuwe,  Andeuu  bad  Um  iplrU  to  prop  we  on  oppodttoa  to  tlio  doeioo  of  th»  fOBOto»lB 
b  eopocity  of  tribune ;  ond  bo  woald  kovo  eonlod  it  into  oioenlion,  bad  be  not  boon  oromilod  bp 
FtetttB,  who  nmonotioted,  that  by  aaob  a  noaoaio  bo  ireaki  dUotroY  bimoelf,  vitboot  the  ntliftettoa 
of  oerrinff  h»  friend.  Ho  wao  afterward  prvtor  after  ViloiUne,  wbooe  iatoreoti  he  followed  with  the 
greatest  fidelity.  Bat  his  spirit  and  inofnaniinlty  do  bim  the  grootust  honor,  in  that  oniogy  whiob 
be  wrote  on  Fetus  and  Heividius  Priscus.  His  whole  conduot  wns  refttlatod  by  the  preoepts  of 
pfailooophy ;  and  the  respect  be  showed  to  Plutareh  on  this  oceesion  was  a  proof  of  bis  sttschment 
to  it.    Saeh  was  the  man  who  poetponcd  the  ioUer  of  a  pitoeo  to  the  lecture  of  a  philooophor. 

Bat  Plutarch  was  not  only  treated  with  general  marks  of  distinction  by  the  saperior  people  in 
Rome ;  h«  bad  particular  and  very  reopectablo  friendsliips.  Soosius  Seneeio,  who  was  four  timeo 
eon«al,  once  under  Nerva,  and  thrice  under  Trajan,  was  his  most  intimate  friend.  To  him  be  ad- 
diosa  i  iiis  Lirea,  except  that  of  Aratns,  which  is  laoerlbed  to  Polycintes  of  Sycion,  the  grandson 
of  AratOB.  With  Senecio  he  not  only  lived  in  the  strictest  friendship  while  he  was  in  Rome,  but 
oanoeponded  with  him  after  he  ivtiied  to  Gioooe.  And  is  it  not  oosy  to  boHerOt  that  throngh  tho 
interest  of  this  zealous  and  powerfal  friend,  Piatarch  might  not  only  be  appointed  tntor  to  Trajan* 
Imt  be  advanced  likewise  to  the  consular  dignity  ?  When  we  consider  Plutarch's  eminence  in  Romo 
no  a  teacher  of  philo!«opby,  nothing  eon  be  more  probable  than  tiie  former :  when  we  remember  the 
oonsnlar  interest  of  Senecio  under  Tngan,  and  his  dlstingniahod  regard  for  Piatarch,  nothing  can 
bo  more  likely  than  the  latter. 

The  honor  of  being  preceptor  to  sneb  a  vlrtaoao  prinee  ao  Trajan,  lo  so  important  a  point  in  the 
Bfs  of  Plutarch,  that  it  must  not  hastily  bo  given  up.  Suidas  bus  asserted  it  The  letter  aboTO 
quoted,  if  it  be,  as  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  being,  the  genuine  corapooitlon  of  Plutarch,  has  con- 
firmed it.  Petrarch  has  maintained  iL  Dacier  only  has  doubted,  or  rather  denied  it  But  upon 
what  eridonce  lias  be  gronuded  bis  opinion  7  Plutarch,  lie  says,  was  bat  throe  or  four  yean  otdor 
than  Trajan,  and  therefore  was  unfit  to  bo  bio  preceptor  in  philosophy.  Now  lot  no  Inquire  into 
the  force  of  this  anrumeut.  Trajan  spent  tl>e  eariy  part  of  Ilia  life  in  arms:  Platarob  In  the  study 
of  the  scioDcosL  When  that  prince  applied  tiimself  to  literary  paranils,  be  was  somewhat  advanood 
in  life.  Piatarch  must  bsTe  been  more  so.  And  why  a  man  of  science  should  be  an  unfit  pro« 
copter  in  philosophy  to  a  military  man,  though  no  more  than  lonr  years  older,  tbo  reason,  wo  ap- 
|Rheod«  will  be  aomowhat  difficult  to  dlscovor. 

Dacier,  moreoTor,  is  reduced  to  a  petitio  prineipH,  when  ho  says  that  Piatarch  was  only  foar  yeaia 
older  than  Trajan;  for  we  have  seen  that  It  is  impossible  to  Moortain  tbo  time  of  Plinarch*o  birth; 
and  tbo  date  which  Dacier  assigns  it  is  purely  ooujectnral:  wo  will  tberofoio  oonclnde,  with  thooo 
learned  men  who  liave  foraieriy  allowed  Plutarch  &o  honor  of  being  preceptor  to  Tnjan,  ttiat  ho 
oertaioly  was  so.  There  Is  little  doubt  that  they  grounded  tiiolr  nssertlons  upon  proper  autiiorityt 
and,  indeed,  the  internal  oridence  arising  from  th»  nature  and  effects  of  tliat  edncotion,  which  id 
hoaoT  to  tiie  ocholar  and  to  the  master,  comes  in  aid  of  tiio  argument 

Some  chronologers  kuve  taken  upon  tliom  to  aocertaln  the  time  when  Platarofa*s  reputation  woo 
establiskied  in  Rome.  Peter  of  Alexandria  fixes  it  In  the  thirteenth  yoor  of  tlio  reign  of  Nero,  hi 
the  Coosolate  of  Capito  and  Rufus:  "Lucian,"  says  he,  "was,  at  this  time.  In  groat  roputatloa 
among  the  Romans;  and  Musonlus  and  Plutarch  wore  well  known."  Eusebius  brings  It  one  year 
lower,  and  tells  us,  that,  in  tlie  fourteenth  year  of  Nero's  reign,  Musonius  and  Plalaroh  were  hi 
gieat  reputation.  Both  these  writers  are  palpably  mistaken.  Wo  have  seen,  that  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Nero,  Plutarch  war  yet  at  school  under  Ammonlus;  and  it  is  not  Tory  probai>lo  that  a 
school-boy  should  be  celebrated  as  a  philosopher  In  Romo,  within  a  year  or  two  after.  Iikdoedy 
Enaebias  contradicts  himself;  for,  on  another  occoslon,  he  places  liim  In  the  reign  of  Adrian,  tbo 
thiid  year  of  the  Olympiad  234,  of  the  Christian  era  ISO:  ••In  this  year,"  says  he,  "the  phllosophon 
Flntaicfa  of  Cberooea,  Sextos,  and  Agathobulns,  flourished.*'  Thus  he  carries  lUm  as  much  too 
low,  ao  he  had  before  placed  him  too  high.  It  la  cortoln,  that  ho  fint  grew  into  repulatioK 
under  the  reign  of  Veqiasian,  and  that  bis  pbilooopbioal  Dune  was  ootaldished  in  tbo  time  of 
TW|an. 

It  seems  that  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  those  tlmos  wore  either  UUlo  aeqoainlod  with  oadi 
other's  works,  or  that  tliora  were  some  literary  jealousies  and  animosltios  between  them.  When 
nntarch  flourished,  there  wera  soToral  cotemporary  writera  of  distingolshod  abilities;  Peroeo% 
Lncan,  SUluo  Italicus,  Valerias  Fhiccus,  the  younger  PUay.Solinos,  Martial,  QninUliaa«  and  many 
more.  Y^t  none  of  those  have  made  the  least  mention  of  bim.  Was  this  envy?  or  was  It  Romaa 
pride?  Pooaibly  they  could  not  boar  that  a  Greek  sophist,  a  native  of  snob  a  eontomptlUo  town  as 
bbsrouea,  should  enjoy  the  palm  of  literary  praioe  In  Romo.  It  moot  be  oboonred,  at  tlio  ss— 
time,  that  the  principal  Roman  writers  had  conceived  a  jealousy  of  Uio  Greek  philooophen,  whiob 
was  very  prevailing  in  that  age.  Of  this  we  find  a  strong  testimony  in  the  elder  rliny,  whore^ 
npeaking  of  Goto  tlie  Censor's  disapproving  and  dismissing  the  Grecian  orators,  and  of  the  younger 
dalo's  bringing  In  triumph  a  sophist  from  Greece,  he  exchiime  In  terms  tliat  signified  contempt 
^ma/la  morum  eommutatio  ! 

However,  to  be  undistinguished  by  tbo  oDcomiuros  of  cotemporary  writers,  wao  by  no  meano  n 
Qiing  peculiar  to  Plutarch.  It  has  been,  and  still  Is,  the  fate  of  saperior  genius,  to  be  beheld  eiilior 
with  silent  or  abusive  envy.  It  makes  its  way  liice  the  son,  which  we  look  upon  with  pain,  unlear 
■ometiiing  passes  over  him  that  obeeures  hi^  glory.  We  then  view  with  eogornoss  the  shadow,  tiio 
dsnd  or  the  spot*  and  are  pleased  with  what  eclipses  the  brightness  we  otherwise  cannot  bear. 

Tet,  if  Plntsrch,  like  other  great  men,  found  ''Buvy  never  conquered  bat  by  death,"  his  maneo 
hare  been  appeased  by  the  amplest  atonements.  Among  the  many  that  liavo  done  honor  to  iilo 
memory,  the  following  onloginms  deserve  to  bo  recorded.  . 

AcTLOs  Gkuliuo  compliments  him  with  the  highest  distinction  In  science.* 

Tuiujs,  qaoCod  by  Ueliius,  calls  him  a  man  of  tlio  moot  consnmmato  learning  and  wlodom.t 
I  Romron  placet  hlin  at  the  bead  of  the  Greek  philosopherB4 
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SAKDumm,  in  hit  PMfeoe  to  the  Lira  of  the  Phflofoplien,  ealte  hfffl  tbe  most  dlviDe  Plntazchy 
the  braoty  and  harmony  of  philoMphy. 

PrnuEGH,  in  hii  monU  wriiingt,  froqnently  dlatin^ishM  him  by  tho  title  of  the  great  Plutarch. 

Honor  haa  been  done  to  him  iUiewiae  by  Orisren,  Himeriaa  the  Sophist,  Cyrillua,  Theodoretv 
Snidaa,  Pholiua,  Xiphilinua,  Joennea  Saliaberienaia,  Victorias,  Lipsiui,  and  Agathias  in  the  epigram 
which  is  thoa  translated  by  Dryden: 


Chmta—n.  Platareb,  to  thy  deathlM*  praiM 
Uoet  nartial  Rom*  this  cratefnl  sUtm  lalM  ; 
Became  both  Greece  and  the  xhj  fame  have  iliaredl ; 
Their  heroei  written,  and  their  ifvei  compared. 
Bat  thoB  ihTMlf  aoQld«t  never  write  thy  own; 
Their  lives  have  paralleU,  bnt  thine  haa  none. 


Bat  this  is  perfectly  extrayagant.    We  are  much  better  pleased  with  the  Greek  Tenaa  of  the  honeel 
Metropolitan  under  Conatautine  Monomachns.    They  desenre  to  be  translated. 

Lord  of  that  light,  that  living  power  to  aave 
Which  her  lost  sons  no  Heathen  Seitne*  gtyi 
If  aught  of  these  thy  mercy  means  lo  spare. 
Yield  Pitfte,  Lord,~7ield  rhttarek  to  my  prayer. 
Lad  by  no  graoe,  no  new  conversion  wronfht. 
They  felt  thy  own  divinity  of  thought. 
That  graoe  exerted,  spare  the  partial  rod: 
The  last,  best  witness,  that  thoa  art  their  God! 

Theodore  Oaza,  who  was  a  man  of  considerable  learning,  and  a  great  reviver  of  letters,  had  a 
narticaiar  attachment  to  our  biographer.  When  he  was  aslLed,  in  case  of  a  general  destracUon  of 
boolis,  what  author  he  would  wish  to  save  from  the  ruin,  he  answered  Plutarch.  He  considered  his 
htetorical  and  philoaophlcal  writings  as  the  most  beneficial  to  society,  and  of  course,  the  best  subati- 
tate  for  all  otiier  books. 

Were  it  neceaaary  to  produce  further  saiFragea  for  the  merit  of  Plutarch,  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  say,  that  he  has  been  praised  by  Montaigne,  St.  Evremont  and  Monteaquieu,  the  best  critics  and 
the  ablest  writers  of  their  time. 

After  receiving  the  moat  distinguished  honors  that  a  philosopher  could  enjoy;  after  the  god-like 
office  of  teaching  wiadom  and  g<Mdness  to  the  metropolis  of  the  world;  after  having  formed  an 
•mperor  to  virtue;  and  after  beholding  the  effi»cts  of  his  precepts  in  the  happiness  of  humanlcind: 
Plutarch  retired  to  his  native  country.  The  death  of  his  illustrious  prince  and  pupil,  to  a  man  of 
Ua  sensibility,  most  have  rendered  Rome  even  palaful:  for  whatever  influence  philosophy  may  have 
en  the  cultivation  of  tlie  mind,  we  find  that  it  haa  very  little  power  over  the  Interests  of  the  heart. 

It  must  have  been  in  the  decline  of  life  that  Plutarch  retired  to  Chsronea.  Bnt  though  he  with- 
drew from  the  busier  scenes  of  the  world,  he  fled  not  to  an  unprofitable  or  inactive  solitude.  In 
that  retirement  he  formed  the  ffreat  work  for  which  he  had  so  long  been  preparing  materlHls,  hie 
lives  of  Iliustrious  men;  a  wont  which,  as  Bcaliger  says,  non  aohanJuU  in  manibus  hominum,  at 
ttfam  htmmni  peneri§  memariam  oeeupavU. 

To  recommend  by  encomiums  what  has  been  received  with  universal  approbation,  would  be 
anperfluous.  But  to  observe  where  the  biographer  has  excelled,  and  in  what  he  has  failed;  to  make 
a  oue  estimate  as  well  of  the  defects  aa  of  the  merits  of  his  work;  may  have  its  use. 

Lipslus  has  observed,  tliat  he  does  not  write  history,  but  scraps  of  history;  non  kiatoriamy  8mi 
parUeuUu  historic.  This  is  said  of  his  Lives,  and,  'In  one  sense,  it  is  true.  No  single  life  that  he 
MS  written  will  afford  a  sufficient  liistory  of  ite  proper  period;  neither  was  it  possible  that  it  should 
do  so.  As  his  plan  comprised  a  number  of  cotemporary  lives,  most  of  which  were  in  public  charae*. 
tors,  the  business  of  their  period  was  to  be  divided  among  them.  The  general  history  of  the  time 
was  to  be  Uirown  into  separate  portions;  and  those  portions  were  to  be  allotted  to  such  characters  aa 
kad  the  principal  Interest  in  the  several  evente. 

This  was,  in  some  measure,  done  by  Plutarch;  but  it  was  not  done  with  great  art  or  accuracy. 
At  the  same  time,  as  we  have  already  observed,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered,  if  there  were  some  repe- 
titions, when  the  part  which  the  several  characters  bore  in  the  principal  events,  was  necessary  to  be 
pointed  out. 

Yet  these  scraps  of  history,  thus  divided  and  dispersed,  when  seen  in  a  collective  form,  make  no 
^ry  imperfect  narrative  of  the  times  witliln  their  view.  Their  biompher's  attention  to  the  mi- 
Hater  circumstances  of  character,  his  disquisitions  of  principles  and  manners,  and  his  political  and 
]^ilo8ophical  discussions,  lead  ua,  in  an  easy  and  intelligent  manner,  to  the  evente  he  describes. 

It  is  not  to  he  denied,  tiiat  his  narratives  are  sometimes  disorderly,  and  too  often  encumbered  with 
Impertiiient  digressions.  By  punning  with  too  much  iuduleence  the  train  of  ideas,  he  has  fre- 
quently destroyed  the  order  of  facts,  brought  together  evente  that  lay  at  a  distance  from  each  other, 
eaiied  forward  those  circumstances  to  which  he  should  have  made  a  regular  progress,  and  made  no 
eUier  apology  for  these  idle  excureiona,  but  by  telling  us  that  he  is  out  of  the  order  of  time. 

Notes,  in  the  time  of  Plutarch,  were  not  in  use.  Had  he  known  the  convenience  of  marginal 
writing,  he  would  certainly  have  thrown  the  greatest  part  of  his  digressious  into  that  form.  They 
are,  undoubtedly,  tedious  and  disgustful;  and  all  we  can  do  to  reconcile  ourselves  to  tliem,  is  to 
remember,  that,  in  the  first  place,  marginal  writing  was  a  thing  unknown;  and  that  the  benevolent 
desire  of  conveying  instruction,  was  the  greatest  motive  witli  the  biogmpher  for  Introductne  them. 
This  appean,  at  least,  from  the  nature  of  them;  for  they  are  chiefly  disquisitions  in  natural  liistory 
and  philosophy. 

In  painting  the  mannera  of  men,  Plutarch  la  truly  excellent  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  than  hit 
ttoral  distinctions;  nothing  finer  than  his  delineations  of  the  nUnd. 

The  spirit  of  philooopldcal  observation  and  inquiry,  which,  when  properly  directed,  ia  the  grsat 
eniament  and  exoelienoe  of  historical  compoaitlon»  Flatuneh  posaeaaoo  In  an  eminent  degrse.    ISa 
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biogn^lileal  wiltteft  tMush  phlloMphy  at  •wem  by  pvMtpt  mmd  hf  •naipb.    Hli  »•»!•  tad  hli 
characters  mntaiilly  explain  and  give  force  to  eaoh  other. 

flu  sentimtpnta  of  the  duty  ot  a  biographer  were  peoulaarly  jaat  and  deiteat^.  This  will  appear 
from  his  etnetarea  on  thoae  hiatorianB  who  wrote  of  Philiatoa.  '*It  ia  plain/'  aaya  be,  "thai 
Tlmens  taiiea  every  occasion;  from  Philiatua's  Itnown  adlMrenee  to  arbltniry  power,  to  load  him 
with  the  heaviest  reproaches.  Those  whom  he  injared  are  in  sone  degree  excusable,  if,  in  their 
reseatmeat,  they  treated  him  with  indignitlea  after  deatli.  Bat  whersfore  should  his  biographera, 
whom  he  never  injured,  and  who  have  had  the  benefit  of  his  works;  wherefore  should  they  exhibit 
him  with  all  tite  exaggeratioos  of  icarrility,  iu  those  scenes  of  distress  to  which  fortnae  someiimea 
tadaces  tiie  i>eat  of  meat  On  the  other  hand,  Bpboras  is  no  leai  extravagant  in  his  encomiums  on 
Phiiistas.  He  Itnows  well  how  to  throw  into  shade  the  foibles  of  the  human  character,  and  to  give 
an  air  of  piausibUity  to  the  most  indefensible  couduct:  but  with  all  his  elegance,  with  all  his  art,  lia 
cannot  reacoe  Philistua  from  the  imputation  of  being  the  most  strenuous  supporter  of  arbitrary 
power,  of  being  the  fondest  follower  and  admirer  of  the  luxury,  the  magnificence,  the  alliance  oi 
tyrants.  Upon  the  whole,  he  who  neither  defends  the  principles  of  Phlllstus,  nor  exults  over  hit 
miaforuines,  will  best  discharge  the  duties  of  the  historian." 

There  is  each  a  tluog  as  constitutional  religion.  There  is  a  certain  temper  and  frame  of  mind 
natniaJly  productive  of  devotion.  There  are  men  who  are  born  with  tiM  original  principles  of 
piety;  and  in  this  class  we  need  not  hesitate  to  place  Plutarch. 

If  this  disposition  lias  sometimes  made  him  too  indulgent  to  superstition,  and  too  attentive  to  tlM 
less  ratiooai  eircumstaoces  of  the  heathen  theology,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered.  But,  upon  the  whole* 
he  Ind  consistent  and  lionorable  notions  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

That  he  believed  the  nnity  of  the  Divine  Nature,  we  have  already  seen,  in  his  observations  ob 
the  word  «,  engraved  on  Apoilo^s  temple.  The  same  opinion,  too.  Is  found  In  his  Treatise  on  tha 
Cesntion  of  Oracles;  where,  in  tlie  character  of  a  Platonist,  he  argues  againat  the  Stolca,  who  denied 
tiie  plurality  of  worlds.  **!(  there  are  many  worlds,*'  said  the  stoles,  *«why  then  there  is  only  ona 
Fate,  and  one  Providence  to  guide  them;  for  the  Platonists  allow  that  there  is  bat  one.  Why  should 
not  many  Jupiters,  or  Gods,  be  necessury  for  the  government  of  many  worlds?*'  To  this  Plutarch 
answers,  "Whens  is  the  neceseily  of  supposing  many  Jupiters  for  this  plurality  of  worlds?  Is  not 
one  excellent  Being,  endued  with  reason  and  intelligence,  such  as  He  is  whom  we  achnowledge  ta 
be  the  Father  and  Lord  of  all  things,  sufficient  to  direct  and  rule  thaee  worlds?  If  there  were  mora 
supieme  agents,  their  decrees  would  be  vain,  and  contradictory  to  each  other." 

Bat  thoo^h  Plutarch  acknowledged  the  indivkiuality  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ha  believed,  never* 
tiieiean,  in  the  existence  of  intermediate  beings  of  an  inferior  order,  between  the  divine  and  the  human 
■stare.  Tbeae  beings  he  calls  genii,  or  demons.  It  Is  impossible,  he  thinks,  from  the  general  order  and 
principles  of  creation,  that  there  should  be  no  mean  betwixt  the  two  extraoMa  ef  a  mortal  and  Immortal 
being;  that  there  cannot  be  in  nature  so  great  a  vacuum,  without  some  intermediate  species  of  life, 
which  might  in  some  measure  partake  of  Iwth.  And  as  we  find  the  connection  between  soul  and 
body  to  be  made  by  means  of  the  animal  spirits,  so  these  demons  are  iBteiligenoea  between  divinity 
and  humanity.  Their  nature,  however,  is  believed  to  be  progressive.  At  firit  they  are  supposed  t« 
have  been  virtuous  men,  whoee  seals  being  refined  from  the  gross  parts  of  their  former  existence^ 
are  admitted  into  Uie  higher  order  of  genii,  and  are  from  thence  either  raised  to  a  more  exalted  mode 
of  etherial  being,  or  degraded  to  mortal  forms,  according  to  their  merit  or  their  degeneracy.  Ona 
order  of  these  genii,  he  supposes,  presides  over  oracles;  others  admlnstared,  under  the  Buprema 
Being,  tlie  afTairs  and  the  fortunes  of  men,  supporting  the  virtuous,  punishing  tlie  bad,  and  some- 
times even  commuuicaiiug  with  the  best  and  purest  natures.  Thus  the  genius  of  Socrates  stUl 
warned  him  of  approaching  danger,  and  taught  him  to  avoid  it. 

It  is  tills  order  of  btrings  which  the  late  Mr.  Thompeon,  who  In  enthusiasm  was  a  Platonist,  and 
in  benevolence  a  Pythagorean,  has  so  beautifnlly  described  In  his  Seasons;  and,  as  If  the  good  bard 
bad  believed  the  doctrine,  he  patheUoally  invokea  a  favorite  spirit  which  had  klaly  foraakaa  ita 
famer  mansion: — 

And  ut  thoa,  Stanley,  of  that  •aeied  bead  ? 
Alas!  for  a*  too  teoni     • 

Sncfa  were  P]ntarch*s  religioas  principles;  and  as  a  proof  that  he  thought  then  of  eonoeqnanea, 
he  entered,  after  bis  retirement,  into  a  sacred  ciiaracter,  and  was  consecrated  priest  of  Apollo. 

This  was  not  his  mIo  appointment,  when  iie  returned  to  ChBronaa.  He  nnilsd  tne  sacerdotal 
with  tlie  magisterial  character,  and  devoted  himself  at  once  to  the  service  of  tha  gfods,  and  to  tha 
dntiea  of  society.  He  did  not  think  that  philosophv,  or  the  pursuit  of  letters,  ought  to  exempt  any 
man  from  personal  service  in  the  community  to  which  he  belonged;  and  though  his  literary  labon 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  world,  lie  sought  no  excuas  in  thoae  from  diachargiug  offioea 
of  poblic  trust  in  his  little  city  of  Chaeronea. 

It  appears  that  he  passed  through  several  of  these  offices,  and  that  he  waa  at  last  appointed  arehon, 
or  chief  magistrate  of  the  citv.  Whether  he  retained  his  superintendency  of  lUyria  after  the  death 
ef  Trajan,  we  do  not  certainly  know:  but,  in  this  humble  apliere,  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to 
Inquire  in  what  manner  a  philosmiher  would  administer  jastk». 

With  regard  to  the  inferior  offices  that  ha  bore,  he  looked  apon  them  in  the  name  light  as  tha 
great  Epaminondas  had  done,  who,  when  he  was  appointed  to  a  commission  beneath  his  rank,  ob- 
served, "that  no  office  could  giv3  dignity  to  him  that  held  it;  but  that  he  who  held  it  might  rive 
dignity  to  any  office."  It  hi  not  unentertaiuing  to  hear  our  philoaopher  apologixe  for  his  employ- 
aient,'when  be  discliarges  the  office  of  commissioner  of  sewers  and  public  buildings.  "I  make  no 
dsabt,"  says  he,  *'that  the  citizens  of  Cheeronea  often  smile,  when  tney  see  me  employed  in  sncb 
offices  as  these.  On  such  occasions,  I  generally  call  to  miad  what  is  said  of  Antlsthenes: — When 
be  ms  brintnaE  home,  in  his  own  hands,  a  dirty  fish  from  the  market,  some,  who  obeerved  It,  ex« 
amed  their  sorpriae;  '  It  Is  for  myself,*  saki  Anthistbenea,  <that  I  carry  this  fish.'  On  the  con- 
Uvy,  kr  my  own  porU  ^^^  I  am  laUiad  far  meaanrlag   tilea,  ar  fw  ealeahiting  a  quantity  of 
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0lon«s  or  mortar,  I  anawttr,  that  it  is  ttO<  for  myaolf  I  do  thew  things,  bat  for  my  country.  For,  in 
all  things  of  this  nature,  the  public  utility  takes  off  the  disgr&ce;  and  the  meaner  the  office  70a 
•astaiii  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  compliment  that  you  pay  to  the  public." 

Plutarch,  in  the  capacity  of  a  public  magistrate,  was  indefatigable  in  recommending  unanimity 
to  the  citizeus.  To  carry  this  point  more  effectually,  he  lays  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  a 
magistrate  should  be  affable  and  easy  of  access;  that  his  house  should  always  be  open  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  those  who  sought  for  justice;  and  that  he  should  not  satisfy  himself  merely  with  allotting 
eertaiu  hours  of  the  day  to  sit  for  the  dispatch  of  business,  but  that  ho  should  employ  a  part  of  his 
time  in  private  negotiations,  in  making  up  domestic  quarrels,  and  reconciling  divided  friends.  This 
employment  he  regarded  as  one  of  the  priucipal  parti  of  his  office;  and,  indeed,  he  might  prop«rlj 
eoiisiUer  it  in  a  political  light,  for  it  too  frequently  happens,  that  the  most  dangerous  public  factions 
are  at  first  kindled  by  private  misunderstandings.  Thus,  in  one  part  of  his  works,  he  falls  into  tlie 
aame  eeutimeut:  *'As  public  confiagratious,"  says  he,  "do  not  always  begin  in  public  edifices,  but 
are  caused  more  frequently  by  some  lamp  neglected  in  a  private  house:  so  in  the  administration  of 
states,  it  does  not  always  happen  tiiat  the  flame  of  sedition  arises  from  political  differences,  but  from 
private  dissensions,  which,  ruuuing  through  a  long  chain  of  connections,  at  length  affect  the  wlioI« 
body  of  the  people.  For  this  reason,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  duties  of  a  minister  of  state  or 
magistrate,  to  heal  these  private  animosities,  and  to  prevent  them  from  growing  into  public  divi* 
sious."  After  these  ol)servations,  he  mentions  several  states  and  cities  which  had  owed  their  ruin  to 
tike  same  little  causes;  and  then  adds,  that  we  ought  not  by  any  means  to  be  inattentive  to  the  mls> 
understandings  of  private  men,  but  apply  to  them  the  most  timely  remedies;  for,  by  proper  care, 
as  Cato  observes,  what  is  great  beconMs  little,  and  what  is  little  is  reduced  to  nothing.  Of  the  trntli 
of  those  observations,  the  annals  of  our  own  country,  we  wish  we  had  no  reason  to  say  our  own 
times,  have  presented  us  with  many  melancholy  instances. 

As  Plutarch  obeerved  that  it  wss  a  fashionable  fault  among  men  of  fortune  to  refuse  a  proper  respect  to 
magistrates  of  inferior  rank,  fate  endeavored  to  remove  this  impolitic  evil  as  well  by  precept  as  by  ezamplo. 

"To  learn  obedience  and  deference  to  the  magistrate,*'  says  he,  "is  one  of  the  first  and  best  prin- 
ciples of  discipline;  nor  ought  these  by  any  means  to  be  dispensed  with,  though  that  magistrato 
should  be  inferior  to  us  in  figure  or  in  fortune.  For  how  absurd  is  it,  if,  in  theatrical  exhibitions,  ths 
meanest  actor,  that  wears  a  momentary  diadem,  shall  receive  his  due  respect  from  superior  players; 
•ud  yet,  in  civil  life,  men  of  grreater  power  or  wealth  shall  withhold  the  deference  that  is  due  to  the 
magistrate!  In  this  case,  however,  they  should  remember,  that  while  they  consult  their  own  impor- 
tance, tliey  detract  from  the  honor  of  tlie  state.  Private  dignity  ought  always  to  rive  plaoe  to  pnUie 
■tttliority;  as,  in  Sparta,  it  was  usual  for  the  kinffs  to  rise  in  compliment  to  the  epnori." 

With  regard  to  Plutarch's  political  principles,  it  is  clear  that  he  was,  even  while  at  Rome,  a 
Kepubiicau  in  heart,  and  a  friend  to  liberty:  but  this  does  him  no  peculiar  honor.    Such  privileges 

Sre  the  birthright  of  mankind;  and  they  are  never  parted  with  but  through  fear  or  favor.  At 
Lome,  be  acted  like  a  philosopher  of  the  world.  Quando  not  ttomo  in  Roma,  not  jotkamo  ODins 
JB^Um  fanno  in  Roma.  He  found  a  constitution  which  he  had  not  power  to  alter;  yet,  though  he 
oould  not  make  mankind  f^ee,  he  made  them  comparatively  happy,  by  teaching  clemency  to  tl&eir 
temporary  ruler.'* 

At  ChiBronea  we  find  him  more  openly  avowing  the  principles  of  liberty.  During  his  residence 
at  Rome,  he  had  remarked  an  essential  error  in  the  police.  In  all  complaints  and  processes,  however 
trifling,  the  people  had  recourse  to  the  first  ofik»rs  of  state.  By  tills  means  they  supposed  that 
their  interest  would  be  promoted;  but  it  had  a  certain  tendency  to  enslave  them  still  more,  and  to 
render  them  the  tools  and  dependents  of  court  power.  Of  these  measures  the  archon  of  Chceronea 
thus  expresses  his  disapprobation:  "At  the  same  time,*'  says  he,  "that  we  endeavor  to  render  a 
city  otMdient  to  its  magistrates,  we  must  beware  of  reducing  it  to  a  servile  or  too  humiliating  a  con- 
dition. Those  who  carry  every  trifle  to  the  cognizance  of  the  supreme  magistrate,  are  contributing 
all  they  can  to  the  servitude  of  their  country."  And  it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  habitual  and 
universal  exertion  of  authority  has  a  natural  tendency  to  arbitrary  dominion. 

We  have  now  considered  Plutarch  in  the  light  of  a  philosopher,  a  biographer,  and  a  magbtrate; 
we  have  entered  into  his  moral,  religious  and  political  cnaracter,  as  well  as  the  information  we  could 
obtain  would  enable  us.  It  only  remains  that  we  view  him  in  the  domestic  sphere  of  life — tliat 
little,  but  trying  sphere,  where  we  act  wholly  from  ourselves,  and  assume  no  character  but  tiiat 
which  nature  and  education  have  given  us. 

Dacier,  ou  fSaliing  into  this  part  of  Plutarch's  history,  has  made  a  whimsical  observation.  "There 
are  two  cardinal  poinu,"  says  he,  "in  a  man's  life,  which  determine  his  happiness  or  his  misery. 
These  are  his  birth  and  his  marriage.  It  is  in  vain  for  a  man  to  be  born  fortunate,  if  he  be  nnfortunate 
in  his  marriage."  How  Dacier  could  reconcile  the  astrologers  to  this  new  doctrine,  it  is  not  easy  to 
say:  for,  upon  this  principle,  a  man  must  at  least  iiave  two  good  stars,  one  for  his  birth  day,  the 
other  for  his  wedding  day;  as  it  seems  that  the  influence  of  the  natal  star  could  not  extend  beyond 
the  bridal  morn,  but  that  a  man  then  falls  under  a  difierent  dominion. 

At  what  time  Plutarch  entered  into  this  state,  we  are  not  quite  certain;  but  as  it  is  not  probable 
that  a  man  of  his  wisdom  would  marry  at  an  advanced  time  of  life,  and  as  his  wife  was  a  native  of  ^ 
Chsrouea,  we  may  conclude  that  he  married  before  he  went  to  Rome.    However  that  might  be,  it 
appears  that  he  was  fortunate  in  his  choice;  for  his  wife  was  not  only  well-born  and  well-bred,  but 
a  woman  of  distinguished  sense  and  virtue.     Her  name  was  Timoxena 

Plutarch  appears  to  have  had  at  least  five  children  by  her,  four  sons,  and  a  daughter,  whom,  out 
of  regard  for  her  mother,  he  called  Timoxena.  He  has  given  us  a  proof  that  he  had  all  the  tender- 
ness of  an  affectionate  father  for  these  children,  by  recording  a  little  instance  of  his  daughter's 
natural  benevolence.  "When  she  was  very  young,"  says  he,  "she  would  frequently  beg  of  her 
unrse  to  give  the  breast  not  only  to  the  other  children,  but  to  her  babies  and  dolls,  which  she  con- 
sidered as  her  dependents,  and  under  her  protection."  Who  does  not  see,  in  this  simple  eireura- 
stanoe,  at  once  the  fondness  of  the  parent,  and  the  benevolent  disposition  of  the  man? 

But  the  phUesepter  «oob  lost  hU  little  UsasDm  of  hnmanitj.    His  Timoxena  died  in  her  Infaney) 
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torn  if  we  may  judge  from  the  eontolatory  letter  he  wrote  to  her  mother  on  dw  oeeeelon,  he  hora 
&e  lose  ee  beeeme  a  philoeopher.  *«Coii«der,*'  leld  he,  "that  death  hae  deprfred  year  Tlmoxeaa 
oaly  of  email  enjoymeate.  The  thing*  ihe  kaew  were  hat  of  little  eooseqaeocei  aad  ihe  ooald  be 
delighted  only  with  triflee.**  In  this  letter  we  find  a  portrait  of  hit  wife  whleh  doee  her  the 
greatest  honor.  From  the  testimony  glYon  by  her  haoband.  It  appears  that  she  was  far  ahoTo  the 
fsneial  weakneae  and  affectation  of  her  sex.  She  had  no  pMsioa  for  the  ezpensirenees  of  dress,  er 
lbs  parade  of  public  appearances.  She  thoaght  every  kind  of  eztravagance  MimiHt,  aad  her 
ambition  went  not  beyond  the  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life. 

riatarch  had  before  this  buried  two  of  his  sons,  his  eldeet  eon,  and  a  yon  agar  named  Cliaroa,  and  It 
appears  from  the  above  mentioued  letter,  that  the  conduct  of  Timoxeua,  on  these  events,  was  worthy 
the  wife  of  a  philoeopher.  She  did  oot  disfigure  herself  by  change  of  apparel,  or  give  way  to  the 
extravagaace  of  grief,  as  women  in  general  do  on  such  occasions,  bat  sapported  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  with  a  solemn  and  rational  submission,  even  when  they  seemed  to  be  meet  severe  8ha 
bad  taiien  unwear«>d  pains,  and  uiidergoue  the  gmtest  sufferings,  to  nune  her  son  Charon  at  her 
owa  breast,  at  a  time  when  an  abscess  formed  near  the  part  had  obliged  her  to  undergo  aa  incloloa* 
Tet,  when  the  child,  reared  wltn  »o  much  tender  patn  and  difficulty,  died,  those  who  went  to  vWt 
her  oa  the  melancholy  occasion,  found  her  house  In  no  more  disorder  than  if  nothing  distressing 
had  happeoed.  She  received  her  friends  as  Admetus  entertained  Hercules,  who,  the  same  day  that 
he  baried  Alceete,  betrayed  not  the  least  confusion  before  his  herolo  guesL 

With  a  woman  of  ao  much  dignity  of  mind  and  excellence  of  disposition,  a  man  of  Ptatareh*a 
wbdom  and  humanity  must  have  been  infinitely  happy:  and,  indeed.  It  appears  from  those  preoepli 
of  conjugal  happiaess  and  affection  which  he  has  left  os,  that  he  has  drawn  his  observations  from 
ozperienoe,  and  that  the  mlee  be  recommended  had  been  previously  exemplified  In  his  own  family. 

it  is  said  that  Plutarch  had  some  misundentandiog  with  his  wife*s  relations:  apoa  which  TlmoxeiM» 
fearing  that  it  might  affect  their  union,  had  doty  and  religion  enough  to  go  as  far  as  Meant  HelleoB 
and  sacrifice  to  Xjovo,  who  had  a  celebrated  temple  there. 

He  left  two  sona,  Plutarch  and  Lampriaa.  The  hitter  appears  to  have  been  a  philoeopher,  and  11 
is  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  a  catalogue  of  his  fetlier's  writings;  which,  however,  one  caanot  look 

rm,  as  Mr.  Dry  den  aays,  without  the  same  emotions  that  a  merchant  mast  feel  In  panislBg  a  biB 
freight  after  be  has  lost  his  veesel.    The  writings  no  longer  extant  are  these: 
'  Hercules, 
Ueslod, 
Pindar, 

Cmtes  and  Daiphantas,  with  a  Pamllel, 
Leonidas, 


■pen,  1 
effrcii 


The  Lirea  of  j  Scipio  Africanas»  Junior,  and  MeteUas» 
Augustas, 
Tiberias, 
Claadius, 
Nero, 
Caligula, 
Vitelline, 
I  Epamiuondas  and  the  Elder  Scipio»  with  a  PtealM. 
Pour  Books  of  Commentariee  on  Homer. 
Four  Books  of  Commentaries  on  Hesiod. 
Five  Books  to  Empedocles,  on  the  Quintessenoe. 
Five  Books  of  Essays. 
Three  Books  of  Fables. 
Three  Books  of  Rhetoric. 
Three  Books  on  the  Introduction  of  the  Soat 
Two  Books  of  Extracts  from  the  PhlloeophenL 
Three  Boolu  on  Sense. 
Three  Books  on  the  great  Actions  of  Citieo. 
Two  Books  on  Politics. 
An  Eiway  on  Opportunity,  to  Theophrastoa. 
Four  Books  on  the  Obeolete  ParU  of  History. 
Two  Books  of  Proverbe. 
Eight  B'>oks  on  the  Topics  of  Aristotle. 
Three  Books  on  Justice,  to  Chrysippua. 
An  Eemy  on  Poetry. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Difference  between  the  Pyrrhoniana  and  the  Acadamlclana. 
A  Treatise  to  prove  that  tliere  was  but  one  Academy  of  Plato. 
Aalos  Gellitts  has  taken  a  long  story  from  Taurus,  about  Plutarch's  method  of  correcting  a  dava, 
ji  which  there  b  nothing  more  than  this,  that  he  paniahed  him  like  a  phiiosopher,  and  gave  him 
his  disclpiine  without  being  oat  of  temper. 

Plutarch  had  a  nephew  named  Sextos,  who  bore  a  considerable  reputation  la  the  worid  of  letters, 
and  taoght  the  Greek  language  and  learning  to  Marcus  Antonlnas.  The  character  which  that  phi* 
IsBopher  has  given  him,  in  his  First  Book  of  Reflections,  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  applied  to 
his  vBde.  <*9extus,  by  his  example,  taught  me  mildness  and  humanity  to  govern  my  house  like  a 
good  lailier  of  a  femily;  to  fall  Into  an  easy  and  unaffected  gravity  of  manneis;  to  live  agrseably  ta 
aataie;  to  find  out  the  art  of  discovering  and  preventing  the  wants  of  my  friends;  to  connive  at 
Ike  aOlsy  foUiea  of  the  igaoraat  and  impertinent;  and  to  comply  with  the  anderstandings  and  tha 
I  of 


Oaa  of  the  lowaida  of  phUosophy  Is  long  life;  and  tt  is  clear  that  Plutarah  enjoyed  this;  bat  a# 
or  the  ^zeuamtMMm  of  hb  death,  w«  have  no  mtisfedory  acoounk 
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THESEUS. 


AS  gBographen  thnut  into  the  eztramitles  of 
tibeir  maps  those  conmtrieB  that  are  anknown  to 
tenitiemsrkiiig  at  the  lama  time,  tliat  all  beyond 
li  billa  of  sand  and  haunts  of  wild  iMaita,  froxen 
■MB,  manhes,  and  mountains  that  are  inaoceaiible 
to  haoian  conrage  or  indastry;  to,  in  comparing 
the  lives  of  Ulustrions  men,  wlien  I  have  passed 
Ihrough  theae  periods  of  time  which  may  be  de- 
Kiibed  with  probability,  and  where  history  may 
find  firm  footing  in  facts,  I  may  say,  my  Senecio,* 
of  the  remoter  ages,  that  all  beyond  is  fall  of  pro- 
digy and  fiction,  the  regions  of  poets  and  fabvllsts, 
WTspped  in  clouds,  andanworthy  of  belief.t    Yet 
iinee  I  liad  given  an  account  of  Lycorgus  and 
Mama,  I  thought  I  might  without  impropriety  as- 
cend to  Romulus,  as  I  bad  approached  his  times. 
But  eonsidering 

WW,  Ibr  tbe  pain,  ia  eoatMt  Ugii  thaU  Jeiaf 
Or  viw  a  •qoal  naka  shall  tuadl 


(as  Achylna  expresses  it)  it  appeared  to  me,  that 
be  who  peopled  the  beanUfnl  and  famed  city  of 
Athens,  might  be  best  contrasted  and  compared 
with  tJie  father  of  the  magnificent  and  invincible 
Rome.  Permit  us  then  to  take  from  Fable  her  ex- 
travagance, and  make  her  yield  to,  and  acc^t  the 
foim  o^  History:  but  where  she  obstinately  de- 


es probability,  and  refuses  to  mix  with  what  is 
oedible,  we  must  implore  the  candor  of  our  readers, 
and  their  kind  allowanoe  for  the  tales  of  Anti- 

Insnm,  then,  appeared  to  answer  to  Romulus 
In  many  particuhm.  Both  were  of  uncertain  par- 
entage, born  out  of  wedlock;  and  both  had  tlw 
repute  of  being  sprung  from  tiie  gods.  Both  stood 
in  the  first  rank  of  warrion;  for  both  had  great 
powen  of  mind,  with  great  strength  of  body.  One 
was  tlie  founder  of  Rome,  and  one  peopled  Athens, 
the  most  illustrious  cities  in  the  world.  Both  car- 
ried off  women  by  violence.  Both  were  involved 
tn  domestic  miseries,  and  exposed  to  family  resent- 
■Mntd  and  both,  toward  the  end  of  their  lives, 
ave  ssrii  CO  have  offended  their  respective  citlxens, 
ff  we  may  l)elieve  what  seems  to  be  delivered  with 
the  least  mixture  ofpoetical  fiction. 

The  lineage  of  Theseus,  bv  his  father's  sfcie, 
tretches  to  JSrecthens  and  the  first  inhabitanti 


la  of  eoBsalsrdigaiky,  wbo  flsv 
Tn^,  aad  to  wbom  FUbt  m 
i]«si  not  the  Beaoeio  jmt  to  dsai 


Uhed  Wider  Herrm  aad 
dsMS«d  fone  of  hit  Epiftlssj 
by  Doaitiaa. 

t  Tha  wild  fietioas  ef  tbe  fabalsaa  agat  nay  partiv  ba 
Meoaatcd  for  fien  tb«  gaalai  of  tba  writan,  who  (at  Fla- 
toiefa  obsarras)  wara  ehially  poaU;  aad  paftly  fiom  aa  af* 
Actalfea  of  Mnoothiaff  axtraocdiaaij  or  piatomatnral  ia 
'    .  whieh  hma  gmomsnitf  fiavaUad,  both  ia  aatioBS 


iaai  nfMftfri^^ear 


of  this  country;*  by  his  mother's  ride  to  Pelopo^f 
who  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Peloponne* 
sian  kings,  not  only  on  account  of  his  great  opu* 
lence,  but  the  number  of  his  children:  for  ba 
married  his  daughters  to  persons  of  the  first  dig> 
nity,  aM  found  means  to  place  his  sons  at  tba 
head  of  the  chief  states.  One  of  them,  named 
Pittheus,  grandfather  to  Theaens,  founded  th« 
small  city  of  Troesene,  and  was  esteemed  the  most 
learned  and  the  wisest  man  of  his  age.  The  e^ 
sence  of  the  wisdom  of  those  days  consisted  in  suok 
moral  sentences  as  Heslodt  ia  celebnted  for  In  hi* 
Book  of  Works.  One  of  these  is  ascribed  to 
Pittheus: 


This  is  confirmed  bv  Aristotle:  aad  Euiipftdsi* 
in  saying  tliat  Hlppolytus  was  taught  by  <*th« 
sage  and  venerable  Pittheus,**  gives  him  a  very 
honorable  testimony. 

iEgeus  wanting  to  have  children,  is  said  to  havv 
received,  from  the  Onela  at  Delphi,  that  oato- 
brated  answer  which  commanded  him  not  to  ap* 
proach  any  woman  before  he  returned  to  Athank 
But  as  the  Oracle  seemed  not  to  give  him  clear  inp 
struction,  he  came  to  Troezene,  and  oommuBftf- 
cated  it  to  Pittheus  in  the  following  terms: 

Tba  nyttia  vatoal  shall  aatoaah*d  leaMla, 

Tin  la  thy  aatWaraaha 

It  is  uncertain  what  Pittheus  saw  in  this  Om- 
cle.  However,  either  by  persoaston  or  deoeit*  ha 
drew  .£gens  into  converMtion  with  his  daughtsr 
^Ihra.  JEgens  afterward  coming  to  know  that 
she  whom  he  had  lain  with  was  Pitthe«s'sda«|h- 
ter,  and  suspecting  her  to  be  with  child,  hia  • 
•word  and  a  pair  of  sandals  andsr  a  large  stoaa^ 


*  TboMst  wat  tha  Bizth  la  dasoaat  flam  Bvaothoat,  at 
Etittthoaioa,  taid  to  l»a  tha  soa  of  Valaaa  aad  Miaarra,  si 
CraaaOf  gruid.daiijrbiar  of  Craaaa*.  Iha  sacoad  kiaf  of 
Athaas;  m  that  Flatareh  rary  iaiUy  saya,  that  Thaioae 
was  dasoaadad  from  tho  Aatootaoaas,  onlrst  iabahitaale 
of  Atlioa.  who  wara  so  eallad  baoaasa  thay  prataadad  to  be 
born  In  that  va^  ooantry.  It  Is  gaaaraUy  aJlowad,  how^ 
arar,  that  this  kiacdon  was  fooadad  by  Cacrops*  aa  Egyp- 
tian, who  bvMfht  nithai  a  colony  of  Saitas,  aboat  tha  yaw 
of  tha  world  8448,  bafofo  ChrUt  lftS6.  Tba  InhabitanU  oi 
Attica  wars  indaad  a  mora  aneiant  IMO|»la  than  thosa  at 
many  othar  districts  of  Giaaoa,  which  l»aia(  of  a  mora  faf^ 
tUa  soil,  olVan  chaafcd  thair  masters,  whila  faw  warn  aai* 
bitioas  of  settling  ia  a  banan  aoantry. 

t  Palops  was  the  soa  of  Tantalas,  and  of  Phryfiaa  oa> 
traction.  Ha  eairiad  with  him  immaasa  riebas  lata  Polo- 
ponnasns,  wbieh  ba  had  dng  oat  of  tha  mines  of  Moaai 
mpilas.  By  mesas  of  this  wealth,  ha  got  tha  goTemmaafc 
of  tha  oiost  eaosidarabia  towns  lar  his  soas,  aad  maoiad 
his  daaghtars  te  priaoae. 

tHaslad  ionrishad  aboat  ivo  handrad  yaan  silav  FlU 
Ihona.    Bolomen  wiote  his  Msial  J 


<«) 
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which  hftd  a  Mvflty  for  te  purwm.  Before  hli 
deputare,  ho  told  the  eeoret  to  the  priiice«  only, 
and  left  orders,  that  if  ahe  broof  ht  forth  a  oon, 
who,  when  he  eame  to  a  man's  eetate,  shonld  be 
able  to  remoTe  the  etone,  and  take  away  the 
things  left  under  it,  she  shonld  send  him  with 
these  tokens  to  him  with  all  imaginable  priyaey; 
for  he  was  Tory  mnoh  afraid  that  aome  plot  wonld 
be  formed  against  him  by  the  Pallantkle,  who  de- 
spised him  for  his  want  of  children.  These  were 
fifty  brothers,  the  soue  of  Pallas.* 

JBthn  wasdeliTered  of  a  ton;  and  aome  eay 
be  was  immediately  named  Theeetts,t  beoanse  of 
the  laying  np  of  the  tokens;  others,  that  he  re- 
oeiTod  his  name  afterward  at  Athens,  when  .£geae 
acknowledged  him  for  hit  eon.  He  was  broaght 
np  by  Pittheus,  and  had  a  tutor  named  Conni<MS, 
to  whom  the  Athenlane,  even  In  our  tlmee,  neii* 
floe  a  ram  on  the  day  preceding  the  Tlieeean 
Feasts,  giving  thfs  honor  to  his  memory  upon  a 
much  juster  acconnt  than  that  which  they  pay  to 
Siianion  and  Parrhasius,  who  only  made  alatnes 
and  pictures  of  Theeens.  ^ 

As  it  was  then  the  custom  for  such  as  oad  ar* 
rlTed  at  man's  estate,  to  go  to  Delphi  to  ofier  the 
first-fruits  of  their  hair  to  Apollo,  Theseus  went 
thither,  and  the  place  where  this  ceremony  is  per- 
formed, from  him,  is  said  to  be  yet  called  Theaea. 
He  shaved,  however,  only  the  fore  part  of  his 
head,  as  Homer  tells  us  the  Abantes  did;t  and 
this  kind  of  tonsure,  on  his  account,  was  called 
Theeeis.  The  Abantes  first  cut  their  hair  in  this 
manner,  not  In  imitation  of  the  Arabians,  as 
some  imagine,  nor  yet  of  the  JWysians,  hot  be- 
cause they  were  a  warlike  people,  who  loved  close 
fighting,  and  were  more  expert  in  it  tlian  any 
ower  nation.    Thus  Archilochus;^ 

Thei«  twang  not  bowt,  nor  sling  tbo  hUting  ston*, 
Whon  Man  eiulU,  and  fiolds  with  annios  giooa: 
Far  nobler  tkill  BnboM**  aonadiiplar, 
And  with  tha  tbondoring  aword  daaido  tha  firay. 

Tliat  they  might  not,  therefore,  give  advantage 
to  their  enemies  by  their  hair,  they  took  care  to  cut 
It  off.  And  we  ate  informed  that  Alexander  of 
If  aoedon,  having  made  the  same  obeervation,  or- 
dered liis  Macedonian  troopa  to  cut  off  their  beards, 
theee  being  a  ready  Iwndle  in  battle. 

For  some  time,  iEthra  declared  not  the  real 
Ihther  of  Theeens,  but  the  report  propagated  by 
PIttheus  was,  that  he  was  the  son  of  Neptune: 
Isr  the  TrsBzenlans  principally  worship  tliat  god; 
be  is  the  patron  of  their  city;  to  him  they  oiler 
their  flrsl-fyuita;  and  their  money  bears  the  im* 
prsssion  of  a  trident  Tkieseue,  in  his  Tonth, 
discovering  not  only  great  strength  of  body,  but 
fifmness  and  solidity  of  mind,  together  with  a 
large  share  of  understanding  and  prudence,  ^thra 
led  him  to  tiie  stone,  and  having  told  him  the 

*  Pallat  wa»  brothar  to  ^ena,  and  aa  JBfna  was  ibd- 
aeaod  to  have  no  children,  tlie  rallantida  conaidered  the 
Kingdom  of  Athena  nt  their  nndoubted  inheritanoe.  It 
WM  nataral,  therefore,  fbr  Agent  to  conolnde,  that,  if  they 
eame  to  know  he  had  a  son,  ther  would  attempt  to  aaaaa- 
fin^p  either  him  or  hi«  son. 

t'Fhe  Greeks,  aa  well  as  the  Hebrews,  gave  names  both 
to  persons  and  thingt  ftom  some  OTont  or  eirenmstanoe  at- 
tending that  whieh  they  wen  to  name.  The  Gteek  word 
f%§tis  signifies  toy^nr  •»*  «ad  tkttihm  ««oa,  U  •dam> 
Mlrcf  or  rather  fe  eifefC  «  mm.  iBgena  did  both;  the  cere- 
nonj  of  adoj^tion  being  neoeaaarjr  to  enable  Theaeas,  who 
was  not  a  legitimate  son,  to  inherit  the  crown. 

X  The  Abantes  were  the  inbabitaau  of  Baboa,  batflrigta- 
sIH  of  Ab»,  a  town  in  Thraoe. 

f  Arehilochns  was  a  Greek  poet,  who  IlTod  aboat  the 
tfme  of  Romalaa.  Homer  had  given  the  same  aoooeat  of 
the  Abaatea  aboTO  three  hnndred  yean  before.  For,  in  the 
saoond  book  of  the  Iliad,  be  tolla  as,  the  Abaatas  pioread 
tto  hrsaatplatoeof  tfwir  enemiea  with  eztoaded  apean  st 
pttes)  thai  to  to  aay*  they  ihagbt  bead  to  baad. 


tmtii  eoncemlng  his  oHgfn,  ordered  him  to  take 
up  his  father's  tokens,  and  sail  to  Atheiv.  Ha 
eeaily  removed  the  stone,  but  refused  to  go  by  sea* 
though  he  might  have  done  ft  with  great  safety, 
and  Siough  he  was  pressed  to  it  by  the  entreatlee 
of  his  grandflither  and  his  mother;  while  it  was 
haxardous,  at  that  time,  to  go  by  land  to  Athens, 
becaune  no  part  was  free  fh>m  the  danger  of  ruf- 
iians  and  robbers.  Thoee  times,  indeed,  produced 
men  of  strong  and  Indefatigable  powers  of  body, 
of  extraordinary  swiftness  and  agility;  but  they 
applied  those  powen  to  nothing  just  or  useful.^— 
On  the  contrary,  their  genius,  their  disposition, 
their  pleasures,  tended  only  to  Insolence,  to  vio- 
lence,' and  to  npine.  As  for  modesty,  iustloe, 
e^nity,  and  humanity,  they  looked  upon  them  as 
qualities  In  which  those  who  had  it  in  tlieir  power 
to  add  to  their  possessions,  had  no  manner  of 
concern;  yirtnes  praised  only  by  such  as  were 
afraid  of  being  injured,  and  who  ahstained  frona 
injuring  others  out  of  the  same  principle  of  fear. 
Some  of  these  ruffians  were  cut  off  by  Uerculea 
in  his  peregrinations,  while  othen  escaped  to  their 
lurking  holes,  and  were  spared  by  the  liero  Ia 
contempt  of  their  cowardice.  But  when  Herculea 
liad  unforiunately  killed  Iphitus,  he  retired  to  Ly- 
dia,  wliere,  for  a  long  time,  he  was  a  slave  to  Ora* 
pliale,*  a  punishment  which  he  Impoeed  upon 
himself  for  the  murder.  The  Lydfains  tlien  en* 
joyed  great  quiet  and  security;  but  in  Greece  tha 
same  kind  of  enormities  broke  out  anew,  there 
being  no  one  to  restrain  or  quell  them.  It  was 
therefore  extremely  dangerous  to  travel  by  land 
from  Peloponnesus  to  Athens;  and  PIttheus,  aa- 
quaintinff  Theseus  with  the  number  of  these  ruf* 
fians,  and  with  their  cruel  treatment  of  strangers, 
advised  him  to  go  by  sea.  But  he  had  long  neen 
secretly  fired  with  the  g[|ory  of  Hercnlee,  whom 
he  held  in  the  highest  esteem,  listening  with 
great  attention  to  such  as  related  his  achlevoments* 
particularly  to  those  that  bad  seen  him,  conversed 
with  him,  and  had  been  witnesses  to  his  prowesab 
He  was  ajfected  in  the  same  manner  as  Themis* 
toclee  afterward  was,  when  he  declared  that  the 
trophies  of  Miltiades  would  not  suffer  him  to 
sieep^  The  virtues  of  Hercules  were  ills  dream 
by  night,  and  by  day  emulation  led  him  out  and 
spurred  him  on  to  perform  some  exploits  like  hia. 
Beside,  they  were  nearly  related,  being  bom  of 
cousin-germans;  for  JBUira  was  the  dau^ter  of 
PIttheus  and  Alcmena,  of  Lysidlce,  and  ritthaua 
and  LysMice  were  brother  and  sister  by  Peiopa 
and  Hippodaroia.  He  considered  it,  therefore,  as 
an  insupportable  dishonor,  that  Hercules  should 
traverse  both  sea  and  land  to  clear  them  of  thesa 
vflhiins,  while  he  himself  declined  such  adven- 
tures as  occurred  to  him;  disgracing  bis  reputed 
father.  If  he  took  his  voyage,  or  rather  flight,  by 
sea;  and  carrying  to  his  real  father  a  pair  of  sen* 
dais,  and  a  sword  unstained  with  blood,  instead  of 
tlie  ornament  of  great  and  good  actions,  to  assert 
and  add  luster  to  his  noble  birth.  With  such 
tlioughto  and  reeolutions  as  these  he  set  forward, 
determined  to  injure  no  one,  but  to  take  ven* 
geance  of  such  as  should  offer  him  any  violence. 
He  was  first  attacked  by  Periphetes,  in  Epidau^ 
ria,  whose  weapon  was  a  club,  and  who,  on  that 
account  was  called  Corynetee,  or  the  Club- bearer. 
He  engaged  with  him,  and  slew  him.  Delighted 
with  the  eiub,  he  took  it  for  his  weapon,  and  uaed 
it  as  Hercules  did  the  lion's  skin.  The  skin  was 
a  proof  of  the  vast  slse  of  the  wild  beast  wlilch 

*  Those  who  had  beea  gailty  of  narder  baoatos  vetaa* 
tarr  axUet,  and  tiaseasd  ea  theinaalvaa  a  eamla  pinsss^ 
wf3sh  they  eeafisBsd  aalil  tbsj  thsi«ht  tbsk  sriaa  a* 


Ib«t  bMO  had  date;  sad  TVmw  ovrltd  aboat 

with  him  this  ciib^  whoae  stroke  he  had  been  able 
lo  pazrr,  bat  which,  in  bia  baod,  wm  imaftBlibie. 
In  the  Uthmos  be  alew  Sinals  the  Pine-bender,* 
in  the  aune  mnnner  aa  be  had  da8troyed  many 
othfens:  and  thia  he  did,  net  aa  havinc  learned  or 
praetieed  the  bendin||r  of  theae  treea,  but  to  ahow 
that  natnral  alrentfth  ia  above  ail  art.  Sinnia  had 
a  dangfater  remarfcable  for  her  beaaty  and  ttatnre, 
named  Perignne,  who  bad  concealed  beroelf  when' 
her  father  waa  killed.  Theaena  made  dilicent 
aearcb  for  lier,  and  found,  at  last,  that  abe  liad  re- 
tired into  a  plaoe  oTei^grown  with  shruba,  and 
nuhea,  and  wild  aaparagna.  In  her  cliUdlah  ita^ 
plicity  abe  addrcaaed  her  prayers  and  tows  to 
Ibese  planta  and  bnahee,  as  if  they  oenld  have  a 
aense  of  her  misfortune,  promising,  if  tliey  wonkl 
aaive  and  hide  iier,  that  she  would  nerer  bam  or 
destroy  them.  But  when  Theseus  pledged  bis 
heoor  for  treating  her  politely,  she  came  to  him, 
and  in  due  time  broagbt  him  a  son  named  Mela* 
nippnsL  Afterward  by  Tbesens's  pennisBioD,  she 
married  Deloneoa,  the  sen  of  Eurytus  tlie  (Echa- 
iisn.  Melanippus  had  a  son  named  lozns,  who 
joined  with  Omytns  in  planting  a  colony  In  Ca- 
ria;  whence  tiie  loxides,  with  whom  it  is  an  In- 
violable rule,  not  to  bum  either  rushes  or  wiU 
aqmrsgns,  but  to  honor  and  worship  them. 

About  this  time  Crommyon  was  infested  by  a 
wild  sow  naaoed  PhsBt,a  fierce  and  formidable  crea- 
tnie.  Thia  saTage  lie  attacked  and  killed,!  ffoing 
ont  of  his  way  to  engage  lier,  and  thereby  show- 
ing an  act  of  Tolnntary  valor:  for  he  belleTed  it 
equally  became  a  brave  man  to  stand  upon  bis  de- 
fense against  abandoned  ruffians,  and  to  seek  out, 
sod  be^  the  combat  with  strong  and  saTage  ani- 
Biaisi  Bnt  aome  aay,  that  Phe&  was  an  abandon- 
ed female  robber,  who  dwelt  in  Crommyon,  that 
■he  had  the  name  of  Sow  from  her  life  and  man- 
nen;  and  waa  afterward  slain  by  Theaeus.    . 

On  tlie  bordera  of  Megaia  he  destroyed  Sdron, 
a  robber,  by  casting  liim  lieadiong  from  a  pieci* 
pice,  as  the  story  generally  goes:  and  it  Is  added, 
tiiat,  in  wanton  ViFlany,  this  Sciron  used  to  make 
•tiangers  wash  his  feet,  and  to  take  those  oppor- 
taaities  to  posh  them  into  the  sea.  Bnt  tlie  writers 
of  Megara  in  contradiction  to  this  report,  and,  as 
^monldes  expresses  it,  fighting  with  all  antiquity, 
aaert,  that  Sciron  was  neitlier  a  robber  nor  a  ruf- 
fian, but,  on  ttie  contrary,  a  destroyer  of  robbers, 
and  a  man  whose  heart  and  house  were  ever  open 
to  the  good  and  the  honest.  For  iEacus,  say 
they,  was  looked  upon  as  the  iustest  man  In 
Greece,  ^ychrens  of  Salamis  had  divine  lionors 
said  him  at  Athens,  and  the  virtue  of  Peleus  and 
Teieroon  too  was  oniversaUy  known.  Now 
Scifoo  was  son-in-law  to  Cychrens,  father-in-law 
to  JEacas,  and  grandiatlier  to  Peleus  and  Tele- 
mon,  wlio  were  both  of  them  sons  of  Endeis,  the 
daughter  of  Sciron  and  Charielo:  tlierefore  It  was 
not  probable  that  the  best  of  men  should  make 
SDch  alliances  with  one  of  so  vile  a  character, 
giriug  and  receiving  the  greatest  and  dearest 
pledges.  Beside,  they  tell  us,  that  Theseus  dkl 
not  slay  Sciron  in  his  firstjourney  to  Athens,  but 
afterward,  when  he  took  Elensis  from  tlie  Mega- 
lensians,  having  expelled  Diodes,  its  chief  ma^a- 
tiate,  by  a  otmtagem.  In  such  contradictions  are 
tiieae  thJags  lnv<Sved. 


M  MMlfed  ftoa  Us  basdi^  th»  baedt  of  two 
pmHttmi  twUtg  poMOTifwt  b«tWMii the  oppMito  breadM*, 
^iAr  by  thwr  siidd*B  rmtmrn,  ton  Umob  to  piooos. 

t  Is  Hub  imnnnm  oar  hero  dovUted  fiom  tin  prinoiplslM 
Mt  oic  upoBf  wbieb  vss  botoy  to  bo  tho  Sf  gratsor  is  asy 
tagMgemenU  TIm  wild  tow  waa  etrtaioly  eo  Ism  i 
Obam  taSmal  than  the  piae-bsador. 


THB8BU8.  sa 

At  KbMli  bo  MgH^  tewfHiteffWtlh  Oar- 
cyoB  the  Areadlaa,  and  killed  him  on  the  spoi^* 
Proceeding  to  Harmione,*  he  put  a  period  to  the 
craeltiea  of  Damastea,  snraamed  Procrueles,  mnk- 
lag  his  body  fit  the  slae  of  his  own  beds,  as 


tation  of 


stiaiMsm*    Thsos  things  hs  did  in  tairi* 
Heicules,  who  always  rstarned  upon 
sort  of  treatment  which 


they  lalended  for  him;  for  that  hero  sscrlfieed 
Buslris,  killed  Anteoa  In  wrestling,  Cvgnns  In 
single  combat,  and  broke  the  skull  of  Termeraa; 
whenee  this  it  called  the  Termerian  miechief )  for 
Termeraa,  It  seems,  destroyed  the  paseengera  he 
met,  by  dashing  hie  head  againat  theirs.  Thns 
Theseus  pursued  his  travels  to  punish  abandoned 
wretches,  who  suffered  the  same  kind  of  death 
from  him  that  they  Inflicted  on  othere,  and  wera 
ntoaited  with  venipeaace  saiuble  to  their  erimee. 

In  his  progrem,  he  came  to  Cephisas,  where  ha 
was  first  sBluled  by  some  of  the  Phytalld0.t— 
Upon  hia  desire  to  have  the  customary  purifica- 
tions, they  gave  him  them  in  due  form,  and  hav- 
ing ofiereid  propitiatory  sacrifices,  invited  him  to 
their  houses.  This  was  the  firat  hospUable  treat- 
ment  he  met  with  on  the  road  He  is  eaid  ta 
have  arrived  at  Athens  on  the  eighth  day  of  tha 
month  Cronitts,  which  now  they  call  Hecatom- 
boeon  [July].  There  he  found  the  sUte  full  of 
troubles  ancf  <HstrBCtiott,  and  the  family  of  JSgeua 
in  great  disorder:  for  Medea,  who  had  fled  from 
Corinth,  promised  by  her  art  to  ensble  JEmuM  t# 
have  children,  and  was  admitted  to  his  bed.  Sht 
first  discovering  Theseus,  whom  as  yet  iESgeua 
did  not  know,  persuaded  him,  now  in  years,  and 
full  of  jealousies  and  suspicions,  on  account  ol 
the  faction  that  pnvailed  in  the  city,  to  prepare 
an  entertainment  for  him  as  a  stranger,  and  take 
him  oflT  by  poison.  Theseus,  coming  to  ihe  ban- 
quet, did  not  intend  to  declare  himself  at  first, 
but,  willing  to  give  his  father  occasion  to  find  him 
out,  when  the  meat  was  served  up,  he  drew  his 
sword4  as  if  he  deeigned  to  carve  with  it,  and 
took  care  it  should  attract  his  notice.  .£geaa 
quickly  perceiving  it,  dashed  down  the  cup  ol 
poison,  snd  aiter  some  questions,  embraced  him 
as  hU  son:  then  assembling  the  people,  he  ac- 
knowledged him  also  before  them,  who  received 
hhn  with  great  satlsfsction  on  account  of  his  va- 
lor. The  cup  ia  said  to  have  fallen,  and  the  pol- 
aoa  to  have  been  spilled,  where  the  inctosura  n«w 
is,  and  the  place  called  Delphinium;  for  there  It 
was  that  ifigens  dwelt;  and  the  Mercury  which 
stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  temple,  is  yet  called 
the  Mercury  of  .^geus's  gate. 

The  Pallantids,  who  hoped  to  recover  tha 
kii^om  if  JEgeus  died  childless,  lost  all  paaeoea 
when  Theseus  was  declared  his  successor.  Ex- 
asperated at  the  thought  that  .£geas,  who  waa 
not  in  the  least  sllied  to  the  Erecthkiv,  but  only 


*  Tbli  MOBS  to  bo  s  nlitsico;  fbrwo  kmw  of  so  piseo 
emltod  BwmioRS,  or  Hermione,  botwooa  Eloosii  Mid 
Atbost.  Psoaaalu  ealls  h  Erioeo;  ssd  tbo  sotkort  of 
tho    UaiTonol   Hittoiy,  slWr   Pbaloehoru,  ooU  it   Toe- 

t  TlioM  worn  tbo  dosooadsstt  of  PlMale*,  with  wbs« 
Cofot  hitiMtod  tho  neortatoodooeo  of  hor  holv  nyttorioa, 
In  raeonpenw  for  tho  botpicolitf  with  wbieh  ■ho  hod  boon 
toottod  at  hit  homo.  Thowsi  thosght  bfnMlf  ootit  to  bo 
•dmlttod  to  tboM  nyttoriot  witlioot  etpiolioo,  boeaoM.bo 
bad  dippod  hi*  handt  Is  blood,tbo«i«h  U  was  oelj  tbst  of 
thioTo*  and  lobbon. 


4DOBW  uouuNiii  MOinuiy  umm  «««n  ■h«ihw« mt aavw,  wumm 

ia  tho  horoio  timot  thoy  eafvod  with  s  cotlasa  or  laigo 
ksift,  sad  aoC  with  s  twofd;  sad  that  coaaoqoo tiy  P|». 
tareh  bore  natt  oortalaly  bo  wiMakon;  bat  aa  u^X'^ 
slfaifiof  ohbor  a  oatlaat  or  a  iwofd,  bow  do  wo  kaow  that 
it  waa  a  twsid,  sad  net  a  oaclaaa,  which  Afoaf  hM  aadsf 
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adopted  by  PftBdion,^  duwld  firat  gaia  tha  erown, 
and  afterward  Thfveaa,  who  waa  an  emigrant  and 
a  stranger,  they  prepared  for  war;  and,  dividing 
their  forcee,  one  party  marched  openly,  with  tlieir 
father,  from  SphettuH  to  the  city;  and  the  other, 
concealing  themeelyea  in  Gargettus,  lay  in  am- 
baah,  with  a  design  to  attack  the  enemy  from  two 
aeverai  quarter*.  They  had  with  tliem  an  herald 
named  Leoe,  of  the  tribe  of  Agnus.  This  man 
carried  to  Theaeoi  an  account  of  all  the  designs 
of  the  PallantidB;  and  lie  immediately  fell  upon 
those  that  lay  in  ambush,  and  destroyed  them. — 
Pallas  and  hia  company  being  informed  of  this, 
thought  fit  to  disperse.  Hence  it  is  said  to  l>e, 
that  the  tribe  of  rallena  never  intermarry  with 
the  Agnusians,  nor  suffer  any  proclamation  to 
begin  with  these  words,  AkotteU  Leo$  (Hear,  O 
ye  people!),  for  they  hate  the  very  name  of  Leos, 
on  account  of  the  treachery  of  that  herald. 

Theseust  desirous  to  keep  himself  in  action, 
and  at  the  same  time  courting  the  favor  of  the 
people,  went  against  the  Marathonian  bull,  which 
did  no  small  mischief  to  the  inhabitants  of  Tetra* 
polls.  When  he  had  taken  him,  he  brought  him 
alive  iu  triumph  through  the  city,  and  afterward 
sacrificed  him  to  the  Delphi nian  Apollo.  Hecale 
also,  and  the  story  of  her  receiving  and  entertain- 
ing Theseus,  does  not  appear  destitute  of  all 
foundation;  for  the  people  in  that'  neighborhood 
assemble  to  perform  the  Hecalesian  rites  to  Jupi- 
ter Hecalus:  they  honor  Hecale  too,  calling  her  by 
the  diminutive  Hecaleno,  because  when  she  enter- 
tained Theseus,  while  he  was  but  a  youth,  she  ca- 
ressed him  as  persons  In  years  used  to  do  children, 
and  called  him  by  such  tender  diminutive  names. 
She  vowed,  moreover,  when  he  went  to  battle,  to 
offer  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  if  he  returned  safe;  but 
as  she  died  before  the  end  of  the  expedition,  The- 
sens  performed  those  holy  rites  in  testimony  of  the 
grateful  sense  he  had  of  her  hospitality.  So  Phi- 
lochorus  relates  the  story.f 

Not  long  after,  there  came  the  third  time,  from 
Crete,  the  collectors  of  the  tribute,  exacted  on  the 
following  occasion.  Androgens}  being  treacher- 
ously slain  in  Attica,  a  very  fatal  war  was  carried 
on  against  that  country  by  Minos,  and  divine 
vengeance  laid  it  waste;  for  it  was  visited  by  fa- 
mine and  pestilence,  and  want  of  water  increased 
their  misery.  The  remedy  that  Apollo  proposed 
was,  that  they  ahoold  appease  Minos,  and  be  re- 
conciled to  him;  whereupon  the  wrath  of  heaven 
would  cease,  and  their  calamities  come  to  a  period. 
In  consequence  of  this,  they  sent  ambassadors 
with  their  submission;  and,  as  most  writers  agree, 
engaged  themselves  by  treaty,  to  send  every  ninth 
year  a  tribute  of  seven  yonng  men  and  as  many 
virgins.  When  these  were  brought  into  Crete,  the 
fabulous  account  informs  us,  that  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  the  Minotaur^  in  the  Labyrinth,  or 
that,  lost  In  Its  maxes,  and  unable  to  find  the 
way  out,  they  perished  there.  The  Minotaur 
was»  as  Euripides  tells  us, 


*  It  had  be«ii  aotuHy  reported,  thU  JEg^w  wm  sot  the 
■oaef  Fandiom,  bat  of  SoyriM. 

t  Philoohonu  wm  »a  AUieniui  historian,  wIm  flonrishsd 
in  th«  nign  of  Ftolomjr  Philopntar,  ahoai  two  bnadred 
yearr  before  the  birth  of  oar  BaTionr.  Be  wrote  manj 
▼alaabie  pieoea.  of  whioh  nothing  remaini,  bat  some  fraf  • 
aents  presenred  by  other  writers. 

t  Some  smy  .Agens  caused  him  to  bo  mardered,  boeanee 
be  was  in  the  iaterest  of  the  PaUanUdaj  others,  that  ho 
was  kiUed  by  the  Marathonian  bnll. 

i  Feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  begot  by  a  ball 
appB  Pasiphae,  Minos's  aneen,  who  was  inspired,  it  seems, 
with  this  Borrid  passion  by  Neptone,  in  revenge  for  Minos's 
ffefasing  bim  a  peaotifol  bnll,  which  he  expected  as  an 


A  mlsfflad  fon"»  iMadigioaf  to  belioM, 
Half  ball,  half  man! 

But  Philochorns  says  tlie  Cretans  deny  tiiis,  and 
will  not  allow  the  labyrinth  to  have  been  uuy  tluug 
but  a  prison,  which  bad  no  other  inconveiiienco 
than  this,  that  those  who  were  confined  there 
could  not  escape.  And  Minoo  having  insiituied 
games  in  honor  of  Audrogeua,  the  prixe  for  Uie 
victors  was  those  youths,  who  had  been  kept  oiicil 
that  time  in  the  labyrinth.  He  tiiat  first  won  tiie 
prizes  iu  those  games,  was  a  person  of  great  au- 
thority in  the  court  of  Minos,  and  general  of  liia 
armies,  named,  Taurus,  who,  beins  unmerciful 
and  savage  in  his  nature,  had  treated  Uie  Atheni- 
an youths  witli  great  insolence  and  cruelty.  And 
it  is  plain  that  Aristotle  himself.  In  his  account 
of  the  Botticean  Government,  does  not  suppose 
that  the  young  men  were  put  to  death  by  Minoa, 
but  that  they  lived,  some  of  them  to  old  age,  ia 
servile  employments  in  Crete.  He  adds,  that  tba 
Cretans,  in  pursuance  of  an  ancient  vow,  once 
sent  a  number  of  their  first-horn  to  Delphi,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  descendants  of  these 
Athenian  slaves,  who,  not  being  able  to  support 
themselves  there,  first  passed  from  theuce  into 
Italy,  where  they  settled  about  Japygia;  aud  from 
thence  they  removed  again  into  Thrace,  aud  were 
called  Bottioeans.  Wherefore  the  Botticnau  vir- 
gins, in  some  solemnities  of  religion,  sing,  "  To 
Athens  let  us  go."  And,  indeed,  it  seems  daugcr- 
ous  to  be  at  enmity  with  a  city  which  is  the  seat 
of  eloquence  and  learning:  for  Minos  was  always 
satirized  on  the  Athenian  staffe;  nor  was  liis  fame 
sufiiciently  rescued  by  Heslod*s  calling  him  **  Su- 
preme of  Kings,*'  or  Homer's  saying  that  ho 
«  conversed  wiw  Jove;"  for  the  writers  of  trage- 
dy prevailing,  represented  him  as  a  man  of  vicious 
character,*  violent,  and  implacable;  yet,  incon- 
sistently enough,  they  say  that  Minos  was  a  king 
and  a  lawgiver,  and  that  Rhadamanthus  was  an 
upright  judge,  and  guardian  of  tlie  laws  which 
Minos  had  made. 

When  the  time  of  the  tlilrd  tribute  cante,  and 
thosd  parents  who  had  sons  not  arrived  at  full  ma- 
turity, were  obliged  to  resign  them  to  the  lot, 
complaints  against  .£geus  sprung  up  again  among 
the  people,  who  expressed  their  grief  and  resent- 
ment, that  he,  who  was  the  cause  of  all  their 
misfortunes,  bore  no  part  of  the  punishment,  aud 
while  he  was  adopting  and  raising  to  the  succes- 
sion, a  stranger  of  spurious  birth,  took  no  thought 
for  them  who  lost  their  legitimate  children. — 
Those  things  were  matter  of  great  concern  to 
Theseus,  who,  to  express  his  regard  for  justici^ 
and  take  his  share  in  the  common  fortune,  volun- 
tarily ofiTered  himself  as  one  of  the  seven,  without 
lot  The  citizens  were  charmed  with  this  proof 
of  his  magnanimity  and  public  spirit;  and  Mg^ua 
himself,  when  he  saw  that  no  entreaties  or  per- 
suasions availed  to  turn  him  from  it,  gave  out  ths 
lots  for  the  rest  of  the  yonng  men.  But  Helluni- 
cus  says,  that  the  youths  and  virgins  which  the 
city  furnished  were  not  chosen  by  lot,  but  that 
Minos  came  in  person  and  selected  them,  and 
Theseus  before  the  rest,  upon  these  conditions: 
That  the  Athenians  should  furnish  a  vessel,  and 
.the  young  men  embark  and  sail  along  with  him, 
but  carry  no  anns;  and  that  if  they  could  kill  the 
Minotaur,  there  should  be  an  end  of  the  tribute. 
There  appearing  no  hopes  of  safety  for  the  youths 
In  the  two  former  tributes,  they  sent  out  a  ship 


*  This  is  a  mistake,  into  which  Plntarch  and  seTeral 
other  writers  have  fallen.  There  were  two  of  the  name  of 
Minos.  One  was  the  son  of  Jvpiter  and  Enropa,  and  a 
jost  and  excellent  prince;  the  other,  his  frsaasoa,  aad 
SOB  of  Ljcastef ,  was  a  tyraat. 


TaBSSUS. 


ft  \kaA  wtaSi,'^  carrytiif  tiMm  to 
But  whan  Theaeus  enconragod  hii  ftither 
by  Us  eonfideaoo  of  Bttocon  a|;aliwt  Um  Minotaur 
ke  pnpB  another  aaU,  a  white  one,  to  the  pilot, 
erdrrlng  him,  if  he  brought  TheMus  aafe  baek, 
to  hoist  the  white;  bnt  if  not  to  eaU  with  the 
bhek  one  in  token  of  hie  miafortane.  Simonidea, 
bowefw,  telia  u%  that  it  waa  not  a  white  nil 
whieh  JSg9us  gave,  bat  a  aoarlet  one,  dyed  with 
the  jniee  of  the  flower  of  a  ^ery  floariahing  holm- 
oak,*  and  that  this  waa  to  be  the  rignal  that  all  waa 
welt  He  adds,  that  Pheredus  the  son  of  Amar- 
•yas,  was  pilot  of  the  ship:  bat  PhUochoma  says, 
that  Tbeaens  had  a  pilot  sent  him  by  Seiras,  from 
fttiamfcs  named  Naasithens,  and  one  Phsax  to  be 
at  the  prow,  because  as  yet  the  Athenians  had  not 
applied  themselves  to  noTigationrf  and  that  Seiras 
did  tfaiR,  bemuae  one  of  the  yoanf  men,  named 
Meneslhes,  waa  hia  dauf hter's  son.  This  is  con- 
firmed by  the  monuments  of  Nansithetts  and 
Phmaz,  built  by  Theseus,  at  Phaienim,  near  the 
Temple  of  Seiron;  and  the  feast  called  Cybeme- 
aia,  or  the  Filot's  Feast,  is  said  to  be  kept  in  honor 
of  them. 

When  the  lots  were  cast,  Theseus  taking  with 
him,  oat  of  the  Prytaneam,  those  upon  whom 
tiiey  Ml,  went  to  the  Delphinian  temple  and  made 
an  ofiering  to  Apollo  for  them.  This  ofterlDg 
was  a  branch  of  consecrated  oliTe,  bound  about 
with  white  wool.  Having  paid  his  devotions  he 
embarked  on  the  aiith  of  April ;  at  which  time 
they  stni  tend  the  virgins  to  Delphinium  to  pro- 
aitiale  the  god.  It  is  reported  that  the  oracle  at 
Delphi  commanded  him  to  take  Venus  for  his 
guide,  and  entreat  her  to  be  his  companion  in  the 
voyage  i  and  while  he  aaerified  to  her  a  she-goat 
sa  dw  aea  shore,  its  sex  waa  immediately  changed; 
keoee  the  poddeas  had  the  name  of  Epltragia. 

When  he  arrived  in  Crete,  according  to  moat 
histonans  and  poets,  Ariadne,  falling  in  love  with 
him,  gave  him  a  clue  of  thread,  and  instructed 
turn  now  to  pass  with  it  through  the  .intricacies 
of  Iba  labyrinth.  Thus  assisted,  he  killed  the 
Minotaur,  and  tlien  set  sail,  carrying  off  Ariadne, 
togatlier  with  the  young  men.  Pbereeydes  says, 
that  Theaena  broke  up  the  keels  of  the  Cretan 
sldps,  to  prevent  their  pursulL  But,  as  Demon 
fans  ft,  be  killed  Taoros,  Minos's  commander, 
who  engaged  him  in  the  harbor,  jast  as  he  waa 
leady  to  sail  ooL  Again,  according  to  Philocho- 
rus,  when  Minos  celebrated  the  games  In  honor 
of  hii  son,  it  waa  believed  that  Taurus  would  bear 
away  the  prises  in  them  as  formerly,  and  every 
one  grudged  him  that  honor ;  for  his  exceosive 
power  and  haughty  behavior  were  intolerable;  and 
beside,  be  was  accused  of  too  great  a  familiarity 
with  Pasiphae :  .therefore,  when  Theseus  desired 
the  combat,  Minos  permitted  It.  In  Crete  it  was 
the  custom  for  the  women  as  well  as  the  men  to 
SM  the  games;  and  Ariadne,  being  present,  was 
struck  with  the  person  of  Theseus,  and  with  his 
fluperior  vigor  and  address  in  the  wrestling-ring. 
Minos  too  was  frreatly  delighted,  especially  when 
be  saw  Taarna  vanquished  and  disgiaoed ;  and 
tbis  induced  him  to  give  up  the  young  men  to 
Theseus,  and  to  remit  tiM  tribute*  Cliifemus  be- 
gioaiog  higher,  gives  a  prolix  account  of  these 
maUera,  according  to  his  manner.  There  was,  it 
,a  decree  throughout  all  Greece,  that  no 


dM«M  Mil  Willi  mora  than  fiva  hands,  as- 
oept  the  Aigo,  commanded  by  Jason,  who  waa 
appointed  to  clear  the  sea  of  pirates.     Bnt  wliaa 


Dadalua  eacapad  by  aea  to  Athens,  Minos  pursu- 
ing him  with  his  man  of  war,  eontnry  to  tha 
decree,  was  driven  by  a  storm  to  Sicily,  and  thsra 
ended  his  life.  And  when  Deucalion  his  succes- 
sor, poiauing  his  father's  quarrels  with  the  Athe- 
niana,  domaiKJed  that  they  should  deliver  up 
Dsdalus,  and  threatened,  if  they  did  not,  to  make 
away  with  the'hestagea  that  Minos  had  received, 
Theaena  gave  him  a  mild  answer,  alleging  that 
Dndalua,  waa  hie  relation,  nearly  allied  in  blood, 
being  son  to  Merope  the  daughter  of  Crectheus. 
But  privately  he  prepared  a  fleet,  part  of  it  among 
the  Thymmtads,  at  a  distance  from  any  puMio 
road,  and  part  under  the  direction  of  Pittheus,  at 
Tnneno.  When  it  was  ready,  he  set  sail,  taking 
Dsdalua  and  the  rest  of  the  fagitives  from  Creto 
for  his  guide.  The  Cretans  receiving  ao  informa- 
tion  of  the  matter,  and,  when  they  saw  his  fleet, 
taking  thom  for  friends  he  easily  gained  the  bar* 
bor,  and  making  a  descent,  proceeded  immedi- 
ately to  Onoasus.  There  he  engaged  with  Deu- 
calion and  liis  guards,  before  the  galea  of  tha 
labyrinth,  and  slew  them.  The  government,  by 
this  means,  falling  to  Ariadne,  he  entered  into  am 
agreement  with  her,  by  which  he  received  tho 
young  captives,  and  made  a  perpetual  league  be- 
tween the  Atlienians  and  the  Uretans,  both  ddea 
swearing  to  proceed  to  hostilities  no  more. 

There  are  many  other  reports  about  thesa 
things,  and  as  many  concerning  Ariadne,  but  nana 
of  any  certainty.  For  some  say,  that  being 
deaerted  by  Theseus,  she  hanged  herself;' othan, 
that  she  was  'carried  by  the  marinen  to  Naxoop 
and  there  inarried  Onarua  the  priest  of  Bacchus 
Theseus  having  left  her  for  another  mistreae: 


For4|l«*i 


bad  piMMd  dM  bno*s  ^eit. 


•  it  M  floc  tke  llovrer,  bat  the  ftnit  of  th«  Itox,  fbll  of 
tai»  warm*,  wbieb  CJbe  ArabiAiM  eaU  konnot,  from  whieh 

liw;  tet  dime  wmf^  amfy  txmpon  »hipt.    Tfinoyilido. 
•  ;«,  ttef  djjf  dfd -oc  bjg^n  to^-a^a^^ 


mmblttnt 


Whereas  the  Megarensian  tells  us,  that  Pisistratoa 
struck  the  line  out  of  Hesiod;  as  on  the  contrary, 
to  gratify  the  Athenians,  he  added  this  other  to 
Homer's  description  of  the  state  of  tlie  dead: 

Tko  godllks  TboMoi  sad  tbo  greet  Plritboat. 

Soma  say  Ariadne  had  two  sons  by  Theaeu% 
(Enopian  and  Staphyius.  With  these  agrees  Ion 
of  Chios,  who  says  of  his  native  city,  that  it  was 
built  by  (Eoopion  the  son  of  Theseus. 

But  the  most  striking  passeges  of  the  paeta, 
relative  to  these  things,  are  in  every  body's  mouth. 
Something  more  particular  is  delivered  by  Pmmb 
the  Amathusiau.  He  relates,  that  Theseus,  being 
driven  by  a  storm  to  Cyprus,  and  having  with 
him  Ariadne,  who  was  big  with  ohild,  and  ax- 
tremely  discomposed  with  the  agitation  of  tha 
sea,  he  set  her  on  shore,  and  left  her  alone,  whila 
be  returned  to  take  care  of  the  ship;  but  bv  a 
violent  wind  waa  forced  out  again  to  sea;  that 
the  women  of  the  country  received  Ariadne 
kindly,  consoled  her  under  her  loss,  and  brought 
her  feigned  letten  aa  from  Theseus:  that  they 
attended  and  assisted  her,  when  she  fell  in  labor; 
and,  as  she  died  in  childbed,  paki  her  the  funeral 
honon:  that  Theaena,  on  his  return,  greatly 
afflicted  at  the  news,  left  money  u'lth  the  Inhabit- 
ants, ordering  them  to  pay  divine  honon  to 
Ariadne;  and  that  he  caused  two  litUe  statues  of 
her  to  be  made,  one  of  silver,  and  the  other  of 
brass:  that  th#)y  celebrate  her  festival  ou  tho 
second  of  September,  when  a  young  man  Ilea 
down,  and  imitatea  tha  eriea  and  gesture  of  a 
woman  in  travail;  and  that  the  Amathusians  call 
the  gfova  in  which  they  abow  her  tomb,  tha 
Ovara  of  Vabi     ' 


SB 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


Some  of  Um  Naxtea  wittoM  vehls,  tihftt  «Im« 
wen  two  Minos,  and  two  AriadoM;  one  at 
wbom  was  married  to  Bacchus  in  Naxos,  and  had 
a  son  named  Staphylas;  the  other,  of  a  later  ace, 
being  carried  off  by  Tbeseiu,  and  afterward  de- 
■erte<i,  came  to  Nazoa,  with  her  nurse  Coroyne, 
whose  tomb  Is  still  shown.  That  this  Ariadne 
died  there,  and  had  differsnt  honors  paid  her  from 
the  former;  for  the  feasts  of  one  were  celebrated 
with  mirth  and  revels,  while  the  sacrifices  of 
the  other  were  mixed  with  sorrow  and  mourn* 


X. 


PheseoB,  in  his  rstum  from  Crete,  put  in  at 
Delos;^  and  haTing  sacrificed  to  Apollo,  and 
dedicated  a  statue  of  Venus,  which  he  received 
from  Ariadne,  he  joined  with  the  young  men  in 
a  dance,  which  the  Delians  are  said  to  practice  at 
this  day.  It  consists  in  an  Imitation  of  the  msaes 
and  outlets  of  the  labyrinth,  and,  with  nurfous 
InToluliono  and  evolutions,  ift  performed  In  regu- 
lar time.  This  kind  of  dance,  as  DicsBsrohus  in- 
forms us,  is  called  by^  the  Delians  the  Cranct  He 
<hinced  it  round  the  altar  Keraton,  which  was  built 
•ntireiy  of  the  left-side  horns  of  beasts.  He  is 
also  said  lo  have  Instituted  games  in  Delos,  where 
he  began  the  custom  of  giving  a  palm  to  the  vic- 
tors. 

When  they  drew  near  to  Attica,  both  Theseus 
and  the  pilot  were  so  transported  with  jov,  that 
they  forgot  to  hoist  the  sail  which  was  to  be  the 
signal  to  /Bgeus  of  their  safety,  who,  therefore, 
In  despair,  threw  himself  from  the  rock,  and  was 
dashed  to  pieces.  Theseus  disembarked,  and  per- 
formed those  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  which  he  had 
vowed  at  Phalernm,  when  he  sot  sail,  and  sent  a 
herald  to  the  city,  with  an  account  of  his  safe 
return.  The  messenger  met  with  numbers  la- 
menting the  fate  of  the  king,  and  others  rejoicing, 
as  it  wus  natural  to  expect,  at  the  return  of  The- 
seus, welcoming  him  with  the  greatest  kindness, 
and  ready  to  crown  him  with  flowers  for  his  good 
news,  lie  received  the  chaplets,  and  twined 
them  round  his  herald's  staff.  Returning  to  the 
seashore,  and  finding  that  Theseus  had  not  yet 
finished  his  libations,  he  stopped  without,  not 
choosing  to  disturb  the  sacrifice.  When  the  liba- 
tions were  over,  he  announoed  the  death  of 
JBgeus.  Upon  this,  they  hastened,  with  sorrow, 
and  tumultuous  lamentations,  to  the  city.  Hence, 
they  tell  us,  it  is,  that,  in  the  Oschophoria,  or. 
Feast  of  Boughs,  to  this  day  the  herald  is  not 
crowned,  but  his  staff;  and  those  that  are  present 
at  the  libaUons  cry  out,  Eidu!  Jbu,jea/§  The 
former  is  the  exclamation  of  haste  and  triumph, 
and  die  latter  of  trouble  and  confusion.  Theseus, 
having  buried  his  father,  paid  his  vows  to  Apollo 
on  tlie  seventh  of  October;  lor  on  that  day  they 
arrived  safe  at  Athens.  The  boiling  of  alt  sorts 
of  pulse  at  that  time  is  said  to  take  Its  rise  from 
their  mixing  the  remains  of  their  provisions,  when 
they  found  themselves  safe  ashore,  boiling  them 
In  one  pot,  and  feasting  upon  them  all  together. 
In  that  feast  they  also  carry  a  branch  bound  about 
with  wool,  such  as  they  then  made  use  of  in  their 
•upplications,  which  tiiey  call  Eiresione,  laden 
with  all  sorts  of  fruits;  and  to  signify  the  ceasing 
of  scarcity  at  that  time,  they  sing  this  strain: 


*  The  Peastt  sT  Ariadns,  ths  wift  ofBaechM,  wera  e«le 
bnted  with  Jot,  to  denote  that  the  wm  become  a  diTinitjr, 
those  of  the  other  Ariadne  lignifj  that  she  fell  like  a  mere 
nortal. 

t  Hence  came  the  enttom  of  leadlnf  annoally  a  depots- 
lioa  from  Athens  to  Delos,  to  sncrifloe  to  ApoBo. 

t  This  dance,  Calllraaehvs  tell  ns,  was  s  partionlar  one; 
nad  probably  it  was  called  the  Craae,  becaose  cranes 
momr  fit  in  the  fifnre  of  a  circle. 

i  EUUm  deaoiM  the  joy  sad 


T%i  jsiitss  isf^  ti' 
In  fkir  Eiresione  thrire. 
8re  the  jnioy  Hfs  appear! 
Olivee  oioWB  the  wealthy  yearl 
See  the  olnster-bendiuf  vinel 
See,  and  drink,  and  diop  snpine! 

Boom  pretend  that  this  ceremony  is  retained  la 
memory  of  the  Heraellde,*  who  were  entertained 
in  that  manner  by  the  Athenians;  but  the  groftter 
part  relate  it  as  above  delivered. 

The  vessel  in  which  Theseus  sailed,  and  retom- 
ed  safe,  with  those  young  men,  went  with  tliirtj 
oars.  It  was  preserved  by  the  Athenians  to  tlie 
times  of  Demetrius  Phalereusri-  being  ao  pieced 
and  new  framed  with  strong  plank,  that  It  afford- 
ed an  example  to  the  philosophers.  In  their  dispo« 
tattons  concerning  the  Identity  of  things  that  niw 
changed  by  growth;  some  contending  that  it  was 
the  same,  and  others  that  it  was  not 

The  feast  called  Oschophorla,t  which  the  Atlie* 
nians  still  celebrate,  was  then  first  institntad  by 
Theseus.  For  he  did  not  take  with  him  all  the 
virgins  upon  whom  the  lot  had  fallen,  but  select^ 
ed  two  young  men  of  his  acquaintance  who  had 
feminine  and  florid  aspects,  but  were  not  wanting 
in  spirit  and  presence  of  mind.  These  by  warm 
bathing,  and  keeping  them  out  of  the  son,  by 
providing  unguents  for  their  hair  and  complexions, 
and  everything  necessary  for  thalrdress,  by  forming 
their  voice,  their  manner,  and  their  atep,  be  00 
effectually  altered,  that  they  passed  amonff  tlic 
virgins  desijrned  for  Crete,  and  no  one  conid  d^ 
corn  the  dimrence. 

At  his  return  he  walked  in  procession  with  the 
same  young  men,  dressed  In  the  manner  of  those 
who  now  carry  the  branches.  These  are  carried 
in  honor  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  on  account  of 
the  story  before  related;  or  rather  because  they 
returned  at  the  time  of  gathering  ripe  fru  ita.  The 
Deipuophone,  women  who  carry  the  provisions, 
bear  a  part  in  the  solemnity,  and  have  a  ahare  in 
the  sacrifice,  to  represent  the  mothers  of  those 
upon  whom  the  lots  fell,  who  brought  their  chil- 
dren provisions  for  the  voyage.  Fables  and  tales 
are  the  chief  discourse,  because  the  women  then 
told  their  children  stories  to  comfort  them  and 
keep  up  their  spirits.  These  particulars  are  taken 
from  tne  History  of  Demon.  There  was  a  place 
consecmted,  and  a  temple  erected  to  Theseus:  and 
those  families  which  would  have  been  liable  to  the 
tribute,  In  case  it  had  continued,  wore  obliged  te 
pay  a  tax  to  the  temple  for  sacrifices.  These 
were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  Phytalldie. 
Theseus  doing  them  that  honor  in  recompense  of 
their  hospitality. 

Thesens  marched  toward  Athens;  and  /en,  jes,  his  sorrow 
for  the  death  of  his  fother. 

*  The  deseeadanu  of  Herenles,  beinf  driven  oat  of  Pelo- 
poanesos  and  all  Greece,  applied  te  the  Athenians  for  their 
protection,  which  was  cranted:  and  as  thejr  went  as  suppli- 
cants, they  went  with  branches  in  their  hands.  This  sob 
Je«t  is  treated  bj  Earipides  in  his  Heraclidtt. 

t  That  is,  near  1000  years.  For  Thesens  retomed  frras 
Crete  aboal  the  jear  before  Christ  1S35,  and  Callimacbns, 
who  was  eotemnorarr  with  Demetrios,  and  who  tells  ns  the 
Athenians  continaeo  to  send  this  ship  te  Oelos  in  his  time, 
flonrished  aboot  the  jrear  before  Christ  960. 

t  This  eeren<my  was  performed  in  the  followins  mannsR 
They  made  olioioe  of  a  certain  nnmber  of  vonths  or  the  most 
noble  families  in  each  tribe,  whose  foiners  and  mothers 
both  were  living.  They  bore  vine  branches  in  their  hands, 
with  grapes  npon  them,  and  ran  from  the  temple  of  Bacehni 
to  that  of  Minerva  Soiradia,  which  wa«  nenr  the  Phaleriaa 
gate.  He  thai  arrived  there  first  drank  olf  a  cap  of  wine, 
mingled  with  honey,  cbeeee,  meal,  and  oil.  They  were  fol' 
lowed  by  a  choras  condocted  by  two  yonng  men,  dressed  ia 
women's  apparel,  the  choms  singing  a  song  in  praise  of 
yonng  men.  Ceitaia  women,  with  baskeu  on  their 
,  attended  them,  and  were  ohosen  for  that  oflSee  torn 

g  the  most  wealthy  of  the  citizens.    The  whole  pra- 

eession  was  headed  bj  a  herald,  bearing  a  staff  eaOtfsM 
withboogbs. 


THB8BU8. 


AftOT  tlM  dMdi  of  iBgmn,  lift  ■adBrtook  uid 
•4Beted  m  pmdigloM  wodi.  •He  tettM  ail  the 
iadhabituito  of  Attica  ia  AtheoB,  and  mwis  them 
•Be  people  io  eae  eity,  who  btinm  wen  teetlered 
■!»  and  deva,  Md  caald  witb  dlflfeolty  be  a»> 
lembM  oa  aay  peearfa^  occarioa  for  tlie  paUie 
feed.     Naj,  eAea  aaeh  dafieieaoee  had  happeaed 
becveea  Ibean,  m  eaded  la  bloodehed.    The  me- 
thod he  took  waa  to  apply  to  them,  iu  partieniar 
by  their  tribee  aad  familiftii     Prtrate  penoas  aad 
tiie  poor  eaatJy  lieteoed  to  htaeammoaa    To  the 
rich  aad  ]$reat  ha  repieeealtd  the  advaatap  of  a 
geverBmeat   withoat   a  kia^,  where    the  chief 
power  should  bo  io  the  people,  while  be  hiaweif 
o^y  deaired  to  eenuDand  in  war,  aad  to  be  the 
gaardiaa  of  tlie  lawa;  la  all  the  net,  every  one 
weald  be  apom  an  eqaai  footlof  .    Part  of  tiiem 
hearkeoed  to  bia  peraaaaione;  aad  other*  feariar 
hir  power,  which  waa  already  very  ffieat,  ae  wet) 
•0  hie  ealetyiiainy  a|rir|t,  ahoee  rather  to  be  per- 
aaaded»  than  to  be  foroed  to  eobmit.    Dtaolviag, 
therefere,  the  oarporatlona,  the  oooaeili,  aad  coorte 
IB  each  partlealar  town,  be  bail!  oae  oemm 
Frftajoeaai  and  c«art*haii,  wliere  it  etaade  to  thie 
dajr-    The  citadel,  with  ito  dependeaelea,  aad  the 
city,  or  the  oM  aad  new  town,  he  anited  nnder 
the  cemmon  name  of  Athena,  and  iaatltated  the 
Paoathenma  aa  a  common  aacrifice.*    He  appoint- 
ed alae  the  Metoaeia,  or  Feaat  of  Mifration,t  wd 
fixed  it  to  tko  mxteenth  of  July,  aad  to  it  atill 
coatiaaea.     Giriag  op  the  kingly  power,  aa  be 
had   ^omind,   he    aottied    the    commenwealth 
naifer  the  aasfHeea  of  the  f^ode;  for  he  contolted 
Iha  Oracle  at  Delphi  coBcerain|(  hie  new  f  ovem- 
iBtat,  aad  received  tbia  aaawer: 

Ynm  Eoml  kcbs  thy  boeor,  TbeMos,  tpriaft; 

Bj  J«v«  Wl»v«d,  the  cir*  saprame  of  kiaf*. 

8e«  riiiBf  UMTiw,  •••  wkto  ezteada^  atatat, 

Qa  tkM  debeadeaft,  aaii  tkeir  flitora  fata*! 

Hmm,  hMee  with  firar!    Thy  &For*d  bvk  shaU  ride 

Safe  oV  the  mwgmt  oCtlM  loamy  tada.t 

With  thie  amea  the  Sibyra  prophecy,  which, 
ae  ara  told,  aha  delivexad  loaf  aAer,  coacernlng 


Iha  Middar  amy  he  di]9*d,  bet  utfft  diowa'il. 

Denriag  yet  ftffther  to  enlafge  the  dty,  he  ia- 
filed  all  atiangera  to  eqaal  priYllegea  in  it:  and 
the  wards  atill  ia  aae»  "Come  hither,  all  ye  peo- 
ple,** are  aaid  to  be  the  beginning  of  a  prodama- 
lioa,  which  Theeeae  ordered  to  m  made  when  he 
ceoqMoed  the  commonwealth,  aa  it  were,  of  all 
aatioaa^  Tet  ha  left  it  not  in  the  confaaion  and 
dkerder  likely  to  eneoe  from  the  confluence  aad 


» Tha  Aiha— a  wwa  eelebralad  hafbra,  la  honor  of  the 


K  BfiMffva,  bet  w»  tikat  wa«  a  fhatt  Meollar  to  Um  citT 
«f  AihaM,  TbMMM  aalaiiad  it,  aad  aMda  it  eommoa  to  ah 


■  of  Attica:  aad  Uiarafcia  it  was  eallad  Paaa- 
re  vera  th«  matoff  and  tfca  last  Panatbaasa. 
TbaloM  «rara  fcapt  aBaaaflV  aad  tbaffeatar  orerjr  fifth  year. 
la  ifa*  iattor  th«y  eairiad  la  proeassioa  lh«  nyttarioos  p«. 
phna  or  vail  of  Mtaarva,oa  which  wata  ombroiderad  tba 
vteary  afcha  geda  evar  the  {faau,  aad  the  ttoat  renarkabie 
ahiaiBMaala  of  tlMir  hawwj. 

t  la  ■Biarr  ef  their  qadttiaf  tbe  boro^a,  aad  aaHtair  ^ 
iaeaaeity. 
Ob  thia  eueaaien  he  Khewita  iattitated,  or  at  least  ra- 
te fhoMwe  latiMBiea  famat,  ia  hoaor  of  Neptnne. 
»  wwfw  efaMlly  destgaed  to  draw  a  oonoonrae  ef 
;  aad  ae  a  fiutber  eaeoamfemant  fbr  theai  to  ooa^e 
k  the  priTilcfei  of  aativaa. 


mi  the  prieareae,  aeeowMng  to 


city 
Paeaaaias,  made  aaawar. 


ntKrtf  tartar  tye^ret,  f%mtwkigMMoH£aftktbUiditr 
^•kuaawd:  f£tafy  ffBttit^  to  the  old  proplMty  heia 
itinmd. 


;batdirtfainii 
into  BoblenMa,  hnabaa^mea,  end  aieeTkanica  The 
nobility  were  to  bare  the  owe  of  religion,  to  aap- 
ply  the  dty  with  magiatialea,  to  explain  the  lawa^ 
aad  to  Intorpret  whatevar  lelaled  to  the  worahfp 
of  tiie  geda.  Aa  to  the  reel,  he  balanced  the  citi* 
xeae  a^nat  each  other  as  nearly  ae  poaeible;  the 
aoblea  excdliag  in  dignity,  the  busbaudinen  in 
asefulneea,  and  the  arUfioeie  in  number.  It  ap- 
pears IVom  Aristotle,  tliat  Thesena  was  the  first 
who  indined  to  a  deoMciaey,  and  gate  op  the 
regal  power;  and  Homer  dso  seems  to  bear  wit- 
nesa  to  tike  Mme  In  his  catdogae  of  ablpa,  where 
ho  givea  the  name  of  People  to  the  Athenhms 
only.  To  hia  money  he  gare  the  hnpreaslon  of 
an  ox,  either  oa  aecoont  of  the  Marathoniao  ball, 
or  because  of  Minoa'a  pnerd  Thorus,  or  because 
he  weald  encourage  the  citliena  in  agrlcnltare. 
Hence  came  tiM  ezpreasioB  of  a  thing  being 
worth  ten  or  an  hundred  oxen.  Having  alee 
made  a  aecare  aei|aidtion  of  the  country  about 
Megara  to  the  territory  of  Athene,  he  set  op  the 
famed  pillar  in  the  Isthmus,*  and  inscribed  it  with 
two  yeraes  to  distinguish  the  boundaries.  That 
OB  the  east  side  ran  thus: 

Thii  li  aeC  Pelepeaaeiaa,  hat  lade's 

and  that  on  the  west,  was 

Tkia  ia  Pelepaaaaias,  aeC  leaia. 

He  likewise  iastitoted  gamea  in  fanitation  of 
Hercules,  being  ambitious,  that  as  the  Greeks,  in 
porsaence  of  that  hero's  appointment,  celebrated 
the  Olympic  gamea  in  honor  of  Jupiter,  so  they 
shodd  celebrate  the  Isthmian  in  honor  of  Nep- 
tone:  for  the  ntee  performed  there  before,  fai 
memory  of  Mdicertes,  were  obeerred  in  the  night, 
and  had  more  the  dr  of  myateriea,  than  of  a  pub- 
lic spectacle  aad  aaaembly.  But  some  eay  the 
Istbmfain  games  were  dedicated  to  Sclron,  Theeens 
inclining  to  expiate  hie  untimely  fate,  by  reason 
of  their  being  eo  nearly  related;  for  Sciron  was 
the  son  of  Canethus  and  Henloche,  the  daughter 
of  Pitthena.  Others  will  have  It,  that  Sinnis  was 
tlieir  son,  and  that  to  him,  and  not  to  Sciron,  tbe 
games  were  dedicated.  He  made  an  agreement 
too  with  the  Corinthians,  that  they  ahonld  giva 
the  place  of  honor  to  the  Athenians  who  came  to 
the  Isthmian  nmes,  as  far  as  the  ground  could 
be  covered  witti  the  eail  of  the  public  ahlp  that 
brought  them,  when  stretohed  to  ita  full  extent 
This  particolar  we  learn  from  Hellanlciis  aad 
AndroB  of  Halioamassu. 

Philochoms  and  some  othen  relate,  that  be 
sailed  in  company  with  Heroulea,  into  the  Euxlna 
sea,  to  carry  on  war  with  the  Amasons,f  and  that 
he  received  Antiope  t  as  tlie  reward  of  his  valor; 
but  the  mater  number,  among  whom  are  Phe* 
recydea,  Hellanioos,  and  Herodorua,  tell  us,  that 
Theseus  made  that  voyage,  with  his  own  fleet 
ody,  sometime  after  Hereulee,  and  took  that 
Amazon  captive,  which 'ii  indeed  the  more  pro- 
bable account;  for  we  do  not  read  that  any  othei 


*  Thia  pillar  waa  eraeted  by  the  oeaiaaeB  eoaaeat  of  the 
leafani  aad  Pelopoaeesiaas,  to  pot  aa  and  to  the  dispntet 
aboat  their  boaadariea;  aad  it  ooatinaed  to  tbe  reicn  of 
Codraa,  dariu  whiefa  it  waa  deadUhed  by  the  Haraolide, 
1  aiade  tlMmaelrea  maatera  of  tbe  territory  of  Me- 


wlio  bad  I 


Kara,  wbieh  thereby  paaaed  torn  the  loaiaaa  to  the  Do. 
riaaa,    &r«it»,  lib.  la. 

t  Kothittf  OM  be  mora  ihbalaaa  thaa  the  whale  hiatory  of 
the  AaMBOoa.  Stiabo  abaenrea,  that  the  aioat  credible  el 
Alezander'a  biatoriaaa  have  aot  ao  aaoh  aa  ■eatioaea 
them;  and  indeed,  if  they  were  a  Beythiaa  aatioa,  how  otaie 
they  all  to  have  Greek  naaiesf 

^Jaatia  aaya,Heiadea  aave  HIpealyta  to  Theeeae,  eai 
haft  A-tiT|r  te  ^htr'ff 


PLUTARCH'S  LITES. 


of  hi8  fellow  wirriora  modo  any  Aemton  pritoBor. 
But  Bion  tays,  he  took  and  carried  her  off  by  a 
■tratagem.  The  Ama^ouB,  being  natarally  loven 
of  men,  were  so  far  from  aToiding  TheaeuB,  when 
he  touched  upon  their  coasts,  that  thev  sent  him 
presents.  Theseus  Invited  Antiope,  who  brought 
them  into  his  ship,  and  as  soon  as  she.  was  aboard, 
set  sail.  But  the  account  of  one  Menecrates,  who 
published  a  history  of  Nice,  in  Bithynia,  is,  that 
Theseus,  having  Antlope  aboard  his  vessel,  re- 
mained in  those  parts  sometime;  and  that  he  was 
attended  in  that  expedition  by  three  young  men 
of  Athens,  who  were  brothers,  Euneos,  Thoas, 
and  Soloon.  The  last  of  these,  unknown  to  the 
rest,  fell  in  love  w4th  Antiope,  and  communicated 
his  passion  to  one  of  his  companions,  who  applied 
to  Antiope  about  the  afialr.  She  firmly  rejected 
his  pretensions,  but  treated  him  with  civility, 
and  prudently  concealed  the  matter  from  Theseus. 
Bnt  Soloon,  in  despair,  leaped  into  a  river  and 
drowned  himself :  Theseus,  then  sensible  of  the 
eause,  and  the  young  man's  passion,  lamented  his 
fate,  and,  in  his  sorrow,  recollected  an  oracle 
which  he  had  formerly  received  at  Delphi.  The 
priestess  had  ordered,  that  when,  in  some  foreign 
country,  he  should  labor  under  the  greatest  afflic- 
tion, he  should  build  a  city  there,  and  leave  some  of 
his  followers  to  govern  it.  Hence  he  called  the  city 
which  he  built  Pythopolis,  after  the  Pythian  God, 
and  the  neighboring  river  Soloon,  in  honor  of  the 
young  man.  He  left  the  two  surviving  brothers 
to  govern  it,  and  give  it  laws;  and  along  with  them 
Hermus,  who  was  of  one  of  the  best  families  in 
Athens.  From  him  the  inhabitants  of  Pythopolis 
call  a  certsin  place  in  their  city  Hermea's  Honse, 
[Hermou  oikia],  and  by  misplacing  an  accent, 
transfer  the  honor  from  the  hero  to  the  God 
Mercury. 

Hence  the  war  with  the  Amazons  took  its  rise. 
And  it  appears  to  have  been  no  slight  womanish 
enterprise;  for  they  could  not  have  encamped  in 
the  town,  or  joined  battle  on  the  ground  about 
the  Pnyx*  and  the  Museum,!  or  fallen  in  so  in- 
trepid a  manner  upon  the  city  of  Athens,  unless 
they  had  first  reduced  the  country  about  it.  It  is 
difficnlt,  indeed,  to  believe  (though  Hellanicus  has 
related  it)  that  they  crossed  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
phorus  upon  the  ice;  but  that  they  encamped  al- 
most in  the  heart  of  the  city  is  confirmed  by  the 
^ames  of  places,  and  by  the  tombs  of  those  that 
foil. 

There  was  a  long  panse  and  delay  before  either 
army  would  begin  the  attack.  At  last,  Theseus, 
by  the  direction  of  some  oracle,  offered  a  sacrifice 
to  Fear,t  and  after  that  inunediately  engaged. — 
The  battle  was  fought  in  the  month  Boedromion 
[September],  the  day  on  which  the  Athenians 
still  celebrate  the  feast  called  Boedromia.  Clide- 
mus,  who  is  willing  to  be  very  particular,  writes, 
that  the  left  wing  of  the  Amazons  moved  toward 
what  Is  now  called  the  Amaionium;  and  that  the 
right  extended  as  fur  as  the  Pnyz,  near  Chrysa: 
that  tlie  Athenians  first  engaged  with  the  left 
wing  of  tlie  Amazons,  falling  upon  them  from  the 
Museum;  and  that  the  tombs  of  those  that  fell  in 
the  battle  are  in  the  street  which  leads  to  the  gate 
called  Ptraica,  which  is  by  the  monument  erected 


*  Tb«  Pnyx  wsa  s place  (iMar  the  citadel)  where  the  pao* 
pic  of  Athens  nied  tc  acserablc,  and  when  the  oraton 
ipolic  to  them  about  public  aifain. 

tThe  Mnscom  was  ppon  a  little  hill  over  against  the 
citadel,  and  probably  so  called  fkom  a  temple  of  ttie  Mues 


In  honor  of  Chalcodon,  where  the  AtbeniaafwieTO 
routed  by  t^e  Amazons,  and  fled  as  far  as  thm 
temple  of  the  Furies:  but  that  the  left  wing  of 
the  Athenians,  which  charged  from  the  Pailadi- 
um,  Ardettns,  and  Lyceum,  drove  the  right  winff 
of  the  enemy  to  their  camp,  and  slew  many  of 
them:  that  after  four  months  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded by  means  of  Hlppolyte;  for  so  this  author 
calls  the  Amazon  that  attended  with  Theseus, 
not  Antiope.  But  some  say  this  heroine  fell 
fighting  by  TheBeus*8  side,  being  pierced  with  a 
dart  by  Molpadla,  and  that  a  pillar,  by  the  Tem- 
ple of  the  Olympian  earth,*  was  set  up  ovor  her 
grave.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  in  the  ac- 
count of  things  so  very  ancient,  history  should 
be  thus  uncertain,  since  they  tell  us  that  some 
Amazons,  wounded  by  Antiope,  were  privately 
sent  to  Chalcis  to  be  cured,  and  that  some  wars 
buried  there,  at  a  place  now  called  Amszoniam. 
But  that  the  war  was  ended  by  a  league,  we  may 
assuredly  gather  from  a  place  called  Horcomosinnit 
near  the  temple  of  Theseus,  where  St  was  sworn 
to,  as  well  as  from  an  ancient  sacrifice,  which  is 
ofifored  to  the  Amazons  the  day  before  the  feaat 
of  Theseus.  The  people  of  Megara  too  show  a 
place,  in  the  figure  of  a  lozenge,  where  some 
Amazons  were  buried  as  you  go  from  the  market- 
place to  the  place  called  Rhus.  Others  also  are 
said  to  have  died  by  Chseronea,  and  to  hav« 
been  buried  by  the  rivulet,  wliich,  it  seems, 
was  formerly  called  Therm odon,  but  now  Has- 
mon;  of  which  I  have  given  a  further  account  in 
the  life  of  Demosthenes.  Jt  appears,  likewise, 
that  the  Amazons  tsaversed  Thessaly,  not'withoot 
opposition;  for  thefar  sepuicliers  are  shown  to  this 
day,  between  Scotusetea  and  CynoscephaltB. 

This  is  ail  that  is  memorable  in  the  story  of  the 
Amazons;  for  as  to  what  the  author  of  the  The- 
seis  relates  of  the  Amazons  rising  to  take  ven- 
geance for  Antiope,  when  Theseus  quitted  her, 
and  married  Phffidra,  and  of  their  being  slain  bj 
Hercules,  it  hss  plainly  the  air  of  fable.  Indeed 
he  married  Phsdra  after  the  death  of  Antiope, 
having  had  by  the  Amazon  a  son  named  Hippo- 
lytus,t  or  according  to  Pindar,  Demophoon.  As 
to  tlie  calamities  which  befell  Phedra  and  Hippo- 
Ivtus,  since  the  historians  do  not  dlfibr  from  what 
the  writers  of  tragedy  have  said  of  them,  we  may 
look  upon  them  as  matters  of  fact 

Some  other  marriages  of  Theseus  are  spoken 
of,  but  have  not  been  represented  on  the  stage, 
which  had  neither  an  honorable  beginning,  nor  a 
happy  conclusion.    He  is  also  said  to  have  forcibly 


t  The  heathens  considered  not  mily  the  passloas,  bnt 
eves  distempers,  storms,  and  tempests,  at  dirisltiee,  and 
iranbiped  them,  that  they  anight  do  them  no  hami. 


*  By  this  is  meant  the  moon,  so  called  (as  Platarob  snp* 
poses  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Cessation  of  Oracles)  becanae 
like  the  Genii  or  Demons,  sbe  is  neitlMr  so  perftct  as  tbo 
gods,  nor  so  impeifeot  as  humankind.  But  as  some  of  the 
philosophers,  we  mean  the  Pythaforeans,  had  astronomy 
enough  afterward  to  conclode  that  the  snn  is  the  center 
of  this  system,  we  presume  it  might  oocnr  to  thinking  men 
in  the  more  earW  ages,  that  the  moon  was  an  opake,  and, 
therefore)  probably  a  terrene  body. 

t  Thesctts  had  a  son,  by  the  Amaxonian  qneen,  named 
Hippolytns,  baring  soon  after  married  Phnara,  the  sist«i 
of  Deocalion,  the  son  and  sn^ccssor  of  Minos,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons;  he  sent  Hippolytns  to  be  brongbt  ap  by 
his  own  mother  ^thra,  qneen  of  Tranene:  bnt  he  coming* 
afterward  to  be  present  at  some  Athenian  games,  Phsdra 
fell  in  loTC  with  him,  and  having  solicited  him  in  vain 
to  a  compliance,  in  a  fit  of  resentment,  aoonsed  him  to 
Thesens  of  hcTing  made  an  attempt  npon  her  ohasUty.-^ 
The  fable  says,  that  Theseus  prayed  to  Neptnne  to  pnniah 
him  by  some  violent  death;  and  ill  solemn  execrations,  ac. 
cording  to  the  notions  of  the  heathens,  certainly  taking  ef. 
feet,  as  Hippolytns  was  riding  along  the  sea'Shore,  Neptnno 
sent  two  sea  calves,  who  frightened  the  horses,  overtnmed 
the  chariot,  abd  tore  him  to  pieces.  The  poets  add,  that 
the  Instfnl  qneen  hanged  herself  for  grief;  bnt  as  for  Hip" 
polytns,  Diana  being  taken  with  his  chastity,  and  pitying 
the  sad  fate  it  brencht  npon  him,  prevniled  npon  JSscnlapioa 
to  leatoie  hha  to  life,  to  be  a  oompankm  or  her  diversions. 


THESEUS. 


nrried  off  Aiwzo  9t  'nvauM*  and  haTfiif  ilaUBi 
SlaoH  and  CereyOB,  to  hmw^  eommiUed  rapet 
<pon  their  dasffhten;  to  bave  married  PeriboM, 
tha  moiher  of  Ajaz,  too,  ftnd  Pherobosa,  and  lope 
tbe  dandier  oi  Iphtdea.  Baddo,  they  charge 
him  with  being  enamored  of  iEgle,  the  daoghter 
•f  Fsanopea^  (as  aboTO  related),  and  for  her,  ieav- 
tng  Ariadne,  contrary  to  the  mlee  of  both  iustiee 
•ikI  honor;  hut  above  all,  with  the  rape  of  Helen, 
vbich  inTolved  Attica  in  war,  and  ended  In  his 
buishraent  and  death,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
OMR  at  large  by-and-by. 

Hioagb  tbere  were  many  expeditions  ander- 
liken  by  the  heroes  of  those  times,  Herodoras 
tifoks  that  Tbeoeiis  was  not  concerned  in  any  of 
tism,  except  in  assisting  the  Lapiths  against  the 
Centaars.  Others  write,  that  he  attended  Jason 
to  Colchos,  and  Meleager  in  killing  the  boar;  and 
that  hence  came  the  pruTerb,  **  Nothing  without 
Hieieas.'*  It  is  allowed,  however,  that  Theseup, 
vjtfaoat  any  assistance,  did  himself  perform  many 
peat  exploits;  and  that  the  extraordinary  In- 
itanees  of  his  ralor  gave  occasion  to  the  aaylug, 
"This  man  is  another  Hercules."  Theseus  was 
Ekevise  assisting  to  Adrastns  in  recovering  the 
bodies  of  ttioae  that  felt  before  Thebes,  not  by  de- 
feating the  Thebans  in  baUle,  as  Euripides  has  it 
ix  his  tragedy,  but  by  persuading  them  to  a  truce; 
for  so  most  writers  a^ree:  and  Philochorus  is  of 
ofinion,  that  this  was  the  first  truce  ever  known 
for  burying  the  dead.  But  Hercules  was,  indeed, 
die  first  who  gave  ap  their  dead  to  the  enemy,  as 
«e  fasve  shown  in  bis  life.  The  burying-place  of 
the  common  soldiers  is  to  be  seen  at  Cleuthene, 
and  of  the  officers  at  Eleusls;  in  which  particular 
Tbeaeoa  gratified  Adrastns.  jEschylus,  in  whose 
ti^ody  o£4he  Eleosinians,  Theseus  Is  introduced 
lelating  the  matter  as  above,  contradicts  what  Eu- 
ripides has  delivered  in  hb  Suppliants. 

The  friendship  between  Theseus  and  Pirithous 
ii  laid  to  have  commenced  on  this  occasion.^— 
Tbeeeos  toeing  much  celebrated  for  his  strength 
and  valor,  Pirithous  was  desirous  to  prove  it,  and 
therefore  drove  away  his  oxen  from  Marathon. — 
When  he  heard  that  Theseus  pursued  him  In 
inBs,he  did  not  fly,  but  turned  back  to  meet 
Jrim.  Bat,  as  soon  as  they  beheld  one  another, 
each  was  so  struck  with  admiration  of  the  other's 
pensn  and  courage,  that  they  kid  aside  all 
Iboaghts  of  fighting;  and  Pirithous  first  giving 
Theseus  his  hand,  bade  him  be  judge  in  this  cause 
himself,  and  he  would  willingly  abide  by  his  sen- 
tence. Tlieeens,  in  his  turn,  left  the  cause  to 
fahn,  and  desired  him  to  be  his  friend  and  fellow 
warrior.  They  then  confirmed  their  friendship 
with  an  oath.  Pirithous  afterward  marrying  Dei- 
damia,*  entreated  Theseus  to  visit  his  countrv, 
and  to  become  acquainted  with  the  LapithiB.f  lie 
had  also  invited  the  Centaurs  to  the  entertain- 
BSDt.  Theoe,  in  tlieir  cups  behaving  with  inso- 
leace  and  indecency,  and  not  even  refraining 
from  tfoe  women,  tiie  Lapithe  rose  up  in  their  de- 
mise, killed  some  of  the  Gentauis  upon  the  spot, 
tad  soon  alter  beating  tliem  in  a  set  battle,  drove 
Ihem  oat  oi  the  eonntry  with  the  assistance  of 
Tbcseas.  Herodorus  relates  the  matter  dlfie- 
reatiy.  He  says  that,  hostilities  being  already 
began,  Theseus  came  in  aid  to  the  Lapithas,  and 
then  lad  the  first  sight  of  Hercules,  having  made 


*  AH  other  wthmm  eaB  hsr  flippodaaia,  •ze«fit  Proper- 
lisB,  who  eaOa  bn  Ueheisawha.    Bhs  wm  Um  dangfater  of 

caib  the  Laaich^s  heioM.  Tha  Caataon  un 
-.,—  ^  iiars  tesaThslf  mmm  tMlf  hoiM,  •itlier  ftoa 
MrbfitaJil^.ar  baoaeae  Qi  oot  »ha  l»^yto«  of  kaw». 
anihip^  jeQ  thsy  gsaars Uj  •«»••■•*••  Iwmrtiik. 


it  his  buslaeai  to  find  hfaa  out  at  Tradiln,  whera 
he  repoaed  himaelf  after  all  his  wanderings  and 
labors;  and  tiiat  this  interview  passed  in  marlw 
of  great  reapeet,  civility,  and  mutual  eompU* 
ments.  But  we  are  rather  to  follow  those  histo- 
rians who  write,  tliat  they  had  very  fluent 
interviews;  and  that  by  means  of  Theseus,  Her* 
culea  was  initiated  Into  the  mysteries  of  Ceres, 
having  first  obtained  lustration,  as  he  desired,  oa 
account  of  several  in  voluntary  pollutions. 

Theseus  waa  now  fifty  yeara  old,  according  to 
Hellanlcna,  when  he  was  concerned  In  the  rape 
of  Helen,*  who  had  not  yet  arrived  at  years  of 
maturity.  Some  writera  thinking  this  one  of  tiie 
heaviest  charges  against  him,  endenvored  to  cor* 
rect  it,  by  saying  it  was  not  Theaeus  that  carried* 
off  Helen,  but  Idas  and  Lynceus,  who  committsd 
her  to  his  care,  and  that  therefore  he  refused  to 
give  her  up,  when  demanded  by  Caator  and  Pol- 
lux; or  rather  that  ahe  was  delivered  to  him  by 
Tyndarus  himself,  to  keep  her  from  EnarsphoruSt 
the  aon  of  Hippocoon,  wno  endeavored  to  poasesi 
himaelf  by  violence  of  Helen,  who  wan  yet  but  a 
child.  But  what  anthora  generally  agr«e  in  ■• 
most  probable  Is  as  followa:  The  two  frienda  went 
together  to  Sparta,  and  having  aeon  the  girl  danc- 
ing In  the  temple  of  Diana  Orthia,  carried  her  off, 
and  fled.  The  pursuers  tliat  were  aent  after  them 
following  no  farther  tiian  Tegea,  they  thought 
themaelvea  secure,  and  having  traversed  Pelopoa* 
nesos,  they  entered  Into  au  agreement,  that  ha 
who  should  gain  Helen  by  lot  should  have  her  to 
wife,  but  be  obliged  to  assist  in  procuring  s  wile 
for  the  other,  in  consequence  of  those  termit 
the  lots  being  cast,  ahe  fell  to  Tli^us,  who  i»* 
ceived  the  virgin,  and  conveyed  her,  as  ahe  was 
not  yet  marriageable,  to  Aphidna.  Here  Im 
placed  his  mother  with  her,  and  committed  them 
to  the  care  of  his  friend  Aphidous,  charging  him 
to  keep  them  in  the  utmost  secrecy  and  aafetyt 
while,  to  pay  his  debt  of  service  to  Pirithous,  ho 
himself  traveled  with  him  Into  Epirua,  with  a 
view  to  Uie  daughter  of  Aldoneus,  king  of  tlM 
Molossians.  This  prince  named  his  wife  Proser- 
pine,! his  daughter  Core,  and  his  dog  Cerberus: 
with  this  dojT  he  commanded  nil  his  daughters' 
suitors  to  nght,  promising  her  to  him  that 
should  overcome  him.  But  understanding  tiiat 
Pirithous  came  not  with  an  Intention  to  court  hia 
daughter,  but  to  carry  her  off  by  force,  he  seiied 
both  him  and  his  friend,  destroyed  Pirithous  Im* 
medlately  by  means  of  his  dog,  and  shut  up  The* 
sous  In  close  prison. 

Meantime  Menesthetts,the  son  of  Peteus,  grand« 
sou  of  Orneus,  and  great  grandaon  of  Erectheui, 
is  said  to  be  the  first  of  niaukiud  tliat  undertook 
to  be  a  demagogue,  and  by  hia  eloquence  to  in* 
graliate  himself  with  the  people.  He  endeavored 
also  to  exasperate  and  inspire  the  nobility  with 
sedition,  who  had  but  ill  borne  with  Theseua  for 
some  time;  reflecting  that  he  had  deprived  everr 
person  of  family  of  his  government  and  command^ 
and  shut  them  up  together  in  one  city,  where  ha 
used  them  as  hia  subjects  and  alavea.  Among  tha 
common  people  he  aowed  disturbance  by  telling 

*  TbU  prhMMS  was  tha  Mp«l«4  dsosliur  of  Jepiur,  by 
L*da,  the  wife  of  Trndarav,  Idnf  of  (Ebalim,  in  Pelopoa- 
neras;  aad  thoDgh  tbea  bat  nia«  year*  old,  wm  reckoned 
Um  matest  beantT  in  Ute  world. 

t  Proserpine  and  Core  was  the  same  person,  dangliter  Is 
Aidoneas,  whose  wife  was  named  Ceres.  Plntarch  hias* 
salf  tells  ns  so  in  his  Morals,  where  he  adds,  that  by  Pie- 
aeipine  is  meant  the  Moon,  whom  Plato,  or  the  God  of 
Daiksess  sometimee  eanies  off.  Indeed,  Coiv  siniflos 
nothing  more,  than  yoMv  w<mum  or  dmrnghur;  and  thew 
miffat  say  a  damgkttr  ^  Bpina»  as  wo  say  a  iamgktm'ii 
Piaaaa,  or  4f  ipala. 


to 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


llMin,  that  tiiong^  titty  pleaaed  themasNM  with 
the  draam  of  liberty,  In  fret  they  were  robbe4  of 
their  coantry  and  relifion;  and  Instead  of  many 
good  and  natlye  kingi,  were  lorded  oYer  by  one 
maa,  who  wee  a  new  eomer  and  a  stranger.  W  hUe 
he  was  thus  busily  employed,  the  war  declared  by 
tlieTyudaride  greatly  nelped  forward  theeeditioa. 
8orae  say  plainly,  they  were  invited  by  Menee- 
theos  to  invade  the  country.  At  first  Aey  pro- 
ceeded not  in  a  hostile  manner,  only  demanding 
their  sister:  but  the  Athenians  answering,  that 
they  neither  had  her  amoag  them,  nor  knew 
where  she  wss  left,  they  began  their  wsrlike  oper^ 
ations.  Academos,  however,  finding  it  out  by 
•ome  means  or  other,  told  them  she  was  concealed 
at  Aphidne.  Hence,  not  only  tho  Tyndarida 
treated  him  honorably  In  his  Itlethne,  bat  the 
Lacedemonians,  who,  iu  after  times,  often  made 
inroads  into  Attica,  and  laid  waste  all  the  coantry 
beside,  spared  the  Academy  for  his  sake.  Bat 
Dicnarchos  says,  that  Echedemus  and  Marathns, 
two  Arcadians,  being  alUes  to  the  Tyndaridn  in 
thai  war,  the  place  which  now  goes  bv  the  name 
of  the  Academy,  was  first  called  Eiebedemia,  from 
one  of  them;  and  that  from  the  other  the  district 
of  Alarathott  hod  Its  name,  because  he  freely  offer- 
ed himself,  in  pursuance  of  some  oracle,  to  be 
sacrificed  at  the  head  of  the  army.  To  Aphldna 
then  they  came,  where  they  beat  the  enemy  in  a 
set  battle,  and  then  took  the  city,  and  razed  It  to 
the  ground.  There,  they  tell  us,  Alycus,  the  son 
of  Sciron,  was  slain,  fighting  for  Castor  and  Pol- 
Iwc;  and  that  a  certain  place,  within  the  territo- 
ries of  Megara,  is  called  Alycus,  from  his  being 
buried  there:  and  Hereas  writes,  that  Alvcus  re- 
ceived his  death  from  Theseus's  own  hand.  These 
verses  also  are  alleged  as  a  proof  in  point: 

For  bri(bt.liair*d  H«l«a  U  w—  slain 
By  ThMcos,  on  Aphldaa's  plaia. 

But  it  is  not  probable  that  Aphidns  woald  have 
been  taken  and  his  mother  made  prisoner,  had 
Theseus  been  present 

AphidnsB,  however,  was  taken,  and  Athens  in 
danger.  Menestheus  took  this  opportunity  to  per- 
suade the  people  to  admit  the  Tyndarida  into  the 
«ity,  and  to  treat  them  hospitably,  since  they  only 
levied  war  against  Theseus,  who  began  with  vio- 
lence fint,  but  that  they  were  benefactors  and 
deliverers  to  the  rest  of  the  Athenians.  Their  be- 
havior also  confirmed  what  was  said;  for,  though 
,  conquerors,  they  desired  nothing  but  to  be  admit- 
ted to  tlie  mysteries,  to  which  they  had  no  less 
claim  than  Hercules,*  since  they  were  eqaally 
allied  to  the  city.  This  request  was  easily  granted 
them,  and  they  were  adopted  by  Aphiduus,  as 
Hercules  was  by  Pylius.  They  had  also  divine 
hooors  paid  them,  with  the  title  of  Anakes,  which 
was  ffiven  them,  either  on  account  of  tlie  truce 
[anoehe]  which  they  made,  or  because  of  tlieir 
great  care  that  no  one  should  be  injured,  though 
there  were  so  many  troops  in  the  city;  for  the 
phrase  aiuiAos  eehein  signifies  to  keep  or  take  care 
of  anything;  and  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  kinga 
are  called  Anaktes.  Some  again  say,  they  were 
called  Anakes,  because  of  the  appearance  of  their 
stars;  for  the  Athenians  use  the  words  saeifcasand 
^nehUken,  instead  of  mw  and  anotken,  that  U, 
abovet  or  on  high. 

We  are  told  thatiSthra,  the  mother  of  Thesens, 
who  was  now  a  prisoner,  was  carried  to  Lacedfe- 


*  For  Cutor  Md  PoHdx,  like  him,  wor*  toni  of  Jnptter, 
liroai  whom  the  Athenlaai  too  pretended  to  derive  their 
orijpa.  It  WM  necetsary,  however,  that  they  shonld  be 
asteralised  bf  fcra  they  were  admitted  to  the  mytterlet,  aad 
Bsoofdingly  they  wen  aataraliaed  by  adoptiea. 


moB,  Mid  from  thsaoe,  wtth  Hskn,  to  Trojr;  aw 
th4t  Homer  oonfirms  It  when,  speaking  cf  tho« 
that  waited  apon  Helen,  ha  mantlons 


The  beaateess  dysMse^ 


And  Ahra  bom  of  Pioheas. 

Others  reject  this  versa  as  none  of  Homer'a,  m 
they  do  siso  the  story  of  Mnnychus,  who  is  aait 
to  have  been  the  fmlt  of  a  oeent  comm«roe  be* 
tween  Demophoon  and  Laodioe,  and  brought  nz 
by  iGthra  at  Troy.  But  Isle^  la  the  thirtaentt 
book  of  his  history  of  Attica,  gives  an  aecoant  oi 
ifithra  dififoreot  from  all  the  rest  He  was  inform- 
ed, it  eeems,  that  after  the  battle  in  which  Alex- 
auder  or  Paris  was  roated  by  Achilles  and  Patro- 
clus,in  Thessaly,  near  the  river  Sperchina*  Hectoi 
took  and  plundered  the  city  of  Traesene,  and  ear- 
ried  off  iGthra,  who  had  bean  left  there.  B«l 
this  is  highly  Improbable. 

It  happened  that  Hercules,  In  passing  tfaroiurl] 
the  country  of  the  Moloaslans,  was  entert&hied  dj 
Aldoneus  the  king,  who  accidentally  made  noen- 
tion  of  the  bold  attempts  of  Theeens  and  Plri- 
thous,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  pun- 
ished them  when  discovered.  Hercules  was  mach 
disturbed  to  hear  of  the  inglorious  death  of  thic 
one,  and  the  danger  of  the  other.  As  to  Pirithous, 
he  thought  it  In  vain  to  ezpostalate  about  him; 
but  he  iMgged  to  have  Theseus  released,  and  Aido- 
ueus  granted  It  Theseus,  thuf  set  at  liberty,  re- 
turned to  Athens,  where  his  party  was  not  yet 
entirely  suppressed:  and  whatever  temples  and 
groves  the  city  had  assigned  him,  he  consecrated 
them  all,  but  four,  to  Hercules,  and  called  tliem* 
(as  Philochorns  relates)  instead  of  Theses,  Hera- 
ciea.  But  desiring  to  preside  In  the  commonwealth, 
and  direct  it  as  before,  he  found  himself  encom- 
passed with  faction  and  sedition;  for  those  that 
were  his  enemies  before  his  departure,  had  now 
added  to  their  hatred  a  contempt  of  his  authority: 
and  he  beheld  the  people  so  generally  corrupted^ 
that  they  wanted  to  be  flattered  into  their  duty, 
instesd  of  silently  executing  his  commands.  W  hen 
he  attempted  to  reduce  them  by  force,  he  was 
overpowered  by  the  prevalence  of  faction;  and, 
in  the  end,  finding  his  affain  desperate,  ha  pri- 
vately sent  his  children  into  Eubosa,  tofilaphenor, 
the  son  of  Chaloodon;  and  himself,  having  utter- 
ed solemn  execrations  against  the  Athenians  at 
Gargetttts,  where  there  is  still  a  place  tlience  called 
Araterion,  sailed  to  Scvros.*  He  imagined  that 
'there  he  should  find  hospitable  treatment,  as  he 
had  a  paternal  estate  in  tnat  island.  Lycomedes 
was  then  king  of  the  Scyriana.  To  him,  there- 
fore, he  applied,  and  desired  to  be  put  in  possession 
of  his  lands,  as  Intending  to  settle  there.  Some 
say,  he  asked  assistance  of  hbn  aeainat  the  Athe- 
nians. But  Lycomedes,  either  jeJous  of  the  ^lory 
of  Theseus,  or  willing  to  oblige  Menestheus,  hav- 
ing led  hhn  to  the  highest  cliffs  of  the  country,  on 
pretense  of  showing  him  from  thence  his  lands, 
threw  him  down  headlong  from  the'  rocks,  and 
killed  him.  Others  say  he  fell  off  himself,  missing 
his  step,  when  he  took  a  walk  according  to  his 
custom,  after  supper.  At  that  time  his  death  was 
disregarded,  and  Menestheus  quietly  possessed  the 
kingdom  of  Athens,  while  the  sons  of  Ttieaeas 
attended  Elephenor,  as  private  persons,  to  the  Tro- 
jan war.  But  Menestheus  dying  in  the  same 
expedition,  they  returned  and  recovered  the  king, 
dom.    In  succeeding  ages  the  Athenians  honored 


*  The  QBgrateM  Atheaiant  were  in  prooese  of  time  made 
so  seiuible  of  the  efleetaof  his  e«rse,that  to  apoeaso  bia 
It,  thoy  appoiated  solena  saerlfioes  aad  diviae  noaota  to 


fhoit,  thoy  appoi 
be  paid  to  his. 


KOMUL08. 


SI 


m  ft  Awni  gmi^  taiAaewi  to  H  m  wU  by 
thcf  raw  nil  m  hMiniet  whsa  Uwy  wemfi^t- 
teg  ttw  MadM  at  MarathvB*  a  ^nMmM^  pvt 
of  tkM  amy  Ifaoacbt  tfaey  nw  tha  apparitioB  af 
ThaaeoB  completa^  anned  aad  baaiing  down  ba- 
Soia  tkaaa  npoa  tba  bai^arkma. 

AlWr  lbs  Madiaa  war,  whan  PhadoB  wm  ar- 
aboB  «  tba  i^tteaniaw  coaanltiBi^  tba  Oiaela  of 
Ua  wan  ordaied  by  tba  priasteai  to  lake  op 
I  al*  Thaaana,  aad  lay  tbam  in  an  bonor^ 
I  at  Atbff— ,  wbaia  tbay  ware  to  ba  kapt 
wilhtha  giaaleai  care.  But  it  waa  dliBcalt  to 
taba  tbam  ap,  or  atvan  to  find  oat  tlia  frave,  aa 
aeeoani  af  tba  aava^  and  inboapitable  dbipod- 
Han  of  tba  baibanana  ariio  dwalt  in  Scyroa.  Nev- 
aitbaiaaB,  Cinoa  tiatHnf  taken  tbe  iaiand  (ae  la 
Klated  in  bto  Life),  and  being  very  diMlroua  to  find 
anl  tbe  piaoe  wbara  Tliaaana  wae  miried,  by  cbanee 
aaw  an  eagle,  on  a  eeitaia  aminanee,  breaking  the 
naond  (aa  tbay  tall  oa)  and  aormlcbing  it  up  with 
ber  talana.  Thia  iia  eaoaidaied  ae  a  divine  difoe- 
(iaa,  and,  digging  thare,  found  tlw  coffin  of  a  man 
•f  extraardioary  aine,  witb  a  lanoa  of  braaa  and  a 
avoid  lying  by  it.  Wiian  tlicae  remaini  ware 
knm^  la  AtboM  in  Cimon'a  gailay,  tbe  Atfaeni- 


aaerifteaa,  aad  W4 


na  aa  mnob  tiaiMportad  aa  if 
had  retnnad  to  tba  city.     Ha 


city. 

Ilea  imaned  in  tbt  aibidla  of  tba  town,  near  tba 
GymnaalBni:  aad  bia  oialary  ia  a  plaee  of  refa|a 
far  lanraBtB  and  all  panana  of  mean  condition, 
wIm>  fly  from  men  in  power,  aa  TJieeeaa,  wbile  ba 
livad,  waa  a  hnnaaa  aad  banoTalant  natron,  wha 
giadioiialy  laoairad  tba  patltlana  ai  tbe  poor. 
Tbaahlef  ■Msrifioo  ii  oflared  to  hbn  oa  the  eighth 
af  Octabar,  the  daj  on  whieh  be  retarned  with 
tba  yoang  men  fram  Grata.  Theyeaerlfiee  to 
him  likewim  aa  each  eighth  day  of  tba  other 
montlia,  eitlier  becaoae  Im  nrrt  arrived  from  Tra- 
sone  on  tba  eighth  af  Jnly,  aa  Diodorua  tbe  geog> 
raplier  relatee;  or  elaa  tJiinking  thia  n amber, 
alwTB  all  atlMn,  to  ba  moat  proper  to  bum,  ba* 
aaam  be  waa  mid  to  be  tfa«^  eon  of  Neptane;  tba 
■olemn  fimata  of  Naptone  belDg  oboervad  on  tba 
eighth  day  of  ovary  month.  For  tbe  aomber 
eight,  aa  tlia  fimt  cube  of  aa  avoo  Dumber,  and 
tiie  doable  of  tbe  firat  eqnara,  properly  repreaeala 
tike  firmnem  and  immovable  pawer  of  thia  gad* 
who  tbaaoa  haa  tba  namaa  af  Aspbaliaa  andGala- 
aohaa. 


ROMULUS. 


Fncm  wliom,  ami  far  what  canae,  the  city  of 
Rome  obtaiimd  that  name,  whoaa  glory  baa  dif- 
fased  itaelf  ovar  tba  world,  hiatoriana  are  not 
^gre«d.t  Soma  any  tbe  Felaagi,  after  they  bad 
averma  gnat  part  of  tlia  glolM,  and  conquered 
many  aallona,  eetUed  tbara,  and  save  tbeir  city 
the  name  of  RoibaU  an  accoant  of  their  atrength 
in  war.  Otbara  tell  oa,  tlmt  whan  Troy  waa 
taken,  aomo  of  tlia  Trojana  having  eecaped  and 
gained  their  ahipa,  pot  to  aea,  and  Ming  driven  by 
tiw  winds  apoa  the  eoaet  of  Tnacany,  came  to  an 


*  Co^raa,  tk«  terentocatli  king  of  Alb«Q«,  coumperafy 
4rA  SuI,  imwottd  biBMlf  to  d«ftth  Ibr  the  sake  of  hU 
mmay,  ia  tke  joar  bofao  Cbrist  IMb;  haviiif  loaniod  lint 
Ibe  Oraelo  had  pnmif4  iu  oaoiaio*,  tiio  Doriaat  aad  Ibo 
Betacli^  wietcrr,  if  ihoy  did  oot  UU  Um  king  of  iho  Atho. 
ataas.  Bis  tahfeeu,  oa  this  accooat,  eoacoivod  soch  v«ne« 
wtioa  far  bin,  that  tboy  oateooiad  aono  worthy  to  boar  tho 
Myal  titfe  aftar  htna,  aad  ihaiafbro  oooimittad  tho  naaafo- 
■eas  of  tho  Mato  to  olaoiivo  nafi«tratoa,  to  arhooi  tboy 
fave  ihm  tttla  of  archoa*,  aad  eboso  Medoo,  tho  eldest  toa 
m  Cod»ai,  to  thi>  acw  digaitj.  Tha«  ended  the  legal  tac< 
■■■■■iia  aad  titJo  of  king  of  Athoaa,  after  it  had  oonttaned 
»*thoia  aaj  iatBRmptioa  487  yoan,  froai  Ceeoopt  la  Codrns. 
Tho  ajchoa  actad  with  tovoreign  aothoritjr,  hot  wa«  no* 
eiieaiBlih  to  the  people  wheoetrer  it  was  required.  There 
ware  dtinoea  paipotaaJ  archons  ia  the  space  of  S5  years. 
After  dw  doaib  of^Alenwoa,  who  was  the  last  of  them,  this 
thaiy  va*  eoBiiaaod  lo  the  penoa  elected  (or  ten  year* 
9miy;  bat  aJwajrs  ia  the  saiM  fiuailr,  antil  the  death  of 
Erruas,  or,  aecordiag  to  others,  of  Tloslas,  the  seventh  aad 
hat  rtecraaiai  ascfcon.  For  tho  Ikmily  of  Codras  or  of  the 
Miihuudg,  aadia^  ia  hia,  tho  Athanians  cif>atod  aanoal 
aftrhaa*,  aad,  ia^taad  of  one,  thoy  appointed  nine  every 
f*ti.  See  a  farther  aceoaat  of  the  arubons  ia  tho  Noies 
aa  the  Life  af  ^aiam, 

tSac*  i«  flfao  aooartaiaty  tf  tho  origin  of  imperial  Rooie, 
aad  ladecrf  af  naoot  ettiaa  aad  aatioos,  that  are  oi  any  oon- 
sidcnUc  «BtMqoil7.  That  of  Baoie  might  be  tbe  more  an- 
osrjia,  beeaa«e  its  first  iahahitanls,  being  a  colleciion  of 
tt«:a  persoa*,  fairiifvas,  aad  oatlaws,  from  other  nations, 
easil  set  he  eapaasod  to  Jearo  hietoriae  hohind  thom.  Livy, 
'  er,  aad  most  afifcol-o^iaH"***"*^  •!»•••'"" 
tih  W  lUoialB*.  aad  hotli  the  ctty  and  pec 


•wbeih  ky  BaoialBs,  aad  hotli  ^     ^   .  ,     . 

«fiw  bin;  iFhiJo  the  raaitr  of  the  Greek  writers  waaU  to 

•Hib«.lM«e,«7tbmg,  mnd  B»o  m-ong  the  rest,  lo  a 

fi^naar^ai. 


anchor  in  tba  rivar  Tiber:  that  bai 
being  much  £itigned,  and  ao  laagar  abia  to  bear 
the  hardahipa  of  tbe  laa,  one  of  them,  aaparior  to 
tbe  reat  in  birth  and  prudence,  uuuiod  Roma,  pro> 
poaed  that  they  aboold  bam  tbe  fleet:  that  thia 
being  affeoted,  the  man  at  fimt  wan  much  exaa* 
paratad,  bat  afterward,  tbraagb  nacaarity,  fixed 
their  mat  on  tbe  Palatina  bill,  aad  la  a  abort  ama 
tbingi  aucoeeded  bevond  tbair  aapaetationi  for 
the  couDtry  wae  goad,*  and  tba  people  boapitabla: 
that  therefore,  bmida  other  boaam  paid  to  Roma, 
they  called  their  city,  aa  aba  waa  tba  aaaaa  of  in 
being  built,  after  bar  aaaia.  Haoea  too,  we  ara 
informed,  tbe  cuatom  aroae  far  tba  woman  ta 
mluta  their  relatione  and  boabaada  with  a  kirn, 
becanee  thorn  women,  whan  tbay  bad  burned  tba 
■bipa,  need  lucb  bind  of  andeanaaBta  to  appama 
tbe  reeantment  at  their  huabanda. 

Among  tba  varioua  aeeouata  of  bietoriaaa,  it  ia 
aaid  that  Roma  waa  tbe  daughter  of  Italua  and 
Leucarla;  or  elae  tlia'  daughter  of  Teiephua  the 
aou  of  Uercalee,  and  married  to  .£oeM;  or  tint 
■he  waa  tbe  daughter  of  Aeeanioa,!  tlie  eon  of 
iEneae;  and  gave  name  to  the  city;  or  tint  Ro- 
manua,  tbe  aou  of  Ulywaa  and  Circe,  built  it;  or 
Roiutia,  tbe  eon  of  JSmaibloii,  whom  Dlomedei 
eeut  from  Troy;  or  aim  Romua,  king  of  the  La- 
tine,  after  be  had  expelled  the  Tuecana,  who  poaa* 
ad  originally  from  Theeealy  into  Lydia,  and  from 
Lydia  into  Italy.  Even  they,  who  witb  the 
greateat  probabilitv,  declare  that  tbe  city  had  ite 
name  from  Romufua,  do  not  agree  about  bia  ex* 
traction:  for  some  lay  ba  waa  son  of  iBueaa  aad 

*  WhatoTor  desirable  things  Natora  has  soattered  fnigaily 
in  other  eonntrios  were  fbrmerlv  fonad  in  luly,  as  ia  iheir 
original  semiaan.  Bat  there  naa  been  so  little  eacourago- 
meol  given  to  the  onltivation  of  the  soil  in  the  time  of  Uia 
pontifn,  that  It  is  now  comparatively  barton. 

t  'Oi  /  Atf-VdiyM,  TV  Atnut  [^vyvnfa.  Bc]  Af>'Ma« 
rwnfid.  dv6su  n  jnyu, 
Tho  fermor  English  tiaaalatloa,  aad  tho  Froaeh,  ia  tela 


PLUTARCH'S  LITES 


Dexithea,  the  daughter  of  Phorbae,  and  waa 
brouijrht  an  infant  into  Italy  with  hie  brotlier  Re- 
mns,  that  ail  the  other  yeaele  were  loat  bv  the 
violence  of  the  flood,  except  that  in  which  the 
children  were,  which  drifiug  gently  ashore  where 
tlie  banlE  waa  ieirel,  they  were  savwd  beyond  ex- 

r relation,  and  the  piece  from  them  waa  called 
ome.  Some  will  haTe  it,  that  Roma,  daaghter 
of  that  Trojan  woman  who  was  married  to  La- 
tin us,  the  ion  of  Telemaehoa,  was  mother  to  Ro- 
mulus. Others  say  that  £mlUa  the  daughter  of 
^iieos  and  Lavinia,  had  him  by  Mars:  and  others 
again  give  an  account  of  hia  birth,  which  is  en- 
tirely fabulous.  There  appeared,  it  seems,  to 
Tarchetius,  iLing  of  the  Albans,  who  waa  the 
most  wiclied  and  most  craei  of  men,  a  superna- 
tnral  viaion  in  his  own  house,  the  figore  of  Pria- 
pns  rising  out  of  the  chimney-hearth,  and  staving 
there  many  days.  The  goddess  Tethys  had  an 
oracle  in  Tuscany,*  which  being  consulted,  gave 
this  answer  to  Tarchetius,  That  it  was  necessary 
some  virgin  should  accept  of  the  embraces  of  the 
phantom,  the  fruit  whereof  would  be  a  son,  emi- 
nent for  valor,  good  fortune,  and  strength  of 
body.  Hereupon  Tarchetius  acquainted  one  of 
his  daughters  with  the  prediction,  and  ordered  her 
to  entertain  the  apparition;  but  slie  declining  it, 
sent  her  maid.  When  Tarchetius  came  to  Icnow 
it,  he  was  highly  offended,  and  confined  them 
both,  intending  to  put  them  to  death.  But  Vesta 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  forbade  him  to 
kill  them;  but  ordered  tkiat  the  young  women 
should  weave  a  certain  web  in  their  fetters,  and 
when  that  was  done,  be  given  in  marriage.  They 
weaved,  therefore,  in  the  day  time;  but  others,  by 
Tarchetitts's  order,  unraveled  it  in  the  night 
The  woman  having  twins  by  this  commerce, 
Tarchetius  delivered  them  to  one  Teratius,  with 
orders  to  destroy  them.  But,  Instead  of  that,  he 
exposed  them  by  a  river  side,  where  a  she^wolf 
came  and  gave  them  sucIk,  and  various  sorts  of 
birds  brought  food  and  fed  the  infanta,  until  at 
last  a  herdaman,  who  beheld  these  wonderful 
things,  ventured  to  approach  and  take  op  the 
ehiidren.  Thus  securcKcl  from  danger,  they  grew 
up,  and  then  attacked  Tarchetius,  and  overcame 
him.  This  is  the  account  Promathion  gives  in 
his  history  of  Italy. 

But  the  principal  parts  of  that  account,  which 
deserve  the  most  credit,  and  have  the  most 
vouchers,  were  first  published  among  the  Greeks 
by  Diocles  the  Peparethlau,  whom  Pabius  Pictor 
commonly  follows;  and  though  there  are  different 
relations  of  the  matter,  yet  to  dispatch  It  in  a  few 
words,  the  story  is  thia.  The  kings  of  Albaf  de- 
scending lineally  from  £oeas,  the  succession  fell 
to  two  brothers,  Numitor  and  AmuHus.  The 
latter  divided  the  whole  inheritance  into  two  parts, 
■etting  the  treasures  brought  from  Troy  against 
the  kingdom;  and  Numitor  made  choice  of  the 
kingdom.  Amulius  then  having  the  treasures, 
and  consequently  being  more  powerful  than  Numi- 
tor, eoaiiy  poseeased  himself  of  the  kingdom  too; 
and  fearing  the  daughter  of  Numitor  might  have 
children,  he  appointed  her  priestess  of  Veata,  In 


*  Ther«  was  no  oraoi*  of  Tetbyt,  bat  of  TliemI*  then 
VM.  Th«mti  wu  the  Mm*  with  Oarments,  th«  mother  of 
Evander,  which  last  name  fthe  had,  beoaaae  ahe  delivered 
her  oracle*,  in  carmine,  in  vertei. 

t  From  ^neat  down  to  Nnmitor  and  Amnlini,  there  were 
thirteen  kinj^i  of  the  lame  race,  bar  we  icaroe  know  any. 
thin;  of  them,  eioept  their  names,  and  the  yeara  of  their 
respective  reigns.  Amnliut,  the  last  of  them,  who  snrpait. 
•d  his  brother  in  ooamfe  and  onderstandtnf ,  drove  him  from 
the  throne,  and,  to  secare  it  for  himself,  mnrderod  ^^stns, 
Numiior's  onlv  son,  and  consecrated  his  daoffater,  Riiea 
Bylvia,  to  the  worship  of  Vesta. 


which  capacity  she  waa  always  to  live  unmarried, 
and  a  virgin.  Soma  say  her  name  waa  Ilia,  soom 
Rhea,  and  others  Sylvia.  But  ahe  waa  soon  die- 
covered  to  be  with  child,  contrary  to  the  law  of 
the  vestals.  Antho,  the  king's  daughter,  by  much 
entreaty,  prevailed  with  her  iather  that  ahe  should 
not  be  capitally  punished.  SM  was  confined, 
however,  and  excluded  from  society,  leet  ahe 
should  be  delivered  without  Amullns's  know- 
ledge. When  her  time  was  completed,  she  was 
delivered  of  two  sons  ^  of  uncommon  size  mnd 
beauty;  *whereuv>on  Amulius,  atill  more  sJarmed, 
ordered  one  of  his  servants  to  destroy  them. 
Some  say  the  name  of  this  servant  was  Faustulua; 
others,  that  that  was  the  name  of  a  person  that 
took  them  up.  Pursuant  to  his  orders,  be  put  iho 
children  into  a  small  trough  or  cradle,  and  went 
down  toward  the  river,  with  a  design  to  cast  them 
in;  but  seeing  It  very  rough,  and  running  with  a 
stronff  current,  he  waa  afraid  to  approach  it  He 
therefore  laid  them  down  near  the  bank,  and  de- 
parted. The  flood  increasing  continually,  set  the 
trough  afloat,  and  carried  it  gently  down  to  a 

f»leasant  place  now  called  Cermanum,  but  formei^ 
y  (as  it  should  seem)  Germauum,  denoting  that 
the  brothers  arrived  there. 

Near  thia  place  waa  a  wild  fig-tree,  which  they 
called  Ruminalis,  either  on  account*  of  Romulua, 
as  is  generally  supposed,  or  because  the  cattle 
there  ruminated,  or  chewed  the  cud,  during  the 
noontide,  in  the  shade;  or  rather  because  of  the 
suckling  of  the  ehiidren  there;  for  the  ancient 
Latins  called  the  breast  ruma,  and  the  goddeai 
who  presides  over  the  nursery  Rnmilia,*  whose 
ritea  they  celebrate  without  wine,  and  only  with 
libations  of  milk.  The  Infants,  as  the  story  goes, 
lying  there,  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed 
and  taken  care  of  by  a  woodjpecker.  Tbeae  ant- 
mala  are  sacred  to  Mars;  and  the  woodpecker  Is 
held  in  great  honor  and  veneration  by  the  Latins 
Snch  wonderful  events  contributed  not  a  little  to 
gain  credit  to  the  mother's  report,  that  ahe  had 
the  children  by  Mars;  though  in  this  they  tell  us 
she  was  herself  deceived,  having  suffered  violence 
from  Amulius,  who  came  to  her,  and  lay  with  her 
in  armor.  Some  say,  the  amblfpiity  of  the  uorae's 
name  gave  occasion  to  the  fu>le;  for  the  Latiua 
call  not  onlv  she-wolves  but  prostitutes  /uptf;  and 
such  was  Acca  Larentia,  the  wife  of  Fanstulus, 
the  foster-father  of  the  children.  To  her  also  the 
Romans  offer  sacrifice,  and  the  priest  of  Mars 
honors  her  with  libations  in  the  mouth  of  April 
when  they  celebrate  her  feast  Larentialia. 

They  worship  also  another  Larentia  on  the  fol- 
lowing account  The  keeper  of  the  temple  of 
Herciues,  having,  it  seema,  little  else  to  do,  pro- 
posed to  play  a  game  at  dice  with  the  god,  on 
condition  that,  if  he  won  he  should  have  6om»- 
thin£  valuable  of  that  deity;  but  if  he  lost,  he 
should  provide  a  noble  entertainment  for  him,  and 
a  beautiful  woman  to  He  with  him.  Then  throw- 
ing the  dice,  first  for  the  god,  and  next  for  himself, 
it  appeared  that  he  had  lost  Willing,  however, 
to  stand  to  his  bargain,  and  to  perform  the  condi- 
tions sgreed  upon,  lie  prepared  a  supper,  and 
engaging  for  the  purpose  one  Larentia,  who  was 
very  handsome,  but  as  yet  llute  known,  he  treated 
her  in  the  temple,  where  be  had  provided  a  bed; 
and  after  supper,  left  her  for  tlie  enjoymeut'of  the 
god.  It  is  said,  that  tlie  deity  had  some  couveraa- 
tlon  with  her,  and  ordered  her  to  go  early  in  the 
morning  to  the  market  place,  salute  the  first  man 
she  should  meet,  and  make  him  her  friend.    Ths 


*  The  Romaaa  ealtod  that  goddoas,  bsC  Ramilia,  bsl 
Ram  ins. 


ROMULUS. 


in(  dial  met  bar  wM  one  f«r  •dTanoed  In  jrearp, 

tiid  ia  opuJeat  ciren instances,  Tarratias  by  asme, 
vho  had  no  cbiidren,  and  never  had  been  married. 
Thif  man  took  Larentia  to  his  bed,  and  loved  her 
M  well,  that  at  hU  deatli  he  left  her  heir  to  his 
vhote  eeCate,  which  was  very  considerable;  and 
ahe  afterward  bequeathed  tlie  vreateat  part  of  it 
bj  wilt  to  the  people.  It  is  said,  that  at  the  time 
whea  she  was  iu  hi^  reputation,  and  couaidered 
as  (he  lavoriCa  of  a  god,  she  suddenly  diaappeared 
ftboat  the  place  where  the  former  Larentia  was 
laiiS.  It  is  now  called  Velabrum,  because  the  river 
oflea  overflowing,  they  passed  it  at  this  place,  in 
ferry-boats,  to  go  to  the  Forum.  Thia  kind  of 
passage  they  call  -oetaiurm.  Others  derive  the 
name  from  eeJuna,  a  sail,  because  they  who  have 
the  exhibiting  of  the  public  shows,  beginning  at 
Veiabnun,  orershade  adl  the  way  that  leads  Irom 
the  Fonim  to  the  Hippodrome  with  canvas,  for  a 
■ail  in  Latin  is  velum.  Oa  these  accounts  is  the 
BMond  iiaienila  so  much  honored  among  the 
Roiaaos. 

In  the  meantime,  Faostnlos,  Amulios's  herds- 
maa,  brought  up  the  children  entirely  undiscover- 
ed;  or  rattier,  as  others  with  greater  probability 
assert,  Noxnitor  knew  it  from  the  first,*  and  pri- 
faieiy  supplied    the   necessaries   for  tlieir  niain- 
knaaee.     It  is  ailao  said  that  they  were  sent  to 
Gabii,  and  there  instructed  in  letters,  and  other 
baacbes  of  education  suitable  to  their  birth;  and 
history  informs  us   that  they  had  the  names  of 
Romalos  and   Remus,  from  the  teat  of  the  wild 
aaimal  which  they  were  seen  to  suck.    The  beaaty 
sad  dignity  of  their  persona,  even  in  their  child- 
hflod,  promised   a  generona  disposition;  and   as 
tbev  grew  up,  they  both  discovered  great  courage 
aad  bravery,  with  an  inclination  to  hazardous  at- 
iempta,  and  a  spirit  which  nothing  could  snbdoe. 
Bat  Romulos seemed  more  to  cultivate  the  powers 
at  reason,  and  to  excel  in  political  knowledge; 
while,  by  his  deportment  among  his  neighbors  in 
the  em^oyuient  of  pasturage,  and  hunting,  he 
eoaTiaced  them  .  that  he  was  bom  to  command 
lath^  than  to  obey.    To  their  equala  and  infe- 
riors they  behaved    very  coorteously;  but  they 
dfspiaed  the  king'a  bailiffs  and  chief  herdsmen,  as 
not  aoperior  to   themselves  in  coarege,  though 
they  were  is  authority,  disregarding  at  once  their 
thr»tsand  their  anger.     They  applied  themselves 
to  geae ror<«  exercises  and  pursuits,  looking  upon 
i^eiieas  aid  inactivity  as  illiberal  things,  but  on 
konUng,  tunning,  banishing  or  apprehending  rob- 
bexw,  and  delivering  such  as  were  oppresMd  by 
viotence,  ^m  the  employments  of  honor  and  virtue. 
By  ttaeas  things  they  gain^  great  renown. 
.    A    dirpate  arising  between   the  herdsmen  of 
NasDitov  and  Amulins,  and  the  former  having 
aiiwea  away  some  cattle  belonging  to  the  latter 
RoioaJ'  s  and  Remus  fell  npon  them,  put  them  to 
fiigfbl,  aod   lacovered  the  greatest  part  of   the 
bm^ly       At   this  conduct   Numitor  was  highly 
efiesaded:  bat  they  tittle  regarded  his  resentment 
Tba  ficst  steps  they  took  on  this  occaaion  were  to 
coileet,  and  reoeiTe  into  their  company,  persons 
«f  desperate    fortunes,  and  a  great  number  of 
siaTcs;  a  measare  which  gave  alarming  proofs  of 
tbeir  bold  and  seditious  inclinations,    it  happen- 
ed, that  when  Romofus  was  employed  in  sacrl- 
fieiag  (for  to  that  and  divination  he  was  moch 
ladiaed,)  Nomitor's  herdsmen  met  with  Remns, 


mifht  huUd  open  thii  the  hopai  of  his  ra. 
-^— ™-it;  tec  bU  kaowias  the  place  when  the  chil- 
*«■  mm  teearbt  mp,  sod  sopplyingtliem  wnhneoeiiariM, 
•  wris  iMCOmmtmat  with  the  manner  or  theu  diieorery 
^gJn^l^M^  i-  ^  ~*^  H^eabU  put  of  the 


as  he  was  wnlklag  with  a  amaH  Tatimie,  and  M 
upon  him.  After  some  blows  ezchsnged,  and 
wounds  given  and  receive  J,  Numltor's  people  pr^ 
vailed  and  took  Remus  prisoner.  He  was  canrisd 
before  Numitor,  and  hacl  aeveral  things  laid  to  hli 
charge,  but  Numitor  did  not  choose  to  pvnish 
him  himself,  for  fear  of  his  brother's  resentment 
To  him,  therefore,  ho  applied  for  justice,  whiok 
he  had  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  expect;  sines, 
though  brother  to  the  reigning  prince,  he  had 
been  Injured  by  his  servants,  who  presumed  npoa 
his  authority.  The  people  of  Albs,  moreover,  ex* 
pressing  their  uneasiness,  and  thinking  that  Nu- 
mitor suffered  great  indignities,  Amulius  moved 
with  their  complaints,  delivered  Remus  to  htm  to 
be  treated  as  he  should  think  proper.  When  the 
youth  was  conducted  to  his  house,  Numitor  was 
greatly  struck  with  his  appearance,  as  he  was 
very  remarkable  for  stoe  and  strength;  ho  ob» 
served,  too,  his  presence  of  mind,  and  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  looks,  which  had  nothing  servile  ia 
them,  nor  were  altersd  with  the  sense  of  his  prt^ 
sent  danger:  and  he  was  informed  thai  his  aetioM 
and  whole  behavior  were  suitable  to  what  he  ssir» 
But  above  ail,  some  divine  influence,  as  it  seenM^ 
directing  the  beginnings  of  the  great  events  that 
were  to  follow,  Nnmitor,  by  his  sagacity,  or  by  a 
fortunate  conjecture,  suspecting  the  truth,  ^uss* 
tioned  him  concerning  the  clreomstauces  of  his 
birth;  speaking  mildly  at  the  same  time,  and  i«» 
garding  him  with  a  gracious  eye.  He  boldly 
answered,  "I  will  hide  noUiIng  iVom  you;  for 
you  behave  in  a  more  princely  manner  tbaa 
Amulius,  since  you  hear  and  examine  before  yoa 
punish:  but  he  has  delivered  us  up  whhout  isquii^ 
ing  into  the  matter.  I  have  a  twia-brother,  aad 
heretofore  we  believed  ourselves  the  sons  of  Fans* 
tultts  and  Larentia,  servants  to  the  king.  But 
since  we  were  accused  before  you,  and  so  pursusd 
by  slander  as  to  be  in  danger  of  our  lives,  we  hear  - 
nobler  things  concerning  our  birth.  Whether 
they  are  true,  the  present  crisis  will  show.*  Our 
birth  is  said  to  have  been  secret;  our  support  la 
our  infancy  miraenloua  We  ware  exposed  ts 
birds  and  wild  beasts,  and  by  them  nourisbsdt 
suckled  by  a  she-wolf,  and  fed  by  the  attestlois 
of  a  woodpecker  as  we  lay  In  a  trough  by  Iha 
great  river.  The  trough  la  still  preserved,  bouad 
about  with  biaas  bands,  and  inscribed  with  lelleis 
partly  faded;  which  may  prove,  perhaps,  bsrsaftsr 
very  useful  tokens  to  our  parents,  when  we  SM 
destroyed.*'  Numitor  hearing  this,  and  compare 
ing  the  time  with  the  young  man*a  looks,  was 
confirmed  in  the  pleasing  hope  he  had  conceived* 
and  he  considered  how  hs  might  consult  Us 
daushter  about  thU  affair;  for  she  was  stUi  kspl 
in  close  custody 

Meanwhile  Faustulns,  having  heard  that  Rs- 
mua  waa  taken  and  delivered  up  to  punishment* 
desired  Romnlus  to  assist  his  brother,  informing 
him  then  clearly  of  the  particulars  of  his  blrth( 
for  before  he  had  only  given  dark  hints  about  lt« 
and  signified  just  so  much  as  might  take  off  Iha 
attention  of  his  wards  from  everything  that  was 
mean.  He  himself  took  the  trough,  and  in  all  Iha 
tumult  of  concern  and  fear  carried  It  to  Numitor. 
His  di5order  raiaed  some  suspicion  in  the  kiog*a 
guards  at  the  gate,  and  that  disorder  increasing 
wiiile  they  looked  earnestly  npon  him,  snd  pet^ 
plexed  him  with  their  questions,  he  was  discover^ 
ed  to  have  a  trough  under  hla  cloak.  There  hap- 
pened to  be  among  them  one  of  those  who  had  it  la 


*  For  if  they  wwa  trae,  the  ged  who  alraevloatly  pii^ 
uwud  tbeaa  in  their  hObaaj,  weald  dalivw  Bewaa  fraaa  Us 
pceaeatdaagw. 
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jtharf»  to  throw  tiio  cMMiod  Into  the  ilTer»  and 
who  was  concerned  in  the  expotinsr  of  them. 
■This  man,  eeeing  the  trough,  and  Icnowing  it 
by  its  roaJie  and  inscription,  rigiuly  gueised  tlio 
busiuoM ;  and  thinking  it  an  affuir  not  to  be 
BfiglecUKi,  immediately  acquainted  the  king  witii 
it,  and  put  liim  upon  Inquiring  into  it  In  these 
great  and  pressing  difficulties,  Faustulus  did  not 
preserve  entirely  his  presence  of  mind,  nor  yet  fully 
cUseover  the  matter.  He  ackn'owledgad  that 
the  children  were  saFod,  indeed,  but  said  that  they 
kept  cattle  at  a  great  distance  from  Alba;  and 
that  he  was  carrying  the  trough  to  Ilia,  who  had 
often  desired  to  see  it,  that  she  might  entertain 
the  better  hopes  that  her  children  were  alive. 
Whatever  persons  perplexed  and  actuated  with 
ibar  or  anger  used  to  suffer,  Amulius  then  auffer- 
•d;  for  in  his  hurry,  he  sent  an  honest  man,  a 
IHend  of  Numitor's  to  inquire  of  him  whetlier  he 
bad  any  account  that  the  children  were  alive. 
When  the  man  was  come,  and  saw  Remus  almost 
In  the  embraces  of  Numitor,  he  endeavored  to 
confirm  him  in  the  persuasion  that  the  youtli  was 
really  his  grandson ;  begging  him  at  the  same 
Hme,  immediately  to  take  the  beat  measures  that 
•oaid  be  thought  of,  and  oflbring  hia  best  assist- 
ance to  sapport  tiieir  party.  The  occasion  admit- 
ted of  no  delay,  if  they  had  been  inclined  to  it;  for 
Romulus  was  now  at  band,  and  a  ffood  number 
•f  the  citizens  were  now  gatliered  about  him, 
•ither  out  of  hatred  or  fear  of  Amulius.  He 
brought  also  a  considerable  force  with  him,  di- 
vided into  companies  of  a  hundred  men  each, 
beaded  by  an  officer  who  bore  a  handful  of  grass 
and  shrubs  upon  a  pole.  These  the  Latins  called 
Manipuli;  and  hence  it  is,  that,  to  this  day,  sol- 
diers of  the  same  company  are  called  Mauipu- 
bres.  Remus,  then,  having  gained  those  within, 
and  Romulus  assaulting  the  palace  without,  the 
tyrant  knew  not  what  to  do,  or  whom  he  should 
consult,  but  amidst  his  doubts  and  perplexity,  was 
taken  and  slain.  These  particulars,  though  mostly 
related  by  Fabius,  and  Diodes  the  Peparethiao, 
who  seem  to  have  been  the  first  that  wrote  about 
the  fouuding  of  Rome,  are  yet  suspected  by  some 
•8  fabulous  and  groundless.  Perhaps,  however, 
we  should  not  be  so  incredulous,  when  we  see 
what  extraordinary  events  Fortune  produces;  nor, 
when  we  consider  what  bight  of  greatnete  Rome 
ftltaluod  to,  can  we  think  it  could  ever  have  been 
effected  without  some  supernatural  assistance  at 
first,  and  an  origin  more  than  human. 

Amulius  being  dead,  and  the  troubles  com- 
posed, the  two  brothers  were  not  willing  to  live  in 
Alba,  without  governing  there;  nor  yet  to  take 
tiie  government  upon  them  during  their  grand- 
father's life.  Having,  therefore,  invested  him 
with  it,  and  paid  due  honors  to  their  motiier,  they 
determined  to  dwell  in  a  city  of  their  own,  and 
ibr  that  purpose,  to  build  one  in  the  place  where 
they  had  their  first  nourishment  This  seems,  at 
kast,  to  be  the  most  plausible  reason  of  their 
quitting  Alba;  and  perhaps,  too,  it  was  necessary, 
M  a  great  number  of  slaves  and  fugitives  was 
eollected  about  them,  either  to  see  their  affiiirs 
•ntlrely  mined.  If  these  should  disperse,  or  with 
them  to  seek  another  habitation ;  for  that  the 
people  of  Alba  refused  to  permit  the  fugitives  to 
mix  with  them,  or  to  receive  them  as  citizens, 
sufficiently  appears  from  the  rape  of  the  women, 
which  was  not  undertaken  out  of  a  licentious 
buraor,  but  deliberately,  and  through  necessity, 
from  the  want  of  wives;  since,  after  they  seized 
tbem,  they  treated  them  very  honorably. 

As  soon  M  tbo  foundation  of  tha  cit^  was  laid, 
Itey  opensd  a  pUoa  of  refage  for  fugitives,  whfcsh 


they  called  tbo  Temple  of  tbo  AsylsMn  Qod.* 

Here  they  received  all  that  came,  and  woald 
neither  deliver  up  the  slave  to  his  master,  tlie 
debtor  to  his  creditor,  nor  the  murderer  to  the 
magistrate;  declaring  that  they  were  directed  by 
the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  preserve  the  asylum  from 
uU  violation.  Thus  the  city  was  soon  peopled, r 
for  it  is  said,  that  the  houses  at  first  did  not  ex- 
coed  a  thousand.    But  of  that  hereafter. 

While  they  were  intent  upou  building,  a  dis- 
pute soon  arose  about  the  place.  Romulus  having 
built  a  square,  which  he  called  Rome,  would  ftiave 
the  city  there;  but  Remus  marked  out  a  more 
secure  situation  on  Mount  Aventioe,  which,  from 
him,  was  called  Remonium,$  but  now  bas  the 
name  of  Rignarium.  The  dispute  was  referred 
to  the  decision  of  augury;  and  for  this  purpose 
they  sat  down  in  the  open  air,  when  Remus,  ao 
they  tell  us,  saw  six  vultures,  and  Romulus  twice 
as  many.  Some  say,  Remus*s  account  of  the 
number  he  had  seen  was  true,  and'that  of  Roma-* 
lus  not  so;  but  when  Remus  came  up  to  him,  he 
did  really  see  twelve.  Hence  the  Romans,  in 
their  divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  chiefly 
regard  the  vulture:  though  lierodorus  of  Pontus 
relates,  that  Hercules  used  to  rejoice  wiien  a  vul- 
ture  appeared  to  him  when  he  was  going  upon 
any  great  action.  This  was,  probably,  because  it 
is  a  creature  the  least  mischievous  of  any,  per- 
nicious neither  to  corn,  plante,  nor  cattle.  It 
only  feeds  upon  dead  carcasses;  but  neither  kills 
nor  preys  upon  anything  that  has  life.  As  for 
birds,  it  does  not  touch  them,  even  when  deed,  be- 
cause they  are  of  its  own  nature;  while  eagles, 
owls,  and  hawks  tear  and  kill  their  own  kind; 
and,  as  .^schylus  has  it. 

What  bird  ii  cltttn,  that  fellow  bird*  dttronrsl 
Beside,  other  birds  are  frequently  seen,  and  may 
be  found  at  any  time;  but  a  vulture  is  an  uncom- 
mon sight,  and  we  have  seldom  met  with  any  of 
their  young;  so  that  the  rarity  of  them  bas  oc- 
casioned an  absurd  opinion  in  some,  that  they 
come  to  us  from  other  countries;  and  soothsayers 
judge  every  unusual  appearance  to  be  preternatu- 
ral, and  the  effect  of  a  divine  power. 

When  Remus  knew  that  he  was  imposed  npon* 
he  was  highlv  incensed,  and  as  Romulus  was 
opening  a  ditch  round  the  place  where  the  walls 
were  to  be  built,  he  ridiculed  some  parte  of  the 
work,  and  obstructed  others.  At  last,  as  he  pre- 
snmed  to  leap  over  it,  some  say  he  fell  by  the 
hand  of  Romulus;  ^  others  by  that  of  Celer,  one 


•  It  is  iiot  certain,  who  thi*  Ood  of  Refb|re  wm.  Diony- 
•Im  of  UaliMrnuias  lelU  ••,  thet  ia  his  time,  the  pteo« 
where  the  .asjriam  had  l«een,  was  oonseorated  to  Japitao. 
Romolos  did  not  at  firat  receire  the  fogitives  and  oatlawa 
within  the  wall*,  bat  allowed  them  the  hill  Batnmias,  after* 
ward  called  Capitolinns,  for  their  habiution. 

t  Mo«  of  the  Trojans,  of  wliom  there  still  remained  fifle 
fsmiliei  in  Aojrastas^s  time,  chose  to  follow  the  fortune  4>f 
Romolos  and  Remos,  as  did  also  the  inhabitants  of  Pallaa 
tiam  find'Sainmia,  two  small  towns. 

t  We  find  no  mention  either  of  Remoninm  or  Rigaarivni 
ia  any  other,  writer.  An  anonymons  MS.  reads  Remorin: 
and  Festas  tells  ns  (Ue  Line.  Latin,  lib.  ii),  the  summit  of 
Mount  Aventine  was  calleoRemaria,  from  the  time  Remoa 
resolred  to  boild  the  city  there.  Bot  Dionvsios  of  Haliojir 
nasens  speaks  of  Monat  Aventine  and  Reraorla  as  two 
diflbrent  places;  aad  Stephanos  will  hare  Remorta  to  km 
been  a  oily  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome. 

f  The  two  brothers  fir<t  differed  about  the  place  wh«(re 
their  new  ciiy  was  to  be  baiit,  and  rererring  the  mntter  to 
their  frandtkther,  be  advised  them  to  have  it  decided  by 
angary.  In  this  angary  Remains  impe«ed  upon  Rema«: 
and  when  the  former  prevailed  that  the  city  shonid  be  built 
opon  Mouat  Palatine,  the  bailders,  beinx  divided  into  two 
companies  were  no  better  than  two  factions.  At  laet, 
Romas,  in  contempt,  leaped  over  the  work,  aad  said,  *<JbiI 
to  will  the  enemy  leap  over  itl**  whereupon  Celer  gave  bin 
a  dsadiy  blew, aad  aaswsrad,  <«b  this  wutmt  wtttev 
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of  fuB  cMqiMilMM.  FmmIiiIm  alM  mi  is  th» 
■cylBe;  and  Plutinos,  who,  being  brother  to  Faa- 
■talus  i«  M>*i  to  bftvo  awMted  in  bringiug  Roma- 
ins  up.  Ceter  flod  into  Tuacuiy;  aod  from  him 
■ach  as  are  swift  of  foot,  or  expeditions  in  busi- 
Bess,  sre  by  tlie  Romans  called  ceierm.  Thus, 
when  Q,aintas  Metellus,  within  a  few  days  after 
hi.4  fatl>er*s  death »  provided  a  show  of  gladiatori, 
tike  people  admiriug  his  quick  dispateh»  gave  hiro 
th«  oame  of  Celer. 

Roaialos  buried  his  brother  Remus,  together 
with  his  foster-fathers,  in  Reinouia,  and  tlien 
baUt  his  city,  having  sent  for  persons  from  He- 
traria,*  wiia  (as  is  usaal  in  aacred  mysleiiea), 
according  to  staled  ceremonies  aud  written  rules, 
were  to  order  and  direct  how  everythiog  was  to 
be  done.  First,  a  circular  ditch  was  dug  about 
what  is  aow  called  the  Comitium,  or  Hall  of  Jus- 
tie^,  and  the  first  fruits  of  everything  tJiat  is 
leckoned  either  good  by  use,  or  necessary  by 
natare,  were  cast  into  it;  and  then  each  bringing 
a  amall  quantity  of  the  earth  of  the  country  from 
whence  lie  came,  threw  it  in  promiscuously. f  This 
ditch  had  tlie  name  of  Mundus,  the  eame  with 
that  of  the  uitfl verse.  In  the  next  place,  tl»ey 
marked  oat  ilie  city,  like  a  circle,  round  thin  cen- 
ter; aad  tlie  foander  having  fitted  to  a  plow,  a 
bnoen  plowsliare,  and  yoked  a  bull  and  cow, 
himi«if  drew  a  deep  furrow  around  the  boundaries. 
The  bosioeas  of  those  that  followed  was  to  turn 
all  tlie  clods  raised  by  the  plow  inward  to  the 
dty,  and  not  to  suffer  any  to  remdn  outward. 
Tais  line  described  the  compass  of  the  city;  and 
between  it  and  the  walla  is  a  npace  called,  by 
eoolraetlen,  Pomeriam,  as  lying  bebind  or  be- 
yoad  the  wall.  Where  they  designed  to  have  a 
fate,  tiiey  took  the  plowshare  out  of  the  ground, 
and  liAed  up  the  plow,  making  a  break  for  it. 
Henee  they  look  upon  the  whole  wall  as  aacred, 
except  Ilie  gate- ways.  If  they  considered  the 
gates  in  the  same  light  as  the  rest,  it  would  be 
deemed  nalawf ul  either  to  receive  tiie  aeceaaariea  of 
life  by  them,  or  to  carry  out  through  them  what 
la  aodean. 

The  day  on  which  they  began  to  build  the  city 
is  aoivexsaliy  allowed  to  be  the  twenty- first  of 
April;  and  is  celebrated  annnally  by  the  Romans 
as  the  birth-day  of  Rome.  At  first,  we  are 
told,  they  sacrificed  nothing  that  had  life,  per- 
soaded  tliat  they  ougltt  to  keep  the  solemnity  aa- 
cred to  the  birth  of  their  country  pure,  and  with- 
out Woodshed.  Nevertlielesa,  before  the  city  wai^ 
batJt,  on  that  same  day,  they  had  kept  a  pastoral 
feast  called  FaHlia.$    At  preaent,  indeed,  Uiere  la 


mmr."    Boom  ray,  th 
i  at  the  dMtfa  of  kit  teotlier,  that  he  wmU  hmn 
kirf  violMkt  baadt  spoa  hiniMlf,  if  ha  bad  aec  beea  pw- 


*  Tte  HctrarisM,  or  Tatcaoa,  bad,  ■•  Fettot  infena*  u, 
a  Hit  9i  final,  wberain  were  eoauiMd  th«  ecfaaoeie* 
Cb«(  w«M  fo  b«  gb— rrwl  is  bvildisf  sitias,  toaplat,  ahsft, 
wmUa,  aad  gat«ft.  TImj  w«ra  iMtroot^d  is  aofwy  and  n- 
bfiaos  ritM  bj  Tifes,  who  is  raid  to  hav«  baas  taagfat  by 
Metcerf. 

t  CK-td  dsM  ael  say  it  w«s  a  baodAil  of  tba  aarth  aaeh 
Afsd  biwsbt  »■!  «f  bu  Mra  MMMUy,  bat  aT  tba  aartb  b« 
bad  tafcaa  inm  his  seighbors;  which  was  doac  to  licaUy 
%«!    RoBM  wovld   sooB  tabdoa  tba  aeifbhoriiif  Bationi. 


B«  t*M0r«s  (lib.  srv.  eap.  II),  U  of  opinioa,  that  by  throw. 
wf  Am  Mint  tn'OM  and  a  baadfU  of  aaitb  iato  the  tmrnt ' 
ibcy  mAtoaoith  iba  beads  of  tba  cohm^,  that  it  aagfat  to 
tbair  ebiaf  stodr  to  proeara  Ibr  thair  fellow  citixaas  all  I 
eaavcoicser*  or  Ula  to  aiaintain  paaea  aad  aaioa  amooatt 
a  paspla  eoeiw  lafotbor  fiwaa  dilbraat  Bacts  of  tba  warM, 
tad^  ibis  to  haa  tbamalvos  ioto  a  body  seYtt  lo  ha  di«- 

t  Tha  Fkiaia,  or  ibaator  Paloa,  it  loaiatiaias  oaBad  Pa- 
iBii,  fnm  cho  LatlB  word  yararv,  t9  Mmr  Mtk,  baaaoM 
fawn  warn  ibM  0a«ie  Ibr  the  flmtfahiaM  of  tba  shaaob 
iSZ^  OM  (F..C  Iil>.tv.),il»a?liaphart.tbaa7a 
tpmSmmmi^mmd  seaiiudai  tbawhAawitti  daae> 


very  little  uubgr  beCwMB  the  Rmmk  nd  t^ 

Greeiao  months;  yet  the  day  on  which  Romolw 
founded  the  city,  is  strongly  affirmed  to  be  thi 
tlilrteenth  of  tlie  month.  On  tliat  day,  too,  w% 
are  informed,  there  was  a  conjunction  of  the  sn* 
and  moon,  attended  with  an  eclipse,  the  same  thai 
was  observed  by  Autimachos,  the  Teiaa  poet,  la 
the  tlilrd  year  of  the  sixth  Olympiad. 

Varro  tlie  philosopher,  who  of  all  the  Romau 
was  most  skilled  in  history,  had  an  acqnalntauc# 
named  Tarutius,  who,  beside  his  knowledge  la 
philosophy  and  the  mathematics,  to  indulge  hto 
speculative  turn,  had  applied  himself  to  astrologrt 
and  waa  thought  to  be  a  perfect  master  of  it  T^ 
him  Varro  proposed  to  find  out  the  day  and  hov 
of  Romolu8*s  birth,  making  his  calculation  from 
tlie  known  events  of  his  life,  as  problems  in  ge»> 
roetry  are  solved  by  the  analytic  method;  for  it 
belongs  to  the  same  science,  when  a  roau'a  d»* 
tivlty  is  given,  to  predict  Ida  life,  and  when  hb 
life  is  given,  to  find  out  his  nativity.  TarutiM 
complied  with  the  iMjnest;  and  when  he  had  coa* 
aidered  the  diapoaition  and  actions  of  Romutuik 
how  long  he  lived,  and  in  what  manner  he  dled^ 
and  liad  put  all  these  tliinp  together,  he  affirmed 
without  doubt  or  hesitation,  that  his  conceptloa 
was  in  tlie  first  year  of  the  second  Olympiad,  oa 
the  twenty- tliird  day  of  the  month  whioh  thi 
EgypUans  eall  Choeac  [December],  at  the  thlnl 
hour,  when  the  sun  was  totally  eclipsed,-*  an4 
that  his  birth  was  on  the  twenty-third  dsy  of  tlia 
rnoatii  Thoth  [September],  about  sunrise;  aad^ 
that  he  founded  Rome  on  tlie  ninth  of  the  month 
Pharmntbi  [April],  between  the  second  and  thirl 
hour;f  for  it  is  supposed  tliat  tlie  fortunes  of 
citiea,  as  well  as  men,  have  their  proper  perio4l 
determined  by  the  pom  lion  of  the  stars  at  the  tInM 
of  their  nativity.  These,  and  the  like  relatiooi^ 
may,  perhaps,  rather  please  the  reader,  becaost 
they  are  curious,  than  di^guat  him,  liocauae  tiiey 
are  fabulous. 

When  the  city  was  built,  Romulus  divided  tba  • 
yoanger  part  of  the  inhabilanto  into  battalions.-* 
Each  corps  consisted  of  three  thousand  foot,  aud 
three  bundled  horse4  •ud  was  culled  a  legion,  ba- 
cauae  the  roost  warlike  peraona  were  aelected.— 
The  reat  of  tlie  multitude  he  called  The  People. 
A  hundred  of  the  moat  considerable  oitlsens  be 
took  for  his  council,  with  the  title  of  Patricianaif 


lag  ovav  tba  Ciaa  Ibay  bad  aiada  is  tba  flaMa  %vitb  baapa  df 
straw. 

*  TbafO  was  ao  taul  aellaaa  of  tba  saa  la  tha  fitst  yaat 
of  tba  aaooad  OlyaiiNad,  bat  to  the  saaoad  year  af  thai 
Olympiad  thara  was.  If  RaoialHs  waa  eoaeoivad  la  the 
yaar  last  aanad,  it  will  aftaa  with  tba  aoaiaMMi  opiaia% 
that  ha  was  eiffitaan  yasr*  old  when  ba  Ibandad  Jtoro^ 
aad  that  Roaia  was  itooadad  la  tba  ttrtt  year  af  tb*  aavaaOk 
Oiyapiad. 

t  Tbara  is  fiaat  dlsagfaamaat  aaioaf  blstarlaaa  sod  aba^ 
Bologan,  as  to  tha  yaar  of  tha  fenodation  of  SoaM.  fmtm 
plaeas  it  ia  ihe  third  yaar  of  tba  sixth  Olympiad,  7S9  yaaM 
balbra  tha  Christian  era;  and  Fsbins  Pictor,  who  Is  tba 
meat  ancient  of  all  tha  Roaaa  writers,  aad  Ibllowad  by  Iba 
laaraed  ITther,  places  it  at  tha  end  of  tba  savaotb  Olytt* 
piad,  arhich,  aecordina  to  that  nrdata,  waa  la  tba  jraar  of 
tba  world  3350,  and  7«3  before  Christ.  Bat  Dianysins  Hall- 
eamassns,  Sdlntis,  and  Easabias,  piaaa  it  fa  tba  flrst  yaar 
of  Iba  saventh  Olympiad. 

t  lastaad  of  this,  Dioaysiai  of  Hatieamasssa  talh  sa 
Ojb.  ii,  p.  7B)  the  whole  colony  consisted  of  bat  3300  aa% 
These  Romalns  divided  into  three  e<)nal  parts,  whioh  be 
called  tribes  or  thirds,  each  of  which  was  to  ba  eommaadad 
by  iu  preibet  ar  trtbnaa.  Tba  tribes  ara  dfridad  iato  taa 
cariss,  and  Ibaso  snbdivided  iato  tea  deaarle.  Tba  aaabaa 
of  hoosas,  or  rather  bats,  which  was  bnt  a  tbonsaad,  bast 
witness  to  tba  troth  of  Otoaysins's  asiertioa.  Bat  It  is  pna- 
bably  tba  maaa  rabUa,  who  took  the  pralaetloa  af  tba  asp 
lam,  aad  who  aiabt  ba  vary  naaMPoas,  ware  not  laekoaaii 
among  the  330O  first  eokmisu,  thoagh  they  wata  aftarwafi 
admitted  to  tba  prlTilegas  of  eiticena. 

f  Tba  eboieoof  these  faaadrad  parsoaa  waa  aat  oMia  W 
*a  fclH  kiauaie  aaab  tribe  abaia  *aaa  aaaMoie,  and  atff 
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iad  the  whole  body  was  calTed  the  Senate,  which 
dgalfiea  au  Aaaembly  of  Old  Men.  Ita  members 
were  etyled  Patricians;  because,  as  some  say,  tliey 
were  fathen  of  freeborn  children;  or  rather,  ac- 
eordinj;  to  otliers,  because  they  themselves  had 
fiithers  to  show,  which  was  not  the  case  with 
many  of  the  rabble  that  first  flocked  to  the  city. 
Others  derive  the  title  from  Patrociniinn,  or  Pa- 
tronage, attributing  the  origin  of  tlie  term  to  one 
Patron,  who  came  over  with  Evander,  and  was 
remarliable  for  his  humanity  and  care  of  the  dis- 
tressed. But  we  shall  be  nenrer  the  truth,  if  we 
conclude  tiiat  Romulus  styled  them  Patricians,  as 
expecting  these  respectable  persons  would  watch 
Ofver  those  in  humble  stations  witii  a  parental 
care  and  regard;  and  teaching  the  common- 
id  ty  in  their  turn  not  to  fear  or  envy  the 
power  of  their  superiors,  but  to  behave  to  them 
with  love  and  respect,  both  ioolcing  upon  them  as 
fbthers,  and  honoring  them  with  that  name.  For 
■t  this  very  time,  foreign  nations  call  the  Senators 
Lords,  but  the  Romans  themselves  call  them  Con- 
script Fathers,  a  style  of  greater  dignity  and 
honor,  and  withal  much  less  invidious.  At  first, 
Indeed,  they  were  called  Fathers  only;  but,  after- 
ward, when  more  were  enrolled  in  their  body. 
Conscript  Fathers.  With  this  venerable  title, 
Chen,  he  distinguished  the  senate  from  the  people. 
He  likewise  made  another  distinction  between  the 
oobility  and  the  commons,  calling  the  former  Pa- 
^troos,*  and  the  latter  clients;  which  was  the 
■ource  of  mutual  kindness  and  many  good  offices 
between  them.  For  the  Patrons  were  to  those 
they  had  taken  under  their  protection,  coonselors 
snd  advocates  in  their  suits  at  law,  and  advisers 
and  assistants  on  all  occasions.  On  the  other 
liand,  the  Clients  failed  not  in  their  attentions, 
whether  tlioy  were  to  be  shown  in  deference  and 
respect,  or  in  providing  their  daughters  portions, 
or  in  satisfying  their  creditors,  if  their  circuni- 
iiances  happened  to  be  narrow.  No  law  or  ma- 
gistrate obliged  the  Patron  to  be  evidence  against 
Eis  Client,  or  the  Client  against  his  Patron.  But 
In  aftertimes,  though  the  other  claims  continued  in 
foil  force,  it  was  looked  upon  as  ungenerous  for 
persons  of  condition  to  take  money  of  those  be- 
low them. 

In  tlie  fourth  month  after  the  building  of  the 
olty,t  as  Fabius  informs  us,  the  rape  Of  the  Sa- 
bine women  was  put  in  execution.  Some  say, 
Romulus  himself,  who  was  naturally  warlike  and 
nersuaded  by  certain  oracles  that  the  Fates  had 
oecreed  Rome  to  obtain  her  greatness  by  military 
eehievements,  began  hostilities  against  the  Sa- 
blues,  and  seized  only  thirty  vii^rins,  being  more 
desirous  of  war  than  of  wives  for  his  people.  But 
this  is  not  likely.  For,  as  he  saw  his  city  soon 
filled  with  iuhuDitants,  very  few  of  whom  were 
narried;  the  greatest  part  consisted  of  a  mixed 

•f  the  th'ntj  caria  the  like  nnmber,  which  made  in  all  the 
aamber  of  ninety-nine;  lo  that  RoranloB  named  only  the 
hnadredth,  who  was  the  head,  or  prince  of  the  senate,  and 
Che  chief  soTemor  of  the  oity,  when  the  king  was  in  the 
ffold. 

f  This  patfonafe  was  as  effectnal  as  any  eonsani^ninitjr  or 
•lliaoce,  and  had  a  wonderful  effect  toward  maintaining 
■•ion  among  the  people  4br  the  tpace  of  six  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  dnring  which  time  we  find  no  dissensions  or 
iealunsies  between  tiie  patrons  and  their  clients,  cTen  in 
we  lime  of  the  repnblic,  when  the  populace  frequently  mo- 
0a led  afuinst  those  who  were  most  powerful  in  the  city. — 
At  Inst,  ttie  rreat  sedition  raised  hy  Cains  Gracchus  broke 
is  u^Kia  that  narmony.  Indeed,  a  client  who  was  wanting 
4b  Ins  dotv  to  his  patron,  was  deemed  a  traitor  and  an  out- 
law, and  liable  to  be  put  to  death  by  anr  person  whatever. 
It  may  be  proper  to  onserve,  that  not  only  plebeians  chose 
ttelr  patrons,  bat  in  time  cities  and  states  put  themselves 
4ldiM  the  like  pruUotioa. 

ftlelUu  M|s,  It  waa  iBthe  ftorth/tv. 


PLUTARCH'S    LIVES. 


rabble  of  mean  and  obscare  persons,  to  whom  no 
regard  was  paid,  and  who  wore  not  expecting  to 
settle  In  any  pluce  whatever,  the  enterprise  Data- 
rally  took  that  turn;  and  he  hoped  that  from  this 
attempt,  though  not  a  just  one,  some  alliance  and 
union  with  the  Sabines  would  be  obtained,  when 
it  appeared  that  they  treated  the  women  kindly. 
In  order  to  this,  he  first  gave  out  that  be  had 
found  the  altar  of  some  god,  which  had  been  co- 
vered with  earth.  This  deity  they  called  Census, 
meaning  either  the  God  of  Counsel  (for  with  them 
the  word  connlium  has  that  signification,  and  their 
chief  mogistrates  afterward  were  Consuls,  persons 
who  were  to  con$uU  the  pttblie  good),  or  else  the 
Equestrian  Neptune;  for  the  altar  iu  the  Circus 
Maximus*  is  not  visible  at  other  times,  but  during 
the  Circe nsian  games  it  is  uncovered.  Some  say 
it  was  proper  that  the  altar  of  that  god  should  hm 
under  ground,  because  counsel  should  be  as  pri- 
vate aiMl  secret  as  possible.  Upon  U'lis  discovery, 
Romulus,  by  proclamation,  appointed  a  day  for  a 
splendid  sacrifice,  with  public  games  and  shows. 
Multitudes  assembled  at  tiie  time,  and  he  himself 
presided,  sitting  among  his  nobles,  clothed  iu  pnr- 
ple.  As  a  signal  for  the  assault,  he  was  to  rise^ 
gather  up  his  robe,  and  fold  it  about  him.  Many 
of  his  people  wore  swords  that  day,  and  kept  theli 
eyes  upon  him,  watching  for  the  signal,  which 
was  no  sooner  given  than  they  drew  them,  and 
rushing  on  with  a  shout,  seized  the  daughters  of 
tlie  Sabinei^  but  quietly  sufifered  the  men  to  es- 
cape. Some  say  only  thirty  were  carried  off,  who 
each  gave  name  to  a  tribe;  but  Valerius  Autiaa 
makes  Uieir  number  five  hundred  and  twenty- 
seven;  and  according  to  Juba,f  there  were  six 
hundred  and  eighty-three,  all  virgius.  This  was 
the  best  apology  for  Romulus;  for  they  had 
taken  but  one  married  woman,  named  Hersilia, 
who  was  afterward  chiefly  concerned  in  recon- 
ciling them;  and  her  they  took  by  mistake,  as 
they  were  not  incited  to  this  violence  by  lust  or 
injustice,  but  by  their  desire  to  cunciiiate  and 
unite  the  two  nations  in  the  strongest  ties.  Some 
tell  us,  Hersilia  was  married  to  Hostiiius,  one  of 
the  meet  eminent  men  among  tlie  Romans;  others, 
that  Romulus  himself  married  her,  and  had  two 
children  by  her,  a  daughter  named  Prima,  on  ac- 
count of  her  l>eing  first  born,  and  an  only  son, 
whom  he  called  Aollius,  because  of  the  great  con- 
course of  people  to  hhn,  but  after  ages,  Abillius. 
This  account  we  have  from  Zenodotus  of  TrcB- 
zene,  but  he  is  contradicted  in  it  by  many  other 
historians. 

Among  those  that  committed  this  rape,  we  are 
told,  some  of  the  meaner  sort  happened  to  be  car* 
ryiog  oflT  a  virgin  of  uncommon  beauty  and  sta> 
ture;  and  when  some  of  superior  rank'  that  met 
them  attempted  to  take  her  from  them,  they  cried 
out,  they  were  conducting  her  to  Talasiiis,  s 
young  man  of  excellent  character.  Vf  hen  they 
hearathis,  they  applauded  their  design;  and  some 
even  turned  back  and  accompanied  them  with  the 
utmost  satisfuctiott,  all  the  way  exclaiming  Tala- 
sius.  Hence  this  became  a  term  In  the  nnptial 
songs  of  the  Romans,  as  Hyroenens  is  in  those 
of  the  Greeks;  for  Talasius  is  said  to  have  been 
very  happy  in  marriage.  But  Sex  tins  Sylla,  the 
Carthaginian,  a  man  beloved  both  by  the  Muses 
and  Graces,  told  me,  that  this  was  tlie  word  which 


*  That  is  to  tay,  in  the  place  where  Ancus  Martins  after 
ward  bnilt  the  great  Circus  for  horse  and  chariot  races.       _ 

t  This  was  the  son  of  Jnba,  king  of  Mauriunia,  whob 
being  brought  verv  young  a  captive  to  Rome,  was  iastraetee 
in  the  Soman  and  Grecian  literature,  and  became  an  excel, 
lent  historlaa.  Oioayaias  of  Balicanaasas  has  feUows4 
Uaaeessat. 


ROMULUS. 


ftomtttns  gaiw  as  a  Mnal  for  the  np^  All  of 
Uic'n.  therefom,  as  they  weio  carrying  off  the 
virgins,  cried  out  Talssias;  and  thence  it  still 
eoDtiouet  the  csatom  at  marriages.  Most  writersi 
however,  and  Joba  ia  particalar,  are  of  opinioo 
that  it  b  oniy  ao  iacitement  to  i^ood  hoasewifery 
aod  spisDing,  which  tho  word  ToZsfis  signifien; 
Italian  temis  bein^  at  that  time  thns  mixed  with 
Greek.*  If  this  be  right,  aod  the  Romans  did 
then  Bse  the  wortl  7*s2ssia  ia  the  same  sense  with 
the  Greelifft,  another  and  more  probable  rsason  of 
the  eoatom  may  be  asalgned.  For  when  the  Sa- 
tern,  after  the  war  with  the  Romans,  were  re- 
conciled, conditions  wvre  obtained  for  the  women, 
that  they  should  not  be  obliged  by  their  basbands 
to  do  any  other  woriL  beside  spinning.  It  was 
eastomary  therefore,  ever  after,  that  they  who 
gkwe  the  bride,  or  conducted  her  home,  or  were 
pieeent  oa  tho  occasion,  should  cry  out,  amid  the 
mirlh  of  the  wedding,  7*«2ssuft;  intimating  that 
she  was  not  to  be  employed  in  any  other  Isi^r  but 
that  of  spinnini^.  And  it  is  a  custom  stilt  ob- 
served, for  tixe  bride  oot  to  go  over  the  threshold 
of  her  hasbaDd*8  house  herself,  but  to  be  carried 
over,  bf^anse  the  Sabine  virgins  did  not  go  in  vo- 
Inntarily,  bat  were  carried  in  by  violence.  Some 
sdd,  tliat  the  bride's  hair  is  parted  with  the  point 
of  a  spear,  in  memory  of  the  first  marriages  being 
brought  about  in  a  warlike  manner,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  more  fully  in  the  book  of  Questions. 
This  rape  was  committed  on  the  elghleenth  day 


•  Tbc  orignia]  which  rans  that:  Oi  /•  whueoi  ufM^unf, 
wsdu  ft  icBuy  K<«,  s^^^vxvnr  firau  sr  ^fyt^f,  km 
VAtfxsev,  aisw  tot*  tc*  'Eaastzsmc  ef«^<ri  rm  lT:eXi- 
am  tnwiX^fjmmfj  is  mmaifettly  eorrapted:  ud  sll  the 
kumr  tnacUtioB*,  following  eotrapt  readinf ,  attert  what 
it  Bueri;  iaUe,  nsncly,  «« that  ao  Gr*«k  terait  wara  than 
mixed  frith  the  laD|»aac«  of  Italtr.*'  The  coDtraiy  appears 
fiiHB  ?lat2reh*«  Life  of  Noma,  wWra  Greek  terms  are  men- 
tieaecl  at  freqnenily  a»ed  by  the  Romant:  rm  *EAX*riX«r 

But  net  to  bare  recourse  to  faetv,  let  at  inaolre  Into  the 
levrcal  fiwiaer  tramlatioBS.  The  Latia  mas  tnat;  PUriqus 
{tttr  fees  eat  Jnb40  »d  ktrtMtiomtm  et  tneitrntiMMm  md 
la^mria  aadmbtaUm  H  tmMtJuimm,  qmod  Orteei  rxk*ct%9 
^icwMt,  rewemt  m^mdmm.  id  Umparis  iUUicis  varbiM  cum  Orm- 
et$  eonfmsia.  The  Kn^lish  that:  **  Bat  most  are  of  opi* 
Bia>],  sad  Jubo,  in  particalar,  that  this  word  Talanma  was 
ased  to  aew  married  women,  by  way  of  iacitement  to  feod 
hoaaevifrry,  for  the  Graek  word  Tatmaia  tigaifies  apimmin^t 
sad  rite  laagaagc  of  Italy  wat  not  yet  mixed  with  the 
Greek.**  The  French  of  Dacier  thai:  **  Ci>pendant  la  pin- 
pan  des  asteors  cmient,  et  Joba  est  meme  de  cette  opinion, 
q««  «e  BMst  n*^<oit  qaVine  exhortation  qn'oa  faitoit  aox 
auri^B  d'nimer  le  traTail,  qni  ooasitte  a  filer  de  la  laine 
aae  Irs  Grees  apfiellant  To/ana;  car  en  ce  temt  la  laneoe 
di»mne  n'aroii  pas  encore  M  corrompae  par  let  mots  La- 
lias.*'  Thn«  th*y  declare  with  one  content,  that  the  lan« 
ama^  of  Italy  was  not  yet  mixed  with  the  Greek;  ihoQi(h 
h  appears  from  what  was  said  immediately  before,  that 
Tolas tu,  a  Greek  term,  was  made  use  of  in  that  laofnage. 
iBKtead,  therefore,  of  >evo,  not  jr«t,  we  thonld  most  cer* 
ta.iatT  read  a^s«  that:  «Td  tcti  tok  *ExxsFiaM;  cfcfxxft 
Twt  iTsiAAAr  tata^^v/AOirf,  ««the  laafnage  of  fuly  beiof 
at  thar  tine  thns  nixed  with  Greek  terms;  for  initance, 
TalasitL.**  By  this  emendation,  which  eontiits  only  of  the 
saaaB  alieratxoa  of  the  9-  into  t,  the  sense  is  easy,  the 
context  elear,  Pintareh  is  recoaeiled  to  himself,  and  freed 
Cirom  the  charfpe  of  cootradietiof  in  one  breath  what  he  bad 
as«e7ted  in  another. 

If  ihtB  wanted  ear  Arrther  support,  we  mifht  allefe  a 
pTtwjfe  fmai  Phitafch's  M aieeQas,  which,  as  well  as  that 
ia  xhm  li&  of  Vnms,  is  express  and  deeikive.  Speaking 
tberr  of  the  dertration  of  tho  word  Feretriua,  an  appella- 
tMB  which  Jupiter  probably  first  had  in  the  time  of  Romn- 
las,  ea  occasion  of  hia  eonsoeratin^r  to  him  the  apolia  opi- 
■a;  eae  accoont  be  fives  of  the  matter  u,  that  Ftrttrina 
K^  be  ifriwd  torn  9V^f^**  the  vehiele  on  which  the 
Hopbr  was  eam'Ml,  «<^*  '^^  'Exxwi/'*  yxatf^ttf  tri 
rvj^f  rsr§  ^tjuxiiJi%fJtryu.wnii;9  mt  Ann-ttm;  "for  at  that 
oat  {be  Gfloek  ^ifaage  was  mmch  mixed  with  ths  Isiia.** 


of  the  montt  then  ediad  8txtilli»  bmt  Augul^ 
at  whicit  time  the  feast  of  the  Consnalla  is  iept. 
The  Sabinea  were  a  namerons  and  warlike  peo* 
pie,  but  they  dwelt  ia  unwalled  towns,  thiukiog 
It  became  tiiem,  who  ware  a  colony  of  the  Laee-» 
demonians,  to  be  bold  and  fearleas.  But  as  they 
saw  themselves  bound  bv  such  pledges,  and  were 
very  solicitous  for  their  Saoghtsrs,  they  sent  am- 
bassadors to  Roiflilns  with  moderate  and  equita* 
ble  demands:  That  he  should  return  them  ths 
young  women,  and  disavow  the  vioience,  and  then 
the  two  nations  should  prooeed  to  establish  a  coiw 
respondeneoy  and  contract  alliances  in  a  friendly 
and  legal  way.  Romulus*  however,  refused  to 
purt  with  the  yoong  women,  and  entreated  ths 
Sabines  to  give  their  sanction  to  what  had  been 
done,  whereupon  some  of  them  lost  time  in  coiif 
suiting  and  mailing  preparations.  But  AeroOy 
king  of  the  Ceniuenslans,  a  man  of  spirit,  and  an 
able  generel,  suspected  the  tendencv  of  Romo* 
lus's  first  enterprises;  and,  when  be  hod  behaved 
so  boldly  in  tlie  rape,  looked  upen  liim  as  ons 
that  would  grow  formidable,  and  indeed  insuffer- 
able to  his  neighbors,  ezoept  he  were  chastised. 
Acron,  therefore,  went  to  seek  tiie  enemy,  and 
Romulus  prepared  to  receive  him.  When  tliey 
came  in  sight,  and  had  weN  viewed  each  other,  • 
challenge  for  single  combat  was  mutually  give% 
their  forces  standing  under  arms  in  silence.  Ro" 
muius  on  this  occasion  made  a  vow,  that  if  hs 
conquered  his  enemy,  he  would  himself  dedicate 
his  adversary's  arms  to  Jupiter:  in  eonseqnenos 
of  wiiich,  he  both  overcame  Acron,  and,  after  baU 
lie  was  joined,  routed  his  army,  and  took  hia  city. 
But  lie  did  no  injury  to  its  inhabitants,  nuleas  ii 
were  snch  to  order  them  to  demolish  tlieir  housssj^ 
and  follow  him  to  Rome,  as  citiiens  entitled  ts 
equal  privileges  with  tlie  rest«  Indeed,  there  wat 
nothing  that  contributed  more  to  the  greatness 
of  Rome,  titan  that  she  was  always  uniting  and 
lucorporating  with  herself  those  whom  site  con- 
quered. Romulus  having  considered  how  bs 
should  perform  his  vow  in  the  most  acceptabls 
manner  to  Jupiter,  and  withal  make  the  process 
siott  most  agreeable  to  hia  people,  cut  down  • 
great  oait  that  grew  in  the  camp,  and  hewed  ii 
into  the  figure  of  a  trophy;  to  this  he  fastened 
Acroa*s  whole  suit  of  armor,  diaposed  in  its  pro- 
per form.  Then  he  put  on  his  own  robes,  an4 
wearing  a  crown  of  laurel  on  his  head,  his  hair 
gracefully  flowing,  he  took  the  trophy  erect  upon 
his  right  shoulder,  and  so  marched  on,  singing  ths 
song  of  victory  before  his  troops,  which  followed 
comp!ci«iy  armed,  while  tlie  citizens  received  him 
with  joy  and  admiration.  This  procession  was 
the  origin  and  model  of  future  triumplis.  Ths 
trophy  was  dedicated  to  Jnpiter  Feretrius  so 
called  from  the  Latin  word,  ferire,*  to  smite;  for 
Romulus  had  prayed  that  he  might  have  power 
to  smite  his  adversary  and  kill  him.  Varro  saysi 
this  sort  of  spoils  is  termed  optms,t  from  op€t, 
which  signifies  riches:  But  more  probably  they 
are  su  styled  from  opua,  the  meaning  of  which  is 
action.  For  when  the  general  of  an  army  kills 
the  enemy's  general  witli  his  own  hand,  then 
only  is  he  allowed  to  consecrate  the  spoils  called 
optma,  as  the  sole  performer  of  that  action.^    This 


*  Or  from  the  word//rr«,  to  carry,  becanse  Roraolns  had 
himself  carried  to  tlie  Temple  of  Jopiter  the  armor  of  the 
king  he  had  killed;  or,  more  probably,  from  the  Greek  word 
pkeretrou,  which  Livy  calls  in  the  Latin  fareuluut,  aad 
which  properly  signifies  a  trophy. 

t  Festas  derives  the  word  tpima  from  opa,  which  signlfiea 
the  enrth,  and  the  riches  it  prodnces;  so  that  opima  apoli^i^ 
according  to  that  writer,  signifr  rich  spoils. 

tThIa  is  Liv7*»  aocenafc  of  ths  mstter}  hat  T«iio»  sq 


PLUTARCH^B   LIVES- 


honor  has  been  eonfemd  only  on  three  Roman 
ehiefff;  firrt  on  Romalus,  when  he  slew  Acron 
the  Ceolnenolan;  next  on  Cornel  ins  Go«o«,  for 
kiilinfT  Tolumnlus  the  Tuaean;  and  lastly,  on 
Claufiiin  Marcelina,  when  Viridonmros,  kiiigr  of 
the  Geula,  fell  by  his  hand.  Coaana  and  Mareellua 
bore,  Indeed,  the  trophlea  themaekep,  hot  drove 
Into  Rome  in  triumphal  chariots.  But  Dlooy- 
•loa  la  mistaken  In  aaying  th«t  Romutva  made 
nae  of  a  chariot;  for  some  historlana  aaaert  that 
Tarqniniua,  the  aon  of  Demaratoa,  was  the  first 
of  the  kings  that  advanced  triumphs  to  this  pomp 
fend  grandeur:  Others  say,  Publlcola  was  the  first 
that  led  up  this  triumph  in  a  chariot.  However, 
there  are  statues  of  Romulus  bearing  these  Iro- 
Dhiee  yet  to  be  seen  In  Rome,  whioh  are  all  on 

After  the  defeat  of  the  Ceninenaes,  while  the 
rest  of  the  8abinea  were  homed  In  preparations, 
the  people  of  Fidene,  Cmstnmenium,  and  An- 
temus,  united  againat  the  Romans.  A  battle  en- 
•ned,  in  which  they  were  iikewiae  defeated,  and 
surrendered  to  Romulus,  their  cities  to  be  spoiled, 
their  lands  to  be  divided,  and  themaelvea  to  be 
Innsplanted  to  Rome.  All  the  lands  thus  ac- 
quired, he  distributed  among  the  citizens,  except 
what  belonged  to  the  parents  of  the  stolen  vir- 
fflns;  for  those  he  left  in  the  possession  of  their 
former  owners.  The  rest  of  the  Sabines,  enraged 
nt  this,  appointed  Tatius  their  general,  and  car* 
ried  war  to  the  gatea  of  Rome.  The  city  was 
difficult  of  access,  liaving  a  strong  gnrrison  on  the 
hill  where  the  Capitol  now  stands,  commanded 
•by  Tarpeius,  not  by  the  virgin  Tarpeia,  as  some 
ny,  who  in  this  represent  Romulus  as  a  very 
weak  man.  However,  this  Tarpeia,  the  gover- 
Bor*s  daughter,  charmed  with  the  golden  bracelets 
of  the  Sabines,  betrayed  the  fort  Into  their  hands; 
and  asked,  in  return  for  lier  treaiwn,  what  they 
wore  on  their  left  arms.  Tatius  agreeing  to  tlie 
condition,  ahe  opened  one  of  the  gates  by  night, 
nnd  let  in  the  Sabines.  It  seems,  it  was  not  the 
sentiment  of  Auttgonoa  alone,  who  said.  He  loved 
nen  while  they  were  betraying,  but  hated  them 
when  tliey  had' betrayed;  nor  of  Caesar,  who  said, 
lb  the  case  of  Rhymitacles  the  Thracian,  **He 
loved  the  treason,  hut  hated  the  traitor:*'  But  men 
ore  commonly  affected  toward  villains,  wliom 
Ihey  have  occasion  for,  just  as  they  are  toward 
▼enomoos  cnwtures,  wiiich  thev  have  need  of  for 
their  poison  and  their  gall.  While  they  are  of  use 
they  love  them,  but  abhor  them  when  their  pur- 
pose is  effected.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of 
Tatius  with  regard  to  Tarpeia  wlien  he  ordered 
the  Sabines  to  rememlier  tlieir  promise,  and  to 
grudge  her  nothing  which  they  had  on  their  left 
anna.  He  was  the  first  to  take  off  his  bracelet, 
•nd  throw  it  to  her,  and  with  that  his  siiicld*. — 
As  every  one  did  the  same,  ahe  was  overpowered 
by  the  gold  and  shields  tiirown  upon  l)er,  and 
sinkinv  under  the  weight,  expired.  Tarpeius  too, 
was  taken,  and  condemned  by  Romulus  for  trea- 
son, as  Juba  writes  after  Sulpiliua  Galba.  Aa  for 
the  accoont  given  of  Tarpeia  by  other  writers, 


qaoted  bj  pMtat,  talli  us.  r  Roman  niixht  be  AntiUed  t 
tpoUa  ojdma  thoa^h  but  a  private  toldier,  mileM  mmnii 
ri*t  provided  he  killed  and  despoiled  the  enemy's  gen 


1  to  the 

J  provided  he  killed  and  despoiled  the  enemy's  general. 
Accordingly  CorneUos  Costns  had  them,  for  killing  Tolum- 
•ins,  king  of  the  Tasoans,  though  Cosius  was  but  a  ui. 
bane,  who  fonsdit  nnder  the  command  of  iEmiliili.  Coasnt, 
Ikerefore,  in  all  probability,  did  not  enter  Rome  in  a  trt- 
anphal  chariot,  bnt  followed  that  of  his  general,  with  the 
tiophr  on  his  shoulder. 

*  Piso  and  other  historianf  say,  that  Tatins  treated  her 
ia  this  manner,  because  she  acted  a  donble  part,  and  en- 
deavored to  betray  the  Sabines  to  Romolna,  wkila  she  was 
'  jwlaaiint  tabetray  the  Asmaa*  le  thesk 


among  whom  Aottgonos  is  one,  ft  Is  absurd  an4 
inciedible:  Thf>y  say,  that  she  was  daughter  to 
Tatius  the  Sabine  general,  and  being  compelled 
to  live  with  RomnloB,  she  acted  and  suffered  tiins 
by  lier  father's  contrivance.  Bnt  the  poet  Slma- 
lus  makes  a  most  egrejrioos  blunder  wlien  he  says, 
Tarpeia  betrayed  the  Capitol,  not  to  tiie  Sabines, 
but  to  the  Gauls,  having  fallen  in  love  with  their 
king.    Thus  he  writes: 

From  her  high  dome,  Tarpeia,  wretched  maid. 
To  the  fell  Uanls  tlie  Capitol  betray*d; 
The  hapless  victim  of  nnehaste  desire*, 
She  lost  tiie  fortress  of  her  scepter*d  sin*. 

And  a  little  after,  concerning  lier  death, 

No  amorons  Celt,  no  fierce  Bavarian,  bore 

The  fair  Tarpeia  to  his  etormy  ehore; 

Press'd  by  those  shields,  whose  splendor  sbe  adaiii'dy 

She  sunk,  and  in  the  shining  death  expired. 

From  the  place  where  Tarpeia  was  buried,  tho 
hill  had  the  name  of  the  Tarpeian,  until  Tarquin 
consecrated  the  place  to  Jupiter,  at  which  time 
her  bones  were  removed,  and  ao  it  lost  her  name; 
except  that  part  of  the  Capitol  from  which  male« 
factora  are  thrown  down,  which  is  atill  called  tho 
Tarpeian  rock.  The  Sabiuea  thus  possessed  of 
liie  fort,  Romulus  in  great  fury  ofiered  them  bat- 
tle, which  Tatins  did  not  decline,  as  he  saw  ho 
had  a  place  of  atrength  to  retreat  to,  in  crjf.  ho 
was  worsted.  And,  indeed,  the  spot  on  wh'.ch  ho 
was  io  engage,  being  surrounded  with  IjlIIs, 
seemed  to  promise  on  botli  sides  a  s'.iar*i  r.ud 
bloody  contest,  because  it  was  so  confined  snd 
tiie  outlets  were  so  narrow,  that  it  was  not  eaay 
either  to  fly  or  pursue.  It  happened  too,  that,  a 
few  days  before,  the  river  had  overftowod,  and  left 
a  deep  mud  on  the  plain,  wiiere  tlie  Forum  now 
stands;  which,  aa  it  was  covered  with  a  crust,  was 
not  easily  discoverable  by  tho  eye,  but  at  the  same 
time  Was  soft  underneafh  and  impracticable.  The 
Sabines,  ignorant  of  t'.ils,  were  poshing  forward 
into  it,  but  by  good  fo*t'jne  were  prevented:  For 
Curtius,  a  man  of  higl*  distincLiou  and  spirit,  be- 
ing mounted  on  a  goo'<  horse,  advanced  a  con^de* 
rabie  way  before  the  rest.*  Presently  bis  horse 
pliiucred  into  tlie  slouf.h,  and  for  a  while  he  endea- 
vored to  disengage  hi!u,  encouraging  him  with  his 
voice,  and  urging  hir/i  with  blows;  but  finding  all 
ineffectual,  he  qoittej  him,  and  saved  himself.— 
From  liim  the  place,  to  tliia  very  time,  is  culled  tho 
Curtian  Juake.  The  Sabines,  having  escaped  this 
danger,  began  the  fif(ht  with  great  bravery.  The 
victory  inclined  to  u«)ither  side,  though  many  were 
slain,  and  among  the  rest  Hoslllius;  who  tiiey 
say,  was  hasband  to  Hersiliay  and  grandfather  to 
that  Hostilius  who  reigned  after  Numa.  It  ia 
probable  there  were  many  other  battles  in  a  short 
time;  but  the  most  memorable  ww  the  last;  in 
which  Roroulua  having  received  a  blow  upon  the 
head  with  a  stone,  was  almost  beaten  down  to  the 
ground,  and  no  longer  able  to  oppose  the  enemy; 


*  Livy  and-Dlonytins  of  Halieamassos  relate  the  matter 
otherwise.  The^  tell  us,  that  Cnrtina  at  first  ropnl^d  the 
Romans;  bnt  being  in  his  torn  overpowered  hy  Romolus, 
and  endeavoring  to  make  good  his  retreat,  he  happened  to 
fall  into  the  lake,  whioh  from  that  time  bore  his  name:  For 
it  was  called  Lacns  Con  ins,  even  when  it  was  dried  np, 
and  almost  in  the  oenter  of  the  Roman  Fonim.  Procilins 
says,  that  the  earth  having  Ofiened,  the  Arospices  declarei 
it  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  rennblic,  that  the  bravest 
man  of  the  city  should  throw  himself  into  the  gulf,  where* 
upon  one  Cortlns,  mounting  on  horseback,  leaped  armmi 
into  it,  and  the  gulf  immediately  closed.  Belbre  the  build* 
ing  of  the  common  sewers,  this  pool  was  a  sort  of  sink, 
which  received  all  the  filth  of  the  city.  Some  writera 
think,  that  it  received  its  name  irora  Curtius  the  ConsnJ. 
colleague  to  M.  Genneins,  becaose  he  caused  it  to  be  wailed 
ia  by  the  advioe  of  the  Amspiees,  after  it  had  hoes  stioek 
with  Uflaaiaff .   Vane  da  Liag .  Lat.  1,  iv. 


ROMULUS. 


te  1  the  RoBUM  fwre  w«j»  snd  wen  driven  tnm 
IIm  pleiD  at  fttr  as  the  PaUtine  kill.    By  this  time 
Romttliis,  leeorerlng  from  Uie  shock,  endeafored 
by  force  to  slop  bia  mea  ia  their  flight,  aod  loudly 
called  epoo  them  to  atand  and  reuew  the  engage- 
mest.    Bat  when  he  anw  the  rout  was  general, 
and  that  no  one  bad  courage  to  face  about,  lie 
lifted  up  hU  haiida  toward  heayen,  and  prayed  to 
Jupiter  to  slop  the  army,  aud  to  re'CStablish  aud 
m«iutaia  the  Romao   cause,  wbich  was  dow  in 
ezueme  daoger.     When  the  prayer  was  ended, 
inaoy  of  the  fugiUvea  were  struck  with  revereuce 
foi- their  king,  and  their  fear  waachauged  into  cou- 
lage.    They  firai  atopped  where  now  ctaads  the 
ten&ple  of  J  upiter  Stmior,  so  called  from  hii  put- 
ting a  stop   to  their  fii|rhL     There  they  engaged 
again,  and  repaiaed  the  Sabiuea  aa  far  as  Uie  pa- 
lace now  called  Regia,  aud  the  temple  of  Vesta. 
When  they  were  preparing  here  to  renew  the 
combat  wiih  the  aame  animosity  as  at  fi»t,  their 
ardor  waa  repreaaed  by  an  astonishing  spectacle, 
which  the  powers  of  language  are  unable  to  de- 
scribe-    The  daughters  of  tlie  Sabiues,  that  had 
been  forcibly  carried  off,  appeared  rushing  this 
wiy  and  that  with  loud  cries  and  lameutation^, 
tike  pefBons  distracted,  am  id  the  drawn  swords, 
and  over  the  dead   bodies,  to  come  at  tlieir  hus- 
bands and  fathers;  some  carrying  their  infants  in 
their  arms,  aome  darting  forward  with  disheveled 
hair,  but  all  calling  by  turns  both  upon  the  Sa- 
bines  and   the   Romans,  by  the  lenderest  names. 
Both  parties  were  extremely  moved,  and  room 
was  made  for  tliem  between  the  two  armies.  Their 
lamentatious    pierced   to   the  utmost  ranks,  and 
all  were  deeply  affected;  particularly  when  their 
apbraiding  aud  complaints  euded  in  supplication 
and  entreaty.     *'  What  great  injury  have  we  done 
you  i^aaid  tliey),  that  we  have  suffered,  and  do 
still  suffer  so  many  miseries?    We  were  carried 
off,  by  those  who  now  have  us,  violently  and  ille- 
gally:  After  this  violence  we  were  so  neglected 
by  our  brothers,  our  fathers,  aud  relationa,  that 
«%  were  necessitated  to  uuit'j  in  U)e  strongest  ties 
with  those  tliai  were  the  objects  of  our  hatred; 
and  we  are  now  brought  to  tremble  for  the  men 
that  had  injured  us  so  much,  when  we  see  them 
in  danger,  aud  to  lament  them  when  they  fall. 
For  you  came   not  to  deliver  us  from  violence, 
while  Tirgius,  or  to  STenge  our  cause,  but  now 
you  tear  tlie  wives  from  their  husbands,  and  the 
mothers  from  their  children;  an  assistance  mors 
grievous  to  us  than  all  your  neglect  and  disregard. 
Bach  love  we  experienced  from  them,  and  such 
eompastton  from  yoo.    Were  the  war  undertaken 
in  some  other  cause,  yet  surely  you  would  stop 
Its  ravagea  for  ns,  who  have  made  you  fathers-in- 
law  and  grandfathera,  or  otherwise  placed  you  in 
soote  near  affinity  to  those  whom  yon  seek  to 
destroy.     But  if  the  war  be  for  ns,  take  us,  with 
your  sons-in-law  and  their  children,  and  restore 
Bs  to  our  parents  aud  kindred ;  but  do  not,  we 
beseech  yoo,  rob  as  of  our  children  and  husbands, 
ieat  we  become  captives  again."     Hersilia  hnving 
said  a  great  deal  to  this  purpose,  and  others  join- 
ing in  tile  same  request,  a  truce  was  agreed  upon, 
and  the  generals  proceeded  to  a  conference.     In 
the  meantime  the  women  presented  their   hus- 
banda  and  children  to  their  fathers  and  brothers, 
brooght  refreshments  to  those  that  wanted  them, 
aad  eaiTied  the  wounded  home  to  be  curod.    Here 
they  showed  tiiem,  that  they  had  the  ordering  of 
their  own  houses,  what  attentions  their  husbands 
paid  them,  and  with  what  respect  and  indulgence 
Ifaey  were  treated.     Upon  this  a  peace  was  con- 
dnded,  the  condiUonn  of  which  were,  that  such 
tf  the  V       *>  «•  oh<O09  to  remahi  with  thalr  hue- 


b«iids»  ibovld  be  exempt  frem  all   labor   aai 

drudgery,  except  spluuing,  as  we  have  mautioned 
above;  that  the  city  should  be  Inlwbited  by  lh# 
Romans  and  Sabiues  in  common,  with  the  name 
of  Rome,  from  Romulus;  but  that  all  tlie  citisenib 
from  Cures,  the  capital  of  tlie  Sabinea,  aud  the 
country  of  Tatius,  should  be  called  Quiritoa;^ 
and  that  the  regal  power,  and  the  command  of 
the  army,  should  be  equally  shared  between  them. 
The  place  where  these  articles  were  ratified,  it 
still  called  Comitium,t  from  tlie  iiatitt  word  csirs^ 
which  signifies  to  a$9imUe. 

The  city  having  doubled  the  number  of  its  in- 
habitants,  an  hundred  additional  senators  ware 
elected  from  among  the  Sabiues,  and  the  legioM 
were  to  consist  of  six  thousand  foot  and  six  nan* 
dred  horsc^  The  people,  too,  were  divided  iule 
three  tribes,  called  Rharoneuses,  from  Romulus; 
Tutieuses,  from  Tatius;  and  Lucereusea,  from  the 
Lucut  or  Grove,  where  the  Asylum  stood,  whither 
many  had  fled  and  were  admitted  citisens.  Thai 
they  were  precisely  three,  appears  from  the  very 
name  of  Tribes,  and  that  of  their  chief  officers,  whe 
were  called  Tribunes.  EUch  tribe  contained  te« 
Curit  or  Wards,  which  some  say  were  called  rnOtg 
the  Sabine  women.  But  this  seems  to  be  false;  fsff 
many  of  them  have  their  names  from  the  sevecal 
quartera  of  tlie  city  which  were  assigned  to  them. 
Many  honorable  privileges,  however,  were  con- 
ferred upon  the  women ;  some  of  which  wsM 
these:  That  the  men  should  give  them  the  wayt 
wherever  they  met  them  ;  that  they  should  m4 
mention  an  obscene  word,  or  appear  naked,  be* 
fore  them;  that,  in  case  of  their  Killing  anv  par* 
son,  they  should  not  be  tried  before  the  ordinary 
judges;  aud  that  tlieir  children  should  wear  aa 
ornament  about  their  necks,  called  BuUa,\  from 
its  likeness  to  a  bubble,  and  a  garment  bordered 
with  purple.  The  two  kings  did  not  presently 
quit  their  councils;  each  meeting,  for  aome  tiaM^ 
tlieir  hundred  Senators  apart;  but  afterward  they 
all  assembled  together.  Tatius  dwelt  where  4ie 
temple  of  Moneta  now  stands,  aud  Romulus  by 
the  steps  of  the  Fair  Shore,  as  they  are  called,  al 
the  descent  from  the  PalaUuo  Hill  to  the  Grsal 


*  TIm  word  QvirUfin  th«  Sabine  ianfnsfe,  lif nillMi  hedl 
a  dart,  and  a  warKk*  d«itj  armed  with  a  dart.  It  it  nnoer- 
Uia  wlMther  the  ga<l  f«ve  name  to  the  dart,  or  tbo  darC  le 
the  fed;  bat  howavw  thai  be,  thia  god  Q»iti§  or  Osirlass 
waa  either  Mart,  or  tome  other  god  of  war,  and  waa  wos> 
•hiped  in  R<mie  until  Romolai,  who  after  hit  daath  was 
honored  with  the  name  Qiiirinnt,  took  hit  place. 

t  The  Comitinm  waa  at  the  foot  of  iJio  hill  FalaUaa% 
over  acaiMt  the  CapitoL  Not  Ikr  fto.«  tbenoe  tbo  twe 
kingt  bnilt  the  temple  of  Vnlcan,  where  Oiey  aiaali/  mot  Is 
contoit  the  lenate  aboot  ihe  most  important  afTnirt. 

t  Ruanid,  in  hit  animadveraions  opon  FIntareh,  hatdlioe* 
vored  two  coatitleraMe  eirora  ia  thia  place.  The  Arit  li^ 
that  Plntarab  aflSrroa  there  were  000  horte  pat  by  JRomslss 
IB  every  tej^ion,  whereat,  there  never  were  at  any  time^^as 
many  in  any  of  the  lerioni.  For  there  were  at  flrtt  901 
borte  in  eaeb  Ufton;  afVerthat  they  rote  to  :!ti(l,  and  at  lait 
lo  40i>,  bat  aever  c* roejtp  to  tfOO.  In  ibe  teoond  plane  ho 
telli  at,  that  Romolat  made  the  legion  to  contiit  of  OOOt 
foot;  whereat  in  hit  lima  it  wat  never  more  than  ?000.  It 
it  taid  by  tome,  that  Marias  wat  the  first  who  raited  the 
legion  to  SOU);  bat  Livv  informa  nt,  that  that  aajpientatfoa 
was  made  by  £k-ipio  An-tcanaa,  long  belbre  Mariut.  Aftaf 
the  eapnition  of  the  kingt.  it  wat  aagmenied  from  three  is 
foor  thoatand,  and  tome  time  after  to  five,  and  at  latt,  by 
Scipio  (at  we  have  taid)  to  tiz.  Bot  thit  wat  never  dono« 
bat  apon  pretting  occationt.  The  stated  force  of  a  legioa 
wat  4000  foot,  aad  SOD  horse. 

i  The  yonng  men,  when  thoT  took  open  them  the  TVs 
9irili$t  or  man'i  robe,  anttted  tne  Butla,  which  it  tnp{io«ed 
to  have  been  a  little  hollow  ball  of  gold,  and  made  an  offer* 
ing  of  it  to  tbo  Dit  Lart»t  or  honaebold  godt.  As  to  the 
Prtetnta,  or  robe  ed^d  with  porple,  it  wat  worn  by  girit  antll 
their  marriage,  and  b?  boys  antil  ibej  were  seventeen.  Bat 
what  in  the  time  of  Romolat  was  a  mark  of  dittincthm  for 
the  ehlldma  of  the  Sabine  women,  beeame  afterward  voiy 
commoa;  for  avoa  tbo  childiaa  of  tbo  lAbtrti,  or  ftood  sasa^ 
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CfrRas.  There,  w»  are  told,  grew  the  ncred 
Gomel-tree  ;  the  fabulous  account  of  which  is, 
that  Rom  a  Ids  once,  to  try  his  strength,  threw  a 

Star,  wlioao  shaft  was  of  ceruel-wood,  from 
ount  Aventine  to  that  place;  the  head  of  which 
ptuck  so  deep  in  the  ground,  that  no  one  could 
pnlt  it  out,  though  mauy  tried;  and  the  soil  belug 
rieh,  so  nourished  the  wood,  that  it  shot  forth 
hranches,  and  became  a  trunk  of  cornel  of  con- 
■iderable  bigness.  This  posterity  presenred  with 
a  religious  care,  os  a  thing  eminently  sacred,  and 
therefore  built  a  wall  about  it:  and  when  any  one 
that  approached  it  saw  it  not  very  flourishing  and 
freen,  but  inclining  to  fade  and  wither,  he  pre- 
Mntly  proclaimed  it  to  all  he  met,  who,  as  if  they 
were  to  assist  in  case  of  Are,  cried  out  for  water, 
ftnd  ran  from  all  quarters  with  full  vessels  to  the 
flace.  But  when  Caius  CfBsar  ordered  the  steps 
to  be  rejmired,  and  the  workmen  were  digging 
near  it,  it  is  said  they  inadvertently  injured  the 
foots  in  sueh  a  manner,  that  the  tree  withered 
sway. 

The  Sabines  received  the  Roman  months.  All 
tiiat  is  of  importance  on  this  subject  is  mentioned 
Ih  the  life  of  Noma.  Romulus  on  the  other  hand, 
came  into  tiie  use<vOf  their  shields,  making  an 
lilleratlon  In  his  own  armor,  and  that  of  the  Ro- 
BMins,  who,  before,  wore  bucklers  in  the  manner 
of  tlie  Greeks.  They  mutually  celebrated  each 
other's  feasts  and  sacrifices,  not  abolishing  those 
of  either  nation,  but  over  and  above  appointing 
■ome  new  ones;  one  of  which  is  the  Matronalia,* 
instituted  in  honor  of  the  women,  for  I  heir  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  war;  and  another  the  Carmen- 
talia.t>^  Carmen ta  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  one 
«f  the  Destinies,  who  presides  over  human  natlvi- 
tiea:  therefore  she  is  particularly  worshiped  by 
mothers.  Others  say,  bIvb  was  wife  to  Evander 
tlia  Arcadian,  and  a  womnn  addicted  to  divination, 
Who  received  inspirations  from  Apollo,  and  de- 
livered oracles  in  verse;  thence  called  Carmenta, 
for  earmina  signifies  verse;  but  her  proper  name, 
••  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  was  Nicostrata.  Others, 
again,  with  greater  pobability  assert  that  the 
former  name  was  given  her  because  she  was  dis- 
tracted with  eiithuHiastic  fury;  for  earere  mente 
iignifies  to  be  insane.  Of  the  feast  of  Palilia,  we 
have  already  given  an  account  As  for  the  Lu- 
perealia,}  by  the  time,  it  should  seem  to  be  a  feast 
of  lustration;  for  it  was  celebrated  on  one  of  the 
inauspicious  days  of  the  month  of  February, 
whieli  name  denotes  it  to  be  the  month  of  Pu ri- 
sing; and  the  day  was  formerly  called  Februala. 
But  the  true  meaning  of  Lupercalia  is  the  Feast 
«f  Wolves;  and  it  seems,  for  that  reason,  to  be 
Tory  ancient,  as  received  from  the  Arcadians,  who 
•ame  over  with  Evander.  This  is  the  general 
opinion.  But  the  term  may  1>e  derived  from 
MjMh  a  she  wolfi  for  we  see  tiie  Luperci  lyegin 


*  Dnrinff  thit  fSsatt,  soch  of  th«  Roman  women  as  were 
SMvrled,  lerved  their  ilave*  at  table,  and  reeeired  preient* 
ftom  their  bntbaails,  a«  the  hmbiyy)*  di<l  flom  their  wives 
hi  the  time  of  the  Saturnalia.  A^he  Teitivai  of  the  Ma- 
tionalia  was  not  only  observed  in  honor  of  the  Sabine  wo- 
■len,  but  consecrated  to  Man,  ant),  as  some  will  ha\-e  it,  to 
Jbbo  iiocina,  sacrifices  were  offered  to  both  these  deities. — 
This  feast  was  the  snbjeot  of  Horace's  Ode;  Martii*  emUht 
find  asant  calendU,  4fc.,  and  Ovid  describes  it  at  lar^  in 
the  third  Boole  of  Fasti.  Dacier  savs,  by  mistake,  that 
Uiis  feast  was  kept  on  the  first  of  April,  instead  of  the  first 
ef  March,  and  the  former  EncHsh  annotator  has  followed 
him. 

t  This  Is  a  verv  solemn  feast  kept  on  the  lUh  of  Jannary, 
aader  the  Capitol,  near  the  Carmental  sate.  Thev  iMf^ed 
•f  this  goddw  to  render  tbsir  women  Jrattfnl,  and  to  give 
tkom  happy  deliveries. 

tThis  festival  was  coUbratad  oa  tiie  ilth  of  Fobraaiy,  in 
hsoareftheGodPaa. 


their  course  from  the  place  where  they  say  Roma* 
lufl  was  exposed.  However,  if  we  consider  thtt 
ceremonies,  the  reason  of  the  name  seems  hard  to 
guess:  For  first,  goats  are  killed;  then  two  no- 
blemen's sons  are  introduced,  and  some  are  to 
stain  their  foreheads  with  a  bloody  Icnife,  dtherw 
to  wipe  olF  the  stain  directly,  with  wool  steeped 
in  millc,  which  they  bring  for  that  purpose.  When 
it  is  wiDod  off,  the  young  men  are  to  laugh.  After 
this  they  cut  the  goats'  slcins  in  pieces,  and  run 
about  all  nalced,  except  their  middle,  and  lash 
with  those  thongs  all  they  meet.  The  youu^ 
women  avoid  not  the  stroke,  as  they  tliink  it 
assists  conception  and  childbirth.  Another  tliinf; 
proper  to  this  feast  is,  for  the  Luperci  to  sacrifice 
a  dog.  Butas,  who  in  his  Elegies  has  given  la 
fabulous  account  of  the  origin  of  tiie  Roman  in^ 
stitulions,  writes,  that  when  Romulus  liad  over- 
come Amulius,  in  the  trans]>orts  of  victory  ho 
ran  with  great  speed  to  the  place  where  tiie  wolf 
suckled  him  and  his  brother,  when  infants;  and 
that  this  feast  is  celebrated,  and  the  young  noblo- 
men  run,  in  imitation  of  that  action,  striking  all 
that  are  in  their  way: — 

As  the  famed  twins  of  Borne,  Amalins  slain. 
From  Alba  ponr'd,  and  with  ifaeir  reeking  sworda 
Sainted  all  they  met. 

And  the  touching  of  the  forehead  with  a  bloody 
knife,  is  a  symbol  of  that  slaughter  and  danger,  as 
tlie  wiping  off  the  blood  with  milk  is  in  memory 
of  their  first  nourishment  Rut  Caius  Acilius  re- 
lates, that  l>efore  the  building  of  Rome,  Romulas 
and  Remus  having  lost  their  cattle,  first  prayed  to 
Faunas  for  success  in  the  search  of  them,  and 
then  ran  out  naked  to  seek  them,  that  they  might 
not  he  incommoded  with  sweat;  therefore  the  £a- 
perci  run  about  naked.  As  to  the  dog,  if  this  be 
a  feast  of  lustration,  we  may  suppose  it  is  sacri- 
ficed, in  order  to  be  used  in  purifying;  for  the 
Greeks  in  their  purifications  make  use  of  dogs, 
and  perform  the  ceremonies  which  they  call  peru^ 
kulaicismoi.  But  if  these  rites  are  observed  in 
gratitude  to  the  woif  that  nourished  and  pre- 
served Romulus,  it  is  with  propriety  they  kill  a 
dog,  iMcause  it  is  an  enemy  to  wolves:  yet  per- 
haps, nothing  more  was  meant  by  it  than  to 
punish  that  creature  for  disturbing  the  Lupexx;! 
in  their  running. 

Romulus  is  likewise  said  to  have  introdnced 
the  Sacred  Fire,  and  to  have  appointed  the  holy 
virgins,  called  Vestals.*  Others  attribute  this  to 
Numa,  but  allow  that  Romulus  was  remarkably 
strict  in  observing  other  religious  rites,  and  skill- 
ed in  divination,  for  which  purpose  lie  lore  tlie 
LUuus.  This  is  a  crooked  staff,  with  which  those 
thaC'SIt  to  observe  the  flight  of  birds  f  describe  the 
several  quarters  of  the  heavens.  It  was  kept  in 
tiie  Capitol,  but  lost  when  Rome  was  taken  by 
the  Gauls;  afterward  when  the  barbarians  had 
quitted  it,  it  was  found  buried  deep  in  asiies,  un- 
touched by  the  fire,  while  everything  about  ft 
was  destroyed  and  consumed.  Romulus  also  en- 
acted some  laws;  among  the  rest  that  severo  one, 
which  forbids  the  wife  in  any  case  to  leave  her 
husband,t  but  gives  tlie  husband  power  to  divorce 


*  Plutarch  means  that  Roronlas  was  the  first  mbo  intro> 
dnced  the  Sacred  Fire  at  Bome.  That  there  wvre  Vesia. 
virgins,  however,  before  this,  at  Alba,  we  are  certain,  bo* 
cause  t.)e  mother  of  Romulas  was  one  of  Uiem.  The  sacrea 
and  perpetual  fire  was  not  only  kept  np  in  Italy,  bat  is 
Erypt,  in  Persia,  in  Greece,  and  almost  in  all  nations. 

T  The' Augurs. 

i  Yet  this  privilege,  which  Plutarch  thinks  a  banfshif 
upon  the  women,  was  indulged  the  men  bv  Moset  in  gieatei 
latitude.  The  women,  however,  among  the  Romans,  came 
at  Isagth  to  divf ios  tbsir  ItaalNuida,  at  appssia  lioai  Juvaaik 
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Jtfi  wHa^  in  tarn  6i  hn  polKMii^  hto  diiUns.  or 
eoQBtorfeitinf  his  keys*  or  being  guilly  of  odol- 
ftMy.  fiai  if  oB  any  oUior  oeeoaioii  he  pat  her 
mray,  oiie  wso  to  hove  ono  moiety  of  his  goodi, 
«Bid  the  other  was  to  be  eonaeerated  to  Ceres;  aud 
whoever  pot  away  his  wife  was  to  make  an  atooe- 
neat  to  tiie  gods  of  the  earth.  It  to  Mmetliing 
paiticniar,  that  Romalaa  appointed  no  paoishment 
for  aeinal  parricides,  but  called  all  murder  parri- 
cide, looking  upon  tliie  as  alKHninable,  and  the 
ether  as  impeeailite.  For  many  ages,  indeed,  he 
nened  to  Ibstb  judged  riglitly;  no  one  wee  guilty 
if  that  crime  la  Rome  for  almoet  six  hundred 
jcus;  and  Lucius  Ostitts,  after  the  wan  of  Han* 
Bibal,  is  recorded  to  have  been  tlie  first  that  mnr* 
dered  his  fatlier. 

In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tatlus,  some  of 
ids  friends  and  kinsmen  meeting  certain  ambassa- 
doiB  wiio  wof«  going  from  Laorentura  to  Rome,* 
attempted  to  rob  them  on  tlie  road,  and,  as  they 
woaid  not  sufTer  it,  bat  stood  in  their  own  de> 
lente,  killed  them.  As  this  wa«  an  atrocions 
oioie,  Romulus  required  ttiat  tliose  who  com- 
Biitled  it  should  immediately  be  panlslied,  but 
Tatius  hesitated  and  pat  it  off.  This  was  the  first 
aceaaioa  of  any  open  Tsriance  lietween  tliero;  for 
Batit  BOW  they  bad  behaved  tliemselves  as  if 
diiecled  by  one  soul,  and  the  admioistration  had 
fcesa  carried  on  with  all  possible  onaBiroity.  The 
ivlalioBs  of  tiiose  thai  were  mnrdeied,  finding  they 
eaald  have  no  legal  redress  from  Tatiua,  fell  upon 
him  and  i^ew  bim  at  Lavioiam,  as  he  was  ofierlog 
merifice  with  Romalas;f  but  they  conducted 
Rsmalns  beck  with  npplause,  as  a  prince  who  paid 
aS  proper  regard  to  justice.  To  the  body  of  Ta- 
tim  he  i^ve  an  honorable  intermeut  at  Armilua* 
trinm4  on  JVfouot  Aventine;  bat  he  took  no  care 
to  rerenge  bis  death  on  the  persons  that  killed 
him.  Some  historians  write,  tnat  the  Laureutians 
in  gnsmt  terror  gaTO  up  the  murderers  of  Tatius; 
bat  Romulus  let  tliem  go,  saying,  *<  Blood  witli 
blood  should  be  repaid."  This  occasioned  a  report, 
and^Ddeed  a  strong  suspicion,  that  he  was  not  sorry 
to  get  rid  of  bis  partner  in  the  government  None 
of  these  tilings,  however,  occasioned  any  dUlor^ 
bance  or  aediiion  among  the  Sabiues;  but,  partly 
eat  of  regard  for  Romulus,  partly  out  of  fear  of 
kis  power,  or  because  tbey  reverenced  him  as  a 
god,  they  all  conUnued  well  afi^ected  to  him. 
This  veneration  for  him  extended  to  many  other 
nations.  Tkie  ancient  Latins  eent  ambaaaadon, 
and  entered  into  league  and  alliance  with  him. 
Fidenm,  a  city  in  tlie  nejgtiborhood  of  Rome,  lie 
took,  as  some  say,  by  aending  a  body  of  horse 
liefore,  with  orders  to  break  the  bingea  of  the 
gates,  and  titen  appearing  nnezpectedly  in  peraon. 
Others  will  have  it,  that  the  Fidenates  first  attack- 
ed and  ravaged  the  Roman  territories,  and  were 


(8bi«9)  and  Martisl  (1.  x,  sp.  41).  At  tbs  mids  time  ft 
■taat  be  «lM«nr«d,  Co  th»  honor  of  Roman  virtse,  that  no 
di>oico  was  knowo  at  Rom«  fot  fivo  handrad  and  twentr 
year*.  One  P.  Pcrrillna,  or  Carvilios  Spnriat,  wai  the  fintt 
•f  tbc  Somaat  tliat  ever  pot  awrav  hit  wii^. 

*  DioDyaiaa  of  HaiieamMsot  sayt,  they  woro  arobaaaa. 
don  fiaoi  LoTiaiam,  who  bad  l»eo«  at  Rome  to  eomplain 
of  ibc  iBcoraiooa  mado  by  some  of  Tatias's  friends  apon 
their  territories;  a«d  that  as  they  were  retnfoinf,  the  B*. 
bvaea  lay  ia  wait  for  tliem  on  the  load,  stripped  them  and 
kille.i  soTeral  of  them.  Lavininm  and  Lanrentnm  were 
aeiffcberinr  towns  in  l«atiam. 

t  Pfobably  this  was  •  sacrifice  to  the  Dii  Indigenes  of 
l«iiam,  in  which  Rome  was  incJnded.  Bat  Licinins 
wfites,  theC  Tafias  went  not  tliitber  with  Romnlos,  nor  on 
aceoeat  of  the  sacrifice,  bot  that  bo  went  alone,  to  persnade 
fte  rabahitaots  fo  pmrdon  the  mnrderers. 

I  Thepiaee  was  ao  called,  because  of  a  eeramonr  of  the 
laae  name,  celebrated  every  year  on  the  igtb  of  Oetober, 
aica  the  inwpa  were  mascaiedy  aad  parlfiwi  by  taoiiiissi. 


earrying  off  asasidewbla  booty,  whan  RoMskM 
lay  in  aniboah  for  them,  cot  many  of  them  oft 
and  took  tlieir  city.  He  did  not,  however,  demo* 
liah  it,  bot  mads  it  a  Roman  colony,  and  sent  into 
It  two  thousand  &7^  hondmd  inliabilanta  on  the 
thirteenth  of  April. 

After  tiiia  a  plague  broke  out,  as  fatal,  that  peo* 
pie  died  of  it  without  any  previous  sickness;  while 
the  scarcity  of  fruits,  and  barrsaness  of  tiie  cattle, 
added  to  tlie  calamity.  It  mined  blood,  too,  In 
tlie  city;  so  tliat  tlieir  ouavoida|»le  sufferiugs  were 
iucreased  with  the  terrors  of  snperslltioii :  and 
when  the  destrnction  spread  itself  to  Laurentum, 
tlien  all  agreed.  It  waa  for  negiecUiw  to  oo  jnstioo 
on  tlie  murderera  of  tlie  ambasradon  and  of  Ta- 
tiua, that  the  divine  vengeance  poraoed  botJi  cities. 
Indeed,  when  those  murderers  were  given  op  and 
pauiahed  by  botli  partlea,  their  calamities  visibly 
abated;  and  Romuloa  purified  lliecity  witii  lastra- 
tious,  which,  they  tell  us,  an  yet  celebrated  at 
the  Forentiue  sate.  Before  tlie  peatllence  oeaaed, 
the  people  of  Cameria*  attacked  the  Romans,  and 
overran  the  country,  thinkius  them  Incapable  of 
resistance  by  reaaon  of  the  aicknoi&  But  Romu* 
Ins  soon  met  them  in  the  field,  gave  them  battle, 
in  which  he  killed  six  thousand  of  them,  took 
tlieir  city,  and  tranaplantsd  half  Its  remaining  ii»* 
liabitauts  to  Rome;  adding,  on  the  first  of  Auguat, 
to  thoM  he  left  in  Cameria,  double  their  number 
from  Rome.  8o  many  people  liad  he  to  spare  im 
about  sixteen  years'  time  from  tlie  building  of  the 
city.  Among  other  spoils  he  carried  from  Camo* 
ria  a  cliariot  of  brasi,  which  he  consecrated  in  tho 
temple  of  Vulcan,  placing  upon  It  his  own  statas 
crowiinl  by  victory. 

His  afiki'ni  thus  flourishing,  the  weaker  part  of 
his  neighbon  >ubmitted,  sstlsfied  if  they  could 
but  live  in  peace;  but  tlie  more  powerful,  dread* 
ing  or  envying  Romulus,  tliooght  they  should  not 
by  any  means  let  bim  go  unnoticed,  but  oppoao 
and  put  a  stop  to  bia  growing  greatness.  The 
Veieiites,  who  had  a  strong  city  and  extensive 
cottutry,f  were  tlie  first  of  the  luscans  who  be- 
gan tlie  war,  demanding  Fide  us  as  tlieir  pro- 
perty. But  it  waa  not  only  unjust,  bat  ridicolons, 
that  they  who  had  given  the  people  of  Fideow  no 
aasistttiice  iu  the  greatest  extremities,  bot  had  auf- 
fered  tliem  to  perisli,  should  challenge  their  houses 
and  lands  now  iu  the  poaaemion  of  other  masters. 
Romulns,  therefore,  gave  them  a  contemptuous 
answer;  upon  which  they  divided  their  forofs  into 
two  bodies;  one  attacked  tlie  garrison  of  Fideua, 
and  the  other  went  to  meet  Romulus.  That 
whicii  went  against  Fltiene  defeated  the  Romans, 
and  killed  two  thousand  of  them;  bot  tlie  other  was 
beaten  by  Romulua,  with  the  lose  of  more  than 
eigiit  thousand  men.  They  gave  battle,  however, 
once  more,  at  Fidene,  where  all  ailow  the  victory 
waa  clilrfly  owing  to  Romuloa  himaelf,  whoso 
skill  and  courage  were  then  remarkably  displayed, 
and  whoae  strength  and  swiftness  appeared  mors 
than  human.  But  what  some  nsport  Is  entirely 
fMbulous,  and  utterly  incredible,  that  there  fell  that 
day  fourteen  tliouaaud  men,  above  half  of  whom 
Romulns  slew  willi  his  own  hand.  For  even  the 
Messeiiians  seem  to  have  been  extravagant  In  their 
boasts,  when  they  tell  us  Arlstomeues  offered  a 
hecHtomb  three  several  times,  for  having  us  often 
killed    a  hundred  Lacedsmouians4     After   the 


*  Thit  was  a  town  which  Roroolns  had  uken  befc  re.  Its 
old  inhabitanu  took  this  oppoitttaily  to  rise  in  arms,  aad 
kill  tlie  Roman  famsoa. 

t  Veil,  ihe  capital  of  Tnscaay,  was  sltnated  on  a  craffj 
rock,  about  one  hnadred  farloBfs  from  Rome;  and  is  cam. 
pared  by  Oionysins  of  Uallearaassns  to  Atlten»,  for  ejiieal 
aad  rtohet. 

%  Paasaaias  ssaCiwa  this  aoooaat,  sMsftiesiaf  balk  the 
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VeientM  wn  thus  ralnad,  RonMliM  tofibred  Om 
•catlered  remains  to  escape,  and  marched  directly 
to  tlieir  city.  The  inhabitanti  could  not  bear  ap 
after  so  dreadful  a  blow,  bat  humbly  aulog  for  a 
peace,  obtained  a  truce  for  a  hundred  years,  by 
giving  up  a  considerable  part  of  Uieir  territory 
called  Septempuglum,  which  signifies  a  district  of 
seven  towns,  together  with  the  saltopits  by  tlie 
river;  bei»ida  which,  they  delivered  into  his  hands 
firty  of  their  nobility  as  hostages.  He  triumphed 
for  iUis  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  leading  up, 
among  many  other  captives,  the  general  of  the 
VeienCes,  a  man  in  years,  who  seemed  on  this 
occasion  not  to  have  behaved  with  the  prudence 
which  might  have  been  expected  from  his  age. 
Hence  it  is,  that,  to  this  day,  when  tliey  offer  a 
sacrifice  for  victory,  they  lead  an  old  man  tliruugh 
the  Forum  to  tlie  Capitol,  in  a  boy's  robe,  edged 
with  purple,  with  a  bulhi  about  his  neck;  and  tlie 
berald  cries  •*  Sardiaus  to  be  sold;*'*  for  the  Tus- 
cans are  said  to  be  a  colony  of  the  Sardians,  and 
Veil  is  a  city  of  Tuscany. 

This  was  the  last  of  the  wars  of  Romulus. 
After  tliis  be  behaved  as  almost  all  men  do,  who 
rise  by  some  great  and  unexpected  good  fortune 
to  dignity  and  power;  for,  exalted  witli  his  ex- 
ploits, and  loftier  in  his  sentiments,  he  dropped 
ois  popular  affability,  and  assumed  the  monarch 
to  an  odious  degree.  He  gave  the  first  offense  by 
his  dress;  his  habit  being  a  purple  vest,  over  which 
he  wore  a  robe  bordered-  with  purple.  He  gave 
audience  in  a  chair  of  stale  He  had  always  about 
hini  a  number  of  young  men  called  Celeres.f  from 
ibeir  dispatch  in  doing  business;  and  before  him 
went  men  with  staves  to  keep  off  the  populace, 
who  also  wore  thongs  of  leather  at  their  girdles, 
ready  to  bind  directly  any  person  he  should  order  to 
be  bound.  This  binding  the  Latins  formerly  call- 
ed liffare,X  now  aUigare:  whence  those  Serjeants 
are  called  LidoreB,  and  their  rods /osces;  for  the 
Bticks  tliey  used  on  that  occasion  were  small. 
Though,  perhaps,  at  first  they  were  called  lAtorea, 
and  afterward,  by  putting  in  a  c,  lActares ;  for 
they  are  the  same  that  the  Greeks  called  LaiouT- 
goi  (officers  for  the  people) ;  and  UUtu,  in  Greek, 
•till  signifies  the  p^opU,  but  Zoos,  tlie  populace. 

When  his  grandfather  Numltor  died  in  Alba, 
though  the  crown  undoubtedly  belonged  to  him, 
yet,  to  please  the  people,  he  left  the  administra- 
tion iu  tiieir  own  hands;  and  over  the  Sabines^ 
(in  Rome)  he  appointed  yearly  a  particular  ma- 
gistrate: tJius  teaching  the  great  men  of  Rome  to 
seek  a  free  commonwealth  without  a  king,  and 
by  turns  to  rule  and  to  obey.  For  now  the  pa- 
tricians hud  no  share  in  the  government,  but  only 
an  honorable  title  and  appearance,  assembling  iu 
the  Senate-house  mere  for  form  than  business. — 
There,  with  silent  attention,  tliey  heard  the  king 

Sve  Mi  orders,  and  differed  only  from  the  rest  of 
e  people  in  tliis,  that  they  went  home  with  the 


time  anil  place  of  these  scbievements,  ai  well  ii#  the  heoa* 
tomb*  olTtfred  on  aocouot  of  them  to  Jupiter  Itliomatei. — 
Those  war*  betMreen  the  Meseonians  auil  Spartans  were  about 
the  time  nf  Tnllot  Hostilius. 

*  The  Veieiites,  with  the  other  Hetnirian«,  were  a  colony 
of  Lydians,  whose  metropolis  was  ihe  city  of  Snrdis. — 
Other  writers  dute  this  costom  from  the  time  of  the  con> 
qne>tof  8;«rdinia  by  Tiberins  Semprontas  Gr&cchos,  when 
snch  a  number  of  slaves  was  btooght  from  that  island,  that 
none  were  to  be  seen  inlbe  market  bat  Sardinians. 

t  Rom  alas  ordered  the  CoriB  to  choose  him  a  guard  of 
three  hnndre<l  men,  ten  oat  of  each  Cnns;  and  these 
he  called  Ce lores,  for  the  reason  which  Plutarch  has  as- 

Ted. 
Plotarch  had  no  critical  sltill  in  die  Latin  Ungniife. 
t  Xylander  and  U.  Btejihanas  are  rat  tonally  ettoo|rh  of 
opinion,  that  instead  of  eabines  wo  shottld  road  Aluaas; 
' lU. 


first  knewledg*  of  what  waa  detarmlned.    llito 

treatment  they  digested  as  well  aa  they  could;  bat 
when  of  his  own  authority,  he  divided  the  com» 
quered  landa  among  the  soldiers,  and  restored  thm 
Veieutos  their  hostages  wUhoat  the  consent  or 
approbation  of  the  senate,  they  oonsideitKl  it  as 
an  intolerable  insult.  Hence  arose  strong  saapi- 
cions  against  them,  and  Romulus  soou  after  un« 
accountably  disappeared.  This  happened  on  the 
7th  of  July  (as  it  is  now  called),  then  QuinliiiM: 
and  we  have  no  certainty  of  anything  about  U 
but  the  time;  varions  ceremonies  being  stiU  per- 
formed on  that  day  with  reference  to  ttie  eveiit. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  this  uncertainly,  since» 
when  Scipio  Africauus  was  found  dead  in  his 
house  after  supper,*  there  was  no  clear  proof  of 
the  manner  of  his  death:  for  some  say,  tliat  beingr 
naturally  infirm,  he  died  suddenly;  some,  that  ha 
took  poison;  and  others,  that  his  enemies  brolBe 
into  bis  house  by  uight,  and  strangled  him.  Ba* 
side,  ail  were  admitted  to  see  Scipio*s  dead  body* 
and  every  one,  from  the  sight  of  it,  had  his  own 
suspicion  or  opinion  of  the  cause.  But  as  Roma- 
Ins  disappeared  on  a  sudden,  and  no  part  of  his 
body  or  even  his  garments  could  be  found,  sonM 
conjectured,  that  the  senators,  who  were  convened 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcaii,  fell  upon  him  and  killed 
him;  after  which  each  carried  a  part  away  undor 
his  gown.  Others  say,  that  his  exit  did  not  happen 
in  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  nor  in  the  presence  of 
the  senators  only,  but  while  he  was  holding  an 
assembly  of  the  people  without  tlie  city,  at  a  plaos 
called  the  Goat*s- Marsh.  The  air  on  that  occasion 
was  suddenly  convulsed  and  altered  in  a  wonder- 
ful manner;  for  the  light  of  tlie  sun  failed.f  and 
they  were  involved  iu  an  astonishing  darkneasy 
attended  on  every  side  with  dreadful  thunderinga» 
and  tempestuous  winds.  The  multitude  then  dia* 
persed  and  fled,  bat  the  nobility  gathered  into  one 
body.  When  the  tempest  was  over,  and  the  light 
appeared  again,  the  people  returned  to  the  samo 
place,  and  a  very  anxious  inquiry  was  made  for 
the  king;  but  the  patricians  would  not  suffer  them 
to  look  closely  into  ihe  matter.  They  commanded 
them  to  honor  and  worship  Romulus,  who  was 
caught  up  to  heaven,  and  who,  as  he  had  been  a 
gracious  king,  would  be  to  the  Romans  a  propi- 
tious deity.  Upon  this,  the  multitude  went  away 
with  great  satisfaction,  and  worshiped  him,  in 
hopes  of  his  favor  and  protection.  Some,  how 
ever,  searching  more  minutely  into  the  afiair,  gave 
the  patricians  no  small  uneasiness;  they  even  ac- 
cused them  of  imposing  upon  the  people  a  ridica- 
lous  tele,  when  they  had  murdered  the  king  with 
their  own  hands. 

While  things  were  in  this  disorder,  a  senator 
we  are  told,  of  great  distinction,  and  famed  for 
sanctity  of  manners,  Julius  Proculus  by  name,t 
who  came  from  Alba  with  Romulus,  and  had  been 
his  faithful  friend,  went  into  the  Fornm,  and  de- 
clared upon  the  most  solemn  oaths,  before  all  tho 
people,  that  as   he  was  traveling  on  the  road. 


*  This  was  Scipio,  the  son  of  Panlas  iEmilius,  adopted 
by  Scipio  Africannt.  As  he  constantly  opposed  the  designs 
of  Uie  Gracchi,  it  was  supposed  that  his  wife  Semphrouia, 
who  was  sister  to  those  seditions  men,  took  him  off  br  poi- 
son. According  to  Valerins  Maximus,  no  nidicial  inquity 
was  made  into  tne  cause  of  his  death;  and  Victor  tells  ns, 
the  corpse  was  carried  out,  with  the  face  covered  with  a 
linen  cloth,  that  the  blackness  of  it  mij^it  not  appear. 

t  Cicero  mentions  this  remarkable  darkness  in  a  frarment 
of  his  sixth  book  De  Repub.  And  it  appears  from  the  as 
tronomical  tables,  that  there  was  a  great  eclipse  of  the  sua 
in  the  first  year  of  the  sixteenth  Olympiad,  supposed  to  bo 
the  vear  that  Romaln*  died,  on  the  SOth  of  May,  which,  coa- 
side'ring  the  little  exactness  there  was  then  in  the  Romaa 
oalendar,  might  eoiy  well  ooinoido  with  Uw  moathef  Jalr. 

oflalssor/ 
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Ml  Un,  to  a  form   m»r»  noble  and 
•afoat  tiian  ov«r,  ud  clad  In  bright  and  dazsllng 
■naor.    AaCooMiad  at  Um  aighl,  ha  wid  to  him, 
"Forarhat  iniabahanrlar    of  »on,  O  kiaf^,  or  by 
what  aocidant,  ha«a  yoa  aa  aiitiinely  left  at,  to 
lobar  aador  the  beavieat  ealanniilea,  and  the  wliole 
city  to  aiak  amler   Inexpreaaililo  sorrow  T"     To 
vbidi  he  aaaareicd,  "It  pleaned  the  pode,  mj  gfood 
Procoiiia,  that  wa  abonia   dwell  with  mea  for  a 
Ump;  aod  aOer  baviagr  foun^ied  a  rity  which  will 
ke  the  most  powerrul  and  gloriooa  in  the  world, 
ntora  to  faaaren,  from  itrhaiwe  we  came.     Fere- 
veil  thea,  aod  go,  ieU  the  Romans,  thet,  by  the 
•lereise  of  tmnporance  and  fortitnde,  they  shall 
attua  tiio  hijrheal  piteh  of  ftHimati  irreatuess;  and 
I,  ihe  god  Qairinua,  will  over  be  propitioas  to 
yoa."     Thi*.  by  the  character  and  oath  of  the 
nlator,  galaed  c radii  with  the  Rornaus,  who  were 
caafht  with  the  oathaaiaani,  as  if  they  had  beeu 
aclD4lly  Inapired;     and,   fer  from    coatradictiDf 
what  tl»ey  had  heard,  hade  adieu  to  all  their  sus- 
picions of  the  nobility,  united  io  tlie  deifying  of 
Qoirinas,  and   addreaaed  their  devotions  to  him. 
This  is  very  like  tiio  Grocian  fables  concerning 
Ariiteaa   llie   Proeonuesian,  and  Cieomodes   the 
Astypaiosian.      For  Aristeas,  as  they  tell  us,  ex- 
pired in  a  fniler'a  ahop;   and  when  his  friends 
earns  to  take  away  thb  body,  it  could  not  be  found. 
Soon  after  aome  peraons  coming  in  from  a  jour- 
ney, aaid,  they    mot   Aristeas   traveling    toward 
Ciotou.     Aa  for  Cleomedes,  their  account  of  him 
fl,that  he  waa  a  man  of  gigantic  size  and  strength; 
bot  behaving*  in  a  foolish  and  frantic  manner,  be 
was  guilty  of  many  acts  of  violence.     At  last  he 
veat  into  a  achooi,  where  he  struck  the  pillar  thitt 
nppoited    the   roof   with   his  fist,  and    broke  it 
asBiider,  ao  that  the  roof  feH  in  and  destroyed  the 
children.     Puraued  for  this,  he  took  refuge  in'  a 
grtat  cheat,  and  having  shut  the  lid  upon  him,  he 
held  it  down  so  fast,  that  many  men  together 
eouid  not  force  it  open:  when  they  bad  cut  the 
ebcst  in  pieces,  they  could  not  find  him  either 
dead  or  alive.     Struck  with   this  strange  affair, 
they  eent  to  consnlt  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  and  had 
from  the  priaateas  this  anawer, 

TIm  raea  of  hsroos  sod*  ia  Cleomedet. 

It  \9  likewise  said  that  the  body  of  Alcmena 
was  lost,  aa  they  were  carrying  it  to  the  grave, 
and  a  stone  waa  seen  lying  on  the  bier  in  its 
alesd.  Many  such  improbable  tales  are  told  by 
writers  who  wanted  to  deify  beiuga  naturally 
mortal.  It  ia  indeed  impious  and  illiberal  to  leave 
ttOthin|r  of  divinity  to  virtue:  but,  at  Iho  same 
time  to  unite  heaven  and  earth  in  the  same  sub- 
ject. Is  absurd.  We  should,  therefore,  reject  fa- 
bles, when  we  are  possessed  of  nodeuhible  truth; 
for,  according  to  Pindar, 

Tbe  body  virMs  to  «!*atb*t  all  powsrial  tummons, 
W  bile  tlw  bfi^ht  ineg*  of  oternitj 

tSarrive« ■'  ■  •■  ■     "■■ 

This  alone  is  from  the  gods:  from  heaven  it  comes, 
and  to  heaven  it  returns;  not  indeed  with  the 
body;  bat  when  it  is  entirely  set  free  and  separate 
ftom  the  body,  when  it  becomes  disengaged  from 
i^verythins  sensual  and  unholy.  For  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Heraclitns,  the  pure  soul  is  of  superior 
exocllence.*  darting  from  the  body  like  a  flash  of 

*  Tbis  M  a  very  difBevIt  pa  usfo.  The  formor  tranalator, 
with  aa  OBJDAiJfiablo  libofty,  haa  tnrmd  «vtji  yttf  •i^X" 
(■pa  itMKMf  ji  virtnmta  mul  is  jmtv  and  mnmiiud  U^ktj 
vUeb,  iie«»Tcr  ozooaent  the  aontimont,  as  bonowad  from 
*•  Scriptan.  whmn  b«  had  fband  that  Oitd  i»  light,  ii  by 
ss  meuu  thm  anMm  of  ftho  origiaal. 

Daeactr  fcss  traaalatMl  it  literally  Pmmtiekt,  aad  ranarfca 
iaipw|jri«y  of  ths  •»P»assioa»  withfsapwA  Is  H 


Itghtnlog  from  a  ^nd;  b«t  the  mqI  that  b  earaal 
sad  immeiaad  in  sense,*  like  a  heavy  and  dark 
vapor,withdiffiealtyia  kindled  and  aspirea.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  occasion,  aplnst  nature  to  send 
the  bodies  of  good  men  to  heaven;  but  we  era 
to  eonclude,  that  virtuous  souls,  by  nature  and  the 
divine  justice,  rise  from  men  to  heroes, from  heroes 
to  genii;  aud  at  last,  if,  aa  la  the  raysteri<fs,  thev 
be  perfectly  cleansed  and  purified,  shaking  off  all 
remains  oi  mortality,  and  all  the  power  of  tlia 
passions,  then  they  finally  attain  the  most  glori- 
ous and  perfect  happiness,  and  ascend  from  genii 
10  gods,  not  by  the  vote  of  the  people,  but  by  tho 
just  and  established  order  of  nature.f 

The  surname  that  Romulus  bad  of  Qulrlnoa, 
some  think  waa  given  him,  as  (another)  Mars; 
others,  becauss  they  call  the  Roraau  citixnus  Qui- 
rites:  others,  again,  because  the  ancients  gave  the 
name  of  Qu iris  to  the  point  of  a  spear,  or  to  the 
spear  itself;  and  that  of  Jano  Quiritis  to  the 
statues  of  Juno,  when  slie  was  represented  lean- 
ing on  a  spear.  Moreover,  they  styled  a  certain 
spear,  which  was  consecrated  in  the  palace,  Murs; 
and  Uiose  that  distinguished  themselves  in  war 
were  rewarded  with  a  spear.  Romulus,  then,  as  a 
martial  <ir  warrior  god,  was  named  Quirinos;  and 
tlia  hill  on  which  his  temple  stands  has  the  name 
of  Qulrinalis  on  his  account  The  day  on  which 
he  disappeared,  is  cslled  tkejUgki  of  the  ptopU,  and 
Nonm  Caprotina,  because  then  they  go  out  of  the 
city  to  offer  sacrifice  at  tlie  GoutVMamh.  On 
this  occasion  thev  pronounce  aloud  some  of  their 
proper  names,  Marcus  and  Gains  for  instance,  re- 
presenting the  flight  that  then  happened,  and  tlieir 
calling  upon  one  another,  amidst  the  terror  and 
confusion.  Others,  however,  are  of  opinion  tliat 
tills  is  not  a  representation  of  flight,  bot  of  hasia 
and  eagerness,  deriving  the  cereuiony  from  thia 
source:  When  the  Gauls, after  the  taking  of  Roma» 
were  driven  out  by  Camillus,  and  the  city  thna 
weakened  did  not  easily  recover  itself,  many  of 
the  Latins,  under  the  conduct  of  Livins  Posthn- 
rains,  marched  against  it  This  army  sitting  down 
before  Rome,  a  herald  was  sent  to  signify,  that  the 
Latins  were  desirous  to  renew  their  old  alliaDCa 
and  affinity,  which  was  now  declining,  by  new 
intermarriages.  If,  therefore,  they  would  send  a 
good  number  of  their  virgins  and  widows,  peaee 
and  friendship  should  be  established  between  them* 
as  it  was  before  with  the  Sabines  on  the  like  ocea- 
aion.  When  tlie  Romans  beard  this,  though  they 
were  afraid  of  war,  yet  they  looked  upon  the  giv 

of  Haniclitos,  that  fire  it  the  ftnt  princirlo  of  all  thinfi.— 
Th«  French  critic  went  vpoo  tb«  aappi-hf d  aaalofv  betwaaa 
fira  and  ilrynoss;  bat  tbere  i«  a  mnch  mora  nataral  and  mora 
obrions  aaalogy,  wbich  may  balp  ai  to  tho  inter|*c*t*t>sa 
of  thia  pauafa,  that  ia,tb«  aaar  relation  wbicb  dryncis  bos 
to  parity  or  cleanliness;  nod  Indeed  we  iind  the  word  i»f9t 
ased  matapborioany  in  the  latter  sense— {"^  tm«w. 

*  Milton,  in  lii«  Comoft,  nset  the  same  comiMirison,  tir 
which,  however,  be  is  indebted  rather  to  Plato  than  to  Plo- 
taroh: 

The  lavish  act  of  sla 

Ijets  in  defilement  to  die  inward  parts. 
Tbe  sonl  grows  clorted  by  contaf  ion, 
Imliodiei,  and  imbmtes,  till  the  qnite  lose 
The  dirine  property  of  her  first  being. 
Snch  are  those  thick  and  gloomy  shadows  damp 
Oft  seen  in  eharnal  vanits  and  sepoichers, 
Ltsffering  and  sittinjr  by  a  new.made  grave. 
As  loath  to  leave  the  body  that  it  loved. 
And  links  itself  by  charael  sensuality 
To  a  degenerate  and  degraded  state. 
t  Resiod  was  the  first  who  distlagnished  those  fonr  as- 
tares,  men,  heroes,  genii,  and  gods.     He  saw  room,   tt 
seems,  for  perpetnal  progression  and  improvement  in  a  stats 
of  immortalitv.    And  when  the  heathens  utl  ns  that  bo* 
ft»re  the  last  degree,  that  of  divinity,  is  ranched,  those  be- 
ings are  liable  to  be  replvnged  Into  tbeir  primitive  state  sf 
darkness,  one  woald  {mag ma  the j  had  hsaid  sesMihiag  sf 
the  lUlea  aafsb. 


u 


PLUTARCH'S  LITES. 


log  up  their  womeo  m  not  at  all  more  eligible 
than  captivity.  While  they  were  lu  thia  suspense, 
a  servant  maid,  named  Piiiiotes,  or,  according  to 
others,  Tulolu,  advised  them  to  do  neither,  but  by 
a  slratagt^m  (which  she  had  thought  of)  to  avoid 
botli  tlie  war  aud  the  giving  of  hostages.  The 
stratagem  wss  to  dress  rhilotes  herself,  and  other 
hands jine  female  slaves,  In  good  attire,  and  send 
them,  iustead  of  freeborn  virgins,  to  the  enemy. 
Then,  iu  the  night,  Philotes  was  to  light  up  a 
torch,  as  a  siguuT  for  the  Romans  to  attack  the 
enemy,  uuJ  dispatch  them  in  their  sleep.  The 
Latins  were  sttisfied,  and  the  scheme  put  in  prac- 
tice. For  accordingly  Philotes  did  set  up  a  torch 
on  a  wild  fig-tree,  screening  it  behind  with  cur> 
tains  and  coverlets  from  the  sight  of  the  eueniy, 
while  it  was  vi:«ible  to  the  Romans.  As  soon  as 
they  beheld  it,  they  set  out  in  great  haste,  ofteu 
calling  upon  each  other  at  the  gates  to  be  ezpedi- 
ttous.    They  fell  upon  the  Latins,  who  expected 


nothing  loM,  and  out  them  In  piMos.  Henoa  tfata 
feast,  in  memory  of  the  victory.  The  day  waa 
called  Non^  CapSrotiiM,  on  account  of  the  wudjig' 
tree,  iu  the  Roman  tongue,  £^pri/?6«s.  The  women 
are  eulertalued  in  tiie  fields,  in  booths  mnde  of 
the  branches  of  the  fig- tree:  and  the  servant- 
maids  In  companies  run  about  and  play;  afterward 
they  come  to  blowa,  aud  throw  stones  at  one  an- 
other, in  remembcance  of  their  then  assist! u|;  and 
standing  by  the  Romans  in  the  battle.  These  par- 
ticulars are  admitted  but  by  few  historians.  In- 
deed, their  calling  upon  each  other's  names  In  the 
day  time,  and  their  waliclng  in  processiou  to  the 
GoaVs'Morsh,*  like  persons  that  were  going  to  e 
sacrifice,  seems  rather  to  be  placed  to  the  former 
account:  though  possibly  botn  these  events  might 
happen,  iu  distant  periods,  on  the  same  day 
Romulus  is  said  to  have  been  fifty-four  years  of 
age,  and  in  the  thirty-eighth  of  his  reign .f  when 
he  was  taken  from  the  world. 


ROMULUS  AND  THESEUS  COMPARED. 


This  is  all  that  I  have  met  with  that  deserves 
to  be  related  concerning  Romulus  and  Theseus. 
And  to  come  to  the  comparison,t  first  it  appears, 
that  Theseus  was  iucllned  to  great  enterprises,  by 
his  own  proper  choice,  aud  compelled  by  no 
necessity,  since  he  might  have  reigned  in  peace 
at  Trotzene.  over  a  kingdom  by  no  means  con- 
templible,  which  would  have  fallen  to  him  by 
succession:  Whereas  Romulus,  In  order  to  avoid 
present  slavery  and  impending  punishment,  be- 
came valiant  (as  Plato  expresses  it)  through  fear, 
and  was  driven  by  the  terror  of  extreme  suffer- 
ings to  arduous  aitcmpts.  Beside,  the  greatest 
action  of  Romulus  was  the  killing  of  one  tyrant 
In  Alba:  But  the  first  exploits  of  Theseus,  per- 
formed occasionally,  and  by  way  of  prelude 
only,  were  those  of  destroying  Sciro'ii,  Sinnis, 
Procrustes,  and  the  dubheartr;  by  whose  pun- 
ishment and  death  he  delivered  Greece  from  se- 
veral cruel  tyrants,  before  they,  for  whose  preser- 
yatiou  he  was  laboring,  knew  him.  Moreover,  he 
might  have  gone  safely  to  Athens  by  sea,  without 
any  danger  from  robbers ;  but  Romulus  could 
have  no  security  while  Amulius  lived.  This 
difierence  is  erit^ent.  Theseus,  when  unmolested 
himself,  went  fo:l!i  to  rescue  others  from  their 
oppressors.  On  the  other  hand,  Romulus  and 
his  brother,  while  they  were  uninjured  by  the 
tyrant  themselves,  quietly  sufiered  him  to  exer- 

•  Instead  of  »f  «ri  ^atXatTTatir,  the  readtnf  in  BrjranV 
taxi,  which  hai  no  tolerabla  senae,  an  anonymoas  copy  giv 
«i  mr^  a\itKi^ttf»  And  that  to  tacrifiee,  or  rather  to  Q^«r 
up  prayers  at  asaerifief,  It  in  one  lense  of  ccAaXse^i.'ir,  ap- 
pears Trom  the  scholiast  on  Sophoctes*«  Traekinfw,  where  he 
explains  *\dL\%yjnf  by  tX4c  *ri  ruf  ^v^mv  tuynu — 
This  signification,  we  suppose,  it  gained  fVom  the  load  ao- 
ceni  in  which  those  prayers  are  said  or  lon^. 

t  Uionviius  of  Ualicnrnassas  (and  indeed  PInlaroh  him. 
self,  in  the  bejrinninf  of  the  lire  of  Noma)  says,  that  Ro- 
mulus leilL  the  world  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  after  the 
fbomlation  of  Rome.  But  perhaps  those  two  historians 
may  be  reconciled  as  to  the  age  be  died  at.  For  Plataroh 
•ays,  he  was  th<!n  full  fifiy-fonr  years  of  age,  and  Dionysins 
that  he  was  in  his  tifiy.fidh  year. 

t  Notliin*  can  be  more  excellent  thaa  these  parallels  of 
Plutarch,  lie  weighs  the  TirtQes  and  vices  or  men  in  so 
jnst  a  balance,  and  paU  so  true  an  estimate  on  their  cood 
asd  bad  (inaliiies,  that  the  readei  caaoot  aliead  to  Uiea 
witkoat  infinite  advaatsfe. 


cise  his  cruelties.  And,  if  It  was  a  great  thing 
for  Romulus  to  be  wounded  in  the  battle  with  the 
Sabiues,  to  kill  Acron,  and  to  conquer  many 
other  enemies,  we  may  set  against  these  distiac> 
tlons  the  battle  witli  the  (Centaurs,  and  the  war 
with  the  Amazons. 

But  as  to  Theseus's  enterprise  with  respect  to 
the  Cretan  tribute,  when  he  voluntarily  oflered  to 
go  among  the  young  men  and  virgins,  whether 
he  was  to  expect  to  m  food  for  some  wild  beast, 
or  to  be  sacrificed  at  Androgeu8*6  tomb,  or,  which 
is  the  lightest  of  all  the  evils  suifi  to  be  prepared  for 
him,  to  submit  to  a  vile  and  dishonorable  slavery, 
it  is  not  easy  to  express  liis  courage  and  magna- 
nimity, his  regard  for  justice  and  Uie  public  good, 
and  his  love  of  glory  and  of  virtue.  Ou  this 
occasion,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  philosophers 
have  not  ill  defined  love  to  be  a  remedy  provided 
by  the  gods  for  tite  safety  and  preservation  of  youth.* 
For  Ariadiie's  love  seems  to  have  been  the  work 
of  some  god,  who  designed  by  that  means  to  pre- 
serve this  great  man.  Nor  should  we  blame  her 
for  her  passion,  but  rather  wonder  that  all  were 
not  alike  afiTected  toward  him.  And  if  she  alone 
was  sensible  of  that  tenderness,  I  may  justly  pro- 
nounce her  worthy  the  love  of  a  god,t  as  she 
showed  so  great  a  regard  for  virtue  aud  excellence 
in  her  attachment  to  so  worthy  a  man. 

Both  Theseus  and  Romulus  were  born  with 
political  talents ;  yet  neither  of  them  preserved 
the  proper  character  of  a  king,  but  deviated  from 
the  due  medium,  the  one  erring  on  the  side  of  de- 
mocracy, the  other  on  that  of  absolute  power,  ac- 
cording to  their  different  tempers.  For  a  prince's 
first  concern  is  to  preserve  the  government  itself: 
and  this  is  effected,  no  less  by  avoiding  whatever 
is  improper,  than  by  cultivating  what  is  suitable 
to  his  dignity.  He  who  gives  up,  or  extends  his 
auOioriiy,  continues  not  a  prince  or  a  king,  but  de- 

*  Vidt  Plat.  Cotmiv. 

t  Plutarch  here  enters  into  the  notion  of  Socrates,  who 
teaches,  that  it  is  the  love  of  virtae  and  real  excellence 
which  alone  can  nnite  as  to  the  Sopreme  Being.  Bat 
thoagh  this  maxim  is  good,  it  is  not  applicable  to  Ariadne. 
For  where  ia  the  vinne  of  that  princess  who  felt  in  iovs 
with  a  sUanger  at  first  sight,  and  hasiened  to  the  com* 
pletion  of  her  wishes  tliroiifh  tlie  rain  of  Iwr  itiadred  ao4 
•f  Imt  ooaaliyf 
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fnwrwfcv  «to  a  n^^iUemn  tr  a  tpvnt,  and  thos 
boon  eitbsr  the  hatred  or  contempt  of  hta  tub- 
jecls.  The  fonner  flecms  to  be  tiie  error  of  a 
mild  and  humane  diapo8ition»  the  latter  of  self- 
lore  and  fererity. 

If,  then,  the  calamities  of  mankind  are  not  to 
be  eatliely  attrlbated  to  fortnne,  but  we  are  to  seek 
(he  caose  in  their  diflfereut  manuen  and  pasmone, 
liMa  we  shall  find,  thai  onreasonable  Hiigrer,  with 
qiriek  and  unadTised  n^sentment,  is  to  be  Imputed 
both  to  Rom  at  OS,  in  the  case  of  his  brother,  aud 
to  Thesena  in  that  of  liis  eon.     Bat,  if  we  consi- 
in  whence  tlieir  anger  took  its  rise,  tlie  latter 
Meras   the    more    excusable,    from    the    prcaier 
Ckose  he  had   for  reaentment,  as  yielding  to  the 
besvier  Mow.     For,   as  the  dispute  began  when 
RoDioJos  was  in   cool   consultation  for  the  com- 
moD  good,*  one  would  think  he  could  not  pre- 
KBiJy  haire  g;lTen  way  to  such  a  pasBlon:  Where- 
M  Tlieseos  was  urged  against  his  son  by  emotions 
which  few  men  have  been  able  to  witlistand,  pro- 
ceeding from   loTe,  jealousy,  and  the  false  sug- 
pHtious  of  hia  wife.     What  is  more,  the  anger 
•f  Romoins  diselmrged  itself  in  an  actioo  of  most 
Bafortnnate    consequence;  but  that  of  Theseus 
proceeded  no  farther  than  words,  reproaches,  and 
imprecatioDS,  the  nsoal  revenge  of  old  men.    The 
test  of  the   young   man's  misery  seems  to  hare 
been  owing  to  fortune.     Thns  far,  Theseus  seems 
to  deaerre  the  preference. 

But  Romulua  has,  in  the  first  place,  this  great 
advaalsge,  thai  he  rose  to  distinction  from  very 
Bkall  beginnings.     For  the  two  brothers  were  re- 

Gted  slAvea  aud  aona  of  herd^troen ;  and  yet, 
Tone  they  attained  to  liberty  tbemielves,  they 
bsstowed  it  on  almost  all  the  Latins;  gaining  at 
oaoe  the  moat  glorious  titles,  as  destroyers  of 
their  enemies,  deliverers  of  kiudred,  kings  of 
nations,  aixi  fonndem  of  cities,  not  transplanters, 
as  Ttieaens  was,  who  filled  indeed  one  city  with 
people,  but  it  waa  by  ruiuing  many  others,  which 
bore  the  names  of  ancient  kings  aud  heroes.  And 
Romalos  afterward  efiected  the  same,  when  he 
cooapcUed  his  enemies  to  demolish  their  habita- 
60 oa,  and  Incorporate  with  their  conquerors.  He 
had  not,  however,  a  city  ready  built,  to  enlarge, 
or  io  transplant  iuiiabitaots  to  from  other  towns, 
boi  lie  created  one,  gaining  to  himself  lands,  a 
eoQBtry,  a  kingdom,  children,  wires,  alliances; 
and  this  without  destroyiug  or  ruining  any  one. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  great  benefactor  to 
persons  who,  linving  neither  house  nor  habita- 
tion, willingly  became  his  citizens  aud  people. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  like  Theseus,  destroy  robbers 
and  ruffians,  but  he  subdued  nations,  took  cities, 
and  triumphed  over  kings  and  generals. 

As  for  the  fate  of  Remus,  it  is  doubtful  by 
what  hand  he  fell;  most  writers  ascribing  it  to 
others,  and  not  to  Romulus.  But,  in  the  face  of 
all  the  world,  he  saved  his  mother  from  destruc- 
tion, and  placed  his  grandfather,  who  lived  in 
mean  ana  dishonorable  subjection,  upon  tiie 
throne  of  ^neas.  Moreover,  he  voluntarily  did 
him  many  kind  offices,  but  never  injured  him,  not 
even  inadvertently.  On  the  other  hand,  I  think 
Theseus,  in  forgetting  or  neglecting  the  command 
about  the  sail,  can  scarcely,  by  any  excuses,  or 
before  the  mildest  judges,  avoid  the  imputation  of 
parricide.     Seiisible  how  difiicult  the  defense  of 


'  Ftetsfeb  6o09  sot  •••bb  to  bar*  had  a  joat  idaa  of  tli« 
SMt  betweca  Bommlu*  mnd  Jtamna.  The  two  broth«n 
t  CA  aolieiceas  aboet  thm  sitaatioa  of  their  bow  city, 
i«7tbsjB^^osld  have  tha  oonaaad  ia  it  whoa  it 


••  vlMcJi  af  tbesi  1 


thhi  aflkir  wonld  be  to  thoao  who  should  attempt 
it,  a  certain  Athenian  writer  feigns,  tiiat  wiiea 
tlie  ship  approach<^d,  ^gens  ran  in  great  haste  to 
the  citadel  for  the  better  view  of  it,  aud  missing 
his  step,  fell  down;  as  if  he  were  destitute  of 
servants,  or  went,  In  whatever  hurry,  unattended 
to  the  sea. 

Moreover,  Theseus's  rapes  and  offenses,  with 
respect  to  women,  admit  of  no  plausible  excuse; 
because,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  committed 
often;  for  he  carried  off  Ariadne,  Antiope,  and 
Anaxo  the  Troezenlau  ;  after  the  rest,  Helen; 
though  she  was  a  girl  not  yet  come  to  maturity, 
and  he  so  far  advanced  in  years,  that  it  was  tiius 
for  him  to  think  no  more  even  of  lawful  marriage. 
The  next  aggravation  is  the  cause;  for  the  daugn* 
ters  of  the  Troezeniaus,  the  Lacedemouiaus,  and 
the  Amazons,  were  not  more  fit  to  bring  children, 
tiian  those  of  the  Athenians  sprung  from  Erecthe- 
Qs  end  Cecrops.  These  things,  therefore,  are 
liable  to  the  suspicion  of  a  wanton  and  licentious 
appetite.  On  the  other  iwnd,  Romulus,  having 
carried  off  at  once  almost  eight  hundred  womeSt 
did  not  lake  them  all,  but  only  Hersilia,  as  it  to 
said,  for  himself,  and  distributed  the  rest  among 
the  most  respectable  citizens.  And  afterward,  by 
the  honorable  and  affectionate  treatment  he  pro- 
cured them,  he  turned  that  injury  aud  violencs 
into  a  glorious  exploit,  performed  with  a  political 
view  to  the  good  of  society.  Thus  he  united  and 
cemented  the  two  nations  together,  and  opened 
a  source  of  future  kindness  and  of  additional 
power.  Time  bears  witness  to  the  conjugal  mo- 
desty, tenderness  and  fidelity  which  he  established; 
for  duriog  two  hundred  and  thirty  years,  no  maa 
attempted  to  leave  hto  wife,  nor  any  woman  her 
husU-iud.*  And,  as  the  very  curious  among  the 
Greeks  can  tell  you  who  was  the  first  pernou  thai 
killed  his  father  and  mother,  so  all  the  Romans 
know  that  Spurlus  Carvilius  was  the  first  thai 
divorced  his  wife,  alleging  her  barren neBs.f  The 
immediate  effects,  as  well  as  length  of  time,  attest 
what  I  have  said.  For  the  two  kinp  shared  the 
kingdom,  and  the  two  nations  came  under  the 
same  government,  by  means  of  these  alliances. 
But  the  marriages  of  Theseus  procured  the  A  tlie- 
nians  no  friendship  with  any  other  state;  on  ihs 
contrary,  enmity,  wars,  the  destmction  of  their 
citizens,  and  at  last  the  loss  of  Aphidne;  whksh, 
only  through  the  compassion  of  the  enemy,  whom 
t^e  inhabitants  supplicated  and  honored  like  gods, 
escaped  the  fate  that  befell  Troy  by  means  of  Paris. 
However,  the  mother  of  Theseus,  deserted  and 
given  up  by  her  son,  was  not  only  in  danger  of, 
but  really  did  suffer,  the  misfortunes  of  Hecuba, 
If  her  captivity  be  not  a  fiction,  as  a  great  deal 
beside  may  very  well  be.  As  to  the  stories  ws 
have  concerning  both,  of  a  supernatural  kind,  the 
difference  is  great.  For  Romulus  was  preserved 
by  the  signal  favor  of  Heaven:  but  as  the  orecle, 
which  commanded  ^geus  not  to  approach  any 
woman  in  a  foreign  country,  was  not  observed, 
the  birth  of  Theseus  appears  to  have  been  nmuy 
ceptable  to  the  gods. 


*  These  nambon  are  wroof  in  Ploureh;  for  Dionysivt  of 
HulicaroMsas  marlci  tho  time  with  great  eiactseu,  ao* 

aaaintinr  ni  that  it  was  five  handrrd  and  twentj  venre  aAor 
bo  botlding  of  Rome,  in  the  coB«alttto  of  M.  Pompon iu» 
Matho  aad  U.  Papirins  Masto. 

t  Carvilius  mado  oath  hefore  the  eoators,  that  he  had  tho 
best  regard  for  his  wife,  and  that  it  was  solely  in  vompll* 
ance  wiih  the  saered  ongiiffements  of  mnrriajp»,  the  design 
of  which  was  to  have  ehiloren,  that  bo  divorced  her.  Bat 
this  did  not  hinder  bis  oharactor  ftom  being  ever  after  oiliooe 
to  tho  people,  who  tboaght  bo  had  aet  a  very  poraietoaa  as* 


PLUTARCH'S  LITB0. 


lYCURGUS.* 


Of  Lycnrgas  ihe  law^yer  we  have  nothln|p  to  * 
relate  that  is  cert?iiii  and  nncoutroverted.  Fori 
there  are  different  accounts  of  his  birth,  hie  tra- 
vels, his  death,  and  especially  of  the  laws  and 
fonn  of  government  which  he  established.  But 
least  of  all  are  the  times  agreed  npon  in  which 
this  ^eat  man  lived.  For  some  say  he  flourished 
at  the  same  time  with  Iphitus,t  and  joined  with 
him  In  settling  the  cessation  of  arms  during  the 
Olympic  games.  Among  these  is  Aristotle  the 
philo!iopher,  who  alleges  for  proof  an  Olympic 
qnoit,  on  which  was  preserved  the  inscription  of 
Lycargus*8  name.  But  others  who,  with  Eratos- 
thenes and  Apoliodoms,  compute  the  time  by  the 
aaccession  of  the  Spartan  kings,}  place  him  much 
earlier  than  the  first  Olympiad.  Tim»us,  how- 
ever, supposes,  that,  as  there  were  two  Lycurguses 
In  Sparta  ot  different  times,  the  adions  of  both 
are  ascribed  to  one,  on  account  of  his  particular 
i«nown;  and  that  the  more  ancient  of  them  lived 
sot  long  after  Homer:  Nay,  some  say  he  had  seen 
him.  Xenophon  too  confirms  the  opinion  of  his 
antiquity,  when  he  malces  him  cotemporary  with 
the  Heraciide.  It  is  true,  the  latest  of  the  Lace- 
dsBmonian  kings  were  of  the  lineage  of  the  Hera- 
elldn;  but  Xenophon  there  seems  to  speak  of  ilie 
first  and  more  immediate  descendants  of  Hercules.§ 
Aa  the  history  of  those  times  is  thus  involved,  in 
relating  the  circumstances  of  Lycurgns*s  life,  we 
rhall  endeavor  to  select  such  ns  are  least  contro- 
verted, and  follow  authors  of  the  greatest  credit 

Simonides  the  poet,  tells  us,  that  Prytanis,  not 

•  Tlie  lire  of  Lycnrgni  was  the  fir«t  which  Plntarch  pub- 
lished, aa  he  himself  observes  in  the  life  of  Theseos.  He 
•eems  to  have  had  a  atroni;  attachment  to  the  Spartan*  and 
tiMir  «usM>ma,  a*  Xenophon  likewise  bad.  For,  tieside  this 
life,  and  thone  of  several  other  Spartan  chiefs,  we  have  a 
trentise  of  his  on  the  laws  and  cu«toros  of  the  Lacedasmo- 
nians,  and  another  of  Laconic  Apophthegms.  He  malces 
LTcnrgtis  in  all  thinj^s  •  perfect  hero,  and  alleges  bia  beha- 
vior as  a  prooi;  that  the  wise  man,  so  often  described  by  the 
Chiloiopbers,  was  not  a  mere  ideal  character  unattainable 
y  hnman  nature.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  emomi-' 
«mt  bestowed  upon  him  and  his  laws  by  the  Delphic  oracle, 
were  merely  a  contrivance  between  the  Pythoness  and  him- 
self; and  some  of  bis  laws,  ibr  inataoce  that  oonoening 
the  women,  were  excepiiunable. 

t  IphitDS,  king  of  Elis,  is  said  to  have  instituted,  or  rather 
faitorvd  the  Olympic  garnet,  one  hundred  and  eight  years 
beA>re  what  is  commonly  reckoned  the  first  Olympiad, 
<vhioh  commenced  in  the  year  before  Christ  778,  or,  as  tome 
•villhave  it,  774,  and  bore  the  name  of  Corabos,  as  the  Ibl- 
owin^  Olympiads  did  those  of  other  victors. 

I(>iiitas,  began  with  offering  a  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  whom 
the  Gleans  believed  to  have  been  npon  some  acconni  exas- 
perated against  them.  He  next  ordered  tlie  Olympic 
gamtfs,  the  discontinnaace  of  which  was  said  to  have  caused 
a  ne»tilence,  to  be  proclaimed  all  over  Greece,  with  a  pro- 
mUe  of  free  admiskioa  to  allcomers,  and  fixed  the  time  for 
tlie  celebration  of  them.  He  likewise  took  upon  himself 
to  be  sole  president  and  judge  of  those  games,  a  privilege 
which  the  Pi<ean«  had  oflen  disputed  with  his  predecessors, 
and  which  coniinaed  to  his  descendants  as  long  as  the  regal 
dignity  subsisted.  After  this,  the  people  appointed  two 
president*,  which  in  time  increased  to  ten,  and  at  length  to 
twelve. 

X  Strabo  says,  that  Lycurgns,  the  lawgiver,  certainly  lived 
In  the  fi(\h  generation  af\er  Aliheroenes,  who  led  a  colony 
Into  Crete.  Thii  Althemenei  was  the  son  of  Cissns,  who 
founded  Argos,  at  the  same  time  that  Patrocles,  Lyourgas*s 
ancestor  in  the  fifth  degree,  laid  the  foundation  of  Sparta. 
0o  that  Lycnrgos  flourished  some  short  time  after  Solomon, 
about  nine  hundred  jrears  before  the  Christian  Era. 

{  This  pastage  is  in  Xenophon's  excellent  treatise  eon' 
eeming  the  republic  of  Sparta,  from  which  Plnlaroh  haa 
takSB  Ihe  bast  pait  of  thii  lils. 


Eunomus,  was  father  to  Lycnmis.  Bat  mort 
writers  give  us  the  genealogy  of  Lycurgus  and 
Eunomus  in  a  different  manner;  for,  according  to 
them.  Sous  was  the  son  of  Patrocles,  and  grandson 
of  Aristodemus,  Eurytlon  the  son  of  Sous,  Pry- 
tanis of  Eurytlon,  and  Eunomus  ot  Pry  tun  Is;  to 
tliiM  Eunomus  was  born  Polydectes,  by  a  former 
wife,  und  by  a  second,  named  Dianassa,  Lycurgas. 
Eutychidas,  however,  says  Lycurgus  was  the  sixth 
from  Patrocles,  and  the  eleventh  from  Hercniea. 
Tiie  most  distinguished  of  his  ancestors  was  Soos, 
under  whom  the  LacedsBmoniaiis  made  the  Helotet 
their  slaves,*  and  gained  an  extensive  tract  of 
laud  from  the  Arcadians.  Of  this  Sous  it  is  re- 
lated, that,  being  besieged  by  the  Clitorians  in  a 
difficult  post  wliere  there  was  no  water,  he  agreed 
to  give  up  all  his  conquests,  provided  that  hlinaelt 
and  all  his  army  shpuld  drink  of  the  neighboring 
spring.  When  these  conditions  were  sworn  to, 
he  assembled  his  forces,  and  offered  his  kingdom 
to  the  man  that  would  forbear  drinking;  not  oca 
of  them,  however,  would  deny  himself,  but  thej 
all  drank.  Then  Sous  went  down  to  the  spring 
himself,  and  having  only  sprinkled  his  face  in  sight 
of  the  enemy,  he  marched  ofi^,  and  still  held  tlie 
country,  because  all  had  not  drank.  Vet,  thongh 
he  was  highly  honored  for  this,  the  family  had  not 
their  name  from  him,  but  from  his  son,  were 
culled  Eurtftiimid4Bii  and  this,  because  Enrytion 
seems  to  be  the  first  who  relaxed  the  strictness  of 
kingly  government,  inclining  to  the  interest  of  the 
people,  and  ingratiating  hiraEcIf  with  them.  Upon 
this  relaxation,  their  encroachments  increased, 
and  tlie  succeeding  kings,  eiUier  becoming  odious, 
treating  them  with  greater  rigor,  or  else  giving 
way  through  weakness  or  in  hopes  of  favor,  for  a 
long  time  anarchy  and  confusion  prevailed  in 
Sparta;  by  which  one  of  its  kings,  the  father  of 
Lycurgus,  lost  his  life.  For  while  he  was  endea- 
voring to  part  some  persons  who  were  concerned 
in  a  fray,  he  received  a  wound  by  a  kitchen  knife, 
of  which  he  died,  leaving  Uie  kingdom  to  hh 
eldest  son  Polydectes. 

But  he  too  dying  soon  after,  the  general  voice 
gave  it  for  Lycurgus  to  ascend  the  throne;  and  h^ 
actually  did  so,  until  it  appeared  that  his  brother*! 


*  The  HeloUa,  or  Holes,  were  inhabitants  of  Heloa,  t 
maritime  town  of  Laconia.  The  Lacedsemonians  having 
eonqnered  and  made  slaves  of  them,  called  not  only  them, 
bnt  all  the  other  slaves  tbey  hapficned  to  have^  bj  the  aaau 
of  Helotea,  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  deseendanu  of 
the  original  HeloU;  thongh  they  were  extremely  ill  treated 
and  some  of  them  atsaasinated,  subsisted  many  agoa  ia 
Laconia. 

t  it  may  be  proper  here  to  give  the  reader  a  short  view  of 
the  regal  government  of  Lacedcmon,  under  the  Herculean 
line.  The  HeracUdae,  having  driven  ont  Tisamenes,  the 
son  of  Orestes,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  the  sons  of  Aria* 
todemoa,  reigned  in  that  kingdom.  Under  them  the  go- 
vernment tooit  a  new  fonn,  and  instead  of  one  sove* 
reign,  became  subject  to  two.  These  two  brothers  did  not 
divide  the  liingdom  between  them,  neither  did  tbey  agree 
to  reign  altemaiely,  but  they  resolved  to  govern  jointly,  and 
with  equal  power  and  authority.  What  is  surprising  is,  that 
notwithstanding  this  mutual  ieatonsy,  this  diarchy  did  not 
end  with  these  two  brothers,  but  continued  under  a  succes- 
sion of  thirty  princes  of  the  line  of  Eurysthenes,  and 
twenty-seven  of  that  of  Procles.  Enrrsthenes  was  sno> 
oeoded  bv  his  son  Agis,  from  whom  all  Uie  descendants  of 
that  line' were  anrnnroed  Jtgidim,  as  the  othet  line  took  the 
name  of  £vrylio»tdc,  firom  Eurvtion,  the  grandson  of  Pl» 
elsa,  Patioclet,  01  Piotooles.    Faaaaa.,  Btiab.  ««<. 


I.TQnROUS. 


fttfov  W9M  pr^fmai.  As  moh  m  be  peneiYed 
this,  he  diwlared  tbat  Ubb  kingdom  beloufed  to 
kr  iww,  providod  it  were  male,  iind  lie  kept  the 
idmiaistretioD  in  his  handa  only  as  hie  gaardlan. 
Thii  Im  did  with  Uie  UUo  of  ProdieMy  which  the 
LaoniMDeiiiaos  give  to  the  guerdiaua  of  infaot 
kings.  Sooo  after*  the  qoeen  made  him  a  priTmle 
trertare,  thai  aiie  woald  destroy  her  child,  apoa 
ctidition  that  he  wonld  marry  her  when  kiug 
tfSpvta.  Thoogh  he  detested  her  wickedness, 
beai^  aotbiug  against  the  proposal,  bat  pretend- 
ffig  to  approve  it,  charged  her  not  to  take  any 
drugs  to  procure  an  abortion,  lest  she  should  en- 
iluger  her  own  health  or  life;  for  he  wonld  take 
on  that  the  child,  aa  aoon  as  born,  should  be  de- 
linked. Thas  be  artfully  drew  on  the  woman  to 
her  full  time,  and,  when  he  heard  she  wasin  labor, 
hsMBt  persons  to  attend  and  watch  her  delivery, 
vith  orders,  if  it  were  a  girl,  to  give  it  to  the  wo- 
neo,  bat  if  a  boy,  to  bring  it  to  him,  in  whatever 
baaaeaB  lie  might  be  eng^ied.  It  happened  that 
he  was  at  sapper  with  the  nwgistrates  when  she 
vaedetiveied  of  a  boy,  and  his  servants,  who  were 
pre»it,  carried  the  child  to  him.  When  be  re- 
eeired  it,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  com* 
fuiy,  ^wrtea«,  ace  here  year  nem-ftem  king.  He 
then  laid  him  down  upon  the  chair  of  state,  and 
f  beeanse  of 


I  him  Chariians,  beeanse  of  the  joy  and  ad- 
Bintion  of  his  magnanimity  and  jnstioe  testified 
by  all  present.  Thus  the  rtrlgn  of  Lycurgos  last- 
ed only  eight  months.  But  the  citizens  had  a 
great  veneration  for  him  on  oilier  accounts,  and 
tbeie  were  more  that  paid  him  their  attentions,  and 
were  ready  to  execate  his  commands,  out  ojf  re- 
gard to  his  yirtuea,  than  those  that  obeyed  him  as 
a  guardian  to  tlie  king,  and  director  of  the  ad- 
ministnf  ioB.  There  were  not,  however,  wantliif^ 
those  that  envied  him,  and  opposed  hui  advance- 
ment, as  too  high  for  so  young  a  man;  particular- 
ly tiie  relations  and  friends  of  the  queeo-motlier, 
who  seemed  to  have  been  treated  with  contempt. 
Her  brother  Leonidas,  one  day  boldly  attacked 
Inni  with  vimlent  language,  and  scrupled  not  to 
teU  him,  thai  he  was  well  assured  be  wooM  soon 
be  king;  thus  preparing  suspicions,  and  matter  of 
accnsation  against  Lycurgus,  in  case  any  aooi- 
dcmt  ^onld  befall  the  king.  Insinaationa  of  the 
■anse  kind  were  likewise  spread  by  the  queen- 
mother.  Moved  with  this  ill  tieatraeat,  and  fear^ 
iaf  some  dark  design,  be  determined  to  get  clear 
of  all  snspiclon,  by  traveling  into  other  countries, 
matU  Ills  nephew  should  be  grown  up,  and  have  a 
•an  to  aneeeed  him  in  the  kingdom. 

He  set  sail,  tlierefore,  and  landed  in  Crete. 
There  having  observed  the  forms  of  government, 
and  conversed  with  the  most  illustrious  person* 
ages,  iie  was  struck  with  admiration  of  some  of 
tbeir  laws,*  and  reaolved  at  his  return  to  make 
■ae  of  them  in  Sparta.  Some  others  be  rejected. 
Among  the  friends  he  gained  in  Crete,  was  Tha^ 
ies,t  with  whom  he  had  interest  enough  to  per- 


*  Tfce  most  Saef«iit  wriUft,  ■■  Ephom,  CsWstheBflt, 
Afi9«a«l«,  and  Plato,  are  of  opinion,  Uiat  LjevqpM  ndoptad 
oiaaj  tkhi^  in  the  Cretaa  politj.  Bat  PolTbia*  will  nave 
fl  that  thmj  an  all  mistaken.  ^At  Spaita,'^  saji  bo,  ia  his 
siztJi  book,  *•  tbo  lands  are  ccmally  diTided  among  all  the 
citcxeas;  vemltfa  it  banished;  the  crown  Is  horeditarf; 
wtereva  ia  Crete  the  eontrary  obtain*."  Bvt  this  does  not 
fmrm  that  VfcwgnB  mi^t  not  taite  eome  good  law* 
ead  as^»«  from  Crete,  end  leavo  what  he  tfaoof  ht  defec' 
law.  "fuere  is,  indeed,  so  great  a  conformitj  batween  the 
laws  of  Ljenrns  and  those  of  Mines,  that  we  most  be- 
dave  with  Stra&o,  that  these  weie  the  foaadatioB  of  the 

bar. 

r  TMs  Tbalee,  who  was  a  poet  and  mneieiaa,  v«H  be 

itfwsietod  ftasi  Tbalee  tbo  Milesian,  wbe  was  one  of 
I  of  Gfeoeo.    Thepeet  lived  two  haa- 


soade  Mm  to  go  sad  settle  at  Sparta.  HialeswH 
famed  for  his  wisdom  and  politieal  abilities;  ba 
was  withal  a  Ifrie  poet,  who  under  color  of  sx* 
ercisiog  his  art,  peiformed  as  grNit  things  as  4is 
most  eicellent  Iswgivers.  For  his  odes  wers  so 
many  peisoaaives  to  obedience  and  ununlmity,  as 
by  means  of  melody  and  numbers  I  hey  had  great 
grace  and  power,  \hey  aoftened  iiieen«ibly  the 
manners  of  Uie  audience,  drew  them  off  from  the 
auimosilies  which  Iheu  prevailed,  and  uiiib^d  them 
10  seal  for  excellence  and  virtue.  So  tliat,  in 
some  measure,  he  prepared  the  way  for  Lycurgus 
toward  tlie  instruction  of  the  Spartans.  From 
Crete  Lyenrgus  passed  to  Asia,  desirous,  as  is 
said,  to  compare  the  Ionian*  expense  and  luxury 
witli  the  Crttan  frugality  and  hard  diet,  so  as  ta 
judge  wliat  effect  each  had  on  tbeir  several  man- 
uers  and  govemmente;  just  as  physicians  compart 
bodieo  that  are  weak  and  sickly  with  the  healthy 
and  robust  There  also,  probably,  he  met  wim 
Homer's  poems,  which  were  preserved  by  the  po^ 
ierity  of  Cieophylns.  Observing  that  many  moral 
sentences,  and  much  politieal  knowledge  were  i»» 
lermixed  with  hisstoriss,  which  had  an  irresislibis 
charm,  he  collected  them  into  one  body,hnd  traa- 
scribed  them  with  pleasure,  in  order  to  take  them 
home  wltli  him.  For  his  glorious  poetry  wss  not 
yet  fully  known  in  Greece;  only  some  partkmlac 
pieces  were  in  s  few  hands,  as  they  heppened  to 
be  disponed.  Lycurgus  was  the  nrst  that  mads 
them  geuerellv  known.  The  Egyptians  likewiss 
suppose  that  be  visited  them;  end  as  of  all  thetar 
institutions  he  was  most  pleased  with  their  dliK 
tlnguishlng  the  military  men  from  tiie  rest  of  tba 
people,t  he  took  the  ssme  method  at  Sparta,  and, 
by  separating  from  these  the  mechanics  and  artl« 
ficeri,  he  rendered  the  constitution  more  nol>la 
and  more  of  a  piece.  This  assertion  of  the  Egyp- 
tians is  confirmed  by  eome  of  the  Greek  wrUem 
But  we  know  of  no  one,  except  Aristocrates,  son 
of  Hipparchos,  and  a  Spartan,  who  has  atHrmed 
thst  he  went  to  Libya  and  Spain,  and  In  his  In- 
dian excursions  convened  with  the  0|rmnoaopAiaft.| 
The  Lacedemonians  found  the  want  of  Lycur 
gns  when  absent,  and  sent  many  embassies  to  en- 
treat him  to  return.  For  they  perceived  that  their 
kings  had  barely  the  title  and  outward  appendages 
of  royalty,  but  in  nothing  else  differed  from  the 
multitude;  whereas  Lycurgus  had  abilities  from 
nature  to  guide  the  measures  of  government,  end 
powere  of  pemoasion,  that  drew  the  hearts  of  mea 
to  him.  The  kings,  however,  were  consulted 
about  his  return,  and  they  hoped  that  In  his  pros* 
ence  they  should  experience  less  insolence  amongst 
the  people.  Returning  then  to  a  city  thus  disposed^ 


*  The  lonlans  sent  a  colony  ftom  Attica  into  Asia  Minor, 
about  one  thontand  and  fiftv  years  before  the  Christaa  Era, 
and  one  hundred  and  tifij  before  Lyenrgus.  And  though 
they  might  not  be  greatly  degenerated  in  so  short  a  time, 
yet  our  Uwgiver  could  judge  of  the  effect  which  the  ell> 
mete  and  Asiatic  plenty  had  upon  them. 

t  The  ancient  Egypttsnt  liept  not  only  the  priests  wi 
miltUnr  men,  who  consisted  chiefly  of  the  .nobility,  dis- 
tinct mm  the  rest  of  the  people;  bat  the  other  employ- 
ments, vir.:  those  of  herdsmen,  shepherds,  merchants,  inter* 
praters,  and  seamen,  descended  in  particular  tribes  from  ^ 
ther  to  son. 

t  Indian  priests  and  philosophers  who  went  almost  nnked^ 
nnd  tired  in  woods.  The  Braekmmu  were  one  of  theb 
sects.  They  had  a  great  arersion  to  idleness.  Apnletns 
tells  us,  crery  pupil  of  thehrs  was  obliged  to  giTe  acoount 
every  day  of  some  good  he  had  done,  either  by  mediutioa 
or  action,  befora  he  was  admitted  to  sit  down  to  dinner.-* 
80  thorouglily  were  they  persuaded  of  the  transmigration  of 
the  sool,  and  a  happy  one  for  themseiTOs,  thaT  tliey  used  to 
commit  themsel/es  to  the  flames,  when  they  had  lived  to 
satie^,  or  ware  epprefaensive  of  any  misfortune.  Bet  we 
are  eiraid  it  was  vanity  that  Indneed  one  of  them  to  ben 
himsolfbelbie  Alexander  the  Qffeat,  and  saotber  tods  Uto 
same  betas  AagasiasGasai. 
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he  immediatety  applied  himaelf  to  alter  the  whole 
fhune  of  the  constitution;  aeusibie  that  a  partial 
change,  and  the  introdocfug  of  some  new  laws, 
would  be  of  no  sort  of  advantage;  but,  us  in  the 
ease  of  a  body  diseoasd  and  full  of  bad  humon, 
whose  temperament  is  to  be  corrected  and  new 
formed  by  medicines,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  a 
new  rvgimen.  With  these  sentiments  he  went  to 
Delphi,  and  when  he  had  offered  and  consulted  the 
god,*  he  returned  with  that  celebrated  orucie,  in 
which  the  priestess  called  him,  Btloted  of  the  pods, 
and  rather  a  ^d  than  aman.  As  to  his  request  that 
he  might  enact  good  laws,  she  told  him,  Apollo  had 
heard  hi»  requeti,  and  promised  that  the  constitution 
he  should  establish  toould  be  the  mo^  exceUent  in  the 
uorUL  Thus  encouraged,  he  upplied  to  the  no- 
bility, and  desired  them  to  put  their  hands  to  the 
work;  addressing  himself'  privately  at  first  to  his 
friends,  and  afterward,  by  degrees,  trying  the  dis- 
position of  others,  and  preparing  them  to  concur 
In  tlie  business.  When  matters  were  ripe,  lie  or^ 
dered  thirty  of  the  principal  citizens  to  appear 
armed  in  the  market  place  by  break  of  day,  to 
strike  terror  into  such  as  might  desire  to  oppose 
him.  Hermippus  has  given  us  the  names  of  twenty 
of  the  most  eminent  of  them;  but  he  that  had  Uie 
greatest  share  in  the  whole  enterprise,  and  gave 
Lycurgus  the  best  assistance  in  the  establishing 
of  his  laws,  was  called  Arithmiades.  Upon  tiie 
fint  alarm,  king  Charilaus,  apprehending  it  to  be 
ft  design  against  his  person,  took  refuge  in  the  Chat- 
eioieos.i  But  he  was  soon  satisfied,  and  accepted 
of  their  oath.  Nay,  so  far  from  being  obsliuate, 
he  joined  in  the  undertaking.  Indeed,  lie  was  so 
remarkable  for  the  gentleness  of  his  disposition, 
that  Archelaus,  his  partner  in  the  throne,  is  re- 
ported to  liave  said  to  some  that  were  praising  the 
young  king,  Yes,  Charilaus  is  a  good  man  to  be 
sure,  who  cannot Jind  in  his  heart  to  punish  the  bad. 
Among  the  many  new  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
the  first  and  most  important  was  that  of  a  senate; 
which  sliariug,  as  Plato  says,^  in  the  power  of  the 


*  At  Minoi  had  panvsded  tli«  Cretan*  that  hii  law*  were 
deliTered  to  him  from  Jupiter,  so,  Lycarsas,  his  imitator, 
was  willing  to  make  the  Bpartans  believe  that  he  did  every* 
thing  by  the  direction  of  Apollo.  Other  legislators  hare 
foand  it  very  convenient  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  their 
institotions  were  from  the  gods.  For  that  self-love  in  hn- 
nan  nature,  which  would  bnt  ill  have  borne  with  the  sape> 
riority  of  genius  that  mutt  have  been  acknowledged  in  an 
anassisted  lawgiver,  (bund  an  ease  and  satisfkotion  in  ad- 
mitting  his  new  regulations,  when  they  were  said  to  come 
from  heaven. 

tThat  is,  the  braum  tempi*.  It  was  standing  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Anto* 
Bins. 

t  The  passage  to  which  Plutarch  refers,  is  in  Plato's  third 
book  of  iatu,  where  he  is  examining  into  the  causes  of  the 
downfaii  of  states.  An  Athenian  is  introduced  thos  speak- 
ing to  a  LaoedKmonian:  "  Some  god,  I  believe,  in  his  oare 
for  your  state,  and  in  his  foresight  of  what  would  happen, 
has  given  you  two  kings  of  the  same  family,  in  order  that 
reigning  iuintly,  they  might  govern  with  the  mora  modera- 
tion and  Sparu  experience  the  greater  tranquillity.  After 
this,  when  the  regal  authority  was  grown  again  loo  abso- 
lute and  imperibus,  a  divine  spirit  residing  in  a  human  na- 
ture (i.  e.  Lycurgus)  reduced  it  within  the  bounds  of  eauity 
aad  moderation,  by  the  wise  provision  of  a  senate,  whose 
authority  was  to  be  e<{UBl  to  that  of  the  kings."  Aristotle 
finds  fault  with  this  circnmttanoe  in  the  institution  of  the 
senate,  that  the  senators  were  to  continue  for  life;  for,  as 
the  mind  grows  old  with  the  body,  lie  thought  it  nnreasona- 
ble  to  put  the  fortunes  of  the  citizens  into  toe  power  of  men 
who,  throng  age,  might  become  incapable  of  Judging.  He 
likewise  thought  it  very  unreasonible  that  they  were  not 
made  aecounuble  for  their  actions.  But  for  the  latter 
inconvenience  sufficient  provision  seems  to  have  been  made 
afterward,  by  the  instituiioa  of  the  Epkori,  who  bad  it 
ehieflv  in  charge  to  defend  tha  rights  of  the  people;  and 
tbenftire  Plato  adds,  *<A  third  blessing  lo  Sparta  was  the 
prince,  who  finding  the  power  of  the  senate  and  the  kings 
loo  arbitrary  aad  ancoatxotlad,  eoatrivod  iho  aatboritj  m 
ihe  Xfhori  ss  acettiaiai  apea  it,"  Ifce. 


kings,  too  iroperiont  and  nnrettraiDed  befora,  and 
iMving  equal  authority  with  them,  was  the  meema 
of  keeping  them  within  the  bounds  of  moderation, 
and  highfy  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  tha 
state.  For  before  it  had  been  veering  and  auaet- 
tied,  sometimes  iucliniug  to  arbitrary  power,  aod 
sometimes  toward  a  pure  democracy;  but  this  es- 
tablishment of  a  senate,  an  intertneuiate  body,  like 
ballast,  kept  it  in  a  just  equilibrium,  and  put  it  in  m, 
safe  posture:  the  twentff'ei^t  senators  adhering  ia 
the  kings,  vphenever  they  saw  the  people  too  eneroaeh' 
ing,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  supporting  the  people, 
lohea  the  kings  attempted  to  make  themsehes  abwo-' 
lute.  This,  according  to  Aristotle,  was  tlie  unmbex 
of  Senators  fixed  upon,  because  two  of  the  tliirty 
associates  of  Lycurgus  deserted  the  businesB 
through  fear.  But  Sphsrus  tells  us  there  wars 
only  twenty-eight  at  first  intrusted  with  the  d«* 
sign.  Something,  perhaps,  there  is  in  its  being  m 
perfect  number,  formed  of  seven  multiplied  bj 
lour,  and  withal  the  first  number,  after  six,  tiiat  ifl 
equal  to  all  its  parts.  Bat  I  rather  think,  just  so 
manv  senators  were  created,  that  together  with  the 
two  kings,  the  whole  body  might  consist  of  thirty 
members. 

He  had  this  institution  so  much  at  heart,  that 
he  obtained  from  Delphi  an  oracle  in  it«  behalf, 
called  rhetra,  or  the  decree.  This  was  couched  in 
▼ery  ancient  and  uncommon  terms,  which,  inter- 
preted, ran  tlius:  When  you  have  built  a  tanpU  ta 
the  SyUanian  Jupiter,  and  the  SgUanian  Minerva,* 
divided  the  people  into  tribes  and  classes,  and  esta^ 
lished  a  senate  of  thirty  persons,  induding  the  two 
kings,  you  shall  occasionally  summon  the  people  to 
an  assembly  between  Bcdtyee  and  Cnaeion,  and  they 
shall  have  the  determining  voice,  Babyce  and 
Cnaclon  are  now  called  Oenus.  But  Aristotle 
thinks,  by  Gnacion  is  meant  the  river,  and  by 
Babyce  the  bridge.  Between  these  they  held  their 
assemblies,  having  neither  halls  nor  any  kind  of 
building  for  that  purpose.  These  things  he  tiiought 
of  no  advantage  to  their  councils,  but  rather  a 
dis-service;  as  they  distracted  the  attention,  and 
turned  it  upon  trifles,  on  observing  the  statues  and 
pictures,  the  splendid  roofs,  and  every  other  theat- 
rical ornament.  The  people  thus  assembled  had 
no  right  to  propose  any  subject  of  debate,  and 
were  only  authorized  to  ratify  or  reject  what 
might  be  proposed  to  them  by  the  senate  and  Um 
kings.  But  because,  in  process  of  time,  tlie  pe<»- 
ple,  by  additions  or  retrenchments,  changed  the 
terms,  and  perverted  the  senso  of  the  decrees,  tha 
kings  Polydorus  and  Theopompus  inserted  in  tha 
rhetra  this  clause.  If  the  people  attempt  to  corrupt 
any  law,  the  senate  and  chiefs  shall  retire:  that  is, 
they  shall  dissolve  the  assembly,  and  annul  the 
alterations.  And  they  found  means  to  persuade 
the  Spartans  that  this  too  was  ordered  by  Apollo 
as  we  learn  from  these  yersea  of  Tyrtsus: 

Ye  sous  of  Bparta,  who  at  Phabus's  shriaa 
your  humble  vows  prefer,  attentive  hear 
The  god*s  decision.    O'er  your  beauuous  leads 
Two  guardian  kings,  a  senate,  and  tlie  voice 
Of  the  oonourring  people,  lasting  laws 
Shall  with  joint  power  establish. 

Though  the  government  was  thus  tempered  b> 
Lycurgus,  yet  soon  after  it  degenerated  into  an 
oligarchy,  whose  power  was  exercised  with  such 
wantonness  and  violence,  that  it  wanted  indeed  a 
bridle,  as  Plato  expresses  it.  Thl^curb  they  found 


*  As  BO  oecoant  eoa  bo  jglvea  of  the  aoaning  of  the  ward 
Sflkmiem,  it  is  supposed  it  should  be  eithor  read  SMImtimk 
from  Beliosio,  a  towa  of  LiOoonia  opoa  the  Eurotoa;  sc  9*m 
RsUemimt  as  mask  ss  Is  eey*  the  Oiesisa  Jopitsr,  k^ 
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k  the  BOthoritj  of  the  Epkori,*  about  a  hundred 

izid  thirty  yeanafter  Lycargua.  Elatas  wu  the  first 

iDTWted  with  this  dlgroity,  in  the  rei|^n  of  Theo- 

pompiu;  who,  when  his  wife  upbraided  him,  that 

oe  would  leave  the  regal  power  to  hia  childreu 

kB9  than  he  received  it,  replit^d,  Nay,  but  greateTy 

ieei0a«f  more  loMUng.     And,  in  fact,  the  preroga- 

ti?e,  so  stripped  of  all  extravagant  preteosiona,  no 

longer  oocasionod   either  envy  or  danger  to  ita 

possewors.     By    theoe   meana  they  escaped    tht* 

mlaeries  which   befell  the  Messenian  and  Argive 

kiagB,  who  would  not  in  the  least  relax  the  aever- 

bf  of  their  power  in  favor  of  the  people.    Indeed, 

bim  nothing^  more  does  the  wisdom  and  foresight 

of  Lycargus  appear,  than   from   the  disorderly 

goTernments,  aud  the  bad  nnderstanding  that  aub- 

iistted  between   tiie  kings  and  people  of  Measena 

tod  Argos,  neighboring  states,  and  related  in  blood 

to  Sparta.     For,  as  at  first  they  were  iu  all  re- 

ipects  eqnal    to   her,  and  possessed  of  a  better 

eoaotry,  and  yet  preserved  no  lasting  happiness, 

hot  thioogh  the  insolence  of  the  kings  and  diaobe- 

dienee  of  the  people,  were  harasaed  with  perpetual 

troubles,  they  made  it  ver}'  evident,  that  it  was 

ically  a  felicity  more  than  human,  a  blessing  from 

beaven  to  the  Spartans,  to  have  a  legislator  who 

knew  so  well  bow  to  frame  and  temper  their  go- 

remineat.t     But  this  was  an  event  of  a  later 

date. 

A  second  and  bolder  political  enterprise  of  Ly- 
eurgus,  was  a  new  division  of  the  lands.  For  he 
found  a  prodigious  inequality,  the  city  overcharged 
With  many  indigent  persons,  who  had  so  land, 
and  the  wealth  centered  in  the  hands  of  a  few. 
Determined,  therefore,  to  root  out  the  evils  of 
indolence,  envy,  avarice,  and  luxury,  and  those 
distempers  of  a  state  still  more  inveterate  and  fata], 
I  Boean  poverty  and  riches,  he  persuaded  them  to 
»ncel  all  former  divisions  of  land,  and  to  make 
Bew  onep,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  might  be 
perfectly  equal  in  their  possessions  and  way  of 

*  Beroilolvs  (L  i,  e.  65)  sad  Xeaophon  (Z7#  Rtjmb.  Ltte.') 
tril  OS,  tbe  Ephari  %rera  apnointcd  bf  Lyevrrat  him*e}f. — 
Bet  tb«  aecosttC  wliich  rlatafch  gtves  us  from  Aristotle 
iP^bi^  1.  T)y  asd  othen,  of  their  being  institoted  Ion;  af> 
t<pr.  ie««u  Biore  a^eeable  to  reason.  For  it  is  not  likely, 
thet  Livetix^s,  who  in  ail  thin^  eodeaTored  to  support  the 
ar:ft«KTa«y.  and  left  the  people  only  the  right  of  assenting 
or  dsusienting  lo  what  was  proposed  to  them,  wenid  appoint 
a  kied  of  tnbones  of  the  people,  to  be  masters  as  it  were 
botk  of  the  kin**  and  the  senate.  8ome,  indeed,  suppose 
t^  Epiari,  to  have  been  at  first  the  kind's  friends,  to  whom 
ther  d«I«|raeed  their  antbority,  when  they  were  obliged  to 
be  !•  tlw  field.  Bnt  it  is  Tory  clear  thai  they  wwe  elecud 
tr  ike  people  ooc  of  their  own  body,  and  sometimes  ont  of 
tibe  ^^Tj  dre^  of  it;  for  the  boldest  citizen,  whoever  he 
vaa.  was  moat  likely  to  be  chosen  to  this  office,  which  was 
ialea^ed  as  a  ebeck  on  the  senate  and  the  kings.  They 
were  fire  ia  Bambor,  like  the  Qwut^vmri  in  the  republic 
of  Carthage.  They  were  annually  elected,  and,  in  order  to 
eflg^t  aaythtnf,  the  nnaniroons  voice  of  the  college  was  re- 
q^istte.  ^  Their  authority,  though  well  designed  at  first, 
cAsac  to  b«  ia  a  nanner  boaadless.  They  presided  in  popu- 
lar a«»eiBb]ies,  collected  their  snfirages,  declared  war, 
m-^-^t  peac*,  treated  with  foreign  princes,  determined  the 
aa^Eber  of  forces  to  be  raised,  appointed  the  funds  to  nain- 
ta«a  ihcns,  aad  distribated^ rewards  and  pnniskmenta  in  the 
aaaoe  of  ih«  state.  Tbey  likewise  held  a  court  of  Justice, 
isqoixed  taua  the  coadoct  of  all  magistrates,  in»pected  into  the 
bedavier  asd  education  of  youth,  bad  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tcoa  over  the  HelMet.,  and  in  short,  by  degrees,  drew  the 
wbola  ardasiaistjmtion  iato  their  hands.  They  even  went  so 
isr  as  to  pot  kin^  Agis  to  death  under  a  form  of  justice, 
aad  were  themselves  at  last  killed  by  Cieomenes. 

tWtatovOT  notarcb  nigbt  aaeaa  by  t*»t*  f»»  av 
av^»  is  isceftaia  that  kingly  power  was  abolished  in  the 
•taxes  of  Messeae  and  Ar^os  long  before  the  time  of  Ly- 
evgus,  the  lawgirer,  and  a  democracy  had  taken  place  in 
Ibose  eitw«.  Indeed  thoae  nates  experienced  great  inter- 
aal  aeelile*,  sol  only  while  aader  the  government  of 
kiiwt,  ket  when  ia  the  form  of  com mon wealths,  and  never 
aiS  ti»  tiM  of  JL,/eair*«'  ""^  "^  *«''•  •^'•*  ^  ^^•• 


living.  Hence,  if  tliey  were  amMUons  of diatlnetiMi 
they  mi^rht  seek  it  in  virtue,  as  no  otiier  differenaa 
was  left  between  ihem  but  that  which  ariaea  fron 
the  diahonor  of  baae  actiona  and  the  praise  of  goad 
ones.  His  proposal  was  put  in  practice.  He  mada 
nine  thouaaud  lota  for  the  territory  of  Sparta 
which  he  distributed  among  ao  many  citixeua,  and 
thirty  thousand  for  the  inhabitauta  of  the  reat  of 
Laconia.  But  aome  aay  he  made  only  aLx  thoa- 
aaud  shares  for  the  city,  and  that  Polydorus  added 
three  thouaaud  afterward;  others,  tlmt  Polydoraa 
doubled  the  number  appointed  by  Lycurgua,  which 
were  only  four  thouaaud  five^iundred.  Each  lot 
waa  capable  of  producing  (one  year  with  another) 
seventy  buaheU  of  grain  for  each  man,*  aad  twelva 
for  each  woman,  beside  a  quantity  of  wine  and  oU 
iu  proportion.  Such  a  proviaion  they  thought 
sumcient  for  health  and  a  good  habit  of  body,  and 
they  wanted  nothing  more,  A  atory  goes  of  oar 
legislator,  that  soma  time  after  returning  from  a 
journey  through  tiie  fields  just  reaped,  and  aeeiiif 
the  shocks  standing  parallel  and  equal,  he  smilea 
and  said  to  aome  that  were  by,  Hovo  like  it  Lam- 
nia  to  an  eaiale  neuiy  diiaided  amonp  many  bntkanS 
After  this  he  attempted  to  divide  alao  the  mov* 
ablea,  in  order  to  take  away  all  appearance  of  ina- 
quality;  but  he  soon  perceived  tliat  they  could  not 
bear  to  have  their  goods  directly  taken  from  then* 
and  therefore  took  another  method,  counter-work- 
ing their  avarice  by  a  stratagem,  f  First  he  stopped 
the  currency  of  the  gold  aud  silver  coin,  and 
ordered  that  tbey  should  make  use  of  iron  money 
only:  then  to  a  great  quantity  and  weight  of  this 
he  assigned  but  a  small  value;  so  that  to  lay  up 
ten  mtntf  ,t  a  whole  room  was  required,  and  to  re* 
move  it,  nothing  less  than  a  yoke  of  oxen.  When 
tills  became  current,  many  kinds  of  injustice  ceased 
in  Lacedemon.  Who  would  ateal  or  take  a  bribe, 
who  would  defraud  or  rob,  when  he  could  not  con- 
ceal the  booty;  when  he  could  neither  be  dignified 
by  the  poaaesaion  of  it,  nor  if  cut  in  pieces  be 
served  by  its  use 7  For  we  are  told  that  when  hot, 
they  quenched  it  in  vinegar,  to  make  It  brittle  and 
unmalleabie,  and  consequently  unfit  for  any  other 
service.  In  tlie  next  place  he  excluded  unprofita- 
ble and  auperfluous  arts:  indeed,  if  he  bad  not 
done  this,  most  of  them  would  have  fallen  of  them- 
selves, when  the  new  money  took  place,  as  the 
manufacturea  could  not  be  diapoaed  of.  Tiieiriron 
coin  would  not  paas  in  the  reat  of  Greece,  but  waa 
ridiculed  and  despiaed;  ao  that  the  Spartans  had 
no  means  of  purchasing  any  foreign  or  curious 
wares;  nor  did  any  merchant-ship  unlade  in  their 
harbors.  There  were  not  even  to  be  found  in  ail 
their  country  either  sophists,  wandering  fortune- 
tellers, keepers  of  infamous  houses,  or  dealers  ia 
gold  and  silver  trinkets,  because  there  was  no 
money.  Thus  luxury,  losing  by  degreea  the 
means  that  cherished  and  supported  it,  died  away 


*  By  a  maa  is  meant  a  master  of  a  family,  whose  lioase- 
hold  was  to  subsist  upon  these  seventy  bushels. 

t  For  a  long  time  after  Lyonrgus,  the  Bpartans  glorioatly 
opposed  the  growth  of  avarice;  insomoeh,  that  a  yauaf 
man,  who  had  bought  an  estate  at  a  great  advantage,  was 
called  to  account  for  it,  and  a  fine  set  anon  him.  for,  be> 
side  the  injustice  he  was  guilty  of  in  buying  a  thing  for 
less  than  it  was  worth,  they  Judged  that  he  was  too  deel. 
rous  of  gain,  sinee  his  mind  was  employed  in  getting,  at  aa 
age  when  others  think  of  nothing  bat  spending. 

But  when  the  Spartans,  no  longer  salistied  with  their  owa 
territories  ras  Lycurgus  had  enjoined  them  to  be),  came  te 
be  engaged  in  foreign  wars,  their  money  not  being  passable 
in  other  countries,  Uiey  found  themselves  obliged  to  apply 
to  the  Persians,  whose  gold  and  silver  daaaled  their  eyet. 
And  their  covetoasnets  grew  at  length  to  infamous,  that  ft 
occasioned  the  proverb  meatianad  by  Plato,  On*  may  ms  a 
0reU  dtai  qf  «iea«y  tarrisdinU  Lmmiamm,  ta(  m§  mtmf 

|3L£.i9.]0d.Mafliaff. 


to 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


•f  itielf:  eTon  they  who  had  great  poeseeaions, 
had  no  advantage  from  them,  a*  nee  they  could  Aot 
be  displayed  in  public,  but  must  lie  UBeless,  in  un- 
regarded repositories.  Hence  it  was,  that  excellent 
wortimanship  was  shown  In  their  useful  and  ne- 
cessary furniture,  as  beds,  chairs,  and  tables;  and 
the  Lacedemonian  cup  called  eotkoiif  as  Crltias 
informs  ns,  was  higlily  valued,  particularly  in  cam- 
paigns; for  the  water  which  must  then  of  necessity 
DO  drank,  though  it  would  often  otherwise  offend 
the  sight,  had  its  muddiness  concealed  by  the  color 
of  the  cup,  and  Uie  tliick  part  stopping  at  the 
•helving  brim,  it  came  clearer  to  the  lips.  Of  these 
improvements  the  lawgiver  was  the  cause;  for  the 
workmen  having  no  more  employment  in  matters 
of  mere  curiosity,  shewed  the  excellence  of  their 
art  in  necessary  things. 

Desirous  to  complete  the  conquest  of  luxury, 
and  exterminate  the  love  of  riches,  he  introduced 
a  third  institution,  which  was  wisely  enough  and 
ingeniously  contrived.  This  was  the  use  orpublic 
tables,^  where  all  were  to  eat  in  common  of  the 
•ame  meat,  and  such  kinds  of  it  as  were  appointed 
by  law.  At  the  same  time  they  were  forbidden  to 
eat  at  home,  upon  expensive  couches  and  tables, 
to  call  in  the  aaslstanoe  of  butchers  and  cooks,  or 
to  fatten  like  voracious  animals  in  private.  For 
•0  not  only  their  manners  would  be  corrupted,  but 
their  bodies  disordered;  abandoned  to  All  manner 
of  sensuality  and  dissoluteness,  they  would  require 
long  sleep,  warm  batlis,  and  the  same  indulgence 
as  In  perjx'tual  sickness.  To  effect  this  was  cei^ 
tainiy  very  great;  but  it  was  greater  stlU,  to  secure 
riches  from  rapine  and  from  envy,  as  Theophras- 
tns  expresses  It,  or  rather  by  their  eating  in  com- 
mon, and  by  the  frugality  of  their  table,  to  take 
from  riches  their  very  being.  For  what  use  or 
enjoyment  of  them,  what  peculiar  display  of  mag- 
nificence could  there  be,  where  the  poor  man  went 
to  the  same  refreshment  with  the  rich?  Hence 
the  observation,  that  it  was  only  at  Sparta  where 
PlutuM  (according  to  the  proverb)  was  kept  blind, 
and,  like  an  image,  destitute  of  lijfe  or  motion.  It 
must  further  be  observed,  that  they  had  not  the 
privilege  to  eat  at  home,  and  so  to  come  without 
appetite  to  the  public  repast:  they  made  a  point 
of  it  to  observe  any  one  that  did  not  eat  and  drink 
with  them,  and  to  reproach  him  as  an  intemperate 
and  effeminate  pei-son  that  was  sick  of  the  com- 
mon diet. 

Tlie  rich,  therefore,  (we  are  told)  were  more 
offended  with  this  regulation  than  with  any  other, 
and,  rising  in  a  body,  they  loudly  expressed  their 
indignation  :  nay,  they  proceeded  so  far  as  to  as- 
sault Lycurgus  with  stones,  so  that  he  was  forced 
to  fly  from  the  assembly  and  take  refuge  in  a 
temple.  Uuliappily,  however,  before  he  reached 
It,  a  young  man  named  Alcander,  hasty  In  his  re- 
aeutments,  though    not    otiierwise    ill-tempered, 


*  XenonhoB  leemi  to  h«v»  p«netnt«d  fkrthtr  into  the 
rauoB  or  ihit  intiitation  Uisn  an?  other  totiior,  as  indeod 
ho  had  Iwttcr  opportonitv  to  do:  the  rest  only  •kj,  that  this 
iva«  iatended  to  repress  laxury;  but  he  very  wiselv  remarks, 
that  it  was  also  ioieoded  to  serve  for  a  kind  of  school  or 
aoademy,  where  the  yonnf  were  instructed  by  the  old,  the 
fomer  relating  Uie  {peat  things  that  had  heen  performed 
within  their  memory,  and  thereby  exciting  the  growing 
generation  U>  distinguish  themselves  by  performances 
•qnally  great. 

Bnt  as  it  was  found  impracticable  for  all  the  eitisens  to 
eat  in  common,  when  the  nnmber  of  Utem  cane  to  exceed 
the  nnmber  of  Ihe  lots  of  land,  Dacier  thinks  it  might  have 
been  better  if  the  lawgiver  had  ordained  that  thoso  publio 
tables  should  be  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  public, 
as  it  waa  done  In  Gnte.  But  it  must  lie  oonsidered,  that 
while  the  discipline  of  Lyowgns  was  kept  up  in  its  purity, 
they  provided  against  any  laocnvenience  fiom  the  inorease 
«f  eitisens,  by  sending  out  colonies,  and  I«aceds»moB  was 
Ml  bantoasd  with  poM  aata  tiM  dwikasisa  of  that 


came  up  with  him,  and,  upon  bis  turning  round, 
struok  out  one  of  his  eyes  with  a  stick.     Lycu*^- 
gus  tiien  stopped  short,  and,  without  giving  way 
to  passion,  showed  the  people  his  eye  beat  out,  and 
his   face  streaming  with   blood.     They  were  so 
struck  with  shame  and  sorrow  at  the  sight,  that 
they  surrendered  Alcander  to  him,  and  conducted 
him  home  with  the  utmost  expressions  of  regret. 
Lycurgus  thanked  them  for  their  care  of  his  per- 
son, and  dismissed  them  all  except  Alcttnder.     He 
took  him  into  his  house  but  showed  him  no  iU 
treatment  either  by  word  or  action;  only  ordering 
him  to  wait  upon  him,  instead  of  his  usual  ser- 
vants and  attendants.    The  youth,  who  was  of  air 
ingenuous  disposition,  without  murmuring,  did  at 
he  was  commanded.    Llviug  In  this  manner  witt 
Lycurgus,  and  having  an  opportunity  to  observe 
ttie  mildness  and  goodness  of  his  heart,  his  stric- 
temperance  and  indefatigable  Industry,  he  told  hl» 
friends  tliat  Lycurgus  was  not  that  proud  am 
severe  man  he  might  have  been  taken  for,  but. 
above  all  others,  gentle  and  engaging  in  his  beha 
vior.    This,  then,  was  the  chastisement,  and  this 
punishment  he  suffered,  of  a  wild  and  headstrong 
young  man  to  become  a  very  modest  and  prudent 
citizen.    In  memory  of  his  misfortune,  Lycurgus 
built  a  temple  to  Minerva  OptiUli§,  sp  called  by 
him  from  a  term  which  the  Dorians  use  for  the 
eye.    Yet  Dioecorides,  who  wrote  a  treatise  con- 
cerning   the    Lacedsmonlan    Eovernment,    and 
others,  relate,  that  his  eye  was  nurt,  but  not  put 
out,  and  that  he  built  the  temple  In  rratitude  to 
the  goddess  for  his  cure.    However,  the  Spartana 
never  carried  staves  to  their  assemblies  afterward. 
The  public  repasts  were  called  by  the  Cretans 
Andria;  but  theLacediemonlans  styled  them  Phu 
dUia,  either  from  their  tendency  to  firiendihip  and 
mutual  benevolence,  phiditia  being  used  instead 
of  phUUia;  or  else  ttom  their  teaching  frugality 
and  partimony,  which  the  word  pheuh  signifies. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  impossible,  that  the  first  lettor 
might  by  some  means  or  other  be  added,  and  so 
phSditia  take  place  of  editia,  which  barely  signifies 
es/iay.   There  were  fifteen  persons  to  a  table,  or  a 
few  more  or  less.  Each  of  them  was  obliged  to  bring 
in  monthly  a  bushel  of  meal,  eight  gallons  of  wine, 
five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds  and  a  half  of 
figs,  and  a  little  money  to  buy  flesh  and  fish.     If 
any  of  them  happened  to  offer  a  sacrifice  of  firvt 
fruits,  or  to  kill  venison,  he  sent  a  part  of  it  to  the 
public  table;  for  after  a  sacrifice  or  hunting,  ho 
was  at  liberty  to  sup  at  home:  but  the  rest  wero 
to  appear  at  the  usual  place.  For  a  long  time  this 
eating  in  common  was  observed  with  great  exact- 
ness: so  that  when  king  Agls  returned  from  a 
successful  expedition  against  the  Athenians,  and 
from  a  desire  to  sup  with  his  wife,  requested  to 
have  his  portion  at  home,*  the  Polemarcks  refused 
to  send  it:t  nay,  when  through  resentment,  he 
neglected,  the  day  following,  to  offer  tiie  sacrlfico 
usual  on  occasion  of  victory,  they  set  a  fine  upon 
him.    Children  also  were  introduced  at  thesepub- 
lie  tables,  as  so  many  schools  of  sobriety.     There 
they  heard  discourses    concerning  government, 
and  were  instructed  in  the  most  liberal  breeding. 
There  they  were  allowed  to  jest  without  scar* 
rility,  and  were  not  to  take  it  111  when  the  raillery 
was  retumed.     For  it  toas  reckoned  teorAjf  of  a 


•  The  kings  of  Bparta  had  always  double  oommont  al- 
lowed them;  not  that  they  were  permitted  to  indulge  tboir 
appetites  more  than  others,  but  that  they  might  have  an  op. 
portanity  of  sharing  their  portion  with  some  btavs  maa 
whom  they  ohose  to  distinguish  with  that  honor. 

t  The  PoUmdreks  were  those  who  had  commanded  Om 


army  under  the  kings, 
waysdividedths     ~ 


The  priaeipai  assa  la  Ihe  stats  al- 


LTCURQUS. 


U 


\  i9  hear  u  J9Mi:  bvt  If  anjr  om's  ]M- 
Ueoce  fajied,  he  had   only  to   desire  them  to  be 
Jaiel^and  they  left  off*  immediaLtely.    Wben  they 
Qfst  entered,  the  oldest  miin  present  pointed  to  the 
W,  and  said.  Nat  a  word  ^poibem  in  tkU  compmntf 
$M»  oMt  there.     The   admitting  of  any  man  to  a 
}nrticaiar  table  was  under   the  folIo«rin|f  regula- 
tion.  JSacb  member  of  that  raiall  eoeiety  took  a 
iitde  \aX\  of  soft  hrewl  In  his  hand.     This  he  was 
to  drop,  without  say iu^  a  'word,  into  a  veasel  called 
aM»j  which  the  w&iter  carried  upon  hif  head. 
Id  case  he  approved   of  the  candidate,  be  did  it 
vitlioat  altering  the  fL^ure,  If  not,  he  first  pressed 
it  flat  in  his  liMJkd;  for  a  flatted  ball  was  considered 
ai  a  negative.     And  if  bat  one  each  was  found, 
the  person  was   not  admitted,  as  they  thought  it 
proper  that  the  whole  company  ahonld  be  ntisfied 
with  each  other.     He  who  was  thus  rejected,  watf 
nad  to  hare  wm  lack  in  the  csidst.    The  dish  that 
was  in  the  hifliesi  esteem  among  them  was  the 
faiatk  brotlu     The  old  men  were  so  fond  of  it  that 
they  ranged  themselTes  on  one  eide  and  eat  it, 
lesTing  tbe  meat  to  the  young  people.    It  la  ra- 
lat«d  of  a  kin^  of  Poutos,*  that  he  purchaeed  a 
Lacedfemoniain  cook,  for  the  aake  of  this  broth. 
Bat  when  lie  cama  to  taste  it,  he  atrongly  ezpreas- 
ed  his  dislike;  and  tiie  cook  made  answer,  Sir,  to 
make  ikia  hrcik  reUsk,  il  as  neeet9arg  Jirtl  Is  betke 
in  tkt  Enrataa.    After  they  had  drank  moderately, 
they  went  home  without  lights.  Indeed,  they  were 
fordiddea  to  walk  with  a  light  either  on  this  or  any 
ether  oocaHon,  that  they  might  accustom  them- 
■■Ives  to  march  in  the  darkest  night  boldly  and 
resolntely.    Sack  was  the  order  of  their  public 


JLyeorgos  left  none  of  his  laws  in  writing;  it 

was  oit^ediB  one  of  the  Sketrm  that  none  aliould 

be  written.     For  what  he  thought  most  condu- 

ciTc  to  the  ▼irtoe  and  happiness  ofa  city,  was  pria- 

ciples  interwoven  with  the  maaaers  and  breeding 

of  the  people.     These  woald  remain  immovable, 

as  fbaaded  In  inclination,  and  be  the  strongest  and 

most  lasting  tie;  and  the  habits  wliich  education 

predaeed  in  the  yoath,  would  answer  In  each  the 

psrpcse  of  a  lawgiver.    As  for  smaller  matters, 

cantnets  abont  property,  and  whatever  occasloa- 

"ally  varied,  it  was  better  not  to  reduce  these  to  a 

written  form  and  unalterable  method,  but  to  suffer 

thena  to  change  with  the  times,  and  to  admit  of 

additisBS  or  letreachmenCs  at  the  plsssurs  of  per- 

aeaa  so  well  edacated.    For  be  resolved  the  whole 

basaaess  of  legislation  into  the  bringing  up  of 

yoath.     And  this,  as  we  have  observed,  was  the 

reason  why  one  of  his  ordinaaoes  forbad  them  to 

have  any  wxHien  laws. 

Another  ordinance  leveled  against  magnificence 
and  expense,  directed  that  the  ceilings  of  houses 
jhoald  be  wrought  with  no  tool  but  the  ax,  and 
^he  doors  with  nothing  but  the  saw.  For,  ss 
Bpamiaondas  is  reported  to  have  said  afterward, 
sf  his  laUe,  Trenton  birke  net  under  enekm  dinner, 
se  hyeargnn  perceived  before  i&im,  that  such  a 
kease  admits  of  ao  Inznry  and  needless  splendor, 
ladesd.  ao  man  could  be  so  absurd,  as  to  bring  into 
adweillBf  so  homely  and  simple,  bedsteads  with 
silver  leet,  pnrple  coverlets,  golden  cops,  and  a 
tnia  of  expense  that  follows  these,  but  all  woukl 
neeessarUy  have  the  bed  suitable  to  the  room,  the 
coverlet  of  the  bed  and  the  rest  of  their  utensils 
«ad  faraataiie  to  that  From  this  plain  sort  of 
iweOiags,  proceeded  the  qaestloa  of  Leotvcbidas 
S»  elder  to  his  host,  when  he  supped  at  Corinth, 


•THmwy  k  slisofts 

^^fiemeriUfy:  nadi 


I  taU  bf  PliftaNli  «r  IMosTtiat 

MBO  oeaisna  ii,tlH*  ha  eat  the 


aad  mw  the  esiUng  of  tKt  room  very  ^oadid  and 
cariottsly  wrought.  Whether  treee  grem  equnre  im 
hie  eemntry.*  A  third  ordinanoe  of  Lycurgns  waa, 
that  they  should  not  often  make  war  against  the 
same  enemy,  lest,  by  being  frequently  put  upon 
defendiug  themselves,  they  too  should  bscoroe  abU 
warriors  in  their  turn.  And  this  they  moat  blam- 
ed king  Agertlaus  for  afterward,  that  by  frequent 
and  continued  incursions  into  Boeotfai.t  he  Uught 
the  Thebans  to  make  head  agalnat  the  Laeedsme- 
nians.  This  made  Antalcidas  say,  when  he  saw 
him  wounded,  7^  !rAa6ena  p^  yoa  loaU  for  sia- 
kiny  Uum  goed  eeUiere  who  neither  were  wimng  nor 
abie  to  fight  you  hifore.  These  ordinances  he  called 
Rhotrm,  as  if  they  had  been  oiaoles  and  decrees  of 
the  Deity  himself. 

As  for  the  education  of  youth,  which  be  looked 
upon  as  the  greatest  aad  most  glorious  work  of  a 
lawgiver,  he  began  with  it  at  the  very  source,  ta- 
king into  consideration  their  conception  and  birth, 
by  regulating  the  marriages.  For  he  did  not  (as 
Aristotle  says)  desist  from  his  attempt  to  bring 
the  women  under  sober  rules.  They  bad,  indeeo, 
assumed  great  liberty  and  power  en  account 
of  the  frequent  expeditions  of  their  husbands, 
during  which  they  were  left  sole  mistresses  at 
home,  and  so  gtined  an  undue  deference  and  im- 
proper titles;  but  notwithstanding  this  he  took  all 
possible  care  of  them.  He  ordered  the  virgins 
to  exercise  theoMelves  in  running,  wrestling, 
and  throwing  quoits  and  darts;  that  their  bodies 
t»eing  strong  and  vigorous,  the  children  afterward 
produced  from  them  might  be  the  same,  and  thai, 
thus  fortified  by  exercise,  they  might  the  better 
support  the  pangs  of  child-birth,  and  be  delivered 
with  safety.  In  order  to  take  away  the  excessive 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  the  sex,  the  conse- 
quence of  a  recluse  life,  he  accustomed  the  virgins 
occasionally  to  be  seen  naked  as  well  as  the  young 
men,  and  to  dance  and  aing  in  their  preaeace  on 
certain  feativals.  There  they  sometimes  indulged 
in  a  little  raillery  upon  those  that  had  misbehaved 
themselves,  and  sometimes  they  sung  encomluns 
on  such  ss  deserved  them,  thus  exciting  in  the 
young  men  a  useful  emulation  and  love  of  glory. 
For  he  who  was  praised  for  his  bravery  and  cele- 
brated among  the  virglna,  went  away  perfectly 
happy:  while  their  satirical  glances,  thrown  out  In 
q>ort,  were  no  lesa  cutting  than  serious  admoni- 
tions; espoeially  ss  the  kings  and  senate  went  with 
the  other  citixens  to  see  all  that  passed.  As  for 
the  virgins  appearing  naked,  there  was  nothing  dis- 
graceful in  It,  because  everything  was  conducted 
with  medesty,  and  without  one  Todeoent  word  er 
action.  Nay  it  cansed  a  simplicity  of  manner* 
and  an  emulation  for  the  best  habit  of  boily  t.  their 
Ideas  too  were  naturally  enlarged,  while  they  were 
not  excluded  from  their  share  of  bravery  and  hon- 
or. Hence  they  were  furnished  with  sentiments 
and  language,  such  as  Ooiyo  the  wife  of  Leonidas 
is  said  to  have  made  use  of.  When  a  woman  of 
another  country  said  to  her,  Yoti  of  Laeedemom 
ore  the  only  women  in  the  werid  that  rule  the  men: 
tkmunowondtWeoretheonlywomenthatbringfortk 
men. 

These  public  dances  and  other  exercises  of  the 
young  maidens  naked,  in  sight  of  the  young  meuj 
wera,  moieover,  Ineentlves  to  marriage:  aad,  to 


•TMtia 


laadsiad  hf  the  fowaaf  i^u-** 
!*•  aSMlioa  ptsaasdad  flwsi  isa 


tiaatlaler,  aa  If 


•iva  biiildiMS  et  Cariath. 

t  This  ippaaiad  pjaialy  at  tha  hattk  of 
the  LaaadasMmiaai  wen  ovarthiDwa  by  Upaaiai 
i*ar  with  the 
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nie  Piato*t  ezprMalon,  drew  them  almost  as  necee- 
•arily  by  the  attractions  of  love,  as  a  geometrical 
conclasioM  follows  from  the  premises.  To  encour- 
%ge  it  still  more,^  some  marks  of  infamy  were  set 
upon  those  that  coutinued  bachelors.*  For  they 
were  not  permitted  to  see  these  exercises  of  the 
Halted  virgins;  and  the  magistrates  commanded 
them  to  march  naked  round  the  market-place  In 
the  winter,  and  to  sing  a  song  composed  aguinst 
themselves,  which  expressed  how  justly  they  were 
punished  for  tlieir  disobedience  to  the  laws.  They 
were  also  deprived  of  that  honor  and  respect  which 
the  younger  people  paid  to  the  old;  so  that  nobody 
found  fault  with  what  was  said  to  Dercyllidas, 
though  an  eminent  commander.  It  seems,  when 
be  came  one  day  into  company,  a  young  man, 
Instead  of  rising  9pand  giving  place,  told  him, Fou 
have  no  child  to  give  place  to  me,  when  I  am  old. 

In  their  marriages,  the  bridegroom  carried  off 
the  bride  by  violence;  and  she  was  never  chosen 
in  a  tender  age,  but  when  she  had  arrived  at  full 
maturity.  Then  the  woman  that  had  the  direction 
of  the  wedding,  cut  the  bride's  hair  close  to  the 
■kin,  dressed  her  in  man*s  clothes,  laid  her  upon  a 
mattress,  and  left  her  in  the  dark.  The  bridegroom, 
neither  oppressed  with  wine  nor  enervated  with 
luxury,  but  perfectly  sober,  as  having  always  sup- 
ped at  the  common  table,  went  in  privately,  untied 
ner  girdle,  and  carried  her  to  another  bed.  Having 
staid  there  a  short  time,  he  modestly  retired  to  his 
usual  apartment,  to  sleep  with  the  other  young 
men;  and  observed  the  same  conduct  afterward, 
spending  the  day  with  his  companions,  and  repos- 
ing himself  with  them  in  the  night,  noreven  visiting 
his  bride  but  with  great  caution  and  apprehensions 
of  being  discovered  by  the  rest  of  the  family;  the 
bride  at  the  same  time  exerted  all  her  art  to  con- 
trive convenient  opportunities  for  their  private 
meetings.  And  this  they  did  not  for  a  short  time 
only,  but  some  of  them  even  had  children  before 
they  had  an  interview  with  their  wives  in  the  day 
time.  This  kind  of  commerce  not  only  exercised 
their  temperance  and  chastity,  but  kept  their  bod- 
ies fruitful,  and  the  first  ardor  of  their  love  fresh 
and  unabated;  for  as  they  were  not  satiated  like 
those  that  are  always  with  their  wives,  there  still 
Was  place  for  unextinguished  desire.  When  he  had 
thus  established  a  proper  regard  to  modesty  and 
decorum  with  respect  to  marriage,  he  was  equal- 
ly studious  to  drive  from  that  state  the  vain  and 
womanish  passion  of  jealousy;  by  making  it  quite 
as  reputable  to  have  children  in  common  with 
persons  of  merit,  as  to  avoid  all  offensive  freedom 
in  their  own  behavior  to  their  wives.  He  laugh- 
ed at  those  who  revenge  with  wars  and  bloodshed 
the  communication  of  a  married  woman's  favors; 
and  allowed,  that  If  a  man  in  years  should  have  a 
young  wife,  he  might  introduce  to  her  some  hand- 
some and  honest  young  man,  whom  he  most  ap- 
proved of,  and  when  she  had  a  child  of  this  gene- 
rous race,  bring  it  up  as  his  own.  On  the  other 
hand  he  allowed,  that  If  a  man  of  character  should 
^ntertain  a  passion  for  a  married  woman  on  ac- 
count of  her  modesty  and  the  beauty  of  her  chil- 
dren, he  might  treat  with  her  husband  for  admis- 
sion to  her  company ,t  that  so  planting  in  a  beau- 


*  The  tlms  of  marriim  wai  fixed;  and  if  a  man  did  not 
muTj  when  lie  was  of  rail  %ge,  lie  wat  liable  to  a  proiecn. 
lion;  ai  were  mob  alto  who  married  abore  or  below  them* 
•elves,  dooh  as  had  three  children  had  neat  immanities; 
and  those  that  bad  fonr  were  free  from  all  taxes.  Virgins 
were  married  withont  portions,  becanse  neither  want  should 
hinder  a  man,  nor  rielies  indnoe  him,  to  many  oontraiy  to 
his  inclinations. 

t  In  this  ease  the  hiagt  were  ssstptsd;  to  tbey  wsie  aot 
it  liberty  to  lead  tbsir  wives. 


ty-bearing  soil,  he  mlrht  produce  eicellent  chil- 
dren, the  congenial  offspring  of  excellent  parents* 
For,  in  the  first  place,  Lycurgns  considered  chil- 
dren, not  so  much  the  property  of  their  parents, 
as  of  the  state;  and  therefore  he  would  not  have 
them  begot  by  ordinary  persons,  but  by  the  best 
men  in  it  In  the  next  place,  he  obssrved  the 
vanity  and  absurdity  of  other  nac  ons,  where  peo- 
ple study  to  have  their  horses  anr  dogs  of  the  finest 
breed  they  can  procure  either  by  interest  or  mon- 
ey; and  yet  keep  their  wives  slmt  up,  that  thev 
may  have  children  by  none  but  ibemseives,  though 
they  may  happen  to  be  doting,  decrspid,  or  infirm. 
As  if  children,  when  sprung  from  a  bad  stock, 
and  consequently  good  for  nothing,  were  no 
detriment  to  those  whom  they  belong  to,  and  who 
have  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  up,  nor  any  ad- 
vantage, when  well  descended  and  of  a  generous 
disposition.  These  regulations  tending  to  secure 
a  healthy  offspring,  and  consequently  beneficial 
to  the  state,  wer«  so  far  from  encouraging  that 
licentiousness  of  the  women  which  prevailed  after- 
ward, that  adultery  was  not  known  among  them* 
A  saying,  upon  this  subject,  of  Geradas,  an  an- 
cient Spartan,  is  thus  related.  A  stranger  had 
asked  him.  What  punishment  their  law  appoinied 
for  aduUerere?  He  answered,  My  friend,  there  art 
no  aduUerere  in  our  country,  Tiio  other  replied. 
But  what  if  there  should  be  one?  Why  then,  says 
Geradas,  he  mustfotfat  a  buUao  large  that  he  mi^ 
drink  qf  the  Eurotaefrom  the  top  if  Mount  TaygHua* 
When  the  stranger  expressed  his  surprise  at  this, 
and  said,  How  can  ouch  a  bull  be  found?  Geradas 
answered  with  a  smile.  How  can  an  adulterer  bo 
found  in  Sparta  !  This  is  the  account  we  have  of 
their  marriages. 

It  was  not  left  to  the  father  to  rear  what  chil- 
dren he  pleased,  but  he  was  obliged  to  carry  the 
child  to  a  place  called  Leoehe,  to  be  examined  by 
the  most  ancient  men  of  the  tribe,  who  were  a«- 
sembled  there.  If  it  was  strong  and  well  propor- 
tioned, they  gave  orders  for  its  education,  and 
assigned  It  one  of  the  nine  thousand  aharesof  land; 
but  if  it  was  weakly  and  deformed,  they  ordered 
It  to  be  thrown  into  the  place  called  ApotheteB^ 
which  is  a  deep  cavern  near  tlie  mountain  Tayg^- 
tus;  concluding  that  its  life  could  be  no  advantag« 
either  to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since  nature  had 
not  given  it  at  first  any  strength  or  goodness  of 
constitution.*  For  the  same  reason  the  women 
did  not  wash  their  new-bom  Infants  with  water, 
but  with  wine,  thus  making  some  trial  of  their 
habit  of  body;  imagining  tliat  sickly  and  epileptia 
children  sink  and  die  under  the  experiment,  wniJe 
healthy  became  more  vigorous  and  hardy.  Great 
care  and  art  was  also  exerted  by  the  nurses;  for, 
as  they  never  swathed  the  infants,  their  limbs  had  a 
freer  turn,  and  their  countenances  a  more  liberal 
air;  beside,  they  used  them  to  any  sort  of  meat, 
to  have  no  terrors  in  the  dark,  nor  to  be  afraid  of 
being  alone,  and  to  leave  all  ill  humor  and  unman- 
ly crying.  Hence  people  of  other  countries  pur- 
chased Lacedsmonian  nurses  for  their  children; 
and  Alcibiades  the  Athenian  is  said  to  have  been 
nursed  by  Amicia,  a  Spartan.  But  If  he  was  for- 
tunate in  a  nurse,  he  was  not  so  in  a  preceptor: 
for  Zopyrus,  appointed  to  that  office  by  Periclea, 


*  The  general  expediency  of  this  law  may  well  be  dis- 
pnted,  though  it  sailed  the  martial  constitvtion  of  Bparta; 
since  many  persons  of  weak  constitutions  make  np  in  ing«. 
nnit;  what  they  want  in  strength,  and  so  become  more  Tal- 
nable  members  of  the  oommnnity  tlian  Uie  mott  robust.^.- 
It  seems  however,  to  hare  had  one  good  effect,  via.,  mak- 
ing women  very  caiefiil,  daring  their  pregnaaOT,  of  ekber 
eating,  drinking  or  ezereising  to  excess.  It  maois  tkam  aba 
eseslliBt  aaxves,  as  is  ebeervsd  iati  bsiow. 
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*ai^  tf  Plato  talk  os,  no  better  qQalifted  than  a 
oooffloo  slave.  TIm  Spartan  ohildren  were  not 
io  that  Diaaiier,  ander  tatora  parchaaed  or  hired 
vith  mone  J,  nor  were  the  parents  al  liberty  to  ed- 
ucate them  as  they  pleased:  bat  as  soon  as  they 
^re  KTen  years  old,  Lycargus  ordered  them  to 
lie  enrolled  ia  companies,  w^here  they  were  all  kept 
^dertbs  same  order  and  discipline,  and  had  their 
CKeretaea  and  recreations  in  common.  He  who 
liiovfti  the  most  eondact  and  courage  amon^ 
tJKiii,  was  made  captain  of  the  eompony.  The 
Kit  kept  tbrir  eyes  npon  him,  obeyed  hit  orders, 
ud  bore  with  patience  the  punUhment  he  ioflict* 
id:  so  tliat  their  whole  edncatioa  was  an  esercise 
if  obedieacew  Tlie  old  men  were  present  at  their 
iSTernons,  and  oflen  anggested  some  occasion  of 
dtspate  or  qaarrel,  that  they  might  observe  with 
anctneas  tiie  spirit  of  each,  and  their  firmness  lu 
battle. 

As  for  learning,*  they  had  just  what  was  abso- 
lately  neeeaaary.  All  the  rest  of  their  education 
vai  calcalated  to  make  them  sobject  to  command, 
teeadore  labor,  to  fight  and  couqner.  They  ad- 
ded, therefore,  to  their  discipline,  as  they  advanced 
in  age;  cattiag  their  hair  very  close,  making  them 
ffo  barefoot,  and  play,  for  tlie  most  fiart,  quite  na- 
ked. At  twelve  years  of  age,  their  under  garment 
was  taken  away,  and  hot  one  upper  one  a  year 
ailowMd  them.  Hence  they  were  neeessarily  dirty 
in  tiaclr  persons,  and  not  indulged  the  great  favor 
of  baths,  and  oils,  except  on  some  particular  days  of 
the  year.  They  slept  in  uoropanies,  on  beds  made  of 
the  lopa  of  reeds,  which  they  gathered  with  their 
•vn  liands,  without  knives,  and  brought  from  the 
banks  of  the  Earotas.  In  winter  they  were  per- 
mitted to  add  a  little  thistle-down,  as  that  seemed 
to  have  some  warmth  in  it 

At   this  age,    the    most   distinguished  among 

them  Isecama  the  favorite  companions  of  the  el- 

der;t  and  the  old  men  attended  nK>re  constantly 

Ihair  places  of  exercise,  observing  their  trials  of 

atiwBgth  and  wit,  not  slightly  and  in  a  cursory 

maaaer,  bat  as  tiieir  fatlwn,  guardians,  and  go> 

fvmore:  ao  that  there  was  neither  time  nor  place, 

vhere  persona  were  wanting  to  instruct  and  chas- 

tiae  them.     One  of  the  best  and  ablest  men  of  the 

ciTf  was,  moreover,  appointed   inspector  of  the 

yoath:  and  he  gave  the  command  of  each  company 

to  the  diaereeteat  and  most  spirited  of  those  called 


*Tba  ftmnmnm  of  tfacir  maaaen,  aad  their  iMinf  M 
VH7  mmcM  addicted  to  war,  made  the  LmcedcmoiiiftB*  lets 
fami  ef  iJm  sciences  than  the  rest  of  the  Greeks.  If  thev 
v«ote  to  be  read,  and  spoke  to  be  understood,  it  was  all 
ther  sovirt.  For  this  tjie  Athenians,  who  were  excessively 
vain  of  Useis  learaiaf ,  held  them  in  |i«at  contempt;  ioto- 
saeh  thai  TbocTdides  hioiself,  in  drawinf  the  character  of 
BrMiiias,  ears,  iCrspeis  well  entmgkfar  e  LaeedrnmomioM. — 
On  thts  oeensioa,  it  is  proper  to  meation  the  answer  of  a 
fipartiM  to  a  lenmed  Athenian,  who  nphraided  him  with  the 
kaaraaee  of  his  eoantry;  jSU  yes  sejr  atey  is  trut,  mmd  pH 
«  amummt*  to  ao  mer^,  tkam^  thtA  »e  mdw  among  tit  ilreelu 
haer  irerw^  me  evil  cwrioms  from  iron.  The  Spartans,  how- 
ever,  had  n  fiwce  and  poignaner  of  expreision,  which  est 
dowa  aU  the  dewcfs  of  stodieci  ele|fance.  This  was  the 
oaaje^aeaeo  of  their  concice  way  of  speakin*,  and  their 
eacoara^in^,  on  all  occasions,  decent  repartee.  Arts  were 
ss  ao  greater  credit  with  them  than  sciences.  Theatri* 
«ai  diiersioas  finiad  no  eonnteaanoe;  umperaneo  and  ex* 
SBEike  made  the  physieian  nnoecessary:  their  justice  left  no 
Boa  fat  the  practice  of  the  lawyer;  and  all  tbe  trades  that 
•t«rat«rt(»  Inxurr  were  unknown.  As  for  aj^icnlture,  and 
t^  aieehmaie  bnsiness  as  was  absolntoly  necessary,  it  was 
iut  «e  the  tUvos. 

t  TfaoB|rh  the  yoath  of  the  male  sex  were  much  cherished 
Sid  belered  as  ihoeo  that  were  to  build  up  the  (fatnre 
fby  of  the  state,  yet  in  Sparta  it  was  a  rirUous  and  modest 
i&ctjee,  anting  with  that  sensoalitT  which  was  so  scaa- 
htwu  at  Athens  aad  other  places.  Xenophon  says,  these 
Iwm  hreri  w>tb  those  they  were  attached  lo,  as  a  &ther 
tots  vith  his  children,  or  a  brother  with  his  htethren.  The 
ind  efseta  of  this  part  of  l^yeargaa's  institotioat  wsm 
\  (bat  le^gaad  aawaff  the  oinisat. 


IremB.  An  /rm  was  one  that  had  bean  twa  yean 
out  of  the  class  of  boys:  a  ifettmi  one  of  the  old* 
est  lads.  This  Irtnt  then,  a  youth  twenty  years 
old,  gives  orders  to  those  under  his  command, 
in  their  little  battles,  and  has  them  to  serve  him 
at  his  house.  He  sends  the  oldest  of  them  to  fetch 
wood,  and  the  younger  to  nither  pot-herbs:  theaa 
they  steal  where  they  can  find  them,*  either  slily 
getting  into  gardens,  or  else  craftily  and  warily 
creeping  to  the  common  tables.  But  If  any  one  bo 
caught,  he  is  severely  flogged  for  negligence  or  want 
of  dexterity.  They  steal  too,  whatever  victuals  they 
possibly  can,  ingeniously  contriving  to  do  it  wlien 
persons  are  asleep,  or  keep  but  indifferent  watch. 
If  they  are  discovered,  they  are  puuiehed  not  only 
with  whipping,  but  with  hunger.  Indeed,  their  sup- 
per is  but  slender  at  all  times,  that,  to  fence  against 
want,  they  may  be  forced  to  exercise  their  courage 
and  address.  This  is  the  first  intention  of  their  spare 
diet:  a  subordinate  one  is,  to  make  them  grow  tali. 
For  when  tlie  animal  spirits  are  not  too  much  op* 
pressed  by  a  great  quantitv  of  food,  which  stretches 
itself  out  iu  breadth  and  thickness,  they  mount 
upward  by  their  ^natural  lightness,  and  the  body 
eaaily  and  freely  shoots  up  in  hight  This  also 
contributes  to  (nake  them  handsome;  for  thin  and 
slender  habits  yield  more  freely  to  nature,  which 
then  gives  a  fine  proportion  to  the  limbs;  whUa 
the  heavy  and  groea  resist  her  by  their  weight. 
So  women  that  take  physic  during  their  pregnan- 
cy, have  slighter  children  indeed,  but  of  a  finer 
and  more  delicate  turn,  because  the  suppleness  of 
the  matter  more  readily  obeys  the  plastic  power. 
However,  these  are  speculations  which  we  shall 
leave  to  others. 

The  boys  steal  with  so  much  caution,  that  one 
of  them  having  conveyed  a  young  fox  under  his 
garment,  suffered  the  creature  to  tear  out  his 
bowels  with  his  teeth  and  claws,  choosing  rather 
to  die  Uian  to  be  detected.  Nor  does  this  appear 
incredible,  if  we  consider  what  tlieir  young  men 
can  endure  to  tliU  day;  for  we  have  seen  many  of 
them  expire  under  the  lash  at  the  altar  of  Dianm 
Ortkia.i 

The  Iren,  reposing  himself  after  supper,  used 
to  order  one  of  tlie  boys  to  sing  a  souff;  to  another 
he  put  some  question  which  required  a  judiciont 
answer:  for  example.  Who  tsot  the  be$t  man  in  tk$ 
city?  or^Whai  he  thought  oftuch  an  action?  This  ac- 
customed tliem  from  tlieir  ciiiJdhood  to  judge  of  tha 
virtues,  to  enter  into  tbe  affairs  of  their  country- 
men. For  if  one  of  them  was  asked,  Who  is  a 
good  citizen,  or  who  an  iufsmous  one,  and  hesita- 
ted in  his  answer,  be  was  considered  a  boy  of  slow 
parts,  and  of  a  soul  that  would  not  aspire  to  honor. 
The  answer  was  likewise  to  have  a  reason  assigned 

*  Not  that  the  flpartaas  aaihoiised  thefts  aad  tobhetiet, 
for  as  all  was  in  common  in  their  republic,  tlwse  vices  coula 
have  no  place  there.  But  tbe  design  was  to  accuslom 
children  who  were  destined  for  war,  to  surprise  the  vt{{- 
lanoo  of  those  who  watched  over  them,  and  to  expose 
themselves  eonraf eonsly  to  the  severest  pnnishments,  ia 
case  thev  failed  of  that  dexterity  which  was  exacted  of 
them,  a  dexterity  that  would  have  heen  attended  with  fatal 
effects  to  the  morals  of  any  youth  but  the  Spartan,  edu> 
cated  as  that  was,  u>  contemn  riches  aad  superflutties,  and 
guarded  ia  all  other  respeou  by  the  severest  virtue. 

t  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  Diana  Taurieot  wIkmo  sta* 
tue  Orestes  is  said  lo  have  brought  to  Lacedipmon.  and  to 
whom  human  victims  were  offered.  It  is  pretended  that 
Lycnms  abolished  these  sacrifices,  and  substituted  in  their 
room  Uie  flagellation  of  young  men,  with  who>e  blood  the 
altar  was,  at  least,  to  be  sprinkled.  But,  in  truth,  a  detira 
of  overcoming  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature,  and 
thereby  rendering  his  Spartans  not  only  superior  to  their 
neij^hbors,  but  to  their  species,  runs  through  many  of  the 
institutions  of  Lycurgus;  which  principle,  if  well  attended 
to,  thoroughly  explains  them,  and  without  attenoing  to 
whiefa  it  is  impoesiblo  to  giva  say  seooant  at  all  ef  some  of 
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lor  It  aad  proof  ooMetred  in  few  word*.  He  whooe 
•coouDt  of  the  roattw  wm  wrong,  by  way  of  pun- 
Wiraent,  had  hia  thumb  bit  by  the  Iren.  The  old 
meo  and  mafiatratea  often  attended  theae  little 
trials,  to  aee  whether  the  /rm  ezerciaed  his  autho- 
rity in  a  rational  and  proper  manner.  He  waa 
permitted,  indeed,  to  Inflict  the  penalties;  but  when 
the  boye  were  gone,  lie  was  to  be  chaatised  himself, 
if  he  bad  puniahed  them  ailhor  with  too  much  ae- 
ferity  or  remiasneas. 

The  adopters  of  favoriteaalao  shared  both  in  the 
honor  and  disgrace  of  their  boys:  and  one  of  them 
Is  said  to  haTo  been  mulcted  by  the  magistrates, 
because  the  boy  whom  he  had  taken  into  hie  af- 
fisctiona  let  some  ungenerous  word  or  cry  eacape 
him  as  he  was  fighting.  This  ioye  waa  ao  honora- 
ble, and  in  ao  much  eateem,  that  the  virgins  too  had 
their  loTora  among  the  moat  ylrtuous  matrons. 
A  competition  of  affection  caused  no  misuuder- 
atandinff,  but  rather  a  mutual  friendship  between 
those  that  had  fixed  their  regards  upon  the  same 
youth,  and  an  united  endeavor  to  make  him  as 
noeompliahed  as  posaible. 

The  boyo  were  alao  taught  to  use  sharp  repar- 
tee, seasoned  with  humor,  and  whatever  they 
■aid  was  to  be  concise  and  pithy.  For  Lycurgus, 
aa  we  have  obeerved,  fixed  but  a  small  value  on  a 
consklerabie  quantity  of  hie  iron  money;  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  worth  of  speech  waa  to  consist 
in  its  being  comprised  in  a  few  plain  words,  preg- 
nant with  a  greatdeai  of  sense:  and  he  contrived  that 
by  long  alienee  they  might  learn  to  be  senten- 
tious and  acute  in  their  replies.  As  debauchery 
often  causes  weakness  and  sterility  in  the  body, 
ao  the  Intemperance  of  the  tongue  makes  conver- 
sation empty  and  insipid.  King  Agis,  therefore, 
when  a  certain  Athenian  laughed  at  the  Lacedsa- 
nonian  abort  swords,  and  said,  The  jugglen  would 
•waUotD  them  with  ease  upon  the  stage,  answered  in 
his  laconic  way.  And  yet  we  can  reach  our  enemiee* 
hearto  with  them.  Indeed,  to  me  there  seems  to 
be  something  in  this  concise  manner  of  speaking 
which  Immediately  reaches  the  object  aimed  at, 
and  forcibly  etrikee  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  Ly- 
curgus himself  was  short  and  sententious  in  his 
discourse,  if  we  may  judge  by  some  of  his  answers 
which  are  recorded;  that,  for  instance,  concerning 
the  constitution.  When  one  advised  him  to  estab- 
lish a  popular  government  in  Lacedmmon,  Go, 
said  he,  andfirot  make  a  trial  of  H  in  thy  ownjand- 
ty.  That  again,  concerning  sacrifices  to  the  Deity, 
when  he  was  asked  why  he  appointed  them  so  tri- 
fling and  of  so  little  value,  That  we  might  never  be  in 
want,  said  he,  ofeomethingtooffer  him':  Once  more, 
when  they  inquired  of  him,  what  sort  of  martial 
exercises  be  allowed  of,  he  answered,  AU,  except 
thoee  in  which  you  stretch^  out  your  hando.  Several 
such  like  repliea  of  his  are  said  to  be  taken  from 
the  letters  which  he  wrote  to  his  countrymen: 
as  to  their  question,  <*How  shall  we  best  guard 
againat  the  invasion  of  an  enemy?"  By  continu- 
ing poor,  and  not  deomna  m  your  poieeooione  to  be 
one  above  another.  And  to  the  question,  whether 
they  should  enclose  Sparta  with  walls?  That  city 
it  well  fortified,  lo&tcft  ha$  a  wall  of  men  instead  of 
brick.  Whether  these  and  some  other  letters  as- 
cribed to  him  are  genuine  or  not.  Is  no  easy  matter 
to  determine.  However,  that  they  hated  long 
•peoches,  the  following  apophthegms  are  a  farther 
proof.  King  Leonidas  aaid  to  one  who  discoursed 
at  an  improper  time  about  affairs  of  aome  con- 
cern, JIfy  frund,  you  ohould  not  talk  to  much  to  the 
purpooe,  of  what  it  i$  not  to  the  purpose  to  talk  of 
Charilaua,  the  nephew  of  Lycurgus,  being  aaked 

*  This  was  the  Utm  of  dsmaading  qnartor  in  bactla. 


why  his  uncle  had  msAo  to  few  law%  soMvand* 
Tonien  of fino  words, few  Igws  are  suJfifiienL  Some 
people  finding  fkult  with  Hocat»UB  the  aophlat, 
because,  when  admitted  to  one  of  the  public  repasts, 
he  aaid  nothing  all  the  time,  Arehidsimidaa  replied. 
He  that  kmws  how  to  tpeolr,  knows  also  whem  is 
speak. 

The  manner  of  their  lopurteea,  which,  as  I  said, 
were  aeaaoned  with  humor,  may  to  gathered  from 
these  instances.  When  a  troublesome  fellow  waa 
pestering  Demaratus  with  impertinent  questions, 
and  this  in  particular  several  times  repeated, 
**Who  is  the  beat  man  in  SparU?*'  He  answered. 
He  that  is  least  like  you.  To  some  who  wero  com- 
mending the  Eleans  for  managing  the  Olympic 
games  with  so  much  jnatice  and  propriety,  Agis 
said.  What  great  matter  is  it,  if  the  Eleans  do  jus- 
tice once  infvs  years?  When  a  atranger  waa  pro- 
fessing his  regard  for  Theopompus,  and  aaying 
that  his  own  countrymen  called  him  Philoiaeon 
(a  lover  of  the  Lacedemonians),  the  king  answered 
him.  My  good  friend,  it  were  much  bdter  ^  they 
called  you  PhUopolites  (a  lover  of  your  own  coun- 
trymen). Plistonax,  the  son  of  Pausanias,  replied 
to  an  orator  of  Athens,  who  said  the  Lacedemo- 
niana  had  no  learning,  True,  for  we  are  the  only 
people  of  C/reeee  that  have  learned  noiUqfyou.  To 
one  who  asked  what  number  of  men  there  wera 
in  Sparta,  Archidamidas  aaid,  Enough  to  keep  had 
men  at  a  distance. 

Even  when  they  Indulged  a  vein  of  pleasantry, 
one  might  perceive,  that  Siey  would  not  uae  one 
unnecessary  word,  nor  let  an  expression  escape 
them  that  nad  not  some  sense  worth  attending  to. 
For  one  being  asked  to  go  and  hear  a  person  who 
imitated  the  nightingale  to  perfection,  answered, 
/  have  heard  the  nightingale  herself.  Another 
sakl  upon  reading  this  epitaph. 

Victims  of  Mars,  at  Seliant  they  fen. 
Who  qnenohed  tha  rage  of  tyranny.— • 

''And  they  deserved  to  fall,  for,  instead  of  queneh* 
ing  it,  they  should  have  let  it  bum  out"  A  young 
man  answered  one  that  promised  him  aome  game- 
cocks that  would  stand  their  death.  Give  me  those 
that  will  be  the  death  of  others.  Another  seeing 
some  people  carried  into  the  country  in  litters 
said.  May  I  never  sit  in  any  place  where  I  cannot 
rise  before  the  aged!  This  was  the  manner  of  thefar 
apophthegms:  so  that  it  has  been  justly  enough 
observed  that  the  Utrm  lakonixein  (to  act  the  Lace- 
demonian) is  to  be  referred  rather  to  the  exer* 
cises  of  tlie  mind,  than  those  of  the  body. 

Nor  were  poetry  and  music  less  cultivated 
among  them,  man  a  concise  dignily  of  expression. 
Their  songs  had  a  spirit,  which  could  rouse  the 
soul,  and  impel  it  in  an  enthusiastic  manner  to 
action.  The  language  waa  plain  and  manly,  the 
subject,  seVious  and  moml.  For  they  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  praises  of  heroes  that  had  died  for 
Sparta,  or  else  of  expressions  of  detestation  for 
such  wretches  aa  had  declined  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunity, and  rather  chose  to  drag  on  life  in  misery 
and  contempt  Nor  did  they  forget  to  express  an 
ambition  for  glory  suitable  to  their  respective  agea. 
Of  this  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  inatanceu 
There  were  three  choirs  on  their  festivals,  corres- 
ponding with  the  three  ages  of  man.  The  old  men 
began, 

Onea  in  battle  bold  we  siione; 

the  young  men  answered, 

Try  x»i  oar  vigor  it  not  fone; 
and  the  boyp  concluded,  ^ 

Tlie  palm  rsnalni  for  at  aloae. 

Indeed,  if  we  consider  with  some  attention  sueli 
of  the  Lacedgmoniyi  poems  as  are  still  eztan^ 
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«Bd  nt  iato  ikom  tin  whieh  wen  played  upon 
the  Bote  wbea  tkey  mercbed  to  battle,  we  iniist 
agice  that  TerpeaiiAr*  end  PinderbaTe  very  fitly 
joined  Talor  and  aiuie  together.  The  former 
tbne  ipeaka  of  Laeedemon, 

Then  giMau  the  jMtk**   hr%te   Ukkim:  thm  tha 

mmam 
IMU  her  cwMt  veie«;  ibara  ftwAd  Jwlk*  op«« 
Hot  wide  pavlUoB. 

AmI  Piadar  rings, 

Than  ra  grave  eomed  tltt  the  m^: 
Thciv  bwm  tiM  7e«ih*s  rasistlMc  raft 

To  hari  the  aoivVinf  lance; 
The  Mose  with  gtorr  crowns  thoir  uma. 
And  Melody  exerts  her  ebanne. 

And  pl«a«ar»  leadi  the  daneo. 

T1»a  we  are  iaformed,  not  only  of  their  warlike 
tBm,  bat  their  akill  in  music.  For  as  the  Spartan 
poet«7B, 

To  swell  tho  bold  ooUs  of  the  Ijre, 
MS  the  wmrrioi'e  lefty  fire. 


the  king  always  offered  sacrifice  to  the 
>  before  a  battle,  putting  his  troops  in  mind,  I 
•appose,  of  their  early  education  and  of  the  judg- 
ment that  would  be  passed  upon  them;  as  well  as 
that  thoee  divinities  might  teach  tiiem  to  despise 
danger  while  they  performed  some  exploit  fit  for 
Iksi  to  celebrate. 

On  tiie^  occaaionsi  they  relaxed  the  severity  of 
their  discipline,  permitting  their  men  to  be  curl- 
ooa  in  dresaiug  their  hair,  and  elegant  in  their 
tims  and  apparel,  while  they  expressed  their  alac- 
rity, like  hozaee  full  of  fire  and  oeighiog  for  tiie 
race.  They  let  tiieir  hair,  therefore,  grow  from 
their  yoath,  but  took  more  particular  care,  when 
tbey  expected  an  action,  to  have  it  well  combed 
■ad  shiuiug;  rememberiug  a  savin?  of  Lycurgus 
that  a  lar^  head  of  hair  made  the  handwme  more 
qro^tfuL  mnd  the  ugly  more  terriUe.  The  exer- 
cises too,  of  the  young  men  duriog  the  cam- 
paigns, were  more  moderate,  their  diet  not  so 
naid,  and  tlieir  whole  treatment  more  indulgent: 
so  that  they  were  the  only  people  in  the  world, 
with  whom  military  discipline  wore  in  time  of 
war,  a  gentler  face  than  usual.  When  the  army 
was  drawn  up,  and  the  enemy  near,  the  kiug  sa- 
crificed a  goat,  and  commanded  them  all  to  set 
garlands  upon  their  heads,  and  the  musicians  to 
ptay  CoMtrn'B  march,  while  himself  began  tlie 
pflaa,  which  was  tlie  signal  to  advance.  It  was 
at  once  a  solemn  and  dreadful  sight  to  see  them 
me^nring  tlieir  steps  to  the  sound  of  masic,  and 
without  tlie  least  disorder  in  their  ranks  or  tnmolt 
of  spirits,  moving  forward  cheerfully  and  compo- 
sedly, with  harmony  to  battle.  Neither  fear  nor 
rashness  was  likely  to  approve  men  so  disposed, 
1  as  tliey  were  ol  a  firm  presence  of  mind, 


*  Teipsadcr  wa«  a  poet  and  mnstcian  too  (as  indeed  they 
ef  tho«e  itmei  were  io  general),  who  added  three  strings  to 
ihe  harp,  which  ontil  then  had  bnt  foor.  He  flourished 
sboet  abnndred  and  twenty  yenr«  after  Homer. 

t  £enophoo  say*  the  king  who  commanded  the  army  sa- 
crifieed  to  Jupiter  and  Mioenr^on  the  frontter  of  his  king- 
deos.  Probably  the  moscs  were  joined  with  Minerva,  tbe 
patrofieee  of  science. 

}  Tbe  tme  reason  of  this  was,  in  all  probability,  that  war 
»ight  be  less  bnrtlienaome  lo  them;  for  to  render  them  bold 
•ad  warlike  was  tbe  rei«iiins  passion  of  t'^eir  legislator. — 
Uader  \W\%  article,  we  may  add,  that  they  were  forbidden  to 
Wfliaia  long  encamped  in  the  same  place,  as  well  to  binder 
dieif  being  svrprUed,  as  that  they  m\^hx,  be  more  tiooble- 
MMoe  to  their  enemies,  br  wasting  every  comer  of  their 
seoalry.  Tbej  were  also  HMrbiildeo  to  fight  the  same  enemy 
•ften.  They  afopt  all  nigbl  in  their  armor;  bnt  their  ontp 
pards  were  not  allowed  their  shields,  that,  being  nnpro- 
Tiderf  of  defense,  they  mirht  not  dare  u>  sleep.  In  all  ex- 
leditlOBS  tifj  were  eafefol  in  the  nerfiirmance  of  religioni 
Blaf:  sad  after  tlieir  eveifcinf  meal  was  over,  the  ao£iisn 
■Yfofeiftcr  byams  to  theiz  (oda. 


witii  eowaga  and  oftnildanfta  ofiaocwi,  as  under 
the  conduct  of  beaTsa.  When  tbe  king  advanced 
against  the  enemy,  he  had  always  with  him  soma 
one  that  had  been  crowned  in  the  public  games  of 
Greece.  And  they  tell  us,  that  a  Lacedemoniaiit 
when  large  sums  were  offered  him  on  eondition 
that  he  would  not  enter  the  Olympic  lists,  refused 
thorn:  having  with  much  difficulty  thrown  his 
antagonist,  one  put  tills  question  to  him,  "Spartan 
what  will  you  get  by  this  victory  T"  He  answered 
with  a  smile,  fekaU  have  the  honor  io  fiyhl  fortmott 
in  the  rohke  ie/br«  mjf  prinee.  When  they  bad 
routed  the  enemy,  they  continued  tlie  pursuit  un- 
til they  were  assured  of  the  victory:  aAer  that 
they  immediately  desisted;  deeming  it  neither 
generous  nor  worthy  of  a  Grecian  to  destroy  those 
who  made  no  farther  resisunoe.  This  was  not 
only  a  proof  of  magnanimity,  bat  of  great  servioa 
to  their  cause.  For  wlien  their  adversaries  found 
that  they  killed  such  as  stood  it  out,  bat  spared 
the  fugitives,  they  concluded  it  was  better  to  fly 
than  to  meet  their  fate  npon  the  spot. 

Hippies  the  sophist  tells  as,  that  Lyoorgns  him- 
self was  a  man  of  great  personal  val<^,  and  aa 
experienced  commander.*  Philostephanos  also 
ascribes  to  him  the  first  division  of  cavalry  lata 
troops  of  fifty,  who  were  drawn  op  in  a  squara 
body.  But  Demetrius  the  Phalcrean  says,  that 
he  never  had  any  military  employment,  and  that 
there  was  the  profoundest  peace  imaginable  when 
he  established  the  constitution  of  Sparta.  His 
providing  for  a  cessation  of  arms  during  tlia 
Olympic  games  is  likewise  a  mark  of  the  humane 
and  peaceable  man.  Some,  however,  acquaint  us, 
and  among  the  rest  Hermippns,  that  Lycurgus  at 
first  had  no  communication  with  Iphitus;  but 
coming  that  way,  and  happening  to  be  a  specta- 
tor, he  heard  behind  him  a  human  voice  (as  ha 
thought)  which  expressed  some  wonder  and  dis- 
pleasure that  he  did  not  put  his  countrvmen  upon 
resorting  to  so  great  an  assembly,  he  turned 
round  immediately,  to  discover  whence  the  voice 
came,  and  as  there  was  no  man  to  be  seen,  con- 
cluded It  was  from  heaven.  He  ioined  Iphitus, 
therefore;  and  ordering,  along  with  him,  the  cere- 
monies of  the  festival,  rendered  it  more  magnifi- 
cent and  lasting. 

The  discipline  of  the  Lacedemonians  continued 
after  they  were  arrived  at  years  of  maturity.  For 
no  man  was  at  liberty  to  live  as  he  pleased;  the 
city  being  like  one  great  camp,  where  all  bad  tlieir 
stated  allowance,  and  knew  their  public  charge, 
each  man  concluding  that  he  toos  bom,  not  Jor 
hinuelf,  but  far  hie  country.  Hence  if  they  had  na 
pyticular  orders,  they  employed  themselves  in 
Inspecting  the  boys,  and  teaching  them  something 
useful,  or  in  learning  of  those  that  were  older 
than  themselves.  One  of  the  greatest  privilegea 
that  Lycurgus  procured  for  his  countrymen,  was 
the  enjoyment  of  leisure,  the  consequence  of  hie 
forbidding  them  to  exercise  any  meehuuic  trade.  It 
was  not  worth  their  while  to  take  great  pains  to  raise 
a  fortune,  since  riches  there  were  of  no  account: 
and  the  Hektee,  who  tilled  the  ground,  were  an- 
swerable for  the  produce  above  mentioned.  To 
this  purpose  we  have  a  story  of  a  Lacedemonian 
who,  happening  to  beat  Athens  where  the  court  sat, 
was  informed  of  a  man  who  was  fined  for  idleness; 
and  when  the  poor  fellow  was  returning  home  In 
great  dejection,  attended  by  his  condoling  friends, 
he  desired  the  company  to  show  him  the  person 


*  XenophoB,  la  hit  treatise  of  tbe  Spaitaa  eemnoa* 
wealth,  says,  Lycargas  bnmght  military  discipline  to  great 
perfeietion,  and  gives  as  a  detail  of  his  regnlatioas  aad  isi* 
IKOvement  in  the  art  of  war;  seme  of  which  I  have  SMa* 
tioaed  ia  the  foregoing  note. 
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ihkt  w&f  wndmnedfar  krepin^  up  ku  Hgnitf.  So 
mach  beneath  them  they  reckoned  dl  attention 
to  mechanic  arts,  and  all  desire  of  riches! 

Lawsuits  were  banished  from  Lacedmnon  with 
money.  The  Spartans  knew  neither  riches  nor 
poverty,  but  possessed  an  equal  competency,  and 
Dad  a  cheap  and  easy  way  of  supplying  their  few 
wants.  Heuce,  when  they  were  not  engaged  in 
war,  their  time  was  taken  up  with  dancing,  feast- 
ing, hunting,  or  meeting  to  exercise,  or  con- 
Terse.  They  went  not  to  market  under  tliirty 
jrears  of  nee,*  all  their  necessary  concerns  being 
managitd  bv  their  relations  and  adopters.  Nor 
was  it  reckoned  a  credit  to  the  old  to  be  seen 
■auntering  in  the  market-place;  it  was  deemed 
more  suitable  for  them  to  pass  great  part  of  tiie 
day  in  the  schools  of  exercise,  or  places  of  con- 
▼ersation.  Their  discourse  seldom  turned  upon 
money,  or  business,  or  trade,  but  upon  the  praise 
•f  the  excellent,  or  the  contempt  of  the  worthless; 
nnd  the  last  vras  expressed  with  that  pleasantry 
and  humor,  wh?ch  conveyi-d  Instruction  and  cor- 
rection without  seeming  to  intend  It  Nor  was 
Lycurgus  himself  immod^rttely  seyorr  in  his  man- 
ner; but,  asSosiblus  tells  Ufi,  he  dedicated  a  little 
•tatue  to  the  god  of  langhter  hi  each  hnll.  He 
eonsidered  faoetiousnefts  as  o  seasoning  of  the 
hard  exercise  and  diet,  and  thei^fore  ordei-ed  it  to 
take  place  on  all  proper  occasions,  in  their 
common  entertainments  and  parties  of  pie^xsare. 

Upon  the  whole,  he  taught  his  citi'/.ens  to  think 
nothing  more  disagreeable  than  to  live  by  (or  for) 
themselves.  Like  bees,  they  acted  with  one  im- 
pulse for  the  public  good,  and  always  assembled 
about  their  prince.  They  were  possesoeVi  with  a 
thirst  of  honor  and  enthusiasm  bordeiing  upon 
Insanity,  and  had  not  a  wish  but  for  their  country. 
These  sentiments  are  confirmed  by  some  of  their 
aphorisms.  When  Psdaretus lost  his  election  for 
one  of  the  three  hundred,  he  went  away  rejcUing 
that  there  were  three  hundred  better  men  tht^n 
hinaelf  found  in  the  eUy4  Pisistratidas  roi^nj^ 
with  some  others,  ambanador  to  the  king  ofPei^ 
•ia*8  lieutenants,  was  asked  whether  they  oomo 
With  a  public  commission,  or  on  their  own  ac- 
count, to  which  he  answered,  If  tueceaefulfor  fht 
pubUe ;  if  unBuce€9$ful,far  oureelveM,  Agriieoni&.. 
the  mother  of  Brasidas,!  asking  some  Amphipo- 
lltans  that  waited  upon  her  at  her  house,  whetner 
Brasidas  died  honorably  and  as  became  a  Spartan? 
they  greatly  extolled  his  merit,  and  said  there  was 
not  such  a  man  left  in  Sparta;  whereupon  she 
replied,  Say  not  so,  my  friends;  for  Brasidas  teas 
indeed  a  man  of  honor,  but  Laeeddonon  can  boast  of 
wrnny  better  men  than  he. 

The  senate,  as  I  said  before,  consisted  at  first  of 
those  that  were  assistants  to  Lyciirgus  In  his  great 
enterprise.  Afterward,  to  fill  op  any  vacancy  that 
might  happen,  he  ordered  the  most  worthy  men 
to  be  selected,  of  those  that  were  full  threescore 
yean  old.  This  was  the  most  respectable  dis- 
pute In  the  world,  and  the  contest  was  truly  gio- 
rious :  for  it  was  not  who  should  be  the  swiftest 
smoug  the  swift,  or  strongest  of  the  strong,  but  who 


*  Tbi*  alto  U  aaid  to  hava  been  the  Sfe  when  they  \»g%n 
to  MPre  in  the  araij.  Bnt  as  they  were  oblifed  to  forty 
Tears'  service  before  the  law  exempted  them  from  fotng 
Mto  the  field,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  of  those  writers  who 
think  that  the  military  age  is  not  well  aicertainad. 

t  Xenophon  says,  it  was  the  costom  for  the  tphori  to  ap- 
point three  officers,  each  of  whom  was  to  select  a  hundred 
men,  the  best  he  could  find;  and  it  was  a  point  of  great 
MBnIation  to  be  one  of  these  three  hondred. 

%  Brasfdas,  the    Lacedemonian    general,  defeated    the 
Athenians  in  a  battle  fought  neir  Amphipolis,  a  town  of  | 
Iffaoedonia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Strymoa,  bat  lest  his  \^  ' 
iathsMtkm.    Tkuepdid,  Mb,  w.  ' 


was  the  wisest  and  beet  among  die  good  and  wte 
He  who  had  the  preference  was  to  bear  this  mai% 
of  superior  exdMlence  throagh  life,  this  groat  Au- 
thority, which  pat  into  hb  hands  the  uvea  and 
honor  of  the  citixens,  and  every  other  important 
affair.  The  manner  of  the  election  was  this: 
When  the  people  were  assembled,  some  persona 
appointed  for  the  purpooe  were  shut  up  in  a  room 
near  the  place;  where  they  could  neitner  aee  nor 
be  seen,  and  only  hear  the  shouts  of  the  conatita* 
ents:*  for  by  them  they  dockied  this  and  roost  other 
afiSiirs.  Each  candidate  walked  silently  throogh 
the  iteemUy,  one  after  another,  according  to  lot. 
Those  that  were  shut  up  had  writing  tables,  in 
which  they  set  down  in  different  columns  the 
number  and  loudness  of  the  shouts,  without  know* 
ing  who  they  were  for;  only  tliey  marked  tham 
as  first,  second,  third,  and  so  on,  according  to  the 
number  of  the  competitors.  He  that  had  Uie  most 
and  loudest  acclamations,  was  declared  duly  elect- 
ed. Then  he  was  crowned  with  a  gadand,  and 
went  round  to  give  thanks  to  the  gods,  a  number 
of  young  men  followed,  striving  wh«h  should 
extol  him  most,  and  the  women  celebrated  his 
virtues  In  their  songs,  and  blessed  his  wwrtliy  liln 
and  conduct.  E2ach  of  his  relations  offered  him  a 
repast,  and  their  address  on  the  occasion  waa^ 
Sparta  honors  you  with  this  ooUation.  When  he 
had  finished  the  procession,  he  went  to  the  com- 
mon table,  and  lived  as  before.  Only  two  portiona 
were  set  before  him,  one  of  which  he  carried  away : 
and  as  all  the  women  related  to  him  attended  at  the 
gates  of  the  public  hall,  he  called  her  for  whom  he 
had  the  greatest  esteem,  and  presented  her  with 
the  portion,  saying  at  the  same  time,  That  uMck 
I  received  as  a  murk  of  honor,  I  give  to  yowL. 
Then  she  was  conducted  home  with  great  appUaao 
by  the  rest  of  the  women. 

Lycurgus  likewise  made  good  regulations  with 
respect  to  burials.  In  the  first  place,  to  take  away 
all  superstition,  he  ordered  the  oead  to  be  buried  in 
the  city,  and  even  permitted  their  monuments  to 
be  erected  near  tne  temples;  accustoming  the 
yonth  to  such  sights  from  their  infancy,  that  they 
might  have  no  uneasiness  from  them,  nor  any  hor« 
;'or  for  death,  as  if  people  were  polluted  with  the 
tcuch  of  a  dead  body,  or  with  treading  upon  a 
iTi  ve.  In  the  next  place,  he  suffered  nothing  to  be 
bvrk'Ml  with  the  corpse,  except  the  red  cloth  and  the 
oM\  e  leaves  in  which  it  was  wrapped.f  Nor  would 
he  ailTer  the  relation  to  inscribe  any  names  upon 
the  tcmbs,  except  of  those  men  that  fell  In  battle, 
or  thok.'e  women  who  didd  in  some  sacred  office* 
He  .Sxevi  eleven  days  for  the  time  of  mourning: 
on  th.^  ^\^'elfth  they  were  to  put  an  end  to  it,  after 
offerln^^  sacrifice  to  Cerea.  No  part  of  life  was  left 
vacant  vnd  unimproved,  but  even  with  their  necea- 
sary  actions  lie  interwove  the  praise  of  virtue  and 
the  contempt  of  vice:  and  he  so  filled  the  city  with 
living  exxMples,  that  it  was  next  to  impossible,  for 
persons  «ho  had  these  from  their  infancy  before 
their  eyer,  not  to  be  drawn  and  formed  to  honor. 

For  thft  fcame  reason  he  would  net  permit  alt 
that  desires  \\,  to  go  abr<d  and  wee  other  countries, 
lest  they  ih^t;id  contract  foreign  manners,  gain 
traces  of  a  X  \  of  little  discipline,  and  of  a  differ^ 
ent   form  ol    ^*overnmenL    He  forbid   strangerr 


*  As  this  wai  k  t;  m  ^Itnary  and  uncertain  wst  of  dectdinff 
who  had  the  majeiv/,  i^ey  were  of\en  obligee!  to  separate 
the  people  snd  conn  Oi<>  votes.  Aristotle  thinks  tliat  ir 
snch  a  ca«e  persons  s'mk  (a  not  offer  themselves  candidate*, 
or  solicit  the  office  ot  e.ii>*o>»ien,  but  be  called  to  it  nei«> 
\j  for  their  abilities  snd  Ui««r  neiit. 

tiClian  tells  ns  (1.  vi,o  O;  tkM  pot  aH  Mie  sitbens  ia 
differently  were  buried  in  thjt  f%  4  clot.  anJ  ol.  <•  loav^^,  tmA 
only  snoh  at  bad  dittlngaished  :ba».  vs^^tos  9i«!icv.*iii  •  ia 
Um  field.  ^ 
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Cool*  to  FSMHt  to  Sparta,  who  eanld  not  aoiga  a 

food  raaaoQ  for  their  oomiiif ;  not,  u  ThucydidM 

nya^ool  i^C  r<«r  thej  ahouJd  imiUte  th«  constiui- 

tioQ  of  that  city,  aod  make  improvemenii  id  virtue, 

hat  lest  tbey  shoo  Id  teach  hia  own  people  lonie 

aril.    For  oJoap  with  foreigneza  come  new  subjects 

of  diKoane;t  new  diaeoarae  producea  dow  opin- 

ieaa;  and  from  theae  there  necedKirily  apriog  new 

paKions  aod  desirea,  which,  like  di^ords  in  masic, 

Woold  disturb  the  eatahltabed  govern ment.     He, 

^kttrefore,  thought  it  moK«  expedient  tor  the  city, 

10  keep  out  of  it  corrupt  customs  and  mtinners, 

tbaa  even  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  pesti- 


Thna  far,  then,  we  can  perceive  no  vestiges  of 
idBSffegard  to  right  and  wrong,  which  is  the  fault 
RMne  people  find  with  the  laws  of  Lycurgus, 
■ilowing  them  well  enough  calculated  to  produce 
nlor  bat  not  to  promote  justice.  Perhaps  it  was 
tbe  Crgpiim,t  as  they  called  it,  or  ambuseadej  if 
tbat  waa  leally  one  of  thia  lawgiver's  institutions, 
n  Ariatotle  aaya  it  waa,  which  gave  Plato  so  bad 
in  impression  both  of  Lycurgus  and  his  laws. 
T^  govemoia  of  the  youth  ordered  the  shrewdest 
rf  them  from  time  to  time  to  disperse  Ihemselves 
in  tho  eoantiy  prorided  only  with  daggers  and 
■MDe  neceasary  proviaiona.  In  the  day-time  they 
had  themaelTea,  and  rested  in  the  most  private 
plaeea  they  conld  find,  but  at  night  they  sallied 
ont  into  the  roads,  and  killed  all  the  Heiote»  they 
eootd  meet  with.  Nay,  sometimes  by  day,  they 
lei!  npon  them  in  the  fields,  and  murdeied  the  ablest 
and  atrongipat  of  them.  Thucydides  relates  in  bis 
hiatory  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  Spartans 
arlofted  anch  of  them  aa  were  distinguished  for 
their  courage,  to  the  number  of  two  thousand  or 
oiote,  declared  them  free,  crowned  them  with 
garianda,  and  conducted  them  to  the  temples  of 
the  gods;  hot  aoon  after  they  all  disappeared;  and 
no  one  ooald  eithejp  then  or  since,  give  account  in 
what  manner  they  were  destroyed.  Aristotle 
partieaiariy  aaya,  that  tlie  epkori^  as  soon  as  they 


H*  i«<e«i-r«d  with  pleMore  raeh  •trssfan  «•  came  aod 
Biited  to  hi*  laws,  and  SMisned  tbcm  shares  of  land* 
vhicb  tfa«T  could  not  alienate.    Indeed,  the  lots  of  aU  Uie 
«aux«a«  wexe  isal tenable. 

t  XcfiopJMm,  who  wms  an  eye-wltaess,  impntet  the  changes 
ia  tbe  6|»xtaa  diseiptiae  u>' foreign  manners.  Bat  in  tact 
thmj  bad  n  deeper  root.  When  the  Lacedamonians,  in- 
■t«ad  of  keeping  to  their  lawgiver's  injunction,  only  to  de- 
fcad  tbeir  own  coontry,  and  to  make  no  conquettc,  carried 
tbeir  vtctorwos  arma  over  all  Greece  and  into  Asia  tt4eif, 
I^B  (weij^n  gold  and  foreign  manner*  came  into  Sparu, 
eompced  Lie  simplicity  of  hu  iastitntions,  and  at  last  over* 
t  repoblie. 


tisat  repobl 

t  Tbc  crQ«>Uy  of  the  LaeedBmonlans  toward  the  HelaUa, 

li  fie^oeatly  tpokoa  of,  and  generally  decried  by  ail  an- 

I&4WS:  tikongh  Platatcli,  who  was  a  great  admirer  of  the 

Cpajtaas,  endea«on  to  palliate  it  as  much  as  may  be.  These 

poor  wi«ichiea  were  marked  out  for  slaves  in  their  dress, 

their  ge»tnre,  and,  in  short,  in  every th»'«^.     They  wore  dog- 

tkia  bcnoets  and  sheep-sJiin  vests;  'Hoj  were  forbidden  to 

Warm  eay  Hberal  art,  or  to  perform  .^y  ai.*  worihy  of  their 

ma*iera.     Once  a  day  they  received  o  ctx  "tin  number  of 

airipe«,  for  fear  tbey  should  forget  they  wrere  slave*:  and, 

lo  eiown  all,  they  were  liable  to  this  eryptiay  which  was 

•are  to  be  execnted  on  all  snch  as  spoke,  looked,  or  walked 

like  fr««mea;  a  emel  and  unnecessary  expedient,  and  nn- 

warthy  of  a  vktnoos  people.     The  rpAori,  indeed,  declared 

war  against   them.      Againcl  whom?    why,  aj^ainst  poor 

^ked  fUves,  who  tilled  iheir  lands,  dressed  their  food,  and 

did  all  those  offices  for  them,  which  they  were  too  proud  to 

defer  lbcm»elves.     Phstarclu  according  to  custom,  endea> 

v«n  te  place  all  thi<  cruelty  far  lower  than  the  timeti  of  Ly- 

ciugas:  and  alleges  that  it  was  introduced  on  account  of  the 

Buala  joiniog  with  the  Messenians  after  a  terrible  earth- 

^Uc,  that  happenad  about  467  years  before  the  birth  of 

Ckfiit,  wberebr   a  great   part  of  Lacedsmon  was  over- 

.KOVB,  aod  in  which  above  twenty  thousand  SpartanN  per* 

lAsd.    Bot^/iaa  tell*  aa  •apressiy  (Hist.  Var.  1.  iii),  that 

kwulbeeomfDOfl  opinion  in  Greece,  that  this  very  earth- 

onh  «u  a  fodipment  from  heaven  opon  the  Spartans  for 

lai^tAiJj^AMWitbaaeh  lahumaaity. 


were  invaaled  in  their  office,  declared  war  against 
the  Hdoim,  that  they  might  be  massacred  under 
pretense  of  law.  In  other  respects  they  treated 
them  with  great  inhumanity:  sometimes  they 
made  them  drink  nntU  they  were  i  n  toxica  ted,  and 
in  that  condition  led  them  Into  th<^  public  halls,  to 
show  the  young  meu  whatdruiilL»*nties8  waa.  They 
ordered  them  to  sing  mean  soii(r<t,  and  to  dauce 
ridiculous  dances,  but  not  to  mt'dUle  with  any  tliat 
were  genteel  and  graceful.  Thus  ih*>y  teJJ  us,  that 
when  the  Thebans  afterward  iuvat.ed  Laconia« 
and  took  a  great  number  of  tho  Ht^lotes  prisouerSy 
tht*y  ordered  them  to  sinf  the  odes  of  'IVrpaiider, 
Alemea,  or  Spendon  theLaced»mouian,  but  they 
excused  themselves,  alleging  that  it  was  forbidden 
by  their  masters.  Those  who  say,  thut  a  frei^man 
in  Sparta  was  most  a  freeman,  and  a  slave  most  a 
slave,  seem  well  to  have  considt^red  tJie  <.iifereiiea 
of  states.  But  in  my  opinion,  it  waa  in  after  limra 
that  these  cruelties  took  place  among  tiie  Lacedi^ 
monians;  chiefly  after  the  great  earthquake,  when, 
as  history  informs  us,  the  He/o/es,  joiiiiug  the  Mea> 
seniana,  attacked  thein»  did  inhuite  damuge  to  tba 
country,  and  brought  the  city  to  the  greatest  ei- 
tremity.  I  can  never  ascribe  to  Lycurgus  so 
abominable  an  act  as  that  of  the  ambuscade.  I 
would  judge  in  tliis  ease  by  the  mildness  and  justice 
whichappeared  in  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  to  which 
also  the  gods  gave  their  sanction. 

When  his  principal  institutions  had  taken  root 
in  the  manners  of  tlie  people,  and  the  government 
was  come  to  such  maturity  as  to  be  able  to  support 
and  preserve  itself,  then,  as  Plato  says  of  the  Deity, 
that  he  rejoiced  when  he  had  created  the  world, 
and  given  it  Its  first  motion;  so  Lycurgus  waa 
charmed  with  the  beauty  aod  greatness  of  his  po- 
litical establishment,  when  lie  saw  it  exemplified 
in  fact,  and  move  on  in  due  order.  He  was  next 
de.<«irous  to  make  it  immortal,  so  faras  human  wi^ 
dom  could  effect  it,  and  to  deliver  It  down  unchan- 
ged  to  the  latest  times.  For  this  purpose  he  assem- 
bled ail  the  people,  and  told  them,  tho  provisions  he 
had  already  made  for  the  state  were  indeed  sufficient 
for  virtue  and  happiness,  but  the  greatest  and  moat 
important  matter  was  still  behind,  which  he  could 
not  disclose  to  them  until  he  had  consulted  the 
oracle;  that  they  mtist  therefore  inviolably  observe 
his  laws,  without  altering  anything  in  them,  until 
he  returned  from  Delphi;  and  then  he  would  ac- 
quaint tliem  with  the  pleasure  of  Apollo.  When 
they  had  all  promised  to  do  so,  and  desired  him  to 
set  forward,  he  took  an  oath  of  the  kings  and 
senators,  and  aAerward  of  ail  the  clMznns,  that 
they  would  abide  by  the  present  establishment 
until  Lycu^us  came  back.  lie  then  took  hia 
journey  to  Delphi. 

WheirNhe  arrived  there,  he  ofTcrod  sacrifice  to 
the  gods,  and  consulted  the  oracle,  whether  hit 
laws  were  sufficient  to  promote  virtue,  and  secure 
the  happiness  of  the  state.  Apollo  unswored,  that 
the  laws  were  excellent,  and  that  the  citv  which 
kept  to  the  constitution  he  had  estabiislied,  would 
be  the  most  glorious  in  the  world.  This  oracle 
Lycurgus  took  down  in  writing,  and  sent  it  to 
Sparta.  He  then  offered  anot.ier  sacrifice,  and 
embraced  his  friends  and  his  son,  determined 
never  to  release  his  citizens  from  their  oath,  bnt 
voluntarily  there  to  put  a  period  to  his  life;* 
while  he  was  yet  of  an  age  when  life  was  not  a 
burden,  when  death  was  not  desirable,  and  while 
he  was  not  unhappy  In  any  one  circumstance. 
He,  therefore,  destroyed  himself  by  abstaining 
from  food,  persuaded  that  the  very  death  of  law* 


•  Tot  Laolsa  says  that  LyeaigM  died  at  the  aga  af 
•Iglaj-flTa. 
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PLUTARCH'S   LIVES. 


«7«n  ■honld  have  ita  me,  and  thehr  exit,  so  Ux 

from  being  inslgnifioant,  have  iU  ahara  of  virtue, 
and  be  cousider&d  aa  a  great  action.  To  him,  in- 
deed, wlioae  performanoaa  were  ao  Uluatrioua,  tiie 
€oi:cIuaiou  of  life  wae  the  crown  of  liappineta, 
and  his  death  was  left  guardian  of  Ihoae  invaluable 
biessiugn  he  had  procnred  his  countrymen  through 
life,  aa  they  bad  taken  an  oath  not  to  depart  from 
hia  establisliment  until  hia  return.  Nor  waa  he  de- 
ceived ill  hia  expectationa.  Sparta  continued  au- 
perior  to  the  reat  of  Greece,  both  in  ita  govern- 
ment at  home  and  reputation  abroad,  ao  long  aa  it 
retained  the  institution  of  Lycurgus:  and  thia  it 
did  during  the  apace  of  five  hundred  yeara,  and 
tiie  reign  of  fourteen  aucceaaive  kinga,  down  to 
Agia  the  tton  of  Archidamus.  Aa  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  ti)e  ephori,  it  waa  ao  far  from  weakening 
the  couatitutiou,  that  it  gave  it  additional  vigor, 
and  though  it  aeemed  to  be  eatabllahed  In  favor  of 
tlie  people,  it  atrengthened  the  aristocracy.* 

But  in  the  reign  of  Agia,  money  found  Ita  way 
into  Sparta,  and  with  money  came  ita  inseparable 
attendant — avarice.  Thia  waa  by  meana  of  Lyaan- 
dar;  who,  though  himself  incapable  of  being  cor- 
rupted by  money,  filled  hia  country  with  the  love 
of  it,  and  with  luxury  too.  He  brourht  both 
gold  and  silver  from  the  Wbrs,t  and  theieby  broke 
through  the  laws  of  Lycurgus.  While  these  were 
In  force,  Sparta  was  not  so  much  under  the  poli- 
tical regulationa  of  a  commonwealth,  aa  the  atrict 
rulea  of  a  philoaophic  life;  and  os  the  poets  feign 
of  Hercules,  that  only  with  a  club  and  Iion*a  akin 
he  traveled  over  the  world,  clearing  it  of  lawless 
ruffians  and  cruel  tyrants;  so  the  l^cedemoniana 
with  a  piece  of  parchment  t  and  eoarae  coat  kept 
Greece  in  a  voluntary  obedience,  destroyed  osar- 
pation  and  tyranny  in  the  states,  put  an  end  to 
wars,  and  laid  fiediUona  aaleep,  very  often  without 
either  shield  or  lance,  and  only  by  sending  one 
ambassador;  to  whose  directions  all  partiaa  con- 
cerned Immediately  submitted.  Thus  bees,  when 
their  prince  appears,  compose  their  quarrels  and 
unite  iu  one  swarm.  So  much  did  justice  and  good 
government  prevail  iu  that  atate  that  I  am  surprised 
at  those  who  say,  the  Lacedeemonians  knew  in- 
deed how  to  obey,  but  not  how  to  govern;  and  on 
this  occasion  quote  the  saying  of  king  Theopom- 
pus,  who,  when  one  told  him,  that  Sparim  wu 

*  After  all  this  pompont  sceoant,  Plutarch  himself  ac* 
knowieilses,  that  antfaof*  are  not  well  Sfreed,  how  and 
where  thu  great  man  died.  That  he  starved  himself  is  im* 
pcobable;  but  ihat  he  returned  no  more  to  bis  ooastry,  s«ems 
to  be  perfectly  ngreeable  to  bis  manner  of  acting,  as  well 
as  to  the  current  of  history. 

t  Xenophon  acquaints  ns,  that  when  Lysander  had  talceA 
Athens,  be  sent  to  Sparta  many  rich  spoils  and  470  talenu 
of  silver.  The  coming  of  this  huge  ma»s  of  wealth  created 
great  disputes  at  fc^parta.  Many  celebrated  Lysander's 
praiif  i,  and  rejoiced  exceedinj^ly  at  this  good  fortune,  as 
ihey^:alled  it;  others,  who  were  better  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  things,  and  with  tlieir  constitution,  were  of  quite 
another  opinion:  they  looked  upon  Uie  receipt  of  this  trea- 
sure as  an  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus;  and 
they  expressed  iheir  apprehensions  loodly,  that,  in  proces* 
of  time,  thev  might,  by  a  change  in  their  manners,  pay  in* 
fiaitelv  more'  for  til  is  money  than  it  was  worth.  The  event 
joniried  iheir  fears. 

I  This  wax  the  sejftale,  the  nature  and  use  of  which  Pin 
tarch  explain*  in  the  life  of  Lysander.  He  lells  ns,  that 
wheirtho  mn^^istraies  gave  their  commission  to  any  admi- 
n\  or  generni,  they  look  two  round  pieces  of  wood,  both 
exactly  equal  in  breadth  and  thickness  (ThucydiJes  adds, 
that  il'iey  were  smooth  and  long);  one  they  kept  themselves, 
Uie  other  was  delivered  to  their  officer.  When  they  bad 
anything  of  moment,  which  tliey  would  socretly  convey  to 
him,  Uiey  cut  a  long  narrow  scroll  of  parchment,  and  rolling 
it  about  their  own  statT,  one  fold  close  upon  another,  they 
wrote  their  bu«ine»s  on  it:  when  they  had  written  what 
they  had  to  say,  thev  took  off  the  parehment,  and  sent 
It  to  the  general;  and  be  applying  it  to  his  own  staff,  the 
diaracters  which  before  weie  coafnMd  a  d  UAintellifiblo, 
•fpoared  then  very  plainly. 


replied,  nay,  taiS&r  ki 


9^    ^W     ^^m^m^^^^ 

kff  ike  obediemee  tf  their  sub* 
jecta.  It  is  certain  that  people  will  not  aontiiiiM 
pliant  to  thoaa  who  know  not  how  to  commaiid; 
but  it  ia  the  part  of  a  good  governor  to  teach  obe- 
dience. He,  who  knowa  how  to  lead  well,  is  boi« 
to  be  well  followed:  and  aa  it  ia  by  the  art  of 
horaemanahip  tiutt  a  horae  ia  made  gentJa  and 
tractable,  ao  it  is  by  the  abUitiea  of  hkn  that  filia 
the  throne  tliat  the  people  k>ecome  ductile  and  sab- 
missive.  Such  waa  the  condnct  of  the  Ldicedaa- 
mouiana,  that  people  did  not  only  endure,  bat 
even  deaired  to  be  tneir  aubjecta.  They  a«ked  not 
of  them,  either  ships,  money,  or  troops,  but  only 
a  Spartan  general.  When  they  had  received  him, 
they  treated  him  with  the  greateat  honor  and  rae- 
pect;  ao  Gylippus  waa  revered  by  the  Sicilians, 
Braaidaa  by  the  Chalcidiana,  Lysander,  Callicrati- 
daa,  and  Ageailana  by  all  tiie  people  of  AsiiL 
These,  and  auch  aa  Uieae,  wherever  they  caxno, 
were  called  moderatora  and  reformers,  both  of  tho 
magistratea  and  people,  and  Sparta  itaelf  was  eon- 
aidered  aa  a  aehool  of  diacipline,  where  the  beauty 
of  life  and  political  order  were  taught  in  the  at* 
moat  perfection.  Hence  Stratonicus  seems  face- 
tiously  enough  to  have  aaid,  that  he  would  order 
the  Atkeniane  to  have  the  conduct  of  mysteries  mnd 
proaeeione;  the  Eleane  to  preeide  in  gamee,  ao  their 
particular  province;  and  the  Laeedamtmiana  to  ba 
beaten,  ^  the^other  did  omtM.*  This  was  spoken 
in  jeat:  but  Antiathenea,  one  of  the  acholars  of 
Socratea,  aaid  (more  aeriously)  of  the  Thebansi 
when  he  aaw  them  pluming  themselves  npon 
their  success  at  Leuctra,  Theif  were  juei  like  as 
many  echool-boyi  rejoicing  that  they  had  beaten  their 
maeter. 

It  waa  not,  however,  the  principal  design  of 
Lycurgus,  that  bis  city  ahould  govern  many 
others,  but  he  considered  its  happineee  like  that  of 
a  private  man,  ma  JUneing  firam  virtue  and  aelf-con^ 
eisteney:  he  Uierefore  ao  ordered  and  disposed  it, 
that  by  the  freedom  and  aobriety  of  ita  iubabitantat 
and  their  having  a  aufficiency  within  themselves, 
iu  continuance  might  be  the  more  aecure.  Plato, 
Diogenea,  Zeno,  and  other  writers  upon  govern- 
ment, have  taken  Lycurgus  for  their  model:  and 
these  have  attained  great  praise  though  they  left 
only  an  idea  of  aomething  excellent.  Yet  he, 
who,  not  in  Idea  and  in  worda,  but  iu  fact  pro- 
duced a  most  inimitable  form  of  government  and 
by  showing  a  whole  city  of  philosopheni,t  oon- 
fou tided  those  who  imagine  that  the  ao  mnch 
talked  of  strictness  of  a  philosophic  life  ia  im- 
practicable; he,  I  aay,  stands  in  the  rank  of  glory 
fur  beyond  the  founders  of  all  the  other  Grociaa 
atatca.^  Therefore  Aristotle  is  of  opinion,  tfiat 
the   honors  paid   him   in  Lacedsmon  were   far 

*  Because  the  teadiers  should  1m  answ^erable  for  the 
faolu  of  their  pupils.  The  pleasantry  of  tlie  observatioo 
seems  to  be  this:  That  as  the  Lacediemonians  used  to  pnn> 
ish  the  parents  or  adopters  of  those  young  people  that  be- 
haved amiss;  now  that  they  were  the  instructors  of  othec 
nntions,  they  should  suffer  for  their  faults.  Bryan's  Latin 
text  has  it,  that  the  Lacednmonians  skouid  btat  them. — But 
there  is  no  joke  in  tliat. 

t  Aristoife  and  Plato  differ  in  this  from  Plutarch.  Evea 
Polybius,  who  was  so  great  an  admirer  of  the  Spartan  go- 
vernment, allows,  that,  though  the  fc^partans,  con«idered 
as  individuals,  were  wise  and  virtuous,  yet  in  their  colleo 
live  capacity  they  paid  but  little  regard  to  justice  and  mode* 
ration. 

t  Solon,  though  a  person  of  a  different  temper,  was  no 
less  disinterested  than  Lyourgns.  He  settled  the  Aihoniaii 
commonwealth,  refused  the  sovereignty  when  offered  him, 
traveled  to  avoid  the  importunities  of  his  countrymen,  op- 
posed tyranny  in  bis  old  age,  and  when  he  found  his  oppo> 
sition  vain,  went  into  voluntary  exile.  Lycurxus  and  So- 
lon were  both  great  men;  but  the  former  had-  the  stronger, 
the  latter  the  milder  genius;  the  effeoU  of  whioh  sppeMoa 
In  the  •emmoaweaiihi  they  feanded. 


NUMA. 


Itaaafli  liit  oMriL  TeC  lihom  haaon  wet*  Tery 
neat;  for  he  has  a  temple  there,  and  they  ofhr 
Um  a  jreariy  eacrifioe,  as  a  god.  It  is  also  nid, 
that  wheo  bis  remaios  were  bronght  home,  hie 
tomb  ms  sirack  with  liKfatniBg:  a  seal  of  diyinlty 
which  ao  other  man,  however  emioent,  has  had, 
eieept  Earipicies,  who  died  and  wae  buried  at 
Aiotbosa  io   Macedooia.    This  was  matter   of 

E«at  satlsfiictioa  and  triamph  to  the  friende  of 
aripides,  that  the  same  thiag  efaonid  befall  him 
ifter  death,  which  had  formerly  bappeaed  to  the 
moA  Teaenble  of  men,  and  tlie  most  fsTored  of 
bearen.  Some  aay,  Lyeararus  died  at  Cirrha;  but 
Apollothemis  will  have  it,  that  he  wae  brought  to 
Elia  and  died  there;  and  Timeus  and  Aristozenus 
write,  that  he  ended  his  days  In  Crete;  nay,  Aris- 
tszenoa  adds,  that  the  Cietam  show  his  tomb  at 


Pergamtai,  near  Iha  high  ro«l.    Wo  art  told,  ha 

left  an  only  aou  named  Antiorua:  and  as  he  died 
without  IsBue,  the  family  was  eztiaet.  Hia  frienda 
and  relatione  oboerred  hia  anoiveraary,  which  aub- 
aiated  for  many  agea,  and  the  daya  on  which  they 
met  for  that  purpose  they  called  Lfcutgiim. 
Aristocrates,  the  son  of  Hipparchua,  relatas,  that 
the  friends  of  Lyourgua,  with  whom  lie  aojourn*  , 
ed,  and  at  laat  died  In.  Crete,  burned  hia  boJy,  and* 
at  his  requeat,  threw  hia  ashea  into  the  nea*  Thus 
be  guarded  againat  the  poaaibility  of  hia  remains 
being  brought  back  to  Sparta  by  the  Laced»- 
moniana,  leat  they  afaonld  then  think  themaolvea 
released  from  their  oath,  on  the  pretenae  that  ha 
waa  returned,  and  make  innovaUona  in  the  go* 
▼emment.    This  is  what  we  liad  to  aay  of  Ly« 

CttJfttS. 


NUMA. 


Tans  is  likewise  a  great  dlyenity  among  his- 
tBriaas  about  the  time  in  which  king  Nnma  liyed, 
thoogfa  some  families  seem  to  trace  their  geuea- 
lofy  up  to  him  with  sufficient  aceuracy.  How- 
ever, a  certain  writer  called  Clodias,  in  hia  emen- 
iatioDa  of  chronology,  affirma,  that  the  ancient 
•rehires  arere  destroyed  when  Rome  was  sacked 
by  the  Gauls;  and  that  those  which  are  now  ahowu 
aisacb.were  forged  in  favor  of  aome  peraona  who 
WBBted  to  stretch  their  lineage  far  back,  and  to 
dednoe  it  from  the  most  illustrioua  honaea.  Some 
aay,  Uiat  Numa  waa  the  scholar  of  Pythagoras;* 
bat  others  contend,  that  he  was  unacquainted 
vith  the  Grecian  literature,  either  alleging,  that 
his  own  genius  was  sufficient  to  conduct  him  to 
eieellence,  or  that  he  waa  instructed  by  aome  6ar- 
isriaa  philosopher  superior  to  Pythagoraa.  Some, 
•niu,  affirm,  that  Pythagoraa  of  Samoa  flouriahed 
about  five  generations  Iwlow  the  times  of  Numa: 
bat  that  Pythagoras  the  Spartan,  who  woo  the  prite 
it  the  Olympic  race  in  the  sixteenth  Olympiad 
^aboot  the  tliird  year  of  which  It  was  that  Numa 
came  to  the  throne),  traveling  Into  Italy,  became 
•equainted  with  that  prince,  and  aasitfted  him  in 
le^latiug  the  goverument  Hence  many  Spar- 
laa  customs,  taught  by  Pythagoraa,  were  inter- 
mixed with  the  Roman.  But  thia  mixture  might 
kiTe  another  cautie,  as  Numa  waa  of  Sabine  ex^ 
traction,  and  the  Sabines  declai«d  themaelvea  to 
have  been  a  Lacedsmonlan  colony. f  It  la  diffi- 
cult, however,  to  adjuat  the  tiroea  exactly,  partl- 
ealariy  thoae  that  are  only  diatinguished  with  the 
mmea  of  the  Olympic  conquerors;  of  which  we 
are  told,  Hlppiaa,  the  Elean,  made  a  collection  at 
a  laie  period,  without  aufBcieut  vouchers.  We 
rinll  now  relate  what  we  have  met  with  most  re- 
markable concerning  Numa,  beginning  from  that 


*  Pjthafoni,  thm  philosoplMr,  w^nt  aot  into  lUiv  vatil 
(M  »ifii  of  the  elder  Tafqata,  wbich  wm  in  tlie  filty-firsi 
(M3ra{ii&d,  and  four  ;«i»eraiioiia  (m  Dionjtin*  of  Htlicar. 
auM^  teiU  01),  after  Noma. 

tTiwtaHie  DionjrMOs  ialbrms  «s,  thai  Im  fonad  io  tho 
abtonr  of  the  Sabiaos,  that,  wbUe  Lycor^t  waa  goardiaa 
ta  hi«  acphew  fioromui  (Cbarilaos  it  sboald  be),  foine  of  iho 
I^codsmoniaBs,  onable  to  endnra  the  severity  of  bis  laws, 
■kI  iaio  luly,  and  »eUled  first  at  Ponetia;  from  whenco 
iwtral  of  them  reotoved  into  fbe  country  of  tbe  Sabines, 
lad,  aatting  with  that  people,  Ungbt  them  their  onstoms; 
f«RicBtadT  those  reiatiaf  lo  tbe  oondact  of  war,  to  forti- 
J>^  patteoce.  and  n  fragsil  and  absumions  maaaer  of  !!▼• 


SLJt^T' 


This  eokwy,  tiMa,  aeukd  ialtaly  190  jaan  baCosa  tho 

•f  fir 


point  of  time  which  is  most  svltaUe  to  our  por* 
pose. 

It  was  in  the  thirtv-seventh  year  from  the  build* 
ing  of  Rome,  and  of  the  reign  of  Romulua,  on  tha 
seventli  of  the  month  of  July  (which  day  is  now 
called  Nonm  Caprotinm),  when  that  prince  went 
out  of  the  city  to  offisr  a  aolemn  aacrifice  at  s 
place  called  the  (7oal*««JlfarsA,  in  the  preaence  of 
the  aenate  and  great  part  of  the  people.  Suddenly 
there  happened  a  great  alteration  in  the  air,  and 
the  clouds  burst  in  a  storm  of  wind  and  hall.  Tha 
rest  of  the  assembly  were  struck  with  terror  and 
fled,  but  Romulus  disappeared,  and  could  not  bo 
found  either  alive  or  dead.  Upon  this  the  senatoia 
fell  under  a  violent  suspicion,  and  a  report  waa 
propagated  againat  them  among  the  people,  that 
having  long  been  weary  of  the  yoke  of  kingly 
governmeot,  and  deairoua  to  get  the  power  into 
their  own  handa,  they  had  murdered  the  king. 
Particularly  aa  he  had  treated  them  for  aometimo 
in  an  arbitrary  and  imperioua  manner.  But  they 
found  meana  to  obviate  this  auapicion,  by  payiog 
divine  honora  to  Romulua  aa  a  person  that  had 
been  privileged  from  the  fate  of  otlier  mortal  a,  and 
was  only  removed  to  a  happier  acene.  Moreovery 
Procultts,  a  man  of  high  rank,  made  oath  that  be 
saw  Romulus  carried  up  to  heaven  in  completa 
armor,  and  heard  a  voice  commanding  that  lia 
should  be  called  Qutrtnas. 

Fresh  disturbances  and  tumults  arose  in  tha 
city  about  the  election  of  a  new  king,  the  later 
inhabitauts  being  not  yet  thoroughly  Incorporated 
with  lite  first,  the  commonalty  fluctuating  and  un- 
settled in  itself,  and  the  patriciaus  full  of  auimosity 
and  jealousies  of  each  other.  Ail,  iudeed,  agreed 
that  a  king  ahould  be  appointed,  but  they  ditiered 
and  debated,  not  only  about  the  perHon  to  be  fixed 
upon,  but  from  which  of  the  two  nationa  he  ahould 
be  elected.  For  neither  could  they  who,  with 
Romulua,  built  the  city,  emJure,  that  the  Subines, 
who  had  been  admitted  citizens,  and  obtained  a 
ahare  of  the  landa,  ahould  attempt  lo  command 
thoae  from  whom  they  had  received  such  privi« 
leges;  nor  yet  could  the  Sabines  depart  from  their 
claim  of  giving  a  king  in  their  turn  to  Rome, 
having  this  good  argument  in  their  fuvor,  that 
upon  the  death  of  Tatius,  they  had  sufl^rred  Ro- 
mulus peaceably  to  enjoy  the  throne,  without  a 
colleague.  It  was  alao  to  be  conaidered,  that  ihay 
did  not  come  as  inferiors  to  join  a  superior  peo* 
ple»  tMt  by  their  rank  and  nomber  added  amagth 
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ftnd  dlffnity  to  tho  city  that  received  them.  Theee 
were  the  arguments  on  which  they  founded  their 
claims.  Le8t  tht8  dispute  should  produce  an  utter 
coufusion,  wiiile  there  was  no  king^,  aor  any  steers- 
man at  the  tieiiii,  the  senators  ma^e  an  onier  that 
the  huudred  and  fifty  members  who  composed 
their  body,*  shuuld  each,  in  their  turns,  i>e  attired 
in  the  robeif  of  stat^;  in  the  room  uf  Quirinugf 
oiFer  llie  stated  sacrifices  to  the  g^ods,  and  dispatch 
the  whole  public  business,  six  hours  in  the  day, 
and  six  hours  at  night.  This  distribution  of  time 
seemed  well  contrived,  in  point  of  equulity  among 
the  regeulB,  and  the  change  of  power  from  hand 
to  hand  prevented  its  being  obnoxious  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  saw  the  same  person  in  one  day  and  one 
night  reduced  from  a  king  to  a  private  man.  This 
occasional  administration  the  Romans  call  an  /a- 
Urre^aum. 

But  though  the  matter  was  managed  in  this 
moderate  and  popular  way,  the  senators  could  not 
escape  the  suspicions  and  complaints  of  tlie  peo- 
ple, that  they  were  changing  the  government  into 
■n  oligarchy,  and  as  they  haid  tlie  direction  of  all 
affairs  in  their  hands,  were  unwilling  to  have  a 
king.  At  last  it  was  agreed  between  the  two 
parties,  that  one  nation  should  choose  a  king  out 
of  the  whole  body  of  the  other.  This  was  con- 
fide red  as  the  best  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  the 
present  coutentiou,  and  of  inspiring  the  king  with 
an  affection  for  both  parties,  since  he  would  be 
gracious  to  these,  because  they  had  elected  him, 
and  to  those  as  his  kindred  and  countrymen.  The 
Sabines  leaving  the  Romans  to  their  option,  they 
preferred  a  Subine  king  of  their  own  electing,  to 
a  Roman  chosen  by  the  Sabines.  Consulting, 
therefore,  among  themselves,!  they  fixed  upon 
Numa  Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  who  was  not  of  the 
number  of  tiiose  who  had  migrated  to  Rome,  but 
80  celebrated  for  virtue,  that  the  Sabines  received 
the  nomination  even  with  creator  applause  than 
the  Romans  themselves.  When  they  iiad  ac- 
quainted tho  people  with  their  resolution,  they 
sent  tho  most  eminent  personages  of  both  nations 
ambassadors,  to  entreat  him  to  come  and  take 
apon  him  the  government 

Numa  was  of  Cures,  a  considerable  city  of  the 
Sabines,  from  which  the  Romans,  together  with 
the  incorporated  Sabines,  took  the  name  of  Qui- 
ritea.  He  was  the  son*  of  a  person  of  distinction 
named  Poiuponius,  and  the  youngest  of  four  bro- 
thers. It  seemed  to  be  by  the  direction  of  the 
Sods,  that  ho  was  born  tho  twenty-first  of  April, 
le  samo  day  that  Rome  was  founded  by  Rumu- 
lus.  His  mind  was  naturally  disposed  to  virtue; 
and  he  still  farther  subdued  it  by  discipline,  pa- 
tience, and  philosophy,  not  only  purging  it  of  the 
grosser  and  moat  infamous  passions,  but  even  of 
that  ambition  and  rapaciousness  which  was  reck- 
oned honorulile  among  the  barbarians:  persua- 
ded that  true  fortitude  consists  in  the  conquest  of 


*  Aeeorilinv  to  our  aothor,  in  the  life  of  Romnlot,  the 
namber  of  ih«  tenaton  was  ^).  Indeed,  Oionysiai  says, 
that  writer*  differed  in  this  particular,  some  affirming,  that 
100  senalon  were  added  to  the  original  namber  upon  the 
union  of  the  Sabines  with  the  Romans;  and  others,  that 
only  tifty  were  added.  Livy  gives  the  most  probahle  ac- 
coont  of  the  manner  of  the  latcrrtgnum.  The  senatort, 
he  ^tkyif  divided  themxelve*  into  decuries  or  lens.  These 
decuries  drew  lotK  which  shoald  govern  fir«t,  and  the  decury, 
to  whoxe  lot  it  fell,  enjoyed  the  supreme  authority  for  five 
days;  yet,  in  such  a  manner,  that  one  person  only  of  the 
governing  decury  had  the  entixns  of  sovereignty  at  a  time. 

T  The  iiUcrreZj  for  the  time  being,  havinc  summoned  liie 
people,  addressed  them  thai:  •*  Romans,  elect  yourselves  a 
King;  the  senate  give  their  oonsent;  and  if  you  ehoose  a 
prince  worthy  to  succeed  Romulns,  the  senate  will  confirm 
your  choice."  The  people  were  so  well  pleaaed  with  this 
oondescension  of  the  seoate,  that  they  remitled  the  olioico 
tStlMtt. 


appetites  by  reason.  On  this  account  he  banished 
all  luxury  and  splendor  from  his  house;  and  both 
the  citizens  and  strangers  found  in  liim  a  faithful 
counselor,  and  an  upright  indge.  As  for  h» 
hours  of  leisure,  he  spent  thoiii  aot  in  the  punmita 
of  pleasure,  or  schemes  of  profit,  but  in  the  wor- 
ship of  the  gods,  and  in  rational  inquiries  into 
their  nature  and  their  power.  His  name  becamo 
at  length  so  illustrious,  that  Tntius,  who  was  tho 
associate  of  Romulus  in  the  kingdom,  having  an 
only  daughter  named  Talia,  bestowed  her  upon 
him.  He  was  not,  however,  so  much  elated  with 
this  match  as  to  remove  to  the  court  of  his  father- 
in-law,  but  continued  in  the  country  of  the  Sa- 
bines, paying  his  attentions  to  his  own  father,  who 
was  now  grown  old.  Tatia  was  partaker  of  his 
retirement,  and  preferred  the  calm  enjoyment  of 
life  with  her  husband  in  privacy,  to  the  honors 
and  distinction  in  which  she  might  have  lived 
with  her  father  at  Rome.  Thirteen  yean  after 
their  marriage  she  died. 

Numa  then  left  the  society  of  the  city,  and 
passed  his  time  in  wandering  about  alone  in  the 
sacred  groves  and  lawns,  in  the  most  retired  and 
solitary  places.  Hence  the  report  concerning  the 
goddess  Egeria  chiefly  took  its  rise;*  and  it  was 
believed  it  was  not  from  any  inward  sorrow  or 
melancholy  turn  that  he  avoided  human  conver- 
sation, but  from  his  being  admitted  to  that  which 
was  more  venerable  and  excellent,  from  the  honor 
he  had  of  a  familiar  intercourse  with  a  divinity 
that  loved  him,  which  led  him  to  happiness  and 
knowledge  more  than  mortal.  It  is  obvious 
enough,  how  much  Uiis  resembles  many  of  tho 
ancient  stories  received  and  delivered  down  by 
the  Phrygians  of  Atys,f  the  Bythenians  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  Arcadians  of  Eudyuiion:  to  whom 
might  be  added  many  others,  who  were  thought  la 
have  attained  to  superior  felicity,  and  to  be  belov- 
ed in  an  extraordinary  manner  by  the  gods.  And* 
indeed,  it  is  rational  enough  to  suppose,  that  the 
deity  would  not  place  his  affection  upon  horses  or 
birds,  but  rather  upon  human  beings,  eminently 
distinguished  by  virtue;  and  that  he  neither  dis- 
likes nor  disdains  to  hold  conversation  with  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  piety.  But  that  a  dioinity  should 
be  captivated  with  tno  external  beauty  of  any  hu- 
man body  is  irrational  to  believe.  The  Egyptians, 
indeed,  make  a  distinction  in  this  case,  which 
they  think  not  an  absurd  one,  that  it  is  not  im- 
possible for  a  woman  to  be  impregnated  by  the 
approach  of  some  divine  spirit;  but  that  a  man 
gan  have  no  corporeal  intercourse  with  a  goddess. 
But  they  do  not,  however,  consider  that  a  nuxture, 
be  it  of  what  sort  it  may,  equally  communicates 
its  being.  In  short,  the  regard  which  the  gods 
have  for  men,  though,  like  a  human  passion,  it  be 
called  love,  must  be  employed  in  forming  their 
manners,  and  raising  them  to  higher  degrees  of 


*  Nima's  inclinatiott  to  solitode,  and  hit  oaatom  of  ntir- 
ing  into  the  secret  places  of  the  forest  of  Aricia,  gave  rita 
to  several  popular  opinions.  Some  believed  that  the  nynpb 
Egeria  herself  dictated  to  him  the  laws,  both  civil  and  reli- 
gious, which  he  established.  And,  indeed,  he  declarod 
«o  himself,  in  order  to  procore  a  divine  sanirtton  to  them.  • 
But,  as  no  great  man  is  withont  afpersions,  others  bavo 
thought,  that  vnder  this  affected  passion  for  woods  and 
cave«,  was  concealed  another  nore  real  and  less  chaste.^ 
This  gave  occasion  to  that  sarcasm  of  Juvenal,  in  speaking 
of  the  grove  of  £geria  (5at.  iii,  ver.  13). 

Uic  ubi  noctnms  NamB  constitnebat  amies. 

Ovid  sayi,  that  to  remove  her  grief  for  the  loss  of  Noma, 
Diana  changed  her  into  a  fountain  which  still  bears  her 
name.    Metam.  1,  xv. 

t  Atys  was  said  to  be  beloved  by  the  goddess  Cybele, 
and  Endyroion  by  Diana;  bnt  wo  believe  there  is  nowfaert 
else  any  mention  made  of  this  Herodotos  or  Rbodotoi,  u 
Daoioc  from  his  maaaaeript  salii  him. 


NUMA. 


<1 


Timi«.  lo  tab  aenae  m  may  admit  the  amrttoD 
of  the  poets,  that  Phorbas,*  Hyaciathna,  and  Ad- 
metaa,  wers  betoyed  by  Apollo;  and  that  Hippo- 
lytoa,  the  Sicyoaian,  waa  equally  ia  bis  iavor;  so 
that  wlieneTer  be  sailed  from  Cirrha  to  Sicyon, 
the  prieeteas,  to  signify  ApoUo'a  satisfaction,  re- 
pealed  this  heroic  verse: 

B«  eomM,  sfain  tkm  mscb-lored  bsro  eomM. 

It  la  also  &Med,  that  Pan  waa  in  love  with  Pin- 
(kr,t  on  acconnt  of  his  poetry;  and  that  Archi- 
loehBs  and  Uesiod,^  after  their  death,  were  hon- 
ored by  tiM  heavenly  powers  for  the  same  reason. 
Sophoeles,  too  (as  the  story  goes),  was  blessed  in 
bis  lifetime  with  the  conversation  of  the  god 
4£BcaIapias,  of  which  many  proofs  Btill  remain; 
and  another  deity  procured  him  burial.^  Now  if 
ve  admit  that  these  were  so  highly  favored,  shall 
we  deny  that  Zaleaciis,||  Minos,  Zoroaster,  Nnma, 
and  Ljcnrg-us,  kings  and  lawgivers,  were  happy 
in  the  same  respect?  Nay,  rather  we  shall  thinli, 
that  the  gods  might  serionsly  converse  with  sncb 
cxeeUent  persons  as  theae,  to  instruct  and  encour* 
age  them  in  their  great  attempts;  wliereas,  if  they 
fiaidniged  poets  and  musicians  in  the  same  grace,  it 
most  be  by  way  of  diversion.  To  such  as  are  of 
another  opinion,  I  shall  say,  however,  with  Bac- 
cfaylides.  The  way  U  broad.  For  it  is  no  nnplau- 
■iiie  accoani  of  the  matter  wliich  others  give, 
when  they  tell  ns,  that  Lycnrgos,  Name,  and 
other  great  men,  finding  their  people  difficult  to 
manage,  and  alterations  to  be  made  in  tlieir  several 
gnvemmentSy  pretended  commissions  from  heaven 
wlueh  were  salutary,  at  least  to  those  for  whom 
fbey  were  inrenled. 

Nnma  was  now  in  his  fortieth  year,  when  am- 
kassadors  came  from  Rome  to  make  him  an  offer 
af  the  kingdons.  The  speakers  were  Proculus 
aid  Vdesus,  whom  the  people  before  had  cast 
their  eyes  upon  for  the  royal  dignity,  the  Romans 
being  attached  to  Procnlns,  and  the  Sabines  to 
Yeiesus.  As  they  imagined  that  Numa  would 
gladly  embrace  his  good  fortune,  they  made  but  a 
short  speech.  They  found  it,  however,  no  easy 
matter  to  persuade  him,  but  were  obliged  to  make 
BSB  of  much  entreaty  to  draw  him  from   that 


*  Fkoibas  was  tbe  son  of  Triopas,  king  of  AifOf.  He 
delivered  the  Rbodjana  fiom  a  prodigions  snmber  of  ser* 
peeu  that  infested  their  island,  and  particnlarly  from  one 
ranoaa  draeon  thai  had  devoared  a  great  many  people.  He 
was,  Ikerefore,  supposed  to  be  dear  to  Apollo>,  who  had  slain 
the  Python.  After  bis  death  lie  was  placed  in  the  bearens, 
with  the  dragon  he  had  destroyed,  in  the  constellation 
Opkimau  or  SerpnUariiu. 

Hyaeiathaa  was  the  son  of  Amyolas,  feonder  of  the  city 
i€  Amyete,  near  Sparu.  He  was  beloved  bv  Apollo  and 
Zephyrns,  and  was  killed  in  a  fit  of  jealonsy  by  tlia  latter, 
who,  with  a  pnff  of  wind,  caused  a  qooii  thrown  by  Apollo 
lo  fiJI  npon  his  head.  He  was  changed  into  a  flower  which 
beaxs  his  nane.  yidt  Paasan.  De  Ijaeonie.  I.  iii,  and 
Ovid,  Jtfctoi.,  I.  X,  fab.  5. 

Adaetas  was  the  son  of  Pberas,  king  of  Thessaly.  It  is 
•aid  that  Apollo  kept  his  sheep. 

t  Piadar  had  a  paitienlar  devotioa  for- the  god  Paa,  and 
dkeieforo  took  «p  his  abode  near  tbe  temple  of  Rhea  and 
Faa.  He  ooflaposed  thi  hymns  whieh  tbe  Tbeban  rirgins 
sang  on  the  fe«tival  of  that  (ieity;  and,  it  is  said  he  had  the 
happtncci  to  hear  Pan  himself  sineing  one  of  his  odes. 

t  AirhUochiis  was  slain  by  a  soldier  of  Naxes,  who  was 
•Uiged  by  the  priestess  of  Apollo  to  make  expiation  for 
haviac  lulled  a  maa  consecrated  to  tbe  mases.  As  for  Ho- 
sted, Uie  Orehomenians,  a  people  of  Binotia,  being  terribly 
sBicied  by  a  plague,  were  ordered  by  the  oracle  to  remove 
(he  boaes  of  that  poet,  horn  Maupactas  ia  iEtolia,  iato 
Iheir  eoentzy. 

{  Sophocles  died  at  Athens,  white  Lysander  was  carry- 
i^  on  the  siego  of  the  city;  and  Bacohos  is  said  to  have 

rarsd  to  the  Spartan  goaeral  ia  a  dream,  and  ordered 
*•  penait  the  new  Athenian  Byiaa  to  be  buried  at 
Oaoeka. 

I  Zah9cn  gm  latra  to  tha  Locriaas  in  Magna  Gnsoia; 
Zmutef,  one  of  ih«  magif  aad  king  of  tbe  Baetriua,  to 
in  vn  faigaata;  and  MiaM  to  the  peopls  of  Ciata. 


paaceftil  retreat  he  was  so  fond  of,  to  the  gorem* 
meat  of  a  city,  bom,  as  it  were,  and  brought  up 
in  war.  In  the  preaence,  therefore,  of  his  fathers 
and  one  of  his  kinsmen,  named  Marcius,  he  gave 
them  this  answer:  **  Every  change  of  human  lifa 
lias  its  dangers;  but  when  a  man  has  a  sufficiency 
for  everything,  and  there  is  notiiiog  in  his  present 
situation  to  be  complained  of,  what  but  madneas 
can  lead  him  from  hia  usual  track  of  life,  whichf 
if  it  has  no  other  advantage,  has  that  of  certainty, 
to  experience  another  as  yet  doubtful  and  un- 
known? But  the  dangers  that  attend  his  govern- 
ment are  beyond  an  uncertainty,  if  we  may  form 
a  judgment  from  the  fortunes  of  Romulus,  who 
laborwi  under  the  suspicion  of  taking  off  Tatiut 
his  colleague,  and  was  supposed  to  have  lost  his 
own  life  with  equal  injustice.  Yet  Romulus  Is 
celebrated  as  a  person  of  divine  origin,  as  super* 
naturallT  nourished,  when  an  infant,  and  most 
wonderfully  preserved.  For  my  part,  I  am  only 
of  mortal  race,  and  you  an  sensible  my  nursing 
*and  education  l>oast  of  nothing  extraordinary.  As 
for  my  character,  if  it  has  any  distinction,  it  has 
been  gained  in  a  way  not  likety  to  qualify  me  for 
a  king,  in  scenes  of  repose,  and  employments  by 
no  means  arduous.  My  genius  is  Inclined  to 
peace,  my  love  has  long  been  6xed  upon  it,  and  I 
have  studiously  avoided  the  confusion  of  war:  I 
have  also  drawn  othera,  so  far  as  my  influence 
extended,  to  Uie  wonhip  of  the  gods,  to  mutuid 
oflKSS  of  friendship,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  their 
time  in  tilling  the  ground,  and  feeding  cattle. 
The  Romans  may  have  unavoidable  wan  left  upon 
their  hands  by  their  late  king,  for  tiie  maintaining 
of  which  you  liave  need  of  another  more  active 
and  more  enterprising.  Beside,  the  people  are  of 
a  warlike  disposition,  spirited  with  success,  and 
plainly  enough  discover  their  inclination  to  extend 
their  conquests.  Of  course,  therefore,  a  person 
who  has  set  his  heart  upon  the  promoting  of  re- 
ligion and  justice,  and  drawing  men  off  from  the 
love  of  violence  and  war,  would  soon  become  ri* 
dicnlous  and  contemptible  to  a  city  tliat  kias  mora 
occasion  for  a  general  than  a  king/' 

Numa  in  this  manner  declining  the  crown,  th« 
Romans,  on  the  other  band,  exerted  all  their  en- 
deavon  to  obviate  his  objections,  and  begged  of 
him  not  to  throw  tiiem  into  confbsion  and  cirtt 
war  again,  aa  there  was  no  other  whom  both  par- 
ties would  unanimously  elect.  When  the  am- 
bassadon  had  retired,  his  father  and  his  friend 
Marcius  privately  urged  him,  by  all  the  argu- 
ments In  their  power,  to  receive  this  great  and 
valuable  gift  of  heaven.  "If  contented,"  said 
tliey,  "  with  a  competence,  yon  desire  not  riches, 
nor  aspire  after  the  honor  of  sovereignty,  having 
a  higher  and  better  distinction  in  virtue;  yet  con- 
sider that  a  king  is  the  minister  of  God,  who  now 
awakens  and  puts  in  action  your  native  wisdom 
and  justice.  Decline  not,  therefore,  an  authority, 
which  to  a  wise  man. Is  a  field  for  great  and  good 
actions;  where  dignity  may  be  added  to  religion, 
and  men  may  be  brought  over  to  piety,  in  the 
easiest  and  readiest  way,  by  tbe  influence  of  tlie 
prince.  Tatins,  though  a  stranger,  was  beloved 
by  this  people,  and  Uiey  pay  divine  honors  to  the 
memory  of  Romulus.  Beside,  who  knows,  aa 
they  are  victorious,  but  they  may  be  satiated  with 
war,  and  liaving  no  farther  wish  for  triumphs  and 
spoils,  may  be  desirous  of  a  mild  and  just  go- 
vernor for  the  establishing  of  good  laws,  and  tlia 
settling  of  peace?  But  should  they  ever  be  so 
ardently  inclined  to  war,  yet  is  it  not  better  to 
turn  their  violence  another  way,  and  to  be  the 
center  of  union  and  friendship  between  the  coun- 
try of  tha  Sabines,  and  so  great  aad  fioarishing  a 
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■late  M  thftt  of  Romftt"  These  indveeineati,  we 
«re  told,  were  strengthened  by  anspicooe  omeaa, 
and  by  the  zeal  and  ardor  of  hie  fellow-ciUsens, 
who,  aa  soon  as  tiiey  had  learned  the  subject  of  the 
embassy,  went  in  a  body  to  entreat  him  to  take 
the  government  upon  him,  aa  the  only  means 
to  appease  ail  dissensions,  and  effectually  incor- 
pomte  the  two  nations  into  one. 

When  he  had  determined  to  go,  he  offered 
eacrifice  to  the  gods,  and  tlien  set  forward  to 
Rome.  Struck  with  love  and  admiration  of  the 
man,  the  senate  and  people  met  him  on  the  way; 
the  women  welcomed  him  with  blessings  and 
■boats  of  joy  ;  the  temples  were  crowded  with 
■acrifices;  and  so  nniversal  was  the  satisfaction, 
that  the  city  might  seem  to  have  received  a  king- 
dom, insteaid  of  a  king.  When  they  were  oome 
into  the  Forum,  Spnrins  Vettins,  whose  torn  it 
was  then  to  be  Interrext  put  it  to  the  vote,  whe- 
ther Numa  should  be  king,  and  all  the  citizens 
■greed  to  it  with  one  voice.  The  robes  and  other 
distinctions  of  royalty  then  were  ofiered  him, 
but  he  commanded  them  to  stop,  as  his  authority 
yet  wanted  the  sanction  of  heaven.  Taking 
therefore  with  him  the  priests  and  Muptra,  he 
went  up  to  the  CapHol,  which  the  Romans  at  that 
time  called  the  Tarpeian  rock.  There  the  chief 
of  the  augura  covered  the  head  of  Numa,*  and 
turned  his  face  toward  the  south;  then  standing 
behind  liim,  and  laying  his  right  hand  upon  his 
head,  he  offered  up  his  devotions,  and  looked 
around  him,  in  hopes  of  seeing  birds,  or  some 
•ther  signal  from  the  gods.  An  incredible  silence 
reigned  among  the  people,  anxious  for  the  event, 
and  lost  In  suspense,  until  the  auspicious  birds  a|>- 
neared  and  passed  on  the  right  hand.  Theo 
Numa  took  \he  royal  robe,  and  went  down  from 
the  mount  to  the  people,  who  received  him  with 
loud  acclamations,  as  the  most  pious  of  men,  and 
most  beloved  of  the  gods. 

His  first  act  of  government  was  to  discharge 
the  body  of  three  nundred  men,  called  Cderet,^ 
whom  Romulus  always  kept  about  his  person  as 
guards;  for  he  neither  chose  to  distrust  those  who 
put  a  confidence  in  him,  nor  to  reign  over  a  people 
that  could  distrust  him.  In  the  next  plaee,  to  the 
priests  of  Jupiter  and  Mars  he  added  one  for  Ro- 
mulus, whom  he  styled  Fiamen  QuUinaUa,  Flm- 
wunea  was  a  common  name  for  priests  l>efore  that 
time,  and  it  Is  said  to  have  been  corrupted  from 
PUaminei,  a  term  derived  from  PUoi,  which  in 
Greek  signifies  eaptt  (for  they  wore,  it  seems,  a 
kind  of  caps  or  iioods);  and  the  Latin  language 
had  many  more  Greek  words  mixed  with  it  tiien, 
than  it  has  at  tliis  time.  Thus  royal  mantles 
were,  by  the  Romans,  called  KtBftm,  which  Juba 
assures  us  was  from  the  Greek,  ChUtMi,  and  the 
yame  of  GsmiUus,}  given  to  the  youth  who  served 


*  So  it  i»  in  the  text  of  Plntaieh,  as  it  mw  ■tamds;  bot  It 
app««n  from  Ltvyi  that  tb«  a«#i(r  covered  liis  own  liead^ 
aot  tJiat  of  Numa,  Atkgur  ad  lavam  o'tt-t,  eapiU  velato,  se- 
d»m  eepit,  gfc.  And,  iDtleed,  the  angor  always  covered  hii 
bead  in  a  gown  pecaliar  to  his  offioe,  eailAd  m»«,  when  he 
Iftade  hia  observations. 

t  Ntima  did  not  malte  use  of  them  ai  gnards,  bvt  as  in 
lerior  mini»ters,  who  were  to  take  care  of  the  sacrifices, 
ander  the  direction  of  the  tribunes,  who  had  commanded 
Uiem  in  their  roilliary  capacity. 

X  Others  tiiinlt  they  took  their  names  flom  the  flame- 
colored  tads  they  had  on  Uieir  caps.  They  were  denomi- 
aated  from  the  particular  god  to  whom  their  ministry  was 
confined,  as  jLamen  Dialiji,  the  Priest  of  Jupiter;  Fhmen 
MartialiB,  the  Priest  of  Mars. 

i  Camilltts  it  derived  from  the  Boiie  Ko/ftiXHt  which 
propedy  signifios  a  tcrv  itor.  la  e veiy  temple  there  is  a  youth 
.of  quality,  whose  business  it  was  to  minister  to  the  priest. 
It  was  necessary  that  the  father  and  mother  of  tlie  youth 
•honld  be  belh  alivs;  for  whioh  leasea  Plataieh  makst  ass 


in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  who  waa  to 
both  his  parents  alive,  wsa  the  same  wiiich  aomo 
of  the  Greeks  give  to  Mercury,  on  account  of  liia 
Iwing  an  attendant  of  that  god. 

Numa  having  settled  theae  matters  with  a  view 
to  establish  himself  in  the  people's  good  gneem^ 
immediately  after  attempted  to  soften  them,  aa 
iron  is  softened  by  fire,  and  to  bring  them  from  a 
violent  and  warlike  disposition,  to  a  juster  and 
more  gentle  temper.  For,  if  any  city  ever  waa 
ta  a  ttaie  of  isylatmnaHon,  as  Plato  expresses  it, 
Rome  certainly  was,  being  composed  at  first  of  tha 
most  hardy  and  resolute  meuj  whom  boldneoi 
and  despair  bad  driven  thither  from  all  quarter^ 
nourished  and  grown  up  to  power  by  a  aeries  of 
wars,  and  strengthened  even  by  blows  and  con- 
flicts, as  piles  fixed  in  the  ground  become  firmer 
under  the  strokes  of  the  rammer.  Persuaded  that 
no  ordinary  means  were  sufficient  to  form  and 
reduce  so  high  spirited  and  untractahle  a  peopta 
to  mildness  and  peace,  he  called  in  the  assiatanoa 
of  religion.  Bv  sacrifices,  religious  dances,  an4 
processions,  which  he  appointed,  and  wherein 
himself  officiated,  he  contrived  to  mix  the  charaia 
of  festivity  and  social  pleasure  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  ceremonies.  Thus  he  soothed  their  minds, 
and  calmed  their  fierceness  and  martial  fire^-^ 
Sometimes  also,  by  acquainting  them  with  prodi- 
giea  from  heaven,  by  reports  of  dreadful  appari- 
tions and  menacittff  voices,  he  inspired  them  witb 
terror  and  humbled  them  with  superstition.  Thia 
was  the  principal  cause  of  the  report,  that  he  drew 
his  wisdom  from  the  sources  of  Pythagoras:  for 
a  great  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  latter,  aa 
well  as  the  government  of  the  former,  consisted 
in  religiouB  attentions  and  the  worship  <^  the  god& 
It  is  l&ewise  said,  that  his  solemn  appearance  aa4 
air  of  aanctity  was  copied  from  Pythagoras.  Thai 
philosopher  had  so  far  tamed  an  eagle,  that,  by 
prononnoing  certain  words,  he  could  stop  it  in  its 
flight,  or  bring  it  down;  and  passing  through  tha 
multitudes  assembled  at  the  Olympic  games,  lia 
showsd  them  his  golden  thigh;  beside  other  aria 
and  actions,  by  which  he  pretended  to  something 
supernatural.  This  led  Timon  the  Phliasian  to 
write, 

To  eatoh  aii^ause  Pythagoms  alTecU 
▲  solemn  air  and  grandeur  of  expression. 

But  Numa  feigned  that  aome  goddess  or  moun-. 
tain  nymph  favored  him  with  her  private  regarda 
(as  we  have  already  observed),  and  that  he  luui 
moreover  frequent  conversations  with  the  mnses. 
To  the  latter  he  ascribed  most  of  his  revelations; 
and  there  was  one  in  particular,  that  he  called 
T^eUa,  as  much  as  to  say,  tho  muoo  of  ailmety* 
whom  he  taught  the  Romans  to  distinguish  with 
their  veneration.  By  this,  too,  he  seemed  to 
show  his  knowledge  and  approbation  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean precept  of  silence. 

His  regulations  concerning  images  seem  like- 
wise  to  have  some  relation  to  the  doctrine  of 
Pythagoras;  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  First 
Cause  was  not  an  object  of  sense,  nor  liable  to 
passion,  but  invisible,  incorruptible,  and  discerni- 
ble only  by  the  mind.  Thus  Numa  forbade  the 
Romans  to  represent  the  Deity  in  the  form  either 
of  man  or  beast.  Nor  was  there  among  them 
formerly  any  Image  or  statue  of  the  Divine  Being: 
during  the  first  hundred  and  seventy  years  they 
built  temples,  indeed,  and  other  sacred  domes,  bat 


of  the  word  <^<^id«Mii  wUsh  the 


•  In  the  city  of  Brythm,  thers 
whets  tlie  priestess  wss  ealM  ' 


Latins  call  paCriMmil 

a  tssmlc  of  MIbstts, 
iMs,  Ihsc  ii,  l*»  #«•• 


MUMA. 


|lMe4  in  tkem  m  figOM  of  my  kind, 
that  It  is  knptow  to  represeat  thliift  dlviiid  by 
frhat  w  perwfaaU«^  and  tiMt  we  can  hare  no  eon- 
eepUoQ  of  G«d  bat  by  the  nBdeteUndinf .  Hie 
•kcrificee,  too,  neembled  the  Pythagorean  wonhip: 
lor  they  ireiu  without  any  effusion  of  Irfoea, 
coasistiag  chiofly  of  fioar,  libations  of  wise,  and 
oilier  Fery  stipple  and  unezpeusive  things. 

To  these  arguments  other  cireumstaaces  are 
added,  to  provo  that  these  two  great  men  were 
Bc^aaiaCed  with  each  other.  One  of  which  it  that 
INftbsgorss  wns  enroiied  a  cilixen  of  Rone.  ThU 
aeooaut  we  have  in  an  address  to  Antenor  from 
fipichsrmas,*  a  writer  of  comedy,  and  a  very  an- 
cient author,  who  was  himself  of  tiie  school  of 
Pythagoraa.  Another  is,  that  Numa  liaving  foajr 
sBns,t  called  one  of  thorn,  Mamerens,  after  tlie 
name  of  a  son  of  Pytliagonfc  From  him  too, 
they  UU  us,  the  JEmiiian  fiunihr  is  descended, 
which  is  one  of  the  noblest  in  Rome;  the  king 
ksTing  giTen  htm  tlio  surname  of  Emilias,  on 
aceoant  of  his  graceful  and  engaging  manner  of 
ipesking.  And  I  hsTo  rayMlf  been  informed  by 
SBfeiai  persons  in  Rome,  that  the  Romans  being 
coBKnsnded  liy  the  oraeie  to  erect  two  statues^ 
one  to  the  wiaaat,  and  tiie  otiier  to  the  bravest 
<f  tbe  Gmeians,  net  up  in  brass  the  figures  of  Py- 
Ihagons  and  AicihiadesL    But  as  these  matters 


are  very  dulrioas.  to  aupport   or   refute 
ftrther  wouki  look  Uke  the  juvenile  affeelaaon  of 


teoteu 
ToNi 


To  Nama  is  nttriboted  the  institution  of  that 
irigh  Older  of  priests  called  FMC^cas,§  over  wbloh 
bfi  ii  said  lo  have  presided  himself.  Some  say, 
Ikey  were  called  Ponii^eef,  as  employed  in  the 
lervioe  of  thoee  j»mmfui  gods  that  govern  the 
vocid;  for  psCens  in  Um  Roman  language  signi- 
fies fmBtrfnL  Otbets,  from  their  being  ordered 
by  the  lawgiver  to  perform  such  secret  offices  ss 
arete  in  their  psener,  and  standing  excused  when 
them  vrss  some  great  impediment.  But  most 
writen  Biwign  a  ridlcnlons  reason  for  the  term,  as 
if  they  were  called  Psnf^cet  from  their  ofiering 
Mcrifioes  upon  the  hridgt,  which  the  Latins  call 
fnUHij  such  kind  of  ceremonies  it  seems  being 
looked  upon  as  the  most  sacred,  and  of  greatest 
aotiquity.  Theee  priests  too,  aie  said  to  iiave 
been  commissioned  to  keep  the  bridges  In  repair, 
M  cue  of  tlie  most  indispensable  parte  of  their 
holy  office.  For  the  Ronuins  coasidered  It  as  an 
e&eciable  impiety  to  demolish  the  wooden  bridge; 


*  Accofdinc  to  the  Mmrwurm  Qmb,  Epfehannai,  flo«r< 
VtmA  la  tbe  jew  befiofv  CMM  478;  asd  it  it  eeitaia  It  nut 
lava  baaa  aboat  that  tiwe,  beaaaia  ha  waa  at  the  ooart  of 
BtMa. 

tSoaia  writen,  to  cooatcaaaea  the  vaaity  of  eertafai  ao- 
Me  fattilie*  hi  Rooae,  la  dedaeiaf  tbair jaaealofj  from 
Haaa,  have  pirea  that  priaee  fear  teas.  Bat  tbe  common 
maiea  u,  that  ha  had  only  one  daa|{hter,  aamed  Ponpi- 
aa.  Tbe  iEmiiii  ware  one  ef  the  most  ceasiderable  Ikmi* 
bti  ia  lame,  and  liraacbed  into  the  Lepidi,  the  Paali,  aad 
flw  Papi.  The  word  Mmuhut  or  JE«y/a«,  in  Giaek,  sif - 
Slice  gwmtU^  grma^fkL 

X  Pbay  telle  as  fU  zzzir,  a.  5),  It  was  in  the  tlaa  of 
lk*ir  var  with  the  Bamnitei  that  the  Romans  were  arderad 
to  t«t  Bp  tbeae  etatnee;  diat  they  weie  aeoerdin|ly  plaeed 
iatbe  MaritMm,  and  that  they  remained  there  naiil  the  die* 
tttofship  ef  Sfiln.  Tbe  oracle,  by  this  direction,  probably 
httnaled,  thai  the  Romaaa,  if  tbey  desired  lo  be  vietori- 
am,  daeald  imitate  the  wicdom  aad  valor  of  tbe  Gieeks. 

I  Varna  ereated  fonr,  who  were  all  patriciaaa.  Bat  la 
tte  yeveC  Borne  453  er  4S4,  fear  plebeiane  were  added  to 
no  aambar.  The  kiof  himself  is  beie  asserted  lo  have 
%sca  the  eirief  of  thoaa,  or  poat^/irx  aiecteac;  tboagh  Llvy 
SBiibates  that  honor  to  aaotlier  person  of  Hie  same  name, 


m  to  another  person  or  tbe 
ah.-  Hmaa  Maiefna,  the  son  of  Mareias,  ana  of  the  seaa- 
seems,  boaroTor,  not  I 
»  mlifioaa  a  «na,  laoei 
4  ta  Umaair,  as  kings 


toisu   It  seems,  boaroTor,  not  imprababia  that  Mama,  who 
««  ef  to  mlitioaa  a  «na,  mmtyl  tta  chief  dhtnity  in  the 


fteAaadta  Umaair,  as  kings  had  done  la  the  first  afas  of 
*a  wMid,  ani  aa  the  emponaa  af  BaoM  did  aAanraid. 


which,  WO  MO  told,  was  b«flt  wltho«t  Iroa,  aad 
pat  together  with  pins  of  wood  only,  by  the  diret^ 
tion  of  some  oraole.  Tiie  stone  bridge  was  bulk 
many  ages  after,  when  jEmilias  was  quteator. 
Some,  however,  inform  us,  that  the  wooden  bridgo 
was  not  constructed  In  the  time  of  Noma,  having 
tlie  last  hand  put  to  it  by  Ancus  Marclus,  wlio 
was  grandson  to  Numa  by  his  daughter. 

The  pontiffs  wuiximut,  chief  of  uiese  priests,  is 
Interpreter  of  all  sacred  rites,  or  rather  a  superiu* 
tendent  of  religion,  having  the  care  not  only  of 
publle  sacrifices,  bat  even  of  private  rites  and 
ofleriags,  forbidding  the  people  to  depart  from  the 
staled  ceremonies,  and  teaching  them  how  to  honor 
and  propitiate  tiio  gods.  He  had  also  the  inapeo- 
tion  of  the  holy  virgins  called  Ve$tmU,  For  to 
Nama  Is  ascribed  the  sacred  estoblishment  of  tho 
vestal  virgins,  and  the  whole  service  with  respeet 
to  theperpetaal  fire,  which  they  watch  continual* 
ly.  This  office  seems  appropriated  to  them,  either 
because  fire,  which  le  of  a  pare  and  incorroptlblo 
nataro,  ahonld  be  looked  after  by  peisons  on* 
touched  and  nndefilod,  or  else  becanee  virginity, 
like  fire,  is  barren  and  nnfruitful.  Agreeably  to 
this  last  reason,  at  tho  places  in  Greece  where  tho 
sacred  fire  is  preserved  uneitinguished,  ss  at  Del- 
phi  and  AtJiens,  not  virgins,  bat  widows  past 
chlldbearing,  have  the  charge  of  it  If  It  happens 
by  any  accident  to  be  pat  oat,  as  the  sacred  lamp 
le  said  to  have  bsen  at  Athens,  under  the  tyranny 
of  Aristloni*  at  Delphi,  when  the  temple  was 
burned  by  the  Modes;  and  at  Roma,  In  the  Mithri* 
datk  war,  ss  also  in  the  civil  war,t  when  not  only 
the  fire  wos  eztingaiahed,  bat  the  altar  overturn* 
ed;  it  Is  not  to  be  lighted  again  from  another  firs, 
hat  new  fire  is  to  be  gained  by  drawing  h  pnra 
and  unpollated  flame  from  the  sun*beams.  They 
lUndle  it  generally  with  concave  vessels  of  brass, 
formed  fay  the  conic  section  of  a  rectangled 
triangle,  whose  lines  from  the  circumferenee  meK 
in  one  central  point  This  being  placed  against 
tho  san,  caases  its  rays  to  converge  In  the  center, 
which,  by  reflection,  ocquiring  the  force  and 
activity  af  fira,  rartfy  the  air,  and  immediately 
kindle  such  liffbt  and  dry  matter  as  they  may 
think  fit  to  apply .t  Some  are  of  opinion,  that  tho 
Mcred  virgins  have  the  can  of  nothing  bat  the 
perpetual  fire.  Bat  othen  say  they  have  some 
private  rites  beside,  kept  from  tho  eight  of  all  bat 
their  own  body,  concerning  which  I  h&ve  deliver- 
ed, in  the  life  of  Camillas,  as  much  ss  It  was  pro- 
per to  inqnin  into  or  declsro. 

It  is  nported  that  at  fint  only  two  virgins  were 
consecrated  by  Nama,  whose  names  were  Gegania 
and  Verania;  afterward  two  othen  Cannlela  and 
Tarpeia;  to  whom  Servlos  added  two  mora;  and 
that  number  has  conUnned  to  this  time.  Tho 
eeete(e  wera  obliged  by  the  king  to  preserve  their 
virginity  for  thirty  years.  The  first  ten  yean 
they  spent  in  learning  their  office;  the  next  ten  in 
putting  in  practice  what  tftiey  had  learned;  and  tho 
third  period  in  the  instructing  of  othen.     At  tho 

•  This  Aristioa  held  oat  a  loaf  time  agaiast  Bylla,  who 
besieged  aad  took  Athens  in  the  time  of  the  Mithridatio 
war.  Aristioa  himself  committed  Innnmerable  ontraees  in 
tbe  city,  and  was  st  last  the  eaase  of  Its  beinf  taoked  aad 
plondered.  As  for  the  snored  fire,  it  was  kept  in  the  tern- 
pie  of  Minorra. 

t  Livy  tells  as  (1. 88),  that  toward  the  eonetasion  of  Ifaa 
elTil  war  between  Bylla  and  Marias,  Mntiat  Schssroia,  tbe 
poatill^  was  killed  at  tbe  eatrance  of  the  tsmpie  of  Yesta; 
bat  wa  do  aot  fiad  that  the  sacred  fire  was  extinfnisbed.— • 
And  eren  when  that  temple  was  bnmed,  toward  tbe  end 
of  the  first  Pnnia  arar,  L.  Ceeillns  Metstlas.  thea  pontit; 
rashed  thraach  the  flames,  aad  bioofht  off  the  PMnHmm 
aad  other  saorod  things,  thongh  with  the  loss  of  bis  sight 

t Bamingglaases  waia  faiTaatod  by  Aiahimadai,  whs 
isstlihad  Jw  yean  after  Kaaw. 
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conclusion  of  thb  time,  sach  as  chose  it  had  liberty 
to  marry,  and  quitting  their  sacred  employment 
to  take  up  some  other.  However,  we  have  ac- 
coQot  of  but  very  few  that  accepted  this  indaU 
gence,  and  those  did  not  prosper.  They  getferaiiy 
became  a  prey  to  repentance  and  regret,  from 
whence  the  rest,  inspired  with  a  religious  fear, 
were  willing  to  end  their  lives  under  the  same  iu- 
stituiiou. 

The  king  honored  them  with  great  privileges, 
such  as  power  to  make  a  will  during  their  father's 
life,  and  to  transact  their  other  affairs  without  a 
guardian,  like  the  mothers  of  three  children  now. 
When  they  went  abroad,  they  hod  the  fawn  car- 
ried before  them;*  and  if,  by  accident,  they  met 
a  person  led  to  execution,  his  life  was  granted 
him.  But  the  raetial  was  to  make  oath  f  that  it 
was  by  chance  she  met  him,  and  not  by  design. 
It  was  death  to  go  under  the  chair  in  which  tliey 
were  carried. 

For  smaller  offenses  these  virgins  were  punish- 
ed with  stripes;  and  sometimes  the  poniifex  maxi' 
mifs  gave  Uiem  the  discipline  naked,  in  some  dark 
place,  and  under  the  cover  of  a  vail:  but  she  that 
broke  her  vow  of  chastity  was  buried  alive  by  the 
CoUine  gate.  There,  within  the  walls,  is  raised  a 
little  mount  of  earth,  called  in  Latin  Aggerx  under 
which  is  prepared  a  small  cell  with  steps  to  de- 
scend to  it.  In  this  are  placed  a  bed,  a  lighted 
lamp,  and  some  slight  provisions,  such  as  bread, 
water,  milk,  and  oil,  as  they  thought  it  impious 
to  take  off  a  person  consecrated  with  tlie  most 
awful  ceremonies,  by  such  a  death  as  that  of 
famine.^  The  criminal  is  carried  to  punishment 
tlirough  the  Forum,  in  a  litter  well  covered  with- 
out, and  bound  up  in  such  a  manner  that  her 
cries  cannot  be  heard.  The  people  silently  make 
way  for  tlie  litter,  and  follow  it  with  marks  of 
extreme  sorrow  and  dejection.  There  is  no  spec- 
tacle more  dreadful  than  tliis,  nor  any  day  which 
the  city  passes  in  a  more  melancholy  manner. 
When  tlie  litter  comes  to  the  place  appointed,  the 
•fficers  loose  the  cords,  the  high-priest,  with  hands 
lifted  up  toward  heaven,  offers  up  some  private 
prayers  just  before  the  fatal  minute,  then  takes 
out  the  prisoner,  who  is  covered  with  a  vail,  and 
places  her  upon  the  steps  which  lead  down  to  the 
cell:  after  this,  he  retires  with  the  rest  of  the 
priests,  and  when  she  is  gone  down,  the  steps  are 
taken  away,  and  the  cell  is  covered  with  earth; 
fo  that  the  place  is  made  level  with  the  rest  of  the 
mount.  Thus  were  the  wtUda  punished  that  pre- 
served not  their  chastity. 

It  is  also  said,  that  Numa  built  the  temple  of 
Veata,  where  the  perpetual  fire  was  to  be  kept,^ 
in  an  orbicular  form,  not  intending  to  represent 
the  figure  of  the  earth,  as  if  that  was  meant  by 
Vesta,  but  the  frame  of  the  universe,  in  the  center 
of  which  the  Pythagoreans  place  the  element  of 
fiie,il  and  give  it  the  name  of  Vesta  and  Unity. 


*  This  Honor  ws«  not  conferred  upon  them  by  Numa,  bat 
ny  the  triumvirate  in  tiie  year  of  Rome  713. 

t  Neither  a  vestal  nor  a  priest  of  Jnpiter  was  obliged  to 
take  an  oath.    Tlier  were  believed  witnont  that  solemnity. 

t  There  seems  to  be  something  improbable  and  inconsis- 
tent  in  this.  Of  what  nse  could  provisions  be  to  the  vestal, 
who,  when  the  grave  was  closed  npon  her,  mnst  expire 
tbrongh  want  of  air?  Or,  if  she  could  make  nse  of  those 
pcovisions,  was  she  not  at  last  lo  die  by  famine?  Perhaps 
what  FlttUrch  here  calls  provisions  were  materials  for  some 
tacrifice. 

(  Dionysins  of  Halieamassns  (1.  ii)  is  of  opinion,  and 
probably  be  is  right,  that  Nnma  did  bnild  the  temple  of 
VMta  in  a  round  form,  to  represent  the  figure  of  the  earth; 
for  by  yeata  they  meant  the  earth. 

I  That  this  was  the  opinion  of  Philolant  and  other  Py> 
tbagoreans  is  well  known;  bat  Diogenes  Laertios  tells  as, 
tbat  Pytbagora*  himself  belli  the  sartk  to  bt  the  osatsr. 


The  earth  they  supposed  not  to  be  without  : 
tion,  nor  situated  in  the  center  of  the  world,  Init 
to  make  its  revolution  round  the  sphere  of  firei 
being  neither  one  of  the  most  valuable  nor  pria* 
cipai  parts  of  the  great  machine.  Plato,  too,  ia 
his  old  age,  is  reported  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion,  assigning  the  earth  a  different  situation 
from  the  center,  and  leaving  that,  as  the  place  of 
honor,  to  a  nobler  element 

The  Potdifices  were,  moreover,  to  prescribe  the 
form  of  funeral  rites  to  such  as  consulted  them. 
Numa  himself  taught  them  to  look  upon  the  last 
offices  to  the  dead  as  no  pollution.  He  instructed 
them  to  pay  all  due  honor  to  the  infernal  gods,  as 
receiving  the  most  excellent  part  of  us,  and  more 
particularly  to  venerate  the  goddess  libitina,  as 
be  called  her,  who  presides  over  funeral  eo- 
lemnities;  whether  be  meant  by  her  Proserpine, 
or  rather  Venus,*  as  some  of  the  most  learned 
Romans  suppose;  not  improperly  ascribing  to  the 
same  divine  power  the  care  of  our  birth  and  of 
our  death. 

He  himself  likewise  fixed  the  time  of  monmino, 
according  to  the  different  ages  of  the  decease)^ 
He  allowed  none  for  a  child  that  died  under  three 
years  of  age;  and  for  one  older,  the  mourning  was 
only  to  last  as  many  months  as  he  lived  years, 
provided  those  were  not  more  than  ten.  Tlie 
longest  mourning  was  not  to  continue  above  ten 
months,  after  which  space  widows  were  permitted 
to  marry  again;  but  she  that  took  another  hu»> 
band  before  that  term  was  out,  was  obliged  by 
his  decree  to  sacrifice  a  cow  witli  calf.f 

Numa  instituted  several  other  sacred  orders^ 
two  of  which  I  shall  mention,  the  Sain^X  and  IV- 
daUs,^  which  afford  particular  proofs  of  his  piety. 
The  Feeiales,  who  were  like  the  Irenophylakes,  or 
guardians  of  the  peace,  among  the  Credits,  had,  I 
believe,  a  name  expressive  of  their  office;  for  they 
were  to  act  and  mediate  between  the  two  parties, 
to  decide  their  differences  by  reason,  and  not  enf- 
fer  them  to  go  to  war  untU  all  hopes  of  justioe 
were  lost    1  he  Greeks  call  such  a  peace  Iren% 


*.Thit  Yenos  Likitina  was  the  same  with  Proserpine.— 
She  was  called  at  Delphi,  Venus  EpitUfiibiA,  Pinto  waa 
the  Jupiter  of  the  shades  below;  and  there  they  had  tbeii 
Meronry  too. 

t  Snch  an  unnatural  sacrifice  was  intended  to  deter  the 
widows  fiom  marrving  again  before  the  expiration  of  Ijieii 
mourning.  Romnlns*s  year  consisting  but  of  ten  months, 
when  Numa  afterward  added  two  months  more,  he  did  not 
sJter  the  time  he  had  before  settled  for  mourning;  and 
therefore,  though  after  that  time  we  often  meet  with  lAutau 
oMmui,  or  a  year's  mourning,  we  mnst  take  it  only  for  ths 
oldyear of  Romulus. 

The  ordinary  color  to  express  their  grief,  used  alike  by 
both  sexes,  was  black,  without  trimmings.  But  afier  the 
establishment  of  the  empire,  when  abundance  of  colors 
came  in  fashion,  the  old  primitive  white  grew  so  much 
into  contempt,  that  it  became  peculiar  to  Ute  women  for 
their  mourning.     Vida  Plut.  QiuDft.  Ram. 

There  were  several  accidents  which  often  occasioned  the 
concluding  of  a  public  mourning,  or  suspension  of  a  private 
one,  before  the  fixed  time,  such  as  the  dedication  of  a 
temple,  the  solemnity  of  public  games  or  festivals,  the  ••> 
lemn  lustration  performed  by  the  censor,  and  the  discharge, 
ing  of  a  vow  made  by  a  magistrate  or  a  gcneml.  They 
likewise  put  off  their  mourning  habit  when  a  father,  bro- 
ther, or  son,  returned  from  captivity,  or  when  some  of  tlis 
family  were  advanced  to  a  eonsiderable  employment. 

t  The  SalU  were  the  guardians  of  the  £9Hlia^  or  twelve 
shields  hung  up  in  the  temple  of  Mara.  They  took  theii 
name  from  their  dancing  in  the  celebration  or  an  annual 
festival  instituted  in  meroocy  of  a  miraculous  shield,  which 
Numa  pretended,  fell  down  from  heaven. 

ft  Dionysius  of  Halieamassns  finds  them  among  tho  Abo- 
rigines; and  Noma  is  said  to  have  borrowed  the  instiintioa 
from  the  people  of  Latium.  He  appointed  twenty  fteiaUSt 
chosen  out  of  the  most  eminent  families  in  Rome,  and  set^ 
tied  them  in  a  college.  Tho  paUr  patratms,  who  made 
peace,  or  denounced  war,  was  probably  one  of  their  bodv 
aeleoted  fi>r  that  purpose,  beeaase  be  bad  both  a  Ikthsr  sad 
a  tea  alive,    las.  1.  i,  o.  M. 
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M  pais  ma  end  to  aCrl/e»  not  hy  miitaal  ▼iotence, 
oat  in  a  rational  way.  In  like  manner  thefeeuUti, 
er  JheroUff,  wera  often  dispatched  to  sach  nations 
as  had  injmed  the  Romans,  to  perraade  them  to 
eotertaln  more  equitable  aentimenls:  if  they  re- 
jected their  application,  they  called  the  gods  to 
vitnea,  with  imprecations  against  themselires  and 
their  coantry,  if  their  caose  was  not  just;  and  so 
tbey  declared  war.  Bat  if  the  feeiaUt  refused  their 
mnctioB,  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  Roman  soldier, 
Bor  eren  for  the  kin^  himself,  to  begin  hostilities. 
War  was  to  commence  with  their  approbation,  as 
the  proper  judges  irhether  it  was  jast,  and  then 
the  sapiame  magistrate  was  to  deliberate  concern- 
ing the  proper  means  of  carrying  it  on.  The 
great  misfortanea  which  befell  the  city  from  the 
uaols,  are  said  to  iufre  proceeded  from  the  viola- 
tioQ  of  these  sacred  rites.  For  when  those  barba* 
Tians  were  besieging  Cluslum,  Fabins  Ambnstas 
was  seat  ambassador  to  their  camo,  with  propo- 
nil  of  peace  is  favor  of  the  besiegeo.  But  receiv- 
faig  a  barrii  answer,  he  thought  himself  released 
from  his  character  of  ambassador,  and  rashly 
takiag  ap  arms  for  the  Clasiaiis,  challenged  the 
brafcfit  man  in  the  Gaulish  army.  He  proved 
Tictorions,  indeed.  In  the  combat,  for  he  killed  his 
advenary,  and  carried  off  his  spoils:  hot  the  Gauls 
having  discovered  who  he  was,  sent  a  herald  to 
ftome  to  accuse  Fabius  of  bearing  arms  against 
them,  contrary  to  treaties  and  good  faith,  and 
withoat  a  dedaration  of  war.  Upon  this  the  fe- 
cisles  exhorted  the  senate  to  deliver  him  op  to  the 
Ganis;  but  he  applied  to  the  people,  and  being  a 
favorite  with  them,  was  screened  from  the  sen- 
teace.  Soon  after  this  the  Gauls  marched  to 
Rome,  and  sacked  the  whole  city  except  the  Ca- 
pitol: as  i|a  iiave  related  at  large  in  the  life  of 
Camillua. 

The  order  of  prieaits  called  SalU,  Is  said  to  have 
been  institoted  on  this  occasion:  In  the  eighth 
year  of  Noma's  rei^rn  a  pestilence  prevailed  in 
itely;  Rome  also  felt  its  lavages.  While  the 
people  were  greatly  dejected,  we  are  told  that  a 
bnzea  buckler  fell  from  heaven  Into  the  liands  of 
Noma.  Of  this  he  ^<ave  a  very  wonderful  account, 
leceired  from  Egerla  and  the  muses:  That  the 
backler  was  sent  do^n  for  the  preservation  of  the 
eity,  and  should  be  kept  with  great  care:  That 
eleven  others  shonld  be  made  as  like  it  as  possible 
hi  nxe  and  fashion,  in  order,  that  if  any  penon 
were  disposed  to  steal  it,  he  might  not  be  able  to 
diitiDguteh  that  which  fell  from  heaven  from  the 
nst  He  farther  declared,  that  the  place,  and  the 
meadows  about  it,  where  he  frequently  conversed 
with  tlie  muses,  sihoald  be  consecrated  to  those 
difioities;  and  that  the  spring  which  watered  the 
ground  ahouid  be  sacred  to  Uie  use  of  the  vestal 
virgins,  daily  to  sprinkle  and  purify  their  temple. 
The  immediate  cessation  of  tie  pestilence  is  said 


Is  have  confirmed    the   truth  of    this  account 

'Soma,  then  showed  tlie  buckler  to  the  artists,  and 

eoounanded  ihotn   to  exert  all  their  skill  for  an 

exact  resemblanee.   They  all  declined  the  attempt, 

except  Veturins  Mamnrius,  who  was  so  successful 

ia  the  imitaUon,  and  made  the  other  eleven  so  like 

it,  that  not  even  Name  himself  could  distinguish 

them.    He  gave  these  bucklers  in  charge  to  the 

SttU;  who  did  not  receive  their  name,  as  some 

pretend,  from  Selios  of  Samothrace  or  Man  tinea, 

that  taught  the  way  of  dancing  in  arms,  but  rather 

from  the  sahsultlve  dance  itself,  which  they  lead 

up  along  the  streets,  when  in  the  month  of  March 

(hey  carry  the  sacred  bucklers  through  the  city. 

Oa  that  oecaaion  they  are  habited  in  purple  veste, 

gin  with  broad  belU  of  brass;  they  wear  also  bra- 

Mk  helmet^,  and  carry  short  iwords,  with  which 

5 


they  strike  upon  the  bucklers,  and  to  those  aoundt 
they  keep  time  with  their  iieet.  They  move  in  aa 
agreeable  manner,  performing  certain  involutionfl 
and  evolutions  in  a  quick  measure,  with  Tigoi^ 
agility,  and  ease. 

These  bucklers  are  called  AneSia,  from  the  fomt 
of  them.  For  they  are  neither  circular,  nor  yet« 
like  the  peUm,  aemicircular,  but  fashioned  in  twe 
crooked,  indented  lines,  the  extremities  of  which 
meeting  close,  form  a  curve.  In  Greek  AncjfUmm 
Or  el9e  they  may  be^p  named  from  the  snooa  or 
bend  9f  tht  arm,  on  which  they  are  carried.  Thi« 
account  of  the  matter  we  have  from  Juba,  who  la 
very  desirous  to  derive  the  term  from  the  Greek. 
But  if  we  must  have  an  etymology  from  that  lan- 
guage, it  may  be  taken  from  their  descending^ 
anekathen,  from  on  high;  or  from  slaesis,  their 
healing  of  the  sick;  or  from  sadfanoa  tuns,  tlialff 
putting  an  end  to  the  drought;  or  lastly  from 
anateheaii,  deliverance  from  calamities:  For  which 
reason  also  Castor  and  Pollux  were  by  the  A  the* 
nians  called  anahf.  The  reward  Mamurius  ha4 
for  his  art,  was,  we  are  told,  an  ode,  which  th» 
Salians  sung  In  memory  of  him,  along  with  tli« 
Pvrrhic  dance.  Some,  however,  say,  it  was  not 
Veiuriu9  Mamuruu,  who  was  celebrated  in  that 
composition,  but  vtiut  msmoris,  the  mnckiU  r^ 
menufranee  of  the  thing. 

After  Numa  had  instituted  these  several  orders 
of  priests,  he  erected  a  royal  palace,  called  Ret^ 
near  the  temple  of  Veste;  and  there  he  passed 
most  of  his  time,  either  in  performing  some  sacred 
function,  or  instructing  the  priests,  or,  at  leaat,  ia 
conversing  with  them  on  some  divine  subject.  Ha 
had  also  another  house  upon  the  Qatrinsi  mounl| 
the  situation  of  which  they  still  show  us.  In  all 
public  ceremonies  and  processions  of  the  prteste  % 
herald  went  before,  who  gave  notice  to  the  peopla 
to  keep  holidav.  For,  as  they  tell  us,  the  rythM 
goreans  would  not  suffer  their  disciples  to  pay  any 
homage  or  worship  to  tlie  gods  in  a  cursory  man* 
ner,  but  required  them  to  come  prepared  for  It  by 
meditetion  at  home;  so  Kuma  was  of  opinion^ 
tliat  his  citizens  should  neither  see  nor  hear  any 
religious  service  in  a  slight  or  careless  way,  but 
disengaged  from  other  ftairs,  bring  with  then 
that  attention  which  an  object  of  such  lmporteno« 
required.  The  streeto  and  ways,  on  such  occa- 
sions, were  cleared  of  clamor,  and  all  manner  of 
noise  which  attends  manual  labor,  that  the  solem- 
nities might  not  be  disturbed.  Some  vestiges  of 
this  still  remain:  for  when  the  consul  is  employed 
either  in  augury  or  sacrificing,  they  call  out  te 
the  people,  Hoe  age.  Mind  tku;  and  thus  admonish 
them  to  be  orderly  and  attentive. 

Many  other  of  his  institutions  resemble  those 
of  the  rythagoreans.  For  as  these  had  precepts» 
which  enjoined  not  to  sit  upon  a  bushel;*  nor  te 
stir  the  fire  with  a  sword ;t  not  to  turn  back  upon 
a  journey  ;f  to  offer  an  odd  number  to  the  celes* 
tial  gods,  and  an  even  one  to  the  terrestrial  ;§  the 
sense  of  which  preoepte  is  hid  from  the  vulgar:  m 


*  That  is,  not  to  glr%  np  ours«Kes  to  idlaaais* 

t  Not  to  irritate  him  who  ia  alraadT  anftj. 

t  In  another  place  Platarch  girea  this  pcecept  thos:  JVavir 
retmm  from  tkt  tor dtrw.  Bat  the  tense  is  the  same;  Die 
lilce  a  man;  do  not  long  alter  life  when  it  is  depaitiaf,  sr 
wish  to  be  yonng  a|fain. 

(  The  Pasans  looked  on  an  odd  nnmber  as  the  moia 
perfect  and  the  sjmbol  of  concord,  becanse  it  cannot  be  di- 
vided into  two  eqnal  paru,  as  the  even  nnmber  may,  which 
is  therefore  the  symbol  of  division.  This  prejadioe  was 
not  only  the  reason  why  the  first  montli  was  eonsecraud  ts 
the  celestial,  and  the  second  to  the  terrestrial  deities;  bal 
gave  birth  to  a  thonsand  superstitions  praotioea,  which  la 
some  conntries  are  still  kept  np  b v  tJ  ^  •^  -  -  ~ 
reiJfioB  oaglit  te  hmw  sadaseivsa. 


PLUTAKCH'8  LIVES. 


WQTM  of  Nam9*i  have  »  ooneealed  mMiiiDg;  ai, 
not  to  offer  to  tho  godg  wine  proceeding  from  a 
Vine  unpruued;  nor  to  lacrifice  without  meal;*  to 
turn  round  when  you  woratiip;t  and  to  sit  down 
when  you  have  worshiped.  Tlie  two  firrt  pre- 
cepts  aeem  to  recommend  agriculture  as  a  part  of 
tjeugion.  And  the  turning  round  in  adoration,  is 
•aid  to  represent  the  circular  motion  of  the  world. 
But  I  rather  think,  that  as  the  temples  opened  to- 
ward the  east,  such  as  entered  them  necessarily 
turning  their  backs  upon  the  rising  sun,  made  a 
half  turn  to  that  quarter,  In  honor  of  the  god  of 
day,  and  then  completed  the  circle,  as  well  as  their 
devotions,  with  their  faces  toward  tlie  god  of  the 
temple.  Unless,  perhaps,  this  chanffe  of  posture 
may  have  an  enigmatical  meaning,  lue  the  Egyp- 
tian wheels,  admonishiog  us  of  the  instability  of 
everything  human,  and  preparing  us  to  acquiesce 
and  rest  satisfied  with  whatever  turns  and  changes 
the  divine  Being  allots  us.  As  for  sitting  down 
after  an  act  of  religion,  they  tell  us  it  was  intended 

C'  B  an  omen  of  success  in  prayer,  and  of  lasting 
appiness  afterward.  They  add,  that  as  actions 
are  divided  by  intervals  of  rest,  so  when  one  busi- 
psaa  was  over,  they  sat  down  in  presence  of  the 
gods,  that  under  their  auspicious  conduct  they 
Blight  begin  another.  Nor  is  this  repugnant  to 
wl^t  has  been  already  advanced;  since  the  law- 
giver wanted  to  accustom  us  to  address  tlie  deity, 
not  in  the  midst  of  business  or  hurry,  but  wlien 
we  have  time  and  leisure  to  do  it  as  we  ought. 

By  this  sort  of  religious  discipline  the  people 
liecame  so  tractable,  and  were  impressed  with  such 
a  veneration  of  Numa*s  power,  that  they  admitted 
many  ImprolNible,  and  even  fabulous  tales,  and 
thought  nothing  incredible  or  impossible  which  he 
undertook.  Thus  he  is  said  to  liave  invited  many 
of  the  citizens  to  his  table,^  where  he  took  care 
the  vessels  should  be  mean,  and  the  provisions 
plain  and  inelegant;  but  after  tiiey  were  seated, 
ne  told  them,  the  goddess  with  whom  he  used  to 
converse,  was  coming  to  visit  him,  when,  on  a 
•uddon  the  room  was  supplied  with  the  most  costly 
Tesseis,  and  the  table  with  a  most  magnificent  en- 
tertainment But  nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
absurd  than  what  is  related  of  his  conversation 
With  Jupiter.  The  story  goes,  that  when  mount 
AverUine  was  not  enclosed  within  the  walls,  nor 
yet  inhabited,  but  abounded  with  flowing  springs 
and  shady  groves,  it  was  frequented  by  two  demi- 
godi),  Piuus  and  Faunas.  These,  in  other  respects, 
Were  like  the  SaiyrM^  or  the  race  of  Titans:  but 
In  the  wonderful  feats  they  performed  by  their 
•kill  in  pharmacy  and  magic  more  resembled  the 
itUii  DaeiyU^  (as  the  Greeks  call  them);  and  thus 
provided,  they  roamed  about  Italy.    They  tell  us. 


*  Th«  principal  intention  of  this  precept  might  be  to  wean 
them  from  tbe  sacrificeB  of  blood,  and  to  bring  them  to  offer 
#nly  cakes  and  figurei  of  aniraaii  made  of  patte. 

t  Probably  to  repreneot  the  immen«ily  of  the  Godhead. 

t  Dionysius  telU  us,  that  Numa  showed  these  Romans 
all  Uie  rooms  of  his  palace  in  the  morning,  meanly  furnished, 
and  without  anv  signs  of  a  great  entertainment;  that  he 
kept  ihem  with  him  great  part  of  the  day;  and  when  they 
returned  to  sup  with  him  by  invitation  in  llie  evening,  they 
found  everything  surprisingly  magnificent.  It  is  likely, 
Kuroa  imputed  the  change  to  his  invisible  IViond. 

i  Uiodorus  tells  us  from  Ephoms,  the  IdoDi  Dactyli  were 
originally  from  mount  Ida  in  Phrygia,  from  whence  tliey 
ttassed  into  Europe  with  king  Minos.  Thev  settled  f  rst  in 
Bamothrace,  where  they  taught  the  inhaoilants  religious 
Irites.  Orpheus  is  thought  to  have  been  their  disciple;  and 
tiie  firft  that  carried  a  form  of  worship  over  into  Greece.  The 
Uactyii  are  likewise  said  to  have  foand  out  the  use  of  fire, 
•nd  to  have  discovered  the  nature  of  iron  and  brass  to  the 
hihabitanta  of  the  country  adjoining  to  Mount  Berecynthus, 
and  to  have  taught  them  the  way  of  working  them.  For 
this,  and  many  other  useful  diioovexiei,  thejr  wero  after 
tfMir  dtadi  wonliiped  a«  gods. 


that  Naina,  having  miiod  tha  foiintalii  of  wkach 

they  used  to  drink  with  wine  and  koney,  anrprised 
and  caught  them.  Upon  this,  they  turoed  them- 
selves into  many  forms,  and,  quitting  their  naturml 
figure,  assumed  strange  and  honrible  appearances. 
But  when  they  found  they  could  not  break  or 
escape  from  the  bond  that  held  them,  they  ac- 
quainted htm  with  many  secrets  of  futurity  and 
taught  kiim  a  charm  for  thunder  and  lightning, 
composed  of  onions,  hair,  and  pilchards,  which  Ip 
used  to  this  day.  Others  say,  these  demigods  did 
not  communicate  the  charm,  but  tliat  by  jhe  force 
of  magic  they  brought  down  Jupiter  from  heaven. 
The  god,  resenting  this  at  lfuma*8  hands,  or- 
dered the  charm  to  cmuUt  of  head$.  Of  OnionOa 
replied  Numa.  No  hitman. — Hairo,  said  Numa, 
desirous  to  fence  against  the  dreadful  injunctions 
and  interrupting  Uie  god.  JUving,  said  Jupiter: 
PUehardo,  said  Numa.  He  was  instructed,  it 
seems,  by  Egeria,  how  to  manage  the  matter. 
Jupiter  went  away  propitious,  in  Greek  tieoa* 
whence  the  place  was  called  iiieeum:*  and  so  the 
charm  was  effected.  These  things,  fabulous  and 
ridiculous  as  they  are,  sl^ow  bow  superstition,  con- 
firmed by  custom,  operated  qnon  the  minds  of  the 
people.  As  for  Numa  himself,  he  placed  his  con*- 
fideuce  so  entirely  in  God,  that  when  one  brought 
him  word  the  enemy  was  coming,  he  only  amiledj 
saying.  And  I  am  sacrificiag. 

tie  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  that  ballt 
temples  to  Fideo,\  or  Faith,  and  to  TerminutJi. 
and  he  taught  the  Romans  to  swear  hyfaiih,  ap 
the  greatest  of  oaths;  which  they  still  continna 
to  make  use  of.  In  our  times  they  sacrifice  ani- 
mals in  the  fields,  both  on  public  and  private 
occasions,  to  Terminus,  as  the  god  of  boundariea; 
but  formerly  the  ofiering  was  an  Inanimate  onej 
for  Numa  argued  that  there  should  be  no  effusion 
of  blood  iQ  the  rites  of  a  god,  who  is  the  witnees 
of  justice,  and  guardian  of  peace.  It  is  indeed 
certain,  that  Numa  was  the  nrst  who  marked  out 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  territory;  Romulus  being 
UDwilling,  by  measuring  out  his  own,  to  show 
how  much  he  had  encroached  upon  the  neighbor- 
ing countries:  for  bounds,  if  preserved,  are  bar- 
riers against  lawless  power :  if  violated,  they  are 
evidences  of  injustice.  The  territory  of  the  city 
was  by  no  means  extensive  at  first,  but  Romulus 
added  to  it  a  considerable  district  gained  by  the 
sword.  All  this  Numa  divided  among  the  indi- 
gent citizens,  that  poverty  might  not  drive  them 
to  rapine;  and,  as  he  turned  the  applicatioD  of 
the  people  to  agriculture,  their  temper  was  sub- 
dued together  with  the  ground.  For  no  occupa- 
tion implants  so  speedy  and  so  effectual  a  love  of 
peace,  as  a  country  life;  where  there   remalna 


*  Tliii  is  PIvtareh*!  misuke.  Ovid  informs  ni  (FatL  L 
iii),  that  Jupiter  was  called  Elieius  from  eHeertf  to  dra^ 
out,  because  Jupiter  was  drawn  out  of  heaven  on  this  occft* 
sion. 

t  This  was  intended  to  make  the  Romans  pay  as  mooli 
regard  to  their  word,  as  to  a  contract  in  writing.    And  so 


excellent  in  fact,  were  their  principles,  that  Polybins  givet 
the  Romans  of  his  time  this  honorable  testimony — *'  They 
most  inviolably  keep  their  word  without  being  obliged  to  il 


by  bail,  witness,  or  promise;  whereas,  ten  seoorttiea^ 
twenty  promises,  and  as  many  witnesses,  cannot  hinder  ths 
faithless  Greeks  from  attempting  to  deceive  and  disappoint 
you.**  No  wonder,  then,  that  so  virtuous  a  people  wer* 
viotwious  over  thoss  that  were  become  thoa  degesecate  and 
dislipnest. 

}The  Dii  Termini  were  f*fresented  by  stones,  whi^ 
Numa  caused  to  be  placed  esi  the  borders  of  the  Romas 
state,  and  of  each  man's  privaie  lands.  In  honor  of  these 
deities,  he  instituted  a  testival  called  TtrmifMUm,  whiek 
was  annuallv  celebrated  on  the  S3d  and  23d  of  February.— 
To  remove  tne  Dii  Termini  wM  deemed  a  sacrilege  of  se 
heinous  a  natnre,  thai  any  man  might  kill,  with  imponity, 
the  lcsai|ntMf • 


KUMA. 


their  prapftity,  but  the  teniplaUoiw  to  iDJusttoe 
iBii  aTUiee  are  TOmoTed.  Nama,  tharaftire,  intro- 
4iieed  aaumf  hia  anbjaeti  an  attachment  to  bua- 
baadiy  aa  a  efaann  of  peaoa,  and  contriving  a 
baaneflB  for  them,  which  would  rather  form  their 
maanen  so  simplicity,  than  raiae  them  to  opnleuoe, 
he  divided  the  eouniry  into  aeveral  portions, 
which  Iw  called  p^gU  or  borongkia,  and  appointed 
over  each  of  them  a  frovernor  or  overeeer.  Some- 
timm  aiao  he  inapeetod  them  himself,  and  judginip 
of  tJie  diapoaitioB  of  the  people  by  the  condition 
•f  tlieir  farms,  some  he  advanced  to  posts  of  hon- 
or and  trust;  and  on  tlie  other  hand,  ho  repri- 
manded and  endeaTored  to  reform  the  negii|^nt 
and  the  idle> 

But  the  most  admired  of  all  bis  institutions  is 
his  dJstrilmtloB  of  tim  citiiens  into  companies, 
aecoidiBg  to  their  arts  and  trades.  For  the  city 
^ottflbting,  aa  we  Imve  olmerved,  of  two  nations, 
IT  rather  focttona,  who  were  by  no  means  willinf 
•  unite,  or  to  blot  out  the  lemembmnce  of  their 
ffigittal  difl&reBoa,  but  maintained  perpetual  con- 
gests and  party  quarrels;  lie  took  the  same  methpd 
with  tiiem  aa  ia  need  to  incorporate  bard  aiid 
mhd  bocbea,  whieh,  while  eaUre,  wUl  not  mix  at 
■U,  but  when  redooed  to  powder,  nnlte  with  ease. 
To  aUain  thia  purpoae,  be  divided,  as  I  said, 
the  whole  multitude  into  small  bodies,  who  gain- 
ing new  diatinctiona,  lost  by  degrees  the  great 
■ad  original  one,  in  eonsequenee  of  their  Mng 
thas  broken  into  so  many  parts.  Tbie  distribu- 
tion waa  made  according  to  ttie  mversl  arts  or 
tmdea  of  mnaiclana,  goldsmiths,  mssons,  dyers, 
ihoemakeia,  tanneni,  oraziers,  and  potters.  He 
esHected  the  other  artificers  also  into  companies, 
who  had  their  reapectire  bails,  courts,  and  nil- 
gioaa  oeremoBioa,  peculiar  to  each  society.  By 
tltese  means  ho  first  took  away  the  distinction  of 
Salbines  and  Ronsans,  subjects  of  Tatlns  and  sub- 
jects of  Romulus,  both  name  and  thing;  the  very 
■epaiatioa  into  parts  mixing  and  incorporating  the 
wnoio  together. 

He  is  celebrated  also,  in  his  political  capacity, 
Ibr  conecting  the  law  which  empowered  fathers  to 
sell  their  children,^  excepting  such  as  married 
by  their  fallwr's  coounaud  or  consent;  for  be 
mekoaed  it  a  great  hardship  that  a  woman  should 
mairy   a  man   as  fne,  snd   tisen   live  with    a 

He  attempted  the  reformation  of  the  calendar 
too,  whk:h  he  executed  with  some  degree  of  skill, 
though  not  with  absolute  exactness.  In  the  reign 
of  Romulus,  it  had  neither  measure  nor  order, 
aooie  months  consisHog  of  fewer  than  twenty 
daja4  while  aome  were  stretched  to  thirty-five, 


*  To  Mfleet  tiM  eekiTmtfam  of  a  Ikna  was  cemidcred 
SHiiiwy  tJw  Bonans  u  a  muothm  prokrmms  s  &nlt  that 
Berited  tl>e  chafttisemant  of  th«  oaasor. 

t  Roanlm  had  allowed  fatfaara  |Taater  powar  over  their 
cbtI4r»a  ihan  maatert  had  over  their  slaves.  For  a  master 
coald  §mU  bit  slave  bat  oace;  wheraas  a  fathar  ooaJd  seU 
hsa  eon  thiva  tinea,  let  hia  b«  of  wbal  age  or  ooadiiioo 

X  Bet  Vacfobtne  lelh  ns  (Satanial.  1. 1,  e.  IS  ),  that  Bo- 
aralaa  aettlad  the  anmber  of  days  with  nore  eqaality,  allot* 
ti^  to  Ma«ah,  May,  Qaintilis,  and  Ortol»er  one  and  thirty 
4i*j9  eaeb;  w  ApriK  Jane,  Sestilis,  November,  and  Be- 
caabar,  thirty:  making  up  ia  all  three  hundred  and  foar 
dava.  V oma  was  baiter  aeoaaiated  with  the  celestial  mo- 
la  the   ' 


. ,  first  place,  added  the  two 

■mrths  of  Jaaaary  and  Febmary.  By  the  way,  it  is  pioba* 
hie,  the  f»a4l«r  will  think,  that  neither  Romnlas,  nor  any 
atliar  SMa,  coaM  be  so  ignorant  as  to  make  the  Innar  year 
caaaist  of  three  himdrad  and  foor  days:  and  that  the  Bo- 
laaas  facfcoaed  by  faaar  months,  and  consequently  by  the 
bear  year,  orietnaUj,  ia  plain,  by  their  calends,  nones,  and 
iha.  To  eoipoae  liieee  two  moaths,  he  added  fifty  days 
totht  Ibea  kaadnd  wad  £>ov»  ia  ocdm  to  make  thaai  aa* 


and  athata  avau  to  maia.  They  had  bo  Idsa  of 
tiia  difforeace  between  the  anaaal  eoaiaa  of  tha 
son  and  that  of  the  moon,  and  only  hdd  dowa 
tills  position,  that  the  year  consisted  of  thrse  hnn> 
drsd  and  sixty  days.  Noma,  then,  observing  thai 
there  was  a  difference  ot  eleven  days,  three  hnn- 
dred  and  fifty-four  days  making  up  the  lunar  yeari 
and  three  bundrsd  and  sixty-five  tiie  soler,  don* 
bled  thoee  eleven  days,  and  Inaerted  them  as  aa 
intercalary  month  after  that  of  February,  every 
other  year.  This  additional  month  wss  called  by 
the  Ronians  MffodrnvM.  But  this  amendment 
of  the  irregalarity  afterward  required  a  farther 
amendment.  He  likewise  altered  the  order  of  tha 
months,  making  March  the  third,  which  was  tha 
firat ;  January  first,  which  was  the  eleventh  of 
Romulua,  and  Februarv  the  second,  which  wm 
the  twelfih  and  last  Many,  however,  assert,  that 
the  two  months  of  January  and  February  weia 
added  by  Numa,  whereas  before  they  had  reckoned 
but  ten  months  ia  the  year,  as  some  bariwrout 
nations  had  but  three;  and,  among  the  Greeks 
the  Arcadians  four,  and  the  Acamanians  sUc  . 
The  Egyptian  year,  they  tell  us,  at  first,  consisted 
only  of  one  month,  afterward  four.  And,  tliere* 
fore,  though  they  inhabit  a  new  oonntrr,  they 
seem  to  be  a  very  ancient  people,  and  reckon  la 
their  chronology  an  incredible  number  of  yean^ 
because  they  account  months  for  yean.* 

That  the  Roman  year  contained  at  first  tea 
months  only,  and  not  twelve,  we  hare  a  proof  ia 
the  name  of  the  last;  for  they  still  call  it  Decern* 
her,  or  the  tenth  month;  and  that  March  WM  tba 
fint  is  also  evident,  because  the  fifth  from  it  was 
oalled  Qainftfit,  the  sixth,  SexiHiB,  and  so  the  rest  ia 
their  order.  If  January  and  February  had  thea 
been  phwed  before  Mareb,  the  month  Qtria^tt 
wonld  have  been  the  fifth  in  name,  but  the  seventh 
in  reckoning.  Beskle,  It  is  reasonable  to  concloda» 
that  the  month  of  March,  dedicated  by  Romulua 
to  the  god  Ifaff,  should  stand  firet;  and  April 
second,  which  has  Its  name  from  ApkndiU  ot 
VenuM,  for  in  this  month  the  women  sacrifice  ta 
that  goddem,  and  batlie  on  the  firet  of  it,  with 
crowns  of  myrtle  on  their  heads.  Some,  however, 
my,  April  derives  not  lis  name  from  ApkndiU ; 
but  aa  the  very  sound  of  the  term  seems  to  die* 
tate,  from  tqferire,  fo  open,  because  the  spring 


swer  to  the  eoorsa  of  the  moon.  Beside  this,  he  obsorrad 
the  difference  between  the  solar  and  the  Innar  ooyrse  to  be 
eleven  days ;  end,  to  remedy  the  ineqaality,  he  doabled 
those  days  after  every  two  y«vs,  adding  an  interstitial 
month  after  February;  wliioh  Flataroh  here  oalls  Mtrctdim 
ntu;  and,  in  tlie  life  of  Jalios  Casar,  JUretdannu,  Fastaa 
speaks  of  certain  days  which  he  calls  Dies  Mercedonii, 
because  they  were  appointed  for  tbe  payment  of  workmea 
aad  domestics,  which  is  all  we  kaow  of  the  word.  As  Numa 
waa  sentible  that  the  solar  year  oonsisud  of  three  huadiad 
aad  aiity.five  days  and  six  hours,  and  that  the  six  houra  made 
a  whole  day  in  n>nr  years,  he  commanded  that  the  month 
Meroedinus  after  every  four  years,  should  consist  of  twenty* 
three  days:  but  the  care  of  these  intercalations  being  left  ta 
the  priesu,they  put  in  or  left  out  the  inUrcalarr  dav  or  nonlh» 
aa  ihev  fancied  it  lucky  or  unlucky;  aad  by  that  maaas 
created  such  a  conftiBiou,  that  the  festivals  came,  in  prooais 
of  time,  to  be  kept  at  a  season  quite  contrary  ta  what  thej 
had  been  formerly.  The  Roman  calendar  had  fained  new 
three  months  in  the  days  of  Jnlfas  Casar,  and  thareibia 
wanted  a  great  reformation  again. 

*  To  suppose  the  Egyptians  reckoned  months  for  yasH 
does  indeed  brine  theii  computation  pretty  near  the  trutl^ 
with  respect  to  tne  then  age  of  the  world;  for  lliey  reck- 
oned a  succession  of  kincs  for  the  space  of  36,000  ^ears.^ 
But  that  supposition  would  make  the  reigns  of  their  kings 
nnreasonabiv  short.  Beside,  Herodotus  says,  the  Egyp- 
tians were  tne  first  that  began  to  compute  by  vears;  and 
that  they  made  the  year  consist  of  twelve  months.  Their 
boasted  antiquity  must,  therefore,  be  imputed  to  theit 
suetehing  the  fabulous  part  of  their  history  too  for  back.-« 
As  to  Plutarch's  saying  that  Egvpt  was  a  new  couatir,  it  is 
strange  that  such  a  notion  cou^  avar  bt  anfartained  by  a 
Biaa  of  his  Itaowladga. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


ki(?lBf  then  altalMd  iti  ▼Ujor,  fi^pitu  and  imlbld* 
thA  UoMonu  of  pUnUk  Tlie  next  moath,  which 
li  that  of  May,  is  lo  called  from  JfaM,  the  mother 
«f  Mereaiy;  for  to  him  it  it  sacred.  Jane  is  so 
ityied  from  the  youthful  season  of  the  year.  Some 

2;ain  inform  ns,  that  tliese  two  months  borrow 
eir  names  from  the  two  ages,  oid  and  young; 
for  the  older  menare  called  m^orei,  and  tlie  you  ag- 
ar jnntorsf.  The  succeeding  mouths  were  de- 
nominated according  to  the  order,  of  fifth,  sixth, 
•srenth,  eighth,  ninth,  tenth.  Afterward  Quin- 
tUia  was  called  July,  in  honor  of  Julius  Casar, 
who  OToroame  Pompey ;  and  SextUig,  August, 
from  Augustus  the  second  emperor  of  Rome. 
To  the  two  following  months  Domitian  gave  his 
two  names  of  Oermanieui  and  JhmUiunu$,  which 
luted  hut  a  little  while;  for  when  he  was  slain, 
they  resumed  their  oid  names,  Septrmber  and 
October.  The  two  last  were  the  only  ones  that 
ill  along  retained  the  original  appellation  which 
they  liad  from  their  order.  February,  which  was 
alther  added  or  transposed  by  Nuraa,  is  the  month 
•f  purification;  for  so  the  term  signifies;. and  then 
ffite»  are  celebrated  for  the  purifying  of  trees,*  and 
wrocuring  a  blessing  on  their  fruits;  then  also  the 
fcast  of  the  LupemUia  is  held,  whose  ceremonies 
neatly  resemble  those  of  a  lustration.  January,  the 
Irst  month,  is  so  named  from  Jantts.  And  Noma 
wems  to  me  to  liaTe  taken  away  the  precedency 
from  March,  which  is  denominated  from  the  god 
of  war,  with  a  design  to  show  his  preference  of 
the  political  rirtuee  to  the  martial.  For  this  Jamis, 
In  the  most  remote  antiquity,  whether  a  demigod 
•r  a  king,  being  reuiarkahle  for  his  political 
abilities  and  his  cultivation  of  society,  reclaimed 
men  from  their  rude  and  savage  manners;  he  is 
therefore  represented  with  two  faces,  as  having 
altered  the  former  state  of  the  world,  and  given 

Suite  a  new  turn  to  life.  He  has  also  a  temple  at 
lome  with  two  gates,  which  they  call  the  gates 
of  war.  It  is  the  custom  for  this  temple  to  stand 
•pen  in  the  time  of  war,  and  to  be  shut  in  time 
ti  peace.  The  latter  was  seldom  the  case,  as  the 
omplre  has  been  generally  engaged  in  war  on 
Account  of  its  great  extent,  and  its  having  to  con- 
lend  with  so  many  surrounding  barbarous  nations. 
Jt  has  therefore,  been  shut  only  in  the  reien  of 
Augustus  C8Bsar,t  when  he  liad  conquered  An- 
tony :  and  before,  in  the  consulate  of  Marcus 
AtUtiust  and  Titus  Manlius,  a  litde  while;  for,  a 
■ew  war  breaking  out,  it  was  soon  opened  again. 
In  Numa*s  reign,  however,  it  was  not  opened  for 
one  day«  but  stood  constantly  shut  during  the 
•pace  of  forty-three  years,  while  uninterrupted 
peace  reigned  in  every  quarter.  Not  only  the 
people  of  Rome  were  softened  and  humanized  by 
the  justice  and  mildness  of  the  Icing,  but  even  the 


•  Another  leading  hai  it,  rott  ^tvu(  Wftyi^Kri  instead 
«rT0<€  ^urotC  and  th«n  tlM  lenta  will  be,  tAsp  »aenlie$  to 
tk*  dtad.  Both  have  their  aattioritiei ;  tha  oommon  reading 
beioff  tnpported  by  a  patsage  in  Ovid,  who  takei  notice 
0at  the  Luptrei  parified  the  gronnd^ 

Se€tM  quia  P§U»  Imptrei 

Omns  tolwm  inutrmt.—lAh,  ii,  Fait. 

And  the  other,  which  seemi  the  better,  rests  npon  the  an- 
thorit^  of  Varro  and  others,  who  mention  an  offering  to  the 
dead  in  the  month  of  February .~^ft  dns  iKftrit  Fioruarit 
tifp«lUAM»t  qiukl  tune  his  pareuutnr. 

^  Angnitns  shot  the  temple  of  Janas  three  sareral  times; 
one  of  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  750,  before  the  birth 
ef  onr  Savionr,  according  to  Isaiah's  prophesy,  that  all  the 
world  shonld  be  blessed  with  peace,  when  the  Prince  of 
Peace  was  bom.  This  temple  was  also  shut  by  Vespasian 
after  his  trinmph  over  the  Jews. 

t  Instead  or  Marcus  we  shonld  read  Caioa  Attilins.-— 
Titns  Maalins,  his  oolleagne,  shot  the  temple  of  Janna  at 
|he  eoaolnsioB  of  the  Ant  Pnnic  war. 


olronmjaooBt  elttei,  breatfainf,  aa  It  wora*  Hm 
same  salutary  and  delightfol  air,  began  to  chango 
their  behavior.  Like  the  Romaaa,  they  beoamo 
deslrotts  of  peace  and  good  laws,  of  caltlvating 
the  ground,  educating  their  children  in  tranqnif 
lity,  and  paying  their  homage  to  the  gods.  Italy 
then  was  taken  op  with  festivals  and  sacrifices, 
gamea  and  entertainments;  the  people,  without 
any  apprehensions  of  danger,  mixed  in  a  friendly 
manner,  and  treated  each  other  with  mutual  hospi- 
tality; the  love  of  virtue  and  justice,  as  from  the 
source  of  Numa's  wisdom,  gently  flowing  upon  all, 
and  movioff  with  the  composure  of  kit  hearts- 
Even  the  hyperbolical  expressions  of  the  poeta 
fall  short  of  describing  the  happiness  of  those 
days. 

Seenra  Artkckns  spread  her  slender  toils 
0*er  the  broad  bockiler;  eating  mat  consaip'd 
The  vengeful  swords  and  once  far-gleaming  speara: 
No  more  the  tramp  of  war  swells  its  hoarse  throaty 
Nor  robs  the  eyelids  of  their  genial  slumber.* 

We  have  no  account  of  either  war  or  insnrroo* 
tion  in  the  state  during  Numa*8  reign.  Nay,  ho 
experienced  neither  enmity  nor  envy;  nor  did 
ambition  dictate  either  open  or  private  attempt* 
against  his  crown.  Whether  it  were  the  fear  of 
the  goda,  who  took  so  pious  a  roan  under  their 
protection,  or  reverence  of  his  virtue,  or  the  sin- 
gular good  fortune  of  his  times,  that  kept  tbo 
manners  of  men  pure  and  unsullied;  he  was  am 
illustrious  imtance  of  that  truth,  which  Plato 
several  agM>  after  ventured  to  deliver  concerning 
government:  Tliat  the  only  turepntpeel  ofddioef 
anee  from  the  evU$  of  We  will  be,  when  the  divins 
Provtdence  shall  so  order  it,  thti  the  regal  power» 
intyeeted  in  a  prince  who  hoe  the  eenttmmte  efa  phi-' 
loeopher,  shall  render  virtue  triumphant  over  sue. 
A  man  of  such  wisdom  is  not  only  happy  in  him- 
self, but  contributea,  by  his  instructions,  to  tho 
happiness  of  others.  There  is,  in  truth,  no  need 
either  of  force  or  menaces,  to  direct  the  multitude; 
for  when  they  see  virtue  exemplified  in  so  gloriona 
a  pattern  as  the  life  of  their  prince,  they  bepomo 
wise  of  themselves,  and  endeavor  by  friendship 
and  unanimity,  by  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and 
temperance,  to  form  themselves  to  a  happy  life. 
This  is  the  noblest  end  of  government;  and  he  la 
most  worthy  of  the  royal  seat  who  can  regulate 
the  lives  and  dispositions  of  his  subjects  in  such  a 
manner.  No  one  was  more  sensible  of  this  thaa 
Numa. 

As  to  his  wives  and  children,  there  are  g^reat 
contradictions  amonff  historians.  For  some  aay^ 
he  had  no  wife  but  Tatia,  nor  any  child  but  ono 
daughter  named  Pompiiia.  Others,  beside  that 
daughter,  give  an  account  of  four  sons.  Pompon, 
Piuus,  Calpus,  and  Mamercus;  every  one  of  which 
left  an  honorable  posterity,  the  Pomponii  being 
descended  from  Pompon,  the  Pinarii  from  Pinu8» 
the  Calpurnii  from  Calpus,  and  the  Mamercii 
from  Mamercus.  Them  were  surnamed  Regis  or 
IHngs.i  But  a  third  set  of  writers  accuse  tlio 
former  of  forging  these  genealogies  from  Numa* 
in  order  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  particular 
families.  And  they  tell  us,  that  Pompiiia  was  not 
the  dauflrhter  of  Tatia,  but  of  Lucretia,  another 
wife,  whom  he  married  after  he  ascended  tho 
throne.  All,  however,  ame,  that  Pompiiia  waa 
married  to  Marcius,  son  of  that  Marclus  who  per- 


*  Plntaroh  took  this  passage  from  some  excellent  i  .. 
of  Bacchylides  in  praise  of  peace,  given  us  by  Stobssas. 

t  Am  was  the  surname  of  the  Amilians  or  Maraians,  but 
not  of  the  Pomponians,  the  Pinarians,  or  Mameroiaos.— 
The  Pinarii  were  descended  from  a  fkmily  who  were 
priests  of  Ueronles,  and  more  anoieat  thaa  the  timet  sf 
Nom^ 


NUMA. 


I  NniBft  to  aeeept  the  crown:  fur  be  foUow- 
•d  him  to  Rom^,  wbere  he  wee  earolted  a  eemtor, 
and,  after  Nama's  death,  was  competitor  with 
TUIafl  Hoetillaa  for  the  throne;  but,  lailioff  in  the 
entarpriee,  lie  starved  himself  to  death.  His  eon 
llarciaa,  basband  to  Pompilia,  remained  in  Rome, 
and  had  a  aon  named  Ancua  Marciiu,  who  reign- 
ed alter  Tatios  Hoatiiina.  Thia  son  is  said  to  have 
beea  bat  five  years  old  at  the  death  of  Numa. 

Kama  was  rarried  off  by  no  sudden  or  acute 
distemper:  but,  as  Pise  relates,  wasted  away  iu- 
aenmbly  with  old  age  and  a  gentle  decline.  He 
was  soofee  few  years  above  eigiity  when  he  died. 

The  neighboring  nations  tiiat  were  in  friendsliip 
mad  alliance  with  Rome,  strove  to  make  the  honors 
of  his  burial  equal  to  the  happioesa  of  his  life,  at- 
toodiog  with  crowns  and  oUier  public  offvriogB. 
The  senators  carried  the  bier,  and  the  ministers  of 
the  gods  walked  In  procession.  The  rest  of  the 
people,  with  the  women  and  children,  crowded  to 
the  faneral ;  not,  as,  if  they  were  attendin;^  the 
interment  of  an  aged  king,  but  as  if  they  had  lost 
one  of  tlieir  beloved  relations  in  the  bloom  ofiire; 
for  tliey  followed  it  with  tears  and  loud  lamenta- 
tions. They  did  not  burn  the  body,*  because  (as 
we  are  told)  he  himself  forbade  it;  but  they  mode 
two  stone  coffins,  and  buriexl  them  under  the 
Janiculum;  the  one  containing  his  body,  and  the 
other  the  sacred  books  which  he  had  written,  in 
tlie  same  manner  as  the  Grecian  legiilators  wrote 
their  tables  of  laws.  ' 

Noma  had  taken  care,  however,  in  his  lifetime, 
to  instruct  the  priests  in  all  that  those  books  con- 
tained, and  to  impress  both  the  sense  and  practice 
on  their  memories.  He  then  ordered  them  to  be 
barled  with  him,  persuaded  that  such  mysteries 
conld  not  safely  exist  in  lifeless  writiug.  In- 
fluenced by  the  same  reasoning,  It  Lb  said,  the 
Pythagoreans  did  not  commit  tlieir  precepts  to 
-^rriliiig,  but  intrusted  thern  to  the  memories  of 
such  as  they  thought  worthy  of  so  great  a  deposit. 
And  when  they  happened  to  communicate  to  an 
QBworthy  person  their  abstruse  problems  in  geo- 
metry, they  gave  out  that  the  gods  threatened  to 
avenge  his  profaneness  and  impiety  with  some 
great  and  idgnal  calamity.  Those,  therefore  may 
be  well  excused  who  endeavor  to  prove  by  so 
many  resemblances  that  Numa  was  acquainted 
with  f^tliagoras.     Valerius  Antias   rehites,  that 

*  Is  tlw  Boct  saeieaC  tiai«»  thej  committal  the  lN»di«t 
sT  the  dmwA  to  the  groaad,  as  appear*  (torn  th«  hutonr  of 
dM  pmtriarchs.  But  ibe  E^jptiant,  from  a  rain  desire  ofpra- 
nrria;  their  bodies  from  eormption  after  death,  had  them 
eMhaJaed;  posoaa  of  cMwditioa  with  rioh  tpicet,  and  eTen 
Um  poor  had  tJieirs  proacrred  with  salt.  Th«  Greeks,  to 
^iaie  the  ineoorenieoces  that  naifht  possibly  huppen  from 
cemtptioa,  burned  the  bodies  of  the  dead;  bat  Pliny  tells 
Bs  that  Sytla  was  the  first  Roman  whose  bodjr  was  homed. 
When  P^Mism  was  abolished,  the  baraini;  of  dead  bodies 
assstj  with  ft;  and  in  tlio  belief  of  the  resurreetioa,  Chris. 
Ifaas  committed  their  dead  with  doe  care  and  honor  to  the 
SMh,  to  fvpote  thoro  antU  il>at  great  event. 


theie  were  twelve  books  written  In  Lttia  ooa* 
oeming  religion,  attd  twelve  more  of  philosophy* 
in  Greek,  bnried  in  that  coffin.  Bat  fear  bun* 
dred  years  after,*  when  Pnbiins  Cornelius  aa4 
Marcus  Btebios  were  eonsals,  a  prodigious  fall  of 
rain  having  washed  away  tlie  earth  that  covered 
the  coffins,  and  the  lids  falling  off,  one  of  th#im 
appeared  entirely  empty,  without  the  least  remaio* 
of  the  body;  in  the  other  the  books  were  founA 
Petilius,  then  Prator,  having  examloed  them,  made 
his  report  upon  oatli  to  the  senate,  that  it  appear* 
ed  to  him  inconsistent  both  with  jaetice  and  rsU- 
giott,  to  make  them  public:  in  consequence  of 
wiiich  all  the  volumes  were  carried  into  theCoia^ 
tium,  and  burned. 

Glory  follows  in  the  train  <^  great  nen,  aai 
increases  after  their  death;  for  envy  doee  not  long 
survive  them;  nay,  it  sometimes  diee  before  theok 
The  misfortanee,  indeed,  of  the  succeeding  klngi 
added  laster  to  the  character  of  Numa.  Of  t£s 
five  that  came  after  him  the  last  was  drives 
from  the  throne,  and  lived  long  in  exile;  and  of 
the  other  four,  not  one  died  a  natural  death 
Three  were  traitorously  slain.  As  for  TuUwi 
Hostlllus,  who  reigned  next  afler  Numa,  he  ridi- 
culed and  despised  many  of  his  beet  institatien^ 
particularly  his  religions  onee,  as  effeminate,  and 
teuding  to  inaction;  for  his  view  was  to  dIspoM 
the  people  to  war.  He  did  not,  however,  abide  by 
his  irreligious  opinions,  but  failing  into  a  seven 
and  complicated  sickness,  he  changed  them  for  a 
superstition,!  very  different  from  Noma's  piety: 
otliers,  'too,  were  infected  with  the  same  fiUi» 
principles,  when  they  saw  the  manner  of  hli 
death,  which  is  said  to  liave  happened  by  iighl* 
niog.i 


*  Phtarch  probably  wrote  fire  handred;  Ibr  thisbs| 
io  the  T^ar  of  Rofn(>  573.    «« One  Te»*«!ti2s."  says 


ippeaed 

.. ,-_.  ,.  — _.       — -ysvans 

(ep.  S.  JhtfutL  df  Civ.  £hi),  **  had  a  piece  of  grooad  aeoff 
the  Janicalnm;  aad  a  hnsbaadmaa  of  his  one  day  aesi* 
dentally  running  over  Nnma*s  tomb,  tained  ap  some  sf 
the  leg laiator's  books  wherein  he  gave  his  reasons  for  estalh 
lishing  the  religion  of  the  Romans  as  he  left  it.  The  h«^ 
bandmaa  carried  these  books  to  the  pimtor,  aad  the  prwisc 


to  the  senate,  who,  after  having  read  his  frivoleas  rea 
for  his  religions  eitablishmeou,  agreed,  thai  the  beoks 
should  be  destroyed,  in  porsoance  of  noma's  intentions.  || 
was  aecordintly  decreen,  that  the  prater  should  throw  theai 
into  the  Are.**^  Bnt  thoogb  Noma's  motives  for  the  religioa 
he  esublished  might  be  trivial  eaoosrh,  tkat  was  not  the 
chief  reason  tot  soppressiog  them.  Tne  real,  at  least,  the 
principal  reason,  was  the  many  new  superstitions,  eqoallj 
trivial,  which  the  Romans  had  iatrodoced,  and  the  woe- 
ship  which  they  paid  to  images,  eaalnuy  to  Nama's  if- 
pointmenu 

t  None  are  so  svperstitioos  in  distrau  as  those  who  la 
their  protperity  have  laughed  at  religion.  The  fsmoos  Ca- 
non Vossios  was  no  less  remarkable  (at  the  greatness  of  Ui 
fcars,  than  he  was  ibr  the  littleness  of  his  faith. 

t  The  palace  of  TuUns  Hostilins  was  homed  down  hf 
lightning;  and  he  with  his  wife  and  children,  nerished  ui 
t^  flames.  Though  some  historians  say,  that  Ancos  Msr> 
cios,  who,  as  the  grandson  of  Noma,  expected  to  sooce«| 
to  tlie  crown,  took  the  OfiportBaity  of  the  i 
Bate  tlw  king. 


VLUTAKOB'S   hlVMB 


NUMA  AND  LYCUKGUS  COMFASED. 


HATiffo  gone  through  the  llree  of  Nnma  and 
Lyeargos,  we  must  now  endeavor  (though  it  is 
no  easy  matter)  to  amtratt  their  actions.  The 
noemblancea  between  them,  howoTer,  are  obvioas 
onoagh;  their  wisdom,  for  instance,  their  piety, 
their  talents  for  goTemment,  the  instrnctlon  of 
their  people,  and  their  deriving  their  laws  from  a 
divine  source.  Bnt  the  chief  of  their  peculiar  dis- 
tinctions, was  Numa*sacoeptinff  a  crown,  and  Ly- 
enrgus's  relinqoiahing  one.  The  former  received 
ft  kingdom  without  seeking  It;  the  latter  resigned 
one  when  he  had  it  in  possession.  Numa  was  ad- 
Taneed  to  sovereign  power  when  a  private  person 
nnd  a  stranger:  Lycnrgus  reduced,  himself  from  a 
king  to  a  private  person.  It  was  an  honor  to  the 
•ne  to  attain  to  royal  dignity  by  bus  justice;  and 
K  was  an  honor  to  the  other  to  prefer  justice  to 
that  dignity.  Virtue  rendered  the  one  so  respect* 
nble  as  to  deserve  a  throne,  and  the  other  so  great 
as  to  be  above  it 

The  second  observation.  Is  that  both  managed 
Iheir  respective  governments,  as  musicians  do 
the  lyre,  each  In  a  difierent  manner.  Lycurgus 
wound  up  the  strings  of  Sparta,  which  he  found 
telexed' with  luxury,  to  a  stronger  tone:  Numa 
•oftened  tiie  high  and  harsh  tone  of  Rome.  The 
former  had  the  more  tflflkult  task.  For  it  was 
not  their  swords  and  breastplates,  which  he  per- 
suaded his  citizens  to  lay  aside,  bnt  their  gold  and 
■liver,  their  sumptuous  beds  and  tables;  what  he 
taught  them  was  not  to  devote  their  time  to  feasts 
and  sacrifices,  alter  quitting  the  rugged  paths  of 
war,  but  to  leave  entertainments  and  the  pleasures 
•f  wine,  for  the  laborious  exercises  of  arms  and 
the  wrestling  ring.  Numa  effected  his  purposes 
in  a  friendly  way  by  the  regard  and  veneration 
the  people  had  for  his  person;  Lycurgus  had  to 
•tmggie  with  conflicts  and  dangers,  before  he 
eould  establish  his  laws.  The  genius  of  Numa 
was  more  mild  and  gentle,  softening  and  attem- 
pering the  fiery  dispositions  of  his  people  to  jus- 
tice and  peace.  If  we  be  obliged  to  admit  the 
■inguioary  and  unjust  treatment  of  the  Helotes, 
M  a  part  of  the  polities  of  Lyourgns,  we  must 
allow  Numa  to  have  been  far  the  more  humane  and 
equitable  lawgiver,  who  permitted  absolute  slaves 
to  taste  of  Uie  honor  of  freemen,  and  in  the  SatufTM' 
lis  to  be  entertained  along  with  their  mastera.* 
For  this  also  they  tell  us  was  one  of  Numa's  in- 
■titotions,  that  persons  in  a  state  of  servitude  should 
be  admitted,  at  least  once  a  year,  to  the  liberal  en- 
joyment of  those  fruits  which  they  had  helped  to 
raise.  Some  however  pretend  to  find  in  this  cus- 
tom the  vestiges  of  the  equality  which  subsisted  in 
the  times  of  ^turn,  when  there  was  neither  servant 
nor  master,  but  all  were  upon  the  same  footing, 
•nd,  as  it  were,  of  one  family. 


*  Th«  Saturnalia  wm  a  feut  oelebraUd  on  the  14th  of 
tbo  calends  of  January.  Beside  the  •acrifieei  in  honor  of 
Baton,  who,  npon  hit  retiring  into  luly,  tntrodoced  there 
the  happineis  of  the  soiden  age,  lerTantf  were  at  this  time 
Indaiffed  in  mirth  and  freedom,  in  memory  of  the  equality 
whlob  prerailed  in  that  age;  pretenu  were  sent  from  one 
friend  to  another;  and  no  war  was  to  be  proclaimed,  or  of* 
Cinder  executed.  It  it  nncertain  when  this  festival  was  in* 
•titnted.  Macrohins  says,  it  was  celebrated  in  Italy  long 
before  the  bnildingof  Rome;  and  probably  he  is  right,  for 
tlM  Oreeki  kept  the  same  feast  nnoer  tbs  name  of  cJtroida, 
^      h.  Satnrn.,  1.  i,  0.  7. 


Both  appeared  to  have  been  equally  studioos  to 
lead  their  people  to  temperance  aui  sobriety.  As 
to  the  other  virtues,  the  one  was  mure  attached  to 
fortitude  and  the  otiier  to  justice.  Though  possibly 
the  different  nature  and  quality  of  their  respect ivo 
governments  required  a  different  process.  For  it 
was  not  through  want  of  courage,  but  to  guard 
against  injustice,  that  Numa  restrained  his  subjects 
from  war:  nor  dfci  Lycurgus  endeavor  to  infuse  n 
martial  spirit  into  his  people,  with  a  view  to  en- 
courage toem  to  injure  othera,  but  to  guard  them 
against  being  injured  by  Invasions.  As  each  bad 
the  luxuriances  of  his  citizens  to  prune,  and  their 
deficiencies  to  fill  up,  they  must  necessarily  mako 
very  considerable  alterations. 

Numa's  distribution  of  the  people  was  Indulgent 
and  agreeable  to  the  commonalty,  as  with  him  n 
various  and  mixed  mass  of  goldsmiths,  musicians. 


shoemaken,  and  other  trades,  composed  the  body 
of  the  city.  But  Lyourgns  Inclined  to  the  nobility 
in  modeling  his  state,  and  he  proceeded  in  a 
severe  and  uqpopuiar  manner;  putting  all  mechan- 
ic arts  into  the  hands  of  slaves  and  strengerSy 
while  the  citlxens  were  only  taught  how  to  man- 
age the  spear  and  shield.  They  were  only  artistn 
in  war,  and  servants  of  Man,  neither  knowing 
nor  desiring  to  know  anything  but  how  to  obey, 
command,  and  conquer  their  enemies.  That  the 
freemen  might  be  entirely  and  once  for  all  free, 
he  would  notsufier  them  to  give  any  attention  to 
their  olrcumstances,  but  that  whole  businesa  wan 
to  be  left  to  the  slaves  and  Helotes,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  dresaing  of  their  meat  Numa  made 
no  such  distinction  as  this:  he  only  put  a  stop  to 
the  gain  of  repine.  Not  solicitous  to  prevent  an 
inequality  of  substance>  he  forbade  no  other  meann 
of  increasing  the  fortunes  of  his  snl^ects,  nor  their 
rising  to  the  greatest  opulence;  neilher  did  ha 
gnara  against  povertv,  which  at  tbo  sain^  time 
made  its  way  into,  and  spread  in  the  cit>.  While 
there  was  no  grent  disparity  in  the  posje<«i(fns  of 
his  citizens,  but  rjl  were  moderately  provided,  he 
should  at  first  have  combated  the  depire  of  gain; 
and  like  Lycurtns  have  watclied  against  its  incon- 
veniences: for  titose  were  hy  no  means  inconsidera- 
ble, but  such  as  gave  birth  to  the  many  and  great 
troubles  that  happened  in  the  Roman  state. 

As  to  an  equal  division  of  lands,  jeither  wan 
Lycurgus  to  blume  fc  making  it,  nor  N  uma  for  not 
making  it  The  equality  which  it  caused,  afforded 
the  former  a  firm  foundation  for  his  government; 
and  the  latter  finding  a  division  already  made,  and 
probably  as  yet  subsisting  entire,  had  no  occasion 
to  make  a  new  one. 

With  respect  to  the  community  of  wives  and 
children,  each  took  a  politic  method  to  banish 
jealousy.  A  Roman  husband,  when  he  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  children,  and  was  applied  to 
by  one  that  had  none,  might  give  up  his  wife  to 
him,*  and  was  at  liberty  both  to  divorce  her,  and 
to  take  lier  again.  But  the  Lacedemonian,  while 
his  wife  remained  In  hla  house,  and  the  marriage 
subsisted  in  its  original  force,  allowed  his  frieikL 
who  desired  to  have  chiidren  by  her,  the  use  of 


*  It  does  not  appear  that  Nnma  fare  aay  taBeUoa  to  thl 
liberty.  PIntaroh  himseU  says  a  little  below,  that  as  dl 
Tores  was  kaowa  ia  Rome  oatil  lo&g  aftar. 


MUMA  AKD  LTCORGUS  COIIFAJIED 


ti 


te  %^:  Had  Cm  w  hart  already  obaerred)  many 
hasbanda  invited  to  their  hoaaeis  «ach  men  aa  were 
likely  to  give  them  healthy  and  well  made  children. 
The  differenee  between  the  two  customa,  ia  this, 
that  tfce  Lacedsmoniana  appeared  very  uaay  and 
nneoQcerned  about  an  affaix  that  in  other  placea 
eauaes  ao  much  disturbance,  and  consumea  men*8 
bearCa  with  imlooay  and  sorrow;  white  among 
the  Romans  there  waa  a  modesty,  which  vailed  the 
matter  with  a  new  contract,  and  seemed  to  declare 
that  a  community  in  wedlock  is  intolerable. 

Yet^trtiier,  Nama's  atrictuesa  aa  to  virgins  ten- 
lied  to  form  them  to  that  modealy  which  i^  the  or- 
nanksniof  their  sex:  but  the  great  liberty  which  Ly 
corguagave  lliem, brought  apou  them  tlie  ceiisare 
of  tiift  poeta,  particularly  Ibicus;  for  they  call  theiu 
Pk^mmmeridesr  and  AndromaneU.  Earipidoa  dea- 
cribes  tiiem  in  this  manner, 

ThM*  quit  tkeir  faoaoi,  anbitftms  to  ditplaj. 
Amidst  tk«  youth*  tli«ir  vigot  in  the  raee. 
Or  feats  of  wre^tliiij;,  whiht  their  airy  robo 
Flios  back,  and  learei  their  liAibs  uncover*d. 

The  skirts  of  the  habit  which  the  virgins  wore 
were  not  sowed  to  the  bottom,  but  opened  at  tlie 
■ides  as  they  walked,  and  discovered  Uta  tiilgh:  as 
Sophocles  very  plainly  writes: 

8liR  m  tho  li^t  drets  strata  tho  rata  RemioBa, 
Whoao  opeaiof  folds  display  tho  sokad  ihif  h. 

Consequently  their  behavior  Is  said  to  have  been 
too  bold  and  too  maaculiiie,  in  particular  tp  thei 
hosbanda.  For  they  considered  themselves  as  ab- 
iolate  mistresses  in  their  hoosps;  nay  they  wanted 
a  share  in  afiairs  of  st»te,  and  delivered  their  seuti- 
nenta  with  great  freedom  concerning  the  most 
weighty  matters.  Bat  Numa,  though  he  preser- 
ved entire  to  tlie  matrons  all  the  honor  and  reaped 
that  were  paid  them  by  their  husbands  in  the  time 
of  Romnltts,  when  they  endeavored  by  kindness 
to  compensate  for  the  rape,  yet  he  obliged  them 
to  behave  with  great  reserve,  and  to  lay  aaide  all 
impertinent  curiosity.  He  taught  them  to  be  so- 
ber, and  accustomed  them  to  silence,  entirely  to 
abstain  ft-om  wine,*  and  not  to  tfpeak  even  of  the 
mo^t  neceasary  affairs  except  in  the  presence  of 
their  husbands.  When  a  woman  once  appeared 
in  xhefomm  to  plead  her  own  cause,  it  is  reported 
that  the  senate  ordered  the  oracle  to  be  consulted, 
what  this  strange  event  portended  to  the  cily.f 
Nay  what  is  recorded  of  a  few  infamous  women 
Is  a  proof  of  the  obedience  and  mealiness  of  the 
Roman  matrons  in  general.  For  aa  our  histori- 
ans give  us  accounts  of  those  who  first  carried  war 
into  the  bowels  of  their  country  or  against  their 
brothers,  or  were  first  guilty  of  parricide;  so  the 
Komans  relate,  that  ^urius  Carvilius  was  the 
first  among  them  that  divorced  hia  wife,  when  no 
each  thing  had  happened  l>efore  for  two  hundred 
and  thirty  years  from  the  buil  iing  of  Rome,}  and 
that  Tbalea,  the  wife  of  Piuorrius,  was  the  first 
that  quarreled,  having  a  oispnte  with  her  mother^ 
In-law  G<^nia,  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin  the  proud. 
60  well  named  for  the    preserving   of  decency 


*  RiMivlos  xaade  the  drinking  of  wine,  as  well  aa  adnl. 
iSffy,  a  espital  erioie  in  womea.  For  he  said,  a  lattery 
ifeot  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and  wine  opens  the 
door  to  adoltery.  The  severity  of  thit  law  was  Kmened  ia 
ioccecdisir  tl^i  ^^  women  who  were  overtaken  ia  liqnor, 
were  not  coodeniBed  to  die,  bat  to  lo»e  their  dowers. 

t  >^liat  then  appeared  to  itranfe,  became  afterward  com- 
■00  eaooffa;  in^oonnch  that  every  tronblesome  woman  of 
fbat  klad  was  called  Afraaia,  from  a  senator*s  wife  of  i)iat 
snie  viio  baaied  faeroalf  mnob  in  courts  of  jastice.  The 
•bqseat  Horteosia,  daogbtar  to  tho  orator  Hortensins, 
imded  with  saeh  snceoss  for  the  women,  when  the  triam- 
#ta  bid  laid  s  fine  apoa  them,  that  the  ^ot  a  oonsidorablo 


rut  tff  if  remitted, 
t  Ii  wa«  ea  the 


yeas  if 


that  this  hap. 


and  a  propriety  of  behavior  were  fbla  lawgifer'ft 
regulations  with  respect  to  marriage. 

Agreeably  to  the  education  of  virgins  In  Sparta, 
were  the  directions  of  Lycurgus  as  to  the  time  of 
their  being  married.  For  he  ordered  them  to  be 
married  when  both  their  age  and  wishes  led  them 
to  it;  that  the  company  ui  a  husband,  which  na- 
ture now  reqaireJ,  might  be  tlie  foundation  of 
kindness  and  love,  and  not  of  fear  and  hatred,  which 
would  be  the  consequence  when  nature  was 
forced;'  and  that  their  bodies  might  have  strength 
to  bear  tlie  troublea  of  breeding  and  the  panga  of 
child-birth;  the  propagation  of  children  being  look- 
ed upon  as  the  only  end  of  marriage.  But  the  Ho- 
mana  married  their  daughters  at  the  age  of  twelve 
yearA,  or  under;  that  both  their  bodiea  and  nianoere 
might  come  pure  and  untttluted  into  the  manage- 
ment of  their  husbands.  It  appears  tlieu  that  the 
former  Institution  more  naturally  tended  to  tlie 
procreation  of  children,  and  the  latter  to  the  forst* 
iiig  of  tiie  manuera  for  the  matrimonial  union. 

However,  in  the  education  of  the  boys,  in  regula- 
tJng  their  clusaes,  and  laying  down  the  whole  method 
of  their  exercide^,  their  diversions,  and  their  eating 
at  a  common  table,  Lycurgu.«  stands  distinguiahed, 
aud  leaves  Numa  only  upon  a  level  with  ordinary 
lawgivers.  For  Numaiefl  it  to  the  option  or  con* 
veuience  of  parents  to  bring  up  their  aons  to  agri- 
culture, to  ^hip  building,  to  the  business  of  a  bra- 
zier, or  the  art  of  a  musician.  As  if  it  were  not 
neoessmry  for  one  design  to  run  through  th« 
education  of  them  all,  and  for  each  individual  (e 
have  the  same  bias  given  him;  but,  as  if  they  wert 
ail  like  passengers  in  a  sliip,  who  coming  eack 
from  a  different  employment,  and  with  a  dmerenft 
intent,  stand  upon  their  common  defense  in  timi 
of  danger,  merely  out  of  fear  for  themselves  or 
their  property,  and  on  other  occasions  are  attentive 
only  to  their*  private  ends.  In  such  a  case  com- 
mon leglHlatora  would  have  been  excuaable,  wh« 
might  have  failed  through  ignorance  or  want  o| 
power;  but  should  not  tto  wise  a  man  as  Numa* 
who  took  upon  him  the  government  of  a  state  ae 
lately  formed,  and  not  likely  to  make  the  least  op- 
position to  anything  he  proposed,  have  considei^ 
ed  it  his  first  care,  to  give  the  children  such  a  beat 
of  education,  aud  the  youth  such  a  mode  of  ezer* 
cise,  as  would  prevent  any  great  ditference  ef 
confusion  in  their  manners,  that  so  they  might  b^ 
formed  from  their  infancy,  and  persuaded  to  walk 
together,  in  the  same  paths  of  virtue?  Lycorgve 
found  the  utility  of  this  in  several  respects,  and  pa^ 
ticularly  In  securing  the  coutiauance  of  htslawa 
For  the  oath  the  Spartans  had  taken,  would  hav« 
availed  bnt  little,  if  the  youtli  had  not  been  already 
tinctured  with  bis  discipline,  and  trained  to  a  seel 
for  his  establishment  Nuy,  so  strong  and  deep 
was  the  tincture,  that  the  principal  laws  which  h$ 
enacted  continued  in  force  for  more  than  five  hun- 
dred years.  But  the  primary  view  of  Numa'e 
government,  which  was  to  settle  the  Romans  ia 
lasting  peace  and  tranquillity,  immediately  vanish- 
ed with  him:  and,  aftor  his  death,  the  temple  of 
Janus,  which  he  had  kept  shut  (as  if  he  had  really 
held  war  in  prison  and  subjection)  was  set  wide 
open,  and  Italy  was  filled  with  blood.*  Th« 
beautiful  pile  of  justice  which  he  had  reared  pros* 
ently  fell  to  the  ground,  being  without  the  cement 
of  education. 

You  will  say  then,  was  not  Rome  bettered  by 
her  wars?  A  question  this  which  wants  a  long 
answer,  to  satisfy  such  as  place  the  happiness  ol 
a  state  in  riches,  luxury,  and  an  extent  of  domln* 


>Ia  the  wm  with  the  fldsaaiss,  Hm  Aftaasg  1 
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loa,  nUier  than  In  Mearity,  equity,  tempemnee, 
ftnd  coutent  It  may  Mem,  however,  to  afford  an 
nryumeut  in  faror  of  Lycargroe,  that  the  Romans, 
vpon  quittlDg  the  diaclpliue  of  Numa,  aoon arrived 
at  a  mach  hi(pher  degree  of  power;  whereas  the 
LacediemonSans,  as  soon  m  they  departed  from  tlie 
Inetltatioiia  of  Lycurgras,  from  being  the  most 
ieepectabie  people  of  Greece,  became  the  meanest, 
and  were  in  danger  of  being  absolutely  destroyed. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  1m  acknowledged  some- 


thing tmly  gnat  and  dlTine  la  Nonui*  la  W  la 
▼ited  from  another  country  to  the  tlurone;  to  mak* 
so  many  alterations  by  means  of  persuasion  only; 
to  reign  undisturbed  over  a  city  not  yet  united  la 
itself,  without  the  use  of  an  armed  force  (which 
Lycurgus  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to,  when 
he  availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  nobility  againM 
the  commons),  and  by  his  wisdom  and  justice 
alone  to  conciliate  and  combine  all  his  subjecls  in 
peace. 


SOLON. 


DioTHUs,  the  grammarian,  In  his  answer  to  As* 
cleplades  concerning  the  laws  of  Solon,  cites  the 
testimony  of  one  Pliilocles,  by  which  he  would 
prove  Solon  the  son  of  Euphorlon,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  others  that  iiave  written  of  him. 
For  they  all  with  one  voice  declare  that  Eieces- 
tides  was  his  father;  a  man  of  moderate  fortune 
and  power,  but  of  the  noblest  family  In  Athens, 
being  descended  from  Codrus.  His  mother,  ac- 
cording to  Heradtdes  of  Pontus,  was  cousin-ger- 
man  to  the  mother  of  Pislntratus.  This  tie  of 
kindred  at  first  united  Solon  and  Pisistratus  in  a 
Tery  intimate  friendship,  which  was  drawn  closer 
(if  we  may  believe  some  writers)  by  the  regard 
which  the  former  had  for  the  beauty  and  eicei- 
lent  qualities  of  the  latter.-f  Hence  we  may  be- 
lieve it  was,  that  when  they  differed  afterward 
about  matters  of  state,  this  dissension  broke  not 
put  into  any  harsh  or  ungenerous  treatment  of 
each  other;  but  their  first  union  kept  some  hold 
ef  their  hearts,  some  9park9  of  the  JUune  stili  re* 
mained,  and  the  tenderness  of  former  friendship 
was  not  quite  forgotten. 

ee«e*e«« 
«e««eeee 

Solon's  lather  having  hurt  his  fortune,^  as 
Rermippus  tells  us,  by  indulging  his  rreat  and 
munificent  spirit,  though  the  son  might  have  been 
■npported  by  his  friends,  yet  as  he  was  of  a  family 
that  had  long  been  assisting  to  others,  he  was 


*  floioB  flonrisbed  about  the  year  before  Chriit  507. 

t  Pitiatntae  waa  remarkably  coarteoaa,  affable^  and  lib*- 
■a).  He  had  always  two  or  three  slaves  near  him  with  baf  s 
^  silver  coin:  when  he  saw  any  man  look  sickly,  or  heard 
that  any  died  insolvent,  he  relieved  the  one,  and'  baried  the 
Other,  at  his  own  expense.  If  he  perceived  people  raelan- 
•boly,  he  inonired  the  eanse;  and  if  he  found  it  was  pover- 
ty, he  fnmisked  them  with  what  mifht  enable  them  to  get 
bread,  bat  not  to  live  idly.  Nay,  he  left  even  his  gardens  and 
eichards  open,  and  the  ftnil  free  to  the  citizens,    fits  looks 


were  easv  and  sedate,  his  langvaf^e  soft  and  modest, 
short,  if  his  virtoos  had  been  senoine,  and  not  disserobiea, 
with  a  view  to  the  tyranny  of  Athena,  he  woald  (as  Solon 


lold  him)  have  been  the  bostcitisen  in  it. 

t  Aristotle  reckons  Solon  himself  among  the  inferior  eiti* 
■ens,  and  qnotes  his  own  works  to  prove  it.  The  trnth  is, 
that  SoioB  waa  never  rich,  it  may  be,  because  he  was  al- 
ways honest.  In  bis  yonth  be  waa  mighiily  addicted  to 
Boetry.  And  Plato  (in  Timmo)  says,  thai  if  he  had  fin- 
tahed  allhia  poema,  and  particularly  the  History  of  the  At. 
iantio  Island,  which  he  brought  ont  of  Egypt,  and  had 
taken  time  to  revise  and  correct  them  aa  others  did,  neither 
Homer,  Hesiod,  nor  any  other  ancient  poet,  would  have 
been  mora  famona.  It  is  evident  both  from  the  life  and  writ- 
ings of  this  great  man,  that  he  waa  a  person  not  only  of  ex- 
alted virtae,  out  of  a  pleasant  and  agreeable  temper.  He 
•onaidered  men  as  men;  aad  keeping  both  their  cnpacitv  for 
Tirtne,  and  their  proneneas  to  evil  in  nia  view,  he  adapted  hia 
lawa  ao  as  to  strengthen  aad  support  the  one,  and  to  cheek 
and  keepnnder  the  other.  Hia  institutiona  are  aa  remarka- 
Me  for  tbeir  aweetneaa  and  practicability,  aa  thoae  of  Lyoor* 
gas  Si*  Ibf  hawhsii  aad  iocoiag  haaaa  aaioia. 


asliamed  to  aecept  of  assistance  himself;  and  there* 
fore  in  his  younger  years  applied  himself  to  mer- 
chandise. Some,  however,  say  that  he  trayeled 
rather  to  gratify  his  curiosity  and  extend  Ua 
knowledge  than  to  raise  an  estate.  For  he  pro- 
fessed his  love  of  wisdom,  and  when  far  advanced 
in  years  made  this  declaration,  /  ^rois  Mintkf 
punuU  of  learning.  He  was  not  too  much  at- 
tached to  wealth,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  fol- 
lowing verses: 

The  man  that  lioaaU  of  golden  stores, 
Of  rrein  that  loada  hia  bending  floors. 
Of  fields  with  freah'niBg  herbage  graoa. 
Where  bonnding  ataeda  aad  herds  an  Mm, 
I  call  not  happier  than  the  awaia 
Whose  limba  are  aoand,  whoae  food  la  plaaa. 
Whose  ioys  a  blooming  wife  endears, 
Wbaae  aoara  a  amiliag  oflspriag  ohean.* 

Tet  in  another  place  he  says: 

The  flow  of  riehea,  thoagh  deaired, 
Lifo'a  real  goods,  if  well  aequired,    ' 
UnjuiUy  let  ms  narar  gala, 
Lieat  vengaaaoa  follow  la  Ihairtnin. 

Indeed,  a  good  man,  a  valuable  memlier  of  oo- 
ciety,  should  neither  set  his  heart  upon  snper- 
fluities,  nor  reject  the  use  of  what  is  neceesarr 
and  convenient.  And  in  those  tiroes,  as  Hesiodf 
informs  ns,  no  business  was  looked  upon  as  a  dis- 
paragement, nor  did  any  trade  cause  a  disadvanta- 
geous distinction.  The  profession  of  merchandise 
was  honorable,  as  it  brought  home  the  produce 
of  barbarous  countries,  ennged  the  frienciship  of 
kings,  and  opened  a  wide  field  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  Nay,  some  merchants  have  beeft 
founders  of  great  cities;  Protus,  for  instance,  that 
built  Marseilles,  for  whom  the  Gauls  about  the 
Rhone  had  the  highest  esteem.  Thales  also,  and 
Hippocrates  the  mathematician,  are  said  to  luive 
had  their  share  in  commerce;  and  the  oil  that 
Plato  disposed  of  in  Egypt  ^  defrayed  the  expanse 
of  his  travels. 

If  Soton  waa  too  expensive  and  luxurious  in  his 
way  of  living,  and  indulged  his  poetical  vein  in 
his  description  of  pleasure  too  freely  for  a  philo- 
sopher, it  n  imputed  to  his  mercantile  life.  For 
as  he  paswed  through  many  and  great  dangers,  he 
might  surely  compensate  them  with  a  little  relaxa- 
tion and  enjoyment  But  tliat  he  placed  himself 
rather  in  the  class  of  tlie  poor  than  the  rich,  it 
evident  from  these  lines: 

For  vice,  though  Plenty  fills  her  boras 
And  virtae  ainka  ia  waat  aad  aoora; 


*  This  passage  of  8oIob*b,  aad  aaothar  balow,  an  now 
found  among  the  sentences  of  Thoogaia. 

t  Lib.  Ob.  and  Di.,  ver.  309. 

i  It  was  usual  to  trade  into  Egypt  with  the  oil  of  Giaoaa 
aad  Judea.  It  is  said  In  the  prapbat  Ueaaa  (c.  zii,  v.  U« 
MfMreim  emrrittk  eU  iaU  MgtPt* 


BOLON* 
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Bb  tnik  ftr  WMftk**  noat  amty  rmaf*! 
fliae*  rirtM  Jivw,  «n4  tradi  akmil  stnd 
H'kafo  wmU  aladM  th*  gnm^mg 


fie  sMm  to  have  made  use  of  hb  poetical  talent 
at  fiist.  oot  for  any  aeriotts  parpose,  bot  only  for 
anuemeot,  and  to  fill  ap  his  hours  of  iebare;  but 
lOerwvd  be  Inaerted  moral  aentences,  and  intar> 
voFe  maoj  politicai  tranaacUona  in  his  poems,  not 
hr  the  sake  of  recording  or  remeraberiu^  them, 
kt  «>nietiaies  by  way  of  apology  for  his  own  ad- 
ftisattraiion,  and  9om«tiines  to  exhort,  to  advise, 
or  to  ceosnre  tho  citixeDs  of  Athena.  Some  are 
flf  opinion,  that  he  attempted  to  pot  his  laws  too 
fa  vene,  and  they  give  as  this  beginning: 

&f»eB«  of  fods,  wbo9«  power  1*0  first  addroM, 
*"* '  10  aoMor  and  thasa  Iaws  to  Mom. 


Tbisptea 
Like  most  of  the 
tmted  chiefly   that 


of   thoee  timer,  he  col- 
part    of    moral 


philosophy 
vbich  treats  of  eivif  obligations.  His  physics 
vere  of  s  very  aim  pie  and  aaclent  cast,  as  appears 
from  the  following  lines: 

Fram  ckmij  viipors  ttXl*  thm  trsaBw'd  snow, 
A>d  Um  fierce  hail:   from  li^tninf  *s  rapid  bimss 
8|vi8(s  tli«  kmd  tfaander — wind*  disturb  the  de«p, 
nso  whose  aofaflod  bvemet,  00  cmooUMr  Moae 
U  att  the  work*  of  natorol 

npoQ  the  whole,  Thales  seems  to  have  been  the 
e&lyphiliieopher  who  then  carried  his  speculations 
^road  thiogrs  In  comznon  aae,  while  the  rest  of 
^  wiie  men  maintained  their  character  by  rnles 
Asocial  life. 

They  are  reported  to  have  met  at  Delphi,  and 
ifterward  at  Corinth  upon  the  invitation  of  Perian- 
^,  who  made  provision  for  their  eutertalnment. 
Bit  what  contributed    most  to  their  honor  was 
Hkit  sending  the  irytod  from  one  to  another,  with 
•n  ambition   to    ontvte   each   other  in  modesty. 
The  story  is  thia:  When  aome  Coans  were  draw- 
'a^  a  sa,  czrtain  atraagera  from  Miletus  bought 
the  draught  nnaeen.     It  proved  to  be  a  golden 
Hpod,  which  Helen,  as  she  sailed  from  Troy,  is 
■id  to  have  thrown  in   there,  in  compliance  with 
in  ancient  oracle^     A  dispute  arising  at  firat  be- 
tween Ih^  strangers  and   the  fishermen  about  the 
tripod,  and  afterward  extending  itself  to  the  states 
to  which  tliey  belonged,  so  as  almost  to  engage 
them  in  hostUitea,  the  priestess  of  Apollo  took  up 
tbo  mmlter,  by  ordering  that  the  wisest  man  they 
could  find  should  have  the  tripod.    And  fint  it 
was  sent  to  Thales  at  Miletus,  the  Ceans  vol  on- 
Carily  prasenttng  that  to  one  of  the  Milesians,  for 
wfaicli  they  would  have  gone  to  war  with  them 
sll.      Tliales  declared  that  Bias  was  a  wiser  man 
tbaa  he,  so  it  was  brought  to  him.    He  sent  it  to 
anotlMr,  as  wiser  still.     After  making  a  farther 
eircatt,  it  came  to  Thales  the  second  time.     And 
mt  Inatj  it  was  carried  from  Miletus  to  Thebes;  and 
dedicated  to  the  Ismenian  Apollo.    Theophrastns 
reJstee,  that  the  tripod  was  fint  sent  to  Biasat  Priene ; 
tbat  Bios  sent  it  back  again  to  Thales  at  Miletns; 
tbmt  ao  having  passed  through  the  hands  of  the 
■ceim,  it  came  round  to  Bias  again,  and  at  last  was 
■est  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.     This  is 
tbe  moat  current  eeconnt;  yet  some  say  the  pre* 
■eat  was  not  a  tripod,  bnt  a  bowl  sent  by  Croesus; 
mud  others,  that  it  was  a  cup  which  one  Bathyoles 
bad  l«ft  for  that  purpose. 

We  have  a  particular  account  of  a  conversation 
^rfaich  Solon  had  with  Anachanis,*  and  of  another 


•T*e  Beytbiua9,  long  before  the  days  ef  80km,  had  beee 
wtkbmmd  fcr  timir  froialitT,  their  umperaaoe,  and  jastice. 
AaaeknnU  was  oae  orthm%e  Scyjhians,  and  a  prince  of  the 
Uood  ife  went  to  Atheno  obont  tbe  47lh  Olynpiad,  that 
faSi  t^he^  Chrirt.  Hi.  >ood  sense,  his  know. 
JM^sid^?.ir^fi-~*'  »•*»•  ^  P»"  for  one  of  th. 


he  had  with  Thalea.  Anaebanis  went  to  Solon'i 
house  at  Athens,  knocked  at  the  door,  and  saidi 
kt  wa$  a  Biranoer  teAo  denred  to  enter  inio  engaot* 
meniM  affiienOMkip  and  wmtual  kotpiiaUl^  with  ham. 
Solon  answered,  Friend$hip$  are  heat  formed  ai 
home.  Then  do  you,  said  Anacharsls,  who  are  at 
home,  tnake  me  your  friend,  and  receive  me  into 
your  AouM.  Struck  with  the  quickueaa  of  his  re- 
partee, Solon  gave  him  a  kind  welcome,  and  kept 
him  some  time  with  him,  being  then  employed  in 
public  affairs,  and  in  modeling  his  laws.  When 
Anachanis  knew  what  Solon  was  about,  he  laugh- 
ed at  his  nuiiertakiug,  and  at  the  absurdity  of 
imagining  he  couid  restrain  the  avarice  anii  in- 
justice 01  his  citizens  by  tortOen  law$,  which  in  aQ 
reepeeto  reeembled  epidero*  web$,  and  would,  lika 
them,  only  entangle  and  hold  the  poor  and  weak, 
whUe  the  ridi  ana  powerful  eaeUy  broke  throui^h  them. 
To  this,  Solon  replied.  Men  keep  their  ajreement9 
when  ilio  an  advantage  to  both  partiee  not  to  break 
them;  and  he  would  m  frame  hie  lam,  ae  to  make  U 
evident  to  the  Atheniano,  that  it  would  be  more  for 
their  interest  to  obeerve  than  to  tranegreeo  them. 
The  eveut,  however,  showed  that  Anacliurais  was 
nearer  the  truth  in  his  conjecture,  thau  Solou  wan 
in  his  hope.  Anachanis  having  seen  an  assembly 
of  the  people  at  Athens,  said  he  wae  eurprieed  ai 
thie,  that  in  Greece  wiee  men  pleaded  caueee,  and 
fooU  determined  them. 

When  Solon  was  entertained  by  Tliales  at  Mile* 
tus,  he  expretwed  some  wonder  that  he  did  not 
marry  and  raioe  a  family.  To  this,  Thales  gave 
uo  immediate  answer;  but  some  days  after  he  in- 
structed a  stranger  to  say,  that  Ae  came  from  AthenM 
ten  day$  before.  Solon  inquiring.  What  news  then 
was  at  Athens,  the  mau,  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions, said,  None,  except  the  funeral  of  a  young 
man,  vohich  was  attended  by  the  whole  city.  For  hs 
was  the  son  (as  they  told  me)  ef  a  person  oJ\greai 
hoiibr,  and  of  the  highest  reputation  firr  virtue,  whm 
was  then  abroad  upon  his  travels.  What  a  miser" 
able  man  is  he,  said  Solon:  but  what  was  his  namtef 
J  have  heard  his  name,  answered  the  stranger,  6at 
donot  recollect  it.  All  I  remember  is,  that  there  wa» 
much  talk  of  kis  wisdom  and  justice.  Solon,  whooa 
apprehensions  increased  with  every  reply,  waa 
now  much  disconcerted  and  mentioned  his  owa 
name;  asking,  Whether  it  was  not  Solon*s  son  thai 
woas  dead?  The  stranger  answering  in  the  affirma* 
tive,  he  began  to  beat  his  head,  and  to  do  and  say 
such  things  as  are  nsnal  to  men  in  a  transport  of 
grief.*  Then  Thales,  taking  him  by  th&  hand, 
said,  with  a  smile.  These  things,  which  strike  down 
so  firm  a  tnan  as  Solon,  kept  me  from  marriage  and 
fnm  having  children.  But,  tain  courage,  my  good 
friend,  for  not  a  word  of  what  has  been  told  you  it 
frtie.  Hermippus  says,  he  took  this  story  from 
PatsBCUs,  who  used  to  boast  he  had  the  soul  of 
.£sop. 

But  after  all,  to  neglect  the  procuring  of  what 
is  neceeaary  or  convenient  in  life,  for  fear  of 
losing  it,  would  be  acting  a  very  mean  and  absurd 
part;  by  the  same  rule  a  man  might  refuse  tbo  ^ 
enjoyment  of  riches,  or  honor,  or  wisdom,  becauHo 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  be  deprived  of  them.    Even 


seven  wise  men.  Bnt  the  greatest  and  wisest  men  have 
their  inconsistencies;  forsnen  it  certainly  was,  (br  A naebaiw 
sis  to  carry  the  Grecian  worship,  the  riles  of  Cybele,  into 
Scythta,  contrary  to  tbe  laws  of  his  coontry.  Thoagh  he 
perftKmetl  ^ose  rites  priTately  in  a  woody  part  of  the  coon- 
try, a  Scytiiian  happened  to  see  bin,  and  aconainted  the 
kinf  with  it,  who  came  immediately  and  shot  him  with  aa 
anow  npon  the  spot.    Berodal.,  I.  iv,  e.  76. 

*  Whether  on  this  occasion,  or  on  the  real  loss  ef  a  sea* 
Is  oaoertain,  Solon  bein|r  desired  not  to  weep,  ttnoe  weep, 
inff  would  avail  nethiaf ;  be  answered,  with  mnoh  hasuaitf 
aad  (ood  asase,  JHdfer  tkie  eemee  I  weep. 
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the  Moenent  qnalitiet  of  (he  tfiind,  the  most  ▼alaa- 
blo  and  E^aaato^  poMeMlon  in  the  world  we  oee  de- 
stroyed by  poiflonoaa  drugt,  or  by  the  v(oleDce  of 
•ome  diaeaae.  Nay,  Thalea  himself  could  not 
be  tecnre  from  fears,  by  liyinr  aingle,  unless  he 
Would  renounce  all  Interest  in  nis  friends,  his  re- 
lations, and  his  country.  Instead  of  that,  how- 
•rer,  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  his  sister's  son, 
named  Cybisthus.  Indeed  tlie  soul  has  not  only 
a  principle  of  sense,'  of  nnderstandingr,  of  me- 
mory, but  of  love;  and  when  it  has  nothing  at 
home  to  fix  its  affection  upon,  it  unites  itself,  and 
cleaves  to  something  abroad.  Strangers,  or  per- 
sons of  spurious  birth  often  insinuate  themselves 
into  sucli  a  man's  heart,  as  into  a  house  or  land 
that  has  no  lawful  heirs,  and,  together  with  love, 
bring  a  train  of  cares  and  apprehensions  for  them. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  persons  of  a  morose 
temper,  who  tallc  a^inst  marriage  and  a  family, 
vttering  the  most  abject  complaints,  when  a  child 
which  they  have  had  by  a  slave  or  a  concubine, 
happens  to  sicken  or  die.  Nay,  some  have  ex- 
pressed a  vory  sreat  regret  upon  the  death  of  dogs 
and  horses;  while  others  have  borne  the  loos  of 
▼aluable  children,  without  any  affliction,  or  at 
least  without  any  indecent  sorrow,  and  have 
passed  the  rest  of  their  days  with  calmness  and 
composure.  It  is  eertalnly  weakness,  not  affec- 
tion, which  brings  infinite  troubles  and  fears  upon 
men  who  are  not  fortified  by  reason  against  the 
power  of  fortune;  who  have  no  enjoyment  of  a 
present  good,  because  of  their  apprehensions,  and 
the  real  anguish  they  find  in  considering  that,  in 
time,  tliey  may  be  deorived  of  It.  No  man, 
■urely,  should  take  reruge  In  poverty,  to  guard 
against  the  loss  of  an  estate;  nor  remain  in  the 
unsocial  state  of  celibacy,  that  he  may  have 
neither  friends  nor  children  to  loss ;  he  should 
be  armed  bv  reason  against  all  events.  But, 
perhaps,  we  have  been  too  diffuse  In  Uieoe  aenti< 
Bents. 

When  the  Athenians,  tired  out  with  a  long  abd 
troublesome  war  against  the  Megarensians  for  the 
isle  of  Salamis,  made  a  law,  that  no  one  for  the 
iutnre,  under  pain  of  death,  ahould  either  by 
■peech  or  writing,  propose  Uiat  the  city  should 
assert  its  claim  to  that  Island;  Solon  was  very  nn- 
•asy  at  so  dishonorable  a  decree,  and  seeing  great 

Krt  of  the  youth  desirous  to  begin  the  war  again, 
ing  restrained  from  it  only  by  fear  of  the  law, 
he  feigned  himself  Insane;*  and  a  report  spread 
from  his  house  Into  the  city,  that  he  was  out  of 
bis  senses.  Privately,  however,  he  had  composed 
an  elegy,  and  got  it  by  heart,  in  order  to  repeat  it 
In  public;  thus  prepared,  he  sallied  out  unexpect- 
edly into  the  market-place,  with  a  cap  upon  his 
head.t  A  great  number  of  people  flocking  about 
him  there,  ne  got  upon  the  herald's  stone,  and 
rang  the  elegy  which  begins  thus: 

Hear  and  attend;  from  Salamis  I  ossM 
'  To  ihow  yoor  error. 

This  composition  is  entitled  iSia2afnit,  and  con 
■ists  of  a  hundred  very  beautiful  lines.  When 
Solon  had  done,  his  friends  began  to  express  their 
adintrition,  and  Ptsistratus,  in  particular,  exerted 
himself  in  persuading  the  people  to  comply  with 


*  When  the  Atbeninnt  were  delirered  from  their  fears 
by  the  death  of  Epaminondaa,  they  befaa  to  squander 
away  upon  shows  and  plays  the  money  that  bad  been  as* 
•ifiied  tor  the  pa^  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  at  the  same 
time  they  made  it  death  for  any  one  to  propose  a  reforma* 
tlon.  In  that  case,  Demosthenes  did  not,  like  Solon,  at- 
tack their  error,  under  a  pretense  of  insanity,  but  boldly 
aad  reMlotely  spoke  af  ainst  it,  and  by  the  ton*  of  his  elo* 
^aence  brought  thorn  to  oonoet  it. 

t  NoM  wora  caps  hot  ths  siok. 


his  direeti«ns;  whsranpon  tiisy  npealed  ^  Uw, 
once  mora  nndertook  the  war,  and  Invested  Soloa 
with  the  command.  The  common  account  of  his 
proceedings  la  this:  He  saUed  with  PisistratDs  ts 
Colias,  and  having  aelzed  the  women,  who,  ac- 
cording to  tlie  custom  of  the  country,  were  oflferiog 
sacrifice  to  Cerea  there,  he  sent  a  trusty  perMa  to 
Salamis,  who  was  to  pretend  he  waa  a  deserter, 
and  to  advise  the  Megarensians,  if  they  had  s 
mind  to  seize  the  principal  Athenian  matrons,  to 
set  sail  immediately  for  Coliaa.  The  Megaren- 
sians readily  embracing  the  propoaal,  and  sending 
out  a  bodv  of  men,  Solon  discovered  the  ship  as 
it  put  off /rom  the  island;  and  causing  the  womea 
directly  to  withdraw,  ordered  a  numMr  of  yooDg 
men,  whose  faces  were  yet  smooth,  to  dress  them- 
selves in  their  habits,  caps,  and  ahoes.  Thu^ 
with  weapons  concealed  under  their  clothes,  tbej 
wers  to  dance,  and  play  by  the  aea-side  until  the 
enemy  was  landed,  and  the  vessel  near  enough  to 
be  seized.  Matters  being  thus  ordered,  the  Me- 
garensians were  deceived  with  the  appearance, 
and  ran  confusedly  on  shore,  8trivlji|r  which 
should  first  lay  hold  on  the  women,  fint  thej 
met  with  so  warm  a  reception,  that  they  were  cot 
off  to  a  man;  and  the  Athenians  embaridng  im- 
mediately for  Salamis,  took  poasession  of  ibi 
island. 

Others  deny  that  it  was  recovered  in  this  man- 
ner, and  tell  us,  that  Apollo,  being  first  consultad 
at  Delphi,  gave  this  answer: 

s  ohiefB 


Go,  first  propitiate  the  c         , 

Hid  in  iEsopos*  lap,  who,  when  inten'd, 

Fao*d  the  declining  sun. 

Upon  this,  Solon  crossed  tlie  sea  by  night,  and 
offered  sacrificea  In  Salamis,  to  the  heroes  Peri- 
phemus  and  Cichreus.  Then  taking  five  hundred 
Athenian  volunteers,  who  had  obtained  a  decieo 
that,  if  they  conquered  the  Island,  the  govero- 
ment  of  It  should  be  invested  in  them,  he  sailed 
with  a  number  of  fishing  vessels  and  one  gallej 
of  thirty  oars  for  SalamS,  where  he  oast  anchor 
at  a  point  which  looks  toward  Eubcsa. 

The  Megarensians  that  were  in  the  plsoe,  hav- 
ing lieard  a  confused  report  of  what  liad  happened, 
betook  themselves  in  a  disorderly  manner  to  aims, 
and  sent  a  ship  to  discover  the  enemy.  As  the 
ship  approached  too  near,  Solon  took  It,  and, 
securing  the  crew,  put  In  their  place  some  of  ths 
bravest  of  the  Athenians,  with  orders  to  make  tbs 
best  of  their  way  to  the  city,  as  privatelv  as  possible. 
In  the  meantime,  with  the  reat  of  his  men,  bs 
attacked  the  Megarensians  by  land;  and  whOe 
these  were  engaged,  those  frem  the  ship  took  the 
cltv.  A  custom  which  obtained  afterward,  seems 
to  bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  account  For 
an  Athenian  ship,  once  a  year,  paased  silently  to 
Salamis,  and  the  inhabitants  coming  down  upon 
it  with  noise  and  tumult,  one  man  In  armor  leqied 
ashore,  and  ran  shouting  toward  the  promontory 
of  Sciradium,  to  meet  those  that  were  advancing 
by  land.  Near  that  place  Is  a  temple  of  Mai^ 
erected  by  Solon;  for  there  It  waa  that  be  defeated 
the  Megarensians,  and  diamlssed,  upon  certaia 
conditions,  such  as  were  not  slain  in  battle. 

However,  the  people  of  Megara  persisted  in 
their  claim  until  both  sides  had  severely  felt  the 
calamities  of  war,  and  then  they  referred  tlie 
ajCdr  to  the  decision  of  the  Laoedaemonians.  Many 
authors  relate  that  Solon  availed  himself  of  a 
passage  in  Homer's  catalogue  of  ships,  which  he 
alleged  before  the  arbitrators,  dexteroosly»  ii»ert* 
ing  a  line  of  his  own;  for  to  this  verse, 

Ajax  ftom  Salamis  twslTt  aUps 
he  is  said  to  bovn  added, 


BOLOK. 
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M  the  AtHeniuis  fook  «poB  tllif  u  an  yiettory, 

ud   toll  aa»  tliat  Solon   made  It  appear  to  Um 

wdgM,  thot  PhJlenv  and  finrjaaeea,  aont  of  A  tax, 

beinp  admidMi  by  the   Atheniaoo  to  the  fieedom 

«r  their  dtj,  gsw9  ap  the  island. to  them,  and 

nmoved,  the  one  to  Braaron,  and  the  other  to 

kUlite  in  Atdca:  likewise,  that  the  tribe  of  the 

Philaid«,  of  which  Pisistratus  was,  had  its  name 

firosa  that  FliitsBno.     He  broa|fht  another  ar^- 

D«Bt  against  the  Megnrensians,  from  the  manner 

of  barriar  in  Salainia,  which  was  sgreeaUe  to  the 

CQBtom  of  Athene,  and  not  to  that  of  Megan;  for 

the  Megarensiana  Inter  the  dead  with  their  faces 

to  the  east,  and  the  Athenians  tnrn  theirs  to  the 

vesL    On  the  other  hand,  Hereas  of  Megara  in- 

Bins,  tital  the   Me^iensians  likewise   torn    the 

feces  of  the  dead  to  fhn  west;  and,  what  is  more, 

that,  like  the  people  of  Salamls,  they  pat  three 

•r  foar  corpaee  in  one  tomb,  whereas  the  Athe- 

Bsans  hare  a  separate  torob  for  each.    But  Solon's 

eanae  was  farther  aaaisted  bv  oertain  oracles  of 

Apollo,  in  which   the  island  was  called  Ionian 

Sahonis.     Thin  matcer  was  deteimined  by  fire 

Spartans ;  Critolaides,  Amompharetns,  Hypsecbi- 

os,  Aaaxiias,  and  Cleomenes. 

8«>lottaeqaired  eonsideiable  lienor  and  authority 
la  Athens  by  this  affidr;  bnt  he  was  mnch  more 
eekbrated  amon^  the  Greeks  in  general,  for  ne- 
gotatinf  soceoTS  for  the  temple  at  Delphi,  a|pilnst 
Ifae  insolent  and  injnrioos  behavior  of  the  Clr- 
rissas,  andf  petanadinf  the  Greeks  to  arm  for 
the  honor  of  the  rod.  At  this  motion  it  was  thst 
tiis  AmpkutfonB  declared  war;  as  Aristotle,  among 
etheis,  testifies,  in  his  book  concerning  the  Pyth- 
ian games,  where  he  attributes  that  decree  to  So- 
Isa.  He  was  not,  however,  appointed  general  in 
that  war,  as  Hermippns  relates  from  Eaanthes  the 
Saaiiam.  For  .fischlnes  the  oiator  says  no  each 
thing;  and  we  find  in  the  records  of  Mphi,  that 
Alcmcotty  not  Solon,  commanded  the  Athenians 
•■  tiiat  oeeaslon. 

The  execrable  nroeeedings  against  the  aceom- 
pfees  sf  Cjlont  nad  long  occasioned  great  trou- 


*  Tbi«  lae  eoald  b«  no  ssfieisBt  •▼id«nc«;  for  di«rs  ere 
saaj  psMnnes  in  Bomer  wliieh  prov*  that  th«  thipa  of 
J^m*.  wee*  fttsdoned  near  tli<  TbeMaliana. 

t  Ths  iahsbitaou  of  Cinha,  ft  town  Mated  lb  tli«  bsy  of 
CoriBth*  after  baving  by  repeated  ineoriioni  wasted  the 

•eviiorT  of  Delphi,  bet'       '  '^'     -    -    •' '- ^-  ' 

«r  Bak'iac  themMlTM 


•eoriiorT  of  Delphi,  besieged  the  city  itself,  from  a  desire 
'  ik'tag  tlieiBeelT«e  masters  of  tJie  riches  contained  in 
.  jevpfs  ef  Apollo.  Advice  of  this  being  sent  te  the 
AMpAirrjFa—,  wIm  were  die  states  general  of  Greece,  Solon 
livis«4  that  this  matter  should  lie  nniTersalljr  resented. — 
ilceotdiixcly,  Ctfsllwiies,  tyraat  of  Sieyoa,  was  sent  «om- 
aas^ef-in-chier  against  the  Cirrhcans;  Alcmson  was  gen- 
trl]  of  tlte  Athenian  qaote;  and  Solon  went  as  coonselor 
ir  aectstaot  to  CTIjstheaes.  When  the  Greek  amy  had  bO' 
lis^ged  Curiia  some  time,  withoot  any  great  appearaneo  of 
laosgaa,  AboIIo  waa  eoasnlted,  wlw  answered,  that  they 
ibsold  Bot  M  able  to  rednce  the  place,  ontil  the  waves  of 
*e  Cinfccan  s«a  washed  the  territeries  of  Delphi.  This 
■aswer  atraek  the  army  with  smprise,  fiom  whieh  Solon  ex* 
Sneai^  tfaein  by  advising  Clysthenos  te  consecrate  the 
wiiioie  tesriionos  of  Ciirha  to  the  Uel^ie  Apollo,  whence  it 
Wo&ld  follow  that  the  sea  most  wash  the  sacred  coast. — 
^aBsfaoias  (m  Pterins)  mentions  another  stratagem,  which 
was  MSt  weiciij  ^  the  jastice  of  Sokm.  Cirrha,  however, 
was  tahea,  aao  became  henceforth  the  arsenal  of  Delphi. 

t  These  waa,  for  a  long  time  after  the  democracy  took 

piace,  a  stroog  paty  aj^ainst  it,  who  left  no  measnres  nn- 

intAy  in  aider,  if  possible,  to  restore  their  ancient  form  of 

CwsiHuieut.    Cyloa,  a  maa  of  oaaltty,  and  son-in-law  te 

Thesgeaet,  tyrant  of  Mogara,  repined  at  the  sndden  change 

ef  die  mayismteay  aad  hated  tbo  thongbte  of  asking  that 

•sibvw,  whieh  be  apprehended  to  be  doe  to  bis  birth- 

lii^    He  Araied»  therefiwe,  a  design  to  seiae  the  citadel, 

akiek  be  pat  in  praoCioo  ia  the  45th  Olympiad,  when  many 

•(«kecifiseatwna#Oiio  to  th«  Olympic  games.    Megaeles, 

abseu  «r  chat  tia£  chi-rf'  ««*«»-.^**  *•  «^"  «f "f 
tate  la^  ti»  whtAm  oovrer  of  Athens,  immediately  be- 

HZ^^kmmShU  btt^hm^  flad, and  toft  ths  swsasf 


Ues  in  tbs  Athenlaii  thtto.  Ths  eoMpiimton  had 
taken  sanetaary  in  Minerra's  temple;  bnt  M ega* 
eles,  then  Archon,  persuaded  them  to  quit  it,  and 
stand  trial,  under  the  notion  that  if  they  tied  a 
thread  to  the  shrine  of  the  goddess,  and  kept  hold 
of  it,  they  would  still  be  under  her  protectioB. 
But  when  they  came  orer  against  the  temple  of 
iheFories,  the  thread  broke  of  itself;  upon  which 
Megaeles  and  his  colleagues  rushed  upon  them 
and  seized  them,  as  if  they  had  lost  their  privilege. 
Sncl^  were  out  of  the  temple  were  stoned;  thosa 
tliat  ned  to  the  altars  were  cut  in  pieces  titers; 
and  they  only  were  spared  who  made  application 
to  the  wives  of  the  msgistrates.  From  that  time 
those  magistrates  were  called  exeerabU,  and  be- 
came  objeeto  of  the  public  hatred.  The  remains 
of  Cylon*s  faction  a^orward  recovered  strength, 
and  kept  np  the  quarrel  with  the  descendants  of 
Megaeles.  The  dispute  was  greater  than  aver» 
and  the  two  parties  more  exasperated,  wh«n  8o* 
loo,  whose  authority  was  now  very  great,  and 
others  of  the  principal  Athenians,  interposed  and 
by  entreaties  and  arguments  persusded  tne  persona 
called  exeerMe  to  submit  to  justice  and  a  fair 
trial,  before  three  hundred  judges  selected  from 
the  nobility.  Myron,  of  tiie  Phviennmn  ward* 
carried  on  the  impeachment,  and  they  were  con- 
demned:  as  many  as  were  alive  were  driven  into 
exile,  and  the  bodies  of  the  dead  dog  up  and  cast 
out  beyond  the  borders  of  Attica.  Amidst  theso 
disturbances,  the  Megarenslans,  renewed  the  war» 
took  NisflBthe  from  the  Athenlsns,  and  racovered 
Salamls  once  more. 

Aboot  this  time  the  city  was  likewise  afflicted 
with  superetitions  feare  and  strange  appearances: 
and  the  soothsayers  declared  that  there  were  car* 
tain  abominable  crimes  which  wanted  expiation^ 
pointed  out  by  the  entnlls  of  the  victims.  Upoa 
tills  they  sent  to  Crete  for  Epimenides  the  PAmss* 
tjan,*  who  is  reckoned  the  seventh  among  the 
wise  men,  by  those  that  do  not  admit  Periandef 
into  the  number.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great 
piety,  l)eloved  by  the  gods,  and  skilled  In  matteit 
of  religion,  partlcnlariy  in  what  related  to  inspira* 
tion  and  the  sacred  mysteries,  therefore  the  men  c| 
those  days  called  him  the  son  of  the  nymph  Balt^ 
and  one  of  the  CHrtim  revived.  When  he  arrived 
at  Athens,  he  contracted  a  friendship  with  Soloos 
snd  privately  gave  him  considenible  asiistanoa^ 
preparing  the  way  for  the  reception  of  his  laws. 
For  he  taught  the  Athenians  to  be  more  frugal  ia 
their  religious  worehip,  and  more  moderate  ia 
their  mourning,  by  intermixing  oertain  saorificefl 
with  the  funeral  solemnities,  and  abolishing  ih6 
cruel  and  barbarous  customs  that  had  senerally 
prevailed  among  the  women  before.  What  Is  of 
still  greater  consequence,  by  expiations,  lustra* 
tions,  and  the  erecting  of  temples  and  shrines  h* 


sort  to  shift  for  themselves.  Snch  as  escaped  fhe  sword, 
took  refoge,  as  Platarch  relates,  In  Minerva's  temple;  and 
tbongb  they  deserved  death  for  conspiring  against  the  go* 
vamment.  yet,  as  the  magistrates  pat  them  to  death  is 
breach  of  the  privilege  of  sanctnary,  the^  bronght  npoa 
themselves  the  indignation  of  the  superstitions  Atheniaoi, 
who  deemed  snch  a  breach  a  grester  crime  thnn  treason. 

*  This  Epimenides  was  a  very  extraordinary  person.— 
Diogenns  Laertins  tells  ns,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the 
art  of  Instrating  or  pnrtfying  booses,  fields,  and  persons) 
which,  if  spoken  of  Greece,  may  be  trne;  bnt  Moses  had  long 
before  tenght  the  Hebrews  something  of  this  natnre  (vide 
Levit.  zvO.  Epimenides  took  some  sheep  that  were  all 
black,  and  others  that  were  all  white;  these  he  led  into  the 
Areopagns,  and  turning  them  loose,  directed  certain  personi 
to  follow  them,  who  sbonld  mark  where  they  coached,  and 
there  sacrifice  them  to  the  local  deity.  This  being  done, 
altars  were  erected  in  all  these  places,  to  perpetoate  the 
BMmory  ef  this  solemn  expiation.  There  were,  howeven 
other  oeremoniei  praotioed  for  the  pniposo  of  Instratioa,  of 
whieh  Tsetaos,  in  his  poetical  chfonicle,  gives  a  nanienlst 
It,  bat  whioh  SIS  too  Uiffisg  to  bt  moaUoaaa  hora. 
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hallowed  and  purtAsd  the  oity,and  made  the  peo- 
ple more  oboervant  of  jmiUce  and  more  Inclined 
to  anion. 

When  he  had  seen  Muniohia,  and  conaidered  it 
fome  time,  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to  those 
aboat  him,*  How  blind  tf  man  tofuturUy!  If  <ft« 
Athenians  could  Jbreate  toAaf  trouble  that  place  will 
give  thefn,  they  would  tear  it  in  pieces  teith  their  teeth, 
ruther  than  it  should  stand*  Something  similar  to 
thi.s  is  related  of  Tliales.  For  he  order^  the  Mile- 
sians to  bury  him  in  a  certain  refuse  and  neelect- 
ed  place,  and  foretold  at  the  same  time,  UuflTtheir 
market-place  would  one  day  stand  there.  As  for 
Epimenides,  he  was  held  in  admiration  at  Alliens; 
great  honors  were  paid  him,  and  many  valuabie 
presents  made:  yet  he  would  accept  of  nothing  but 
a  branch  of  the  sacred  olive,  which  they  gave  him 
at  hi^i  request ;  and  with  that  he  departed. 

When  the  troubles  aboutCylon*s  afikir  were  over, 
and  the  sacrilegious  persons  removed  in  the  man- 
ner we  have  mentioned,  the  Athenians  relapsed 
into  their  old  disputes  concerning  the  government; 
for  there  were  as  many  parties  among  them  as 
there  were  different  tracts  of  land  in  their  coun- 
try. The  inhabitants  of  the  mountainous  part 
were,  it  seems,  for  a  democracy;  those  of  the 
plains,  for  an  oligarchy;  and  those  of  the  sea-coast 
contending  for  a  mixed  kind  of  government,  hin- 
dered the  other  two  from  gaining  their  point  At 
the  same  time,  the  inequality  between  the  poor 
and  the  rich  occasioned  tlie  greatest  discord,  and 
the  state  was  in  so  dangerous  a  situation,  tliat 
there  seemed  to  be  no  way  to  quell  the  seditious, 
or  to  save  it  from  ruin,  but  changing  it  to  a 
monarchy.  So  greatly  were  the  poor  in  debt  to 
the  rich,  that  they  were  obliged  either  to  pay  them 
a  sixth  part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  (whence 
they  were  called  Heeteawrii  and  Thetes)  or  else  to 
engage  tlieir  persons  to  their  creditors,  who  might 
■size  them  on  failure  of  payment  Accordii&gly 
some  made  slaves  of  them,  and  others  sold  them 
to  foreigners.  Nay,  some  parents  were  forced  to 
■ell  their  own  children  (for  no  law  forbade  it,)  and 
to  quit  the  city,  to  avoid  the  severe  treatment  of 
those  usurers,  but  the  greater  numl>er,  and  men 
of  the  most  spirit,  agre^  to  stand  by  each  other, 
and  to  bear  such  impositions  no  longer.  They 
determined  to  choose  a  trusty  person  for  their 
leader  to  deliver  those  who  had  failed  in  their 
time  of  payment,  to  divide  the  land  and  to  give  an 
entire  new  face  to  the  commonwealth. 

Then  the  most  prudent  of  the  Athenians  cast 
their  eyes  upon  Solon,  as  a  man  least  obnoxious 
to  either  party,  having  neither  been  engaged  in 
oppressions  with  the  rich,  nor  entangled  in  neces- 
sities with  the  poor.  Him,  therefore,  they  en- 
treated to  assist  the  public  in  this  exigency,  and 
to  compose  these  differences:  Phauias  tlie  liesbian 
asserts,  indeed,  that  Solon,  to  save  the  state,  dealt 
artfully  with  both  parties,  and  privately  promised 
the  poor  a  division  of  the  lands,  and  the  rich  a 
confirmation  of  their  securities.  At  first  he  was 
loath  to  take  the  administration  upon  him,  by  rea- 
son of  the  avarice  of  some  and  the  insolence  of 
others,  but  was  however,  chosen  archon  next  after 
Philombrotus,  and  at  the  same  time  ai'bitrator  and 


*  This  prediction  wm  folfilted  370  yean  after,  when  Aa* 
tipater  conitrained  the  Athenlnns  to  admit  his  fani>on  into 
that  place.  Betide  this  propheiy,  Eptmenidet  nttered  an* 
other  during  his  stay  at  Athens;  for  bearing  that  the  oiti- 
sens  were  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Persian  power  at 
MB,  he  advised  them  to  make  themselves  easy,  for  that  the 
Persians  would  not  for  many  years  attempt  anything  against 
-be  Greeks,  and  when  they  did,  they  would  receive  greater 
-»s  themselves  than  they  would  be  able  to  bring  upon  the 
•atss  they  thought  to  destroy.    Leitt,  4a  Vila  §i  JImmu 


lawvlver;  the  rich  aeeeptinf  of  him  nadJly*  as  oaa 
of  nan,  and  the  poor,  as  a  good  and  worthy  man. 
They  tall  us  too,  that  a  saying  of  his,  irbich  Im 
had  let  lall  some  time  before,  that  tqaaUty  estiaet 
no  war,  was  then  much  repeated,  and  pleased  both 
the  rich  and  tlie  poor;  the  latter  expectiiigr  to  come 
to  balance  by  their  numbers  and  by  the  mectfare 
of  divided  lands,  and  the  former  to  preaerre  an 
equality  at  least,  by  their  dignity  aud  poirer. 
Thus  both  parties  being  in  great  hopes,  the  heada 
of  them  were  urgent  with  Solon  to  make  himself 
liing,  and  endeavored  to  persuade  him.  that  he 
might  with  better  assurance  take  apon  him  the 
direction  of  a  city  where  he  bad  the  supreme  aa- 
thority.  Nay,  many  of  the  citizens  that  leaned 
to  neither  party,  seeing  the  intended  change  dif- 
ficult to  be  effected  by  reason  and  law,  were  not 
against  tlie  intrusting  of  the  government  to  the 
hands  of  one  wise  and  just  man.  Some,  mora* 
over,  acquaint  us  tiiat  he  received  tills  oracfe  from 
Apollo, 

Seise,  teisa  the  bolm;  the  reeling  Teaael  guide; 

With  aiding  patriots  stem  the  raging  tid«. 

His  friends,  in  particular  told  him  it  v^oold  ap- 
pear that  he  wanted  courage,  if  he  rejected  the 
monarchy  for  fear  of  the  name  of  tyrant;  aa  if 
the  sole  and  supreme  power  would  not  soon  bo> 
come  a  lawful  sovereignty  through  the  virtues  of 
him  that  received  it  Thus  formerly  (aaid  they) 
the  Eobosans  set  up  Tynnondas,  and  lately  the 
Mltylenieans  Pittacus  for  their  prince.*  i^fooa 
of  these  things  moved  Solon  from  his  purpose; 
and  the  answer  he  is  said  to  have  given  his  friends 
is  this,  Absolute  monarchy  is  a  fair  fields  httt  U  haa 
no  ouUet.  And  in  one  of  his  poems  he  thus  ad- 
dreikSes  himself  to  his  friend  Phocus: 

If  I  sparM  my  eonntry. 
If  gilded  violence  and  tyrannic  sway 
Conld  never  charm  me;  thenoe  no  shams  arrmsA 
Btiii  the  mild  honor  of  my  name  I  boaet. 
And  find  my  empire  there.  i 

Whence  it  is  evident  that  his  reputation  was  Tery 
great  before  he  appeared  in  the  character   of  a  • 
legislator.     As  for  the  ridicude  he  was  exposed  to 
for  rejecting  kingly  power,  he  has  described  it  ia 
the  following  verses: 

Nor  wisdom's  palm,  nor  deep-laid  policy 
Can  Solon  boast.    For  when  its  noblest  blesaia^ 
lieav'n  ponrM  into  his  lap,  he  spum'd  them  from   fata* 
Where  was  his  sense  and  spirit,  when  encloa'd 
He  found  the  choicest  prey,  nor  deignM  to  diuw  it? 
Who  to  command  fair  Athens  bat  one  day 
Would  not  himself,  with  all  bis  race,  have  IkOaa 
Contented  on  the  morrowt 

Thus  he  has  introduced  the  multitude  and  men 
of  low  minds,  as  discoursing  about  him.  Bat 
though  he  rejected  absolute  power,  he  proceeded 
with  spirit  enougli  in  the  administration;  he  did 
not  make  any  concessions  in  behalf  of  tlie  power^ 
ful,  nor,  in  the  framing  of  his  laws  did  he  indulge 
the  humor  of  his  constituents.  When  the  former 
establishment  was  tolerable,  he  neither  applied 
remedies,  nor  used  the  incision-knife,  lest  be 
should  put  the  whole  in  disorder,  aud  not  have 
power  to  settle  or  compose  it  afterward  ia  the 
temperature  he  could  wish.  He  only  made  such 
alterations  as  he  migiit  bring  the  people  to  ac- 
quiesce in  by  persuasion,  or  compel  them  to  by 
his  authority,  making  (as  he  sAyB)  force  and  ri^hi 


*  Pittaona,  one  of  tbs  soven  wise  men  of  Greeoe,  utada 
himielf  master  of  Mitylene;  for  which  Alcaus,  who  was  of 
the  same  town,  contemporary  with  Pittacns,  and.  as  a  poet, 
a  friend  to  liberty,  satirized  him,  as  he  did  the  other  tyraaU. 
Pittacns  disregarded  his  censures,  and  hav^ing  by  his  aa- 
..     .-      _  ......^.  _....,„,....    ,., 'eeiablishe* 

qaiUed  liis 


tbority  quelled  the  sedition  of  his  citizens,  and  eetablisheA 
peace  and  harmony  among  them,  he  Tolontarilj  c 
power,  and  roelond  his  osastiy  to  ita  Ubeny. 


BOLOH. 
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Hence  U  iraa»  thai  bavf ng  ths  qneiUon 
tftenrard  pot  to  Jiim»  Wkeihtr  he  kmd  pramd^  the 
h»t  •(  Imwf  far  Ae  Aikemmma,  he  answeraa,  The 
hat  t&tif  were  cmpaUe  ef  reeeiainy.  And  u  the 
moderns  obeerre,  that  the  Atlienians  naed  to 
qualify  the  hanhneaa  of  thing*  by  gWiDg  them 
■ofierand  politer  nainea,  calling  whores,  iniifretetf, 
tribntea,  eiMfr*^ii<aeiM»  garriaons,  autarde,  and  pri- 
sons, cesdes;  ao  Solon  aeemn  to  be  the  first  that 
dUtiogaiflhed  the  eanceli  ag  of  debts  by  the  name 
of  s  JUckmrye.  For  this  waa  the  fixst  of  his  public 
sets,  that  debts  afaoaid  be  foret?en,  and  that  no 
Ban,  for  the  future,  ahould  tsike  the  body  of  his 
debtor  for  security.  Thoogh  Androtlon  and  some 
others  say,  that  it  sras  not  by  the  canceling  of 
debu,  bat  by  moderating  the  interest,  that  the 

Cot  were  relieved,  they  thought  themselvee  so 
ppy  tn  it,  that  they  g;aTe  the  name  of  dieduarpe 
to  this  act  of  hamnnity,  as  well  as  to  the  enlaig- 
Ug  of  meaaares  and  the  value  of  money,  which 
vent  along  with  it.  For  be  ordered  the  «nit«, 
which  before  went  but  for  seventy-three  drsdbnas , 
ts  go  for  a  hundred;  ao  that,  as  they  paid  the  same 
ii  Talae,  iMt  much  leaa  in  weight,  those  that  had 
{reatBams  to  pay  were  relieved,  while  such  as  le- 
ceircd  them  were  no  loaars. 

The  greater  part  of  writers,  however,  affirm, 
Ihat  it  was  the  abolition  of  past  securities  that 
VM  called  a  dtsdkorye,  and  wiUi  these  the  poems 
of  Soion  agree.  For  in  them  he  values  himself 
on  havmg  taken  aiony  the  marke  ef  wortyaged 
Uid^*  tefcidk  b^bre  were  abaott  everfiDkere  eet  «p, 
sfid  aude  free  tkoee  fidde  toUdk  h^e  were  bound: 
sad  Bot  only  so,  but  tf  midk  eituetie  aa  were  e&MabU 
hi  tkar  eredU&ra  far  deU^  some,  be  tells  us,  he  had 
WM^  bmck  fraem  other  amutrieet  where  the^  had 
Metered  ss  fei*^  tkat  they  had  forgot  the  Athe  dia- 
ktt,  end  elhero  he  hadeet  at  Uberty,  who  had  ex- 
paUaeed  a  cruel  aiaoery  at  home, 

Thisafiair,  indeed,  brought  upon  him  the  great- 
est troable  he  met  with:  For  when  he  undertook 
the  annulling  of  debts,  and  was  considering  of  a 
saiiabie  speech  and  a  proper  method  of  introducing 
the  basinees,  he  told  some  of  his  most  intimate 
frirads,  namely,  Conon,  Clinias,  and  Hipponicus, 
that  he  intended  only  to  abolish  the  debts,  and  not 
to  meddle  with  the  lands.     These  friends  of  his 
hastening  to  make  their  advantage  of  the  secret, 
before  tlie  decree  took  place,  borrowed  large  sums 
of  tlie   rich,  and   purchased  estates  with  them. 
Aflerward,  when  the  decree  was  published,  they 
kept  their  poaseaaions  without  paying  the  money 
they  bed  taken  np;  which  brought  great  reflec- 
lioQs  upon  Solon,  as  if  he  had  not  been  imposed 
Bpon  with  the  rest,  but  were  rather  an  accomplice 
in  the  fraud.    This  charge,  however,  was  soon 
removed,  by  his  being  the  first  to  comply  with 
the  law,  and  remitUng  a  debt  of  five  talents,  which 
be   had  out  at  interest    Others,  among  whom  is 
Polyzlus  the  Rbodian,  say  it  was  fifteen  talents. 
But  his  friends  went  by  the  name  of  CS^eocejn«  or 
deJU'Cvltera  ever  after. 

The  method  he  took  satisfied  neitlier  the  poor 
Bor  the  rich.  The  latter  were  displeased  by  the 
canceling  of  their  bonds;  and  the  former  at  not 
fincing  a  division  of  lands;  upon  this  they  had 
fixed  tlieir  hopes,  and  they  complained  that  he  had 
not,  like  Lyeurgus,  made  all  the  citizens  equal  in 
estate.  Lycnrgus,  however,  being  the  eleventh 
from  Hercules,  and  having  reigned  many  years 
in  Laoedmmon,  had  acquired  great  authority,  in- 
terest, and  friends,  of  which  he  knew  very  well 
bow  to  avail  himself  in  setting  up  a  new  form  of 


*Th«  jldbsaiaas  had  a  castMB  of  fUlaff  ap  UDeto,  to 
iiw  riat  bsasss  w  leads  WM«  BMftfsCtd. 


gavaramant  Tet  be  was  oKlfged  to  have  reeouiia 
to  force  rather  than  persuasion,  and  had  an  eye 
struck  out  in  the  dispute,  before  he  oould  bring  it 
to  a  iMtlng  settlement,  and  establish  such  a  nnioa 
and  equalitv,  as  left  neither  rich  nor  poor  in  tha 
city.  On  die  other  hand,  Solon's  estate  was  but 
moderate,  not  superior  to  that  of  some  commoneiUi^ 
and,  therefore,  he  attempted  not  to  erect  such  a 
commonwealth  as  that  of  Lycuigns,  conaidering 
it  as  out  of  his  power;  he  proceeded  as  far  as  ha 
thought  he  could  be  supported  by  the  confidenoa 
thepeople  had  in  his  probity  and  wisdom* 

That  he  answered  not  the  expectations  of  tha 
generality,  but  offended  them  by  falling  short,  ap- 
pears from  these  verses  of  his, 

Tbo«e  tT%t  with  joy  once  sparkling  whea  they  Tiew'd  mo^ 
With  cold,  obliqm  regani  btkold  m»  bow. 

And  a  little  after, 

Tot  who  bat  floioa 

Could  hare  i poke  paaco  to  tlioir  taaiahaoas  waveit 
And  not  hsTo  snak  bonoatb  tliomi 

But  being  soon  sensible  of  the  utility  of  the  de- 
cree, they  laid  aside  theis  complaints,  offered  a 
public  sacrifice,  which  they  called  seisoclAeta,  or 
the  sacrifice  of  the  dUeharpe,  and  constituted  So- 
lon biwgiver  and  superintendent  of  the  common- 
wealth; committinff  to  him  the  regulation  not  of 
a  part  only,  but  the  whole,  magistraeiea,  assem- 
blies, courts  of  judicature,  and  senate;  and  leav- 
ing him  to  determine  the  qualification,  number, 
and  time  of  meeting  for  them  all,  as  well  as  to 
abrogate  or  continue  the  former  constitutioni» 
at  his  pleasure. 

First  then,  he  repealed  the  laws  of  Draco,*  ex- 
cept those  concerning  murder,  because  of  tha 
severity  of  the  ponlshmeats  they  appointed,  which 
for  almost  all  ofienses  were  capital;  even  those 
that  were  convicted  of  idleneas  were  to  suffer 
death,  and  such  as  stole  only  a  few  apples  or  pot- 
herbs, were  to  be  punished  in  the  same  manner 
aa  sacrilegious  persons  and  murderers.  Hence  a 
saying  of  Demades,  who  lived  long  after,  waa 
much  admired,  that  Draeo  wrote  hia  Sues  not  wiA 
ink  but  with  blood.  And  he  himself  being  asked, 
Why  he  made  death  the  puniahmentfor  moat  qffenaea^ 
answered,  Small  onee  deaerve  it,  and  I  can  find  aa 
greater  for  the  nuat  heinouo. 

In  the  next  place,  Solon  took  an  estimate  of  tha 
estates  of  the  citizens;  intending  to  leave  the  great 
offices  in  the  hands  of  the  rid,  but  to  giro  tha 
rest  of  the  people  a  share  in  other  departmenta 
whksh  they  had  not  before.  Such  as  haa  a  yearly 
Income  of  five  hundred  measures  in  wet  and  dry 
goods,  he  placed  in  the  first  rank,  and  called  them 


*  Dneo  was  arefaon  ia  the  soeond,  Uion^  tono  lay  ia 
tbo  last  Toar  of  tho  aSth  Olynpiad,  abont  the  y««r  bofoie 
ChriAt  033.  Tbongh  tbo  aaiso  of  this  groat  man  occnrt  firo- 
qaently  in  history,  yot  wo  nowhoro  find  ao  mock  m  ton  iiaos 
together  concerning  bim  and  hi«  institntione.  He  may  be 
eoniidored  as  tbo  first  legiilator  of  the  Atheninnt;  Ibr  tha 
lawi,  or  mthor  preeept*,  of  Triptoloaiai  were  very  few,  via: 
^ToKor  roar  parents;  vonkip  tks  #odl»;  ikarC  n«t  mimalaf 
Draco  was  the  firvt  of  the  Greeks  that  pnnisbed  idolatry 
with  death;  and  he  esteemed  mnrder  so  high  a  crime,  tlial 
to  imprint  a  deep  abhorrence  of  it  ia  the  minds  of  uea,  be 
ordained  that  process  sbonid  be  carried  on  oven  against  in* 
animate  things,  if  they  accidentally  cavsed  the  death  of 
any  person.  But  beside  mnrder  and  adnitery,  which  do* 
served  death,  he  made  a  aarabor  of  small  offenses  capital; 
and  that  brought  almost  all  bis  laws  into  disase.  The  ex- 
travagant  severity  of  them,  like  an  edgo  too  finely  gronad^ 
hindered  bis  tketmoi,  aa  he  called  them,  from  striking  deep. 
Porphyry  (I*  mbttinmUO  has  ptesorvod  one  of  them  coa* 
coming  diTino  worship:  *<  It  Is  an  everlasting  law  in  At* 
ilea,  that  tho  gods  are  to  bo  worshiped,  and  the  heraot 
also,  according  to  tho  oastoms  of  oar  ancestors,  and  in  pri- 
vate only  with  a  pfoper  addiata,  fint-ftaits,  and  aanoal  liba. 


T« 


PLUTARCH'S    LIVES. 


f  miTtffMmflrfiffmf  ^  Th«  wcond  consistod  of 
thote  that  could  keep  a  hone,  or  whoM  lands  pro- 
daced  three  hundred  meaauret;  these  were  of  the 
tfueitrian  order^  and  cal led  Htp^odattlouniu.  And 
those  of  the  third  class,  who  had  but  two  hundred 
measures,  were  called  Zeugita.  The  rest  were 
named  TkeUtt  and  not  admitted  to  any  office:  they 
had  only  a  right  to  appear  and  ffive  their  rote  in 
the  general  asaembly  of  the  people.  This  seemed 
•t  first  but  a  slight  privilege,  but  afterward  show- 
ed itself  a  matter  of  great  importance:  for  most 
causes  came  at  last  to  be  decided  by  them,  and  in 
inch  matters  as  were  under  the  cognizance  of  the 
magistrates  tliere  lay  an  appeal  to  the  people. 
Beside,  he  is  aaid  to  have  drawn  up  his  biws  in  an 
obscure  and  ambiguous  manner,  on  purpose  to 
enlarge  the  autliority  of  the  popular  tribunal.  For 
as  they  could  not  adjust  their  differences  by  the 
letter  of  the  law,  they  were  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  living  judges;  I  mean  the  whole  body 
of  citizens,  who  therefore  had  all  controversies 
brought  before  them,  and  were  in  a  manner  supe- 
lior  to  the  lawa.  Of  this  equality  he  himself  takes 
notice  in  tiiese  words, 

Bj  me  Uis  pw>pls  h«ld  Ihvir  bsUt*  ri(liti 
Uniojar'd,  nnoppreu'd — Ttie  grtat  raiuaiDM 
From  lawlei f  ▼iolence,  and  Ui»  poor  from  rapias, 
By  me,  their  mutaal  shield. 

Desirous,  yet  farther  to  strengthen  the  common 
people,  he  empowered  any  man  whatever  to  enter 
«|i  action  for  one  that  was  injured.  If  a  person 
was  assaulted,  or  suffered  damage  or  violence,  an- 
other that  was  able  and  willing  to  do  it,  might 
prosecute  the  offender.  Thus  the  lawgiver  wisely 
accustomed  the  citizens,  as  members  of  one  body 
to  feel  and  to  resent  ouo  another's  injuries.  And 
we  are  told  of  a  saying  of  his  agreeable  to  this 
Uiw:  being  asked,  Wkai  cUy  was  beat  nvdded?  he 
answered,  ThtU^  tehere  tkoae  uho  are  not  it^ured 
are  no  le$§  ready  to  proaeeide  and  jmnith  qfender9 
than  thoee  who  are. 

When  these  points  were  adjusted,  he  establislied 
the  council  of  the  areopaguBti  which  was  to  con- 
eist  of  such  as  had  borne  the  office  of  arckon^  and 


*  The  PaUaeo»iam0dimmi  paid  a  talent  to  the  poblio  trea> 
iSry;  the  HippodatfltmiUM,  at  the  word  signifies,  were 
obliMd  to  find  a  horse,  and  to  serve  as  cavalry  in  the  wars; 
the  Ze%gitm  were  so  called,  as  being  of  a  middle  rank  be* 
tween  the  knights  and  those  of  the  lowest  order  (for  rowers 
who  have  the  middle  bench  between  the  Thalamites  and 
the  Thranites,  are  called  Mfugita);  and  thongh  the  TketM 
had  barely  each  a  vote  in  the  general  assemblies,  yet,  that  (ns 
PIvtarch  observes)  appeared  in  time  to  be  a  great  privilege, 
most  causes  being  brought  by  appeal  before  tne  people. 

t  The  court  of  ercepoftw,  thongh  settled  lone  oefore,  had 
Isat  much  of  its  power  by  Dracoes  preferring  the  epheta. — 
b  ancient  times,  and  until  Solon  became  legislator,  it  con- 
iieted  of  sach  persons  as  were  most  coaspicnons  in  the  state 
for  their  wealth,  power,  and  probity;  but  Solon  made  it  a 
tale  that  snoh  only  should  have  a  seat  in  it  as  had  borne  the 
office  of  arcAoa.  This  had  the  effeot  he  designed,  it  raised 
the  repntation  of  the  mrt<9agiU»  very  high,  and  rendered 
their  decrees  so  venerable,  that  none  contested  or  repined 

the 
instead 
of  one,  they  created  nine  mrektuu.  By  the  latter  expedient, 
they  provided  against  the  loo  great  power  of  a  single  per- 
BSD,  as  by  the  former  they  took  away  all  apprehension  of 
the  artkmM  setting  up  for  sovereigns.  In  one  word,  they 
attained  now  what  they  had  long  sought,  the  making  their 
rapreme  magistrates  dependent  on  Uie  people.  This  re* 
Bftarkable  era  of  the  completion  of  the  Athenian  demo* 
era<Qy  was.  according  to  the  Jfarmera,  In  the  first  year  of 
the  24th  Olympiad,  before  Christ  684.  That  these  magis- 
tiates  might  however  retain  sufficient  anthoriiy  and  dignity, 
they  had  high  titles  and  great  honors  annexed  to  their  of- 
floei.  The  first  was  styled  by  way  of  eminence  {h£  MrekoH, 
and  the  year  was  distinguished  by  his  name.  The  second 
was  called  BasiUn*,  that  is  kinf;  for  they  chose  to  have  that 
title  considered  as  a  secondary  one.  This  olficer  had  the 
eare  of  religion.  The  third  had  the  name  of  PoUmarekt 
te  war  was  his  paitioolar  pcoviooe.    The  other  six  had  the 


aft  them  through  a  long  course  of  agei. 

t  After  the  extinction  of  the  race  of  the  Medontids, 
AUienians  made  the  office  of  arekcn  annual;  and  inst 


himself  was  one  of  the  number.  Bat  obeerwf  ii 
that  the  people,  now  disctutrved  from  their  ci«k>t 
grew  (nsolent  and  imperious,  hs  proceeded  to  coi 
stitute  another  council  or  senate,  of  four  hund  r«9<i , 
a  hundred  out  of  each  tribe,  by  whom  all  a.^fmi] 
were  to  be  previously  considered;  and  ord^^ine 
that  no  matter,  witliout  their  approbation,  shaouJ 
be  laid  before  the  general  assembly.  In  tiie  naem e 
time  the  high  court  of  the  areopagut  were  1.0  k 
the  inspectors  and  guardians  of  the  lawa.  X*lit3 
he  supposed  the  commonwealth,  secured  by  cwr 
councils,  as  by  two  anchors,  would  be  less  lical>J 
to  be  shaken  by  tumults,  and  the  peopie  woul 
become  more  orderly  and  peaceable.  Most  wri 
ters,  as  we  have  observed,  affirm  tliat  tlie  ecu  nc 
of  the  areopagua  was  of  Solon's  appointiug:  azi 
it  seems  greatly  to  confirm  their  assert iou,  tk\a 
Draco  has  made  no  mention  of  the  artopa^te^ 
but  in  capital  causes  constantly  addmaeoe  Hixn 
self  to  the  ephdm:  yet  the  eighth  law  of  Soi  011*1 
tiiirteenth  table  is  set  down  in  these  very  wordfl 
Whoever  were  dedared  imfamoue  b^e  Soient^'i 
arekonekip, Id  themUreatared  in  kanartexcept  «s>«J 
aa  having  heeu  eondemmad  in  the  areopagua,  or-  ^3 
the  ephet^y  or  hy  the  loMga  in  the  Prytanemn,  Jw 
murder  and  robbery,  or  attempting  ta  uaurp  the  y» 
vemm£nt,hadJUd  their  eoynitry  bf/ore  thia  laao  wdoa 
made.  This  on  the  contrary  shows  that  befon 
Solon  was  chief  magistmte  and  deUveied  his  lavtrs, 
the  council  of  the  orsflp^iis  was  in  being.  Koi 
who  could  have  been  condemned  in  the  mreopea^wu 
before  Solon's  time,  if  lie  was  the  first  that  erected 
it  into  a  court  of  judicature?  Unless,  perfoapsi 
there  be  some  obscurity  or  deficiency  in  the  text, 
and  the  meaning  be,  that  such  as  have  been  con- 
victed of  crimes  that  are  now  cognizable  before 
the  areopagOea,  the  ipA«te,f  and  prytanea,  shall 
continue  infamous,  while  others  are  restored.  Dai 
this  I  submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  most  peculiar  and  su prising  of  his  other 
laws,  is  that  which  dechires  the  man  infamout*  nrho 
stands  neuter  in  the  time  of  sedition.^  It  eeezna 
he  would  not  have  us  be  indifferent  and  unaffect- 
ed with  the  fate  of  the  public,  when  our  own  con- 
cerns are  upon  a  safe  bottom;  nor  when  we  are  in 
health,  be  insensible  to  the  distempers  and  ^rielk 


title  of  Thtnaathttm,  and  were  considered  as  the  gnavdiaas 
of  their  laws.  These  wcJUmi  oontinaed  nntil  the  tsme  of 
the  emperor  Callienos. 

<*  The  number  of  tribes  was  increased  by  CaUath«iK»s  to 
ten,  after  he  had  driven  out  the  Pisistratidss;  and  theik  thia 
senate  oonsisted  of  five  hundred,  fifty  being  eho«en  out  of 
each  tribe.  Toward  the  close  of  the  year  the  praeideikt  of 
each  tribe  gave  in  a  list  of  candidates,  oat  of  whom  the 
senators  were  elected  by  lot.  The  senators  then  appointed 
the  officers  called  pryteaee.  The  priftaaus,  while  Um  sen* 
ate  oonsisted  of 5U0,  were  50  ia  number;  and,  fi>r  the  avoid* 
ing  of  conihsion,  tea  of  these  presided  a  weok,  doriag 
which  space  they  were  called  prmdri,  and  out  of  them  aa 
tjnHats$  or  president  was  ohoien,  whose  office  lasted  but 
one  day. 

t  The  fpJUto  were  first  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Deno* 
phon,  the  son  of  Theseus,  for  the  trying  of  wilUal  mordera 
and  cases  of  maosiaoghter.  They  consisted  at  first  of  fifty 
Athenians  and  as  many  Argtves;  but  Draco  exoloded  tlie 
Argives,  and  ordered  that  it  should  be  composed  of  fiflj- 
one  Athenians,  who  were  all  to  be  turned  of  fifty  years  of 
age.  He  also  fixed  their  authority  above  thai  of  the  arco- 
pagites;  but  Solon  brought  them  under  that  court,  and  limit- 
ed their  jurisdiction. 

X  Anlns  tiellins,  who  has  preservod  the  rerr  worda  of  tliii 
law,  adds,  that  one  who  to  stood  neutet,  should  loeo  hii 
houses,  his  country,  and  estate,  and  be  sent  out  aa  exiloL 
Abet.  JiUi€,f  1.  ii,  c.  IS. 

PIntarch  in  another  place  condemns  this  law,  but  Golliai 
highly  commends  it,  and  assigns  this  reason:  The  wise  and 
just,  as  well  as  the  envious  and  wicked,  being  obliged  10 
choose  lome  side,  matters  were  easilv  acoommodatod; 
whereas  if  the  latter  only,  as  is  generally  the  case  with 
other  cities,  had  the  management  of  fhcUons,  they  would, 
for  private  reasons,  he  continually  kept  up,  to  tile  gioag 
hurt,  if  not  to  the  attsr  raia  of  the  ttsta. 


BOVQH. 
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tt  oar  eoutrjr.  H«  would  biTa  «■  Mpooae  the 
better  tad  joitar  nnse,  and  haiwd  eTerythlii|r  lo 
defense  of  it,  ntiktr  than  wait  in  safety  to  eee 
which  eide  the  victory  will  incline  to.  iSat  law, 
too,  teems  qoite  ridHenlom  and  abeaidi  which  per- 
mits a  yooag  heirBos,  whoae  husband  happeni  to 
be  impotent,  to  console  herself  with  his  nearest 
lelttiooa.  Yet  some  say,  this  law  was  properly 
lewelni  agunst  those,  who  conscioos  of  their  own 
iaii)iiity,  mateh  with  heiresses  for  the  ssIlo  of  the 
pertiOD,  aod  aoder  color  of  law  do  Tioleace  to  na- 
tore.  For  when  they  know  tliat  each  heiresses 
nay  nuke  choice  of  others  to  grant  their  favors 
to,  th«y  will  either  let  those  matches  alone,  or  if 
Ihey  do  marry  in  that  manner,  they  most  suffer 
tbe  shame  of  their  awarice  and  dishonesty.  It  is 
liffat  that  the  heiress  should  not  baye  liberty  to 
e^raae  at  Urge  but  only  am9ng  lier  hosband's 
niatioDs,  that  the  child  which  is  bom  may  at 
hut  belong  to  his  kindred  and  family.  Aneeable 
lo  this  is  the  direction,  that  tlie  bride  and  bride- 
groom  ffaoald  be  that  np  together  and  eat  of  the 
■me  qvinee;*  and  that  the  husband  of  an  heiress 
ikoald  approoeh  her  at  least  three  times  in  a  month. 
For,  tooogh  they  may  happen  not  to  haye  cMI- 
dRB,  jet  It  is  a  mark  of  honor  and  regard  due 
from  a  maa  to  the  chastity  of  his  wife;  it  remoyes 
■aoy  oneasinesBes,  and  preyents  difierences  from 
poceediiig  to  an  absolute  breach. 

Ib  all  other  marriages,  he  ordered  that  no  dow- 
ries shonld  be  given;  the  bride  was  to  bring  with 
her  oaJy  three  snits  of  clothes,  and  some  noose- 
hald  stuff  of  small  value.f  For  he  did  not  choose 
tht  marriages  should  be  made  with  mercenary 
or  TCual  views,  but  would  have  that  union  ce- 
aeaied  by  the  endearment  of  children,  and  every 
otler  instance  of  love  and  friendship.  Nay 
Diooysios  himself,  when  hia  mother  desired  to  k>e 
Burriod  to  a  yonug  Syracusiun,  told  her.  He  kad, 
mittd,  bff  iua  tyranny,  broke  throvgh  the  laws  of  hit 
nmirtf,  bai  he  coM  not  break  those  of  nature,  by 
mntesaadng  so  dioproportioned  a  match.  And, 
npeiy,  such  disorders  sliould  not  be  tolerated  lu 
UT  f^tate,  Dor  such  malciies,  where  there  is  no 
tt|aaliiy  of  years,  or  iuducernents  of  love,  or 
pftofaibility  that  the  end  of  marriage  witl  be  an- 
iwerei  So  that  to  an  old  man  who  marries  a 
yooag  woman,  some  prudent  magistrate  or  law 
fiver  might  express  himself  in  the  words  ad- 
messed  to  Philoctetes: 

Poor  ioal!  bow  fit  art  thou  to  asany! 

And  if  be  found  a  young  man  ii^the  house  of  a 
rich  old  woman,  like  a  partridge,  growing  fat  in  his 
prirate  sBrvioes,  he  would  remove  him  to  some 
yoQi^  virgin  wiio  wanted  a  husband.  Bnt  enough 

■f  this. 

That  law  of  Solon's  is  also  justly  commended 
Vbkh  forbids  men  to  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  For 
?kty  reqntres  us  to  consider  the  deceased  as 
**^;  jnstice  calls  upon  us  to  spare  those  that  are 
lot  in  being;  and  good  policy  to  prevent  the  perpe- 
tnttog  of  hatred.  He  forbade  his  people  also  to 
fwife  tlie  living,  in  a  temple,  in  a  court  of  jnstice, 
n  the  great  assembly  of  the  people,  or  at  the 
psUic  games.  He  that  ofiended  in  this  respect, 
**a  to  pay  three  drachmas  to  the  persons  injured, 
H&d  two  to  the  public  Never  to  restrain  anger 
■i  indeed,  a  proof  of  weakness  or  want  of  breed- 

.*^  Siting  of  tbe  qaince,  wkick  was  not  pocvliar  to  an 
*^rHi  ud  ber  kwliand  (for  all  new  mairied  people  ate  it) 
|*?"«^  tbat  their  diKonrtes  ought  to  be  ploasaat  to  eaeb 
«^ti«i  freit  mmking  the  bi«aih  sweet. 
^^  biide  braofbt  with  her  an  oanhen  pan  caOed  Phro. 
f^  wfceiein  bariey  was  parched;  to  •igaiiy  that  she  on- 
^  bosmess  of  the  botiso,  sad  woobl  do  Iter  part 
A  psvidiag  far  the  faaaily. 


Ings  and  always  to  goard  afalMt  H  yvy  dIffovH, 
and  to  some  persons  impossible.  Now,  what  m 
enjoined  by  law  should  be  practicable,  if  the  leg- 
islator desires  to  punish  a  few  to  some  good  pui* 
pose,  and  not  many  to  no  purpose. 

His  law  concerning  wills  has  likewise  its  merit 
For  before  his  time  the  Athenians  were  not 
allowed  to  dispose  of  their  estates  by  will;  thf 
houses  and  other  substance  of  the  deceased  wsra 
to  remain  among  his  relations.  But  he  permitted 
any  one  that  had  not  children,  to  leave  his  poosoa> 
sions  to  whom  he  pleased;  thus  preferring  the  tio 
of  friendship  to  tliat  of  kindred,  and  choice  to 
necessity,  lie  gave  every  man  the  full  and  free  dis- 
posal of  his  own.  Yet  he  allowed  not  all  sorta 
of  legacies,  but  those  only  that  were  not  extorted 
by  frenzy,  the  consequence  of  disease  or  poison^ 
by  imprisonment  or  violence,  or  the  persnaaionf 
of  a  wife.  For  he  considered  indncements  tha| 
operated  against  reason,  as  no  better  than  forces 
to  be  deceived  was  with  him  tiie  same  thing  as  to 
be  compelled;  and  he  looked  upon  pleasure  to  b« 
as  great  a  perverter  as  pain.* 

He  regulated,  moreover,  the  journeys  of  wo* 
men,  their  mourning  and  sacrifices,  and  endeav- 
ored to  keep  them  clear  of  all  disorder  an4 
excess.  They  were  not  to  go  out  of  town  with 
more  than  three  habits;  the  provisions  they  car- 
ried  with  them,  were  not  to  exceed  tlie  valne  of 
an  obolus;  their  basket  was  not  to  be  above  a  cubU 
high;  and  In  the  night  they  were  not  to  travel 
but  in  a  carriage,  wiu  a  torch  before  them.  At 
funerals  they  were  forbid  to  tear  themselyes,t  and 
no  hired  mourner  was  to  utter  lamentable  note^ 
or  to  act  anything  else  that  tended  to  excite  sor- 
row. Tney  were  not  permitted  to  sacrifice  an  04 
on  those  occasions;  or  to  bury  more  Vau  throa 
garments  with  the  body,  or  to  visit  any  tombs  be- 
side thoM  of  their  own  family,  except  at  the  time 
of  interment  Most  of  these  things  are  likewiso 
forbidden  by  our  laws,  with  the  addition  of  this 
circumstance,  that  those  who  offend  in  such  t 
manner,  are  fined  by  the  censors  of  the  women, 
as  giving  way  to  weak  passions  and  childish  sor- 
row. 

As  the  city  was  filled  with  persons,  who  assem- 
bled from  all  parts,  on  account  of  the  great 
security  in  which  people  lived  In  Attica,  Soloa 
observing  this,  and  tbat  the  country  withal  was 
poor  and  barren,  and  that  merchants,  who  tmffio 
by  sea,  do  not  use  to  import  their  goods  where 
they  can  have  nothing  in  exchange,  turned  tlie 
attention  of  the  citizens  to  manufactures.  For 
this  purpose  he  made  a  law,  that  no  son  should  be 
obliged  to  maintain  his  father,  if  he  had  not  taught 
him  a  traded  As  for  Lycorgus,  whose  city  was 
clear  of  strangers,  and  whose  country,  according  to 
Euripides,  was  sufficient  for  twice  the  number  of 


*  He  likewise  ordained  that  adopted  persons  sboald  make 
no  wlU,  bat  as  toon  as  they  bad  children  lawfollr  begottesi 
they  were  at  Ubertj  to  reinrn  into  the  famil?  wtience  they 
were  adopted;  or  if  they  continaed  in  it  to  their  death,  the 
esistes  reverted  to  the  relations  of  the  persons  who  adopted 
them.    DemotUL  tn  Oral.  Ltptim. 

t  Demosthenef  (in  Timoem.)  recites  Bolon^  direotioas  as 
to  fiineraU  as  follows:  **  Let  the  dead  bodies  be  laid  ont 
in  the  hoase,  aocording  as  tlie  deooasod  gare  order,  and  Ibo 
day  followinf,  before  innrise,  carried  forth.  While  the 
body  is  carrying  to  the  grave,  let  the  men  go  before,  the  wo- 
men follow.  It  shall  not  be  lawftil  for  any  woman  to  entes 
npon  the  goods  of  the  dead,  and  to  follow  the  body  to  the 
grave,  nnaer  threetcore  years  of  age,  except  snoh  as  aie 
within  tbe  degrees  of  coatini." 

t  He  that  was  thrice  convicted  of  idleness,  was  to  be  do* 
dared  infamtnu,  Herodoins  rl.  vii)  and  Diodomi  Bicvlna 
(1.  i)  agree  thst  alaw  of  this  kind  was  in  nse  In  Effypt.— 
It  is  probable  therefore  that  Bolon,  who  was  thoroaffhly  ae- 
onainted  with  the  learniag  of  that  nation,  borrowed  it  froaa 
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inhabitants;  where  then  was,  moreover,  a  mnl- 
tilude  of  Hdoteif  who  were  not  onlv  to  be  kept 
const  intly  employed,  bat  to  be  humbled  and  worn 
out  by  eenrltude;  it  waa  right  for  him  to  oet  the 
eitizena  ftee  from  laboriooa  and  meclianio  arts, 
and  to  employ  them  in  arms,  as  the  only  ait  fit 
for  them  to  learn  and  exercise.  But  Solon,  rather 
adapring  his  laws  to  the  state  of  hia  country,  than 
his  country  to  his  laws,  and  perceiving  that  the 
soil  of  Attica,  which  hardly  rewarded  the  hus- 
bandman's labor,  was  far  from  being  capable  of 
maintaining  a  lazy  multitude,  ordered  that  trades 
should  be  accounted  honorable;  that  the  council 
of  the  areopagu9  should  examine  into  every  man's 
means  of  subsisting,  and  chastise  the  idle. 

But  that  law  was  more  rigid,  which  (as  Hera- 
clldes  of  Pontus  Informs  us)  excused  bastards  from 
relieving  their  fathera.  Nevertheless,  the  man 
that  disregards  so  honorable  a  state  as  marriage, 
does  not  take  a  woman  for  the  sake  of  children, 
but  merely  to  indulge  his  appetite.  He  has  thera- 
fore  his  reward;  and  their  remains  no  pretense 
for  him  to  upbraid  those  children,  whose  very 
birth  he  has  made  a  reproach  to  them. 

In  truth  his  laws  concerning  women,  in  rene- 
Fal,  appear  very  absurd.  For  he  permitted  any 
one  to  kill  an  adulterer  taken  in  the  act;*  but  if  a 
man  committed  a  rape  upon  a  free  woman,  he 
was  only  to  he  fined  a  hundred  drachmas;  if  he 
gained  his  purpose  by  perauasion,  twenty :  bat 
prostitutes  were  excepted,  because  they  have  their 

Srice.  And  he  would  not  allow  them  to  sell  a 
aughter  or  sister,  unless  she  wera  taken  in  an  act 
of  dishonor  before  marriage.  But  to  punish  the 
nme  fault  sometimes  in  a  severe  and  rigorous 
manner,  and  sometimes  lightly,  and  as  it  were  in 
sport,  with  a  trivial  fine,  is  not  agreeable  to  rea- 
son: nnless  the  scarcity  of  money  in  Athens,  at 
that  time,  made  a  pecuniary  mulct  a  heavy  one. 
And  indeed  in  the  valuation  of  things  for  the 
sacrifice,  a  sheep  and  a  meitmntis  of  com  were 
reckoned  each  at  a  drachma  only.  To  the  victor 
in  the  Isthmean  games,  he  appointed  a  reward 
of  a  hundred  drachnuu;  and  to  the  victor  in  the 
Olympian,  five  hundred.f  He  that  caught  a  he- 
wolf,  was  to  have  five  drathma*',  he  that  took  a 
she- wolf,  one:  and  the  former  sum  (as  Demetrius 
Phalereus  asserts)  was  the  value  of  an  ox,  the 
latter  of  a  sheep.  Though  the  prices  which  he 
fixes  in  his  sixteenth  table  for  select  victims,  were 
probably  much  higher  than  the  common,  yet  they 
are  small  in  comparison  of  the  present  The 
Athenians  of  old  were  great  enemies  to  wolves, 
because  their  country  was  better  for  pasture  than 
tillage;  and  some  say  their  tribes  had  not  their 
names  from  the  sons  of  Ion,  but  from  the  differ- 
ent occupations  ttiey  followed;  the  soldien  being 
called  hoplUm,  the  artificen  trgaedet;  and  of  the 
'  other  two,  the  husbnudmen  tdtonln :  and  the 
graziera  dtgieorea. 

As  Attica  was  not  supplied  with  water  from 
perennial  riven,  lakes,  or  springSit  bat  chiefly  by 
wells  dug  for  that  purpose,  he  made  a  law,  that 
where  there  waa  a  public  well,  all  within  the  dis- 
tance of  four  furlongs,  should  make  use  of  it;  but 


*  Ko  adnltrau  wm  to  adorn  herself,  or  to  Mtitt  at  the 
public  sacrifices;  and  in  case  she  did,  he  gave  liberty  to 
mnj  one  to  tear  her  clothes  off  her  back,  and  beat  her  into 
the  bargain. 

t  At  the  same  tine  he  oontraoted  the  rewards  bestowed 


apon  wrestlers,  esteeming  snch  gratnities  useless  and  even 
is;  aa  they  tended  ' 
I  upon  wasting  thai 
•pent  in  providiag  for  their  families. 


dangerotts;  aa  they  tended  to  encourage  idlenesa,  by  putting 
on  wasting  that  time  in  exeioUes  whioh  ongfat  to  be 


t  Strabo  tells  ns  there  was  a  spring  of  ftesh  water  near 
the  Lyoanm;  bnt  the  soil  of  Attica  in  general  was  dry,  sad 
the  riveis  Uissas  aad  EridaAsa  did  aot  laa  ooMtaat^.  


where  the  distance  was  greater,  tfaer  wefe  to  pn^ 
vide  a  well  of  their  own.  And  if  they  du  te« 
fathoms  deep  In  their  own  ground,  and  could  find 
no  water,  they  iiad  libertv  to  fill  a  veaoal  of  six 
gallons  twice  a  day  at  their  neighbor'a.  Thus 
he  thought  it  proper  to  aaaist  persons  in  real  n^ 
cessity,  but  not  to  encourage  idlenesa.  Hie 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  planting  of  trees 
were  also  very  judicious.  He  that  planted  any 
tree  in  his  field,  was  to  place  it  at  least  five  feet 
from  his  neighbor's  ground;  and  if  it  waa  a  fig  tree 
or  an  olive,  nine ;  for  these  extend  their  roots 
farther  than  others,  and  their  neighborhood  is 
prejudicial  to  some  trees,  not  only  as  they  take 
away  the  nourishment,  but  as  their  efflavia  is 
noxious.  He  that  would  dig  a  pit  or  a  dltcii,  waa 
to  dig  it  as  far  from  another  man*B  ground,  as  it  waa 
deep;  and  if  any  one  would  raise  stocks  of  bees, 
he  was  to  place  them  about  three  hundred  feet 
from  those  already  raised  by  another. 

Of  all  the  products  of  the  earth,  he  allowed 
none  to  be  sold  to  strangers,  but  oil:  and  whoever 
presumed  to  export  anyuiiug  else,  the  archon  was 
solemnly  to  declare  him  accursed,  or  to  pay  him* 
self  a  hundred  drackauu  into  the  public  treasury. 
This  law  is  in  the  first  table.  And  therefore  it  is 
not  absolutely  improbable,  what  some  affirm,  that 
the  exportation  of  figs  was  formerly  forbidden, 
and  that  the  Informer  against  the  delinquents  was 
called  a  BycophaiU. 

He  likewise  enacted  a  law  for  reparation  of 
damage  received  from  beasts.  A  dog  Uiat  had  bit 
a  man  was  to  be  delivered  up  bound  to  a  log  of 
four  cubits  long;*  an  agreeable  contrivance  for 
security  against  such  an  animal. 

But  the  wisdom  of  the  law  concerning  the  nata- 
ralizing  of  foreign«n,  is  a  little  dubious;  because 
it  forbids  the  freedom  of  the  city  to  be  granted 
to  any  but  such  as  are  forever  exiled  from  their 
own  country,  or  transplant  themselves  to  Athena 
with  their  own  family,  for  the  sake  of  eserciaing 
some  manual  trade.  This,  we  are  told,  he  did» 
not  with  a  view  to  keep  strangers  at  a  distance, 
but  rather  to  invite  them  to  Athena,  upon  ilia 
sure  hope  of  being  admitted  to  the  priviieKe  of 
citizens:  and  he  imagined  the  settlement  of  those 
might  be  entirely  depended  upon,  who  had  bee« 
driven  from  their  native  country,  or  had  quitted  it 
by  choice. 

That  law  is  peculiar  to  Solon,  which  reg^ulataa 
the  going  to  entertainments  made  at  tlie  publie 
charge,  by  himacalled  parantien.i  For  he  does 
not  allow  the  same  person  to  repair  to  (hem  often^ 
and  he  lays  a  penalty  upon  such  as  refused  to  go 
when  invited;  looking  upon  the  former  as  a  xnarlc 
of  epicurism,  and  the  latter  of  contempt  of  tha 
public. 

All  his  laws  were  to  continue  in  force  for  a 
hundred  yeara,  and  were  written  upon  woodea 
tables  which  might  be  turned  round  In  the  oblong 
cases  that  contained  them.  Some  small  remaina 
of  tliem  are  preserved  in  the  Prytoneartn  to  thia 
day.    They  were  called  eyries,  as  Aristotle   tella 


*  This  law,  and  seToral  others  of  fik>lon's,  were  takaa 
into  the  twelve  tables.  In  the  consulate  of  T.  Rcvinilius 
and  C.  Ventnrins,  in  the  year  of  Rome  203,  the  Romana 
sent  depQties  to  Athens,  to  transcribe  his  lawt,  and  tlios« 
of  the  other  lawj^ivers  of  Greece,  in  order  to  fofn  Uier»by 
a  body  of  laws  for  Rome. 

t  In  tike  first  ajes  the  name  of  ysrsstte  was  Tener&bto 
and  sacred,  for  it  properly  sifnlfied  oae  that  was  a  m»a». 
mate  at  the  table  or  sacrifices.  There  were  in  Greeee 
several  persons  particularly  honored  with  this  title,  mack 
like  those  whom  the  Romans  onlled  mj^uUmta,  a  reli^ ioua 
order  inititnted  by  Noma.  Solon  ordained  that  everj  tribe 
shoald  offer  a  saorifioe  once  a  month,  aad  at  the  end  of  thm 
sacrifice  make  a  pahlio  enuruinment,  at  whieh  all  wfcm 
wsnerthattvihesheaUbssMigsdtessaiBihytBHB. 
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m;  aatf  (^tfara%  die  comic  poet,  thus  tpeake  of 

Bt  tte  gTMt  BM»M  of  Solon  and  of  Draco, 
WhOM  ejfbM  now  hot  lenre  to  boil  oar  polio. 

Seoie  sty,  them  table*  were  properly  called  cyrbe$, 
00  which  were  written  the  ruies  for  rcHjrious  rites 
ind  aicrifiGes,  and  the  oth««r  axanes.  Tiie  seuabe, 
in  a  body,  boaod  theineelves  by  oath  to  e8tiibli«h 
the  UwB  of  Solon;  and  Uie  tketmathtt^,  or  yuardianM  I 
4f  t&e  Uwt,  MVondly  took  an  oath  in  a  particular 
mm,  by  the  stone  'in  the  market- place,  tiiat  for 
irery  law  they  broke,  each  would  dedic^ite  a  gold- 
efi  stitiie  at  Delphi  of  the  same  weig^ht  with 
Uttaat* 

Obeernmg  the  irregalarity  of  the  month8,t  and 
tbat  the  moon  neither  rose  nor  set  at  the  same 
time  with  the  sun,  as  it  often  happened  that  in 
the  tame  day  she  overtook  and  passed  by  him,  he 
•rdeied  thai  day  to  be  called  hene  kai  nea  (the  old 
and  Uie  new):  asai^ing  the  part  of  it  before  the 
eoBJaoctioo,  to  the  old  month,  and  the  rest  to  the 
begiaoing  of  the  new.  He  eeems,  therefore,  to 
hat  been  the  first  who  understood  that  vene  In 
Homer,  which  makes  mention  of  a  day  wherein 
the  dd  month  ended,  and  the  new  be^n4 

The  day  following  he  called  the  neie  moon. 
After  the  twentieth  be  counted  not  by  adding, 
kt  sabtnctiug,  to  the  thirtieth,  according  to  the 
deenasiu;  phases  of  the  moon. 

When  his  laws  took  place,§  Solon  had  hi'> 
riaten  CTery  day,  finding  fault  with  some  of 


*  GeU  in  8olea*s  tinio  waa  so  loaroo  in  Grooeo,  that  whoa 
Ikefcaitau  ware  orderad  by  tho  oiaclo  to  fild  tho  face  of 
Apollo's  ftacne,  they  iaqaired  ia  Tain  for  gold  all  over 
fin««,  asd  wera  directed  by  tho  pytlionosa  to  boy  lone 
8rCfe>«i,kMf  oTLydia. 

t  Sslao  diicoT«red  tbo  fakonot*  of  Thales'i  maxim,  that 
Ikt  Booa  peffonned  hor  fcrolatioa  in  thirty  days,  and  fonnd 
ftst  the  tnie  time  was  twenty-nioo  days  and  a  half.  He 
iiTKted,  tberefoic,  that  oach  of  the  twelve  moaths  sbonld 
teacreoBtcd  twenty-nine  or  thirty  days  alternately.  By 
ibiBeam  a  lanar  veai  wms  formed,  of  354  days;  and  to 
Maaeiie  it  to  the  solar  year,  he  ordered  a  month  of  twenty- 
leo  d«j(  10  be  intercalated  every  two  years,  and  at  the  end 
of  Ac  wooeil  two  years,  he  dirroted  that  a  month  of  twenty 
l^m  dsy*  iboald  be  intereaUied.  He  likewise  en|rafed 
it  AtbeB«an«  u>  divide  their  months  into  three  parts,  styled 
A*  kjT'aiun^,  wadditm^Ty  and  rmding;  each  of  these  con- 
litteJ  of  lea  days,  when  the  month  was  thirty  day*  long,  and 
^  iut  of  nine,  when  it  was  niao-and-twenty  days  long, 
is  ftiknw  of  the  two  first  parU,  tliey  reokoned  aeoording 
to  t>e  04BS1  order  of  norabcrs,  viz:  tbo  lirat,  ke,  dny  of  the 
■«a  br^iaaing;  the  first,  second,  k,c.  of  the  moon  mid> 
^H:  hat  wtth  respect  to  the  Inst  part  of  the  month,  tbey 
KckM^d  UckwanL.  that  is,  imsuad  of  aayinf  the  first,  so- 
•ssl,  iu.  day  of  the  moon  endiag,  they  said  tho  tenth, 
■otk,  ke.  of  the  moon  ending.  This  is  a  circnmstaaoo 
vhieh  ti^hi  be  carefally  aUendod  to. 

JCMi,»,  liT,  los. 

i  Pisurrn  baa  only  mentioned  soch  of  Solon's  laws  aa  ho 
<M«{ta  tiw  nM«t  »iBgnlar  and  remarkable.  Diogenes  Lnor- 
<"^ua  Demosthenes  have  given  ns  ncconnts  of  some 
tpm  ikat  eagbt  not  to  be  fori^tten.  "  Let  not  tho  gna^ 
tea  iKe  in  the  same  bonse  with  the  mother  of  his  wards. 
Let  M  tiie  iBitioo  of  minors  be  committed  to  him  who  is 
wxt  &ft«7  tbeni  in  the  mheriUnee.  Let  not  an  engraver 
»«r'  tbe  inpression  of  a  seal  which  he  has  engraved.  Let 
■|B  Uut  psts  oQt  the  eye  of  a  man  who  has  bnt  one,  lose 
■«aiii»  o«B.  If  nn  arehon  is  taken  in  liqnor,  let  bim  bo 
ptTo<ktib.  l^thia  who  refuses  to  maintain  his  father 
JM  a4tbcff,  be  infamoas;  and  so  let  bim  that  has  eonsnmed 
J»  pstriaieoy.  Let  him  who  refuses  to  go  to  war,  flies,  or 
W|*Tr»  powardlv,  be  debarred  the  preeineU  of  the  forwm 
jai  pUret  of  poblie  worship.  If  a  man  surprises  bis  wife 
IB  wfihcry,  and  liTes  wiib  ber  afterward,  let  him  be  deemed 
»»a»w.  Let  bim  who  fireqnenu  the  hoases  of  lewd  wo- 
■*M«  debaned  from  speaking  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
F^.  Let  a  pander  be  pursued,  and  pnt  to  death  if 
J?Ma.  If  say  man  steal  in  the  day^me,  let  bim  be  car- 
nei  to  the  eleven  offieors;  if  in  the  night,  it  shall  be  lawfnl 
«•  wu  htm  ia  tbe  aet,  or  to  woond  bim  in  the  porsnit,  and 
««7  hm  to  the  aforesaid  officers;  if  be  steals  common 
«V»Wtkim  Day  doable,  and  if  tbe  conviotor  thinks  fit. 

M  •ipe«d  in  rhaina  ivo  days;  if  bo  is  guilty  of  saenlaae. 
Kknba  pat  to  death."  — «-"»^ 


them,  and  eommendlDg  others,  or  adrtsing  him  ti 
make  certain  additions,  or  retrenchments.  B«| 
the  greater  part  came  to  desire  a  reason  for  thta 
or  that  article,  or  a  clear  and  precise  explicatioa 
of  the  meaning  and  design.  Sensible  that  hm 
could  not  well  excuse  himself  from  complying 
with  their  desires,  and  that  if  he  indulged  their 
importunity,  the  doing  it  might  rive  offen&e,  1m 
determined  to  withdraw  from  the  difficulty,  and  to 

f$t  rid  at  once  of  their  cavils  and  exceptlona. 
or,  as  he  himself  observes. 

Not  all  the  greatest  enterpriso  eaa  piaaae. 

Under  pretense,  theiefore,  of  traffiche  set  sail  for 
another  country,  having  obtained  leave  of  tho 
Athenians  for  ten  years'  abnence.  In  that  timo 
he  hoped  his  laws  would  become  familiar  to  thenv 
His  first  voyage  was  to  Egypt,  where  he  abod» 
some  time,  as  he  himself  relates, 

Oa  tho  Caaoptaa  shore  by  Nile'b  deep  wosth. 

There  he  convened  upon  points  of  philosophf 
with  Psenophis  the  Heliopolitan,  and  Senchls  th« 
Saite,  the  most  learned  of  the  Egyptian  prieaiat 
and  having  an  account  from  them  of  the  Atlaniit 
island*  (as  Plato  Informs  us),  he  attempted  to  do> 
scribe  it  to  the  Grecians  in  a  poem.  From  Egypt 
he  sailed  to  Cyprus,  and  there  was  honored  with 
the  best  regards  of  Philocyprus,  one  of  tJie  kings 
of  that  Island,  who  reigned  over  a  small  city  buut 
by  Demophon  the  aon  of  Thes^fius,  near  the  river 
Clarius,  In  a  strong  situation  indeed,  but  very  in- 
difierent  soil.  As  there  was  an  agreeable  plaia 
below,  Solon  persuaded  him  to  build  a  larger  and 
pleasanter  city  there,  and  to  remove  the  InhabV 
tants  of  the  other  to  it.  He  also  assisted  in  \ta.y 
ing  out  the  whole,  and  building  it  In  the  best  maiw 
ner  for  convenience  and  defense:  ro  that  Philocy* 
prus  in  a  short  time  had  it  so  well  peopled  as  to 
excite  the  envy  of  the  other  princes.  And,  there- 
fore, Uiougit  the  former  city  was  called  Aipeia,  yet 
in  honor  of  Solon,  he  called  tlie  new  one  SML 
fie  himnelf  speaks  of  the  builiiing  of  this  city,  ia 
his  elegies,  addressing  himself  to  Philocyprus: 

For  yon  1m  long  tbe  Bolian  throne  decreed! 
For  yon  a  race  of  proaporoos  sons  succeed  1 


If  in  tbo«e  icenes,  to  her  so  insily  dear. 
My  hand  a  blooming  city  hcfpM  to  rear, 
Mav  the  sweet  voioe  of^ smiling  Venus  bless. 
And  speed  me  home  with  honors  and  snooess! 


Af  for  his  interview  with  Croesus,  some  preteml 
to  prove  from  chronology,  that  it  is  fictitiona 
But  since  the  story  is  so  famous,  and  so  well  a^ 
tested,  nay  (what  is  more),  so  agreeable  to  So* 
lon'a  character,  so  worthy  of  his  wisdom  and  niag* 
nanimity,  I  caanot  prevail  with  myself  to  reject 
it  for  the  sake  of  certain  chronological  tableip 
which  thooaoodii  are  correcting  to  this  day,  with- 
out being  able  to  bring  them  to  any  oartaiatj 
Solon,  then,  is  said  to  have  gone  to  Sardis  at  tba 

*  Plato  finished  this  history  from  Soton's  memoirs,  as  aia^ 
be  seen  in  his  Timsus,  and  Uritias.  He  pretends  that  thai 
Atlantis,  an  t»Iand  sitaated  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  was 
bigger  than  Asia  and  Afirica,  and  that,  notwithstandinj|  its 
vast  extent,  it  was  drowned  in  one  day  and  night.  Diodo> 
res  Sionlos  says,  the  Carthai^nixii*  ^bo  discovered  it,  made 
it  death  for  any  one  to  settle  in  it.  Amidst  a  number  of 
conjectures  concerning  it,  one  of  the  most  probable  is,  that 
in  those  days  the  Africans  had  some  knowledge  of  AmerU 
ca.  Another  opinion,  worth  mentioning,  i«,  tliat  the  AUm^ 
iUta  or  Fori%%tiU  islands,  were  what  we  now  call  the  Cap 
aariea.     Homer  thus  dekcribes  them: 

Stem  winter  smiles  on  that  auf  picions  clime; 
The  fields  are  florid  with  onfadine  prime. 
From  tbe  bleak  pole  no  winds  inclement  blow. 
Mold  the  round  hail,  or  flake  tbe  fleecy  snowj 
Bnt  from  the  breeay  deep  the  bless'd  inhale 
The  frafraat  sauaaufs  oT  ihs  westeia  gals.— rotat 
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reqnett  of  CroBmii:  and  wImh  he  came  thera,  he  waa 
affected  much  in  the  siime  manner  as  a  person  bom 
in  an  inland  countryi  when  he  first  goea  to  aee  the 
ocean:  for  as  lie  talies  every  grreat  river  he  comes 
to  for  the  sea;  so  Solon,  as  he  passed  througrh  the 
oourt,  and  saw  many  of  the  nobility  richly  dress- 
ed, and  walking  in  great  pomp  amidst  a  crowd  of 
attendants  and  guards,  took  each  of  them  for 
CnBsus.  At  last,  when  he  was  conducted  into 
the  presence,  he  found  the  king  set  off  with  what- 
ever can  be  imagined  curious  and  valuable,  eitlier 
In  beauty  of  colors,  elegance  of  golden  ornaments, 
or  splendor  of  jewels:  in  order  that  the  grandeur 
and  variety  of  the  scene  might  be  as  striking  as 
possible.  Solon,  standing  over  against  the  throne, 
was  not  at  all  surprised,  nor  did  he  pay  those 
compliments  that  were  expected;  on  the  contrary, 
It  was  plain  to  all  persons  of  discernment  that  he 
despised  such  vain  ostcmtation  and  littleness  of 
pride.  Crcesus  then  ordered  his  treasures  to  be 
opened,  and  his  magnificent  apartments  and  furni- 
ture to  be  shown  him;  but  this  was  quite  a  need- 
less trouble;  for  Solon  In  one  view  of  the  king  was 
able  to  read  his  character.  When  he  had  seen 
all,  and  was  conducted  back,  Cnssus  asked  him, 
If  he  hmd  ever  beheld  a  happier  man  than  he? 
Solon  answered,  He  had,  and  that  the  person  teas 
9ne  Tellus,  a  plain  but  worViy  eitixen  of  Athena t 
who  left  valuable  children  behind  him;  and  who, 
having  been  above  the  want  of  necessaries  aU  his  life, 
4ied  gloriously  fighting  for  his  country.  By  this 
t<me  be  appeared  to  Groeautf  to  be  a  strange  un- 
couth kind  of  rustic,  who  did  not  measure  hap- 
piness by  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
could  prefc'i  the  life  and  death  of  a  private  and 
mean  person  to  his  high  dignity  and  power. 
However,  he  asked  him  again,  whether,  after  Tel- 
bis  he  knew  another,  happier  man  in  the  world? 
Bolon  answered,  Yes,  Geohia  and  Biion,  famed 
for  their  brotherly  affnction,  and  dutiful  behavior 
to  their  mother;  for  tbs  oxen  not  being  readif, 
they  put  themselves  in  the  harness,  and  drew  their 
JBother  to  Juno*8  temple,  teho  was  extremely  liappy 
in  having  suck  sons,  and  moved  forward  amidst  the 
blessings  of  the  people.  After  the  sacrifice,  they 
drank  a  cheerful  cup  with  their  friends,  and  then 
laid  down  to  rest,  but  ro^e  no  monstfbr  they  died  in 
the  night  without  sorrow  or  pain,  in  the  miist  of  so 
much  glory.  Well!  said  Crcssus,  now  highly  dis- 
pleased, and  do  you  not  then  rank  us  in  the  number 
sf  happy  men?  Solon,  unwilling  either  to  flatter 
Dim,  or  to  exasperate  him  more,  reolied.  King  of 
Lydia,  as  €hd  has  given  the  Greeks  a  moderate 
^proportion  of  other  things,  so  liketoise  he  has  favored 
them  vfith  a  democratic  spirit  and  a  liberal  kind  of 
wisdom,  which  has  notaste  for  the  splendors  of  roy- 
alty. Moteover,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  suffer  us 
not  to  be  elated  by  any  present  good  fortune,  or  to 
admire  that  felicity  which  is  lialUe  to  change.  Fu- 
turity carries  for  every  man  many  various  and  un- 
certain events  in  Us  bosom.  He,  therefore,  teAom 
heaven  blesses  with  success  to  the  last,  is  in  our 
estimation  the  happy  fnan*  But  the  happiness  of 
him  who  stiU  lives,  and  has  Vie  dangers  of  l^e  to 
encounter,  appears  to  us  no  better  Sum  that  of  a 
champion  b^ore  the  combat  is  determined,  and  whUe 
the  crown  is  uncertain.  Wijth  these  words,  So- 
lon departed,  leaving  CnBsaus  chagrined,  but  not 
Instructed. 

At  that  time  .^sop,  the  fabulist,  was  at  the 
court  of  Crcesns,  who  had  sent  for  him,  and 
caressed  him  not  a  little.  He  was  concerned  at 
the  nnkind  reception  Solon  met  with,  and  tbere- 
Qpon  gave  him  this  advice:  A  man  should  eiUier 
Wfit  eonvercc  vnth  kings  tU  aU^cr  tmy  ichat  if  agree- 


Me  to  Aem.  To  which  Solon  ivplied,  Nag,  M 
he  should  eUhsr  not  do  it  at  all,  or  cay  what  ia  uao' 
fultothem. 

Though  CroMus  at  that  time  held  our  lawgivei 
in  contempt;  yet  when  he  was  defeated  in  bis 
wars  with  Cyrus;  when  his  city  was  talten,  him- 
self made  prisoner,  and  laid  bound  upon  the  pile 
in  order  to  be  burned,  in  tlie  presence  of  Cyrus  and 
all  the  Persians,  he  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  posmbiy 
could,  '*  Solon!  Solon!  Solon !  **  Cyrus,  surprised  at 
this,  sent  to  inquire  of  him,  **  What  god  or  man 
it  was  whom  aloue  he  thus  invoked  under  so  ^reat 
a  calamity  7  '*  Crcesus  answered,  withou  t  the  least 
disguise,  *^He  is  one  of  the  wise  men  of  Greece, 
whom  I  sent  for,  not  with  a  design  to  liear  his 
wisdom,  or  to  learn  what  might  be  of  service  to 
me,  but  that  he  might  see  and  extend  the  reputa- 
tion of  that  glory,  Uie  loss  of  which  I  find  a  inach 
greater  misfortune,  than  the  posseasion  of  it  was 
a  blessing.  My  exalted  state  was  only  an  exterior 
advantage,  the  happiness  of  opinion;  bat  the  re- 
verse plunges  me  into  real  sufferings,  and  ends  in 
misery  irremediable.  This  was  foreseen  by  that 
great  man,  who,  forming  a  conjecture  of  tLe 
future  from  what  he  then  saw,  advised  me  to 
consider  the  end  of  life,  and  not  to  rely  or  grow 
insolent  upon  uncertainties.*'  When  this  was 
told  Cyrus,  who  was  a  much  wiser  man  tlian 
Croesus,  finding  Solon's  maxim  confirmed  by  an 
example  before  him,  he  not  only  set  Crvsus  at 
liberty,  but  honored  him  with  his  protection  as 
lung  as  he  lived.  Then  Solon  had  the  giory  of 
saving  the  life  of  one  of  these  kings,  and  of  ix»- 
structiug  the  other. 

During  his  absence,  the  Athenians  were  mnch 
divided  among  themselves.  Lycurgns  beings  at  the 
head  of  the  low  country,*  Megacles  the  son  of  Alo- 
moeon,  of  the  people  that  lived  near  the  seacoastyand 
Pisistratos  of  the  mountaineers;  among  which  last 
was  a  multitude  of  laboring  people,  whose  enmity 
was  chiefly  leveled  at  the  rich.  Hence  it  was» 
that  though  the  city  did  observe  Solon's  laws,  yet 
all  expected  some  change,  and  were  desirous  of 
another  establishment;  not  in  hopes  of  an  equaiity, 
but  with  a  view  to  be  gaineza  by  the  alteration, 
and  entirely  to  subdue  those  tlmt  dl^red  from 
them. 

W  hile  matters  stood  thus,  Solon  arrived  ai 
Athens,  where  ha  was  received  with  great  resfyect, 
and  still  hQ|d  in  veneration  by  all;  but  by  reason 
of  his  great  age  he  had  neither  the  strength  nor 
spirit  to  act  or  speak  in  public  as  he  had  doaek 
He  therefore  applied  in  private  to  the  heads  of  thte 
fuctious,  and  endeavored  to  appease  and  reconcile 
them.  Pisistratus  seemed  to  give  him  greater 
attention  than  the  rest ;  for  Pisistratus  liad  an 
afilable  and  engaging  manner.  He  was  a  liberal 
benefactor  to  tlie  poor;t  and  even  to  his  enemies 
he  behaved  with  great  candor.  He  counterfeitnd 
so  dexterously  the  good  qualities  which  nature 
had  denied  him,  that  he  gained  more  credit  than 
the  real  possessors  of  them,  and  stood  foremost  in 
the  public  esteem  in  point  of  moderation  and 
equity,  in  zeal  for  the  present  government,  and 
aversion  to  all  that  endeavored  at  a  chanene.  With 
tliese  arts  he  imposed  upon  the  people:  bat  Solon 

*  These  three  parties  into  which  the  Atbeaiaas  wer«  di 
Tided,  viz:  the  Pedisi,  the  Parall,  and  Diaorii,  have  l>ee« 
mentioned  in  thii  life  before. 

t  By  the  iioor,  we  ere  not  to  vndentaad  laeh  as  aske^ 
aims,  for  there  were  none  inch  in  Athene.  **ln  ihtmm 
days,**  says  Isocrates,  •*  there  was  no  citisen  that  di»d  of 
want,  or  beeged  in  the  stieeu,  to  the  dishonor  of  th«  coaa- 
tdnnity.**  Tnis  was  owing  to  the  laws  a^iast  idlenasa  and 
prodigality,  and  the  eare  which  the  mrtepSiua  took  Uisl 
•veiy  mss  thsnld  havs  a  vliibls  UTsUbood. 
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■oen  dkewwBd  hk  raal  chaneter,  mad  wm  tiw 
£at  to  dinern  his  ioildioiu  dettgoa.  Yet  he  did 
Bot  abeoluCely  break  with  him,  bat  endeavorad  to 
toHea  iiim  and  advlee  him  better;  declarinff  both 
to  him  and  otfaen,  tiiat  if  ambition  coald  bat  be 
bapifbad  liom  hia  aaul,  and  lie  coutd  be  cured  of 
his  defiirB  of  abMlate  power,  tliere  would  not  be 
a  man  batter  diapoaed,  or  a  more  worthy  oitiaen  in 
AtbeasL 

Abeat  thia  time,  Theepia  began  to  change  the 
form  o£  tragedy,  and  tne  novelty  of  the  thing 
attracted  many  epectatoia  ;  for  this  was  before 
Boy  prize  was  proposed  for  those  that  excelled  in 
diis  rMoect  bolon,  who  was  alwaya  willing  to 
h»r  and  to  learn,  and  in  his  old  m  more  inclined 
to  anything  that  might  divert  and  entertain,  par^ 
ttcoiiirly  to  music  and  good  fellowaiiip,  went  to  see 
Tliespis  himself  exhibit,  ss  the  cnstom  of  the  an- 
deat  poets  was.  When  the  play  was  done,  he 
caUed  to  Tbeapis,  and  asked  him,  If  he  wqm  nel 
siifliufrf  f9  fefi  so  many  lies  b^e  m  gnat  an  at- 
9emU§?  Tbespis  answered.  It  wa»  no  great  matter, 
if  ke  qiefe  or  acted  eo  in  jetl.  To  which  Solon 
replied,  striking  the  ground  violently  with  his 
stalF,  4jr  we  eneomrage  nuk  jetting  at  thi$,  we 
e&sK  fmddif  find  U  in  ovr  eonbraett  and  agrees 


Soon  afler  thia,  Flslstratna,^  having  wounded 
bimsdf  for  the  purpose,  drove' in  that  condition 
Ato  the  market-place,  and  endeavored  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  the  people,  by  telling  them,  his  en* 
saiies  had  laid  in  wait  for  him,  and  treated  him  in 
that  manner  on  account  of  his  patriotinn.  Upon 
this,  the  multitude  loudly  expressed  their  indigna* 
tbn:  but  Solon  came  np,  and  thus  accosted  him: 
San  9f  Hifpoeratee,  yea  aet  Homer'*s  Uljfooeo  hd 
eery  imd^inaUy;  for  he  wounded  Ktmodfto  deceive 
itt  eneaneo^  hut  mm  haae  done  it  to  impooe  npon  your 
otuuirymeu.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  rabble 
were  ready  to  take  up  arms  for  him,  and  a  general 
wawmhly  of  the  people  being  summoned,  Ariston 
mai9  a  motion,  that  a  liody  grnard  of  fifty  club- 
men should  be  assigned  him.  Solon  stood  up  and 
opposed  it  with  many  arguments,  of  the  same 
mid  with  those  he  has  left  us  in  his  poems: 
T«a  haag  vith  nptare  oa  his  hooty'd  toofoo. 
Aadtgain, 

Toar  art,  to  pnbKe  iaterast  ovar  Uiad, 
Tov  fin-like  ut  ttill  «oat«n  in  yoanolf. 

But  when  he  saw  the  poor  behave  in  a  riotous 
manner,  and  determined  to  gratify  Pisistretns  at 
any  rale,  while  the  rich  out  of  fear  declined  the 
opposition,  he  retired  with  this  declaration,  that  he 
Ittd  shown  more  wisdom  than  the  former,  in  dis- 
eeraiag  what  method  should  have  been  taken; 
and  more  courage  than  the  latter,  who  did  not 
want  understai^ng,  but  spirit  to  oppose  the 
eelaUisfament  of  a  tyrant  The  people  having 
made  the  decree,  did  not  curiously  inquire  into 
the  Domber  of  gimrds  which  Pisistratus  employed, 
bat  vaibly  connived  at  hiri  keeping  as  many  as  he 
pirased,  until  he  seized  the  citadel.  When  this 
was  done,  and  the  city  in  great  confusion,  Mega- 
cks,  with  the  reat  of  the  Alcmaeonide,  immedi- 
ately took  to  flight.  But  Solon,  though  he  was 
now  very  old,  and  had  none  to  second  him,  ap- 
peared in  public,  and  addressed  himself  to  the 
citizeoa^  sometimes  upbraiding  them  with  their 
past  indiscretion  and  cowardice,  sometimes  exhort- 
ing and  encouraging  them  to  stand  np  for  their 
liberty.  Then  it  was  that  he  spoke  those  memo- 
table  words:  It  would  have  been  eaeier  for  Uum  to 
refem  2k  adoaneea  of  tyranny,  and  prevent  Uo 
•ttekiUmient :   kut  mow  tC  tDst  eUahtiiAed  and 


grown  to  oome  hij^,  it  would  he  more  gioriouo  te 
demo^  it  However,  finding  that  tlielr  fean  pre* 
vented  their  attention  to  what  he  said,  he  returned 
to  his  own  house,  and  placed  his  weapons  at  tht 
street  door,  with  these  words:  /  haoe  done  aU  te 
1^  ^iser  l0  d^end  my  eornntry  and  its  iaass.  This 
was  hfai  last  public  efibrt.  Though  some  exhorted 
him  to  fly,  he  took  no  notice  of  their  advice,  but 
was  composed  enough  to  make  verses,  in  whidi 
he  thus  reproaehea  the  Athenians: 

If  fear  or  folly  haa  your  riglitt  botrayM, 
Lot  not  Dm  fkalt  oa  rifhtooas  Heaves  be  laid. 
Too  gave  them  gaardi;  yoo  raised  yoer  tyraate  bifk 
T*  impoce  the  heavy  yoke  Uiat  draws  the  seaTiaf  uif^ 

Many  of  his  friends,  alarmed  at  this,  told  him 
the  tyrant  would  certainly  put  him  to  death  for  it* 
and  asked  him,  what  he  trusted  to,  thst  he  weal 
such  Imprudent  lengths;  be  answered.  To  oid  ago. 
However,  when  Pisistratus  had  fully  establiSMd 
himself,  he  made  his  court  to  Solon,  and  treated 
him  with  so  much  kindness  and  respect,  that  So- 
lon became,  as  It  were,  his  counselor,  and  gav* 
sanction  to  many  of  his  proceedings.  He  ob- 
served the  greatest  part  of  Solon's  lawa,  showing 
himself  the  example,  and  obliging  his  friends  to 
follow  it.  Thus,  when  he  was  accuaed  of  murdet 
before  the  court  of  areepague,  he  appeued  In  « 
modest  manner  to  make  his  defense;  but  hii 
accuser  dropped  the  impeachment  He  likewi» 
added  other  laws,  one  of  which  was,  that  pertona 
maimed  in  the  ware  ohouid  he  maintained  at  tht 
pubUe  dimrge.  Yet  this,  Heraclldea  tella  us,  ww 
in  punuance  of  Solon's  plan,  who  had  decreed 
the  same  In  the  eass  of  Thenippu»  But  aeeoid- 
ing  to  Theoprastus,  Pisistratus  not  Solon,  made  tiM 
law  against  idleness,  whk^h  produced  at  ona» 
peater  industry  in  the  conntnT*  ukd  tiUDq«illtt|^ 
in  the  city. 

Solon,  moreover,  attempted,  in  versa,  a  laiM 
description,  or  rather  fabulous  account  of  tM 
AUanUc  Island,*  which  he  had  learned  from  th» 
wise  men  of  Sale,  and  which  particnhu>ly  eoa* 
earned  the  Athenians;  but  by  reason  of  his  age» 
not  want  of  leisure  (as  Plato  would  have  it),  he  wat 
apprehensive  the  work  would  be  too  mnch  for  hioif 
and  therefore  did  not  go  through  with  It  Thea» 
verses  are  a  proof  thatbusineos  was  not  the  hi^ 
drance: 

I  grow  ia  leaniof  ae  I  grow  la  yean. 
And  again, 

Wine,  wit,  aad  beaaty  itill  their  oharnt  bestow, 
Light  ail  the  shades  of  lilb,  aad  cheer  as  at  we  go. 

Plato,  ambitious  to  cultivate  and  adorn  the  subjeet 
of  the  Atlantic  Island,  as  a  delightful  spot  fai 
some  fair  field  unoccupied,  to  which  also  he  had 
some  claim  by  his  being  related  to  Solon,t  laid 
out  magnificent  courts  and  enclosures,  and  erected 
a  grand  entrance  to  it,  snch  as  no  other  story, 
fable,  or  poem  ever  had.  But  as  he  began  it  lata, 
he  ended  his  life  before  the  work;  so  that  tlia 
more  the  reader  is  delighted  with  the  part  that  la 
written,  the  more  regret  he  has  to  find  it  unfinish- 
ed. As  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympiis  in  AtheM 
is  the  only  one  that  has  not  the  last  hand  put  to  it» 
so  the  wisdom  of  Plato,  among  his  many  excel* 
lent  works,  has  left  nothing  imperfect  but  tbt 
Atlantic  Island. 
Heraclides  Ponticus  relates  that  Solon  lived  a 


*  This  fable  imported,  that  the  people  of  Atlantis  havla* 
svbdoed  all  Lybia,  and  a  great  part  of  Europe,  threatenea 
Egypt  and  Greece;  bat  the  Athenians  making  head  agaiait 
theirTictorioos  anny,' overthrew  them  ia  several  engage" 
ments,  and  confined  them  to  their  own  islaad. 

t  Plato's  mother  was  a  dotooadaat  af  the  hwthet  «f 
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•onddenbltt  time  after  Piitetretae  aaarped  the 
gorernroent;  but  accordiiig  to  Phanias  the  Ephe- 
■ian,  not  qaite  two  yean.  For  Pieiatnitas  began 
bis  tyranny  in  the  archonahip  of  Comiaa»  and 
FhMiiaa  tella  ni,  Solon  died  in  the  arcbonahip  of 


Hegeetratna,  the  immediate  eaoeeiior  to  ComiBfl. 
The  itory  of  hla  ashes*  being  ecattered  ftboot  the 
the  iste  of  Salamis,  appears  absurd  and  liabaloiw; 
and  yet  it  Is  related  by  aerenU  aathoxa  of  credit^ 
and  by  Aristotle  in  partlcaiar. 


PUBLICOLA. 


SocH  Is  the  character  of  Solon;  and  therpfore 
with  him  we  wlU  compare  Pablicoia,  so  called 
by  the  Roman  people,  in  aclinowledgment  of  his 
merit;  for  hie  paternal  name  was  Valerias.  He 
was  desoended  from  that  ancient  Valeria8,t  who 
was  the  principal  author  of  the  union  between 
Ihe  Remans  and  the  Sabinee.  For  he  it  was  that 
most  effectually  persuaded  the  two  kings  to  come 
4o  a  conference,  and  to  eettle  their  dlfferencee. 
From  this  man  our  Valerius  derivioff  his  extrac- 
tion, distingttiaiied  himself  by  his  eloquence  and 
ffiches,t  even  while  Rome  was  yet  under  kingly  go- 
vernment*  His  eloquence  he  employed  with  great 
propriety  and  spirit  in  defenee  of  justice,  and  his 
riches  in  relievioff  the  ueoesslious.  Hence  it  was 
aatural  to  conclude,  that  if  the  government  should 
become  republicau,^  his  station  in  it  would  soon 
be  one  of  tne  most  eminent. 

When  Tasquin  tkt  prmd^  who  had  made  his 
way  to  the  throne  by  the  violation  of  all  rights,)) 
divine  and  human,  and  then  exercised  his  power 
«a  he  acquired  it,  when,  like  an  oppressor  and  a 
tyrant,  he  became  odious  and  inaupporlable  to  the 
people;  they  took  occasion  to  revolt,  from  the 
vnhappy  fate  of  Lucretia,  who  killed  herself  on 
account  of  the  rape  committed  upon  her  by  the 
•OB  of  Tarquin.r    Lucius  Brutus,  meditating  a 


*  It  U  said  by  Diocenet  Laertlni,  that  this  was  done  by 
%ii  own  order.  In  toot  ditpotlng  of  hit  remaiai,  either  So* 
loa  himfelf,  or  those  who  wrote  hit  hitiorj,  imitated  the 
itory  of  LycnrgQt,  who  left  an  exprett  ofder  that  hit  aabet 
•houlil  be  thrown  into  the  sea. 

t  The  firtt  of  hit  fkmily,  who  settled  at  Rome,  was  Tale- 
riat  Voietui,  a  Sabine;  or,  as  Festni  and  the  fatU  CapO' 
iolini  call  him»  Yelnsas. 

t  Plutarch,  by  thit,  would  insinuate,  that  arbitrary  power 
It  no  friend  to  eloquence.  And  nn<ioobtedly  the  want  of 
liberty  does  depress  the  ipirii,  and  rettrain  the  force  of 
fenint:  whereas,  in  republics  and  limited  nsonarchiet,  full 
•cope  it  given,  as  well  as  many  occasions  afforded,  to  the 
fficbeit  vein  of  oratory. 

i  Oovernmrnis,  as  well  as  other  things,  pnthed  to  ezees- 
eive  lengths,  often  ehange  to  the  contrary  extreme. 

I  He  made  use  of  the  body  of  hit  father-in-law,  Ber- 
▼las  TnUins,  whom  he  had  murdered,  a«  a  sUp  to  the 
throne. 

IT  Livv  tells  ui,  that  she  desired  her  Ihther  and  husband 
|o  meet  her  at  her  own  house.  With  her  father  Lucretius 
f^ame  Publiut  Valerius,  afterward  Pnbiicola,  and  with  her 
butband  Lnciut  Junius  Brutut,  and  many  other  Romans  of 
diitinction.  To  them  the  ditcloted  in  ■  few  wordt  the 
whole  matter,  declared  her  firm  resolution  not  to  out- 
live the  lots  of  her  honor,  and  eonjurad  them  not  to  let  the 
crime  of  Bcxtnt  Tarqulniut  go  unponithed.  Then  the  he- 
roine, notwithstanding  their  endeavort  to  dittuade  her  from 
it,  pluujjred  a  dagger  in  her  breast.  While  the  reit  were 
filled  with  grief  and  eonttemation,  Brutus,  who,  until  that 
time,  had  feifneU  himself  an  idiot,  to  prevent  his  being  ob- 
BoxiouB  to  the  tyrant,  took  the  bloody  poniard,  and  show- 
ing it  to  the  assembly,  taid,  "I  swear  by  this  blood,  which 
was  once  to  pure,  and  which  nothing  but  the  dctesuble 
vilian/of  Tarquin  could  have  polluted,  that  I  will  pursue 
L.  Tarqainint  the  proud,  hit  wicked  wife,  and  their  chil- 
dren, »ith  fire  and  sword;  nor  will  ever  snifer  any  of  that 
Ihaitly,  or  any  other  whauoever,  to  reign  at  Rome.  Ye 
gedsl  I  call  you  to  witness  this  my  oath."    At  those  words, 

presented  the  dagger  to  Collatinns,  Lucretius,  Valerias, 
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change  of  government,  applied  to  Valariue  first, 
and  with  his  powerful  assistance  expelled  the  kinc 
and  his  fitmlly.  Indeed,  while  the  people  eoemeS 
inclined  to  give  one  person  the  chief  command* 
and  to  set  up  a  geneml  instead  of  a  king,  Vale- 
rius acquieeced,  and  willingly  yielded  tba  first 
place  to  Brutus,  under  whose  anspioea  the  r»- 
publto  commenced.  But  when  it  appeared  that 
they  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  being  govamed 
by  a  single  person,  when  they  seemed  morw 
ready  to  obey  a  divkled  authority,  and  liide^ 
proposed  and  demanded  to  have  two  consaia  at  the 
nead  of  the  state,  then  he  ofiered  himseir  sis  a 
candldat(«  for  that  high  office,  together  with  Bru- 
tus, but  lost  his  eleetion.  For,  contrary  to  Bra- 
tus*s  desire,  Tarquiuius  Collatinus,  the  hoaband 
of  Lucretia,  was  appointed  his  colleague.  Not 
that  he  was  a  more  worthy  or  able  man  than  Va- 
lerius; but  those  that  had  the  chief  interest  in  the 
state,  apprehensive  of  the  return  of  the  Tarquins, 
who  made  great  efforts  without,  and  endeavored 
to  soften  the  resentment  of  the  citizens  withiay 
were  desiroiu  to  be  commanded  J>y  the  most  im- 
placable enemy  of  that  house. 

Valerius,  taking  it  ill  that  it  should  be  supposed 
he  would  not  uo  his  utmost  for  his  country,  be- 
cause he  had  received  no  particular  injury  from 
the  tyrants,  withdrew  from  the  senate,  forebore  to 
attend  the  jfbrum,  and  would  not  intermeddle  in 
the  least  with  public  afiairs.  So  that  many  1m- 
gan  to  express  their  fear  and  concern,  lest  through 
resentment  be  should  join  ihe  late  royal  family, 
and  overturn  the  common wealtli,  which,  aa  yet, 
was  but  tottering.  Brutus  wis  not  without  his 
suspicions  of  sotne  others,  and  therefore  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  aenators  to  their  oath  on  a 
solemn  day  of  s&crifice,  which  he  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  On  Uiis  occasion,  Valerius  went 
with  great  alacrity  into  the  forum,  and  was  the 
6rst  to  make  oath  that  he  would  never  glv^  up 
Uie  least  point,  or  hearken  to  Any  terms  of  agree* 
ment  with  Tarquin,  but  would  defend  the  Roman 
liberty  with  bis  sword;  which  afforded  great  satis- 
faction to  the  senate,  and  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  consuls.*  His  actions  soon  confirmed  the 
sincerity  of  his  oath.  For  amliassadore  came 
from  Tarquin  with  letters  calculated  to  gain  the 
people,  and  instructions  to  treat  with  them  in 
such  a  manner  as  might  be  most  likely  to  corrupt 

and  the  rest  of  the  eonpanj;  and  enpfod  diem  to  tMhm  the 
sane  oath. 

*  Thus  ended  the  refal  staU  of  Rome,  S4S  rear*,  %ec«nk 
inf  to  the  cnmmon  eompuution,  after  the  bnildinc  of  the 
city.  But  Sir  Isaac  Newton  justly  obserres,  that  Ui is  caa 
scarce  be  reconciled  to  the  course  of  nature,  Tor  we  ncol ' 
with  no  insunee  in  all  history,  since  chnmolof  y  was  eoib 
tain,  wherein  seven  kings,  most  of  whom  were  slain*  I 
reigned  so  long  a  time  in  continual  succession.  B«  coiZ 
tracting,  thereTore,  the  reigns  of  these  kings,  and  those  of 
Uie  kings  of  Alba,  he  places  the  building  of  Rome,  boc  ta 
tto  seventh,  but  in  the  thiRy-eighth  Olympiad 
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»  toH  then  froM  Uie  kinf 
tfaat  Im  ImI  yd  adiea  to  his  high  noUoiu^aiid  wm 
frilling  to  liateo  to  very  mmrate  condltioiis.^ — 
Tboagfa  the  eoonri*  were  of  0|>iiiioa,  that  they 
ihovM  be  admitled  le  confer  with  the  people,  Va- 
leriw  viMiid  not  suiTer  it,  bat  opposed  it  strongly, 
uaisting  Ihnt  no  pielezt  for  ianovation  ihoald  be 
givea  the  aeedy  multitade,  who  might  con- 
mitT  var  aa  a  greater  grieranoe  than  tyranny 
itwu 

After  this,  aaabaseadora  came  to  declare  that  he 
vuld  fire  np  all  thonghti  of  the  idngdoin,  and 
kj  dovB  bi«  arma,  if  they  woald  bat  send  him 
his  trassons  and  other  elTects,  ttiat  his  family  and 
ffiends  oiigfat  not  want  m  sabMstence  in  their  exile. 
Uanj  penoBB  inclined  to  indulge  him  in  this,  and 
Cdkysas  in  particvlar  agreed  to  it;  but  Brntoa  * 
a  man  of  great  apirit  and  qnick  reaentroent,  ran 
iiilo  the  jwion,  and  called  hie  colleague  traitor  for 
king  diBpeeed  to  grant  Uie  enemy  means  to  carry 
«B  the  war,  and  recover  the  crown,  when  indeed 
it  would  be  too  much  to  grant  them  bread  in  the 

evhere  they  might  retire  to.  The  citixena 
ssserabled  on  that  occasion,  Cains  Minatius, 
aprirate  maa,waa  the  first  who  delivered  hiesen- 
tini^Bts  to  them,  adyiaing  Brntos,  and  exhorting 
the  ReaiaDS,  to  take  care  that  the  trtaaorea  should 
fight  for  them  against  the  tyranto,  rather  than  for 
tbe  tyrants  against  tkem.  The  Romans,  however, 
wen  of  opinion,  tliat  while  they  obtoined  that 
liberty  for  which  they  began  the  war,  they  should 
not  r^t  the  ofierad  peace  for  the  sake  of  the 
tressares,  hot  east  tbem  out  together  with  the 
tyiMta 

lo  the  oKaatlme,  Tarqalnioa  made  bat  small 
aoeoant  of  his  eftcU;  hot  tlie  demand  of  them 
iomisbed  a  pietonae  for  sounding  tlie  peoole,  and 
ibr  preparing  a  scene  of  treachery.  This  was 
canied  ea  by  the  ambassadors,  under  pretense  of 
takisf  care  of  the  efiects,  part  of  which  they  safai 
tbey  were  to  sell,  part  to  collect,  and  the  rest  to 
■ad  away.  Than  they  gained  time  to  corrupt 
two  of  the  best  families  in  Rome,  that  of  the 
Aqailii,  in  which  were  three  senators,  and  the 
Vitdlii,  among  whom  were  two.  All  theae,  by 
tbe  mether's  side,  were  nephews  to  CollatlnDs  the 
coual.  The  Vitellii  were  Ukewise  allied  to  Bra- 
tot;  for  tiieir  sister  was  his  wife,  and  he  had  seye- 
b1  chiidrea  by  ber;t  two  of  whom,  just  arrived 
at  jeaisof  raatarity,  and  being  of  their  kindred 
and  acquaintance,  the  Vitollii  drew  in,  and  per- 
naded  to  engage  in  the  conspiracy,  Insinuating, 
that  by  this  me4na  tliey  might  marry  into  the 
fuDtiy  of  the  Tarquins,  share  In  their  royal  proa- 
peets,and,  at  the  same  time,  be  set  free  from  the 
yoke  of  a  atnpid  and  cruel  father.  For,  his  in- 
flexibility In  panishing  criminals  thev  called  cru- 
dty;  aad  the  stnpidlty  which  he  had  used  a  long 
1^  as  a  cloak  to  shelter  him  from  the  bloody  de* 
tigoi  of  tlia  tyrants,  had  procured  him  the  name 
af  j^rvCat;}  wliich  he  refused  not  to  be  known  by 
afirrwanL 

The  yontftis  thus  engaged  were  brought  to  con- 
hr  with  the  Aquilil,  and  all  agreed  to  take  a  g^reat 


*  DiMTtiM  of  Haliearafttrai,  en  the  contrary,  says,  the 
Vairwu  debated  in  the  senate  with  great  moderation; 
•■d  vbes  it  eoold  not  be  settled  there,  whether  they  shoaid 
jMfer  iMBor  or  profit,  it  was  referred  to  the  people,  who,  to 
J«  imneital  pmise,  carried  it,  by  a  majority  of  one  vote 

WtfaMWi. 


♦  ij»fr«i«i  and  Livy  make  mention  of  no  more  than  two; 
M  rtntsieb  a^roee  with  those  who  say  that  Bmtns  had 
eoni  aad  tlMt  Maiens  Brntoa,  who  killed  Cesar,  was  de. 
"JW  boa  one  of  tliem-  Cieeio  i«  among  tfioee  that 
■•H  tke  latter  epiaioa;  or  else  he  pretended  to  be  so,  to 
wctheennse  and  person  of  Bratnt  mon  pomlar. 
.<Tay^  bad  pea  the  frihw  aad  biotbn  of  Biacas  to 


and  henlble  oath,  hy  ttniftnng  ugathsr  af  tl» 
Mood,*  and  tasting  the  entiaUs  of  a  man  saoHftee^ 
for  that  purpose.  This  ceremony  was  peHonne4 
in  the  hoaae  of  the  AquUii;  and  the  room  choaen 
for  it  (as  it  was  natural  to  soppooe),  was  dark  and 
retired.  But  a  slare,  named  Vindieins,  larked 
there  nndiscorered;  not  that  lie  had  placed  him* 
self  in  that  room  by  design;  nor  had  he  any  sas« 
piciou  of  what  was  going  to  be  transacted:  but 
happening  to  be  there,  and  perceiving  with  what 
haste  and  eonoern  they  entered,  he  stopped  short 
for  fear  of  being  seen,  and  hid  himself  behind  n 
ehest;  yet  so  that  he  could  aee  what  was  done, 
and  hear  what  was  reaolyed  upon.  They  came  ta 
a  resolution  to  kill  the  consuls;  aad  haying  writ* 
ten  letters  to  signify  as  much  to  Tarqnln,  they 
gave  them  to  the  ambassadors,  who  tlien  wort 
gnesto  to  the  Aqailii,  and  present  at  the  eon« 
splnray. 

Wlien  the  afiair  was  orer,  they  withdrew,  and 
Vindicius,  stealing  from  his  lurking  hole,  was  not 
determined  what  to  do,  but  disturbed  with  doubts. 
He  thought  it  shocking,  as  indeed  It  waa,  to  ae* 
case  tbe  sons  of  tbe  most  horrid  crimes  to  their 
father  Brutus,  or  the  nephews  to  their  uncle  Co* 
iatinus;  and  it  did  not  occur  to  him  presently  thai 
any  private  Roman  was  fit  to  be  tmsted  with  sa 
importout  a  aeoret  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
so  much  tormented  with  the  knowledge  of  sncll 
an  abominable  treason,  that  he  could  do  anything 
rather  than  conceal  it  At  length,  induced  by 
the  public  spirit  and  humaaity  of  Valerius,  ho  ba* 
thought  himself  of  applying  to  him,  a  man  of  easy 
access,  and  willing  to  be  consulted  by  the  neoea* 
aitous,  whose  house  was  always  open,  and  who 
never  refused  to  hear  the  petitions  even  of  tho 
meanest  of  the  people. 

Accordingly,  Vindicias  coming,  aad  disoofar* 
ing  to  him  the  whole,  in  tlie  presence  of  his  hro* 
ther  Marcus  and  his  wile;  Valerius  astonished  and 
terrified  at  the  plot,  would  not  let  the  man  fSf 
but  shut  him  up  in  the  room,  aad  left  Ms  wile  to 
watch  the  door.  Thea  he  ordered  hte  brother  to 
surround  the  lato  king's  palace,  to  seise  the  leW 
tors,  if  poasible,  and  to  secure  the  ^rvante;  whila 
himself,  with  many  ciiento  and  friends  whom  ha 
alwaya  had  about  him,  and  a  namarons  retian* 
of  servants,  went  to  the  house  of  tlie  Aqailii.^* 
As  they  were  gone  out,  and  no  one  expected  hira« 
he  forced  open  the  doors,  and  found  the  letters  \m 
the  ambassadors*  room.  While  he  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  Aquilii  ran  home  in  great  haste,  and 
engaged  wltli  him  at  the  door,  endearoring  to 
force  the  letters  from  him.  But  Valerius  ana  hla 
p^rty  repelled  their  attock,  and  twisting  their 
gowns  about  their  necks,  after  much  strnggHnf 
on  both  sides,  dragged  them  with  gtsat  difflcalty 
through  the  streets  into  the  Jorum.  Marcns  Va» 
lerlns  had  the  same  success  at  the  royal  palace, 
where  he  seized  other  letters,  reaiiy  to  be  conveyed 
away  among  the  goods,  laid  hands  on  what  ser- 
vants of  the  king's  he  could  find,  and  bad  them 
also  Into  the  jbrum. 

When  tlie  consuls  had  put  a  stop  to  the  tnmnltt 
Vindicius  was  produced  by  order  of  Valerius;  and 
the  accusation  being  lodged,  the  letters  were  read, 
which  the  traitors  had  not  the  assurance  tp  con- 
tradict. A  melancholy  stillness  reigned  among 
the  rest;  but  a  few,  willing  to  favor  Brutus,  men* 
tioned  banishment.  The  tears  of  Collatinas,  and 
the  silence  of  Valerius,  gave  some  hopes  of  mercy. 
But  Brutus  called  upon  each  of  his  sons  by  name» 


*  They  thought  snob  a  horrible  saorifloe  woold  obHga 
every  member  of  the  conspiracy  to  invMiUrfe  teoraoy.-* 
CataJiae  pot  the  same  la  praetiea  aftorwaid. 
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mai  «Ud.    Tm,  TUn,  mnd  fm  Vmlerhm,*  wlby  d^ 

After  they  bad  been  Ihiie  queetioned  three  wreral 
tiiiiee»  and  made  no  anawer,  he  tnmed  to  the  lie- 
ton,  and  aaid,  Yoitn  it  tke  part  that  remotna.  The 
Ueton  immediateiy  laid  hold  on  the  youtlia,  atrip- 
ped  them  of  their  garmenta,  and,  having  tied 
their  handa  behind  them,  flogged  them  aeverely 
with  their  rods.  And  though  others  turned  their 
eyes  aside,  unable  to  endure  the  apectacle,  yet  it 
if  aaid  that  Brutus  neither  looked  another  way, 
Dor  auffiired  pity  in  the  leaat  to  smooth  hfai  atom 
nnd  angry  countenance ;t  regarding  his  sons  aa 
they  suffered  with  a  threatening  aspect,  until  they 
were  extended  on  the  ground,  and  their  heads  cut 
off  with  the  ax.  Then  he  departed,  leaving  the 
rest  to  his  colleague.  This  was  an  action  which* 
tt  is  not  easy  to  praise  or  condemn  with  propriety. 
For  either  the  excess  of  virtue  raised  his  soul 
above  the  influeoce  of  the  paasion8,or  else  Uie  excess 
of  resentment  depressed  it  into  Insensibility.  Nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  was  natural,  or  suitable  to 
the  human  facultioa,  but  was  either  divine  or  brutal. 
It  is  the  moreequitable,however,  that  our  judgment 
should  give  its  sanction  to  tiie  glory  of  this  great 
man,  than  that  our  weakness  should  iodine  us  to 
doubt  of  his  virtue.  For  the  Romans  do  not  look 
«pon  It  as  so  glorious  a  work,  for  Romulus  to 
have  built  the  city,  as  for  Brutus  to  have  founded 
and  established  the  commonwealth. 

After  Brutua  had  left  the  tribunal,  the  thought 
of  what  was  done  involved  the  rest  in  astonish- 
ment, horror,  and  silence.  But  the  easiness  and 
forbearance  of  Collatinus  gave  fresh  spirits  to  the 
Aqullii,  they  begged  time  to  make  their  defense, 
and  desired  that  their  slave  Vindlcius  might  be 
restored  to  them,  and  not  remain  with  their  accu- 
•ers.  The  consul  was  inclined  to  grai^t  their  re- 
queat,  and  thereupon  to  dismiss  the  assembly;  but 
Valerius  would  neither  suffer  the  slave  to  be  taken 
from  among  the  crowd,  nor  the  people  to  dismiss 
the  traitors  and  withdraw.  At  last  he  seized  the 
eriminals  himself,  and  called  for  Brutua,  exclaim- 
ing that  CoUatinUa  acted  moat  unworthily,  lit 
laying  his  coUeagne  under  the  hard  necessity  of 
putting  his  own  sops  to  death,  and  then  inclining 
to  gratify  the  women  by  releasing  the  betrayers 
nnd  enemies  of  their  country.  Collatinus,  upon 
lliis,  losing  ail  patience,  commanded  Vindlcius  to 
be  token  away;  the  lletors  made  way  through  the 
erowd,  seized  the  man,  and  came  to  blows  with 
mch  as  endeavored  to  rescue  him.  The  friends 
of  Valerius  stood  upon  their  defense,  and  the  peo- 
ple cried  out  for  Brutus.  Brutus  returned ;  and 
alienee  being  made,  he  said,  It  teas  enough  for 
Um  to  gw judgment  upon  Am  oton  tens;  aa  far  the 
feetf  ke  left  them  to  tke  tentenee  of  the  people, 
tofto  were  now  free;  and  any  one  that  tkaee  it 
mighi  plead  befirt  them.  They  did  not,  however, 
wait  for  pleadings,  but  immediately  put  it  to  the 
vote,  with  one  voice  condemned  them  to  die;  and 
the  traitors  were  beheaded.  Collatinus,  it  seems, 
was  somewhat  suspected  before,  on  account  of 
bia  near  relation  to  the  royal  family  ;i  and  one 


*  The  name  of  Bratiu*a  wooad  aon  wai  not  Valerius,  hot 
Tiberius. 

t  Livy  five*  a  diflferent  aeeount  of  Brutut*i  behavior.— 
QmMi  i«Ur  omm*  Umpn»  paUr,  vnUuBqu*  ft  •»  cim,  /tpte- 
Ueulo  uaety  eiRMimt«  tmimo  petrio  ipUr  publiea  pmnm  min- 
iiUrimm.  There  could  not  be  a  more  itrikinf  tpectncle 
thiin  the  countenance  of  Brutui,  for  anger  tat  mixed  with 
dignity,  and  be  eonld  not  conceal  tho  ftther,  though  he  inp- 
pcfftad  the  magiitrate.    Lir.,  lib.  ii.  cup.  5. 

X  Lucius  Tarqninius,  the  von  of  Egerins,  and  nephew  of 
Tan|uinitts  Priscns  was  oalled  Collattaua,  from  Collaua,  of 
which  he  was  governor.  Tarquinias  Bnperbus,  aad  £ge- 
liai  the  father  of  CoUatlnns,  were  fitil  ooustaa. 


of  Ilia  ■uneo  was  obnoiioni  to  tho  poopla^  Ut 
they  abbomd  the  very  name  of  Tarquin;  bat  on 
this  ooeaaion  he  liad  provoked  them  beyond  ex- 
pression; and  tiierefore  lie  voluntarily  zesigneA 
the  conanlship,  and  retired  from  tho  dty.  A  new 
election  consequently  was  lield,  and  Valeriua  de- 
clared consni  with  great  honor,  as  a  proper  mark 
of  gratitude  for  liis  patriotic  leal.  Am  he  was  of 
opinion  that  Vindicius  should  have  Ids  ahnro  of 
the  reward,  he  procured  a  decree  of  tlie  peopio 
that  the  freedom  of  the  city  ahould  be  given  him, 
which  was  never  conferred  on  a  slave  before,  and 
that  he  ahould  be  enrolled  in  what  tribe  he  pleased, 
and  give  his  suffrage  with  it  As  for  otlwr  freed- 
men,  Applus,  wanting  to  make  himself  popular, 
procured  them  a  right  of  voting,  long  after.  Tlio 
act  of  enfranohising  a  slave  is  to  this  day  called 
Vtadida  (we  are  t<3d)  from  this  Vindicius. 

The  next  step  tliat  was  taken,  was  to  give  up 
the  goods  of  the  Tarquins  to  be  plundered;  and 
their  palace  and  other  houses  were  leveled  with 
the  ground.  The  pleasantest  part  of  the  Campaa 
Martiut  had  been  in  their  possession,  and  this  was 
now  conaeerated  to  the  god  Man.*  It  happened 
to  be  the  time  of  harvwt,  and  the  sheaveo  then 
lay  upon  the  ground;  but  as  it  was  consecrated, 
they  thought  itViot  lawful  to  thrash  the  com,  or 
to  make  use  of  it;  a  great  number  of  hands,  there- 
foro,  took  it  up  in  baskete,  and  threw  It  Into  tho 
river.  The  treea  wero  also  cut  down  and  thrown 
in  after  it,  and  the  ground  left  entirely  wlthont 
fruit  or  product,  for  tlie  service  of  tiie  god.f  A 
great  quantity  of  diff»rent  sorto  of  thingo  beinv 
thus  thrown  in  together,  they  were  not  <!arried 
far  by  the  current,  but  only  to  tlie  ahallowa  where 
the  nrst  heaps  had  stopped.  Finding  no  fiullier 
passage,  everything  aettled  there,  and  the  wholo 
was  bound  still  faster  by  the  river;  for  that  wwdi- 
ed  down  to  It  a  deal  of  mud,  which  not  only  added 
to  the  mass,  but  served  as  a  cement  to  It;  and  tiio 
current,  far  from  dissolving  it,  by  its  gentle  pres- 
sure gave  it  the  greater  firmness.  The  bnik  and 
solkilty  of  this  maaa  received  continual  additiona, 
most  of  what  was  brought  down  bv  the  Tiber  set- 
tling there.  It  was  now  an  island  sacred  to  reK- 
fioua  uses;  t  several  temples  and  porticos  have  been 
oilt  upon  it,  and  it  Is  called  In  Latin,  Inter  duoo 
pontee,^  the  island  between  the  two  bridgeo.  Some 
say,  however,  that  this  did  not  happen  at  the  de- 
dication of  Tarqnin's  field,  but  some  agee  after, 
when  Tarqulnia,  a  vestol,  gave  another  adjacent 
field  to  the  public;  for  which  ahe  was  honored 
with  great  privileges,  particularly  that  of  givinap 
her  testimony  In  court,  which  was  refnaed  to  all 
other  women;  they  likewise  Toted  her  liberty  to 
marry,  but  she  did  not  accept  it  This  is  the  no- 
count,  though  seemingly  fabnloos,  which  soma 
give  of  the  matter. 

Tarquin  despairing  to  re-asoend  the  throne  by 
strategem,  applied  to  the  Tuscans,  who  gave  him 
a  kind  reception,  and  prepared  to  conduct  him 
back  with  a  great  armament  The  consuls  led 
the  Roman  forces  against  thOm;  and  the  two 
armiea  were  drawn  up  In  oertein  conaeerated  par- 
cels of  ground,  the  one  called  the  Arsian  grove, 


*  Pintaroh  should  have  said  f«>oeMeented.  For  it  was 
devoted  to  that  god  in  the  tine  of  Romnlnt,  as  appoah 
from  his  laws.  Bat  the  Tarquins  had  saorilegiooslj  eo»> 
verted  it  to  their  own  use. 

t  A  field  so  kept,  was  veiy  properly  adanted  to  the  aae* 
vicf"  of  the  god  oi  war,  who  lays  waste  all  befofe  hia. 

t  Livy  says  it  was  seoored  against  the  foioe  of  tlie  emf- 


rent  by  jutlees. 

i  The  Fabriciaa  bridgo  jolnod  it  to  the  oitv  oa  tho 
of  the  oapitol,  and  the  Ctsiian  bridge  on  the  tide  at  Ih 


nieullse  g^te. 


ihsJa- 
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the  JBwiiImi  nmdow.  Wh«a  tbey 
CUM  to  efaaige*  Aniiii»  the  ion  of  Tarqain,  and 
Bratus  the  Koinaii  oonevl,*  met  eeeh  other,  not 
hr  aeeidant,  but  deei^;  animBted  by  hatred  and 
reKfetmeat,  the  one  andnst  a  tyrant  and  enemy 
of  hi«  eountry,  the  other  to  revenge  hie  baniih* 
meat,  tbey  epured  their  horees  to  their  eneonnter. 
Ab  tbey  engaged  rather  with  fnry  than  conduct, 
tbey  laid  theinadvcn  open,  and  fell  by  each  other's 
band.  The  battle,  whose  oneet  was  so  dreadful, 
bad  not  a  milder  coneiosion ;  the  carnage  was 
prodigioue,  and  eqnal  on  both  aides,  until  at  length 
tbe  smuss  were  separated  by  a  storm. 

Valerius  was  ia  great  perplexity,  as  he  knew 
■ol  which  side  had  the  Tictory,  and  found  his  men 
is  mseh  dismayed  at  the  sight  of  their  own  dead, 
at  aoimated  by  the  loes  of  the  enemy.  So  great. 
Indeed,  was  the  siaughter,  that  it  could  not  be 
diatingoiihed  who  had  the  adTantage;  and  each 
irmy  oaTlng  a  near  wiew  of  their  own  loos,  and 
oaiy  goesring  at  that  of  tlie  enemy,  were  inclined 
to  tbink  themselToe  ▼anquished,  rather  than  yic- 
torioas.  When  night  came  on  (such  a  night  as 
oae  might  imagine  after  ao  bloody  a  day),  and 
both  camps  were  hashed  in  silence  and  repose,  it 
*  ti  Bid  that  the  grore  shook,  and  a  load  Tolce  pro- 
eeodiug  from  it  declared,  that  tke  Tuscans  kaahtt 
mte  use  laore  tkmn  the  RmnanM,  The  voice  was 
andenbtedly  divine ;t  for  immediately  upon  that 
tbe  Romans  reeovered  their  spirits,  and  the  field 
rtPf  with  scdamatioiis:  while  the  Tuscans,  struck 
with  fear  and  conf  uaion,  deserted  their  camp,  and 
Boat  of  them  disparsed.  As  for  those  that  re- 
nained,  who  were  not  quite  five  thousand,  the 
Romani  took  tliaai  prisoners,  and  plundered  the 
camp.  When  the  dead  were  numbered,  there 
were  found  on  the  aide  of  the  Tuscans  eleven 
tbeosud  three  handred,  and  on  that  of  the  Ro- 
maas  as  many  ezoepting  one.  This  battle  is  said 
to  bwe  been  fought  on  tiie  last  of  February. 
Valerius  was  honored  with  a  triumph,  and  was 
the  first  consul  that  made  his  entry  in  a  chariot 
and  four.  The  occasion  rendered  the  spectacle 
glorioas  and  venerable,  not  invidioui,  and  (as 
noM  would  have  it)  grievous  to  the  Romans;  for, 
If  that  had  been  tlie  case,  the  cnstom  would  not 
hare  been  so  zealonsly  kept  up,  nor  would  the 
aabition  to  attain  a  triumph  have  lasted  so  many 
igea.  The  people  were  pleased,  too,  with  the 
hoBon  paid  by  Valerius  to  the  remains  of  his  col- 
hag«e,W burying  him  with  so  much  pomp,  and 
praooandttg  his  funeral  ontiou;  which  last  the 
Komaos  so  generally  approved,  or  rather  were  so 
moch  channed  with,  that  afterward  all  the  great 
aad  illastrious  men  among  them,  npon  their  de- 
cease, had  their  encomium  from  persons  of  dbn 
tiactieiLt  This  funeral  oration  was  more  ancient 
than  any  among  tlie  Greeks;  unless  we  allow  what 
Aoaximenes,  the  orator,  relates,  that  Solon  was 
the  anther  of  this  cnstom. 

Bot  that  which  offended  and  exasperated  the 
people  was  this:  Brutus,  whom  they  considered 

*  Bretaa  is  detwredty  nckoaed  aaioBf  tho  moft  Ulottrt- 
«■  beiMi.  He  nstorod  liborty  to  hii  oovntry,  Mcared  it 
•vkiba  blood  of  his  owo  wnsvoad  died  in  dofondinf  it 
H^aA  a  tfnaX.  Tho  Ronaos  aftorwu-d  erected  bia  •!«. 
toe  in  tlM  eapitOk,  whoro  bo  wm  placed  in  the  midst  of  tho 
Ofs  «f  Borne,  with  a  rnkod  swoni  ia  his  hand. 

t  It  was  said  to  bo  tho  roico  of  the  god  Pan. 

X  Fmaral  oralieas  wore  oot  ia  ase  aarong  tho  Orooks  on- 
u  ths  bank  of  Bf artthon,  wbieh  was  sistoon  years  aiier 
tfcs  dsscfa  of  Bratm.  Tbe  borocs  that  fall  so  florionsiy 
<lMm  tid  iadcod  woU  dosonro  seeb  oalogioma;  and  the 
JtMisax  BCTor  giaatod  them  bat  to  those  iliat  wore  slain 
Vtiag  bt  thoir  oovntrf .  In  this  rsspoct  the  eostom  of 
as  K«««as  was  aove  oqnitaMo;  for  thoy  honored  with 
<MM  pibiie  mifcs  of  fecwd  snch  as  had  tenred  their  ooaa- 
«rift«&r«apMiCy. 


as  tiM  father  of  libait7,  wo«ld  not  rale  alane^  b«l 
took  to  himself  a  fint  and  a  second  eoUeagaec 
ye(  t&is  Msta  (said  they)  graap»  tke  wkoU  satfonfy, 
mtid  i$iuiihe  taceessor  fo  the  amndaU  of  BruliM^ 
io  which  hehMno  ri^htt  but  to  the  tyronajf  of  Tof 
quim.  To  whtUpurp9oe  ts  d  ia  tooroe  to  extol  Bn- 
las,  aa^  ta  deeds  to  mitoU  Tarquin,  wohiU  he  hat 
all  the  rode  and  asee  earned  b^irt  Um  akme^  and 
oete  oat  from  a  houee  mere  ttately  than  the  roya/p^ 
laee  whuA  he  deauliAed?  It  is  true,  Valerius  did 
live  in  a  house  too  lofty  and  superb,  on  the  Veliaa 
eminence,  which  commanded  the  Jbrtita  and  every 
thing  that  passed;  and  as  the  avennes  were  dim- 
cult,  and  the  ascent  steep,  when  he  came  dowa 
frem  it  his  appearance  was  very  pompous,  and  re* 
sembled  the  state  of  a  king  rather  than  that  of  a  con* 
snl.  But  he  soon  showed  of  what  consequence  il 
is  for  persons  in  high  stations  and  auUtority  ta 
have  their  can  open  to  truth  and  good  advice,  ra* 
ther  than  flattery.  For  when  his  friends  inform- 
ed him,  that  most  people  thought  he  was  taking 
wrong  steps,  he  made  no  dispute,  nor  expressed 
any  resentment,  but  hastily  assembled  a  number 
of  workmen  while  it  was  yet  night,  who  demolish* 
ed  his  house  entirely;  so  that  when  the  Romans  la 
the  morning  assembled  to  look  npon  it,  they  ad« 
mired  and  adored  bis  magnanimity;  but,  at  tha 
same  time,  were  troubled  to  see  so  grand  an4 
magnificent  an  edifice  ruined  by  the  envy  of  tha 
citizens,  as  they  would  have  lamented  the  death 
of  a  great  man  who  had  fallen  as  suddenly,  and 
by  the  same  cause.  It  gave  them  pain,  too,  ta 
see  the  consul,  who  had  now  no  home,  obliged  ta 
take  shelter  in  another  man's  house.  For  vale* 
rins  was  entertained  by  his  frieuda,  until  the  peo- 

Cle  provided  a  piece  of  ground  for  him,  where  a 
MS  stately  house  was  built  in  the  place  where  tha 
temple  of  Ftctory  now  stands.* 

Desirous  to  make  his  high  office,  as  well  ai 
himseif,  rather  agreeable  tban  formidable  to  tha 
people,  he  ordered  the  axes  to  be  taken  away  froni 
the  rods,  and  that,  whenever  he  went  to  the  great 
assembly,  the  rods  should  be  avaled  in  respect  ta 
the  citizens,  as  if  the  supreme  power  were  lodged 
in  them,^  A  custom  which  the  consuls  observa 
to  this  day.  The  people  were  not  aware,  that  by 
this  he  did  not  lessen  his  own  power  (as  they 
Imagined),  but  only  by  such  an  instance  of  mo* 
deration  obviated  and  cut  off  all  occasion  of  envyi 
and  gained  as  much  authoritv  to  his  person,  as  na 
seemed  to  take  from  his  office;  for  they  all  suh- 
mitted  to  him  with  pleasure,  and  were  so  much 
charmed  with  his  behavior,  that  they  gave  him 
the  name  of  Publieola,  that  is,  the  People'e  reepeet- 
fal  friend.  In  this  both  his  former  names  were 
lost;  and  this  we  shall  make  use  of  in  the  sequel 
of  his  life. 

Indeed,  It  was  no  more  than  his  due;  for  ha 
permitted  all  to  sue  for  the  consulship^  Yet,  be* 
fore  a  colleague  was  appointed  him,  as  he  knew 
not  what  might  happen,  and  was  apprehensive  of 
some  opposition  from  Ignorance  or  envy,  whila 
he  had  the  sole  power  he  made  use  of  it  to  estab* 


'  *  Plotareh  has  it,  wk$r§  tke  Umple  tellei  Yleas  Pablioas 
sow  stands.  He  hsd  fonnd  in  tho  historians  tn««  p9im^ 
which  in  old  Latin  signifios  vidorp;  bat  as  ho  did  not  a»> 
derstand  it,  ho  snbstitntod  Fwm  FuUieme,  which  hose 
would  have  no  sense  at  all. 

t  The  aies  too  wero  still  borne  belbre  tho  consuls  wboo 
they  wore  in  the  fijld. 

t  If  Publieola  ga^e  tho  Dloboians,  as  well  as  the  patrl> 
clans,  a  right  to  the  consulate,  that  right  did  not  then  take 
place.  For  Lucius  Boxtus  was  tho  first  plebeian  who  a»> 
rired  at  that  honor,  many  a^es  after  tho  time  of  which  PI»- 
tarch  speaks;  and  this  continued  but  eleven  years;  for  la 
the  twelfth,  which  was  the  four  hundredth  year  of  Romop 
both  the  ooBsob  were  agaia  peirioiaaa.    Im.  vtt,  eap.  10* 
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Ibb  tooM  of  the  mart  juML  tad  oxeOloiit  nf«U- 
tiooa.  In  the  fint  place,  he  filled  up  the  leoatey 
which  then  was  very  thin;  sevend  of  that  aujriut 
body  haviDgr  been  put  to  death  by  Tarquin  before, 
And  othen  fallen  in  the  late  battle.  lie  it  aaid  to 
have  made  up  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  aizty- 
foar.  In  the  next  place,  he  caused  certain  laws 
to  be  enacted,  which  greatly  augmented  the  power 
•f  the  people.  The  first  gave  liberty  of  appeal 
from  the  consuls  to  the  people;  the  second  made 
It  death  to  enter  upon  Uie  magistracy,  without 
the  people's  consent;  the  third  was  greatly  in 
lavor  of  the  poor,  as,  by  exempting  them  from 
taxes,*  it  promoted  their  attention  to  manufac- 
<  tares.  Even  his  law  against  disobedience  to  the 
•onsuls,  was  not  less  popular  than  the  rest:  and. 
In  eflect,  it  favored  the  commonalty  rather  than 
the  great;  for  the  fine  was  only  the  value  of  five 
•sen  and  two  sheep.  The  value  of  a  sheep  was 
tan  oboU,  of  an  ox,  a  hundred:  f  the  Romans  as 
yet  not  making  much  use  of  money,  because 
their  wealth  consisted  in  abundance  of  cattle.  To 
this  day  they  call  their  substance  peeulia,  from 
p0evM,  cattle,  tlieir  most  ancient  coins  having  the 
Impression  of  an  ox,  a  sheep,  or  a  hog;  and  their 
•ons  being  distinguished  with  the  names  of  SuiUi, 
Bubuldt  Goprartt,  and  Porctt,  derived  from  the 
Bames  of  such  animals. 

Though  these  laws  of  Publicola  were  popular 
•nd  equitable;  yet,  amidst  this  moderation,  the 
punlshmeut  he  appointed,  in  one  case,  was  severe. 
tor  be  made  it  lawful,  without  a  form  of  trial,  to 
kill  any  man  that  should  attempt  to  set  himself 

a>  for 'king;  and  the  person  that  took  away  his 
e,  was  to  stand  excused,  if  he  could  make  proof 
«f  the  intended  crime.  His  reason  for  such  a 
bw,  we  presume,  was  this;  though  it  is  not  pos- 
rible  that  he  who  undertakes  so  great  an  enter- 

Cise  should  escape  all  notice;  yet  it  is  very  pro- 
ble  that,  though  suspected,  he  may  accomplish 
bis  designs  before  he  can  be  brought  to  answer 
for  it  In  a  judicial  way;  and  as  the  crime,  if  com- 
■litted,  would  prevent  his  being  called  to  account 
loT  it,  this  law  empowered  any  one  to  punish  him 
before  such  cognizance  was  taken. 

His  law  concerning  the  treasury  did  iiim  honor. 
It  was  necessary  that  money  should  be  raised  for 
the  war  from  tiie  estates  of  the  citizens,  but  he 
determined  that  neither  himself  nor  any  of  his 
friends  should  have  the  disposal  of  it;  nor  would 
be  suffer  it  to  be  lodged  in  any  private  house. 
He,  therefore,  appoint^  the  temple  of  Saturn  to 
be  the  treasury,  wliich  they  still  make  use  of  for 
that  purpose,  and  empowerad  the  people  to  choose 
two  young  men  as  gtiostors  or  ircMuren4  The 
int  were  Publius  Veturius  and  Marcus  Minu* 
fius;  and  a  large  sum  was  collected;  for  a  hundred 
Mftd  thirty  thousand  persons  were  taxed,  though 
the  orphans  and  widows  stood  excused. 

These  matters  thns  regulated,  he  procured  Lu- 
•retius,  the  father  of  the  injured  Lucretia,  to  be 
appointed  his  colleague.    To  him  he  gave  the 


*  Be  •zemptod  aitifieert,  widow*,  sad  old  men,  who  hsd 
■o  children  to  relieve  them,  from  paying  tribnte. 
t  Before,  the  fine  wu  inch  that  the  conummalty  conld 


■Ot  pay  without  absolute  roie. 
t  The  office  of  the  anaaton 
He  treainre,  for  which  they  were  aeooontable  when  their 


i  The  office  of  the  anaatort  was  to  take  care  of  the  pnb> 


year  was  out;  to  fnrnish  the  necessary  sams  for  the  service 
of  the  pablic;  and  to  receive  ambassadors,  attend  them, 
•ad  provide  them  with  lodgings  and  other  necessaries.  A 
Mneral  ooald  not  obtain  the  honors  of  a  trinmph,  nntil  he 
fend  f  iven  them  a  faithfnl  acconnt  of  the  spoils  he  had 
taken,  and  sworn  to  it.  There  were  at  fint  two  qnastoia 
saly,  but  when  the  Roman  empire  wm  considerably  en- 
Isiged,  their  number  was  increased.  The  office  of  qosstor, 
IhoQirh  often  discharged  by  persons  who  hai  been  •oaanls, 
was  UM  first  step  to  great  employmeat^ 


(« tbey  «•  eittid),  tofslWr  wt(b  «•  pn^ 
cedeney,  as  the  older  omui;  and  this  mark  of  va^ 
pect  to  age  lias  ever  since  continued.  Aa  Lacv^ 
tius  died  a  few  days  after,  anotiier  election  was 
held*  and  Marcus  Horatius*  appointed  in  bis  roon 
for  the  remaining  part  of  the  year. 

About  that  tUne,  Tarquin  making  preparatioiift 
for  a  second  war  against  the  Romans,  •  gna^ 
prodigy  is  said  to  have  happened.  This  prinoa 
whUe  yet  upon  tlie  throne,  had  almost  finislied 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitoiinna,  when,  eitliAr 
by  the  direction  of  an  oracle,t  or  upon  soma 
fancy  of  his  own,  he  ordered  the  artists  of  Veil  ta 
make  an  earthen  chariot,  wliich  was  to  be  placed 
on  the  top  of  it  Soon  aifter  this  he  forfeited  tisa 
crown.  The  Tuscans,  however,  molded  tlsa 
chariot,  and  set  it  in  the  furnace;  but  the  caaa 
was  very  different  with  it  from  that  of  other  day 
in  the  nre,  which  condenses  and  contracts  upon 
the  exhalation  of  the  moisture,  whereas  it  enlai^gsd 
itself  and  swelled,  until  it  grew  to  such  a  size  and 
hardness,  that  it  was  wiOi  difficulty  they  got  it 
out,  even  after  the  furnace  was  dismantled.  Tha 
soothsayers  being  of  opinion,  that  this  chaifpt  bo- 
tokeued  power  and  success  to  the  persons  with 
whom  it  should  remain,  the  people  of  Veii  deter-  • 
mined  not  to  give  it  up  to  Uie  Romans;  bat,  upon 
their  demanding  it,  returned  this  answer.  That  it 
belonged  to  Tarquin,  not  to  those  that  iuui  drivan 
him  from  his  kingdom^  It  happened  that  a  few 
days  aftor,  there 'was  a  oliariot  race  at  Veii,  wliicb 
was  observed  as  usual;  except  that,  as  the  chario- 
teer,  who  had  won  the  prize  and  received  U>s 
crown,  was  gently  driving  out  of  the  ring,  tha 
horses  too]^  fright  from  no  visible  cause,  but, 
either  by  some  direction  of  the  gods,  or  turn  of 
fortune,  ran  away  with  their  driver,  at  full  speedt 
toward  Rome.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  pulled  Um 
reins,  or  soothed  them  with  words,  lie  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  career,  and  was  whirled  along, 
until  they  came  to  the  capitol,  where  they  flang 
him  at  the  gate  now  called  Rotumea^  Tiss 
Veientes,  surprised  and  terrified  at  this  incidan^ 
ordered  the  artist  to  deliver  up  the  cluu1ot4 

Tarquin,  the  son  of  Demaratua,  in  his  wan  with 
the  Sabines,  made  a  vow  to  buUd  a  temple  to  Jit- 
_  piter  Capitolinus;  which  was  performs  by  Tar» 
quin  the  proud,  son  or  grandson,  to  the  former. 
He  did  not,  however,  consecrate  it,  for  it  was  not 
quite  finished,  when  he  was  expelled  from  Rome.} 
When  the  last  hand  was  put  to  it,  and  it  had  re- 
ceived every  suitable  ornament,  Publicola  was  am- 
bitious of  the  honor  of  dedicating  it.  This  excited 
the  envy  of  some  of  the  nobilily,  who  could  better 
brook  his  other  honors;  to  which  indeed.  In  hia 
legislative  and  military  capacities,  he  had  a  better 
claim;  but,  as  he  had  no  concern  in  this,  they  did 
not  think  proper  to  grant  it  him,  but  encouraged 
and  importuned  Horatius  to  apply  for  it.  In  tha 
meantime,  Publicola's  command  of  the  army 
necessarily  required  his  absence,  and  his  adver> 
series  taking  tlie  opportunity  to  procure  an  order 
from  the  people  that  Horatius  should  dedicate  the 
temple,  conducted  him  to  the  capitof.  A  point 
which  which  they  could  not  have  gained  had 
t 

•  Horatins  PnWillvs. 

t  It  was  aa  naoal  ihiaf  to  plane  ohaiiou  on  the  tope  of 
temples. 

t  A  miracle  of  this  kind,  and  not  leea  extraordiotaij,  it 
said  to  hare  happened  in  modem  Rome.  When  poor  BU 
Michael's  chnrcn  was  in  a  rainons  condition,  the  hones  that 
were  employed  in  drawiuf  stones  thioe|;fa  the  eity,  nnaa^ 
nonslT  agreed  to  carry  their  loads  to  St.  Af  iohaell 

i  This  temple  was  900  foot  long,  and  185  and  spwavd 
btoad.  The  front  was  adorned  with  three  rows  of  colnmiia, 
and  the  sides  with  two.  In  the  nave  wero  throo  shrinoat 
one  of  Jupiter,  another  of  Jnao,  aad  the  third  ef  Minenaw 


PUBLICOLA. 


Yd  «■»  «7,  the  «mi- 
Mb  bavi^  east' late  for  it,*tJMdedloaUon  Ml  to 
HttsUoM,  uid  Um  ozpeditlMi.  afBiMt  kk  iaolina- 
tfoo,  to  PabUcal^  Bat  we  may  aully  eoBJaetan 
how  ihey  stood  diopooed,  by  ibe  proeoedliif*  on 
tb»  day  of  dedicslioii.  Thw  waa  the  thirteenth  of 
Sopteoaber,  wMch  la  about  the  f«U  moon  of  the 
aonth  MtlmgUmmnt  wh«»  prodigiooe  namben  of 
all  make  bein^  aaatimWfd,  and  aUenoo  eojoined, 
Hentiaa  after  the  other  eeremoviea,  took  hoM  of 
eae  ef  the  ^fato-poata  (aa  the  eootoni  la,)  and  was 
toiae  to  proBOonee  tiae  prayer  of  coaaecration. 
Bat  If  areas,  the  brother  of  Publieola,  who  had 
iloed  for  eome  tioae  by  the  gatee,  watehlni;  hit 
«pportttBity,  erled  ont,  OMtvi,  year  ton  Um  deed 
m  du,  emmp,  Thia  gave  great  pain  to  all  who 
hnni  it;  bnt  the  eoneal,  not  in  the  leaat  diaoon* 
rer»  Thm  emU  out  tkt  dtad  wkert 
tlmimk^fn^mamrmngmiikMoeetuk 
preoeeded  to  fiaiah  the  dedication.  The 
•ears  waa  not  true,  bat  an  Inrontion  of  Marens, 
who  hoped  by  that  meaaa  to  hinder  Uomtiva  from 
oeeq>ieCiBg  what  he  was  abont.  Bat  his  presence 
of  mind  ie  equally  admirable,  whether  he  Irome- 
^iately  perceived  the  faldty,  or  bellered  the  ac- 
eeont  to  be  tme,  withont  abowing  any  emotion. 

The  same  fortune  attended  the  dedication  of  the 
•Mood  tsmpki.  The  first,  bnilt  by  Tarquin,  and 
dsdieatad  by  Hocatias,  as  we  have  related,  was 
aAerwaid  Mtroyed  by  fire  ia  the  civil  warLf 
ByUa  rebnUt  it,  bat  Hid  not  live  to  consecrate  It; 
so  the  dedicatiou  of  this  second  temple  fell  to 
CataUos.  It  was  again  deetroyed  in  the  troubles 
wUeh  happened  in  the  time  of  ^tellius;  and  a 
tkird  WM  battt  by  Vespttrian,  who,  with  bb  asnal 
good  fortnoe,  put  the  last  hand  to  it,  bat  did  not 
see  it  deoMlished,  as  it  waa  soon  after;  happier  In 
this  respect  than  Syila,  who  died  before  his  was 
dedicated.  Vespasian  died  before  bis  was  destroy- 
ed* For  Inunedlatoly  after  hie  decease,  the  capi- 
tal was  bamed.  Tlie  fourth,  which  now  stands, 
waa  baiit  and  dedicated  by  Domltlan.  Taiqaln  is 
waid  to  kiave  expended  thirty  thousand  pounds' 
weight  of  silver  upon  the  fonndatioas  only;  but 
the  greataat  wealth  any  private  man  is  supposed 
to  be  now  poaaeased  of  in  Rome,  would  not  an- 
'  a  exponas  of  tlie  gilding  of  the  preeeot 
which  amounted  to  mors  than  twelve 
talents4  The  pillars  are  of  Pentelic 
marlde,  and  the  thickneaa  was  in  excellent  pro- 
portion to  their  length,  when  we  saw  them  at 
Athena;  but  when  they  were  cut  and  polhhed 
anew  at  Rome,  they  gained  not  so  much  in  the 
nelMh,  so  they  loet  In  the  proportion;  for  their 
nanty  ia  injared  by  their  appeariog  too  slender 


for  teir  hight  B«t  after  admiring  Ae  BMgnl* 
fienea  of  the  capitol,  If  any  one  was  to  go  and  sea 
a  gallery,  a  hall,  or  bath,  or  the  apartmenia  of  tha 
women,  in  I>omitian*B  palaoe,  what  ia  said  by 
Bpicharmua  of  a  prodigal. 


Yoar  lariili'd  •Ions  speak  act  tlia 
Bat  th«  diMBM  of  giviaf , 


libml  Bilad, 


*  Lirf  M.j%  pMitirelj,  TA^y  cMt  M*  i^ «(.  Flvtaiok 
■MIDI  to  fcave  talL«a  iIm  leqiiel  of  iIm  itofv  from  him.— 
Xfc.,  Ub.  n,  «.  8. 

t  Alter  tko  fint  Uaple  was  dattiOTod  in  tlio  wart  bo- 
tWMB  Sjlta  aad  Mmiu,  8f  Ha  lobailt  it  witb  eolama*  of 
m»Me,  which  h«  had  taken  oot  of  tho  tomplo  of  Jnpitor 
OfyraiHU  at  Athoat,  and  transported  to  Rome.  Bot  (as 
Plmareh  obscrros)  he  did  not  live  to  consecrate  it;  and  ho 
VH  heaid  i«  saj,  as  lie  was  dyiag,  that  bis  leaviaf  that 
lampie  to  be  dodicated  by  another  was  tlie  only  aalbrtaoaM 
cwcamstaneo  of  his  life. 

1 1§4,330/.  •torlia^.  Ia  this  wo  may  see  the  mat  dis- 
taee  betweoa  tho  wealth  of  private  eitisens  in  a  free  eoiin> 
J,  and  that  of  tho  snlgeeu  of  an  arbitrary  monarch.  In 
t^aa's  time  there  waa  not  a  private  man  in  Rome  worth 
fUVOOOi;  whofeas  aador  tho  eommonwealth,  iEmilios  Scan. 
ins,  in  his  mdileshia^  oreetod  a  tomporaiy  theater  which 
east  ahovo  500,1100/.  Marnaa  Chassns  bad  aa  estate  in 
had  of  abovo  a  mUlioa  a  year;  L.  Cornelias  Balbns  left 
hy  will,  to  eveiy  Roman  eitiaea,  twenty-five  dmarti,  which 
■latMiiiU  to  aboat  aiztoaa  ahilliafsof  oar  money;  and  many 
pdwatc  men  aamof  the  Roosaas  maintained  fiom  ten  to 
araatj  t/Mmtairrf  aJavva,  aoc  so  maeh  for  serviee  aa  ostea' 
iMisa.  SoisoadorthMitbat  tho  lUvesoaoe  took  np  arms, 
lad  ant  to  war  wUh  tho" " 


he  might  apply  to  Domltlan  in  some  such  manner 
as  thia:  Nather  pietjf  nor  magn^etneo  appean  t« 
your  expeiise;  you  have  the  diomu  ofbuiiding;  WU 
Midas  of  old,  yoa  teoidd  turn  eoerj/Udng  to  goid  and 
mmrbU.    So  much  for  this  subject. 

Let  us  now  return  to  Tarquin.  After  that  great 
battle  in  which  he  lost  his  son,  who  was  killed  in 
siogle  combat  by  Brutus,  he  fled  to  Clusium,  and 
begged  assistance  of  Laras  Porseoa,  then  the  most 
powerful  prince  in  Italy,  and  a  man  of  great  worth 
and  honor.  Porsena  promised  him  succors;  *  and» 
In  the  first  place,  seat  to  the  Romans,  command* 
ing  tliem  to  receive  Tarquin.  Upon  their  refusal^ 
he  declared  war  against  them;  and  having  inform* 
ed  them  of  the  time  when,  and  the  place  where^ 
be  would  make  his  asaault,  he  marched  thither 
accordingly  with  a  great  army.  Fublicola,  who 
was  then  abeent,  was  chosen  consul  the  second 
time,t  and  with  him  Titos  Lucretius.  Returning  ta 
Rome,  and  desirous  to  outdo  Porsena  in  spirit,^ 
he  built  the  town  of  Sigliuria,  notwithstanding 
the  enemy's  approach;  and  when  he  had  finished 
the  walls  at  a  ^reat  expense,  he  placed  in  It  a  co- 
lony of  seven  hundred  men,  as  if  he  held  his  ad- 
versary very  cheap.  Porsena,  however,  assaulted 
It  in  a  spirited  manner,  drove  out  the  garrisoOy 
and  pursued  the  fugitives  eo  close  that  he  waa 
near  entering  Rome  along  with  them.  But  Pub* 
licola  met  him  without  the  gatea,  and  joining  bat* 
tie  by  the  river,  sustained  the  enemy's  attack,  who 
presMd  on  with  numbers,  until  at  last  sinking 
under  the  wounds  he  had  gallantly  received,  he 
was  carried  out  of  the  battle.  Lucretius,  his  col- 
league, having  the  same  fate,  the  courage  of  the 
Romans  drooped,  and  they  retreated  Into  the  city 
for  aecority.  The  enemv  making  good  tho  pur- 
suit to  the  wooden  bridge,  Rome  was  in  great 
danger  of  being  taken ;  when  Horatio  Cocles,} 
and  with  him  two  others  of  the  first  ranky 
Hermlnios  and  Spurins  Lartlus  stopped  them  at 
the  bridge.  Horatius  had  the  surname  of  Cbclft 
from  hitf  having  lost  an  eye  In  the  wars:  or,  aa 
some  will  have  it,  from  the  form  of  his  nose, 
which  waa  so  very  flat,  that  both  bis  eyee  as  well 
as  eyebrows,  seemed  to  be  joined  together;  so  that 
when  the  vulgar  intended  to  call  him  Cffdopo,  by 
a  misnomer,  they  called  him  CoeUo,  which  name 
remained  with  him.  This  man,  standing  at  tha 
head  of  the  bridge,  defended  It  against  the  enemy* 
until  the  Romans  broke  it  down  behind  blow 
Then  he  plunged  into  the  Tyber,  armed  as  ha 
was,  and  swam  to  the  other  side,  but  was  wound* 
ed  in  the  hip  with  a  Tuscan  spear.  Publicola, 
struck  with  admiration  of  his  valor,  immediately 
procured  a  decree,  that  every  Roman  should  give 
him  one  day's  provlsionsjli  and  that  he  should  have 


by.ai 

Ti^aj 


•  Beside  that  Porsena  was  willinf  to  assist  a  distressed 
klBf ,  he  considered  the  Tarqnins  as  his  cooatiymea,  for 
they  were  of  Tnscan  extraction. 

t  It  was  when  PnblicoU  was  eoasnl  the  third  lime,  aad 
bad  for  his  colleafoe  Horatias  PnlviJlns,  that  Porseaa 
marched  aaaind  Rome. 

t  Sigliana  was  not  bailt  at  this  time,  oor  oat  of  ostenta- 
tion, as  Plntarch  savt;  for  it  was  bnilt  as  a  barrier  against 
the  Latins  and  the  Hemici,  and  not  in  the  third,  bat  in  tha 
second  consulship  of  Pnblicola. 

f  He  was  son  to  a  brother  of  Horatias  the  ooasnl,  and  a 
descendant  of  that  Horatins  who  remained  vioiorions  in  tha 
great  combat  between  tho  Boratii  aad  CnriatU  ia  Um  laiga 
of  Tnllos  Hosiilins. 

I  Probably  he  had  three  bnndred  thoasaad  oautribatsn^ 
for  evoa  tha  womea  laadlly  gave  la  thah  qasca» 


M 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


M  much  land  m  he  hfmfelf  oonld  encircle  wtlli  a 
plow  in  one  day.  Bedde,  thev  erected  hie  statue 
in  braiB  In  the  temple  of  Vnlcan,  with  a  view  to 
console  him  by  this  honor  for  hia  wound,  and 
lameness  consequent  upon  it 

While  Porsena  laid  close  siege  to  the  city»  the 
Romans  were  attacked  with  famine»  and  another 
body  of  Tuscans  laid  waste  the  country.  Publi- 
cola,  who  was  now  consul  the  third  time,  was  of 
opinion  that  no  operations  could  be  carried  on 
against  Poraena  but  defensive  ones.  He  marched 
out,*  however,  privately  against  those  Tuscans 
who  had  committed  such  ravages,  defeated  them, 
and  killed  five  thousand. 

The  story  of  Mucinsf  has  been  the  subject 
of  many  pens,  and  Is  variously  related:  I  shall  give 
that  account  of  it  which  seems  most  credible. 
Mucius  was  in  all  respects  a  man  of  merit,  but 
particularly  distinguished  by  his  valor.  Having 
secretly  formed  a  scheme  to  take  off  Porsena,  he 
made  tils  way  into  his  camp  in  a  Tuscan  dress, 
where  he  likewise  took  care  to  apeak  the  Tuscan 
language.  In  this  disguise  he  approached  the  seat 
where  the  king  sat  with  his  nobles;  and  as  he  did 
not  certainly  know  Porsena,  and  thought  it  impro- 
per to  ask,  he  drew  his  sword  and  killed  the  person 
tliat  seemed  most  likely  to  be  the  king.  Upon 
this  he  was  seized  and  examined.  Meantime,  as 
there  happened  to  be  a  portable  altar  there,  with 
fire  upon  it,  where  the  king  was  about  to  ofier 
sacrifice,  Mucins  thrust  his  right  hand  into  it;t 
and  as  the  flesh  was  burning,  he  kept  looking-upon 
Porsenawitha  firm  and  menacing  aspect,  until  the 
king,  astonished  at  his  fortitude,  returned  him  his 
■word  with  his  own  hand.  He  received  it  with 
his  left  hand,  from  whence  we  are  told  he  had  the 
surname  of  SoBwla,  which  signifies  lefi-handed; 
and  thus  addressed  himself  to  Porsena,  '*Your 
threatenings  I  regarded  not,  but  am  conquered  by 
your  generosity,  and  out  of  graUtude,  will  declare 
to  you  what  no  force  should  have  wrested  from  me. 
There  are  three  hundred  Romans  that  have  taken 
the  same  resolution  with  mine,  who  now  walk 
about  your  camp,  watching  their  opportunity.  It 
was  my  lot  to  make  the  first  attempt,  and  I  am 
not  sorry  that  my  sword  was  directed  by  fortune 
against  another,  instead  of  a  man  of  so  much  hon- 
or who,  as  such,  should  rather  be  a  friend  than  an 
enemy  to  the  Romans."  Porsena  believed  this 
account,  and  was  more  inclined  to  hearken  to 
terms,  not  so  much  in  my  opinion,  through  fear 
of  three  hundred  assassins,  as  admiration  of  the 
dignity  of  the  Roman  valor.  All  authors  call  this 
man  Mucius  Scevola,}  except  Athenodoms  San- 
don,  who  in  a  work  addressed  to  Octavia,  sister  to 
Auga^tus,  says  he  was  named  Posthumius. 

rubllcola,  who  did  not  look  upon  Porsena  as  so 
bitter  an  enemy  to  Rome,  but  that  he  deserved  to 
be  taken  into  its  friendship  and  alliance,  was  so 
far  from  refusing  to  refer  the  dispute  with  Tar- 
quin  to  his  decision,  that  he  was  really  desirous 
of  it,  and  several  times  ofiTered  to  prove  that  Tar- 
quin  was  the  worst  of  men,  and  justly  deprived  of 
the  crown.  When  Tarquin  roughly  answered, 
that  he  would  admit  of  no  arbitrator,  much  less  of 


*  The  oonrala  spread  a  report  wbioh  wai  lOon  carried  into 
tiie  Tuscan  camp  by  the  ulaTet  who  deserted,  that  the  next 
day  all  Uie  cattle  bronsht  thither  from  the  coantry,  wonid  be 
•ent  to  ^aze  in  the  fieldt  nader  a  fnard.  This  bait  drew 
the  enemy  into  an  ambnib. 

t  Mnoiai  Cordna. 

t  Livy  says  that  Porsena  threatened  Mneini  with  the  tor- 
tare  bv  fire,  to  make  blm  discover  his  accomplices;  where, 
opon  Mnoias  thrust  bis  bnnd  into  the  flame,  to  let  them 
§•0  that  he  was  not  to  b»iatimidatod. 

f  Macins  was  rewarded  with  a  laif e  pises  of  giovad  bs- 
IsaginctotbepabUo.  * 


PoiMOi,  If  he  ehanged  hli  mind  tad  fonook  bli 
alliance.  Poraena  was  oflbnded,  and  befsn  to  en* 
tertain  an  ill  opinion  of  him;  b^ng  likewioB  aolicl* 
ted  to  it  by  ma  son  Arana,  who  need  all  hit 
intanot  for  the  Romans,  he  was  prevailed  npon  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  on  condition  that  they  ga«« 
up  that  part  of  Tuscany  which  they  had  conquer- 
ed,* together  with  the  prisoners,  and  received  theii 
deserters.  For  the  performance  of  theoe  conditions^ 
they  gave  as  hostagee  ten  young  men  and  aa  many 
virgins,  of  the  best  families  in  Rome;  amongr  whom 
was  Valeria  the  daughter  of  Publicola. 

Upon  the  faith  of  this  treaty,  Ponona  had  ocas* 
ed  from  all  acta  of  hostility,  when  the  Roman  vir- 
ffins  went  down  to  bathe,  at  a  place  where  tho 
bank  forming  itself  In  a  creaoent  embraces  tho 
river  In  such  a  manner  that  there  it  is  quite  calm 
and  undisturbed  with  waves.  As  no  guard  w» 
near,  and  they  saw  none  paaring  or  repasatng,  they 
bad  a  violent  inclination  to  swim  over,  notwitb* 
standing  the  depth  and  strength  of  the  fltreank 
Some  say,  one  of  them,  named  Clcelia,  passed  it 
on  horseback^and  encoursged  the  other  vir^gina  aa 
they  swam.  When  they  came  safe  to  PablicoIa» 
he  neither  commended  nor  approved  their  exploit, 
but  was  grieved  to  think  he  snould  appear  unequal 
to  Porsena  in  point  of  honor,  and  that  this  daring 
enterprise  of  the  virgins  should  make  the  Roroana 
suspected  of  unfair  proceeding.  He  took  them» 
therefore,  and  sent  them  back  to  Porsena.  Tar- 
quin having  timely  intelligence  of  this,  laid  an 
ambuscade  for  them,  and  attacked  their  convoy. 
They  defended  themselves,  though  greatly  inferior 
in  number;  and  Valeria,  the  daughter  of  ruUicola, 
broke  tiirough  them  as  they  were  engaged,  with 
three  servants,  who  conducted  her  safetororseoa'a 
camo.  As  the  skirmish  was  not  yet  decided,  nor 
the  danger  over,  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsena,  being 
informed  of  it,  marched  up  witli  all  speed,  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  and  rescued  the  Romans.  Wheia 
Porsena  saw  the  virgins  returned,  he  demanded 
which  of  them  was  she  that  proposed  the  deainit 
and  set  the  example.  When  he  understood  that 
CloBlia  was  the  person,. he  treated  her  with  great 
politeness,  and  commanding  one  of  his  own  hor 
to  be  brought  with  very  elegant  trappings,  he  i 
her  a  present  of  it  Those  that  say,  Closlla  was  tbe 
only  one  thatpaased  tbe  river  on  horseback,  allege 
this  as  a  proof.  Others  aay  no  such  consequenca 
can  be  drawn  from  it,  and  that  it  was  nothing 
more  than  a  mark  of  honor  to  her  from  the  Tua- 
can  king,  for  her  bravery.  An  equestrian  atatoa 
of  her  sUnds  in  the  Via  soara,f  where  it  leads  to 
Mount  Palatine;  yet  some  will  have  even  this  to 
be  Valeria's  statue,  not  Closlia'a. 

Porsena,  thus  reconciled  to  the  Romans,  gavB 
many  proofs  of  his  greatness  of  mind.  Among  the 
rest,  he  ordered  the  Tuscans  td  carry  off  nothing  but 
their  arms,  and  to  leave  their  camp  full  of  provi- 
sions, and  many  other  things  of  value,  for  the 
Romans.  Hence  it  is,  that  even  in  our  timeSy 
whenever  there  is  a  sale  of  goods  belonging  to  tho 
public,  they  are  cried  first  as  the  goods  of  Porsena, 
to  ^eternize  the  memory  of  his  generosity.  A 
brazen  statue,  of  rude  and  antique  workmanship 
was  also  erected  to  his  honor,  near  the  senate- 
house,  t 


*  The  Romans  were  required  to  reinstato  tbe  Veientea  ia 
the  possession  of  seven  villafes,  wbioh  tbey  liad  takes 
from  them  in  former  wars. 

t  Dionysins  Halicanassns  tolls  ns  in  express  torms,  tbaS 
In  his  time,  that  is,  in  tbe  reifa  of  Annstos,  there  were 
no  remains  of  that  statne,  it  having  been  coasamed  by 
fire. 

t  Tbe  senate  likewise  sent  an  embaasy  to  him,  with  s 
present  of  a  throne  adorned  with  ivory,  a  acspwr,  a  crowa 
of  gold,  aad  a  uinmpbal  lobe. 


rUBLICOT^A 


•1 


AAw  fU,  thaSttUMi  lavfdiBf  the  Rontn  tor- 
rilory»  MarciM  Valeriofl,  brother  to  Publicolft,  and 
Foathmniiu  Tabeitno,  wen  elected  connuUk  As 
every  impoxtant  action  was  still  conducted  by  the 
advice  ami  aewistance  of  Publicola,  Marcus  gained 
two  gnat  battles;  in  tiie  second  of  which  he  killed 
thirteen  thoneand  of  the  enemy,  withont  the  loss 
of  one  Roman.  For  this  he  was  not  only  rewar- 
ded with  a  triumph,  bnt  a  bouse  was  built  for  him 
at  the  public  expense,  on  Mount  Palatine.  And 
whereas  the  doors  of  other  houses  at  that  time 
opraed  inward,  the  street  door  of  that  house  was 
ma^  to  open  outward,  to  show  by  such  an  honor* 
able  distinction,  tiiat  he  was  always  ready  to  receiVe 
any  ptopoaals  for  the  public  service.*  All  the 
doors  in  Greece,  they  tell  us,  were  formerly  made 
to  open  so,  which  they  prove  from  those  passages 
In  the  comedies  where  it  is  mentioned,  that  those 
tltat  went  out  knocked  load  on  the  inside  of  the 
door  fint,  to  eive  warning  to  such  as  passed  by  or 
stood  before  them,  lest  the  doors  in  opening  sliould 
dash  against  them. 

The  year  following  Publicola  was  appointed 
consul  the  fourth  time,  because  a  confederacy 
between  tiie  Sabinee  and  Latins  tlireatened  a  war; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  city  was  oppressed  with 
superstitious  terrors,  on  account  of  the  imperfect 
births  and  general  abortioDS  among  the  women. 
PaUicola,  having  consulted  the  SibyFs  books 
upon  lt,t  ofierud  sacrifice  to  Pluto,  aaid  renewed 
certain  games  that  had  formerly  been  instituted 
by  the  direction  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  When  he 
bad  revived  the  city  with  the  pleasing  hope  that 
tae  god«  were  appeased,  he  prepared  to  arm  against 
tke  menaces  of  men;  for  there  appeared  to  be  a 
formidable  league  and  strong  armament  against 
him.  Among  the  Sablnes,  Appius  Clausus  was  a 
man  of  an  opulent  fortune,  and  remarkable  per- 
•onal  strength;  famed,  moreover,  for  his  virtues, 
and  the  force  of  bis  eloqn^ence.  What  is  the  fate 
•f  ail  great  men,  to  be  persecuted  by  envy,  was 
likewise  his;  and  his  opposing  the  war  gave  a 
handle  to  malignity  to  insinuate  that  he  wanted 
to  strengthen  the  Roman  power,  in  order  the  more 
easily  to  enslave  his  own  country.  Perceiving 
tiiat  the  populace  gave  a  willing  ear  to  these  cal- 
amniesi  and  tiiat  he  was  become  obnoxious  to  the 
abettors  of  tlie  war,  he  was  apprehensive  of  an 
ImpwM'hment;  but  lieing  powerfully  supported 
by  his  friends  and  relations,  lie  bade  his  enemies 
defiance.  This  delayed  the  war:  Publicola  making 
It  bis  bnsiness  not  only  to  get  intelligence  of  this 
•edition,  but  also  to  encourage  and  inflame  it,  sent 
proper  persons  to  Appius  to  tell  him,  **  That  he  was 
seasible  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  goodness  and  in- 
tegrity, to  aven^  himself  of  his  countrymen, 
tlioogfa  greatly  injured  by  ttiem;  bnt  if  he  chose,  for 

*  PMtlnaiiiu  had  bia  uhtn  in  the  tiiamph,  ss  w«U  as  ia 
th«  aekMT««MBU. 

t  Ab  aokoowB  womsa  ii  lald  to  have  com*  to  Tarqnla 
«hb  Biae  toIubm*  of  oraelei  wrictoa  by  the  S^l  of  CnniB, 
fin  vMeb  abm  doBBBdod  a  vory  eoasidcrable  prioo.  Tar. 
9fBA  nrn»iug  to  pwchaM  tlioni  at  lior  rata,  •be  baraed  thiM 
•r  then.  Bad  ttaea  a«k«d  tb«  sbom  price  for  the  reoiaiaing 
lis.  Her  propot al  bciof  rejected  with  seora,  she  barBed 
Ikrve  Biore,  Bad  BoCwith«tBBdtnf ,  ttitt  iaiitled  on  her  firtt 
pnra.  Tanpiia,  larprised  at  the  novelty  of  the  thine,  pot 
the  booka  into  the  haadt  of  the  aof  on  to  be  examiaed,  who 
•dvited  to  porcbBM  them  at  bbt  rate.  Aeoordin|ly  be  did, 
Bad  appointed  two  persona  of  dutinetion,  s^led  2>aN»Biv»r», 
to  b«  fBBrdiBBt  of  tlioflB,  who  looked  them  op  in  a  vaalt  na- 
4er  the  lemplo  of  Jnpiter  Capilolians,  and  there  they  were 
kept  BBtil  they  were  bamod  with  the  temple  itsetC  These 
•Baen,  whose  nomber  was  afterward  iaereased,  eonsnited 
Ihs  SybiUiao  books  by  direetion  of  the  senate,  when  some 
^SfcioBs  saditimi  was  Uhely  to  break  oat,  when  the  &o- 
■u  armies  bad  been  defeated,  oc  when  any  of  those  prodi- 
fisi  sppetted  wbieh  wew  thoagfat  fatal.  They  also  m«. 
aMffwAe  ntfilteaaaadBhswa, whisk thayappoiatodta 
Vystitihewnihef 


hlaseeirityy  to  oone  ovar  to  the  Roiiiaaa,aiid  togal 

out  of  the  wav  of  his  enemies,  be  should  find  such 
a  reception,  both  in  public  and  private,  as  waa 
suitable  to  his  virtue  and  the  dignity  of  Rome.** 
Appius  considered  this  proposal  with  great  atten- 
tion, and  the  necessity  of  his  afiaira  prevailed  with 
him  to  accept  of  it  He,  therefore,  persuaded  hie 
friends,  and  they  influenced  many  others,  so  that 
five  thousand  men  of  the  most  peaceable  dispori- 
tion  of  any  among  the  Sabiues,  with  their  families* 
removed  with  him  to  Rome.  Publicola,  who  waa 
prepared  for  it,  received  them  in  tlie  moat  friendly 
aod  hospitable  manuer,  admitted  them  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  city,  and  gave  Uiem  two  acres  of  land 
a-piece  by  the  river  Anio.  To  Appius  he  eave 
twenty-five  acres,  and  a  seat  in  the  senate.  This 
laid  the  fouudation  of  his  greatness  in  the  repub- 
lic, and  he  used  the  advantage  with  so  much 
prudence,  as  to  rise  to  the  first  rank  in  power  and 
authority.  Tlie  Claudian  family,*-  descended  from 
bim,  is  as  illustrious  as  any  in  Kome. 

Thoueh  the  disputes  among  the  Sablnes  were 
decided  by  this  migration,  the  demagognea  would 
not  suffer  them  to  rest;  representing  it  as  a  matter 
of  great  diMsrace,  if  Appius,  now  a  deserter  and 
an  enemy,  should  be  able  to  obstruct  their  taking 
vengeance  of  tiie  Romans,  when  he  could  not  pre- 
vent it  by  his  preeenoe.  They  advanced,  tlierefore» 
with  a  great  army,  and  encamped  near  Fi4eu9. 
Having  ordered  two  thousand  men  to  lie  hi  ambush 
in  tlie  shrubby  and  hollow  places  before  Rome, 
they  appointed  a  few  horse  at  daybreak  to  ravage 
the  country  up  to  the  very  gates,  and  then  to 
retreat,  until  tliey  drew  tlie  enemy  into  the  ambua- 
cade.  But  Publicola,  getting  Information  thai 
very  day  of  these  particulars  from  deserters,  pre* 
j>ared  himself  accordingly,  and  made  a  disposi- 
tion of  his  forces.  Posthu m  1  us  Bal  bus,  his  son-in- 
law,  went  out  with  three  thousand  men,  ts  it 
began  to  grow  dark,  and  having  taken  possession 
of  the  summits  of  the  hills  under  which  the  Sabinea 
had  concealed  themselves,  watched  his  opportunity. 
His  colleague  Lucretius,  with  the  lightest  and  most 
active  ef  the  Romans,  was  appointed  to  attack  tha 
Sabine  cavalry,  as  they  were  driving  off  the  cattloy 
while  himself,  with  the  rest  of  the  forces,  took  a 
large  compass,  and  encloeed  the  enemy's  rear. 
The  morning  happened  to  be  very  foggy,  when 
Posthumius,  at  dawn,  with  loud  shouts,  fell  upon 
the  ambnacade  from  the  bights,  Lucretius  charged 
the  horse  In  their  retreat,  and  Publicola  attacEed 
the  enemy's  camp.  The  Sabinea  were  every whera 
worsted  and  put  to  the  rout  As  tlie  Romans  met 
not  with  the  least  resistance,  tiie  slaughter  waa 
prodigious.  It  is  clear  that  the  vain  confidence  of 
the  Sabiues  waa  the  principal  cause  of  their  ruin. 
While  one  part  thought  the  other  was  safe,  they 
did  not  stand  upon  their  defense;  those  in  tha 
camp  ran  toward  the  corps  that  was  placed  in  am* 
buscade,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  endeavored  lo 
reffain  the  camp.  Thus  they  fell  in  with  each 
other  in  great  disorder,  and  in  mutual  want  of 
that  asalstance  which  neither  was  able  to  give.  | 
Tiie  Sabiues  would  have  been  entirely  cut  off,  had 
not  the  city  of  Fidena  been  so  near,  which  proved 
an  asylum  to  some,  particularly  those  that  fled 
when  the  camp  was  taken.  Such  as  did  not  take 
refuge  there  were  either  destroyed  or  taken 
prisoners. 


*  There  were  two  families  of  the  Cteadii  in  Rome;  oae 
patrieian  and  the  other  plebeian.  The  first  had  tlie  samame 
of  FtUektr,  and  the  other  of  M*rc4Uiu.  In  conrse  of 
time,  the  patrieian  fiunily  prodooed  twenty-three  coasali, 
tors,  aad  seven  oeasora,  and  obtaiaed  two  til" 


five  dioutors, 

nmphs  and  two  orations.    The 


Tibeilaswai  dn> 
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PLUTARCH'S   LITES. 


Tbtt  Romans,  though  aeeMtomed  to  Mcribeovery 
mat  event  to  the  tuterpoeition  of  the  jfrods,  gare 
toe  credit  of  thie  Tictorv  solely  to  the  general; 
and  the  first  thing  the  soldiers  were  heard  to  say, 
was,  that  Publlcola  had  pat  the  enemy  in  their 
hands,  lame,  blind,  and  almost  bound,  for  the 
■laughter.  The  people  were  enriched  with  the 
plunder  and  sale  of  prisonen.  As  for  Pnblicola, 
ne  was  honored  with  a  triumph,  and  baring  sar* 
fendered  the  administration  to  the  snccMdiug 
eonsuls,  he  died  soon  after,  thus  finishing  his  lite 
in  circumstances  esteemed  the  happiest  and  most 
l^orious  that  man  can  attain  to.*  The  people,  as 
if  they  had  done  nothing  to  requite  bis  merit  in 
his  UfeUme,  decreed,  that  his  funeral  should  be 


solemnlied  at  the  pnUfo  dutfge;  ani  to  make  it 
more  honorable,  every  one  contributed  a  pieoe  of 
money  called  quadrmu.  Beside,  the  women,  oat 
of  particular  regard  to  his  memory,  continued  tfao 
mourning  for  him  a  whole  year.  By  an  order  of 
the  citizens,  his  body  was  likewise  Interred  within 
the  city,  near  the  place  called  FefM,  and  all  his 
ftunily  wen  to  have  a  burying^place  there^  Al 
present,  indeed,  none  of  his  descendants  are  inter- 
red in  that  ground:  they  only  carry  the  corpse  and 
set  it  down  there,  when  one  of  the  attendanis 

fmts  a  lighted  torch  under  it,  which  he  hnmediato- 
y  takes  back  again.  Thus  they  claim  by  that 
act  the  right,  but  ware  the  privilege;  for  the  body 
is  taken  away,  and  interred  without  the  vraUs. 


SOLON  AND  PUBLICOLA  COMPARED. 


Tbkre  is  something  singular  in  this  parallel, 
and  what  has  not  occurred  to  us  In  any  other  of 
the  lives  we  have  written,  that  Publicola  should 
exemplify  the  maxims  of  Solon,  and  that  Solon 
should  proclaim  beforehand  the  happiness  of 
Pub4icola.  For  the  definition  of  happiness  which 
Solon  gave  Croesus,  is  more  applicable  to  Fublicola 
than  to  Tellus.  It  Is  true,  he  pronounces  Tellus 
happy,  on  account  of  his  virtue,  his  valuable 
children,  and  glorious  death;  yet  he  mentions  bira 
not  In  his  poems  as  eminently  distinguished  by 
his  virtue,  his  children,  or  his  employments.  For 
Publicola,  in  his  lifetime,  attained  the  highest 
reputation  and  authority  among  Romans,  by 
means  of  his  virtues;  and,  after  his  death,  bis 
family  was  reckoned  among  the  most  honorable; 
the  bouses  of  the  Publicole,  the  Messale,  and 
Valerii,t  illnatrious  for  the  space  of  six  hundred 
years,t  still  acknowledging  him  as  the  fountain 
of  their  honor.  Tellus,  like  a  brave  man,  keep- 
ing his  post,  and  fighting  until  the  last,  fell  by 
the  enemy's  hand ;  whereas,  Publicola,  after 
having  slain  his  enemies  (a  much  happier  circum* 
stance  than  to  be  slain  by  them),  after  seeing  his 
country  victorious  through  his  conduct  as  consul 
and  as  general,  after  triumphs  and  all  other  marks 
of  honor,  died  that  death  which  Solon  had  so 
passionately  wished  for,  and  declared  so  happy .( 
Bolon  again  In  his  answer  to  Mimnermus,  concern- 
Ing  the  period  of  human  life,  thus  exclaims: 

L«t  fri«Bdihip*t  fftithfcl  beut  attend  my  bi«r, 
Heftve  the  ud  sif  b,  and  drop  tlie  pitjiof  teax! 


*  He  wu  tlie  laott  virtnovB  eitixen,  one  of  the  (raaleit 

Kaeniia,  uid  the  moit  popnier  ooninl  Rome  ever  had.  At 
had  taken  more  care  to  tran«mit  bit  virtnes  to  posterity, 
than  to  enrich  them;  and  ai,  notwitb«tandinf  the  fru; ality 
of  fait  life,  and  the  great  ofBoet  be  had  borne,  there  wat 
BOt  fonnd  money  euooch  in  hit  hoate  to  defray  the  oharf  ea 
•f  hit  funeral,  m  wa«  oaried  at  the  expente  of  the  public. 

t  That  it  tkg  other  Valerii,  viz:  the  Mazimi,  the  Corotui, 
the  PeaUi,  the  tmini,  and  the  Flaeei. 

t  It  appean  from  thit  pattace  that  Plotaioh  wrote  thie 
lUe  aboDt  the  beeinainf  of  Truan*t  reign. 

i  Cicero  thoaj^t  thit  with  or  tfoloD*t  untniuble  te  to  wiee 
a  roan,  and  preferred  to  it  that  of  the  poet  Ennina,  who, 
pleaaing  himtelf  with  the  thongbt  of  an  immortality  on 
earth  at  a  poet,  detired  te  die  onlamented.  Cicero  rejoiced 
In  the  tame  protpect  aa  an  orator.  The  paation  for  immor- 
tality it,  indeed,  a  natural  one;  bat  at  the  chief  part  of  onr 
happineti  contitta  in  the  exercite  of  the  benevolent  affec- 
tU»nt,  in  giving  and  receiving  aincero  teatimoniet  of  regard, 
Che  undoabted  exprettion  of  that  regard  mnat  aoothe  the 
pa  nt  of  a  dying  man,  and  oomlbit  him  with  the  refleotioa, 
Ihai  he  haa  not  been  waatisf  is  the  oflloss  of  hasiaBitj. 


And  Pnblicola  had  this  felicity.  For  he  was  la*- 
mented,  not  only  by  his  ftienJs  and  relations,  bat 
by  the  whole  city;  thousands  attended  his  faneial 
with  tears,  with  regret,  with  the  deepest  sorrow; 
and  the  Roman  matrons  mourned  for  him,  as 
for  the  loss  of  a  son,  a  brother,  or  a  comjnoa 
parent 
Another  wish  of  Solon's  is  thus  expressed: 

The  flow  of  rlohea,  thong b  deair*d, 
Life*a  real  gooda,  if  well  acqaiPd, 
UnjBBtly  let  me  never  gain, 
Lett  veageaaoe  follow  in  tiieir  train. 

And  Publicola  not  only  acquired,  but  employed 
his  riches  honorably,  for  he  was  a  generous  bene- 
factor to  the  poor:  so  that  if  Solon  was  the  wisest, 
Publicola  was  the  happiest  of  human  kind.  What 
the  former  had  wisned  for  as  the  greatest  and 
most  desirable  of  blessings,  the  latter  aotoally 
possessed,  and  continued  to  enjoy. 

Thus  Solon  did  honor  to  Publicola,  and  he  fo 
Solon  in  his  turn.  For  he  considered  htm  as  tlia 
most  excellent  pattern  that  could  be  propbsed.  In 
regulating  a  democracy ;  and,  like  him,  laying 
aside  the  pride  of  power,  he  rendered  It  gentle  and 
acceptable  to  all.  He  also  made  use  of  several 
of  Solon's  laws;  for  he  empowered  the  people  to 
elect  their  own  magistrates,  and  left  an  appeal  to 
them  from  the  sentence  of  other  courts,  as  the 
Athenian  l^giver  had  done.  He  did  not,  indeed, 
with  Solon,  create  a  new  senate,*  but  he  slmoot 
doubled  the  number  of  that  which  he  fonnd  in 
being. 

His  reason  for  appointing  qututor§  or  irmsuren 
was,  that  if  the  consul  wss  a  worthy  man  ho 
might  have  leisure  to  attend  to  greater  affairs;  if 
unworthy,  that  he  might  not  have  greater  oppor- 
tunities of  injustice,  when  both  the  government 
and  treasury  were  under  his  direction. 

Publicola*8  aversion  to  tyrants  was  stronger 
than  that  of  Solon.  For  the  latter  made  every 
attempt  to  set  up  arbitrary  power  pnnisliable  by 
law ;  but  the  former  made  it  death  without  tiM 


*  By  ^X»,  we  apprehend  that  Plntareh  here  rather  meaae 
the  aenate  or  eooncil  of  /ewr  kundrtd,  than  the  oooneil  of 
areopagn*.  The  yv«r  Avnrfred  had  the  prior  eognixaace  of 
all  that  waa  to  come  before  the  people,  and  nothing  eonid 
be  propoaed  te  the  general  aeaemoly  nntil  digeated  by  then; 
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Jhrmlltfer  trill.  Solon,  ladMd,  jiuUy  ud  rw- 
»iiftbiy  nlumea  bimoelf  upon  reriuiaf  abwiloto 
power,  when  both  the  oUto  of  uSkUu  oAd  the  in- 
dinatioiie  of  the  people  weald  ba^e  leodily 
admitted  it;  and  yet  it  waa  no  le«  glorioni  for 
PoUtcola,  when,  finding  the  conanlar  aathority 
too  despotie,  he  rendered  it  milder  and  more  popa- 
br,  and  did  not  atreteh  it  ao  &r  aa  lie  mMt  have 
done.  That  thia  waa  the  iMOt  method  of  govern- 
ing, Solon  seema  to  have  been  aenaible  before  himi^ 
when  he  aaya  of  a  lepoUie: 

Th«  toIm  aoff  itrietlyt  aor  too  looMly  hoM, 
Aa4  Mfb  iho  ew  of  tlippoty  powor  yoo  gaido. 

Bat  the  annnlling  of  debta  waa  pecnliar  to  Solon, 
and  indeed  waa  the  moot  effectnal  way  to  support 
tiie  liberty  of  the  people.    For  lawt  intended  to 
eatabliab  an  equality  would  be  of  no  avail,  while 
the  poor  were  deprived  of  the  lienefit  of  that 
ttqnaiity  by   their  debCa.      Where  they  aeemed 
■Mwt  to  exercise  their  liberty,  in  offices,  in  do- 
batea,  and  in  deciding  canaes,  there  tbav   were 
moot  enaloTed  to  tlie  rich,  and  entirely  nnder  their 
control.      What   is   more   considerable  in    this 
caae  ia,  that  though  the  oanoeling  of  debta  gene- 
nOy  prodoees  aeaitions,  Solon  seasonably  applied 
it  as  a  strong,  though  hazardous  medicine,  to  re- 
move the  sedition  tlien  existing.    The  measure, 
too,  lost  its  infamous  and  obnoxious  nature,  wlien 
made  use  of  by  a  man  of  Solon's  probity  and 
eharaeter. 

If  we  consider  tlio  whole  administralloa  of  eaeh, 
Solon's  was  more  illustrious  at  first  He  was  an 
original,  and  followed  no  example;  bealde,  by 
himself,  witboui  a  colleague,  he  effected  many 
great  thiogs  for  the  public  advantage.  But  Publi- 
cola's  fortaoe  waa  more  to  be  ^mlred  at  last 
For  Solon  lived  to  see  his  own  establishment  over^ 
turned ;  whereas  that  of  Publicola  preserved  the 
stele  in  good  order  to  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
And  so  wouder,  since  tlie  former,  as  soon  as  he 
bad  enacted  his  laws,  left  them  inscribed  on  Ublss 
of  wood,  without  any  one  to  support  their  au- 
&ority,  and  departed  from  Atiieos,  while  the 
latter  remaining  at  Rome,  and  continuing  in  the 
Bsfiitraey,  thoroughly  established  and  aecnred 
the  commonwealth. 

Solon  was  sensible  of  the  ambitious  designs  of 
Tlsistratos,  and  desiroua  to  prevent  their  being 
pat  in  execution ;  bat  lie  miscarried  in  the  at- 
lenpt,  and  saw  a  tyrant  aet  op.    On  the  other 


hand,  Pnbiloola  donoltehad  klagly  pofwor,  wImi 
it  had  been  esUblished  for  some  agoa,  and  was  nt 
a  formidable  bight  He  was  oquaied  by  Solon 
in  virtue  and  patriotism,  but  tie  liad  power  and 
good  fortune  to  second  tiis  virtee,  which  the  othor 
wanted. 

As  to  warlike  explolta,  there  is  a  eonslderaUe 
difference;  for  Dairoaohua  PUOmnuit  does  not 
even  attribute  that  enterprise  against  the  Megaren* 
to  Solon,  as  we  have  done;  whereas  PnW 


licola,  in  many  grsat  battlea,  performed  the  dntf 
both  of  a  general  and  a  private  aoldier. 

Again:  if  we  compare  tlieir  conduct  in  civil 
atalrs,  we  shall  find  that  Solon,  only  acting  • 
part,  as  it  were,  and  nnder  the  form  of  a  manlaOy 
went  out  to  speak  concerning  the  recovery  of 
SaUmis.  But  Publicola,  in  the  face  of  the  gren^ 
eat  danger,  roae  up  againat  Tarquin,  detected  tht 
plot,  prevented  tlie  esoape  of  tlie  vile  eonspiratonb 
nad  uem  punished,  and  not  only  exeladed  th» 
tvrants  from  the  city,  but  cut  up  their  hopes  bf 
ttie  roota.  If  he  was  thus  vigorous  in  praaeenl^ 
ing  aflaim  that  required  spirit,  resolotlon,  and 
open  Ibroe,  he  was  still  more  sooeeasful  in  noM* 
tiation,  and  the  gentle_arts  of  peraoaalon;  for  of 


his  address  he  gained  Porsena,  wlioaa  power  wm 
so  formidable,  that  he  could  not  be  quelled  bf 
dint  of  arma,  and  made  him  a  friend  to  Rome. 

But  here,  perhapa,  aome  will  o^ect,  that  8*> 
Ion  recovered  Salamls  when  the  Atiienians  had 


given  it  up;  whereaa  Publicola  anrrendBivd  landa 
that  the  Romana  were  in  posssssion  of.    0«r 
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judgment  of  actions,  howevw,  should  be  formed 
according  lo  the  respective  tlmso  and  poatnns  of 
affairs.  An  able  politician,  to  manage  all  for  tkn 
beat,  varies  his  conduct  aa  tlie  present  ocoaaiott 
requires;  often  quits  a  part  to  aave  the  whole;  and 
by  yielding  In  small  matters,  aoeuies  oonsklerabln 
advantages.  Thus  Publicola,  by  giving  up  what 
the  Romans  had  lately  uanrped,  saved  all  that  wai 
really  their  own;  and,  at  a  time  when  they  found 
It  difficult  to  defend  their  city,  gained  for  them 
the  possession  of  the  bssiegen*  camp.  In  efibel, 
by  referring  his  cause  to  the  arliltratlou  of  tlm 
enemy,  he  gained  his  point,  and,  with  that,  all  tlm 
advantages  he  could  have  proposed  to  himself  by 
a  victory.  For  Porseni  put  an  end  to  the  war* 
and  left  the  Romans  all  the  provisions  he  liad 
made  for  carrying  it  on.  Induced  by  that  impres- 
sion of  their  virtue  ana  honor,  wlilch  Im  liad 
reosivsd  from  Publicola, 


THEHISTOCLES. 


Turn  fsmily  of  Hiemiotoeles  was  too  obscure 
to  r^m  him  to  distinction.  He  was  the  son  of 
HeeeleA.  an   inferior   citizen  of  Athens,  of  the 

ward  of  Phrear,  and  the  tribe  of  Leontis.    By  his 

ttothei's  side,  he  is  mid  to  have  been  illegitimate* 

•econiing  to  tlie  following  verses: 

Thoegfc  bora  id  Tbraeo,  Abrotoaoa  mj  uuom, 
Mj  «oa  •nroli  me  in  tlie  lisU  of  fane, 
Tbe  gTMt  Tbomistoclo*. 


*h  WM  a  law  at  Atbont,  tiMt  orory  oitiMB  wb»  liad  a 
ftnifMr  to  bis  molher  »hoDbl  bo  deemod  a  bastard,  Uwafh 
knia  vMJkwk,  and  aboold  Qoawqaoatly  bo  iacapablo  of 
hbaitaghU  Umi**  oaiaio. 


Yet  Phanlas  writes,  that  the  mother  of  Themis 
tocles  was  of  Caria,  not  of  Thrace,  and  that  her 
name  was  not  Abrotonon  but  Euterpe.  Neanthea 
mentions  Halicamassns  as  the  city  to  which  shn 
belonged.  But  be  that  as  it  may,  when  all  tbo 
illegitimate  youth  assembled  at  Cynomrges,  In  the 
wrestling  jing  dedicated  to  Hercules,  without  the 
gales,  which  was  appointed  for  that  purpose,  be- 
cause Hercules  himself  was  not  altoeelher  of 
divine  extraction,  but  had  a  mortal  for  hie  motheri 
Themletocles  found  means  to  persuade  some  of 
the  young  noblemen  to  go  to  Cynoeargps,  and  tako 
their  exercise  with  him.  This  was  an  Ingenioua 
contrivanee  to  tako  away  the  distinction  ^tweea 
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the  IHegltliiiatB  or  aU6iui,and  the  legitimate,  whoee 
parents  were  both  Athenians.  It  is  plain,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  related  to  the  house  of  the 
Lycomede;^  for  Simonides  informs  as,  that  when 
a  chapel  of  that  famiiy  in  the  ward  of  Phyle, 
where  the  mysteries  of  Ceres  used  to  be  celebrated, 
was  burned  down  by  the  barbarians,  Themistocles 
rebuilt  it,  and  adorned  it  with  pictures. 

It  appean,  ttiat,  when  a  boy,  he  was  full  of 
spirit  and  fire,  quick  of  apprehension,  naturally 
Inclined  to  bold  attempts,  and  likely  to  make  a 
great  statesman.  His  hours  of  leisure  and  vaca- 
Uon  he  spent  not,  like  other  boys,  in  idleness  and 
play;  but  he  was  always  inventing  and  compos- 
ing declamations;  the  subjects  of  which  were 
either  the  impeachment  or  defense  of  some  of  his 
•chool-fellows :  So  that  his  master  would  often 
•ay,  "  Boy,  you  will  be  nothing  common  or  in- 
dimsrent:  You  will  either  be  a  blessing  or  a  curse 
to  the  community.*'  As  for  moral  philosophy, 
and  the  polite  arts,  he  learned  them  but  slowly, 
and  with  little  satisfaction ;  but  instructions  in 
political  knowledge,  and  the  administration  of 

Eublie  affidrs,  he  received  with  an  attention  above 
is  yean;  because  thev  suited  his  genius.  When, 
therefore,  he  was  laughed  at,  long  after,  in  com- 
pany where  Aree  scope  was  given  to  ndllery,  by 
person^  who  passed  as  more  accomplished  in  what 
was  called  genteel  breeding,  he  was  obliged  to 
answer  them  with  some  asoerity:  <<*Ti8  true  I 
never  learned  how  to  tune  a  narp,  or  play  upon  a 
ittte,  but  I  know  how  to  raise  a.  small  and  incon- 
siderable city  to  glory  and  greatness." 

Stesimbrotus,  indeed,  informsus,  that  Themisto- 
cles studied  natural  philosophy,  both  under  Anaza- 
goras  and  Mellssus;  but  in  this  be  ern  against 
ehronology.f  For  when  Pericles,  who  was  much 
jounger  than  Themistocles,  besieged  Samos, 
Mellssus  defended  it,  and  Anaxagoras  lived  with 
Pericles.  Those  seem  to  deserve  more  attention 
who  say,  that  Themistocles  was  a  follower  of 
Mnesipnilus  the  Phrearian,  who  was  neither  orator 
Aor  natural  philosopher,  but  a  professor  of  what 
was  then  called  wisdom,^  which  consisted  in  a 
knowledge  of  the  arts  of  government,  and  the 
practical  part  of  political  prudence.  This  was  a 
sect  formed  upon  the  pr^ciples  of  Solon,§  and 
descending  in  succession  from  him;  but  when  the 
science  of  government  came  to  be  mixed  with 
forensic  arts,  and  passed  from  action  to  mere 
words,  its  professors,  instead  of  sages  were  called 
sophists.Q     Themistocles,  however,  was  conver- 


*  The  Lycomadtt  wera  a  fkmWj  in  Athens,  who  (aocord- 
log  to  Pnuaniu)  had  the  care  of  the  sacriBoes  offered  to 
Ceret;  and  in  that  ohapel  which  Thesens  rebuilt,  ini* 
tietions  and  other  myetenes  were  celebrated. 

t  Anaxagoras  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  7th  Olym- 
piad; Themistocles  won  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  first  year 
of  the  75th  Olympiad;   and  Melissns  defended   Samos 

aainst  Pericles  the  last  year  of  the  84th  Olympiad.    The- 
stocles,  therefore,  eonld  neither  study  nnder  Anaxagoras, 
who  was  only  twenty  years  old  when  that  general  gained 
the  battle  of  Salamis,  nor  yet  nnder  Melissns,  who  did 
not  begin  to  flourish  until  36  years  after  that  batUe. 
t  Tbe  first  sages  were  in  reality  great  politicians,  who 

S^Te  rules  and  precepts  for  the  government  of  commani- 
es.    Thales  was  the  first  who  cairied  his  speculations  into 
phTsies. 

t  During  the  space  of  about  a  hnadred  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty  years. 

R  The  Sophists  were  rather  rhetoricians  than  philosophers, 
•lulled  in  words,  but  soperfioial  in  knowledge,  as  Diogenes 
liaertins  Informs  us.  Protagoras,  who  flonrished  about  the 
84th  Olympiad,  a  little  before  the  birth  of  Plato,  was  the 
first  who  had  the  appellation  of  SopkUt.  But  Sociates, 
who  was  more  contrersant  in  morality  than  in  politics,  phy- 
sics, or  rhetoric,  and  who  was  deiirons  to' improve  the  world 
rather  in  practice  than  in  thewy,  modestly  took  the  name 
of  PkUoiopkos,  i.  e.,  a  tover  tf  witdamf  asd  not  that  of 
9mhm,  i.  •.,  s  sag*  er  tpiM  sisa. 


sant  in  public  business,  when  he  attasded  Urn 
lectures  of  Mnesiphilus. 

In  the  first  sallies  of  youth,  he  was  firegnlar 
and  unsteady;  as  be  followed  his  own  diapomtiQBm 
without  any  moral  restraints.  He  lived  In  ex* 
tremee,  and  those  extremes  were  often  of  the 
wont  kind.*  But  he  seemed  to  apologize  for  this 
afterward,  when  he  observed,  that  the  vnidnt  cnLtM 
make  the  heti  horses,  when  they  come  to  he  properlg 
hroke  and  managed.  The  stories,  however,  wiiich 
some  tell  us,  of  iiis  father's  disinheritinff  him,  and 
his  mother's  laying  violent  hands  upon  neiself,  be- 
cause, she  could  not  bear  the  thoughts  of  her  son's 
infamy,  seem  to  be  quite  fictitious.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  say,  that  bb  father,  to  dissuade  him 
from  accepting  any  public  employment,  showed 
him  some  old  galleys  that  lay  worn  out  and  neg* 
lected  on  the  sea  shore,  just  as  the  populace  neg- 
lect their  leaden,  when  they  have  no  farther 
service  for  them. 

Themistocles  had  an  eariy  and  violent  inclina- 
tion for  public  business,  and  was  so  strongly 
smitten  with  the  love  of  glory,  with  an  ambition 
of  the  highest  station,  that  he  involved  himself 
in  troublesome  quarrels  with  penons  of  the  first 
rank  and  influence  in  the  state,  particularly  with 
Aristides  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  always  op- 
posed him.  Their  enmity  began  early,  hut  the 
cause,  as  Ariston  the  philosopher  relates*  was 
nothing  more  than  their  regard  for  Ptesiieos  of 
Teos.  After  this  their  disputes  continued  about 
public  afikin;  and  the  dissimilarity  of  their  lives 
and  mannen  naturally  added  to  it  Aristides  was 
of  a  mild  temper  and  of  great  probity.  He 
managed  the  concerns  of  government  with  inflexi- 
ble justice,  not  with  a  view  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  people,  or  to  promote  his  own  glory,  bat 
solely  for  the  aidvantage  and  safety  of  the  statOb 
He  was,  therefore,  necemarily  obliged  to  oppose 
Themistocles,  and  to  prevent  his  promotion,  be- 
cause he  frequently  put  the  people  upon  unwar- 
rantable enterprises,  and  was  ambitious  of  intro- 
ducing great  innovations.  Indeed,  Themistocles 
was  so  carried  away  with  the  love  of  giorj',  so 
immoderately  desirous  of  distinguishing  himself 
by  some  great  action,  that,  though  he  was  very 
young  when  the  battle  of  Marathon  was  fought, 
and  when  the  generalship  of  Miltiades  was  every- 
where extolled,  yet  even  then  he  was  observed  to 
keep  much  alone,  to  be  very  pensive,  to  watch 
whole  nights,  and  not  to  attend  the  usual  enter- 
tainments:— ^When  he  was  asked  the  reason  by 
his  friends,  who  wondered  at  the  change,  he  said. 
The  trifphiee  of  MiUiade»  toould  not  euffer  him  to 
s2ap.  While  othera  imagined  the  defeat  of  the 
Persians  at  Marathon  had  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
he  considered  it  as  the  beginning  of  greater  con- 
flicts ;t  and,  for  the  benefit  of  Greece,  he  was 
always  preparing  himself  and  the  Athenians 
against  wose  conflicts,  because  he  foresaw  them  at 
a  distance,  t 


*  Idomenevt  sayt,  that  one  morning  Themistocles  hm^ 
aetsed  fonr  naked  conrtetans  in  a  ehanot,  and  made  tfaea 
draw  him  across  the  Ceramicns  in  the  sight  of  all  the  peo> 
pie,  who  were  there  assembled;  and  that  at  a  time  mies 
the  AUienians  were  perfect  strangers  to  debanchery,  either 
in  wine  or  women.  Bnt  if  that  vioe  was  then  so  little 
known  in  Athens,  howconld  there  be  fonnd  foorpiostiintet 
impndent  enough  to  be  exposed  in  that  mannerl 

t  He  did  not  question  Dnt  Darins  would  at  length  petw 
oeive  that  the  only  way  to  deal  with  the  Greeks,  waa  to 
attack  them  Tigoronsly  by  sea,  where  they  oonld  make  tbs 
least  opposition. 

t  The  two  principal  qualiiloations  of  a  leneral  are,  a  quick 
and  comprehensive  view  of  what  is  to  Be  done  npon  any 
present  emersenoy,  and  a  happy  foresiglit  of  what  is  is 
oome:  Themistocwa  poetsftsd  DSth  thsM  ysliftoatlsas  ia 
a  gnat  dsgns. 
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tad  nnd  to  ihue  the  levenae  of  tlie  rilver  mlnM 
tf  Laariom  among  themaelTeB,  he  alone  had  the 
eraian  to  malce  m  motkm  to  ths  people,  that  they 
ikoald  diTlde  them  In  Ihat  manner  no  longer,  bnt 
VaiU  with  them  a  number  of  jnlleyt  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  war  acainst  the  Jl^netaB,  who  then 
made  a  eonriderabto  fignre  in  Greece,  and  by 
means  of  thidr  nnmeroas  nary  were  maators  of 
the  eea.  By  aeasonahly  etirring  np  the  reeent- 
meat  and  emnlation  of  liis  eountrymen  againet 
these  iaianders*  he  the  more  easily  prevaUed  with 
tbem  to  provide  themselyee  with  ehipa,  than  if  he 
had  displayed  the  terrors  of  Darina  and  the  Per- 
aiana,  who  were  at  a  greater  distance,  and  of 


ether  eipenees  of  his  trala.  Thoe  things,  how- 
ever,  were  not  agreeable  to  the  Qreeks.  They 
looked  npon  them  as  snitable  to  a  yonog  man  of  a 
noble  family;  bnt  when  an  obscnre  person  set 
himssif  np  so  maeh  above  his  fortune,  be  gained 
nothing  by  it  bnt  the  impatation  of  vanity.  He 
exhibited  a  tragedy,*  too,  at  his  own  expense,  and 
gained  the  prize  with  his  tragedians,  at  a  tinw 
when  those  entertoinmento  were  pnrsned  with 
great  avidity  and  emnlation.    In  memory  of  hie 


whose  coming  they  had'  no  great  apprehensions. 
With  thia  money  a  hnndred  galleys  with  three 
hanks  of  oais  were  bnilt,  which  afterward  foaght 
against  Xerxes.    From  this  stop  he  proceeded  to 
otbeia,  in  order  to  draw  the  attention  of   the 
AtlKnians  to  maritime  afiaira,  and  to  conTince 
them,  that,  though  b¥  land  they  were  not  able  to 
eope  with  their  neighbors,  vet  with  a  naval  force 
they  might  not  owy  repel  the  barbarians,  bnt 
hold  all  Greece  in  subjection.     Thus  of  good 
land  foroea,  as  Plato  says,  he  made  them  mariners 
and  aeemen,  and  brought  npon  himself  the  asper- 
sion of  taking  from  his  countrymen  the  spear  and 
the  shield,  and  sending  them  to  th4  bench  and 
the  oar.    Btesimhrotns  writes,  that  Tbemfstocles 
slleeted  this  in  spite  of  the  opposiUon  of  Miltlades. 
Wbetlier  by  this  proceeding  he  corrupted    the 
simplicity  of   the    Athenian   eonstitotion,  is  a 
Mcolation  not  proper  to  be  indulged  here.    But 
that  the  Greeka  owed  their  safety  to  these  naval 
applications,  and  that  those  ships  re-establiahed 
the  eity  of  Athens  after  it  had  been  deetroyed  (to 
emit  otberproofs),  Xerxes  himself  is  a  anflSctent 
witness.    For,  after  his  defeat  at  sea,  he  was  no 
logger  abia  to  make  head  against  the  Athenians, 
though  his  land  forces  remained  entire;  and  it 
to  me,  that  he  left  Maidonius  rather  to 


prevent  a  pnrsuity  than  with  any  hope  of  his  bring- 
ing Greece  into  subjection. 

Some  anthora  write,  that  Themistodes  was  in- 
tent npon  the  aeqnisition  of  monev,  with  a  vtew 
to  spend  it  profusely;  and  indeed,  for  bis  frequent 
aacrifiees,  and  the  sptendid  manner  in  which  he 
entertained  strangers,  he  had  need  of  a  laree  sup- 
ply.   Tet  others,  on  the  contrary,  accuse  him  of 
meanness  and  attentton  to  trifles,  and  my  he  even 
sold  piesente  that  were  made  him  for  his  tebie. 
Nay,  wlien  he  hegged  a  colt  of  Phitides,  who  was 
a  breeder  of  hones,  and  was  refused,  he  threaten- 
ed Ae  vmdd  toon  make  a  Trqfan  hone  of  hit  houttt 
enigmatically  hinting,  that  he  would  raise  up 
troubles  and  impeachmento  against  him  from  some 
of  his  own  family. 

Ib  ambition,  however,  he  had  no  equal.  For 
when  he  was  yet  young,  and  bnt  little  known,  he 
prevailed  upon  Epicles  of  Hermione,  a  performer 
apoo  the  lyre,  much  valued  by  the  Athenians,  to 
practice  at  his  house;  hoping  by  this  means  to 
draw  a  great  number  of  people  thither.  And 
when  he  went  to  the  Olympic  games,  he  endea- 
toced  to  equal  or  exceed  Cimon,  in  the  elegance 
el  his  teUe,  the  splendor  of  his  pavilions,  and 


success,  he  put  un  this  inscription,  Themktodm 
Pkttsrian  eaiUrited  the  traoedy,  Phrynidhm 


the 


*  Phtareh  in  this  place  foDowt  Berodotvl.  Bet  Thuey- 
Adn  is  expsMs,  that  Tliamisiocle*  aTailed  himMlf  of  both 
tb«ie  ssnm«ats,  the  approlwnfioiia  which  tlio  Athoaiaiu 
ecre  aaisor  of  tha  rotara  of  Um  Portiant,  mm  well  as  tbo 
mrofiiBSt  the  JB^ptuBtm,  Indeed  he  conld  not  neglect  so 
pawssfU  aa  indneeaent  to  stienfthen  themselves  at  sea. 
liace,  McofdiBg  to  Plato,  acconnts  were  daily  bToanht  of 
tia  fcnnidahle  prepaintioiu  of  Darias;  end,  npon  his  death, 
k  apeami  tliet  XooM  iahexited  all  hte  ftthei^ 
—--  the  qnofca. 


ft,t  AdimmUuM  pretided.  This 'gained 
him  popularity;  and  what  added  to  it,  was  his 
chafing  his  memory  with  the  nameA  of  the 
citizens;  so  that  he  readily  called  each  by  his  own. 
He  was  an  impartial  judge,  too,  in  the  causes  that 
were  brought  before  him:  and  Simonidesof  Ceos4 
making  an  unreasonable  request  to  him  when 
m'chon,  he  answered,  NeUher  wimld  you  be  a  good 
poetry  you  trmugrttted  the  rulet  of  harmony;  nor 
la  good  mayisfrote,  if  I  grmtded  your  pelition  eot^ 
trary  to  law.  Another  time  be  rallied  Simoniden 
for  hit  abturdity  in  abutmg  Ike  Omnthiant,  wh9 
inJtabited  to  eUgiui  a  eHy;  and  havino  hit  oicn  pic^ 
ture  drawn^  wkm  he  had  to  iU-faoored  an  atpecL 

At  length  having  attained  to  a  great  hight  oi 
power  and  popularity,  his  faction  prevails,  and 
ne  procured  the  banishment  of  Aristides  by  what 
is  called  the  Qttraeitm.^ 

The  Medes  now  preparing  to  invade  Oreeoft 
again,  the  Athenians  considered  who  should  ba 
their  general;  and  many  (we  an  told)  thinking 
the  commission  dangerous,  declined  it    But  Epi* 

Srdea,  the  son  of  fiuphemldes,  a  man  of  mom 
oquenoe  than  courage,  and  capable  withal  of 
being  bribed,  solicited  it,  and  was  likely  to  ba 
chosen.  Themistocles,  fearing  the  consequenei 
would  be  fatal  to  the  public,  if  the  choice  feD 
upon  Epicides,  prevaileci  upon  him  by  pecuniary 
considerations  to  drop  his  pretensions. 

His  behavior  is  also  commended  with  respect  to 
the  interpreter  who  came  with  the  king  of  rersia'a 
ambaasadors,  that  were  sent  to  demand  earth  and 
water.  II    By  a  decree  of  the  people,  he  put  him  to 

*  Trafody  at  this  time  was  jost  avriTod  at  perftetioo;  pni 
so  great  a  taste  had  the  Athenians  for  this  kind  of  eaioa* 
tainment,  that  the  principal  persons  in  the  commonwealth 
conld  not  oblige  tbem  more  than  by  exhibiting  the  best 
tragedy  with  the  most  elegant  decorations.  Pnolic  prises 
were 'appointed  for  those  that  excelled  in  this  respect;  and 
it  was  a  matter  of  great  emnlation  to  nin  them. 

t  Phryniehns  was  the  disciple  *  of  Thespis,  who  was 
esteemed  the  inventor  of  tragedy.  He  was  the  first  that 
bronght  female  actors  npon  the  stage.  His  chief  plays  were 
Action,  Alcestis  and  the  Danaides.  dSschylns  was  hia 
eottteasporary. 

t  Bimonides  celebrated  the  battles  of  Marathon  and  Bala* 
mis  in  his  poems;  and  was  the  author  of  several  odes  and 
elegies :  some  of  which  are  still  extant  and  well  k nown.  He 
was  mnch  in  the  favor  of  Pansanins  king  of  Speru,  and  of 
Uieio  king  of  Bicily.  Plato  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  hia 
merit,  that  ha  gave  him  the  epithet  of  Dimime.  He  died  ia 
the  first  year  of  the  78th  Olympiad,  at  almost  ninety  yeais 
of  age;  so  that  he  was  veiy  near  fonrsoore  when  he  desorihod 
the  battle  of  Balamis. 

t  It  is  not  certain  by  whom  the  OslracMas  was  intn>dneed» 
some  say,  by  Pisistratns,  or  rather  by  his  sons,  others,  bv 
Clisthenes;  and  others  make  it  as  ancient  as  the  time  oC 
Thesens.  By  this,  men  who  became  powerfnl  to  snch  a  de- 
gree as  to  threaten  the  sUte  with  danger,  were  banished 
for  ten  years:  and  they  won  to  qnit  the  Athenian  territoriea 
in  ten  days.  The  method  of  it  was  this:  every  citizen  took 
a  pieee  of  a  broken  pot  or  shell,  on  which  he  wrote  the  nama 
of  the  person  he  would  have  banished.  This  done,  tha 
magistrates  counted  the  shells;  and.  If  they  amounted  to 
8000,  sorted  them:  and  the  man  whose  name  was  fimind  oa 
the  greatest  number  of  shells,  was  of  course  exiled  for  tea 

R  This  was  a  demand  of  submission.  But  Herodotus  aa- 
snras  us,  that  Xerxes  did  not  send  snch  an  embassy  to  the 
Athenians;  the  ambaasadors  of  his  father  Darius  were  tmat* 
ad  with  great  iadigaitj  whea  they  made  that  daataad;  *t 
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dMth,  far  pjmamtag  to  mak*  ttw  of  tlM  GfMk 
kng^nafe  toezpre«  Uie  demands  of  the  barbajiaiis. 
To  this  we  may  add,  his  proceeding  in  the  afiair 
of  Arthmius  the  SSeliie;  *  who,  at  Us  motion,  was 
declared  infamous,  with  bis  children  and  all  his 

EMterity,  for  bringioK  Persian  gold  into  Greece, 
at  that  which  redounded  most  of  all  to  his  honor, 
was  his  patting  an  end  to  the  Grecian  wars,  re- 
eonciliog  the  several  states  to  each  otiier,  and  per- 
•oading  them  to  lay  aside  their  animosities  during 
the  war  with  Persia.  In  this  be  is  said  to  iiave 
been  much  assisted  by  Chiieus  the  Arcadian. 

As  soon  as  he  hid  taken  the  command  upon 
bimt  he  endeavored  to  persuade  the  people  to  quit 
the  cltyi  to  embark  on  board  their  ships,  and  to 
meet  the  barbarians  at  as  great  a  distance  from 
Greece  as  possible.  But,  many  opposing  it,  he 
marched  at  the  head  of  a  P]aat  army,  together 
with  the  Lacedsmoniaus,  toTempe,  intending  to 
cover  Theasaly,  which  had  not  as  yet  declared  for 
the  Persians.  When  he  returned  without  eiieet- 
ing  anything,  the  Theesalians  having  embraced 
the  king's  party,  and  all  the  eonntry,  as  &r  as 
BoBotta,  following  their  ezaoiple,  tlie  Athenians 
were  more  willing  to  hearken  to  his  proposal  to 
fight  tlie  enemy  at  sea,  and  sent  him  witn  a  fleet 
to  guard  tlie  straits  of  Artemisium.t 

When  tlie  fleets  of  the  seveial  states  ware  join- 
edt  and  the  majority  were  of  opinion  that  Eury- 
blades  should  have  their  chief  command,  and  with 
his  Lacedsmonians  begin  the  engagesMnt;  the 
Athenians,  who  had  a  greater  nuoiber  of  ships 
than  all  the  rest  united,^  thought  it  an  indignity 
to  part  wiih  the  place  of  honor.  But  Themistocles, 
perceiving  the  danger  of  any  disagreement  at  that 
time,  gave  op  the  command  to  Eurybiadeo,  and 
•alisfied  the  Athenians,  by  representing  to  them, 
that,  if  they  behaved  like  men  In  the  war,  the  Gre- 
cians would  voluntarily  yield  them  the  superiority 
for  tlie  future.  To  him,  therefore,  Greece  seems 
to  owe  her  preservation,  and  the  Athenians,  in 
particular,  the  distinguislied  glory  of  surpassing 
their  enemies  in  valor,  and  SmIi  alltes  in  mo> 
deration. 

The  Persian  fleet  coming  np  to  Aphsta,  Eary- 
biades  was  astonished  at  such  an  appearance  of 
■hips,  particularly  when  he  was  informed  that 
there  were  two  hundred  more  sailing  round  Scia- 
thas.  He,  therefore,  was  desirous,  without  loss 
of  time,  to  draw  nearer  to  Greece,  and  to  keep 
dose  to  the  Peloponnesian  coast,  where  he  might 
have  an  army  occasionally  to  aiisist  the  fleet;  for 
he  considered  the  naval  force  of  the  Persians  as 
invincible.  Upon  this  the  Eubceans,  apprehensive 
tiiat  the  Greeks  would  forsake  themt  sent  Peiagon 
to  negotiate  privately  with  Themistocles,  and  to 
oiler  him  a  large  sum  of  money.  He  took  the 
money,  and  gave  it$  (as  Herodotns  writes)  to 


^  Ath«Bian»  threw  them  into  a  diteb,  sad  told  them, 
Tktrt  woM  •artk  and  waUr  tnough. 

•  ArthmioBwasof  Zele,  a  towain  Alia  Minor,  but  set- 
tled at  Athens.  He  wa«  not  only  declared  infacnont  for 
hrii^inf  in  Pertian  cold,  and  endeavoring  to  ooirapt  with  it 
some  of  the  principal  Athenians,  but  banished  by  soand  of 
tiampet.     Fid*  JEgeki%.  Orat.  cont.  Ctesipkon. 

t  At  the  same  lime  that  the  Greeks  thought  of  deftnding 
the  pass  of  Thermopyls  by  land,  they  sent  a  fleet  to  hinder 
the  passage  of  the  Persian  navy  through  the  slniti  of  £Bb<Ba 
trhiuh  fleet  rendesvonsed  at  Artemisinm. 

t  Herodotns  tells  as  in  the  beginning  of  his  eighth  book, 
that  the  Athenians  famished  137  vessels,  and  that  the  whole 
complement  of  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  amounted  to  no  more 
than  151;  of  which  twenty  belonged  likewise  to  tlie  Athe- 
■ians,  who  had  lent  them  to  the  Chalcidians. 

i  According  to  Herodotns,  the  affair  was  thns.  The  En- 
boiaAii,  not  being  able  to  prevail  with  Enrybiades  to  remain 
en  their  coast  until  they  ooold  carry  off  their  wives  and  chil< 
ins,  addressed  themselTea  to  Themiatooles,  and  made  him 


Eonrbiadea.  Finding  MmMlf  moat  opposed  In 
hb  designs  by  Archlteles,  captain  of  the  mterwd 
fftUeff,*  who  had  not  money  to  pay  his  men, 
and  thenfora  intended  immediately  to  withdraw; 
he  so  incensed  his  conntrymen  against  him, 
that  they  went  In  a  tBmultous  manner  on  board 
his  ship,  and  took  from  him  what  he  had  provided 
for  his  sapper.  Architelee  being  much  provoked 
at  this  insult,  Themistocles  sent  him  in  a  chest  n 
quantity  of  provisions,  and  at  the  bottom  of  it  a 
talent  of  silver,  and  desired  him  to  refresh  himself 
that  evening,  and  to  satisfy  his  crew  In  the  morn- 
ing; otherwise,  he  would  accuse  him  to  the  Athe- 
nians of  having  received  a  bribe  from  the  ene> 
my.  Tliis  particular  is  mentioned  by  Phacias  the 
Lesbian. 

ThougHli  the  aoveral  engagements  f  with  the 
Persian  fleet  in  the  straits  of  cubcea  were  not  de- 
cisive; yet  they  were  of  great  advantage  to  the 
Greeks,  who  learned  by  experience,  that  neither 
the  number  of  ships,  nor  tM  beauty  and  splendor 
of  their  ornaments,  nor  the  vaunting  shouts  and 
songs  of  tlie  barbariana,  have  anything  dieadfnl 
in  toem  to  men  that  know  hew  to  fight  hand  te 
hand,  and  are  determined  to  behave  gallantly. 
Tbeae  thinn  they  were  taught  to  despise,  when  they 
came  to  doee  action  and  grappled  with  the  foa. 
In  this  case  Pindar's  sentiments  appear  just,  when 
he  says  of  the  fight  at  Artemisinm, 

Twas  then  that  Athens  the  foandation  laid 
Of  Liberty*!  fair  stmotare. 
Indeed,  intrepid  oourage  Is  the  commencement  of 
victory. 

Artemisium  is  a  maritime  place  of  Eubcea,  to 
the  north  of  Hestlaia.  Over  against  it  lies  OlizoOv 
in  the  territory  that  formerly  was  subject  to  Phl- 
locletes;  where  there  Is  a  small  temple  of  Diana  of 
the  EaMt  in  the  midst  of  a  grove.  The  temple  is 
encircled  with  pillars  of  white  stone,  which,  when 
robbed  with  the  hand,  has  both  the  color  and 
smell  of  saiFron.  Oa  one  of  the  pillars  are  In* 
scribed  the  following  verses: 

When  on  these  seas  the  sons  of  Athens  eonqnemd 
The  various  powers  of  Asia;  grnufal  here 
Tliey  reax*d  thia  temple  to  Diana. 

There  is  a  place  still  to  be  seen  npon  this  ahorei 
where  there  is  a  large  heap  of  sand,  which,  If  dug 
into,  ahows  toward  the  bottom  a  black  dust  like 
aahes,  as  if  some  fire  had  been  there;  and  this  ia 
supposed  to  have  been  that  in  which  the  wrecks 
of  the  ships,  and  the  bodiea  of  the  dead,  wem 
burned. 

The  news  of  what  had  happened  at  Thermopyha 
being  brought  to  Artemisinm^  when  the  conf<^ 


a  protent  of  thirty  talents.  He  look  the  money;  and  with 
five  talents  bribed  Eniybiadea.  Then  Adiamanthos,  the 
Corinthian,  being  the  only  commander  who  insisted  oa 
weighing  anchor,  Themistocles  went  on  board  him* 
and  told  him  in  few  words:  *<  Adiamantfans,  yon  shall  not 
abandon  vs,  for  I  will  give  yon  a  greater  present  for  doing 
yonr  dnty  than  the  king  of  the  Modes  would  send  yon  fer 
deserting  the  allies."  which  he  performed  by  sending  him 
three  ulents  on  board.  Thns  he  did  what  the  Eubcsaas 
reqnested,  and  saved  twenty-two  talenu  for  himself. 

*  The  taered  galUp  was  that  which  the  Athenians  leul 
every  year  to  Delos,  with  sacrifices  for  Apollo:  and  they 

Ketend  it  was  the  same  in  which  Theseoi  carried  the  ta> 
ite  to  Crete. 

t  They  came  to  three  several  euMgements  within  three 
days,  in  the  last  of  which,  Clineas,  the  Ather  of  Alcibiade^ 
performed  wonders.  He  had,  at  his  own  expense,  fitted 
out  a  ship  which  carried  two  hundred  men. 

t  The  last  engagement  at  Thermopyla,  wherein  Xenes 
forced  the  paases  of  the  mountains,  by  the  defibat  of  the  La- 
cedsmoniani,  Thespians,  and  Thebans,  who  had  been  .99 
to  guard  them,  happened  on  the  same  Jay  with  the  battle  at 
Artemisium;  and  toe  news  of  it  was  brought  to  Themis- 
tocles by  an  Athenian  called  Abronichns.  Though  the  ao- 
tion  at  Therraopyl*  had  not  an  immediate  relation  to  Th^ 
Bdstseloty  yet  it  weald  have  tended  auwe  to  the  gloiv  of 
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tiMm,  and  Xsnw  maater  of  the  punges  by  luid, 
ftey  lulad  b«ck  to  Greece;  aiui  the  AthenleiiB, 
dttod  with  their  late  dfetingoiahed  Tdor,  broB|rht 


Bp  the  rear.     Ae  Themisioclea  aailed  alonff  the 

Bv  liarbon  or'plaoee 

pfomr  for  the  enemy**  ehipe  to  pot  in  at,  he  took 


tmttMj  wherever  he  saw  aay  liarbon  or'  pit 


■teb  stones  aa  he  happened  to  find,  or  canoed  to 
be  brwight  thither  for  that  purpose,  and  eet  them 
«p  ID  the  potts  and  waterini;  places,  with  the  fol- 
vmttf  iascription  enf^ved  in  large  characters, 
ud  a^ieseed  to  the  loniane.  **  Let  the  lonians, 
if  it  be  poMlfale,  come  orer  to  tiie  Greeks,  from 
ibom  they  are  descended,  and  who  now  risk 
Iheir  lifes  for  their  liberty.  If  this  be  impraetl- 
eiUe,  let  them  at  leaat  perplei  the  barbarians,  and 
pit  them  in  diaorder  in  time  of  aclioo.*'  By  this 
n  hoped  eitlier  to  bring  the  looians  over  to  his 
bAb,  or  to  sow  discord  among  them,  by  caosing 
them  to  be  soapected  by  the  Persians. 

Thongh  Xenea  had  passed  throogh  Doris  down 
to  Pbocis,  and  was  burniog  and  destroying  the 
fhoeian  eitiea,  yet  tlie  Greeks  sent  them  no  sqc- 
coffiL  And,  notwithstanding  alt  the  entreaties  the 
ilhenians  coald  aae  to  proTail  with  the  confede- 
Btes  to  repair  with  them  into  Boeotla,  and  cover 
the  hontien  of  Attica,  as  tkeg  had  sent  a  fleet  to 
Artsmisinm  to  sorre  the  common  cause,  no  one 
{sve  ear  to  their  request.  Alt  eyes  were  tamed 
ipon  Peioponneaoa,  and  all  were  determined  to 
eeUeet  their  forces  within  the  Jstibnirt,  and  to 
boild  a  wall  across  it  from  sea  to  sea.  The  Athe- 
■iua  were  greatly  incensed  to  see  themselves  thus 
betrayed,  and,  at  the  same  time,  dejected  and  dls- 
eooi^ged  at  ao  general  a  defection.  They  alone 
eottld  not  thiuk  of  giving  battle  to  so  prodigious 
aa  army.  To  qnit  tiie  city,  and  embark  on  board 
their  ships,  was  tlie  only  expedient  at  present;  and 
this  the  generality  were  very  unwilling  to  hearken 
to,  aa  they  could  neither  liave  any  great  ambition 
lor  victory,  nor  Idea  of  safety,  when  they  had  left 
the  teroplai  of  their  gods  and  the  monuments  of 
their  ancestors. 

Themlitocles,  perceiving  that  he  could  not  by 
liie  foice  of  human  reason  prevail  with  the  multl- 
tode,"*  set  his  machinery  to  work,  as  a  poet  would 
do  ia  a  trmdy,  and  had  recourse  to  prodigies  and 
k    The         


prodigy  he  availed  himself  of,  was 

tiis  disappearing  of  um  dragon  of  Minerva,  which 
al  tihal  time  quitted  tiie  holy  place;  and  the  priests 
finding  the  daily  offerings  set  before  it  untouched, 
gate  it  out  among  the  people,  at  the  soffgestlon 
of  Themlstocles,  that  the  goddess  had  forsaken 
the  eity,  and  tli&t  she  offered  to  conduct  them  to 
Ka.  Moreover,  by  way  of  explaining  to  the  peo- 
ple an  oncie  then  received,!  he  told  them  that,  l»y 


UM  fcaOTSi,  If  FlnUreta  bad  Ukra  gr«al 
ma  Iha  advaataf  •  niaed  then  hj  Xea* 
Is  in,  aad  readficd  him  oiBeh  mora  foi 


-•ator  Botios  of  it; 
iGnxat,  opened  Greece 
re  formiddile.    Ther* 
■ipjia  i*  wen  knewn  to  be  a  naifow  pau  is  Uie  aioantaiBfl 
•es  the  Baripss. 

*  Be  HV^iled  so  elGMtQallT  at  lait,  that  the  Atbeniaat 
Meaad  Cvrisilua,  an  orator,  who  velieaienllf  oppoted  bim 
■ad  aited  all  tbe  commoa  topiea  of  lore  to  the  place  of 
eoe^  fautii,  aad  iho  affection  to  wive*  and  helplen  infant*. 
He  weaen  toe,  to  show  how  far  ibey  were  uooi  deiirinf 
that  Aa  eaaso  ofC^moee  ihoold  snlTer  for  them,  stoned  hit 
vife. 

t  This  wae  tbo  eoeond  oraele  which  the  AtlieBiaa  depa. 
tin  wiceiwd  fhim  Aristt»aico,prie«te«a  of  Apollo.  Manv 
wm  ofepinioa,  that,  by  the  walla  of  wood  which  she  ad- 
ifHd  theiD  to  have  recoerao  to,  wae  meant  the  citadel, 
heame  it  was  paliaadiid;  bat  other*,  thoogbt  it  oonld  ia- 
Imdnolhiaf  bat*hipe.  Hie  naiaUiaeraoftbe  former  opinion 
Hied  Cfaiaat  neh  aa  sapportod  the  latter,  that  the  la*t 
liaebatow  of  tbo  oraole  waa  directly  againat  hia^  aad 
lhai,iriao«t  aaeatkHi  it  portoodod  the  dectraotion  of  the 
ftttwiiin  fleet  aear  flalaaio.  Tbemiatoele*  allegod  ia  aa- 
iva^ilst  IfCJke oiselo  had  iateadod  to foieteO  tho  d 
Unif  the  Afbestsas,  H  weald  ast  have  a 


vr 

f,  there  eeuld  not  MriUy  be  anjrthlaf 
meant  but  ships;  and  that  Apollo,  now  ealllag 
Salamis  dieiiie,  not  wnteled  uid  «a/brtim«fe,  as 
formerly,  signified  by  such  an  epithet,  that  It 
would  be  productive  of  some  great  advantage  to 
Greece.  His  counsels  prevailed,  and  he  propossd 
a  decree,  that  the  city  should  be  left  to  the  pro- 
tection of  Minerva,*  the  tutelary  goddess  of  tho 
Athenians;  tliat  the  young  men  should  go  on 
board  the  ships;  and  tliat  wm  one  should  provide 
as  well  as  he  possibly  could  for  the  safety  of  ths 
children,  the  women,  and  the  slaves. 

When  this  decree  was  made,  most  of  ths 
Athenians  removed  their  parents  and  wives  to 
Tn)ezene,f  where  they  were  received  with  a  geos- 
rons  hospitality.  The  Trcneniaiis  came  to  a  r^ 
solution  to  maintain  them  at  the  public  expense, 
for  which  purpose  they  allowed  each  of  them  tws 
obfU  a  day;  thev  permitted  the  children  to  gather 
fruit  wherever  ttiey  pleased,  and  provided  for  their 
education  by  paying  their  tnton.  This  order  was 
procured  by  Nioagoras. 

As  the  treasury  of  Athens  was  then  but  low, 
Aristotle  Informs  us  that  the  court  of  Artopmgm$ 
distributed  t<»  every  man  who  took  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition eight  drsdbnss;  which  was  the  principal 
means  of  manning  the  fleet  But  Clidemus  a^ 
scribes  this  also  to  a  stratagem  of  Themistocles; 
for,  he  tells  us,  that  when  the  Athenians  went 
down  to  tlie  harbor  of  Pirvus,  the  ^^  was  lost 
from  the  statue  of  Minerva;  and  Themistocles,  as 
he  ransacked  everything  under  pretense  of  search* 
Ing  for  it,  found  large  sums  of  money  hid  among  ths 
baggage,  which  be  applied  to  the  public  use;  and 
out  of  it  all  necessaries  were  provided  for  the  fleet 

The  embarkation  of  the  people  of  Athens  was  a 
very  affecting  scene.  What  pity!  what  admira- 
tion of  the  firmness  of  those  men,  who,  sending 
their  parents  and  .families  to  a  distant  plaos,  nn- 
movea  with  their  cries,  their  tears,  or  embraces, 
had  the  fortitude  to  leave  the  city,  and  embark 
for  Salamis !  What  greatly  higbtened  ths  dis- 
tress, was  the  number  of  eltlsens  whom  they  were 
forced  to  leave  behind,  because  of  their  extrems 
old  age4  And  some  emotions  of  tenderness  were 
due  even  to  the  tame  domestic  animals,  whlel^ 
running  to  the  shore,  with  lamentable  howllngi^ 
expressed  their  aflbction  and  regret  for  the  persons 
that  had  fed  them.  One  of  these,  a  dog  that  bcK 
longed  to  Xanthippus,  the  father  of  Pericles,  nn- 
willing  to  be  left  behind,  is  saki  to  have  leapt  Into 
the  sea,  and  to  have  swam  by  the  side  of  the  ship, 
until  it  reached  Salamis,  where,  quite  spent  with 
toil,  it  died  immediately.  And  they  show  ns  to 
this  day,  a  place  called  ^S^fnss  SmM,  where  they 
tell  us  that  dog  was  buried. 

To  these  great  actions  of  Themistocles  may  be 
added  ths  fellowiag:  He  perceived  that  Aristldss 
was  much  regretted  by  the  people,  who  were  ap- 
prehensive that  out  of  revenge  he  might  join  ths 
Pershms,  and  do  great  prejudice  to  the  cause  of 
Greece;  he  therefore  eaused  a  decree  to  be  msdi^ 
that  all  who  had  been  banished  only  for  a  time, 
should  have  leave  to  return,  and  by  tlieir  counssl 
and  valor  assist  their  fellow -cltixens  ia  the  pr^ 
servation  of  their  country. 

Enrybfaaies,  by  reason  of  the  dignity  of  Bpaitt^ 


difiae  SalamU,  bnt  the  aahappy :  aad  thi 
fortnnate  in  the  oracle  were  itvied  tho  aoaa  of  womoa.  H 
oonld  meaa  soother  thaa  the  Poialaa*,  who  wora  •oaada^ 
oaaly  effrmlnato.    MmdaL  1.  Wi,  o.  143, 144. 

•  Bat  how  was  thi*, when  ho  had  beAie  toU  tho  peoyls 
that  Minerra  bad  fonakoa  tho  eityl 

laAthoaisa 


t  Tbo*en*,  the  gfaat  beio  i 
tUadnoriRtiMiwefiBdi 


lasUvofTi 
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had  tiw  <M>"»"»*"^  of  lh«  fl«et;  bal,  «•  he  wis  ap- 

{irehenfivo  of  the  danfer,*  he  proposed  to  Mt  sail 
or  the  Idhmua,  aod  nx  hia  station  near  the  Pelo- 
ponnesfan  army.  ThemiBtocies,  however,oppo8ed 
It;  and  the  account  we  have  of  the  conference  on 
that  occasion  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  When 
Eurybiades  said,f  "Do  not  you  know,  Thetnis- 
todes,  that  in  the  public  games,  such  as  rise  up 
before  their  turn,  are  chastised  for  it?  **  "  Yes,*' 
answered  Themistocles;  "  yet  such  as  are  left  be- 
hind never  gain  the  crown.*'  Eurybiades,  upon 
this,  iifling  up  his  staff,  as  if  he  intended  to  strike 
him,  Themistocles  said,  ■*  Strike,  if  you  please, 
but  hear  me."  The  Lacedemonians  admiring  his 
command  of  temper,  bade  him  speak  what  he  iiad 
to  say;  and  Themistocles  was  leading  him  back  to 
the  subject,  when  one  of  the  officers  thus  inter- 
rupted him:  "It  ill  becomes  you  who  have  no 
city,  to  advise  us  to  quit  our  habitations  and 
abandon  our  country."  Themistocles  retorted 
npon  him  thus:  "  Wretch  that  thou  art,  we  have 
indeed  left  our  walls  and  houses,  not  choosing,  for 
the  sake  of  those  inanimate  things,  to  become 
■laves;  yet  we  have  still  the  most  respectable  city 
of  Greece  in  these  two  hundred  ships,  which  are 
here  ready  to  defend  you,  if  vou  will  give  them 
leave.  But  if  vou  fornke  and  betray  ns  a  second 
time,  Greece  snail  soon  find  the  Athenians  pos- 
sessed of  as  free  a  city,t  and  as  valuable  a  coun- 
try as  that  which  they  have  quitted."  TheM 
words  struck  Eurybiades  with  the  apprehension 
that  the  Athenians  might  fall  off  from  him.  We 
are  told  also,  that  as  a  certain  Eretrian  was  at- 
tempting to  speak,  Themistocles  sakl,  "What! 
have  you,  too,  something  to  sav  about  war,  who 
are  like  the  fish  that  has  a  sword,  but  no  heart?" 
While  Themistocles  was  thus  maintaining  his 
arguments  upon  deck,  some  tell  us  an  owl  was 
feen  flying  to  the  right  of  the  fleet,§  which  came 
and  perched  upon  tlie  shrouds.  This  omen  de- 
termined the  confederates  to  accede  to  his  opinion, 
and  to  prepare  for  a  sea  fight  But  no  sooner  did 
the  enemy's  fleet  appear  advancing  toward  the 
habor  of  rhalerius  in  Attica,  and  covering  all  the 
neighboring  coasts,  while  Xerxes  himself  was  seen 
marohing  his  laud  forces  to  the  shore,  than  the 
Greeks,  struck  with  the  sight  of  such  prodigious 
armaments,  began  to  forget  tho  counsd  of  The- 
mistocles, and  the  Peloponnesians  once  more  look- 
ed toward  the  J$thmu8.  Nay,  they  resolved  to 
set  sail  that  very  night,  and  such  orders  were 
given  to  all  the  pilots.  Themistocles, greatly  con- 
cerned that  the  Greeks  were  going  to  give  up  the 
advantage  of  their  station  in  the  Rtrait<«,||  and  to 
retire  to  their  respective  countries,  contrived  that 


*  It  does  uot  appear  that  Earybiadei  wanted  cooraf  e. 
After  Xerxes  had  gained  the  past  of  Thermopyla,  it  was 
the  general  opinion  of  the  ohieroffeert  of  Uie  confederate 
fteet  atiambled  ia  o^vneil,  (exoept  Uioee  of  Adieae,)  that 
tkoir  oaly  retouveo  was  U>  boild  a  atcDn^  wall  aivoea  tbe 
lathmus,  and  to  defend  Feloponneias  against  the  Persian*. 
Besides,  the  Lacedamonians,  who  were  impartial  Jadffei 
•f  man  and  thiagt,  gave  Ihe  palnl  of  valor  to  SaryblaAs, 
and  thai  of  prndonae  to  ThemiatooUi. 

t  Uerodotos  sajs,  this  oonTarsntioa  passed  between  Ad  ia- 
■lanthns,  feneral  of  the  Corialhians,  and  Themistocles; 
bat  Plutarch  relates  it  iviUi  more  probability,  of  Enrybiados, 
who  was  eommander-in  ohiof. 

%  Tho  addfoss  of  Themistocles  is  vary  maeh  to  bo  ad- 
aiirod.  If  Karybiades  was  reallv  indacod  by  his  Ibars  to 
fotara  to  the  Isthmus,  the  Atheniaa  took  a  richt  method  to 
ramovo  thoeo  fears,  by  sag fosttag  greater;  fer  what  other 
irao  ooantry  coald  he  intimate  that  tho  people  of  Atheas 
woald  aoaaira,  bat  that,  when  driven  ftom  thoir  own  oity, 
ia  their  distress  and  despair,  they  mifhi  soiao  tho  stats  of 


I  Tho  owl  was  saaad  to  Minarra,  tho  pnCectraaa  of  tho 


I  If  the  eonfedoratos  had  qaittod  the  Straits  of  Salaarts, 
»lbsysoBU eqaal ths  Fetsisaa  ia  iho  Mae  sT batda. 


■tmturem  which  was  pat  In  exeeatloii  bySMm^ 

This  Sicinus  was  of  Persian  extractioHTend  a  cap- 
tive, but  much  attached  to  Themistocles,  and  the 
tutor  of  his  children.  On  this  occasion  Them»- 
tocles  aent  him  privately  to  the  king  of  Persia, 
with  orders  to  tell  him,  that  the  commander  of  tlks 
Athenians,  having  espoused  his  interest,  was  tbe 
first  to  inform  him  of  tlie  intended  flight  of  the 
Greeks;  and  that  he  exhorted  him  not  to  snfler 
them  to  escape;  but  while  they  were  in  this  con- 
fusion, and  at  a  distance  from  tlieir  land  forces^ 
to  attack  and  destroy  their  whole  army. 

Xerxes  took  this  information  kindly,  supposing 
it  to  proceed  from  friendship,  and  immediaieiy 
gave  orders  to  his  officers,  with  two  hundred  ships, 
to  surround  all  the  passages,  and  lo  inclose  the 
islands,  that  none  of  the  Greeks  might  escape,  and 
then  to  follow  with  the  rest  of  the  ships  at  their 
leisure.  Aristidea,  the  son  of  Lysiniachns,  was 
the  first  that  perceived  this  motion  of  the  enemy; 
and  though  he  was  not  in  friendship  with  Them- 
istocles, but  had  been  banished  by  his  means  (as 
has  been  related),  he  went  to  him,  and  told  him 
thev  were  surrounded  by  the  enemy.*  Themis- 
tocles, knowing  his  probity,  and  charmed  with 
his  coming  to  give  this  intelligence,  acquainted 
him  witli  tne  a&ir  of  Sicinus,  and  entreated  him 
to  lend  his  assistance  to  keep  the  Greeks  in  their 
station;  and,  as  they  had  a  confidence  in  his  honor, 
to  persuade  them  to  come  to  an  engagement  in 
the  straits.  Aristides  approved  the  proceedings  of 
Themistocles,  and  going  to  the  other  admirals  and 
captains,  encouraged  them  to  engage.  While  thej 
hardly  gave  credit  to  his  report,  a  Tenian  gall«y, 
commanded  by  Panstius,  came  over  from  the  ene- 
my to  bring  the  same  account;  so  that  indica- 
tion, added  to  necessity,  excited  the  Greeks  to 
their  combat.f 

As  soon  as  It  was  day,  Xerxes  sat  down  on  an 
eminence  to  view  the  fleet  and  its  order  of  battle* 
He  placed  himself,  as  Fhanodemus  writes,  abovo 
the  temple  of  Hercules,  where  the  isle  of  Salamia 
is  separated  from  Attica  by  a  narrow  frith;  bat 
according  to  Acestodorus,  on  the  confines  of  Me- 
gara,  npon  a  spot  called  Kerata,  the  horuM.  He  was 
seated  on  a  throne  of  gold,$  and  had  many  secre- 
taries about  him,  whose  buriness  it  was  to  write 
down  the  particulars  of  the  action. 

In  the  meantime,  as  Themistocles  was  sacri- 
ficing on  the  deck  of  the  admiral-galley,  thrott 
captives  wore  brought  to  him  of  uncommon  beauty, 
elegantly  attired,  and  set  off  with  golden  orna- 
ments. Tliey  were  said  to  be  the  sons  of  Autarc- 
tus  and  Saudace,  sister  to  Xerxes,  Guplirantide  tlja 

saoh  of  tbo  Athaniaas  as  warn  in  that  island,  Haf*.  Iiava  ba- 
come  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy;  and  the  Per* '.ana  wonldl 
have  found  an  open  sea  on  the  Peiopoonesiaa  coast,  whera 
they  eonid  aet  with  all  their  force  against  the  chips  of  tbo 
allies. 

*  Aristidos  was  not  then  ia  the  confederate  fleet,  bat  in 
the  Isle  of  iBgina,  from  whence  ho  sailed  by  ni^t,  with 
great  hasard,  throogh  the  Persian  fleet,to  oany  this  iat«lli- 
gonoo. 

t  Tho  difiaront  ooadaot  of  tbo  8paitaBS  and  tho  Ath*. 
nians  oa  this  ooeasion,  sooms  to  show  how  mneh  soperior 
tbe  aooomodating  laws  of  Solon  were  to  the  aattere  disci- 

I  dine  of  JLyonrgas.  Indeed,  while  tho  iastitntioiis  of  tlM 
atter  remained  in  force,  the  Laoedaimonians  were  tbo 
greatest  of  all  people.  Bat  that  was  impossible.  Tho  se- 
verity afLyeargns's  legislation  natnnlly  tended  to  destroy 
it.  if  or  was  tills  ail.  From  the  extremos  of  abstomiooa 
hardships,  the  next  step  was  not  to  a  moderate  enioymoA 
of  life,  bat  to  all  the  ticontionsnast  of  tbo  most  olfomiaata 
hunry.  The  laws  of  Lyoarrns  made  moa  of  tho  Spattaa 
women;  when  thoy  were  brokoa,  thoy  made  womoa  of  tha 

t  This  thraao  or  seat,  whotbar  of  gold  or  sllvar,  or  bothu 
was  taken  and  eaniod  to  Athons,  whero  It  was  ooasocratM 
tompio  oTMiBorva,  with  tho  goldoa  saber  of  Mas- 
» whWh  was  takea  afterward  ia  tho  battle  of  Flatiaa. 


THSMIST0CLB9. 


_  r»  I  iiiM%  bis  wf  vpon  fteni,  and  at 
fhe  nine  time  obaerring  thaU  a  bright  flame  blaied 
rat  from  the  Tlotiins,*  while  a  aneeaing  waa  heard 
fnm  the  right,  took  Themtatodea  by  the  hand, 
Ukd  ordered  that  th«  three  youtha  ahould  be  con- 
Kcrmled  end  ncrificed  to  Baoehua  Omeale§,f  for  by 
this  means  the  Greeka  might  be  aasared  not  only 
af  afety,  bat  victory. 

Themiatoelea  waa  aatonished  at  the  etrangeneae 
aad  eraelty  of  the  order;  bat  the  multitude,  who, 
ia  great  and  pressing  difficulties,  trust  rather  to 
abnid  than  imtioaai  methoda,  involLed  the  god 
with  one  voice,  and  leadiug  the  captives  to  the 
altar  innaled  upon  ttieir  being  offered  up,  aa  the 
aoothaayer  had  directed.  This  particular  we  have 
from  Phaniaa  the  Ijeabian,  a  man  not  unTeraed  in 
lettefB  and  philoeophy. 

As  to  the  number  of  the  Persian  ahipa,  the  poet 
£«sehyloa  speaks  of  it,  in  his  tragedy  entttled  Ppr- 
se,  as  a  matter  he  waa  well  assured  of: 

A  tbMH«ad  abips  (for  wcU  1  kaew  Um  Mabsr) 

TIm  Pacstaa  flag  obcj*d:  two  hamliod  bom 

Aad  Mvoo,  o*enpi«ad  Uie  mm. 


The  Athenians  had  only  one  hundred  aad  eighty 
gaHays;  each  carried  eighteen  men  tiiat  fought 
upon  deelL,  four  of  whom  were  arciiarB»  and  the 
rest  hemry  armed. 

If  Tliemistoclea  was  happy  in  ehooaing  a  place 
for  action,  he  waa  no  leas  so  in  taldng  advantage 
af  a  proper  lime  for  it;  for  he  would  not  engage 
Ihe  enemy  until  that  time  of  day  when  a  briak 
wind  usually  ariaea  from  the  aea,  which  occasions 
a  high  aorf  in  the  chaanel.     This  waa  no  ineon- 
veaienee  to  the  Grecian  veasels,  which  were  low 
Will  mud  well  compacted;  hut  a  very  great  one  to 
Che  Peraan  ahipa,  which  had  high  stems  aad  lofty 
decks,  and   were  heavy  and   unwieldy;    for   it 
eaosed  them  to  veer  in  such  a  manner,  that  their 
sides  were  exposed  to  the  Greeks,  who  attacked 
them  fnrionaly.     During  the  whole  dispute,  great 
atCeation  was  given  to  the  motions  of  Themia- 
teeJee,  aa  it  was  believed  he  knew  beat  how  to  pro- 
ceed.    Ariamenes^  the  Persian  admiral,  a  man  of 
di^stinguisbed  honor,  aad  by  far  the  bravest  of  the 
kii^^s  brother^  directed  his   maaauTers  chiefly 
against  him.    His  ship  aras  very  (all,  and  from 
tiacmee  be  threw  derta  and  ahot  fortli  arrows  as 
from  the  wails  of  a  oaatle.    But  Amiaias  the  Ike- 
fjkmuy  and  Socielea  the  Pedian,  who  sailed  hi  one 
bottom,  bore  down  upon  him  with  tlieir  prow, 
and  both  ahipa  meeting,  they  were  fosteaed  togeth- 
er by  raeana  of  their  braxen  beaks;  ^liea  Aria- 
owaes,  lioarding  tlieir  gaJley,  they  received  him 
with  their  pikea,  and  pashed  him  into  the  sea«    Ar- 
temisia^ knew  the  body  among  otben  that  were 
floetiag  arith  the  wieok,  and  caxriod  it  to  Xaraea. 
While  the  fight  waa  thus  raging,  we  are  told  a 
great  l^t  appeared,  aa  from  Eleutis;  and  land 


*  A  bcifiit  ftasM  wm  alvay*  oouidoNd  aa  a  IbrtniMte 
sano,  wfcoikcr  it  waa  a  raal  one  israisf  froai  aa  altar,  or  a 
■MviBf  OM  (trfaat  we  call  slieU>lkra),lroai  tha  iwad  of  a 
ivMcporaoe.  Viagil  SMaiiOMOaaof  Uio  laaiaraort,whiea 
■ypaiiail  afcetit  tho  hoad  of  Jalua  a^d  Floras,  aaother  tlut 
WM  MOB  alioat  (hfO  hoad  of  Sorrf ni  Talltas.  A  taoesinf 
OS  iha  ricte  iMod,  aoo,  waadaoMod  a  laeky  omob  both  br 
^GMofc»aai41iasiaa. 

t  la  tbo  auM  aiaaaat,  CkiM,  Toaodoa,  aad  Laabsa  of^ 
(nad  iMflUM  ncfificos  to  Baecluw,  taraaflied  OmodiM. 
Wi  Ail  is  tiw  aole  iaalaaoo  vo  kaowof  anoof  tlie  Athe. 

X  Mgtmmmim^  ^mmtm  ol^aliearaaaaaa,  dMia^aialiod  Iwrw 
Hlf  abavo  aJl  dio  aaat  of  Iho  Poiaiaji  fbroas,  bor  afcipa  baiag 
*•  la«  that  fled;  which  Xenoa  obMiriaf ,  ariad  out,  that 
fta  wa  hohavod  fifce  womoo,  and  tha  wonan  with  tho 
aad  iaawfldic/  of  mom.  Tho  AjtlMaiaiia  wom  ao 
'  Mgvmmt  hor,  chat  Ihoy  olferad  a  laward  of  lea 

draofaMaa,  to  anj  eao  that  ahoald  take  hor  aliva. 

VUi  priaeaaa  maat  DOt  ho  oaairaadod  with  th       ' 
alt  aaa  iho  wifc  «f  Hasaeiss,  fciH  af  Cttla. 


•anadi  aad  v«iesa  wwa  htaid  Ihravgh  al  te 
plain  of  Thriasia  to  the  sea,  as  of  a  gteat  numbsff 
of  people  carrying  the  mystic  symbob  of  Baochw 
in  procession.*  A  dead,  too,  seemed  to  riai 
iVom  among  the  crowd  that  made  thia  noise,  and 
to  ascend  by  degrees,  until  it  fell  upon  the  galleyik 
Other  phaatoma  also,  and  apparitions  of  armed 
men,  they  thought  they  saw,  stretching  out  their 
hands  from  JSgina  before  the  Grecian  fleet  Theaa 
they  conjectured  to  be  the  JBteidm,^  to  whom» 
before  the  batUa,  they  had  addressed  their  prayoia 
for  succor. 

The  fint  man  tiiat  took  a  ship  was  an  Athenlat 
named  Lyeomedea,  captain  of  a  galley,  who  OttI 
down  tho  enaigns  from  the  aaemy's  ship,  and  coa» 
secreted  them  to  the  Umrtkd  Apollo.  As  tha 
Perstaas  could  come  up  in  the  straits  but  few  al 
a  time,  and  often  put  each  otiier  in  confusion,  tha 
Greeks  eqaallag  them  in  the  line,  fought  them 
until  tiie  evening,  when  they  broke  them  entirely 
and  gained  that  signal  aad  complete  victory,  tham 
which  (aa  Simoni£e  saya),  no  other  naval  sehieva* 
mant,  either  of  the  Greeka  or  barbarians,  aver  waa 
more  glorions.  Thia  success  was  owing  to  tha 
valor,  indeed,  af  all  the  confedereies,  but  chiefly 
to  the  sagacity  aad  condact  of  Themistocles.! 

After  the  battie,  Xerxes,  full  af  Indijrnation  fll 
hb  disappointment,  attempted  to  join  Salamis  ta 
the  continent,  by  a  mala  so  well  secured,  that  hli 
land  forees  might  paa  over  It  into  the  islandt  an! 
that  ha  might  shut  up  the  paas  entirely  against 
the  Greeks.  At  the  same  time,  Themistocles,  la 
sound  Aristides,  pretended  it  was  his  own  opinioa 
than  they  should  sail  to  the  Hellespont,  and  break 
down  the  bridge  of  ships:  "For  so,^*  says  be,  *<  are 
may  take  Asia  withaut  stirring  out  of  Europe.** 
Aristides^  did  not  in  the  least  relish  his  pr'^po* 
sal,  but  answered  him  to  thiv  purpose:  "  Until  now 
we  have  had  to  do  with  aa  enemy  immersed  la 
luxury;  but  if  we  shut  him  op  in  Greece,  and 
drive  him  to  necessity,  he  who  is  m:ister  of  such 
prodigioBS  forees,  will  no  longer  sit  under  a  golden 
canopy,  and  be  a  qaiet  spectator  of  the  proceed* 
lugs  of  the  war,  but,  awakened  by  danger,  attempt 
ing  everything,  aad  preasnt  ovary  wliere,  lie  will 
correct  hla  past  errors,  and  follow  counsels  bettet 
calcolated  for  success.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
breaking  that  bridge,  we  ahould.  If  possible  pro- 
vide another,  that  ho  may  retire  tha  sooner  out  al 
Europe.'*  •'If  Uiat  is  tiia  caae,'*  said  ThamistocleSb 
«*we  must  all  ooaslder  aad  eoatrive  how  to  put 
him  upon  the  most  speedy  tvtreat  ant  of  Greeea.'* 

This  being  resolved  apoa,  ha  sent  one  of  tb« 
king's  eunuchs,  whom  ha  found  among  the  pri* 
Booers,  Arnacas  by  aanM,  to  acquaint  hina» 
•*  That  Uie  Greeks,  since  their  victory  at  sea,  wera 
determined  to  sail  to  Uie  HeIlespo«t,and  destroy  tfa« 
bridge;  but  that  Themistocles,  in  cara  for  tiia 
king's  safety,  advised  him  to  hasten  toward  hla 
oam  asasy  aad  paas  avar  Into  Asia)  while  bia  friaafl 


•  naiaiasis  SMra,  tboas  voiooa  wow  hasid,  aad  fliia  visb 
ioa  Moa,  mom  days  bafoM  tho  hastio,  while  tha  Faniaa 
laad  Ibreoa  wera  la^afiaf  tha  tamtorios  of  Attioa.  Diooas 
aa  Athoaiaa  exile  (who  hoped  thereby  to  procora  a  oittl- 
eatioe  of  Ma  esaatry^a  feu),  was  «o  irst  that  obaanrad  «e 
tbinf,  aad  aairiod  aa  aeaeaat  of  it  to  XarxM. 

t  A  veaMl  had  hooa  Mat  to  iBfiaa  to  iasploM  tho  aaaias* 
taaeo  of  JBeaa  and  bis  desoeadaala.  ^Bena  waa  the  soa  a# 
Jafhor,  aad  had  booa  kiaf  of  iSctaa.  He  was  m  ramaih^ 
able  for  bis  Jascioo,  that  his  prayais  while  be  liTed  ara  aaid 
to  have  arooarad  great  advaalafaa  to  Iho  Oraaka:  aad^ 
after  bia  death,  K  waa  boKovod  that  he  waa  appoiatod  oaa 
of  tho  thMoJadaoa  ia  tho  ialbtaal  ragieaa. 

t  la  thU  battle,  whieh  waa  oao  of  tho  noat  aioasotabls 
we  ftad  la  histaiy,  the  Ofoaiaaa  lost  forty  ships,  aad  tha 
Persians   two  haadiad,  basiia   a  sraat  naay  aaora  thai 


f  AaeoaAtaff  la  Hawdstsa,  H  waa  est  Ariatids8»  hal 
■atyhiadsa,  who  Mds  this  laply  to  Thaatialselaa. 
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Mdoarored  to  find  oat  pr«toiMM  of  delay,  to  pre- 
vent the  eonfederatee  from  poraulnjr  him.'* 
Xerxee,  torrified  at  the  newt,  retired  with  the  great- 
oat  precipitation.*  How  prudent  Uie  management 
of  Themistoelea  and  Arletidea  waa,  Mardonins  af- 
forded a  proof,  when,  with  a  email  part  of  the 
king's  forces,  he  pot  the  Greeks  in  extreme  dan- 
ger of  losing  all,  in  the  battle  of  Platsa. 

Herodotus  tells  us,  that,  amoug  the  cities,  ^gi- 
pa  bore  awa^  the  palm;  but  among  the  command- 
en,  Themistocles,  in  spite  of  envy,  was  unlTersal- 
!y  allowed  to  have  distinguished  himself  most. 
For,  when  they  came  to  the  Isthmns,  and  every 
officer  took  a  billet  from  the  altar,t  to  lnscrii>e 
upon  it  the  names  of  those  that  had  done  the  best 
iorvlee,  every  one  put  himself  In  the  first  place, 
and  Themistocles  in  the  second.  The  Lacedsmo- 
nians,  having  conducted  him  to  Sparta,  adjudged 
Eury blades  the  prise  of  valor,  and  Tttemistoclee 
that  of  wisdom,  honoring  each  with  a  crown  of 
olive.  They  likewise  presented  the  latter  with 
the  handsomest  chariot  in  the  city,  and  ordered 
three  hundred  of  their  youth  to  attend  him  to  the 
borders.  At  the  next  Olympic  games,  too,  we 
•re  told,  that,  as  soon  as  Themistocles  appeared 
in  the  ring,  the  champions  were  overioolLed  by 
the  spectators,  who  kept  their  eyes  upon  him  all 
the  day,  and  pointed  him  out  to  strangers  with 
the  utmost  aiidmi ration  and  applanse.  This  in- 
cense was  extremely  grateful  to  him;  and  he  ac- 
knowledged to  his  friends,  that  be  then  reaped  the 
fruit  of  his  labors  for  Greece. 

Indeed,  he  was  naturally  very  ambitious ;  if 
we  may  form  a  conclusion  from  his  memorable 
acts  and  sayings. 

For,  wlien  deotod  admiral  by  tlie  Athenians, 
he  would  not  dispatoh  any  bnslnees,  whether 
public  or  private,  singly,  but  put  off  all  affairs  to 
the  day  he  was  to  embiark,  tnat  having  a  great 
deal  to  do,  he  might  appear  with  the  greatest  dig- 
nity and  importance. 

One  day,  as  be  was  looking  upon  the  dead 
bodies  cast  op  by  the  sea,  and  saw  a  number  of 
chains  of  gold  and  bracelets  upon  them,  he  passed 
by  them,  and  tnrninff  to  his  friend,  said.  Take 
iSe$e  thing§  for  youraSf,  fan  you  om  nof  Theim§- 
toclet. 

To  Antipliates,  who  had  formerly  treated  him 
with  disdain,  but  in  his  glory  m^e  his  court  to 
him,  lie  said.  Young  man,  we  ore  both  oome  to 
our  eeneeo  at  the  oome  time,  tkouph  a  WtU  too  laie. 

He  used  to  say,  *<  The  Athenians  paid  him  i 
honor  or  sincere  respect;  but  when  a  storm  arose, 
or  danger  appeared,  they  aheltored  themselves 
under  him,  as  under  a  plane-tree,  which,  when 
the  weather  was  fair  again,  they  woald  rob  of  its 
loaves  and  braneheo." 

When  one  of  Seriphus  told  him,  "He  was  not 
io  much  honored  for  his  own  sak^e,  bnt  for  his 
•ountry's."  «True,'*  answered  Themistocles, 
"  for  neither  should  1  have  been  greatly  distin* 
snished  if  I  had  been  of  Seriphus,  nor  yon,  if  you 
■ad  been  an  Athenian." 


*  XentM,  bariBf  Isft  Msrdoaim  In  Oraeoe  with  aa  smj 
of  three  hundred  tbostand  aien,  marched  with  die  rest  to< 
ward  Thrace,  in  order  to  ciost  the  BeileepoBt.  Ae  no  pro- 
vltions  had  been  prepared  beforehand,  hit  army  nnderwent 
gloat  hardthipt  daring  the  whole  time  of  hi*  maieh,  which 
laated  fiye  and  forty  day*.  The  king,  flndin*  they  were 
BOt  in  a  conditioa  to  poiane  their  ronle  to  upodTtioneivai  lie 
doiired,  adTanced  with  a  small  retinne,  but,  when  be  ar- 


rived at  the  Hellespont,  be  fimnd  bis  bridge  of  boaU  brokea 
Aswn  by  the  Tiolenoe  of  the  stonas,  and  was  rodneed  to  the 
Booessity  of  oioesiag  over  in  a  tSshing  boat.  From  the 
Hellespont  be  oontlnned  his  flight  to  Sardis. 

t  The  altar  of  Neptnne.  This  solemnity  was  dotigaed  to 
mek*  them  give  thsir  Jadgmeat  ImpaitiaUy,  as  ia  the  pn»- 
sossefthogodik 


Another  olBeer,  who  thought  he  had  done  As 
stato  some  service,  seUing  himself  up  agaiiMt 
Tliemistoclee,  and  venturing  to  compare  hfa  own 
exploits  with  bis,  he  answered  him  wfth  tbio 
fable:  **  There  once  happened  a  dispute  betwet^n 
the  feaot  do^,  and  the  day  after  the  fiaot .-  Sayo 
the  day  after  the  foaat,  I  am  full  of  bustle  and 
trouble,  whereas,  with  you,  folks  enjoy,  at  their 

le,  everything  ready  provided.  You  say  right, 
says  the  fiaot  day,  but  If  I  had  not  been  before 
you,  yon  would  not  have  been  at  all.  So,  had  k 
not  been  for  me,  then  tehere  wooM  you  haue  been 
now?"* 

His  son  being  master  of  his  mother,  and  by  her 
means,  of  him,  he  said,  laughing,  **  this  child  if 
greater  than  any  man  In  Greece;  for  the  Atheoi- 
ans  command  the  Greeks,  I  command  the  Atho- 
aians,  his  mother  commands  me,  and  he  com- 
mands his  mother." 

As  he  loved  to  be  particular  In  ever3rthing,  when 
he  happened  to  sell  a  farm,  he  ordered  the  crier  to 
add,  Uud  it  had  a  pood  neighbor. 

Two  citizens,  courting  his  daughter,  he  pre- 
ferred the  worthy  man  to  the  rich  one,  and  sasigned 
this  reason.  He  had  rather  ehe  ehould  haoe  a  man 
without  money,  Man  money  without  a  man.  Such 
was  the  pointed  manner  in  which  he  ofton  ex- 
pressed himself.f 

After  the  great  actions  we  have  related,  hio 
next  enterprise  was  to  rebuild  and  fortify  the  city 
of  Athens.  Theopompns  tells  us,  he  bribed  tlio 
Lacedemonian  Bphori,  tliatthey  might  not  oppose 
It;  but  most  historians  say,  he  overreached  them. 
He  was  sent,  it  seems,  on  pretense  of  an  embassy  ' 
to  Sparta.  The  Spartans  complained,  that  the 
Athenians  were  fortifying  their  city,  and  the 
governor  of  ^fflna,  who  was  come  for  that  por- 
poee,  supported  the  accusation.  But  Themis- 
tocles absolutely  denied  it,  and  chaitengMi  them  to 
send  proper  persons  to  Athens  to  Inspect  the  walla ; 
at  onoe  gaining  time  for  finishing  them,  and  con- 
triving to  have  hoatages  at  Athens  for  liis  retom. 
Theevent  answered  his  expectation.  For  the  Lace* 
demonians,  when  assured  how  the  fact  stood,  dlo- 
serobied  their  resentment,  and  let  him  go  with  Im- 
punity. 

Alter  this,  he  built  and  forUfied  the  Ptrein 
(having  observed  the  conveniency  of  that  har- 
bor): by  which  means  he  gave  the  city  every 
maritime  accommodation.  In  this  respect  his  poli- 
tics were  very  dilferent  from  those  of  the  ancient 
kings  of  Athens.  They,  we  are  told,  used  their 
endeavora  to  draw  the  attention  of  their  snbjecto 
f^om  the  business  of  navigation,  that  they  might 
turn  it  entirely  to  the  culture  of  the  ground:  snd 
to  this  purpose  thev  pnblbhed  the  fable  of  the 
contention  between  Minerva  and  Neptune  for  the 
patronage  of  Attica,  when  the  former,  by  pro- 
ducing an  olive  tree  before  tlie  indgea,  gained  her 
cause.  Themistocles  did  not  bring  the  Plneua 
into  the  city,  as  Aristophanes  the  comic  poet 
would  have  it;  but  lie  joined  the  city  by  a  line 
of  communication  to  the  Pireus,  and  the  land  to 
the  sea.  This  measure  strengthened  the  people 
against  the  nobility,  and  made  them  bolder  and 
mora  untracteble,  as  power  came  with  wealth  into 
the  bands  of  masters  of  ships,  mariners,  and 
pilots.  Hence  it  was,  that  the  oratory  In  Pnyx, 
which  was  bnilt  to  front  the  aea,  was  aflerwaid 


*  There  is  the  geaatne  Attic  tak  ia  noet  of  tliese  rctoiU 
aad  observatioas  of  Themistocles.  His  wit  seeau  to  have 
been  eqaal  to  his  militaiy  aad  political  capacity. 

t  Cicero  has  preserveo  aaolher  of  his  sayings,  whU  do* 


sorvea  mentioning.     When  Bii 
Themistocles  the  art  of  memt 
Ueeh  wu  Oe  mrtofJkrteUimoi 


sory,  tu 


loaides  oilbred  to 

he  aaswoiod,  Jthi  roOm 

lefimnmemhertokOLl 
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tnnad  hf  the  Chtoty  tsmBte  towMd  Um  bud:* 

liir  ttiey  bedieved  a  marmmo  power  biclliaaUe  to  o 
kmocncj,  whioivao  ponono  aoiployod  la  tf  ricul- 
tuo  woald  be  leas  aaaaay  aader  an  oiigercny. 

Tljeuiislociee  had  aomethiaf^  still  greater  la  view 
6r  sireogtheosng  the  Atheaiaiie  by  smu  After 
the  ntreec  of  X«rxee,  whea  the  Graciaa  fleet  vrae 
gone  iuto  the  harbor  of  Pag—  to  wloter,  be 
acquaioted  the  citiseas  in  fuil  eaeeinbly,  "  Thet 
be  had  hit  a|K»a  a  deeiga  which  might  greatly 
oenthbote  to  tiieir  advantage,  but  it  was  not  fit 
ta  be  eomnianicated  to  their  whole  body."  The 
Atbeaiiina  ordered  him  to  cemrouuicate  it  to 
AriMiJes  oaly.t  aad»  if  be  approved  of  it,  to  pat 
it  in  loecation.  Theioietoclea  Uien  informed  him, 
0  Tbat  lie  bad  thoagbu  oi  burning  the  confede- 
late  fleet  at  Pegaaee."  Upon  which,  Aristidea  went 
and  declared  ta  the  people,  **  That  the  enterpriae 
vhteh  Tbemietoclee  proponed  waa  indeed  the  moat 
idvaatageone  in  the  world»  but  at  the  same  time, 
the  meet  najoet."  The  Athenians,  therefore  com- 
Danded  hint  to  lay  aside  all  thoughts  of  it4 

About  this  tiane  the  l<eoedmmonians  made  a 

■oUoB  in  tl»e  aaeembly  of  the  Amf^kkiifiHWf  to 

exdade  frooa  that  coancftl  all  those  stales  that  bad 

not  joined  ia  the  confedeiaey  against  the  king  of 

Peno.   Bat  Themiatoclee  was  appreiienaiTe,  that, 

if  the  Tlieanllan%   the  Argives,  and  Thebans, 

vste  expelled  from  the  •ouncil,  the  Laoed»moni- 

ans  woald  have  a  great  majority  of  voices,  end 

eoaseqaeatly  precare  what  deereeo  they  pleased. 

He  spoke  tlieiefoie,  Sa  defense  of  those  states,  and 

hrooght  the  dapntiee  off  from   that  doiign,  by 

tspiesencing,  that  tfairty-one  eitieo  only  had  their 

sfasie  of  the  harden  of  that  war,  and  that  the 

gaaeteat  part  af  theae  were  bat  of  snull  constdera- 

tiea;  that  eonaeqaeatly  it  wonid  be  both  anrea- 

sonable  and  dangersns  to  exclnde  the  rest  of 

Greece  from  tho  leagne,  and  leave  the  conncil  to 

W  dieiated  la  by  two  or  three  greet  cities.    By 

thie  he  beeame  very  obnoxions  to  the  Lacederoo- 

Biaoa,  who,  for  this  reason,  set  up  Cimon  against 

bim  as  a  rival  in  all  affaire  of  state,  and  used  all 

their  interest  far  his  sdvaooemcnt. 

Be  disobliged  the  alliea,  also,  by  salUDff  ronnd 

the  laiands,  and  extorting  mouvy  from  them;  as 

««  may  oonclade  from  the  answer  which  Hero- 

dotas  lella  us  the  Adrians  gave  him  to  a  demand 

•f  that  sort.     He  told    them,  **  He   brought  two 

rsdi   along  with    hfra,  Perstraetsn  and  Force." 

ihey  replied,  "  They  bad  also  two  ffreat  gods  on 

their  nd«,  Pooertf  and  DtapaWt  who  forbade  them 

U  antiery  him."     Tunocreon,  the  Rhodiau  poet, 

wrilea  with  great  bitterneaa  agaloat  lliemiatocles, 

aad  charges  him  with  betraying  him,  though  his 

Crisiid  aad  host,  for  money,  while,  for  the  like 

paltry  consUeratloo,  be  procared  the  return  of 

ellaer  exilea.     So  in  these  verees: 

Twrnmrnm  yea  mvf  piaite,  aad  ym  Xaatlppat, 
Aa4  JOS  L«iayehtii«s:  Bat  •ore  the  Imio, 
Win  bean  th«  Aibeaiaa  palm,  U  Arivtidas. 
What  U  iha  false,  tha  vaia^  TbamittooletT 
Tks  vaiy  liffht  is  grodg'd  him  by  L«Uma, 


*  Tb*  thirty  tynau  ware  ••Ubluhad  at  Atbaai  by  Ly. 
nsder,  403  yaart  belbra  tba  ChrisiUa  era,  aad  77  yean 
«Sber  the  battle  of  Salamis. 

t  Bow  ridriofw  this  testiroeny  af  tha  pablie  regard  to 
Affistkicav  Irofli  a  peaple  tbea  to  free,  aad  withal  to  Ttrta- 

f  It  is  hardly  poeaible  for  the  military  aad  poHtieal  feniat 
•f  Theniiktocles  to  save  faim  from  eoatempt  and  detectation 
vVt«a  we  arrive  at  ibis  part  of  hi*  eoadact. — ^A  serioo* 
iraiimal  «>  bora  the  eoafadarata  fleeti^'Thet  fleet,  whose 
mmiutA  egbrie  had  eavad  Graaee  from  destraetioai—whicb 
had  foagfat  aader  turn  anapiaet  with  mich  iirattetible  valor! 
—That  iaerad  flacC,  tha  miaatact  part  ef  which  thonld 
base  beea  raivieaaJy  praearvad,  or  if  eoasamad,  eaasamed 
f  «a  the  ahMa,  aad  io  tho  •erviea  aftha  godtl—How  dia. 
i  n  chaipaHcy,  vahiehv  ia  tie  way  to  power  ttamplat 
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Whe  ftt  vile  seIC  >•*"/<  Tbamesa, 

Bit  friead  aad  hoet:  aor  gave  bin  to  heboid 

Hit  dear  Jalysas.    For  three  taleaU  mora 

He  taii'd  and  left  him  oa  aforein  eba«t. 

What  &tal  aad  awaiU  the  maa  that  kilU, 

Thai  baaiebasythataaa  tha  villaia  ap, 

To  fill  hii  flitteriB|  storasf    While  ottantatioa, 

With  Taia  airt,  Ihm  weald  boait  the  feaetoai  head, 

Aad,  at  the  Isihmas,  tpreadi  a  pablie  board 

For  erowde  that  eat,  aad  awaa  him  at  tha  baaqaat. 

But  Timocreon  gave  a  itlll  leoser  rein  to  his  abuee 
of  Theraistocles,  after  the  condemnation  and  ban* 
i«hment  of  tliat  great  man,  in  n  poem  which  be- 
gine  thus:  / 

Mom,  oiawaM  with  glory,  bear  this  faitUU  •trah^ 

Far  as  the  Greeiaa  name  exteads.^— 

Timocreon  is  eaid  to  have  been  baniahed  by  The> 
mlstoclea,  for  favoring  the  Pereiaua  Whe% 
therefore,  Themlstoclei  was  accused  of  the  same 
traitorons  IncUaations,  he  wrote  against  him  M 
follows: 

Timoci«oa*s  boaor  to  tba  Madae  Is  aeld. 

Bat  yet  aot  bis  aloae:  Aaothar  fas 

Finds  tba  same  fialda  to  prey  ia. 

As  the  Athenians,  through  envy,  readily  gave 
enr  to  calumnies  against  him,  he  was  often  forced 
to  rsooant  his  own  services,  which  rendered  hia 
still  more  insupportable;  and  wlien  they  expresMd 
their  displeesurs,  he  snid.  Art  yea  ttesry  sf  rseeia- 
M^  hendiU  aflenfnm  tkt  seme  kmndT 

Another  offense  he  gave  the  people,  was,  hi§ 
bnilding  a  lemplo  to  Diana,  under  the  name  of 
AfiHohuk,  or  Diana  iftheheM  camnmi,  intimating 
that  he  had  given  the  best  oonneel,  not  only  to 
Athens,  but  to  all  Oieeoe.  He  built  this  tempto 
near  his  own  house,  in  the  quarter  of  Melita, 
wliere  now  the  eieontionera  cast  out  the  bodies 
of  those  that  have  suffered  death,  and  where  they 
throw  the  halters  and  clothes  of  such  as  havt 
been  strangled  or  otherwiee  put  to  death.  There 
was  even  In  our  times  a  statue  of  Themtstocles 
in  this  temple  of  Diana  Arint^hik,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  bis  aspect  was  as  heroic  as  his  soul. 

At  lest  the  Athenians,  unable  any  longer  to 
bear  that  high  dieii notion  In  which  he  stood, 
benlshed  him  by  the  Osftactsm;  and  this  was  n<K 
thing  more  than  they  had  done  to  others,  whose 
power  was  become  a  burden  to  them,  and  who  had 
risen  above  the  equality  which  a  commonwealth 
reqnicea;  for  the  Oefreofm,  or  ten  jftmni*  banu^ 
mentt  was  not  so  much  Intended  to  punish  this  or 
that  great  man,  as  to  pacify  and  mitigate  the  fury 
of  envy,  who  delights  in  the  disgrace  of  superior 
characters,  and  loses  a  part  of  her  rancor  by  their 
fall. 

In  the  time  of  his  exile,  while  he  took  np  his 
abode  at  Argos,*  the  affViir  of  Fsusauias  gave 
great  advantage  to  the  eneodes  of  Themistoclen. 
The  person  that  accused  him  of  treason,  was 
Leobotes,  the  son  of  Alcmeon,  of  Agmule,  and 
the  Spartans  joined  ia  the  impeachment  Fan* 
sanias  at  first  concealed  his  plot  from  Themis* 
toeles,  though  he  was  his  friend;  but  when  he  saw 
him  an  exile,  and  full  of  indignation  against  the 

*  Thegreat  Pansanias,  who  had  beaten  the  Persians  in  the 
battle  omataa,  and  who,  oa  many  occasions,  had  behaved 
with  great  generosity  as  well  as  moderation,  at  last  degene- 
rated and  All  inU»  a  scandaloas  treaty  with  the  Persians,  ia 
hopes,  throngfa  their  interest,  to  make  himself  sovereign  of 
Greece.  As  soon  as  he  h«d  conceived  these  strance  notions, 
he  fall  into  the  manners  of  the  Persians,  allected  all  their  1ns- 
ory  and  derided  tha  plain  enstoms  of  his  country,  of  which  he 
bad  formerlv  been  so  fond.  The  Ephori  waited  some  time 
lor  clear  proof  of  bis  trcaeherons  designs,  and  whea  they 
had  obtained  it,  determined  to  imprison  him.  Bat  he  fled 
into  tba  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcioieos,  and  they  besieged 
him  there.  They  walled  np  ail  the  gates,  and  his  own  mo- 
ther laid  tha  first  stone.  When  they  had  almost  starved 
bim  ta  death,  tbey  laid  hands  oa  bim,  aad  by  tha  time  the/ 
had  got  bisi  oat  of  tha  tewple,  he  espiied. 


les 
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AUMBtonty  he  f«»taf«d  to  0onim«ale«to  hit  de- 
§AgnB  to  him,  showlnj^  him  the  Kiag  of  Peniia*i 
letters,  and  excitiD|f  him  to  veofeaBce  egalnet  the 
Oreeki,  ee  an  DDjuet  and  ungprmlafiil  people.— 
Themistoclea  rejected  the  eolicitationa  of  Pan- 
■aniae,  and  refused  to  have  the  least  share  in  his 
designs;  but  he  gare  no  Information  of  what  tied 
passed  between  them,  nor  iet  the  secret  transpire; 
whether  he  Uiought  he  would  desist  of  himself,  or 
that  he  would  be  discorered  some  other  way,  as 
he  had  embarked  in  an  absurd  and  extravagant 
enterprise  without  any  rational  hopes  of  success. 
However,  when  Pausauias  was  put  to  death, 
there  were  found  letters  and  other  writings  re- 
latife  to  the  businees,  which  caused  no  small  sos- 
picion  against  Tbemistocles.  The  Lacedemoni- 
ans raised  a  clamor  against  him  ;  and  those  of  his 
fellow-citizens  that  envied  him  insisted  on  the 
Qbarge  He  could  not  defend  himself  in  person, 
hut  he  answered  by  letter  the  principal  parts  of 
the  accusation.  For,  to  obviate  the  calumnies  of 
his  enemies,  he  observed  to  the  Athf^nians,  "  That 
lie  who  was  born  to  command,  and  incapable  of 
■ervitnde,  conld  never  eell  himself,  and  Greece 
ftloog  with  him,  to  enemies  and  barbarians."  The 
people,  however,  listened  to  his  aecnsen,  and  sent 
Ihem  with  orders  to  bring  him  to  his  answer 
before  the  states  of  Greece.  Of  this  he  had  timely 
Botice,  and  passed  over  to  the  isle  of  Corcyn; 
the  tnhebitants  of  which  had  great  obligations 
to  liim,  for  a  difierence  between  them  and  the 
people  of  Corinth  had  been  referred  to  his  arbi- 
tration, and  he  had  decided  it  by  awarding  the 
Corinthians*  to  pay  down  twenty  talents  and  the 
Isle  of  Leueas  to  be  in  common  between  the  two 

Ssriies,  as  a  colony  from  both.  From  thence  he 
ed  to  Epirus;  and,  finding  himself  still  pumied 
by  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians,  he  tried  a 
Tory  hazardous  and  nncertain  resource,  Id  implo- 
ring the  protection  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Mo- 
lossiant.  Admetus  had  made  a  request  to  the 
Athenians,  which  being  rejected  with  scorn  by 
Themlstocles  in  the  time  of  his  prosperity  and 
Influence  in  the  state,  the  king  entertained  a  deep 
teoentment  against  him,  and  made  no  secret  or 
his  intention  to  revenge  himself,  if  ever  the  Athe- 
nian should  fall  into  his  power.  However,  while 
he  was  thus  flying  from  place  to  place,  he  was 
more  afraid  of  the  recent  envy  of  his  country- 
men, than  of  the  consequences  of  an  old  quarrel 
with  the  king;  and  therefore  he  went  and  put 
himself  in  his  hands,  appearing  before  him  as  a 
supplicant  in  a  particular  and  extraordinary  man- 
ner.f  He  took  the  king's  son,  who  was  yet  a 
child,  in  his  arms,  and  kneeled  down  before  the 
household  gods.  This  manner  of  oflerlng  a  peti- 
tion, the  Molossia^s  look  upon  as  the  most  effsct^ 
«al,  and  the  only  one  that  can  hardly  be  rejected. 
Some  say  the  queen,  whose  name  was  Phthia, 
suggested  this  method  of  supplication  to  Themls- 
tocles. Others,  that  Admetus  himself  taught  him 
to  act  the  part,  that  he  might  have  a  sacred  obli- 

Stion  to  allege  against  giving  him  op  to  tiiose 
n  might  come  to  demand  him. 
At  that  time  Epicrates,  the  Acarnanlan,  found 

*  TtM  seboliRat  vpon  Thocydides  t«1I«  u,  TbemiBtoei** 
••nr«tl  the  people  of  Coroyra  in  an  afbir  of  greater  import- 
ance.  The  states  of  Greece  weie  inclined  to  make  war 
•pon  that  island  for  not  Jointaf  in  the  leagoe  af  aiast  Xerxei; 
bat  Themistocles  represented,  that,  if  they  were  in  that 
aaanner  to  pnnish  all  the  cities  that  had  not  acceded  to  the 
ieafne,  their  proceedings  wonld  briar  greater  calamities 
apon  Greece  than  it  had  suffered  from  Uie  baitarians. 
:  t  It  was  nothing  particvlar  for  a  sappliaat  to  do  homage 
l»  the  bonsehold  gods  of  the  person  lo  whom  bo  had  a  re. 
qaeet;  bnt  to  do  it  with  the  lung's  son  in  hit  whom  was  aa 
•stnordiBBiy  "" 


meane  to  eonvey  the  wife  nnd  children  of  TV>iil» 
toeles  out  of  Athens,  and  sent  them  *o  kihn;  te 
which  Cimon  afterward  condemned  bim  and  put 
him  to  death.      Thie  account  Is  given  by  Steam- 
brotns;  yet  I  know  not  hew,  forgetting  what  hs 
had  asserted,  or  making  Themistodes  forget  it,  he 
tells  ns  he  sailed  from  thence  to  Sicily,  and  de- 
manded king  Hiero's  daughter  in  marriage,  prem- 
islng  to  bring  the  Greeks  under  his  subjection; 
and  that,  upon  Hlero's  refusal,  he   passed  over 
into  Asia.    But  this  ie  not  probable.    Fmr  Tbeo- 
phrastus,  in  his  treatise  on  monarehy,  relates, 
that,  when  Hiero  sent  his  race-horses  to  the  Olym- 
pie  games,  and  set  np  a  superb  pavilion  there, 
Themiatodes  harangued  the  Greeks,  to  persuade 
them  to  pull  it  down,  and  not  to  suffer  the  ty- 
rant's horses  to  ran.    Thucydldes  writes  that  he 
went  by  land  to  the  £gean  sea,  and  embarked  at 
Pydna;  that  none  In  tM  ship  knew  him,  oatil  bs 
was  driven  bv  storm  to  Naxos,  whfch  was  at  that 
tfane  besieged  by  the  Athenians;  tliat,  through 
fear  of  being  taken,  he  tlien  informed  the  master 
of  the  ship,  and  pilot,  who  he  was;  and   that 
partly  by  entreaties,  partly  by  threatening  he 
would  declare  to  the  Athenians,  however  falsely, 
that  they  knew  him  fh>m  the  first,  and  were 
bribed  to  take  him  into  their  vessel,  he  obliged 
them  to  weigh  anchor  and  sail  for  Asia. 

The  greatest  part  of  his  treasures  was  privately 
sent  after  him  to  Astat  by  his  friends.  What  waa 
discovered  and  adzed  fer  the  public  use,  Theo- 
pompns  aaya,  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents ; 
Theophraatus,  fonneore,  though  he  was  not  wotth 
three  talents  before  his  employments  in  the  gov 
ernroent.* 

When  he  was  landed  at  Coma,  he  understood 
that  a  number  of  people,  partleolariy  Ergoteiea 
and  PythodoniB,  were  watching  to  take  him.  He 
was,  indeed,  a  rich  booty  to  thoee  that  were  detei^ 
mined  to  get  money  by  any  means  whatever  ;  for 
the  king  of  PersU  had  oijiered  by  proclamation 
two  hundred  talents  for  apprehending  him.f  He, 
therefore,  retired  to  iGge,  a  little  town  of  the 
^olians,  where  he  was  known  to  nobody  but 
Nicogenee,  his  host,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
wealth,  and  had  some  interest  at  the  Persian  court. 
In  his  house  he  was  concealed  a  few  days  ;  and, 
one  evening  after  supper,  when  the  sacrifice  was 
oflered,  Olbins,  tutor  to  Nlcogenes's  children,  cried 
out,  as  in  a  rapture  of  Inspiration, 

Cowuel,  O  aight,  aad  victory  are  thine. 

After  this  Themlstocles  went  to  bed,  and  dream- 
ed he  saw  a  dragon  coUlng  round  his  body,  and 
creeping  up  to  his  neck  ;  which,  as  soon  as  it  had 
touched  his  face,  was  turned  Into  an  eagrle,  and 
covering  him  with  Its  wings,  took  him  up  and 
carried  him  to  a  distant  plaee,  where  a  goidAu 
scepter  appeared  to  him,  upon  which  he  rested 
securely,  and  was  delivered  from  all  his  fear  and 
trouble. 

In  consequence  of  this  warning,  he  was  aent 
away  by  Nicogenee,  who  eontrivMi  this  method 
for  it  The  barbarians  in  general,  especially  the 
Persians,  are  jealous  of  the  women  even  to  mad- 
ness ;  not  only  of  their  wives,  but  their  slaves  and 


*  This  is  totally  inconsistent  with  that  splendor  in  whii^, 
according  to  PIntareh's  owa  account,  he  lived,  b*foff«  h« 
had  eny  pablio  appointments, 

t  The  resentment  of  Xerxes  is  not  at  all  to  be  woaAered 
at,  since  ThemisCocles  had  not  only  beaten  bin  Isi  the  bat* 
tie  of  Salami*,  bat,  what  was  mora  disgraceAi]  acill,  bad 
made  him  a  dupe  to  his  desigaiac  persnasions  aad  repeae^ 
sentations.  In  the  loss  of  Tictorr  ne  had  tome  eonacriation^ 
at  he  was  aot  himself  the  ImmeAaU  eaeae  of  it,  bat  for  bii 
ridicmlooa  retam  to  Atia,  bis  aagw  oeald  oalf  iM  apoa  himt 
self  aad  TheBistoslsi. 
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t  for,  taMe  6m  mn  tfiey  teke  that 
Aef  sliaU  to  •««■  by  moae  Imt  their  oira  fkally, 
dwT  keep  them  tike  prlaeiien  in  their  homae ; 
nd  when  they  take  a  jouney,  they  are  pot  In  a 
nrria^  <doae  covered  eo  all  cidee.  In  each  a 
eartia^  aa  this  Themlatectee  was  eenveyed,  the 
lUeMdanta  heing  inatraeted  to  teH  thoae  they  met, 
it  they  happen*^  to  be  qaeatloned,  that  they  were 
eairyla^  a  Greciaa  lady  Iroia  Ionia  to  a  noble- 
Dan  at  coari. 

Thocydldea  and  Charon  of  Lampeacoe,  relate 
that  Xerxea  was  thea  dead,  and  that  it  was  to  his 
■oa*  Artaxerxea  thnS  Themlstoclee  addreMed  him- 
H4f.     Bat  Bphoras,  Dioen,  Clitarehus,  Heraelidee, 
aad  aeweral  otfaava,  write  that  Xeriee  himeelf  was 
then  apon  the  throne.  Tlie  opinion  of  Thueydidee 
oeama   meat  ameable  to  chronolo^,  thoon^  that 
is  not   perfeeny  weU  settled.    Tberaistoclee,  now 
miwif  f(tf  the  daagerous  experiment,  applied  fint 
to    ArtahaBas,t   a  military  officer,  and  told  him, 
*iie  area  a  Crreek,  who  desired  to  hare  audience 
oC   tbe   kinfTf  aboat  matten  of  greet  linportenoe, 
ar^idft  the  kiagr  hlmeeif  had  much  ot  heart."     Ar- 
ered,*The  taws  of  men  aro  different; 
one  thinfjp  honorable,  and  some  an- 
bat  it  becomes  all  men  to  honor  and  ob- 
aerva  the  cnstonns  of  their  own  country.    With 
yoa  the  thing  moat  admired  is  said  to  be  liberty 
and   eqaalfty.     We   kiaYa  many  excellent  laws ; 
aad  we  Rgaird  it  as  one  of  the  moat  indispensable, 
to  haoor  the  king,  and  to  adore  him  as  toe  imafe 
of  tkat  deity  who  preaerves  and  sapports  the  unl* 
verae.    If,  therefore,  yon  are  arillinf  to  conform  to 
a«i  eaatoms,  and  to  prostrate  yourself  before  the 
kla^,  yoa  may  be  permitted  to  see  him  and  speak 
to  him.    Bat  if  you  canaot  brinf  yoarself  to  Uihi, 
yea  most  acqoalnt  him  with  yoor  bosinem  by  a 
Hiinl  person.     It  woald  be  an  infringement  of  the 
eastom  of  his  eouatry,  for  the  king  to  admit  any 
soe  to  aadleaoa  that  does  not  worship  him."     To 
Ibii,  Thamiatoclos  replied,  "My   bosiueas,  Aria- 
Asotts,  ia  to  add  to  the  king's  honor  aad  power  ; 
tfMrsfofo  I  will  comply  with  year  eostoms,  since 
the  ged  tliat  has  exalted  the  Persians  wUl  hare  it  so ; 
and  by  my  means  the  anmber  of  the  king's  wor* 
slupers  wiU  be  inereased.    So   let  this  be  no  bin* 
dnuaee  to  ray  eommnnieatiag  to  the  king  what  I  have 
tosay."  «'Bat  who,"  saU  Artabanus,  «•  shall  we  say 
yea  ai«  7  for  by  your  dlpcourse  yoa  appear  to  be 
no  oidioary  person."      Tliemistocles  answered, 
**  NolMdy  mast  know  that  before  the  king  him- 
salt*'     So  Pbaaias  writes  ;  and  Eratosthenes,  in 
hb  treatise  oa  riches,  adds,  that  Themistoeles  was 
hroagl«t  aeqaaialed  with  Artabanus,  and  recom- 
mended to  him  by  an  Eretrian  woman,  who  be- 
la^psd  to  that  officer. 

When  he  was  iotrodoeed  to  the  king,  and,  after 
his  prastmUon,  stood  sHeut,  the  king  command- 
ed the  iaterprvtor  to  ask  him  who  he  was.  The 
iaterpreter  accordingly  pat  the  question,  and  he 
answered,"  The  man  that  Is  now  conie  to  address 
hiBssif  to  yon,  O  king,  is  Themistoeles  the  Athe- 
sian  ;  an  exile  persecuted  by  the  Greeks.  The 
Persians  liare  snffdred  mueh  by  me,  bat  It  has 
faseo  more  than  compensated  by  my  preventing 
ysar  being  porsnoil ;  when  after  I  had  delivered 
Greece  aad  saved  my  own  country,  I  had  it  in  my 
power  to  do  yoa  also  a  service.  My  sentiments 
are  laitahie   to   my  present  misfortunes,  and  I 


*1%taiffsdMp  tbcrvfere,  aniTed  at  th«  Fenian  oonrt  ia 
A»  frK  rear  of  the  T9ih  Oiympiad,  408  year,  before  the 
bol  ef  Oriflt;  Ibr  tbat  w»  the  fint  year  of  Axtazenee's 

ftLa  at  >fc«*  ilrtsimans,  espUia  of  the  fvarda,  who  slew 


to  rsoalva  yanr  nrai*,  if 
yoa  are  reconciled  to  me,  or,  if  yon  retain  any 
resentment,  to  disarm  It  by  my  submission.  Eo- 
ject  not  the  testimony  my  enemies  have  given  ta 
the  services  I  have  done  the  Persians,  and  maita 
ase  of  the  opportunity  my  misfortunes  afford  yoa, 
rather  to  show  yoor  generosity  than  to  satisfy 
your  revenge.  If  yoa  save  mo,  yoa  save  yoor 
suppliant ;  if  yon  destroy  me,  yoa  deatroy  tha 
eiiemy  of  Greeoe."*  In  hopes  of  InflnenoingtlM 
king  by  an  argnment  drawn  from  religion,  Tha- 
mistocles  added  to  this  speech  an  aeeoaat  of  tha 
vision  he  had  in  Nicoganes's  honse,  and-^n  oraela 
of  Jupiter  of  Dodona,  which  ordered  him  ^Sj^^ 
one  IMS  bore  (As  mme  nmmg  with  the  gbd  ;  from 
which  he  conclnded  he  was  sent  to  him,  sinoa 
both  were  called,  and  really  were,  ^rea<  km^. 

The  king  gave  him  no  answer,  thoagli  he  ad- 
mired his  coaraga  and  magnanimity  ;  bat,  with 
his  friends,  he  folioitated  himself  upon  ihfai,  as  tht 
most  fortnuate  event  ima|rinable.  Wo  aro  alsa 
told,  that  he  prayed  to  ^raiiaaiMS,t  tliat  hhi  eaa- 
mies  might  ever  be  so  infatuated  as  to  drive  froji 
among  them  their  ablest  oMn ;  that  lie  ofibM 
merifico  to  the  gods ;  and  immediately  after  mada 
a  great  entertainment ;  nay,  that  he  was  so  affaa- 
ted  with  joy,  that  when  he  retliad  to  fast,  ia  tha 
mklst  of  bhi  sleep,  ho  called  oat  three  timeo,  1 
kavt  Thtmtioelm  Ut  AUtemimn. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  he  ea^ed  together  hit 
friends,  and  ordered  Themistoeles  to  be  brought 
before  him.  The  ezHe  expected  no  favor  whes 
he  found  that  the  guards,  at  the  first  hearing  of 
his  name,  treated  him  with  rancor,  and  loaded 
him  with  reproaches.  Nay,  when  the  king  had 
taken  his  seat,  and  a  respectful  silenee  ensnody 
Rozanes,  one  of  his  officers,  as  Themistoeles  passed 
him,  whispered  him  with  a  sigh,  Ah!  thou  mtbtiU 
Berpeni  rfOrteee,  the  kmy*9  ^osi  ptniu9  Aos  bmiphi 
tkee  kither.  However,  when  he  had  prostrated 
himself  twice  in  the  presence,  the  king  salutad 
him,  and  spoke  to  him  graclonaly,  telling  him. 
*<He  o^ed  him  two  hundrcid  talents  ;  for,  as  he  had 
delivered  hinmelf  up,  it  was  but  just  that  he  should 
receive  the  reward  offered  to  any  one  that  shoold 
bring  him.  He  promised  him  much  more,  aa- 
sored  him  of  his  protection,  and  ordered  him  ta 
declare  freely  whatever  he  had  to  propose  coa* 
corning  Greece."  Themistoeles  replied,  *<That  a 
man's  discourse  was  like  a  piece  of  tapestryt 
which,  when  spread  open,  displays  its  figursa ; 
bat  when  it  is  folded  up,  they  am  hidden  and 
lost ;  therefore  he  begged  tfane."  The  king,  da- 
lighted  with  the  comparison,  bade  him  take  what 
time  he  pleased  ;  and  he  desired  a  year :  in  whwh 
space  he  learned  the  Persian  language,  so  as  to  ba 
able  to  converse  with  the  king  without  aa  intei^ 
prater. 

Suoh  as  dM  not  belong  to  the  court,  believed 
that  he  entertained  their  prince  on  the  subject  of 
the  Grecian  affain;  but  as  there  were  then  many 
changes  in  the  ministry,  he  incurred  the  envy  of  tha 
nobility,  who  suspected  that  he  had  presumed  ta 
speak  too  freely  of  them  to  the  king.  The  bonon 
that  were  paid  him  were  far  superior  to  those  that 
other  strangen  had  experienced;  the  king  took 
him  with  him  a  hunting,  conversed  familiarly  with 
him  in  his  palace,  and  introduced  him  to  the  queen 
mother,  who  honored  him  with  her  confidence. 


*  How  extremelT  abject  aad  oontemptible  is  thii  petitioe, 
wherein  the  rappuaat  foaada  every  argameat  ia  bis  tkr^t 
apon  his  mew. 

t  The  fod  ef  darknees,  the  rappoaed  aathor  of  plafaas 
and  ealamitiea,  was  called  Jlkrimtm  or  Jirimttnimt. 

tia  thta  he  artftiOy  conformed  to  the  fifnratlTO  maaasT 
of  speakiag,  in  ais  aaoag  the  aaslem  aadsaa. 


m 


PLUTAECH'S  LIVES. 


H*  likewlM  faYe-ordeis  for  hit  being  iattraetad  io 

the  learuiog  of  the  Jlfo^ 

Pemanitus,  the  Lacedemonian,  who  wet  then  at 
•oart,  being  ordered  to  aik  a  favor,  desired  that  he 
Bight  be  carried  throui^h  Sardis  in  royal  state,*  with 
a  diadum  upon  hie  bead.  But  Mithropaustea,  the 
king's  cousin-german,  took  him  by  the  band,  and 
•aid,  Demaratua,  tkiM  diadem  doea  not  emrry  braint 
•iong  wUk  U  to  cover  ;  nor  would  you  he  Jupiter, 
ikougk  you  HutuUl  take  hold  of  hU  thunder.  The 
king  was  highly  displeased  at  Demaratus  for  making 
this  request,  and  veemed  determined  never  to  for- 
give him  ;  yet,  at  the  desire  of  Themistocles,  he 
was  persuaded  to  be  reconciled  to  him.  And  in 
tb/p  following  reigns,  when  the  affairs  of  Persia 
and  Greece  were  more  closely  connected,  as  oft  as 
the  kings  requested  a  favor  of  any  Grecian  captain, 
they  are  said  to  have  promised  him,  in  express 
terms,  That  he  ehould  be  a  greater  man  at  their  court 
than  ThemUlocUe  had  been.  Nav,  we  are  told,  that 
Themistocles  himself,  in  the  midst  of  his  greatness, 
and  the  extraordinary  respect  that  was  paid  him, 
feeing  his  table  most  eleffautly  spread,  turned  to 
Itfi  children,  and  said,  Ckildren,  we  should  have  been 
undone,  had  U  not  been  far  our  undoing.  Most  au- 
thors agree,  that  he  had  three  cities  given  him,  for 
bread,  wine,  and  meat.  Magnesia,  Ijampsacns,  and 
lfyas.t  Neanthes'vf  Cyzlcus,and  Phaniaa,add 
two  more,  Percote  and  Pataacepsis,  for  iiis  cliam- 
bw  and  his  wardrobe. 

Some  business  reUtive  to  Greece  having  brought 
bhn  to  the  sea-coast,  a  Pomian,  named  Eplxyee, 
governor  of  Upper  Phrygia,  who  had  a  design 
upon  his  life,  and  had  long  prepared  certain  Pisi- 
4iana  to  kill  him,  when  he  should  lodge  in  a  city 
called  Leontocephalus,  or  Lion's  Head,  now  deter^ 
mined  to  put  It  in  execution.  But,  as  he  lay 
keeping  one  day  at  noon,  tlie  mother  of  the  gods 
li  said  to  have  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and 
thus  to  have  addressed  him:  ** Beware, Them ie- 
tooles,  of  the  Lion's  Head,  lest  the  Liou  crush 
yott.  For  this  warning  I  require  of  you  Mnesip* 
toiema  for  my  servant.''  Themistocles  awoke  in 
great  disorder,  and  when  he  had  devoutly  returned 
thanks  to  the  goddess,  left  the  high  road,  and  took 
Another  way,  to  avoid  the  place  of  danger.  At 
Bight  he  took  up  his  lodging  beyond  It ;  bnt  as 
•ne  of  the  horses  that  had  carried  his  tent  had 
fallen  into  a  river,  and  his  servants  were  busied  in 
•preading  the  wet  hangings  to  dry,  the  Pisidians, 
who  were  advancing  with  their  swords  drawn, 
•aw  these  hangings  indistinctly  by  moonlight,  and 
taking  them  for  the  lent  of  Themistocles,  expected 
to  find  him  reposing  himself  within.  They  ap- 
aroached,  tlierefore,  and  lifted  up  the  hangings ; 
bat  the  servants  that  had  the  care  of  them«  fell 
vpon  them,  and  took  them.  The  danger  thus 
avoided,  Themi«tocIes  admiring  the  goodness  of 
the  goddess  that  appeared  to  him,  bailt  a  temple 


*  This  was  tli«  highest  mufc  of  honor  which  tho  Pmtan 
ktngf  eooid  five.  AbuneriM,  the  same  witli  Xarxes,  the 
liUher  of  this  Artazerxes,  bad  not  lonf  befora  ordained  that 
IfordMai  should  be  honored  in  that  manner. 

t  The  ronntry  aboat  Mafnesia  was  so  fertile,  that  it 
bieoxht  Themistocles  a  roTenae  or  fifty  talents.  Lampsacus 
bad  in  its  neigliborhood  the  noblest  vineyards  or  the  east; 
and  Mvns  or  Myon  Rbonnded  in  provisions,  particnlaxly  in 
ish.  ft  was  nsnal  with  the  eastern  monarchs,  instead  of 
pensions  to  their  flivontes,  to  assign  them  cities  and  prov. 
tnces.  Even  sneh  provinces  as  the  kings  retained  the  reve* 
sue  of,  were  nnder  particular  assignments;  one  province 
fnmithing  so  moeh  for  wine,  another  for  victuals,  a  third  the 
privy  purse,  and  a  fourth  for  the  wardrobe.  One  of  the 
aneens  had  all  Egypt  for  her  clothing;  and  Plato  tells  us  (1 
Akibiad.)  that  many  of  the  provinces  were  appropriated  for 
the  qaeen*s  wardrobe;  one  fbr  her  girdle,  another  for  her 
lMad>dr»B«,  and  ao  of  the  re*t;  and  eaoh  provinoe  bsra  the 
aame  of  that  part  of  the  dies*  it  was  to  Ibnisk. 


In  IfagnasU,  which  he  dedlealad  to  GjMa  INadip. 
mene  and  appointed  ills  daughter  Maealpioleaia 
priestess  of  it. 

When  he  was  come  to  Sardis,  he  diverted  him- 
self with  looking  upon  the  ornaments  of  the 
temples;  and  among  tlie  great  number  of  offel^ 
inp,  he  found  In  the  temole  of  Cvbeie,a  female 
figure  of  brass  two  cubits  tiigh,c«fled  Hydropharm 
or  the  water-bearer,  which  he  himself,  when  sar- 
veyor  of  the  aqueducts  at  Athens,  had  caused  to 
be  made  and  dedkated  out  of  the  fines  of  such  as 
had  stolen  the  water,  or  diverted  the  streaak 
Whether  it  was  that  he  was  moved  at  seeing  this 
statae  in  a  strange  country,  or  tJiat  he  was  de- 
sirous to  show  the  Athenians  how  much  he  was 
honored,*  and  what  power  he  had  all  over  tlie 
king's  dominions,  lie  addressed  himself  to  the 
governor  of  Lydia,  and  begsed  leave  to  send  back 
the  statue  to  Athens.  The  barbarian  immediately 
took  fire,  and  said  he  would  certainly  acquaint  the 
king  what  sort  of  a  mquest  he  had  nuule  hink 
Themistocles,  alarmed  at  this  menace,  ^plied  to 
the  governor's  women,  and,  by  money,  prevailed 
upon  them  to  pacify  him.  After  this,  he  behaved 
with  more  prudence,  sensible  bow  much  he  liad  to 
fear  from  the  envy  of  the  Persians.  Hence,  bo 
did  not  travel  about  Asia,  as  Theopompus  8av% 
but  took  up  his  abode  at  Magnesia  ;  where  loaded 
with  valuable  presents,  and  equally  honored  with 
the  Persian  nobles*  he  long  lived  in  great  security ; 
for  the  king,  who  was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
upper  provinces,  gave  but  little  attention  to  the 
concerns  of  Greece. 

But  when  Egypt  revolted,  and  was  supported  la 
that  revolt  by  the  Athenians,  when  the  Grecian 
fleet  sailed  as  far  as  Cyprus  and  Celicia,  and  Cimoa 
rode  triumphant  master  of  the  seas,  then  the  lung 
of  Persia  applied  himstslf  to  oppose  the  Greeks, 
and  to  prevent  the  growth  of  their  power.  Ho 
put  his  forces  in  motion,  sent  out  his  general^ 
and  dispatclied  meesengera  to  Themistocles  at 
Magnesia,  to  command  him  to  perform  liis  prom- 
ises, and  exert  himself  against  Greece.  Did  Im 
not  obey  the  summons  then?  — No^neither  re* 
sentment  against  the  Athenians,  nor  the  honoia 
and  authority  in  which  he  now  flourished,  could 
prevail  upon  him  to  take  the  direction  of  the  ex.« 
peditiou.  Possibly  he  might  doubt  the  event  of 
the  war,  as  Greece  had  then  eeverai  great  geueralo- 
and  Gimon  in  particular  was  distinguished  wit^ 
extraordinary  success.  Above  all,  regard  for  his 
own  achievements,  and  the  trophies  he  had  gained, 
whose  glory  he  was  unwilling  to  tarnish,  doter- 
mined  him  (as  the  best  method  he  could  take)  to 
put  such  an  end  to  his  life  as  became  his  dignity,  f 
Maviug,  therefore,  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  aasemblod 
his  friends,  and  taken  his  last  leave,  he  drank 
bull's  blood,  t  as  is  generally  reported;  or,  as  soma 
relate  it,  he  took  a  quick   poison,  and  ended  liia 


*  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  proceeded  froa  a  prineiple 
of  vanity.  The  Jove  of  admiration  was  the  ruling  passion 
of  Themistocles,  and  discover*  it«elt*  uniformly  through  hla 
whole  eondoct.  There  might,  however,  be  another  reasoa 
whioh  Plutarch  has  not  mentioned.  Themistocles  wils  aa 
excellent  manager  in  pdiiical  religion  — He  had  lately  bee* 
eminently  distinguished  by  the  favor  of  Cybele.  He  finda 
an  Atiienisn  siaiue  in  her  temple. — The  goddrse  consenta 
that  he  should  send  ii  to  Athens  :  and  the  Athenians,  oat 
of  respect  to  the  goddess,  most  of  coarse  oesse  to  per>ecnt« 
her  lavorite  Themistocles. 

t  Thucydidei,  who  was  contemporary  with  Themistocles, 
only  says,  He  died  qf  a  disttmptr;  kit  »om*  report  that  ke 
pewearsf  lamie{ft  seting  it  impmtibU  to  occom^liBk  what  ke 
had  promised  the  king,    Thnewd,  de  Bell.  Pelopon.  1. 1. 

t  While  they  were  sacrificing  the  boll,  he  caused  the 
blood  to  be  received  in  a  eup,  and  drank  it  while  it  was 
warm,  whioh  (according  to  Pliny)  it  oioctal,  beeaaaa  ii  mo* 
agalaiee  « thlaksM  ia  aa  iastaat. 


CAMILLU8. 


IW 


ia»  bsvisf  llvMi  ■brty-flv*  years, 
h«  had  cpeni  in  civil  or  miliLary 


•Ml  of  which  IM  bad  cpei 
iBDloymenla.  Whoa  the  kiD£  was  aequaintedl 
ffim  Um  canae  and  awBnor  of  hie  death,  he  admir* 
td  him  metre  than  ever,  and  contiuued  hia  (avor 
lad  bnoniy  to  bis  friends  and  nslaliona.* 

TiMmiaioeias  had  hy  Arclkippe,  the  daufhttirof 

lifsander  of  Alopeee,  five  aooa,  Naoclea,  Diocl««, 

Archpptoils,  Polyottctes,  and   Cleophaoin^     The 

tiiree  last  sorvired  him      Plato  Uke^  ootice  of 

Cten^kaaiitns  as  an  exoeUeut  horaemao,  but  a  man 

ot,  ika  meiiC  in  other  respects.    Neocltts,  hia  eldest 

•an,  diad  when   a  child  by  the  bite  of  a  horae ; 

and  Diocles  was   adopted  by  hia  grandfather  Ly- 

er.    Ue  had  sevend  daughters,  namely,   Mne- 

M,  by  a  second  wife,  who  was  married  to 

Aicheploi&s  her  tiaif  brother;  Italia,  whose  hua- 

band  was  FWnthides  of  Chios;  Sibaris,  married  to 

Nicenaedea    the    Athenian;  and   Nichomache,  at 

Magoeaia,  to  Phraaicles,  the  nephew  of  Themia- 

todaa,  who,  after  her  lather's  death,  toolE  a  voyage 

Jar  that  purpose,  received  her  at  the  haoda  of  her 

broCheia,  and  brooght  np  lier  aister  Aaia,  tlie  yooog- 

Sit  of  the  efaildren. 

TVe  IfaipMsians  erected  a  Tery  handsome  mon- 

nt  to  him,  which  aMU  remains  in  the  marliet- 

No  credit  is  to  be  giren  to  Andocldea,  who 

vriles  to  hia  friends,  that  the  Athenians  stole  his 

ool  of  tiae  tomis  and  scattered  tliem  in  the 


air ;  for  it  is  an  artilios  of  hia  to  exasperate  the 
uobility  againat  the  people.  Phy lurch oa,  too,  mora 
liliea  writer  of  tragedy  than  an  hiatorlao,  availing 
himself  of  what  may  be  called  apiece  of  maclil* 
nery,  iotroducea  Nioclea  and  Demopoli.<4  as  ih«  sons 
of  Theoilstocles,  to  maiie  his  slory  the  more  iuter- 
estiiig  and  pathetic.  But  a  very  mouerate  degree 
of  sagacity  may  discover  it  to  be  a  fictiou.  Vet 
Dioiiorus  the  geographer  writes  iu  his  Treatist*  of 
Sepolehers,  but  rather  by  ooiyectun*  thnn  ceriain 
knowledge,  that,  near  the  harbor  of  Pireuv,  from 
tlie  promontory  of  Alclmns,!  the  land  makes  an 
elbow,  and  when  you  liave  doubled  it  inward,  by 
the  still  water  tliere  is  a  vast  fouudatioo,  upon 
which  stands  the  tomb  of  Themistocles,}  in  tha 
form  of  an  altar.  With  him  Plato,  the  eomin 
writer,  is  aupposed  to  agree  in  the  following  linsK 

Oti  M  th*  neiehftat  siweds  tli«  psMinf  Mil, 
ThT  tomb,  TiMnistocis*,  he  stopt  to  kail : 
When  bofitilo  thip*  in  ainrtial  combat  meoC, 
Thy  thMln  aUoadiaf  bsvsr*  o*«r  Um  fln«t. 


Various  honors  and  privilegea  were  granted  by 
the  Magneaians  to  the  descendanta  of  Themisto* 
clea,  which  continued  down  to  our  timea  ;  for  tliey 
were  enjoyed  by  one  of  his  name,  an  Athenlant 
with  whom  I  had  a  particular  acquaintance  and 
friendship  in  the  boose  of  Ammoulus  tlie  philesn- 
pher. 


CAMILLUS. 


A«K«o  the  manT  remaTkahle  things  related  of 
farina  Camiltus,  the  most  extraordinary  seems  to 
be  this,  that  though  he  was  often  in  the  highest 
eoramands,  and  performed  the  greateat  actions, 
tfaoagh  be  was  five  tImea  choaen  dictator,  though 
he  triumplied  four  times,  and  was  styled  the  Hand 
jfarndn*  of  Riome,  vet  he  was  never  once  eonsoL 
Perliaps  we  may  cflscover  the  nsason  in  the  state 
af  the  commonwealth  at  that  time :  the  people, 
then  at  rarfance  with  tlie  senate,*  refosed  to  elect 
eansals,  and,  instead  of  ihem  put  the  government 
iato  the  hands  of  mUHary  trikunm.  Though  these 
acted,  indeed,  with  consular  power  and  authority, 
yet  ttieir  administration  waa  less  grievous  to  the 
people,  because  they  were  more  in  number.  To 
have  the  direction  of  affairs  intrusted  to  six  persona 
instead  of  two,  was  some  ease  and  satisfactloti  to  a 
people  that  could  not  bear  to  be  dictated  to  by  the 
nobility.  Camillns,  then  distinguished  by  hU 
neiifievements  and  at  the  hight  of  glory,  did  not 


*  TbaM  »,  ia  oar  opiaion,  mero  tnio  bofolflia  In  the  death 
sf  TtemiMoeiea  thaa  in  the  death  of  Cato.  It  It  wnaethtnc 
satkniaatieally  fveal,  when  a  aaaa  detenaiaee  not  to  tnr* 
five  hi*  libeitv;  bot  it  is  •onethiaf  itiU  greater,  when  be 
Mfucato  eiuir'ive  bis  benor. 

t  ]f««fsias  rifhthr  eofreeU  it  jffNaNV.  We  find  no  plaoe 
k  Attics  ealied  AUimms,  bat  a  boroayb  aamed  AHmas 
Ibore  wns,  oa  the  east  of  the  Piiaos. 

X  Tbarrdiilee  sajs,  that  the  bones  of  Themistoeles,  by 
In*  own  oMDmaed,  were  privaiel)  carried  back  into  Anica, 
and  bwicd  thcia.  Bat  Paosaniai  afreet  with  Theodonu, 
Ikat  the  jltheataas,  repeatinf  oftticir  ill  asafe  of  this  great 
aas,  hooofod  hiai  with  a  tomb  In  Ute  Piraas. 

It  does  Bot  afKiear,  indeed,  that  Tbemistocles,  when  ban. 
Ided,  bad  anv  de*igo  either  U>  rcrenge  himself  on  Athens, 
•r  to  take  lyfoae  ia  the  conrt  of  the  kla(  of  Persia.  The 
Giecks  tlMn««tve«  lorced  him  npon  this,  or  rather  the  Lace* 
daaeaiaas;  6>r,  as  by  tboir  iatri^es  his  eonntrymen  weio 
jyarcil  to  baaieh  biia,  eo,  by  tbetr  Importanities  after  he 
an  baaubed,  be  was  mat  taftiad  to  ei^j  aaj  larnfo  fai 


choose  to  be  consul  against  the  Inclinations  of  thn 
people,  though  the  comiiia,  or  aasemblies  in  which 
they  might  have  elected  consuls,  were  several 
timea  held  in  that  period.  In  all  his  other  com* 
missions,  which  were  many  and  various,  he  ao 
conducted  himaelf,  that  if  he  was  intrusted  with 
tlie  sole  power,  he  shared  it  with  others,  and  if  he 
had  a  oolleagne,  tlie  glory  was  his  own.  I'lie  au- 
thority aeemed  to  Im  ahared  by  reason  of  his  great 
modeaty  iu  command,  which  gave  no  occasion  to 
envv;  and  tlie  glory  waa  securt>d  lo  him  by  his 
genlua  and  capacity,  in  which  he  was  nuiversally 
allowed  to  have  no  equal. 

The  Family  of  the  Furiif  waa  not  very  illu^ 
triouB  before  hia  time;  he  was  the  first  that  raised 
it  to  distinction,  when  he  served  under  Posthuniius 
TlbertluB,  In  the  great  battle  with  the  Equi  and 
Volscl.  In  that  ad  ion,  spurring  his  borse  before 
the  nnka,he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh,  wheiu 
inatead  of  retiring,  he  plucked  the  javelin  out  of 
the  wound,  engagsd  with  the  bra  vest  of  tlie  ene> 
my,  and  put  them  to  flight!     For  this,  among 


•  The  old  qaarrel  aboat  the  dittrlbntioa  of  laadt  wat  »• 
rived,  the  people  iaslsting  thM  everr  oitiaen  shoald  have 
aa  eqnal  share.  The  senate  met  freqaeatiy  to  diaeooeeit 
the  proposal;  at  last  Appias  Clandins  raovetl,  that  some  of 
the  eoUeire  of  the  uibnaea  of  the  peo}ile  thonl<l  be  gainodt 
ns  the  only  remedy  against  the  tyraan?  of  that  body:  wfaieb 
was  aeooffilinxly  pnt  in  execution.  Tlte  comaMMW,  thas  die* 
appointed,  chose  military  tribanes,  instead  of  oensnls^  aad 
sometimes  had  them  all  plebeians.    Liv.  I.  iv,  e.  48. 

t  Pmnm»  was  the  family  aame.  Camilhu  (as  has  liesa 
already  observed)  was  aa  appellation  of  children  of  Qsality 
who  admtvistered  la  the  temple  of  some  god.  Oar  CamiK 
Ins  wat  toe  6rst  who  retaiaed  it  as  a  snmamo. 

t  This  was  in  the  year  of  Borne  384,  when  Camillas  migkk 
be  aboat  fooiteea  or  fifteea  years  of  afo  (for  ia  the  year  of 
Rome  909  bo  waa  aear  fearaoore),  thoofh  the  Romaa 
fseih  did  as>  aie  la  beat  anas  ■ooaar  ihaa  eoveataaa.  Ami 
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PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


(Other  fcoflon,  h«  was  ■ppoinM  eemor,  an  ofllee 
ml  that  time  of  gnmi  dignity.*  There  it  noon  re- 
eord  ■  very  laadaMe  act  of  his,  that  took  plac% 
daring  His  office.  As  the  wars  had  made  many 
widows,  he  obliged  each  ef  the  men  as  lived  single, 
partly  by  persnasloa,  and  partly  by  threatenlog 
them'  with  fines,  to  marry  those  widows.  An- 
other act  of  his,  which   indeed  was  absolutely 


seceiisary,   was,  the  causing  the  orphans,   who^  cause,  unless  it  was  a  supernatural  one,  begmn 


before  were  exempt  from  taxes,  to  contribute  to 
the  supplies;  for  these  were  very  large,  by  reason 
of  the  coutiuual  wars.  What  was  then  roost 
urgent  was  the  siege  of  Veil,  whose  inhabitants 
•ome  call  VeuelauL  This  city  was  the  barrier  of 
Tuscany,  and,  in  the  quantity  of  her  arms  and 
number  of  her  military,  not  Inferior  to  Rome. 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  her  elegance,  and  luxury, 
•he  had  maintained  with  the  Romans  many  long 
and  gullaut  disputes  for  glory  and  for  power.  But 
humbled  by  many  signal  defeats,  the  Veientes  had 
then  bid  adieu  to  that  ambition;  they  satisfied 
themselves  with  building  strong  and  high  walls, 
and  filling  the  city  with  provisions,  arms,  and  all 
kinds  of  warlike  stores;  and  so  they  waited  for 
the  enemy  without  fear.  The  siege  was  long,  but 
no  less  laborious  and  troublesome  to  the  liesiegers 
than  to  them.  For  the  Romans  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  summer  campaigni  only,  and  to 
winter  at  home;  and  then  for  the  first  time  their 
officers  ordered  them  to  construct  forts,  to  raise 
•troiig  works  about  their  camp  and  to  pass  the 
winter  as  well  aa  summer  in  the  enemy's  country. 

The  seventh  year  of  the  war  was  now  almost 
passed,  when  the  generals  began  to  be  blamed;  and 
as  it  was  thought  they  showed  not  sufficient  vigor 
in  the  siege,t  they  were  superseded,  and  others 
put  in  (heir  room;  among  whom  was  Camillus, 
then  appointed  tribune  the  second  time.|  He  was 
not,  however,  at  present  concerned  in  tlie  siege, 
for  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  head  the  expedition  against 
the  Fallsci  and  Capenates,  who,  while  tlie  Romaus 
were  otherwise  employed,  committed  great  depre- 
dations in  their  country,  and  harassed  them  dur- 
ing the  whole  Tuscan  war.  But  Camillus,  falling 
npou  them,  killed  great  numbers,  and  shut  up  the 
rest  within  thehr  wails. 

During  the  heat  of  the  war,  a  phenomenon  ap- 
peared in  the  Alban  lake,  which  might  be  reckon- 
ed among  tlie  strangest  prodigies;  and,  as  no  com- 
mon or  natural  cause  could  be  assigned  for  it,  it 
occasioned  great  consternation.  The  summer  was 
nowdecliuiug,  and  the  season  by  no  means  rainy, 


thoo^  Plutarch  nayt  that  hit  ymllant  bohaTior  at  that  time 
procDred  him  the  censorship,  yet  that  was  an  office  which 
the  Romans  never  conferred  V|»on  a  yoonf  person;  and,  in 
flhet,  Camiilos  was4iot  censor  ontil  the  year  of  Rome  353. 

*  The  authority  of  the  censors,  in  the  time  of  the  repnb. 
lie,  was  very  extensive.  They  had  a  power  to  expel  sena- 
tw%  the  house,  to  degrade  tlie  knight*,  and  to  disable  the 
osmmons  from  giving  their  votes  in  the  assemblies  of  ilie 
people.  But  the  emperors  took  the  office  upon  themselves; 
and  as  many  of  them  abased  it,  it  lost  its  honor,  and  some, 
times  the  very  title  was  Inid  aside.  As  to  what  Plutarch 
•eys,  that  Camillas,  when  cen«or,  obliged  many  of  the 
bfchelors  to  mnrry  the  widows  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
the  wart,  Omt  was  in  portuance  of  one  of  the  powers  of  his 
office.     Calibis  esse  prokiheHto. 

t  Of  the  six  military  tribunes  of  that  year,  only  two,  L. 
Tirginius  and  Manias  Bergins,  carried  on  the  siege  of  Veii. 
Bergiui  commanded  the  attack,  and  Virginius  covered  the 
siege.  While  the  army  was  thns  divided,  the  Falisci  and 
Capenates  fell  upon  Bergius,  ami,  at  the  same  time,  the  be> 
•leged  sallying  out,  attacked  him  on  the  other  side.  The 
Romnns  under  his  command,  thinking  they  had  all  the  forces 
of  lietruria  to  deal  with,  began  to  lose  courage  and  retire. 
Virginias  could  have  saved  his  colleague's  troopa,  but  at 
0ergiai  wat  too  prond  to  tend  to  him  for  tuccor,  he  resolved 
sot  to  give  him  any.  The  enemy,  therefore,  made  a  dread. 
HI  tlanghter  of  the  Romans  ia  their  liaei.    H9,  lib.  v,  0. 8. 

$  Tbo  yaar  of  Rome  357. 


nor  remarkable  for  aovfh  windt.  Of  the 
aprings,  brooks,  and  lakes,  which  Italy  aboun^ 
with,  some  were  dried  np,  and  others  but  feebN 
resisted  the  drought;  the  rivers  always  low  in  f 
summer,  then  ran  with  a  very  slender  atreai^ 
But  the  Alban  lake,  which  has  its  source  wfthii 
itself,  and  discharges  no  part  of  Its  water,  being 
quite  surrounded  with  mountains,  without   an| 


rise  and  swell  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  inh 
creasing  until  it  reached  the  sides,  and  at  last,  thi 
very  tops  of  tlie  hills,  all  which  happened  withodi 
any  agitation  of  its  waters.  For  awhile  it  wai 
the  wonder  of  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen:  bi4 
when  the  earth,  which  like  a  mole,  kept  it  from, 
overflowing  the  country  below,  was  broken  dow« 
with  the  quantity  and  weight  of  water,  then  de-| 
scending  like  a  torrent  through  the  plowed  fields 
and  other  cultivated  grounds  to  tlie  sea.  It  not  onfy 
astonished  the  Romans,  but  was  thought  by  aH 
Italy  to  portend  some  extraordinary  event.  It 
was  the  great  subject  of  conversation  in  the  camp 
before  Veii,  so  tliat  it  came  at  last  to  be  known  to 
the  besieged. 

As  in  the  coarse  of  long  sieges  there  is  usonlly 
some  conversation  with  the  enemy,  it  happened^ 
that  a  Roman  soldier  formed  an  acqnaintan*^ 
with  one  of  the  townsmen,  a  man  versed  in  an* 
cient  traditions,  and  supposed  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  skilled  in  divination.  The  Roman  per- 
ceiving that  he  expressed  great  satisfaction  at  th« 
story  of  the  lake,  and  thereupon  lauglied  at  tfao 
siege,  told  him,  "  This  was  not  the  only  wonder 
the  times  had  produced,  but  other  prodigies  still 
stranger  than  this  had  happened  to  the  Romana; 
which  he  should  be  glad  to  communicate  to  him, 
if  by  that  means  he  could  provide  for  his  own 
safety  in  the  midst  of  the  public  ruin."  The 
man  readily  iiearkeniug  to  the  proposal,  came  ont 
to  him,  expecting  to  hear  some  secret,  and  the 
Roman  continued  the  discourse,  drawing  htm  for- 
ward by  degrees,  until  they  were  at  some  distance 
from  the  gates.  Then  he  snatched  him  up  In  his 
arms  and  by  his  superior  strength  held  him,  until 
with  the  assUitance  of  several  soldiers  from  the 
camp  he  was  secured  and  carried  before  the  gene- 
rals. The  man  reduced  to  this  necessity,  and 
knowing  that  destiny  cannot  iie  avoided,  declared 
the  secret  oracles  concerning  his  own  country, 
"That  the  city  could  never  be  taken,  until  the 
waters  of  the  Alban  lake,  which  bad  now  forsaken 
their  bed,  and  found  new  passages,  were  turned 
back,  or  so  diverted,  as  to  prevent  their  mixing 
with  the  sea."* 

The  senate.  Informed  of  this  prediction,  and  de- 
liberating upon  it,  were  of  opinion,  it  would  be 
best  to  send  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  oracle.  Tliey 
chose  for  this  purpose  three  persons  of  honor  and 
distinction,  Lucinius  Cossus,  Valerius  Potltus,  and 
Fabius  Ambustus;  who,  having  had  a  prosperous 
voyage,  and  consulted  Apollo,  returned  with  this 
among  other  answers,  <*  That  tliey  had  neglected 
some  ceremonies  in  the  Latin  feasts.*'!  As  to  the 
water  of  tlie  Alban  lake,  they  were  ordered,  If 
possible,  to  shut  it  up  In  its  ancient  bed:  or,  if  that 
could  not  be  efTected,  to  dig  canals  and  trenches 
for  it,  until  it  loot  itself  on  the  laud.  Agreeably 
to  this  direction,  the  priests  were  employed  in 


*  The  prophet  J,  according  to  Livy  (1.  v,  e.  15  ),  waa  thi*, 
Vieii ehall  ntv4rb$  UJum, wUU  ail tkemuris  ma  emt^tkf 
lake  qf  Alba, 

t  Thete  feastt  were  inttitnted  by  Taiqain  the  Proud 
The  Romant  presided  in  them;  but  ail  the  people  of  l«4iiiov 
were  to  attend  them,  mad  to  paitalie  of  a  ball  thea  tsrriJicar 
to  Japitsr  Lstiaiia. 


CAMILLU8. 


lor 


_  1  tb»  pMpI*  te  Umti  to  tom 

Ab  comim  of  tbe  w»t«r.* 

In  the  iiKAth  7««r  of  the  ■leg»«  tbe  teiutto  re- 
wiTed  the  otber  magiiiTrnt— ,  and  appoiDtod  Ca- 
BBiliiw  dicUtor.  who  nwfd*  chaioe  of  CoriMtiiu 
Scipio  foff  his  geaeni  of  hone.  In  the  firat  place 
be  made  vowe  to  the  goda,  if  they  iavoivd  him  with 
pBUia^  a  gloiioiia  period  to  the  war,  to  celebrate 
tbe  great  circenaian  gamee  to  their  hooor,f  end  to 
conaecxaie  the  tempte  of  the  goddeoe,  whom  the  Ro- 
uuuM  call  fJke  mmtker  Mmtuis,  By  her  wcred  ritee 
ve  may  sappoae  this  laet  to  be  the  {foddoH  Leu- 
eaCiica.  For  they  take  a  femaie  alave  into  the 
iiu»er  part  of  the  tempteti  where  they  beat  her, 
and  then  drive  her  oat;  the/  carry  their  brother's 
childTea  io  Iheir  anno  iaetMd  of  their  own;^  and 
toey  repreeeni  in  the  orremoaiee  of  the  eacrifice 
ail  that  happened  to  tbe  auTMo  of  Baechus,  and 
vrfarat  Ino  sufiered  for  having  wved  the  eon  of 
Inao'a  riraL 

AHer  theee  Towa»  Camillas  penetrated  into  the 
coonUy  of  the  Fallsci,  and  in  a  great  battle  OYor- 
threw  them  and  tiieir  anziliailee  tbe  Capenatee. 
Then  he  turned  to  the  mw  of  Veil;  and  pereeiv- 
ing  U  wonid  be  both  difficnlt  and  dangerous  to 
eodeavor  to  take  it  by  aoMnlt,  he  ordered  mines  to 
be  dug.  the  soli  aboot  the  city  being  easy  to  work, 
and  admitting  of  depth  enough  for  the  worlds  to 
be  carried  on  luseea  by  the  enemy.    As  this  sac- 
oeeded  to  his  wish,  he  made  an  assanlt  withoot,  to 
call  the  enemy  to  tlie  wails;  and,  iu  the  meantime, 
others  of  his  soldiers  made  tiieir  way  through  the 
mines,  and  oeeretly  penetrated  to  Juno's  temple 
in  the  citadeL    This  was  the  most  conskierable 
temple  in  the  city;  and  we  are  told,  that  at  tliat 
iostaat  the  Tuscan  general  happened  to  be  sacri- 
ficing; when  tlie  soothsayer,  upon  inspection  of 
the  en traiisy  cried  out,  *'  The  gods  promise  victory 
Io  him  that  shall  finish  this  sacrifice;  "||  the  Ro- 
who  wore  under  ground,  hearing  what  he 
ioimediately   removed   the   pavement,   and 
out  with  loud  shouts  and  clashing  tiieir 
arms,  wiiieh  atmek  the  enemy  with  such  terror, 
that  they  fled,  and  left  the  entrails,  which  were 
carried  to  CamiJIus.    But  perhaps  this  has  more 
of  the  air  of  fable  than  of  historv. 

The  city  thus  taken  by  the  Romans,  sword  in 
hand,  wbtte  tliey  were  busy  in  plnndering  it  and 
carry iog  off  iti  immense  riches,  damiUus  beholding 
fiom  tiie  citadel  what  was  done,  at  first  burst  into 
tears,  and  when  those  aboot  him  began  to  magnify 
his  happiness,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  toward  heaven, 
and  uttered  this  prayer,  **Great  Jupiter,  and  ye 
fods  that  have  the  inspection  of  oor  good  and  evil 
aetioas,  ye  know  tiiut  the  Romans  not  withoot 
JDsl  cause,  but  in  their  own  defense,  and  eonstrain- 
sd  by  neceoiity,  have  made  war  against  this  city, 
asd  their  eoeniies,  its  unjnst  inhabitants.  If  we 
nest  have  some  misfortune  in  lieu  of  this  success, 
I  entrvat  tiiat  it  may  fall,  not  upon  Rome  or  the 
Roman  army,  but  upon  myself:  yet  lay  not,  ye 


•This  wmdnM  want  lobtUU  to  this  day,  sad  tb«  waton 
sf  IW  iak«  Albano  rvn  Uroa^ b  it. 

fTh—e  ir*re  a  kind  of  t«omaaMBt  in  tbe  great  «tmw. 

t  Lraeothoea  or  Ino  was  jeeloa*  of  ooe  of  her  female 
dtn*,  wbe  wee  the  Avorite  of  ber  hatband  Athama*. 

I  lee  was  a  very  vKhappj  mother;  for  she  had  seen  ber 
HeLeaRbar  slam  bT  bcr'basbeed,  wberenpoa  sbe  threw 
kenelf  loio  the  sea  with  hmt  other  loa  Melicertos.  Bat  site 
wu  a  Biore  iortanete  aunt,  haviaf  prasenred  JIacebos,  tbe 
He  ef  ber  sister  Semele. 

I  Wetde  flpefcen  br  perseae  v^eeoemed  in  their  afliifi, 
led  ^ea  a  aaite  dilfereat  sabject,  were  interpreted  bjr  tbe 
bsitbeas  as  cood  or  bad  oneos,  if  they  happened  lo  be  any 
wtv  ippKcaUe  to  tii«ir  case.  And  they  took  great  pains  to 
idill  the  oaea,  if  ihov  tboafbt  it  feitaaale;  as  well  as  to 
mdi  it.  if  it  appeased  aalaakj. 


gods,  a  heavy  haid  vpoa  mmV^  Having  pr»> 
Bounced  these  words,  he  tamed  to  the  right,  ss  Iho 
manner  of  the  Romans  is  after  prayer  and  snppll- 
cation,  but  fell  In  turning.  His  friende  that  weia 
by,  ezpiessed  gteat  uneasiness  at  the  accident,  but 
be  soon  rscoversd  himself  from  the  fall,  and  told 
them,  M  It  was  only  a  somII  Incouveiilence  aflw 
greet  success,  agreeable  to  Ms  prayer."t 

After  the  city  was  pillaged,  he  determined,  pur- 
suant to  his  vow,  to  remove  this  stotoe  of  Juno  to 
Rome.  The  workmen  were  assembled  for  the  puiw 
pose,  and  lie  offered  sacrifice  to  the  goddess,  •«B^ 
seeching  her  to  accept  of  their  homage,  and  gra* 
ciooaly  to  take  up  her  abode  among  the  the  gods 
of  Rome."  To  which  H  is  said,  the  sUtue  softly 
answered,  ^Sho  was  willing  and  raady  to  do  it*^ 
Bat  Livy  says,  Camilloa,  io  offering  up  hhi  pet^ 
tion,  touched  the  Image  of  the  goddees,  and  en- 
treated  her  to  go  with  them,  and  that  some  of 
the  standers  by  answered,  **She  consented,  and 
wouM  willingly  follow  them."  Thoee  that  sop> 
port  and  defesd  tbe  miracle,  have  the  fortune  of 
Rome  on  their  skie,  which  could  never  have  rises 
from  such  small  and  contemptible  beginnlnp  to 
that  hight  of  glory  and  empire,  without  the  con* 
stent  assistance  of  some  god,  who  favored  them 
with  many  considerable  tokens  of  his  presence:^ 
Several  miracles  of  a  similar  nature  are  also  alleged; 
as,  tliat  imagBs  have  often  sweated;  that  they 
have  been  heard  to  groan;  and  that  sometlmeo 
they  have  turned  from  their  votaries,  and  shut 
their  eyes.  Many  such  accounts  we  have  froni 
our  ancients;  and  not  a  few  persons  of  our  own 
times  have  given  us  wonderful  relations,  not  ub« 
worthy  of  notice.  Bo  I  to  give  entire  credit  to  them, 
or  altogether  to  disbelieve  ibem.  Is  equally  danger»> 
ons,  on  account  of  human  weukn^^^.  Wr  kffp 
not  always  within  the  bounds  of  reason,  nor  art 
masters  of  our  minds.  Sometimes  we  fall  into 
vain  superstition,  and  sometimes  into  an  Impioni 
neglect  of  ail  religion.  It  is  best  to  be  eautloui^ 
and  to  avoid  eztremes4 

Whether  it  was  that  Camillus  was  elated  with 
his  great  exploit  in  taking  a  city  that  was  tho 
rival  of  Rome,  after  It  had  been  besieged  ten  years, 
or  that  he  was  misled  by  his  flatterers,  he  took 
upon  him  too  much  state  for  a  maglstrete 
subject  to  the  laws  snd  usages  of  hb  country;  for 
his  triumph  was  conducted  with  excessive  pomp, 
and  he  rode  through  Rome  In  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  white  horses,  which  no  general  ever  did 
before  or  after  him.  Indeed,  this  sort  of  carriage 
is  esteemed  sacred,  and  is  appropriated  to  the  king 
and  father  of  the  gods.$  The  citizens,  therefore, 
considered  this  unusual  sppearance  of  grandeur  ss 
an  Insult  upon  them.  Beside,  they  were  offen- 
ded at  his  oppoiring  the  law  by  wnich  the  city 
was  to  be  divided.    For  their  tribunes  had  propos- 


*  LiTjr,  wbe  has  givea  as  Ibis  prajrer,  has  not  qaaliied  H 
with  that  modificaiioa  soonworthy  of  Camillas,  ^^  uxaanm 
tK*Xf^^  »4JU»  Witt»Ts«-*i,  »«»  •<  *•  »«<*  «  '«**«  detrim4M 
at  poasihlt  to  inyM<f.  On  tbe  contrary,  be  says,  «l  mm 
iwaidiam  Unirt  sua  privatoimcontmodOf  quam  miatflto  ^hA* 
lice  p&puti  Rvmimi  licerit.  Csmillns  prayed,  that,  if  Uie 
tueeoM  mtiat  Aees  oa  $Q%i9ttUnt  in  sams  «nnitfi#  a»i^/ort«as, 
that  miifvrtiuu  mtgkt  fall  %po»  knu*{fi  omd  tk»  Homam 
peopU  nemp*  with  mm  liuU  dttrimemt  a*  pouibU.  This 
was  great  and  heroio.  PlaUrch  baTing  bnt  an  iai|ierfeal 
linowledf  e  of  tho  Ronaa  laagaage,  probably  aieiook  liie 
sense. 

t  LiTy  tells  as,  it  was  oonjeetered  ftoa  tbe  event,  that 
this  fall  of  Camillos  was  a  presage  of  bis  ooademnaiioa  and 
banishment. 

t  The  great  Mr.  Addlsoa  seems  to  liave  bed  this  passage 
of  Pluiareb  in  bis  eye,  when  he  delivered  bis  opiniea  ee» 
eeming  the  doetriae'  of  wiiobes. 

\  lie  likewise  colored  bis  faoe  with  vermilion,  th '- 

eoMBMa^l 


wUh  whiok  the  statoas  of  liie  gods  i 
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•d  that  the  WBata  aiMi  people  should  be  divided 
iato  two  equal  parts;  one  part  to  remaJn  at  Rome, 
and  the  other,  as  the  lot  happeD<»d  to  fall,  to  remove 
to  the  conquered  city,  oy  which  means  they 
would  not  otiiy  have  more  room,  but  by  being  In 
possessioti  of  two  considerable  cities,  be  better  able 
to  defend  tiielr  territories,  and  to  watch  over  their 
prosperity.  The  people,  who  were  very  numer- 
ous, and  enriched  by  the  late  plunder,  constantly 
assembled  in  tlic  forum,  and  in  a  tamuituons  man- 
ner demanded  to  have  it  pot  to  the  vote.  But  the 
senate  and  oitier  principal  citizens  considered  this 
proposal  of  the  tribuuetf,  not  so  much  the  dividing 
as  the  destroying  of  Rome,*  and  in  their  uneasiness 
applied  to  Camilius.  Camillus  was  afraid  to  fiut  it 
to  the  trial  and  therefore  invented  demurs  and 
pretenses  of  delay,  to  prevent  the  bills  being  ofiered 
to  the  people;  by  which  ho  Incurred  their  displea* 
rare. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  manifest  cause  of  their 
hatred  was,  his  beliavior  with  respect  to  the  tenths 
of  the  spoils:  and  if  the  resentment  of  the  people 
was  not  In  this  case  altogether  just,  yet  it  had 
some  show  of  reason.  It  seems  he  made  a  vow,  as 
he  marched  to  Veil,  that  if  he  took  the  city,  he 
would  consecrate  the  tenths  to  Apollo.  But  when 
the  city  was  taken,  and  came  to  be  pillaged,  he 
was  eiliier  unwilling  to  interrupt  his  men,  or  In 
tile  hurry  had  forgot  his  vow,  and  so  gave  up  the 
whole  plunder  to  them.  After  he  had  resigned 
bis  dictatorship,  he  laid  the  case  before  the  senate: 
and  the  soothsayers  declared,  that  the  sacrifices 
announced  the  anger  of  the  gods,  which  ought  to 
be  appeased  by  offe^riugs  expressive  of  their  grati- 
tude for  the  favors  they  had  received.  The  senate 
then  made  a  decree,  that  the  plunder  should  remain 
with  the  soldiers  (for  they  knew  not  how  to  man- 
age it  otherwise);  but  that  each  should  produce, 
upon  oath,  the  tenth  of  the  value  of  what  he  had 
got.  This  was  a  great  hardship  upon  the  soldiers; 
and  those  poor  fellows  could  not  without  force  be 
brought  to  refund  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fruit 
of  their  labors,  and  to  make  good  not  only  what 
tliey  had  hardly  earned,  but  now  actually  spent. 
Cojntllus,  distressed  with  their  complaints,  for 
want  of  a  better  excuse,  made  use  of  a  very  absurd 
apology,  by  ticknowledgiDg  he  had  forgotten  his 
TOW.  Tills  they  greatly  resented,  that,  having 
then  vowed  the  tenths  of  the  enemy's  goods,  he 
should  now  exact  the  tenths  of  the  citizens.  How- 
ever, they  all  produced  their  proportion,  and  It 
was  resolved,  that  a  vase  of  massy  gold  should  be 
made  and  leut  to  Delphi.  But  as  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  £:old  in  the  city,  while  the  magistrates 
were  cousiJering  how  to  procure  it,  the  Roman 
matrons  met,  aud  having  consulted  among  them- 
selves, gave  up  their  golden  ornaments,  which 
weighed  eigiit  talents,  as  an  olFering  to  the  god. 
And  the  senate,  in  honor  of  their  piety,  decreed 
that  they  should  have  funeral  orations  as  well  as 
the  raenj  which  had  not  been  the  custom  before. f 
They  then  sent  three  of  the  chief  nobility  ambassa- 
dors, in  a  large  ship  well  manned,  and  fitted 
o»t  in  a  manner  becoming  so  solemn  an  occasion. 

lu  this  voyage,  they  were  equally  endangered 
by  a  storm  aud  a  calm,  but  escaped  beyond  all 

*  Thejr  f«are<l  that  two  raoh  citiei  woald,  by  degrees,  !>«< 
eome  two  (liflTfrent  states,  which,  after  a  destructive  war 
with  each  oilier,  woald  at  length  fall  a  prey  to  their  oommon 
eaeinies. 

t  The  matrons  bad  the  Tslae  of  the  gold  paid  them:  and 
It  was  not  on  this  occasion,  bat  afterward,  when  they  coB' 
tributed  iheir  }>old«>n  ornaments  to  make  np  the  sum  de 
■landed  by  tl<e  Gaals,  that  fnaeral  orations  were  granted 
them.  The  privilege  they  were  now  favored  writn,  was 
leave  to  ride  in  chariots  at  the  pnblio  games  and  sacriSees, 
•od  In  open  oarringes,  of  a  less  faoaorabis  lOft,  on  ether 
,  In  the  itreeis. 


expoetatloB,  wImq  ea  Ilia  brtak  of 
For  the  wind  •lackeniog  near  tiio  JESoleaii  I 
the  galleys  of  tlie  Liparsaas  gave  them  ebase 
pirates.  Upon  their  stretching  out  their  bands  for 
mercy,  the  Lipareans  used  do  violence  to  tlieir  per- 
sons, but  towed  tiie  ship  into  harbor,  and  there  ex- 
posed both  them  and  their  foods  to  sale,  hariaff 
first  adj udged  tliem  to  bo  lawTol  prise.  W itb  m  qcE 
difficulty,  however,  they  were  prevailed  upon  ta 
release  them,  out  of  rsnrd  to  the  merit  and  anthor- 
ity  of  Timesitheos,  tbe  chief  magistrate  of  the 
place;  who,  morsoveri  coaveyed  them  with  his  osm 
vessels,  and  assisted  In  dedicating  tbe  gift.  For 
this,  suitable  honors  were  paid  him  at  Ronie. 

And  now  the tniunet  o^tAs  ^sopie attempted  to 
bring  the  law  for  removing  part  of  the  citteeaa  to 
Veil  onoe  more  upon  the  carpet;  but  the  war  witk 
tiie  Fallsci  very  seasonably  Intervening,  pat  tho 
management  of  tbe  elections  in  the  hands  of  tho 
patricians;  and  they  nominated  Camillnsa  mtlitery 
tribune,*  together  with  five  others,  as  affiOrs  then 
required  a  general  of  considerable  dignity,  reputa- 
tion, and  experience.  When  the  people  liad  con- 
firmed this  nomination,  Camillas  marehed  hia 
forces  into  tho  country  of  ttie  Falisci,aDd  laid  siego 
to  Falerii  a  city  well  fortified,  and  provided  In  all 
respects  for  the  war.  He  was  sensible  it  was  like 
to  be  no  easy  affitlr,  nor  sooa  to  beditpatcbed,  mad 
this  was  one  reasoa  for  his  engaging  in  it;  for  ho 
was  desirous  to  keep  tlie  citisens  employed  abroad, 
that  they  might  not  have  leisure  to  sit  down  at 
home  and  raise  tumults  and  seditions.  This  wrao. 
Indeed,  a  remedy  which  tlie  Romans  always  had 
recourse  to,  like  good  physicians,  to  OKpei  danger^ 
ous  humors  from  the  body  politic 

Tbe  Faierions,  tmsting  to  the  foitifieatione  srith 
^hich  they  were  surrounded,  mode  so  little  ae- 
count  of  the  siege,  that  tbe  inhabitants,  except 
those  who  guarded  the  walks,  walked  the  atroota 
in  their  common  habits.  The  boys  too  went  to 
school,  aud  the  master  took  them  oat  to  walJE  aod 
exercise  about  the  walls.  For  the  Faleriam,  llko 
the  Greeks,  chose  to  have  their  children  bred  at 
one  public  school,  tiiat  they  might  betimes  be  ac- 
customed to  the  same  discipline,  and  form  them* 
selves  to  friendship  and  society. 

Thw  schoolmaster,  then,  designing  to  betray  tho 
Falerians  by  means  of  tiieir  children,  took  tbom 
every  day  out  of  the  city  to  exercise,  keepingr 
pretty  dose  to  the  walls  at  first,  and  when  thoir 
exercise  was  over,  led  them  in  again.  By  degiooa 
he  took  them  out  farther,  accustoming  them  to 
divert  themselves  freely,  as  if  they  had  nothing  to 
fear.  At  last,  having  got  tiiem  ail  togetlier,  ho 
brought  them  to  the  Roman  advanced  guard,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  be  carried  to  Camillus.  Whoa 
he  came  into  his  presence,  he  said,  <*He  was  tiio 
schoolmaster  of  Falerii,  but  preferring  his  faTor  to 
the  obligations  of  dutv,he  came  to  deliver  up  tbooo 
children. to  him,  and  in  tliem  the  whole  city." 
This  action  appeared  very  shocking  to  Camiilno, 
and  he  seid  to  those  that  were  by,  •«\Var  (at  best) 
is  a  savage  tiling,  and  wades  through  a  sea  of  vio- 
lence and  injustice;  yet  even  war  itself  lias  its  lawo, 
which  men  of  honor  will  not  depart  from;  nor  da 
they  so  pumue  victory,  as  to  avail  thomaelveo 
of  nets  of  villainy  and  baseness.  For  a  great  gen- 
eral should  only  rely  on  his  own  virtue,  and  not 
upon  tiie  treachery  of  others."  Then  he  ordered 
the  Uctors  to  tear  off  the  wretch's  clothes,  to  tlo 
his  hands  behind  him,  and  furnish  the  boys  with 
rods  and  scourges,  to  punish  the  traitor,  and  whip 
him  into  the  city.    By  this  Ume  the  Faleriano 


*  Tbe  jear  of  Rodm  301.    CsaiUai  was  thea  alUtaf* 
tribaos  tho  third  tiae. 
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M  dweowied  tfaetehoolmalBr^treMOii;  the  elly, 
It  m'tj^t  be  ex|ieeted,WM  foil  of  Ismentationa  for 
m  greet  a  lorn,  and  the  prineipel  Inhabitante,  both 
men  udA  weineo,  erowded  abont  the  walle  and  the 
pto  like  peiBons  distracted.  In  the  midst  of  thia 
iisonier  they  eepied  the  boya  whipping  on  their 
muter,  naked  and  boand,  and  calling  Camillofl 
their  god,  their  deliverer,  their  father.  Not  only  the 
paiejis  of  thoae  children,  bat  all  the  cltizena  in 
flbwT\\  veie  Struck  with  admiration  at  the  spec- 
taci*r,  and  coaceived  each  an  affection  for  the  iua- 
tiee  of  Camillas,  that  they  immediately  assembled 
in  coaucii,  sari  aeni  depntiea  to  sarrender  to  him 
both  tUfinsetTea  and  their  city. 

Cuailios  sent  them  to  Rome:  and  when  they 
vert  introdaofd  to  the  senate,  they  aaid.  **  The 
Romaos,  in  preferring  jnstloe  to  eonqneat,  have 
baght  as  to  be  satis&d  with  sobmiaaion  instead 
«f  Uberty.  At  the  same  time,  we  declare  we  do 
nt  think  onraelves  no  mnch  beneath  yon  in 
■trra^h,  as  inferior  in  Tirtne."  The  aenate  re- 
fOTdd  the  diaqoisition  and  nettling  of  the  articlea 
flf  peace  to  Gamiiios;  who  eontented  himself  with 
ftikiaf  a  snm  of  money  of  the  Falerfans,  and 
kaviAf  tiered  into  allianoe  with  the  whole  na- 
tioa  of  the  Faliaci,  returned  to  Rome. 

Bot  the  soldioTs,  who  ozpected  to  have  had  the 
phudcrioi^of  Palerii,  when  they  came  back  empty- 
ban^  aecoaed  Caraiilaa  to  their  fellow-citixena  as 
aa  eaeiay  to  the  cumiiioiu,  and  one  that  mallcionsly 
apposed  the  interest  of  the  poor.  And  when  the 
tritaaoes  again  proposed  the  law  for  transplanting 
put  of  the  citiieiis  to  Veli,*  and  aammoned  the 
peopie  to  give  their  votea,  Camillaa  apoke  very 
freety^  or  rather  with  mvch  asperity  against  it, 
Bppeariag  remarkably  violent  in  his  opposition  to 
tloe  peopie;  who  therefore  lost  their  bill,  bat  har- 
bared  a  strong  reaentment  against  Camillns. 
Ewa  the  misfortane  he  had  in  his  femily,  of 
lawig  one  of  his  eons,  did  not  in  the  least  mitigate 
tbeir  rage;  though,  as  a  man  of  great  goodness  and 
hnderaeaa  of  heart,  lie  was  inconaolable  for  hia 
Im,  and  ahnt  himself  op  at  home,  a  doee  moorn- 
er  vitb  the  women,  at  the  aame  time  that  they 
vm  lodging  an  impeachment  against  him. 

Hit  aceoasF^was  Loelos  Apatelas,  who  brought 
H«iest  him  a  eharga  of  fraud  with  respect  to  tlie 
Tuean  apeils;  and  it  was  alleged  that  certain 
bran  |ate8,  a  part  of  those  spoils,  were  fonnd 
viih  bim.  The  people  were  so  much  exasperated 
tbai  it  was  plain  they  Would  lay  hold  on  any  pre- 
Int  to  eondemn  him.  He,  therefore,  aasembled 
ba  friends,  hia  colleagues,  and  fellow-soldiers,  a 
rat  nomber  in  all,  and  begged  of  them  not  to 
n^crhin  to  be  omshed  by  false  and  unjust  ac- 
^satiaaa,  aad  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  his  enemies, 
wliea  they  had  conaulted  together,  and  fully  con- 
*Hie»d  the  a&ir,  the  answer  they  gave  was,  that 
tbrj  did  not  believe  it  ia  their  power  to  prevent 
Ibes^nteace,  bat  they  woald  willingly  assist  him 
te  pay  the  fiae  that  might  be  laid  upon  him.  He 
Wttld  not,  however,  bear  the  though U  of  so  great 
n  indignity,  and  giving  way  to  his  resentment, 
Ktenained  to  quit  the  city  as  a  voluntary  exile. 
ttiTiag  taken  leare  e^  his  wife  and  children,  he 
•ent  In  silence  from  bis  bouse  to  the  gate  of  the 
t't?-t   There  he  made  a  stand,  and  turning  about. 


stretched  out  bis  hands  toward  the  Capital,  aal 
praved  to  the  gods,  «*That  if  be  was  driven  oat 
witLottt  any  fault  of  his  own,  and  merely  by  tha 
violence  or  envy  of  the  people,  the  Romans  might 
quickly  repent  It,  and  express  to  all  the  world 
their  want  of  Camlllua,  and  their  regret  for  hia 
abeence.** 

When  be  had  thus,  like  Achillea,  uttered  hia 
Imprecatlona  agaiuat  hia  coniitr>'m4-n,  he  depart- 
«d;  and  leaving  liia  cause  undefended,  he  was  con* 
demned  to  pay  a  line  of  hfteon  thousand  osfs;  whichy 
reduced  to  Grecian  money,  is  one  thousand  five 
hundred  draekmm:  for  tlie  as  is  a  small  coin  that 
is  the  tenth  part  of  a  piece  of  silver,  which  for 
that  reason  Is  called  dcnarias,  and  answen  to  our 
draehma.  There  is  not  a  man  in  Rome  who  doea 
not  believe  that  these  imprecations  of  Camillttt 
had  their  effect;  though  the  punishment  of  hia 
countrymen  for  tlieir  injustice,  proved  no  ways 
agreeable  to  him,  but  on  the  contrary  matter  of 
grief.  Yet  how  great,  how  memorable  was  thai 
punishment!  how  remarltably  did  vengeance  pur- 
sue the  Romans!  what  danger,  destruction,  and 
disgnce,  did  those  times  bring  upon  the  eltyl 
whether  it  was  the  work  of  fortune,  or  whether 
It  Is  the  otibe  of  some  deity,  to  see  that  virtua 
shall  not  be  oppreoaed  by  the  nogretefnl  with  im* 
punity.* 

The  firat  token  of  the  approaching  calamltlea 
was  the  death  of  Julius  the  Censor .f  For  tha 
Romans  have  a  particular  veneration  for  tlie  can* 
sor,  and  look  upon  bis  office  as  secred.  A  aeooMi 
token  happened  a  little  before  the  exile  of  Camil- 
lns. Marcus  Ceditius,  a  man  of  no  illustrious  faoi- 
ily  Indeed,  nor  of  aenatorini  rank,  but  a  person  of 
great  probity  and  virtue,  informed  tbe  military 
tribunes  of  a  matter  which  deaerved  great  atten- 
tion. As  he  was  going  tha  night  before  along 
what  is  called  the  New  Road,  he  said  he  was  ad- 
dreased  in  a  loud  voice*  Upon  turning  about  ha 
saw  nobodv,  but  heard  these  words  in  an  accent 
more  than  human,  **6o,  MareusCedttins,and  early 
in  the  morning  acquaint  the  magistrates,  that  they 
must  shortly  expect  tbe  Gauls."  Bat  the  tribunea 
made  a  iest  of  tlie  information,  and  soon  after  fol- 
lowed the  diigrece  of  Camiilus. 

Tbe  Gauls  are  of  Celtic  oriffln,^  and  are  said  to 
have  left  their  country,  which  waa  too  small  to 
maintain  their  vast  nnmbera,  to  go  in  seareh  of 
another.  These  emigranto  consisted  of  many 
thousands  of  young  and  able  warriore,  with  a 
atlU  greater  number  of  women  and  children.  P^ 
of  them  took  their  route  toward  the  northern 
ocean,  croased  the  Rhiphiean  mountalna,  and 
aettled  in  the  extreme  parta  of  Eurojie;  and  part 
eatabliahed  themselves  for  a  long  time  between  tha 
Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  near  the  Senonea,  and 
Celtorians.^  But  happening  to  taste  of  wine, 
which  was  then  for  the  firat  time  brought  out  of 
Italy,  they  so  much  admired  the  liquor,  and  were 
so  enchanted  with  this  new  pleasure,  that  they 
snatched  up  their  arms,  and  taking  their  parenta 


Tbf  pitnei*a»  eaniod  it  agaiiwt  tba  bUl,  ooly  by  a  ma- 
J«y  Jf  OM  tribe.  Aad  sow  thty  wn  to  well  plemMd 
LtJT  f^H^f  «J»l  «be  very  iMxt  morning  a  decree  was 
^n^,  usigeiii;  six  aens  of  tbe  laadt  of  Veil,  not  only  to 
•^J^'^sf  a  fi»iiv,  bat  to  areiy  tindle  pereon  of  free 
STJfL .  ^  ***  •^'  **"*>»  '*»  »■«?•»  5eli«h»ad  wiib 
»»  lacnlitj,  tOowed  tlio  oloetiog  of  oonaab  iaaioad  ef 


t  Tktt  «u  Cmt  jaara  allar  the  taking  of  Filsrti. 


•  it  waa  the  goddeet  Nemetlf  whom  tbe  beatheat  bellev. 
ed  to  have  the  oflBee  of  panithiag  evil  aotioae  in  this  world, 
panienlarly  pride  and  ingratitade. 

t  Tbe  Greek  text,  ai  it  now  lUada,  instead  of  the  ciaaar 
Jaliat,  bae  the  mmth  of  Jnly;  bot  that  hat  been  owin^  to 
tbe  error  of  some  ignorant  transcriber.  Upon  the  dentn  of 
Caina  Jnlins,  the  censor,  Marens  Cornelius  was  appointed 
to  succeed  bin;  bnt  as  the  censorship  of  tbe  lattor  proved 
anfortnnato,  ever  after,  when  a  censor  happened  to  die  la 
his  office,  they  not  only  Ibrbore  naming  anoiber  ia  bis  plaeo, 
bat  obliged  his  celleagne  too  to  quit  his  dignity. 

t  Tbe  aneienu  oallod  all  tbe  iababitiMts  of  the  west  aad 
north,  as  fax  as  Scytbia,  by  the  common  name  of  Celtm, 

f  The  coantry  of  the  flenoaos  covtained  Sons,  Aaxona, 
and  Troyes,  as  fbr  np  as  Paris.  Who  tbe  Celtorit  waaa  is 
Bot  kaowa:  probably  Ike  «wd  is  aonarlsd. 


lie 


PLUTARCH'S    LIVES. 


aIoii|r  with  them,  manlMd  t»  ihit  Alpa^*  to  wek 
that  coantry  which  produced  tach  excelleat  fruit, 
ftud,  io  compuriaon  of  whitfh»  they  considered  all 
others  as  barren  and  ungenial. 

The  man  that  first  carried  wine  amongf  them, 
and  excited  them  to  invade  Italy,  is  said  to  have 
been  Aruns,  a  Tuscan,  a  man  of  some  distinc< 
tnn,  and  not  naturaily  disposed  to  mischief,  but 
led  to  it  by  liis  misfortoues.  He  was  i^nardiau 
to  an  orphan  named  Laenmo,t  of  the  grestest  for- 
tune of  the  country,  and  most  celebrated  for 
beauty.  Aruns  brou^t  him  up  from  a  boy,  and 
when  iprown  up,  he  still  continued  at  his  honse, 
upon  a  pretense  of  enjoy iojr  his  conversation. 
Meauwhiie  he  liad  corrupted  his  |piardian*s  wife, 
•r  she  iiad  corrupted  him,  and  for  a  long  time  the 
oriminal  commerce  was  carried  on  undiscoverea 
At  length  their  passion  becoming  so  violent,  that 
they  coald  neither  restrain  nor  conceal  it,  the  young 
man  carried  her  off,  and  attempted  to  keep  her 
openly.  The  husband  endeavored  to  find  his 
radnss  at  law,  bot  was  disappointed  by  the  supe- 
rior interest  and  wealth  of  Lucnmo.  He  tliere- 
fore  qoitled  his  own  country,  and  having  heard  of 
the  enterprising  spirit  of  the  Gauls,  went  to  them, 
and  conducted  their  armies  into  Itidy. 

In  their  first  expedition  they  soon  possessed 
themselves  of  that  country  which  stretches  out 
from  the  Alps  to  both  seas.  That  this  of  old  be- 
longed to  the  Tuscans,  the  names  themselves  are 
a  proof:  for  the  sea  which  lies  to  the  north  is 
called  the  Adriatic  from  a  Tuscan  city  named 
Adria,  and  that  on  the  other  side  to  the  south  is 
called  the  Tuscan  sea.  All  that  country  is  well 
planted  with  trees,  has  excellent  pastures,  and  is 
well  watered  with  rivers.  It  contained  eighteen 
oonsidemble  cities,  whose  manufactures  and  trade 
procure  them  the  gratifications  of  luxury.  The 
Gauls  expelled  the  Tuscans,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  these  cities;  but  this  was  done  .ong 
nefore. 

The  Gauls  were  now  besieging  Clusium,  a  city 
of  Tuscany.  The  Clusians  appliMi  to  the  Romans, 
entreating  them  to  send  ambassadors  and  letters 
to  the  barbarians.  Accordingly  they  sent  three 
illustrious  persons  of  the  Fahtan  family,  who  had 
borne  the  highest  employments  In  the  state. 
The  Gauls  received  them  courteously  on  account 
of  the  name  of  Rome,  and  putting  a  stop  to  their 
operations  against  the  town,  came  to  a  conference. 
But  when  they  were  asked  what  injury  they  had 
Meived  from  the  Clusians,  that  they  came  against 
tlreir  city,  Breunus,  king  of  the  Gauls,  smiled 
and  said,  «*The  Injury  the  Clusians  do  us. 
Is  their  keeping  to  themselves  a  l&rge  tract  of 
ground,  when  they  can  only  cultivate  a  small  one, 
and  refusing  to  give  up  a  part  of  It  to  us  who  are 
strangers,  numerous,  and  poor.  In  the  same 
manner  you  Romans  were  injured  formerly  by 
tlie  A  Ibans,  the  Fidenates,  and  tlie  Ardeates,  and 
lately  by  the  people  of  Veil  and  Capene,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Falisci  and  the  Yolacl.  Upon 
these  you  make  war;  if  they  refuse  to  sliare  with 
you  their  goods,  you  enslave  their  persons,  lay 
waste  their  country,  and   demolish  their  citiea 

*  Livj  teilt  US,  Italy  wu  known  to  th«  Gaoli  tvro  liun- 
dred  yeart  before,  thongb  he  dooi  not  indeed  mention  the 
•tofy  of  Areni.  Then  ho  goee  on  to  infonn  nt,  that  the 
■igration*  of  the  Oanli  into  Italy  and  other  ooantrieB,  was 
•ecailonad  by  their  nombon  bomjp  too  largo  for  their  old 
•ettlemeats:  and  thai  the  two>  brothers  Belioveias  and  Si- 
govesQs  casting  lots  to  determine  whieh  way  they  should 
•taer  their  course,  Italy  fsll  to  Beliovesns  and  Germany  to 
Bisoverat. 

t  ImmiM  WBt  not  Ae  name,  bat  the  title  of  the  jmng 
He  waa  Lord  of  a  Imenmong.    Hetxnria  wu  d^i 


Nor  an  your  prsosodiags  dkhonomUs  or  aafsili 
for  you  follow  the  most  ancient  of  lawa,  whieh 
directs  the  weak  to  ol)ey  the  strong,  from  tbi 
Creator  even  to  the  irrational  part  of  the  creation, 
that  are  taught  by  nature  to  oMke  use  of  the  ad- 
vantage their  strength  affords  them  agaiiut  tin 
/eeble.  Cease  then  to  express  your  coropaanon 
for  the  Clusians,  lest  you  teach  the  Gauls  ia  Uieir 
turn  to  commiserate  Uiose  that  havs  been  op* 
pressed  by  the  Romana*' 

By  tills  answer  the  Romans  clearly  porceired 
that  Brennus  would  come  to  no  tenns;  and  then* 
fore  they  went  into  Clusiam,  where  they  eIlcoa^ 
aged  and  animated  the  inhabitants  to  a  sally  sgaioit 
the  barbarians,  either  to  make  trial  of  the  Anufth 
of  the  Clusians,  or  to  show  their  own.  The 
Clusians  made  the  saily,  and  a  sharp  conflict  en- 
sued near  the  wails,  when  Quintus  Aiuboftns, 
one  of  the  Fabii,  spurred  his  horse  against  a  Gaul 
of  extraordinary  size  and  figure,  who  had  advanoed 
a  good  way  before  the  ranks.  At  first  he  was  not 
known,  because  the  encounter  was  hot,  and  hii 
armor  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  beholders;  but 
when  he  had  overcome  and  killed  the  Gaol,  aii 
came  to  despoil  him  of  his  aims,  Brennss  koew 
him,  and  called  tlie  gods  to  witness,  "Tbtt 
against  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  mankiod  which 
were  esteemed  the  most  sacred  and  iDviolabi^, 
Ambustus  came  as  an  ambassador,  but  acted  aiu 
enemy."  He  drew  off  his  men  directly,  and 
bidding  the  Clusians  farewell,  led  his  army  towani 
Rome.  But  that  he  might  not  seem  to  rejoice 
tliat  such  an  affVont  was  offered,  or  to  have  want* 
ed  a  pretext  for  hostilities,  he  sent  to  demand  the 
offender  in  order  to  punish  him,  and  in  the  mean- 
time advanced  but  slowly. 

The  herald  being  arrived,  the  senate  was  a^ 
sembled,  and  many  spoke  against  the  Fabii,  pa^ 
ticularly  the  priests  called /eeaoift,  represented  the 
action  as  an  ofiense  against  religion,  and  adjured 
the  senate  to  lay  the  whole  guilt  and  the  expie* 
tiou  of  it  upon  the  person  who  alone  wai  to 
blame,  and  so  to  avert  tlie  wrath  of  Heaven  from 
the  rest  of  the  Romans.  These  foeiaUt  were  ap- 
pointed by  Numa,  the  mildest  and  justest  of  kin^ 
conservators  of  peace,  as  well  as  judges  to  gire 
sanction  to  the  just  causes  of  war.  The  senate 
referred  the  matter  to  the  people,  and  tlie  priflfti 
accused  Fabius  with  the  same  ardor  before  them, 
but  such  was  the  disregard  they  expressed  for 
their  persons,  and  such  their  contempt^f  reii?ioB, 
that  they  constituted  that  very  Fabius  and  bii 
brethren  miiUary  trihunet.* 

As  soon  lis  the  Gaols  were  informed  of  this, 
they  were  greatly  enraged,  and  would  no  lonfier 
delay  their  march,  but  hastened  forward  with  the 
utmost  celerity.  Their  pYodigious  numbers,  their 
glittering  arms,  their  fury  and  impettiosity,  stniek 
terror  wherever  they  came ;  the  people  gave  up 
their  lands  for  lost,'  not  doubting  bot  the  citiea 
would  soon  follow :  however,  what  was  beyoad 
all  expectation,  thev  injured  no  man*s  property? 
they  neither  pilhged  tiie  fields,  nor  insulted  tht 
citl«»8;  and  as  they  passed  by,  they  cried  out, 
*'  They  were  going  to  Rome,  they  were  at  war 
with  the  Romans  only,  and  considered  all  othen 
as  their  friends." 

While  the  barbarians  were  going  forward  is 
this  impetuous  manner,  the  tribunes  led  oat  their 
forces  to  battle,  in  number  not  inferiorf  (fo£j^T 


'  The  year  of  Rome  806;  or  (aecordin;  to  MMn«  Cbroao- 
losers)  865. 

t  They  were  inferior  in  nrniber,  for  the  Gaah  were  «*• 
enty  ihoatand;  and  therefore  the  Romana,  wfaeo  tbeyesn* 
to  aetion,  were  oblifed  to  extend  their  wiaft  w  u  to  mui 
their  center  reiy  thta,  whlsh  was  one  rassoo  of  tboir  mM 
beiag  bfoksa. 


CAMILLIiB. 


Ul 


of  iMT^  Owinnd  ImC),  InU  the  mstoit 

|vt  BndittipiiiMd,  wad  smeh  aa  had  never  handled 
aweaiMo  before.   Beside,  they  paid  ne  attentioa 
to  reii|ioa,  havinf  naither  propitiated  the  goda  by 
ittrifiM,  nor  consalted  the   aooihaayen,  aa  was 
their  ditty  u  time  of  danger,  and  before  an  en- 
gtg^meot   Aootber  thingr  which  occasioned  no 
Bttll  coDrumon,  was   tlie    nnmber  of    persons 
joiud  in  the  cenaiaad ;   whereM  before,  they 
W  a^poioted  for  wan  of  leas  consideration  a 
nigWkader^whoin  Uwy  call  dictator t  sensible  of 
W  gmt  eonsoqueoce  it  is  to  good  order  and 
meceti,  it  t  dsofaroos  crisis,  to  be  actuated  aa  it 
wen  wUh  one  mqI*  and  to  have  the  absolute  com- 
■and  iovested  ia  one  pereon.    Their  ungrateful 
tnataieat  of  Caraillosy  too,  was  not  the  least  un- 
happy cireaoBtance;  as  it  now  appeared  danger* 
•as  for  the  generab  to  use  their  authority  without 
MBC  flatteiiaff  iadulgenee  to  the  people. 

la  tbts  eoomtion  they  marched  out  of  the  city, 
nd  eaeamped  aboot  eleven  miles  from  it,  on  the 
Unka  of  the  itTer  AUia,  not  far  from  its  conflu* 
•Bee  with  the  Tiber.  There  the  barbarians  came 
opoQ  them,  and  as  the  Romans  engaged  in  a  die- 
ttderlj  maaner,  they  were  sharoefuliy  beaten  and 
pat  to  flight  Their  left  wing  was  soon  pushed 
iato  dw  river,  and  there  destroyed.  The  right 
^,  which  fitted  the  field  to  avoid  the  charge, 
•id  gained  the  hills,  did  not  suffer  so  much; 
BUT  of  them  eaeaping  to  Rome.  The  net  that 
mrrired  the  carnage,  when  the  enemy  were  sati- 
ated eiih  blood,  Btolo  by  night  to  Veil,  conclud- 
!•!  that  Rome  was  lest,  and  its  inhnbitanto  put  to 
IfaiiwonL 

Tnh  battie  waa  fought  when  the  moon  was  at 
m  aboat  the  summer  aolstice,  the  very  same 
^7  that  the  ahtnghter  of  the  Fabii  happened  long 
Mfoie,*  when  three  bundled  of  them  were  cut 
•a*  by  the  Tuscans.  The  second  misfortune,  how- 
«rer,ao  much  efieed  the  memory  of  the  first, 
^  the  day  ia  aUU  called  the  day  sf  AUia,  from 
bK  rirer  of  that  name. 

Aj  to  the  point,  whether  there  be  any  lucky  or 
talacky  daya^f  aad  whether  Heraclitns  was  right 
i>  Uaoiog  Hestod  for  disUnf  nishing  them  into 
fortiuatB  aad  nnfortnnale,  aa  not  knowing  that 
«•  aatnn  of  all  days  is  the  same,  we  have  con- 
nhnd  it  in  another  place.  But  on  this  occasion 
i^^n  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention  a  few  ex- 
■fplek  The  BoMtians,  on  the  fifth  of  the  month 
which  they  called  Hij^odrommt  and  the  Athe- 
■«»  Ueettomktnm  (July)  gained  two  signal  vic- 
wici,both  of  which  restored  liberty  to  Greece; 
^••■eatleoetra;  the  other  at  Geraetus,  above 
^0  baadnd  veais  before4  when  they  defeated 
[«ttaByas  and  the  Tbeasalians.  On  the  other 
■ud,  the  Peniana  were  beaton  by  the  Greeks  on 
tbiaithof  iMromiofi  (September)  at  Marathon, 
•«  the  thiid  at  Platoa*  as  also  Myeale,  and  on 
^  tweaty.aizUi  at  Arbeli.  About  the  full  moon 
«  the  aame  month,  the  Athenians,  under  the 
««>dMtof  Chahrias,  were  Tlctorious  in  the  sea- 

T  T]«  ucmu  diMied  MOie  days  laeky  aad  oth«n  aa. 
r?J>,«i<Mrfiioai  wne  oocolt  power  which  they  rappoted 
"  »  ;i  jnabcn,  or  iom  di*  aatara  of  the  deities  who 
JWJJM  «w  tbea,  or  else  fron  obMrvation  of  fortansre 
*^«iuitt  tveaia  haviaf  oftoa  happened  oa  partioalar 

«Tk  TbtsMfiaai  aader  the  command  of  Lattamymt 
Me  WaUi  bj  the  B«otiaat  aot  loag  belbra  the  haUle  of 
*™pjla,  tod  littk  BMMv  thaa  one  haadted  yean  before 
wteBkerLioctxa.  There  U  mUo  an  error  heie  ia  the 
imeif  ih«BlMe,pMbaUj  iatiodaeed  hy  Moe  blonderiag 
rmn,  (far  PlotavBh  moat  have  been  well  acqnainled 
•nOcBuet  of  piaoee  ia  Bootia).  Inttead  of  Gcimtat, 
v^imld Rfti Cemwa*:  the  former  waa  apmnoaeory  in 
■^•Ntfcitateiwaaafoitia 


fight  BearKuzeuvaiid  oftHtotweMtletii  they  gutaMd 
the  Tiotory  of  Salamis,  as  we  have  mentioned  im 
tlie  tieatiae  concerning  daya.  The  month  That* 
gdion  (May)  was  also  remarkably  unfortunato  to 
the  barbarians:  for  in  that  month  Alexander  de* 
feated  the  king  of  Persia's  geuerala  near  the 
Gnmicus;  and  the  Carthagiuiana  were  beaten  by 
Timoieon  in  Sicily  on  the  twenty- fourth  of  the 
same;  a  day  still  more  remarkable  (according  to 
Epborus,  Citllistbenes,  Demastor,  and  Phy larch ua) 
for  the  taking  of  Troy.  On  the  contrary,  the 
month  MttugUwon  (August)  which  the  Boiotiane 
call  Fanemas,  was  very  unlucky  to  the  Greeks; 
for  on  the  ssTenth  they  were  beaten  by  Antipater 
in  the  battle  of  Crannon  and  utterly  mined,  and 
before  that,  they  were  defeated  by  Philip  al 
Chaaronea.  And  on  that  aame  day,  mouth,  and 
year,  the  troopa  which  under  Aichidamua  made  • 
descent  upon  Itoly,  were  cut  to  pieces  by  th« 
barbarians.  The  Carthaginians  have  set  a  math 
upon  the  twenty-aecond  of  that  month,  as  a  day 
that  haa  always  brought  upon  them  the  greatest 
calamities.  At  the  same  time  I  am  not  ignonnt 
that  about  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  mye* 
tertes,  Thebea  waa  demolished  by  Alexander;  and 
after  that,  on  the  same  twentieth  of  Betdrmmom 
(September)  a  day  aacied  to  the  solemnities  of 
Bacchue,  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receive  • 
Macedonian  garrison.  On  one  and  the  same  dayi 
the  Romana,  nnder  the  command  of  (3mpio,  were 
stripped  of  their  camp  by  the  Cimbri,  and  after* 
want  under  Lncullus  conquered  Tigranes  and  th« 
Armeniana.  King  Attains  and  Pompey  the  Qrsat» 
both  died  on  their  birth  days.  And  I  could  give 
account  of  many  othera  who  on  the  aame  day  al 
different  periods  have  experienced  both  good  aad 
bad  fortune.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  Romane 
marked  the  day  of  their  defeat  at  All  la  as  unfor- 
tunate ;  and  as  superstitions  feara  generally  in- 
crease upon  a  misfortune,  they  not  only  distin* 
guishod  that  as  such,  but  Uie  two  next  that  follow 
it  in  every  month  throughout  the  year. 

If,  alter  so  decisive  a  battle,  the  Gauie  had  im* 
mediately  pursued  the  fugitives,  there  would  have 
been  nothing  to  hinder  the  entire  destruction  of 
Rome  and  ail  that  remained  in  it;  with  such  terror 
was  the  city  struck  at  the  return  of  those  that 
escaped  from  the  bottle,  and  ao  filled  with  confu* 
slon  and  distraction!  But  the  Gauls,  not  imagin- 
log  the  Tictory  to  be  so  great  as  it  was,  in  tiie 
excess  of  their  joy  indulged  themselves  in  good 
cheer,  and  ahared  the  plunder  of  the  camp;  \^ 
which  means  numbers  that  were  for  leaving  the 
city  liad  leisure  to  escape,  and  those  that  remained 
had  time  to  recollect  tbemaelTes  and  prepare  for 
their  defense.  For,  quitting  the  rest  of  the  city, 
they  reUred  to  the  Capitol,  which  Uiey  fortified 
with  strong  ramparte  and  provided  well  with  arms. 
But  their  first  care  was  or  their  holy  things,  most 
of  which  they  conveyed  Into  the  Capitol.  As  for 
the  sacred  fire,  the  eestoi  etr^as  took  it  up,  to- 
gether with  other  holy  relics,  and  fled  away  with 
it:  though  some  will  have  it,  that  they  have  not 
the  charge  of  anything  but  that  ever -living  fire 
which  Noma  appointeid  to  be  worshiped  as  the 
principle  of  all  things.  It  is  indeed  the  roost 
active  thing  in  nature;  and  all  generation  either 
is  motion,  or,  at  least,  with  motion.  Other  parte 
of  matter,  when  the  heat  fails,  lie  aloggish  and 
dead,  and  crave  the  foree  of  fire  as  an  informing 
soul;  and  when  that  comes,  they  acquire  some 
active  or  passive  quality.  Hence  it  was  that  Nu- 
ma,  a  man  curious  in  his  researches  into  nature, 
and  on  account  of  his  wisdom  supposed  to  have 
conversed  with  the  muses,  consecrated  this  fire, 
and  otdend  11  to  be  perpetually  kept  up,  •■  aa 
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Inw^  of  that  eternal  p^ver  which  pteaenree  end 
aeiuatee  the  usiverae.  Othen  My,  that  aceordiagf 
to  the  Qaage  of  the  Greeka»  the  fire  ie  kept  ever 
burning  before  the  holy  plaoee,  ae  an  embieoi  of 
purity  ;  but  tliat  there  are  other  thing*  in  the 
most  secret  part  of  the  temple,  kept  from  the 
eight  of  all  but  thoae  virgtua  whom  they  call  eet- 
foto;  aud  tlie  moat  current  opinion  ia,  that  the 
palladium  of  Troy,  which  .£neaa  brought  into 
Italy,  ia  laid  up  tliere. 

0 there  ny,  the  Samothracian  gode  are  there 
concealed,  whom  Dardanns,*  after  he  had  built 
Troy,  brought  to  that  city  aud  caused  to  be  wor- 
ahiped;  and  that  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  ^iieas 
privately  carried  Uiem  off,  and  kept  them  until  he 
■ettlod  in  Italy.  But  thoae  that  pieteud  to  know 
most  about  these  matters,  say,  there  are  placed 
there  two  casks  of  a  moderate  else,  the  one  open 
and  empty,  the  other  full  and  sealed  ap,  bat 
neither  of  them  to  be  aeen  by  any  bat  thoae 
holy  virgins.  O theirs,  again,  think  tbia  is  all  a 
mistake,  which  aroae  from  their  putting  most  of 
their  sacred  utensils  in  two  casks,  aud  hiding 
them  under  ground  in  the  temple  of  Quirioua, 
and  that  the  place,  from  those  caaks,  ia  still  called 
DoUolo. 

They  took,  however,  with  them,  the  choiceet 
and  moat  sacred  things  they  had,  and  fled  with 
them  along  the  side  of  the  river;  wliere  Luciua 
AlbinuH,  a  plebeian,  among  othen  Uiat  were  mak- 
ing their  eecape,  waa  carrying  his  wife  and 
children  and*  some  of  his  meet  necessary  move- 
blee  in  a  wagon.  But  when  he  saw  the  vestala  in 
a  helpless  and  weary  condition,  carrying  in  their 
arms  tlie  sacred  symbols  of  the  gods,  he  immedi- 
ately  took  out  his  family  and  gooda,  and  put  the 
virgins  in  the  wagon,  that  they  might  make  their 
eecape  to  some  of  the  Grecian  citica.t  This  piety 
of  Albinus,  and  the  veneration  he  expre«sed  for 
the  gods  at  so  dangerous  a  juncture,  deeerves  to 
be  recorded. 

As  ftfr  the  other  priesta,  and  the  most  ancient 
of  the  senators  that  were  of  consular  dignity,  or 
had  been  honored  with  triumphs,  thev  could  not 
bear  to  think  of  quitting  tlie  city.  They,  there- 
fore,  put  on  their  holy  veetmenta  and  robea  of 
atate,  and,  in  a  form  dfctated  by  Fabius,  the  ponH" 
fix  maxkiuu,  making  their  vows  to  the  gods^  de- 
voted tliemselves  for  their  country:  thus  attired, 
they  aat  down  in  their  ivory  chaiia  in  the  jbricm,^ 
prepared  for  the  worst  extremity. 

The  third  day  after  the  battle,  Brennna  arrived 
with  his  army;  and  finding  tlie  gates  of  tlie  city 
opened,  and  tlie  whole  destltnte  of  guarda,  at  first 
he  had  some  apprehensions  of  a  stratagem  or  am- 
buscade, for  he  could  not  think  the  Romana  had  so 

*  Dardnnnt,  who  floarithed  in  the  time  of  Moms,  shovt 
the  year  before  Cbrit t  1480,  it  laid  to  have  been  originally 
of  Arcndia,  from  whence  be  passed  to  Samothrace.  After> 
ward  be  married  Batoa  or  Arista,  the  daof  hter  of  Tencer, 
kinc  of  Phrygia.  Uf  the  Samotbraelaa  gods  we  have  al> 
teady  given  an  account;  but  may  add  here,  from  Macrobiaa, 
that  the  dii  magni,  which  Dardanns  broocht  firom  Bamo- 
thraoe,  were  the  penatss,  or  boasehold  gods,  which  ^neas 
afterward  carried  into  Italy.  Dionysins  of  Halicaraassas 
•Mrs,  he  had  seen  the  p0uaU9  in  an  old  temple  at  Rome. 
They  were  of  antique  workmanship,  representing  two  young 
men  sitting,  and  holding  each  a  lance  in  his  band,  and  had 
for  Uieir  inscription  D««<w,  instead  of  Ptnas, 

t  Albinnf  condncted  them  to  Care,  a  city  of  Heiraria, 
where  they  met  with  a  fhvorable  reception.  The  vettaU 
remained  a  considerable  time  at  C»re,  and  there  performed 
the  usual  rites  of  religion;  and  hence  those  rights  were 
saRed  CrrfwoMMJ. 

X  The  Romans  believed,  that,  by  these  votnatai^  eonae- 
erntiont  to  the  infernal  gods,  disorder  and  oonfnsion  were 
broiu^t  among  the  enemy. 

9  Thete  ivory,  or  eumU  chairs  wera  used  onlv  by  thoae 
who  had  borne  the  roost  Honorable  offices,  and  the  pettoai 
vbo  had  a  right  to  sit  ia  them  bora  also  ivory  auvoe. 


entlnly  given  >  tfaemaelTea  up  to  despdr.  Bat 
when  he  fonnd  it  to  be  ao  In  reality,  he  entered  by 
the  GbKtne  gate,  and  took  Rome,  a  tittle  mors 
than  three  hundred  and  atxty  year*  after  its  foao- 
dation;  if  it  ia  likely  that  any  exact  account  hss 
been  kept  of  those  times,*  the  confusion  of  which 
haa  oecaaioned  ao  much  obscurity  in  things  of  a 
later  dale. 

Some  nncertain  nrniors,  however,  of  Rome*i 
being  taken,  appear  to  have  aeon  paas'-d  into 
Greece.  For  Heraclldee  of  Pontas,'t>  who  lived 
not  long  after  tlieae  timea,  in  his  treatise  eraeera- 
vn<i  the  sotti,  relatea  that  an  account  was  broa^ht 
from  the  west,  that  an  army  from  the  countr)*  of 
the  Hyperboreanat  had  taken  a  Greek  city  called 
Rome,  sitnated  aome where  near  the  Great  Se& 
But  I  do  not  wonder  that  each  a  fabulous  writer 
aa  Heraclides  shontd  embelliah  his  account  of  the 
taking  of  Rome  with  the  pompous  terms  of 
Hyperboreana  and  the  Great  Sea.  It  is  very  desr 
that  Aristotle  the  philosopher  had  heard  that 
Rome  waa  taken  by  the  Gauls;  but  he  calls  iti 
deliverer  Lucius;  whereas  Camillns  was  not 
called  Lucius  but  Marcus.  Theee  authors  had  no 
better  authority  than  common  report 

Brennna,  thus  in  poaseasion  of  Rome,  set  a 
strong  guaid  about  the  Capitol,  aud  himself  went 
down  into  the  forum;  where  be  was  straek  with 
amazement  at  the  sight  of  so  many  men  seated  ia 
great  state  and  silence,  who  neither  rose  up  at  the 
approach  of  their  enemiee,  nor  changea  coan- 
tenanoe  or  color,  but  leaned  upon  their  ttMrta, 
and  aat  looking  upon  each  other  without  fearer 
concern.  The  Gaula  astonished  at  ao  surprisiof  a 
apectacle,  and  regarding  them  aa  superior  beings^ 
for  a  long  time  were  afraid  to  approach  or  touch 
them.  At  lest  one  of  them  ventured  to  go  nesr 
Maniua  Papirias,  and  advancing  his  hand,  %enQj 
atroked  his  beaid,  which  waa  very  long:  open 
which,  Paplrius  struck  him  on  the  head  with  bii 
staff,  and  wounded  him.  The  barbarian  thea 
drew  hia  sword  and  killed  him.  After  thif,  the 
Gaula  fell  upon  the  reat  and  alow  them,  and  con- 
tinuing their  rage,  dispatched  all  that  canN  is 
their  way.  Then  for  many  days  together  they 
pillaged  the  housea  and  carried  off  Uie  spoil;  at 
laat  they  aet  fire  to  the  city,  and  demolished  whit 
eaeaped  the  flamee,  to  express  their  IndigDatioo 
againat  thoae  in  the  Capitol,  who  obeyed  not  their 
summons,  but  made  a  vigoroua  defenae,  andj|reat- 
ly  annoyed  the  beaiegera  from  the  walls.  Ttiis  it 
was  that  provoked  them  to  destroy  tlie  whole  city, 
and  to  dispatch  all  that  fell  into  their  hands,  with- 
out apariug  either  sex  or  age. 

Ae  by  the  length  of  the  siege  provisions  begao 
to  fail  the  Gaula,  they  divided  their  forces,  aod 
part  atayed  with  the  king  before  that  fortrefl, 
while  part  foraged  the  country,  and  laid  waste  tha 
towns  and  villages.  Their  success  had  inspired 
them  with  auch  confidence,  that  they  did  not  le^ 
In  a  body,  but  carel«asly  wandered  about  iu  dif- 
ferent troopaand  parties.  It  happened  that  the 
largest  and  beat  disciplined  eorpa  went  agaiost 


•  Livy  tells  ■•,  that  the  Ronaaa  of  those  ti«es  dia  ool 
mneh  apply  themselves  to  writing,  and  that  the  eoiDai«fltJ>' 
ries  of  the  poiOi^ces,  and  their  oUier  monamentB,  boU>  pa> 
lie  and  private,  were  destroyed  when  the  city  wai  bvo*" 
by  the  Oants.  ^    . 

t  Ue  lived  at  that  voir  Ubo:  for  he  was  at  first  Pitted 
scholar,  and  afterward  AriiloUe*as  and  Plato  was  bat  kttt 
one  years  old  when  Itome  was  taken  .. 

t  The  aneienu  called  all  the  fnhabttaaU  of  the  DO<a, 
Hpp0rb9r»miUy  and  the  Mediterranean,  the  Gredt  Srs,  w 
distingniah  it  ih>m  the  Bnxiae.  Notwithstandinr  tbat,  W' 
raolidea  was  right  In  this;  he  mtghtbe  a  veiy  fabuloai  wniiK 
so  was  lierodotttt;  and  to  were  the  ancient  histonus  « 
almost  all  oonntries:  and  the  roasoa  ia  obvioas;  thsy*" 
little  Bioia  thaa  traditfsn  10  write  floM. 


CAMILI.U8. 


lit 


iidM,  when  GamiOii,  ihioe  his  asile,  llted  ftn 

ibaolBte  ntlTsmeot.  This  giwd  eTaot,  howoTMTy 
imkcaed  him  into  actioot  mod  his  mind  wum  mh- 
pioyed  in  contriTing,  not  bow  to  keep  himMtf 
couched  and  to  iroid  the  Gaula,  bat,  if  aa  op- 
ponaoity  shoold  offer,  to  attack  and  conqoer 
them.  Perceiving  that  the  Ardeans  were  not  de- 
fiei-'at  in  nomberB,  but  in  courage  and  discipline, 
whicb  was  owiug  to  the  inexperience  and  inacti- 
Tit)  of  their  officers,  he  applied  first  to  the  yonng 
mo,  and  toid  them,  *'  They  ought  not  to  ascribe 
the  defeat  of  the  Romans  to  the  valor  of  the  Gauls, 
V  b  cdoader  the  cai&mities  they  had  suffered  in 
Ibe  Djdst  of  their  infatuation,  as  brought  upon 
them  hj  men  who,  in  (act,  could  not  claim  the 
oKrii  of  the  Tictory,  but  as  tlie  work  of  fortune. 
1^1  it  woald  be  gioriouK,  though  they  risked 
Bomethiog  by  it,  to  repel  a  foreign  and  kiarbarons 
eumy,  whose.end  in  conquering  was,  like  fire,  to 
dtftroy  what  they  subdued :  bnt  that  if  they 
voQid  asanM  a  proper  spirit,  he  would  give  iliem 
la  oppoitaoity  to  conqoer  withoat  any  hazard  at 
aO."  Wiieo  he  found  the  young  men  were 
{ileased  with  bis  discoarse,  he  went  next  to  the 
oagijtiates  and  senate  of  Ardea;  and  having  per^ 
naded  them  also  to  adopt  his  scheme,  he  armed 
aB  thai  were  of  a  proper  age  for  it,  and  drew  them 
B?  within  the  walls,  that  the  enemy  who  were  but  at 
asDalldistan€e,might  not  know  whatbe  wasabouL 

The  Gaols  hsTiog  scoured  the  country,  and 
UM  themselres  with  plunder,  encamped  upon 
1^  plains  in  a  careless  and  disorderly  manner. 
Nifbt  foaad  them  iutozicated  with  wine,  and 
sleiKe  rei^Ded  in  the  camp.  As  soon  as  Camil- 
las was  informed  of  this  by  his  spies,  he  led  the 
Amos  out;  and  having  passed  the  intermediate 
■pace  witbont  noise,  be  reached  their  camp  about 
mdai^l  Then  be  ordered  a  loud  shout  to  be 
ftt  op,  and  the  tro«peto  to  sound  on  all  sides,  to 
n88e  the  gn-ater  cenfnsion:  but  it  was  with  dif- 
ficulty they  nco?ered  themselves  from  their  sleep 
m^  intoiication.  A  few,  whom  fear  had  made 
mer,  snatched  up  their  arms  to  oppose  Camillns, 
■ac  fell  with  their  weapons  in  their  hands:  but 
w  pt»tesi  part  of  them,  buried  in  sleep  and 
viae,  were  snrprised  unarmed^  and  easily  dfs- 
P^'  A  small  namber,  that  in  the  night  es* 
ON  oat  of  the  camp,  and  wandered  in  the  fieids, 
»€tt  picked  ap  next  day  by  the  cavalry,  and  put 
» the  Bword. 

Tbe  fame  of  this  aeUon,  soon  reaching  the 
Bsighboring  cities,  drew  out  many  of  their  ablest 
*vnois.  Particularly  such  of  the  Romans  as 
Md  «aped  from  the  battle  of  AUia  to  Veii,  la- 
aeated  with  themselves  in  some  such  manner  as 
«a.  "What  a  general  has  Heaven  token  from 
-*»ae  in  C«nlllas»  to  adorn  the  Ardeans  with 
'««ploitiI  while  tbe  city  which  produced  and 
HBoght  op  (0  great  a  man  is  absolutely  ruined. 
Aaj  we  for  want  of  a  leader,  sit  idle  within  the 

J!r  n  "^"r  *^^'y'  *«*  *»^y  **»•  Hberties  of 
^y-  Come,  then,  let  us  send  to  the  Ardeans  to 
^°«ad  ou  eeoeral,  or  else  take  our  weapons  and 
J»  to  hioi:  for  he  is  no  longer  an  exile,  nor  we 
««»»,  baring  no  country  but  what  is  in  poo- 
■woa  of  an  enemy.** 

C^^  °^^"»»  '^M  agreed  to,  and  they  sent  to 
™'"  »»  «Bl«al  him  to  accept  of  the  oom- 
jwfl.  Bnt  he  answeied,  he  conld  not  do  it,  be- 
fc  IK  p  *  ^8^!y  appointed  to  it,  by  the  Romans 
^IJ* Capitol.  f„  te  looked  upon  them,  while 
^  were  in  bein|^  as  the  comroonwsalth,  and 
w»u  "y  ^  ^^^  «"!•"»  *>«*  without  them 
!!!!!lgtje  so  officious  as  to  intorpose.* 

,,^  «y».  the  Kmb«  Mldlert  at  Veil  appli«J  to  the 
^"^««t wMit  te Ike Ctoptlallbr leave,  bofsM  they 


Tbey  ndnind  te  BdMf  nd  1 

lua,  but  knew  not  how  to  send  the  propooal  to  tb* 
Capitol.  It  asemed  indeed  imposoiblo  for  a  meih 
senger  to  pass  into  the  dtadeJ,  while  tlie  enemy 
Msslonoftheoit] 


were  in  possession  of  the  city.  However,  a  young 
man,  named  Pontius  Cominius,  not  distinguished 
by  his  birth,  but  fond  of  glory,  readily  took  npoa 
him  the  commiasion.  He  carried  no  hatters  to  tfan 
cltiiens  in  the  Capitol,  lest,  if  he  should  happm 
to  be  taken,  the  enemy  should  discover  by  tiieaii 
tlie  intentions  of  Camillns.  Having  dressed  him* 
self  in  mean  attire,  under  which  he  conoeal«d  soma 
pieces  of  cork,  he  traveled  all  day  without  fear, 
and  approached  the  city  as  it  ^w  dark.  H« 
could  not  pass  the  river  by  the  bridge,  because  It 
was  guarded  by  the  Oauls;  and,  therefore,  took 
his  clothes,  which  were  neither  many  nor  heavy, 
and  bound  them  about  his  head;  and  having  Im 
himself  upon  tlie  pieces  of  eork,  easily  swam  ovar 
and  reached  the  city.  Then  avoldiuff  those  qnar- 
tofs  where,  by  the  lighto  and  noise,  he  oonclndsd 


they  kept  watoh,  he  went  to  the  Gsfwentel  gato, 
where  there  was  the  greatest  alienee,  and  wmm 
the  hill  of  tbe  Capita  is  the  steepest  and  most 
craggy.  Up  this  he  rot  unperoeived,  by  a  way 
the  most  difficult  and  dreadful,  and  advanced  near 
the  guards  upon  the  walls.  After  he  had  hailed 
them  and  told  them  his  name,  they  received  hiai 
with  joy,  and  conducted  him  to  the  magiatretss. 

The  senate  was  presently  assembled,  and  he  iM- 
qnainted  them  with  the  vkstory  of  Camillns,  whidi 
Uiey  had  not  heard  of  before,  as  well  as  with  th» 
proceedings  of  the  soldten  at  Veii,  and  exhorted 
them  to  confirm  CamiUus  in  the  command,  as  tlM 
citlxens  out  of  Rome  would  obey  none  but  him 
Having  heard  hia  report  and  consul  ted  togethei^ 
they  declared  Camillns  dtetotor,and  sent  Pontius 
back  the  aame  way  he  came,  who  was  equally 
fortunate  in  his  return;  for  he  passed  bv  the  ena* 
my  undiscovered,  and  delivered  to  the  Romans  al 
Veii  the  decrse  of  the  senate,  wiiich  they  reeeivad 
with  pleasure. 

Camillnsy  at  hia  arrival,  found  twentr  thoumad 
of  them  in  arms,  to  whom  he  added  a  greater 


number  of  tbe  allies,  and  prepared  to  attack  tba 
enemy.  Thus  was  be  appointed  dictator  tbe  sa* 
cond  time,  and  having  put  kimaelf  at  the  head  of 
the  Romans  and  confederates,  be  marebed  oat 
against  the  Gauls. 

Meantime,  some  of  the  barbarians,  employed  la 
the  siege,  happening  to  pass  by  the  place  whera 
Pontius  bad  made  his  way  by  night  up  to  tbe  Ci^ 
pitoi,  observed  manv  traces  of  his  feet  and  handl, 
as  he  had  worked  himself  up  the  rock,  torn  off 
what  grew  there,  and  tumbled  down  the  mohL 
Of  this  they  informed  the  king;  who  coming  and 
viewing  it,  for  the  present  said  nothing;  but  la 
the  evening  be  aasembled  the  lightest  and  most 
active  of  his  men,  who  were  the  Ukeliest  to  climb 
any  difficult  bight,  and  thus  addreased  themt 
'<  The  enemy  have  themselves  shown  us  a  way  ta 
reach  them,  which  we  were  ignonnt  of,  and  hava 
proved  that  this  rock  is  neitlier  inaccessible  nor 
nntrodden  by  human  feet  What  a  shame  would 
it  be  then,  after  having  made  a  beginning,  not  to 
finish;  and  to  quit  the  place  as  impregnable, when 
the  Romans  Uiemaelvea  have  taught  us  how  to 
take  it!  Where  it  was  easy  for  one  man  to  as- 
cend, it  cannot  be  difficult  for  many,  one  by  one; 
nay,  should  many  attempt  it  together,  they  will 
find  great  advantage  in  assisting  each  other.  la 
the  meantime,  I  intend  great  rewards  and  honon 


ofibred  the  eoaiaiead  to  Canlllai.  Bo  mneh  regard  had 
tliOM  brmve  mn  Ibr  the  eonttitatioB  of  tb«ir  covauy,  theagb 
BoaM  then  lay  la  sskee.    Eveiy  private  ssaa  was  iadsed  % 
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for  ••di  M  ■hail  dMiagviih  thoisaelves  on  this 


TIm  Gaalt  nadlly  embraced  the  king'*  propo- 
mIj  and  aboat  midnight  a  namber  at  them  toge- 
ther, began  to  climb  the  rock  in  eUcnce,  which, 
tfaoagb  steep  and  cmggv,  proved  more  practicable 
than  they  expected.  The  tbremoat,  iiaving  gain- 
ed the  top,  put  theraaelTes  in  order,  and  were 
ready  to  take  posaessiou  of  the  wall,  and  to  fall 
upon  the  goanw,  who  were  fast  asleep;  for  neither 
man  nor  dog  perceived  their  comlag.  However, 
there  were  certain  eacred  geeee  kept  near  Jnno's 
temple,*  and  at  other  times  plentifully  M;  but  at 
this  time,  as  corn  and  the  other  proviuons  that 
remained  were  scarce  sufficient  for  the  men,  they 
were  neglected  and  In  poor  condition.  This  ani- 
mal Is  naturally  quick  of  hearing,  and  soon  al- 
armed at  any  noise;  and  as  hunger  kept  them 
(waking  and  uneasy,  they  Immediately  perceived 
the  coming  of  tlie  Gaols,  and  running  at  them 
with  all  the  noise  they  conld  make,  they  awoke 
all  the  gnnrds.  The  barbarians  now,  perceiving 
they  were  discovered,  advanoed  with  loud  shouts 
And  grsat  fury.  The  Romans  in  haste  snatched 
«p  such  weapons  oa  came  to  hand,  and  acquitted 
themselves  like  men  on  this  sudden  emergency. 
Fint  of  all,  Manilas,  a  man  of  eonsular  dignity, 
remarkable  for  his  strength  and  extraordinary 
eourage,  engaged  two  Gauls  at  once;  and  as  one 
of  them  was  lifting  up  bis  battle-axe,  with  his 
•word  cut  off  his  right  hand:  at  the  same  Ume  he 
thrust  the  boss  of  his  shield  u  the  fece  of  the 
other,  and  dashed  him  down  Uk.  precipice.  Thus, 
•taading  upon  the  rampart,  with  those  that  had 
eome  to  his  asiistance,  and  fought  by  his  side, 
he  drove  back  the  rest  of  the  Gauls  that  had 
got  up,  who  were  no  great  number,  and  who  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  such  an  attempt  The 
Romans  having  thus  escaped  tlie  danger  that 
threatened  them,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  threw 
the  <^ker  that  commanded  the  watch  down  the 
rock  among  the  enemy,  and  decreed  Manlins  a 
reward  for  his  victory,  which  had  more  of  honor 
tn  it  tlian  profit;  for  every  man  gave  him  what  he 
liad  for  one  day*s  allowance,  which  was  half  a 
pound  of  bread  and  a  quartern  of  the  Greek  etOyU. 

After  this,  the  Oauls  began  to  lose  courage: 
For  previsions  were  scarce,  and  they  could  not 
forage,  for  fear  of  Camlllu9.t  Sickness,  too,  pre- 
vailwi  among  them,  which  took  its  rise  from  the 
heaps  of  dead  bodies,  and  from  their  encamping 
amidst  the  rubbish  of  the  houses  they  had  burned; 
whore  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  ashes,  as, 
when  raised  by  the  winds,  or  healed  by  the  eun, 
^y  their  dry  and  acrid  quality  so  corrupted  the 
air,  that  every  breath  of  it  was  pernlciotts.  But 
what  ail^cted  them  most  was,  the  change  of  cli- 
mate; for  they  had  lived  in  countriea  that  a  bound- 
ad  witli  shades,  and  agreeable  shelten  from  the 
lieat,  and  were  now  got  into  grounds  that  were 
low  and  unhealthy  in  autumn.  Ail  this,  together 
with  the  length  and  tediousness  of  the  siege,  which 
had  now  lasted  more  than  six  months,  caused 
tnch  desolation  among  them,  and  carried  off  such 
ttumbers,  that  the  oarcasses  lay  unburied. 

The  besieged,  however,  were  not  in  a  much 
better  condition.    Famine,  which  now  pressed 


M*  ever  afUr  liad  hi  hoeor  at  Emb«,  ud  m 
took  of  them  ftlway*  k«pt  ai  th*  exiMBM  of  tli«  public.  A 
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them  hard,  and  their  ignorance  of  what  CamfllBa 
was  doing,  caused  no  small  dejection:  for  the  bar- 
barians guarded  the  city  with  so  much  care,  thai 
it  was  impossible  to  send  any  messenger  to  hloa. 
Both  sides  being  thus  equally  discouraged,  tha 
advanced  guards,  who  were  near  enough  to  con- 
verse, first  began  to  talk  of  treating.  Aa  the 
motion  was  approved  by  those  that  had  the  chief 
direction  of  anain,  Solpitius,  one  of  the  military  * 
tribunes,  went  and  conferred  with  Brennus;  where 
it  was  agreed  that  the  Romans  should  pay  a  thou- 
sand pounds  weight  of  gold,*  and  that  the  Gauls 
upon  the  receipt  of  it,  should  immediately  quit 
the  city  and  Its  territories.  When  the  condiUona 
were  sworn  to,  and  the  gold  was  brought,  ibe 
Gauls  endeavoring  to  avail  themselves  of  fiUaa 
weights  privately  at  first,  and  afterward  openly, 
drew  down  their  own  side  of  the  balance.  The 
Romans  expressing  their  resentment,  Brennns,  in 
a  eontemptuoua  and  insulting  manner,  took  off 
his  sword,  and  threw  It,  belt  and  all,  Into  tfa* 
scale:  And  when  Snlpitiua  asked  what  that  meaiit» 
he  answered,  '*  What  should  it  mean  but  woe  to 
the  conquered:"  which  became  a  proverbul  say- 
ing. Some  of  the  Romans  were  highly  incensed 
at  this,  and  talked  of  returning  with  their  gold* 
and  enduring  the  utmost  extremities  of  the  siege; 
but  othera  were  of  opinion,  that  It  was  better  to 
pass  by  a  small  injury,  since  the  Indignity  lay  not 
In  paying  more  than,  was  due,  but  in  paying  any* 
thing  at  all;  a  disgrace  only  consequent  upon  tba 
necessity  of  the  times. 

While  they  were  thus  disputing  with  the  Ganla, 
Gamillus  arrived  at  the  gates;  and  being  Informed 
of  what  had  passed,  ordered  the  main  U>dy  of  hJa 
army  to  advance  slowly  and  in  good  order,  while 
he  with  a  select  band  marohed  hastily  up  to  the 
Romans,  who  all  gave  place,  and  received  the  dic- 
tator with  respect  and  silence.  Then  he  took  tlio 
gold  out  of  the  scales  and  gave  It  to  the  /ielora* 
and  ordered  the  Gauls  to  take  away  the  balance 
and  the  weights,  and  to  be  gone;  telling  them*  U 
loos  the  euttam,  of  Ike  Roman$,  to  ddiver  their  coins- 
try  with  9lerit  not  with  gold.  And  when  Brennoa 
expressed  his  Indignation,  and  complained  he  had 
greut  iniustice  done  him  by  this  inrrectiou  of  tlia 
treaty,  Gamillus  answered,  ''That  It  was  noFar 
lawfully  made:  nor  could  it  be  valid  without  hia 
consent,  who  was  dictator  and  sole  magistrate; 
they  had,  therefore,  acted  without  proper  author- 
ity: but  they  might  make  their  proposals  now  ha 
was  come,  whom  the  laws  had  Invested  with  power 
either  to  pardon  the  suppliant  or  to  punisn  the 
guilty,  if  proper  satisfaction  was  not  made." 

At  this,  Brennus  was  still  more  highly  incensed^ 
and  a  skirmish  ensued;  swords  were  drawn  oa 
both  sides,  and  thrusts  exchanged  In  a  confused 
manner,  which  it  is  easy  to  conceive  must  be  the 
case,  amidst  the  ruins  of  houses  and  in  narrow 
streets,  where  there  was  not  room  to  draw  up 
regularly.  Brennus,  however,  soon  recollected 
himself,  and  drew  off  his  forces  into  the  camp» 
with  the  loss  of  a  small  number.  In  the  night,  he 
ordered  them  to  inarch,  and  quit  the  city;  and 
having  retreated  about  eight  miles  from  it,  he  en- 
camped upon  the  Gabian  road.  Early  in  the 
morning  Gamillus  came  up  with  them,  his  arma 
dassling  the  sight,  and  his  men  full  of  spirits  and 
fire.  A  sharp  engagement  ensued,  whlcn  lasted  a 
long  time:  at  length  the  Gauls  were  routed  with 
great  slaughter,  and  their  camp  taken.  Some  of 
those  that  fled  were  killed  In  the  pursuit,  but  the 
greater  part  were  cut  In  pieces  by  the  people  fn 
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ftft  m^l^twfaH  toWM  Md  Ttgfw,  who  fell  vpoii 
tiKm  «s  they  ^re  d!apened.* 
Thnt  wu  Rome  etAogely   takeD,  and  more 

tfiangely  recorered,  afterit  bad  been  eeven  mouthe 
la  tbe  fottenion  ef  the  barbarians;  for  they  enter- 
«d  it  a  liule  after  the  Idet,  the  fifteenth  of  July, 
uid  were  drivea  out  about  the  /(iet,  the  thirteenth 
«f  Febravy  following.     Camiilua  returned   In 
triamph,  wbeeame  the  deliverer  of  his  lost  country, 
»ad  thf  ratonr  of  Rome.    Thoee  that  had  quitted 
the  pkee  before  the  siege,  with  tlieir  wives  and 
ciiiidrea,  bow  followed  his  chariot;  and  they  that 
bad  beea  besiefed  In  the  Capitol,  and  were  almost 
periwiuf  with  hanger,  met  the  others  and  em- 
Braced  them,  weeplog  for  joy  at  this  unexpected 
pj^asore,  which  they  almost  con:iidered  as  a  dream. 
Th«  priests  sod  miaisiers  of  the  gods  bring!  og 
back  with  tliem  what  holy  things  they  had  hid 
•r  conveyed  away  when  they  fled,  affbraed  a  moat 
desirable  Riectaele  to  the  people;  and  they  gave 
tiiera  the  eladest  welcome,  as  if  the  gods  them- 
s^Tcs  had  retarn-d  with  them  to  Rome.     Next, 
Cvaillos  8acri£ced  to  tlie  gods,  and  purified  the 
city,  to  a  iorm  dicUted  by  the  pontlfils.     He  re- 
bolit  the  former  temples,  and  erected  a  new  one 
to  AutM  Ififntm,  the  tptmker,  or  voamery  upon 
the  very  spot  where  the  voice  from  heaven  an- 
BOBQcbd  ia  the  aight  to  Marcus  Ceditius  the  corn- 
Is;  of  the  barbarians.    There  was,  indeed,  no 
■mall  diffiealty  in  discovering   the  places  where 
the  temples  had  stood,  but  it  was  effected  by  the 
leal  of  Camillas,  and  the  industry  of  the  priests. 

As  it  was  necesnry  to  rebuild  the  city  which 
was  entirely  demolished,  a  heartless  despondency 
setxed  the  raaltitade,  and  they  invented  pretexts 
of  delay.  They  were  In  want  of  all  necessary 
materials,  and  bad  more  occasion  for  repose  and 
refreshment  after  their  sofTeriugs,  than  to  labor 
tad  wear  themselves  out,  when  their  bodies  were 
veai,  and  their  sabstanee  was  gone.  Tliey  had, 
lher?fofe,  a  secret  attachment  to  Veii,  a  city  which 
innataed  entire,  and  was  provided  with  every- 
thing. Thb  gave  a  handle  to  their  demagogues 
to  baiangae  them,  as  ssnal,  in  a  way  agreeable  to 
tbnr  iBcIinaUotts,  and  made  them  listen  to  sedi- 
tloot  speeches  aninst  Camillns:  •*  As  if,  to  gratify 
Us  ambition  and  thirst  of  glory,  he  would  deprive 
tbeca  of  a  dty  fit  to  receive  them,  force  them  to 
pitch  their  tenU  among  rubbish,  and  rebuild  a 
reio  that  1^  like  one  great  funeral  pil«:  in  order 
^  be  might  not  only  be  called  the  general  and 
«eutor  of  Rome,  bat  the  founder  too,  instead  of 
"walas,  whose  right  he  invaded." 

Ob  this  account,  the  aeuare,  afraid  of  an  Insar- 

Kcti^a,  would  not  let  Camillns  lay  down  the  dlc- 

htoidiip  within  the  year,  as  he  desired,  though  no 

^  permn  had  ever  borne  tliat  high  office  more 

foa  nx  moaths.    In  the  meantime,  they  went 

i^it  to  console  the  people,  to   gain  them  by 

c>RaKs  and  kind  persuasions.     One  while  they 

ilMved  them  the  monuments  and  tombs  of  their 

tHoton;  then  they  put  them  in  mind  of  their 

fcfflples  and  holy  places,  which  Romulus  and 

/fsma,  and  the  other  kings,  had  consecrated  and 

left  is  charge  with  tliem.    Above  all,  amidst  the 

Mcred  and  awful  symbols,  they  took  care  to  make 

Ibem  reeolleet  the  fresh  human  head,t  which  w 


I  to  (|aestion  the  trvth  of  tb«  latter  pact 
Ptotafch  copiod  it  horn  Liry.    Bat  Polybioi 

_^ Baeh  m  aocaaliy  raeoivisf  tho  goM  ffoan  tlw 

iMsai,  aa4  sotaraiM  is  asfotj  to  their  owa  eoaaliy;  aad 
ikM  ii  oaStmfA  bf  Jartis,  Ssetoniat,  aad  ovoa  bjr  li^ 
kiBirir,  b  iMthcr  pan  of  hi*  hlftory,  x.  16. 

tndi  ftMff  happraod  i*  the  Miffn  of  Tarnln  t*« 
mnUt  wto  ■■JsotSeHly  sMst  haw  pat  the  head  Umm  ee 
;  far.  ie  #iai^  <ho  CMuulMioa,  it  was  ftoad  wans 
Uii«^aalfliiiSasv«iodfioaitfaoMy.    Upoalhis, 


fovad  when  the  fesadallMM  of  die  Capitol  wert 
dug,  and  which  preaignified  that  the  same  plaM 
was  destined  to  be  the  head  of  Italy.  They  urged 
the  dkigrace  it  would  be  to  extinguiah  again  th« 
sacred  fire,  which  the  vestals  had  lighted  since  th» 
war,  and  to  quit  the  city;  whether  they  were  !• 
aee  it  inhabited  by  strangers,  or  a  desolate  wil^ 
for  flocks  to  feed  In.  In  this  moving  manner 
the  jMfricMRS  remonstrated  to  the  people  both  la 
public  and  private:  and  were  In  their  turn  much 
affected  by  the  distress  of  the  multitude,  whf 
lamented  their  present  indigence,  and  begged  off 
them,  now  they  were  collected  like  the  remaini 
of  a  shipwreck,  not  to  oblige  them  to  patch  up  tht 
ruins  or  a  desolated  city,  when  there  was  one  ea» 
tire  and  ready  to  receive  them. 

Camiilua,  therefore,  thought  proper  to  take  tht 
judgment  of  the  senate  In  a  booy.  And  when  hf 
had  exerted  his  eloquence  In  favor  of  his  natlvt 
country,  and  others  had  done  the  aame,  he  put  tt 
to  the  vote,  beginning  with  Lucius  Lucretius 
whose  right  it  was  to  vote  first,  and  who  was  to 
be  followed  t>y  the  reat  In  their  order.  Silenoa 
was  made;  and  as  Lucretius  was  about  to  declare 
himself,  it  happened  that  a  centurion,  who  then 
commanded  the  day-guard,  as  he  paased  the  house, 
called  with  a  loud  voice  to  the  ensign,  to  wtopt  and 
ttiup  ki$  $Undmrd  thtre,  fir  thai  vmM  the  he$t  plum 
t»  atap  in.  These  words  being  so  seasonably 
uttered,  at  a  time  when  they  were  doubtful  and 
anxious  about  the  event,  Lucretius  gave  thanks 
to  the  gods,  and  embraced  the  omen,  while  the 
rest  gladly  assented.  A  wonderful  change,  at  tht 
same  time,  took  place  in  the  minds  of  the  peoploi 
who  exhorted  and  encouraged  each  other  in  th» 
work)  and  they  began  to  build  immediately,  not 
in  any  order  or  upon  a  regular  plan,  but  a»  Uicllr 
nation  or  eouveuieuce  directed.  By  reason  of 
this  hurry  the  streets  were  narrow  and  {ntric-it<^, 
and  the  houses  badly  laid  out;  for  they  tell  no 
both  the  walls  of  the  city  and  the  streets  were 
built  within  the  compass  of  a  year. 

The  persons  appointed  by  Camillns  to  search 
for  and  mark  out  the  holy  places,  found  ull  la 
confusion.  As  they  were  looking  round  tli^ 
PaUaium,  they  came  to  the  court  of  Afarv,  where 
the  buildings,  like  the  rest,  were  burned  and  de- 
molished bv  the  barbarians;  but  in  removing  tho 
rubbish  and  cleaning  the  place,  they  dis^covered 
under  a  great  heap  of  ashes,  the  augural  staff  of 
Romulus.  This  staff  is  crooked  at  one  end,  an^ 
called  tUvm$,  It  ia  used  in  marking  out  the  seve- 
ral quarterv  of  the  heavens,  in  any  process  of 
divination  by  the  flight  of  birds,  which  Romnlot 
was  much  skilled  in  and  made  great  nee  o£ 
When  he  was  taken  out  of  the  woiTd,  the  priostf 
carefully  preaerved  the  staff  from  defilement,  libt 
other  holy  relics:  and  this  having  escaped  the  fira^ 
when  the  rest  were  consumed,  they  indulged  • 
pleasing  hope,  and  considered  it  as  a  presage,  thai 
Rome  would  last  for  ever.* 

Before  they  had  finished  the  Uiborloas  task  g( 

thm  ItosAaas  aoat  lo  ooaaolt  Iba  Toteaa  soochpax^B*  ^H 

afiar  vaialy  aodeavorinc  to  bring  the  presafo  to  favor  tho|| 
owB  eonstrv,  aeknowla^ged  that  tiM  plaeo  wliore  that  boai 
was  1amm4  woeld  bo  dio  bMii  of  all  Italy.    iM«a«s.  ii«& 

•  Aboot  this  tins,  tbo  tribaaot  of  tb«  poonio  dotormiaed 
to  la»p«««h  CL  Fabiaa,  who  had  vlolaied  tha  law  of  aatioas^ 
aad  taaraby  provokod  tbo  Oaolt,  aad  oceatioaod  the  bam. 
lag  of  Soasa.    HU  oriaio  boiaf  aelorioaa,  ho  ^ 
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building,  a  new  war  broke  oat  The  JEqnU  the 
Vulsci,  and  Uie  Laliue»  all  at  once  invttded  their 
territories,  and  the  Tuscana  laid  alege  to  Sutriam, 
a  city  ill  alliance  witli  Rome.  The  military  tri- 
bunes, too,  who  commanded  the  army,  tieing  aur- 
rouuded  by  the  Latins  near  Mount  Marcias,  and 
their  camp  in  great  danger,  sent  to  Rome  to  de- 
aire  succors;  on  which  occasion  Camiliua  was 
appoiotf^d  dictator  the  third  time. 

Of  this  war  there  are  two  different  accounts:  I 
begin  with  the  fabulouB  one.  It  is  said,  tlie  La- 
tins either  seeliiug  a  pretense  for  war,  or  really 
Inclined  to  renew  their  ancient  affinity  with  llie 
Romans,  aent  to  demand  of  them  a  number  of 
free-born  virgins  in  marriage.  The  Romana  were 
ia  no  amaii  perplexity  as  to  the  course  they  should 
take.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  they  were  afraid  of 
war,  as  tiiey  were  not  yet  re-established,  nor  had 
recovered  their  losses;  and  on  the  other,  they  sus- 
pected that  the  Latins  only  wanted  their  daughters 
for  hostages,  though  they  colored  their  design 
with  the  8{)ecious  name  of  marriaffe.  While  they 
were  thus  embarrassed,  a  female  slave,  named 
Tutula,*  or,  as  some  call  her,  Philotis,  advised  the 
magistrates  to  send  with  her  some  of  the  hand- 
somest and  most  genteel  of  the  maid-servants, 
dressed  like  virgins  of  good  families,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  her.  The  magistrates  approving  Uie 
expedient,  chose  a  number  of  female  slaves  proper 
for  her  purpose,  and  sent  them  richly  attired  to 
the  Latin  camp,  which  was  not  far  from  the  city. 
At  night,  while  the  other  slaves  conveyed  away 
the  enemies'  swords,  Tutula  or  Philotis  got  up 
into  a  wild  fig-tree  of  considerable  hight,  and 
having  spread  a  thick  garment  behind,  to  conceal 
her  design  from  tlie  Latins,  held  up  a  torch  toward 
Rome,  which  was  the  signal  agreed  upon  lietween 
her  and  the  magistrates,  who  alone  were  in  the 
secret  For  this  reason  the  soldiers  sallied  out  in 
a  tumultuous  manner,  calling  upon  each  other, 
and  hastened  by  their  officers,  who  found  it  diffi- 
eult  to  bring  them  into  any  order.  They  made 
themselves  masters,  however,  of  the  intrench- 
ments,  and  as  the  enemy»  expecting  no  such  at- 
tempt, were  asleep,  they  took  the  camp,  and  put 
the  greatest  part  of  them  to  the  sword.  This  hap- 
pened on  the  Nonet,  the  seventh  of  July,  then 
called  QuintUk.  And  on  that  day  tliev  celebrate 
a  feast  in  memory  of  this  action,  fa  the  first 
place,  they  sally  in  a  crowding  and  disorderly 
manner  out  of  the  city,  pronouncing  aloud  the 
most  familiar  and  common  names,  as  Caius,  Mar* 
cus,  Lucius,  and  the  like;  by  which  they  Imitate 
the  soldiers  then  calling  upon  each  other  in  their 
hurry.  Next,  the  maid-servants  walk  about,  ele- 
gantly dressed,  and  jesting  on  all  they  meet 
They  have  also  a  kind  of  fight  among  themselves, 
to  express  the  assistance  they  gave  in  tlie  engage- 
ment with  the  Latins.  Then  they  ait  down  to  an 
antertainment,  shaded  with  branches  of  the  fig* 
tree:  and  that  day  is  called  Nona  Capratinm,  as 
some  suppose,  on  account  of  the  wild  fig-tree, 
from  wiiich  the  maid-servant  held  out  the  torch; 
f«r  the  Romans  call  that  tree  capr^eu$.  Others 
refer  tlie  greatest  part  of  what  is  said  and  done  on 
tiiat  occasion  to  that  part  of  the  story  of  Romulus 
when  he  disappeared,  and  the  darkness  and  tem- 
pest, or,  as  some  imagine,  an  eclipse  happened.  It 
was  on  the  same  day,  at  least,  and  the  day  might 
bo  called  Nofut  CapraiiMi;  for  the  Romans  call  a 
yoat  Capra;  and  Romulus  vanished  out  of  sight 
while  he  was  holding  an  assembly  of  the  people 
at  the  GqoVm  Manh,u  we  have  related  in  his  life. 

*  [a  the  life  of  B«Mnalat  she  b  ealied  2)rt«/a.    Maciobiai 
saOilMT  IViUis. 


The  other  aoconnt  that  is  given  tt  this  wti, 


and  approved  by  most  historians,  is  as  follovi. 
Ilus  being  appointed  dictator  Uie  third  time, 


Gamilli 


and  knowing  that  the  army  under  the  inilita7 
tribunes  was  surrounded  by  the  Latins  and  Vol- 
BCiana,  was  constrained  to  make  levies  amoag  sodi 
as  age  had  exempted  from  service.  Wiihtbess 
he  fetched  a  large  compass  about  Mount  Marcios, 
and  un perceived  by  the  enemy,  ported  his  army 
l>ehind  them;  and  by  lighting  many  fires  siguifiu 
his  arrival.  The  Romans  Uiat  were  besiei^ed  U 
their  camp,  being  encouraged  by  this,  resolved  to 
sally  out  and  join  battle.  But  the  LatitAand 
Volsciaus  kept  close  within  their  works,  drnwiog 
a  line  of  circumvallation  with  palisades,  becausi 
they  had  the  enemy  on  both  aides,  and  resolving 
to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  home,  as  well  u 
for  the  Tuscan  succors. 

Camiilus,  perceiviug  this,  and  fearing  that  the 
enemy  might  surround  him,  as  he  had  surrouuded 
them,  hastened  to  make  use  of  the  present  oppo^ 
tunity.  As  the  works  of  the  confederates  coa- 
sisted  of  wood,  and  the  wind  used  to  blow  htrd 
from  the  mountains  at  sun  rising,  he  provided  a 
great  quantity  of  combustible  matter,  aud  drev 
out  his  forces  at  day  break.  Part  of  them  iu 
ordered  with  loud  shouts  and  missive  weo^ioDS  to 
begin  the  attack  on  the  opposite  side;  while  ho 
himself,  at  the  head  of  those  that  were  charged 
with  the  fire,  watched  the  proper  minute,  ou  tfut 
side  of  the  works  where  the  wind  iised  to  blow 
directly.  When  the  sun  was  risen  tlie  wiud  blew 
violently  ;  and  the  attack  being  begun  oo  the 
other  side,  he  gave  the  signal  to  his  own  party, 
who  poured  a  vast  quantity  of  fiery  darU  aod 
other  burning  matter  into  the  enemy *s  fortifica- 
tions. As  the  flame  soon  caught  hold,  and  was 
fed  by  the  palisades  and  other  timber,  it  spread 
itself  into  all  quarters;  and  the  Latins  not  being 
provided  with  any  meana  of  extinguishing  it,  lbs 
camp  was  almost  full  of  fire,  and  they  were  ro> 
ducM  to  a  small  spot  of  ground.  At  last  they 
were  forced  to  bear  down  upon  that  body  who 
were  posted  l)efore  the  camp  and  ready  to  receive 
tliem  sword  in  hand.  Consequently  very  few  of 
them  escaped ;  and  those  that  remained  in  the 
camp  were  destroyed  by  the  flames,  until  the 
Romans  epcUnguished  tliem  for  the  sake  of  the 
plunder. 

After  this  exploit,  he  left  his  son  Lucius  in  tho 
camp  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  the  booty,  while 
he  himself  penetrated  into  the  enemy^s  country. 
There  he  took  the  city  of  the  JEqm  and  reduced 
the  Volsci,  and  then  led  his  army  to  Sutriaoi, 
whose  fate  he  was  not  vet  apprised  of,  and  wliich 
he  hoped  to  relieve  by  nghting  the  Tuscaus  who 
had  sat  down  before  it  But  the  Sutrians  had  al- 
ready surrendere<i  their  town,  with  the  loss  of 
ever}-thtng  but  the  clothes  they  had  on:  and  is 
this  condition  he  met  them  by  the  way,  vitb 
their  wives  and  children,  bewailing  their  misfor- 
tunes. Camiilus  was  extremely  moved  at  so  sad 
a  spectacle;  and  perceiving  that  the  Romans  wept 
with  pity  at  the  afifecting  entreaties  of  the  So- 
trians,  he  determined  not  to  defer  his  revenge 
but  to  march  to  Sutrium  that  very  day;  conclad- 
ing  that  men  who  had  just  taken  an  opulent  city, 
where  they  had  not  left  one  enemy,  and  who  ex- 
pected none  from  any  other  quarter,  would  bo 
found  in  disorder  and  off  their  guard.  Kor  was 
he  mistaken  in  his  judgment  He  not  on!y 
passed  throurh  the  country  undiscovered,  bat 
approached  the  gates  and  got  possession  of  tho 
walls  befere  they  wore  aware.  Indeed  there  wsi 
none  to  gnard  them :  for  all  were  onpged  ii 
fiMtiritjr  and  dtatpatloiu    Nay,  eTon  when  tfab^ 
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pKfind  thtt  the  entBiy  wen  master*  of  th« 

tsva,tiicy  were  so  OfercooM  by  their  iodalgences, 

^X  (ev  eikiMTorad  to  escape;  they  were  either 

diln  la  tMr  booset,  or  mirrendered  themflelree  to 

the  conqaerori.   Thai  the  city  of  Sutrium  being 

twice  t&keo  ia  one  dsy,  the  new  poflsesBor*  were 

«ip«iie<i,  aod  the  old  ones  restored,  by  Camiliut. 

By  the  triampb  decreed  iiim  on  this  occasion, 

W  g^ncd  no  ten  credit  and  liouor  than  by  the 

t«o  former.   For  those  of  the  citizens  that  envi- 

edhfaa,uKlwere  detirons  to  attribate  his  soc- 

cn»i  ratber  to  fortane   than  to  his  valor  and 

c«DdBet,verB  compelled,  by  these  last  actions,  to 

«3V  his  great  abilities  and  application.     A mong 

wm  that  opposed  him  and  detracted  from  his 

BKrit,  the  most  considerable  was  Marcas  Manliti% 

vbo  «ras  the  first  that  repulsed  the  Gaols,  when 

»»y  "tempted  the  Capitol  by  night,  and  on  tliat 

^ant  was  sarnanied  CapiioUnus.    He  was  am- 

"Boiu  to  be  the  jfieatett  man  in  Rome,  and  as  he 

^'fff^ aot bf  kirmnna  ontMiTlp  Camillus  in  the 

face  of  honor,  he  took  the  common  road  to  abso- 

hte  power  bj  coorting  the  populace,  particularly 

&»e  that  were  in  debt    Some  of  the  latter  he 

deieoded,  by  pleading  their  causes  against  their 

creditors;  and  others  ha  rescued,  forcibly  prevent- 

log  their  being  dealt  with  according  to  taw.     So 

tbat  he  soon  got  a  number  of  incSgeut  persons 

&b«Qt  him,  who  became  formidable  to  the  patri- 

tiaos  by  their  insolent  and  riotous  behavior  in 

In  this  exigency  they  appointed  Cornelius  Co»- 

iKi*  cictator,  who  named  Titus  Qulutius  Cspitoii* 

BM  his  geueral  of  horse  ;  and  by  this  supreme 

■Kgistnte  Maniias  was  commitU^  to  prison:  'on 

which  occanou  the  people  went  into  mourning;  a 

raing  never  Dsod  hot  in  Ume  of  great  and  public 

olsaiUes.   The  senate  therefore,  afraid  of   an 

iworrenUon,  ordered  him   to  be  released.     But 

»b<D  set  at  liberty,  instead  of  altering  bis  con- 

««t,  h«  grew  Diore  insolent  and  troublesome,  and 

WW  the  whole  city  with  faction  and  sedition. 

At  that  Ume  Camillus  was  again  created  a  mili- 

^7tribaDe,and  Manilas  Ulien  and  brouglit  to  his 

f^  But  the  sight  of  the  Capitol  was  a  great 

ttaiVMUge  to  those  that  carried  on  the  impeach- 

r^!i  L     P*^  "^^f^  Manlius  by  night  main- 

M««Jthe  fight  against  the  Ganis,  was  seen  from, 

"*^/»n«;udail  that  attended  were  moved  with 

«f»ifi»ionathis8trBichiug  out  his  hands  toward 

J^^H^oe,  and  bagging  them  with  tears  to  re- 

™^l»r  ha  acbi«TOmente.     The  judges  of  coarse 

r"  FMlly  eolbamiased,  and  often  adjourned 

«  wort,  not  choosing  to  acquit  him  after  such 

?«[P'wfe  of  his  crime,  nor  yet  able  to  carry 

X  IT  '?,'^'^°«<>n  in  a  pi^ca  which  conUou- 

iJ^^  ^  people  of  his  services.     Camll- 

^wnsjbte  of  ihli,  removed  the  tribunal  without 

r -5^!^**  ^««'»ne  Grove,  where  there  waa 

bTDo^-  "^.^  ^«P»to'-    There  the  prosecutor 

ferifcr  K       "8^'  *"<^  ^*»»  remembrance  of  his 

nA^  r!*^,8«ve  way  to  the  sense  which  his 

tte^J^'^  ^^  P^^nt   c"'"**-      Manilas, 

tndtiZ^L''^*^^*  carried  to  the  Capitol, 

2;^  «fwn  headlong  from  (he  rock.    Thus  the 


aaA  hk!^"*  ^*  monument  both  of  his  glory 
^dhlh  ^*»^-  The  Romans,  moreover, 
^^B  Douse,  anj  built  tiiere  a  temple  to  the 
»^7*««fl«rf«.  They  decreed  likewise  Ihat  for 
f,  ;'''<i'«  00  Mtrrctsn  should  over  dwell  in  the 


^Uitibi^B'sfeoei  titastioa  of  a  ftrtress,  that  eon- 
%4Mtk«<HMleeity,»lioaM  safgcst  and  fteilitmt*  tiie 
isii|iof  cBiiaHii  it.   For  MsLnlias  was  seevsed  of  aim- 


Gamlllaa,  who  wai  now  nomittated  military 
tribune  the  sixth  Ume,  declined  tliat  honor.  For, 
beside  that  he  was  of  an  advanced  age,  he  was 
apprehensive  of  the  effects  of  envy  and  of  soma 
change  of  fortune,  after  so  much  glory  and  suc- 
cess. But  the  excuse  he  most  insisted  on  in 
pnblic,  was  the  stete  of  his  health,  which  at  that 
time  was  iufirm.  The  people,  however,  refusing  to 
accept  of  that  excuse,  cried  out,  <*  They  did  not 
desire  him  to  fight  either  on  horseback  or  on  foot; 
they  only  wanted  his  counsel  and  his  orders." 
Thus  they  forced  him  to  take  the  office  open  him, 
and  together  with  Lucius  Purine  Meduliinns,  one 
of  Ills  colleagues,  to  march  imnoediately  ag^ost 
the  enemy. 

These  were  the  people  of  Prsneste  and  the 
Volsci,  who,  with  a  considerable  army,  were  lay 
lug  waste  the  country  In  alliance  with  Rome. 
Camillus,  therefore,  went  and  encamped  over 
ajgaiust  them,  intending  to  prolong  the  war,  thai 
if  there  should  be  any  neceasity  for  a  battle,  he 
might  be  sufficiently  recovered  to  de  his  pert 
But  as  his  colleague  Lucius,  too  ambitious  of 
glory,  was  violently  and  indiscreetly  bent  upon 
fighting,  and  inspired  tbe  other  officers  with  the 
tame  ardor,  he  was  afraid  it  might  be  thought, 
that  through  envy  he  withheld  from  tbe  young 
officers  the  opportunity  to  distingush  themselvee. 
For  this  reason  he  agreed,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  that  Lucius  should  draw  out  the  forcee, 
while  he,  on  account  of  his  sickness,*  remained 
with  a  handful  of  men  in  the  camp.  But  whea 
he  perceived  that  Lucius,  who  engaged  in  a  rash 
and  precipitate  manner,  was  defeated,  and  the 
Romans  put  to  flight,  he  could  net  contain  him* 
self,  but  leaped  from  bis  bed,  and  went  with  hie 
retinue  to  tlie  gates  of  the  camp.  There  he  forced 
his  way  through  the  fugitives  up  to  the  pareuertf 
and  made  so  good  a  stand,  that  those  who  had 
fled  to  tlie  camp  soon  returned  to  tbe  charge,  and 
others  that  were  retreating  rallied  and  placed  them* 
selves  about  him,  exhorting  each  other  not  te 
forsake  their  general.  Thus  the  enemy  were 
stopped  in  the  pursuit  Next  day* he  marched 
out  at  the  head  of  hia  army,  entirely  rooted  the 
confederatea  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  entering  their 
camp  along  with  them,  cut  most  of  them  ia 
pieces. 

After  this,  being  Informed  that  Satricnm,  • 
Roman  colony,  was  taken  by  tbe  Tuscans,  dnd 
the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword,  he  sent  home 
the  main  body  of  his  forces,  which  consisted  of 
the  heavy- armed,  and  with  a  select  band  of  light 
and  spirited  young  men,  fell  npon  the  Tuscane 
that  were  in  posseaslon  of  the  city,  some  of 
whom  he  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  rest  were 
driven  out 

Returning  to  Rome  with  mat  spoils,  he  gave  a 
signal  evidence  of  the  good  sense  of  the  Roman 
people,  who  entertained  no  fears  on  account  of  tlie 
ill  health  or  age  of  a  general  that  was  not  deficient 


isf  St  the  sovereign  power.  His  fsto  nay  sarre  as  m  wva> 
ing  to  all  Mnbitions  men  who  want  to  rise  oo  the  raina  of 
their  coentrj;  for  he  eoold  not  escape  or  find  mercy  with 
the  peo|rfe,  rhongh  he  prodnced  at>ove  fenr  hundred  plebe^ 
•ns,  whose  debts  he  bed  paid;  thoagh  he  slwwed  thiitv 
sniu  of  armor,  the  spoils  of  thirty  enemies,  whom  he  haa 
slain  in  single  combat;  thoogh  he  had  received  forty  honor* 
ary  rewards,  among  which  were  two  moral  and  ei^nt  civio 
crowns  (C  Berrilios,  when  general  of  the  horse,  being  of 
the  number  of  citizens  whose  lives  he  had  saved);  and 
thongh  he  had  crowned  all  with  the  preservation  of  the 
Capiiol.  So  inconstant,  however,  is  the  m altitude,  that 
Manllns  was  scarce  dead,  when  his  loss  was  generally  la* 
meated,  and  a  plagne,  whieb  si^on  followed,  aaerilMd  to  the 
anger  of  Jnplter  sgainst  the  anthors  of  his  death. 

*  Uvy  says,  be  placed  himself  on  an  eminence,  with  a 
«erpe  4t  rMSfse,  to  obeeive  tho  snooess  of  the  battle. 
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In  connge  or  •rp^rienee,  bat  made  eholoe  of  hlro» 
tDfirm  and  rolactant  as  he  was,  rather  than  of  thoae 
young  men  that  wanted  and  aoUctted  the  command. 
Hence  it  waa,  that  upon  the  news  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Tuaculana,  Cam  Ulna  was  ordered  to  march 
againat  them,  Und  to  lake  with  him  only  one  of 
bia  five  colleafnies.  Thoogh  they  all  desired  and 
made  interest  for  the  commission,  yet,  passing  the 
■est  by,  he  pitched  upon  Lucius  Fnrius,  contrary 
lo  the  general  expectation :  for  this  was  the  mau 
who  but  just  before,  against  the  opinion  of  Camil- 
las, was  so  eager  to  engage,  and  lost  the  battle. 
Tet,  willing,  it  seems,  to  draw  a  vail  over  his  mis> 
fortune,  and  to  wipe  off  bis  disgrace,  he  was  gen- 
erous enough  to  give  him  the  preferenci*.* 

When  the  Tusculans  perceived  that  Camillus 
Was  coming  against  them,  they  attempted  to  cor- 
rect their  error  by  artful  management.  Tliey 
iUed  the  fields  with  hnsbandmeu  and  shepherds,  ss 
in  time  of  profound  peace ;  they  left  their  gates 
^pen,  and  sent  their  children  to  school  as  before. 
The  tradesmen  were  found  ia  their  shops  employed 
in  their  respective  callings,  and  the  iMtter  sort  of 
tltiaens  wallcing  in  the  public  phices  in  their  usual 
iresft  Meanwhile  the  magistrates  were  busily 
passing  to  and  fro,  to  order  quarters  for  tlie  Ro- 
mans ;  as  if  they  expected  no  danger  and  were 
conscious  of  no  fault.  Though  these  arts  could 
Aot  alter  the  opinion  Gamillusoad  of  their  revolt, 

£>t  their  repentance  disposed  him  to  compassion, 
e  ordored  them,  therefore,  to  go  to  the  senate  of 
Rome  and  beg  pardon  :  and  when  they  appeared 
there  as  suppliants,  he  used  his  interest  to  procure 
their  forgiveness,  and  a  grant  of  the  privileges  of 
Roman  citizensf  beside.  These  were  the  princi* 
pal  actions  of  his  sixth  tribuneship. 

After  this,  Licinlus  Stolo  raised  a  great  sedition 
in  the  state ;  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
people,  who  insisted  that  of  the  two  consult  one 
should  be  a  plebeian.  Tribunes  of  the  people 
were  appointed,  but  the  multitude  would  suffer  no 
alecUon  of  consuls  to  be  hcld.t  As  this  want  of 
•hief  magistrates  was  likely  to  bring  on  still 
greater  troubles,  the  senste  created  Camillus  dic- 
tator the  fourth  time,  against  the  consent  of  the 
^ople,  and  not  even  agreeable  to  his  own  incllna- 
tion.4  For  he  was  unwilling  to  set  himself  against 
those  persons,  who,  having  been  often  led  on  by 
him  to  conquest,  could  with  great  truth  affirm,  that 
lie  had  more  concern  with  them  in  the  military 
way,  than  with  the  patricians  in  the  civil  ;  and  at 
llie  same  time  was  sensible  that  the  envy  of  those 


*  TbU  clioice  of  CamUlat  htuA  a  difTerent  motife  from 
irh^i  Plotarch  mentions.  H«  knew  that  Pnritts,  wlio  had 
IbH  the  ill  cliiBcU  of  a  pfeci|iiute  eoadaot,  woald  be  tlie 
ftrtt  man  to  avoid  inoh  a  oonduut  for  the  future. 
.  t  He  was  only  a  Roman  citiien,  in  the  moit  extensiTe 
Si^iAcation  of  the  words,  who  had  a  right  of  having  a 
konso  in  Rome,  of  fivinf  his  vote  in  the  Comitia,  and  of 
standing  candidate  for  any  office;  and  who,  consequently, 
was  incorporated  into  one  of  the  uibes.  The  freemen  in 
the  times  of  liie  republic  wen  excluded  from  dignities:  and 
ef  the  manicipal  towns  and  Roman  colonies,  which  enjoyed 
the  right  of  citizenship,  some  had,  and  some  had  not,  the 
tight  of  suffi'age  and  of  promotion  to  offices  in  Rome . 

X  This  confusion  lasted  live  years;  durinjr  which  the  tri- 
kenes  of  the  people  prevented  the  Comitia  from  being  held, 
which  were  necessary  for  the  election  of  the  chief  magi*. 
Irates.  It  was  occasioned  by  a  trifling  accident.  Fabins 
Ambustos  having  married  his  eldest  daughter  to  Bervine 
ftulpicius,  a  patrician,  and  at  this  time  military  tribnne,  and 
4he  yoooffer,  to  I<icinius  Btolo,  a  rich  plebeian;  it  happened 
that  wiiiTo  the  younger  sister  was  paying  a  visit  to  the 
elder,  Sulpicius  came  home  from  the  Forum,  and  his  lietors, 
with  the  staff  of  the  fasces,  thundered  at  the  door.  Tho 
younger  sister  being  frightened  at  the  noise,  the  elder  laugh, 
sd  at  her,  as  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  high  life.  This 
iflh>nt  greatly  afflicted  her;  and  her  fhther,  to  comfort  her, 
Md  her  not  be  uneasy*  for  she  should  soon  see  as  mnoh  iiale 
it  her  own  house  as  had  suprited  her  at  her  tistar's. 

I  Tbs  yeat  of  Btfois  3M. 


▼erv  patricians  induced  them  now  to  protnote  filoi 
to  tbat  high  station,  that  he  might  oppmM  the  p4^o- 
ple  if  he  succeeded,  or  be  culned  by  them  if  l»« 
failed  In  his  attempt  He  attempted,  bowerer.  U» 
obviate  the  present  danger,  and  as  be  knevr  tb0 
day  on  which  the  tribunes  intended  to  propose  tiieiz 
law,  be  publislied  a  general  muster,  and  so  mm  oued 
the  people  from  the  forum  into  the  field.  thr««a.teii- 
lug  to  set  heavy  fines  npon  those  that  should  not 
obey.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tribunes  of  the  poo* 
pie  opposed  him  with  menaces,  solemn  I  v  protect- 
ing tney  would 'fine  him  fifty  thousand  aradauas^ 
if  he  did  not  permit  the  people  to  put  tlieir  biiJ  ta 
the  vote.  Whether  it  was  that  he  was  afraid  of  a 
second  condemnation  and  banishment,  which  vrould 
but  ill  suit  him,  now  he  was  grown  old  and  cor- 
ered  with  glory,  or  whether  he  tliought  he  could 
not  get  the  belter  of  the  people,  whoae  wio- 
lence  was  equal  to  their  power,  for  the  jpreiient  be 
retired  to  his  own  house ;  and  soon  after,  under 
pretense  of  siclcness,  resigned  the  dictatorsiiip.^ 
The  senate  appointed  another  dictator,  who»  bar- 
ing named  for  his  general  of  horae  that  very  Stolo 
who  was  leader  of  the  sedition,  sufierr-d  a  law  to 
be  made  that  was  extremely  disagreeable  to  the 
patricians.  It  provided  that  no  person  whatsoerer 
should  possess  more  than  five  nundred  acres  of 
land.  Stolo  having  carried  his  point  with  the  peo- 
ple, flourished  greatly  for  a  while :  but  not  lony 
after,  being  convicted  of  possessing  more  than  the 
limited  number  of  acres,  be  sufiTerad  the  penalties 
of  his  own  law.f 

The  most  difficult  part  of  the  dispute,  and  that 
which  they  began  with,  namely,  coucerniog*  the 
election  of  consuls,  remained  still  unsettled,  and 
coutiuued  to  give  the  senate  great  uneasinesa^ 
when  certain  information  was  brought  that  the 
Gauls  were  marching  again  from  the  coasia  of  tlie 
Adriatic,  with  an  immense  army  toward  RomsL 
With  this  news  came  an  account  of  the  usual 
effects  of  war,  the  country  laid  waste,  and  soch  of 
the  inhabitants  as  could  not  talte  refuge  in  Rome, 
dispersed  about  tlie  mountains.  The  terror  of  this 
put  a  stop  to  the  sedition ;  and  the  most  popular 
of  the  senators  uniting  with  the  people,  with  one 
voice  created  Camillus  dictator  the  fifth  time.  He 
was  now  very  old,  wauting  little  of  fourscore;  yet, 
seeing  the  necessity  and  danger  of  the  times,  ho 
was  willing  to  risk  all  inconveniences  ;  and,  with- 
out alleging  any  excuse,  immediately  took  opoa 
him  the  command,  and  made  the  levies.  As  he 
iinew  tlie  chief  force  of  the  barbarians  lay  in  their 
swords,  which  they  managed  without  art  or  skill, 
furiously  rushing  in  and  aiming  chiefly  at  the 
head  and  shoulders,  lie  furnished  most  of  his  men 
with  helmets  of  well  polished  iron,  that  the  swords 
might  either  break  or  glance  aside;  and  round  the 
borderi  of  their  shields  lie  drew  a  plate  of  brass, 
because  the  wood  of  itself  could  not  resist  the 
strokes.  Beside  this,  he  taught  them  to  a  vail  them- 
selves of  long  pikes,  by  pushing  with  which  they 
might  prevent  the  eff.'ct  of  the  enemy's  swords. 

When  the  Oauls  were  arrived  at  the  river  Anie 
with  their  army,  encumliered  with  the  vast  booty 
they  had  made,  Camillus  drew  out  his  forces,  and 
posted  them  upon  a  hill  of  easy  ascent,  in  which 
were  many  hollows,  sufficient  to  conceal  the  g^reat- 
est  part  of  his  men,  while  those  that  were  in  sight 
should  seem  through  fear  to  have  taken  advantage 
of  the  higher  gronnds.    And  the  more  to  fix  this 


*  He  pretended  to  Had  something  amies  is  the  aaspiees 


whioh  wef«  taken  whon  he  was  appoii 

t  It  was  oleTen  yean  after.  Popiline  Lasai  fi»»d  Ua 
ten  thousand  sesterees  $w  beln^  nossossedef  s  tbesnnn4 
aores  of  land,  la  ooiynaetioa  with  Ms  soa,  wImmo  lis  kU. 
•maneipatod  for  that  parpoea.    Lse.  Uk.  vU,  s.  IS. 


CAMILLU8. 


Ill 


1  in  die  Ganla,  1m  ovpowd  not  the  depreda- 
.DOii  eommitted  in  bis  amif  bnt  remained  quietJy 
is  the  cnmp  he  had  fortified,  while  he  had  beheld 
pari  of  them  disperaed  in  order  to  plunder,  and  part 
iadalgin|r  themaeivea,  day  and  ni|rht,  in  drinking 
and  revel ior.  At  last,  he  tent  out  the  ilf  ht-anned 
infantry  be ^re  day,  to  prevent  the  enemy  *t  drawinf 
np  in  a  rpgnlar  manner,  and  to  hanas  them  by 
■adden  akinuishlng  as  they  iasued  oat  of  their 
tre&chea  ;  and  as  soon  ai  it  was  light  he  led  down 
the  heary-armed,  and  put  them  in  battle  array 
upon  tiM  plain, -neither  few  in  number  nor  disheart- 
teoed,  as  the  Gauls  expected,  but  nnmeroos  and 
faU  of  spirits. 

Thu  was  the  first  thing  that  shook  their  rasolv* 
tion,  for  tliey  considered  it  as  a  dii»gnice  to  have 
the  Romans  tile  agrresson.  Then  the  ligbt^armed, 
CaJlIng  upon  them  before  tliey  could  gei  Into  order 
•ad  raak  themselTeo  by  eonipsnies,  pressed  them 
■o  srarmly,  tliat  tiiey  were  obliged  to  come  in  giBat 
eoafoaion  to  the  engagement     Lust  of  all,  Camll* 
las  ieading  on  the  lieavy-armed,  the  Ganis  with 
bcandtshed  swords  ha^teued  to  fight  hand  to  hand  ; 
bat  the  Romans  meeting  their  strokes  with  their 
pikes,  and  reoeiring  tbcni  on  that  part  that  was 
^manled   with  trou,  so  turned  their  swords,  which 
were  thin  and  soft  tempered,  that  they  were  soon 
Wat  almost  donUe  ;  and  tlieir  shields  were  pieraed 
and  weijvhed  down  with  the  pikes  that  stuck  in 
them.     They,  therefore,  quilted  their  own  arms, 
and  endeaTored  to  seise  those  of  the   enemy,  and 
to  wraet  tlicir  pikes  from  them.     The  Romans 
aaninfr   them  naked,  now  b(*gan  to  make  use  of 
their  swords,  aud  made  great  carnage  among  the 
foremoet  ranks.    Meantime  the  re.<it  took  to  flight, 
and  were  scattered  along  tin  plain  ;  for  Camlllus 
had  befoiehand  seenied  the   bights;   and    as,  In 
eeofidence  of  rictory,  they  had  left  their  camp  un- 
fortified, tiiey  knew  it  would  be  taken  with  ease. 
Thin  battle  is  said  to  have  been  fouffht  thirteen 
yean  alter  the  taking  of  Rome  ;•  and,  in  conse* 
4|aence  of  this  auccwy  the  Romans  laid  aside,  for 
dm  fntnre,  tiie  dismal  apprehensions  they  bed  en- 
tettained  of  the  bariMrians.     Tbey  had  imagined, 
U  seams,  diat  tJie  former  victory  they  had  gained 
over  the  Gaola,  was  owing  to  the  sickness  that  pro- 
Tailed  in  their  army,  and  to  other  unforeseen  ao» 
eidenCa,  ratiier  than  to   their  own  valor:  and  so 
gieat   had   tiieir  terror  been  formerly,  that  they 
had  flsade  a  law,  fhmt  the  ffrietU  akouid  be  exemfHed 
fnm.  miiUarff  wereice,  exetpt  t a  ea»e  of  an  tAvafioa 
Jrwmike  OomIm. 

Thb  waa  tiie  last  of  Camillus's  nmrtial  exploHs. 
For  tlie  taking  of  Velitrv  was  a  dirrat  coase- 
^aenceof  this  victory,  and  it  surrendered  without 
the  least  reai«(anoe.  Bnt  the  greatest  conflict  ha 
irer  exporieticed  in  the  state,  still  remained  ;  for 
the  people  were  harder  to  deal  with  »lnce  they  re- 
turned Ticton'ons,  and  they  insUted  that  one  of 
the  consuls  slionM  he  chossn  out  of  their  body, 
eoafrary  to  tJie  present  oomrtitution.     The  senate 

*  TUi  baUl«  trms  fonght,  not  tbiitMs,  hot  twsslj.tlifM 


opposed  them,  and  woald  not  mlbr  Gamfllna  !• 
resign  the  dietatorship,  thinking  they  covid  betlsr 
defend  the  rights  of  the  nobility  under  the  sana- 
tion of  his  supreme  authority.  Bnt  one  day,  m 
CaniUtas  was  sitting  in  the  Jbrnni,  and  employed 
in  the  distribution  of  justice,  an  officer  sent  by  tha 
tribunes  of  the  people,  ordered  him  to  follow  hliB« 
and  laid  his  band  upon  him,  as  If  lie  would  selie 
and  carry  him  away.  Upon  thio  sueh  a  noise  aa4 
tomait  was  raised  in  the  aassmMy,  aa  norer  had 
been   known ;   those   that  were  aboat  Camillan 


thrasting  tlie  plebeian  offioer  down  from  tlie  triba< 
nal,  aud  the  populace  calling 


tator  from  his  ssat. 


^  out  to  drag  tiM  dla- 
In  Ihii  case  Caroillns  wm 


much  embarrssied ;  he  did  aol,  however,  resin 
the  dktatorship,  bat  led  off  the  patrieians  to  iha 
senate-house.  Before  he  oatersd  it,  lia  taraed  la* 
ward  the  Capitol,  aad  prayed  to  tlie  gods  to  pal  a 
happy  end  to  Ibe  prsssnt  distorbanoea,  solemnly 
vowing  to  bnild  a  temple  to  GnMsrd,  whaa  the  ta- 
mnlt  should  bo  over. 

In  the  senate  there  was  a  diversity  of  opte* 
ions  and  great  debates.  Mild  and  popalarooaa* 
sale,  however,  prevailed,  whieh  allowed  oae  of 
the  consuls  to  bs  a  plebeian.*  When  the  dlo» 
tator  announoed  this  deerea  to  the  people,  they  r^ 
eeived  it  with  great  satisfaetion,  as  it  waa  natnirf 
they  abould ;  they  were  Immediately  rseonelisd  la 
the  senate,  and  eond noted  Camillas  haas  with 
great  applause.  Nest  day  the  people  aseamblat^ 
and  voted  that  the  temple  whksh  Camlllaa  had 
vowed  to  Gmesrd,  should,  oa  aoeoant  of  this  great 
event,  be  built  on  a  spot  that  fronted  the  jorwm  aad 
plaoe  ef  aassmbly.  To  those  fsasu  which  aia 
called  isfin  they  added  one  day  more,  so  that  Iha 
whole  was  to  consist  of  foar  dajrs ;  and  for  Iha 

E resent  they  ordained  that  the  whole  people  of 
lome  should  sacrifice  with  gariands  on  their  heads. 
Camillus  then  held  an  assembly  for  the  eleeUon  of 
consuls,  when  Marcos  Amllins  was  choaaa  oat 
ef  the  nobility,  aad  LucinsSextias  from  the  eom« 
roonalty,  the  first  plebeian  that  over  attahied  tiMft 


This  was  the  last  of  Camillns's  traasnetioM. 
The  year  following,  a  pestilence  visited  Roa% 
which  carried  off  a  prodigious  number  of  the  poo* 
pie,  most  of  the  niagistratea,  and  Camillas  him- 
self. His  death  eoald  not  be  deemed  prematars, 
on  aeeonnt  of  M«  great  age,  and  the  officea  he  had 
borne,  yet  he  was  more  lamentsd  than  all  the  fanl 
af  the  eitisens  wba  died  of  that  distemper. 


*  The  psopls  iMTlsf  fsinsd  tliit  seiat,  lb« 
f«TiT*d,  and  the  niliUrj  tribansthip  1  ' ' 


ilaMwss 
laid  a«id«  foisTOT. 


at  th«  lam*  tiiao  the  pauiclaas  proearad  tha  paat  pririlafs 
that  a  aew  officer,  eallad  the  jr^Wer,  thoald  ba  appoiatad. 
who  was  to  be  alwayt  one  of  tbeir  body.  Tho  eoarah  bad 
baon  foaarali  of  tho  ftomnn  anaioe,  aad  at  i1m  taao  tlae 
JadfOB  of  eivil  affain,  bat  at  tbaj  ware  often  ia  tho  field,  H 
wa*  thought  proper  to  Mparate  Iba  latter  breach  from  tbeir 
office,  and  appropriate  it  to  a  Jodge  wfth  the  title  c€prmtor, 
who  wat  to  be  aext  ia  dif  nity  io  tbo  eoaaale.  Aboat  the 
year  of  Rome  dOI,  anotbor  prefr  waa  aapoiatad  to  deaids 
tbo  dlfrofencet  amoaf  fofaignere.  Upon  tbo  tafcias  ofSfci^ 

and  Sardinia,  two  mora  pr^twt  weia  aiaatad,  aad  at  i 

■oia  apoB  tbo  coaqaaM  of  Bpaia. 


PLOTAROH't   LIVES. 


PERICLES. 


When  Cestr  happened  le  eee  eome  etrangen 
at  Rome  carrying  young  doge  end  nionkeye  in 
fheir  arme,  and  fondly  careesing  them,  he  eeked, 
''Whether  the  women  in  their  country  never 
kore  any  children?  '*  thus  reproving  with  a  pro- 
per severity  thoee  who  lavieh  apon  brntee  that 
•aturai  tenderneae  which  is  due  only  to  manliind. 
In  the  same  manner  we  must  condemn  those  who 
employ  that  curiosity  and  love  of  knowledge 
which  nature  has  Implanted  in  the  human  soul, 
•pon  low  and  worthless  objects,  while  they  neg- 
lect such  as  ar«  excellent  and  useful.  Our  senses. 
Indeed,  by  an  efiect  almost  mechanical,  are  pas- 
sive to  the  impreesion  of  outward  objects,  whether 
agreeable  or  offensive:  but  the  mind  possessed  of 
a  self-directing  power,  may  turn  its  attention  to 
whatever  it  tninlcs  proper.  It  shouid,  therefore, 
be  employed  in  the  most  useful  pursuits,  not  bare- 
ly in  contemplation,  but  in  such  contemplation  as 
may  nourish  its  faculties.  For  as  that  color  is 
best  suited  to  the  eye,  which  by  its  beauty  and 
agreeableness  at  the  same  time  both  refreslies  and 
•tiengthens  the  sight,  so  the  application  of  the 
mind  shouid  Im  directed  to  those  subjects  which, 
through  the  channel  of  pleasure,  may  lead  na  to 
•ur  proper  happiness.  Such  are  the  works  of 
virtue.  The  very  description  of  these  inspires  as 
with  emnlatlou,  and  a  strong  desire  to  imitate 
them;  whereas  In  other  things,  admiration  does 
not  sJways  lead  as  to  imitate  wh&t  we  admire; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  while  we  are  cliarmed  with 
the  work,  we  often  despise  the  workman.  Thus 
we  are  pleased  with  perfumes  and  purple,  while 
dyers  and  perfumers  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of 
mean  mechanics. 

Antisthenss,*  therefore,  when  he  was  told  tliat 
Ismenias  played  excellently  upon  the  Ante,  ans- 
wered properly  enough,  **Then  he  is  good  for 
nothing  else;  ethe;*wise  he  would  not  have  played 
so  well."  Such  also  was  Philip's  saying  to  his 
■en,  when  at  a  certain  entertainment  he  sang  in  a 
very  agreeable  and  skillful  n;imn«r,  *<  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  sing  so  well!*'  It  is  enough  for  a 
prince  to  bestow  a  vacant  hour  upon  hearing 
others  sing,  and  he  does  the  mnsee  sufficient 
honor.  If  he  attends  the  performances  of  thoee 
who  excel  in  their  arts. 

If  a  man  applies  himself  to  servile  oi  mechanical 
employments,  his  industry  in  those  tilings  is  a 
proof  of  his  inattention  to  nobler  studies.  No 
foung  man  of  noble  birth,  or  liberal  sentiments, 
Irom  seeing  the  Jupiter  at  Pisa,  would  desire  to 
be  Phidias,  or  from  the  sight  of  the  Juno  at  Argoe, 
to  be  Polycletns;  or  Auacreou,  or  Philemon,  or 
Archilocus,  though  delighted  with  their  poems.! 
For  though  a  work  may  be  agreeable,  yet  esteem 
•f  the  author  is  not  the  necessary  consequence. 


*  AntiBth«ne«  was  a  disciple  of  SoenUt,  sod  fosndOT  of 
the  feet  of  the  Cyniot. 

t  Tliif  teems  to  be  soroewliat  inconsistent  with  tiiat  re- 
^et  and  esteem,  in  which  the  noble  arts  of  itoetry  and 
•enlpture  were  held  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  and  with 
that  admiration  which  the  proficients  in  those  arts  always 
ebutn  among  the  people.  Bat  there  was  still  a  kind  of 
jealousy  between  the  poets  and  philosophers,  and  oar  philo> 
•ophical  biographer  shows  pretty  clearly  by  the  P  Itonio 
parade  of  this  introdoclion,  that  m  wouid  magnify  tka  I»t- 
Isr  St  tlie  expense  of  the  ftinner. 


£ 


We  may,  therefore,  condade,  that  things  of  this 
kind,  which  excite  not  a  strong  emulation,  nor 
produce  any  strong  impalse  or  de&ire  to  imitafte 
them,  are  of  little  use  to  tlie  beholders.  Bu  t  virtue 
has  this  peculiar  property,  that  at  the  same  time 
that  we  admire  her  conduct,  we  long  to  copy  the 
example.  The  goods  of  fortune  we  wish  to  enjoy; 
virtue  we  deeire  to  practice:  the  former  we  are 
Elad  to  receive  from  others,  the  latter  we  t9  am- 
bitions that  others  should  receive  from  ua.  The 
beauty  of  goodness  has  an  attractive  power;  it 
kindles  in  us  at  once  an  active  principle;  it  forms 
our  manners,  and  influences  our  desires,  not  only 
wlien  represented  In  a  living  example,  bat  even  in 
an  historical  description. 

For  this  reason  we  chose  to  proceed  in  writing 
the  lives  of  great  men,  and  have  composed  this 
tenth  book,  which  contains  the  life  of  Pericles, 
and  that  of  Fabius  Maximus,  who  carried  on  tiie 
war  against  Hannibal:  men  who  resembled  each 
other  in  many  virtues,  particularly  in  justice  and 
moderation,  and  who  effectually  served  their  res- 
pective commonwealths,  by  patiently  endaiing 
the  injurious  and  -  capricious  treatment  they  re- 
ceived from  their  colleagues  and  their  country- 
men. Whether  we  are  right  In  our  judgtncnt  or 
not,  will  be  easy  to  see  In  the  work  itself 

Pericles  was  of  the  tribe  of  Acamautis,  and  of 
the  ward  of  Cholargia.  His  family  was  one  of 
the  meet  considerable  in  Athens,  both  by  the 
father  and  mother's  side.  His  father  Xanthip- 
pus,  who  defeated  the  king  of  Persia's  gene- 
rals at  Mycale,  married  Agariste,  the  niece  of 
Clistheues,  who  expelled  the  family  of  Piaistratns, 
abolished  the  tyranny,  enacted  laws,  and  estab- 
lished a  form  of  government  tempered  in  such  a 
manner  as  tended  to  unanimity  among  the  people, 
and  the  safety  of  the  state.  She  dreaoied  that 
she  was  delivered  of  a  lion,  and  a  few  days  after 
brought  forth  Pericles.  His  person  in  other  ree- 
pects  was  well  turned,  but  his  head  was  dispro- 
portionally  long.  For  this  reason  almost  all  his 
statues  have  tiM  head  covered  with  a  helmet,  the 
statuaries  choosing,  I  suppose,  to  hido  that  defect 
But  the  Athenian  poets  called  him  Schinocepha- 
ius,  or  onumkeadf  for  the  word  sehinoB  is  sometimes 
used  instead  of  icilla,  a  $ea-miwn,  Cratiuus,  the 
ecmic  writer,  in  his  play  called  Chirones,  has  this 
Fwsage: 

FmetioH  received  old  Tiwu  to  Iier  enbranes: 

Hence  came  a  tyrant'Spswn,  on  earth  cabled  Perioleit 

In  heaven,  tlia  ktadtwm^tUw, 

And  again,  in  his  iVemens,  he  thns  addroasef 
him. 

Come,  blessed  Jove,*  the  higli  and  mighty  Msod, 
The  friend  of  hospitality! 

And  Teleclides  says, 

Mow,  in  a  maxe  of  thought,  he  mmlaatet 

On  strange  expedients,  while  has  ktmd,  depreu'd 


*  Pericles  (as  Plntareh  afterward  observes),  was  called 
Olpmpvu,  or  Jnpiter.  The  poet  here  addressos  him  nnder 
that  character  with  the  epithet  of  /usuksan,  which  signifies 
bUwtdf  bnt  may  also  signify  gnat-luadtd.  In  onr  laognsf* 
we  have  no  word  with  such  a  double  meaning.  Jost  a^ova. 
he  is  called  CepkaUgtrtteSf  kead-cvrnpelUr  (as  if  bis  held 
was  an  assemblage  of  many  heads),  instead  of  Jf^Mtg^ 
rttm,  tlmi  trntfilUr,  a  oosuaoa  opitlMt  of  Japiter. 
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IfWa  tb*  Tmat  €«▼•»■  vT  hn  bnU  bwsl  Ibrth 


And  Eapolis,  ia  hit  HcMt,  aakiof  new*  of  all  the 
mat  onton*  whom  he  Tepreeeuted  at  esediidiof 
from  the  ahufes  below,  whea  Peiiclee  eemee  ttp 
iHt,  cries  out, 

JfrWof  tiM  tribM  tint  hant  tlfeOM  t|i«eioei  raalmt, 
DoM  hm  Mccnd? 

Host  writers  apee,  that  the  master  who  tangbt 
him  mese  was  called  Damoo,  the  first  syllable  of 
wbooe  name,  tbey  tell  as,  is  to  be  prooouoced 
ihort;  bat  Aristotle  informs  as,  that  he  learned 
that  art  of  Pytboclides.  As  for  Damon,  he  seems 
to  have  been  a  politician,  who  under  the  pretense 
of  teaching  music,  concealed  his  great  abilities 
from  the  valgar:  and  he  attended  I^ricles  as  his 
tnlor  and  assistant  in  politics,  in  the  same  manner 
as  a  master  of  tlie  gymnastic  art  attends  a  young 
nan  to  fit  him  for  the  ring.  However,  Damon's 
giving  lessons  apon  the  harp  was  discovered  to  be 
a  mere  pretext,  and,  as  a  basy  politician  and  friend 
to  tyranny,  fate  was  banished  by  the  ostracism. 
Nor  was  he  •pved  by  tlie  comic  poets.  One  of 
Ihpm,  Damed  rlato  introduces  a  person  addressing 
him  thus, 

laJana  bm,  Daaoa,  fm,  doM  Iksis  say  tnMl 
A»d  vaM  ihou  raaUy  ^<rwiw*«  CkirmT* 

Ferides  also  attended  the  lectures  of  Zeno  of 
Elira,t  who,  in  natnral  philosophy,  was  a  follower 
of  Parmeokies,  and  who,  by  much  practice  in  the 
art  of  dispating,  liad  learned  to  confound  and  si 
knee  all  his  opponents;  as  Tlmon,  the  Phlasiau, 
declares  in  theve  verses, 

Bsva  voa  aoC  hand  of  Zcao^  nlfhty  pow«rt, 
Who  oaald  ehaafs  tidss,  yac  ehaaging  trionph  itlll 
In  Uia  toBf««^  wan. 

Bot  the  philosopher  with  whom  he  was  most  in- 
timately aeqoaloted,  who  gave  him  that  force  and 
sablimlty  of  sentiment  superior  to  all  the  dema< 
ge^es,  who,  in  short,  formed  him  to  tliat  admirable 
dimity  of  manners,  was  Anazagoras  the  Cluzo- 
meaian.  This  was  he  whom  the  people  of  those 
times  called  noos  or  initUigenee,  either  in  admira- 
tion of  his  great  understanding  and  knowledge  of 
tlie  woriLS  of  nature,  or  because  he  was  the  first 
vho  cleariy  proved,  that  the  universe  owed  lis 
fermatioD  neither  to  chance  nor  necessity,  but  to 
a  pare  and  nnmixed  mind,  who  separated  the 
homngeoeoas  parts  from  the  other  with  which 
they  were  confounded. 

Charmed  with  the  company  of  this  philosopher, 
and  instrocled  liy  him  in  the  sublimest  sciences, 
Prricles  aeqaired  not  only  an  elevation  of  eentl- 
meat,  and  a  loftiness  and  parity  of  style,  far  re- 
moved from  tile  low  expression  of  llie  vulgar,  but 
Bkewise  a  gravity  of  countenance  which  relaxed 


•  Tlw  word  CidTM,  a(Bia,b  aaibifvos*,  sad  msy  eitiisr 
Mify,  wtM  IAmi  jrawjtor  to  Puielstl  or,  watt  tkmt  smtw 
meUd  Oam  PertctM? 

t  Thi«  Zaoo  «ss  of  Eles,  a  towa  of  luly,  sod  s  Pboeisn 
•olanwi  aikd  laast  be  earvfiiny  disUngaished  from  Zeoo  the 
feasder  af  tb«  Met  of  the  Stoiea.  The  Zeao  here  spoken 
m(  WM  jiespeeubia  for  ettemiaiaf  to  rid  his  ooeoliy  of  s 
tymt.  Tbe  tyratrt  look  him,  and  easied  him  to  be  pooadod 
IB  Stalk  ia  a  oiofter.  Bnt  hit  death  aecoinplUhcd  what  he 
ceaU  Bot  a0«ct  in  hU  lifetime:  for  his  fellow  ciiizeni  were 
IS  saeh  laccaeod  at  the  dreadhl  manner  of  it,  that  they 
fcH  vfoa  tbe  tyrant  aad  etoaod  him.  At  to  hia  argameau, 
and  v^tm  of  his  master  Pannenidet,  preteaded  lo  be  lo 
viaciWe.  one  of  them  was  to  prove  taere  can  bo  no  inoh 
Ihiaf  a*  mocioa,  •inoe  a  thinf  can  neither  more  in  tho 
ptaeo  wheie  ts  i«,  nor  in  the  place  when  it  ie  aot.  Bat  thif 
■ophtim  is  easily  refitted:  for  motion  is  the  paning  of  a 
Mf  «  ponoa  txo  a  asw  part  sf  ipses. 


Bot  into  laaghteff  n  fim  and  avon  toae  of  v«  ioe, 
on  easy  deportment,  and  %  decency  of  dreea,  which 
no  vehemence  of  speaking  ever  put  iuto  disorder* 
These  things,  and  others  of  the  like  nature,  ex- 
cited admiration  In  all  that  aaw  him. 

Such  was  his  coodoct,  when  a  viie  and  abandon- 
ed fellow  loaded  him  a  whole  day  with  reproaches 
and  abuse,  he  bore  it  with  patience  and  silence, 
and  continued  in  public  for  Uie  dispatch  of  some 
urgent  affairs.  In  the  evening  lie  walked  slowly 
home,  this  impudent  wretch  following,  and  insalt- 
log  him  ail  the  way  with  Uie  most  scurriloue 
language.  And  as  it  was  dark  when  lie  came  to 
his  own  door,  he  ordered  one  of  his  servants  to 
take  a  torch  and  light  the  man  home.  The  poet 
loo,  however,  says  he  was  proud  and  supercilious 
In  eonversatjon,  and  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
vanity  and  contempt  of  others,  mixed  with  hte 
dignity  of  mauuer:  on  the  other  hand,  he  highly 
extols  the  civility,  complaisance,  and  polilenesi 
of  Cimou.  But  to  take  no  farther  notice  of  lon^ 
who  perhaps  would  not  have  any  great  excellenco 
appear,  without  a  mixture  of  something  satirical, 
as  it  was  in  the  ancient  tragedy;*  Zeno  desired 
those  that  called  the  gravity  of  Pericles  pride  and 
arrogance,  to  be  proud  the  same  way;  telling  them, 
the  very  acting  of  an  excellent  part  might  iussn- 
sihiv  produce  a  love  and  real  imitation  of  it. 

These  were  not  tlie  only  advantages  which 
Pericles  gained  by  conversing  with  Auaxagoras 
i''rom  him  he  learned  to  overcome  tliose  terrors 
which  tlie  various  phenomena  of  the  heavens  raise 
in  those  who  know  not  their  causes,  and  who  en- 
tertain a  tormentiuff  fear  of  the  gods  by  reason  of 
that  ignorance.  Nor  is  there  any  cure  for  it  but 
the  study  of  nature,  which,  instead  of  tbe  fright- 
ful extravagancies  of  sopersUtiou,  implants  in  UB 
a  sober  piety,  supported  by  a  rational  hope. 

We  are  told,  there  was  brought  to  Pericles,  from 
one  of  his  farms,  a  ram*s  bead  with  only  one  horn; 
and  Lampo  the  sootlisayer,  obaerviug  that  the 
horn  grew  strong  and  firm  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  forehead,  declared,  that  tbe  two  parties  in  the 
state,  namely,  tliose  of  Tbucydides  and  Pericles, 
would  unite,  and  invest  the  whole  power  in  him 
with  whom  the  prodigy  was  found:  but  Aoaxo- 
goras  having  dissected  the  head,  ehowed  that  the 
brain  did  not  fill  the  whole  cavity,  but  had  con- 
tracted itself  into  an  oval  form«  and  pointed  di- 
rectly to  tliat  part  of  the  skull  whence  the  horn 
took  its  rise.  This  procured  Anaxagoms  great 
honor  with  the  spectators ;  and  Lampo  was  no 
leoB  honored  for  his  prediction,  when,  soon 
after,  upoo  the  fall  of  Tbucydides,  the  admiuie- 
tratiou  was  put  entirely  into  the  hands  of  Peri- 
cles. 

But  in  my  opinion,  the  philosopher  and  the 
diviner  may  well  enough  be  reconciled,  and  both 
be  right;  the  one  discovering  the  cause  and  the 
otiier  the  end.  It  was  the  business  of  the  former  to 
account  for  the  appearance,  and  to  consider  how 
it  came  about;  and  of  tbe  latter,  to  show  why  it 
was  09  formed,  and  what  It  portended.  Those 
who  say,  that  when  the  cause  is  found  oat  the 
prodigy  ceases,  do  not  consider,  that  if  they  re- 
ject sach  signs  as  are  preternatural,  tliey  must 


*  Tragedy  at  firat  was  saly  a  ehom*  ia  honor  of  Baochaa. 
Penont  dratted  like  tatyrt  were  the  performers,  and  they 
often  broke  ont  into  the  most  licentious  raillery.  Afterward 
whea  tracady  took  a  sraver  tnra,  somethtnf  of  the  former 
drolleiy  was  still  retained,  as  in  that  wbioh  we  oall  traf  i- 
comedy.  In  time,  sorloas  oharaolert  and  evenu  beoamo 
tlie  snl^et  of  trsfady,  withont  that  mixture ;  bnt  even  thea 
aAer  exhibitias  three  or  fow  serioas  tragedies,  the  poou 
Btod  to  ooneinde  their  eontontioa  for  the  prise,  with  a  ai^ 
tlrical  oao:  of  this  MCt  It  ths  Cyolops  of  Boripidos,  and  ths 
so^  oae  lamaiai&n. 
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liio  deny  that  ullileial  sifrnt  are  of  any  nee;  the 
alatterio|p  of  braie  quoits,^  the  light  of  beaooni, 
and  the  shadow  of  a  eon-dial,  haye  all  of  tliem 
tbeir  proper  nataral  caaaes,  and  yet  each  has  an- 
other siguitication.  Bat,  perhape,  this  qneation 
might  Im  mora  properly  diacuMed  In  anotlier 
place. 

Periciee,'  in  hie  yonth,  atood  in  grv^t  fear  of  the 
people.  For  in  his  countenance  he  was  like  Pisie- 
tratus  Uie  tyn«nt;  and  lie  perceived  the  old  men  were 
much  ttrucii  by  a  farther  reeemblanoe  in  the 
aweetuee*  of  hie  voieo,  the  Tolnbility  of  hie  tongue, 
and  the  roundnefia  pf  hie  periodi.  An  he  was, 
moreover,  of  a  noble  family  and  opulent  fortune, 
and  his  friends  were  the  most  considerable  men 
in  the  state,  he  dreaded  the  ban  of  ostracism,  and, 
therefore,  intermeddled  not  with  etate  affairs,  but 
behaved  with  great  courage  and  intrepidity  in  the 
field.  However,  when  Arlstldea  was  dead.  The- 
mistocles  banished,  and  Cimon  much  employed 
in  expeditions  at  a  distance  from  Greece,  Pericles 
engaged  in  the  administration.  He  chose  rather  to 
aollcit  the  favor  of  the  multitude  and  the  poor,t 
than  of  the  rich  and  the  few,  contrary  to  his  natu- 
ral disposition,  which  was  far  from  inclining  him 
to  court  popularity. 

It  seems  he  was  apprehensive  of  falling  under 
the  suspicion  of  aiming  at  the  supreme  power, 
and  was  sensible,  beside,  that  Cimon  was  attached 
to  the  nobility,  and  extremely  beloved  by  persons 
of  the  highest  eminence;  and,  therefore,  in  order 
to  secure  himself,  and  to  find  resources  against 
the  power  of  Cimon,  he  studied  to  ingratiate  him- 
aelf  with  the  common  people.  At  the  same  time, 
he  entirely  changed  his  manner  of  living.  He 
appeared  not  In  the  streets,  except  when  he  went 
to  the  forum  or  the  senate  house.  He  declined 
the  invitations  of  his  friends,  and  all  social  enter- 
tainments and  recreations;  insomuch,  that  in  the 
whole  time  of  his  administration,  which  was  a 
considerable  length,  he  never  went  to  sup  with 
any  of  his  friends,  but  once,  which  was  at  the 
marriage  of  his  nephew  Euryptolemus,  and  he 
staid  there  only  until  the  ceremony  of  libation 
was  ended.  He  considered  that  the  freedom  of 
entertainments  takes  away  all  distinction  of 
office,  and  that  dignity  Is  but  little  consistent  with 
familiarity.  Real  and  solid  virtue,  indeed,  the 
more  it  is  seen,  the  more  glorious  it  appears;  and 
there  is  nothing  in  a  good  man*8  conduct,  as  a 
magistrate,  so  great  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  as 
is  the  gtmeral  course  of  his  behavior  in  private 
to  his  most  intimate  friends.  Pericles,  however, 
took  care  not  to  make  his  person  cheap  among 
the  people,  and  appeared  among  them  only  at 
proper  Intervals:  Nor  dIJ  be  speak  on  all  po!uts 
that  were  debated  before  them,  but  reserved  hlm- 
aalf,  like  the   Salami  niun   gal  ley  t  (as  Critolaus 


*  The  clattering  of  brsvi  qooit*  or  platot  was  somotiines 
aniiitary  cignnl  amonc  the  Graciana.  Amonf  tke  Homana 
it  wa«  a  ftlgnni  to  call  the  wrestlera  to  the  ring. 

t  The  popular  party  iir  Atben«  were  coatinaally  pialcing 
•fibru  against  those  small  remains  of  power  which  were  yet 
in  the  hands  of  the  nobility.   As  Pericles  could  not  lead  the 

Ckrty  of  the  nobles,  because  Cimon,  bv  the  dignity  of  his 
rth,  the  Insier  of  his  actions,  and  the  largeness  oi  his  es> 
tate,  had  plnced  himself  at  their  head,  he  had  no  other  re- 
source than  to  court  the  populace.  And  he  flattered  their 
favorite  passion  in  the  most  agreeable  manner,  by  lessening 
the  power  and  privilegei  of  t^  coart  of  Areopagus,  which 
was  the  chief  oupport  of  the  nobility,  and  indeed  of  the 
whole  state.  Thus  the  brin;;ingof  almost  ell  eaoaes  before 
th»  tribunal  of  the  people,  the  mnltlplying  of  gratnlties, 
wliich  were  only  another  word  for  bribos,  and  the  giving  the 
people  a  taste  for  expensive  pleasvres,  caused  the  downMl 
of  the  Athenian  commoawealth;  though  the  personal  abili. 
ties  of  Pericles  supported  it  during  his  time. 

t  The  dalaminian  galley  was  a  oonseerated  vessel  whioh 
As  Atbeuiaas   never  made  oso  of  hot  oiv  •ztreM^iae'y 


says)»  for  grsatar  oeeadoiia;  dlspafebhing  hoAam 
of  leas  consequence  by  other  orators  with  whom 
he  had  an  Intimacy.  One  of  thaae,  we  are  told, 
was  Ephialtes,  who,  according  to  Plato,  overthrew 
the  power  of  the  connell  of  Areopagus,  by  giriog 
the  citfatensa  large  and  intemperate  draught  of 
liberty.  On  which  account  tlie  comic  writen 
speak  of  the  people  of  Athena  as  of  a  bom  wild 
and  nnmanaged, 

■    whieh  listeas  to  the  reins  ao  mose, 

Bat  in  his  oiaddening  coarse  bean  hoadleog  deva 
The  very  fl-ieads  that  feed  him. 

Pericles,  desirous  to  make  his  language  a  proper 
vehicle  for  his  sublime  sentiments,  and  to  spetk 
in  a  manner  that  became  the  dignity  of  his  lifci 
availed  himself  greatly  of  what  he  had  learoed  of 
Anaxagoras,  adorning  his  eloquence  with  the  rich 
colors  of  philosophy.  For,  adding  (as  tiie  divioo 
Plato  expresses  It),  the  loftiness  of  imagiaatiom 
and  all-coramaniling  energy,  with  which  philoso- 
phy supplied  him,  to  his  native  powers  of  geuim, 
and  making  use  of  whatever  he  found  to  fail 
purpose,  in  the  study  of  nature,  to  dignify  the  srt 
of 'speaking,  he  tar  excelled  ail  other  ontoia* 
Hence  he  is  said  to  have  gained  the  saruame  of 
Olfmpuu;  though  some  wHl  have  it  to  have  beea 
from  the  edifices  with  which  he  adorned  the  city; 
and  othen,  from  his  high  authority  both  in  peace 
and  war.  There  appears,  indeed,  no  absurdity  io 
supposing  that  all  these  things  might  contribali  to 
that  glorious  distinction.  Yet  the  strokes  of 
satire,  both  serious  and  ludicrous,  in  the  oomediei 
of  those  times,  indicate  that  this  title  was  givea 
him  chiefly  on  account  of  his  eloquence.  For 
they  tell  us  that  in  his  harangues,  he  thundered 
and  lightened,  and  that  his  tongue  was  anned 
with  thunder.  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Mileeias, 
is  said  to  have  given  a  pleasant  account  of  the 
force  of  his  eloquence.  Thucydhies  wae  a  grcit 
and  respectable  man,  who  for  a  long  time  oppoied 
the  measures  of  Pericles:  And  when  Archidamii^ 
one  of  the  kings  of  Lacedsemon  asked  him, 
"Which  was  the  best  wrestler,  Pericles,  or  hel" 
he  answered,  "  When  I  throw  him,  he  sayi  be 
was  never  down,  and  he  persuades  the  very  epeo- 
tators  to  believe  so.** 

Yet  such  was  the  solicitude  of  Pericles  when 
he  had  to  speak  in  public,  that  he  always  fiRt 
addressed  a  prayer  to  the  gods,f  •'That  not  a 
word  might  unawarea  escape  him  unsuitable  to 
the  occasion."  He  left  nothing  in  writiug  but 
some  public  decrees;  and  only  a  few  of  hissaT- 
ings  are  recorded.  He  used  to  say  (for  instance) 
that  "  Thtt  isle  of  ^gina  should  not  be  sofferad  to 
remain  an  eye-sore  to  the  Pinnus:"  and  that  "Me 
saw  a  war  approaching  from  Peloponnesus."  And 
when  Sophocles,  who  went  in  joint  cofflmtad 
with  him  upon  an  expedition  at  sea,  happened  to 
praise  the  beauty  of  a  certain  hoy,  he  said/' A 
general,  my  friend,  should  not  only  have  pure 
hands,  but  pure  eves.**  Stesimbrotus  produce 
this  passage  from  the  oration  which  Pericles  pro* 
nounccd  In  memory  of  those  Athenians  who  fell 
in  the  Somian  war,  "They  are  become  immortal 

oeoaslons.  Tliey  soal  It,  for  iastaaee,  fer  a  genersi  wlwe 
tbe>  wanted  to  call  to  aoooaat,  or  with  saerifices  to  Apmio, 
or  some  other  deitj. 

*  Plato  observes,  on  the  sane  ooeasloa.  that  an  oftiw  u 
well  as  a  physician  ought  to  have  a  general  koowi«<l<«  « 
nature. 

t  auintilian  says,  he  prayed  that  not  a  word  might  •m'P* 
him  disagreeable  to  the  people.  And  this  is  the  sort 
probable  aooonnt  of  the  matter,  beeavse  raooontiof  » 
anidas)  Perioles  wrote  dowa  his  orations  oefore  b«  pj** 
nonneed  them  in  pablio;  aad,  indeod,  was  the  first  whsAti 
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b  (be  fodK  For  the  gode  themMlirM  are  not 
vUUe  to  as;  bat  from  tbe  honors  they  rv^eive, 
tnd  tbe  faeppineeB  they  enjoy,  we  eoneiude  they 
■Te  SmmortBl;  end  eiieh  ehontd  thoee  braTe  men 
be  wbo  die  for  th^r  ooantry." 

Thoeydides  represents  the  administration  of 
?ericies  is  fovoring  aristocracy,  and  tells  us  that, 
though  the  gofemmont  was  eidlod  democratical, 
il  Viifl  fftslJy  in  the  hands  of  one  wbo  had  en- 
Roe»l  the  whole  anthority.  Many  oiber  writera 
BkeviK  inform  us,  that  by  him  the  people  were 
Int  indulged  with  a  dirision  of  lands,  were  treat 
sd  at  the  pobiic  expense  with  theatrical  diversions, 
sod  were  paid  for  ttie  most  common  services  to 
tbe  states  As  this  new  Indalgonce  from  the  go- 
Temmeat  wss  an  impotittc  custom,  which  rend- 
ered tbe  people  expensive  and  luxurious,  and 
deetroyed  that  frngality  and  love  of  labor  which 
npported  them  betoiv,  it  is  proper  that  we  should 
tnce  the  efiect  to  its  canse,  by  a  retroepect  into 
tbe  eifcaoisUnces  of  the  rapublic 

At  fint,  as  we  liave  observed,  to  raise  himself 
to  some  sort  of  equality  with  Cimon,  who  was 
then  St  the  bight  uf  glory,  Pericles  made  his 
eosrt  to  the  people.  And  as  Cimon  was  his 
nperior  in  point  of  fortune,  which  he  employed 
la  ie(ie?iog  the  poor  Athenians,  in  providing 
lictnals  every  day  for  tlie  necessitous,  and  cloth- 
iof  the  sged;  and  beaide  this,  leveled  bis  fences 
vith  tbe  ground,  that  all  might  be  at  liberty  to 
gsther  bii  fruit;  Periciea  had  recoune  to  the  ex- 
^at  of  dividiug  the  public  treasure ;  which 
leheme,  as  Aristotle  informs  us,  was  proposed  to 
liiin  by  Demonides  of  los.*  '  Accordlugly,  by 
npplTing  the  people  with  money  for  the  public 
divendooi,  and  for  their  attendance  in  courts  of 
iBdfcatore,t  and  by  other  pensions  and  gratuities, 
beM  iitveigied  tiiem,  as  to  avail  himself  of  their 
faiteivti  against  tiie  council  of  tbe  Areopagus,  of 
vhich  he  had  no  right  to  be  a  member,  having 
lerer  had  ths  fortune  to  be  chosen  oreAon,  Thfi- 
a^kia,  kin^  of  the  mend  rtUBt  or  poiUmarck. 
For  pereou  were  of  old  appointed  to  these  offices 
by  lot;  and  such  as  had  discharged  them  well, 
tad  «aeb  only,  were  admitted  as  judges  in  the 
Areopagus,  rertcles,  tlierefore,  by  his  popularity 
nikd  a  party  aguinsl  that  council,  and  by  means 
of  Ephialtes,  toolt  from  them  the  cognizance  of 
Baaj  caoees  that  had  been  under  their  jurisdic- 
tioB.  He  likewise  caused  Cimon  to  be  banished 
by  t!ie  Oafjraasni,  as  an  enemy  to  th^  people4  and 
a  fricDd  to  the  Lacedcemonians;  a  man  who  in 
birtli  aiid  fortune  had  no  superior,  who  had  gained 
very  glorious  victories  over  the  barbarians,  and 
filed  the  ciiy  with  money  and  other  spoils,  as  we 
bar*  related  In  his  life.  Such  was  the  antliority 
•f  Fericlw  with  the  common  people. 

The  term  of  Cimon's  bauishment,  as  it  was  by 
OilrBciim,  was  limited    b^   law   to    ten   years. 


*  loi  wu  0M  of  the  ities  eaOsd  Sporad**,  in  th«  iEg owi 
Mi,  ud  ealcbraled  Tor  tb«  tomb  of  Homer.  But  soano 
haned  ■•■  are  ofopinioD  that  iatteed  of  I^-dw,  wo  should 
WiA  Ois^,  snii  that  Oemoaidot  was  not  of  the  island  of 
iMt  ii"t  of  Ota,  which  was  a  borovffa  in  Attica. 

tTbcfe  wen  leTetai  conrts  or  jadieatore  in  Athont, 
'•■^"'•d  of  aeoftain  vnoaber  of  the  ettii»n«;  wbo  some- 
acti  rifcivcd  on«  oMms  eaeh,  for  every  canse  they  uiod; 
•^  leaaetiinei  men  who  aimed  at  pojiolarity  procnred  this 
Mtebe  tiiersa«e(i. 

tRU  treason  against  the  state  was  pretended  to  oonsist 
■vfttiria;  presenu  or  other  fratitteatitms  from  the  Mace- 
■*uu«,  wbersb;  be  wp*  prevailed  oa  to  let  ilip  the  oppor* 
^J  be  bad  to  enlarge  tbe  Athenian  conqoeiu,  after  bo 
J«  Ukes  tbe  gold  mines  of  Thrace.— Cimon  answered 
™t^  bid  pnMecnted  the  war  to  the  ntmo«t  of  his  power 
4>ttntW  Tbraciaas  and  their  otiier  enemies;  bat  that  ho 
M  aais  M  iasoads  Into  Macedonia,  beoanse  ho  did  not 
«M«vi  that  bo  was  to  aetaa  a  paUle  assmy  to 


Meantime,  the  LaeedsMnonlani,  with  a  great  army, 
entered  Uie  territory  of  Tanagra,  and  the  Athe- 
nians immediately  marching  out  against  them, 
Cimon  returned,  and  plaeed  himself  in  the  ranks 
with  those  of  his  tribe,  Intending  by  hia  deeds  to 
wipe  off  the  aspersion  of  favoring  the  Lacednmon- 
ians,  and  to  venture  his  life  with  his  countrymen; 
but,  by  a  combination  of  the  friends  of  Peri- 
cles, he  was  repulsed  as  an  exile.  This  seems  to 
have  been  the  cause  that  Pericles  exerted  himself 
in  a  particular  manner  in  that  battle,  and  expowd  . 
his  person  to  the  greatest  dangers.  All  Clinon't 
friends,  whom  Pericles  had  accused  sa  accompli* 
ces  in  his  pretended  crime,  fell  honorably  that  day 
together:  And  tlie  Athenhins,  who  were  defeated 
upon  their  own  borders,  and  expected  a  still  sharper 
conflict  in  the  summer,  grievously  repented  of 
their  treatment  of  Cimon,  and  longed  for  his  return. 
Pericles,  sensible  of  the  people's  incllntttlons,  did 
not  hesitate  to  gratify  them,  but  himself  proposed 
a  decree  for  calling  Cimon,  and  at  his  return,  m 
peace  was  agreed  upon  through  his  mediation. 
For  tbe  Lacedcemonlans  had  a  particular  regard 
for  him,  as  well  as  aversion  to  rerlcles  and  the 
other  demagogues.  But  some  authors  write,  that 
Pericles  did  not  procure  an  order  for  Cimon's 
return,  until  they  hud  entered  into  a  private  com* 
wict,  by  means  of  Cimon's  sister  Eflplnice,  that 
Cimon  should  have  the  command  abroad,  and  wHh 
two  hundred  galleys  lay  waste  the  king  of  Persians 
dominions,  and  Pericles  have  the  direction  of  af- 
fairs at  home.  A  story  goes,  that  Elplnice,  before 
this,  had  softened  the  resentment  of  Pericles  against 
Cimon,  and  procnred  her  brother  a  milder  sen- 
tence than  that  of  death.  Pericles  was  one  of 
those  appointed  by  the  people  to  maimge  the  im- 
peachment; and  when  Elplnice  rKU^-.t^t'd  him  at 
a  soppHant,  he  smiled  and  said,  **  You  are  old, 
Eluinice;  much  too  old  to  solicit  in  so  weighty  an 
affSilr."  However,  he  rose  up  but  once  to  speak, 
barely  to  acquit  himself  of  his  trust,  and  did  not 
bear  so  hard  upon  Cimon  as  tbe  rest  of  his  accu- 
sers.* Who  tnen  can  fflve  credit  to  Idomeneus, 
when  he  says  thai  Pericles  caused  the  orator  Ephl- 
altes,  his  friend  and  assistant  in  the  administration, 
to  be  assassiuated  through  jealousy  and  envy 
of  his  great  characterT  I  know  not  where 
he  met  with  this  calumny,  which  he  vents 
with  great  bitterness  against  a  man,  not  in- 
deed, in  all  respects  irreproachable,  but  wbo  cer^ 
tainly  had  such  a  greatness  of  mind,  and  high 
sense  of  honor  as  was  incompatible  with  an  action 
so  savage  and  inhuman.  The  truth  of  the  matter, 
according  to  Aristotle,  Is,  that  Epiiialtes  belnff 
grown  formidable  to  the  nobles,  on  account  of 
his  inflexible  severity  in  prosecuting  all  that  in- 
vaded the  rights  of  the  people,  his  enemies  cauaed 
him  to  be  taken  off  In  a  private  and  treuoherout 
manner,  by  Arlstodicns  of  Tanagra. 

About  the  same  time  died  Cimon,  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Cyprus.  And  the  noMlity  perceiving 
that  Pericles  was  now  arrived  at  a  bight  of  au- 
thority which  set  him  far  above  the  other  citizens, 
were  desirous  of  having  some  person  to  oppose 
him,  who  might  be  capable  of  giving  a  check  to 
his  iiower,  and  of  preventing  his  m^ing  himself 
absolute.  For  this  purpose  they  set  op  Thucy- 
dides,  of  the  ward  of  Alopeoe,  a  man  of  great  pru- 
dence, end  brother-in-law  to  Cimon.  He  had 
not,  indeed,  Cimon's  talents  for  war,  but  was  su* 
perlor  to  him  in  forensic  and  political  abilities; 
and,  by  residing  constantly  in  Athens,  and  oppoe- 

*  Tet  CiasOB  .was  flaod  Sfty  Uloau,  or  98871.  JQs.  sisr« 
Hav,  and  aairowly  oeeapod  a  eapiul  soaUsoo,  baviaf  oa^ 
a  minority  of  tbms  votsa  to  pievoat  tt. 
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In^r  Pericles  in  the  general  aMembly,  he  soon 
brought  U\e  goverumeut  to  an  equUibrivm.  For 
he  did  not  suffer  peraons  of  superior  rank  to  be 
disper«^d  and  coufounded  with  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple, because  in  that  case  their  dignity  was  obscur- 
ed and  lost;  but  collected  them  into  a  separate 
bod  y;  by  which  means  their  authority  was  enhan- 
ced, ami  sufficient  weight  thrown  iuto  their  scale. 
There  was,  in.leed,  from  the  beginning,  a  kind  of 
doubtful  separation,  which,  like  tiie  flaws  in  a 
piece  of  irou,  indicated  that  the  aristocraticai  party, 
and  that  of  the  commoaalty,  were  not  perfectly 
one,  thojgii  they  were  not  actually  divided:  but 
the  ambition  of  Pericles  and  Thucydides,  and  the 
contest  between  them,  had  so  extraordinary  an 
effect  upon  the  city,  that  it  was  quite  broken  in 
two,  and  one  part  was  called  the  peopUt  and  the 
other  the  nobility.  For  this  reason  Pericles, 
more  than  ever,  gave  the  people  the  reins,  and  en- 
dettvored  to  ingratiate  himself  with  them,  contri- 
ving always  to  have  some  show,  or  play,  or  feast, 
or  procession  in  the  city,  and  to  amuse  it  with  the 
politest  pleasures. 

As  another  means  of  employing  their  attention, 
be  sent  out  sixty  galleys  every  year,  manned  for 
eight  months,  with  a  considerable  number  of  the 
citizens,  who  were  both  paid  for  their  service  and 
improved  themselves  as  mariners.  He  likewise 
tent  a  colony  of  a  thousand  men  to  the  Chersone- 
Bus,  five  hundred  to  Naxos,  two  hundred  and  fifty 
to  Audros,  a  thousand  into  the  country  of  the 
BisalUB  in  Thrace,  and  others  into  Italy,  who  set- 
tled In  Sylwris,  and  changed  its  name  to  Thurii. 
These  things  he  did,  to  clear  the  city  of  a  useless 
multitude,  who  were  verv  troublesome  when  they 
had  nothing  to  do;  to  make  provision  for  the  most 
necessitous;  and  to  keep  the  allies  of  Athens  in 
awe,  by  placing  colonies  like  so  many  garrisons 
in  their  neighborhood. 

That  which  was  the  chief  delight  of  the  Athe- 
nians and  the  wonder  of  strangers,  and  which 
alone  serves  for  a  proof  that  the  lioasted  power  and 
opulence  of  ancient  Greece  is  not  an  idle  tale,  was 
the  rnaffuificence  of  tlie  temples  and  public  edi- 
fices. Yet  no  part  of  the  conduct  of  Pericles  moved 
the  spleen  of  his  enemies  more  than  this.  In  their 
accusations  of  him  to  the  people,  they  insisted, 
'<That  he  had  brought  the  greatest  disgrace  upon 
the  Athenians  by  removing  the  public  treasures  of 
Greece  from  Delos  and  taMng  them  imo  his  own 
custody.  That  he  had  not  left  himself  even  the 
specious  apology,  of  having  caused  the  money  to 
be  brought  to  Alliens  for  its  greater  security,  and 
to  keep  it  from  being  seized  by  the  barbarians: 
That  Greece  must  needs  consider  it  as  the  highest 
insult,  and  an  act  of  open  tyranny,  when  she  saw 
the  money  she  had  been  obliged  to  contribute  to- 
ward the  war  lavished  by  the  Athenians  in  gilding 
their  city,  and  ornamenting  It  with  statues,  and 
temples  that  cost  a  thousand  talents,*  as  a  proud 
and  viiin  woman  decks  herself  out  with  jewels.'* 
Pericles  answered  this  charge  by  observing,  **That 
they  were  not  obliged  to  give  the  allies  any  account 
of  the  sums  they  had  received,  since  they  had 
kept  the  barbarians  at  a  distance,  and  effectually 
defended  the  allies,  who  had  not  furnislied  either 
horses,  ships,  or  men,  but  only  contributed  money, 
which  Is  no  iouger  the  property  of  the  giver,  but 
of  iho  receiver,  if  he  perfonns  the  conditions  on 
which  it  is  received.  That,  as  the  state  was  pro- 
vided with  all  the  necessaries  of  war,  its  superflu- 
iius  wealth  should  be  laid  out  on  such  works  as, 
when  execute<l,  would  be  eternal  monuments  of 


*  The  Partlisaoii,  or  unpls  of  Miasrra,*li  aaid  to  bavs 
ssst  a  ihonaaad  taleati. 


its  glory,  and  which,  during  their  ezeentioiw 
would  diffuse  a  anivenal  plenty;  for  as  so  tamny 
kinds  of  labor,  and  such  a  variety  of  inatriiixients 
and  materials  were  requisite  to  these  undertakins% 
every  art  would  be  exerted,  every  hand  employedy 
almost  the  whole  of  the  city  would  be  in  pay»  and 
be  at  tlie  same  time  both  adorned  find  Bopported 
by  itself."  Indeed,  snch  as  were  of  a  proper  a|^ 
and  strength,  were  wanted  for  the  wars,  and  well 
rewarded  for  their  services;  and  as  for  ttie  me- 
chanics and  meaner  sort  of  people,  tliey  went  not 
without  their  share  of  the  public  money,  nor  yet 
had  tliey  it  to  support  them  in  idleness.  By  tbe 
constructing  of  great  edifices,  which  required 
many  arts,  and  a  long  time  to  finish  tliem,  they 
had  equal  pretensions  to  be  considered  out  of  tfaie 
treasury  (though  they  stirred  not  out  of  the  city) 
with  the  mariners  and  soldiers,  guards  and  garri- 
sons.  For  the  different  materials,  such  as  i*toney 
brass,  ivory,  gold,  ebony,  and  cypress,  furnished 
employment  to  carpenters,  masons,  braziers,  gold- 
smiths, painters,  turners,  and  other  artificers;  the 
conveyance  of  them  by  sea  employed  merchants 
and  sailors,  and  by  land,  wheelwrights,  wagoners, 
carriers,  rope-makers,  leather-cutters,  paviors,  and 
iron  founders,  and  every  art  had  a  number  of  the 
lower  people  ranged  in  proper  subordination  to 
execute  it  like  soldiers  under  the  command  of  a 
general.  Thus  by  the  exercise  of  these  different 
trades,  plenty  was  diffused  among  persous  of  every 
rank  and  condition.  Thus  works  were  raised  of 
an  astonishing  magnitude,  and  inimitable  beanty 
and  perfection, every  architect  striving  to  surpass 
the  magnificence  of  the  design  with  the  elegance  of 
the  execution;  yet  still  the  most  wonderful  circum- 
stance was  the  expedition  with  which  they  were 
completed.  Many  edifices,  each  of  which  seems 
to  have  required  the  labor  of  several  succeasare 
ages,  were  finished  daring  the  administration  of 
one  prosperous  man. 

It  is  said,  that  when  Agatharcns  the  painter 
valued  himself  upon  the  celerity  and  ease  with 
which  he  dispatched  his  pieces,  Zeuxis  replied. 
<*If  I  boast,  it  shall  be  of  the  slowness  with  which 
I  finish  mine.**  For  ease  and  speed  in  the  exe- 
cution seldom  give  a  work  any  lasting  Importance 
or  exquisite  beauty;  while,  on  the  other  liand,  the 
time  which  is  expended  in  labor,  is  recovered  and 
repaid  in  the  duration  of  the  performance.  Hence 
we  have  the  more  reason  to  wonder  that  the 
structures  raised  by  Pericles  should  be  built  in  so 
short  a  time,  and  yet  built  for  ages:  for  as  each  of 
them,  as  soon  as  fiuished,  had  the  venerable  air 
of  antiquity;  so,  now  they  are  old,  they  have  the 
freshness  of  a  modern  building.  A  bloom  is  dif- 
fused over  them,  which  preserves  their  aspect  un- 
tarnished by  time,  as  if  they  were  animated  witli  a 
spirit  of  perpetual  youth  and  unfading  elegance. 

Phidias  was  appointed  by  Pericles  superintend- 
ent of  all  the  public  edifices, though  the  Athenians 
had  then  other  eminent  architects  and  excel  lent 
workmen.  The  Parthenon,  or  temple  of  PaUat^ 
whose  dimensions  had  been  a  hundred  feet  sqoare.'f 
was  rebuilt  by  Callicrates  and  Ictinus.  Consbus 
began  the  temple  of  Initiation  at  Eleusis,  bat 
only  lived  to  finish  the  lower  rank  of  columns  with 
tlieir  architraves.  Metageoes,  of  the  ward  of  Xy- 
pete,  added  the  rest  of  the  entablature,  and  the  upper 
row  of  columns;  and  Xe  nodes  of  Cholargus  built 
the  dome  on  the  top.  The  long  wall,  the  building 
'     '     rd  Pericles  propo^ 


of  which  Socrates  says  he  bean 


*  ft  wa*  called  Hecatemptdeiit  baenate  it  had  b««a  eri^ 
nallT  a  hundred  feel  tqaare.  And  haviny  been  bureed  b* 
the  Peniant,  it  wan  rebaiit  by  Ferielea,  and  retained  that 
aasis  sAsr  it  waa  ffsatlj  aalarcad. 


P£RICL£S. 
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to  tbe  people,  wai  sadntekM  by  GalllcntM. 
CntiniM  ridieaJes  this  work  as  proceeding  rery 

■lowly. 

StpMs  ^pn  itoiMs  th«  ontor  hail  piPd 

With  sw^tBf  wordi,  bat  wovdc  will  baiM  bo  w«IU. 

Tbe  Odeum,  or  mnsic  theater,  which  waii  like- 
wise built  by  tiie  direciioa  of  Pericles,  had  withia 
U  many  rowe  of  seats  aod  of  pillars;  tbe  roof  was 
of  a  a>nic  fijare,  after  the  model  (we  are  told)  of 
th*9  king  of  PersU's  pavilion.  Cratinus  tbeiefore 
tallies  ium  a^in  in  his  play  called  ThraUm: 

A$  Jove,  MM  0«ion  on  bis  head  h«  waan, 
Ai  Pcrielcs,  a  whole  Ofcbestxa  bean; 
Afiaid  of  braib  aoU  baaitbmeai  no  mora, 
B«  Uaoft  the  shell  be  trembled  at  befoie. 

Pericles  at  this  time  exerted  all  his  interest  to 
hare  a  decree  made,  appointing  a  prize  for  the 
best  performer  in  music  during  the  FawUkenmm; 
ind,  as  he  wu  himself  appointed  judge  and  dbtribo- 
tor  of  the  prizes,  he  gave  tlie  contending  artists 
(firectioDs  in  what  manner  to  proceed,  whether  their 

rirfonnaace  was  yocal,  or  on  tbe  Ante  or  lyre. 
rom  that  time  the  prizes  in  mu&ic  were  always 
coBieoded  for  in  the  Odaan. 

TheTesiibole  of  the  citadel  was  furnished  in 
five  years  by  Mnesicles  the  architect  A  wonder^ 
ffll  event  that  happened  while  tbe  work  was  in 
bud,  showed  that  the  goddess  was  not  averse  to 
(be  work,  but  rather  look  it  into  her  protection, 
lad  ffiCooiBged  them  to  complete  iL  One  of  the 
bnttnd  most  actiye  of  the  workmen,  missing  bis 
«ep,  fell  from  the  top  to  tbe  bottom,  and  was 
bruised  in  soch  a  manner,  that  his  life  was  de* 
ipaired  of  by  the  pliysicians.  Pericles  was  great- 
ly cooeerned  at  this  accident;  but  in  the  midst  of 
his  affliction  the  goddess  appeared  to  him  in  a 
ikeam,  and  informed  him  of  a  remedy,  which  he 
applied,  and  thereby  soon  recovered  the  patient, 
in  memory  of  this  curs,  he  placed  in  the  citadel, 
lear  the  altar  (which  is  said  to  have  been  there 
before),  a  brazen  statue  of  tbe  M tnerea  of  health. 
Tbe  golden  statue  of  the  same  goddess,*  was  the 
vorkLtaoship  of  Phidias,  and  his  name  is  inscribed 

?>oa  the  pedestal  (as  we  have  already  observed), 
broagh  the  friendship  of  Pericles  he  had  the  di- 
RctioD  of  everything*  and  all  the  artists  received 
hb  orders.  For  this  the  one  was  envied,  and 
tbe  other  slandered;  and  it  was  intimated  that 
Phidias  received  into  his  house  ladies  for  Pericles, 
vbo  came  thither  under  pretense  of  seeing  his 
works.  The  comic  poets  getting  hold  of  this 
ftory, represented  him  as  a  perfect  libertine.  They 
leased  bim  of  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  Me- 
fitppai,  his  friend,  and  lieutenant  in  the  army, 
ud  because  Pyrilampes,  another  intimate  acquain- 
taace  of  his,  bad  a  collection  of  curious  birds,  and 
particttlarly  of  peacociu,  it  was  supposed  that  he 
K^t  them  only  for  presents  fdr  those  women  who 
fraaied  favors  to  Pericles.  But  what  wonder  is 
it,  if  mea  of  a  satirical  turn  daily  sacrifice  the 
cbancters  of  the  great  to  that  malevolent  Demon, 
tbe  envy  of  the  multitude,  when  Stesimbrotus  of 
Tbm  has  dared  to  lodge  against  Pericles  that 
borrid  aad  groundless  accusation  of  corrupt! og 
bii  son's  wife?    So  difficult  is  it  to  come  at  truth 


*  Tbi  itatae  waa  of  geld  and  irery.  Paaaaaivs  has  fivea 
« t  drtenjAien  of  iu  The  goddess  was  represeaud  stand- 
ii|.  dsthed  IB  a  toaie  thst  reached  dowa  to  the  foot.  On 
^  ^gi»t  or  b«east.plato,  was  Medasa's  head  in  ivory,  and 
vwtsry.  8be  held  a  spesr  in  ber  band;  sad  at  her  fbet  lar 
abteUer,  ud  a  dra^n,  sopposed  to  be  Briehthonias.  The 
fhyv  was  lepiesented  oa  the  ssiddle  of  her  hehnet,  with 
•  ffnia  ea  eaeh  side.  This  statue  was  thirty-aiae  feet 
■W*:  t^  awfary  on  tbo  breaat<iplate  was  aboni  font  oabits: 
lad  fat]  tdaau  of  gold  were  enplsysd  apoa  it. 


In  the  walk  ef  htotory,  siBoe,  If  tbe  writen  \bn 

after  the  events  they  relate,  they  can  be  but  Im* 
perfectly  informed  of  facts; and  if  they  describe 
the  persons  and  transactions  of  their  own  timest 
tliey  are  tempted  by  envy  and  hatred,  or  by  inter* 
est  and  friendship,  to  vitiate  and  pervert  the  truth. 
The  orators  of  Thncydides's  party  raised  a  cla- 
mor against  Pericles,  asserting  that  he  wasted 
the  public  treasure,  and  brought  the  revenue  to 
nothiug.    Pericles,  In  his  defense  asked  the  peo- 

Ele  in  full  assembly,  "Whether  they  thought  he 
ad  expended  too  much?"  upon  their  ausweriug 
in  the  affirmative,  "Then  be  it,"  said  he, "  charged 
to  my  account,*  not  yours,  only  let  the  new 
edifice  be  inscribed  with  my  name,  not  thai 
of  the  people  of  Athens.*'  Whether  it  was  that 
theT  admired  the  greatness  of  his  spirit,  or  were 
ambitious  to  share  the  glory  of  such  magnificent 
works,  they  cried  out.  **  That  he  might  spend  ■• 
much  as  he  pleased  of  the  public  treasure,  without 
sparing  it  in  the  least.*' 

At  last  the  contest  came  on  between  him  and 
Thucydides,  which  of  tliem  should  be  banished 
by  the  oslrocum.  Pericles  gained  the  victory,  ban- 
ished his  adversary,  and  entirely  defeated  his  ^ 
party.  The  opposition  now  being  at  an  end,  and 
unanimity  taking  place  among  allraoksof  peoplot 
Pericles  became  sole  master  of  Athens,  and  its  de* 
pendencies.  The  revenue,  the  army  and  navy^ 
the  islands  and  the  sea,  a  most  extensive  territory, 
peopled  by  barbarians  as  well  as  Greeks,  for* 
tified  with  the  obedieoce  of  subject  nations,  the 
friendship  of  kings,  and  alliance  of  princes,  were 
all  at  his  command. 

From  this  time  he  became  a  different  roan;  he 
was  no  longer  so  obsequious  to  the  humor  of  tlie 
populaco,  which  is  as  wild  and  as  changeahle  ae 
the  winds.  The  multitude  were  not  indulged  or 
courted;  the  government  in  fact  was  not  popular; 
its  loose  and  luxoriant  harmony  was  confined  to 
stricter  measures,  and  it  assumed  an  aristocratloal 
or  rather  monarchical  form.  He  kept  the  pnt^ 
lie  good  in  his  eye,  and  pursued  the  straight  path 
of  honor.  For  the  most  part  gently  leading  tnem 
by  argument  to  a  sense  of  what  was  right,  and 
sometimes  forcing  them  to  comply  with  what  wa* 
for  their  own  advantage;  in  this  respect  imitating 
a  good  physician,  who,  in  the  various  symptoms 
of  a  long  dhwase,  sometimes  administers  meaicinee 
tolerably  agreeable,  and,  at  other  times,  sharp  and 
strong  ones,  when  such  alone  are  capable  of  rd^ 
storing  the  patient  He  was  the  man  that  had  the 
art  of  controlUng  those  many  disorderly  passione 
which  necessarily  spring  up  among  a  people  pos- 
sessed of  so  extensive  a  dominion.  The  two  en- 
gines he  worked  with  were  hope  and  fear;  with 
these,  repressing  their  violence  when  they  jrere 
too  impetuous,  and  supporting  their  spirits  when 
inclined  to  languor,  he  made  it  appear  that  rAetofie 
is  (as  Plato  defined  it)  the  art  of  ruling  the  mtn<it 
of  men  t  and  that  its  principal  province  consists  in 
moving  the  passions  and  afTections  of  the  sent, 
which  like  so  many  strings  in  a  musical  instru- 


*  It  appears  ftom  a  passage  iaThaeydides,  that  the  pablia 
stock  or  the  Atbeaians  amoonted  to  nine  thoosand  seren 
bnndred  talents  (or  one  roiilton  eight  hnndred  and  seventy. 
five  thoosand,  nine  hnndred  and  fifty  pounds  sterling),  of 
which,  Pericles  had  laid  oat  in  those  puUlic  buildinfs  three 
thonsand  seven  handred  talents.  It  is  nstarni,  there;bre,  to 
ask,  how  he  coold  tell  the  people  that  it  should  be  at  his 
own  expense,  especially  since  FIntareh  tells  ns  in  the  se. 
qnel,  that  he  had  not  in  the  least  improved  the  estate  left 
him  by  his  father!  To  which  the  imc  answer  probably  is, 
that  Pericles  was  politician  enough  to  know  that  the  vanity 
of  the  Athenians  would  never  let  them  agree  that  he  sbonia 
inscribe  the  new  magnificent  buildings  with  his  name,  io 
exelnsioB  of  theirs;  or  ho  might  ventnre  to  aay  aaythhag, 
beiH  M««e  of  »>MU^<J  «f  ^<*'**  *<»  ^  S*^^  ** '^ '''^•M* 
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■Mat,  nqiiira  fho  tomh  ef «  mMliriy 
iMnd.  Nor  were  the  poiren  of  eioqoeaoe  aloae 
•ufficient,  bat  (me  Thueydidea  obeenree)  the  omtor 
was  a  nuui  of  probity  and  anblemished  reputation. 
Money  could  Dot  bribe  tkim;  tie  waa  so  much 
above  the  desire  of  it,  that  though  he  added  great- 
ly to  Uio  opuleuce  of  the  state,  which  he  fouud 
not  iucoueitierable,  and  though  iiis  power  exceeded 
that  of  many  kings  and  tyrants,  eome  of  whom 
huve  beqiiea tiled  to  their  posterity  the  sovereignty 
they  hsd  obtained,  yet  he  added  not  one  drmama 
to  h'lB  paternal  estate. 

Thucydides,  indeed,  gives  this  candid  account 
of  the  power  and  authority  of  Pericles,  but  the 
eomic  writers  abuse  him  in  a  most  malignant 
Diauner,  giving  his  friends  the  name  of  the  new 
fmatroiitLmt  and  calling  upon  him  to  swear  that 
he  would  never  attempt  to  make  himself  absolute, 
since  his  authority  was  already  much  too  great 
and  overbearing  in  a  free  state.  Teleclldessays, 
the  Athenians  had  given  up  to  him 

Tlie  trlbntet  of  the  statei*  Um  itaiet  dMoiMlvet 
To  bind,  to  looMS  to  baild  and  to  dMtroy; 
Ia  p«ae«,  in  war,  to  govern;  nay,  to  raio 
Thair  very  fate,  like  soma  snperior  tbinf . 

And  this  not  only  for  a  time,  or  during  tiie  prime 
and  flower  of  a  short  administration;  but  for 
forty  years  together  he  held  the  pre-eminence, 
amid  such  men  as  Ephialtos,  Leocrates,  Myron- 
ides,  Cimon,  Tolmides,aud  Thucydides;  and  con> 
tinned  it  no  less  than  fifteen  years  after  tlie  fall 
and  banishment  of  the  latter.  The  power  of  the 
magistrates,  which  to  them  was  but  annual,  all 
centered  in  him,  yet  still  he  kept  himself  untaint- 
ad  by  avarice,  riot  that  lie  was  inattentive  to 
his  finances;  but  on  the  contrary,  neither  negli- 
gent of  his  paternal  estate,  nor  yet  willing  to  have 
much  trouble  with  it;  as  he  had  not  much  time  to 
spare,  he  brought  the  management  of  it  into  such 
a  meUiod  as  was  very  easy,  at  the  same  time  tliat 
it  was  exacL  For  he  use^  to  turn  a  whole  year's 
produce  into  money  altogether,  and  with  tliis  he 
nought  from  day  to  day  all  manner  of  necessa- 
ries at  the  market.  This  way  of  living  was  not 
agreeable  to  his  sons  when  grown  up,  and  the  al- 
lowance he  made  the  women  did  not  appear  to 
them  a  generous  one:  they  complained  of  a  pit- 
tance daily  measured  out  with  scrupulous  economy 
whicli  admitted  of  none  of  those  superfluities  so 
oomuiou  in  great  houses  and  wealthy  families, 
and  could  not  bear  to  think  of  the  expenses  being 
«o  nicely  adjusted  to  the  income. 

The  person  who  managed  these  concerns  with 
so  much  exactness  was  a  servant  of  his  named 
Evangellus,  either  remarkably  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose by  nature,  or  formed  to  it  by  Pericles.  An- 
axagoras,  indeed  considered  these  lower  attentions 
as  inconsistent  with  his  wisdom.  Following  the 
dictates  of  enthusiasm,  and  wrapt  up  in  sublime 
Inquiries,  he  quitted  his  house,  and  left  his  lands 
unlilled  and  desolate.  But,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  an  esaential  difference  between  a  speculative 
and  a  practical  philosopher.  The  former  advances 
his  ideas  into  the  regions  of  science  without  (he 
assistance  of  anything  corporeal  or  external;  tlie 
latter  endeavors  to  apply  his  great  qualities  to  the 
use  of  mankiud,  and  riches  afford  him  not  only 
necessary  but  excellent  assistance.  Thus  it  was 
with  Pericles,  who  by  his  wealth  was  enabled  to 
relie-^e  numbers  of  the  poor  cilizeus.  Nay,  for 
want  of  such  prudential  regards,  this  very  Anax- 
agoras,  we  are  told,  lay  neglected  and  unprovided 
for,  insomuch  that  the  poor  old  man  had  covered 
up  his  head,  and  was  going  to  starve  himself.* 


*  It  waa  evttomary 


y  among  tha  anolenu  for  a  poiaea  wbo 
pot  aa  ead  to  Ua  Ufe,te  sever  i^  hli 


But  Ml  aMoant  oflt  Mag  biMght  la  Pattoitib  h» 
was  oKtramely  moved  at  it,  ran  iraro«diataly  ta 

him,  expostulated,  entreated;  bewailiDK  not  ■• 
much  tlie  fate  of  his  friend  as  his  own,  if  his  ad> 
ministration  should  lose  so  valuable  a  cuianoefoi: 
Auaxagoras,  uncovering  his  face,  replied,  **Ah, 
Pericles!  those  that  have  need  of  a  lamp,  take  caro 
to  supply  it  with  oil.*' 

By  this  time  the  Lacedsmonians  began  to  ex- 
press some  jealousy  of  the  Athenian  grreatness, 
and  Pericles  willing  to  advance  it  still  higher,  and 
to  make  Uie  people  more  sensible  of  their  impor- 
tance, and  more  inclinable  to  great  attempts, 
procured  an  order,  that  all  the  Greeks,  whenso- 
ever they  resided,  whether  In  Europe  or  in  Asia, 
whether  their  cities  were  small  or  £freat,  should 
send  deputies  to  Athens  to  consult  about  rebniid- 
ing  the  Grecian  temples  which  the  barbarians  had 
burned,  and  about  providing  those  sacrifices  which 
iiad  been  vowed  during  the  Persian  war,  for  the 
preservation  of  Greece;  and  llkewiae  to  enter  inta 
such  measures  as  might  secure  naTigation,  and 
maintain  the  peace. 

Accordingly  twenty  persons,  each  upward  of 
fifty  years  of  age,  were  sent  with  this  propoasl  ta 
the  different  states  of  Greece.  Five  went  to  the 
lonians  and  Dorians  In  Asia,  and  the  islanders  as 
far  as  Lesbos,  and  Rhodes;  five  to  the  cities  above 
the  Hellespont  and  in  Thrace,  as  far  asByzatfdnm; 
fiv^  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bcaotia,  Phocis,  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  from  thence,  by  Locri  along  tlie  ad- 
joining continent,  to  Acarnania  and  Ambraeia. 
The  rest  were  dispatched  through  Eubon  to  the 
Greeks  tiiat  dwelt  upon  Mount  0«tra,  and  near 
the  Maliac  bay,  to  the  Phitbiote,  the  Acheans^ 
and  Thessaiians,  inviting  them  to  join  in  the 
council  and  new  confederacy  for  the  preeervatioa 
of  the  peaoe  of  Greece.  It  took  no  effect,  how^ 
ever,  nor  did  the  cities  send  their  deputiea:  th» 
reason  of  which  is  said  to  be  the  opposition  of 
tlie  LacedfBmooians,f  for  the  proposal  was  fiiaC 
rejected  In  Peloponnesus.  But  I  was  willing  to 
give  an  account  of  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  great- 
ness of  Uie  orator's  spirit,  and  of  his  disposition  to 
form  magnificent  designs. 

His  chief  merit  in  war  was  the  safety  of  his 
measures.  He  never  willingly  engaged  in  any  un- 
certain  or  very  dangerous  expedition,  nor  had  any 
ambition  to  imitate  those  generals  who  are  ad- 
mlredf  s  great  men,  because  their  rash  enterprises 
have  been  attended  with  success;  he  always  told 
the  Athenians,  "That  as  far  as  their  fate  depended 
upon  him,  they  should  be  immortal.*'  Perceiving 
that  Tolmidel^the  son  of  Toitninus,  in  confidence 
of  his  former  success  and  military  reputation,  wai 
preparing  to  Invade  BoBOtiaatan  unseasonable  time, 
and  that  over  and  above  the  regular  troops  he  had 
persuaded  the  bravest  and  most  spirited  of  tlie  Athe- 
nian youth,  to  the  number  of  a  thousand  to  go  volua- 
teere  in  that  expedition,  he  addressed  him  in  pttb> 
lie,  and  tried  to  divert  him  from  it,  making  use, 
among  the  rest,  of  those  well  known  words,  **  If 
yen  regard  not  the  opinion  of  Pericles,  yet  wsit 


band;  whathor  ha  davotsd  hioiMlf  to  death  Ibr  tha  Mrviea 
of  hii  oonntry,  or  being  waary  of  hU  baing,  bada  Iba  warid 
adien. 

*  By  Acktuuu  we  are  loniatiatai  to  nnderataad  thaOraalu 
ia  gienaral,  asp|fciall]r  in  tha  writings  of  ifaa  poau;  and 
lomatimat  tha  inhabitants  of  a  partioolar  district  in  Pais* 


ponnasni:  bat  neither  of  these  can  be  the  maaning  in  this 
plaoe.  We  mnat  here  nnderstaad  a  people  of  Thaasalyi 
oallad  Aekmmiu. 


t  It  Is  no  wonder  that  tha  Laeedsmoniana  opooaad  this 
nndartaklng,  since  the  giving  way  to  it  wonld  nave  iiasa 
acknowledging  tha  Athenians  as  masters  of  all  Giaaot. 
Indeed,  the  Adianians  slionld  aot  have  atuiaplsd  it*  •1*' 
•at  aa  erdsr  st  dewee  of  tse  Assphisijreoa. 
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■Iktflfer  AaaMeektrtlme.wli^telbt  Wrt  of 
all  cMnoelois."  This  flaying  for  tiM  praaenl, 
laiaed  no  pest  opptaiias:  bai  when,  a  few  davi 
after,  oewB  was  brought,  that  TolmidM  was  lia- 
fwt«d  and  kiVlmd  at  Coronea,*  togother  with  many 
af  the  bravest  dtnens,  it  procured  Parielea  ffreat 
lespect  and  love  from  the  people,  who  coaaiderad 
Has  a  proof,  not  only  of  his  sagacity,  bat  of  hia 
afiectlon  for  his  coantrymen.  4 

Of  bis  militiuy  expeditions,  that  to  the  Cheraoa- 
SHM  procared  him  most  honor,  becauae  it  prored 
fery  mlatary  to  the  Greel^a  who  dwelt  there.  For 
be  net  only  strengthened  their  eitiea  with  the  ad- 
dities  «f  k  thovsnod  able-bodied  Athenians,  bat 
raised  fortifications  acrooa  the  Isthmoa  from  aea  to 
BBS ;  thoa  gnarding  against  the  faieoralons  of  the 
Thractans  who  were  spread  al>oat  the  CherMuesos, 
and  patting  an  end  to  those  long  and  griev^oua 
wan,  vnder  which  that  district  had  amarted,  by 
nason  of  the  neighborhood  of  the  barbariaoa,  as 
well  as  to  the  robberies  witli  which  it  had  been  in- 
fealed  by  persons  who  lived  upon  the  bordem,  or 
were  iuhabitnnts  of  the  country.  Bat  tftie  expedi- 
tion most  celebrated  among  atrangeri,  waa  that  by 
aea  around  Peioponnesua  -  He  set  sail  from  Pegas 
in  tlie  territories  of  Megara  with  a  hundred  ahips 
of  war,  and  not  only  raraged  the  maritime  eitiea, 
as  Tobuides  liad  done  before  bim,  but  landed  hu 
forces  and  penetrated  a  good  way  up  the  eoantry. 
The  terror  of  his  arms  drore  the  inhabitants  Into 
their  waUed  towns,  all  bat  the  Sicyouiana,  who 
Bsde  head  against  him  at  Memeo,  aad  were  de- 
feated in  a  pitched  battle ;  in  memory  of  which 
▼ictory  lie  erected  a  trophy.  From  Achaia,  a  con- 
federaie  slate,  he  took  a  number  of  men  into  his 
galfoys,  and  sailed  to  the  opposite  aide  of  the  coatl- 
Dftni ;  then  pasaing  by  the  mouth  of  tiie  Achelooa, 
he  uMde  a  descent  in  Acarnauia,  ahat  up  the  CEae- 
adaa  within  tlieir  walla,  and  having  laid  waata  tlie 
eountrv,  returned  home.  In  the  whole  courae  of 
this  a^air,  he  appeared  terrible  to  hia  enemies,  and 
to  has  countrymen  an  active  and  prudent  com- 
nander  ;  for  no  miscarriage  waa  committed,  nor 
did  even  any  unfortunata  accident  happen  daring 
the  whole  time. 

Having  sailed  to  Pontua  with  a  birga  and  well 
equipped  fleet,  he  procarad  the  Grecian  oittes  there 
all  the  advanlages  they  desired,  and  treated  then 
with  great  r^ard.  To  tJis  barbaroos  nationa 
that  surrounded  them»  and  to  their  kinga  and 
princes,  he  made  tlie  power  of  Athens  very  ra- 
abie,  by  showing  with  what  aeeurity  her 
i  could  sail,  and  that  ahe  waa  in  effisct  mis- 
of  the  aeaa.  He  left  the  people  of  Sinope 
tiarteen  ships  under  the  command  of  Lamachua, 
and  a  body  of  men  to  act  against  Tiraeaileoa  their 
^^nt.  And  when  the  tvrant  and  hia  party  ware 
driven  out,  he  cauaed  a  <fecree  to  be  niade,  that  a 
colony  of  six  hundred  Athenian  voluntaeis  ahonld 
be  placed  In  Sinope,  and  pat  in  poaaeaaion  of  thoae 
boasea  and  lands  which  had  belonged  to  the  ty- 
lants. 

He  did  not,  however»  give  way  to  the  wild  de- 
sires of  the  citizens,  nor  would  he  Indulge  them> 
when,  elated  with  their  atrength  and  good  fortune, 
they  talked  of  recovering  Egypt,t  and  of  attempt- 


ing the  asMt  of  Pente.  MaarwerellkewlaaatlMi 
Ums  pisiBaaad  with  the  unfortunate  pasaion  fat 
Sicily,  which  the  oratom  of  Alclblodea^a  party  w^ 
terwaid  Inflamed  still  more.  Nay,  aome  evaa 
dreamed  of  Hetmria*  and  Carthage,  and  not  wlth- 
oat  aome  ground  of  hope,  aa  they  imagined,  ha* 
eauae  of  the  great  extent  of  their  domiuiona  and 
the  aoeceaafurconrae  of  their  aflkirs. 

But  Perielea  restrained  tiiis  impetno^ty  of  tba 
citizens,  and  curbed  their  extravagant  deaire  of 
conqueat;  employing  the  greateat  part  of  their 
forcea  In  atrengtheniiig  and  aecoring  tlieir  preaeot 
acquisiiiona,  and  eouaidering  It  as  a  matter  of  con- 
aequeace  to  keep  the  Laoedsrnonians  within 
bounds;  whom  he  therefore  oppoaed,  as  on  other 
oecaaiona,  ao  particniarly  In  the  aacred  war.  For 
when  the  Lacedemonlana,  by  dint  of  arms,  bod 
raatored  the  temple  to  the  elilzena  of  Delphi,  which 
had  been  aelaed  by  the  Phociana,  Pericles,  imme* 
diately  after  the  departure  of  the  LacedomonlanSi 
marched  thither,  and  put  It  Into  the  handa  of  the 
Phoclana  again.  And  aa  the  Lacedemonians  had 
engraved  en  the  forehead  of  the  brazen  wolf  tha 
privilege  which  the  people  of  Delphi  had  granted 
them  of  consnltlng  the  oracle  first,!  Perielea  cansad 
the  aame  privilege  for  the  Atheniana  to  be  in« 
scribed  on  the  wolf's  right  side. 

The  event  showed  that  he  wss  right  In  confiu* 
Ing  the  Athenian  foreea  to  act  within  the  boonda 
of  Greece.  For,  in  the  fint  place,  the  Eaboeans 
revolted,  and  he  led  an  annv  against  them.  Soon 
after,  newa  waa  brought  that  Megara  had  com* 
menced  hostilities,  and  that  the  Lacedemonlaa 
forcea,  under  the  command  of  king  Pliatonaz,  wera 
upon  the  borden  of  Attica.  The  enemy  offered 
him  battle ;  he  did  not  choose,  however,  to  rlA 
an  engagement  with  ao  nuraerona  and  reaolate  an 
army.  Bat  aa  Pliatonaz  was  very  yoang,  and 
chiefly  directed  by  Cleandridea,  a  counselor  whom 
the  £pkori  had  appointed  him  on  account  of  bis 
tender  age,  he  attempted  to  briber  that  counaelor, 
and  aucMeding  in  it  to  hia  wiah,  penuaded  him 
to  draw  off  the  Peloponneslana  from  Attica.  The 
aoldien  dlspeniog  and  retiring  to  their  respective 
homea,  the  Lacedsmoulans  were  so  highly  In- 
oensrd,  that  they  laid  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  king, 
and  aa  he  waa  not  able  to  pay  it,  he  withdrew 
from  Lacederoon.  Aa  for  Uteandridea,  who  fled 
from  iuatice,  they  condemned  him  to  death.  He 
was  the  father  of  Gyllppus,  who  defeated  the 
Atheniana  In  Sicily,  and  who  aeemed  to  have  de- 
rived the  vice  of  avarice  from  him  as  an  hereditary 
diatemper.  He  was  led  by  It  into  bad  practices, 
for  which  he  was  baniahed  with  ignominy  from 
Sparta,  aa  we  have  ralated  In  the  life  of  Lysander. 
In  the  accounts  of  tfala  campaign,  Pericles  put 
down  ten  talents  laid  out  for  a  necessary  use,  and 
the  people  allowed  It,  without  examining  the  matp 
ter  closely,  or  prying  into  the  secret  According 
to  aome  writen,  and  among  the  rest  Tbeophrastos 
the  philosopher,  Pericles  sent  ten  talents  every 
year  to  Spart^  with  which  he  gained  all  the  ma- 
giatracy,  and  kept  them  from  acta  of  hostility;  not 


•  This  defeat  liappraMi  in  ihm  •eeoad  rear  of  tba  aigbtj. 
Obd  Otympiad,  Ibar  hnadrad  aad  forty*ava  yean  bwfora  tea 
Cfarisllas  an,  aad  omm  tbaa  twastj  yaan  liefeft  tba  death 
af  Pcrieie*. 

t  For  the  AtiwiiiaBs  bad  been  aiattora  of  Egypt,  as  wa 
tmi  ia  tba  weotid  iMofc  of  Thaeydides.  Thay  were  driven 
eataf  tt  by  Masabysas,  AitaxerxetU  iieateaaat,  ia  the  flrrt 
year  af  the  ewbtiatli  Olysipiad,  aad  it  was  oaly  ia  tha  last 
vsw  af  liia  aUbt7'inC  Oiynpiad  that  Perielai  aiada  tbat 
ga^gnfli  esMditios  abeat  Pabmaaaeas ;  thaialiMS  it  ia 


Bot  straaaa  tbat  tha  Atbeaiaas,  aow  ia  tha  kif  ht  af  fust. 
perlly,  talked  of  recororiof  tbair  footiaf  ia  a  eoaatiy  wliicb 
thay  liad  10  lately  lost. 

*  Hatrvria  leens  oddly  Joiaad  with  Carthage;  bat  wa 
Biay  eoBSidar  that  lietraria  was  aa  oae  side  af  Sieily,  and 
Canhaga  oa  tba  other.  The  Athaniaas,  tiiarefore,  after 
they  bad  devaarad  Sicily  ia  their  thoaghu,  night  think  of 
ezteading  their  oenqaesU  to  the  ooantries  oa  the  right  aad 
leA;  in  the  sane  manner  as  king  Fyrrhns  iadalged  his  wlU 
asibitioB  to  sahdna  Sicilv,  Italy,  and  AfHoa. 

t  This  wolf  is  said  to  have  beea  eoasecrated  aad  plaoad 
by  the  side  of  the  great  altar,  oa  oceasioa  of  a  wolf^  kiliias 
a  thief  who  had  fobbed  the  Umple,  and  leadiag  tba  Dtf 
pldaas  la  tba  place  whaia  tha  tiaaswa  lay. 
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ft«t  ha  pvrcMMd  pe^M  with  the  money,  hat 
only  gmined  time,  that  he  might  hare  leieare  to 
ma&e  preparations  to  carry  on  the  war  afterward 
with  adyantage. 

Immediately  after  the  retreat  of  the  Laoedrnno- 
nians,  he  turned  his  arms  against  the  revolters, 
and  passing  oyer  into  Eubaa  with  fifty  ships  and 
fiye  thousand  men,  he  reduced  the  cities.  He  ex- 
pelled thp  Hipffobaia,  persons  distihgnbhed  by 
their  opulence  and  authority  among  the  Chal- 
cidians  ;  and  having  exterminated  alt  tlie  Hestiw- 
nns,  he  gaye  their  city  to  a  colony  of  Athenians. 
The  cause  of  this  seyerity  was  their  haying  taken 
nn  Athenian  ship  and  murdered  the  whole  crew. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedsroo- 
nians  having  agreed  upon  a  truce  for  thirty  years, 
Pericles  caused  a  decree  to  be  made  for  an  expedi- 
tion against  Samoa.  The  pretense  he  made  use  of 
was,  that  the  Samians,  when  commanded  to  put 
mn  end  to  the  war  witli  the  Milesians,  had  refused 
it  But  as  he  seems  to  have  entered  upon  this  war 
merely  to  gratify  Aspasia,  it  may  not  be  amisi  to 
Inquire  by  what  art  or  power  she  captivated  the 
greatest  statesman,  and  brought  even  philoso- 
phers to  speak  of  her  so  much  to  her  adyantage. 

It  is  agreed  that  she  was  by  birth  a  Milesian,* 
and  the  daughter  of  Axioehus.  She  is  reported  to 
have  trod  in  the  steps  of  Thargelia,t  who  was  de- 
•eended  from  the  ancient  lonians,  and  to  have  re- 
nerved  her  Intimacies  for  the  great  This  Thar- 
fslia,  who  to  the  charms  of  her  person  added  a 

Cicuiiar  poUtenen  and  poignant  wit,  had  many 
vers  among  the  Greeks,  and  drew  over  to  the  king 
of  Persia's  interest  all  that  approached  her :  by 
whose  means,  as  they  were  persons  of  eminence 
and  authority,  she  sowed  the  seeds  of  the  Median 
laction  among  the  Grecian  states. 

Some,  indeed,  say,  that  Pericles  made  his  court 
to  Aspasia  only  on  account  of  her  wisdom  and  po- 
litical abilities.  Nay,  even  Socrates  himself  some- 
times visited  her  along  with  hb  friends;  and  her 
acquaintances  took  their  wives  with  them  to  hear 
her  discourse,  though  the  buslneas  that  supported 
her  was  neither  honorable  nor  decent,  for  sne  kept 
m  number  of  courtesans  in  her  house,  .fischlnes 
Informs  us  that  Lysicles,  who  was  a  grazier,t  and 
of  a  mean  ungenerous  dbposltion,  by  his  inter- 
course with  Aspasia,  after  the  death  of  Pericles, 
became  the  most  considerable  man  In  Athens. 
And  though  Plato's  Menezenus  in  the  beginning 
Is  rather  humorous  than  serious,  yet  thus  much 
of  history  we  may  gsther  from  it,  that  many  Athe- 
nians resorted  to  her  on  account  of  her  skill  in  the 
art  of  speaking.§ 

.  I  should  not,  however,  think  that  the  attachment 
of  Pericles  was  of  so  very  delicate  a  kind.  For, 
though  his  wife,  who  was  his  relation,  and  had 
been  first  married  to  Hipponicus,  by  wiiom  she  hnd 
Callius  the  rich,  brought  iiim  two  sons,  XauUiippus 


*  Miletnm,  a  city  in  Ionia,  wai  Aimoa*  for  prodncing  par* 
•oni  of  axtraordinarv  abilltiM. 

t  Thi*  TharfeKa,by  her  beantj,  obtained  the  loveratpity 
of  Tbeataly.  However,  the  oame  to  an  nntimely  end;  for 
ahe  was  m ordered  by  one  of  her  lovera . 

t  What  the  employmenti  were  to  which  thii  Lyalclet 
was  advanced,  ii  nowhere  recorded. 

i  It  it  not  to  be  imnfiaed,  that  Aspasia  excelled  In  lifbt 
and  amoront  di«coarset.  Her  ditcoorsei,  on  the  contrary, 
were  not  more  brilllnnt  than  solid.  It  was  even  believed 
by  the  most  intel]i|;ent  Athenians,  and  among  them  by 
8ocraUs  himself,  that  she  composed  the  celebrated  funeral 
oration  pronoanced  by  Pericles,  In  honor  of  those  that  were 
•lain  in  the  Samian  war.  It  is  probable  enongh,  that  Peri- 
eles  undertook  that  war  to  avenge  the  qnarrelof  the  Mile- 
sians, at  the  suggestion  of  Aspasta,  who  was  of  Miletnm; 
who  is  said  to  have  accompanied  him  in  that  expedition, 
aad  to  liavs  ImiH  s  temple  to  perpetvate  the  memory  of  his 


and  Pnralw,  yet  they  lived  to  til  together,  thntthaf 
parted  by  consent  She  was  manled  to  anotheri 
and  he  took  Aspasia,  for  whom  he  had  the  tander- 
est  regard;  Insomuch,  tlwt  he  never  went  ont  upon 
businesi,  or  returned,  without  saluting  her.  la 
the  comedies  she  b  call«d  the  Neuf  OnpAnls, 
Deianira,  and  Juno.  Cratinns  plainly  calb  her  a 
proatltute, 

■  Bhe  bore  this  /«««,  this  MspoHm, 
SkiilM  in  the  shameless  trade,  aad  every  ait 
Of  wantonness. 

He  seems  also  to  have  had  a  natural  son  by  her; 
for  he  b  introduced  by  Eopolb  inquiring  after  him 
thua, 

8U11  Uvea  tbs  ofipriaf  of  my  daUiaaeet 

Pyronldes  answers. 

He  lives,  and  might  have  hone  the  name  of  hashaad^ 
Did  he  not  dream  that  every  bosom  fair, 
la  not  a  chaste  one. 

Such  was  the  fame  of  Aspasia  that  Cyme,  whn 
contended  with  Artaxerxea  for  the  Persian  crowi^ 
gave  the  name  of  Aspaaia  to  his  favorite  concubine^ 
who  liefore  was  called  MUto.  Thb  woman  was 
born  in  PkoeUj  and  was  the  daughter  of  Hermoti- 
mus.  When  Gyms  was  slain  in  the  battle,  she 
was  carried  to  the  king,  and  had  afterward  great 
inAuence  over  him.  These  particulars  occurring 
to  my  memory  as  I  wrote  this  life,  I  thought  it 
would  be  a  needlesi  afiectatlon  of  gravity,  if  not 
an  offense  against  politeness,  t9  pass  them  over  in 
silence. 

I  now  return  to  the  Samian  war,  which  Pericles 
is  much  blamed  for  having  promoted,  In  favor  of 
the  Milesians,  at  the  instigation  of  Aspasia.  The 
Milesians  and  Samians  had  been  at  war  for  the 
city  of  Priene,  and  the  Samians  had  the  advsntage, 
when  the  Athenians  interposed,  and  ordered  them 
to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  refer  the  decision  of 
the  dispute  to  them:  but  the  Samians  refused  to 
comply  with  t)iis  demand.  Pericles,  therefora. 
sailed  with  a  fleet  to  Samos,  and  obolished  tha 
oligarchical  form  of  government.  He  then  took 
fifty  of  the  principal  men,  and  the  same  number 
of  children,  as  hostages,  and  sent  tliem  to  Lemooa 
Each  of  these  hostages,  we  are  told,  offered  him  a 
talent  for  hb  ransom ;  and  those  that  were  desiroof 
to  prevent  the  settling  of  a  democracy  among  them 
would  have  given  him  mnch  more.*  Pissuthnei 
the  Persian,  who  had  the  interest  of  the  Samiani 
at  heart,  likewise  sent  him  ten  thousand  pieces 
of  gold,  to  prevail  upon  him  to  grant  them  more 
favorable  terms.  Pericles,  however,  would  re- 
ceive none  of  their  presents,  but  treated  the  Sami- 
ans in  the  manner  he  had  resolved  on;  and  having 
established  a  popular  government  in  the  bland,  bs 
returned  to  Athens. 

But  they  soon  revolted  again,  hai^ng  recovered 
their  hostages  by  some  private  measure  of  Pissnth- 
nes,  and  made  new  preparations  for  war.  Peri- 
cles coming  with  a  fleet  to  reduce  them  oocs 
more,  found  them  not  In  a  posture  of  negligenos 
or  despair,  but  determined  to  contend  with  him 
for  the  dominion  of  the  sea.  A  sharp  enpi|re* 
ment  ensued  near  the  isle  of  Tragia,  and  Periclet 
gained  a  glorious  victory,  having  with  forty- four 
ships  defeated  seventy,  twenty  of  which  had  ssl- 
diers  on  board. 

Punning  hb  victory,  he  possessed  himself  of 
the  harbor  of  Samos,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city 


*  Pissnthasa,  the  aoa  of  Hystaspes,  was  governor  ef 
Bardis,  and  espovsed  the  oanse  of  the  Samians  of  ee«se 
bccanse  the  prlnoipal  peraeaa  aoMmg  then  wsit  la  tke  F«» 
liSB  iateiesU 
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Tbtff  sfin  retyned  eoarege  enough  to  nlly  oat 
wad  fivB  him  Imtlle  before  the  walla.  Soon  after 
a  greater  fleet  came  from  Athena,  and  the  Samiane 
were  entireiy  abut  ap:  whereupon,  Pericles  took 
iUty  galleys,  and  steered  for  the  Mediterranean, 
with  a  deaign,  aa  is  generally  snppoaed,  to  meet 
the  Phsnician  fleet  that  was  coming  to  the  relief 
of  Samoa,  and  to  eimge  with  it  at  a  groat  distance 
from  the  island.  Stesimbrotas,  indeed,  aaya,  he 
hiended  to  sail  for  Cyprus,  which  is  very  impro- 
bable. Bat  wbateTor  his  design  was,  he  seems  to 
bare  committed  an  error.  For,  ss  soon  aa  he  was 
goae,  Melissos,  the  son  of  Ithageuea,  a  man  di^ 
tingntsbed  as  a  philosopher,  and  at  that  time  com- 
maader  of  the  ^mians,  despising  either  the  small 
Bomber  of  ships  that  was  left,  or  else  the  in- 
axperieace  of  tneir  officers,  persnaded  his  conn- 
trymen  to  attack  the  AtheniansL  Accordingly 
a  battle  was  fought,  and  the  Samians  obtained  the 
victory;  for  they  made  many  priaoners,  destroyed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  cleared  the 
sns,  and  imported  whaterer  warlike  stores  and 
sroinaioiis  they  ipanted.  Aristotle  writes,  that 
reriefea  hiznaalf  had  been  beaten  by  the  same  Me- 
iMSB%  in  a  former  sea-firht 

Has  Samiaiia  retamed  upon  the  Athenian  prl- 
aaiieia  the  insalt  they  bad  received,  marked  tneir 
fijreiieads  with  the  figure  of  an  owl,  as  the  Athe- 
alans  bad  branded  them  with  a  Sanuma,  which  is 
a  kind  of  ship  built  low  in  the  forepart,  and  wide 
aui  lioilow  in  the  sides.  This  form  makes  it  light 
md  expeditlona  in  sailing;  and  It  was  called  Sa* 
flwaa,  from  its  l>eing  inyented  in  Samoa  by  Poly- 
cntes  the  tyrant.  Aristophanes  is  supposed  to 
baTO  hintBd  at  these  marics,  when  he  says, 
The  Basiiana  an  a  lettarod  laoa. 

As  soon  as  Pericles  was  informed  of  the  mis- 
Ibrtane  tliat  had  be£illen  his  army,  he  immediate- 
ly retamed  with  succors,*  gave  Meiiaaus  battle, 
ranted  tlie  enemy,  and  blocked  up  the  town  by 
boildiag  a  wall  alK»ot  it;  choosing  to  owe  the  con- 
quest of  it  rather  to  time  and  expense,  than  to 
Eiehase  it  with  the  l>lood  of  his  feltow-citizAns. 
It  when  he  found  the  Athenians  murmured  at 
the  time  spent  in  the  blockade,  and  that  it  was 
difficult  to  restrain  them  from  the  assault,  he 
divided  the  army  into  eight  parts,  and  ordered 
Ibem  to  draw  lots.  That  division  which  drew  a 
white  bean,  were  to  enjoy  themselves  in  ease  and 
pleasure  while  the  others  fought.  Hence  it  is  said, 
that  thoae  who  spend  the  day  in  feasting  and  mer- 
limeat,  call  that  a  tehite  dayy  from  the  vMU  hean. 

Ephoros  adds,  that  Pericles  in  this  siego  made 
use  of  battering  engines,  the  invention  of  which 
lie  mBch  admired,  it  being  then  a  new  one;  and 
that  he  bad  Aiiemon  the  engineer  along  with  him, 
who,  on  account  of  his  lameness,  was  carried 
about  in  a  Utter,  when  hie  presence  was  required 
to  direct  the  machines,  and  thence  had  the  surname 
of  Peripkonlu9.  Bat  Heraclldea  of  Pontus  con- 
fates  this  assertion,  by  some  verses  of  Anaereon, 
ta  which  mention  is  made  of  Artemon  Perl- 
pboietus,  several  ages  before  the  Samian  war, 
•ad  these  transactions  of  Pericles.  And  he  tells 
OS,  this  Artemon  was  a  person  who  gave  himaelf 
up  to  Inzary,  and  was  withal  of  a  timid  and  efle- 
Briaate  spirit;  that  he  spent  most  of  his  time  with- 
in doors,  and  had  a  shield  of  brass  held  over  his 
bsad  by  a  eonple  of  slaves,  lest  something  should 
fill  upon  biffl.  Moreover,  that  if  he  happened  to 
be  Bseessaiily  obliged  to  go  abroad,  he  was  carried 


in  a  litter,  which  hung  ao  tow  as  almost  to  toaeh 
the  ground,  and  therefore  waa  called  Periphtntuw^ 

After  nine  months,  the  Sarolana  8orrendere<L 
Periciea  razed  their  walls,  seized  their  ships,  and 
laid  a  heavy  fine  upon  them;  part  of  which  they 
paid  down  directly,  the  rest  they  promised  at  a  set 
time,  and  gave  hoatages  for  the  payment  Doris 
the  Samian  makes  a  melancholy  tale  of  It,  accus- 
ing Pericles  and  the  Athenians  of  great  cruelty,  of 
which  no  mention  is  made  by  Tbucydides,  Epho* 
rus,  or  Aristotle.  What  he  relates  concerning 
the  Samian  ofiicers  and  aeamen,  seems  quite  ficti* 
tlous:  he  tells  us,  that  Pericles  caused  them  to  he 
brought  into  the  market-place  at  Miletus,  and  to 
be  bound  to  posts  there  for  ten  days  together,  it 
the  end  of  which  he  ordered  them,  by  that  time  la 
the  most  wretched  condition,  to  be  dispatched  with 
clubs,  and  refuaed  their  bodies  the  honor  of  boriaL 
Duris,  indeed,  in  his  Histories,  often  goes  beyond 
the  limits  of  truth,  even  when  not  misled  by  any 
interest  or  paaaion;  and  therefore  Is  more  likely  to 
have  exaggerated  the  auflerlngs  of  his  country,  to 
make  the  Athenians  appear  in  an  odious  light* 

Pericles,  at  his  return  to  Athens,  after  the  r^ 
duction  of  Samoa,  celebrated  In  a  aplendld  man* 
ner  the  obsequies  of  his  countrymen  who  fell  la 
that  war,  and  pronounced  himself  the  funeral  om- 
tion  usual  on  such  occasions.  This  gained  him 
great  applause;  and,  when  he  came  down  from 
the  rostrum,  the  women  paid  their  respects  te 
him,  and  presented  him  with  crowns  and  chap- 
lets,  like  a  champion  just  returned  victorious  ttom 
the  Ibts.  Only  Efplnice  addressed  htm  In  terms 
quite  difierent:  "Are  these  actions,  then,  Pericles, 
worthy  of  crowns  and  garlands,  which  have  de- 
prived us  of  many  brave  citizens;  not  In  a  war 
with  the  Phsenlcbns  and  Medea,  such  as  my 
brother  Cimon  waged,  but  in  deatroying  a  city 
united  to  us  both  in  blood  and  fVIendshlp  t  ** 
Pericles  only  smiled,  and  answered  soAly  with 
this  line  of  Archtlochus, 

Why  Iwitb  oiausaaU  oa  a  bead  that's  grayl 

Ion  Informs  us,  that  he  was  highly  elated  wtth 
this  conqi>est,  and  scrupled  not  to  say,  <*That 
Agamemnon  spent  ten  years  In  reducing  one  of 
the  cities  of  the  barbarians,  whereas  he  had  taken  the 
richest  and  most  powerful  city  among  the  louiana 
In  nine  months.**  And  indeed  he  had  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this  achievement;  for  the  war  was 
really  a  dangerous  one,  and  the  event  uncertain; 
since,  accoraing  to  Tbucydides,  such  was  the 
power  of  the  ^misns,  that  the  Athenians  were 
-n  imminent  danger  of  loaing  the  dominion  of  the 
lea. 

Some  time  after  this,  when  the  Peloponnestaa 
war  was  ready  to  breaik  out,  Pericles  persuaded 
the  people  to  aend  auccors  to  the  Inhabitants  of 
Corcyra,  who  were  at  war  with  the  Corlnthlansjf 
which  would  be  a  means  to  fix  in  their  Interest 
an  island  whose  naval  forces  were  considerable^ 
and  might  be  of  great  aervlce  in  case  of  a  rupture 
with  the  Peloponneslans,  which  they  had  all  th^ 
reason  in  tho  worid  to  expect  would  be  soob 
The  succors  were  decreed  accordingly,  and  Pericles 
sent  Lacedemonius  to  the  son  of  Cimon  with  tea 
ships  only,  as  If  he  designed  nothing  mora  than 
to  disgrace  him.t    A  mutual  regard  and  friend- 


*0b  bitiMsfs,  ba  reeaived  a  reinforeenent  of  fovneofe 
i^H  m  lioeydidec  uHs  «•;  or  aiaetj,  woocding  to  Dio- 


*  Tet  Cie«ro  talb  at,  tliU  Dvris  wa«  a  careftil  hialoriaa, 
H»mo  in  kistorui  diligent.  Thta  historian  livad  ia  the 
times  of  Ptolamy  Philaa«lphiis. 

t  This  WW  was  eommenced  aboat  tb«  liUla  teiotoiy  of 
Epidamnns,  a  eity  in  Macedonia,  fbuidad  by  tba  Corayf^ 
nas. 

t  Tboro  seems  to  be  Tery  little  color  fbr  tMs  Itardl  asia*. 
fcaoa.    ThBoydidat  says,  that  tlia  Athaaiaaa  did  aot  iataad 
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rikip  mbtiited  betwam  Cimon*!  famfly  «&d  the 
Spartans  s  and  ha  now  furntahed  hia  von  with  bat 
a  few  ahipa,  and  gave  him  the  cham  of  thie  affair 
i^nat  hie  inclination,  in  order  that,  if  nothing 
great  or  atriking  were  effected,  Lacedemonlos 
might  be  still  the  more  suspected  of  favoring  the 
Spartans.  Nay,  by  all  imaginable  methods  he 
endearored  to  hinder  the  adVancement  of  that 
family,  reprsoenting  the  sons  of  Cimon,  as  by 
their  very  names,  not  genaloe  Athenians,  but 
Btrancers  and  aliens,  one  of  them  being  called 
Lacedemonius,  another  Thessalas,  and  a  third 
Eleus.  They  seem  to  have  lieen  all  the  sons  of 
an  Arcadian  woman.  Pericles,  however,  finding 
himself  greatly  blamed  about  these  ten  galleys,  au 
aid  by  no  means  sufficient  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  those  that  requested  it,  but  likely  enough  to 
afford  bis  enemies  a  pretense  to  accuse  him,  sent 
another  squadron  to  Corcyra,*  which  did  not  ar- 
rive until  the  action  was  over. 

The  Corinthians,  offended  at  thia  treatment, 
complained  of  it  at  Lacedmmon;  and  the  Mesa- 
rensians  at  the  same  time  alleged,  that  the  Athe- 
nians would  not  suffer  them  to  come  to  any  mart 
or  port  of  theirs,  but  drove  them  out,  thereby  in- 
fringing the  common  privileges,  and  breaking  the 
oath  they  had  taken  before  the  general  assembly 
of  Greece.  The  people  of  ^gina,  too,  privately 
acquainted  the  Lacedemonians  with  many  en- 
eroachmeuts  and  iniuries  done  them  by  the  Athe- 
nians, whom  they  durst  not  accuse  openly.  And 
at  this  very  juncture,  Potidea,  a  Corinthian  co- 
lony, but  subject  to  the  Athenians,  being  besieged 
in  consequence  of  its  revolt,  hastened  on  the  war. 

However,  as  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Athens, 
and  as  Arohidamns,  king  of  the  Lacedemonians, 
endeavored  to  give  a  healing  turn  to  mort  of  the 
articles  in  question,  and  to  paaify  the  allies,  pro- 
bably no  other  point  would  have  involved  the 
Athenians  in  war,  if  they  could  have  been  per- 
suaded to  rescind  the  decree  against  the  Megaren- 
sians,  and  to  be  reconciled  to  them.  Pericles, 
therefore,  in  exerting  all  his  Interest  to  oppose 
this  measure,  in  retaining  liis  enmity  to  the  Me- 
j^renslans,  and  working  up  the  people  to  the 
same  rancor,  was  the  sole  author  of  the  war. 

It  is  said,  that  when  the  ambaraadora  from  La- 
-^emon  came  upon  this  twcasion  to  Athens.t 
Pericles  pretended  there  was  a  law  which  forbade 
the  taking  down  any  tablet  on  which  a  decree  of 
Ihe  people  was  written.    '<  Then,*'  said  Polyarces, 

4be  Corojrian*  any  real  atiittanee,  bat  tant  this  imall  Mva- 
•^nn  to  look  od,  while  the  Corinthiani  aad  Corcyria&t 
ireakaaad  and  waited  each  other. 

*  Bat  thii  fleet,  which  conttstad  of  twenty  ihipt,  pre- 
vented a  second  enga^ment,  for  which  they  were  preparing. 

t  The  Lacedflsnaonian  ambassadon  demanded,  m  the  first 
place,  Ihe  expolsion  of  those  Athenians  who  were  stvled 
execrable,  on  account  of  the  old  bosiness  of  Cyloa  and  his 
associates,  becaose  by  his  mother's  side,  Pericles  was  allied 
to  the  family  of  Megocles;  they  next  insisted  that  the  siege 
«f  Poiidasa  shovld  be  raised;  thirdly,  that  the  inhabitants 
'•f  i£gina  should  be  loft  free;  and  lastly,  that  the  decree 
asade  against  the  Megarensians,  whereby  they  were  forbid 
the  ports  and  markets  of  Athens,  on  pain  of  death,  shonld 
be  revoked,  and  the  Grecian  states  set  at  liberty,  wh/>  were 
snder  the  dominion  of  Athens. 

Pericles  represented  to  the  Athenians,  that  whatOTer 
Um  LacedsBmnnians  might  pretend,  the  tme  gronnd  of  their 
resentment  was  the  prosperity  of  the  Athenian  republic; 
that,  nevertheless,  it  might  be  proposed,  that  the  Athenians 
would  reverse  their  decree  against  Megara,  if  the  Laeeda- 
monians  would  allow  free  egress  and  regress,  in  their  city, 
to  the  Athenians  and  their  allies;  that  they  would  leaTO  ail 
those  sUtes  free,  who  were  free  at  the  making  of  the  last 
paaee  with  Bpaita,  provided  the  Spartans  would  also  leave 
ail  states  free  who  were  under  their  dominion;  and  that  fa. 
tore  disputes  should  be  submitted  to  arbitration.  In  case 
thess  offen  ihoald  net  prsvaili  he  adviaed  thtm  to  hasaid  a 


one  of  the  ambanadon,  '■do  Bot  take  It  dowBg 
but  turn  the  other  side  outward;  there  la  no  law 
against  that"  Notwithstanding  the  pleasantry 
of  this  answer,  Pericles  relented  not  in  the  least. 
He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  had  some  private  piqne 
against  tlie  Megarensians,  though  the  pretext  lie 
availed  hiroselr  of  in  public  waa,  that  they  had 
applied  to  profane  uses  certain  parcels  of  socred 
ground;  and  thereupon  he  procured  a  decree  for 
a  lierald  to  be  sent  to  Megara  and  Laeedemon  to 
lay  this  charge  against  the  Meffaransians.  This 
decree  was  drawn  np  in  a  candid  a'nd  conciliat- 
ing manner.  But  Anthemocritos,  the  herald  aent 
with  that  commission,  losing  his  life  by  the  way, 
through  some  treachery  (as  was  supposed),  of  the 
Megarensians,  Charinus  procured  a  decree,  that 
an  implacable  and  an  eternal  enmity  should  anb- 
sist  between  the  Athenians  and  them;  that  if  any 
Megarensian  ahould  set  foot  on  Attic  ground,  Im 
ahould  l>e  put  to  death;  that  to  the  oath  which 
their  generals  used  to  take,  this  particular  should 
be  added,  that  they  would  twice  a-year  make  an 
inroad  into  the  territories  of  Megara;  and  that 
Anthemocritus  should  be  buried  at  the  Thriaaiaii 
gate,  now  called  Dipyiu9. 

The  Megarensians,  however,  deny  their  beinff 
concerned  In  the  muider  of  Anthemocritus,*  and 
lay  the  war  entirely  at  the  door  of  Aspaaia  an«t 
Pericles;  alleging  In  proof  those  well-known  veniea 
from  the  AckameM  of  Aristophanes: 

The  god  of  wine  had  with  his  nifrsns  smote 
Borne  youths,  who  in  their  madness  stole  from 
The  prostitute  Simaikia:  in  revenge 
Two  femaies,  libenl  of  their  tmiies,  w« 
Frem  our  w04pana*«  train. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  easy  to  discover  what  was  the 
real  origin  of  the  war:  but  at  the  same  time  all 
agree,  it  was  the  fault  of  Pericles  that  tlie  decree 
against  Megara  was  not  annulled.  Some  say,  hia 
firmness  in  tliat  case  was  the  eflect  of  his  pni« 
dence  and  magnanimity,  as  he  considered  that 
demand  osly  as  a  trial,  and  thought  tlie  least  con- 
cession would  be  understood  aa  an  acknowledg* 
ment  of  weakness:  but  others  will  have  it,  that 
his  treating  the  Lacedemonians  with  so  tittle 
ceremony,  was  owing  to  his  obstinacy,  and  an 
ambition  to  display  his  power. 

But  the  worst  cause  of  all,f  assigned  for  the 
war,  and  which,  notwithstanding,  is  confirmed 
by  most  historians,  is  as  follows:  Phidias  the 
statuary  had  undertaken  (as  we  have  said)  the 
statue  of  Minerva.  The  friendship  and  infla« 
ence  he  had  with  Pericles  exposed  him  to  envy^ 
and  procured  him  many  enemies,  who  willing  to 
make  an  experiment  upon  him,  what  judgment 
the  people  might  pass  on  Pericles  himseli,  per- 
suaded Menon,  one  of  Pbidias^s  workmen,  to 
place  himself  as  a  suppliant  in  the  forvvHy  and  to 
entreat  the  protection  of  the  republic  while  he 
lodged  au  information  against  Phidias.  The  peo« 
pie  granting  his  request,  and  the  affair  coming 
to  a  public  trial,  the  allegation  of  theft,  which 
Menon  brought  against  him,  was  shown  to  be 
groundless.  For  Phidias,  by  the  advice  of  Peri- 
cles, had  managed  the  matter  from  the  first  with 
BO  much  art,  that  the  gold  with  which  the  statue 


*  Thueydides  takes  no  notice  of  this  herald;  aad  yet  it  is 
so  certain  that  the  Megarensians  were  looked  upon  aa  the 
autlion  of  the  murder,  that  they  were  punished  for  it  many 
ages  after:  for  on  that  account  the  Emperor  Adrian  denied 
them  many  favors  and  privileges  whlcii  he  granted  to  the 
other  cities  of  Oreeee. 

t  Pericles,  when  he  saw  his  friends  prosecuted,  waa  ap 
prehensive  of  a  prosecution  himself,  and  therefore  basteneJ 
on  a  rapture  with  the  PslofOBBeaiaai,  to  tarn  the  atleaitioi 
of  the  people  te  war. 


PERICLSd. 


Ill 


WMOfMtotd,c<wid  earily  be  taken  off  and  weighed; 
and  Pericles  ordered  this  to  be  doue  by  the  aern- 
MM.  Bat  the  excellence  of  his  work,  and  the 
eavT  arisLag  thence,  was  the  thing  that  ruined 
Phidias;  and  it  was  partlcnlarly  insisted  upon, 
that  in  his  representation  of  the  battle  with  the 
Amaaons  npon  Minerva's  shield,  he  had  introduced 
his  own  effigies  as  a  imid  old  man  taking  up  a 
great  atone  with  both  hands,*  and  a  high-finished 
pictaie  of  Pericles  Sghti ng  wi th  an  Amazon.  The 
last  waa  contrived  with  so  much  art,  that  the 
band,  which,  in  iifUng  np  the  spear,  partly  cover- 
ed the  face,  seemed  to  be  intended  to  conceal  the 
likeness,  which  yet  was  very  striking  on  both 
flidc^  Phidias,  therefore,  waa  thrown  into  prison 
where  he  died  a  natural  death  ;t  thoagh  some  say 
poisoa  was  given  him  by  his  enemies,  who  were 
desirous  of  cansing  Pericles  to  be  suspected.  As 
for  the  accuser  M enon,  he  had  an  immunity  from 
taxea  granted  liim,  at  the  motion  of  Glycon,  and 
the  generals  were  ordered  to  provide  for  his  se- 
carity. 

About  this  time  Aspasia  was  prosecuted  for  im- 
piety, by  Hermippos  a  comic  poet,  who  liko' 
viae  accnaed  her  of  receivinsr  into  her  house 
wromen  above  the  condition  of  slaves, for  the  plea- 
saie  of  Pericles.  And  Diopithes  procured  a  de- 
cree, tiiat  those  who  disputed  the  existence  of  the 
gods,  or  introduced  new  opinions  about  celestial 
appearanees,  should  be  tried  before  an  assembly 
ef  the  people.  This  charge  waa  leveled  first  at 
Anaxageras,  and  tlirough  him  at  Pericles.  And 
as  tlie  people  admitted  it,  another  decree  was  pro- 
posed by  Diacontides,  that  Pericles  should  give  an 
acconnt  of  the  public  money  before  the  Prytanea, 
and  that  the  jndgea  should  take  the  ballots  from 
tile  altar4  and  try  the  cause  in  the  city.  But 
Agaon  eanaed  the  last  article  to  be  dropped,  and 
instead  thereof,  it  was  Toted  that  the  action 
dionid  be  laid  before  the  fifteen  hundred  judges, 
citiier  for  peculation,  and  taking  of  kribe$,  or  simply 
toir  eompi  praciiea. 

Aspesla  was  acquitted,  though  moch  against  the 
tenor  of  the  law,  by  means  of  Pericles,  who  (ac- 
cording to  .fischines)  shed  mairv  tears  in  his  ap- 
plication for  mercy  for  her.  He  did  not  expect 
the  ssme  indulgence  for  Anaxageras,}  and  there- 
fore caused  him  to  quit  the  city,  and  conducted 
him  part  of  the  way.  And  as  he  himself  was  be- 
come obnoxioBs  to  the  people  upon  Phidias*s  ac- 
count, and  was  afraid  of  being  called  In  qnestion 
for  it,  he  urged  on  the  war,  which  as  yet  was  un- 
certain, and  blew  up  that  flame,  which,  until  then 
was  stifled  and  suppressed.  By  this  means  he 
hoped  to  obviate  the  accusations  that  threatened 
him,  and  to  mitigate  the  rage  of  envy,  because  such 
was  Ills  dignity  and  power,  that  in  all  Important 


*  Tfccy  iMittod  tiMt  thoa*  nodwa  ffortf  impcadMd  tke 
wdit  of  tlM  ueieat  hirterr,  which  did  m  aiiioh  bow  to 
Acheiw,  sad  ihAir  foondOT  TheMiii. 

t  Otbws  nv  that  h«  wai  banithed,  and  that  ia  hit  azile, 
he  Bad*  tha  frnums  •tatne  of  Jupiter  at  Oljmpia. 

t  Jn  wamm  axtzaoniiaary  eaee*,  when  the  Jadgst  vara  to 
pecaad  with  iha  fraaUtt  axactaaN  aad  soleiBaitr,  Uiey 
vcn  la  take  ballou  or  biUeU  from  the  altar,  aad  to  inscribe 
Ihetr  jodfrneat  nnoa  them;  or  rather  to  take  the  black  aad 
the  white  baaa.  What  Plataich  neaas  bj  trgimg  tk$  emu4 
vktM§eii9,  is  not  —»j  to  deteraaiaa,  aalett  by  the  eitp  we  ate 
\omienHMdas/%Um»»tmkl9€ftisptopU.  By  the  fifteea 
ftaadred  jadfea  meatioaed  ia  the  next  sentence,  is  probably 
■Maat  tiw  eoart  of  HeUaa,  so  called  beaaase  th*  jadfes  sat 
ia  the  opea  air,  azpoaad  to  the  tan;  for  this  eonit,  oa  aztra- 
Mdiaeiy  aaoaaiona,  ooasisled  of  that  nnmber. 

f  Aaaxaforsa  held  the  anity  of  Ood^— that  it  was  one 
iB-vise  latelijfeiwo  whieh  raised  the  beaatifal  stractar* 
•r  tha  world  oat  of  the  Chaoa.  And  if  saoh  was  the  optn. 
isa  of  th*  maslot,  it  was  nataral  tot  Uie  people  to  ooaclode, 
ttelis  lebolaf  Foxloios  was  acaiait  the  PoijtboUm  sf  the 


ailaiffo,  and  ia  efwy  great  dugw,  the  fsMUia 

eon  Id  place  Its  confidence  In  him  alene.  ThoM 
are  said  to  be  the  reasons  which  Induced  him  to 
persuade  the  people  not  to  graat  the  demands  ii 
the  lioeednnonians;  but  what  was  the  real  «a«M 
to  quite  uncertain. 

The  Lacedemonians,  perMsded,  that  if  Ihsf 
could  remove  Pericles  out  of  the  wsy,  thsy 
ahooldbe  better  able  to  manage  the  Athenians, 
required  them  to  banish  all  txtermhle  persons  from 
among  them:  aad  Pericles  (as  Thucydides  Informs 
us)  was  by  his  mother's  side  related  to  those  that 
were  pronounced  exter^kU,  In  the  affair  of  Cylon. 
The  success,  however,  of  this  application,  proved 
the  reverse  of  what  was  expected  by  those  that 
ordered  it.  Instead  of  rendering  Pericles  suspected, 
or  Involving  him  In  trouble.  It  procured  blm  tha 
more  confidence  and  respect  fhmi  the  people,  whea 
they  perceived  that  their  enemies  both  hated  and 
dreaded  him  above  all  others.  For  the  same 
reason  he  forewarned  the  Athonlane,  that  If  Ar* 
chldomus,  when  he  entered  AUioa  at  the  head  of 
the  Peloponnesians,  and  ravaged  the  rest  of  the 
country,  should  spare  his  estate,  it  must  be  owing 
either  to  the  rights  of  hospitality  that  subsisted 
between  tbem,  or  to  a  design  to  furnish  bis  enemies 
with  matter  of  slander;  and  theiefor%  from  that 
hour  he  gave  hto  lands  and  houses  to  the  city  of 
Athens.  The  Laeedmnoalans  and  confederates 
accordingly  Invaded  Attica  with  a  great  army 
under  the  conduct  of  Arcfaldamus ;  and  Utylng 
waste  all  before  them,  proceeded  as  far  as  Acbai^ 
ns»,*  where  thev  encamped,  expecting  that  tha 
Athenians  would  not  be  able  to  endure  them  sa 
near,  but  meet  them  In  the  field  for  the  honor  and 
safety  of  their  country.  But  it  appeared  to  Peri- 
cles too  hsxardous  to  give  battle  to  an  army  of 
sixty  thousand  men  (for  such  was  the  nnmber  of 
the  Peloponnesians  and  Baeotians  employed  in  the 
first  expedition),  and  by  that  step  to  risk  no  lea 
than  the  preservation  of  the  city  Itself.  As  to 
those  that  were  eager  for  an  engagement,  and 
uneasy  at  his  slow  proceedings,  he  endeavored  to 
bring  them  to  reason  by  observing,  ^That  trees, 
when  lopped,  will  soon  grow  again;  but  whea 
men  are  cut  off,  the  loss  Is  not  easily  repaired.** 

In  the  meantime  he  took  care  to  hold  noassem- 
biy  of  the  people,  lest  he  should  be  forced  to  act 
against  his  own  opinion.  But  as  a  good  pilot, 
when  a  storm  arises  at  sea,  gives  hto  directions, 
gets  hto  tackle  In  order,  and  then  Uses  his  art,  ro- 
ffardless  of  the  tears  and  entreatiea  of  the  sick  and 
fearful  pasaengers;  so  Pericles,  when  he  had  se- 
cured the  gates,  and  placed  the  guards  in  every 
quarter  to  the  best  advantage,  followed  the  dictatea 
of  hto  own  undenUnding,  unmoved  by  the  cla- 
mors and  complainto  that  resounded  In  his  ears. 
Thus  firm  he  remained,  notwithstanding  the  im- 
portunity of  hto  friends,  and  the  threats  and  accn- 
sations  of  hto  enemies;  notwithstanding  the  many 
scoffs,  and  songs  sung  to  vlllify  his  character  as  a 
general,  and  to  repreaent  him  as  one  who,  in  the 
moat  dastardly  manner,  betrayed  hto  country  to 
the  enemy.  6leon,t  too,  attacked  him  with  great 
acrimony,  making  use  of  the  general  resentment 
against  Pericles,  as  a  means  to  increase  his  own 
popularity,  as  Hermlppus  testifies  in  these  venea: 

Sleeps  thea,  thoa  kiaf  of  Satyrs,  stoeps  tha  spear. 
While  thanderittg  words  nake  wart  why  boast  thy 
Yet  shadder  at  the  sonad  of  shaipeaed  swords, 
Bpiu  of  the  flamiof  Cleoat 


*  The  boroagh  of  Aehania,  was  only  fiftaoa  hoadiad  paoas 
fiom  the  city. 

t  Tho  same  Cleon  that  Aristophaaos  satirised.  By  Us 
harangvM  aad  political  totrigaas,  ho  got  Umielf  appoiated 


tss 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


PlericlM,  h«wef«r,  ngwdad  mtkiiif  of  tbtf  kind, 
bat  calmly  and  ■Uently  boie  all  thli  diagraoe  and 
viralenoa.  And  though  be  fitted  ont  an  hnndrad 
•hipa,  and  aent  them  gainst  Peloponneana,  yet  he 
4ld  not  fail  with  them,  but  choae  to  atay  and  watch 
•?er  the  cUt,  and  keep  the  reina  of  i^Tornment 
la  hia  own  lunde,  until  the  Peloponueslana  were 
fone.  In  order  to  aatlsfy  the  common  people, 
who  were  very  uneaey  on  account  of  the  war,  he 
made  a  distribution  of  money  and  lands;  for  having 
expelled  the  inhabitanto  of  iGgfna,  he  divided  the 
Island  by  lot  among  the  Athenians*  Beside,  the 
aufferinga  of  the  enemy  afforded  them  some  con- 
solation. The  fleet  sent  against  Peloponnesus 
ravaeed  a  large  tract  of  country,  and  sacked  the 
amall  towns  and  villages:  and  Pericles  himself 
made  a  descent  upon  the  territories  of  Megara,* 
which  he  laid  waste.  Whence  it  appears,  that 
though  the  Peloponneaians  greatly  distressed  the 
Athenians  by  land,  yet,  as  they  were  equally 
distressed  by  sea,  they  could  not  have  drawn 
•lit  the  war  to  so  great  a  length,  but  must 
•eon  have  given  it  up  (as  Pericles  foretold  from 
the  beginning),  had  not  some  divine  power  pre- 
vented the  effect  of  human  counsels.  A  pesti- 
lence at  that  time  broke  out,f  which  destroveid  the 
flower  of  the  youth  and  the  strength  of  Athens. 
And  not  only  their  bodies,  but  their  very  minds 
were  affected:  for,  as  persons  delirious  with  a  fever 
set  themselves  against  a  physician  or  a  father,  so 
they  raved  against  Pericles,  and  attempted  his 
nln;  Iwing  persuaded  bv  his  enemies,  that  the 
sickness  was  occasioned  by  the  multitude  of  out- 
dwellers  flocking  into  the  city,  and  a  number  of 
people  stuffed  together,  In  the  bight  of  summer. 
In  small  liuti  and  close  cabins,  where  they  were 
forced  to  lived  a  lazy,  inactive  life,  instead  of 
breathing  the  pure  and  open  air  to  which  they 
^ad  been  accustomed.  Tney  would  needs  have 
It,  that  he  was  the  cause  of  all  this,  who,  when 
the  war  began,  admitted  within  the  walls  such 
crowds  of  people  from  the  country,  and  yet  found 
BO  employment  for  them,  but  let  them  continue 
yenned  up  like  cattle  to  infect  and  destroy  each 
other,  witnottt  affording  them  the  least  relief  or 
refreshment 

Desirous  to  remedy  this  calamity,  and  withal  in 
some  degree  to  annoy  the  enemy,  he  manned  a 
hundred  and  fifty  ships,  on  which  he  embarked 
great  numbers  of  select  horse  and  foot,  and  was 
preparing  to  set  sail.  The  Athenians  conceived 
good  hopes  of  socceMi,  and  the  enemy  no  less 
dKaded  so  great  an  armament  The  whole  fleet 
was  in  readiness,  and  Pericles  on  board  his  own  gal- 
ley, when  there  happened  an  eclipse  of  !he  sun. 
The  sodden  darkness  was  looked  upon  as  an  unfa- 
Torable  omen,  and  threw  them  into  the  greatest 
consternation.  Pericles  observing  that  the  pilot 
was  much  astonished  and  perplexed,  took  his  cloak, 
and  having  covered  his  eyes  with  it,  asked  him, 
**  If  he  found  any  thing  terrible  in  that,  or  consid- 
ered It  as  a  sad  presage?"  Upon  his  answering 
In  the  negative,  he  said, "  Where  is.  the  difference, 
then,  between  this  and  the  other,  exoept  that  some- 
thing bigger  than  my  cloak  causes  the  eclipse?" 
But  this  is  a  question  whkh  Ik  discussed  in  the 
schools  of  philosophy. 

In  this  expedition  Pericles  performed  nothing 


*  H«  dtd  not  vndertRka  thia  expedition  until  •atvmn, 
when  the  Laoedcmonians  «rer«  retirad.  In  the  winter  of 
Chit  year  the  Athenians  toiemniiied  in  an  extraordinarr 
manner  the  ihnenl«  of  inch  ai  fii«t  died  in  the  war.  Peri- 
dei  pronounced  the  oration  on  that  ooca«ion,  which  Thucy- 
dlidea  hai  pfecerved., 

t  See  this  placve  excellently  descsibed  bj  Thooydidtt, 
«eo  had  it  himMl£    Lib.  ii,  prop,  iait 


worthy  of  so  great  an  equipment    He  laid  alag* 

to  the  sacred  city  of  Epidaurus,*  and  at  first  with 
aome  rational  hopes  of  success ;  but  the  distemper 
which  prevailed  In  his  army  broke  all  his  mea- 
sures;  for  it  not  only  carried  off  hia  own  men,  but 
all  that  had  intercourse  with  them.  As  ttiis  ill 
success  set  the  Athenians  against  him,  he  endeav* 
ored  to  console  them  under  their  losses,  and  to 
animate  them  to  new  attempts.  But  it  was  not 
in  his  power  to  mitigate  their  resentment,  nor  could 
they  be  satisfied,  until  they  had  shown  themselves 
masters,  by  voting  that  he  should  be  deprived  of 
the  command,  and  pay  a  fine,  which  by  the  lowest 
account,  was  fifteen  talents  ;  some  make  it  fifty. 
The  person  that  carried  on  the  prosecution  against 
him,  was  Cleon,  as  Idomeneus  tells  us;  or,  ac- 
cording to  Theophrastus,  Simmies;  or  lAcratides» 
if  we  believe  Heraclides  of  Pontus. 

The  public  ferment,  IndeKsd,  soon  subsided  ;  the 
people  quitting  their  resentment  with  that  blow, 
as  a  bee  leaves  its  sting  in  the  wound  :  but  his  pri- 
vate affairs  were  in  a  miserable  condition,  for  he 
had  lost  a  number  of  his  relations  in  the  plague, 
and  a  misunderstanding  had  prevailed  for  some 
time  in  his  family.  Xanthippus,  the  eldest  of  his 
legitimate  sons,  was  naturally  profuse,  and  beside 
hwd  married  a  voung  and  expensive  wife,  daughter 
to  Isander,  and  grand-daughter  to  Epy liens.  He 
knew  not  how  to  brook  his  father's  frugality,  who 
supplied  him  but  sparingly,  and  with  a  little  at  a 
time,  and  therefore  sent  to  one  of  his  friends,  and 
took  up  money  in  the  name  of  Pericles.  When 
the  man  came  to  demand  his  money,  Pericles  not 
only  refused  to  pay  him, but  even  prosecuted  him 
for  the  demand.  Xanthippus  was  so  highly  enraged 
at  this,  that  he  boffan  openly  to  abuse  his  father. 
First,  he  exposed  and  ridiculed  the  company 
he  kept  in  his  house,  and  the  conversations  he 
held  with  the  philosophers.  He  said,  that  Epltim- 
ius  the  Pharsalian  having  undesignedly  killed  a 
horse  with  a  javelin  which  he  threw  at 'the  public 
games,  his  father  spent  a  whole  day  in  disputing 
with  Protogoros,  which  might  be  properly  deemea 
the  cause  of  his  death,  the  javelin,  or  the  man  that 
threw  it,  or  the  president  of  the  games.  Stesun- 
brotes  adds,  that  it  was  Xanthippus  who  spread  the 
vile  report  concerning  his  own  wife  and  Pericles, 
and  that  the  young  man  retained  this  implacable 
hatred  against  his  father  to  his  latest  breath.  He 
was  carried  off  by  the  plague.  Pericles  lost  bij 
sister  too  at  that  time,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
relations  and  friends  who  were  most  capable  of 
assisting  him  in  the  business  of  the  state.  Not- 
witlistauding  these  misfortunes,  he  lost  not  his 
dignity  of  sentiment  and  greatness  of  soul.  He 
neither  wept,  nor  performed  any  funeral  rites,  nor 
was  he  seen  at  the  grave  of  any  of  his  nearest  rs- 
lations,  until  the  death  of  Paralus,  his  last  aurviv- 
ing  legitimate  son.  This  at  last  subdued  him.  He 
attempted,  indeed,  then,  to  keep  up  his  usual  calm 
behavior  and  serenity  of  mind ;  but,  in  putting 
the  garland  upon  the  head  of  the  deceased,  fail 
firmness  forsook  him  ;  he  could  not  bear  the  sad 
spectacle ;  he  broke  out  into  loud  lamentations, 
and  shed  a  torrent  of  tears  ;  a  passion  which  he 
had  never  before  given  way  to. 

Athens  made  a  trial,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  of 
the  rest  of  her  generals  and  orators,  and  finding 
none  of  sufficient  weight  and  authority  for  so  im- 
portant a  charge,  she  once  more  turned  her  eyes 
on  Pericles,  and  invited  him  to  take  upon  him  the 
direction  of  affiiirs  both  military  and  civil.  He  bad 


*  This  Ejiidanmi  was  in  Aivela.  It  waa  eonaecrated  to 
Eflcnlapint;  and  Plntarch  callt  it  sacred,  to  divUsgaiah  it 
ftoBi  another  town  of  the  same  aame  ia  Laooaia. 


PERICLES. 


lit 


for  fome  time  shat  himaeir  vp  «t  home  to  indnlfo 
Uasomw,  when  Alcibladet,  and  his  other  frieade 
ftiraaded  him  to  make  hia  appeaiance.   The  peo- 
ple mtking  an  apology  for  their  angeDeroos  treat- 
ment of  him,  he  re-aaeamed  the  reigna  of  govern- 
meat,  and  being  appointed  general,  bis  first  step 
was  to  procnre  the  repeal  of  th^  law  concerning 
butarda,  of  which  he  himself  had  lieen  the  author; 
for  be  was  afraid  that  his  name  and  family  would 
be  extinct  for  want  of  a  sncceasor.    The  history 
of  that  law  is  an  follows  :  Many  years  before,  Per- 
icles,  in  the  hi|;ht  of  his  power,  and  having  several 
IcgitimaCe  sons  (as  we  have  already  related),  caus- 
ed a  law  to  be  made,  that  none  should  be  account- 
ed citizetts  of  Athens,  but    those  whom  parents 
weje  both  Athenians.*     After  tlii?,  the  kinj;  of 
Egypt  made    the  Athenians  a  present  of  forty 
thousand  medimni  of  wheat,  and  as  this  was  to  bie 
^ided  among  the    citizens,  many  persons  were 
proceeded  against  as  illegitimate  upon  that  law, 
whoae  birth  had  never  before  been  called  in  ques- 
tion, and  many  were  disgraced  upon  false  accusa- 
tions.    Near  five  thousand  were  cast,  and  sold  for 
aiaves  ;f  and  foarteen  thousand  and  forty  appeared 
to  be  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  cUizons.^   Though 
it  was  unequitaUe  and  strange,  that  a  law  which 
had  been  put  in  ezecation  with  so  much  severity, 
sfaonid  be  repealed  by  the  man  who  first  proposed 
ft ;  yet  the  Athenians,  moved  at  the  late  misfor- 
tnaes  in  bia  family,  by  which  he  iieemed  to  have 
■nffered  the  punishment  of  his  arrogance  and 
pride, and  tkunlLing  he  should  be  treated  with  hu- 
manity, after  he  had  felt  the  wrath  of  Heaven,  per- 
mitted him  to  enroll  a  natural  son  in  his  own  tribe, 
and  to  give  him  his  own  name.     This  is  he  who 
afterward   defeated  the  Peloponnesians  in  a  sea- 
fight  at  ArginnsK,  and  was  put  to  death  by   the 
people,  togetiier  with  his  colleague.^ 

A  boat  this  time  Pericles  was  seized  with  tlie 
plague;  but  not  with  such  acute  and  continued 
symptoms  as  it  generally  shows.  It  was  rather  a 
lipgering  diatemper,  which,  with  frequent  inter- 
missions, and  by  slow  degrees,  consumed  his  body, 
and  impaired  the  vigor  of  hii  mind.  Tbeophrastus 
has  adiaqnisition  in  his  Ethics,  whether  men's  cha- 
raetera  may  be  changed  with  their  fortune,  and  the 
•oni  ao  aflected  with  the  disorders  of  Uie  body  as 
to  lose  her  virtue;  and  there  he  relates,  that  Peri 
dee  ahowed  to  a  friend,  who  came  to  vbit  him 
In  hia  sickness,  an  amulet  which  the  women  had 
hang  about  bis  necic,  intimating  that  he  must  be 
Bck  indeed,  dnce  he  submitted  to  so  ridiculous  a 
pieee  of  8nperstition.y 

*  Aeeovdiof  to  Plntarch*i  seeovnt,  at  tbs  befinniof  of 
tiw  lifc  of  TlM»mistoele«,  thii  law  was  nado  befera  the  time 
of  FoHdaa.  Perides,  however,  night  pat  it  more  ttrietly 
la  ozecatioa  Ibaa  it  bad  been  before,  fioai  a  ipirit  of  oppo> 
stUoe  to  Ctnon,  wboM  ehildrea  were  only  ef  the  half-blood, 

t  Tke  iDe^timacy  did  not  redoce  men  to  a  state  of  lervi^ 
tsJe;  it  oaW  placed  tbetn  in  the  rank  of  ttran^en. 

t  A  amaJl  avaaber,  indeed,  st  a  time  when  Athens  had 
dared  to  think  of  lendinf  eat  eoloniet,  bnmblinf  their 
aci^ibon,  anbdning  foreignen,  and  even  of  erecting  a  uoi 
wml  mo«Bf«hy. 

I  TIm  Atbeniaae  had  appointed  ten  eommandert  on  that 
secnsioa.  Alter  they  had  obtained  the  Ticiory,  they  were 
Izicd,  aad  eight  of  them  were  capitally  condemned,  of 
whom  six  that  were  on  the  spot  were  ezecated,  and  this 
nafeora!  eon  of  Perielei  was  one  of  them.  The  only  crime 
laid  to  their  efcarge,  wai,  that  they  had  not  bnried  the  dead. 
XeaephoB,  ia  lua  (areciaa  history,  has  given  a  large  aoeoant 
sf  tbi<  aAir.  It  bappeaed  nnder  the  archoaship  of  Callias, 
the  leeottd  vear  of  the  nine^-third  Olympiad,  twenty-fonr 
yean  after  the  death  of  PerictiBs.  Socrates,  the  philof  opher, 
was  at  that  tioio  one  of  the  Prytaaes,  and  resohitely  refbsed 
10  de  bb  oflfee.  And  a  little  while  after  the  madness  of  the 
peapic  tnmed  aootlier  way. 

I  It  does  BOC  anpoar  by  this  that  his  naderstanding  was 
weakened,  since  bo  knew  tho  tktarm  to  be  a  ridicnlons  piece 
•f  anpenlftios,  asid  showed  it  to  his  friend  as  sncb;  bnt 
«!/  that  ia  his  axtvasBe  aiekaass  bo  bad  sot  raeotvUoa 


When  ha  waa  at  the  point  of  death  his  ranrl- 
viog  friends  and  the  principal  citiieM  aitting  aboii 
hia  bed,  diseouned  together  coneerning  hia  esln^ 
ordinary  virtue,  and  the  great  authority  he  had  en* 
joyed,  and  enumerated  his  various  exploits,  and  the 
number  of  his  victories;  for,  while  he  was  com- 
mander in  ehief,  he  had  erected  no  leas  than  niee 
trophies  to  the  honor  of  Athens.  These  things  they 
talked  of,  supposing  tliat  he  attended  not  to  whal 
they  said,  bnt  tiiat  his  senses  were  gone.  He  took 
notice,  however,  of  every  word  they  had  spoken,  and 
thereupon  delivered  himself  audibly  as  follows: 
**  I  am  surprised,  that  mrhtle  you  dwell  upon  and 
extol  these  acts  of  mine;  though  fortune  had  her 
share  in  them,  and  many  ether  generals  have  per* 
formed  the  like,  yon  take  no  notice  of  the  greataet 
and  most  honorable  part  of  my  character,  ihml  ae 
Athenian,  fAfvayk  imjf  m§an»,  ever  pid  en  meifni* 
t»^.'» 

Pericles  undoubtedly  deserved  admiration,  net 
only  for  the  candor  and  moderation  which  he  ever 
retained,  amidst  the  distractions  of  bnsineas  and 
the  rage  of  his  enemies,  but  for  that  noMe  sent^ 
roent  which  led  him  to  think  it  his  most  excellent 
attainment,  never  to  have  given  way  to  envy  or 
anger,  notwithatanding  the  greatneai  o(  his  power» 
nor  to  have  nourished  an  implacable  hatjod  against 
hia  greatest  foe.  In  my  opinion,  this  one  thing, 
I  mean  his  mild  and  dispassionate  behavior,  hli 
unblemished  integrity  and  Irreproachable  condnol 
during  his  whole  administration,  makes  his  ap« 
pellation  of  Olympius,  which  would  otherwisa  m 
vain  and  absurd,  no  longer  exceptionable;  aay, 
givAs  it  a  propriety.  Thus,  we  think  the  divina 
powers,  as  the  authors  of  all  good,  and  naturally 
incapable  of  producing  evil,  worthy  to  rule  anid 
preside  over  the  universe.  Not  in  the  manner 
which  the  poets  relate,  who,  while  they  endeavor 
to  bewilder  us  by  their  irrational  opinions,  stand 
convicted  of  inconsistency,  by  their  own  writing. 
For  they  represent  the  place  which  the  goda  in- 
habit, as  the  region  of  security  and  the  most  per> 
feet  tranquillity,  unapproachcd  by  atoms,  md 
unsullied  with  clouds,  where  a  sweet  serenity  for* 
ever  reigns,  and  a  pure  etiur  displays  itself  with* 
out  interruption;  and  these  they  think  mansions 
suitable  to  a  blessed  and  immortal  natare.  Yely 
at  the  same  time,  they  represent  the  gods  them* 
selves  as  full  of  anger,  malevolence,  hatred,  and 
other  passions,  unworthy  even  of  a  ressonsUt 
man.    But  this  by  the  bye. 

The  sUte  of  public  afiairs  soon  showed  the  want 
of  Pericles,*  and  tiie  Athenians  openly  expressed 
their  regret  for  his  loss.  Even  those,  who,  in  his 
lifetime,  could  but  111  brook  his  superior  power, 
as  thinking  themselves  eclipsed  by  It,  yet  npoa 
a  trial  of  other  orators  and  demagogneo,  after  hm 
was  gone,  soon  acknowledged  that  where  severity 
was  required,  no  man  was  ever  more  moderate; 
or  if  mildness  was  necessary,  no  man  better  kept 
up  his  dignity,  than  Pericles.  Aad  his  so  much 
envied  authority,  to  which  they  had  given  tlie 
name  of  monarchy  and  tyranny,  then  appeared  to 
have  been  the  bulwark  of  the  state.  So  much 
corruption  and  such  a  rage  of  wickedness  broke 
out  upon  the  commonwealth  after  his  death, 
which  he  by  proper  restraints  had  palllated,t  aad 
kept  from  dangerous  and  destructive  extremities! 


enovgh  to  relnse  what  he  was  sensible  wonid  do  him  no 

^•Pericles  died  in  the  third  yenr  of  the  Pelopoonesiaa 
war,  that  is,  in  the  last  year  of  the  eigfatr-soTontb  Olympiad, 
and  438  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

t  Pericles  did,  indeed,  pelliate  the  distempers  of  the  eoB!* 
roonweaJth  while  he  lived,  hot  (as  we  have  ebeerred  before) 
he  aowed  the  seeds  of  them,  by  bribing  the  people  witb 
their  OW11  money;  with  wbiob  tbey  woio  st  saneb  plsaaod 
sa  if  it  bad  bsoa  Ma. 


IM 


TLVTABCH'S  LIVB8. 


FABIUS  HAXIMUS. 


SvcH  irere  the  memomble  actious  of  Pericles, 
••  far  as  we  haye  been  able  to  collect  them;  and 
BOW  we  proceed  to  the  life  of  Fabius  Maxiinus. 

The  first  Fabius  was  the  son  of  Hercules,  by 
•se  of  the  nymphs,  according  to  some  authors; 
or,  as  others  say,  by  a  woman  of  the  country, 
Bear  the  river  Tiber.  From  him  came  the  family 
of  the  Fabii,  one  of  the  most  numerous  aii4  illus- 
trious in  Rome.*  Yet  some  authors  write,  Uiat 
the  first  founders  of  this  family  were  called  Fodii,\ 
en  account  of  their  estohing  wild  beasts  by  means 
of  piU:  for  ti  pU'iB  still  in  Letin  called  fovea,  and 
the  word  fodere  signifies  to  dig:  but  in  time,  two 
letters  being  clunged,  they  iiaid  the  name  of  FaliL 
This  £unily  produced  many  eminent  men,  the 
most  considerable  of  whom  was  RuUuBtX  by  the 
Romans  suruained  Moximas,  or  iht  Oretti,  and 
iroro  him  the  Fabius  Maximus  of  whom  we  are 
writing,  was  the  fourth  in  descent. 

This  last  had  the  surname  of  Vemfoostis,  from 
ft  small  wart  on  his  upper  Up.  He  wss  likewise 
called  Oatcifia,^  from  the  ^lildness  and  gravity  of 
bis  behavior  when  a  boy.  Nay,  his  composed 
demeanor,  and  his  silence,  his  caution  in  engag- 
ing in  the  diversions  of  the  other  boys,  the  slow- 
Bess  and  difficulty  with  which  he  took  what  was 
taught  him,  together  with  the  submissive  manner 
la  which  he  complied  wltA  the  proposals  of  his 
comrades,  brought  him  under  the  suspicion  of 
stupidity  and  foolishness,  with  those  that  did  not 
tnoronghiy  know  him.  Yet  a  few  there  were 
who  petoaived  that  his  compooedness  was  owing 
to  the  solidity  of  his  parts,  and  who  discerned 
withal  a  maffuanimity  and  lion-like  courage  in 
kis  nature.  In  a  short  time,  when  application  to 
knainess  drew  him  out,  it  was  obvious  even  to  the 
many,  that  his  seeming  inactivity  was  a  command 
which  he  had  of  his  passions,  that  his  cautiousness 
was  prudence,  and  that  what  bad  passed  for  heavi- 
Bess  and  insensibility,  was  really  an  immovable 
firmness  of  soul.  He  saw  what  an  important 
concern  the  administration  was,  and  in  what  wars 
the  republic  was  frequently  engaged,  and,  there- 
fore, by  exercise,  prepared  his  bodv,  considering 
its  strength  as  a  natural  armor;  at  the  same  time, 
be  improved  his  powers  of  persuasion,  as  the  en- 
gines by  which  the  people  are  to  be  moved,  adapt- 
ing them  to  the  manner  of  his  life.    For  in  his 


*  Tfa«  most  avmeroni,  for  that  flunily  alone  nudertook  th« 
war  aifaintt  tlie  YaientM,  and  •mt  ont  three  hondred  and 
six  pertont  of  tiieir  own  name,  who  were  all  slain  in  that 
•ipeditiMi.  It  was  likewise  one  of  the  most  illnstrioQs;  for 
the  Fabii  had  borne  the  highest  offices  in  the  stale,  and  two 
of  them  had  been  seven  times  consnl. 

t  Pliny's  aocovnt  of  the  matter  Is  mnoh  more  probable, 
▼tx.  that  thcjr  were  called  FaHi  s  Fabit,  from  their  skill  in 
raising  beans;  as  several  other  families  of  note  amons  the 
Bomans  were  denominated  from  other  branches  of  husband- 
rj.  Indeed  their  first  heroes  tilled  the  f  ronad  with  their 
own  hands. 

t  This  Fabivs  Rallns  was  6ve  times  eonsnl,  and  gained 
several  important  victories  over  the  Samnites,  Tuscans,  and 
Other  nations.  It  was  not,  however,  from  these  great  ac. 
tUms  that  he  obtained  the  eumame  of  MaximitSf  but  from 
bis  behavior  in  the  censorship;  during  which  be  reduced 
tbo  popolaee  of  Rome  into  four  tribes,  who  before  were 
4iapef«ed  among  all  the  tribes  in  general,  and  by  that  means 
bad  very  great  power  in  the  assemblies.  These  were  called 
fVs^ire  l/rbammm.    Ln,  lib.  ix,  cap,  46. 

f  Orienia  sigalfles  s  liuU  ak$tp. 


eloquence  there  was  nothing  of  afi^ectatkm,  ns 
empty,  plausible  elegance,  but  it  was  full  of  that 
good  sense  which  was  peculiar  to  him,  and  had  a 
sententious  force  and  depth,  .said  to  have  resembled 
that  of  Thucvdides.  There  is  an  oration  of  his 
still  extant,  which  he  delivered  before  the  people, 
on  occasion  of  his  son's  funeral,  who  died  after  be 
had  lieen  consul. 

Fabius  Maximus  was  five  tiroes  consul;  •  and 
in  his  first  consulship  was  honored  with  a  triumph 
for  the  victory  he  gained  over  the  Ligurians;  who, 
being  defeated  by  him  in  a  set  battle,  with  the 
loss  of  a  great  number  of  men,  were  driven  behiod 
the  Alps,  and  kept  from  such  inroads  and  ravages 
as  they  had  used  to  make  in  the  neighboiiog 
provinces.         ' 

Some  years  after,  Hannibal,  having  invaded 
Italy  t  and  gained  the  battle  of  Trebia,  advanced 
through  Tuscany,  layinff  waste  the  country,  and 
striking  Rome  itself  with  terror  and  astonishment 
This  desolation  was  announced  by  signs  and  pro- 
digies, some  familiar  to  the  Romans,  as  that  of 
thunder,  for  instance,  and  others  quite  atrange  and 
unaccounUble.  For  it  was  said,  that  certain 
shields  sweated  blood,  that  bloody  corn  was  cut  at 
Antium,  that  red-hot  stones  fell  from  the  air,  Uiat 
the  Falerians  saw  the  heavens  open,  and  maay 
billets  falU  upon  one  of  which  these  words  w«n 
very  legible:  Motb  brandishdk  htM  amu.  Bat 
Caius  Flamiuius,  then  consul,  was  not  discouraged 
by  any  of  these  things.  He  was,  indeed,  natarai- 
ly  a  roan  of  much  fire  and  ambition,  and,  beside, 
was  elated  by  former  successes,  which  he  had  met 
with  contrary  to  all  probabilitv;  for,  against  the 
sense  of  the  senate  and  his  colleague,  he  had  en- 
gaged with  the  Gauls  and  beaten  them.  Fabius 
likewise  paid  but  little  regard  to  prodigies,^  as  too 
absurd  to  be  believed,  notwithsanding  the  great 
eflfect  they  had  upon  the  multitude.  But  being 
informed  how  small  the  numbers  of  the  enemy 
were,  and  of  the  want  of  money,  he  advised  tlM 

*  Fabins  was  consul  the  first  time  in  (he  year  of  Bene 
98! ;  and  the  fifUi  tine  in  the  teatk  year  of  the  ••eond  Ftorls 
war,  In  the  year  of  Rome  545. 

t  Here  Piataroh  leaves  a  void  of  fifteea  year*.  It  wu 
not,  indeed,  a  remarkable  period  of  iha  life  of  Fabias. 
Hannibal  entered  Italy  in  the  year  of  Rome  535.  He  de. 
feated  8eipio  in  the  battle  of  Tieiaaa,  before  ho  beat'8»» 
pronios  in  that  of  Trebia. 

t  Plnurch  misunderstood  Livy,  and  of  the  two  piodigtH 
which  he  mentions,  made  but  one.  Livy  says,  "At  Falcri- 
nm  the  sky  was  seen  to  open,  and  in  the  void  spaee  a  giert 
light  appeared.  The  lou  at  Preneste  shmnk  of  their  eva 
accord,  and  one  of  them  dropped  down,  whereon  was  will. 
ten,  *Mart  brandishsih  ki$  tword,*  **  jLie.  lib.  xxti^— Thaie 
lots  were  bits  of  oak,  handsomely  wrought,  with  some  as* 
cient  characters  inscribed  npoa  them.  When  any  came  te 
oonsnll  them,  the  coflfer  in  which  they  were  kept  was  opes* 
ed,  and  a  child  having  fint  shaken  them  together,  drew  oat 
one  from  the  rest,  which  contained  the  answer  to  the  qoe- 
rist*s  demand.  As  to  the  lots  being  shrank,  which  Livy 
mentions,  and  which  was  considered  as  a  bad  omen,  ne 
doebt  tne  priests  had  two  seu,  a  smaller  and  a  greater, 
which  they  played  upon  the  people's  superstition  as  the^ 
pleased.  Cicero  says,  they  were  very  little  regarded  in  hu 
time.    CU.  dt  Divinat^  lib.  ii. 

9  If  Fabias  was  not  moved  by  those  prodigies,  it  was  BOf 
because  he  despised  them  (as  his  colleague  did,  who  ae. 
cording  to  Livy,  neither  feared  the  gods  nor  took  advice  of 
men),  but  because  he  ho)ted,  by  appeasing  ihm  anger  of  the 
sods,  to  render  the  prodigies  ineflTeotnal.  It  was  not  Fabits, 
however,  bat  Ca.  Serviiiat  Gemlaas,  who  wai  osHeagat  Is 
Flamiaiaa. 


FAB1U8   MAXIMU8. 
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( l»  kM»  pkHmee;  v^t  to  glvv  battl«  to  « 
ma  who  led  on  aa  army  hardened  by  many  coa- 
flieta  for  this  very  pnrpoae;  hot  to  aoad  succon  to 
their  allien  and  to  aeeare  the  to  woo  that  were  ia 
their  poawwioa,  antil  the  ▼ip>r  of  the  enemy  ex- 
pnd  of  itself,  like  a  flame  for  want  of  fael. 

He  eoald  not,  however,  prsTall  upon  Flaminias. 
That  general  declared  he  would  never  saffisr  the 
war  to  approaeh  Rome,  nor  like  Camiilus  of  old, 
dupala  within  the  wails  who  should  he  the  mas- 
ter ot  the  city.  He,  therefore,  ordered  the  tri- 
bases  lo  diaw  out  the  forces,  and  mounted  his 
horse,  but  was  thrown  headlong  off,*  the  horse, 
wiihoat  any  visible  cause,  being  seized  with  a 
fiifbt  and  trembling.  Yet  he  persisted  in  bis  re- 
solatisn  of  marching  out  to  meet  Hannibal,  and 
drew  up  his  army  near  the  lake  called  Thrasy- 
meBaa,t  iu  Tuscany. 

While  the  armies  ware  engaged,  there  happened 
an  earthquake,  which  overturned  whole  eilies, 
changed  tlie  coane  of  rivers,  and  tore  off  the  tope 
of  moontalBs:  yet  not  one  of  the  combatants  was  in 
the  lesst  sensible  of  that  violent  motion.  Flamin- 
ios  himself,  having  greatly  signalized  his  strength 
and  valor,  fell;  ax&d  with  him  Uie  bravest  of  his 
troops;  the  rest  being  routed,  a  great  carnagv  en- 
saed;  full  fifteea  thousand  were  siaiu,and  as  many 
takes  prisoners.^  Hannibal  was  very  desirous 
•f  discovering  the  body  of  Flamlnius,  tliat  he 
might  bary  it  with  due  honor,  as  a  tribule  to  his 
bravery,  bat  he  could  not  find  it,  nor  could  any 
account  be  given  what  became  of  it 

When  the  Romans  lost  the  battle  of  Trebia, 
Beither  the  generals  seat  a  true  account  of  It,  nor 
the  messenger  represented  it  as  it  was;  both  pre- 
tended the  victory  was  doubtful.  But  as  to  tJis 
last,  as  soon  ss  the  pretor  Pomponius  was  ap- 
prised of  it,  he  assembled  the  people,  and  without 
diifttjsing  the  matter  in  the  least,  made  this  de- 
cJhimtion:  "  Romans!  we  have  lost  a  great  buttle; 
oar  army  is  cut  to  pieces,  and  Flamlnius  the  con- 
sol  is  slain;  think,  therefore,  what  is  to  be  done 
for  your  safety."  The  same  commotion  which  a 
furious  wind  causes  in  the  ocean,  did  these  words 
of  the  pnelor  produce  in  so  vast  a  multitude.  In 
the  first  consternation  they  could  not  fix  upon 
anything:  but  at  length,  all  agreed  that  affairs  re- 
paired the  direction  of  an  absolute  power,  which 
they  called  the  dictatorship,  and  that  a  man  should 
be  pitched  upon  for  it,  who  would  exercise  it  with 
steadiness  and  intrepidity.  That  such  a  man  was 
Fabias  Maximus,  who  had  a  spirit  and  dignity  of 
manners  equal  to  so  great  a  command,  and,  be- 
side, was  of  an  age  in  which  the  vigor  of  the  body 
Is  sufficient  to  execute  the  purposes  of  the  mind, 
and  courage  is  tempered  wiUi  prudence. 
Ponuant  to  these  resolutions,  Fabius  was  chosen 


*  Tbi*  fkll  fiora  hit  hone,  whieh  wm  oonaid^red  u  an  ill 
esM«,  WM  fotlowvd  by  asfltiier  ai  bad.  Wh«n  f ha  ansifn 
miumpimd  to  poll  bis  staadard  oot  of  the  fronDd,  in  order  to 
saich,  he  bad  not  strength  eaoaiffa  to  do  it.  But  where  i» 
tte  wonder,  says  Cleero.  to  have  a  horie  take  friyht,  or  to 
fad  a  ttaadard-bearer  leebly  endeavoring  to  draw  op  tlie 
•taedard,  which  he  had,  perhaps  porposely,  stroefc  deep  into 
thoaioasdl 

t  Now  the  lake  of  Perngia. 

t  Notwithstaadiag  this  eomplete  virtwy,  Hannibal  loit 
only  fifleea  bondred  men;  lor  be  fought  the  Romans  at 
mat  advents^,  having  drawn  them  into  an  ambatcade 
Wtvsca  the  &IIb  of  Cortona  and  the  lake  Thrasymenas. 
Ijvy  and  Valerias  Maximos  make  the  nomber  of  prisoner* 
only  sis  thoesaad;  hat  Potybint  says,  they  were  mnch  more 
aamerou.  About  ten  thonsand  Bomana,  most  of  them 
voaaded,  made  theif  escape,  and  took  tbeir  route  to  Rome, 
eheie  few  of  them  arrived,  the  rest  dying  of  their  wounds 
bsftie  they  reached  the  oapttaL  Two  mothers  were  so 
baauorted  with  joy,  one  at  the  gate  of  the  city,  when  she 
law  her  son  OBexpectedly  appear,  aad  the  other  at  home, 
sham  lbs  fiwBd  bar  SOB,  IhsA  thaj  both  axpind  sa  the  spei. 


dictator,*  and  he  appatirtad  LndM  MUndns  hto 
general  of  the  horse.f  But  first  ha  desiied  poi^ 
mission  of  the  senate  to  make  use  of  a  horse  whoa 
in  the  field.    This  was  forbidden  by  aa 


law,  either  because  they  placed  their  giaatsst 
strength  In  the  infantry,  and  tberefote  chose  tliat 
the  commander-in-chief  should  be  si  ways  posted 
among  them;  or  else  because  they  would  have  the 
dictator,  whose  power  la  all  other  reepects  wai 
very  great,  and,  indeed,  arbitrary,  in  this  esse  at 
least  appear  to  be  dependent  upon  the  peopk.  In 
the  next  place,  Fabius,  willing  to  show  the  high 
authority  and  grandeur  of  his  office,  In  order  t* 
mske  the  people  more  tractable  and  submlsslvs^ 
appeared  in  public  with  twenty*four  lielsrt  earry^ 
iug  the/asees  before  him;  and  wiien  the  surviving 
consul  met  him,  he  sent  one  of  hb  officers  to  order 
him  to  dismiss  his  Hdart  and  the  other  enslgdi 
of  his  employment,  and  to  join  him  as  a  private 
man. 

Then  beginning  with  an  act  of  religion,  whleh 
Is  the  best  of  all  beginnings,  and  assuring  tha 
people  tlist  their  defeate  were  not  owing  to  tha 
cowardice  of  the  soldiers,  but  to  the  general's  neg^ 
leet  of  the  sacred  rites  and  auspices,  he  exhortsd 
tliem  to  entertain  no  dread  of  tlie  enemy,  but  bjr 
extraordinary  honon  to  propitiate  the  gods.  Not 
that  he  wanted  to  Infuse  Into  them  a  spirit  of  sa^ 
perstiiion,  but  to  confirm  their  vador  by  piety,  and 
to  deliver  them  from  every  other  fear,  by  a  s^uaa 
of  the  Divine  protection.  On  that  occasion  bs 
consulted  several  of  those  mysterious  books  of  tha 
Sibyls,  which  conteined  mattera  of  great  uss  ta 
the  state;  and  it  is  said,  that  some  of  the  prophe* 
sies  foniid  there,  perfectly  agroed  with  the  eliw 
cumstances  of  those  times:  but  it  was  not  Iswfiil 
to  divulge  tltem.  However,  in  full  asMmUv,  h» 
vowed  to  the  gods  a  eer  soerwii,  that  is,  all  tha 
young  which  the  next  spring  should  produce,  oa 
the  mounteins,  the  fields,  tlie  rivers,  and  raeadowi 
of  Itely,  from  the  goate,  the  swine,  the  sheep,  and 
the  cows.  He  likewise  vowed  to  exhibit  tlie  great 
games  in  honor  of  the  gods,  and  to  expend  a  pom 
those  games  three  hundred  and  thirty- three  tboa* 
sand  BitUreeft  three  hundred  and  thirty-three  dtm 
arU,  and  one  third  of  a  deturiua;  which  sum  fal 
our  Greek  money  Is  eighty-three  thousand  fiv^ 
hundred  and  eighty-three  draehmtu  and  twooML 
What  his  reason  might  be  for  fixing  upon  that 
precise  nnmbor  Is  not  easy  to  determine,  unless  it 
were  on  account  of  the  perfection  of  the  number 
three,  as  being  the  first  of  odd  numbers,  the  first 
of  plurals,  and  containing  tn  itself  the  fint  dll^ 
ferences,  and  the  fint  eiemenU  of  all  numbenk 

Fabius  having  taught  the  people  to  rsposa 
themselves  on  acta  of  religion,  made  them  men 
easy  as  to  future  events.  For  his  own  part,  l» 
placed  all  his  hopes  of  victory  in  himself,  holier* 
log  that  Heaven  blesses  men  with  snoosss  oa 
account  of  tbeir  virtue  and  prudence;  and  theia* 
fore  he  watehed  the  motions  of  Hannibal,  not 
with  a  design  to  give  him  battle,  but,  bv  length 
of  time,  to  waste  iiis  spirit  and  vigor,  and  grada* 
ally  to  destroy  him  by  means  of  his  superiority 
in  men  and  money.  To  secure  himself  against 
tlie  enemy's  horse,  he  took  care  to  encamp  abova 
Uiem  on  high  and  mouutainous  places.    Whoa 


*  A  dictator  eonid  not  be  re^Iarly  named  but  by  the  mt* 
vivii^  consnl,  and  Servilins  being  with  the  army,  tae  people 
appointed  Fabius  by  their  own  anthoritv,  with  the  title  of 
prodictator.  However,  the  gratitude  of  Rome  allowed  bis 
descendants  to  pat  dictator  instead  of  prodictalof  in  the  llil 
of  his  titles. 

t  According  to  Polyblns  aad  Livy,  his  aamo  was  sot  La* 
eins,  bat  Maroas  Minnoins;  nor  was  he  pltobod  apqa  hf 
Fablai^  hat  by  iha  pMiple. 


us 
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fibfty  Mt  itill,  ha  did  Um  Mme;  wImii  they  w«ra  in 
notion,  ho  ahowod  hlmseir  apon  the  highCt,  at 
•nch  a  diatanca  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  fiffbt  againat 
his  inclination,  and  yet  near  enough  to  keep  them 
in  perpetual  alarm,  as  if,  amidst  his  arts  to  gain 
tbne,  he  intonded  every  moment  to  give  them 
baiUe. 

These  dilatory  proceedings  exposed  him  to  con- 
Ismpt  among  the  Romans  in  general,  and  even  in 
his  own  army.  The  enemy  too,  excepting  Han- 
Bibal,  thought  him  a  man  of  no  spirit  He  alone 
was  sensible  of  the  keenness  of  Fabios,  and  of 
the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to  carry  on  the 
war,  and  therefore  was  determined,  if  possible, 
•ither  by  stratagem  or  foree,  te  bring  him  to 
battle,  concluding  that  otherwise  the  Carthaglui- 
•ns  must  be  undone:  since  they  could  not  decide 
the  matter  in  the  field,  where  they  had  the  ad- 
vantage, bat  must  gradually  wear  away  and  be 
ledoced  to  nothing,  when  the  disputo  was  only 
who  should  be  superior  In  men  and  money. — 
Hence  it  was  that  he  exhausted  the  whole  art  of 
war,  like  a  skillful  wrestler,  who  watches  every 
opportunity  to  lay  hold  of  his  adversary.  Some- 
times he  advanced  and  alarmed  him  with  the  ap- 
piebensions  of  an  attack;  sometimes  by  marcn- 
hkg  and  oountermarchiog  he  led  him  from  place 
to  place,  hoping  to  draw  him  from  his  plan  of 
•antion.  But  as  he  was  fully  perauaded  of  its 
•tility,  he  kept  immovably  to  his  resolution. 
Minucius,  his  general  of  horse,  gave  him,  how- 
ever, no  small  trouble,  by  his  unseasonable 
eonrage  and  heat,  haranguing  the  army,  and 
filling  tiiem  with  a  furious  desire  to  come  to 
notion,  and  a  vain  confidence  of  success.  Thus 
the  soldiers  were  brought  to  despise  Fabias,  and 
by  way  of  derision  to  call  htm  the  pedagogue  of 
Hannibal,*  while  they  extolled  Minacius  as  a  great 
man,  and  one  that  acted  up  to  the  dignity  of  Rome. 
This  led  Minucius  to  rive  a  freer  scope  to  his 
artogance  and  pride,  and  to  ridicule  the  dictator 
for  encamping  constantly  upon  the  mountains, 
*■  As  if  he  did  it  on  purpose  that  his  men  might 
more  clearly  behold  Italy  laid  waste  with  fire  and 
■word.*'  And  he  asked  the  friends  of  Fabias, 
*  Whether  he  intended  to  talce  his  army  up  into 
heaven,  as  he  had  bid  adieu  to  the  world  below,  or 
whetlier  he  would  screen  himself  from  the  enemy 
with  olouds  and  fogs?*'  When  the  dkUtor's 
friends  brought  him  an  account  of  these  ttsper- 
iions,  and  exhorted  him  to  wipe  them  off  by 
risking  a  batUe,  "In  that  case,**  said  he,  *<  I 
should  be  of  a  more  dastardly  spirit  than  they 
represent  me,  if  through  fear  of  Insnlts  and  re- 
proaches, I  shonld  depart  from  my  own  resolu- 
Uon.  Bat  to  fear  for  my  country  is  not  a  dlsa- 
gieeable  fear.  That  man  is  uuwortliy  o(  such  a 
•ommand  as  this,  who  sinks  under  calumnies  and 
■landers,  and  complies  with  the  humor  of  those 
whom  he  ought  to  govern,  and  whose  folly  and 
msbness  it  is  his  dutv  to  restrain.'* 

After  this,  Hannibal  made  a  disagreeable  mis- 
take. For  intending  to  lead  his  army  farther 
fhnn  Fabias,  and  to  move  into  a  part  of  the 
eountry  that  would  afford  him  forage,  he  ordered 
the  guides,  immediately  after  supper,  to  conduct 
hhn  to  the  plains  of  Casinum.t    They  taking  the 


*  For  tb«  olBe«  of  a  podafogao  of  dd  was  (as  tho  namo 
lapli«»),  to  attend  th«  children,  to  cany  tbam  op  and  down, 
aad  conduct  tbom  homo  afain. 

t  Hannibal  had  ravaged  Samninm,  plandend  tho  territory 
sf  BoBf ventam,  a  Roman  cobny,  and  laid  tiefo  to  Tilosia, 
e  eitj  at  the  foot  of  the  Appeninet .  Bat  finding  that  aei- 
Iher  the  ravaging  of  the  coontiy,  nor  even  the  taking  of 
aemo  cities  conld  malte  Fabias  qait  his  eminences,  he  re> 
ashed  te  make  ass  of  a  stiesgor  bait,  wMob  was  to  aster 


word  wrong,  by  rsaaon  of  his  bviunmM  _ 
ciatiou  of  it,  led  his  forces  to  the  borders  of  Cam* 
pania,  near  tlie  town  of  Casallam,  through  which 
runs  the  river  Lothronns,  which  the  Romans  call 
Vnltarnos.  The  adjacent  country  is  sarronndad 
with  moontains,  except  only  a  valley  that  stretchoi 
out  to  the  sea.  Near  the  sea  the  ground  is  very 
marshy,  and  full  of  large  banks  of  sand,  by  rea- 
son of  the  overflowing  of  the  river.  The  aoa  te 
there  very  rough  and  the  coast  almost  impracti- 
cable. 

As  soon  as  Hannibal  was  entered  into  this  val- 
ley, Fabius  availing  himself  of  his  Itnoweldge  of 
the  country,  seized  the  narrow  outlet,  and  placed 
in  it  a  guard  of  four  thousand  men.  The  maSA 
body  of  hia  army  he  poated  to  advantage  on  tha 
surrounding  hills,  and  with  the  lightest  and  mo«t 
active  of  his  troops,  fell  apon  the  enemy's  rear, 
and  put  their  whole  army  in  disorder,  and  killed 
about  eight  hundred  of  them. 

Hannibal  then  wanted  to  get  clear  of  so  disad- 
vantageous a  situation;  and,  in  revenge  of  tfan 
mistake  the  guides  had  made,  and  the  dui^r  they 
had  brought  him  into,  he  crucified  them  all.  Bat 
not  knowing  how  to  drive  the  enemy  from  th^ 
bights  they  were  masters  of,  and  sensible  besldn 
of  the  terror  and  confnsion  that  reigned  amon^ 
his  men,  who  concluded  themselves  Alien  into  a 
snare,  from  which  there  was  no  escaping,  be  had 
recourse  to  stratagem. 

The  contrivance  was  this.  He  cansed  two 
thousand  oxen,  which  he  had  in  his  camp,  to  havo 
torches  and  dry  bavins  well  fastened  to  their 
horns.  These,  in  the  night,  upon  a  signal  given, 
were  to  be  lighted,  and  the  oxen  to  be  driven  to 
the  mountains,  near  the  narrow  pass  that  waa 
guarded  by  the  enemy.  While  those  tliat  had  it 
in  charge  were  thns  employed,  he  decamped,  and 
marched  slowly  forward.  So  long  as  the  fire  waa 
moderate,  and  burned  only  the  torches  and  bavins^ 
the  oxen  moved  softly  on,  as  they  were  driven  up 
the  hills;  and  the  shepherds  and  herdsmen  on  the 
adjacent  bights  took  them  for  an  army  thai 
marched  in  order  with  lighted  torches.  But  when 
their  "horns  were  burnt  to  the  roots,  and  the  fim 
pierced  to  the  quick,  terrified  and  mad  with  pain, 
they  no  longer  kept  any  certain  route,  but  run  op 
the  hills,  with  their  foreheads  and  tails  flaming, 
and  setting  everything  on  fire  that  came  in  their 
way.  The  Romans  who  guarded  the  pass  were 
astonislied;  for  they  appeared  to  them  like  a  great 
number  of  men  rnnning  up  and  down  with 
torches,  which  scattered  fire  on  every  side.  la 
their  fears,  of  course,  they  concluded,  that  they 
should  be  attacked  and  surreanded  by  the  enemy; 
for  which  reason  they  quitted  the  pass,  and  fled 
to  the  main  body  in  the  camp.  Immediately 
Hannibal's  light-armed  troops  took  possession  of 
the  outlet,  and  tiie  rest  of  his  forces  maiciiad 
safely  through,  loaded  with  a  Hob  booty. 

Fabius  diacovered  the  stratagem  that  same  nightt" 
for  some  of  the  oxen,  as  they  were  scattered  aboat* 
fell  into  hie  handa:  but,  for  fear  of  an  ambnsh  in  the 
dark,  he  kept  his  men  all  night  under  arms  in  the 
camp.  At  break  of  day,  he  pursued  the  euemy, 
came  up  with  their  rear,  and  attacked  them;  seve- 
ral akirmishea  enaoed  in  the  difficult  passes  of  the 
mouu tains,  and  Hannibal's  army  was  put  In  some 
disorder,  until  he  detached  from  his  van  a  body  of 


Campania,  ths  finert  eoantry  in  Itsdy,  and  lay  it  watte  suadst 
the  diotaior*s  eyes,  lioptng  bv  thM  means  to  bring  liim  ta 
an  action.  Bat  bv  the  misiake  which  Plntareh  montiona, 
his  guides,  instead  of  coodncting  bim  to  the  plaint  of  Coal. 


nam,  led  him  into  tb«  narrow  rattat  <tf  Catilieaaa,  wbiob 
Caaspaata. 
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^■imSa,  Kflit  and  lOttMB  neB,  who  were  to- 
(laCMiMd  to  dfmb  mch  highta.  ThaM  ftliing 
%poB  the  heavy-anned  Romans,  eat  off  a  ooDdd- 
tiabfe  avmber  of  them,  and  obliged  Fabhis  to 
nttia.  This  bronf^t  upon  him  more  contempt 
mA  ealmiBy  than  ever ;  for  havinr  lenoanced 
open  force,  aa  if  he  coald  anbdae  llannlbal  by 
eoadvet  and  foreai^t,  he  appeared  now  to  be 
verated  at  hia  own  weapons.  Hannibal,  to  In- 
eeaae  the  Romana  atlll  more  against  him,  when 
he  came  to  hia  lands,  ordered  them  to  Im  spared, 
and  set  a  gnaid  upon  them  to  prerent  the  commit- 
Ihig  af  tlie  least  injury  th«re,  while  be  was  nvag- 
ing  sA  the  eoantry  aronnd  him,  and  laying  it 
waste  with  fire.  An  account  of  th<»se  things 
bemg  brottf  ht  to  Rome,  heavy  complaints  were 
made  thereupon.  TI19  tribnnes  alleged  many  art!- 
eiea  of  aecnaation  ac^alnst  him,  before  the  people, 
eUelly  at  the  instigation  of  Metilins,  who  had  no 
particalar  enmity  to  Fabios,  knit  being  strongly 
fn  the  interest  of  Mlnncius,  tlie  general  of  the 
faoffae,  whoae  relation  he  waa,  he  thought  by  de- 
prasaing  Fabina  to  raise  his  friend.  The  senate, 
too,  was  offi»nded,  particalariy  with  the  terms  he 
bad  settled  with  Hannibal  for  the  ransom  of 
pTiaoaen.  For  It  waa  agreed  between  them,  that 
the  prisoners  sfaonld  be  exchanged,  man  for  man, 
and  thai  if  either  of  them  liad  more  than  the  other, 
hb  should  releaas  them  for  two  hundred  and  fifty 
drachmaa  each  man;*  and  upon  the  whole  ac- 
coaut  there  remuned  two  hundred  and  forty 
Romans  unexchanged.  The  senate  determined  not 
to  pay  thia  ranaom,  and  blamed  Fabios  as  tailing  a 
■tep  diet  was  against  the  honor  and  interest  of  the 
aMie,  in  endeaTorlng  to  recover  men  whom  oowar- 
Aee  l»d  betrayed  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

When  Fabtus  was  informed  of  the  resentment 
of  his  fellow-cltixens,  he  bore  it  with  invincible 
pattenoe;  but  beteg  in  want  of  money,  and  not 
choosing  to  deceive  Hannibal,  or  to  abandon  his 
eauntrymen  in  their  distress,  lie  aent  his  son  to 
Rome,  with  ordeia  to  sell  part  of  bis  estate,  and 
bring  him  the  money  immediately.  Tills  was 
pnaetnally  performed  by  ills  son,  and  Fablus  re- 
deemed tlie  prisoners,  several  of  whom  afterward 
aflfeted  to  repay  him,  but  his  generosity  would  not 
psnait  him  to  accept  it 

After  this  he  was  called  to  Rome  by  the  prieiti, 
to  aarist  at  aome  of  the  solemn  sacrifices,  and 
therefore  was  obliged  to  leave  the  army  to  Mino- 
efess;  but  he  both  charged  him  as  dictator,  and 
naed  many  aigoments  and  entreaties  witli  him  as 
a  friand,  not  to  come  to  any  Iclnd  of  action.  The 
Mina  he  took  were  lost  npon  Minncias,  for  he 
numedlateiy  sought  occasions  to  fight  the  enemy. 
And  observing  one  day  that  Hannliial  had  s^nt 
•at  great  part  of  his  army  to  forage,  lie  attacked 
them  that  were  left  beblnid,  and  drove  them  within 
ttair  entrenchmenls,  killing  great  numbers  of 
them,  so  tiiat  tbey  even  feared  he  would  storm 
their  camp:  and  when  the  rest  of  the  Carthagin- 
laa  forcea  were  returned,  he  retreated  without 
lasif  This  sueeesi  added  to  bis  temerity,  and 
iaereaaed  tiie  ardor  of  his  soldiers.  The  report  of 
it  soon  reached  Rome,  and  the  advantage  waa 
isuiesented  as  much  greater  than  it  really  was. 
When  Fabins  was  informed  of  it,  he  said,  he 
inmded  ntAim^  more  Ikan  the  snccesa  of  ilf inu dus. 
Bat  the  people,  mightily  elated  with  the  news. 
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ran  to  the  J^nm;  and  tiialr  tribune  MaCiliiit  htp 
rangaed  them  from  the  raafraai,  highly  extolling 
Minneiaa,  and  aecasing  Fabios  now,  not  of 
cowardice  and  want  of  spirit,  but  of  treachery. 
He  endeavored  also  to  involve  the  principal  men  la 
Rome  in  the  aame  crime,  alleging,  *<  That  they 
had  originally  brought  the  war  upon  Italy,  for  the 
destmciion  of  the  common  people,  and  had  put 
the  coiflmonwealth  under  the  aosolnte  dlrectioa 
of  one  man,  who,  by  his  slow  proceedings,  gava 
Hannibal  opportunity  to  establish  himself  in  the 
country,  and  to  draw  freah  forces  from  Carthage» 
in  order  to  effect  a  total  conquest  of  Italy." 

Fabins  diadained  to  make  any  defense  against 
these  allegations  of  the  tribune;  he  only  declared 
that  "He  would  finish  the  sacrifice  and  other  re* 
ligious  rites  as  soon  as  posaible,  that  he  might 
return  to  the  armv  and  punish  Mlnncius  for 
fighting  contrary  to  his  orders.**  This  occasioned 
a  great  tumult  among  the  people,  who  were 
alarmed  at  the  danger  of  Mlnncius.  For  it  is  la 
the  dictator's  power  to  imprison  and  Inflict  capital 
punishment  without  form  of  trial :  and  thev 
thought  that  the  wrath  of  Fablus  now  provoked, 
though  he  was  naturally  very  mild  and  patient, 
would  prove  heavy  and  implacable.  But  fear 
kept  them  all  silent,  except  Metillus,  whose  per^ 
son,  as  trilHine  of  the  people,  could  not  be  touch* 
ed  (for  the  tribunes  are  the  only  officers  of  state 
that  retain  their  authority  afUr  the  appointing  of 
a  dictator).  Metillus  entreated,  Insisted  that  the 
people  should  not  give  up  Minudus,  to  suffbr, 
perhaps,  wliat  Manlins  Torqnatus  caused  his  own 
son  to  suffer,  whom  he  beheaded  when  crowned 
with  laurel  for  his  victory;  but  that  they  ahould 
take  from  Fablus  his  power  to  play  the  tyrant, 
and  leave  the  direction  of  affairs  to  one  who  waa 
both  able  and  willing  to  ssve  his  country.  The 
people,  though  much  affected  with  this  speech,  did 
not  venture  to  divest  Fablus  of  the  dictatorship, 
notwithstanding  the  sdtam  he  had  incurred,  but 
decreed  that  Imnoolns  should  share  the  command 
with  him,  and  have  equal  authority  In  conducting 
the  war,  a  thing  never  before  practiced  In  Roma 
There  was,  however,  anotlicr  instance  of  it  soon 
after  upon  the  unfortunate  action  of  Cannes:  for 
Marcus  Junius  the  dictator  being  then  in  the 
field,  they  created  another  dictator,  Fabins  Bnteo, 
to  fill  np  the  senate,  many  of  whoae  members 
were  slain  in  that  battle.  There  was  this  dif- 
ference, indeed,  that  Butao  had  no  sooner  an* 
rolled  the  new  senators,  than  he  dismissed  his  lie* 
tan  and  the  rest  of  his  retfnue,  and  mixed  with 
the  crowd,  stopping  some  time  In  th»firuin  about 
his  own  aflkirs  as  a  private  man. 

When  tlie  people  bad  thus  Invested  Mlnucina 
with  a  power  equal  to  that  of  the  dictator,  they 
thought  the^  should  find  Fablus  extremely  bum* 
bled  and  dejected;  but  it  soon  appeared  that  they 
knew  not  the  man.  For  he  did  not  reckon  their 
mistake  any  unbapplness  to  him;  but  as  Diogenes, 
the  philosopher,  when  one  said,  **Thev  deride 
you,'*  answered  well,  **Bnt  I  am  not  derided.'* 
accounting  those  only  to  be  ridiculed,  who  feel  the 
ridicule  and  are  discomposed  at  it;  so  Fablus  bora 
without  emotion  all  that  happened  to  himself, 
herein  confirming  Ihat  position  in  philosophy, 
which  affirms  that  a  wUe  and  good  man  can  ouffet 
nodiograoe.  Bat  he  was  under  no  small  concern  for 
the  public,  on  account  of  the  unadvised  proceedings 
of  the  people,  who  had  put  It  In  the  power  of  a 
rash  man  to  indulge  his  indiscreet  ambition  for 
military  distinction.  And  apprehensive  tiiat 
Mlnncius,  infatuated  with  ambition,  might  take 
some  fatal  step,  he  left  Roma  very  piivatNy. 

Upon  hfts  arrival  at  the  oamp,  be  fnuid  Iha  ai^ 
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rofance  of  Miniidw  gromi  to  nch  m  hMt^  that 
It  was  9  0  longer  to  be  endured.  Fabiaa,  worefore> 
refused  to  comply  with  hie  demand  of  haTinff  the 
army  under  his  orders  every  other  day,  and,  in- 
stead of  that,  divided  the  forces  with  him,  choos- 
ing rather  to  have  the  full  command  of  a  part, 
thun  the  direction  of  the  whole  by  turns.  He 
therefore  took  the  first  and  fourth  legions  him- 
self, leaving  the  second  and  third  to  Minuciue; 
and  the  confederate  forces  were  likewiie  equally 
divided. 

Mitiucius  valued  himself  highly  upon  this,  that 
the  power  of  the  greatest  and  roost  arbitrary 
office  in  the  state  was  controlled  and  reduced  for 
his  sake.  But  Fabiua  put  him  in  mind,  *<  That  it 
was  not  Fabius  whom  he  had  to  contend  with, 
but  Hannibal:  that  if  he  would,  notwithstanding, 
consider  his  colleague  as  his  rival,  he  must  tske 
care  lest  he  who  had  so  successfully  carried  his 
point  with  the  poople,  sliould  one  day  appear 
to  have  their  safetv  and  interest  less  at  heart  than 
the. man,  v/ho  had  been  so  III  treated  by  them.** 
Minucius  considering  this  as  the  effect  of  an  old 
man's  pique,  and  taking  the  troops  tliat  fell  to  his 
lot,  marked  out  a  separate  camp  for  them.*  Han- 
nibal was  well  informed  of  all  that  had  passed,  and 
watched  his  opportunity  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

There  was  a  hill  betwixt  him  and  the  enemy, 
not  difficult  to  take  possession  of,  which  yet  would 
afford  an  army  a  very  safe  and  commodious  post 
The  ground  about  it,  at  a  distance,  seemed  quite 
level  ufid  plain,  though  there  were  in  it  several 
ditches  and  hollows:  and  therefore,  though  he 
might  privately  have  seized  that  post  with  ease,  yet 
he  left  it  as  a  bait  to  draw  tlie  enemy  to  an  engage- 
ment. But  as  soon  as  he  saw  Minucius  parted 
from  Fabius,  he  took  an  opportunity  in  the  night 
to  place  a  uumberf  of  men  in  those  ditches  and 
hollows:  and  early  in  the  morning  he  openly  sent 
out  a  small  party,  as  if  designed  to  moke  tliem- 
eelves  masters  of  the  hill,  but  really  to  draw  Minu- 
cius to  dispute  it  with  them.  The  event  answered 
his  expectation.  For  Minucius  sent  out  his  light- 
armed  troops  first,  then  the  cavalry,  and  at  last, 
when  he  saw  Hannibal  send  reinforcements  to  his 
men  upon  the  hill,  he  marched  out  with  all  his 
forces  In  order  of  battle,  and  attacked  with  great 
vigor  the  Carthaginians,  who  were  marking  out 
ft  camp  upon  the  hill.  The  fortune  of  the  day 
was  doubtful,  until  Hannibal,  perceiving  that  the 
enemy  had  fallen  into  the  snare,  and  tliat  their 
rear  was  open  to  the  ambuscade,  instantly  gave 
the  signal.  Hereupon,  his  men  rushed  out  on  ail 
■ides,  and  advan'^.iug  with  loud  shouts,  and  cutting 
In  pieces  the  hindmost  ranks,  they  put  the  Ro- 
mans in  disorder  and  terror  Inexpressible.  Even 
the  spirit  of  Minucius  began  to  shrink;  and  he 
looked  first  upon  one  officer  and  then  upon  an 
other,  but  not  one  of  them  durst  stand  his  ground; 
they  all  betook  themselves  to  flight,  and  the  fltglit 
itself  proved  fatal.  For  the  Numidiaus,  now  vic- 
torious, galloped  round  the  plain,  and  killed  those 
whom  they  found  dispersed.  Fabius  was  not  ig- 
norant of  the  danger  of  his  countrymen.  Fore- 
seeing what  would  happen,  he  kept  his  forces  un- 
der arras,  and  took  care  to  be  informed  how  the 
action  went  on:  nor  did  he  trust  to  the  reports  of 
Others,  but  he  himself  looked  out  from  an  emi- 
nence not  fkr  from  his  camp.  When  he  saw  the 
army  of  his  colleague  surrounded  and  broken,  and 
tlie  cry  reached  him,  not  like  that  of  men  stand- 
ing the  charge,  bnt  of  persons  flying  in  orreat  dis- 
may,t  he  smote  upon  his  thigh,  and  with  a  deep 


ired  pi 

t  Five  hundred  liorss  tnd  fir*  thoosiind  foot.    Polpb. 
X  Uonar  oMolioas  tke  oasten  ot  naiHif  vfm  tks  tfcl^ 


sigh  nld  to  bis  friondo  abost  bin, «« To  Mdi! 
much  aoooOT  than  I  expoctad,  and  yet  latar 
his  indiscreet  proceedings  roqnired,  lias  Minncias 
ruined  bimsou!**  Then,  having  oonmimaded  the 
standard-bearers  to  advance,  and  the  whole  mxmy 
to  follow,  he  addressed  thorn  in  these  words:  *'Now, 
my  brave  soldiers,  if  any  one  has  a  regard  for  MarcHM 
Minucius,  let  him  exert  himself;  for  he  deaorraa 
assistance  for  his  valor,  and  the  love  he  bears  bis 
country.  If,  in  his  haste  to  drive  out  the^  enemy, 
he  has  committed  any  error,  this  is  not  a  time  M 
find  fault  with  him.** 

The  first  sight  of  Fabius  frightened  away  the 
Numidiaus,  who  were  picking  up  straggiere  in  the 
field.  Then  he  attacked  thoss  who  were  ehar^n^ 
the  Romans  in  the  rear.  Such  as  made  resistaoc* 
he  slew:  but  the  greatest  jiart  retreated  to  their 
own  army,  before  the  communication  was  cot  ofl!^ 
lest  they  should  thoinaelves  be  surrounded  in  their 
turn.  Hannibal  seeing  this  change  of  fortune* 
and  finding  that  Fabius  puslied  on  throa|rh  the 
hottest  of  the  battle,  with  a  vigor  above  hi?  yoaxe^ 
to  come  up  to  Minucius  upon  the  hill,  pet  an  end 
to  the  dispute,  and  having  sounded  a  retreat,  re* 
tired  into  his  camp.  The  Romans,  on  their  par^ 
were  not  sorry  when  the  action  was  over.  Han- 
nibal, as  he  was  drawing  off,  is  reported  te  have 
said  smartly  to  those  that  were  by,  "Did  not  I  oflea 
tell  you,  that  this  cloud  would  or.e  day  buret  npoa 
us  from  tlie  mountains  with  all  the  fury  of  a 
storm?** 

After  the  battle,  Fabius  having  collected  the  ppoik 
of  such  Carthaginians  as  were  left  dead  upon  tba 
field,  returned  to  his  post;  nor  did  he  let  fail  one 
haughty  or  angry  word  against  his  colleague.  Ae 
for  Minucius,  having  called  his  men  together,  iw 
thus  expressed  himself:  *<  Friends  and  feilov 
soldiers!  not  to  err  at  all  in  tlie  mausgemeot  of  great 
affairs,  Is  above  the  wisdom  of  men;  but  it  is  tiie 
part  of  a  prudent  and  good  man,  to  learn,  from  lue 
errors  and  miscarriages,  to  correct  himself  far  the 
future.  For  my  part,  I  confess,  that  though  for- 
tune has  frowned  upon  roe  a  little,  I  have  much 
to  thank  her  for.  For  wi»t  I  could  not  bo  brought 
to  be  sensible  of  in  so  long  a  time,  I  have  learned 
in  the  small  compass  of  one  day,  that  I  know  not 
how  to  commano,  bnt  have  need  to  be  under  the 
directiou  of  another;  and  from  this  moment  I  bid 
adieu  to  the  ambition  of  getting  the  bettor  of  a 
man  whom  it  is  an  honor  to  be  foiled  by.  In  all 
other  respeets,  the  dictator  shall  be  your  com* 
mander;  but  In  the  due  expressions  of  gratitudo 
to  him,  I  will  be  your  leader  atili,  by  beiuff  the 
first  to  show  an  example  of  obedience  and  submio- 
sion.** 

He  then  ordered  the  ensigns  to  advanoe  with  the 
eagles,  and  the  troops  to  follow,  himself  marching 
at  their  head  to  the  camp  of  Fabius.  Being  ad* 
mitted,  he  went  directly  to  his  tent  The  whole 
army  waited  with  impatience  for  the  event  Whoa 
Fabius  came  out,  Minucius  fixed  his  standard  be* 
fore  him,  and  with  a  loud  voice  saluted  him  by 
the  name  of  Father;  at  the  same  time  his  soldieri 
called  those  of  Fabius  their  Patrons:  an  appeila* 
tion  which  freedmen  give  to  those  that  eufrauchise 
them.  These  respects  being  paid,  and  silence  taking 
place,  Minucius  thus  addressed  himself  to  the  dhy 
tator:  •'You  have  this  day,  Fabius,  obtained  two 
victories:  one  over  the  enemy  by  your  valor,  tfas 
other  over  your  colleague  by  your  prudence  and 
humanity.  By  the  former  you  saved  us,  by  the 
latter  you  have  Instructed  us,  and  Hannibal's  vic- 
tory over  us  is  not  more  disgraceful  than  j^onrs  is 
honorable  afld  salutary  to  ua    I  call  you  Fo/Acr, 


in  Ubm  ef  tioobls;  and  ws  lean  fiooi  flcriptsrs  thst  turn 
piaottosd  is  the  £ast 
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man  iadebted  to  yo«  than  to  my  nal  fetbor.  To 
bim  I  ow«  maj  beiM^,  bat  to  you  tbo  piiowfation 
•f  my  lifi^  and  the  livM  of  all  thow  Imvo  men.** 
Aftor  thia,  he  thicw  himoelf  into  tbo  arms  of  Fab- 
ina,  nnd  the  aaldien  of  each  army  embiaoed  one 
another,  with  every  ezpraailoB  of  tenderneaa,  and 
vUh  teaia  of  joy. 

Not  loB^  9£her  tfaia,  Fabioa  bid  down  the  dicta- 
tonhip,    end    conaala  were  created.*    The  firat 
of  theee  Icept  to  the  plan  which  Fabioa  had  laid 
dowD.     He  took  can  not  to  come  to  a  pitched 
heltfo  with  Hannibal,  but  aent  aoccora  to  the  allies 
cf  Rome,  end  prsvented  any  revolt  in  their  cities. 
Bat  wiien   Terentias  Varro,t  a  man  of  obeeare 
birth,  and  remariKable  only  for  bis  temerity  and 
aerrile  eonaplaiaance  to  the  people,  rooe  to  the  con- 
aaiship,  it  noon  appeared  that  his  boiJnem  and  In- 
experieDce  would  bring  him  to  risk  the  very  be- 
ing of  the  commonwealth.    For  he  loadly  insisted 
in  the  aaeem biles  of  the  people,  that  the  war  stood 
iiiil  while   it  was  under  the  conduct  of  tiie  Fabii; 
bat,  for  his  part,  be  would  take  bat  one  day  to  get 
■iSfat  of  the  enemy,  and  to  beat  him.    With  lliese 
promiaea  iie  so  prevailed  on  the  multitade,  that  he 
niaed  gwater  foreea  than  Rome  had  erer  had  on 
foot  before,  in  her  most  dangerous  wars;  for  he 
SBOsteied^   no  fewer  then  eighty-eight   thousand 
jBem.     HereapoD,  Fabius,  and  other  wise  and  ex> 
perienced  persons  among  the  Romaas  were  great- 
ly alarmed;  because  they  saw  no  resource  for  the 
etnte,  if  anch  a  number  of  their  youth  rtiould  be 
cat  off!     Tiiey  addressed  tberosslves,  therefore,  to 
the  other  eonanl,  Paul  us  .£milias,  a  maa  of  great 
experience  in  war,  but  disagreeable  to  the  people, 
and  at  the  same  time  afmid  of  them,  for  they  had 
iermerly  set  a  considerable  fine  upon  him.    Fa- 
faiiis,  however,  encouraged  him  to  withstand  the 
iMBerity  of  his  colleague,  telling  him,  <«That  the 
cSspate  he  iiad  to  support  for  his  country  was  not 
ao  much  with  Hannibal  as  with  Varro.     The  lat- 
tmr,"  said  lie,  **  will  hasten  to  an  engagement.^  be- 
caaae  he  knows  not  his  own  strength;  and  the 
lennei-,  because  he  knows  his  own  WMkness.  Bat, 
believe  Bie»  Emilias,  I  deserre    more  attention 
than  Tarro,  with  respect  to  the  aflairs  of  Hanni- 
bal; and  I  do  aasnre  yon,  that  if  tlie  Romans  come 
to  no  battle  with  him  thte  year,  he  will  either  be 
vndone  by  bia  stay  in  Italy,  or  else  be  obliged  to 
^Bit  it.     Even  now,  when  he  seems  to  be  Victori- 
ans, and  to  carry  all  before  him,  not  one  of  his 
enemies  has  quitted  the  Roman  interest,  and  not  a 
third  part  of  the  forces  remains  which  be  brought 
from  home  with  him."     To  this  iEmilius  is  said 
to  have  answered,  "  Mv  friend,  when  I  consider 
myself  only,  I  conclooe  it  better  for  me  to  fall 
I  of  the  enemy,  than  by  tlie  sen- 


*  Aecordia;  to  Lirjr,  Fsbivt,  after  IIm  six  mosths  of  bi« 
^ietatonbip  weve  «xpirMi,  rati|B«d  the  anny  to  the  eonrals 
•f  that  yemr,  BenriKiu  and  Attiliai:  the  latter  having  been 
niM  in  the  room  of  Fttmininfl,  who  was  killed  in  bat* 


rt. 


Bot  Plntareh  toKom  Polybini,  who  »aya,  that  a»  the 
tioM  for  die  election  of  new  eoniaU  approached,  the  Ro. 
■ui  named  L*.  iEmiKas  Pavhu  and  Tcrentini  Vario  eon. 
Mb,  after  wbteb  the  dictators  resigned  their  charve. 

t  Tarro  was  the  son  of  a  bntcber,  and  barl  followed  his 
bther's  pfofeesioa  in  bis  yooth;  bnt,  (prowiof  rich,  he  had 
fasafcen  that  mean  calitny;  and,  bv  the  favor  of  the  people, 
pnenred  br  sopportinff  the  most  tarbnlent  of  their  tribunes, 
to  ebuieed  the  consnlate. 

t  It  wns  amal  for  the  Romans  to  master  ereiy  rear  fonr 
bfienA,  whicli  coQ»istini>:,  in  difficnlt  times,  eacn  of  fire 
tbeasaad  RonaB  foot  and  three  hundred  horse,  and  a  bat- 
tsfiea  of  LiStinf  eooal  to  that  number,  amounted  in  the 
vbole  to  4S,-IC0.  not  this  year,  instead  of  fonr  leirlons, 
Ihcy  raised  eighL  ^  ^ 

I  The  beet  dependenoo  of  vano  was,  nndonbledly,  to 
uoleaf  tbe  war,  that  HannilKd,  who  was  already  wealtened, 
mkfat  wear  himself  oat  by  defrees;  and,  fbr  the  Mne  lea- 
MfA  wns  fUaniltare  bosineM  to  figbt. 


taaoe  of  my  own  eeantiyiiiui.  Hewevsr,  sIbm  ' 
the  atata  of  public  afikirs  is  so  eritieal,  I  will  e»- 
deaYor  to  approve  myself  a  good  general,  and  bad 
rather  appear  snch  to  voa,  than  to  all  who  oppoaa 
you,  and  who  would  draw  me,  willing  or  unwill- 
ing, to  their  party.**  With  these  santUnenti 
iEmillus  began  his  operations. 

But  Varro,  baring  brought  his  colleafuo  t# 
agree*  that  they  should  command  alternately  each 
his  day,  when  his  turn  came,  took  poet  orer 
agaiast  Hannibal,  on  the  banks  of  tbe  Aufidu% 
near  the  village  of  Canns.f  As  aoon  as  it  was 
light,  he  gave  the  signal  for  battle,  which  Is  a  red 
mantle  set  up  over  the  general*s  tent  The  Car* 
tbagioiana  were  a  little  disheartened  at  first,  whea 
they  saw  how  daring  tbe  the  consul  was,  and  tlial 
the  army  was  more  than  twice  their  number.  Bnt 
Hannibal  Imvlng  ordered  them  to  arm,  bimaell^ 
with  a  few  others,  rode  up  to  an  emiuence,  to  take 
a  view  of  the  enemy  now  drawn  up  for  battle. 
One  Gisco  that  accompanied  him,  a  man  of  his 
own  rank,  happening  to  say  **  The  numbers  of  the 
enemy  appeared  to  iiira  surprising.**  Hannibal 
replied  witit  a  serious  countenance,  *'  There  is  an* 
other  thing  which  has  escaped  your  observation, 
much  more  surprisiug  than  tiiaL*'  Upon  his  ask* 
ing  what  it  was,  "It  is,**  said  he,  "that  among 
such  numbers  not  one  of  them  is  named  Gisoo.*' 
The  whole  company  were  diverted  with  the  hu- 
mor of  his  observalious:  and  as  they  returned  to 
the  camp,  tliey  told  tbe  jest  to  those  they  met,  so 
that  the  laugh  became  universal.  At  sigiit  of  this 
the  Cartha^nians  took  courage,  thinking  it  muat 
proceed  from  the  great  contempt  iu  which  their 

E^neral  held  the  Romans,  that  be  could  jest  and 
ugh  iu  tbe  face  of  danger. 
In  tills  battle  Hannibal  gave  great  proofs  of 
generalship.  In  tbe  first  place,  he  took  advantage 
of  tlie  ground,  to  post  his  men  with  tlieir  backs  to 
tbe  wind,  which  was  then  very  violent  and  scorch- 
ing, and  drove  from  the  dry  plains,  over  the  beads 
of  Uie  Carthaginians,  clouds  of  sand  and  dust  Into 
the  eyes  and  nostrils  of  the  Romans,  so  that  thoT 
were  obliged  to  turn  away  their  faces  and  breax 
their  ranks.  In  the  next  place,  his  troops  were 
drawn  up  in  superior  art.  He  pUced  the  flower 
of  them  in  the  wings,  and  those  upon  whom  he 
held  less  dependence  in  the  main  corps,  which 
waa  considerably  more  advanced  than  tbe  wings. 
Then  he  commanded  those  in  the  wings,  that  when 
tbe  enemy  had  charged  and  vigorously  pushed 
tliat  advanced  body,  which  he  knew  would  give 
way,  and  open  a  paamge  for  them  to  the  very 
center,  and  when  tlie  Romans  by  this  means 
should  be  fax  enough  engaged  within  the  two 
wings,  they  should  both  on  the  right  and  left 
take  them  in  flank,  and  endeavor  to  surround 
them.t  This  waa  the  principal  cause  of  the  great 
carnage  that  followed.  For  the  enemy  pressing 
upon  Hannibal's  front,  which  gave  ground,  tbe 
form  of  his  army  was  changed  into  a  half-moon; 
and  the  officen  of  tbe  aelect  troops  caused  the  two 
points  of  the  wings  to  join  behind  tbe  Romans.  > 


*  It  was  a  fixed  rule  with  thi  Romans,  that  tho  consols, 
when  they  went  npon  the  same  tonriee,  ibonld  have  tbe 
eommand  of  tbe  army  by  turns. 

t  Canna,  according  to  Livy,  Anpian,  and  Finns,  was 
only  a  poor  YiltaM,  which  afterward  beeame  faaions  on  ac- 
count of  the  batue  fought  near  it;  bnt  Poly  bins,  who  lived 
near  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war,  styles  Canne  a  city; 
and  adAs,  that  it  had  been  rased  a  year  before  the  defeat 
of  the  Roman  army.  Silins  Italicus  agrees  with  Polybine. 
It  was  afterward  rebvilt;  for  Pliny  ranks  it  among  the  cities 
of  Apula.  The  mins  of  Canna  are  still  to  be  seen  ia  the 
territory  of  Bari. 

t  Five  hundred  Ifvmidlaat  preloaded  to  desert  to  tbo 
Bomaas;  but  hi  tbe  heat  of  tbo  battle  tamed 
aaA  anaefeed  tfaeoi  ia  lbs  MSI. 


I  tamed  agaiaat  tbe% 
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Thu  they  were  exposed  to  the  atteeke  of  the  Car- 
thaj^nians  on  all  sides;  an  incredible  slaa^hter 
followed;  nor  did  any  escape  bat  the  few  that  re* 
treated  before  the  main  body  was  enclosed. 

It  is  also  said,  that  a  strangt>  and  fatal  accident 
happened  to  the  Roman  cavalry.  For  the  horse 
which  iEmilias  rode  havingr  receiyed  some  hurt, 
threw  him;  and  those  about  him  aH|(hting  to  as- 
sist and  defend  the  consul  on  foot,  the  rest  of  the 
cavalry  seeiog  this,  and  taking  it  for  a  signal  for 
them  to  do  the  same,  all  quitted  their  horses,  and 
charged  on  foot.  At  sight  of  this,  Hannibal  said, 
''This  pleases  me  better  than  if  they  had  been 
delivered  to  me  bound  hand  and  foot."  But  the 
particulars  may  be  found  at  large  in  the  historians 
who  bare  described  this  battle. 

As  to  the  consuls,  Varro  escaped  with  a  few  horse 
to  Venutia;  and  iEmlllns,  covered  with  darts  which 
•tuck  in  his  wounds,  sat  down  in  anguish  and  de- 
spair, waiting  for  the  enemy  to  dispatch  him.  His 
head  and  his  face  were  so  disfigured  and  stained 
with  blood,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  know  him;  even 
his  friends  and  servants  passed  by  him  without  stop- 
ping. At  last,  Cornelius  Lentulus,  a  young  man 
of  a  p4ttrieian  family,  perceiving  who  he  was,  dis- 
mouDted,  and  entreated  him  to  take  his  horse, 
and  save  himself  for  the  commonwealth,  which 
had  then  more  occasion  than  ever  for  so  good  a 
consul.  But  'nothing  could  prevail  upon  him  to 
accept  of  the  offer;  and,  notwithstanding  the  young 
man*s  tears,  he  obliged  him  to  mount  his  horse 
again.  Then  rising  up,  and  taking  him  by  Uie 
hand,  "Tell  Fabius  Maximus,"  said  he,  «<and, 
Lentulus,  do  you  yourself  be  witness,  that  Paul  us 
jEmilius  followed  his  directions  to  the  last,  and 
did  not  deviate  in  the  least  from  the  plan  agreed 
upon  between  them,  but  was  first  overcome  by 
Varro,  and  then  by  Hannibal."  Having  dispatch- 
ed Lentulus  with  this  commission,  he  rushed 
among  the  enemy's  swords,  and  was  slain.  Fifty 
thousand  Romans  are  said  to  have  fallen  tn  this 
battle,*  and  four  thousand  to  have  been  taken  prU 
■oners,  beside  ten  thousand  that  were  taken  aifter 
the  battle  in  both  the  camps. 

After  this  great  success,  Hannibal's  friends  ad- 
vised him  to  pursue  his  fortune,  and  to  enter 
Rome  along  with  the  fugitives,  assuring  him  that 
In  five  days  he  might  sup  In  the  Capitol.  It  is 
not  easy  to  conjecture  wnat  his  reason  was  for 
not  taking  this  step.  Most  probably  some  deity 
opposed  it,  and  therefore  inspired  him  with  this 
hesitation  and  timidity.  On  this  account  it  was 
that  a  Carthaginian,  named  Barca,  said  to  him 
with  some  heat,  **  Hannibal,  yon  know  how  to 
gain  a  victory,  but  not  how  to  nse  it"  f 


*  AeeordiDf  to  Livf,  th*r*  w«ra  kilUd  of  the  Romuifl 
oely  fofty  thonsand  foot,  and  two  thousand  sovon  hundred 
bono,  roljbiat  aayt,  that  seventy  thomand  were  killed. 
The  lost  of  the  Cartha|;{nians  did  not  amoant  to  six  thon- 


When  tho  Caithag inians  were  atrippin];  Uio  doad,  amonf 
ether  movinf  objecu,  they  fonnd,  to  their  great  snrDrtse,  a 
Nuroidian  yet  alive,  lying  under  the  dead  body  of  a  Roman, 
who  had  thrown  himself  headlong  on  his  enemy,  and  beat 
him  down;  but  being  no  longer  ablo  to  make  nse  of  his 
weapons,  beeaase  he  had  lost  bis  hands,  had  torn  off  Uie 
Bose  and  ears  of  the  Numidian  with  his  teeth,  and  in  tlaat 
fit  of  rage  expired. 

t  Zonarus  tells  ns,  that  Hannibal  himself  afterward  ac. 
kaowledged  his  mistake  in  not  porsoinc  that  day's  snocoss, 
and  nsed  often  to  cry  out,  O  Canna!  Canna! 

Bnt  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  pleaded  in  defense  of 
Hannibal,  that  the  advantages  ne  had  gained  were  chiefly 
owing  to  Init  oavalry,  who  eonid  not  act  in  a  >i«^:  That  the 
inhahitants  of  Aome  were  all  bred  np  to  arms  from  their  in. 
fancy;  wonid  nse  their  utmost  eflbrts  in  defense  of  their 
wives,  thoir  childron,  and  their  domestic  gods;  and,  when 
theltored  by  walls  and  raapaita,  would  probably  be  invin. 
eibU;  tliat  they  had  as  many  gsasnla  aa  aeaalsm  that  as 


The  battle  of  Cannes,  howefver,  made  aiieh  «» 
alteration  in  his  affairs,  that  thongh  before  it  ba 
had  neither  town,  nor  magazine,  nor  port  in  Italy^ 
but,  without  any  regular  supplies  for  the  wmr, 
subsisted  his  army  by  rapine,  and  for  that  porpose 
moved  them,  like  a  great  band  of  robbers,  from 
place  to  place,  yet  then  he  became  master  oi  the 
greatest  part  of  Italy.  Its  best  provinces  end 
towns  voluntarily  submitted  to  him,  and  Capna 
itself,  the  most  respectable  city  after  Rome,  threw 
Its  weight  Into  his  scale. 

In  this  case  it  appeared  that  great  misfortunes 
are  not  only,  what  Euripides  calls  them,  a  triaU 
of  the  fidelity  of  a  friend,  but  of  the  capacity  and 
conduct  of  a  general.    For  the  proceedings  of 
Fabius,  which  before  this  battle  were  deemed  cold 
and  timid,  then  appeared  to  be  directed  by  conn- 
sels  more  than  human,  to  be  indeed  the  dictates 
of  a  divine  wisdom,  which  penetrated  into  futurity 
at  such  a  distance,  and  foresaw  what  seemed  incre- 
dible to  the  very  persons  who  experienced  It.    In 
him,  therefore,  Rome  places  her  last  hope;   his 
judgment  Is  the  temple,  the  altar,  to  which  she 
flies  for  refuge,  believing  that  to  his  prudence  it 
was  chiefly  owing  that  she  sUll  held  up  her  head, 
and  that  her  children  were  not  dispersed,  as  when 
she  was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  For  he,  who  in  times 
of  apparent  security,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in 
confidence  and  resolution,  now,  when  all  aban- 
doned themselves  to  inexpressible  sorrow  and  help- 
less despair,  alone  walked  about  the  city  with  a 
calm  and  easy  pape,  with  a  firm  countenance,  a 
mild  and  gracious  address,  checking  their  effemi- 
nate lamentations,  and    preventing   them   from 
assembling  in  public  to  bewail  their  common  dis- 
tress.   He  caused  the  senate  to  meet;  he  encour- 
aged the  magistrates,  himself  being  the  soul  of 
their  body,  for  all  waited  his  motion,  and  were 
ready  to  obey  his  orders.    He  placed  a  guard  at 
the  gates,  to  hinder  such  of  the  people  as  were 
inclined  to  fly,  from  quitting  the  city.     He  fixed 
both  the  place  and  time  for  mourning,  allowed 
thirty  days  for  that  purpose  in  a  man's  own  house, 
and  no  more  for  the  city  in  general.    And  as  tho 
feast  of  Ceres  fell  within  that  time,  it  was  thought 
better  entirely  to  omit  the  solemnity,  than  by  tho 
small  numbers  and  the  melancholy  looks  of  those 
that  should  attend  it,  to  discover  the  greatness  of 
their  loss:*  for  the  worship  most  acceptable  to  the 
gods  is  that  which  comes  from  cheerful  hearfta.  Id* 
deed,  whatever  the  augurs  ordered  for  propitiating 
the  divine  powers,  and  averting  inauspicious  omens, 
was  carefully  performed.    For  Fabius  Fictor,  the 
near  relation  of  Fabius  Maximus,  was  sent  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi;  and  of  the  two  ves- 
tals who  were  then  fonnd  guilty  of  a  breach  of 
their  vow  of  chastity,  one  was  burned  alive,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  and  the  other  died  by  her  own 
hand. 

But  what  most  deserves- to  be  admired,  is  tho 
magnanimity  and  temper  of  the  Romans,  when 
the  consul  Varro  returned  after  his  defeat,!  much 


one  nation  of  Italy  had  yet  declared  for  him,  and  be  might 
judge  it  necessary  to  gain  some  of  tbem  before  bo  atUmiM- 
ed  the  capital:  and  lastly,  that  if  he  had  attempted  Uk? 
capital  first,  and  without  success,  he  would  not  have  be'« 
able  to  gain  any  one  nation  or  city. 

*  This  was  not  the  real  eanse  of  defeirisf  the  fost^v^V 
bnt  that  which  Plutarch  hinU  at  just  aftor,  viz.  beoans*  it 
was  unlawful  for  persons  in  monming  to  celebrate  it;  sad 
at  that  time  there  was  not  one  matron  in  Rome  who  wa« 
not  in  monming.  In  fact,  the  feast  was  not  enUrely  omit, 
ted,  but  kept  as  soon  as  the  moomtnc  was  expired. 

t  Valorina  Maximos  Ulls  as  (lib.  iii,  c.  6.)  that  the  sonata 
and  people  oilered  Varro  the  dieUtocship,  which  he  refused, 
and  by  his  modest  refnsal  wiped  olT,  In  some  mMisare,  ths 
■hamo  of  bit  fiatoier  behavior.   Thna  the  Bomaas,  ky  iim». 
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kwBbled  aad  very  OMlaiMslioly »  m  oM^rho  had 

mce^aoaed  the  greatmat  cahunit  j  and  diigiMe  tan* 

sgiiable  to  the  repablic.     The  whole  teiuite  and 

p^aopte  went  to  welcome   him   at  the  galea;  and 

<^hen  silenee  was  commandcdy  the  magbtialee  and 

^Tincipa)  eenatora,  ajoaoag    whom    was   Fabios, 

o^mmended  him  for  not  glTing  up  the  cireum- 

glances  of  the  state  as  deapeiate  after  so  great  a 

DiBfcrtane,  bat  reiamiB^  to  take  npon  him  the 

adminlfltntion,  and   to   make  what  adTantage  be 

CQold  for  bis  conoiry  of  the  Laws  and  citiaeBS»  as 

not  \it\ng  otteriy  lost  and  rained. 

Wben  Ihey   foond    tlmt   Hannibal,  after  the 
battle,  instead  of  marching  to  Rome,  tamed  to 
another  part  of  Italy,  they  took  counge,  and  sent 
their  armies  and  generals  into  the  field.  The  most 
eminent  of  these  were  Fahioa  Maximns  and  Clan- 
diss  Marcellaa,  men  diatingaished  by  characten 
atmcst  entirely  o|»posite.     Marcellns  (as  we  have 
neotioned  in  hia  lifej,  was  a  man  of  a  buoyant 
and  uunaated  yalor,  remaikably  well  skilled  in 
the  nae  of  weapons,  and  naturally  enterprising, 
ndi  an  one,  in  ^ort,  as  Homer  calls  loftp  in  heart, 
in  esara^  feree,  in  war  dtUgkiing*    So  intrepid  a 
{eneial  if  aa  very  fit  to  be  opposed  to  an  enemy  as 
dsrisg  as  himself,  lo  restore  the  courage  and  spi- 
riti  of  the  Roxnans,  by  some  Tifforons  stroke  in 
the  first  engageroenta.     As  for  ^blus,  he  kept  to 
his  fiiat  sei^Uments,  and  hoped,  that  if  he  only 
followed  HannibsLi  doae,  without  fighting  him,  he 
and  bis  army  would  wear  themselves  out^  and  lose 
their  warlike  vigor,  just  as  a  wrestler  does,  who 
keeps  coatinually  in  the  ring,  and  allows  himself 
»o  repose,  to  recrait  hla  strength  after  excessive 
fatigues.    Hence  It  was  that  the  Romans  (as  Post* 
donios  tell   us),  called  Fabius  Huk  thidd,  and 
Marcellns  Uuar  noord,  and  used  to  say,  that  the 
steadioess  and  caution  of  the  one,  mixed  with  the 
vivacity  and  boldness  of  the  other,  made  a  com- 
poond  very  salutary  to  Rome.    Hannibal,  there- 
fore, often    meeting   Maicellus,  whose  motions 
were  like  those  of  a  torrent,  found  his  forces 
broken   and   diminished ;   and   by  Fabius,  who 
saoved  with  a  silent  but  constant  stream,  he  was 
nndermiaed  and  insensibly  weakened.    Such,  at 
ieogth,  was  the  extremity  be  was  reduced  to,  that 
be  was  lired  of  fighting  Maicellus,  and  afraid  of 
Fabios.   And  theae  were  the  persons  be  had  gene- 
rally  to  do  with  during  the  remainder  of  the  war, 
as  prwtorsi,  consuls,  or  proconsuls:  for  each  of 
thezn  w^as  five  times  consul.     It  is  true,  Marcei- 
lus,  in   hia  fifth  consulate  was  drawn  into  his 
snares,  and   killed  by  means  of  an  ambuscade. 
Hannibal    often   made  the  like  attempts    upon 
Fabius,  exerting  all  his  arts  and  stratagems,  but 
without  effect    Once  only  he  deceived  him  and 
had  nearly  led  him  into  a  fatal  error.    He  forged 
letters  to  'him,  as  from  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  Metapontnm,  offering  to  deliver  up  the  city  to 
him,  and  assuring  him  that  those  who  had  taken 
this  resolution,  only  waited  until  be  appeared  be- 
fore iL    Fabius  giving   credit  to  these  lettefs, 
ordered  a  party  to  be  ready,  intending  to  march 
thither  in  the  night;  but  finding  the  auspioes  nn- 
promising,  he  altered  his  design,  and  soon  after 
alscosered  that  the  letters  were  forged  by  an  arti- 
fice of  Hannibal's,  and  that  he  was  lying  in  am- 
boih  for  him  near  the  town.    But  this  perhaps 
msv  be  mcribed  to  the  finvor  and  protection  of  the 
gods* 
Fabios  was  peisaaded  that  it  was  better  to  keep 

ag  dMtr  cvrnmasder*  wiib  liomsntty,  leMen^d  the  dicgfraca 
•r  tbek  Was  vaaovtsbed  or  dischargvd;  whila  the  Canha. 
ftniaaicMdettned  tb«ir  g^nrntnU  to  ciael  daatbt  npoa  their 
aefBf  ovoeoaiie,  thoogh   it  was  oftaa  vilhont  their  own 


the  eltlaa  ttom  iwoltlng,  and  to  prevent  aay  asn- 
motions  among  the  allies,  by  a&btlity  and  mild- 
ness,  than  to  entertain  every  suspicion,  or  to  use 
severity  against  those  whom  he  did  suspeet  It  is 
reported  of  him,  that  being  informed,  that  a  ear- 
tain  Mercian  in  his  army,*  who  was  a  man  not 
inferior  in  courage  or  family  to  any  among. ^ 
allies,  solicited  some  of  bis  men  to  desert,  he  did 
not  treat  him  harshly,  but  acknowledged  that  ha 
had  been  too  much  neglected;  declaring  at  the 
same  time,  that  he  was  now  perfectly  sensible 
how  much  hie  officeia  had  been  to  blsme  in  dl^ 
tributing  honoia  more  ont  of  favor  than  regard  to 
merit:  and  that  for  the  futurs  he  should  take  it  III 
if  he  did  not  apply  to  Aim  when  he  had  any  re* 
queat  to  make.  This  was  followed  with  a  piesant 
of  a  war  horse,  and  with  other  marks  of  honor; 
and  from  that  time  the  man  behaved  with  great 
fidelity  and  seal  for  the  servloe.  Fabius  thought 
it  hard,  that,  while  those  who  breed  dogs  and 
horses,  soften  their  stubborn  tempers,  and  bring 
down  their  fierce  splri.ts  by  care  and  klndneas, 
rsther  than  with  whips  and  chains,  he  who  has 
the  command  of  men  should  not  endeavor  to  cor- 
rect their  errors  by  gentleness  and  goodness,  bat 
treat  them  even  in  a  harsher  and  more  violent 
manner  than  gardeners  do  the  wild  fig-trees,  wild 
pears  and  olives,  whose  nature  they  subdue  by 
cultivation,  and  which,  by  that  means,  they  bring 
to  produce  very  agreeable  fruit 

Another  time,  some  of  his  officers  informed  himy 
that  oae  of  his  soldiers,  a  native  of  Lueania,  often 

guitted  his  post,  and  rambled  out  of  the  camp, 
^pon  this  report,  he  asked  what  kind  of  a  man  ha 
was  in  other  respects;  and  they  all  declared  it  was 
not  easy  to  find  so  good  a  soldier,  doing  him  the 
justice  to  mention  aeveral  extraordinary  Instanoea 
of  his  valor.  On  inquiring  into  the  cause  of  this 
irregularity,  he  found  that  the  man  was  passionate- 
ly in  love,  and  tlwt,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  a  young 
woman,  he  ventured  out  of  the  camp,  and  took  a 
long  and  dangerous  journey  every  night.  Here- 
upon Fabius  gave  orders  to  some  of  his  men  t# 
find  out  the  woman,  and  convey  her  into  bis  own 
tent,  but  took  care  that  the  Lucanian  ahould  not 
know  it.  Then  he  sent  for  hhn,  and  taking  hha 
aside,  spoke  to  him  as  follows:  "  1  very  well  know, 
that  you  have  lain  many  nights  out  of  the  camp.  In 
breach  of  the  Roman  discipline  and  laws;  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  not  ignorant  of  your  pest  services. 
In  consideration  of  them,  I  forgive  your  present 
crime;  but,  for  the  future,  I  will  give  you  in 
charge  to  a  perM>n  who  ahall  be  answenble  for 
you."  While  the  soldier  stood  much  amased, 
Fabius  produced  the  woman,  and  putting  her  in 
bis  hands,  thus  expressed  himself:  "This  is  the 
person  who  engages  for  you,  that  you  will  remain 
in  camp;  and  now  we  shall  see  whether  there  was 
not  some  traitorous  design  which  drew  you  out, 
and  which  you  made  the  love  of  this  woman  a 
cloak  for."  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  this 
affair. 

By  means  of  another  love  affair,  Fabius  rs* 
covered  the  city  of  Tarentum,  which  had  been 
treacherously  delivered  up  to  Hannibal.  A  young 
man,  a  native  of  that  place,  who  served  under 
Fabius,  bad  a  sister  there,  who  loved  him  with 
great  tenderness.  This  youth  being  informed 
that  a  certain  Brutian,  one  of  the  officers  of  the 
garrison  which  Hannibal  had  put  Jn  Tarentum, 
entertained  a  violent  passion  for  his  sister,  hoped 
to  avail  himself  of  this  circumstance  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Romans.     Therefore,  with   the 


•  Urj  tolU  this  ttory  of  Mercelhia,  which  PhiUicb  beie 
applie*  to  Famas. 
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Mtmtoi«n  «f  Fi^iu,  Im  retimed  to  his  lifler  at 
Tarentain,  ander  color  of  havinff  detertod.  Some 
days  paaied,  during  which  the  Brutian  foriMre  his 
Tialta,  for  ahe  auppoaed  that  her  brother  koew  no- 
thing of  the  amour.  This  obliged  Uie  young  man 
to  come  to  an  explanation.  *'It  liaa  been  cur- 
rently reported,"  said  he,  **  that  yon  receive  ad- 
dreaaeo  from  a  man  of  some  distinction.  Pray, 
who  is  lie?  If  he  is  a  man  of  honor  and  charac- 
ter, as  they  say  he  is,  Mars,  who  confounds  all 
things,  talies  but  little  thought  of  what  country 
he  nwy  be.  Wliat  necessity  imposes  is  no  dis- 
grace; but  we  may  rather  think  ourselves  for- 
tunate, at  a  time  when  justice  yields  to  force,  if 
tliat  which  force  might  compel  us  to,  happens 
not  to  be  disagreeable  to  our  own  inclinations." 
Thus  encoura^,  the  young  woman  sent  for  the 
Brutian,  and  presented  him  to  her  brother.  And 
as  she  behaTod  to  him  in  a  kinder  and  more  com- 
plying manner  through  her  brother's  means,  who 
was  very  indulgent  to  his  passion,  It  was  not  very 
difficult  to  prevail  with  the  Brutian,  who  was 
deeply  In  love,  and  was  witlial  a  mercenary,*  to 
deliver  up  the  town,  upon  promises  of  great  re- 
wards from  Fabius. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  historians  give 
us;  yet  some  say,  that  the  woman  by  whom  the 
Brutian  was  gained,  was  not  a  Tarentine,  but  a 
Brutian;  that  she  had  been  concubine  to  Fabius; 
and  that  when  she  found  the  governor  of  Taren- 
tnm  was  her  countryman  aud  acquaintance,  she 
told  Fabius  of  it,  and  finding  means,  by  approach- 
ing the  walls,  to  make  him  a  proposal,  abe  drew 
him  over  to  the  Roman  interest 

During  these  transactions,  Fabius,  in  order  to 
make  a  diversion,  gave  directions  to  the  garrison 
of  Rhegium  to  lay  waste  the  Brutian  territories, 
and,  If  possible,  to  make  themselves  roasters  of  Cau- 
lonla.  These  were  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men, 
composed  partly  of  deserters,  and  partly  of  the 
most  worthless  of  that  infamous  baud  bronrht  by 
Maroellus  out  of  Sicily ,t  and  therefore  the  loss  of 
them  would  not  be  great,  nor  much  lamented  by 
the  Romans.  These  men  he  threw  out  as  a  bait 
for  Hannibal,  and  by  sacrificing  them  hoped  to 
draw  him  to  a  distance  from  Tarentum.  The 
design  succeeded  accordingly:  for  Hannibal  march- 
ed with  his  forces  to  Gaulonia,  and  Fabius  in  the 
meantime  laid  siege  to  Tarentum.  The  sixth  day 
of  the  siege,  tlie  young  man  having  settled  the 
matter  wiUi  the  Brutian  officer  by  means  of  his 
sister,  and  having  well  observed  the  place  where 
he  kept  guard  and  promised  to  let  in  the  Romans, 
went  to  Fabius  by  night,  and  gave  him  an  account 
of  it  The  consul  moved  to  the  appointed  quar- 
ter, though  not  entirely  depending  upon  the  pro- 
mise that  the  town  would  be  betrayed.  There 
he  himself  sat  still,  but  at  the  same  time  ordered 
an  assault  on  every  other  part,  both  by  sea  and 
land.  This  was  put  in  execution  with  great  noise 
and  tumult,  which  drew  most  of  the  Tarentines 
that  way  to  assist  the  garrison,  and  repel  the  be- 
siegers. Then  the  Brutian  giving  Fabius  the 
signal,  he  scaled  the  walls,  and  got  possession  of 
the  town. 

On  this  occasion,  Fabius  seems  to  have  indulged 
a  criminal  ambition.}    For  that  it  might  not  ap- 

♦  Md^^K  fUf^tfc^ .    Thi«  bM  been  mittrau. 

W*A  a  mem  ^f  a  mtrttnarif  iitpa»Uiom.  The  words  only 
import,  that  ho  wu  not  of  Hannibal**  own  troopi,  hot  of  the 
Diaroenaries.  Henea  ail  tovernments  thonld  loam  to  bo- 
ware  bow  they  tntnitt  thoTr  towns  with  farriaous  of  hired 
troops  and  strangers. 

t  Those  men  were  bronght  from  Sicily,  not  bTMaieoUtts, 
set  by  his  eolleafvo  LssTinns. 
I  tUvydkMi  sot  MytbatFsbfau  ««?«  saibsitei.   Be 


pear  that  the  plaoe  waa  batiayed  ta  Mm,  ha  ar- 
dored  the  Brutiana  to  be  put  first  to  the  sweiA 
But  he  failed  In  his  design;  for  the  former  snip}- 
cion  still  remained,  and  he  incuiredy  beside,  the 
reproach  of  perfidy  and  inhumanity.  Many  of 
the  TarenUnea  also  were  killed;  tliirty  thooBand 
of  them  were  sold  for  slavea;  the  army  had  the 
plunder  of  the  town,  and  three  thouaand  talents 
were  bronght  into  the  public  treaanxy.  While 
everything  was  ransecked,  and  the  apoils  wero 
heaped  before  Fabius,  it  is  reported  that  the  officer 
who  took  the  Inventory,  asked  **  What  he  would 
have  them  to  do  with  the  gods?"  meaning  the 
statues  and  pictures:  Fabius  answered,  *'  I^t  as 
leave  the  Tarentines  their  anrry  gods."*  How- 
ever, he  carried  away  a  CbZwnra  of  Herculei^ 
which  he  afterward  aet  op  in  the  Capitol,  and  near 
it  an  equestrian  statue  of  himaelf  in  brass. f  Thof 
he  showed  himself  inferior  to  Marcellua,  in  his  tsste 
for  the  fine  arts,  and  atill  more  so  in  mercy  and 
humanity.  Marcellua  in  this  respect  had  greatly 
the  advantage,  aa  wa  have  already  oboerved  in  hii 
life. 

Hannibal  had  hastened  to  the  relief  of  Taiea- 
tum,  and  being  within  five  miles  of  it,  when  it 
was  taken,  he  aerupled  not  to  say  publicly,  *<Th» 
Romans,  too,  have  their  Hannilial;  for  we  bars 
lost  Tarentum  In  the  nme  manner  tliat  we  gun- 
ed  it'*  And  In  private,  he  then  first  aci[noir- 
iedged  to  his  friends, «  That  he  had  always  thoogfat 
it  difficult,  but  now  saw  it  waa  Impoaaible,  with  the 
forcea  he  had,  to  conquer  Italy.'* 

Fablua  for  this  was  honorad  with  a  triamph, 
more  aplendid  than  the  former,  having  glorioaily 
maintained  the  field  against  Hannibal,  and  bsiiled 
all  his  schemes  with  ease,  just  as  an  able  wrestler 
disengages  himself  from  the  arms  of  his  anta- 
gonist, whose  grasp  no  longer  retains  the  same 
vigor.  For  Hannibal's  army  waa  now  partly  en- 
ervated  with  opulence  and  luxury,  and  partly  im- 
paired and  worn  with  continual  action. 

Jtfarcus  Livias,  who  commanded  in  Tsrentott, 
when  it  was  betrayed  to  Hannibal,  retired  into  the 
citadel,  and  held  it  until  it  vras  retaken  by  the  Ro- 
mans. This  officer  beheld  with  pain  the  boQort 
conferred  upon  Fabius,  aud  one  day  his  envy  and 
Tanity  drew  A-om  him  this  expreaaion  in  the 
aenate,  **  I,  not  Fabius,  was  the  cause  of  recoTe^ 
ing  Tarentum."  "  True,"  said  Fabius,  langhtog, 
"  for  if  you  had  not  lost  the  town,  I  itad  nent 
recovereid  It" 

Among  other  honors  which  the  Romans  paid 
to  Fabius,  they  elected  his  son  consul4  Wfaes 
he  had  entered  upon  bis  office,  and  was  settHof 
some  point  relating  to  the  war,  the  father,  either 
on  account  of  his  age  and  infirmities,  or  else  to 
try  his  son,  mounted  his  horse,  to  ride  up  to  biov 
The  young  consul  seeing  him  at  a  distance,  would 
not  aufiier  It,  but  sent  one  of  the  Udon  to  hif 
father,  with  ordera  for  him  to  dismount,  and  to 
come  on  foot  to  the  consul.  If  he  had  any  oocaiton 
to  apply  to  him.  The  whole  aasembly  vera 
moved  at  this,  and  cast  their  eyea  upon  Fabius, 
by  their  silence  and  their  looks,  expressiDg  their 
resentment  of  the  indignity  offered  to  a  pcnon 
of  his  character.  But  he  instantly  alighted,  and 
ran  to  his  son,  and  embraced  him  with  great  ten- 


only  says,  <'Th«re  wore  many  Brvtiaas  slain,  either  tbiovfh 
ifnoreace,  or  thron^h  the  ancient  hatred  which  the  Rofflu* 
bore  thom,  or  beoaoso  the  Romans  wore  desirens  tbat  Ts 
rentom  should  soom  to  bo  taken  sword  in  hand,  rather  ihM 
botmred  to  them.** 
*  The  cods  were  in  tbo  attitndo  of  eombatants;  and  tlMf 


appeared'to  have  fbnffht  afaiatt  tbo  Tanatlaoa. 
T  The  work  of  Lyslppns. 
t  The  eon  was  ofoetod  eoaaal  fraryeaia  beAiatbeftiM 


FABIUS   MAXIMU8. 


Itf 


"  Mt  MB.**  Hdd  lie,  «« I  appUnd  yoor 
flentijiiejite  mod  yoar  behavior.  Yon  know  what 
a  people  yoa  cominand,  and  ha^e  a  just  aenae  of 
the  di|rnUy  of  year  oflSce.  This  waa  the  way  that 
we  and  onr  forefathets  took  to  advance  Rome  to 
her  present  bight  of  glory,  always  eonsidering  the 
honor  and  interest  of  onr  country  before  that  of 
oar  own  latherB  and  children." 

And  indeed  it  ia  reported  that  the  great  grand- 
&ther  of  onr  Fabina,*  thongh  he  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Rome,  whether  we  consider  his 
r«pntaClon  or  authority,  though  be  had  been  five 
iimea  oonsal,  and  liad  been  honored  with  several 
g;lork>ns  trinmpbs  on  account  of  liis  snccess  in 
aran  of  the  laat  importance,  yet  coudescended  to 
nerv«  aa  lieutenant  to  his  son  then  consul, f  In  an 
expedition  against  the  Samnites:  and  while  his 
aoB,  Ib  the  trinmph  which  was  decreed  him,  drove 
into  Rome  in  a  ciuriot  and  four,  he  with  others 
followed  him  on  horseback.  Thus,  while  he  had 
authority  over  his  son,  considered  as  a  private 
maa,  and  while  he  was  both  especially  and  lepa- 
tedly  tlie  most  considerable  member  of  the  com- 
iBOBwealtb,  yet  he  gloried  in  showing  his  sub- 
jection to  the  laws  and  to  tlie  magistrate.  Nor 
waa  thia  tlie  only  part  of  his  cJjjacter  tliat  de- 
■erves  to  lie  admired. 

When  Fabius  Maximns  had  iVe  misfortune  to 
lose  has  aon,  he  livre  that  loar«  f  ith  great  modera- 
tioa,aa  beeaine  a  wise  man  tjA  a  good  £iUher;  and 
the  fianeral  oration^  wbi^-i  en  occasion  of  the 
deaths  of  illustrious  men  \t  ttboally  pronounced  by 
aome  near  kinsman,  he  d^^i tared  himself;  and  hav- 

%  committed  it  to  writing,  made  it  public. 
Then  Pubiiua  CorWins  Sclpio,  who  was  sent 
proconsul  into  SpaiR,  bad  defeated  the  Carthagi- 
nians In  many  ba^dcJb  and  driven  them  out  of 
that  orovince;  and  when  he  had,  moreover,  re- 
Jaoed  aevend  towns  and  nations  under  the  obe- 
dienee  of  Roiw»»  on  returning  loaded  with  spoil, 
he  was  received  with  great  acclaniations  and  gcne- 
nl  joy.  Belig  appointed  consul,  and  finding  that 
the  people  expected  aomething  great  and  striking 
at  hi*  tarjda,  he  considered  it  as  an  antiquated 
method  and  worthy  only  of  the  inactivity  of  an 
old  mai«  to  watch  the  motions  of  Hannibal  in 
Italy:  a*aid  tiierefore  determined  to  remove  the  seat 
of  wa-  from  thence  into  Africa,  to  fill  the  enemy's 
w^T$rj  with  bia  legions,  to  extend  his  ravages  far 
and  wide,  and  to  attempt  Carthage  itself.  With 
this  view  he  exerted  all  his  talents  to  bring  the 
people  Into  his  design.  But  Fabius,  on  this  occa- 
sion, filled  the  city  with  alarms,  as  if  the  com- 
monwealth waa  going  to  be  brought  into  the  most 
extreme  danger  by  a  rash  and  indiscreet  young 
man:  in  short,  he  oerupled  not  to  do  or  say  any- 
thing he  thought  likely  to  dissuade  his  country- 
men from  embracing  the  proposal.  With  the 
aenate  he  carried  his  pointy  Bat  the  people,  be- 
lieving thai  his  opposition  to  Scipio  proceeded 
either  irom  envy  of  hja  success,  or  from  a  secret 
fear  that  if  this  young  hero  should  perform  some 
aigoal  exploit,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  or  even  remove 
It  out  of  Italy,  his  own  slow  proceedings  through 


*  Fmbia*  KsHes. 

t  Fabiu  Gqms,  wIm  bed  been  dftfeatod  by  th«  8am- 
aite«,  aad  woula  have  been  degraded,  had  not  hit  (kther 
fMBiMd  to  sttend  liim  in  hit  second  expedition  aa  bia  iien- 

t  Cieefo,  in  his  tfcatiae  on  old  ase,  ipcalia  la  hifhUrma, 
bath  of  Fabisa  and  ihia  oration  of  nia:  "Manjr  eztraordina- 
n  tbias*  have  I  known  ia  that  man,  bat  notbinf  hmmv  ad- 
minUa  than  the  nanaor  in  which  he  bore  the  death  of  hia 
aa,  aaaaaoa  of  groai  merit  and  of  coatnlar  dif^nitj.  Hia 
adeiiaa  ia  ia  oar  baoda;  and  wbiU  we  lead  it,  do  we  not 
bak  dowaooibe  boat  of  the  philotopherar 

i  8w  lbs  dstetes  ia  the  seaau  en  that  oe««aioa»  ia  Liry, 


the  eonne  <tf  so  many  yaaii*  aiigfat  be  Imputed  !• 

indolence  or  timidity. 

To  me  Fabius  seems  at  first  to  have  opposed 
the  meaaares  of  Scipio  from  an  ezoess  of  cautioa 
and  prudence,  and  to  have  really  thought  the  dan* 
ger  attending  his  project  great;  but  in  the  pro- 
gress of  the  opposition,  I  think  he  went  too  greal 
Mngihs,  misled  by  aroMtlon  and  a  jealensy  of  Sei- 
plo*a  rising  glory.  For  he  applied  to  Crassns,  tiia 
coUeagne  of  Scipio,  and  endeavored  to  persuadd 
him  not  to  yield  that  province  to  Scipio,  out  if  ha 
thought  it  proper  to  conduct  the  war  In  that  man* 
ner,  to  go  blmeelf  against  Carthage.*  Nay,  he  even 
hindered  the  raising  of  mone^  for  that  expedition: 
so  that  Scipio  waa  obliged  to  find  the  supplies  as  he 
could:  and  he  effected  it  through  his  interest  with 
the  cities  of  Metruria,  which  were  wholly  devoted 
to  him.t  As  for  Crsssns,  he  stayed  at  home, 
partly  induced  to  it  by  his  disposition,  which  was 
mild  and  peaceful,  and  partly  by  the  care  of  rell* 
gion,  which  was  intrusted  to  him  as  high-priest 

Fahina,  therefore,  took  another  method  to  tra- 
verse the  design.  He  endeavored  to  prevent 
the  young  men  who  ofiTered  to  go  volunteers 
from  giving  in  their  names,  snd  loudly  declared 
both  in  the  aenate  and  /bim,  « Tl»t  Scipio  did 
not  only  himself  avoid  Hannibal,  but  intended  ta 
carry  away  with  him  tiM  remaining  atrength  of 
Italy,  persuading  the  young  men  to  abandon  tiielr 
parenta,  their  wivea,  and  native  city,  while  an  un* 
subdued  and  potent  enemy  waa  still  at  their  doors.'* 
With  these  aasertions  he  so  terrified  the  people, 
that  they  allowed  Scipio  to  take  with  lUm  only 
the  legions  that  were  in  Sicily,  and  three  hundred 
of  thoee  men  who  had  served  him  with  so  mueb 
fidelity  in  Spain.  In  this  particular  Fabius  seema 
to  have  followed  the  dftetatea  of  bis  own  eautioua 
temper. 

After  Scipio  waa  gone  over  into  Africa,  an  ac- 
count waa  loon  brought  to  Rome  of  hia  glorious 
and  wonderful  achievements.  This  acconnt  waa 
followed  by  rich  spoils  whictf  confirmed  it.  A 
Numidian  king  was  taken  prisoner;  two  campa 
were  burned  and  destroyed,  and  in  them  a  vast 
number  of  men,  arms,  and  horses;  and  the  Car- 
thaginians sent  orders  to  Hannibal  to  quit  hia 
fruitless  hopes  in  Italy,  and  return  home  to  defend 
hia  own  country.  While  every  tongue  was  ap* 
plauding  these  exploits  of  Scipio,  Fabius  proposed 
that  his  successor  should  be  appointed,  without 
any  shadow  or  reason  for  it,  except  what  tliis  well 
known  maxim  implies,'  eta.:  *'  That  It  Is  danger- 
ous to  trust  afifttirB  of  such  importance  to  the  for* 
tune  of  one  man,  because  it  is  not  likely  that  Ita 
will  be  always  successful." 

By  this  he  offended  the  people,  who  now  consi- 
dered him  as  a  captious  and  envious  man;  or  as 
one  whose  courage  and  hopes  were  lost  in  the 
dregs  of  years,  and  who,  therefore,  looked  upon 
Hannibal  as  more  formidable  than  he  really  wasu 
Nav,  even  when  Hannibal  embarked  his  army 
and  quitted  Italy,  Fabius  ceased  not  to  disturb  the 
general  joy  and  to  damp  the  spirits  of  Rome.  For 
be  took  the  liberty  to  affirm,  <<  That  the  common- 
wealth was  now  come  to  her  last  and  worst  trial; 
that  she  had  the  most  reason  to  dread  the  efforta 
of  Hannibal  when  be  should  arrive  in  Africa,  and 


*  This  Craaana  coald  aot  do:  for  beiag  Poat«/4rx  JCaariauM^ 
it  was  aecettary  that  he  tbonld  remain  in  Italj. 

t  Scipio  waa  cm  powered  to  asli  of  the  allies  all  things 
neeeasary  for  boiidiaf  and  equippins  a  new  fleet.  And 
many  of  the  proTinoea  and  oities  ▼oTnntarily  taxed  them 
aeWea  to  fumiab  bim  with  oom,  iron,  timber*  oloth  for  aaila* 
Sec,  ao  that  in  forty  daya  after  the  catting  of  the  timber,  he 
waa  in  a  condition  to  aet  sail  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  new  gal- 
leya,  beside  the  thirty  he  had  befofo.  There  went  wi:!i  ShU 
aboot  aoTOB  thooaaad  t* 
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sttMsk  her  wotm  under  (he  wallt  of  Carthe^fe;  that 
Soipio  would  have  to  do  with  an  aimy  yet  warm 
witA  the  blood  of  ao  many  Roman  ffenerals,  dicta- 
tors and  conaula."  The  eity  was  alarmed  at  these 
deeUmallons,  and  thongh  the  war  was  remoYod  into 
Africa,  the  danger  seemed  to  approach  nearer 
Rome  than  ever. 

However,  soon  after,  Seipio  defeated  Hannibal 
tn  a  pitched  battle,  pulled  down  the  pride  of  Car- 
thage and  trod  it  under  foot  This  afforded  the 
Romans  a  pleasure  beyond  all  their  hopes,  and 
restored  a  nrmness  to  their  empire,  which  liad 
been  shaken  with  so  many  tempests.  But  Fabins 
Bfazlmns  did  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  war,  to 


hear  of  the  overthrow  of  Hannibal,  or  to  see  the  pros* 
perity  of  bis  country  re-established:  for  about  the 
time  that  Hannibal  left  Italy,  he  fell  sick  and  died 
We  are  assured,  that  Epamltiondas  died  so  poor, 
that  the  Thobans  buried  him  at  the  public  charge; 
for  at  his  death  nothing  was  found  in  bis  booM 
but  an  iron  spit*  The  expense  of  Fabins's  fooe- . 
ral  was  not  indeed  defrayed  out  of  the  Romaa 
treasury,  but  every  citizen  contributed  a  saiiill 
piece  of  money  toward  it;  not  that  he  cied  wiifa- 
ont  effects,  but  that  they  might  bury  him  as  the 
father  of  the  people:  and  that  the  honors  paid  him 
at  his  death  might  be  suitable  to  the  dignity  of 
his  life. 


PERICL15S  AND  TABroS  MAHMUS  COMPARED. 


SvQH  were  the  lives  of  these  two  perrons,  so 
fllustrious  and  worthy  of  imitation  both  in  their 
elvil  and  military  capacity.  We  shall  first  com- 
pare their  talents  for  war.  And  here  It  strikes  us 
at  once,  that  Pericles  came  into  power  at  a  time 
when  the  Athenians  were  at  the  bight  of  pros- 
perity, great  in  themselves,  and  respectable  to 
their  neighbors:  io  that  in  the  very  strength  of 
the  republic,  with  only  common  success,  he  was 
•ecure  from  taking  any  disgraceful  step.  But  as 
Fabius  came  to  the  helm,  when  Rome  experienced 
the  worst  and  most  mortifying  turn  of  fortune, 
he  had  not  to  preserve  the  weU  establisiied  pros- 
perity of  a  flourishing  state,  but  to  draw  his 
country  from  an  abyss  of  misery  and  raise  it  to 
happiness.  Beside,  the  successes  of  Cimon,  the 
victories  of  Myronides  and  Leocrates,  and  the 
many  great  achievements  of  Tolmldes,  rather  fur- 
nished occasion  to  Pericles,  during  his  administra- 
tion, to  entertain  the  city  with  feasts  and  games, 
than  to  make  new  acquisitions,  or  to  defend  the 
old  ones  by  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  Fabius 
bad  the  frightful  objects  before  his  eyes  of  defeat, 
and  disgraces,  of  Roman  consuls  and  generals 
•lain,  of  lakes,  fields,  and  forests  lull  of  the  dead 
carcasses  of  whole  armies,  and  of  rivera  flowing 
with  blood  down  to  the  very  sea.  In  this  totter- 
ing and  decayed  condition  of  the  commonwealth 
he  was  to  support  it  by  his  counsels  and  his  vigor, 
and  to  keep  it  from  falling  into  absolute  ruin,  to 
which  it  was  brought  so  near  by  tho  erron  of 
former  commanders. 

It  may  seem,  hideed,  a  less  arduous  performince 
to  manage  the  tempera  of  s  people  humbled  by 
oalamllies,  and  compelled  by  necessity  to  listen  to 
reason,  than  to  restrain  the  wildness  and  insolence 
of  a  city  elated  with  success,  and  wanton  with 
power,  such  as  Athens  was  when  Pericles  held  the 
leins  of  government  But  then,  undauntedly  to 
keep  to  his  fint  rosolutioos,  and  not  to  be  discom- 
posed by  the  vast  weight  of  misfortunes  with 
which  Rome  was  then  oppressed,  discoven  in 
Fabius  an  admirable  firmness  and  dignity  of 
mind. 

Against  the  taking  of  Samoa  by  Pericles,  we 
■lav  set  the  retaking  of  Tareutum  by  Fabius; 
ancl  with  Enbcsa  we  may  put  In  balance  the  towns 
•f  Campania.  As  for  Capua,  It  was  recovered 
afterwani  by  the  consuls  Furlus  and  Appius. 
Fabius,  indeed,  gained  but  one  set  battle,  for 
which  he  had  his  firat  triumph;  whereas  Pericles 
•reeled  nine  trophies  for  as  mauy  victories  won 
by  land  and  aea.    But  noaa  of  the  victories  of 


Pericles  can  be  compared  with  that  memorable 
rescue  of  Minuclus,  by  which  Fabius  redeemed 
him  and  his  whole  army  from  utter  deslructiom 
an  action  truly  great,  and  in  which  you  find  at 
once  the  bright  assemblage  of  valor,  of  prudence, 
and  humanity.  Nor  can  Pericles  on  the  other 
hand,  be  said  ever  to  have  committed  such  an 
error  as  that  of  Fabius,  when  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  imposed  on  by  Haunibal's  stratagem  of  the 
oxen;  let  his  enemy  slip  in  the  night  throo^h 
those  Btnils  In  which  he  had  been  entanirled  by 
accident,  and  whera  ha  could  not  possibly  have 
forced  his  way  out;  and  as  soon  aa  it  was  day, 
saw  himself  repulsed  by  the  man  who  so  lately 
was  at  his  mercy. 

If  it  is  the  part  of  a  good  general,  not  only  to 
make  a  proper  use  of  the  present,  but  also  to 
form  the  best  judgment  of  things  to  come,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  Pericles  both  foresaw 
and  foretold  what  success  the  Athenians  would 
have  in  the  war,  namely,  that  they  would  roin 
themselves,  by  grasping  at  too  much.  But  it  wei 
entirely  against  the  opinion  of  Fabius,  that  the 
Romans  sent  Sclpio  into  Africa,  and  yet  tliey 
were  victorious  there;  not  by  the  favor  of  fortune, 
but  by  the  courage  and  conduct  of  their  general 
So  that  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  bora 
witness  to  the  sagacity  of  Pericles;  and  from  the 

florious  success  of  the  Romans,  it  appeared  that 
ablus  was  utterly  mistaken.  And,  Indeed,  It  ii 
an  equal  fault  in  a  commander-in-chief,  to  lose  an 
advantage  through  diffidence,  as  to  fall  into  dan- 
ger for  want  of  foresight  For  it  is  tbe  tame 
want  of  judgment  and  skill,  that  sometimes  pro- 
duces too  much  confidence,  and  sometimes  ieavee 
too  litge.  Thus  far  concerning  their  abilitiee  in 
war. 

And  if  we  consider  them  in  their  political  ca- 
pacity, we  shall  find  that  the  greatest  fanlt  laid  to 
the  charge  of  Pericles,  was  that  he  caused  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  through  opposition  to  the 
Lacedemonians,  which  made  him  nnwiliisg  to 
give  up  the  least  ooint  to  them.  I  do  not  sop- 
pose,  that  Fabius  Maxim  us  would  have  given  up 
any  point  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  that  he  would 
generously  hove  run  the  last  risk  to  maintain  tbe 
dignity  of  Rome. 


*  Xylaader  ii  of  opinion,  thmt  the  word  O/iujmx  in  tMi 
place  doe»  not  lignify  a  »pit  but  a  pmm  «{f  flunuf;  tad  M 
thews  from  a  passage  in  the  life  of  I>8Uider,  that  '■^'^ 
anciently  was  made  in  a  pyramtdical  tonn.  But  hs  dMB*! 
consider  thatlbe-iron  moae^  wae  not  in  n«e  at  Tbibsi, >■» 
Flatafoh  tajs  that  this  obehscns  was  of  iron. 


ALCIBIADK8. 
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n*  Bilii  and  modento  bAwlw  •f  FaMoa  to 
JGnneiM.  mtm  in  a  very  diaadTanUgeoaa  lighi  the 
eamiiiet  of  Peticlea,  in  his  ImplaeaUe  peraeeaUon 
if  Cimon  and  Tbncydidea,  Talnable  men,  and 
firfottda  to  tho  arlatoeraey,  and  yet  banished  by  bia 
inelioea  and  intrignea. 

Bailde,  iKe  power  of  Perielea  waa  mnch  greater 
fbaa  tbal  of  Fabina ;  and  therefore  he  did  not 
aafbr  any  misforlane  Co  be  broagrht  npon  Aihena 
by  die  wrong  meaaiirea  of  other  generals.  Tot- 
iddes  eoly  carried  it  against  him  for  attaekiog 
lbs  BBotiana,  and  In  doing  it,  he  waa  defeated 
All  the  reat  adhered  to  his  party,  and 
t  to  bin  opinion,  on  accoant  ot  his  sape- 
lior  aathority,  w^hereaa  Fabias,  whose  measures 
me  lalntary  and  asife,  an  far  as  they  depended 
ipon  Jiimself,  appears  only  to  have  fallen  short, 
Vjr  his  inability  to  prevent  the  miscarriagea  of 
For  tfaa  Romana  would  not  liare  had  so 


many  mfafortanea  to  deplore,  if  tba  power  of 
FaUoa  had  been  aa  great  in  Rome,  as  that  of 
Pericles  in  Athens. 

As  to  their  liberality  and  poblSe  spirit,  Peridea 
showed  it  in  refusing  the  sums  that  were  offered 
him,  and  Fabins  In  ransoming  his  soldiers  with 
his  own  money.  This,  indeed,  was  no  grant  ex- 
pense, being  only  about  six  talents.*  But  it  Is 
not  easy  to  say  what  a  treasure  Pericles  might  hava 
amassed  from  the  allies,  and  from  iLiugs  who  mada 
their  court  to  him,  on  account  of  hl§  great  au- 
thority; yet  no  man  ever  htpi  himself  more  fraa 
from  corruption. 

As  for  the  temples,  the  publlo  edifices,  and  other 
works,  with  which  Pericles  adorned  Athens,  ail  tha 
stmcturea  of  that  kind  in  Rome  put  togetberp 
until  the  timea  of  the  Coaars,  deserred  not  to  be 
compared  with  them,  either  in  the  greatness  of  tba 
design,  or  the  ezcelienee  of  the  exacution. 


ALCIBIADES. 


Tbob  that  have  aearehed  into  the  pedigree  of 

Alcibiadea,  any  that  Eurysaces,  the  son  of  Ajax, 

VIS  foander   of    the   family;   and  thai,  by  his 

mother'a  side,  he  waa  descended  from  Alcmeon: 

fbrTHnnnache,  hia  mother,  waa  the  daughter  of 

Kegades,  who   waa  of   that  line.     His  father 

Q'uiias  gained   great   honor  in  the  sea-fight  of 

Aitenusiam,  where  he  fought  in  a  galley  fitted 

oat  at  his  own  ezpenae,  and  afterward  was  slain 

b  die  battle  of  Coronea,  where  the  Bceotiaus  won 

die  day.    Peridea  and   Ariphron,  the  sons  of 

bnthippna,  and  near  relations  to  Alcibiades,  were 

Hb  gaardians.     It  is  said  (and  not  without  rea- 

aea),  tiiat  the  affection  and  attachment  of  Socra* 

Im  eontribnted  much  to  his  fame.    For  Niclas, 

Demoidieneo,  Lamachus,  Phormio,  Tbrasybulus, 

Tbenmenea,  were    illustrious  persons,  and  his 

eoatemporariea,  yet  we  do  not  ao  much  as  know 

Ae  name  of  the  mother  of  either  of  them;  where- 

aa  we  know  even  the  nniae  of  Alcibiades,  that 

■iia  waa  of  LaoediBmon,  and  that  her'  name  was 

Amyda;  as  well  aa  tliat.Zopyms  was  his  schooi- 

■Mster;  the  one  being  recorded  by  Antisthenes, 

mad  the  otiier  by  Plato. 

Aa  to  the  beauty  of  Alcibiades,  it  may  be 
— fflh  lint  to  aay,  that  it  retained  Ita  charm  through 
dm  aeveral  atages  of  childhood,  youth,  and  man- 
hood. For  it  is  not  uniYersally  true,  what  Euri- 
ipideaaaysv 


TIm  my  autumn  of  a  flbrrn  obm  fins 
&ctaiM  its  beftBtiM. 


TeC  this  was  the  case  of  Alcibiades,  among  a 
§&w  otbeim,  by  reason  of  his  natural  Tigor  and 
hmapy  conalitation. 

Ue  had  a  lisping  in  bis  speech,  which  became 

tiiniy  and  gave  a  grace  and  persuasive  turn  to  his 

diaeonrae.    Aristophanes,  in  those  verses  wherein 

he  tadicnies  Theoras,   takea  notice,  that  Alclbi- 

•dee  lisped,  for  instead  of  catling  him  Corax,  Ra- 

men,  be  called  him  Cb^ax,  FlaUerer;  from  whence 

the  poet  takes  occasion  to  observe,  that  the  term 

la  that  lisping  pronunciation,  too,  was  very  appll- 

eabie  to  him.    With  this  agrees  the  satirical  de- 

•eil^fion  irhteii  Archlppn*  girea  of  the  son  of 


With  tavnteriaf  ttvp,  to  imiteto  his  (kthor. 
The  vain  roath  nova*;  his  loose  loba  vilalT 
Ho  boBda  tba  aaok:  Im  liapa. 

His  manners  were  far  from  being  uniform;  nor 
ia  it  strange,  that  they  varied  according  to  the 
many  viciasitndes  and  wonderful  turns  of  his  for* 
tune.  He  was  naturally  a  man  of  strong  passionat 
but  his  ruling  passion  was  an  ambition  to  con- 
tend and  overcome.  This  appean  from  what  is 
related  of  hia  sayings  when  a  boy.  Wlien  hard 
preased  In  wrestling,  to  prevent  his  being  thrown, 
he  bit  the  hands  oi  his  antagonist,  who  let  go  his 
hold,  and  aaid,  "You  bite,  Alcibiades,  Uka  a 
woman.'*     «<  No,"  says  he,  <•  like  a  lion." 

One  day  be  was  playing  at  dice  with  other  boy% 
in  the  street;  and  when  it  came  to  his  turn  to 
throw,  a  loaded  wagon  came  up.  At  first  ha 
called  to  the  driver  to  stop,  because  he  was  to 
throw  iu  the  way  over  which  the  wagon  was  to 
pass.  The  rustic  disregarding  him  and  driving  on^ 
the  other  boys  broke  away;  but  Alcibiades  threw 
himself  upon  his  face  directly  before  the  wagong 
and  stretching  himself  out,  bade  the  fellow  drive 
on  if  he  pleased.  Upon  this,  he  was  so  startled 
that  he  stopped  his  boraes,  while  those  that  saw 
it  ran  up  to  him  with  terror. 

In  the  course  of  his  education,  be  willingly 
took  the  lessons  of  his  other  masters,  but  refused 
learning  to  play  upon  the  flute,  which  he  looked 
open  as  a  mean  art,  and  unbecoming  a  gentle- 
man. *<The  uae  of  the  plectrum  upon  the  lyre,*' 
he  would  say;  «*has  nothing  in  it  that  disorders 
the  features  or  form,  but  a  man  is  hardly  to  ba 
known  by  his  most  intimate  friends  when  he  playa 
upon  the  flute.  Beside,  the  lyro  does  not  hinder 
the  performer  from  spesklng  or  accompanying  it 
with  a  song;  whereas,  the  flute  so  engages  the 
mouth  and  the  breath,  that  it  leaves  no  possibility 
of  speaking.  Therefore  let  the  Theban  youth  pipe» 
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*  Probably  tbis  la  an  enor  of  tba  tranaerKiara.  For  Fk> 
bini  waa  to  pay  two  handrad  and  fiftf  drachmas  lor  OBoh 
prisonar,  and  he  rantonad  two  handrad  and  forty.tavaBj 
which  wonld  stand  hiin  in  sixty-ona  thousand  seYealiondrad 
and  fifty  drachmas,  that  is  mora  than  tan  talents;  a  vorf 
eonsldorabla  axpensa  to  Fabias,  whioii  bo  eoaid  not  aai«<St 
vithoBt  MUiBf  hia  eatate. 


PLUTAftOH'S  LIVES. 


MS 

«bo  ka«w  •«!  Imw  to  dlWMiw;  bnt  w*  Athe- 
MtoiM,  aeoordini  to  the  account  of  oar  tiiccfton, 
boTO  M iDerra  for  oar  patroae«h  and  ApoUo  for 
•w  protector;  one  of  whom  throw  away  tbo  flate, 
and  the  other  etripped  off  the  mail*!  akia  who 
played  apon  IL"*  Thus,  partly  by  raillery,  and 
partly  by  arffament,  Aldbiadeo  kept  both  himaelf 
%ad  othen  from  learning  to  play  npon  the  flute: 
for  it  aoon  became  the  talk  among  the  young 
men  of  condition,  that  Alcibiadea  waa  right  in 
holding  that  art  in  abomination,  and  ridiculing 
thoae  that  practiced  it.  Tbna  it  loft  ita  place  in 
the  number  of  iiberd  accompliahmonta,  and  was 
•nlYoiaally  exploded* 

In  the  invective  which  Antipho  wrote  agalnat 
Alcibiadea,  one  atory  te,  that  wlwn  a  boy,  he  ran 
away  from  his  guardians  to  one  of  his  friends 
nanied  Pemocrates:  and  that  Ariphron  would 
have  bad  proclamatieh  made  for  hlnDU  bad  not 
Pericles  diverted  him  from  it,  by  saying,  "  If  he  is 
dead,  we  shall  only  find  him  ono  day  the  sooner 
for  it;  if  he  is  safe,  it  will  be  a  reproach  to  him 
aa  long  as  he  lives."  Another  story  Is,  that  he 
killed  one  of  his  aerrants  with  a  stroke  of  his 
•tick,  in  Sibyrtitts's  place  of  exercise.  But,  per* 
hapa,  we  ahould  not  give  entire  credit  to  tnese 
things,  which  were  professedly  written  by  an 
onemy,  to  defame  him. 

Many  persons  of  rank  made  their  court  to  Alci- 
biadea, but  it  is  evident  that  they  were  charmed 
and  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  bis  peiaon.  So- 
icrates  was  the  only  one  whose  regains  were  fixed 
apon  the  mind,  and  bore  witness  to  the  young 

lich 


n's  virtue  and  ingenuity;  the  rays  of  whid 

hb  could  distinguish  through  his  fine  form.  And 
^ring  lest  the  pride  of  riches  and  high  rank, 
and  tlie  crowd  of  flatterers,  both  Athenians  and 
atraagers,  should  corrupt  him,  he  used  his  best 
andeavors  to  prevent  iC  and  took  care  that  so 
bepeful  a  plant  should  not  lose  its  fruit  and  perish 
fa  the  vei7  flower.  If  ever  fortune  so  enclosed 
and  fortified  a  man  with  what  are  called  her  goods, 
as  to  render  him  inaccessible  to  the  incision-knife 
af  philoeophy,  and  the  searching-probe  of  free 
advice,  surely  it  was  Alcibiadea.  From  the  fint, 
be  was  surroanded  with  pleasures,  and  a  multitude 
0i  admirers,  determined  to  say  nothing  but  what 
they  thought  would  please,  and  to  keep  him  from 
all  admonition  and  reproof;  yet,  by  his  native 
penetration,  he  distinguished  the  value  of  Socrates, 
and  attached  himself  to  him,  rejecting  the  rich 
and  great,  who  sued  for  liis  regard. 

With  Socratea  he  soon  entered  into  the  closest 
Intimacy;  and  finding  that  he  did  not,  like  the 
feat  of  the  unmanly  crew,  want  improper  favors, 
but  that  he  studied  to  correct  the  erron  of  his 
beart,  and  to  eura  him  of  his  empty  and  foolish 
arrogance, 

Th«B  hit  omt  fell,  sad  all  lifo  pride  wm  fSM, 
He  drooped  U»«  ooBqoei*d  wins. 

In  fact,  he  considered  the  discipline  of  Socrates 
•■a  provision  from  heaven  for  the  preservation 
and  benefit  of  youth.  Thus  despising  himself, 
admiring  his  friend,  adoring  his  wisdom,  and 
fevering  his  virtue,  he  insensibly  formed  in  his 
heart  the  image  of  love,  or  rather  came  under  tiie 
Influence  of  that  power,  who,  aa  Plato  says, 
•ecures  his  votaries  from  vfoious  love.     It  sur- 

Srised  all  the  world  to  see  him  constantly  sup  with 
ocratea,  take  with  him  the  exerdse  of  wrestling, 
lodge  in  the  same  tent  with  him;  while  to  hia  other 
admirerahe  was  reserved  and  rough.  Nay,  to  some 
ba  behaved  with  great  insolence,  to  Anytus  (for 


Inataaaa)  tba  so*  af  AathflOiiaB.    Aaytoa  tm 
Yij  foad  of  him»  and  happening  to  make  an 


entertainaient  for  aome  a|ranfers«  be 
Alcibiadea  to  givs  bim  bis  company.  Alcibiades 
would  not  accept  of  the  invitation,  bnt  haviag 
drank  deep  with  some  of  his  acquaintance  at  hk 
own  houaa,  he  went  thither  to  piay  some  frolie 
The  frolic  was  this:  He  stood  at  the  4oor  of  the 
room  wiien  the  gueats  were  entertained,  and  89e- 
ing  a  great  number  of  gold  and  silver  cups  apoa 
the  table,  he  ordered  his  servants  to  take  half 
of  them,  and  carry  them  to  bis  own  house;*-  aad 
then,  not  vouchaafing  so  much  as  to  enter  iats 
the  room  himself :  aa  soon  aa  he  bad  done  tfaii,  W 
went  away.  The  company  raaeoled  the  afiront 
and  aaid,  he  had  behaved  very  rndoly  and  la 
eolently  to  Anytus.  <*Not  at  all,"  aaid  Aoytu 
"but  ntlier  kindly,  since  be  has  left  us  half, 
when  he  knew  it  was  in  hia  powar  to  take  the 
whole.** 

He  behaved  in  the  same  manner  to  his  other  ad- 
miren,  except  only  one  stranger.  Thia  man  (they 
tell  us)  was  but  In  indifferent  circnmstances;  for 
when  he  had  sold  all,  he  could  make  up  no  more 
than  the  sum  of  one  hundred  9taten;i  which  he  car- 
ried to  Alcibiades,  and  begged  of  him  to  accept  It 
Alcibiades  was  pleased  at  the  thing,  and  amilinf, 
invited  him  to  supper.  After  a  kind  reception  and 
entertainment,  he  gave  him  the  gold  again,  bol 
required  him  to  be  preaent  the  nextdav,  when  tbe 
public  revenues  were  to  be  offered  to  rerm,  and  to 
be  sure  and  be  the  highest  bidder.  The  man  en- 
deavoring to  excuse  himaelf,  becauae  the  rent 
would  be  many  talents,  Alcibiades,  who  had  a 
private  pique  against  the  old  farmers,  threatened 
to  have  him  beaten  If  he  refused.  Next  morning, 
therefore,  the  stranger  appeared  in  the  markjcU 
place,  and  offered  a  talent  more  than  the  former 
rent.  The  farmere,  uneasy  and  angry  at  thii, 
called  upon  bIm  to  name  his  security,  snpposlog 
that  he  could  not  find  any.  Tbe  poor  man  was 
indeed  much  startled,  and  going  to  retire  with 
shame,  when  Alcibiades,  who  stood  at  some  dis- 
tance, cried  out  to  the  magistrates,  **  Set  down  oiy 
name;  he  is  my  friend,  and  I  will  be  his  security.*' 
When  the  old  farmen  of  the  revenue  heard  tbii, 
they  were  much  perplexed;  for  their  way  wbj, 
with  the  profits  of  the  present  year  to  pay  the  rent 
of  the  preceding;  so  that,  seeing  no  other  way 
to  extricate  themselves  out  of  the  difficulty,  they 
applied  to  the  stranger  in  a  humble  strain,  and 
ofifered  bim  money.  Bnt  Alcibiades  would  not 
suffer  him  to  take  less  than  a  talent,  which  aceor- 
dinglv  was  paid.  Having  done  him  this  senrice 
he  told  him  he  might  relmqoish  his  bargain. 

Though  Socrates  had  many  rivals,  yet  he  kept 
possession  of  Alcibiades's  heart  by  the  excellence 
of  his  genius  and  the  pathetic  turn  of  his  conTe^ 
sation,  which  often  drew  teare  from  his  young 
companion.  And  though  sometimes  he  gave  So- 
crates the  slip,  and  was  drawn  away  by  his  flat- 
teren,  who  exhausted  all  the  art  of  pleasora  for 
that  purpose,  yet  the  philoaopber  took  care  to  hoat 
out  his  fugitive,  who  feared  and  respected  none 


*  Atli«B9iii  itTB,  be  did  not  Iceep  tlien  hiraieir,  bof  h^f 
iiiftflLken  them  nom  this  man,  wlio  was  rich,  be  gavt  Uica 
to  Tlira»ybal««,  who  was  pow. 

t  Th«  HaUr  was  a  ooia  wbieli  weif  bed  fwr  AtU«  dndi* 
mas,  and  was  either  of  gold  or  siirer.  Tbe  siirer  wss  wortfi 
aboot  two  sbilUnp  and  sizpenee  storiing.  Tbe  $UUraen» 
aut  a  gold  eoia,  %ras  wertb  twelve  sbillinM  aad  thnoH***^ 
balf-penaT:  bnt  tbo  Attio  slaUr  of  cold  mast  be  wortS 
mnch  more,  if  we  reckon  tbe  proportion  of  gold  to  sihsf 
obly  St  ton  to  one,  as  It  was  tben:  wbereas  now  it  u  *^ 
sixteen  to  one.  Daoier,  tben,  is  gientljr  mistnkea,  whee  ■• 
•ays  the  HtUr  bem  mentioned  by  Plntarcb  was  worth  wy 
forty  French  eols;  for  f  intank  tays  expiMely,  (kit  thwe 
ttattrt  were  of  gold. 


AXiOItlADEB. 


Iff 


|»t  Mm;  «b»  rart  K«  biM  la  gmt 

jBwo  UhI  nyteff  ef  deaatlMii.  8#aratei  c^m 

jUcfbtoilas  by  tha  6W,  wd  Imtm  to  hia  livito  other 

BMls  of  his  body,  with  which  ho  iooniM  to  meddlo. 

2d  Ibet,  Alcibi^deo  w  Tory  capobto  of  beiog  led 

by  the  allaieaMiits  of  pleooare;  and  what  Thaey- 

didea  Mya  ooaoaniiD^  hia  exeeaaaa  la  bia  way  of 

iiviag^  gtvea  occaaioii  to  bolievo  ao.    Thoae  who 

andeavoiad  to  corrupt  him,  attaeked  him  oa  a  atlH 

'weaker  aide,  hia  ^muity  and  Ioto  of  distiaellon, 

md  led  Urn  Into  ^aat  desli^  and  anaeMonable 

prqwcte,  peraoadiuf  him,  that  aa  aoon  aa  he  aboold 

affily  bimeetf  to  the  managemoDt  of  puUie  afiain, 

be  wooid  not  only  edipae  the  other  genenla  and 

oralors,  hnt  aurpaaa  evon  Perielea  himielf,  in  point 

flf  rppntalion,  as  well  aa  interest  with  the  powen 

of  Giaeee.  Bnt  aa  iron,  wlien  aoflened  by  tiie  fire, 

la  aooB*  faaidened  again,  and  brouf  ht  to  a  proper 

iamper  by  cold  water,  eo,  when  Aiclbiadea  was 

•narrated  by  laxnry,  or  ewollen  with  pride,  Soera- 

tea  corrected  and  brought  him  to  himaelf  by  his 

diaeouraca;  for  from  them  he  learned  tiie  number 

of  hia  defecta  and  the  imperfection  of  hit  Tirtne. 

Wlien  lie  waa  past  hia  childhood,  hapjpeninf  to 

CO  into  a  grammar-achool,  he  aaked  the  roaaier 

Jor  a  Tolnmo  of  Homer;  and  upoa  his  making 

Mowar  that  be  had  nothing  of  Homer's,  he  gave 

him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  so  left  him.    Another 

■choolfluater  telling  him  lie  had  Homer  corrected 

by  himaeif:  "How!>*  said  Alcibiadea,  «and  do 

yoa  employ  your  tame  in  teaching  children  to 

veadi  yon  wlm  are  able  to  correct  flomM',  might 

asara  to  be  6t  to  iustruet  men.*' 

One  day,  wanting  to  speak  to  Perielea,  he  went 
la  ilia  hooaa,  and  being  told  there  that  he  was 
biMwd  In  eonsideriag  how  to  give  in  his  accounts 
to  the  people,  and  therefore  not  at  leisure;  he  mid, 
m  ho  went  away, "  He  had  better  consider  bow  to 
aroid  giving  in  any  account  at  all." 

Wliile  he  was  yet  a  youth,  he  made  the  cam- 
paign at  PotidBa,  where  Socrates  lodged  in  the 
sama  tent  with  him,  and  waa  his  companion  in 
fvary  engagement  In  the  principal  battle,  they 
both  behared  with  grsat  galhmtry;  but  Alcibiadea 
•t  laat  falling  down  wounded,  Socrates  advanced 
la  defend  him,  which  he  dki  effectually,  in  the 
sight  of  the  whole  army,  saving  both  him  and  his 
■TIBS.  For  this  tlie  prize  of  valor  was  certainly 
due  to  Socmlea,  yet  the  generals  inclined  to  give 
It  to  Alcibiadea,  on  account  of  his  quality;  and 
Soeimtea,  williac  to  encourage  his  thirst  after  true 
glory,  waa  the  first  who  gave  his  suffrage  for  him, 
and  pressed  tliem  to  adjudge  him  the  crown  and 
the  compietB  aolt  of  armor.  On  the  other  hand, 
at  the  batllo  of  Delium,  where  the  Athenians  were 
lonted,*  and  Soeratca,  with  a  few  otliers,  was  re- 
teeaiing  on  foot,  Alcibiadea  obasrving  it,  did  not 
nass  him,  bnt  covered  bis  letieat,  and  brought 
him  safe  off,  though  the  enemy  prnsed  furiously 
forward,  and  killed  great  nnmbers  of  the  Athe* 
alans.  But  this  liappened  a  considerable  time 
BtUr. 

To  Hipponicns,  the  father  of  Callias,  a  man 
respectable  both  for  his  birth  and  fortune,  Alcibi- 
ndea  one  day  gave  a  box  on  tlie  ear;  not  that  he 
bsd  any  qnairel  with  him,  or  was  heated  by  pas- 
sion, hot  purely  because,  in  a  wanton  frolic,  he 
had  agreed  with  his  companions  to  do  so.  The 
whole  city  being  full  of  the  story  of  this  insolence, 
and  ovary  body  (aa  it  waa  natural  to  expect),  ex- 


*  Iisoiet,  as  iatrodaeed  hj  Plato,  telb  vt,  that  if  others 
loA  imB  tbeir  datf  aa  Socmtec  dM  hit,  the  Atbeniani 
vsdd  aei  hav«  been  donated  In  the  beltle  of  Delism.  That 
Wttfa  vae  fiioghfc  tbo  fiist  y*  of  the  eif hty-aiath  Olja- 
pisd,  eight  ^tETaftss  the  hatde  of  rstl«M.'        ^/ 


prsasiag  sonw  wmitwwit,  o«ly  atKt  aorate 
AloibiadaB  went  to  wait  eu  Hinponlcns,  knoeksi 
at  the  door,  and  was  admitted.  As  soon  aa  ht 
came  into  his  prsseneo,  ha  strinpad  off  his  gar- 
mant,  and  proaenting  hia  aaked  body,  desimd  mm 
to  beat  and  chaatiae  him  as  he  pleased  But  hw|ei< 
of  that,  Hipponicns  paidoned  him,  and  forgot  p|l 
hia  resentment;  nay,  aometlms  after,  he  oven  gpitip 
him  hia  daughter  Hipparsle  in  marriage.  Soao^ 
aay  it  was  not  Hipponlcua,  but  his  son  Calliaih 
who  gave  Hlppaiota  to  Aloibiades^  with  ton  talonH 
to  her  portion;  and  that  whan  aha  brought  hkn  • 
child  he  demaiided  ten  talenta  more,  as  if  he  had 
taken  her  on  that  condition.  Though  this  wap 
but  a  groundlem  pieteBse,  yet  CalUas,  apprahenr 
aive  of  some  bad  consequence  from  his  artfua 
contrivances,  in  a  full  aaiembly  of  the  peopia^ 
declared,  that  if  ho  should  happen  to  die  withoul 
children,  Alcibiadea  ahoald  be  hia  heir. 

Hipparete  made  a  prudent  and  affectionate  wife; 
bat  at  laat,  growing  very  unoaay  at  her  husband*a 
associating  with  so  many  courteaano,  both  straap 
gen  and  Atheniana,  she  quitted  his  house  and 
went  to  hor  brother's.  Aloibiadea  went  on  witk 
his  dobaucheriea,  and  gave  himaelf  ao  pain  aboiil 
his  wife;  but  it  was  nocossary  for  her,  in  oidor  t« 
a  legal  separation,  to  give  In  a  bill  of  divoroa  It 
the  arehon,  and  to  sppear  personally  with  It;  ftv 
the  sending  of  it  by  another  hand  would  not  dgu 
When  she  came  to  do  this  according  to  law,  Alci- 
biadea rushed  In,  caught  her  in  his  arms,  and  oo^ 
rled  her  through  the  maricet-plaee  to  his  owB' 
boose,  no  one  presuming  to  oppoee  him,  or  lo  take 
her  from  him.  From  that  time  ahe  lomalned  with 
him  until  her  death,  which  happened  not  long 
after,  when  Alclbiades  was  upon  his  voyage  to 
Ephesus.  Nor  does  the  violence  used  in  this  eooi^ 
seem  to  be  contrary  to  the  laws,  either  of  society 
in  general,  or  of  that  repubUe  In  psfrtleuiar.  For 
the  law  of  Athena,  in  requiring  her  who  wants  !• 
be  divorced  to  appear  publicly  in  pemon,  probabi^ 
intended  to  give  the  huabnod  an  opportunl^  It 
meet  with  her  and  recover  her. 

Alcibiadea  had  a  dog  of  uncommon  aiao  and 
beauty,  which  cost  him  seventy  «ia«,  and  yet  hii 
tail,  which  was  his  principal  ornament,  ho  caused 
to  be  cut  off.  Some  of  hia  aequalntaaco  found 
great  fault  with  his  acting  ao  strangely,  and  told 
him,  that  all  Athena  rung  with  the  storr  of  hJf 
foolish  treatment  of  the  dog:  at  whiob  ho  laughed 
and  said,  «  Thia  is  the  very  thing  I  wanted;  for  I 
would  have  the  Athenians  talk  of  this,  lest  thof 
should  find  something  woise  to  say  of  me." 

The  first  thing  that  made  him  popular,  and  In* 
trodaced  him  Into  the  admioistmtlon,  was  his  dis» 
tributing  of  money,  not  by  design,  but  aeckient. 
Seeing  one  day  a  great  orowd  of  people  as  ho  wai 
walking  along,  he  asked  what  it  meant;  and  being 
informed  there  was  a  donative  made  to  the  people^ 
he  distributed  money  too,  as  ho  went  in  among 
them.  This  meeting  with  great  applause,  he  wui 
so  much  delighted,  that  he  forgot  a  quail  whicjii 
he  had  under  his  robe,*  and  tiie  bird,  frightenol 
with  the  nolse^flew  away.  Upon  this,  the  peoplt 
set  up  BtlH  louder  acclamations,  and  many  of  them 
assisted  him  to  recover  the  quail.  The  man  wht 
did  catch  it  and  bring  it  to  him,  was  one  Antic* 
chnB,t  a  pilot,  for  whom  ever  after  he  had  a  pai^ 
ticular  regard. 


*  It  wu  the  fa«hioB  in  thoM  days  to  hreed  qoeib.  Plato 
reports,  that  Beoreu*  bavief  hrooght  Aleibiadea  to  aokaow- 
ledfe,  that  the  wav  to  rite  to  dittlnetioa  ainoB|  the  Athe- 
niaa*,  was,  to  stodj  to  excel  the  fenerah  of  their  enemies 
replied  with  thU  severe  Itobt,  ''No,  bo,  Aleibiades,  yoat 
only  stndy  Is  how  to  snrpass  Midiaa  ia  the  art  of  hreedisg 
qnails.**— Plato  i»  I  Aloih. 

t  The  Bss^e  of  the  am  nhe  ossfbt  the  »oall  voiii 
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He  bad  mat  advaateget  for  fntrodocing  him- 
aalf  into  the  manafement  of  pvblie  aflliln,  fh>in 
Ida  biith,  hio  estate,  hia  personal  valor,  and  the 
ttvniber  of  bis  friends  and  relations:  bnt  what  be 
cbose  above  all  tbe  rest  to  recommend  himself  by 
to  the  people  was  tbe  charms  of  bis  eloquence. 
That  he  was  a  fine  speaker  tbe  comic  writers  bear 
witnces;  and  so  does  the  prince  of  orators,  in  his 
atation  against  MMias,*  where  he  says  that  Alcl- 
blades  was  the  most  eloquent  man  of  his  time. 
And  if  we  believe  Theophrastus,  a  carious  search- 
ar  into  antiquity,  and  more  versed  In  history  than 
llie  other  philoeophers,  Alciblades  had  a  peculiar 
happiness  of  Invention,  and  readiness  of  ideas, 
which  eminently  distinguished  him.  But  as  his 
^re  was  employed  not  only  upon  the  matter  bnt 
Cha  expression,  and  he  had  not  the  greatest  facility 
in  the  latter,  he  often  hesitated  in  the  midst  of  a 
■aeecli,  not  hitting  upon  the  word  be  wanted,  and 
Mopped  until  it  occurred  to  him. 

He  was  famed  for  his  breed  of  horses  and  tbe 
•timber  of  chariots.  For  no  one  beside  himself, 
whether  private  person  or  king,  ever  sent  seven 
l4>ariots  at  one  time  to  the  Olympic  games.  The 
irst,  the  second,  and  tbe  fourth  prizes,  according 
to  Thucydides,  or  the  third,  as  Euripides  relates 
tt,  he  bore  away  at  once,  which  exceeds  every- 
thing  performed  by  the  roost  ambitious  in  that 
way.    Curipides  thus  celebrates  his  success: 

Oraftt  MD  of  Cli«ias,  t  raoord  thy  glorj, 

Fint  on  th«  Anttjf  plain 

Tba  Uireefold  prize  to  gain: 
What  hero  boa«ti  thy  praise  in  Grecian  itoiyt 
Twicet  does  the  trumpet**  voice  proclaim 
AnMUid  tfao  pisntive  oiiqna  thy  bonor'd  aamei 

Twice  on  thy  brow  was  seen 

The  peacefai  olive's  green, 
Tbe  florions  palm  of  easy-pnrchased  ftme.t 

The  emnlation  which  several  Grecian  cities  ex- 
pieased,  in  tbe  presents  they  made  bim,  gave  a 
•till  greater  luster  to  his  success.  Ephesns  pro- 
vldea  a  magnificent  pavilion  for  him;  Chios  viras 
•A  the  expense  of  keeping  his  horses  and  beasts  for 
aacrifiee;  and  Lesbos  found  him  in  wine  and 
atvary thing  necessary  for  the  most  elegant  public 
table.  Yet,  amidst  this  suecefts,  he  escapeid  not 
without  Cf^nsure,  occasioned  either  by  the  malice 
•f  his  enemies,  or  by  his  own  misconduct  It 
aaems  there  was  at  Athens  one  Diomedes,  a  man 
•f  good  character,  and  a  friend  of  Alciblades,  who 
was  very  desirous  of  winning  a  prize  at  the  Olym- 
ple  games;  and  being  Informea  that  there  was  a 
ohariot  to  be  sold,  which  belonged  to  the  city  of 


hardly  have  been  mentioned,  had  not  Alciblades  afterward 
iatiested  bim  with  tlie  command  of  the  fleet  in  his  ab* 
seeoe;  when  1m  took  tbe  opportnoity  to  fight,  and  was 
beaten. 

*  It  appears  from  that  passage  of  Demosthenes,  that  he 
spoke  only  from  common  fame,  and  oonseqnently  that  there 
vaa  little  of  Alcibiades**  then  extant.  We  find  some  re> 
vains  of  his  oratory  in  Thncydides. 

t  Aleibindes  won  the  first,  second,  and  third  prices  in 
person;  beside  which  his  chariots  won  twice  in  his  ab- 
sence. 

t  Antisthenet,  a  disciple  of  Socrates,  writes,  that  Chios 
fed  hia  horses,  and  Cyzious  provided  his  victims.    The 

Kisage  is  remarkable,  for  we  leam  from  it  that  this  was 
ae,  not  only  when  Aleibindes  went  to  the  Olympic  games, 
Int  in  his  warlilte  expeditions,  and  even  in  his  travels. 
**  Whenever,"  says  he,  "Alcibiades  traveled,  fonr  oities 
•f  the  aliie*  ministered  to  him  as  his  handmaids.  Ephesns 
fornished  him  with  tents  as  snmptaons  as  those  of  the  Per- 
sians; Chios  found  provender  for  bis  hor»es;  Cyaicns  snp- 
Sled  him  with  victims  and  provisions  for  his  table;  nnd  Let- 
is  with  wine  and  all  other  neca:isaxies  for  his  household." 
Kone  bat  opulent  cities  were  able  to  answer  such  an  ex- 

Cnse:  for  at  the  time  when  Alcibiadet  won  the  three  prizes 
person  at  the  Olympic  games,  after  he  had  offered  a  very 
eostly  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  he  entertained  at  a  mn.gnificent 
'  past  that  innomcrable  company  which  had  assisted  at  the 


Argos,  where  Alcibladea  had  •  atioiig  Intarait,  b» 

Eersnaided  him  to  buy  it  for  him.  Accordingly, 
e  did  buy  It,  bnt  kept  it  for  himself,  leaving  Dio- 
medea  to  vent  bis  rage,  and  to  call  gods  and  nea 
to  bear  witneas  of  the  injustice.  For  this  then 
seems  to  have  been  an  action  brought  against  him: 
and  there  is  extant  an  oration  concerning  a  eha* 
riot,  written  by  Isocrates,  in  defenae  of  Alcibiado^ 
then  a  youth;  but  there  tlie  plaintifiTis  named  Ti- 
siaa,  not  Diomedes. 

Alciblades  was  very  young  when  he  first  applied 
himself  to  the  business  of  the  republic,  and  yet  hi 
aoon  showed  himself  superior  to  the  other  orators. 
The  persons  capable  of  standing  in  some  degrM 
of  competition  with  him,  were  Phaeaz  the  son  of 
Erasistratns,  and  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratun.  The 
latter  was  advanced  in  years,  and  one  of  the  fafst  gen- 
erals of  his  time.  The  former  waa  but  a  youth,  like 
himself,  iust  beginning  to  make  bis  way;  for  which 
he  had  the  advantage  of  high  birth;  but  In  other 
respects,  as  well  as  in  the  art  of  speaking,  was  in- 
ferior to  Alciblades.  He  seemed  fitter  for  solicitiog 
and  persuading  in  private,  than  for  atemming  the 
torrent  of  a  ptiblic  debate;  in  short,  he  was  one  of 
those  of  whom  Eupolls  says,  <'Trne,  he  can  talk* 
and  yet  be  Is  no  speaker.'*'  There  is  extant  an 
oration  against  Alciblades  and  Phasax,  in  which, 
among  other  things,  it  Is  alleged  againnt  Alcibl- 
ades, that  he  used  at  his  table  many  of  the  gold 
and  silver  vessels  provided  for  the  sacred  proces- 
sions, as  if  they  had  been  his  own. 

There  was  at  Athens  one  Hvperbolns,  of  Ihs 
ward  of  Perithois,  whom  Thucydides  makes  men- 
tion oOa  a  very  bad  man,  and  who  was  a  constant 
subject  of  ridicule  for  the  comic  wrifers.  Bat  hs 
was  unconcerned  at  the  worst  things  they  cooM 
say  of  him,  and  being  regardless  of  honor,  he  wai 
also  Insensible  of  shame.  This,  though  really  hn- 
pudence  and  folly,  is  by  some  people  called  forti- 
tude and  a  noble  daring.  But,  though  no  one 
liked  him,  the  people  nevertlieless  made  use  of  hha, 
when  they  wanted  to  strike  at  persons  In  author* 
Ity.  At  his  instigation,  the  Athenians  were  ready 
to  proceed  to  tlie  ban  of  ostraeitm,  by  which  they 
pull  down  and  expel  such  of  the  citizens  as  are 
distinguished  by  their  dignity  and  power,  theiwia 
consultincr  their  envy  rather  than  their  fear. 

As  it  was  evident  that  this  sentence  was  leveled 
against  one  of  the  three,  Phsax,  Nlciaa,  or  Aieilil- 
ades,  the  latter  took  care  to  unite  the  contendiug 
parties,  and  leaguing  with  Nlciaa,  caused  the  osfrs- 
etsm  to  fall  upon  Hyperbotus  himself.  Some  say,  it 
was  not  Nicias,  butPhsax,  with  whom  Alcibladea 
joined  intere8t,and  by  whose  assistance  he  expelied 
their  common  enemy,  when  he  expected  nothing 
less.  For  no  vile  or  infamous  person  hsd  e?»r 
undergone  that  punishment  So  Plato,  the  comis 
poet,  assures  us,  thus  speaking  of  Hyperbolas: 

Well  had  the  Caitiff  earned  his  banishment, 
Bnt  not  by  ostracism;  that  aentoMM  aaered 
To  dangerous  eminence. 

But  we  have  elsewhere  given  a  more  full  aceoant 
of  what  history  has  delivered  down  to  us  concern- 
ing tills  matter.* 

Alciblades  was  not  less  disturbed  at  the  gn»i 
esteem  In  which  Nicias  was  held  by  the  enemiea 
of  Athens,  tiian  at  the  respect  which  the  Atheni- 
ans themselves  paid  him.  The  rites  of  hospitalily 
had  long  subsisted  between  the  family  of  Alcibla- 
des and  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  lie  had  taken 
particular  care  of  such  of  them  as  were  made  pris- 
oners at  Pylos;  yet  when  they  found  that  it  was 
chiefly  by  the  means  of  Nicias  that  they  obtained 
a  peace  and  recovered  the  captives,  their  regartf 

•  lathe Uvss  ef  ArlsUdea aad  Misias. 
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eeotered  in  Mai.  It  ma  a  eommoa  obMrration 
aaiaBf  the  Greek**  that  Pericles  had  engaged  them 
in  a  war,  and  NEciaa  had  set  them  free  from  It; 
nay,  the  peaeb  was  sTsn  caUed  the  Nician  peace. 
Akibiades  was  Tery  uneasy  at  this,  and  oat  of 
aary  of  Nicias*  delermined  to  break  the  league. 

Asaoon,  then,  as  he  perceived  Uiat  the  people 
of  Aigos,  both  Xeared  and  hated  the  Spartaua, 
and  conaeqnently  wanted  to  get  clear  of  aJl  con- 
nectioa  with  them,  he  privately  gave  them  hopes 
of  wwlHanffe  from  Athene;  and  trath  by  hla  agents 
and  ia  peiaon,  be  encouraged  the  priucipal  clti- 
zena  lot  to  entertain  anv  fear,  or  to  give  up  any 
point,  but  to  apply  to  the  Atheuiana,  who  were 
almost  ready  to  repent  of  the  peace  they  had  made, 
and  woold  soon  seek  occasioa  to  break  it. 

But  after  tiie  LAcedsmoaiaua  had  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Boeotians,  and  had  delivered  Pan- 
actos  to  the  Atlienians,  not  with  its  fortifications, 
as  they  ought  to  have  done,  but  quite  dismantled, 
he  took  tl]e  opportunity,  while  the  Athenians  were 
iaeeaaed  at  this  proceeding,  to  inflame  theni  still 
more.  At  the  aame  time,  he  raided  a  clamor 
against  Niclas,  alleging  things  which  had  a  face 
01  probability;  for  lie  reproached  him  with  having 
■Reeled,  when  commander-in-chief,  to  make 
that*  party  prisoners  who  were  left  by  the  enemy 
ia  Sphaeteria,  and  with  releasing  them,  when  ta- 
ken by  others,  to  ingratiate  himaelf  with  the  Lace- 
demonians; he  farther  asserted,  that  though  Niclas 
had  aa  interest  with  the  liscedemonlans,  he  would 
set  make  use  of  it  to  prevent  their  entering  into 
the  coafedetacy  with  the  BceoUans  and  Corintlii- 
aas:  bat  that  wiien  an  alliance  was  offered  to  the 
AthenlsBs  by  any  of  the  Grecian  states,  he  took 
eaxe  to  prevent  their  accepting  it,  if  it  were  likely 
lo  give  umhrage  to  the  Lacedemonians. 

Nieias  was  greatly  disconcerted;  bat  at  that  very 
junctafe  it  happened  that  ambassadors  from  Lace- 
daemoB  arrired  with  moderate  proposals,  and  de- 
clared that  they  had  full  powers  to  treat  and  decide 
an  differences  in  an  equitable  way.  The  senate 
was  satisfied,  and  next  day  the  people  were  to  be 
eaavesed:  hut  Alcibiades,  dreading  the  success  of 
that  andience,  found  means  to  speak  with  the  am- 
bnaaidoih  in  the  meantime;  and  thus  he  addreased 
fhein:  ■'Hen  of  J«acedsmon!  what  Is  it  you  are 
going  to  do?  Are  not  you  apprized  that  the  be- 
Earior  of  the  senate  is  alwavscaadid  and  humane 
is  those  who  apply  to  it,  wher^as  the  people  are 
Jbsnghty,  and  expect  greet  conceiaions?  If  you 
say  that  you  are  come  with  full  powers,  you  will 
find  theoi  intrae table  and  extravagant  in  their  de- 
aasads.  Come,  then,  retract  that  imprudent  de 
daration,  and  if  you  desire  to  keep  the  Athenians 
within  tlw  bonnds  of  reason,  and  not  to  have  terms 
axtorted  from  yoa,  which  you  cannot  approve^ 
tfeat  with  them  as  if  yoa  had  not  a  discretionary 
caauDissi^B.  I  will  use  my  best  endeavors  in  fa- 
voff-  of  the  lAcedemoniansL**    He  confirmed  his 


•  After  tfaa  LaeadKaMmiaat  had  kMt  the  ibrt  ef  Pylos  in 
McMcaU,  they  l«ft,  in  the   i*l«  of  ^phaeteria,  which  was 
sppuiil*  tim  nrt,  a  gwritan  of  thrc*  h««dred  and  twenty 
■iom,  bevide  Helots,  oader  the  command  of  Epitadei,  the 
soa  of  Moiebras.    Tbo  Athenians  wonid  have  tent  Nieias, 
wlHln  eoBiaM«4er.in.«hioi;  with  a  (loot  against  that  island, 
bwi  he  cxeasod  Uaselt    AAerwnrd  Cieon,  in  eomnnoijon 
with  DenMsthenes,  fot  possossioo  of  it,  after  a  lonf  dis. 
pete,  wfceresB  sovoral  or  the  garrison  were  slain,  and  the 
Mfs,  aa4  aont  to  Athens.    Among  those 
LO  baodrod  and  twenty  Spartans,  who,  by 
t  ot  Kicias,  got  released.    The  Lacedwmoni- 
aas  afterward  recoverwd  the  Tort  of  Pjlos:  for  Anytns,  who 
wtn  sent  with  a  •qvadroo  to  aoppori  it,  finding  the  wind  di- 
fMiiy  anwt  ><•  iwtaraed  to  Atliens;  open  whteh  the  peo- 
ple^ aeeeidiny  to  iboir  acaal  eaetom,  eondemned  him  to  die; 
which  Miieoee,  bowoTor,  b«  commoted  by  paying  a  vast 
Mm  ofmwmj,  bmiag  the  first  wlio  leverMd  a  Judgment  in 


promise  < 
from  Nic 


with  aa  oath,  and  thaa  dnw  then  ovw 
[rom  NicUs  to  himaelf.  la  Aidbisdes,  they  now 
placed  an  aatirp  conlidenee*  admiring  both  hia  na- 
deratanding  and  addraoa  ia  ImslnesB,  and  regardiag 
him  as  a  very  extraordinary  man. 

Next  day  tlie  people  asaembled,  and  the  ambsa- 
aadors  were  introduced.  Alcibiades  asked  them 
in  an  obliging  manner,  what  their  commission  wa% 
and  they  aoawered,  that  tliey  did  not  come  as  pie- 
nipotentiaries.  Then  lie  began  to  rave  and  storm* 
as  if  he  had  received  an  injury,  not  done  one;  and 
calling  them  faitliless,  prevaricatiag  men,  wha 
were  come  ueitlier  to  do  nor  to  say  anything  hon- 
orable. The  aenate  waa  incensed;  tiie  people  were 
enraged;  aad  Niciaa,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  do* 
ceitful  contrivance  of  Alcibiadeo,  was  filled  with 
astouisliment  and  confusion  at  thia  change. 

The  proposala  of  the  ambassadors  thus  rejected* 
Alclbiadea  was  declared  general,  and  aooneugagad 
the  Argivea,*  the  Mantineans,  and  Eleaaa,  as  allies 
to  the  Atlienians.  Nobody  commended  Uie  man- 
ner of  this  transaction,  but  tlie  efieet  was  voir 
great,  since  it  divided  and  embroiled  almost  aU 
Peloponnesus,  in  one  day  lifted  ao  many  anna 
against  the  LacedsBmoniana  at  Mantinea,  and  re* 
moved  to  ao  great  a  distance  from  Athens  the 
scene  of  war;  by  which  the  Lacedsmonians,  if 
victorious,  conid  gain  no  great  advantage,  whereas 
a  miscarriuge  would  have  naked  the  very  being  of 
their  state. 

Soon  after  this  battle  at  Mantinea,f  the  principal 
officerst  of  the  Argive  army  attempted  to  aboHah 
the  popular  govemoient  In  Argos,  and  to  take  tha 
admiuisiratiou  into  their  own  band%  The  Laos* 
dsmouiuns  espoused  the  design,  and  aaoisted  them 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Bat  the  people  took 
up  arms  again,  and  defeated  their  new  masten; 
and  Alcibiades  coming  to  their  aid,  made  the  vic- 
tory more  complete.  At  the  same  time,  ho  pe^ 
suaided  tliero  to  extend  their  walls  down  to  the  sest 
that  they  might  always  be  in  a  condition  to  reoeiv* 
succors  from  the  Athenians.  From  Athens  lia 
sent  them  carpenters  and  masona,exertiBg  himself 
greatly  on  this  occasion,  which  tended  to  incressa 
his  personal  interest  and  power,  as  well  as  that  of 
his  country.  He  advised  the  people  of  Patns,  toai 
to  join  their  city  to  the  sea  by  long  walla.  Aad 
aomebody  obi^rving  to  the  Patrenaiaiui,  •<That  tlia 
Atlienians  would  one  day  swallow  them  up^** 
«*Poiaibly  it  maybe  so,"  said  Alcibiades,  "bat 
they  will  begin  with  the  feet,  and  do  it  by  littb 
and  little,  whereas  tlie  Lacednrooniaos  will  begin 
with  the  head,  and  do  it  all  at  once.''  He  exhorted 
the  Atheniana  to  assert  the  empire  of  the  land«  •■ 
well  as  of  the  sea;  and  was  ever  putting  the  yoaag 
warriors  in  mind,  to  show  by  their  deeds  that  they 
remembered  the  oath  they  bad  taken  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Agrauloe.^    The  oath  is,  that  they  will  con- 


years 
fifthl 


Ho  eonelttded  a  leagao  with  those  sutes  for  a  hnadrsd 

ars,  which  Thacydides  ha«  inserted  at  fiiU  length  in  his 
.-th  boolc:  and  by  which  we  learn  that  the  tioaties  of  the 
ancient  Greeks  were  no  less  perfect  and  explicit  thaa  oon. 
Their  treaties  were  of  as  little  oonset^nenoe  too:  for  how 
soon  was  that  broken  which  tlM  Athenians  had  made  with 
the  Laeodamonians! 

t  That  battle  was  fonght  nearly  throe  yean  after  the  eoa* 
olnsion  of  the  treaty  with  Argos. 

X  Those  officers  availed  themseWes  of  the  eonstemalios 
the  people  of  Argos  were  in  after  the  loss  of  the  battle; 
and  the  Laeedwmonitns  gladly  sopported  them,  from  a  per- 
snasfon  that  if  the  popular  soTcmment  were  abolished,  had 
an  aristocracy  (like  that  of  Sparta)  aot  op  ia  Argos,  they 
should  toon  be  masters  there. 

i  Amnios,  one  of  the  danghters  of  Ceciops,  had  devoted 
herself  to  death  ibr  the  beneflt  of  her  conntry ;  it  has  beea 
supposed,  therefore,  that  the  oath  which  the  yooag  Athe- 
nians took,  bonnd  Uiem  to  do  something  of  that  nature,  if 
need  should  reonira;  though,  as  given  by  Plutarch,  .t  iaa- 
pilot  only  SA  BBjast  lasolaUoa  to  astaad  the  Athanlaa  d» 
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PLUTARCH'S  LITKS. 


.lll«r  whaat,  b«il«T,  via8,aB4  oHtm,  m  the  bouiuli 
•r  Attloa;  by  w^ioh  it  k  imlnaatad,  tiiat  they 
rfioaM  endeiiTor  to  pones  tbemeelTee  ef  aU  Iwub 
Ihet  eie  colUyatad  ami  Ihiitfal. 

Bat  tbeee,  hie  great  abilitiee  in  |ieUti«e,  hie  elo- 
^venoe,  hie  reach  of  nniiieand  keenneieof  appre- 
keneion,  weie  tanitelled  by  hie  iaxnrlotte  llvinf , 
hie  driaklDi^,  and  debaaeheot  hie  effemioacy  of 
ilreM,  aad  hie  ineoleiit  profveloD.  He  wore  a  par- 
•pie  rebe  with  a  long  train,  when  he  appeared  in 
pnbile.  He  caueed  the  planlcB  of  hie  gaUey  to  be 
eut  awav,  that  he  might  lie  the  eofter,  hie  bed  not 
being  plaoed  upon  the  boarde,  bat  hanging  npon 
glrthe.  And  In  tlie  wen  he  wore  a  efaiNd  of  gold, 
whieh  had  none  of  the  aeual  eneigne*of  hie  conn - 
try,  but  in  their  elead,  a  Cnpid  bearing  a  thunder- 
bolt The  great  men  of  Athena  eaw  his  behavior 
with  nneaeineee  and  indignation,  and  even  dreaded 
the  coneeqvenoe.  They  regarded  his  foieiffn  man- 
Here,  hie  profoeion,  and  contempt  of  the  Uwe,  ae 
tM>  manr  means  to  malre  himeelf  absolute.  And 
Arletophanee  well  expreseee  how  the  balk  of  the 
people  were  diapoeed  toward  him: 

Th»j  loT«,  they  hata,  but  eaanot  live  wlthoat  hidl. 

And  again  he  satirizes  him  still  more  eeverely  by 
the  folfowing  alineion: 

Narva  not  ft  lion**  wbelp  within  jroor  walls, 
But  if  be  i«  broofht  op  there,  tootlie  tbe  brato. 

The  trnth  Is,  his  prodigious  liberality;  the 
games  he  exhibited,  and  the  other  extreordinary 
instancee  ot  his  muniBeence  to  the  people,  the 
flory  of  his  anoeetors,  the  beauty  of  his  person, 
«nd  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  together  with  his 
lieroie  strsngth,  his  valor,  and  experience  In  war, 
•0  gained  npon  the  Athenians,  that  they  connived 
at  hii  errors,  and  spoke  of  tliem  with  all  imaglna* 
i»ie  tenderness,  calling  them  salliee  of  youth,  and 
ffood-hnmored  Ihiliee.  Such  weia  his  confining 
Agatharcns  the  painier,t  until  he  had  painted  his 
houee,  and  then  dismissing  him  with  a  handsome 
preeent;  hie  giving  a  box  on  the  ear  to  Taureus, 
who  exhibited  gamee  In  opposition  to  him,  and 
vied  with  him  for  the  preference;  and  hie  taking 
•ne  of  tbe  captive  Melian  women  for  hie  mistress, 
and  bringing  up  a  child  be  had  by  her.  Theee 
-wefe  what  wey  called  his  good  humored  frolice. 
But  sorely  we  cannot  bMtow  that  appellation 
Boon  the  elanghtering  of  all  tbe  males  tn  the  iele  of 
Meloe,t  who  had  arrived  at  years  of  puberty, 
which  wae  in  eoneeqaence  of  a  decree  that  he  pro- 
noted.  Agein,  when  Aristophon  had  palntea  the 
•onrtesan  Nemea  with  Alclbiadee  in  her  arms, 
many  of  the  people  eagerly  crowded  to  eee  it,  but 
each  of  the  Athenbins  ae  were  more  advanced  in 

■Ittiottfl  to  ell  laadt  diet  were  worth  lelsiBf .  Demostheaet 
Meetios*  the  oath  In  hit  eraiioB  lh/»U,  itgat.  bnl  doei  not 
•zplain  It. 

*  Both  eftfet  and  private  penoat  had,  of  eld,  theft  «fii«igB«, 
'derteet,  or  arm*.  Those  of  the  Athenians  were  eommonly 
Mtnenra,  the  owl,  or  the  dire.  None  bat  people  of  fignre 
were  allowed  to  bear  anj  doTices;  nor  OTon  they,  nntil  they 
had  perrormed  some  action  to  deserre  them;  in  the  mean 
time  their  shields  were  plain  white.  Alcibiades,  in  hi*  de- 
vice,  referred  to  the  beaaty  of  his  person  and  his  martial 
prowess.  Mottoes,  too,  were  used.  Capaneus,  for  instance, 
bora  a  naked  man  with  a  toreh  in  his  hand;  the  motto  this, 
/  will  bum  tkt  tUf.  See  more  in  iEsehylns's  tragedy  of 
tbe  Sntn  Chi^s. 

t  This  painter  had  been  familial  with  Alcibiades's  mis- 
tress. 


t  The  isle  of  Melos,  one  of  the  Gyelades,  and  a  colony 

"         *  Alcf*  -     • 

ympiad,  and  takei ,. 

Thncydides,  who  has  given  ns  an  aeoennt  of  this  slao^hter 


ef  Laeedasmon,  was  attempted  by  Afcibiades,  tbe  last  yew 
of  the  ttineieenlh  Olympiad,  and  taken  the  year  following. 


ef  tbe  Melians,  makes.no  mention  of  the  decree.  ProtiTably 
be  was  willing  to  have  the  oamage  thought  the  eflhct  of  a 
tvdden  transport  In  the  soldiery,  and  not  of  aerael  aad  oool 
isaoletiea  ef  tbo  ftii^  of  Athena. 


I  yearly  were  nuoh  displeased,  and  oonsiderBd  tiusi 
as  sights  fit  only  for  a  tyrant's  eonrt,  and  st  ia- 
sults  on  the  laws  of  Athene.  Nor  was  it  ill  eb- 
eerved  by  Archestratue»  "that  Greece  coold  ast 
bear  another  Alclbiadee.**  When  Timon,  fameii 
for  hhi  misanthropy,  saw  Aleibiadee,  afler  barim 
gained  his  point,  conducted  home  witli  gieat  box- 
er from  the  place  of  assembly,  he  did  not  ■hoe 
him,  as  he  did  other  men,  but  went  up  to  him, 
and  shaking  lilm  by  the  hand,  thus  addreosed  him, 
"  Oo  en,  my  brave  boy,  and  proeper;  for  your 
prosperity  will  bring  on  the  ruin  of  all  this  crowd.'* 
This  occasioned  eeveral  reflections;  some  langbed, 
aome  railed,  and  others  were  extremely  moved  at 
the  saying.  So  varioue  were  the  j udgments  formed 
of  AlclbUules,  by  reason  of  the  inconsistency  of 
his  character. 

In  the  time  of  Peridee,*  the  Athenians  had  a 
deeire  after  Sicily,  and  when  he  had  paid  the  last 
debt  to  nature,  they  attempted  it;  frequently,  bd- 
der  pretense  of  succoring  their  alllee,  soDdiDg 
aids  of  men  and  money  to  each  of  the  Sieiliani  ai 
attacked  by  the  Syraousana.  This  was  a 
step  to  greater  armaments.  But  Alcibiades  bi- 
flamed  this  deeire  to  an  irreeietible  degree,  aad 
persuaded  them  not  to  attempt  the  island  in  part, 
and  by  little  and  little,  but  to  send  a  powerfal 
fleet,  entirely  to  subdue  IL  He  inspired  tbe  peo- 
ple with  hopee  of  great  things,  and  indulged  hinh 
self  in  expectations  still  moie  lofty:  for  he  did  not, 
like  the  rest,  consider  Sicily  as  the  end  ef  bit 
wishes,  but  rather  as  an  introduction  to  tbe  mighty 
expeditions  he  bad  conceived.  And  while  Niciai 
was  dissuading  the  people  from  tbe  sftege  of  Syra* 
cttse,  as  a  business  too  difficult  to  succeed  in,  Al- 
cibiades was  dreaming  of  Carthage  and  of  Libya! 
and  after  these  were  gained,  he  designed  to  grasp 
Italy  and  Peloponneaus,  regarding  Sicily  as  little 
more  than  a  magazine  for  provisions  and  warlike 
stores. 

The  youuff  men  Immediately  entered  into  hii 
schemee,  and  liatened  with  great  attention  to  tboia 
who  under  the  sanction  of  age  related  woodeit 
concerning  the  intended  expeditions,  no  that  many 
of  them  sat  whole  daya  in  the  placee  ef  exercise, 
drawing  in  the  dust  the  figuie  of  the  island  and 
plane  of  t^ibya  and  Carthage.  However,  we 
are  informed,  that  Socrates  the  philosopher,  sod 
Meton  the  astrologer,  were  fio*  from  expecting  tbal 
these  ware  would  turn  to  tbe  advantage  of  Atbemfi 
the  former,  it  ehould  eeem.  Influenced  by  soni 
prophetic  notices  with  which  he  was  favored  by 
the  genius  who  attended  him;  and  the  latter  eitb^ 
by  reasonings  which  led  htm  to  fear  what  was  to 
come,  or  elee  by  knowledge  with  which  bii  art 
supplied  him.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Meton  feigned 
himeelf  mad,  and  taking  a  flaming  torch,  attempt- 
ed to  set  his  bouse  on  fire.  Others  say,  that  ho 
made  use  of  no  such  pretense,  but  burned  dowi 
hia  house  In  the  night,  and  in  the  morning  went 
and  begged  of  the  people  to   excuse   bis    son 

•  Pericles,  by  his  pradenoe  sad  svlhority,  bad  lastfslned 
this  extrava^ttt  ambition  of  the  Athenians.  He  died  tht 
last  year  of  ibe  eishty-seventh  Olympiad,  in  tlie  third  ye« 
of  the  PelopMinesian  war.  Two  year*  after  this,  the  Athe> 
nians  sent  soom  ships  to  Ehegiam,  whiok  wore  to  fo  fivM 
thenoe  to  the  saooor  of  the  lleootiaes,  who  were  attaeksd 
by  the  Syracasans.  The  ; 
greater  number;  and  two  [ 

anotlMr  ileet  of  a  greaUr  foiee  t 

eiiiane  having  p«t  an  end  to  their  dinsiona,  aad  by  the  ad- 
vice of  fiermocrates  (whose  sneech  Thaeydides,  ia  Ml 
fourth  book,  fives  ns  at  larfo),  harinf  seat  baek  the  llee^ 
tbe  Athenians  were  to  oarafed  at  their  generab  for  aSt 
having  eonqnered  Sicily,  that  they  baaiebed  two  of  them, 
Pytbodome  aad  Bophoolos,  nad  laid  a  heavy  flae  apea  II» 
ry medoa.  Be  bifataated  warn  they  by  thait  fnspefity,  thrt 
tbey  imaciaod  tha»selvot  laatLstiUa. 


ae  Lieontiaes,  who  were  atsaeisa 

year  IbUewiaf  they  sent  a  still 

)  yean  afber  that,  they  fitted  eat 

fane  thna  the  ibnaer:  bat  the  M 


ALCIBIAffBS. 


Ul 


ratafortiiM.    By  fbto  tftliee  1m 
BpoB  tliOTB,  and  gbkMd  hli  point: 

I  a|»pointad  Otto  of  th«  glBBeimla,m«eli 
:  his  iaolinmUoa;  for  ho  wonld  ba^odediaod 
I  comiaand,  if  it  h«d  been  only  on  aeeoant  ef 
hm  bavins  sncii  a  eoUeagae.  Tho  Athonians, 
b«««ver»  thMiflit  the  war  would  be  belter  eon* 
dactod.  If  they  did  not  give  free  leope  to  the  Im* 
^feUMHiy  of  Aleibtadee,  bat  tempoAMl  hU  boldoeei 
wtth  tbe  pnidence  of  Niclai.  For  as  Co  the  third 
pBoenl,  Lamachne,  thaafh  well  adraBced  Id  yean» 
be  did  not  eeem  to  cooie  at  all  short  of  Alolbiadee 
hk  heal  and  nahneee. 

When  they  came  to  deliberate  abovt  the  nnm- 
ber  of  the  troopt»  and  the  neeeeaary  preparatkms 
far  the  aittameat*  Nleiae  again  oppOMd  their 
maaatui,  and  endeaTomd  to  pravent  the  war. 
Bat  AleiMajdee  repiymg  to  hie  argnnaenti,  and 
jarrytog  aH  before  him,  the  orator  Demosthenee 
^reposed  a  decree*  that  the  general*  should  haTe 
Jia  oboolatB  direction  of  the  war,  and  of  all  the 
niepanttiOttB  for  it.  When  the  people  had  gftren 
thor  asaent,  and  ererythiog  was  get  ready  for  set* 
Hag  sail,  nnhieky  omens  ooenrred,  even  on  a  fes- 
Htral  Itiat  was  eelebraied  at  that  time.  It  was  the 
fisasl  of  Adonis;*  the  woaaii  walked  in  procession 
wirii  iongea,  which  represented  the  dead  carried 
ant  to  hniiaL,  acting  the  lamentalloni,  aiid  singing 
Ibe  moamfol  dirges nsnd  on  such  occasions. 

Add  to  this,  the  mntflating*  and  disfiguring  of 
iiBeat«ll  the  sutnos  ef  Mercury, f  which  happen- 
sd  in  one  night,  a  oirenmstance  which  alarmed 
area  thoae  who  had  long  despised  iMngs  of  that 
antMO.  It  was  unpntsd  to  the  Corinthians,  of 
vhooB  the  Symcnsans  were  a  colony;  and  they 
ware  supposed  to  hare  done  it.  In  hopes  that  such 
A  prodigy  might  faMinee  the  Athenians  to  deelst 
trim  the  war.  But  the  ptoplo  paid  little  regard 
to  this  insinnation,  or  to  the  dtoeonrses  of  those 
who  said  Chat  tiiers  was  no  manner  of  ill  presage 
In  what  bad  happened,  and  that  it  was  nothing  bat 
the  wild  frolic  of  a  parcel  of  young feliows,  flashed 
wilik  wine,  and  bent  on  some  extravagance.  In- 
dignation and  fear  made  them  take  this  event  not 
only  for  a  bad  omen,  but  for  the  consequence  of  a 
plot  which  aimed  at  great  natters;  and  therefore 
loth  senate  and  peo^o  aaaerobled  several  tlmea, 
within  a  few  days,  and  very  strictly  examined 
avary  saapieions  cIrcumsUnce. 

In  the  meantimey  the  demagogue  Androclespro- 
Atced  some  Athenian  slaves  and  certain  sojourn* 
OMt  who  aecnoed  Alciblades  and  his  friends  of  de- 
fseing  some  other  statues,  and  of  mimicking  the 
sacrfd  mysteries  In  one  of  their  drunken  revels: 
aw  which  occasion,  they  said  one  Theodoms  rep* 
fosented  tiie  hendd^Polytion  the  torch-bearer,  and 
Aleibiades  the  high'prlest;  his  other  companions 
aitendiag  aa  persons  Initiated,  and  therefore  call' 
ad  MystB.  Such  was  the  Import  of  the  depoel- 
tioa  of  Theasslns  the  son  of  Cimon,  who  accused 
AkSbiMies  of  fanpietv  towari  the  goddesses  Ceres 
■and  Preeerpino.  The  people  being  much  pro- 
\  at  Alcf 


vakadi 


eibiadeo,.aad  Androdes*  his  bitterest 


•Oa  die  Ibert  af  AdMis  all  tW«M«»  p«t  UmsimW**  im 

mamauag;  ooAa«  wtm  ezpsMd  at  V9ty  «loor;  tb«  stat 
•f  Vcaw  and  Adssia  wm  boraa  in  pwewien,  with  eaitaio 


wawb  filkd  Willi  eavtb,  in  which  tkf  had  raiMd  oorn, 
batbt,  aad  kMlnee,  sad  lh«««  vaaaaU  wara  called  tMtgmFitnt 
4f  AdvBM.  AAar  tha  enemony  wm  avar,  the  gmrd§M»  wara 
thaawa  iaie  Am  Bm*  ar  Mm*  rivar«  Thia  CBatival  wa»  eela* 
hntad  tfwon^al  all  Graaoa  and  Ecyp«»  aad  arnaoa  t 
lava  laa,  whaa  they  ddjipssaratad  hilo  Matetry,  as  wa  lai 
iaa  Codfew^,  viH.  14.  jamdt0M0U,tManaMw9mmwmifi 
ihr  Danwz,  thai  is,  Adeais, 

tThaAtbasisaa  bad  alatsea  «f  Matawr  at  the  dssss  ef 
flMr  iseass,  aisds  of  amass  of  a  eaUsal  Asou 


iy»  ompantlBg  thMi  alfll  moia,  at  int  ht 
MHnowhat  diaeoacsfftsd.  Bat  wlioa  ho  ptm 
celved  that  the  seamoa  aad  aaldism  too,  InteadMl 
for  the  Sicilian  expedition,  were  on  his  side,  aad 
heard  a  body  of  Arglves  and  Mantlneans,  oonsM- 
ing  of  a  thoumndmen,  declare  that  they  were  wil- 
ling to  cross  the  seas,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  a  foreign 
war  for  the  sake  of  Alciblades,  hot  that  If  any 
Injury  were  done  to  him,  they  wonld  JmmaH lately 
march  home  again:  then  he  recovered  his  spirits^ 
and  appeared  to  defend  himself.  It  wns  now  his 
enemies*  tnm  to  be  dlscour«ged,  and  to  fear  thai 
the  people,  on  aoeoont  of  the  need  they  had  of 
him,  wonld  be  favorable  in  their  sentence.  T# 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  they  perrasded  cortalA 
oiatorsi  who  worn  not  reputed  to  bo  his  enemies 
but  hated  him  as  hearUly  ss  the  most  profemed 
ones,  to  move  it  to  the  people,  -  Thnt  It  was  eK« 
tremely  absurd,  that  a  goneial  who  was  invs^id 
with  a  dlscretionarr  power,  and  a  very  hnportul 
command,  when  the  troope  wove  eolleeted,  aad 
the  allies  all  ready  to  sail,  should  lose  time,  white 
they  were  casting  lots  for  jadgesi  and  fliling  the 
gissses  with  water,  to  measure  oat  the  time  of  Mi 
defense.  In  the  name  of  the  goda,  let  him  mH, 
and  when  the  war  la  concluded,  be  accountable  to 
the  laws,  which  will  still  be  the  same." 

Alcibladee  easily  saw  their  maliclOBB  drill,  te 
wanting  U  put  off  the  trial,  and  observed,  **  That 
It  would  be  an  intolerable  hardship  to  leave  such 
accusations  and  calumnies  behind  him,  and  ha 
sent  out  with  so  important  a  commission*  arhlla 
he  was  In  suspense  as  to  his  own  tete.  Thnt  ho 
ought  to  suffdT  death,  if  he  could  not  olear  hinn* 
self  of  the  charge;  but  If  he  coald  prove  his  Ina^ 
cenee,  instiee  required  that  he  should  b«  set  frao 
from  all  fear  of  false  aocoaers,  before  thev  ssat 
him  against  tbolr  enemies."  But  he  could  aol 
obtain  that  favor.  He  wae  Indeed  ordered  to  set 
saM,**  which  ho  aceordinffiy  did,  together  vrith  his 
eoneagueo,  having  neariy  a  hundred  and  fbrty 


galleys  in  his  compaay,  five  thoanand  one  has* 
dred  heavy  armed  soldiers,  snd  about  a  thonsaad 
three  hundred  archers,  sllngeis,  and  others  Hght^ 


armed;  with  snitablo  provisions  and  stores. 

Arriving  on  the  eoast  of  Italy,  ho  landed  at 
Rheginm.  There  he  gave  his  opinion  as  to  thn 
manner  in  which  the  war  should  bo  condnctadt 
and  was  opposed  by  Nlclae:  but  as  Lamaohos 
agreed  with  him,  he  sailed  to  Sicily,  and  mada 
himself  msster  of  Catena.  This  was  all  he  pe^• 
formed,  being  soon  ssnt  for  by  the  Athenians  It 
take  his  trial.  At  first,  as  we  have  observed,  them 
was  nothing  against  him  but  slight  susploioM^ 
and  the  depositions  of  slaves  and  persons  wiia 
sojourned  in  Athens.  But  his  enemies  took  ad* 
vantage  of  his  absence,  to  bring  new  matter  of 
impeachment,  adding  to  the  motllatlDg  of  tba 
statues,  his  aaerilegioos  behavior  with  respect  t# 
the  mysteries,  and  alleging  that  both  these  crimen 
flowed  from  the  same  souTce,t  a  conspiracy  It 
change  the  government  All  that  were  accused 
of  being  any  ways  concerned  in  It,  they  commit* 
ted  to  prison  unheard  ;  and  they  repented  ex* 
oeediogly,  that  they  had  not  immediately  bronght 
Alcibladea  to  his  trial,  and  got  him  condemned 
upon  so  heavy  a  charge.  While  this  fury  lastac^ 
every  relation,  every  friend  and  acquaintance  of 
his,  was  very  severely  dealt  with  by  the  people 


*  Tha  taeond  yaar  of  Iha  aightjr.fliat  Olympiad,  and  sav- 
Pak    

to  banay  wa  aitj  af  tha  Liaoadsiaoaiaai,  aad  that^  I 


aataasrh  of  tha  Patoaoaaaiiaa  war. 

that  ho  had  aatorad  iaio  a  aontpinsr 
lat  ha  ha 


t  Thay  MTa  oat,  t 


inaadad  tha  Afgiva«  lo  andartake  somathiag  to  tbairfco* 


ponaM 
Jadies. 


IM 


PLUTARCB*8  LIVES. 


TbaeviUdMhMMBUtod  Hm  Mmwof  the  m- 
•■Mn,  bat  others  menttoii  DiocUdM  uul  Tea«er. 
B%  Phrynlchai,  the  oomio  poet, 

Good  JbraMf  pmy>  be  wan  a  ikll;  nor  bnak 
Thy  marbl*  dom,  Ictt  Mm*  fait*  Dioclides 
OsM  aort  hi!  shaft*  io  fatal  potsoa  dnneh. 


t,  I  will.  Nor  0*9t  afain  shall  thai  ial 
T—omt,  that  faithless  stniifer,  boast  floa  no 
Bowards  far  perjwy. 

Indeed,  no  clear  or  strong  evidence  wee  given  by 
the  informers.  One  of  Uiem  being  askedLow  he 
eonld  dlstingnisb  the  feces  of  those  who  disfigured 
the  stataes,  answered*  that  he  discerned  them  by 
the  light  of  the  moon ;  which  was  a  plain  falsity, 
for  it  was  done  at  the  time  of  the  moon's  change. 
All  persons  of  understanding  exclaimed  against 
rach  basenesi ;  but  tliis  detection  did  not  in  tlie 
least  pacify  the  people ;  they  went  on  with  the 
■ame  rage  and  ▼ioienoe  with  which  they  had 
begun,  talcing  informations,  and  committing  ail 
In  prison  whose  names  were  giYon  in. 

Among  those  tliat  were  then  imprisoned*  in 
order  to  their  trial,  was  the  orator  Andocidea, 
whom  Hellanicns,  the  historian,  reckons  among 
the  descendants  of  Ulyaaes.  He  was  thought  to 
be  no  friend  to  a  popular  government,  nut  a 
iavorer  of  oligarchy.  What  contributed  not  a 
little  to  hifl  being  suspected  of  having  some  con- 
eem  in  defacing  the  Hfrma,  was,  that  the  great 
ntatue  of  Mercury,  which  was  placed  near  his 
honse,  being  consecrated  to  that  god  by  the  tribe 
nailed  the  .£geis,  was  almost  the  only  one,  among 
the  most  remarkable,  which  was  left  entire. 
Therefore,  to  this  day  it  is  called  the  Hermei 
nf  Andocides,  and  that  title  universally  prevaiUi, 
though  the  inscription  does  not  agree  with  it. 

It  happened,  that  among  those  who  were  im- 
prisoned on  the  same  account,  Andocidea  con- 
tracted an  acquaintance  and  friendslilp  with  one 
TimsBus :  a  man  not  equal  in  rank  to  himself,  but 
•f  uncommon  parts  and  a  daring  spiriL  He  ad- 
vised Andocides  to  accuse  himself  and  a  few  more; 
because  the  decree  promised  impunity  to  any  one 
tliat  would  confess  and  inform,  whereas  the  event 
nf  the  trial  was  uncertain  to  idl,  and  much  to  be 
ilrsaded  by  such  of  them  as  were  persons  of  dis- 
tinction. He  represented  that  It  was  better  to  save 
his  life  by  a  falsity,  than  to  suffer  an  infamous 
death  as  one  really  guilty  of  the  crime;  and  that 
with  respect  to  the  public  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  give  up  a  few  persons  of  dubious  charac- 
ter. In  order  to  rescue  many  good  men  from  an 
•nraged  populace. 

Andocides  was  prevailed  upon  by  these  argu- 
ments of  Timaeus;  and  Informing  against  himself 
nnd  some  otliers,  enjoyed  the  impunity  promised 
by  the  decree ;  but  all  the  rest  whom  he  named 
were  capitally  punished,  except  a  few  that  fled. 
Vay,  to  procure  the  greater  credit  to  his  deposi- 
tions, he  accused  even  his  own  servants. 

However,  tlie  fury  of  the  people  was  not  so 
•atlsfied,  but  turning  from  the  persons  who  had 
disfigured  the  Herma,  as  if  it  had  reposed  awhile 
•nly  to  recover  its  strength,  it  fell  totally  upon 
Alcibiades.  At  last  they  sent  the  Salamlnian 
galley  to  fetch  him,  artfully  enough  ordering  their 
officer  not  to  use  violence,  or  to  lay  hold  of  his 
penon,  but  to  behave  to  him  with  civility,  and  to 
acquaint  him  with  the  people's  orders,  that  he 
should  go  aud  take  his  trial,  and  clear  himself  be- 
fore them.  For  they  were  apprehensive  of  some 
tumult  and  mutiny  in  the  army,  now  it  was  in  an 
onemy*s  country,  which  Alcibiades,  had  he  been 
•0  disposed,  might  have  raised  with  all  the  ease  in 
tha  world.     IiMieedi  the  soldiers  expressed  great 


•t  his  tonvlBg  tfaom,  and  ozpoctod 
the  war  wonid  be  spun  out  to  a  great  length  by 
the  dilatory  counsels  of  NicUs,  when  tbe  mpmt 
was  taken  away.  Limaebns,  Indeed,  was  bold  and 
brave,  but  he  was  wanting  both  in  dignitj  and 
weight,  by  reason  of  his  poverty. 

iUcibiades  Immediately  embarked:*  the  coDoe- 
qnence  of  which  was,  that  the  Athenians  eonld 
not  take  Meosena.  There  were  persons  in  tho 
town  roadv  to  betray  it,  whom  Alcibiades  perfectlr 
knew,  anj  as  he  apprised  some  that  were  frienoo 
to  the  Syrecnsans  of  their  intention,  the  affair 
miscarried. 

As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Thnrii,  he  went  on 
shore,  and  concealing  himself  there,  eluded  tbo 
seareh  that  was  made  after  him.  But  some  per- 
son knowing  him,  and  saying,  **Will  not  yon, 
then,  trust  your  country  T"  he  answered,  "Aa  to 
anything  else  I  will  trust  her;  but  with  my  life  I 
would  not  trust  even  my  mother,  lest  she  shoold 
mistake  a  black  bean  for  a  white  one."  After- 
ward, being  told  that  the  republic  had  condemned 
him  to  die,  he  said,  «But  I  will  make  them  find 
that  I  am  alive." 

The  information  against  him  ran  thns:  *«Theo> 
salus,  the  son  of  Cimon,  of  the  ward  of  Ijacias, 
accuseth  Alcibiades,  the  son  of  Clinias,  of  tha 
ward  of  Scambonls,  of  sacrilegiously  offending 
the  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine,  by  connter- 
felting  their  mysteries,  and  showing  tliem  to  his 
companions  in  his  own  house.  Wearing  anch  a 
robe  as  tbe  high-priest  does  while  he  shews  the 
holy  things,  he  called  himself  high-priest,  as  he 
did  Polytion  toreh-bearer,  and  Theodoras  of  tho 
ward  of  Phygea,  herald:  and  the  rest  of  his  com- 
panions he  called  per$on9  taitiafatf,t  and  breiknm 
of  the  iecrel:  herein  acting  contrary  to  the  rules 
and  ceremonies  establisheid  by  the  Eumolpidae4 
the  heralds  and  priests  at  Elensis."  As  he  did 
not  appear,  they  condemned  him,  confiscated  his 
goods,  and  ordered  all  the  priests  and  priestesses  to 
denounce  an  exoeretlon  against  him;  which  was 
denounced  accordingly  by  all  but  Theno,  the 
daughter  of  Menon,  priestess  of  the  temple  of 
Agnulos,  who  excused  herself,  alleging  tlnit  s4f 
teas  a  prieHsss  for  prayer,  not  for  execration. 

While  these  decrees  and  aentencea  were  passing 
against  Alcibiades,  he  was  at  Anros;  having 
quitted  Thuriit  which  no  longer  afforded  him  a 
safe  asylum,  to  come  into  ftloponnesus.  Still 
dresding  his  enemies,  and  giving  up  all  hopes  of 
being  restored  to  his  country,  he  sent  to  Sparta  to 
desire  permission  to  live  there  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  public  faith,  promising  to  serve  that 
state  more  efipectnally,  now  he  was  their  friend, 
than  he  had  annoyed  them  while  their  enemy. 
The  Spartans  granting  him  a  safe  conduct,  and 
expressing  their  readiness  to  receive  him,  he  went 
thither  with  pleasure.  One  thing  he  soon  effected, 
which  was  to  procure  succon  for  Syracuse  with- 
out farther  hesitation  or  delay,  having  persuaded 
them  to  send  Gyllppus  thither,  to  take  upon  him 
the  direction  of  the  war,  and  to  crush  the  AUi^ 
nian  power  In  Sicily.    Another  thing  which  lia 


*  He  pradeatly  embarked  is  a  votsol  of  hit  own,  asd  mI 
in  the  Salamiaian  falley. 

t  The  Mpats,  or  penoat  initiated,  were  to  remain  a  jeai 
under  probation,  dorinf  which  time  they  were  to  go  ae 
further  than  the  reslibnle  of  the  temple;  after  that  term 
waa  expired  they  were  ealled  tpofUt^  and  admitted  Io  aJl 
the  mytteriet,  except  snob  as  were  reserved  for  the  priestt 
only. 

X  Enmolpns  was  the  firt^who  ssHtled  those  mytteiios  ti 
Ceres,  for  which  reason  his  desoendanU  had  the  care  of 
them  after  him;  and  when  his  line  failed,  those  who  sa» 
eeedod  in  tho  IhaeUoa  wtrsi  BOtwilhstaadiBg,  oaUad  £i> 


ALOIBIADBS. 


ist 


I  to»  VM  to  d0el«r»  w«r  agMMt  the 
>  and  to  bei^n  its  opemtiona  on  the  con- 
tfiNit:  and  the  third,  which  was  the  most  impor- 
tuto/  aU,  was  to  get  Decelea  fortified;  for  this 
being  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens,  was  pro- 
dnctive  of  |rreat  mischief  to  that  commonwealth.* 
These  measores  procured  Akiblados  the  public 
ipprofaation  at  Sparta,  and  ho  was  no  leas  admired 
for  his  manner  of  liTing^  in  private.    By  conform- 
lag  to  (heir  diet  and  other  austerities,  he  charmed 
umI  eiBtivated  the  people.     When  they  nw  him 
cluMB  itaTed,  bathing   In  cold  water,  feeding  on 
their  coarse  bread,  or  eating  their  biack  broth, 
they  coold  hardly  belioTe  that  snch  a  man  had 
•Ter  kept  a  cook  in  his  hoase,  seen  a  perfumer,  or 
vera  a  robe  of  Milesian  pnrple.    It  seems,  that 
moBg  his  other  qualifications,  he  liad  the  very 
atiaordinary  art  of   engaging  the  affections  of 
those  with  whom  he  conyersed,  by  imitating  and 
idepting  tlieir  customs  aind  way  of  living.    Nay, 
he  tar^d  hinuelf  into  all  manner  of  forms  with 
Bore  ease  than  the  chameleon  dianges  his  color. 
It  is  not,  we  are  told,  in  that  animal's  power  to 
Hsame  a  white,  but  Alcttiiades  could  adapt  him- 
self eitlker  to  good  or  bad,  and  did  not  find  any- 
thing which  he  attempted  Impracticable.    Thus, 
at  Sparta,  he  was  all  for  exercise,  frugal  in  his 
dist,  and  severe  in  his  manners.    In  Asia  be  was 
as  mach  for  mirth  and  pleasure,  luxury,  and  ease. 
In  Thraoe,  again,  riding  and  drinking  were  his 
istorite  amaBements:  and  In  the  palace  of  Tlssa- 
phernes,  the  Penuan  grandee,  he  outvied  the  Per- 
sians themselyes  in  pomp   and    splendor.     Not 
thst  he  cooid  with  so  much  ease  change  bis  real 
manners,  or  approTe  in  his  heart  the  form  which 
he  assumed;  bnt  because  he  knew  that  his  native 
manners  would  be  unacceptable  to  those  whom 
he  happened  to  be  with,  he  immediately  con- 
formed to    the  ways  and   fashions  of  whatever 
piaee  he  came  to.     When  he  was  at  lAcedsmon, 
if  you  regarded  only  his  outside,  you  would  say 
as  the  proverb  does,  Tkia  it  not  the  vm  €f  Achilles, 
Aitf  Achilles  himadf;  this  -man  has  surely  been 
brsoght  up  under  the  eye  of  Lycnrgus:  but  then 
If  yea  looked  more  nearly  into  his  disposition  and 
his  aetiottSy  yon  would  exclaim,  with  Electra  in 
the  poem.  The  same  weak  wmum  ttUl!i    For 
while  king  Agis  was  employed  in  a  distant  expe- 
dUkm,  he  corrupted  his  wife  Tinuea  so  effectually, 
that  ahe  was  with  child  by  him,  and  did  not  pre- 
lead  to  deny  it;  and  when  she  was  delivered  of  a 
•OB,  though  In  public  she  called  him  Leotychidas, 
yet  in  her  own  bouse  she  whispered  to  her  female 
friends  and  to  her  servants,  that  his  true  name 
was  Alcibiades.   To  such  a  degree  was  the  woman 
Cxansported  by  her  passion.    And  AlcibUdes  him- 
■etf,  iadalging  liis  vein  of  mirth,  used  to  say, 
**His  motive  was  not  to  ij^ore  the  king,  or  to 
~  ify  his  appetite,  bnt  Uiat  his  ofispring  might 
fiay  sit  on  the  throne  of  Lacedemon."    Agls 


*  Afit,  kiBf  of  fiparU,  at  the  head  of  a  very  aanerous 
f  of  JLeeedsmoaians,  GoriAtbiant,  and  other  natioas  of 
ipoa»e«as,  inraded  Attica,  aod,  aocordin;  to  the  ad- 
»  wbiah  Aleibtadet  bad  {ivea.  Mixed  and  fortified  De- 
eilea,  which  flood  at  an  ennal  distance  from  Athens  and 
the  ftaacien  of  Bcaotia,  and  by  mean*  of  which  the  Athe. 
aaaas  were  now  deptived  of  the  profiu  of  the  silver  mines, 
flf  iho  rants  of  their  laa«le,  and  of  the  sooeors  of  their 


__^ Bet  tbe  greatest  miafortnne  which  happened  to 

the  AtkeaiaBs,  from  ibe  begioning  of  the  war  to  this  time, 


befell  them  "this  year  ia  Sicily,  where  they 
asc  ealf  lert  the  eooqaest  tliey  aimed  at,  tMetber  with  the 
^^-^-lioB  tbe^  bad  so  long  maintained,  bnt  their  fleet,  their 
aad  tbeir  f  eaermla. 


"T«r 


t  This  is  spoken  of  Bonaione,  In  the  Orestes  of  Enripl- 
4m,  ipoa  ber  diaeoveriog  the  •«■■•  vanity  and  solieitade 
sbsat  bar  besaty,  when  advaoeed  ia  yaan,  tliat  she  bad 


SMsibesasjosag. 


had  Infonnatlon  of  Qmm 
hands,  and  he  was  the  more  ready  to  glTs  credit  * 
to  them»  because  thev  agreed  with  the  time.  Te^ 
rified  with  an  earthquake,  he  had  quitted  his 
wife's  eliamber,  to  which  he  returned  not  for  ths 
next  ten  months:  at  the  end  of  which  Leotychidai 
being  bom,  he  declared  tlie  child  was  not  his; 
and  for  this  reason  he  was  nerer  snfiered  ts 
inherit  the  crown  of  Sparta. 

After  the  miscarriage  of  tlM  Athenians  in  Sicily, 
the  people  of  Chios,  of  Lesbos,  and  Cyzicnm,  sent 
to  treat  with  the  Spartans  abont  quitting  the  inte- 
rest of  Athens,  and  patting  themselves  under  tlia 
protection  of  Sparta.  The  Bceotians  on  this 
occasion,  solicited  for  the  Lesbians,  and  Pharna- 
bazus  for  the  people  of  Cyiicum;  but  at  the  per- 
suasion of  Alcibiades,  succors  were  sent  to  those 
of  Chios  before  all  others.  He  likewise  passed 
over  into  Ionia,  and  prevailed  witli  almost  all  that 
country  to  revolt,  and  attending  the  Laoedamo* 
nian  generals  in  the  execution  of  most  of  their 
commissions,  he  did  great  prejudice  to  the  Athe* 
nians. 

But  Agis,  who  was  already  his  enemy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  injury  done  to  his  bed,  could  not 
endure  his  glory  and  prosperity;  for  most  of  tiie 
present  successes  were  ascribed  to  Alcibiades.  The 
great  and  the  ambitious  among  the  Spartans  were, 
indeed,  in  general,  touched  with  envy;  and  bad 
influence  enough  with  the  civil  magistrates,  to 
procure  orders  to  be  sent  to  their  friends  in  Ionia 
to  kill  him.  But  timely  foreseeing  his  dangert 
and  cautioned  by  his  fears,  in  every  step  he  took, 
he  still  served  the  Lacedssmonians,  taking  care  all 
the  while  not  to  pat  himself  in  their  power.  In* 
stead  of  that,  he  sought  the  protection  of  Tlssa- 
phernes,  one  of  the  grandees  of  Persia,  or  llenten* 
auU  of  the  king.  With  this  Persian  he  sooa 
attained  the  highest  credit  and  authority:  for  him- 
self a  very  subtile  and  insincere  man,  he  admired 
the  art  and  keenness  of  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  by 
the  elegance  of  his  conversation  and  the  charms 
of  his  politeness,  every  man  was  gained;  all  hearts 
were  toache4i.  Even  those  that  feared  and  envied 
him,  were  not  insensible  to  pleasure  in  his  com- 
pany; and  while  they  enjoyed  it,  their  resentment 
was  disarmed.  TIssaphernes,  In  all  other  caseSi 
savage  In  hb  temper,  and  the  bitterest  enemy  that 
Greece  experienced  among  the  Persians,  gare 
himself  up,  notwithstanding,  to  the  flatteries  of 
Alcibiades,  insomuch  that  he  even  vied  with,  and 
exceeded  him  in  address.  For  of  all  his  gardens, 
that  which  excelled  in  beauty,  which  was  remark* 
able  for  the  salubrity  of  its  streams  and  tlie  freshness 
of  its  meadows,  which  was  set  aft  with  pavilions 
royally  adorned,  and  retirements  finished  In  the 
most  elegant  taste,  he  distinguished  by  the  nama 
of  Alcibiades:  and  every  one  continaed  to  givv 
it  that  appellation* 

Rejecting,  therefore,  the  interests  of  Laced»* 
mon,  and  fearing  that  people  as  treacherous  la 
him,  he  represented  them  and  their  king  Agis,  la 
a  disadvantageous  light,  to  TIssaphernes.  Ha 
advised  him  not  to  assist  them  efiectually,  nor 
absolutely  to  ruin  the  Athenians,  but  to  send  his 
subsidies  to  Sparta  with  a  sparing  iiand:  that  so 
the  two  powers  might  insensibly  weaken  and 
consume  each  other,  and  both  at  last  be  easily 
subjected  to  the  king.  TIssaphernes  readily  fd-  ' 
lowed  his  counsels,  and  It  was  evident  to  sJI  the 
world  that  he  held  him  in  the  greatest  admiration* 
and  esteem;  which  made  him  eqoally  considerahia 
with  the  Greeks  of  both  parties.  The  Athenians 
repented  of  the  sentence  they  had  passed  upon 
him,  because  they  had  sufiered  for  It  since;  and 
Alclbladea,  on  his  side,  was  nnder  moM  &ta  «ad 


IM 


PLOTAftda'0  LIVES. 


I,  leit,  If  IMr  npsUle  ww«  deitrayed,  Im 
■boald  foil  into  ihb  hftndi  ot  tbe  LMadmnonbuis, 
who  hatod  hinou 

At  that  time,  the  whole  atreiiffth  of  the  Atheni- 
uu  lay  at  Samoa.  With  their  ahipo  aoDt  out  from 
thence»  they  lecofend  aom^  of  tae  towna  which 
>had  revolted,  and  othera  they  kept  to  their  daty; 
•mild  at  lea  they  ware  iu  aome  meaaare  able  to 
maiLe  head  agaiost  their  eneroiea.  Bat  they  were 
■cfrald  of  Tlffaphernea,  and  the  Ph«enician  fleet 
Qf  a  hundrad  and  fifty  ahipe,  which  were  laid 
to  be  coming  againat  theiti;  for  against  anoh  a 
force  they  could  not  hope  to  defend  themeelTM. 
Aicibiadee,  apprised  of  this,  privately  sent  a  mes- 
aeuger  to  the  principal  Athenians  at  Samoa,  to 
ffiye  I  hem  hopes  tliat  be  would  procure  them  the 
trieudahip  of  Tiasapliernea :  not  to  recommend 
himaelf  to  the  people,  whom  he  could  not  trust; 
bat  to  oblige  tlie  nobility,  if  they  would  bat  exert 
their  aaperiority,  rspreas  the  insolence  of  the 
eommonalty,  and,  talcing  tlie  government  Into 
their  own  hands,  by  that  meana  save  their  coan- 
try. 

All  the  oflleera  readily  embraced  his  propoeat, 
«s«ept  Phrynlcbaa,  who  waa  of  the  Ward  of  iHra* 
dM.  He  alone  saspected,  what  was  really  the 
oaae,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  very  little  conaequenco 
to  Alcibiadea  whether  an  oligarchy  or  democracy 
prevailed  <n  Athena;  that  it  was  his  business  to 

£t  himsolf  recalled  by  any  means  whatever,  and 
It,  thererore,  by  hia  invectives  against  the 
people,  htt  wanted  only  to  iusiniiate  himself  Into 
the  goad  graces  of  the  nobility.  Upon  tlieoe 
reaaona  proceeded  the  opposition  of  Phrynichus: 
liat  seifiug  his  opinion  disregarded,  and  that  Alci- 
biadea must  certainly  become  his  enemy,  he  gave 
oecret  intelligence  to  Astyochos,  the  enemy's  ad- 
miral, of  the  doable  part  which  Alcibiadea  acted, 
advising  him  to  beware  of  his  designs,  and  to 
aeeare  hia  parson.  But  he  knew  not  that  while 
he  was  betraying,  he  was  himself  betrayed.  For 
Aatyochuay  wanting  to  make  hia  court  to  Tlssa- 
•hernea,  informed  Alcibiadea  of  the  afiair,  who, 
ke  knew,  liad  the  ear  of  that  grandee. 

Alcibiadea  immediately  sent  proper  peiaona  to 
Samoa,  with  an  accusation  againat  Phrynicbos; 
who,  aeelug  no  oilier  reaonree,  as  everybody  was 
igalnst  him,  and  ezpreaaed  great  indignation  at 
hia  belMvior,  attempted  to  cure  one  evU  with  an- 
other and  a  greater.  For  he  seat  to  Astyochas  to 
4omphiln  of  his  rsveaHug  hia  secret,  and  to  oSor 
to  deliver  up  to  him  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  and 
•rmy.  Thia  treason  of  Phryalchos,  however,  did 
ao  injury  to  the  Athenians,  because  it  was  again 
betniyed  by  Astyochua;  for  he  laid  the  whole 
■Mtter  before  Alcibiadea.  Phrynichua  had  the  sa- 
gacity to  foresee  and  expect  another  accusation 
vom  Alcibiadea,  and»  to  be  beforehand  with  him, 
he  himself  forewaMed  the  Atheniaas,  that  tlie 
anamy  would  endeavor  to  surprise  them,  and, 
therefore,  desired  them  to  be  open  their  guard,  to 
keep  on  board  their  afafpa^  and  to  fortify  their 
camp. 

while  the  Athi  alana  were  doing  this,  letters 
•ame  from  Aieiblaces  again,  advising  them  to  be- 
ware of  Phrynichus,  who  bad  uudertuLen  to  betray 
their  fleet  to  the  enemy;  but  they  gave  no  credit 
to  theee  dispatches,  MUpposing  that  Alcibiadea,  who 
perfectly  knew  the  preparations  and  intentions  of 
the  enemy,  abased  that  knowledge  to  the  raising 
^f  sueh  a  ealnuiiiy  against  Phrynichus.  Yet  a£ 
terward,  when  Phrynichus  was  stabbed  in  full 
ttsembly  by  one  of  Hermon's  soldiers,  who  kept 
guard  tliat  day,  the  Atheaiana  taking  cogaiiaBce 
of  the  matter,  after  his  death,  condemned  PhrynU 
tfhua  ao  gailty  #f  tiMison,  and  ardand  fiarinaii 


and  hit  party  to  ba  eivwned  far  dlapatrftiagt 
traitor. 

The  friends  of  Aldblades  who  now  had  a  sops- 
rier  interest  at  Sunos,  sent  Plsander  to  Athens,  ts 
change  the  form  of  government,  by  encouragiag 
the  nobility  to  aasume  It,  and  to  deprive  the  peppk 
of  their  power  and  privileges,  aa  the  ceoditioa 
upon  which  Alcibiadea  would  procnre  them  the 
friendship  and  alliance  of  Tissapheraes.  Hili 
waa  the  color  of  the  pretense  made  use  of  by  thoss 
who  wanted  to  introdnoe  an  oligarchy.  Bot  whsa 
that  body  which  were  called  Ike  five  Umuatni,  bat 
In  fact  were  only  four  kundrtd,*  had  got  tbo 
power  into  their  hands,  they  paid  but  little  attea- 
tion  to  Alcibudee,  and  carried  on  tlie  war  bm 
slowly:  partly  distrusting  the  citlaona  who  did  not 
yet  relish  the  new  form  of  government,  and  pirtly 
hoping  that  the  Lacedemonians,  who  were  slwayi 
inclined  to  favor  an  oligarchy,  would  not  prasi 
them  with  their  usual  vigor. 

Such  of  the  commonalty  aa  were  at  liome,  wers 
allent  through  fear,  though  much  against  their 
will;  for  a  number  of  thooe  who  hadopenly  op> 
poseid  the  Jour  kundrtd,  ware  put  to  desth.  Bat 
when  they  tliat  were  at  Samoa  were  informed  of 
the  affair,  they  were  highly  incenaed  at  it,  and 
inclined  immediately  to  set  sail  for  the  Pyiaaa 
In  the  first  place,  however,  they  sent  for  Aicibia- 
des,  and  having  appointed  him  their  geneitl, 
ordered  him  to  lead  them  againat  tbe  tyrants,  and 
demolish  both  them  and  their  power.  On  saeh  la 
occasion,  almost  any  otiier  man,  suddenly  exalted 
by  tlie  favor  of  tbe  multitude,  would  have  thought 
he  mast  have  complied  with  all  their  humors,  and 
not  have  contradicted  tliose  In  anything,  who, 
from  a  fugitive  and  a  banished  man,  had  raised 
him  to  be  commander-in-chief  of  such  a  fleat 
and  army.  But  he  behaved  as  became  a  great 
general,  and  prevented  their  plunging  inloenw 
through  the  violence  of  their  rage.  This  caie  sf 
hia  evidently  waa  the  saving  of  the  commM- 
wealth.  For  if  they  had  aaUed  home,  as  (hey  pre- 
mised^ the  enemy  would  have  seized  on  lonlt 
immediately,  and  have  gained  tbe  Hellespont  and 
the  islanda  without  striking  a  stroke:  while  the 
Atheniana  would  have  been  engaged  in  a  cItII 
war,  of  which  Athens  itself  would  have  been  tiis 
seat  All  this  was  prevented  chiefly  by  Aleibis- 
des,  who  not  only  tried  what  arguments  would  da 
with  the  army  in  general,  and  informed  them  of 
their  danger,  but  applied  to  them  one  by  os^ 
ttsiug  entreaties  to  some  and  force  to  others;  la 
which  he  waa  assltted  by  tbe  loud  harangaes  of 
Thraaybulus,  of  Ae  ward  of  St&ra,  who  attended 
him  through  the  whole,  and  had  the  strongM 
voloe  of  any  man  among  tbe  Athenians. 

Another  ifreat  service  performed  by  Aleibiade^ 
was,  hia  ondertaking  tiiat  the  PhcBaicJaa  ilee^ 
which  the  Laoedosmoniaaa  expected  from  the  ^^>l 
of  Persia,  should  either  join  the  Atbeaians,  or  at 
least  not  act  on  the  enemy's  aide.  In  couaequene* 
of  this  promiai),  he  set  out  aa  expeditiously  as  pei- 
sible;  and  prevailed  upon  Tissaphernes  not  to 
forward  the  ships,  which  were  already  oooie  as 
far  as  Aspendos,  but  to  disappoint  and  deceive  tot 


•  It  was  at  Hm  propoied,  that  only  tbe  ingt  of  tli*  V^ 
ph  thonld  losa  thoir  aatbority,  whicli  was  to  ba  '*"***  ^ 
fir*  thoQaand  of  tita  naott  waaJlbv,  who  wera  for  tha  ntu>* 
to  be  rapaiad  tha  people.  Bat  when  PiMndar  and  bit  M>^ 
elates  fonod  tha  ftraa^b  of  their  party,  thay  earned  it  tM> 
the  old  tbrm  of  government  thoald  ba  disMirad,  aad  tM 
fiTO  Prvtaaua  thonld  ba  alaotad;  that  these  fire  iMiM 
choose  a  handred ;  tliat  each  of  tha  hnadred  siioold  chosw 
throe;  that  tha  fbdr  handred  that  alactad  thonld  b*^"^ 
sanata  with  tuprama  power,  ana  ahonld  eoasnlt  tn«i*« 
tbontaad  ealj  arbea  and  aa  sash  aULtteis  as  thqrtb«<«a 
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.  iMMh  Mm,  md 
patrtievlariy  tbe  LaeedttmovUiiu,  aecnaed  Atd- 
oi— If  of  bindexini^  that  fl«et  from  cMBlng  to  timir 
«id^  fbr  tlwy  sspFpond  he  hwi  tuMnieted  the  Per- 
rtaas  to  leftTe  the  Gnseks  lo  destroy  oeeh  other. 
And,  isdoed,  it  was  obriem  cnoarh,  that  each  a 
fovee  added  lo  either  side,  would  entirely  ha?e 
deprlYod  the  other  of  the  dominioa  of  the  eea. 

After  this  lhe>oitr  hundnd  were  soon  qoashed,* 

IkA    Maada  of  Alcihiades  very  readily  assisting 

th«i8e  who  were  for  a  daniocraey.    And  now  the 

in  the  eity  not  only  wished  for  him,  bot 

ed  liifB  to  return  ;t  yet  he  thonght  it  not 

iMat  to  letum  with  empty  hands,  or  without  having 

oflfacied  something  worthy  of  note,  but  instead  of 

baiag  iadcbtad  to  the  eompaaiion  and  fatror  of  the 

mlcitode,  to  disCingutoh  his  appearance  by  bis 

BCTit.   Parting,  therefore,  from  Samos  with  a  few 

ships,  lie  craised  oa  the  sea  of  Culdos  and  about 

te  isle  of  Coos,  where  he  got  intelligence  that 

lfindaras,the  Spartan  admiral,  was  sailed  with  his 

whole  fleet  toward  the  Heile^oot,to  iind  out  the 

AthenlRna.     Thhi  made  hhn  hasten  to  tbe  aseis- 

tanoe  of   the  latter,  and   fortunately  enough  he 

nrtred  with  his  eighteen  shlos  at  the  very  jonc 

tare  of  time,  when  the  two  neets  having  engaged 

Bear  Abydos,  eon  tinned  the  fight  from  morniog 

until  aiifhr,  one  side  baying  the  advantage  in  the 

fight  wing,  and  the  other  on  the  left 

On  tiie  appearanee  of  his  squadron,  both  sides 
entertained  a  false  opinion  of  tbe  end  of  his  coming; 
lor  tlw  Spartans  were  eneonraged  and  tbe  Athe- 
Biaaa  stroek  with  terror.  Bot  he  soOti  hoisted  tbe 
Atlieniaa  flag  on  the  admiral  galley,  and  bore 


down  <&«etly  upon  the  Peloponnesians,  who  now 
had  the  advantage,  and  were  urging  the  pursuit 
His  Tigeroaa  imptearion  pat  them  to  flight,  and 
Mlowiog  them  dose,  be  drove  them  ashore,  de- 
ilioyfttg  their  ships,  and  killing  iiioh  of  the  men 
as  endeavored  to  save  themselves  by  swinmiing: 
tbawgh  Pfaaraobsans  soeeored  them  sR  he  could 
frea  tiie  aliore,and  with  an  armed  force  attempted 
to  save  thefa*  vessets.  The  eonclvsion  was,  that 
the  Athaniana»  liaving  taken  thirty  of  the  enemy's 
ridpSy  and  recovered  their  own,  erected  a  trophy. 
AAer  thia  gtorioos  suoeeas,  Alcibtedea,  ambl- 
r  lo  afeow  bimeelf  as  sfton  as  pomlble  to  Tissa- 
prepared  presents  and  other  proper 
KlgHBeilta  for  his  frtendship  snd  hoeplta- 
Iftf,  and  then  went  to  watt  upon  him,  with  a 
prfae^y  trala.  Bat  be  was  not  weleomed  In  tbe 
wanner  ho  expecled:  for  Tissaphemea,  who  for 
aane  tiaae  had  been  acenaed  by  ftie  LacedsBmonl- 
ani^  and  waa  apprehensive  that  tbe  oharge  might 
taoeh  tJhe  king's  ear,  thought  the  coming  of  Alci« 
btadea  •  very  aeaaoaable  incident,  and  therefore 
pwt  him  ander  arrest,  add  eonfioad  him  at  Sordls, 
tmaglfliDg  that  iajurions  proosedlng  would  ba  a 
Meewa  to  clear  bintself. 

Thirty  days  after,  Aleilrtadsa  having  by  some 
waaaa  or  atiier  obtained  a  liofae,  esesped  from 
his  keepers^  and  fled  to  Chaomenv:  ami,  by  way 
aff  rsvenge,  he  pretended  tliat  Tissaphernes  pri- 
vaieiy  aet  him  at  liberty.  From  tiience  he  pamed 
%a  the  place  where  the  Athenians  arere  stationed; 
and  iieiag  informed  that  Mindarus  and  Pharna- 
btfBs  were  togatlier  at  Cyzicuro,  he  showed  tlie 
heaps  that  ii  waa  necessary  for  them  to  fight  both 

*  Tks  M«8  j«Br  that  they  w«r*  let  sp,  whleh  wm  the 
Nend  ef  tbe  nieely-eeooDd  Olympiad.  The  leulef  «ait 
Mienny  diatiii|mMh  thie  faetioa  of  fonr  hundred  fh>m  the 
MtUi  ef  torn  handred  eeteblished  hr  Solon,  which  iheie 
WMd  eel,  the  few  aioBthe  they  weie  m  power. 

tTheqMidet  dees  not  apeak  of  this  arrival  of  Aleibladee, 
hapMfjr  he  did  aot  live  lo  have  a  clear  aeoonat  of  thif 
•ctiot,  br  he  dietl  this  jmax.  Xeaopbon»  who  coatiaaed  Ua 
hNsy,a«tiaasic 


by  sea  and  land,  nav,  even  to  flght  with 
walls,  if  that  should  be  required,  in  order  to  c 
at  tlieir  enemies ;  for,  if  the  victory  were  net 
complete  and  nniveraal,  they  could  come  at  nn 
money.  Then  he  embarked  the  foreea,  and  sallad 
to  Proconesus,  wtiere  lie  ordered  them  to  take  the 
lighter  vessels  into  the  middle  of  the  fleet,  and  to 
have  a  partlcalar  care  that  tbe  enemy  might  not 
dttoover  that  he  was  coming  againatthem«  A 
great  and  sudden  «aln  which  happened  to  fell  at 
that  time,  together  with  dreadful  thunder  and 
darknem,  was  of  great  wrvice  in  covering  hia 
operations.  For  not  only  the  enemy  were  ignorant  ^ 
of  his  design,  but  tbe  very  Athenians,  whom  he  had 
ordered  in  great  haste  on  board,  did  not  presently 
perceive  that  he  was  ander  sail.  Boon  aftor  the 
weather  cleared  up,  aud  the  Peloponnesian  shipa 
were  seen  riding  at  anchor  in  the  rood  of  Cyrt- 
oum.  Lest,  therefore,  the  enemy  should  ba 
alarmed  at  the  largeness  of  his  ileet,  and  savis 
themselves  by  getting  on  shbre,  he  directed  oMtty 
9f  tbe  officers  to  slacken  sail  and  keep  out  of 
sight,  while  he  showed  himself  with  forty  shttta 
only,  and  challenged  the  Laned»monlana  to  t&a 
combat.  The  stmtagem  had  Its  efl^ect;  for  deaplt- 
ing  tbe  smsll  numl>er  of  galloys  which  they  saw» 
they  immediately  weighed  anchor  and  d|)gag«d; 
but  the  rest  of  the  Athenian  ships  coming  up 
during  the  engagement,  the  Laoedvmonlans  wem 
struck  with  terror  and  fled.  Upon  that  Alcihi- 
ades, with  twenty  of  his  best  ships  breaking 
through  the  midst  of  them,  hastened  to  tlie  sboia, 
and  having  made  a  descent,  punned  these  that 
fled  from  the  ships,  and  killed  great  numbers  ef  « 
them.  He  likewise  defeated  Mindarus  and  Pha|i. 
nabazus,  who  came  to  their  succor.  Miodams 
made  a  brave  resistance  and  was  slain,  bnt  Phat« 
nabaaus  saved  himself  by  flight.  ' 

The  Athenians  rsmained  masters  of  tbe  fisid 
and  of  tlie  spells,  and  took  nil  the  enemy's  shipo. 
Having  also  possessed  themsslves  of  Cyzicum, 
which  was  abandonsd  by  Pharnabasns,  and  depriv« 
ed  of  the  assistance  of  the  Peloponnesians,  who 
were  almost  all  cut  oif,  diey  not  only  secured  the 
Hellespont,  bot  entirely  cleaied  the  eaa  of  the  Lae^ 
dmmonlans.  The  Istler also  wssioteroeptsd,  which, 
in  the  laconic  style,  wm  to  give  the  Mpkmri  an  ao- 
coont  of  their  misfortune.  *<Our  glory  is  faded. 
Mindarus  Is  slain.  Omr  soldiers  am  starvlag;  aad 
we  know  not  what  atop  to  take." 

On  the  other  hand,  AloiMade^s  inett  waio  m 
elated,  and  took  so  much  upon  them,  beeoMa 
they  had  always  been  vieterioos,  that  they  waedd 
not  vouchsafe  even  to  mliT  with  other  troapa  that 
had  been  aometimes  beaton.  It  happened,  mi 
long  before,  that  Tbrasyllos  having  misearried  te 
his  attempt  upon  Ephesus,  the  Bpheeians  ersetsd 
a  trophy  of  brsas  in  reprosch  of  tbe  Athenlaaa.* 
Tbe  soldiers  ef  AlcibhMies,  therefore,  npbraidad 
those  of  Thrsoylltts  with  this  afiblr,  magnlfytaf 
themselves  and  their  general,  and  diadaining  to 
join  the  others,  either  in  the  place  of  exerolM  er 
in  the  camp.  But  soon  after,  when  Phamabaaa  i 
with  a  •Irong  body  of  horse  and  foot  atlaeked  the 
forces  of  Tbrssyllos,  who  were  ravagiag  the 
country  about  Abydos,  AlciUades  raarehed  to 
their  aaaistance,  routed  the  enemy,  and  together 
with  ThrasyllttS)  pursued  them  until  night  Then 
he  admitted  Thrasyllus  into  his  compsny,  aad 
witli  matual  civliities  and  satisfaction  they  rs* 
tamed  to  the  camp.     Neit  day  he  erscted  a 


•  Trophiet  bethre  had  bees  ef  wood,  hst  die  Bahsalaas 
eieeted  M»  of  biaaa,  te  perpetaau  the  infamy  ef  the  Athe- 
aiaas;  aad  it  waa  ibia  new  and  moftiryinc  cUcnmataaee 
with  which  Alclbiadet's  loldien  rev>aohed  UMie  ef  thra* 
lyBai.    MMbr«iai.aBi^ 
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tiophy,  and  istniidend  the  previnee  which  wm 
under  Pharnai»za«i  without  the  least  opposition. 
The  priest  and  prieateM  he  made  prisoners,  among 
the  rest,  hot  soon  dismissed  them  without  ransom. 
From  thence  he  intended  to  proceed  and  lay  siege 
to  Chaloedon,  which  had  withdrawn  its  alliance 
from  the  Athenian!,  and  received  a  Lacediemo- 
aJan  garrison  and  goremor;  but  being  informed 
that  the  Chalcedonians  had  collected  their  cattle 
and  com,  and  sent  It  ail  to^Ji^  Bithynians,  their 
friends,  he  led  his  army  t^he  frontier  of  the 
Bithynians,  and  sent  a  herald  before  him  to  sum- 
mon them  to  surrender  It.  They,  dreading  his 
lesentment,  gave  up  the  booty,  and  entered  into 
•n  alliance  with  him. 

Afterward  he  returned  to  the  siege  of  Chalce- 
don,  and  inclosed  it  with  a  wall,  which  reach- 
«d  from  sea  to  sea.  Pharnabazus  advanced  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  Hlpnocrates,  the  governor, 
•allied  out  with  his  whole  force  to  attack  the 
Athenians.  But  Alcibiades  drew  up  his  army  so 
as  to  encage  them  both  at  once,  and  he  defeated 
them  botn;  Pharnabazus  betaking  himself  to  flight, 
and  Hippocrates  being  killed,  together  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  troops.  This  done,  he  sailed 
Into  the  Hellespont,  to  raise  contributions  in  the 
towns  upon  the  coast. 

In  this  voyage  he  took  Selybria:  but  in  the 
action  unnecessarily  exposed  himself  to  great  dan- 
ger. The  persona  who  promised  to  surrender  the 
town  to  him,  agreed  to  fflve  him  a  signal  at  mid- 
night with  a  lighted  torch;  but  they  were  obliKed 
to  do  it  before  the  time,  for  fear  of  some  one  that 
was  in  the  secret,  who  suddenly  altered  his  mind. 
-The  torch  therefore  being  held  up  before  the  army 
was  ready,  Alcibiades  took  about  thirty  men  with 
him,  and  ran  to  the  walls,  having  ordered  the  rest 
to  follow  as  fast  as  possible.  The  gate  was  open- 
ad  to  him,  and  twenty  of  the  conspirators  lightly 
.  armed,  joining  his  small  company,  he  advanced 
with  great  spirit,  but  soon  perceived  the  Sely- 
brians,  with  tnelr  weapons  in  their  hands,  coming 
forward  to  attack  him.  As  to  stand  and  fight 
promised  no  sort  of  success,  and  he,  who  to  that 
nour  liad  never  been  defeated,  did  not  choose  to 
fly,  he  ordered  a  trumpet  to  command  silence, 
and  proclamation  to  be  made,  that  the  Selybrians 
Mkmtd  not,  under  the  pain  of  the  Republic's  high 
displeasure,  take  up  amu  ogoinMt  the  Athenians. 
Their  inclination  to  the  combat  was  then  imme- 
diately damped,  partly  from  a  supposition  that  the 
whole  Athenian  army  was  within  the  walls,  and 
partly  from  the  hopes  they  conceived  of  coming 
to  honorable  terms.  While  they  were  talking  to- 
gether of  this  order,  the  Athenian  army  came  up, 
and  Alcibiades  rightly  conjecturing  that  the  in- 
clinations of  the  Selybrians  were  for  peace,  was 
afraid  of  giving  the  Thracians  an  opportunity  to 
plunder  the  town.  These  last  came  down  in  great 
numbers  to  serve  under  him  as  volunteers,  from  a 
particular  attachment  to  his  person;  bat,  on  this 
'  occasion,  he  sent  them  all  out  of  the  town;  aud 
upon  the  submission  of  the  Selybrians,  he  saved 
them  from  being  pillaged,  demanding  only  a  sum 
of  money,  and  leaving  a  garrison  in  the  place. 

Meantime,  the  other  generals,  who  carried  on 
the  siege  of  Chalcedon,  came  to  an  agreement 
with  Pharnabazus  on  these  conditions;  namely, 
that  a  sum  of  money  should  be  paid  them  by 
pharnabazus;  that  the  Chalcedonians  "should  re- 
turn to  their  allegiance  to  the  republic  of  Athens; 
and  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  the  province 
•f  which  Pharnabazus  was  governor,  who  under- 
took tliat  the  Atiienlan  ambassadors  should  be 
conducted  safe  to  the  king.  Upon  the  return  of 
AteibiadssyPhamabasnsdsiiradt  that  ho  too  would 


to  the  imiffiiiMwin  aT  te  acUdes,  but 

Alcibiades  Insisted  that  Phamabazoa  should  sweu 
first  When  the  treaty  wss  reciprocally  con- 
firmed with  an  oath,  Alcibiades  went  againU 
Byzantium,  which  had  revolted,  and  drew  a  line 
of  circumvallation  about  the  city.  While  he  wu 
thus  employed,  Anazilaos,  Lycurgua,  and  soam 
others,  secretly  promised  to  deliver  op  the  place, 
on  condition  that  he  would  keep  it  from  being 
plundered.  '  Hereupon,  he  caused  it  to  be  report- 
ed, that  certain  weiglity  and  uneiopected  afiain 
called  him  back  to  Ionia,  and  in  the  day-time  be 
set  sail  with  his  whole  fleet:  but  returning  at 
night,  he  hUnself  disembarked  with  the  Taad 
forces,  and  posting  tliem  under  the  wails,  he  com- 
manded them  not  to  make  the  least  noises  At 
the  same  time  the  ships  made  for  the  harbor,  and 
the  crews  pressinff  in  with  loud  shouts  and  great 
tumult,  astonished  the  Byzantines,  who  expected 
no  such  matter.  Thus  an  opportunity  was  given 
to  those  within  the  walls,  who  favored  the  Athe- 
nians, to  receive  them  in  greet  security,  while 
every  body's  attention  was  engaged  upon  the  har- 
bor and  the  ships. 

The  affiur  passed  not,  however,  without  blows. 
For  the  Peloponneslans,  Bmotians,  and  Megaren- 
sians,  who  were  at  Byzantium,  having  driven  the 
ships'  crews  back  to  their  vessels,  and  perceiving 
that  the  Athenian  land  forces  were  got  into  the 
town,  charged  them  too  with  great  vigor.  The 
dispute  was  sharp  and  the  shock  great,  but  victory 
declared  for  Alcibiades  and  Theramenes.  The 
former  of  these  generals  commanded  the  right 
wing,  and  the  latter  the  left.  About  three  hua- 
drea  of  the  enemy,  who  survived,  were  taken 
prisoners.  Not  one  of  the  Byzantines,  after  the 
tiattle,  was  either  put  to  death  or  banished;  for 
such  were  the  terms  on  which  Uie  town  was  given 
up,  that  the  citizens  should  be  safe  in  their  pe^ 
sons  and  their  goods. 

Hence  it  wss,  that  when  Anazilaus  wss  tried  at 
Lacedsemon  for  treason,  he  made  a  defense  which 
reflected  no  disgrace  upon  his  past  behavior:  for 
he  told  them,  *<That  not  being  a  Laoedaimoniaiii 
but  a  Byzantine;  and  seeing  not  Lacedemon  hot 
Byzantium  in  danger;  lis  communication  with 
those  that  might  have  relieved  it  stopped;  and  the 
Peloponneslans  and  Bcsotians  eating  up  the  pro- 
visions that  were  left,  while  the  Byzantines,  wllh 
their  wives  and  children,  were  starving:  he  had 
not  betrayed  the  town  to  an  enemy,  but  delivered 
it  from  calamity  and  war:  herein  imitating  the 
wortliiest  men  among  the  Laoedemoniani,  who 
had  no  other  rule  of  justice  and  honor,  but  by  sU 
possible  means  to  serve  their  country."  The 
Lacedemonians  were  so  much  pleased  with  this 
speech,  that  thev  acquitted  htm,  and  all  that  wen 
concerned  with  nim. 

Alcibiades,  by  this  time,  desirous  to  see  hli 
native  country,  and  stiU  more  desirous  to  be  leea 
by  his  countrymen,  after  so  many  ffloriooa  vifr* 
tories,  set  sail  with  tlie  Athenian  ffeet,  adoriieii 
with  many  shields  and  other  spoils  of  the  enemy; 
a  great  number  of  ships  that  he  had  taken  making 
up  the  rear,  and  the  flags  of  many  more  which  he 
had  destroyed  being  carried  in  triumph;  for  all  of 
them  together  were  not  fewer  than  two  hundred. 
But  as  to  what  is  added,  by  Dnris  the  SamisOf 
who  boasts  of  his  being  descended  from  Alci- 
biades, that  the  oars  kept  time  to  the  flate  of 
Chrysogonus,  who  had  been  victorious  in  the 
Pythian  games;  that  Callipides  the  tragedian,  ftt- 
tired  in  his  buskins,  magnificent  robes,  and  other 
theatrical  ornaments,  gave  orders  to  those  who 
labored  at  the  oars;  and  that  the  admiral  galley 
entand  tha  harbor  with  a  puipia  sail;  ai  1/  u* 
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whale  Imd  bem  «  compuiy  who  had  proeeeded 
frocn  «  defaftiich  to  rach  •  frolic;  thess  are  partlea- 
bars  net  mentfamed  either  by  Theopompas,  Epbo* 
ms,  or  XeBopbon.  Nor  is  it  probable,  that  at  bis 
return  from  exile,  and  after  sueb  miafortanee  w 
fa»  had  aoilered.  he  woald  Inaiilt  the  AtheniaDs  iu 
that  oiannar.  So  far  from  it,  that  he  approached 
the  afaoie  with  some  fear  mnd  caation;  nor  did  he 
'rentBre  to  diaembark*  nntiU  aa  he  stood  upon  the 
4eck,  he  saw  hiacooaia  Earyptolemos,  with  many 
oiheTB  of  his  frieDds  and  relations,  comin|^  to  rs- 
eeire  and  InTite  him  to  land. 

When  he  waa  landed,  the  mnltitnde  that  came 
o«t  to  neet  him  did  not  Toacbsafe  so  much  as  to 
loelc  apoo  the  other  Kenerals,  but  crowding  up  to 
htm,  bafled  him  wim  shouts  of  joy,  conducted 
him  OQ  the  way,  and  auch  as  could  approach  him 
ennrned  him  with   garlands;   while  those  who 
cenld  not  come  np  so  close,  viewed  him  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  the  old  men  pointed  him  ont  to  the 
'^otng.     Many  teara  were  mixed  with  the  pnblio 
jsy,  and  the  memory  of  past  misfortunes  with  the 
Mm  of  their  present   snccea.    For  they  con- 
daded  that  they  ahoold  not  hare  miscarried  in 
Siefly,  er  Indeed  hsw^  failed  in  any  of  their  ex 
pectatSons^  if  they  had  left  the  direction  of  affairs, 
and  tlie  command  of  the  forces,  to  Alcibiades; 
dnee  now,  haTinr  exerted  himKlf  in  behalf  of 
Athens,  when  it  had  almost  lost  its  dominion  of 
the  sea,  waa  baldly  able  to  defend  its  own  suburbs, 
and  was  moreoTer  barasBed  with  intestine  broils, 
be  bad  raised  it  from  that  low  and  ruinous  condi- 
tion, so  as  not  only  to  restore  Its  maritime  power, 
bnt  to  render  it  Tictorious  everywhere  by  land. 

The  act  for  recalling  him  from  banishment  had 
been  paased  at  the  motion  of  Critias  the  son  of 
CallaBBchnis,*  as  appears  from  his  elegies,  in  which 
he  pats  Alcibiades  in  mind  of  his  service: 

f f  nn  no  1BOIV  JB  hapless  •zile  mous, 
Tbe  pcsise  is  iniae 

The  people  preaently  meeting  in  fnll  assembly, 
Akflriadea  came  In  among  them,  and  having  In  a 
pathetic  manner  bewailed  his  misfortunes,  he  very 
madestiy  complained  of  their  treatment,  ascribing 
an  to  bia  liaid  fortane,  and  tbe  influence  of  some 
envloas  demon.  He  then  proceeded  to  discourse 
of  the  bopieB  and  designs  of  tlieir  enemies,  against 
whom  bo  need  his  utmost  endeavors  to  animate 
tfaem.  And  they  were  so  much  pleased  with  his 
harangroe  that  they  crowned  him  with  crowns  of 
fold,  and  save  him  tbe  absolute  command  of  their 
loffcea  bolb  by  aea  and  land.  They  llliewlsa  made 
a  drcree,  that  hia  estate  should  be  restored  to  him, 
and  that  the  Eamolpids  and  the  heralds  shonld 
lake  off  tbe  execrations  which  they  had  pro- 
noaaeed  against  him  by  order  of  the  people. 
While  the  rest  were  employed  in  expiations  for 
this  parpose,  Tbeodoros,  the  high  priest  said, 
**For  his  pert,  he  had  never  denounced  any  curse 
againrt  him,  if  he  had  done  no  injury  to  the  com- 
monwealth." 

.  this  glory  and  prosperity  of  Alcibiades, 

people  were  still  uneasy,  looking  upon  the 

time  of  bis  arrival  as  ominous.    For  on  that  very 

day  was  kept  the  PlynUria,f  or  purifying  of  the 


*  Tkjs  Critias  was  oneie  to  Plato's  mother,  and  the  tama 
Am  be  itttrodfces  in  liif  dialogfnea.  Though  now  the  friend 
«r  Aleibudaa,  yet  as  the  lost  of  power  destrojs  all  ties, 
whea  OM  oTtbff  thirtj  tyrants,  ba  beeaaie  his  bitter  enemr, 
nA  leediajr  to  Ljsaoder,  assured  him,  that  Athens  woiild 
MTtr^e  (pict,  or  ft>axta  safe,  nntil  AleiUiades  was  destroy- 

ai.    Cniias  was  afterward  slain  hj  Thnuybulus,  when  fie 

lilm«s4  Atheas  fcem  tliat  tjranay. 
t  Osi&at  di^,  vfaeo  tbe  statue  of  Minerra  was  washed, 

Ibt  nmfjtt  wen  eaco0pu««<l  vriih  a  eord,  to  denote  that 

tlij  vse  ibnt  sp,  as  was  eostomaiy  os  all  la&ospicioQS 


goddaas  Mloem.  It  wa  tha  twaaty»flflh  of  May> 
when  the  praxterglds  perform  those  eeremoaiea 
which  are  not  to  be  revealed,  disrobing  the  imaga 
and  covering  it  up.  Hence  it  is,  that  the  Atbe* 
niaas,  of  all  days,  reckon  this  the  most  unlucky* 
and  take  the  most  care  not  to  do  bnslness  upon  it 
And  it  seemed  that  the  goddeas  did  not  receive 
him  graciously,  but  ratlMr  with  aversion,  since 
she  hid  her  face  from  him.  Notwithstanding  all 
thla,  everything  ancceeded  according  to  his  wish; 
three  hundred  galleys  were  manned  and  readv  to 
put  to  sea  again:  bnt  a  laudable  seal  detained  him 
until  the  celebration  of  the  myateries.*  For  after 
the  LacedsBmonlana  had  fortified  Decelea,  which 
commanded  the  roads  to  Eleusls,  the  feast  waa 
not  kept  with  Its  usual  pomp,  because  they  were 
obliged  to  conduct  the  procession  by  sea;  the  sa* 
crimes,  the  sacred  dances,  and  other  ceremonies 
which  had  been  performed  on  the  way,  called 
holy,  while  the  image  of  Baecbua  was  oarried  In 
proceasion,  being  on  that  account  necessarUv  omit- 
ted. Alcibiades,  tlierefore,  judged  it  would  be  an 
act  conducive  to  the  honor  of  the  gods,  and  to  hia 
reputation  with  men,  to  reatore  thooe  rites  to  their 
due  solemnitv,  by  conducting  the  procession  with 
his  army,  and  guarding  it  against  tlie  enemy.  By 
that  means,  either  king  Agis  would  be  humbleo, 
if  he  suffered  it  to  pass  unmolested,  or  if  he  attacked 
the  convoy,  Alcibiades  would  have  a  fight  to 
maintain  in  the  cause  of  piety  and  religion,  for 
the  most  venerable  of  Its  mysteries,  in  tbe  sight  of 
his  coantry;  and  all  his  fellow-citizens  would  ba 
witnesses  of  bis  valor. 

When  he  had  determined  upon  this,  and  com* 
munlcated  his  design  to  the  £umolfiidm  and  tlia 
heralds,  he  placed  sentinels  upon  the  eminences, 
and  set  out  his  advanced  guard  aa  soon  as  it  waa 
light  Next  he  took  tha  priests,  tha  persons  ini- 
tiated, and  those  who  had  the  charge  of  initiating 
others,  and  covering  them  with  his  forces,  led 
them  on  in  great  order  and  profound  silence;  ex- 
hibiting  in  that  march  a  spectacle  so  august  and 
venerable,  that  those  who  did  not  envy  Aim  de- 
clared he  had  performed  not  only  Uie  office  of  n 
general,  but  of  a  high  priest:  not  a  man  of  the 
enemy  dared  to  attack  him,  and  he  conducted  the 
procession  bsck  in  great  safety;  which  both  exalt- 
ed him  In  his  own  Uioughts,  and  gave  tbe  soldiery 
such  an  opinion  of  him,  that  they  considered 
themselves  as  invincible  while  under  his  com- 
mand. And  he  gained  si^ch  an  Influence  over  tha 
mean  and  iodigent  part  of  the  people,  that  they 
were  passionately  desirous  to  see  him  invested 
with  absolute  power;  insomuch  that  some  of  them 
applied  to  him  in  persou,  and  exhorted  him,  in 
order  to  quash  the  malignity  of  envy  at  once,  to 
abolish  the  privileges  of  the  people,  and  the  laws, 
and  to  quell  those  busy  spirits  who  would  others 
wise  be  the  ruin  of  the  state;  for  then  ha  might 
direct  affaire  and  proceed  to  action,  without  lear 
of  groundless  Impeachments. 

What  opinion  he  himaelf  had  of  this  proposal 
we  know  not;  but  this  is  certain,  that  the  princi- 
pal citizens  were  so  apprehensive  of  his  aiming  at 
arbitrary  power,  that  they  got  him  to  embark  aa 
soon  as  possible;  and  the  more  to  expedite  tbo 
matter,  they  ordered  among  other  things,  that  lie 
should  have  the  choice  of  his  colleafues.  Putting 
to  sea,  therefore,  with  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships, 
he  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  Andros,  where  he  fought 


days.    They  carried  dried  fi^^s  in  procession,  becaase  thai 
was  the  first  fruit  which  was  eaten  after  acorns. 

*  The  festival  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine  continued  nine 
days.  On  the  sixth  day  they  oarried  in  pftieession  to  Eles. 
sis  the  statne  of  Bncchns,  whofla  they  snppoaed  to  bo  the 
son  of  Japitar  and  Cant.       ^ 
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tad  deftttad  Ite  AaatiuH,  and  mieli  of  Om  Uoe- 
dvmoniaiw  m  aaritted  tbam.  Bat  yet  he  did  not 
attaek  the  city,  which  fave  hia  enemiet  the  fint 
oecaaloB  for  the  charge  which  they  afterward 
brought  againat  him.  lodeedi  if  ever  man  was 
mined  by  a  high  distinction  of  character,  it  waa 
Alcibiadea.*  For  his  continuai  aneoeesea  luui 
procured  each  an  opinion  of  his  courage  and  ca- 
pacity, tliat  when  afterward  he  happened  to  fail 
in  what  he  undertook,  it  waa  suspected  to  be  from 
want  of  inclination,  and  no  one  would  believe  it 
waa  from  want  of  ability;  they  thought  nothing 
too  hard  for  him,  when  lie  pleaaed  to  exert  him- 
aelf.  They  hoped  also  to  hear  that  Chloa  was 
taken,  and  all  Ionia  reduced,  and  grew  impatient 
wlien  OTerything  was  not  dispatched  as  snddenly 
aa  they  desired.  They  never  considered  the  small- 
Bess  of  his  supplies,  and  that,  havinr  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  people  who  were  furnished  out 
of  the  treasury  of  a  great  king,  he  was  often 
laid  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  his  camp,  to 
go  in  ssarch  of  money  and  provisions  for  hia  men. 
This  it  waa  that  gave  rise  to  the  last  accusation 
against  him.  Lysander,  the  Lacedemonian  ad- 
miral, ont  of  tlie  money  he  received  from  Cyrus, 
laiaed  the  wages  of  each  mariner  from  three  oboli 
a-day  to  four,  whereaa  it  was  with  difficulty  that 
Alclbtades  paid  hia  men  three.  The  latter,  there- 
fore, went  into  Carta  to  raise  money,  leaving  the 
fleet  in  charge  with  Antiochua,!  who  waa  an 
aaperienced  seaman,  bnt  rash  and  Inconsiderate. 
Though  he  had  express  orders  from  Alcibiadea  to 
let  no  provocation  from  the  enemy  bring  him  to 
hataid  an  engagement,  yet,  in  his  contempt  of 
those  orders,  having  taken  some  troops  on  noard 
bia  own  galley  and  one  more,  he  stood  for  Ephesus, 
where  the  enemy  lay,  and  as  he  sailed  by  the 
heads  of  their  ships,  insulted  them  in  the  most 
tnauffisrable  manner,  both  by  words  and  actions. 
Lysander  sent  out  a  few  ships  to  pursue  him;  but 
aa  the  whole  Athenian  fleet  came  up  to  assist 
Antiochns,  he  drew  out  the  rest  of  his  and  gave 
battle,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  He  slew 
Antiochtts  himself,  took  many  ships  and  men, 
and  erected  a  trophy.  Upon  tliis  disagreeable 
news,  Alcibiades  returned  to  Samoa,  from  whence 
be  moved  wltli  the  whole  fleet,  to  ofier  Lysander 
battle.  But  Lysander,  content  with  the  advantage 
be  had  gained,  did  not  think  proper  to  accept  it 

Among  the  enemies  whicn  Alcibiades  nad  in 
the  army,  Thrasybulus,  the  son  of  Thrason,  being 
the  most  determined,  quitted  the  csmp,  and  went 
to  Athens  to  impeach  him.  To  incense  the  peo- 
ple againat  him,  he  declared  in  full  assembly,  that 
Alcibiadea  had  been  the  ruin  of  their  affairs,  and 
the  means  of  losing  their  ships,  by  his  insolent 
and  imprudent  behavior  in  command,  and  by 
leaving  the  direction  of  everything  to  persons 
who  had  got  into  credit  with  him  through  the 
great  merit  of  drinking  deep  and  cracking  sea- 
men's jokes;  while  he  was  securely  traversing  the 
Crovinees  to  raise  money,  indulging  his  love  of 
qoor,  or  abandoning  himself  to  his  pleasures 
with  the  ^courtesans  of  Ionia  sad  Abydos:  and  this 
at  a  time  when  the  enemy  waa  stationed  at  a 
small  distance  from  his  fleet  It  was  also  objects 
•d  to  him,  that  he  had  built  a  castle  in  Thrace 
mar  the  city  of  Bisanthe,  to  be  made  use  of  as  a 


*  It  VM  Dot  altofctlasr  th«  vnivenslity  of  bit  iveeeit  tliat 
ftndarad  AIciblad«s  soBpeeted,  wh«n  lio  oun«  ihort  of  pob* 
lie  •jmoetation.  Tho  dnpIieitT  of  hit  ebsncter  it  obviovt 
fiom  Uio  wholo  aeeonnt  of  hit  life.  Ut  paid  not  tho  leatt 
Mgaid  to  voracity  in  political  mauen;  aad  it  it  not  to  bo 
wottdorod  if  tocb  prtnciplet  made  him  contisnally  obnoxiou 
ta  Iho  tntpieiont  of  tho  people. 

t  This  waa  ho  who  caog bt  tho  qesil  ftr  hte. 


ntnat  for  hUnasU;  aa  If  ba  attbar  «oiifil  not,  «r 

would  not,  live  any  longer  in  bis  own  eoantry. 
The  Athentana  giving  ear  to  those  accuaatioaa,  ta 
ahow  their  leaentmeat  and  dislike  to  him,  ^-> 
pointed  new  commanders  of  their  forces.* 

Alcibiades  was  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  than. 
consulting  his  own  safety,  be  entirely  quitted  tha 
Athenian  army.  And  having  collected  a  band  of 
strangers,  he  made  war,  on  his  own  account, 
against  those  Thracians  who  aaknowledged  no 
king-  The  hobty  he  made,  raised  him  great 
sums;  and  at  the  same  time  he  defended  tlie  Gre- 
cian frontier  against  tha  barbariana. 

Tydeus,  Menander,  and  Adimantua,  the  new- 
made  generals,  being  now  at  JEgoa  Potamo8,t  vith 
all  the  ships  which  the  Athenians  bad  leit,  uaed 
to  atand  out  early  every  morning  and  offer  battle  to 
Lysander,  whose  station  was  at  Lampsaens^  and 
then  to  return  and  paas  the  day  in  a  disorderly 
and  careless  manner,  as  if  they  Mspispd  tbeir  aa* 
versary.  This  seemed  to  Alcibiades,  who  waa  in 
the  neighborhood,  a  matter  not  to  be  paased  over 
wi^out  notice.  He  therefore  went  and  told  the 
ganerals,t  **  He  thought  their  station  by  bo  means 
safe  in  a  place  where  there  waa  neither  town  nor 
harbor;  that  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  liave their 
provisions  and  stores  from  so  distant  a  place  aa 
Sestoe;  and  extremely  dangerons  to  let  tbmr  aea- 
men  go  aahore,  and  wander  about  at  their  plea- 
sure; while  a  fleet  was  obferving  them,  which  waa 
under  tlie  orders  of  one  man,  and  the  atricteat  dis- 
cipline imaginable.  He,  therefore,  advised  them 
to  remove  their  station  to  Sestos." 

The  generals,  however,  gave  no  attention  ta 
what  he  said;  and  Tydeus  was  even  so  inaolent  as 
to  bid  him  begone,  for  that  tiiey,  not  he,  weia 
now  to  give  orders.  Alcibiades,  suspecting  tl»t 
there  was  some  treachery  in  the  case,  retired,  teH* 
ing  his  acquaintance,  who  conducted  him  ont  of 
the  camp,  that  if  he  had  not  been  inaalted  in 
such  an  insupportable  manner  by  the  generals,  lie 
would  in  a  few  days  have  obliged  me  Laceds^ 
moniana,  however  unwilling,  either  to  come  to  an 
action  at  sea,  or  else  to  quit  their  ships.  Tliis  to 
some  appeared  a  vain  l>oast;  but  to  others  it  seem- 
ed not  at  all  improbable,  since  he  might  have 
brought  down  a  number  of  Thracian  archers  and 
cavalry,  to  attack  and  harass  the  LaeedsBmonlaa 
camp.^ 

The  event  aoon  showed  that  he  indged  right  of 
the  errors  which  the  Athenians  bad  committed 
if  or  Lysander  falling  upon  them  when  they  least 
expected  it,  eight  galleys  only  escaped,]}  along 
with  Conon;  the  rest,  not  much  short  of  two  hun- 
dred, were  taken  and  carried  away,  together  with 
three  thousand  prisoners,  who  were  afterward  put 
to  death.  And  within  a  short  time  after,  Lysan- 
der took  Athens  itself,  burned  the  shipping,  and 
demolished  the  long  walls. 

Alcibiades,  alarmed  at  this  success  of  the  Laos- 


*  Thoy  appoiaud  ton  foneralt.    Xmapk.  Kb.  i. 

t  Plntaran  pattot  OTor  alnott  thiee  voart;  namely,  tbs 
tweaty>fifUi  or  tho  Peloponnotian  war;  liio  twenty-aizth,  ia 
which  the  Atheniant  obtained  the  victory  at  Arginnts,  aad 
pat  tix  of  tho  ten  generalt  to  death,  vpon  a  tHight  aecai*> 
tion  of  their  ooUeacno  Theramenet;  and  almett  tho  whole 
twenty.teventh,  toward  the  end  of  which  the  Atlnniaat  tail^ 
ed  to  JEgo»  Potamot,  whore  tliey  receiTod  the  blow  that  ii 
tpoken  of  in  thii  place. 

t  The  oiBcert  at  the  head  of  the  Grecian  amiet  and  navy, 
were  tometimet  called  foneralt,  tometinet  admiralt,  be- 
canto  they  commonly  commanded  liolh  by  tea  aad  land. 

i  When  a  fleet  remained  tometime  at  one  particnlar  tt»> 
tion,  there  wat  fonerally  a  body  of  land  foreet,  aad  pan  of 
the  marinert  too,  encamped  npon  the  thore. 

H  There  wat  a  ninth  ship  called  Paralnt,  whieh  iio>po< 
and  carried  the  newt  of  tbeir  delbat  to  Athens.  Csass 
kisuelf  latirea  l»  Cypnn, 
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both  at  tea 
«od  laad»  retirwl  into  Bithynia.    Thither  he  or- 
dered mneh  treasare  to  be  aeiit,  and  took  large 
■rnns  with  him,  bat  still  left  more  behind  in  the 
raMle  vhera  he  had  resided.    In  Bithynia  he  once 
moKe  lost  peat  part  of  his  subatance,  being  strip- 
ped by  the  Thiaciana  there;  which  determined  him 
to  ^  to  Artazerzes,  and  entreat  bis  protection. 
He  imagined  that  the  king  upon  trial,  would  find 
him   BO   leas  aenriceabie  thkn  Thamlstocles  had 
Ve«n.  and  he  had  a  better  pretense  to  his  patron- 
vgie;  for  he  waa  not  going  to  solicit  the  king's  aid 
agaim*  h la  countrymen,  as  Themistocles  had  done, 
hnt  for  hia  conntrv  against  its  worst  enemies.  He 
oonehided  that  Phamabaans  was  most  likely  to 
procure  him  a  safe  condact»  and  therefore  went  to 
him  in  Phrygia,  wiiere  he  stayed  some  time,  mak- 
ing hia  eonrt,  and  receiving  marks  of  respect. 

It  wmm  a  grief  to  the  Athenians  to  be  deprived 
of  liselr  power  and  dominion,  bat  when  Lysander 
rnbbed  inem  also  of  their  liberty,  and  pat  their  city 
Aodex  the  aathori^  of  thirty  chiefs,  they  were  still 
more  miaeiably  afflicted.    Now  their  affairs  were 
rained,  they  perceived  with  regret  the  measares 
which   would  haye  saved  tliem,  and  which  they 
Had  aeelected  to  make  nae  of;  now  they  acknowl- 
edged ilieir  bliadness  and  errors,  and  looked  upon 
their  second  qnanel  with  Alcibiades  as  the  great- 
est of  thooB  erroia.    They  had  cast  him  off  with- 
out   &iiy  offense  of  his:  tlieir  anger  had  been 
Roozuied  npon  the  ill  conduct  of  bis  lieutenant  in 
hKangr   e  few  ships,  and  tiieir  own  conduct  had 
been  eliO  worse,  in  depriving  the  commonwealth 
of  Uae  most  excellent  aitd  valiant  of  all  its  goner- 
nLsL      Tet  amidst  their  pieaent  misery  theve  was 
one  aiight  glimpae  of  hope,  that  while  Alcibiades 
■arrived,  Athene  eonld  not  be  utterly  nndone. 
For  he  who  before  was  not  content  to  lead  an  in- 
nctiye,  tfaoagh  peaceable  life,  in  exile,  wonld  not 
xiow,  if  hia  own  affairs  were  upon  anv  tolerable 
footifi^,  ait  still  and  see  the  insolence  of  the  Laoe- 
daefocmians,  and  tlie  madness  of  tiie  thirty  tyrants, 
writhoat  endeavoring  at  some  remedy.    Nor  was 
It  at  sU  onnatnral  for  the  multitude  to  dream  of 
Wich  relief,  since  those  thijrty  duefs  themselves 
were  ae  aoiicitoaa  to  inquire  ^fler  Alcibiades,  and 
gave  so  much  attention  to  wiiat  he  was  doing  and 
oontiivlng. 

At  last,  CrJtias  represented  to  Lysander,  tiiatthe 
Laeedmmonians  conld  never  securely  enjoy  the 
empiie  of  Greece  until  the  Athenian  democraoy 
were  alisolately  destroyed.  And  though  the  Athe- 
Bians  seemed  at  present  to  bear  an  oligarchy  with 
•eme  patience,  yet  Alcibiades,  if  he  lived,  would 
aot  aniler  them  long  to  subnUt  tA  sach  a  kind  of 
govemnient.     Lysander,  however,  could  not  be 
pievailed  upon  by  tiieae  arguments,  until  he  re- 
vived private  orders    from  the  magistrales  of 
%erta,*  to  get  Alcibiades  dispatched;  whether  it 
ra  fbU  they  dreaded  his  great  capacity,  and  ea- 
Ivpikuig  Bpiiit,  or  whether  it  was  done  in  com* 


•  Th9JU9tmlmwmtmAioUm, 


plaiaanoe  to  king  Agia.  (jyaaader  then  sent  la 
Pharnabazus  to  desire  him  to  put  this  order  in  ex* 
ecttUon;  and  hft  appointed  his  brother  Magaon8» 
and  his  uncle  Snsamithres,  to  manage  the  af- 
fair. 

Alcibiades  at  that  time  resided  in  a  small  vUlaga 
in  Phrygia,  having  bis  mistress  Timandra  with 
him.  One  night  he  dreamed  that  he  was  attred 
in  his  mistress's  habit,*  and  that  as  she  held  him 
in  her  arms,  she  dressed  bis  bead,  and  painted  hia 
face  like  a  woman's.  Others  say,  he  dreamed  that 
Magaoos  cut  off  his  head  and  burned  his  body; 
and  we  are  told,  tliat  it  was  but  a  little  before  his 
death  that  he  had  this  vision.  Be  that  as  it  may# 
those  tlut  were  sent  to  assassinate  him,  not  daring 
to  enter  his  house,  surrounded  it,  and  set  It  on 
fire.  As  soon  as  he  peroeived  It,  he  got  togetiier 
large  qnanUties  of  clothes  and  hangings,  and  threw 
tlmn  open  the  fire  to  choke  it;  then  having  wrap- 
ped h&B  robe  abont  bis  left  hand,  and  taking  Ida 
sword  in  his  right,  he  sallied  through  the  fire,  and 
got  safe  out  before  the  stuff  which  he  had  thrown 
upon  it  could  catch  the  flame.  At  sight  of  liim 
the  barbarians  dispersed,  not  one  of  them  dariaf 
to  wait  for  htm,  or  to  encounter  him  liand  to  hand; 
but  standing  at  a  distance,  they  pier<^  him  with 
their  darts  and  arrows.  Thus  fell  A  cibiades.  Tha 
barbarians  retiring  after  he  was  slain,  Timandra 
wrapped  the  body  in  her  own  robes,t  and  burled 
it  as  decently  and  honorably  as  her  circnmstanoii 
would  allow. 

Timandra  M  said  to  have  been  mother  to  the 
famous  liOh,  commonly  called  the  Corinthian* 
though  Lais  was  brought  a  captive  from  Hyccarw» 
a  little  town  in  Sicily. 

Some  writers,  though  they  agree  as  to  tha  man* 
nor  of  Alcibiades's  death,  yet  difler  about  the 
oanae.  They  tell  ns,  that  catastrophe  is  not  to  be 
imputed  to  Pharnabaxus,  or  Lyaanoer,  or  the  Laoa« 
duMnonians;  but  that  Alcibiades  having  corrupted 
a  young  woman  of  a  noble  family,  in  that  eonn- 
try,  and  keeping  bw  in  his  iurase,  her  brotheni 
incensed  at  the  injury,  set  fire  in  the  night  to  tha 
house  in  which  he  lived,  and  upon  his  breaking 
through  the  flames,  killed  him  In  tlie  manner  wa 
liaye  rslatedt 


•  AleiMadci  bad  drMni«d  that  Timsadra  attirad  hia  la 
li*r  OWB  bftbic. 

t  She  bariad  bin  in  a  town  omlkd  Mclittt;  and  w«  Issia 
ffom  AthenvDs  (m  XM^MMpi),  that  the  nonnmant  ra- 
mainad  to  his  tima,  for  ba  bimself  taw  it.  Tha  amporar 
Adrian,  in  siamory  of  to  paat  a  nan,  eamad  hi««tat«ia  of 
Farvian  marbla  vo  ba  lat  vp  thaiaon,  and  oidofad  a  ball  to 
ba  saerifiead  to  him  annaally. 

t  Epbonu  tha  hiftorian,  as  ha  it  eitad  br  Diodoras  Sion- 
laa  (lib.  xW.)  civas  an  aooovat  or  hit  daath,  qoita  diilhrani 
fron  ihosa  racitad  br  Plntaieh.  Ha  says,  that  Alaibiadas, 
havinf  discovarad  tha  dasif  n  of  Cyras  tha  yovngar  to  take 
ap  arms,  informad  Pharnabaxus  of  It,  and  dasirad  that  he 
might  curry  tha  naws  to  tha  king;  bnt  Pbamabaxas  anryiag 
him  that  lionor,  sant  a  oonAdanl  of  his  own,  and  took  all 
tha  marit  to  himsalf.  Aleibiadas,  svspootinf  tha  mattM, 
want  to  Paphlafonia,  and  sovffht  to  proonra  from  tha  fova^ 
nor  lattars  of  eradanca  to  tha  kiay;  whioh  Phamabasas  «•• 
danuadiuf ,  hiiad  paopla  to  muaar  him.  Bo  was  slaia  ia 
the  fatisth  Tear  ef  his  sgs. 


tm 
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CAIUS  MAECmS  CORIOLANUS. 


The  family  ef  th%  Marcii  afforded  Rome  many 
filmtrioiis  patriciana.  Of  this  liouse  waa  Ancus 
Marciua,  wtio  waa  grandson  to  Numa  by  his 
davghier;  aa  were  alao  Publius  and  Quintns  Mar- 
eiaa,  who  supplied  Rome  with  plenty  of  the  beat 
water.  Censoriuus,  too,  who  waa  twice  appointed 
Gmasr  by  the  people  of  Rome,  and  who  proeored 
a  law  that  DO  man  shonld  ever  bear  that  office 
twice  afterward,  had  the  same  oedigree' 

Cains  Marcius,  of  whom  I  now  write,  was 
bnnght  up  by  his  mother  in  her  widowhood;  and 
tnm  him  it  appeared,  that  the  loss  of  a  fatlier, 
though  attended  with  other  disadvantagea,  Is  no 
hindrance  to  a  man's  Improving  in  virtue  and  at- 
taining to  a  distinguished  excellence;  though  bad 
men  sometimes  allege  It  aa  an  excuse  for  their  cor- 
rapt  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  the  aame  Marcius 
became  witness  to  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that 
If  a  generous  and  noble  nature  be  not  thoroughly 
formed  by  discipline,  It  will  shoot  forth  many  bad 
qnalities  along  with  the  good,  as  the  richest  soil, 
If  not  cultivated,  produces  the  rankest  weeds.  His 
vadannted  courage  and  firmness  of  mind  excited 
him  to  many  great  actions,  and  carried  him 
through  them  with  honor.  But,  at  the  same  time, 
the  violence  of  his  passions,  his  spirit  of  contention 
and  excessive  obstinacy,  rendered  him  un tractable 
and  disagreeable  in  conversation.  So  that  those 
wry  persons  who  saw  with  admiration  his  soul 
nnuiaiken  with  pleasures,  tolls,  and  riches,  and 
allowed  him  to  be  posseesed  of  the  virtues  of  tem- 
perance, justice,  and  fortitude,  yet  in  the  councils 
and  affairs  of  state,  could  not  endure  his  imperious 
tamper  and  that  savage  manner,  wlilch  waa  too 
haughty  for  a  republic.  Indeed,  there  is  no  other 
advantage  to  be  had  from  a  liberal  education, 
aqual  to  tliat  of  polishing  and  softening  our  nature 
by  reason  and  discipline;  for  that  produces  an 
aveaneas  of  behavior,  and  iMinishes  from  our 
manners  all  extremes.  There  is  this,  however,  to 
be  said,  that  in  those  times  military  abilities  were 
deemed  by  the  Romans  tiie  highest  excellence,  in- 
aomnch  that  the  term  which  they  use  for  virtue 
In  general,  was  applied  by  them  to  valor  in  par- 
ticular. 

Marcius,  for  his  part,  had  a  more  than  ordinary 
inclination  for  war,  and  therefore  from  a  child  be- 
ffan  to  handle  his  weapons.  As  he  thought  that  arti- 
ficial arms  availed  but  little,  unless  those  with  which 
nature  has  supplied  us  be  well  improved,  and 
kept  ready  for  use,  he  so  prepared  himself  by  ex- 
ercise for  every  lilnd  of  combat,  that  while  his 
limbs  were  active  and  nimble  enough  for  pursuing, 
auch  was  his  force  and  weight  in  wrestling  and 
grappling  with  the  enemy,  that  none  could  easily 
get  clear  of  him.  Those,  therefore,  that  had  any 
contest  with  him  for  the  prize  of  couraee  and 
Talor,  though  they  failed  of  success,  flattered  them- 
selves with  imputing  it  to  his  invincible  strength, 
which  nothing  could  resist  or  fatigue. 

He  madd  his  first  campaign  when  he  was  very 
young,*  when  Tarquin  who  had  reigned  in  Rome, 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  and  after  many  battles. 


*  In  the  fint  year  of  the  teMaty-flnt  Olympiad,  the  two 
bondred  and  Oftv-eighth  of  Rorao,  four  hondrod  aad  niaety- 
Ibiid  bsfiiie  tbo  'CbiitUaa  era. 


foftght  with  bad  sueeees,  was  new  ventaring  aB 
upon  the  last  throw.  Most  of  the  people  at  La- 
tium,  and  many  other  states  of  Italy,  were  now 
assisting  and  marching  toward  Rome,  to  re-estab- 
lish him*  not  through  any  regard  they  bad  for 
Tarquin,  but  for  fear  and  envy  of  the  Romans, 
whose  growing  greatness  they  were  deairous  to 
cheek.  A  battle  enaued,  with  various  tnms  of 
fortune.  Marcius  distinguished  himself  that  day 
in  sight  of  the  dictator;  for  seeing  a  Roman  pnahed 
down  at  a  small  distance  from  him»  he  hastened  to 
his  help,  and  standing  before  him,  be  engaged 
his  adversary  and  slew  him.  When  the  dispute 
was  decided  in  favor  of  the  Romans,  the  genersi 
presented  Mareiua,  among  the  first,  with  an  oakea 
crown.*  This  is  the  reward  which  their  cnatom 
aasigns  to  the  roan  who  saves  the  llf^p  of  a  citizen; 
either  because  they  honored  the  oak  for  the  sake 
of  the  Arcadians,  whom  the  oracle  called  aeeni 
eaten;  or  because  an  acorn  branch  is  most  essy 
to  be  iiad,  be  the  scene  of  action  where  it  will;  or 
because  they  tliink  it  most  suitable  to  take  a  crown 
for  him  who  is  the  means  of  saving  a  citizen,  from 
the  tree  which  is  sacred  to  Jupiter,  the  protector 
of  cities.  Beside,  the  oak  bears  more  and  Mrer 
fruit  than  any  tree  that  grows  wild,  and  is  t)» 
strongest  of  those  that  are  cultivated  In  planta- 
tions. It  afforded  the  first  ages  both  food  and 
drink,  by  its  acorns  and  honey;  and  supplied  men 
with  binis  and  other  creatures  for  dainties,  as  il 
produced  the  mistletoe,  of  which  birdlime  is 
made.f 

Castor  and  Pollux  are  said  to  have  appeared  fai 
that  battle,  and  with  their  horses  dropping  sareat, 
to  have  been  seen  soon  after  in  tlie  jontm,  an- 
nouncing the  victory  near  the  fountain,  where  the 
temple  now  stands.  Hence  also  it  is  said,  that  the 
fifteenth  of  July,t  being  the  day  on  which  thst 
victory  was  gained,  is  consecrated  to  thoaesonsof 
Jupiter. 

It  generally  happens,  that  when  men  of  smsll 
ambition  are  very  earlv  distinguished  by  the  voios 
of  fame,  their  thirst  of  honor  is  soon  quenched  and 
their  desires  satiated:  whereas  deep  and  solid  minds 
are  improved  and  brightened  by  marks  of  distino* 
tion,  which  serve,  aa  a  brisk  gale,  to  drive  them 
forward  in  the  pursuit  of  glory.  They  do  uot  so 
much  think  that  they  have  received  a  rewani,  ss 
that  they  have  given  a  pledge,  which  would  make 
tliem  blush  to  fall  short  of  Sie  expectationa  of  the 
public,  and  therefora  they  endeavor  by  their  ac- 
tions to  exceed  them.  Marcius  had  a  soul  of  this 
frame.  He  was  al  ways  endeavoring  to  excel  him- 
self, and  meditating  some  exploit  which  might  sst 


*  Th«  civic  crown  wai  tha  foandatios  of  aoany  priTilcgM. 
Ha  who  had  once  obtained  it,  had  a  right  to  wear  it  alvayi. 
When  he  appeared  at  the  public  tpectaclei,  the  MaatMi 
rose  Dp  to  do  nim  honor. — He  was  placed  near  their  beach; 
and  bis  father,  and  grandfather,  by  the  father's  side,  weit 
entitled  to  the  aame  priTilefet.  Here  was  aa  encoarafi> 
meat  to  merit,  which  cost  the  pnblio  nothiBf ,  and  yet  arai 
prodnctive  of  many  great  effects. 

t  It  does  not  anvwbere  appear  that  the  ancients  msit 
nse  of  the  oak  in  ship-bnilding:  how  mvch  nobler  aa  caco* 
mivm  might  an  English  historian  alibni  that  tiee  than  Pta- 
taroh  hat  been  able  to  give  it! 

X  By  the  great  disorder  ef  the  Roman  calendar,  the  fiA 
teenth  of  Juy  then  fell  npoa  tbo  twenty-fonrth  of  o«  Oa* 
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Ub  In  ft  DOW  lighty  adding  aeliloTenMiit  to  Mhleve* 
nent,  and  spolb  to  spoils;  therefore,  the  latter 
gev^rals,  uniier  whom  he  served,  were  always 
■triving  to  outdo  the  former  in  the  honors  they 
paid  him,  and  in  the  tolcena  of  their  esteem.  The 
Romaas  at  tJiat  time  were  engaged  In  several  wan, 
mod  foafrfat  many  Imttles,  and  there  was  not  one 
that  Marcias  rotarned  from  without  some  honor- 
ary crown,  some  ennobling  distinction.  The  ej|d 
which  others  proposed  in  their  acta  of  valor  wS 
glory.  But  he  pursued  glory  because  the  acquisi- 
tioii  of  it  delighted  his  mother.  For  wlieu  she  was 
witness  to  tlie  applause  he  received,  when  she  saw 
bim  crowned,  when  siie  embraced  him  with  tears 
of  joj,  then  it  was  that  he  reckoned  himself  at  the 
hfarht  of  honor  and  felicity.  Epaminondas  (they 
tell  as)  had  the  same  sentiments,  and  declared  it 
the  chiof  happiness  of  his  life,  that  his  father  and 
motlier  lived  to  aee  the  generalship  he  exerted  and 
the  victory  ho  won  at  Leuctra.  He  had  the  satis- 
iaetioo.  Indeed,  to  see  Irath  his  parents  rejoice  io 
his  saocoas,  and  partolte  of  his  good  fortune;  but 
only  the  mother  of  Marcius,  Volumnia,  was  livibg, 
•ad  therefore  holding  himself  obliged  to  pay  her 
all  tliat  duty  which  would  have  belonged  to  hia 
father,  over  and  above  what  was  due  to  herself,  he 
thought  lie  conid  never  sufficiently  express  his 
toademeas  and  respect.  He  even  married  in  com 
pfiaaee  with  her  desire  and  request,  and  after  his 
wife  had  borne  hi ih  children,  still  lived  in  the  same 
house  with  his  mother. 

At  the  time  when  the  repntaUon  and  interest 
which  his  virtue  had  procured  him  in  Rome,  were 
vary  great,  the  aenato  taking  the  part  of  the  richer 
•offt  (rf  citlzeoa.  were  at  variance  with  the  com* 
mon  people,  who  were  used  by  their  creditors  with 
IntoleraMe  cruelty.  Those  that  had  somethiiiff 
coBsideraUe  were  stripped  of  their  goods,  which 
wava  either  detained  for  security,  or  sold;  and 
thoae  that  had  nothing  were  dragged  into  prison, 
md  there  bound  with  fetters,  though  their  bodies 
won  fall  of  wounds,  and  worn  out  with  fighting 
for  their  country.  The  last  expedition  they  were 
engaged  in  was  against  the  Sabines,  on  which 
oeeaslon  their  rich  creditors  promised  to  treat  them 
with  more  lenity,  and,  in  pursuance  of  a  decree 
of  the  aenato,  M.  Valerius  the  Consul,  was  guar- 
antae  of  that  promise.  But  when  they  had  cneer- 
fuBy  undergone  the  fatigues  of  that  war,  and  were 
reCumed  victorious,  and  yet  found  that  the  usurers 
la  them  no  abatement,  and  that  the  senate 
ended  to  remember  nothing  of  that  agreement, 

t  without  any  sort  of  concern  saw  them  dragged 
to  prison,  and  Uieir  goods  seized  upon  as  formerly, 
thoB  they  filled  the  city  witli  tnnault  and  sedition. 

Tb0  enemy,  apprised  of  these,  intestine  broils, 
Invaded  the  Roman  territories,  and  laid  them 
iwaato  with  fire  and  sword.  And  when  the  con- 
aula  called  upon  such  as  were  able  to  bear  arms  to 
l^ive  in  their  names,  not  a  man  took  any  notice 
of  IL  Something  was  then  to  he  done;  but  the 
maglstrBtee  differed  In  their  opinions.  Some 
thowght  the  poor  should  have  a  little  indulgence, 
and  that  the  extreme  rigor  of  the  law  ought  to 
&e  Boftened.  Others  declared  absolutely  against 
that  proposal,  and  particularly  Marcius.  Not  that 
he  thought  the  money  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
qaence,  but  he  considered  tliis  specimen  of  the 
people's  insolence  as  an  attempt  to  subvert  the 
laws,  and  the  foreranner  of  further  disorders, 
which  it  became  a  wise  government  timoly  to  re- 
acmin  and  suppress. 

The  senate  assembled  sevemi  times  within  the 

■pace  of  a  few  days,  and  delwled  this  point;  but 

aa  they  came  to  no  condnsion,  on  a  sadden  tlia 

eanmoaalty  roae,  one  and  all,  and  encoonging 
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each  ether,  they  left  the  elty,aBd  withdraw  to  te 
hill  now  called  Saend,  near  the  river  Anio,  hat 
without  cpmroittiug  any  violence  or  other  act  of 
sedition.  Only  as  they  went  along,  they  loudly 
complained, "  That  it  was  now  a  great  while  sinoa 
the  rich  had  drhren  them  from  their  habitotiona; 
that  Itely  would  anywhere  supply  them  with  air 
and  water,  and  a  place  of  burial;  and  that  Room, 
if  they  steyed  in  it,  would  afford  them  no  other 
privilege,  unless  it  were  such,  to  bleed  and  die  in 
%hting  for  their  wealthy  oppreasors." 

The  senate  was  then  alarmed,  and  from  the 
oldest  men  of  their  body  selected  the  moat  mode- 
rate and  popular  to  treat  with  the  people.  At  tha 
head  of  Uiem  was  {denenius  Agrippa,  who  aflar 
much  entreaty  addressed  to  them,  and  many  arga- 
ments  in  defense  of  the  senate,  concluded  his  dla- 
course  with  this  celebrated  fable.  **  The  memhaia 
of  the  human  body  once  mutinied  againat  tha 
belly,  and  accused  it  of  lying  idle  mad  uaelasiy 
while  they  were  all  laboring  and  toiling  to  satisfy 
ite  appetites;  but  tha  belly  only  laughed  at  their 
simplicity,  who  knew  not  that,  though  it  raoeivad 
all  the  nourishment  into  itself,  it  prepared  and 
distributed  It  again  to  ail  parts  of  the  body.  Joat 
so,  my  fellow-citizens,  said  he,  steads  the  oaaa 
between  the  senate  and  yon.  For  their  necessary ' 
counsels  and  acU  of  government,  are  productiva 
of  advantege  to  yon  all,  and  diatribute  their  aala* 
tary  influence  among  the  whole  people.*' 

After  this /they  were  reconciled  to  the  seaati^ 
having  demanded  and  obtained  the  privilege  of 
appointing  five  men,*  to  defend  their  righto  oa 
all  occasions.    These  are  called  tribunea  of  tha 

e»ople.  The  first  that  were  elected,  wara  Juniua 
rutus,t  and  Sicinins  Vellutus,  the  leaders  of  tha 
secession.  When  the  breach  was  thus  made  up, 
the  plebeians  soon  came  to  be  enrolled  as  aoldiefa^ 
and  readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  consuls  rela- 
tive to  the  war.  As  for  Marcius,  though  he  wat 
far  from  being  pleaaed  at  the  advantagea  which 
the  people  hacTgained,  as  it  was  a  lessening  of  tlia 
authority  of  the  patricians,  and  though  he  found 
a  considerable  part  of  the  nobility  of  his  opinion^ 
yet,  he  exhorted  them  not  to  be  backward  wheia* 
ever  the  interest  of  their  country  was  coneerned, 
but  to  show  themselves  superior  to  tiie  common- 
alty  rather  in  virtue  than  in  power. 

Corioli  was  the  capltel  of  the  country  of  the  Vol* 
scians,  with  whom  tlie  Romans  were  at  war.  And 
as  it  was  besieged  by  the  consul  Cominius,  tlie  nal 
of  the  Volscians  were  much  alarmed;  and  aasen»- 
bled  to  succor  it,  intending  to  give  the  Romans  battle 
under  the  walls,  and  to  attack  them  on  both  aidaa. 
But  after  Cominius  had  divided  hia  forces,  and 
with  part  went  to  meet  the  Volaciana  witiiont» 
who  were  marching  against  him,  leaving  Titaa 
Lartius,  an  illustrious  Roman,  with  the  other  part, 
to  carry  on  the  Biage,  the  inhabitante  of  Corioli  de- 
spised tlie  body  that  were  left,  and  aallied  oat  to 
fight  tliem.  The  Romans  at  first  were  obliged  to 
give  ground,  and  were  driven  to  tiieir  intrench- 


*  The  tribsoM  wtfs  at  int  !!▼•  in  nnmber;  bat  a  Ibw 
ynn  afUr,  fivs  mora  w«ra  addad.  B»fora  Uie  people  laft  tbe 
Mams  Saetr,  tboy  paBsed  a  law,  bj  which  th«  p«non«  of  the 
tribanM  wore  made  tacrod.  Tholr  solo  fnaction  was  to  ia- 
teipoM  ia  all  a rioYaaeoa  oflbrod  the  plebeiaat  by  their  sapo- 
rion.  This  latorposiaf  waa  eallod  imUret$»i^f  and  wat 
porlbrmed  by  ttaadiur  op  aad  pcoaoaaolaff  the  sinf  lo  wodi 
>«Co  —I  forbid  it.  Tliey  had  thoir  seaU  placed  at  the  door 
of  tho  senate,  and  were  never  admitted  into  it,  but  whea 
the  ooasals  eallod  thorn  to  ask  their  oplnioa  apoa  some  aAir 
that  oonooned  the  iatorosts  of  tho  people. 

t  The  name  of  this  tribaae  wasXaeias  Jaaias;  aad  be* 
eaase  Laeias  Jaaias  Brvtas  was  famed  for  dolivering  his 
ooaatiy  from  tho  tyraanio  yoke  of  the  kiags,  ho  also  as* 
samod  tho  saraaao  of  Biataa,  wkioh  easeood  Um  to  a  sMtl 
daaloCiidioala, 


Its 
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SMMli  B«t  lftMlw»  wMi  a  tmftn  pwty,  flaw  to 
their  artntaiMw,  ktfled  the  foremott  of  the  enemy, 
•nd  stopping  the  net  In  tftielr  career,  with  a  load 
▼doe  ealled  tlw  Romana  back.  For  he  wae  (what 
Cato  wanted  a  aoldier  to  be)  not  only  dreadfal  for 
the  thunder  ef  bis  arm,  bat  of  voice  too,  and  had 
nn  aspect  which  strack  his  adversaries  with  terror 
and  dlsoMV.  Many  Romans  then  crowding  aboat 
hkn,  aad  neinff  niady  to  second  him,  the  enemy 
letind  in  confiisien.  Nor  was  he  satisfied  with 
naking  them  retire;  he  pressed  hard  upon  their 
nar,  and  pursued  them  qnite  np  to  the  gates. 
There  he  perceived  that  his  men  disco ntinned  the 

Crsoit,  by  rsason  of  the  shower  of  arrows  which 
I  from  tiie  waits,  and  that  none  of  them  had  any 
thoughts  of  rushing  along  with  the  fugitives  into 
tlM  oHy,  whioh  was  filled  with  warlike  people, 
who  were  aM  under  arras:  nevertheless,  he  exliort- 
•d  and  onoouraged  them  to  press  forward,  crying 
maif  •*  That  fortune  had  opened  the  gates  rather  to 
the  vfotors  than  to  tiia  vanqnished."  But,  as  few 
ware  willing  to  follow  him,  he  broke  through  the 
«aamy,  and  puahed  into  the  town  with  the  crowd, 
BO  one  at  first  daring  to  oppose  him»  or  even  to 
look  ikim  in  tlie  faoe.  But  when  he  cast  his  eyes 
awound,  and  saw  so  small  a  number  within  the 
wails,  whose  service  be  could  make  use  of  in  that 
dangerouo  enterprise,  and  that  friends  and  foes 
ware  mixed  together,  he  summoned  all  his  force, 
and  performed  the  oHMt  incredible  exploits, 
wlMther  you  consider  his  heroic  strength,  his 
amasing  agility,  or  his  bold  and  daring  spirit;  for 
Im  overpowered  all  that  were  lu  his  way,  forcing 
•amo  to  seek  refuge  in  the  fkrthest  comers  of  the 
town,  and  otliers  to  give  out  and  throw  down 
their  arma;  whioh  afibraed  Lartiua  an  opportunity 
io  J^iag  ia  the  rest  of  the  Romana  nnmolestad. 

The  city  thus  taken,  most  of  the  soldiers  fell  to 
plundaring,  which  Marclus  highly  resented;  cry- 
ing out,  **  That  it  was  a  shame  for  them  to  run 
about  after  plunder,  or,  under  pretense  of  collect- 
ing the  spoils,  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  danger, 
arhilo  tiie  consul  and  the  Romans  under  his  com- 
mand ware,  perliaps,  engaged  with  the  enemy." 
▲s  there  were  not  many  that  listened  to  what  lie 
mid,  lie  put  himself  at  the  head  of  such  as  ofiered 
t»  follow  him,  and  took  the  route  which  he  knew 
would  lead  him  to  the  eonsurs  army;  sometimes 
pressing  his  small  party  to  hasten  their  march, 
•ad  conjuring  them  not  to  suffer  their  ardor  to  cool, 
•ad  Bometimes  begging  of  the  gods  that  the  battle 
might  aot  be  over  before  he  arrived,  but  that  he 
might  have  his  share  In  the  glorious  toils  and 
dangers  of  his  countrymen. 

It  wss  customary  with  the  Romans  of  that  age, 
Wlien  they  were  drawn  up  In  order  of  battle,  and 
nady  to  take  up  their  shields  and  gird  their  gar- 
■wnis  about  them,  to  maite  a  nuncupative  will, 
naming  each  his  heir,  la  the  presence  of  three  or 
lour  witnesses.  While  the  soldiers  were  thus  em- 
ployed, and  the  enemy  in  sight,  Marclus  came 
up.  Some  were  startled  at  his  first  appearance, 
aovered  as  he  wss  with  blood  and  sweat  But  when 
he  ran  cheerfully  up  to  tiie  ooneul,  look  iilm  by 
the  hand,  aad  told  him  that  Corioli  was  taken,  the 
ooDsul  clasped  him  to  his  heart:  and  those  who 
beard  the  news  of  that  success,  and  those  who  did 
but  guess  at  it,  were  greatly  animated,  and  with 
•hottia  demanded  to  be  led  on  to  the  combat 
Marclus  inquired  of  Cominlus  in  what  manner 
the  enemy's  army  was  drawn  up,  and  where  thmr 
best  troopa  were  posted.  Being  answered,  that 
the  Antiatea  wiio  were  placed  in  the  center,  were 
•apposed  to  be  the  bnvest  and  most  wariilEe,  **l 
hag  it  of  you,  then,"  said  Mareiua,  "aa  a  favor, 
that  you  will  plaoe  ma  directly  oppoirita  ta  tbeok*' 


And  the  consul,  admiiing  hit  spirit,  raadfly  gna^ 

ed  his  request 

When  the  battle  was  begun  with  the  throwiw 
of  spears,  Marelus  advaocM  before  tlie  reat,  and 
charged  the  center  of  the  Volscians  with  no  much 
fury,  that  it  was  soon  broken.  Neveithelefls*  the 
wings  attempted  to  surround  him;  and  tike  consul, 
alarmed  for  him,  sent  to  his  assistance  a  aelect 

tand  which  he  had  near  bis  own  peraon.  A  sharp 
onflict  then  eusaed  about  Marclus,  and  a  gnsat 
carnage  was  quickly  made ;  but  the  Romans 
pressed  the  enemy  with  so  much  vigor  that  Uiey 
put  them  to  flight  And  when  tiiey  were  goi^g 
upon  the  pursuit,  they  begged  of  Maieioa,  now 
almost  weighed  down  with  wounds  and  laticas, 
to  retire  to  the  caiup.  But  he  answered,  **  Inat 
it  was  not  for  eonqueron  to  be  tired,**  and  ao 
joined  them  in  prosecuting  the  victory.  Tha 
whole  army  of  the  Volscians  was  defeated,  great 
nnmbera  kUIed,  and  many  made  prisoners. 
'  Next  day,  Marclus  waiting  upon  tiie  coaaol, 
and  the  army  being  assembled,  Cominlus  mounted 
the  rostrum;  aad  having  in  tlie  fint  place  returned 
tiianks  to  the  gods  for  such  extraordinary  aoriresB, 
addressed  himself  to  Marclus.  He  began  with  a 
detail  of  his  gallant  actioas,  of  which  lie  had 
himaelf  been  partly  an  eve-witness,  and  which 
had  partly  been  related  to  him  by  Lartiua.  Tliea 
out  of  tlie  great  quantity  of  treasure,  the  many 
horses  and  prbonen  they  had  taken,  he  ordered 
him  to  take  a  tenth,  before  any  distribution  was 
made  to  the  rest,  beside  making  him  a  preeent  of 
a  fine  horse  with  noble  trappings,  as  a  reward  for 
his  valor. 
The  army  received  this  speech  with  great  ap- 

glause;  and  Marclus,  stepping  forward,  said,  '^lliat 
e  accepted  of  the  horse,  and  was  liappy  iu  ths 
consul's  approbation;  but  as  for  the  rrat,  be  con- 
sidered it  rather  as  s  pecuniary  reward  than  as  a 
mark  of  honor,  and  therefore  desired  to  be  excus- 
ed, being  satisfied  with  his  single  share  of  the  booty. 
One  favor  only  In  particular,'*  continaed  lie, 
**  I  desire,  and  beg  I  may  be  Indulged  in.  I  have 
a  friend  among  the  Volscians,  bound  with  me  ia 
the  sacred  rites  of  hospitality,  and  a  man  of  virtae 
and  honor.  He  is  now  among  tiie  prlsouera,  aad 
from  easy  and  opulent  circumstances,  reduced  to 
servitude.  Of  the  many  misfortunes  under  which 
he  tabors,  I  should  be  glad  to  rescue  him  from 
one,  which  is  that  of  being  sold  as  a  slave." 

These  words  of  Maroius  were  followed  wi& 
stilt  louder  acclamations;  his  conquering  the  tenip* 
tations  of  money  being  more  admired  than  tns 
valor  he  had  exerted  in  battle.  For  evea  those 
who  before  regarded  his  superior  honora  with 
envy  and  jealoufy,  now  thought  him  worthy  af 
great  things  because  he  had  greatly  declined  them, 
and  were  more  struck  with  that  virtue  which  led 
him  to  despise  such  extraordinary  advantages, 
than  with  the  merit  which  claimed  them.  Indeed, 
the  right  use  of  riches  is  more  commendable  tiian 
that  of  arms;  and  not  to  desire  them  at  all,  more 
glorious  than  to  use  them  well. 

When  the  acclamations  were  over  and  the  mul- 
titude silent  again,  Cominlus  subjoined,  "Ton  can- 
not, indeed,  my  fellow-sotdlen,  force  these  gifts  of 
youra  upon  a  person  so  firmly  resolved  to  refuse 
them;  let  us  then  rive  him  what  it  is  not  in  his 
power  to  decline,  let  us  pass  a  vote  that  he  be 
called  CoRioLANDs,  if  his  gallant  beliavior  al 
Corioli  has  not  already  bestowed  that  name  upon 
him."  Heuoe  came  his  third  name  of  Coriolanus. 
By  which  it  appean  that  Cains  was  the  pn»ar 
name;  that  the  second  name,  Mareiua,  waa  that 
of  the  &mily;  and  that  the  third  Roman  appeUa- 
flva  waa  a  pacallax  Aota  of  diatioclioBt  givaa 
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^rtone,  or  a^satofe,  er  virtiie  of  him  Ual  boio 
.  Thno  ajDOBff  tlio  Gneks  additional  naaiM  wora 
kven  to  aomo  ea  aaeoaat  of  Ihoir  aehievoiioiiU, 
»  &«r,  tke  prwmrmr,  aad  Giflnnev*,  tin  aicteri- 
i»;  to  otbMa,  for  tooMthiof  lemaffkablo  ia  tiielr 
onoaa,  aa  Ffcyaaaw,  lit  ftre-^tUitdt  aad  Orfrva, 
h«  M^aoaerf;  or  for  tiieir  good  qaalttlM,  aa  Bu- 

krotlwr;  or  thck*  ^ood  fortnoe,  as  Eudmmm,  Ae 

^oijpcrMft,  a  same  givea  to  tbo  teeond  priooo  of 

the   family  of   the    Batti.    Sovoral  priaeaa  alao 

bava  bad  Mtirtcal  nainea  boitowed  apoa  thorn. 

Antifooos  (for  uMtaaeo)  waa  oallad  Z^awR,  Ike 

■M  Aai  wSi  gimm  U  monvw,  and  Ptolemy  waa 

ftjted  ZiBwym,  Ac  ^^ooa.    Bat  appellatiooa  of 

Ihii  iMt  Bort   wora  oaed  with  mater  latitude 

anoiif  the  Romuia.    One  of  the  Meteill  wae  die- 

tlofQ^hed  by  fiw  aame  of  INaitoaataa,  becaoae 

he  vent  a  loog  tiaaa  with  a  baadage,  which  eovof^ 

•d  aa  olcer  be  bad  ia  his  forehead:  and  another 

they  eallfid  CUer,  bocanee  with  aarprieiog  oelerity 

hf  eacertaiaad  tbom   with  a  faeeral  ehow  of 

gbdialon,  a  few  daya  after  hie  father^s  death.    In 

oat  Umea,  tea,  eoooof  the  Roaiaoe  reoeivo  their 

nmes  from  the  cirearaetaueee  of  their  birth;  as 

Ibtt  of  PnernU^,  if  born  when  their  fathom  are 

ia  a  diilant  eoantry;  and  that  of  PoiCftvawa,  if 

Un  after  their  fetlier^.death;  and  whoa  tarins 

cooe  into  the  world,  and  one  of  them  dlea  at  the 

biith,  ihe  nirviv4M-   ia  ealled  V^itcut.    Ni 

■n  abo  epprepriaied  on  aoeoaat  of  bodiir  imper- 

feeUoes;  for  among  them  we  find  not  only  SiUm, 

tten^and  Nigeft  tke  hUck;  bat  eren  Cbewe,  the 

Miad,  iMi  aandiae,  tke  Imm;  sneh  penoas,  by 

ibis  eoHem,  betiv  wiaaiy  tanght,  not  to  eonaider 

Vlindaim,  er  aay  oUiar  bodiiy  miflfortODO,  as  a 

frpnteh  or  ifisgiaea*  but  to  answer  to  appella' 

lioBR  af  tbet  kind  aa  their  proper  namea    Bat 

tbb  foint  Bight  bawe  been  insisted  apon  with 

CiMer  pNpffiecy  ia  anollwr  plaoe. 

Whsa  the  war  waa  ov«r,  the  demagogaes  stinad 
ap  «Botbit  aa^tioa.  Aad  as  there  waa  ao  aow 
cua  of  dieqaiet  or  iajory  done  the  people,  they 
■■^  am  «f  tba  miachiafe  wbiob  were  the  aeoea- 
)  of  tba  feraiar  troaUea  and  dia- 
For 
ttaeal* 

, ^penaittiag 

t^n  la  biiag  in  bread*oam  fram  other  ooaatriei^ 
««•  was  aa  oitreoao  acaieity  la  Rama.*  The 
hctiott  aiaton  Chen  eeeing  that  aora  waa  not 
Jnwgbtte  mariiet,  and  that  if  the  market  eould 
it  iapplied,  the  eomamnalty  had  bat  Utile  money 
^  bay  wilh,  alandoroaaiy  asaeitad,  that  the  riah 
M  caawd  tba  iamtea  eal  of  a  apiiit  of  la- 
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leak  iia  atlba  bnaagaaa  af  «air  anlw^  a^ 

who  wore  as  daagaroaa  to  the  state  as  ao  maaf 
saporfloons  aad  morbid  hamon  are  la  the  body. 
Saab  aa  these,  therafare,  the  eonsals  singled  oal 
for  the  colony,  and  pitched  apea  otben  to  ssna 
ia  the  war  against  the  Volsciaas,  eootrlfiag  it  aa 
that  employment  abroad  might  still  the  intestioa 
tumults,  and  beHeriug,  that  when  rich  and  poor, 
plebeians  aad  patricians,  name  to  bear  amw 
together  again,  to  be  la  the  same  camp,  and  ta 
meet  tbo  same  dangers,  they  would  be  disposed 
to  treat  each  other  with  more  gantleaem  and  ca»> 
dor. 

Bat  the  reatlea  tfibaaes,  Sieiaiaa  and  Brutn% 
oppoaad  both  these  deeigns,  crying  out,  that  tha 
consuls  disguised  a  most  inhumaa  act  under  tba 
plausible  tarm  of  a  colony;  for  inhuman  it  cai>» 
taluly  was,  to  threw  thia  poor  cltlaens  Into  a 
dovonring  gulf,  by  sending  them  to  a  place  wheal 
tha  air  waa  inlectiMl,  and  where  noleome  can 


Maaeot,  ma  handle  i^nst  tbo  patriebum. 
tiMgnaiastpaiCof  the  gtoand  being  left  ui 
bnlad  aad  anaowa,  aad  tba  war  not  penal 


At  ^  jaaatate  theiaarviTed  ambaamdots  Irom 
Ito  peopia  of  VeHtita,  who  offered  to  sanaader 
Bdr  cHy  ta  tba  Ramaai,  and  deairad  to  have  a 
MAbet  ef  new  iahabitaBU  to  lapleniab  it;  a  pas- 
■^titl  dbtsmper  bsriag  aoaamitted  such  mv- 
■C»  Ibeie,  that  aeaicely  the  tenth  part  af  tha 
nbtMtaato  iemaiaed«  The  masible  part  of  the 
^^"■ttM  theafht  thia  pressing  necessity  of  Veil- 
^  «  mMaaabls  and  adfantageoua  thiiy  for 
**^^*^  woaid  fcamn  the  ocaicity  of  provi- 
T'^,  ^  ***P*^  morearor,  that  the  sedition 
r^^Ma,  if  te  city  were  purged  of  the 
u^nNMeaiuputeC  the  people,  who  most  readily 


oat  looB  allar  tha 


?2^Mtika  plM*  aatU  tbo  ««aiw«al«|lea,  Mthat  tha 
**>»Wwi>i,thMM,Birta,,awaaMyi iftt. 


biy  abofo  grouad,  where  alee  they  woaU  be  fli 
the  dispeeal  of  a  strange  aad  cruel  deity.  Aad  an 
if  it  wore  not  sufficieat  4o  destroy  some  by  Xaaa* 
ino,  and  expose  othen  to  the  plague,  they  Involvad 
tbem  also  into  a  asedlem  war,  that  ao  kind  af 
calamity  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the  rate 
of  the  city,  becaase  It  rafuaed  to  continue  la 
slavery  to  the  rich. 

The  people,  irr(toted  bv  tbsoa  speeohea,  neitlmr 
abayed  the  summons  to  he  enlisted  for  the  wa^ 


Bar  e«mld  be  brought  to  apprare  the  order  to  ga 
and  people  Velitim.  While  tha  eenato  were  bi 
doabt  wnat  step  they  should  toke,  Mardas,  uov 


not  a  little  elated  by  the  hoaors  ho  had  reoeiyo^ 
by  (be  aense  of  his  own  grant  abilities,  aad  by  tba 
deference  that  was  paid  him  by  the  principal  pof^ 
SOBS  in  the  atoto,  etood  foremoet  in  opposition  to 
the  tribunes.  The  colony,  therefore,  was  seat 
out,  hoary  finee  being  set  upon  such  as  refused  to 
go.  But  as  they  deo&red  absolataly  agaiiiai  aere- 
ing  in  the  war,  Marcius  mustered  up  his  own 
cliaals,  and  as  many  rolunteoia  as  ho  oould  pro* 
enra,  and  with  these  made  aa  inroad  loto  tbo 
tanitaiiee  of  the  Aalislm.  Them  be  found  plenty 
of  com,  and  a  great  number  of  cattle  aad  alares, 
BO  pait  of  which  he  raeerred  to  himeelf,  hut  lad 
bte  troops  back  to  Rome,  loaded  with  the  rlob 
booty.  The  rast  of  the  citiaoas  than  repenUng  of 
Ihobr  ahalinacy,  aad  auTying  tbom  who  had  jfol 
saeh  a  aaaatity  of  provisioas,  leaked  upon  Ma^ 
eiua  with  an  evil  eye,  aot  being  abto  to  endom 
tbo  iaarease  of  hie  power  aad  honor,  which  \hg§ 
cansidand  aa  riaing  an  the  ruias  of  the  people. 

Soon  after,*  Marcius  stood  iiar  the  coneulahtpj 
on  which  oecastoB  the  eommanal^  begaa  to  M* 
lent*  being  aenelble  what  a  ahame  it  would  be  to 
i^jeat  and  aApnta  man  af  his  fomily  and  Tlrtaa, 
aad  that  too  aAer  bo  had  doao  ao  maay  sigaal 
mrvieaa  to  the  publfo.  It  was  ths  custom  for 
theaa  who  worn  caadldatoa  for  such  a  high  efiaa 
toaoliaUandcaramthepoopte  ia  the  jirvM,  aa4» 
aC  thoee  tiams,  to  be  obid  in  u  bMee  gown  withoat 
tha  titmk;  whether  that  humble  dmea  waa  thought 
more  salteble  for  suppllaate,  or  whether  it  wif 
for  the  conaottieace  of  showing  their  wounds,  «u 
ao  many  tokeas  of  valar.  For  it  was  not  from 
aay  suspiaion  tbo  ciliaeas  then  had  of  bribery, 
thai  Ihay  required  the  caadidatas  to  appear  ba- 
fore  tham  angirt,  and  without  aay  clom  garmeal, 
whaa  they  caom  to  beg  their  rotea;  ainca  it  waa 
much  later  than  thia,  and  indeed  many  agm  aitef  « 
that  bayiag  aad  aaliiag  atoja  in*  aad  ntonoy  cawa 


•  hi 
ftml 


hwea  tha  east  jaar,beiaff  the  thMef  tha  aavai 
ad <a>«ale^  faer  haa^ift  aad elgtey-etgbt  yews 
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t»  1m  •  metns  of  falnin^  an  elMtlon.  Then, 
oorroption  reachiBf  also  tha  tribanali  and  the 
eamps,  arms  ware  subdaed  by  money,  tnd  the 
eommon wealth  waa  changed  into  a  monarchy. 
It  was  a  shrewd  saying,  whoever  siiid  it,  **That 
the  man  who  first  mined  the  Roman  people,  was 
he  who  first  gave  them  treats  and  gratoitlee.** 
Bat  this  mischief  crept  secretly  and  gradually  In, 
and  did  not  show  its  face  in  Rome  for  a  considera- 
ble time.  For  we  know  not  who  it  was  that  first 
bribed  its  citizens  or  its  judges;  but  it  is  said,  that 
In  Athens,  the  fint  man  who  corrnptad  a  tribn- 
Bal,  was  Anytaa,  the  son  of  Anthymioo,  when 
lie  was  tried  for  treason  in  dellTerlng  up  the  fort 
of  Pylos,*  at  the  latter  end  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war;  a  time  when  the  golden  age  reigned  in  the 
Roman  courts  in  all  Its  simplicity. 

When,  therefore,  Marcius  showed  the  wounds 
tnd  scars  he  had  receired  in  the  many  glorious 
battles  he  had  fought,  for  seventeen  years  snoceo- 
dvely,  the  people  were  struck  with  reverence  for 
his  virtue,  and  agreed  to  choose  him  consul.  But 
when  the  day  of  election  came,  and  he  was  con* 
ducted  with  great  pomp  Into  the  Gsii^s  Mmrtiu$ 
by  the  senate  in  a  body,  all  the  patricians  acting 
with  more  zeal  and  vigor  than  ever  had  been 
known  on  the  like  occasion;  the  commons  then 
altered  their  minds,  and  their  kindness  was  turned 
Into  envy  and  indignation.  The  malignity  of 
these  passions  was  farther  assisted  by  the  fear 
they  entertained,  that  if  a  man  so  strongly  at- 
tached to  the  Interests  of  the  senate,  and  so  much 
respected  by  the  nobility,  should  attain  the  eon- 
Milshlp,  he  might  utterly  deprive  the  people  of 
their  liberty.  Influenced  by  these  considerations, 
they  rejected  Marcius,  and  appointed  others  to 
that  office.  The  senate  took  this  extremely  ill, 
oonsiderlug  it  as  an  affront  rather  intended  against 
them  than  against  Marcius.  A*  for  Marcius,  he 
resented  that  treatment  highly,  indulging  his  iras- 
eible  passions  apon  a  supposition,  that  they  have 
•omething  great  and  exalted  in  them;  and  want- 
ing a  due  mixture  of  gravity  and  mildness,  which 
are  the  chief  political  virtues,  and  the  fruits  g( 
reason  and  education.  He  did  not  consider,  that 
the  man  who  applies  himself  to  public  business, 
and  undertakes  to  converse  with  men,  should, 
above  all  things,  avoid  that  werbearing  aiislerify, 
which  (as  Plato  says)  is  oltoays  the  companion  of 
ooUtudet  and  cultivate  in  his  ^eart  the  patience 
which  some  people  so  much  deride.  Marcius, 
tlien,  being  plain  and  artless,  but  rigid  and  inflexi- 
ble withal,  was  persuaded,  that  to  xanquish  opposi- 
tion was  the  highest  attainment  of  a  gallant  spirit. 
He  never  dreamed  that  such  obstinacy  is  rather 
the  effect  of  the  weakness  and  efieminacy  of  a 
distempeKd  mind,  which  brealw  out  in  violent 
passions,  like  so  many  tumors;  and  therefore  he 
went  away  in  great  disorder,  and  full  of  rancor 
against  the  people.  Sueh  of  the  young  nobllitv 
aa  were  most  distinguished  by  the  pride  of  birth 
and  greatness  of  spirit,  who  had  always  been 
wonderfully  taken  with  Marcius,  and  then  un- 
luckily happened  to  attend  him,  inflamed  his 
resentment,  by  expressing  their  own  grief  and 
indignation.  For  he  aras  their  leader  in  every 
ozpedition,  and  their  instructor  in  the  art  of  war: 
he  it  was  who  inspired  them  with  a  trulj  virtu- 
ons  emulation,  and  taught  them  to  rejoice  in 
tlieir  own  iuooess,  without  envying  the  exploits 
of  otiiero. 

In  the  meantime,  a  great  quantity  of  bread- 


«Tlietiaa>hitioaori7»,kss  Ike  bmbs  of  this  fbrt  with 
aTMash  tamiaatioD, /*»!*,  wlOsh  is  a eletr  psMf  that  the 


corn  was  brought  to  Romo,  belDf  partly  bev^ 
up  in  Italy,  and  partly  a  present  from  Gelos, 
king  of  Syracuse.    The  aspect  of  affairs  appear- 
ed now  to  be  encouraging;  and  it  was  hoped,  that 
the  Intestine  broils  would  cease  with  tAe  searcity. 
The  senate  therefore,  being  immediately  asaeiB- 
bied,  the  people  stood  in  crowds  without,  wsitiitf 
for  the  issue  of  their  deliberationa.  They  expect 
tliat  the  market-rates  for  the  com  that  was  bouglil 
would  be  moderate,  and  that  a  distribution  of  that 
which  was  a  gift  would  be  made  gratU;  for  there 
were  some  who  proposed,  that  the  senate  ihoald 
dispose  of  it  in  that  manner.    Bat  Marcins  stood 
up,  and  severely  censured  those  that  spoke  n 
favor  of  the  commonalty,  calling   them  dema- 
gogues and  traitors  to  the  nobility.  He  said,  *'7lMy 
nourished,  to  their  own  great  prejudice,  the  pe^ 
nicious  seeds  of  boldness  and  potolance,  which 
iuui  been  sown  among  the  populace,  when  thej 
should  rather  have  nipped  them  in  the  bod,  and 
not  have  suffered    the   plebeians   to  strengtheD 
themselves  with  the  tribnnitial  power.    That  the 
people   were    now  become    formidable,  gaioing 
whatever  point  they  pleased,  and  not  doing  anj 
one  thing  against  their  inclination;  so  that  Jiriii^ 
in  a  sort  of  anarchy,  they  would  no  longer  obey 
the  consuls,  nor  acknowledge  any  superiors  bal 
those  whom  they  called  their  own  magistratei 
That  the  senators  who  advised  that  distributiou 
riioold  be  made  in  the  manner  of  the  Greeks, 
whose  jrovernment   was   entirely  democraiical, 
were  enecting  the  ruin  of  the  constitution,  by 
encouraging  the  insolence  of  the  rabble.    Fot 
that  they  would  not  suppose  they  received  socJi 
favors  for  the  campaign  which  they  had  refund 
to  make,  or  for  the  secessions  by  which  they  bad 
deserted  their  country,  or  for  the  calumnies  which 
they  had  eountbnanoed  agaiust  the  senate:  bot 
(continued  he),  they  will  think  that  we  yield  to 
them  through  fear,  and  grant  them  such  indul- 
gences  by  way  of  flattery;  and  as  they  will  ex* 
peot  to  find  us  always  so  complaisant,  thers  will 
be  no  end  to  their  disobedience,  no  period  to  thdt 
turbulent   and   seditious   practices.      It  would, 
therefore,  be  perfect  madness  to  take  such  a  step. 
Nay,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  entirely  abolish  tht 
tribunes*  ofitee,*  which  has  made  ciphers  of  ths 
consuls,  and  divided  the  city  in  sucn  a  msDiier, 
tliat  it  is  no  longer  one,  as  formerly,  but  hrokea 
into  two  parts,  which  will  never  knit  again,  or 
cease  to  vex  and  harass  each  other  widi  all  thi 
evils  of  discord."t 

Marcius,  haranguing  to  this  purpose,  hispirad 
the  young  senators  and  almost  all  the  men  of  fo^ 
tune  with  his  own  enthusiasm;  and  they  cried  ont 
that  he  was  the  only  man  In  Rome  who  had  a 
spirit  above  the  meannsM  of  flattery  and  submif* 
sion:  yet  some  of  the  aged  senators  forenw  the 
consequence,  and  opposed  his  measures.  In  faclt 
the  issue  was  unfortunate.  For  the  tribunes  wM 
were  present,  when  they  saw  that  Marcius  woiUd 
have  a  majority  of  voices,  ran  out  to  the  people, 
loudly  calling  upon  them  to  stand  by  their  own 
magistrates  and  give  their  best  assistance.  An  as- 
sembly then  was  held  in  a  tumultuary  maoDor,  m 
which  the  speeches  of  Marcius  were  recited,  and 
the  plebeians  in  their  fury  had  thoughts  of  break- 
ing in  upon  the  senate.  The  tribones  poui(M 
ont  their  nge  against  Marcius  in  particular,  by 


•  Tb«  tribaaas  had  laieljr  pMieand  a  lav,  wMeh  aadt « 
panal  to  intarmpt  th«m  whea  tbay  wata  tpoakia|  »  »" 

ittad  tba  aiort  agaraTatiaf  V*^^ 
I,  wharala  ha  prapoMd  the  b>M»4; 
era  aa  Ufh  as  Ofi^te  kasr  the  pevi* 


t  Pivtaroh  hat  onittad 
Goriolaaae't  tpaeohi 
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tapnchiif  bim  Li  fom,  ud  aent  for  him  to  mako 
hh  defeosr.  But  as  he  aporned  the  meeieDicen, 
the  J  weut  themselTe«t  atteoded  hy  the  «dU««,  to 
briflf  bim  by  force,  and  begun  to  lay  hands  on 
bim.  Upon  this  the  patricfauis  stood  ap  for  him, 
droTs  oir  tho  tribunea,  and  beat  the  nuilea;  nntil 
ni^t  coming  ou  broke  off  the  quarrel.  £arly 
neit  moraiogi  the  consols  obaervfiig  that  the  peo- 
ple, DOW  extremely  incensed,  Bocked  from  all 
quarters  into  the  fonan^  and  dreaoing  what  might 
be  the  coBieqnence  to  the  city,  hastily  convened 
the  seoste,  and  moved,  **  That  they  should  consid- 
er bow,  »ith  kind  wofthiand  favorable  resolutions, 
they  mifbt  bring  the  commons  to  temper;  for  that 
thb  was  B«t  a  time  to  display  their  ambition,  nor 
wosfd  ft  be  prudent  to  pnrsne  disputes  about  the 
psist  of  honor  at  n  critical  and  dangerous  juncture, 
wbjcb  required  the  matest  moderation  and  deii- 
ocy  of  coudocL"  As  the  majority  agreed  to  the 
BotioD,  they  went  oat  to  confer  with  the  people, 
and  used  their  best  endeavof*  to  pacify  them, 
ccolly  refotiog  calamuies,  and  modestly,  though 
■ot  withoat  some  decree  of  sharpness,  complain- 
iiig  oi  their  behavior.  As  to  the  price  of  bread- 
earn  and  other  provisions,  they  declared,  there 
iboald  be  no  difference  between  them. 

Grrat  part  of  tiie  people  were  moved  with  this 
Bjyplicatioa,  and  it  clearly  appeared,  by  their  can- 
did atteation,  that  they  were  ready  to  close  witli 
it    Then  the  tribuneo  stood  up  and  said,  **  That 
nsre  Uie  senate  acted  with  such  moderation,  the 
pe<^e  were  not  unwillin|^  to  make  concessions  in 
their  tarn;  but  they  insisted  that  Marcius  should 
come  and  answer  to  these  articles:  Whether  he  had 
Bflt  If  irred  vp  tke  MenaU  to  tie  canfoundin^  of  all 
ffctrawfut,  ond  to  Ike  deotroyioff  the  peopU*$  priv- 
ikffa?  Whether  hekadnoirefiteedtoobey  their  turn- 
a»iu;  Whether  he  had  nU  beaten  and  othencite 
maUreatti  the  adileo  in  the  forum:  and   by  theoe 
meent  (mfarae  inhhnloitf)  levied  toar, and orouffht 
the  diisne  to  sheathe  their  voorde  in  each  other^e 
iotBm?    Tbeae  things  they  said  with  a  design, 
eiibsr  to  hnmble  Marcius,  by  making  him  to  sub- 
nit  to  entreat  the  peopIe*s  clemency,  which  was 
mach  ftplnat  his  haaghty  temper;  or,  if  he  fol- 
low«c  htfl  native  bent,  to  draw  him  to  make  the 
breech  incurable.    The  latter  tliey  were  in  liopea 
of,  and  the  ratlier  because  they  knew  the  man 
well.    He  stood  as  if  he  would  have  made  his  de- 
feiBp,  and  the  people  waited   in  silence  for  what 
be  bad  to  Bay.    But  when,  inatead  of  the  submis- 
rire  langnage  that  was  expected,  he  began  with  an 
^{ra?ating  boldneas,  and  rather  accused  the  com- 
mons, than  defended  himself;  when  with  the  tone 
«f  hij  voice  and  the  fierceness  of  his  looks,  he  ez- 
ftmeA  an  intrepidity  bordering  upon   insolence 
uid  eontempt,  they  Jost  all  patience:  and  Siclnius, 
the  bo]d£st  of  the  tribunes,  after  a  short  consnlta- 
tioQ  with  his  colleagues,  pronounced  openly,  that 
the  tribanes  condt-mned  Marcips  to  die.     He  then 
ordered  the  cdties  to  take  bim  immediately  up  to 
the  top  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  and  throw  him  down 
^  precipice.     However,  when  they  came  to  lay 
iMid*  on  bim,  the  action  appeared  horrible  even 
tamany  of  the  plebeians.  The  patricians,  shocked 
ud  aatoniahed,  ran  with  great  outcries  to  his  as- 
Atanee,  and  got  Marcins  in  the  midst  of  them, 
wnne  interposing  to  keep  off  the  arrest,  and  oth- 
m  sln^tching  out  their  hands  in  supplication  to 
the  BiuUitode;  but  no  regard  was  paid  to  words 
and  eaireaties  amidst  such  disorder  and  confusion, 
■ftUI  thr  friends  and  relations  of  the  tribanes  per- 
eehittg  It  would  be  impossibie  to  carry  off  Marcins 
•ad  panWi  him  capitally,  without  first  spilling 
madi  petriciao  blood,  pennaded  them  to  alter  the 
»W  M^  aaprecodcBted  part  of  the  aeateaee;  not 


to  •••  violeaco  Id  tiM  aflkir,  or  irat  him  todeaHi 

withoat  form  or  trial,  but  to  rarer  all  to  the  peo- 
ple's determination  in  full  assembly. 

Siclnius,  then  a  little  mollified,  asked  the  patri- 
cians **  What  they  meant  by  taking  Marcius  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  people,  who  were  rosolvwi  to  pan- 
ish  him?*'  To  whtoh  they  nplied  by  another 
question, ''What  do^yoa  mean  by  thus  dregginr 
one  of  the  worthiest  men  in  Rome,  without  trial, 
to  a  barbarous  and  illegal  execntion?"  **  If  that 
be  all,'*  sakl  Sicinias,  **yoa  shall  no  longer  have  a 
pretense  for  your  quarrels  and  factious  behavior 
to  the  people:  for  they  grmnt  voa  what  yon  deslie; 
the  man  shall  have  hto  trial.  And  as  for  yoa« 
Marcius,  we  cite  you  to  appear  the  third  market- 
day,  and  satisfy  the  citizens  of  your  innocence,  if 
you  can;  for  then  by  their  suffrages  your  affair 
will  be  decided.'*  The  patricians  wera  content 
with  this  compromise;  and  thinking  themselves 
happy  In  carrying  Marcius  off,  they  retired. 

Meanwhile,  before  the  third  market-day,  which 
was  a  considerable  space,  for  the  Romans  hold 
their  markets  every  ninth  day,  and  thence  call 
them  Nundinmi  war  broke  out  with  the  Antiates,* 
which  because  it  was  likely  to  be  of  some  contina- 
anoe,  gave  them  hopes  of  evading  the  judgment, 
since  Uiere  would  be  time  for  the  people  to  becomo 
tractable,  to  moderate  their  anger,  or  perhaps  lol . 
it  entirely  evaporate  in  the  boslneas  of  that  expo- 
ditlon.  But  they  soon  made  peace  with  the  An- 
tiates,and  retnmed:  whereupon,  the  feara  of  the 
aenate  were  renewed,  and  they  often  met  to  oon- 
slder  how  things  might  be  so  managed,  that  they 
should  neither  give  up  Marcius,  nor  leave  room 
for  the  tribunes  to  throw  the  people  Into  new  dis- 
ordere.  On  this  occasion,  Appius  Claodius,  who 
was  the  most  violent  adversary  the  commons  had, 
declared  "  That  the  senate  would  betray  and  raia 
themselves,  and  absolutely  destroy  the  constitn- 
tion,  if  they  should  once  snfier  the  plebeians  to  as- 
sume a  power  of  suffrage  against  the  patricians.'* 
But  the  oldest  and  most  popular  of  the  senatorst 
were  of  opinion,  **  That  tlie  people,  Instead  of  be- 
having with  more  harahness  and  severity,  would 
become  mild  and  gentle,  if  that  power  were  in- 
dulged them;  since  they  did  not  despise  the  senate, 
but  rather  thought  themselves  despised  by  11;  and 
the  prerogative  of  judging  would  be  such  an  honor 
to  tnem,  that  they  would  be  perfectly  aatfaifiedt 
and  Immediately  lay  aside  all  resentment 

Marcius,  then  seeing  the  senate  perplexed  be- 
tween their  regard  for  nira  and  fear  of  the  people^ 
asked  the  \rlbunes,  "What  they  accused  him  of, 
and  upon  what  charge  he  was  to  be  tried  befora 
the  people?  **  Being  told,  <«That  he  would  be  tried 
for  treason  against  the  commonwealth,  in  design- 
ing to  set  himself  up  as  a  tvrant:"t  <*  Let  me  go 
then  (said  he),  to  the  people,  and  make  my  oW 
fense;  I  refuse  no  form  of^  trial,  nor  any  kind  of 
punishment,  If  I  be  found  guilty.  Only  allege 
no  other  crime  agalnrt  me,  and  do  not  Impose 
upon  the  senate."    The  tribunes  agreed  to  these 

*  AdTic*  was  taddcniy  bronght  to  Borne,  that  tbo  people 
of  Antium  ha«l  Mixed  and  confiscated  tho  shipt  belonrtM 
to  6e}oD*s  ambaiiador*  In  thoir  return  to  Bicily,  and  liaS 
even  inpriioned  tlia  amliutadora.  Heronpon  they  tools  ap 
arms  to  cbastito  the  Anuaus,  tmi  they  ■Dbmitted  and  mads 
•atikfhction. 

t  Taleriot  was  at  the  head  of  tbesa.  He  insisted  also  at 
laiM  on  the  ttorriblo  eonseqnences  of  a  civil  war. 

fit  waa  naver  known  ihatanv  person  who  alleoted  to  Mi 
himself  np  tyrant.  Joined  with  the  nobility  acainst  th« 
people,  bvt  on  the  oontrarr  conspired  with  the  peupla 
affaihst  the  nobility.  "Beside,**  said  he,  in  his  defeasa, 
«Mt  waa  to  save  thasa  elOaans,  that  I  reoeived  the  woanda 
yon  see:  let  the  tribanes  show,  if  they  can,  how  sach  ao> 
tions  are  eonsiatsat  with  the  tieaebeioai  desigas  they  lay  to 
my  ehai|a.* 


lie 
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•OMiitleiM,  ftttd  pronlMd  dwl  th*  mat*  AmiU 
torn  upon  this  one  point 

fiat  the  6rat  thing  they  did  after  the  people 
were  aawmbled,  ww  to  compel  them  to  glfe  their 
TOicee  by  tiibee,*  and  not  by  eenturiee:  thus  con- 
trirlng  that  the  meaneet  and  moat  aedlttoas  part 
of  the  populace,  and  those  who  had  no  regard  to 
Justice  or  iionor,  might  out-vote  aach  as  had 
home  arms,  or  were  of  some  foKune  and  charao- 
ter.  In  the  next  place,  they  passed  by  the  charge 
of  his  afieeting  the  soyereignty,  because  they 
eon  Id  not  prove  it,  and,  Instead  of  it,  repeated 
what  Marclus  sometime  before  had  said  in  the  sen- 
ate, against  lowering  the  price  of  com,  and  for 
aholbhing  the  tribunitial  power.  And  they  added 
to  the  impeachment  a  new  article,  namely,  his  not 
bringing  into  the  public  treasury  the  spoils  he  had 
taken  in  the  country  of  the  Antlutes,  but  dividing 
them  among  the  soIdieri.t  This  last  aecusiition 
is  said  to  have  discomposed  Marcius  more  than  all 
die  rest;  for  it  was  what  he  did  not  expect,  and  he 
oonld  not  immediately  think  of  an  anmrer  that 
would  satisfy  the  commonalty;  the  praises  he  be* 
ftowed  upon  those  who  made  that  campaign  with 
him,  serving  only  to  raise  an  outcry  against  him 
from  the  majoritv,  who  were  not  concerned  in  it 
At  last,  when  they  came  to  vote,  he  was  con- 
demned by  a  majority,  of  three  tribes,  and  the 
Cnalty  to  be  Infllcled  upon  him  was  perpetual 
nishment. 

AAor  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  the  people 
were  more  elated,  and  went  off  in  greater  trans- 
ports than  tiiey  ever  did  on  account  of  a  vtetory 
In  the  field;  the  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  were  In 
the  greaiest  distress,  and  repented  that  they  had 
aot  ran  the  last  risk,  rather  than  suflfer  the  people 
to  possess  themselves  of  so  much  power,  and  use 
It  in  so  Insolent  a  manner.  There  was  no  need 
theh  to  look  upon  their  dress,  or  any  other  mark 
of  distinction,  to  know  which  was  a  plebeian  and 
which  a  patrician;  the  mau  that  exalted,  was  a 
plebeian:  and  the  man  that  was  dejected,  a  pa* 
trician. 

Marcius  alone  was  unmoved  and  nnhnmhled. 
Still  lofty  in  his  port  and  firm  in  his  countenance, 
he  appeared  not  to  be  sorry  for  himself,  and  to  be 
the  only  one  of  the  nobility  that  was  not  This 
•far  of  fortitude  was  not,  however,  the  effect  of 
reason  or  moderation,  hut  the  man  was  buoyed  up 
by  anger  and  indignation.  And  this,  though  the 
vulgar  know  it  not,  has  ito  rise  from  grief,  which, 
when  it  catehes  flame,  is  turned  to  anger,  and 
then  bkls  adieu  to  all  feebleness  and  dejection. 
Hence,  the  angry  man  is  courageous,  just  as  he 
Who  has  a  fever  is  hot,  the  mind  being  npon  the 
•treteh  and  in  a  violent  agitation.  His  subse- 
quent behavior  soon  sHowmI  that  he  was  thus 
afiected.  For  having  returned  to  his  own  house, 
and  embraced  his  mother  and  his  wife,  who 
lamented  their  fate  with  the  weakness  of  women, 


*  Prom  th*  nlgn  of  tJenriiii  Tallini,  tli«  voio«s  liad 
alwajr*  ke«ii  nUiered  hj  centuries.  Tbe  consols  were  for 
keepinf  vp  the  encient  oostom,  being  well  apprised  thee 
tbey  coold  seve  Coriolanos,  if  Uie  voices  were  reckoned  by 
eentories,  of  wliicli  the  lini|rhU  and  the  wealthiest  of  the 
eitizens  made  the  majority,  being  pretty  sure  of  ninety-eight 
out  of  a  hundred  and  seventy -three.  Bnt  the  aitfal  tribunes, 
alleging  that,  in  an  afiair  relating  to  the  righu  of  the  people, 
•very  eiiisen*s  vote  ought  to  have  iu  doe  weight,  would  not 
by  any  means  consent  to  let  the  voicos  be  collected  other, 
wise  than  bv  tribes. 

t  "This,"'said  the  Tribane  Deciiis,  "is  a  pkin  proof  of 
bis  evil  designs:  with  the  public  money  he  secnrad  to  him- 
telf  creatores  and  guards,  and  supporters  of  his  intended 
asurpatton.  Let  him  make  it  appear  that  he  had  power  to 
iispose  of  this  booty  without  violating  the  laws.  Let  him 
sas«rer  to  this  one  article,  witbont  danliag  «■  with  tho 
•btendid  show  of  his  crown*  and  toua,  «r  asiiw  aav 
•atebliMltiMSiMMUr.'* 


he  oshortod  them  to  bear  It  with  patleaee,  aatf 
then  hastened  to  one  of  tho  city  galea,  being  eoa- 
dncted  by  the  patricians  in  a  body.  Thns  hs 
quitted  Rome,  without  asking  or  reoeiving  asffat 
at  any  man's  hand;  and  took  with  him  only  three 
or  four  eltents.  He  spent  a  few  days  In  a  solitsry 
manner  at  some  of  his  fanns  near  the  cHy,  agitated 
with  a  thousand  diflbrent  thoughts,  such  as  hh 
anger  suggested;  in  which  he  did  not  propooeany 
advantege  to  himself,  but  considered  only  how  m 
might  satbfy  his  revenge  against  tho  Roniaaa. 
At  last  he  determined  to  spirit  np  a  cruel  wit 
against  them  from  some  neifhborlDff  nation;  sod 
for  this  purpose  to  apply  first  to  the  VolscianB, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  yet  strong  both  in  men  and 
money,  and  whom  he  supposed  to  be  rather  exns- 
perated  and  provoked  to  farther  conflicts,  thin 
absoiutoly  subdued. 

There  was  then  a  person  at  Antlnm,  Tv'Ju 
Aufidius,  by  name,*  highly  distinguished  an'sng 
the  Voisclans,  by  bis  wealth,  his  valor,  and  r  «ble 
birth.  Marcios  was  very  sensible,  that  of  all  (be 
Romans,  himself  was  tho  man  whom  Tulf  na  i  lort 
hated.  Fur,  excited  by  ambition  and  emnlai  on, 
as  young  warriors  usually  are,  they  had  in  stve- 
ral  engagemente  encountered  eaeh  other  infli 
menaces,  and  bold  defiances,  and  thus  had  acded 
personal  enmity  to  the  hatred  which  reigned  W- 
tween  the  two  nations.  But  notwlthstandinir  til 
this,  considering  the  great  generosity  of  Toil  a, 
and  knowing  that  he  was  more  desirous  tha? 
any  of  the  Volscianft  of  an  opportunity  to  retun 
upon  the  Romans  part  of  the  evils  his  cooDtry  haa 
suffered,  he  took  a  method  which  strongly  con- 
firms that  saying  of  tlie  poet, 

Stern  frnth,  how  strong  thy  sway!  though  life*s  the  k/fvl, 
Thy  purpose  must  be  gained. 

For,  putting  himself  in  such  clothes  and  hfj>il.- 
niente  as  were  most  likely  to  prevent  bis  lieing 
known,  like  Ulysses, 

Bo  stole  into  tho  hostile  tows. 
It  was  evenin|r  when  he  entered,  and  though  maay 
people  met  him  in  the  streete,  not  one  of  theai 
knew  him.  He  passed  therefore  on  to  tbe  boiue 
of  Tullus,  where  he  got  in  undiscovered,  auii  bar- 
ing directly  made  up  to  the  fireplace,f  he  aeated 
himself  without  saying  a  word,  covering  his  faca 
and  remaining  in  a  composed  posture.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  house  were  very  much  surprised;  yet 
they  did  not  venture  to  disturb  him,  for  there  wai 
something  of  dignity  both  in  his  person  aod  bii 
silence;  but  they  went  and  related  the  atraoga 
adventure  to  Tullus,  who  was  then  at  supper. 
Tullus,  upon  this,  rose  fVom  table,  and  coming  to 
Coriolanus,  asked  him  Who  he  aoos,  and  upon  M 
husine$»  he  toot  come?  Coriolanus,  uncoTeriog 
his  face,  paused  awhile,  and  then  thos  addrem 
him:  **If  thou  dost  not  yet  know  uie,  TuKus  bat 
distrustest  thine  own  eyes,  I  must  of  necessity  ba 
mine  own  accuser.  I  am  Cains  Marcius,  who 
have  brought  so  many  calamities  upon  the  Voi- 
sclans, and  bear  the  additional  name  of  Corioljooa, 
which  will  not  stiflTer  me  to  deny  that  imputaiioo, 
were  I  disposed  to  it.  For  all  the  labora  «ud  dan- 
gers I  have  undergone,  I  have  no  other  reward 
left  but  that  appellation,  which  distiuguiiibefiniy 
enmity  to  your  nation,  and  which  cannot  indeed 
be  taken  from  me.    Of  everything  else  I  ain  de- 


*  Uvy  and  Dionysins  of  HaKeainaasM  eall  bin  l^lhi 
Attivs;  aad  with  them  an  anonysions  MS.  agiees.  /a^Vi 
bowerer,  which  is  Terr  near  the  Bodleian  rcadrag,  hM  > 
Latin  sound,  aad  probably  waa  what  Plntareh  aiet&t  la 
write. 

t  Tho  Ibeplaoo,  baTfng  tbe  dosieuio  gods  ia  it,  wu  m- 
tooniod  aaorad;  aad  tboielbfs  all  aappHaau  leiorted  la  ik  ■ 
to  aa  aaylaai. 


cabu  UASLOxm  comotunB. 


ut 


Ike  one  handjuad  tke  coraiiiee  uid  trMchery  of 
Ihm  magiwtTfctM  wMi  thoo»  of  mlao  owb  order,  on 
tfao  oUmt.  Thao  driren  out  an  exiloy  I  em  come 
aeappljaat  to  thy  hoaaehold  fods;  not  for  efaelter 
and  proleeiioB,  for  wh}'  ehould  I  come  hither,  if 
I  were  itfmid  oJTdeath?  but  for  Tengeence  against 
Ihoee  who  haTO  expeUed  me,  which  mcthinke,  I 
begin  to  take,  by  imttlng  myself  into  thy  hands. 
If,  theRfeie,  thoo  art  disposed  to  attack  tlie  ene- 
my, cose  oa,'  brave  Tullos,  sTsil  thyself  of  my 
misforumei;  let  my  penonai  distrees  be  the  com- 
mea  bisaiaess  of  the  Volsciaas.  You  may  be 
aaamd,  I  thail  fi^ht  ranch  better  for  yon  than  I 
here  foaght  against  yon,  because  they  who  know 
periectly  the  state  of  the  eneroy*8  afiun,  are 
nach  mofe  capabie  of  anDoying  them,  than  such  as 
do  not  ksov  them.  But  if  thou  hast  given  up  all 
theBffals  of  war»  1  neither  deaire  to  live,  nor  is  it 
fit  for  thee  la  preserve  a  person  who  of  old  has 
feeo  thim  eaemy,  and  now  is  not  able  to  do  thee 
aoy  sort  of  senrice." 

ToUtts^  delighted  vtth  this  address,  gave  him 
km  hud,  and  "Rise,"  said  he,  •'Marcius,  and 
take  eooiage.  The  present  you  thus  make  of 
yeoTidf  is  inestimable;  and  you  may  asaure  yonr- 
arif  that  the  Voleeiaiia  will  not  be  UDgratefnl." 
Tbeo  he  entertained  him  at  his  table  with  great 
kiadoMs;  and  the  next  and  tlie  following  daya 
tbey  eoaaalted  tegetlier  about  tlie  war. 

Kooie  was  then  in  great  coafusioo,  by  reason 
of  the  animosity  of  the  nobility  against  the  com* 
BMNtf, which  was  considerably  h&itened  by  the 
kte  coademoaiion  of  Marcios.  Many  prodlgiea 
weie  abo  anBounced  by  private  persons,  as  well 
as  by  tbe  priests  and  diviners,  one  of  which  was 
as  followa:  TiUts  Latlnns,*  a  man  of  no  high  rank, 
bat  of  great  modesty  and  mandor,  not  addicted  to 
npeniitioo,  much  leas  to  vain  pretenses  to  what 
ii  eitnordinary,  bad  this  dream.  Jupiter,  ho 
tfasnght,  appeared  to  him,  and  ordered  him  to  tell 
tbe  Moaie,  Thai  Ikfy  hmd  pnvided  km  a  very  bad 
ni  iU'ftmrei  leader  of  ike  dance  in  the  eaerei  pro- 
omra.  When  he  had  seen  this  virion,  lie  said, 
be  paid  but  little  regard  to  it  at  fiist  It  was  pre* 
teated  a  second  and  a  third  time,  and  he  neglected 
t:  whereupon  he  had  tJie  uuhappineas  to  see  his 
loa  licken  and  die,  and  he  himself  was  suddenly 
rtmek  Id  such  a  manner,  as  to  lose  the  use  of  his 
Bmba.  Tbeee  particulars  he  related  in  the  senato- 
hwM,  l^^iog  carried  on  his  conch  for  that  purpose. 
And  he  had  no  sooner  made  an  end,  than  ho  par- 
QeiTed,  as  tliey  tell  as,  his  strength  return,  and 
nee  op  and  walked  home  without  help. 

Tbe  senate  were  nonch  surprised,  and  made  a 
■trict  ioqniry  into  the  afikir;  tlie  result  of  which 
WM,  that  a  certain  householder  had  delivered  up 
•ae  of  bia  alaves,  who  had  been  guilty  of  some 
•fientp.  to  his  other  servants,  with  an  ordor  to 
whip  him  through  the  market-place,  and  then  put 
Aim  to  death.  While  they  were  executing  this 
Kder,  and  scourging  the  wretch,  who  writhed 
Uoiieif,  through  the  violence  of  pain,  into  variona 

Ciresit  the  proccaaiou  happened  to  come  up. 
7  of  the  people  that  composed  it  were  fired 
with  indignation,  for  the  sight  was  exoessively 
J^Bgreeabte  and  locking  to  humanity;  yet  no- 
"^y  gsve  him  the  least  sssistaoce;  only  cnrses 
«nd  execralioos  were  vented  agaluat  the  man  who 
paaulied  with  so  much  cruelty.    For  In  those 

*Ut7  Mill  him  TitM  Atiaint. 

T  &e«ofdiitf  lo  DioDvsivs  of  Ilali«araatiai,  the  natter 
**^  nv«a  oOtn  that  tho  slave  tboold  ba  poniihad  at  tbe 
•JJ«.w  tb«  pcoeawioa,  te  make  the  ifBoniar  the  MOfe 
^f"y  which  wa«  a  ttiU  graater  aflroai  to  the  deitj  la 
^■(■•■saertha  pcooesaloa  vat  led  ap, 


tlBMa  they  tnatad  thair  sbvea  with  grant  modero* 
tion,  and  this  was  natural,  becanae  they  wariie4 
and  even  ata  with  tham.  It  was  deemed  a  greal 
punishment  for  a  slave  who  had  committed  a 
fault,  to  take  up  that  pioQe  of  wood  with  which 
they  supported  the  thill  of  a  wagon,  and  carry 
it  round  the  neighborhood.  For  he  that  was  tbtia 
exposed  to  the  derision  of  the  famiy  and  other  in« 
habitants  of  the  place,  entirely  loot  his  credit,  and 
was  styled  Furcifer:  the  Romans  calliag  that  pieo» 
of  timber  Jurea  which  tho  Greeks  call  kyp9Uaie$^ 
tliat  Is,  a  eupporter. 

When  Latinua  had  given  the  Senate  an  a<y 
count  of  bia  dream,  and  they  doubted  tdbo  tkU  tf^ 
fawred  and  bad  leader  ef  tie  dance  might  be,  tha 
excessive  severity  of  the  punishment  put  soma  of 
them  In  mind  of  the  slave  who  was  whipped 
through  the  market-phM^,  and  afterward  put  la 
death.  Ail  the  priesu  agreeing  that  lie  must  ha 
the  person  meant,  hie  saaster  Bad  a  heavy  fina 
laid  upon  him,  and  the  procession  and  cum* 
were  exhibited  anew  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  Henca 
it  appears,  that  Numa's  religions  institutions  Ib 
general  are  verv  wise,  and  that  this  In  particular 
is  highly  conducive  to  the  purposes  of  piety, 
namely,  tiiat  when  the  magistrates  or  priests  aca 
employed  in  any  sacred  ceremony,  a  herald  gosa 
before,  and  proclaims  aloud.  Hoc  o^,  i.  e.  6e  a^ 
tealisfl  fs  (Ais;  thereby  commanding  everybody  ta 
regard  the  solemn  acts  of  reilgio'n,  and  not  to  saf* 
far  any  business  or  avocation  to  intervene  and  di^* 
turb  them;  as  well  knowing,  that  men'a  attentiaa* 
especially  in  what  concerns  the  worship  of  tiia 
gods,  is  widom  fixed,  but  by  a  sort  of  violence  and 
constraint 

,  But  it  Is  not  only  in  so  important  a  caae  thai 
the  Romana  begin  anew  their  sacrifices,  their 
processions,  and  games:  they  do  it  for  verv  small 
matters.  If  one  of  the  horaes  that  draw  the  clia> 
riots  called  7*cns«,  iu  which  are  placed  the  imagea 
of  the  goda,  happened  to  stumble,  or  If  the  ohario* 
teer  took  the  reins  in  his  left  hand;  the  whole 
proceaaion  was  to  be  repeated.  And  In  later  agM 
they  have  set  about  one  sacrifice  thirty  several 
times,  on  account  of  some  defect  or  inanspicloaa 
appearance  in  it.  Such  reverence  have  the  Ro- 
mans paid  to  the  Supreme  Being. 

Meantime  Marcina  and  Tullus  held  secret  con* 
ferences  with  tiie  principal  Volaeians,  in  which 
they  exhorted  them  to  begin  the  war,  while  Roma 
was  torn  in  pieces  with  factions  disputes;  bnt« 
sense  of  honor  restrained  some  of  them  from  break* 
ing  the  truce  which  was  concluded  for  two  yearfc 
The  Romans,  however,  furnished  them  with  a 
pretense  for  it,  having,  through  some  suspicion  or 
false  suggestion,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made 
at  one  of  the  public  ah  owe  or  gamea,  that  ail  tha 
Volaeians  should  quit  the  town  before  sunsaL 
Some  say,  It  waa  a  stratagem  contrived  by  Mar* 
cine,  who  suborned  a  person  to  go  to  the  consuls, 
and  accuse  the  Volaeians  of  a  design  to  attack  tha 
Romans  during  the  games,  and  to  set  fire  to  tha 
city.  This  proclamation  exasperated  the  whole 
Volsoian  nation  against  the  Romana:  and  Tulloa, 
greatly  aggravating  the  affront,*  at  last  persuaded 
them  to  send  to  Rome  to  demand  that  the  landa 
and  cities  which  had  been  Uken  from  them  lo  tlia 
war  should  be  restored.  The  senate  having  heard 
what  the  ambassadors  had  to  say,  answered  with 
indignation,  '*that  the  Volaeians  might  be   tha 


•  "We  aleae,**  tald  he,  "of  all  the  dlffareat  aatioDt  aev 
ia  Boma,  aia  aot  ^thoof  ht  worthy  to  tea  die  f  aaiai.^  We 
alone, ""      " 
from  I 
Ttllageat 


Lome,  aio  bok  uioof  ni  wonny  lo  tea  me  f  aaai.  vre 
la,  like  tha  profanett  wrateiiet  aad  ootlaws,  aia  diirea 
I  a  pnblio  fattivaL  Go,  and  Ull  ia  all  year  cltiat  aad 
kfsa  tha  dittiagalibhif  SMfk  the  Bseisat  have  pat  spaa 


les 
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ii*t  u  take  up  unit,  bat  the  Romane  woald  be 
the  last  to  lay  them  down."  Hereupon,  Tulloa 
mmmoned  a  general  aeeembly  of  hla  conntrymen, 
whom  he  adviaed  to  send  for  Marelua,  and  /orget- 
ting  all  past  injnriee,  to  reat  satisfied  that  the  eer^ 
▼ice  he  woald  do  tbem,  now  their  ally,  would 
greatly  exceed  all  the  damage  they  had  received 
from  him,  while  their  enemy. 

MarciuM  accordingly  was  called  in,  and  made 
an  oration  to  the  people;  who  fonnd  that  he  knew 
hew  to  speak  as  well  as  to  fight,  and  that  he  ex- 
eelled  in  capacity  as  well  as  courage,  and  there- 
lore  they  joined  him  in  commission  with  Tullus. 
As  he  was  afraid  that  the  Volscians  would  spend 
Bucli  time  in  preparations,  and  so  lose  a  faTorable 
opportunity  for  action,  he  left  It  to  the  magistrates 
and  other  principal  parsons  in  Antium  to  provide 
troops  and  whatever  else  was  necessary,  while  he, 
Without  making  any  set  levies,  took  a  number  of 
volunteers,  and  with  them  overran  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories before  anybody  in  Rome  could  expect  It 
There  he  made  so  much  booty,  that  the  Volscians 
found  it  difficult  to  carry  it  on,  aud  cousume  it  in 
the  camp.  But  the  great  quantity  of  provisions 
he  collected,  and  the  damage  he  did  the  enemy, 
by  comniltUng  such  spoils,  was  the  least  part  of 
ue  service  in  this  expedition.  The  great  point 
he  liad  in  view,  in  the  whole  matter,  was  to  in- 
crease the  people's  suspicions  of  the  nobility. 
For,  while  he  ravaged  the  whole  conutry,  he  was 
ymry  attentive  to  spare  the  lands  of  the  patricians, 
and  to  see  that  nothing  should  be  carried  off  from 
them.  Hence,  the  lU-opiuion  the  two  parties  had 
of  each  other;  and  consequently  the  troubles  grew 
creater  than  ever;  the  patricians  accusing  the  pie- 
Mlaus  of  unjustly  driving  out  one  of  the  bravest 
nen  in  Rome,  and  the  plebeians  reproaching  them 
with  bringing  Marcius  upon,  them,  to  indulge  their 
revenge,  and  with  sitting  secure  spectators  of 
what  others  suffered  by  the  war,  while  the  war 
itself  was  a  ^uard  to  their  lands  and  subsistence. 
Marcius  having  thus  effected  his  purpose,  and 
inspired  the  Volscians  with  courage,  not  only  to 
meet,  but  even  to  despise  the  enemy,  drew  oft  his 
party  without  being  molested. 

The  Volscian  forces  assembled  with  great  expe- 
dition and  alacrity:  and  Uiey  appeared  so  consi- 
derable, that  it  was  thought  proper  to  leave  part 
to  garrison  their  towns,  while  the  rest  marched 
against  the  Romans.  Coriolanus  leaving  It  in  the 
option  of  Tullus  which  corps  he  wonid  command, 
Tullus  observed,  that  as  his  colleague  was  not  at 
all  inferior  to  himself  in  valor,  and  had  hitherto 
Ibttght  with  better  success,  he  thought  it  most  ad- 
visable for  him  to  lead  the  army  into  the  field, 
while  himself  stayed  behind  to  provide  for  tlie 
defense  of  the  towns,  and  to  supply  the  troops, 
that  made  the  campaign,  with  everything  neces- 
sary.* 

Marcius,  strengthened  still  more  by  this  division 
of  the  command,  marched  first  against  Circe{i,t  a 
Roman  colony;  and  as  it  surrendered  without 
resistance,  he  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  plundered. 
After  this  he  laid  waste  the  territories  of  the 
Latins,  expecting  that  the  Romans  would  hazard 
a  battle  for  the  Latins,  who  were  their  allies,  and 

*  It  wonld  hare  been  Tery  Impnident  In  Tnllne  to  hiive 
difl  CorioUnni,  who  had  been  an  enemy,  and  now  mi^ht 
postibly  be  only  a  pretended  friend,  at  the  head  of  an  army 
In  the  boweU  of  hia  conntry,  while  be  waa  marching  at  the 
head  of  another  ag aintt  Rome. 

t  For  the  right  termination  of  this,  and  other  towns  loon 
after  mentioned,  vee  Livy,  book  il,  c.  ?9.  Flotarch  calls 
the  town  Ciremtm.  His  error  is  much  greater,  when  a  little 
below  he  writes  Cloelm  instead  of  ClMtUm,  Sometimes, 
too.  tho  former  trsnilitsff  oiakes  a  oUMak*  whtie  Plataieli 


by  Ikeqnent  messengors  called  wpon  them  fcr 
aaslstanoe.  But  the  commons  of  Komesfaotred 
no  alacrity  in  tlie  afilbir,  and  the  eonsols,  whois 
office  was  almost  expired,  were  not  willing  to  mi 
such  a  risk,  and  therefore  rejected  the  request  «f 
the  Latins.  Marcius  then  turned  his  arms  agauat 
Tolerinm,  Labici,  Pedum,  and  Bola,  cities  of  La- 
tiuni,  which  he  toolc  by  assault;  and  because  they 
made  resistance,  sold  the  inbabitaots  as  slaves, 
and  plundered  their  houses.  At  the  same  time 
he  toolc  pariicular  care  of  such  As  voluntarily 
came  over  to  him;  and  that  tliey  might  not  sus- 
tain any  damage  against  his  will,  he  alwavs  en- 
camped at  the  greatest  distance  he  could,  and 
would  not  even  touch  upon  their  lands,  if  b» 
conld  avoid  it 

Afterward  he  took  Botle,  which  is  little  more 
than  twelve  miles  from  Rome,  where  he  pat  to 
the  sword  almost  all  that  were  of  age  to  bear 
arms,  and  got  much  plunder.  The  rest  of  (he 
Volscians,  who  were  left  as  a  safeguard  to  the 
towns,  had  not  patience  to  remain  at  home  any 
longer,  but  ran  with  their  weapons  in  their  handf 
to  Mareius,  declaring  that  they  knew  no  other 
leader  or  general  but  him.  .  His  name  aud  his 
valor  were  renowned  throuffh  Italy.  All  wen 
astonished  that  one  man's  changing  sides  coaU 
make  so  prodigious  an  alteration  in  affairs. 

Nevertheless,  tliere  was  nothing  but  disorder  at 
Rome.  The  Romans  refused  to  fight,  and  passsd 
their  time  in  cabals,  seditious  speeches,  and  mu- 
tual complainU;  until  aews  was  brought  fhst 
Coriolanus  had  laid  siege  to  Lavinium,  where  U» 
holy  symbols  of  the  gods  of  their  fathers  were 
placed,  and  from  whence  they  derived  their  origi- 
nal, that  being  the  first  city  which  JEaeu  bailt 
A  wonderful  and  universal  change  of  opinion 
then  appeared  among  the  people,  and  a  reiy 
strange  and  absurd  one  among  the  patriciaaa 
The  people  were  desirous  to  annul  the  sentence 
against  Marcius,  and  to  recall  him  to  Rome,  M 
the  senate  being  assembled  to  deliberate  on  that 
point,  finally  rejected  tlie  proposition;  either  ont 
of  a  perverse  humor  of  opposing  whatever  mei- 
sure  the  people  espoused,  or  perhaps  on  willing 
that  Coriolanus  should  owe  his  return  to  the  favor 
of  the  people;  or  else  having  conceived  some  re- 
sentment against  him  for  harassing  aud  distressing 
all  the  Romans,  when  he  had  been  injured  only 
by  a  part,  and  for  allowing  himself  an  enemy  ta 
his  country,  in  which  he  knew  tlie  most  respect- 
able body  had  both  sympathized  with  him,  and 
shared  In  his  ill-treatment:  this  resolution  beia; 
announced  to  the  commons,*  it  was  not  in  their 
power  to  proceed  to  vote,  or  to  pass  a  bill;  for« 
previous  decree  of  the  senate  was  necessary. 

At  this  news,  Coriolanus  was  still  more  exaspe- 
rated; so  that  quitting  the  siege  of  Laviuium.f  iM 
marehed  with  great  fury  toward  Rome,  and  en- 
camped only  five  miles  from  it,  at  the  Fosbm 
OhfUue.  The  sight  of  him  caused  great  terror  and 
coiifusion,  but  for  the  present  it  appeased  the 
sedition:  for  neither  magistrate  nor  senator  dnrSt 
any  lonjrer  oppose  the  people's  desire  to  recall 
him.  When  they  saw  the  women  rnnniog  vp 
and  down  the  streets,  and  the  supplications  aBd 
tears  of  the  aged  men  at  the  altera  of  the  gm 
when  all  courage  and  spirit  were  gone,  and  m^' 
tary  councils  were  no  more;  then  tliey  ocknow- 


•  Perhaps  the  senate  bow  refesod  to  eomply  with  th*  jj* 
manils  of  the  people,  either  to  dear  theosseWes  from  us 
sDspicion  of  maintaining  a  eorrespondeoce  with  Corioiusi, 
or  posiibly  oat  of  that  magnanimity  which  made  uw  ■•• 
mans  averse  to  peace,  when  they  weie  sttended  viw  ^" 
seocess  in  war.  ^ 

t  lU  Uft  a  body  ef  usepa  te  eeatiaae  tho  bloekadf. 
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kdpd  tinl  til*  penie  «•»  right  in  endeftvoriof 

to  De  r««oueil9d  to  Coriolanaa,  and  that  the  senate 

vere    auaer    a  great   mirtake,  in  begiDuiog    to 

indulge  the  paanoos  of  anger  and  revenge  at  a 

time  vfhea  tbey  aboald  baYe  renounced   them. 

AU,  therefore,  agreed  to  aend  ambanadora  to  Cori- 

olanaa  to  offier  him  liberty  to  return,  and  to  en- 

tnalbim  to  put  aa  r>id  to  the  war.    Thoee  that 

went  OB  the  part  of  the  aenate,  being  aJl  either 

reiatioBfl  or  frienda  of  Coriolanus,  expected  at  the 

6i«l  Vuterhew  much  kindneaa  from  a  man  who 

was  thus  connected  with  them.    Bnt  it  happened 

quite  otherwiae;  for,  being  condacled  through  the 

Vokciaii  lanlLS,  tkiey  found  him  seated  in  council, 

with  a  samber  of  great  officers,  and  with  an  insof- 

fenUe  appearance  of   pomp  and   severity.     He 

Wde  them  then  declare  their  bnsiness,  which  they 

did  in  a  very  modeat  and  hnmble  manner,  as  be- 

cme  tiie  state  of  their  affairs. 

When  ihey  had  made  an  end  of  speaking,  he 
mswered  them  with  much  bitterness  and  high 
iBKBloient  of  the  injuries  done  him;  and,  as 
RMial  of  the  Volscians,  he  insisted  ^  That  Uie 
Rooans  should  restore  all  the  citi<*s  and  lands 
which  tbey  had  taken  in  tlie  former  wan;  and 
Ihtl  they  eiiould  grant  by  decree  the  freedom  of 
the  dty  to  ihe^  Volscians,  as  they  had  done  to  the 
IaUbs;  for  that  no  lasting  peace  could  be  made 
betwcea  the  two  nations,  bnt  upon  these  just  and 
eqatl  conditioos."  fie  gave  tnem  thirty  days  to 
consider  of  them;  and  liaTing  dismissed  the  am- 
^tssadon,  he  immediately  retired  from  the  Roman 
territories. 

Several  among  th<e  Tolscians,  who  for  a  long 
time  had  envieti  his  reputation,  and  had  been  un- 
easy at  the  iotereat  h«  liad  with  the  people,  availed 
themselTeaof  thia  circamstance  to  calu mutate  and 
leproach  him.  TuUaa  himself  was  of  the  number. 
Not  that  he  had  received  any  particular  injury 
from  ConoUnua;  but  lie  was  led  away  by  a  pas- 
lion  too  natural  to  man.  It  gave  him  pain  to  find 
bit  own  glory  obscured,  and  himself  entirely  ne- 
glected by  the  Volscians,  who  looked  upon  Corio- 
anitt  aa  their  supreme  head,  and  thought  that 
olhen  might  well  be  satiDfied  with  that  portion  of 
power  and  authority  which  he  thought  proper  to 
aUow  them.  Hence,  secret  hints  were  first  given, 
•Ad  in  their  private  cabals  his  enemies  expressed 
their  diweiiifaDtion,  giving  the  name  of  treason 
te  hit  retreat  for  though  lie  had  not  betrayed 
their  cities  or  armies,  yet  they  said  he  had  traitor^ 
Mdy  given  up  time,  by  which  these  and  all  other 
ttiii^  an  both  won  and  lost.  He  had  allowed 
them  a  respite  of  no  less  than  thirty  days,  know- 
iag  their  affairs  to  be  so  embarrassed,  that  they 
vwted  each  a  space  to  re-eotablish  them. 

CoriolaQas,  however,  did  not  spend  those  thirty 
m  kily.  He  harassed  the  enemy's  allies,*  laid 
vtste  their  lands,  and  took  seven  great  and  popn- 
Kwciticainthat  interval.  The  Romans  did  not 
Tentore  to  aend  tliem  any  succors.  They  were  as 
Bpintiees,  and  as  little  disposed  to  the  war,  as  if 
neir  bodiee  bad  been  rehuced  and  benumbed  with 
ftepaby. 

When  the  term  was  expired,  and  Coriolanus 
Maraed  with  aii  his  forces,  they  sent  a  second 
embany,  "To  entreat  him  to  lay  aside  his  resent- 
««at,  to  draw  off  the  Volscians  from  their  tcrri- 
"net,  and  then  to  proceed  as  should  seem  most 
»»daci?e  to  the  advantage  of  both  nations.  For 
wt  the  Romans  would  not  give  np  anything 
r  ">^  fear;  bat  if  he  thought  it  reasonable  that 


the  VolsciaiiB  ahovld  be  iudvlged  in  aeme  portiea- 
lar  points,  they  would  be  duly  considered  If  they 
lakl  down  their  arms."  Coriolanus  repPied,  •'That 
as  general  of  the  Volscians,  he  would  give  them 
no  answer;  but  as  one  who  was  yet  a  citlien  of 
Rome,  he  would  advise  and  exhort  tliem  to  enter* 
tain  humble  thoughts,  and  to  come  within  throe 
days  with  a  ratification  of  the  just  conditions  he 
had  proposed.  At  the  same  time  he  assured  them, 
that  if  their  resolutions  should  be  of  a  different 
nature,  it  would  not  be  safe  for  them  to  come  any 
more  into  his  camp  with  empty  words." 

The  senate,  having  received  the  report  of  the 
ambassadors,  considered  the  commonwealth  as 
ready  to  sink  in  the  waves  of  a  dreadful  tempest, 
and  therefore  cast  the  hut,  the  soersd  enMsr,  an 
It  is  called.  They  ordered  all  the  priests  of  the 
gods,  the  ministers  and  guardians  of  the  mysteries, 
and  all  that,  by  the  ancient  usage  of  their  country, 
practiced  divluatlon  by  the  flight  of  birds,  to  go  to 
Coriolanus,  in  their  robes,  with  the  ensigns  which 
they  bear  in  tiie  duties  of  their  office,  and  exert 
their  utmost  endeavors  to  persuade  him  to  desist 
from  the  war,  and  then  to  treat  with  his  country* 
men  of  articles  of  peace  for  the  Volscians.  Whea 
they  came,  he  did,  indeed,  vouchsafe  to  admit 
them  into  the  camp,  but  showed  them  no  other 
favor,  nor  gave  them  a  milder  answer  than  the 
others  had  received;  he  bade  them,  in  short, 
either  accept  the  former  proposals,  or  prepem 
for  war." 

When  the  priests  retnmed,  the  Romans  resolved 
to  keep  close  within  the  city,  and  to  defend  th9 
walls:  intending  only  to  repulse  the  enemy,  should 
he  attack  them,  and  placing  their  cliief  hopes  on 
the  accidents  of  time  and  fortune:  for  they  knew 
of  no  resource  within  themselves;  the  tity  was 
full  of  trouble  and  confusion,  terror,  and  unhappy 
presages.  At  last,  something  happened  similar  te 
what  is  oAen  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  which 
men  in  general  are  Utile  Inclined  to  believe.  For 
when,  on  occasion  of  any  great  and  unconmiOB 
event,  he  says. 

Palls*  iaaphad  that  ooaaMl; 

and  again, 

Bat  lona  Immeital  power  who  lalst  the  adad, 
Chasfod  tlwif  leaolva*; 

and  elsewhere, 


^TtkUteyravnUd  die  attiM of  ths  Bamaas  fraa  as. 
■{jHikMB,  lad  fsaided  agaiart  ths  «hsf|e  of  traaehery, 
g*  >sa>  ef  ths  Vrfteleas  weie  lesdyte  brisg  sgaiast 


Ths  thonght  tiioataaaoai 
Or  by  some  god  iatptnd 


riling, 


They  despise  the  poet,  as  if,  for  the  sake  of  ab- 
surd  notions  and  Incredil^e  fables,  he  endeavored 
to  take  away  our  liberty  of  will.  A  thing  whioh 
Homer  never  dreamed  of:  for  whatever  happens 
in  tiie  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  Is  the  effeot 
of  reason  and  consideration,  he  often  ascribes  to 
our  own  power;. as. 

My  own  mat  miad, 
1  than  ooniakod. 

And  In  another  place, 

Aehillos  heard  with  grief;  and  verioaa  thangfaCa 
Perplaied  kti  mighty  mind. 

Once  more, 

Bot  ike  la  vsin 
Tempted  Bellerophon.    The  aoblo  yeath 
With  WUdom*a  ihield  wai  ara*d. 

And  in  extraordinary  and  wonderful  actions, 
which  require  aome  supernatural  impulse  and  en* 
thusiastic  movement,  he  never  introduces  ths 
Deity  as  depriving  man  of  freedom  of  will,  b«t 
as  moving  the  will.  He  does  not  represent  lbs 
heavenly  Tower  ss  producing  the  resolution,  b«t 
Idsas  wlilBh  Ml  !•  the  nsoliitlsiB.    tbm  M^ 


MO 
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Ihtmfore,  it  by  no  tamm  isT^kiaterj,  ilBoe  m- 
caaioB  is  only  gtren  to  frao  opontioni,  and  con- 
fideoee  aod  good  hope  are  saponulded.  For  oither 
tbe  Supreme  B«iag  mnet  ne  ecdnded  from  all 
taoeality  and  ittflnoiico  apon  oar  aoUons,  or  it 
most  be  coofeeeed  that  tkie  ia  tbo  oaly  way  In 
wbkh  he  aesleto  men  and  co-oporatea  with  tfaom; 
■Inoe  it  le  not  to  be  auppoeed  that  ho  faihlons  ovr 
eorporefd  omna  or  direeta  tho  motiona  of  onr 
hands  and  &et  to  tbo  pvrpooea  he  deaiffoa,  but 
that  by  certaio  motlTea  and  ideaa  which  ho  aof 
feats,  he  either  «>zcitea  tho  aetivo  powera  of  the 
will  or  elae  reotra|iw  thorn.* 

Tho  Roman  womon  were  thoa  dtsporaad  hi  tho 
■averal  torn  plea,  but  the  greateat  part  and  tho 
noot  lUuatriooa  of  tho  matrona  made  thoir  auppll- 
Mlions  at  tho  altar  of  Jupiter  Capitollnoa.  Among 
the  laat  ww  Valeria,  tho  sister  of  the  great  Pubii- 
cola,  a  person  who  had  done  tho  Komana  the 
moat  considerable  aervicoa  both  in  peace  and  war. 
Pabitcota  died  some  time  before,  as  we  have  rela- 
ted in  his  life;  but  Valeria  atill  lived  in  tho  groat- 
oat  eetenm ;  for  her  life  did  honor  to  her  high 
birth.  Thia  woman  dlsoornlng  by  aome  divine 
fanpolse,  what  would  be  tho  best  expedient,  rose 
and  called  upon  tho  other  matrons  to  attond  her 
to  tho  house  of  Volumaia,!  tho  mother  of  Corlo- 
lanua.  When  she  entered,  and  found  her  altting 
with  her  daugliter- in-law,  and  with  the  children 
of  Coriolanua  on  her  lap,  abe  approached  her  with 
her  female  companiona,  and  apoke  to  thia  efibct: 
•*We  addresa  oorMlvea  to  you,  Volomnia  and 
Virgilia,  as  womon  to  women,  without  any  de- 
•lee  of  the  aeuate  or  order  of  the  consula.  But 
our  god,  we  believe,  leading  a  merciful  ear  to  our 
prayers,  put  it  in  onr  minds  to  apply  to  yon,  and 
to  entreat  you  to  do  a  thing  that  will  not  only  bo 
salutary  to  na  and  tho  other  citizens,  but  more 
glorious  for  you,  if  you  heariLen  to  us,  than  the 
rodnciug  their  lathers  and  husbands  from  mortal 
onmity  to  peace  and  friendship,  was  to  the 
daughters  of  the  Sablnes.  Come,  then,  go  along 
with  us  to  Corlolanus;  join  your  instanoes  to 
oura;  and  give  a  truo  andkhonorablo  testimony  to 
your  country,  that  though  she  has  received  the 
greatest  injuries  from  him,  yet  she  has  neither 
done  nor  resolved  upon  anything  against  you  in 
her  anger,  but  restores  yon  safe  Into  his  hands, 
though  perhaps  she  may  not  obtain  any  better 
tarma  to  herself  on  that  account.** 

When  Valeria  had  thus  spoken,  the  rest  of  tho 
women  joined  her  request  Volumnia  gave  them 
this  answer:  **  Beside  the  share  which  we  have 
in  the  general  calamity,  we  are,  my  friends,  In 
particular,  very  unhappy;  since  Marcius  is  lost  to 
as,  his  glory  obscured,  and  his  virtue  gone;  since 
we  behold  him  surrounded  by  the  arms  of  the 
enemies  of  his  couniry,  not  as  their  prisoner,  but 
their  commander.  But  it  Is  still  a  greater  misfor- 
tune to  us,  if  our  country  is  become  so  weak  as 
to  have  need  to  repose  her  hopes  upon  us.  For  I 
know  not  whether  he  will  have  any  regard  for  us, 
since  he  has  had  none  for  his  country,  which  he 
need  to  prefer  to  his  mother,  to  his  wife,  and  child- 
ren. Take  us,  however,  and  make  what  use  of 
us  you  please.  Lead  us  to  him.  If  we  can  do 
nothing  else,  we  can  expire  at  his  feet  in  supplica- 
ting for  Rome.** 

She  then  took  the  children  and  Virgilia  with 


*  Pivtarah  raprsMiitt  th«  DiTins  Sflttttanos  aa  a  merMt 
illflmnm^  wevtAUn^  (if  it  ikMt  pravail)  by  rational  notiTvi. 
4nd  til*  MU  Christian  dtvinM  deMrib*  it  in  tha  lama 
Biaantr. 

t  Dionytina  of  HiHoareaatat  aad  Llvy  oall  hit  mother 
Tolaria,  aad  bia  wiCb  Voiooiaia. 


her,*  nnd  wont  with  flio  oilier  aMtrono  to  «• 
Volaelan  camp.  Tho  eight  of  them  prodoeei 
oven  in  tho  onomy,  eorapossion  and  a  revereotial 
silonco.  CoriolaBus,  who  then  hepponed  to  bt 
seated  npon  the  tribnnai  with  his  principal  offioen, 
seeing  tho  womon  approach,  wae  greatly  agitated 
and  auiprised.  Nevertheloss,  he  endeavored  to 
retain  hto  wonted  sternness  and  inenorable  temper, 
though  b»  poreoivod  that  his  wife  was  at  the  head 
of  tlMm.  But,  nnablo  to  resist  tlie  emotions  of 
aiibction,  he  eonld  not  suffer  them  to  addresi 
him  ao  he  sat  Ho  descended  from  tho  tribaaal 
and  ran  to  meet  thorn.  First  be  embraced  hit 
mother  for  a  considoralrfo  time,  and  afterward  his 
wife  and  ehlldren,  neither  refraining  from  tean 
nor  any  otlier  instance  of  natural  teudernees. 

When  he  bad  snfilciently  indoiged  his  possioa, 
and  perceived  that  his  mother  wanted  to  speak, 
he  called  tho   Volaelan  connaelors  to  him,  and 
Volumnia  ocpreaaed  herself  to  thte  par|>oae:  "Too 
aee,  my  aon,  by  onr  attite  and  miserable  looks, 
and  therefore  I  may  spare  myself  the  trouble  of 
declaring,  to  what  condition  your  banishment  has 
reduced  ns.    Think  with  yonrMlf  whether  we  ars 
not  tho  most  unhappy  of  women,  when  fortune 
has  changed  the  spectacle  that  ahould  have  besa 
tho  most  pleastng  in  tho  world,   into  the  moat 
dreadful;  when  Volumnia  beholds  her  son,  aad 
Virgilia  her  husband,  encamped  in  a  tiootiie  roaa- 
ner  before  the  walls  of  his  native  city.    And  wbat 
to  others  is  tlio  greatest  cousolutioo  nnder  misfor* 
tone  and  advereity,  I  mean  prayer  to  the  gods,  t» 
us  is  rendered  impracticable;  for  we  cannot  at  the 
same  time  beg  victory  for  our  country  and  yoar 
preservation,  but  what  car  worst  enemies  waoJd 
imprecate  on  us,  a  cnrrn,  must  of  necessity  be 
interwoven  with  our  prayers.     Your  wife  and 
children  most  either  see  their  country  perish,  or 
you.    As  to  my  own  part,  I  will  not  live  to  sM 
this  war  decided  by  fortune.     If  I  cannot  per- 
suade you  to  prefer  friendship  and  union,  to  eJi* 
mity  and  ito  ruinous  consequences,  and  so  to  be- 
come a  benefactor  to  both  sides,  rather  than  d» 
destruction  of  one,  you  must  take  this  along  with 
you,  and  prepare  to  expect  it,  tlrat  yon  shall  not 
advance  against  your  country,  without  tranipliag 
upon  the  dead  body  of  her  that  bore  you.    For 
It  does  not  become  me  to  wait  for  ttiat  day,  when 
my  son  shall  bo  either  led  captive  by  hU  felloff^ 
citizens,  or   triumph  over  Rome.    Ix,  indeed,  J 
desired  you  to  save  your  countiy  by  ruining  the 
Volseians,  I  confess  the  case  wra'd  be  hard,  asd 
the  choice  diflScuU:  for  it  wotil'J  neither  be  Iioih 
onble  to  destroy  your  cor.r.Crymen,  nor  just  to 
betray  those  who  have  p?j';ed  their  confidence  fa 
you.    But  what  do  wo  OYn  of  you,  more  thaa 
deliverance  from  our  f.'/i  calamities?    A  deliy- 
erance  which  will  be  ejually  salutary  to  both 
parties,!  but  most  to  Vt>  honor  of  the  Voltcisna, 
since  it  will  appear  <aat  their  soperiority  em- 
powered them  to  gr/r.t  us  the  greatest  of  Ueif 
ings,  peace  and  frieo'ijfalp,  while  they  them»lwj 
receive  the  same,     if  these  take  place,  yon  wtu 
be  acknowledged  to  be  the  principal   cause  of 
them;  if  they  do  cot,  you  alone  must  ^P^^J? 
bear  the  blame  froji  both  nations.    And  tboaeb 
the  chance  of  war  is  uncertain,  yet  it  will  be  the 


•  Yalaria  first  gav«  advioa  of  tbii  deiiga  to  tha  coasa)% 
wbo  propoied  it  in  lh«  lenate,  wbera,  after  lon|  ^*°*^^ 
it  wa»  Approved  of  by  the  fathers.  The0  Vetorta,  •■".^"J 
most  inmtrioQi  of  tbe  Roman  matroa«,  in  chatiou  vrki"* 
llM  eoaaala  had  ordered  to  ba  (otieadj  for  theoi,  iaA  u>« 
way  to  tlie  enemy**  caoqi.  .. 

t  She  bagged  a  tree*  for  a  vear,  that  ia  that  tin*  o^ 
saiei  mif htU  taliaa  for  sottliag  a  solid  aad  lastiaf  P*''^ 
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«#  Ali,  Ihit  tf  yM  e«fiiqwr,  jm 
vjtt  be  a  telr»jiaf  davoo  to  yovr  oMmlrys  if 
yw  are  fae<i»«,  it  will  be  eieer  that,  by  imAvi^»g 
yesr  ReentoiMit,  yoo  bam  plasffed  yovr  friend! 
Md  benefaDlMa  io  the  gfeelest  of  raiefortaiiea" 

CeriobMS  liiKened   te  hie  metber  while  ehe 
went  oa  with   hor  epeecb,  withont  layiog  the 
Vfiait  word  to  her;  aad  VolaBUiia,  aeeiof  him 
■tend  a  loag^  time  note  alter  eiie  bad  left  speekliig* 
proceeded  efaia  in  thie  maDner:  **  Why  are  you 
nleal.m7  mb?   le  it  aa  hoaor  to  yield  every  thing 
to  •agtt  aad  reaentnent,  and  wonld  It  be  a  die- 
gran  10  yield  to  your  mother  in  lo  important  a 
petitiea!    Or  doee  it  beeome  a  great  man  to  re- 
BMiber  the  iajaifee  done  him,  and  wonld  it  not 
tqtallf  beeome  a  great  and  good  man,  with  the 
bifbeit  regard  and  rererenee,  to  keep  in  mind 
the  beoeSte  lie  baa  receired  from  hia  parenta? 
Saidj  yoa»  <rf  all  aoea,  ahonld  take  care  to  be 
fmlafol,  who  hero  aofered  eo  extmraely  hy  In- 
fiatUade.     Aad  yet,  though  yon  bare   already 
aeveieiy  paniahed  yoar  eoantry,  you  have  not 
■ade  your  mother  the  least  return  for  her  kind- 
um.    The  moei  aacred  tiea  both  of  nature  and 
lelifioD,  withont  any  other  cooatraiat,  require 
that  you  slionid  indolge  me  in  this  just  and  rea- 
MBBhle  request;  bat  if  words  cannot  preyall,  this 
mlj  raooice  is  left."    When  she  had  said  this, 
lbs  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  togetlier  with  his 
Witt  and  children;  upon  which  Coriolanua  crviDg 
sot,  "O  mother!  wba|  ia  it  trou  have  dooe?'^ 
raM  her  from  the  ground,  and  tenderly  preasing 
lier  hand,  continued,  '*  You  have  gained  a  victory 
faitnaale  for  your  coantry,^ut  ruinous  to  me.* 
1  fiHvaiiqnislied  by  you  alone."    Then,  after  a 
ihort  conference  with  his  mother  and  wife  In 
piirale,  bo  sent  them  back  to  Rome,  agreeably  to 
tfaeiT  dnire.    Next  morning    be   drew  off  the 
Volidioo,  who  had  not  all  tlie  same  sentiments 
ef  what  had  passed.    Some  blamed  him;  others, 
whooe  ioclinations  were  for  peace,  found  no  fault; 
•Ihefs  again,  though  tliey  disliked  what  was  done, 
did  Dot  look  upon  Coriolanns  as  a  bad  man,  but 
tbaofhl  he  was  excusable  In  yieldiug   to  such 
powvfal  ooiicltationa.    However,  none  presumed 
tocofitradict  hia  orders,  though  they  followed  him 
ntber  out  of  veneration  for  his  virtue,  than  re- 
prd  to  bio  autliorlty. 

The  sense  of  the  dreadful  and  dangerous  cir- 

cvBoUiiees  which  the  Reman  people  had  been  in, 

hj  noson  of  ttie  war,  never  appeared  so  strong  as 

wbea  they  were  delivered  from  it    For  no  sooner 

^  they  perceive  from  the  walls,  that  the  Vol- 

KiiDs  were  drawing  off,  than  all  the  temples  were 

cpcaed  and  filled  with  pereons  crowned  with  gar> 

hn^  and  offering  sacrifice,  as  for  some  great 

victory.    Bat  in  notliing  was  the  public  joy  more 

tvideat  than  in  the  afiectiooate  regard  and  honor 

which  both  the  asnate  and  peo|Je  paM  the  wo- 

Ben,  whom  they  both  cooaidered  and  declared 

the  means  of  their  preeervation.     Nevertheless, 

vhea  the  aenale   decreedf  that  whatever  they 

ttmsfat  would  contribute  most  to  their  glory  and 

•itM&ciioD,  the  consuls  should  take  care  to  see  it 

«HK,  thoy  ouly  desired  that  a  temple  might  be  built 

!•  the  FoiTUNa  or  women,  the  expense  of  which 

wy  oliereii  to  defray  themselves,  requiring  the 

cwMionwealth  to  be  at  no  other  charge  than  that 

«  itcrifices,  and  aueh  a  aoitmn  servjee  as  was 

■jirt»Ue  to  ihe  majesty  of  the  gods.    The  senate, 

ww([^  they  commended  their  generosity,  ordered 


the  temple  and  ibriaa  ta  U  aiweted  at  Iha  pabMg 
charge;*  bat  the  womea  oontribated  their  money 
aotwithsUading,  and  with  it  provMed  aaothar 
inaga  of  lbs  goddees,  whiob  the  Romans  report* 
when  it  waa  aet  up  In  the  temple,  to  have  uttered 
theae  worda,  O  wombr!  nowr  AOoarrAiLB  to  tkb 

OGOS  18  THIS  TOim  nOOS  WIT. 

They  fabulooaly  report  that  this  voioe  was  re» 
peated' twice,  thus  ofibring  to  our  faith  things  that 
appear  imponible.  Indeed,  we  will  not  deny  that 
inmgee  may  have  sweated,  may  have  been  covered 
with  tears,  and  emitted  drops  llko  Mood.  For 
wood  and  stone  often  contract  a  scurf  and  moldl- 
iiess,  that  produce  moistnrs;  and  they  not  only 
exhibit  many  different  colors  themselves,  bat 
receive  variety  of  tloetnrea  from  the  ambieut  air: 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Deity 
may  not  make  aao  of  these  signs  to  annoonoa 
thinga  ta  come.  It  is  alao  very  possible  that  a 
sound  like  that  of  a  sigh  or  a  groan  may  pro- 
ceed ih»m  a  statne,  by  the  rupture  or  violent 
separation  of  some  of  the  interior  parts:  but  that 
an  articolate  voice  and  expreoaioa  oo  clear,  aa 
full  and  perfect,  ahould  fall  from  a  thing  Inani- 
mate, is  out  of  all  the  bounds  of  possibility.  For 
neither  the  soul  of  man,  nor  even  God  himself, 
can  attar  vocal  sounds,  and  pronounce  wonii 
without  an  organiied  body  and  parts  fitted  for 
utterance.  Wherever,  then,  history  aseerti  such 
things,  and  bears  us  down  with  the  ttatimony  ai 
many  credible  witneoaes,  we  must  conblude  that 
some  impression  not  unlike  that  of  aense,  Infla- 
enced  the  imagination,  and  produced  the  belief 
of  a  real  sensation;  as  in  sleep  we  seem  to  hear 
what  we  hear  not,  and  to  aee  what  we  do  not  see. 
As  for  those  persons,  who  aro  possessed  with  such 
a  strong  sense  of  religion,  that  thf*y  cannot  reject 
anything  of  this  kind,  they  found  their  faith  on 
the  wonderful  and  incomprehenalble  power  of 
God.  For  there  is  no  manner  of  resembhinca 
between  him  and  a  human  being,  either  in  bin 
nature,  his  wisdom,  his  power,  or  his  operations. 
If,  therefore,  he  performs  something  which  wa 
cannot  effect,  and  executea  what  with  us  is  impoa- 
siblo,  there  is  nothing  in  this  contradictory  to 
reason;  since,  though  lie  far  excels  us  in  every- 
thing, yet  the  dissimilitude  and  distance  between 
him  and  us,  appear  moat  of  all  in  the  works  which 
he  hath  wrought.  Btf<  muck  kruneUd^  oftkingt 
diwne,  as  Heraclitus  affirms,  e$et^^  as  1km!§^ 
wantqffaWL 

When  Cortolanos  returned,  after  thlsexpedltioa, 
to  Antlum,  Tullus,  who  both  hated  and  feared  him» 
resolved  to  assassinate  him  immediately;  being  pcr^ 
suaded,  that  if  he  missed  this,  he  should  not  have 
Buch  another  opportnlty.  First,  therefore,  he  col- 
lected and  prepared  a  number  of  accomplices,  and 
then  called  upon  Coriolanua  to  divest  himself  of 
his  aathority,  and  give  an  account  of  his  conduct  to 
the  Volsclans.  Dreading  the  consequence  of  belnw 
reduced  to  a  private  station,  while  Tullua,  who  had 
so  greet  an  interest  with  his  countrymen,  was  in 
power,  he  made  answer,  that  if  the  Volsclans  r^ 
quired  it,  he  would  give  up  his  commission,  and 
not  otherwise,  since  he  had  taken  it  at  their  com- 
mon Request;  but  that  he  was  rsady  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  bis  behavior  even  then.  If  the  citizens  of 
Antlum  would  have  it  so.  Hereupon,  they  mot 
in  full  assembly,  and  some  of  the  orators  who 
were  prepared  for  it,  endeavored  to  exasperate  th^ 
populace  against  him.   But  when  Coriolanua  stood 


kJiyf^  ^'**»'  ^"^  *ho  TobeittM  weald 

JS^  '**^<*   *^^^   •^  SBMBlUB  of  tbSSO 


foiyivo 


*  It  wai  oroctod  la  tiM  Latia  way,  aboot  foar  niHoi  ftom 
Romo,  on  the  plaee  whero  Vrtoria  aad  overcofttte  ib«  obul* 
aaey  of  har  mb.  Valeria,  who  had  piopoMd  m  taocoMM 
a  dopaUtioB,  waa  tiM  Rnt  prioMMi  of  thii  Maipla,  whjab 
wa«  aMoh  fioqaoatod  by  ibo  BosiaB  wwaea. 
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ap»  tlM  violeBoe  of  tlw  tamnlt  abated,  and  h«  had 
llMrty  to  speak;  the  best  part  of  the  people  of  Ad- 
tknn,  ftod  thoee  that  were  most  incliaea  to  peace, 
appearing  ready  to  bear  him  with  candor,  and  to 
pMiMateDCe  with  equity.  Tullni  waa  then  afraid 
that  Im  would  make  bat  too  good  a  defenae:  for  lie 
was  an  eloqueut  man,  and  the  former  advantages 
which  be  bad  procured  the  nation,  ontweiglied  bis 
piasent  offense.  Nay,  the  Tory  impeachment  was 
a  oiear  proof  of  the  greatness  of  the  benefits  he 
had  con^rred  upon  them.  For  they  wouid  never 
have  thought  themselves  injured  in  not  conquering 
Rome,  if  ihey  bad  not  been  near  taking  it  through 
his  means.  The  conspirators,  therefore,  judged  it 
pmdont  not  to  wait  any  longer,  or  to  try  the  mui- 
tltnde;  and  the  boldest  of  their  faction,  cryinff  out 
that  a  traitor  ought  not  to  be  ^eard,  or  suffered 
by  the  Volscians  to  act  the  tyrant,  and  refuse  to 
lay  down  his  authority,  rushed  upon  him  in  a 
body,  and*  killed  him  on  the  spot;  not  one  that 
was  present  lifting  a  band  to  defend  him.  It  was 
toon  evident  that  this  was  not  done  with  the  gen- 
acai  approbation;  for  they  assembled  from  several 


cities*  to  glvo  hb  body  an  bwiorable  b«rial^  wad 
adorned  his  mono  moot  with  srms  and  opoUa,  as 
became  a  distinguished  warrior  and  Mneml. 

When  the  Romans  wero  Infomiod  of  hia  dealL 
they  showed  no  rign  either  of  favor  or  romentmemL 
Only  they  permitted  tlie  women,  at  their  reqoe^ 
to  go  into  mourning  for  ten  months,  as  they  used 
to  do  for  a  father, a  sou,  or  a  brother;  this  beliUF  the 
longest  term  for  mourning  allowed  byNama  PiuB- 
pilios,  as  we  have  mentioned  in  hik  Life. 

The  Volscian  affaixs  soon  wanted  the  afailities 
of  Marcios.  For,  first  of  all,  in  a  dispute  which 
they  had  with  the  ^oi,  their  friends  ajtd  allie% 
which  of  the  two  nations  should  give  a  gpenend  to 
their  armies,  they  proceeded  to  blows,  and  a  nwo- 
ber  were  killed  and  woanded;  and  aflarwaid 
coming  to  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  io  which 
they  were  defeated,  and  Tulius,  togetlier  with  the 
flower  of  their  army,  slain,  they  were  forced  to 
accept  of  very  disgraceful  conditions  of  peace,  by 
which  they  were  reduced  to  the  obedleDoe  of 
Rome,  and  obliged  to  accept  of  svch  tenna  aa  tha 
oonqnerors  would  allow  them. 
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Havinr  now  given  a  detail  of  all  the  actions  of 
these  two  great  men,  that  we  thought  worthy  to 
be  known  and  remembered,  we  may  perceive  at 
one  glance  thai  as  to  their  military  exploits  the 
balance  is  nearly  even.  For  l>oth  gave  extraordi* 
nary  proofs  of  courage  as  soldiers,  and  of  prudence 
and  capacity  as  commanders-in-chief :  though,  per- 
haps, some  may  think  Alcibiades  the  more  com- 
plete general,  on  account  of  his  many  successful 
expeditious  at  sea  as  well  as  land.  But  this  is 
common  to  both,  that  when  they  had  the  com* 
mand,  and  fought  in  person,  the  afikirs  of  their 
country  iufallibly  prospered,  and  as  Infallibly  de- 
clined when  they  went  over  to  the  enemy. 

As  to  their  behavior  in  point  of  government,  if 
tiie  licentiousness  of  Alcibiades,  and  his  compli- 
ances with  the  humor  of  the  populace,  were  abhor- 
red by  the  wise  and  sober  part  of  the  Athenians;  the 
proud  and  forbidding  manner  of  Goriolanos,  and 
Ms  excessive  atuchment  to  the  patricians,  were 
equally  detfsted  by  the  Roman  people.  In  this  re- 
spect, therefore,  neither  of  them  Is  to  be  com- 
mended; though  he  that  avails  himself  of  popular 
arts,  and  shows  too  much  indulgence,  is  less  blame- 
able  than  he,  who,  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  ob- 
sequioUAuess,  treats  the  people  wiUi  severity.  It 
is,  indeed  a  disgrace  to  attain  to  power  by  flatter- 
ing them;  but  ou  the  other  hand,  to  pursue  it  by 
acts  of  insolence  and  oppression,  is  not  only  shame* 
fnl,  but  unjusL 

That  Coriolanus  had  an  openness  and  simplicity 
of  manners,  is  a  point  beyond  diiipute,  while  AN 
oibtades  was  crafty  and  dark  In  the  proceedings  of 
his  adminisiratiou.  The  latter  has  been  most 
blamed  for  the  trick  which  he  put  upon  the  Lace- 
dcemouian  ambassadors,  as  Thucydides  tells  us, 
and  by  which  he  renewed  the  war.  Yet  this  stroke 
of  policy,  though  it  plunged  Athens  again  In  war, 
landereii  the  alliance  with  tlie  Mantineans  and  Ar- 
gives,  which  was  brought  about  by  Alcibiades, 
mnch  stronger  and  more  respeotabie.    But  was 

^Dloayiioa  of  llslkiamswas  says,  tiMy  ttoaad  hlai  to 


not  Coriolanus  chargeable  with  a  falsity  too,  when 
as  Dionysius  informs  us,  he  stirred  op  the  Ro- 
mans agsinst  the  Volscians,  by  loading  the  latter 
with  an  infamous  calumny,  when  they  went  to 
see  the  public  games?  The  cause,  too,  malEef 
this  action  the  more  criminal:  for  it  was  not  by 
ambition  or  a  rival  spirit  in  politics  that  he  wai 
influenced,  as  Alcibiades  was;  but  he  did  it  ti 
l^tify  his  anger,  a  passion  uiich,  as  Dion  says. 
18  eeer  un^at^l  to  iU  votaries.  By  this  means  be 
disturbed  all  Italy,  and  in  his  quarrel  with  bis 
country,  destroyed  many  cities  which  had  never 
done  him  any  injury.  Alcibiades,  indeed,  was  the 
author  of  msny  evils  to  the  Athenians,  but  was 
easily  reconciled  to  them,  when  he  found  that  they 
repented.  Nay,  when  he  was  driven  a  second 
time  Into  exile,  be  could  not  bear  with  patience 
the  blunders  committed  by  the  new  generals,  nor 
see  with  indifference  the  dangers  to  which  they 
were  exposed :  but  observed  the  same  conduct 
which  Aristides  is  so  highly  extolled  for  with  re- 
spect to  Themistocles.  He  went  In  person  to 
those  geperals,  who,  he  knew,  were  not  his  friend^ 
and  showed  them  what  steps  It  was  proper  (ot 

•  Tli«y  dretiad  liim  in  hit  gaa^niPi  robes,  and  laid  Ut 
oorpts  on  ft  magnificent  bi«r,  which  wa«  cairied  by  ••» 
jrouBf  oilleen  at  were  most  dlitinguished  for  their  martial 
exploita.  Before  him  were  home  the  ■{ioi1«  be  had  takes 
fron  the  eaemy,  the  erowni  be  had  rained,  and  plant  of 
the  citiei  he  had  ulien.  In  this  order  hi«  body  was  laid  m 
the  pile,  while  several  Tictims  were  slain  in  honor  to  hts 
memory.  Whttn  the  pile  was  eonsnmed,  tbejr  gathered  «p 
his  ashes,  which  they  intemd  on  the.  spot,  and  erected  • 
magnificent  monument  there.  Coriolanus  was  slain  ia  the 
second  year  of  the  seventy-Uiird  Olympiad,  in  the  two  bu* 
dred  and  sixty-sixth  year  of  Rome,  and  eight  rears  after 
his  first  campaign.  According  to  this  account,  he  died  ia 
the  flower  of  his  age;  bnt  Livv  informs  ns,  from  Fabios,  a  rvj 
ancient  author,  that  he  lived  ontil  he  was  very  old;  aad  thsl 
in  the  decline  of  life  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  «A  state 
of  exile  was  always  nncomfortmble,  but  more  so  toaaoM 
man  than  to  another."  We  cannot,  however,  think  thai 
Coriolanns  jjrew  old  among  the  Volscians.  Had  he  done  M| 
bis  coonsels  would  have  preserved  then  from  niia;  aa4 
after  Tnllus  was  slain,  he  would  have  rettored  their  aHWrj 
and  have  got  them  admitUd  to  the  righto  and  priTiJegM  « 
Bsnaa  aiSasaa.  la  the  anas  MBaw  aa  the  LatiBB. 
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fhtm  to  take.    Wherwa  Coriohuios  directed  his 
zweafe  •gaimt  the  whole  commonwealth,  thoogh 
ha  hid  not  been  injured  by  the  whole,  but  toe 
btst  and  meet  leepectnble  pert  both  raflbied  and 
■jBpaihiied  with    him.     And  afterward,  when 
the  Romuis  ende^Torad  to  make  salisfiictiou  for 
that  single  grievaoee  by  many  embaaaies  aod  much 
aobmiMOB,  he  was   not  in  the  leaat  pacified  or 
was;  bat  showed  himself  determined  to  prosecute 
a  crael  var,  not  in  order  to  procure  his  return  to 
Us  native  eoaatry,  but  to  conquer  and  to  ruin  it.  It 
raay,  taiieed,  be  granted,  that  there  was  this  differ- 
eaes  is  tks  case:  Alcibiades  returned  to  the  Athe- 
niaas,  vhtn  tiie  Spartans,  who  both  feared  and 
halsd  ^m,  intended   to  dispatch  him   privately. 
Bat  ii  was  not  so  honorable  in  Coriolaons  to  de- 
sert ihe  Volseiana,  who  had  treated  him  with  the 
DtwMt  kindness,  appointed  liim  general  with  full 
aalhority,  and  reposed  in  him  the  highest  confi- 
dence: very  different  In  this  respect  from  Alcibi* 
■des,  who  was  abused,  to  their  own   purposes, 
nijier  than  employed  and  trusted  by  the  LacedsB- 
moatuis;  and  who,  after  tiaying  been  toawd  about 
ii  their  city  and  their  camp,  was  at  last  obliged 
ts  pal  himself  in  the  hands  of  Tissaphernes.    But, 
pohape,  he  made  his  court  to  the  Persian*  in  or- 
der to  pievent  the  utter  ruin  of  his  country,  to 
which  be  was  desirous  to  return. 

History  informs  us,  that  Alcibiades  often  took 
bribes,  which  he  lavished  again  with  equal  dis- 
credit apon  his  vicious  pleasures;  while  Coriolanus 
lefased  to  receive  even  what  the  generals  be  served 
Boder  would  have  given  him  with  honor.  Hence 
the  bshavior  of  the  latter  was  the  more  detested 
by  the  people  in  the  disputes  about  debts;  since  it  was 
not  with  a  vkw  to  advantage,  but  out  of  contempt 
tod  by  way  of  insult,  as  they  thought,  tliat  he 
bore  10  baid  apon  them. 

Aotlpater,  in  one  of  his  epistles,  where  he 
ipeabof  the  death  of  Aristotle  the  phUooopher, 
teBi  as,  *^That  great  man,  beside  his  other  extra- 
erdinary  talents,  had  the  art  of  insinuating  him- 
aeif  into  the  affectiona  of  those  he  conversed  with.*' 
For  want  of  this  talent,  the  great  actions  and  vir- 
tues of  Coriolanus  were  odious  even  to  those  who 
Mdred  the  benefit  of  them,  and  who,  notwith- 
•tsndiog,  could  not  endure  thatau$teriifff  vfkieh,  as 
Plato  asys,  is  the  companion  of  aoUtude.    But  as 
Ato'Uades,  on  the  other  band,  knew  how  to  treat 
those  with  whom  he  conversed  with  an  engaging 
civiiity,  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  glory  of  his  ezploiu 
flonrished  in  the  favor  and  honorable  regard  of 
tDukifld,  since  his  very  faults  bad  sometimes  their 
pee  sad  elegance.     Hence  it  was,  that  though 
bis  coDdnct  waa  often  very  prejudioUil  to  Athens, 
yet  be  was  frequently  appointed  commander-in- 
UKf;  while  Coriolanus,  after  many  great  achieve 
nents,  with  the  best  pretensions,  sued  for  the  con- 
rahbip,  and  lost  it    The  former  deserved  to  be 
bated  by  bis  countrymen,  and  was  not;  the  latter 
WMBot  beloved,  though  at  the  same  time  he  was 
•jliaired.    We  should,  moreover,  consider,  that 
Coriolanus  performed  no  considerable  services, 
white  he  commanded  the  armies  of  his  country, 
^ottgh  for  the  enemy  against  his  country  be  did; 
bat  that  Alcibiades,  both  as  a  soldier  and  general, 
flw  peat  things  for  the  Atlienians.  When  among 
7  leUow-cltizens,  Alcibiades  was  superior  to  aU 
HW  attempts  of  his  enemies,  though  their  calnm- 


I...  2i*  ITT"'*^  Tiwanbeiaw  fion  aMiMief  the  Spar. 
Sifi  •?  *»"  *»*■•  Th"  ^  ■^•««  **»•  Atheafaa. 
«i  u«  r«»M»  ,t  tbe  tame  tima.  For  it  was  ondoaht- 
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nleo  prevailed  agai&st  him  in  his  absence;  whereat 
Coriolauns  was  condemned  by  the  Romans,  thons^ 
present  to  defend  himself;  and  at  length,  killed  by 
the  Volscians,  against  all  rights,  indeed,  whether 
human  or  divine:  nevertheless,  he  afforded  them  a 
color  for  what  they  did,  by  granting  that  peace  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  women,  which  he  had  refused 
to  the  application  of  the  ambassadors;  by  thai 
means  leaving  the  enmity  between  tbe  two  nations, 
and  the  grounds  of  the  war  entire,  and  losing  a 
very  favorable  opportunity  for  the  Volsci^s.  For 
surely  he  would  not  have  drawn  off  tbe  foroe% 
without  the  consent  of  thoss  that  committed  them 
to  his  conduct,  if  he  liad  sufficiently  regarded  hia 
doty  to  them. 

But  if,  without  considering  the  Volscians  Ib 
tbe  least,  he  consulted  his  resentment  only  in  stir* 
ring  up  the  war,  and  put  a  period  to  It  again  whan 
that  was  satisfied,  he  should  not  have  spared  his 
country  on  bis  mother's  account,  but  have  apared 
her  with  it;  for  both  his  mother  and  wife  made  • 
part  of  hia  native  city  which  he  was  berieging. 
But  inhumanly  to  reject  the  application  and  en* 
treaties  of  the  ambassadors,  and  the  petition  of  the 
priests,  and  then  to  consent  to  a  retreat  In  favor 
of  his  mother,  was  not  doing  honor  to  his  mother, 
but  bringing  disgrace  upon  his  country;  since,  as  If 
it  was  not  worthy  to  be  saved  for  its  own  saJie,  it 
appeared  to  be  aaved  only  in  compassion  to  n  wo- 
man. For  the  favor  was  invidious,  and  so  far 
from  being  eugaging,  that,  in  fact,  it  savored  of 
cruelty,  and  consequeutly  was  unacceptable  to 
both  parties.  He  retired  without  being  won  by 
tbe  supplications  of  those  he  was  at  war  with,  and 
without  conaent  of  those  for  whom  he  undertook 
it.  The  cause  of  all  which  was,  the  austerity  of 
his  manners,  his  arrogance  and  inflexibility  of 
mind,  tilings  hateful  enough  to  the  people  at  all 
times;  but,  when  united  with  ambition,  savagi 
and  Intoleiable.  Persons  of  his  temper,  as  If  tbey 
had  no  need  of  honors,  neglect  to  ingratiate  them* 
selves  with  the  multitude,  and  yet  are  exceaalvely 
chagrined  when  those  are  denied  them.  It  is  true, 
neiuier  Metellus,  nor  Aristides,  nor  Epamlnondas» 
were  pliant  to  the  people's  humor,  or  could  sub* 
mit  to  flatter  them;  but  then  they  bad  a  tboroogll 
contempt  of  everything  that  the  people  could 
either  give  or  take  away;  and  when  tbey  wera 
banished,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  miscarried  In 
the  suffrages,  or  were  condemned  in  large  flnee^ 
they  nourished  no  anger  against  their  ungrateful 
countrymen,  but  were  satisfied  with  their  repen* 
tance,  and  reconciled  to  them  at  their  reqoeet. 
And,  surely,  he  who  is  sparing  In  his  assiduities 
to  the  people,  can  but  with  an  ill-grace  think  of 
revenging  any  slight  he  may  suffer:  for  extremo 
resentment,  in  case  of  disappointment  in  a  pur* 
suit  of  honor,  must  be  the  effect  of  an  extreme 
desire  of  it. 

Alcibiades,  for  his  part,  readily  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  charmed  with  honors,  and  that  he  was 
very  uneasy  at  being  neglected;  and  therefore  he 
eodieavored  to  recommend  himself  to  those  he  had 
to  do  with,  by  every  engaging  art  But  the  pride 
of  Coriolanus  would  not  permit  him  to  make  hii 
court  to  those  who  were  capable  of  conferring 
honors  upon  him;  and  at  the  same  time  his  ambi- 
tion filled  him  with  regret  and  indignation  when 


they  passed  him  by.  This,  then,  is  the  blamabla 
part  of  his  character;  all  tlie  rest  Is  great  and 
glorious.  In  point  of  temperance  and  diaregaid 
of  riches,  he  is  fit  to  be  compared  with  the  most 
illustrious  examples  of  Integrity  in  Greece,  and 
not  with  Alcibiades,  who,  in  this  respect,  was  the 
most  profligate  of  men,  and  had  the  least  regard 
lor  decency  aad  honor. 
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FLDTARCR'S  LITBt. 


TIMOLEON. 


The  afTain  of  th«  Syrteunna,  before  Timoleon 
'was  aenff  into  Sicllv,  were  in  this  posture:  Dion, 
having  driven  oat  bionysios  tlie  tyrant,  was  soon 
■aaaimiiiBtnd  those  tliat  with  htm  had  been  the 
neaua  of  delivering  Syracuse,  were  divided  anong 
themselves;  and  the  city,  which  only  changed  one 
tyrant  for  anotlier,  was  opprMsed  with  so  many 
miseries,  that  it  was  almost  desolate.*  As  for  tiie 
■est  of  Sicily,  the  wars  iMid  made  part  of  it  quite  a 
desert,  and  most  of  the  towns  tiiat  remained  were 
held  by  a  confused  mixture  of  barbartiuitt  and  sol* 
diers,  who,  having  no  regular  pay,  were  ready  for 
•very  change  of  government. 

Such  being  the  stste  of  things,  Dlonysins,  in 
the  tenth  year  after  his  expulsion,  having  got  to- 
gether a  body  of  foreigners,  drove  out  MysBUS, 
then  master  of  Syracuse,  restored  his  own  .aflhirs, 
•Bdre-esUblislied  himself  in  his  dominions.  Thus 
he  who  had  been  unaccountably  stripped  by  a  small 
body  of  men  of  the  grealeat  power  that  any  tyrant 
aver  possessed,  still  more  unaccountably,  of  a  beg- 

Eriy  fugitive,  became  the  master  of  those  who 
d  expelled  him.  All,  therefore,  who  remained 
III  Syracuse,  became  slaves  to  a  tyrant,  who,  at 
the  best,  was  of  an  ungentle  nature,  and  at  that 
tiflM/ exasperated  by  his  misfortunes  to  a  degree 
of  aavage  ferocity.  But  the  bett  and  most  consi- 
derable of  tlie  citisens  having  retired  to  Icetes, 
prince  of  the  Leontiues,  put  themselves  under  his 
protection,  and  chose  htm  for  their  general.  Not 
tliat  he  was  better  than  the  most  avowed  tyrants; 
hut  tliey  had  no  other  resource:  and  they  were 
williof  to  repose  some  confidence  in  him,  as  be- 
inff  or  a  Syracusan  family,  and  having  an  army 
•ble  to  encounter  that  of  Dionysius. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Carthaginians  appearing 
before  Sicily  with  a  great  fleet,  and  being  lilcely 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  disordered  stute  of  the 
ialaad,  tlie  Sicilians,  struck  with  terror,  deter- 
mined to  send  an  embassy  into  Greece,  to  beg 
assistance  of  the  Corinthians;  not  only  on  account 
of  their  kindred  to  that  people,t  and  the  many 
asrvlces  they  had  received  from  tlieni  on  former 
•ccasions,  but  because  they  knew  that  Corinth 
was  always  a  patroness  of  liberty  and  an  enemy 
to  tyrants,  and  that  she  had  engai^ed  in  many  con- 
siderable wars,  not  from  a  motive  of  ambtUon  or 
mrarioe,  but  to  maintain  the  freedom  and  iudepen- 
dauoe  of  Greece.  Hereupon  Icetes,  whose  iuten- 
tton  in  accepting  the  command  was  not  to  much 


*  Upon  Dioa*s  d*fttb,  liit  aiwdMvr  CalMppot  OMipsd  the 
fvprem*  power;  but  afler  Un  moothi  li*  wm  driven  oqI, 
mad  ilBin  with  the  tame  dagfrer  which  he  had  planted  ia 
(he  breait  ef  hU  friend.  Hipparinnt,  the  farolher  of  Uiony- 
•iai,  arriving  with  a  anaMrent  fleet,  poiMtsed  himself  of 
tke  city  of  k^rraoute^  aad  held  it  for  the  ipace  of  %W9 


?: 


art.  SyracoM  and  all  Sicily  being  that  divided  into  par. 
let  and  faction*,  Dionyiiai  the  younger,  who  had  been 
4riven  fiern  the  throne,  taking  advantage  of  these  trooblei, 
aasembled  tame  foreiga  tioope :  and  hariag  defeated  Ny* 
•atni,  who  wat  then  goveraar  of  Syraenaa,  roiaitated  hia- 
•elf  in  hit  dominion*. 

t  The  Syracnaant  were  a  colony  fran  Corinth,  tbnaded  by 
Arahiaa  the  Oorialhian,  in  the  tecead  year  of  the  elevenUi 
Olympiad,  eavaa  kandrad  and  thirtv-thraa  yeart  befaia  the 
Ohritiian  era.  Sicily  had  been  pianUd  with  PbcMioiaaa 
aad  other  barbaroni  people,  at  the  Grtoiaos  oaHed  thaoip 
above  thiaa  baadrad  yean  balhia. 


to  deliver  Syracuse  from  Its  tyrants,  as  to  art  up 
himself  there  in  the  same  capacity,  treated  pri- 
vately with  the  Carthaginians,  while  in  public  hs 
commended  the  design  of  the  Syraenaa na,  and 
dlspatehed  amtmssadors  along  with  theirs  into 
Peloponnesus.  Not  that  he  waa  desirous  of  suc- 
cors from  thence,  but  he  hoped  that  if  the  Corin- 
thians, on  account  of  the  troubles  of  Greece  and 
their  engagemente  at  home,  should,  as  it  was 
likely  enough,  decline  sending  any,  he  might  the 
more  easily  incline  the  balance  to  the  side  of  the 
Carthaginians,  and  then  make  use  of  their  alliance 
and  their  forces,  eitlier  against  tlie  Syracusans  or 
their  present  tyrant  That  such  were  his  view^ 
a  little  time  discovered. 

When  the  ambassadors  arrived,  and  their  bosi- 
neas  was  known,  the  Corintblsns,  always  accas> 
tomed  to  give  particular  attention  to  the  concerns 
of  the  colonies,  and  especially  those  of  Syracuse, 
since  by  good  fortune  they  had  nothing  to  moleit 
them  in  their  own  country,  readily  passed  a  vote 
that  the  succors  should  be  granted.  The  next 
thing  to  he  considered,  was,  who  should  be  gene- 
ral; when  tiie  magistrates  put  in  nomination  such 
as  iiad  endeavored  to  diatinguish  themselves  la 
the  stoto;  but  one  of  the  plebeians  stood  up  aad 
proposed  Timoleon,  the  son  of  Timodemus,  who 
as  yet  bad  no  share  In  the  ouslness  of  the  com- 
monwealth, and  was  so  far  from  hoping  or  wisii* 
lug  for  such  an  appointment,  that  It  seemed  some 
god  inspired  him  with  tlie  thought:  with  such 
indulgence  did  fortune  immediately  promote  bii 
election,  and  so  much  did  her  favor  afterward 
signalize  his  actions,  and  add  luster  to  his  Talor! 

Hia  parentage  was  noble  on  both  sides;  for  botk 
his  father  Timodemus,  and  his  mother  Demariste, 
were  of  the  best  families  in  Corinth.  His  love  of 
his  country  was  remarkable,  and  so  aras  the  mild- 
ness of  his  disposition,  saving  that  he  bore  aft 
extreme  hatred  to  ty rente  and  wicked  men.  Hii 
natural  abilities  for  war  were  so  happily  tempered, 
that  as  an  extraordinary  prudence  was  seen  in  the 
enterprises  of  his  younger  years,  so  an  undaunted 
courage  distinguished  his  declining  age.  He  bad 
an  elder  brother,  named  Timophanes,  who  re- 
sembled him  in  nothing;  being  rash  and  indiscreet 
of  himaelf,  and  utterly  corrupted  beside,  by  the 
passion  for  sovereignty,  infused  into  him  by  some 
of  his  profligate  acquaiutenoe,  and  certain  foreiga 
soldiera  whom  lie  had  always  about  him.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  impetuous  in  war,  and  to  court  dan- 
ger, which  gave  his  countrymen  such  an  opinioa 
of  his  courage  and  activity,  that  they  frequently 
intrusted  him  with  the  command  of  the  arm  v. 
And  in  these  matters  llmoleon  much  assisted 
him,  by  entirely  concealing,  or  at  least  extenpaS 
ing  his  faulte,  and  magnifying  the  good  qualities 
which  nature  had  given  him. 

In  the  batUe  between  the  Corinthians  and  the 
troops  of  Argos  and  Cleone,  Timoleon  happened 
to  serve  among  the  infantry,  when  Timophanes, 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  was  brougbl 
into  extreme  danger;  for  his  horse  being  woondedi 
threw  hbn  amidst  the  enemv.  Hereupon,  pari  of 
his  companions  were  frightoned,  and  presBatly 
dispersed;  aad  the  few  that  remained,  havinc  ts 
fight  with  wuDhen,  with  diflk«lty  stood  Mr 


TIMOLBON. 


in 


pmmL  TtaMlMB,  mOmg  hit  hn/Qmr  !■  Hmm 
diewDftBaeM,  wmm  to  kto  wiittiiiicp,  uid  eoveMd 
hifli  as  he  lay  irilh  bis  aliield;  ami  altar  haviiiflr 
KQeived  aboBdaoee  of  daita,  and  many  strokea  of 
Um  svovd  apoo  his  Itody  aad  bit  armor,  by  great 
afibrti  repolaed  the  eaeray,  and  lavod  him. 

Soma  time  ailor  this,  tfaa  Cerintbiaus,  appia- 
beofiire  that  tiMir  eity  mtf  ht  be  sttrpriaed  tbrongh 
BOOM  bcechery  of  thteir  aUiea,  as  it  had  been  iie- 
fon,  nwolved  to  keep  on  Coot  fonr  Iraodred 
merceaancs,  gave  the  command  of  them  to  Timo» 
phaoea.  Bat  he,  huTiiig  no  regard  to  justice  or 
iwiior,  aoea  entered  ioto  messttres  to  sabject  the 
city  to  himself,  and  having  put  to  death  a  number 
•f  liie  pnoeipal  inhabitants  without  form  of  trial, 
daciared  bimsaif  aliaolate  prinee  of  it  Timoleon , 
gnatlj  concerned  at  this,  and  acoonntiog  the 
ttmcotnoa  proceedings  of  his  brother  his  own 
DhfartBoe,  went  to  eKpostnlale  with  him,  and  en- 
deaTorad  te  persuade  hhn  to  renounce  this  mad- 
wm  aad  nnfortoaata  ambition,  and  to  bethini[ 
bxmaelf  hew  to  make  his  fetJow-citisens  some 
ioieiids  for  the  crimes  be  had  committed.  Bnt  as 
ha  tejacted  his  aiagie  admoniUon  with  disdain,  he 
morned  a  few  dm  after,  taking  with  hhn  a 
teaaDaaa,  named  jGschylus,  brother  lo  the  wife 
of  Timopbanes,  and  a  certain  sootlisaTer,  a  friend 
of  hia,  whom  Theopoinpus  calls  Satyrusy  but 
Ephonn  aad  Timaeus  mention  by  the*  name  of 
Onfaagocas.  These  tliiee,  standing  round  him, 
aarocadyentieated  him  yet  to  listen  to  reason  and 
cbiBga  his  ndnd.  Timopbanes  at  first  laughed 
at  itwfli,  and  afterward  gave  way  to  a  violent 
paanoa:  open  which  Timoleon  stepped  aside,  and 
•taod  weeping,  with  his  face  covered,  while  the 
otber  two  draw  their  swords^  and  dispatched  him 
ta  a  raameat* 

Tbe  Datter  being  aoon  generally  known,  the 
priacipal  and  m^  valaable  part  of  the  Corinthians 
eztoiied  ThDoleon's  detestation  of  wickedness,  and 
Ibat  freataeaa  of  soul,  which,  notwithstanding  the 

EBtieneaa  of  bis  heart  and  his  affecUon  to  his  le- 
ian,  led  bira  to  prefer  hb  country  to  his  family, 
and  jnitiee  and  honor  to  interest  and  advantage. 
White  hia  brother  fought  valiantly  for  his  country, 
ht  had  aaved  him;  and  alaln  him,  when  he  had 
tmcfaerooaly  enslaved  it.  Those  who  knew  not 
how  to  live  in  a  democracy,  and  had  been  used  to 
>iake  their  court  to  men  in  power,  pretended  In- 
M  to  Rjolee  at  the  tyrant^a  death;  bnt  at  the 
■ne  tioie  reviling  Timoleon,  as  guilty  of  a  hor^ 
riUe  lod  impious  deed,  they  created  blm  great 
uwaaaeaa.  When  he  heard  how  heavily  hia 
■Mher  bore  it,  and  that  ahe  uttered  the  most 
■Riiifsl  wialtes  and  Imprecations  sgalnM  him,  lie 
vent  to  exeoae  it  and  to  console  her:  but  she 
Mvkl  Dot  endure  the  thought  of  seeing  him,  and 
ttdered  the  doora  to  be  ahot  against  him.  He 
then  became  entirely  a  prey  to  aorrow,  and  at- 
tempted to  pat  an  end  to  his  life  by  abstaining 
from  ail  manner  of  food.  In  these  unhappy  cir* 
eiiDitances  his  friends  did  not  abandon  him. 
They  eten  added  force  to  their  entreaUes,  until 
uey  prerailed  on  him  to  live.  He  determined, 
howerer,  to  Ihre  in  solitude:  and  accordingly  he 
'^Ihdiew  from  aU  public  afialrs,  and  for  aoroe 


of  thia  faoC    diflm 
that  Tinolaoa,  baTiof  killad 


y°?»w  ia  tiM  mayk«t.|dac«  with  hit  own  haadra  freat 
"""^  mm  aaoag  tha  eHiBOM.  To  appaasa  this  toarah, 
2>M«Mrwueaa««B«l;  sad,faitha  bifliit  «f  their  da^ 
y**?**  flynaana  aaibaaiadow  aoivad,  daaiaadiag  a 
fy !  »¥«— paa  tJMy  ■aaauDaaslT  agiaod  to  foad  Taa- 
«*|^;  mint  bl  bin  know,  tliat  if  lie  diKbargMl  liii  datj 
f«*  ^y  dueld  ho  eoaaidorad  ai  oaa  who  b^i  ktlld 
i2??ifiM,aatAo  aiasdenrof  MakndMT.    JMadsr. 


yauffs  did  not  so  asdi  ••  upproaflh  the  olty,  b«C 
wandend  abont  the  most  gloomy  porta  of  hta 
groMida,  and  gave  himself  up  to  melancholy. 
Thus  the  judgment,  if  it  borrows  not  from  reason 
and  philoaopny  sufficient  strength  and  steadlnew 
for  action,  is  easily  unsettled  aad  depraved  by  any 
caaual  commendation  or  dispraise,  and  departs 
from  ita  own  purposes.  For  an  action  should  not 
only  be  just  and  laudable  In  itself,  bnt  the  prin* 
ciple  from  which  it  proceeds  firm  aind  immovable^ 
in  order  that  our  conduct  may  have  the  saactien 
of  our  own  approbation.  Otherwise,  upon  the 
completion  of  any  undertaking,  we.shaJl,  through 
our  own  weakneaa,  be  filled  with  sorrow  and  re- 
morse, and  tlie  aplendid  ideas  of  honor  and  virtue, 
tlwt  led  us  to  perform  it,  will  vanish;  just  as  the 
glutton  la  soon  cloyed  and  disgusted  with  tlie  !«•• 
dons  viands  which  he  had  devoured  with  too 
keen  an  appetite.  Repentance  tarnishes  the  best 
actions;  wlierass  the  purposes  that  are  groundsa 
upon  knowledge  and  reaaon  never  change,  though 
they  may  happen  to  be  diaappointed  of  soooess 
Hence  it  was  that  Phocion  of  Athena,  having 
vigoroosly  opposed  the  proceedings  of  Leosthenes,* 
which,  notwithstanding,  turned  out  much  moi« 
happily  than  he  expected;  when  he  saw  the  Athe- 
nians ofiering  sacrifice,  and  elated  with  thf  ir  vie- 
lory,  toM  them  he  toss  ^d  of  their  sweeeft,  hia  ff 
U  toss  fa  do  eesr  m^^n,  As  tkmdd  gwe  Uie  iam§ 
oatfiMel.  Still  stronger  was  the  answer  whidi 
Arlstkies  the  Locrtan,  one  of  Plato's  intimata 
friends,  gave  to  Dionysius  the  elder,  when  he  do* 
maaded  one  of  his  daughtera  in  marriage,  / ' 


rsfiUr  ses  the  mrgm  ta  her  ^rsea,  than  in  i 
of  a  tyrmnt.  And  when  Dionysius  soon  after  put 
his  aon  to  death,  and  then  insolently  asked  him 
Wkmthenotothou^  agtatkt  di$fKt»mlqfhi»  daugk- 
ier?-^I  am  sorry,  aald  he,  Jor  what  yov  have  done, 
but  I  am  not  sorry  for  what  J  have  eaid.  How* 
ever,  it  is  only  a  superior  and  highly  accomplish- 
ed  virtue  thst  can  attain  such  hiffhta  ss  these. 

As  for  Tlmoleon*s  extreme  dejection  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  lata  fact,  whether  it  proceeded 
from  regret  of  hia  brother's  fata,  or  the  reverenoa 
he  bore  his  mother,  it  so  shattered  and  impaired 
his  spirita,  that  for  almost  twenty  years  he  wat 
concerned  in  no  important  or  public  affair. 

When,  therefore,  no  was  pi  toned  upon  for  general, 
and  accepted  as  such  by  the  suffrages  of  the  people^ 
Teledides,  a  man  of  the  greatest  power  and  repnta* 
tiou  in  Corinth,  exhorted  him  in  the  execution  of 
hia  commission:  For,  aaid  he,  if  ynur  eonduet  ho 
good,  toe  tkail  eoneider  you  ae  the  deetroyer  of  m 
tfrant:  if  bad,  ae  the  wanderer  of  your  briber. 

While  Timoleon  was  asaembling  his  forces,  and 
preparing  to  set  sail,  the  Corinthians  received  let- 
tors  from  Icetes,  which  plainly  diacovered  hia 
revolt  and  treachery.  For  hia  ambaasadors  were 
no  sooner  aet  out  for  Corinth,  than  he  openly  join- 
ed the  Carthaginians,  and  acted  in  concert  with 
them,  in  order  to  expel  Dionysius  from  Syracuse, 
and  usurp  the  tyranny  himself.  Fearing,  more- 
over, lest  he  should  loee  his  opportunity,  by  the 
speedy  arrival  of  the  army  from  Corinth,  be  wrote 
to  the  Corinthians  to  acquaint  them,  "That  there 
was  no  occasion  for  them  to  pat  themselvea  to 
trouble  and  expense,  or  to  expiose  themselves  to 
the  dangers  of  a  voyage  to  Sicily;  particularly  as 
the  Carthaglntans  would  oppose  them,  and  were 
watohing  for  their  ships  with  a  numerous  fleet; 
and  that  indeed,  on  account  of  the  slowness  ei 
their  motions,  he  had  been  forced  to  engage  tbosa 
Yery  Carthaginians  to  asaist  him  against  tlie  tyrant 

If  any  of  the  Corinthians  before  were  cold  and 


»tbsliftefFbeolaa. 
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iadllbnat  ■•  to  tiie  oipedlllon,  apon  the  rsadioff 
•f  Umm  l«tt«!!n,  tbey  were  one  and  all  eo  Inoemed 
•gainst  loetea,  thai  they  readily  mpplled  Timoleon 
with  whatever  he  wanted,  and  anited  their  en- 
deavore  to  expedite  his  sailing.  When  the  fleet 
was  equipped,  the  priestesses  of  Proserpine  bad 
a  dream,  wherein  that  goddess  and  .her  mother 
Ceres  appeared  to  them  in  a  traveling  garb,  and 
told  them,  "That  they  intended  to  accompany 
Timoleon  into  Sicily."  Hereupon  the  Corin- 
thians equipped  a  second  galley,  which  they  call- 
ed the  4faUey  of  tKe  gaddtne;  Timoleon  himself 
went  to  Delphi,  where  he  ofiered  sacrifice  to 
Apollo;  and,  upon  his  deecendlug  into  tbe  place 
where  the  oracles  were  delivered,  was  surprised 
with  this  wouderfot  occurrence:  A  wreath,  em- 
broidered with  crowns  and  images  of  victory,  slip- 
ped down  from  among  the  otTerings  that  were 
hung  up  there,  and  fell  upon  Timoleon's  head,  so 
that  Apollo  seemed  to  send  lilm  out  crowned  upon 
that  enterprise. 

He  had  seven  ships  of  Corinth,  two  of  Coreyra, 
and  a  tenth  fitted  out  by  the  Leucadtans,  with 
which  he  put  to  sea.  It  was  in  the  night  that  he 
set  sail,  and  with  a  prosperous  gale  he  was  mak- 
ing bis  way,  when  ou  a  sudden  me  heavens  seem- 
ed to  be  rent  asunder,  and  to  pour  upon  his  ship  a 
bright  and  spreading  flame,  which  soon  formed 
itself  into  a  torch,  such  as  is  used  in  the  sacred 
mysteries;  and  having  conducted  them  through 
their  whole  course,  brought  them  to  that  quarter 
of  Italy  for  which  they  designed  to  steer.  The 
soothsayers  declared  that  tliis  appearance  perfect- 
ly agreed  with  the  dream  of  tlie  priestesses,  and 
taat  bv  this  light  from  heaven,  tlie  goddesses 
•bowed  themselves  interested  In  the  success  of  the 
szpeditioD.  Particularly  as  Sicily  was  sacred  to 
Proserpiue;  it  being  fabled  that  her  rape  happened 
there,  and  that  the  island  was  bestowed  on  her  as 
\  nuptial  gift. 

The  fleet,  thus  encouraged  with  tokens  of  the 
divine  favor,  very  soon  crossed  the  sea,  and  made 
the  coast  of  Italy.  But  the  news  brought  thither 
from  Sicily  much  perplexed  Timoleon,  and  dis- 
heartened his  forces.  For  Icetes  having  beaten 
Dionysius  in  a  set  battle,*  and  taken  f  reat  part  of 
Syracuse,  had  by  a  line  of  clrcumvallation,  shut 
op  the  tyrant  in  the  citadel  and  that  part  of  the 
31  ty  which  is  called  the  ulandf  and  besieged  him 
there.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  Cartha- 
ginhins  to  take  care  that  Timoleon  should  not 
land  in  Sicily;  hoping,  when  the  Corinthians 
were  driven  off,  without  farther  opposition,  to 
thare  the  island  with  his  new  allies.  The  Cartha- 
ginians, accurdingly,  sent  away  twenty  of  their 
valleys  to  Rhegtum,  in  which  were  ambassadors 
from  Icetes  to  Timoleon,  charged  with  proposals 
luite  as  captious  as  his  proceedings  tliemselves: 
LOT  they  were  nothing  but  specious  and  artful 
irords,  invented  to  give  a  color  to  his  treacherous 
lesigns.  They  were  to  make  an  ofl*er,  "That 
rimoleon  might,  if  he  thought  proper,  go,  and 
•ssist  Iceteq  with  his  counsel,  and  share  in  hif 
successes;  but  that  he  must  send  back  his  ships 
and  troops  to  Corinth,  since  the  war  was  almost 
Snished,  and  the  Curthagiuians  were  determined 
o  prevent  their  passage,  and  ready  to  repel  force 
JTith  force." 


*  leetet,  finding  hlmtair  in  want  of  provitiont,  withdraw 
jK>m  the  lie^e  of  Byraevie  toward  hit  own  country; 
wb«reapoB  Dionynini  marched  oat  and  attacked  his  rear, 
^at  Icetes,  facing  about,  defeated  him,  liilled  three  thon- 
land  of  his  men,  and  porsning  him  into  tbe  city,  got  posses, 
ilea  of  part  of  it.  Onr  author  obterres,  a  litUe  below, 
tet  SyracBse,  being  divided  by  i tnuig  walls,  wu,  as  it 
^wa,  aa  Msemblage  of  cities. 


The  Corinthians,  then,  ■•  soon  as  fhey  trrM 
at  Rheglum,  meeting  with  this  embaasy,  and  see 
ing  the  Carthaginians  riding  at  anchor  near  them, 
were  vexed  at  the  insntt:  a  general  indignatioB 
was  expressed  against  Icetes,  and  fear  for  the 
Sicilians,  whom  they  plainly  saw  left  as  a  prise, 
to  reward  Icetes  for  his  treachery,  and  the  Ga^ 
thagioians  for  assisting  in  setting  him  op  tyraoL 
And  it  seemed  impoasible  for  them  to  get  the  bet- 
ter, either  of  tin  barbariaas,  who  were  watching 
tliem  with  double  the  number  of  ahips,  or  of  the 
forces  of  Icetes,  which  they  had  expected  would 
have  joined  them,  and  put  theoMeiTea  under  their 
command. 

Timoleon,  on  tliis  occasion,  comlnrto  an  inte^ 
view  with  the  ambassadors  and  the  Carthaginlaa 
commanders,  mildly  said,  "He  would  submit  to 
their  proposals,*'  for  what  could  be  gain  by  oppoe 
Ing  them?  **  but  he  was  desirous  that  they  would 
give  them  in  publicly  before  the  people  of  Rhegionk, 
ere  he  quitted  that  plaoe,  since  it  was  a  Greciaa 
dty,  and  common  friend  to  both  parties.  Far 
that  this  tended  to  his  security,  and  they  themsejies 
would  stand  more  firmly  to  their  engagements,  if 
they  took  that  people  for  wltneasoo  to  tiiero." 

This  overture  ho  made  only  to  aniuas  them, 
intending  all  the  while  to  steal  a  passage,  and  tbe 
magistrates  of  Rheglum  entered  heartily  into  his 
scheme:  for  they  wished  to  see  the  afikirs  of  Siei/y 
in  Corinthian  hands,  and  dreaded  the  neigbbo^ 
hood  of  the  barbarians.  They  summoned,  theie- 
fore,  an  assembly,  and  shut  the  gates.  Jest  th§ 
citizens  should  go  ai>out  any  other  business.  Be- 
ing convened,  Uiey  made  long  speeches,  one  of 
them  taking  up  the  argument  where  another  laid  it 
down,  with  no  other  view  than  to  gain  time  for 
the  Corinthian  galleys  to  get  under  sail;  and  the 
Carthaginians  were  easily  detained  in  tbe  aasen- 
bly,  aa  having  no  auspicion,  because  Timoleos 
was  present,  and  it  was  expected  every  moment 
that  he  would  stand  up  and  make  his  speech.  Bui 
upon  secret  notice  that  the  other  galleys  had  pat 
to  sea,*  and  his  alone  was  leil  behind,  by  the  help 
of  the  Rhegians,  who  pressed  clcse  to  the  f«f- 
trum,  and  concealed  him  among  ti  em,  be  slipped 
through  the  crowd,  got  down  to  the  shore,  sod 
hoisted  sail  with  all  speed. 

He  soon  arrived,  with  all  his  vessels  at  Tanro- 
menium  in  Sicily,  to  which  he  had  been  invitsd 
some  time  before,  and  where  he  was  now  kindij 
received,  by  Andromachua,  lord  of  that  city* 
This  Andromachua  was  father  to  Timeus  the  his* 
torian;  and  being  much  the  best  of  all  the  Sicilias 
princes  of  bis  Ume,  he  both  governed  his  own 
people  agreeably  to  the  laws  and  priuciples  of 
justice,  and  had  ever  avowed  his  aversion  and 
enmity  to  tyrants.  On  this  account  he  readily 
allowed  Timoleon  to  make  his  city  a  plsce  of 
arms,  and  perauaded  bis  people  to  co-operate  with 
IMie  Corinthians  with  all  their  force,  in  restoring 
liberty  to  the  whole  island. 

The  Cartltaginians  at  Rheglum,  upon  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  assembly,  seeing  that  Timoieon  wM 
gone,  were  vexed  to  find  themselves  outwittedj 
and  It  aflforded  no  small  diversion  to  the  Rhegiaoe 
that  PhcBnicians  should  conqUam  of  anything  4*^ 
edhyguiU, 

They  dispatched,  however,  one  of  their  gal* 
leys  with  an  ambassador  to  Tauromeniom,  ^^^ 
represented  the  affair  at  large  to  AndromachiMi 
insisting  with  much  insolence  and  barbaric  pride, 
that  he  should  immediately  turn  the  CoriodiiaJtf 


•The  Carthagiaiaas  bellered  that  the  dep«it«n  of 
those  nine  galleys  for  Corinth  had  been  agreed  «b  d** 
tween  the  offieeis  of  both  parties,  and  that  the  tesUi«" 
left  behind  teeany  Thmdaoa  Is  lostaa 
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Mi  cTiitetewn;  aadat  kftdiofwiaf  him  kis  hand 
with  the  palm  opwaid,  and  then  taming  it  down 
again,  tolid  him,  if  1m  did  not  comply  with  that 
eonditioii,  the  Carthagioiana  tooum  99trtmm  kk 
oCy  juti  aa  Jte  had  turned  kit  kmid*  Aodroma- 
chua  only  amiled,  and  without  makion;  him  any 
other  answer,  atretdied  out  hia  hand,  fint  with 
one  aide  up,  and  tlien  the  other,  and  bade  him  be- 
gomt  direiM^f  U  he  did  vol  dunue  to  htne  kii  thip 
tamtd  uptide  aown  in  the  tame  aMAna". 

leetea  hearing  that  Timoleon  had  made  good 
ius  passage,  waa  moch  alanned,  and  aent  for  a 
peat  nnmber  of  tJie  Carthaginian  gaUeya.    Tiie 
ByracasaBS  then  began  to  deapair  of  a  deliver* 
Boee ;  ibr  they  saw  the  Carthaginians  masters 
of  their  harbor,*  loetes  posasased  of  the  city,  and 
the  citadel  in  the  hands  of  Dionyslos;   while 
TimoJeon  held  only   by  a  small   border  of  the 
Alrii   of    SicUy,  the   Uttle    town  of  Taurome- 
nlnm,  with  a  feeble  hope,  and  an  inconsiderable 
force,  baring  no  more  than  a  thonsand  men,  and 
proFisooB    barely  sufficient  for  tiiem.    Nor  had 
the  Sicilian  states  any  confidence  in  him,  pinng* 
ad  as  they  were  in  misfortunes,  and  exasperated 
against  all  that  pretended  to  lead  armiea  to  their 
soceor,  particalarly  on  account  of  the  perfidy  of 
Callippaa  and  PkM/az*    The  one  waa  an  A  then- 
ten,  and  tlie  other  a  Laced»moDian,  and  both 
came  with  professiona  to  do  great  things  for  the 
liberty  of  SicOy,and  for  demolishing  the  tyrants; 
yet  tlie  Sicilians  soon  found  that  the  reign  of  for* 
mer  opnresaora  waa  comparatively  a  golden  age, 
and  reckoned  thoae  far  more  happy  who  died  in 
aetritada  than  such  as  liTsd  to  see  so  dismal  a 
kind  of  freedom.    Expecting,  therefore,  that  thla 
Corinthian  deliTerer  would    be  no  better  than 
thaae  before  him,  and  that  the  deceitful  hand  of 
art  would  reach  out  to  them  the  aame  bait  of 
good  hopes  and  fair  promises,  to  draw  them  into 
subjection  to  a  new  master,  they  all,  except  the 
people  of  Adranum,  auspecled  the  designs  of  the 
CoiiBthiaos,  and  declined  their  proposals;  Adran- 
am  was  a  small  city,  consecrated  to  the  god  Ad- 
raaaiSft  who  was  held  in  high  ▼eneratlon  through- 
oot  all  Sicily.     Its  inhabitants  were  at  yariance 
with  each  other;  some  calling  fn  Icetes  and  the 
Carthaginians,  and  others  applying  to  Timoleon. 
Both  generals  striving   which  should  get  there 
first,  as  fortune  would  have  It,  arrived  about  the 
mme  time.    But  Icetes  had  five  thousand  men 
with  hioa,  and  Timoleon  twelve  hundred  at  the 
most,   whom  he    drew   out   of   Tauromenlam, 
which  was  forty-two  miles  and  a  half  from  Ad- 
naum.    The    first   day    he   made  bat  a  short 
march,  and  pitched  his  tenta  in  good  time.    The 
next  day  he  marched  forward  at  a  great  pace, 
though  the   road  waa  very  rugged;  and  toward 
evening  was  informed  that  Icetes  had  just  reach- 
ed the  town,  and  was  encamping  before  it.    At 
the  same  time  his  officers  made  the  foremost  di- 
vision halt,  to  take  some  refreshment,  that  they 
ffllglit  be  the  more  vigorous  In  the  ensuing  en- 
gagement.   This,  however,  was  against  the  opin- 
ioB  of  Timoleon,  who  entreated  them  to  march 
forward  m  fast  as  possible,  and  to  attack  the  ene- 
my before  they  were  put  in  order;  it  being  proba' 
Ue,  now  tliey  were  just  come  off  their  march, 
that  they  were  employed  iu  pitching  tiieir  tents 
tad  preparing  their  supper.     He  had  no  sooner 
g^vea  this  order,  tlian  be  took  his  buckler  and  put 


hhnsalf  at  tk*  head  of  them,  M  I 
to  undoubted  vtotory. 

His  men,  thus  oneonragad,  followed  him  vaiy 
cheerfully,  being  now  not  quite  thirty  Aarlongu 
from  Adranum.  As  soon  aa  they  eame  np,  they 
fell  upon  the  enemy,  who  were  in  great  confa* 
sioo,  and  ready  to  fly  at  their  firat  approachi 
For  this  reason  not  many  mora  than  three  hun- 
dred were  killed,  but  twice  as  many  were  nude 
prisoners,  and  the  camp  was  taken. ' 

Upon  this  the  people  of  Adranum  opened  their 
gatea  to  HmoleoB,  and  joined  his  party,  declaring 
with  terror  and  aatonlshment,  that  during  the 
battle,  the  aaered  doors  of  the  temple  opened  of 
their  own  accord,  the  spear  of  their  god  was  seen 
to  shake  to  the  very  point,  and  his  face  dropped 
with  sweat  These  things  did  not  foreshow  thst 
vtetory  only,  but  the  future  successes  to  whleh 
tliis  dispute  was  a  fortunate  prelude.  For  sey* 
eral  cities,  by  tlieir  ambassadore,  immediately 
joined  in  sJllance  with  Timoleon;  aiMl  Mamercnab 
sovereign  of  Catena,  a  warlike  and  wealthy 
prince,  entered  into  the  confederacy.  But  what 
was  still  more  materia],  Dionysius  himself  ha^ 
Ing  bkl  adieu  to  hope,  and  unable  to  bold  out 
much  longer,  despising  loetes,  who  was  so  sliam^ 
fully  beaten,  and  admiring  the  bravery  of  Timo* 
leon,  offered  to  deliver  up  to  him  and  the  Corin* 
thians  both  himself  and  the  citadel. 

Timoleon  accepted  of  this  good  fortune,  so  si»> 
porter  to  liis  hopes,  and  sent  Euclidea  and  Tel^ 
machus,  two  Coriothten  officers,  into  the  citadel, 
as  he  aid  four  hundred  men  beside,  not  altogeth- 
er, nor  openly,  for  that  was  impossible,  becansi 
the  enemy  were  upon  their  guard,  but  by  stealtht 
and  a  few  at  a  time.  This  corps  then  took  po^ 
session  of  the  citadel  and  the  tyrant's  movable^ 
vrith  all  that  he  had  provided  for  carrying  on  tha 
war,  namely,  a  good  number  of  horsee,  all  man- 
ner of  engines,  and  a  vast  quantity  of  darta 
They  found  also  arms  for  seventy  thousand  men 
which  had  been  laid  up  of  old,  and  two  thonnnd 
soldiers  with  Dionyslos,  whom  he  delivered  up 
with  the  stores  to  Timoleon.  But  the  tyrant  r^ 
served  his  money  to  himself,  and  having  got  on 
board  a  ahip,  he  aailed  with  a  few  of  his  frienda» 
without  being  perceived  by  Icetes,  and  reached 
the  camp  of  Timoleon. 

Then  it  was  that  he  first  appeared  in  the  huBK 
ble  figure  of  a  private  man,*  and,  as  snch,  ha 
was  sent  with  one  ship  and  a  very  moderate  sunt 
of  money,  to  Corinth;  ha  that  was  born  in  a 

r'  adid  court,  and  educated  as  heir  to  the  most 
lute  monarchy  that  ever  existed.  He  held  it 
for  ten  years,t  and  for  twelve  more,  from  tha 
time  that  Dion  took  up  arms  against  him,  he  was 
exercised  continually  in  wars,  and  troubles:  ineo- 
mnch  that  the  mlschiels  caused  by  his  tyranny 
were  abundantly  recompensed  upon  his  own  head 
in  what  he  suiibred.  lie  saw  his  sons  dto  in  their 
youth,  hte  daughters  deflowered,  and  his  sister^ 
who  was  also  his  wife,  exposed  to  the  brutel  luste 
of  his  enemies,  and  then  slaughtered  with  her 
children,  and  thrown  iuto  the  sea,  as  we  have  ra* 
latod  more  particularly  In  the  Life  of  Dion. 

When  Dionysius  arrived  in  Corinth,  there  was 
hardly  a  man  in  Greece  who  was  not  desirous  ta< 
see  him  and  converse  with  him.    Some  bating  tha 


*Tb«  CaitiMciaisiu  had  a  hondred  snd  fifty  men  of 
w,  fifty  thonsnd  foot,  and  throo  hnadnd  oii&rioU. 

tThii  duty,  by  hU  imHfwia,  afterward  mentioned, 
•teaki  Hca  to  bo  Mais.  HU  Unple  wai  naxded  by  a 
audjoddiye. 
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*  Dioneyint  waa  born  to  abtolnta  power,  whereac  moot 
otber  tyraatt,  Dionytiai  the  elder,  for  instance,  had  raiiod 
IheniMlvei  to  it,  and  tone  from  a  mean  condition. 

t  For  he  began  hit  reifn  in  Ibe  first  Tear  of  the  bnndred 
and  third  Olympiad,  three  hundred  and  sixty  years  before 
the  Christian  era.  Dion  took  arms  against  him  in  the 
fonrth  year  of  the  bnndred  and  fifth  Olympiad;  and  ho  do- 
liveved  np  the  oiUdel  to  Timoleon,  and  was  sent  to  Oo» 
imh,  tetbo  fint  yesi  of  the  haadnd  aad  aiailu 
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HHUi,  and  fej«letiif  at  hia  miafertama,  came  for 
tha  plaaaora  of  inauItiDg:  him  ia  hia  pioniit  dla- 
trtai;  othan,wboaa  aeotimoBta,  with  reopact  to 
him,  wora  aomawhat  changad,  and  who  ware 
toBched  with  ooropaaBion  for  hia  fato,  plsioly  aaw 
tha  inflaanoo  of  an  invisible  and  divine  poWar, 
diqtiayed  in  the  afikirs  of  feeble  mortals.  For 
neither  natnre  nor  art  produced,  in  those  times, 
anythingr  so  remarkable  as  that  work  of  for> 
tune,*  which  showed  tha  man  who  was  lately 
aovereiffn  of  Sicily,  now  lioldiug  conve»ation  in 
a  butcher's  shop  at  Corinth,  or  sitting  whole 
days  in  a  perfumer's;  or  drinking  the  dilated  wine 
of  taverns;  or  squabbling  in  the  streets  with  lewd 
women;  or  directing  female  musicians  in  their 
singing;  and  disputing  with  them  seriously  al>ont 
the  harmony  of  certain  airs  that  were  sung  in  the 
thaater.f 

^ma  were  of  opinion,  that  he  fell  into  these 
unworthy  amusements,  as  being  naturally  idle, 
effeminato,  and  dissoluto:  hot  others  thought  it 
was  a  stroke  of  policy,  and  that  he  renderediiim* 
aelf  despicable  to  prevent  his  being  feared  by  the 
Corinthians,  contrary  to  his  nature,  afibcting 
that  meanness  and  stupidity,  lest  they  should  im* 
aglne  the  change  of  his  ciroamstanees  sat  lieavy 
upon  him,  and  that  he  aimed  at  establishing  him- 
aelf  again. 

Nevertheless,  some  sayings  of  his  are  on  re- 
cord, by  which  it  should  seem  that  he  did  not 
bear  his  present  misfortunes  in  an  abject  manner 
When  he  arrived  at  Lencas*  which  was  a  Corin- 
thian colony  as  well  as  Syjacuse,  he  said,  **  He 
foand  himself  in  a  situation  like  that  of  yonng 
men  who  had  been  guilty  of  soma  miademeanor. 
For  as  they  converse  cheerfully,  notwithstand- 
ing, with  their  brothers,  but  are  abashed  at  the 
thought  of  coming  before  their  fathers,  so  he 
was  ashamed  of  going  to  live  in  the  mother  city, 
and  could  pass  his  days  much  more  to  his  satis- 
faction with  them."  Another  time,  when  a  oer- 
.taiu  stranger  derided  him  at  Corinth,  in  a  very 
rode  and  scornful  manner,  for  having,  in  the  mer- 
4(Uan  of  his  power,  taken  pleasure  in  the  discourse 
.of  philosophers,  and  at  last  asked  him,  "  What 
he  bad  got  by  the  wisdom  of  Plato?  '*  «  Do  you 
think,"  said  he,  "  that  we  have  reaped  no  advan- 
tage from  Plato,  when*  we  bear  in  this  manner 
■uch  a  change  of  fortune? "  Aristozenus  the 
musician,  and  some  others,  having  inquired, 
**  Wiiat  was  the  ground  of  his  displeasure  against 
•Plato?"  He  answered, '< That  absolute  power 
abounded  with  evils;  bat  had  this  great  infelicity 
above  all  the  rest,  that  among  the  number  of 
those  who  call  themselves  the  friends  of  an  arbi- 
trary prince,  there  is  not  one  who  will  speak  his 
mind  to  him  freely;  and  tliat  by  such  false  friends 
lie  had  been  deprived  of  the  friendship  of  Plato." 
Some  one  who  had  a  mind  to  be  arch,  and  to 
make  merry  with  Dionysius,  shook  his  ro1>e 
when  he  entered  his  apartment,  as  is  usual  when 
fMrsons  !^>proach  a  tyrant :  and  he  returning  the 
jest  very  well,  bade  him  "  Do  the  same  when  he 
went  out,  that  he  might  not  carry  off  some  of 
the  movables." 

One  day,  over  their  cups,  Philip  of  Macedon, 
with  a  kiiM  of  sneer,  Introduced  some  disconrse 
about  the  odesi  and  tragedies  which  Dionysius 

*  Platavoli  adds  nor  art,  to  gire  nt  to  vndontand  that  tho 
tragio  pootf  liad  not  reptetoated  to  •igaal  a  cataatroplie, 
evmi  in  fablo. 

tSoBio  writtn  t«U  v«,  that  th«  extreme  poreitj  to 
whicli  he  was  reduced,  obliged  him  to  open  a  echool  at 
Oorinth,  where  be  exerci>ed  that  tyranny  over  children 
wbiefa  be  eonld  no  lonrer  praetiee  oTer  men. 

tDionytins  the  elder  valaed  himself  npoa  hie  poetry, 
let  baa  been  eeasaied  as  the  want  pse^  in  the  weiM. 


tha  eider  left  behind  him,  and  praCeiidad  to  doubt 
how  lie  oonld  find  leiaore  for  aiieh  worica.  JHotty* 
slos  answered  anertlT  enough,  ■''Diey  weiw 
written  in  the  time  which  yon  and  I,  ajid  citlaia 

»y  fallowa,  ^nd  over  the  bowl." 

lato  did  not  aee  Dionysios  in  Corinth,  for  lie 
naa  now  been  dead  some  time.  But  IHomn/em 
of  Sinope,  when  he  first  met  him,  addwamd  him 
aa  follows:  <*How  little  dost  thou  deserve  to 
live  !  "  Thus  Dionysius  answered,  •<!(  ia  kind 
in  you  to  sympathlce  with  me  in  my  iiii«for> 
tunes."  «  Dost  thou  think,  then,"  sahi  Diogpw 
es,  «*  that  I  have  any  pity  for  thee,  and  that  I  am 
not  rather  vexed  that  such  a  slave  as  thou  art, 
and  so  fit  to  grow  old  and  die,  like  thy  father,  on 
a  tyrant's  nneasy  throne,  should,  instead  of  that, 
live  with  us  here  in  mirth  and  pleasure  ? "  So 
that  when  I  compare,  with  these  words  of  ttio 
philosopher,  tha  doleful  expressions  of  Philistna, 
in  which  he  bewails  the  late  of  the  dau|rhter*  at 
Leptines,*  "That  f^om  the  great  and  ^lendid  en- 
joymente  of  abaoloto  power,  they  were  reduced 
to  a  private  and  humble  station,"  they  appear 
to  one  as  the  lamentetions  of  a  woman,  who  re* 
greto  her  perfumes,  her  purple  robes,  and  golden 
trinkets.  This  account  of  the  sayings  of  Diony* 
sius,  seems  to  me  neither  foreign  from  biography, 
nor  without  ito  utility  to  such  readers  aa  are  not 
in  a  hurry,  or  taken  np  with  other  conoema. 

If  the  ill  fortune  of  Dionysitts  appeared  snrprl- 
sing,  the  success  of  Timoleon  was  no'  leas  won- 
derful. For  within  fifty  days  after  his  landii^ 
in  Sicily,  he  was  master  oT  the  citadel  of  Syracnae 
and  sent  off  Dionysius  into  Peloponnesna.    The 


Corinthlaas,  encouraged  with  theae  advantagea, 
sent  him  a  relnforeement  of  two  thoasuid  foot 
and  two  hundred  horse.  These  got  on  their  way 
as  far  as  Thorium;  but  finding  it  impracticable  to 
gain  a  paasage  fh»m  thence,  because  the  aea  waa 
beset  with  a  numerous  fleet  of  Carthaginlana, 
they  were  forced  to  stop  there,  and  watch  tlieir 
opportunity.  However,  they  employed  their  time 
in  a  Tory  noble  underteking.  For  the  Thuriana, 
marching  out  of  tlieir  city  to  war  against  the  Bra* 
tianst  left  it  in  charge  with  these  Corinthian 
strangen,  who  defendeid  it  with  as  much  honor 
and  integrity  as  if  it  had  been  their  own. 

Meantime,  Icetes  carried  on  the  siege  of  the 
citadel  with  great  vigor,  and  blocked  it  up  so  dose 
that  no  provisions  could  be  got  in  for  the  Corin- 
thian  garrison.  He  provided  also  two  strangers 
to  assassinate  Timoleon,  and  sent  them  privately 
to  Adrenum.  That  general,  who  never  kept  any 
regular  guards  about  hira,  lived  then  with  the 
Adranites  without  any  sort  of  precaution  or  sua- 
picion,  by  reason  of  his  confidence  in  their  tutelary 
god.  The  assassins  being  informed  that  he  was 
going  to  offer  sacrifice,  went  into  the  temple  with 
their  poniards  under  their  clothes,  and  mixing 
with  those  that  stood  round  the  alter,  got  nearer 


Philoxenns,  who  wat  himself  an  excellent  poet,  attempted 
to  nndeceive  him  in  the  faroraUe  opinion  he  had  or  hia 
own  abilities,  bat  was  sent  to  the  Quarries  for  tho  liberty 
he  took.  Howerer,  the  next  day  he  wss  restored  to  fitvor, 
and  Dioaysins  repealled  to  him  some  verses  be  had  takes 
extraordinary  pains  with,  expeotinf  his  approbation.  Bat 
the  poet,  instead  of  giving  it,  looked  round  to  the  gnardi, 
and  said  to  them,  very  hnmoronsly,  "  Take  me  back  to  the 
Qnarries."  Notwithstanding  this,  Dionysins  dispnted  tha 
prise  of  poetiy  at  the  Olrmpio  games;  bnt  there  he  was 
hissed,  and  the  rich  pavilion  he  had  sent  tore  in  piecea. 
Be  had  better  success,  however,  at  Athens:  for  he  gained 
the  priae  of  poetry  at  the  eelebratod  feast  of  Bacehos.  0» 
this  occasion  he  was  in  such  raptures,  that  he  drank  to  ex- 
cess, and  the  debauch  threw  him  into  violent  pains;  to  al- 
lay which,  he  asked  for  a  soporative,  and  his  physidaoa 
ffave  him  one  that  laid  him  asleep,  < 
iwakod, 


,  out  of  which  he  never 
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t»  him  bj  little  and  Utile.  They  were  jiut  going 
to  viTe  eaeh  other  the  aigaai  to  bepn,  when  some- 
hody  etruek  one  •£  them  on  the  heed  with  his 
tword,  and  Jaid  him  at  his  feet  Neither  he  that 
(truck  the  Mow  kept  his  station,  nor  the  compan- 
ion af  the  dead  man;  the  former  with  his  swoid 
in  his  liand,  lied  to  the  top  of  a  high  rock;  and 
tlie  latter  faiki  hold  on  the  altar;  entreating  Timo- 
leoa  to  spate  his  life,  on  condition  that  he  discov 
ered  tlae  whale  matter.  Accordingly  pardon  wai 
promised  him.  and  he  confessed  that  he  and  the 
person  who  lay  dead,  were  sent  on  purpose  to 


Wliiie  ha  was  making  this  confession,  the  other 
tan  was  broagfat  down  from  the  rock,  and  loud- 
ly pralBBted  that  he  was  guilty  of  no  injustice,  for 
he  only  took  righteoos  vengeance  on  the  wretch 
who  had  mardered  his  father  in  the  city  of  Lean- 
tiam.*     And,  for  the  truth  of  this  he  appealed  to 
servial  that  were  there  present,  who  all  attested 
the  samea  and  could  not  but  admire  the  wonder- 
ful management  of  fortune,  which,  moring  one 
thing  by  another,  bringing  together  the  most  dia- 
tant  incidents,  and  combining  those  that  have  no 
manner  of  relation,  but  rather  the  greatest  diasim* 
flarity,  makea  socb  use  of  them,  that  the  close 
of  one  prooeas  Is  always  the  beginning  of  another. 
The  Corinthiana  rewarded  the  man  with  a  present 
af  ten  mimm  because  his  hand  had  co-operated  with 
the  guardian  genius  of  Tlmoleon,  and  be  had  resenr- 
ed  the  ^tialactiou  for  his  private  wrongs  to  the  time 
when  fortnne  availed  herself  of  it  to  save  the  geae- 
laL    This  happy  escape  had  effects  beyond  the 
present,  for  it  inspired  the  Corinthians  with  high 
expectatioos  of  llmoleoB,  when  they  saw  tne 
Sicilians  now  reverence  and  guard  him,  as  a  man 
whose  person  was  sacred,  and  who  was  come  as 
minister  of  tlie  gods,  to  avenge  and  deliver  them. 
When  Icetea  had  failed  in  this  attempt,  and  saw 
many  of  tlw  Sicilians  going  over  to  Timoleon,  he 
blamed  himself  for  making  use  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians  in  small  numbers  only,  and,  availing  him- 
self of  tlieir  assistance,  as  it  were  by  stealth,  and 
as  if  he  were  ashamed  of  it,  when  they  had  such 
immense  forces  at  hand.    He  sent,  therefore,  for 
JIago,  their  commander-in-chief,  and  his  whole 
fleet;  who,  with  terrible  pomp,  took  possession 
af  tlie  liso-bor  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  and 
hnded  an  army  of  sixty  thousand  men,  which 
encamped  in  the  city  of  Syraeose;  insomuch  that 
every  one  imagined  the  inundation  of  barbarians, 
which  Isad  been  announced  and  expected  of  old, 
was  now  come  upon  Sicily.    For  In  the  many 
wars  which  they  had  waged  In  that  island,  the 
Carthaginians  had  never  before  been  able  to  take 
Syracnse;  but  Icetea  then  receiving  them,  and 
delivering  up  the  city  to  them,  the  whole  became 
a  camp  of  barbarians. 

The  Corintliians,  who  still  held  the  citadel, 
found  themselves  in  very  dangerous  and  difficult 
eireorastances;  for  beside  that,  they  were  in 
want  of  provisions,  because  the  port  was  guarded 
and  UodLed  up,  they  were  employed  in  sharp  and 
continual  dispntes  about  the  walls,  which  were 
attaclied  with  all  manner  of  machines  and  batter- 
ies, and  for  the  defense  of  which  they  were  obliged 
to  divide  ttiemselves.  Timoleon,  however,  found 
means  to  relieve  them,  bv  sending  a  supply  of 
eein  from  Catana  in  small  fishing  boats  and  little 
ikifli,  which  watched  the  opportunity  to  make 
thnr  way  through  the  enemy  s  fleet,  when  it  hap- 
pened to  be  separated  by  a  storm.  Mago  and 
leetds  no  sooner  saw  this,  than  they  resolved  to 


'fljtt^eaabaid] 
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roake  themselves  masters  of  Catana,  trom  which 
provisions  were  sent  to  the  besieged;  and  taking 
with  them  the  best  of  their  troops,  they  sailed 
from  Syracuse.  Leo,  the  Corintliian,  who  com* . 
manded  lu  the  citadel,  having  observed,  from  the. 
top  of  it,  that  those  of  the  enemy  who  stayed 
benind,  abated  their  vigilance,  and  kept  up  an  in* 
different  guard,  suddenly  fell  upon  them  as  they 
were  dispersed;  and  killing  some,  and  putting  the 
rest  to  flight,  gained  the  quarter  called  iidb'sdme 
which  was  much  the  strongest,  and  had  sufiered 
the  least  from  the  enemy;  for  Syracnse  is  an  as- 
semblage, as  It  were,  of  towns.*  Finding  plenty 
of  provisions  and  money  there,  he  did  not  give  up 
the  acquisition,  nor  return  into  the  citadel,  but 
stood  upon  his  defense  In  the  Aekradina,  having 
fortified  it  quite  round,  and  joined  it  by  new  works 
to  the  citadel.  Mago  and  Icetes  were  now  near 
Catana,  when  a  horseman  dispatched  from  Syra* 
cuse,  brought  them  tidings  that  the  Adkraaitui 
was  taken,  which  struck  Uiem  with  such  surprise 
that  they  returned  in  great  hurry,  having  neither 
taken  the  place  which  they  went'against,  nor  liept 
that  which  they  had  before. 

Perhaps  prudence  and  valor  have  as  much  rig^t 
asfortuno  to  lay  claim  to  these  successes;  but  the 
event  that  next  ensued  is  wholly  to  be  ascribed  to  the , 
favor  of  fortune.  The  corps  of  Corinthians  that 
were  at  Thurium,  dreading  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
which,  under  the  command  of  Hanno,  observed 
their  motions,  and  finding  at  the  same  time  that 
the  sea  for  many  days  was  stormy  and  tempestn* 
ons,  determined  to  march  through  the  country  of 
the  Brutians:  and  partly  by  persuasion,  partly  by 
force,  they  made  good  their  passage  through  the 
territories  of  the  barbariana,  and  came  down  to 
Rhegium,  the  sea  still  continuing  rough  as  be> 
fore. 

The  Carthaginian  admiral,  not  expecting  the 
Corinthians  would  venture  out,  thought  it  was  in 
vain  to  sit  still;  and  having  persuaded  himself 
that  he  had  invented  one  of  the  finest  stratagems 
in  the  world,  ordered  the  mariners  to  crown 
themselves  with  garlands,  and  to  dress  up  the 
galleys,  with  Grecian  and  Phmnician  bucklers, 
and  thus  equipped,  he  sailed  to  Syracuse.  When 
he  came  near  the  citadel,  he  heUed  it  with  load 
hozzas  and  expressions  of  triumph,  declaring  that 
he  was  just  come  from  beating  the  Corinthian 
succors,  whom  he  had  met  with  at  sea,  as  they 
were  endeavoring  at  a  passage.  By  this  means 
he  hoped  to  strike  terror  into  the  besieged. 
While  he  was  acting  this  part,  the  Corinthians 
got  down  to  Rhegium,  and  as  the  coast  was  clear 
and  the  wind,  nlliug  as  it  were  miraculously, 
promised  smooth  water  and  a  safe  voyage,  they 
Immediately  went  aboard  such  barks  and  fishing 
boats  as  they  could  find,  and  passed  over  into 
Sicily  with  so  much  safety  and  in  such  a  dead 
calm,  that  they  even  drew  the  horses  by  the  reins, 
swimming  by  the  side  of  the  vessels. 

When  they  were  all  landed  and  had  joined 
Timoleon,  he  soon  took  Messana;t  nnd  from 
thence  he  marched  in  good  order  to  Syracusey 
depending  more  upon  his  good  fortune,  than  hit 
forces,  for  he  had  not  above  four  thousand  men 
with  him.  On  the  first  news  H>f  his  approacht 
Mago  was  greatly  perplexed  and  alarmed,  and 


*  Thsre  wn  Hmx :  th»  hU,  or  the  oltadel,  whiea  was 
betwMB  Ui«  two  porta;  JckraditMt  at  a  littlo  diiUnee 
from  tho  citadel;  Tifckt,  lo  ealiod  from  the  tomplo  of  Foff» 
toae;  and  X'mjmH*,  or  the  now  citv.  To  thoM  tomo  «mW 
MBt  antbon  (and  Plataioh  ia  of  tba  aambor)  add  a  IUU% 
whiob  tbej  eall  4p«90<s. 

'  ■'  •    -'^     _    .  _.  -.  ...      preaaaoiatlaai  aew 
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hb  raipieioiit  were  Increased  on  the  foHowinff 
•oeaeioDs.  The  mardies  about  Syracaie,*  which 
leceiro  a  great  deal  of  freah  water  from  the  apriogt 
ftnd  from  the  lakes  and  riven  that  diacharge 
tfiemaeWes  there  into  the  eea,  have  anch  abun- 
duice  of  eels,  that  there  is  always  plenty  for  those 
that  ehooee  to  fish  for  them.  The  common  sol* 
diers  of  both  sides  amused  themselves  promiscu- 
onsiy  with  that  sport,  at  their  vacant  hours,  and 
npon  any  cessation  of  arms.  As  they  were  all 
Greeks  and  had  no  pretense  for  any  private  ani- 
mosity against  each  other,  they  fought  boldly  when 
they  met  in  battle,  and  in  time  of  tmce  they 
mixed  together,  and  conversed  familiarly.  Bu- 
sied at  one  of  these  times  in  their  common  di- 
versions of  fishing,  they  fell  into  discourse 
and  expressed  their  admiration  of  the  convenience 
of  the  sea,  and  the  situation  of  the  adjacent 
places.  Whereupon  one  of  the  Corinthian  sol- 
diers thus  addressed  those  that  served  under 
loetes:  "And  can  yon  who  are  Greeks  readily 
consent  to  reduce  this  city,  so  spacious  in  itielf, 
and  blessed  with  so  many  advantages,  into  the 
power  of  the  barbarians,  and  to  bring  the  Cartha- 
ginians, the  most  deceitful  and  bloody  of  them  all 
uito  our  neighborhood;  when  yon  ought  to  wish 
tiiat  between  them  and  Greece  there  were  many 
Bkilies;  or  can  vou  think  that  thev  have  brought 
m  armed  force  from  the  pillars  of  Hercules  and 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  braved  the  hazards  of  war 
purely  to  erect  a  principality  for  Icetes;  who,  if 
bo  had  had  the  prudence  which  becomes  a  general, 
would  never  have  driven  out  his  founders,  to  call 
Into  his  country  the  worst  of  his  enemies,  when 
lie  might  have  obtained  of  the  Corinthians  and  Ti- 
moleon  any  proper  dcfrree  of  honor  and  power?*' 
The  soldiers  that  were  in  pay  with  Icetes,  re- 

KntXng  their  discourses  often  in  their  camp,  gave 
ago,  who  had  long  wanted  a  pretense  to  begone, 
room  to  suspect  Uiat  he  was  betrayed.  And 
though  Icetes  entreated  him  to  stay,  and  remon- 
strated upon  their  great  superioritv  to  the  enemy, 
yet  lie  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  back  to  Africa, 
•bamefully  and  unaccountably  suffering  Sicily  to 
■Up  out  of  his  hands. 

Next  day,  Timoleon  drew  np  his  army  In  order 
of  battle  before  the  place;  but  when  he  and  his 
Corinthians  were  told  that  Mago  was  fled,  and 
•aw  the  harbor  empty,  they  could  not  forbear 
laughing  at  his  cowardice;  and  by  way  of  mock- 
ery, they  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  about 
the  city,  promising  a  reward  to  any  one  thatconid 
give  information  where  the  Carthaginian  fleet  was 
gone  to  hide  Itself.  Icetes,  however,  had  still  the 
spirit  to  sund  a  farther  shock,  and  would  not  let 
go  his  hold,  but  vigorously  defended  those  quar- 
ters of  the  city  which  he  occupied,  and  which  ap- 
peared almost  impregnable.  Timoleon,  therefore, 
divided  hts  forces  into  three  parti;  and  himself 
with  one  of  them  made  his  attack  by  the  river  of 
Anapus,  where  he  was  likely  to  meet  with  the 
warmest  reception;  commanding  the  second, 
which  was  under  Isias  tlie  Corinthian,  to  begin 
their  operations  from  the  Aehradina,wh\\e  Dinar- 
chus  and  Demaretus,  who  brought  the  last  rein- 
forcement from  Corinth,  should  attempt  the 
EpipoUBj  so  that  several  impressions  being  made 
at  the  same  time  bnd  on  every  side,  the  soldiers  of 
Icetes  were  overpowered  and  put  to  flight  Now, 
that  the  city  was  taken  by  assault,  and  suddenly 
reduced,  upon  the  flight  of  the  enemy,  we  may 
justly  impute  to  the  bravery  of  the  troops  and  tlie 


•There  It  one  moran  that  i«  oallod   Lvtimilia^  and 
aaother  called  Sjfraeo.    Frem  this  last  the  city  took  its 
These  moratMi  make  the  air  of  Syracsi^  very 


ability  of  their  general ;  bat  that  not  one  Corla- 
thlan  was  either  killed  or  woanded,  the  fortmia 
of  Timoleon  claims  entirely  to  herself,  wrf  Uing  as 
she  seems,  to  maintain  a  dispute  with  his  Talor: 
and  those  who  read  his  story,  may  mtlMir  ad- 
mire his  happy  success,  than  the  merit  of  bim  ac- 
tions. The  fame  of  this  great  achievement  aoon 
overspread  not  only  Sicily  and  Italy, 'but  in  a  few 
days  it  resounded  through  Greece:  so  tisat  the  csity 
of  Corinth,  which  was  in  some  doubt  whether  its 
fleet  was  arrived  In  Sicily,  was  informed  by  the  same 
messengers,  that  its  forces  had  made  good  their 
passage  and  were  victorions.  So  wetl  did  their 
affairs  prosper,  and  so  much  luster  did  fortune 
add  to  the  gallantry  of  their  exploits,  by  the 
speediness  of  their  execution. 

Timoleon,  thus  mufiter  of  the  citadel,  did  not 
proceed  like  Dion,  or  spare  the  place  for  its  bean- 
ty  and  magnificence;  but  guarding  against  the 
suspicions  which  first  slandered,  and  then  de- 
stroyed that  great  man,  he  ordered  the  poUio 
crier  to  give  notice,  *'That  all  the  Syracasans 
who  were  willing  to  have  a  hand  In  the  work« 
should  come  with  proper  instrnments  to  destroy 
the  bulwarks  of  tyranny.**  Hereupon  they  cams 
out  one  and  all,  considering  that  proclamation 
and  that  day  as  the  surest  commencemeot  of 
their  liberty;  and*  they  not  only  demolished  the 
citadel,  but  leveled  with  the  ground  both  the 
palaces  and  the  monuments  of  the  tyrants.  Hav- 
ing soon  cleared  the  place,  he  buLt  a  common 
hall  there  for  the  seat  of  judicature,  at  once  (a 
gratify  the  citizens,  and  to  show  that  a  popular 
government  should  be  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
tyranny. 

The  city  thus  taken  was  found  comparatively 
destitute  of  inhabitants.  Many  had  been  slain  in 
the  wars  and  intestine  broils,  and  many  more  had 
fled  from  the  rage  of  the  tyrants.  Nay,  eo  little 
frequented  was  the  market-place  of  Syracnse, 
that  it  produced  grass  enough  for  the  horses  to 
pasture  upon,  and  for  the  grooms  to  repoae  them- 
selves by  them.  The  other  cities,  except  a  very 
few,  were  entire  deserts,  full  of  deer  and  wild 
boara,  and  such  as  had  leisure  for  It  often  hunted 
them  in  the  suburbs  and  about  the  walls;  while 
none  of  those  that  had  possessed  themselves  of 
castles  and  strongholds  could  be  penoaded  to 
quit  them,  or  come  down  into  the  city,  for  they 
looked  with  hatred  and  horror  upon  the  tribunals 
and  other  seats  of  government,  as  so  many  nor* 
series  of  tyrants.  Timoleon  and  the  Syracusan^ 
therefore,  thought  proper  to  write  to  the  Corin- 
thians, to  send  them  a  good  number  from  Greece 
to  people  Syracuse,  because  the  land  must  other- 
wise lie  uncultivated,  and  because  they  expected 
a  more  formidable  war  from  Africa,  bedng  in- 
formed that  Mago  had  killed  himself,  and  that  the 
Carthaginians,  provoked  at  his  bad  conduct  in 
the  expedition,  nad  crucified  his  body,  and  wero 
collecting  great  forees  for  the  Invasion  of  Sicily 
the  ensuing  summer. 

These  lettera  of  Timoleon  being  delivered,  the 
Syracusan  ambassadon  attended  at  the  same  time, 
and  begged  of  the  Corinthians  to  take  their  city 
into  their  protection,  and  to  become  founders  of 
it  anew.  They  did  not,  however,  hastily  seize 
that  advantage,  or  appropriate  the  city  to  them- 
selves, but  first  sent  to  the  sacred  games  and  the 
other  great  assemblies  of  Greece,  and  caused 
proclamation  to  be  made  by  their  heralds,  "  That 
the  Corinthians  Iiaving  abolished  arbitrary  power  In 
Syracuse,  and  expelled  the  tyrant,  invited  ail  i5y* 
racusans  and  other  Sicilians  to  people  that  city, 
where  they  should  enjoy  their  lil^rties  and  prii^ 
leges,  and  have  the  lands  divided  by  equal  loti 
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■wumy  tfaan.**    Hmh  dwj  wiit  eiiToyi  into  Ai!a 
«sid  tiw  Jriaprfit,  where  they  wete  told  the  greatest 
jmrt  of   the  faglttree  were  disperaed,  to  exhort 
them   all  to  come  to  Corinth,  where  they  shoo  Id 
be  provided  with  Teaeele,  commanders,  end  a  con- 
voy at  tlia  expenae  of  the  Corinthiana,  to  condnct 
tfaem    aafe   to  Syraeose.    Their  intentiona  thne 
pabliafaedy   the  Corinthians   enjoyed  the  josteat 
piaiae  and  the  moat  dtetingniahed  glory,  having 
^lirered  a  Grecian  city  from  tyrants,  saved  it 
from  tbe  barbarians,  and  restored  the  citizens  to 
their  eoQatry.     Bat  the  persons  who  met  on  thia 
occaaion  aft  Uorinth,  not  being  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, deaired  Uiat  they  might  take  others  along  witli 
them  ffom  Corinth  and  ttie  rest  of  Greece,  as  new 
ootonisCs;  by  which  means  having  made  up  tlieir 
aaoiber  fall  ten  thousand,  they  aalied  to  Syra- 
eoae.     By  tills  time  gmt  mnlUtades  from  Italy 
and  Sicily  had  fiockeif  in  to  Timoteon;  who,  find- 
ing their  nnmlier,  as  Attianis  reports,  amount  to 
aixty   thooaand,  freely  divided  tlie  lands  among 
them»  bat  oold  Uie  houses  for  a  thousand  talents. 
By  thia  contriTance  he  both  left  it  In  the  power 
ot    tlio  ancioDt  inhabitants  to  redeem  tlieir  own, 
and  took  occaaion  also  to  raise  a  stoclc   for  the 
oommanity,  who  liad  been  so  poor  in  all  respects, 
and  eo  little  able  to  furnish  the  supplies  for  the 
war,  that  they  liad  sold  the  very  statues,  after 
having  formed  a  judicial  process  against  each, 
and  pnmwd  sentence  upon  them,  as  if  they  had 
been  so  many  criminals.    On  this  occasion,  we 
are  told,  they  spared  one  atatue,  when  all  the  rest 
were  condemned,  namely,  that  of  Gelon,  one  of 
their  ancient  kings.  In  honor  of  the  man,  and  for 
the  sake  of  Use  victory*  which  he  gained  over 
the  Cartliaginiana  at  Himera. 

Syncaae  being  thus  revived,  and  replenished 
with  saeh  a  number  of  inhabitants  who  flocked 
Co  it  from  all  quarters,  Timoleon  was  desirous  to 
bestow  the  blessing  of  liberty  on  the  other  cities 
sIm,  and  once  for  all  to  extirpate  arbitrary  govern- 
meat  oat  of  Sicily.  For  this  purpose,  marching 
into  the  territories  of  the  petty  tyrants,  he  com- 
pelled leetea  to  quit  the  intereots  of  Carthage,  to 
agree  to  demoliah  his  castles,  and  to  live  among 
the  Leontinea  as  a  private  person.  Leptines,  also, 
prince  of  Apollonia  and  several  other  little  towns, 
finding  hinsself  in  danger  ef  belug  taken,  sur- 
itadered,  and  had  his  life  granted  him,  but  was 
seat  to  Corinth:  for  Timoleon  looked  upon  it  as 
a  gioriooB  thing,  that  the  tyrants  of  Sicily  should 
be  forced  to  live  as  exiles  in  the  city  which  had 
coloBixed  that  istaad,  and  should  be  seen,  by  the 
Greeks,  In  suck  an  abject  condition. 

After  thia,  he  returned  to  Syracuse  to  settle  the 
civil  government,  and  establish  the  most  import' 
sat  sad  neeesaary  laws,t  along  with  Cephalus  and 
Dinarehos,  lawgivers  sent  from  Corinth.  In  tiie 
meanwhile,  willing  that  tlie  mercenaries  should 
reap  some  advantage  from  the  enemy 'a  country, 
and  be  Itept  fh>m  inaction,  he  seat  Dinarchns  and 
Demaretna  into  tiie  Carthaginian  province. — 
These  draw  several  cities  from  the  Punic  interest, 
and  not  only  lired  in  abundance  themselves,  but 

•B«  defeated  Hsailear,  who  Isndad  in  Sicily,  with 
llvM  fanadnd  tiM>ii«aad  men,  la  Um  Mooad  y«ar  of  tli«  lev. 
«alf-6ftb  Oljnpiad. 


tAflraa^  otlicr  wiM  iaititatioai,  lis  appointsd  a  oliief 
'        '        ^heSyi 
-     .  .  -    .       ,       «•  «i      ,     _„ 

a  kmd  of  Mcred  diaraetcr.    The  fint  Ampktpcliu  we« 


sufistraie 
•d  thecal 


to  be  elMMeB  yesily,  wlioai  the  Hyraentaa*  call' 
of  Japicer  Olrmpint ;  thai  givinf  him 
efaaraetcr.  The  fint  Ampkupolut  wa« 
Coaaeaae.  Henee  aroeo  the  eattom  amonf  the  ^raon. 
am  la  eoaiplete  their  yeara  by  the  raipective  govera. 
ncau  ef  thoae  magiatratea  ;  which  cnttom  eontinaed  in 
the  tiiBt  of  Diodoraa  Sicalaa,  that  i«,  in  the  leign  of  Aa- 
fftai,  i&eve  three  haadred  yean  after  the  otBce  of  jfatpM. 
•         -  '       Dia*r.«arf.  LxTi,e.ia. 


also  raised  money,  from  the  plunder,  for  carrying 
on  tlie  war.  While  tlieae  matters  were  transact- 
ing, the  Carthaginians  arrived  at  Lilybeum,  with 
seventy  Uiousand  land  forces,  two  hundred  galleys, 
and  a  thousand  other  vessels,  which  carried  ma- 
chines of  war,  chariots,  vast  quantities  of  provi- 
sions, and  all  other  stores;  as  if  they  were  now 
determined  not  to  carry  on  the  war  by  plecemeal« 
but  to  drive  the  Greeks  entirely  out  of  Sicily. 
For  their  force  was  sufficient  to  effect  this,  even 
if  the  Sicilians  had  been  united,  and  much  mora 
so,  harassed  as  they  were  with  mutual  animosi- 
ties. When  the  Carthagluiana,  therefore,  found 
that  the  Sicilian  territoriea  were  laid  waste,  tliey 
marched,  under  the  command  of  Asdrubal  and 
Hamllcar,  in  great  fary,  against  the  Corinthians. 

Information  of  this  being  brought  directly  to 
Syracuse,  the  inhabitants  were  struck  with  such 
terror  by  that  prodigious  armament,  that  scarco 
three  thousand,  out  of  ten  times  that  number* 
took  up  arms  and  ventured  to  follow  Timoleon. 
The  mercenaries  were  In  number  four  thousand^ 
and  of  them  about  a  thousand  gave  way  to  their 
fears,  when  upon  their  march,  and  turned  back, 
crying  out,  «  Tliat  Timoleon  most  be  mad  or  in 
his  dotage,  to  go  against  an  army  of  seventy 
thousand  men,  with  only  five  thousand  foot  and 
a  thousand  horse,  and  to  draw  his  handful  of 
men,  too,  eight  days*  march  from  Syracuse;  bf 
which  means  there  could  be  no  refuge  for  thosd 
that  fled,  nor  burial  for  those  that  felt  lA  battle.** 

Timoleon  considered  it  aa  an  advantage,  that 
these  cowards  discovered  themselves  before  tha 
engagement;  and  having  encouraged  the  rest,  ho 
led  them  hastily  to  the  banks  of  the  Crtmesus, 
where  he  was  told  the  Carthaginians  were  drawn 
together.  But  as  he  was  ascending  a  hill,  at  tha 
top  of  which  the  enemy *s  camp,  and  all  their 
vast  forces  would  be  in  sight,  he  met  some  mules 
loaded  with  parsley;  and  bis  men  took  it  Into 
their  heads  that  it  waa  a  bad  omen,  becanse  we 
usually  crown  the  sepnichers  with  parsley,  and 
thence  the  proverb  with  respect  to  one  that  Is 
dangerously  111,  Suck  a  one  ha»  need  of  nothing  &tif 
pmkjf.  To  deliver  them  from  this  superstition 
and  to  remoye  the  panic,  Timoleon  ordered  tha 
troops  to  halt,  and  making  a  speech  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  observed  among  other  things,  "That 
crowns  were  brought  them  before  the  victory, 
and  offered  themselves  of  their  own  accord:** 
For  the  Corinthians,  from  all  antiquity,  having 
looked  upon  a  wreath  of  parsley  as  sacred,  crowned 
the  victors  with  it  at  the  Isthmean  games:  in 
Timoleon's  time  It  was  atlll  In  use  at  those  games, 
as  it  is  now  at  the  Nemean,  and  it  is  but  lately 
that  the  pine  branch  has  taken  Its  place.  The 
general  haying  addresied  his  army,  as  we  hava 
said,  took  a  chaplet  of  parsley,  and  downed 
himself  with  it  first,  and  then  his  officers  and  the 
common  soldiers  did  the  same.  At  that  Instant 
the  soothsayers  observing  two  eagles  flying  to- 
ward them,  one  of  which  bore  a  serpent  which 
he  had  pierced  through  with  hia  talons,  while  tha 
other  advanced  with  a  loud  and  animating  noise, 
pointed  them  out  to  the  army,  who  all  betook 
themselves  to  prayer  and  invocation  of  th* 
goda. 

The  summer  was  now  begun,  and  the  end  of 
the  mouth  Thargdion  brought  on  the  solstice; 
the  river  then  sending  up  a  thick  miat,  the  field 
was  covered  with  It  at  first,  so  that  nothing  in  tha 
enemy's  camp  was  discernible,  only  an  inartieo- 
late  and  confused  noise  which  reached  the  sum- 
mit of  the  hill,  showed  that  a  great  army  lay  at 
some  distance.  But  when  the  Corinthiaus  had 
iMchffi  the  top,  and  laid  down  their  ahields  to 
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Iftka  bnaUi,  tht  iHn  had  imiMd  die  Tapon  higher, 
80  that  the  fog  helng  collected  upon  the  Mummils, 
covered  ihtm  onlyi  while  ihe  pucee  b^>w  were 
ftll  yisible.  The  river  Crimesui  appeared  clearly, 
and  the  enemy  were  aeen  croaaing  it,  firat  with 
chariots  drawn  by  four  horaea,  and  formidably 
provided  for  the  combat;  behind  which  there 
marched  ten  thousand  men  with  white  buclilers. 
These  they  conjectured  to  be  Cartiiaginians,  by 
the  brightneta  of  tiieir  armor,  and  the  slowness 
and  good  order  in  wlilch  they  moved.  They 
were  followed  by  the  troops  of  other  nations, 
who  advanced  in  a  confused  and  tumultuous 
manner. 

Timoleon  obeerviog  that  the  river  put  it  in  his 
power  to  engage  with  what  number  of  the  enemy 
he  pleased,  bade  his  men  take  notice,  how  the 
main  body  was  divided  by  the  stream,  part  having 
already  got  over  and  part  preparing  to  pass  it; 
and  ordered  Demaretus  with  the  cavalry  to  attack 
the  Carthaginians  and  put  them  in  confusion, 
before  they  had  time  to  range  themselves  in  order 
of  battle.  Tlien  he  himself  descending  into  tlie 
plain  with  the  infantry,  formed  the  wings  out  of 
other  Sicilians,  intermingling  a  few  strangers  witli 
them;  but  the  natives  of  Syracuse  and  the  most 
warlike  of  the  mercenaries  ho  placed  about  him- 
self in  the  center,  and  stopped  awhile  to  see  the 
success  of  the  hono.  When  he  saw  that  they 
could  not  come  up  to  gra *'*'*'*  vtth  the  Cartha- 
ginians, by  reason  of  tlie  cnariot*  khat  ran  to  and 
fro  before  their  army,  and  that  they  were  obliged 
often  to  wheel  about  to  avoid  the  danger  of  hav- 
ing tlieir  ranks  broken,  and  then  to  rally  again 
and  return  to  the  charge,  sometimes  here,  some- 
*time8  there,  he  took  his  buckler  and  called  to  the 
foot  to  follow  him,  aud  be  of  good  courage,  with 
an  accent  that  seemed  more  than  human,  so  much 
was  it  above  his  usual  pitch;  whether  it  was  ex- 
alted by  his  ardor  ana  enthusiasm,  or  whether 
(as  many  were  of  opinion)  the  voice  of  some  god 
was  joined  to  his.  His  troops  answering  him 
with  a  loud  shout,  and  pressing  him  to  lead  them 
on  without  delay,  he  sent  orders  to  the  cavalry  to 
get  beyond  the  line  of  chariots,  and  take  the 
enemy  in  flank,  while  himself  thickening  his  first 
ranks,  so  as  to  join  buckler  to  buckler,  and  caus- 
ing the  trumpet  to  sound,  bore  down  upon  the 
Carthaginians.  They  sustained  the  first  shock 
with  great  spirit,  for  being  fortified  with  breast- 
plates of  iron  and  helmets  of  brass,  and  covering 
themselves  with  large  sliields,  they  could  easily 
repel  tiie  spoara  and  javelins.  But  when  the 
business  came  to  a  decision  by  the  sword,  whero 
pri  is  no  less  requisite  than  streugtii,  all  on  a 
sudden  there  broke  out  dreadful  thunders  from 
the  mountains,  mingled  with  long  trails  of  light- 
ning; a^ter  which  the  black  clouds  descending 
from  the  tops  of  the  hills,  fell  upon  tlie  two 
armies  in  a  storm  of  wind,  rain  and  hail.  The 
tempest  was  on  the  backs  of  the  Greeks,  but 
Jbeat  upon  the  faces  of  the  barbarians,  and  aJmost 
blinded  them  with  the  stormy  showers  and  the 
fire  continually  streaming  from  the  clouds. 

These  things  very  much  distressed  the  barba- 
rians, particularly  such  of  them  as  were  not  vete- 
rans. The  greatest  iucouvenience  seems  to  have 
been  the  roaring  of  the  thunder,  and  the  clatter- 
ing of  the  rain  and  hull  upon  their  arms,  which 
Jiiudered  them  from  hearing  the  orders  of  their 
officers.  Beside,  the  Carthaginians  not  being  light 
but  heavy-armed,  as  I  said,  the  dfrt  was  trouble- 
tome  to  them;  and,  as  the  t^soms  of  their  tunics 
were  filled  with  faster,  they  were  very  unwieldy 
In  the  combat,  so  that  the  Greeks  could  overturn 
them  irith  ease;  and  vben.  they  were  down*  U 


was  impossible  for  them,  cacmafaeMd  as  -Ottiy  m* 
with  arms,  to  get  out  of  the  miie.  For  Ibe  rlTer 
CrimesuB,  swollen  partly  witli  the  raina^  and  parUj 
having  its  course  stopped  by  the  vast  nmnbeta 
that  crossed  it,  had  overflowed  its  banka.  Tba 
adjacent  field,  having  many  cavities  and  low  places 
in  it,  was  filled  with  water  which  settled  ibere,  and 
the  Carthaginians  falling  into  them,  could  2M»t  di^ 
engage  themselves  without  extreme  dUiciUty.  la 
short,  the  storm  continuing  to  beat  upoa  them 
with  great  violence,  and  the  Greeks  having  cat  ta 
pieces  four  hundred  men  who  composed  tbeir  first 
ranlu,  their  whole  body  was  put  to  fligrht.  Great 
numbers  were  overtaken  in  the  field,  and  put  la 
the  sword;  many  took  tlie  river,  and  jostling  with 
those  tlint  were  yet  passing  it,  were  carried  down 
and  drowned.  The  major  part,  who  endeavored 
to  gain  the  hills,  were  stopped  by  the  U^ht-armed 
soldiers,  and  slain.  Among  the  ten  thoosand  tliat 
were  killed,  it  is  said  there  were  three  thousand 
natives  of  Carthage;  a  heavy  loss  to  that  city:  for 
none  of  its  citizens  were  superior  to  these,  eitlier 
in  birth,  fortune  or  character,  nor  have  we  any 
account  that  so  many  Carthaginians  ever  fell  be- 
fore in  one  battle;  but  as  they  mostly  made  use  of 
Lybians,  Spaniards,  and  Numidians,  in  their  wacs^ 
if  they  lost  a  victory,  it  was  at  the  expense  of  tlie 
blood  of  strangers. 

The  Greeks  discovered  by  the  spoils  the  qnalitj 
of  the  killed.  Those  that  stripped  the  dead  set  no 
value  upon  brasa  or  iron,  such  was  the  abundance 
of  silver  and  gold;  for  they  passed  the  TiTer«  and 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  camp  and  btf - 
gage.  Many  of  the  prisoners  were  clandestinely 
sold  by  the  soldiers,  but  five  thousand  were  d^ 
livered  in,  upon  the  public  accountt  and  two 
hundred  chariots  also  were  taken.  The  tent  of 
Timoleon  afibrded  the  most  beautiful  and  ma|pni- 
ficent  spectacle.  In  it  were  piled  all  manner  of 
apoils,  among  which  a  thousand  breast-platea  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  and  ten  thousand  bncfc- 
lers,  were  exposed  to  view.  A*  there  was  but  a 
small  number  to  collect  the  spoils  of  such  a  mnlti- 
tude,  and  they  found  such  immense  riches,  it  waa 
the  third  day  after  the  battle  before  they  oould 
erect  the  trophy.  With  the  first  news  of  the  vic- 
tory, Timoleon  sent  to  Corinth  the  handsomest 
of  the  arms  he  had  taken,  desirous  that  the  world 
might  admire  and  emulate  his  native  city,  'wrhen. 
they  saw  the  fairest  temples  adorned,  not  with 
Grecian  spoils,  nor  with  the  unpleasin^  monu- 
ments of  kindred  blood  and  domestic  ruin*  bat 
with  the  spoils  of  barbarians,  which  bore  this 
honorable  inscription,  dedaringtbe  justice  as  well 
as  valor  oif  the  conquerors;  *<  That  the  people  of 
Corinth,  and  Timoleon  their  genera],  having  de- 
livered the  Greeks  who  dwelt  in  Sicily  from  the 
Carthaginian  yoke,  made  this  ofleringy  as  a  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  the  gods." 

After  this,  Timoleon  left  the  meroenarlea  to  lay 
waste  tlie  Carthaginian  province,  and  returned  to 
Syracuse.  By  an  edict  published  there,  he  banish- 
ed from  Sicily  the  thousand  hired  soldiers,  who 
deserted  him  before  the  liattle,  and  obliged  them  to 
quit  Syracuse  before  the  sun  set  These  wi^tches 
passed  over  into  Italy,  where  they  were  treache- 
rously slain  by  the  Brutians.  Such  was  the  ven- 
geance which  heaven  took  of  their  perfidiousness. 

Nevertheless,  Mamercus,  prince  of  Catena,  and 
Icetes,  either  moved  with  envy  at  the  success  of 
Timoleon,  or  dreading  him  as  an  implacable 
enemy  who  thought  no  faith  was  to  be  kept  with 
tyrants,  entered  into  league  with  the  Carthagi- 
nians, and  desired  them  to  send  a  new  army  and 
general,  if  they  were  not  willing  to  lose  Sicily 
entirely.    HeieopoBi  Giseo  oame  with  a  fleet  er 
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flBvuity  drfpis«tfid  a  hoiy  of  Graeki  whom  ha  had 
ta<0B  iota  pay.  The  Garthaf  iniana  bad  aot  •■!- 
ployad  aoy  Greeka  befon,  but  now  tbey  coniider- 
•d  tlBem  aa  the  braveat  and  moat  inviocible  of  men. 
Oa  thia  occaaion,  the  inhabitaota  of  Meaiana, 
liaiBC  ^^  <>iM  coaaant,  slew  four  hundred  of  the 
ionign  aoldiets,  whom  Timoteon  had  aent  to  their 
aasiatanoe;  and  within  the  depeadeiiciea  of  Car- 
thag«»  the  BMroeBBriee,  commanded  by  Euthymua 
the  liencadiaB,  were  oat  off  by  an  amboah  at  a 
^hboe  called  Hierm.*  Hence  the  good  fortune  of 
Timoleoo  became  otill  more  famoua:  for  theee 
wese  aoBie  of  the  men  who  with  Philodemna  of 
Pfaocie  and  Oaomarchua,  had  broken  into  the  tem- 
pfe  of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  wen  partaliera  with 
tbeoB  in  the  aaciil«ge.t  Shunned  as  execrable  on 
thia  accoant,  tbey  wandered  about  Pelopounesua, 
whera  TioMileon,  beinr  in  i^reat  want  of  men, 
took  them  into  pay.  When  they  came  into  Sicily, 
they  were  ▼ieiorioaa  in  all  the  battlea  where  he 
camaBaBded  in  person;  but  after  the  ^eat  atrug- 
flea  at  the  war  wave  over,  being  aent  upon  service 
whei«  aoeeoiB  were  required,  th«y  periebed  by 
little  and  little.  Herein  avenging  justice  seems 
to  have  been  willing  to  make  use  of  the  prosperity 
of  Tfinoieoa  aa  an  apology  for  its  delay,  taking 
care,  aa  it  did,  that  no  barm  might  happen  to  the 
foad,  from  the  pnniahment  of  the  wicked;  inso- 
much that  the  favor  of  the  goda,  to  tiiat  great 
man,  was  no  leas  discerned  and  admired  in  liia 
veiy  looaea  than  in  his  greatest  success. 

Upoo  any  of  these  liiUe  advantages,  the  tyraula 
took  oooaaioa  to  ridicale  the  Syracusaas;  at  whieb 
they  ware  higiTly  incensed.  Mamercus,  for  in- 
atanee,  who  valaod  himaelf  on  hia  poems  and 
tragedies,  talked  in  a  pompons  manner  of  tbe 
victory  he  had  gained  over  the  roercenariea,  and 
ardeied  this  inaoleiit  inscri;)tion  to  he  put  upon 
the  afaieUa  which  he  dedicated  to  the  goda, 

Tli««e  ■hbeidsyt  with  fold  and  ivorjr  fSj, 
To  osf  plats  VacUsnloit th«  day. 

Aflarwaid,  whan  TImoleon  was  laying  aim  to 
Calaaxia,  Icetea  took  the  opportunity  to  make  an 
iaroad  iato  the  territories  of  Syracose,  where  he 
met  with  eoumdeiabie  booty;  and  having  made 
great  havoc,  he  mareiied  back  by  Calauria  itself, 
la  eonleaipt  of  Timoleoa  and  tbe  aleoder  force  he 
had  with  him.  Timoleon  suffered  him  to  paaa, 
and  then  followed  him  with  bis  cavalry  and  lights 
armad  foot  When  Icetea  saw  he'  waa  punued, 
ha  etoaspd  the  Damyriaa,^  and  stood  in  a  poaturs 
to  laeaire  the  enemy  on  the  other  side.  What 
emboldened  him  to  do  thia,  waa  the  ciffieulty  of 
the  paaaage,  and  the  stetpnesa  of  the  bauka  on 
bath  Mm,  Bat  a  strange  diapute  of  jealousy  and 
honor,  which  arose  among  tiie  oificera  of  Timo- 
ieea,  awhile  delayed  the  combat:  for  there  was  not 
aae  tiiat  waa  willing  to  go  after  another,  but  every 
oma  wanted  to  be  foremost  ia  tlie attack;  so  that 
Hisir  folding  waa  likely  to  be  very  tumultnoas 

*  Ws  do  not  find  there  was  any  place  in  Bfcily  called  J9I- 
mmt  ia  all  pnbabilhj,  therefore,  it  tiraald  be  lead,  Bittm; 
fgf  eiepfaaiioa  d»  Urkih.  meotios*  a  cattle  in  Sicily  of  that 
aaae. 

tThe  9»er0i  ««r  eommeiiced  on  tfiit  occasion.  Tbe 
JapAaeCyMW  iMTiiif  condemned  the  people  of  Pliocit  in  a 
heavy  Une,  far  pinnderinf  the  connUr  of  Cyrrha,  which 
vaa  dadieatod  to  Apollo,  and  that  people  being  onable  to 
pay  U,  their  whole  country  was  jad^ed  forfeited  to  that 
fo<l.  Hereppon  Philoaielna,noi  Philodemnt,  called  the 
fceple  t«mtber»  aad  advised  them  to  seise  the  treasnres  ia 
lbs  teapte  vt  Delphi,  to  enable  them  to  hire  forces  to  do- 
Cnd  tbcDJeiYo*.  Thi*  brought  on  a  war  that  lasted  six 
^svi,  in  tfc«  eoorse  of  which  most  of  the  sacrilef  ions  per- 
iMiMrtsiied  miaorrfiiy.  ,^  ^ . 
f&f  were  akiolds  tkat  had  been  taken  oat  of  the  toai- 

^Or«*»  t^yaiyiiaa. 


and  disoideriy  bv  their  jostling  each  other,  aod 
passing  to  get  berore.  To  remedy  this,  Timoleon 
ordered  them  to  decide  the  matter  by  lot,  and  that 
each  for  this  purpose  should  give  him  his  ring. 
He  took  the  rings  and  shook  tliem  in  the  skirt  of 
his  robe,  and  tbe  first  that  oame  «p,  happening  to 
have  a  trophy  for  the  aeal,  the  young  ofBoers  re> 
ceived  it  with  joy,  and  crying  out,  that  they  would 
not  wait  for  any  otiier  lot,  made  their  way  aa  fast 
aa  possible  tlirough  the  river,  and  fell  upon  the 
enemy,  who,  unable  to  aoatain  the  ahock,  sooo 
took  to  flight,  throwing  away  their  arms,  and 
leaving  a  thousand  of  their  men  dead  upon  tha 
apou 

A  few  days  after  this,  Timoleon  marched  into 
the  territory  of  the  Leontloes,  where  he  took  lo^ 
tes  alive;  and  his  son  Eupolemus,  end  EuthymnSt 
his  general  of  horse,  were  brought  to  him  boaad 
by  the  soldiers.    Iceies  and  his  son  were  capitally 

Kuntshed,  aa  tyrants  and  traitors  to  their  country 
For  did  Euthymua  find  mercy,  though  remarM> 
ably  brave  and  bold  in  action,  because  he  wai 
accused  of  a  severe  sarcaam  agaiaat  the  Coria- 
tbiana  He  had  said,  it  seems,  in  a  speech  ha 
made  to  the  Leon  tinea,  a  pen  the  Corinthians  tak- 
ing the  field,  «<  Tiiat  It  was  no  formidable  matter, 
if  the  Corinthian  dames  were  aone  out  to  take  tha 
air.'*  Thus  the  generality  of  men  are  more  apt 
to  resent  a  contemptnoua  word  thaa  aa  unjust 
action,  and  can  bear  any  other  Injury  better  than 
disgrace.  Every  hoatile  deed  is  imputed  to  tha 
necessity  of  war,  but  satirical  and  censorious  vt* 
praasions  are  couaidered  as  the  ctfeets  of  hamd 
or  malignity. 

When  Timoleon  waa  returned,  the  SyiacaaaM 
brought  the  wife  and  daughtera  of  loetea  la  a 
public  trial,  who,  being  there  condemned  to  die^ 
were  executed  accordingly.  This  seems  to  be  tha 
most  exceptionable  part  of  Timoleon**  condool; 
for,  if  he  had  interposed,  the  women  would  not 
iiave  auflered.  Bat  he  appean  to  have  connived  wk 
it,  and  given  them  up  to  the  reaentm^it  of  tiie  pe<^ 
pie,  who  were  willing  to  make  some  satiafaetioa  ta 
the  manes  of  Dion,  who  expelled  Dioayslaa  Far 
Icetes  was  the  roan  who  threw  A  role,  the  wife  of 
Dion,  his  sister  Arlstomache,  and  his  oon,wha 
waa  yet  a  child,  alive  into  tlie  aea;  aa  wa  hare  i^ 
Uted  in  the  Life  of  Dion.* 

Timoleon  then  marched  to  Catena  against  M» 
mercns,  who  waited  for  him  in  onder  of  battt» 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Abdus.t  Mamevena  waa 
defeated,  and  put  to  flight,  with  the  toss  of  aboaa 
two  thousand  men,  no  small  part  of  which  eoar 
aisted  of  the  Punic  suecors  sent  by  Giaeo.  Hef»> 
apon  the  Certhaglnians  desired  him  to  giant  tlieat 
peace;  which  he  did  on  tiie  following  oondttiona: 
•«  That  they  abould  hoM  only  the  faada  within 
the  Lycue;$  that  they  should  permit  all  wha 
deaiiad  it,  to  remove  out  of  their  province,  with 
their  iamiliea  and  goods,  and  to  aettie  at  Syraonsai 
and  that  they  shouid  renounce  all  friendship  aad 
alliance  with  the  tyrants."  Mamercus,  redaead 
by  this  treaty  to  deapair,  set  aaU  for  Italy,  with  an 
intent  to  bring  the  Lucanlano  agaiaat  Timoleon 


*  From  this  passafe,  and  another  before,  it  soema  aa  IT 
the  Life  of  Dion  was  written  before  this.  And  jret,  lolha 
Lifb  of  Dion,  Plntarch  speaks  as  if  this  was  written  lint. 
For  there  be  says.  Am  w4  kav  writt$»  in  tks  Lif*  qf  Tiim^ 
Uon.  In  one  or  them,  therefore,  if  not  In  both,  those  leiW 
renees  mnst  haTO  been  made  by  the  Librarians,  according 
to  the  different  order  in  which  these  lives  were  placed. 

t  Ptolemy  and  others  call  this  rirer  AUbuSt  Alabis,  or  jil* 
abom.    It  if  near  Hybla,  between  CaUna  and  Syracuse. 

t  Plntarch  probably  took  the  name  of  this  river  as  be 
(bond  it  in  Diodorns:  bnt  other  historians  call  it  the  Hale- 
ens.  Indeed,  the  Caitbacinian^  might  possibly  giTO  it  tie 
oriental  aapiraia  As,  which  aif  nifias  no  aors  thaa  tbe  ps» 
"  k  Mi.  / 


IM 
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tmd  tiM  87TO6WUM.  Bat,  Instead  of  that,  the 
twwa  tackiag  about  with  the  galleys,  and  retnrn- 
Iw  to  Sicily,  deliyered  ap  Catena  to  Timokon; 
whkeh  obU|ed  BCamercoa  to  take  lefnfe  at  Mee- 
wna,  with  Hippo,  prince  of  that  oitT.  Tlmoleon 
•eming  upon  taem,  and  inYesting  the  place  both 
by  aea  and  land,  Hippo  get  on  board  a  ship,  and 
•ttenipted  to  make  hie  escape,  bat  was  taken  by 
the  Messenians  themseiyea;  who  expoeed  him  in 
the  theater;  and  calling  their  children  out  of  the 
nohools,  as  to  the  finest  spectacle  in  the  world,  the 
pnnlahment  of  a  tyrant,  they  first  scourged  him, 
mmi  then  put  him  to  death. 

Upon  tnis,  Mamercns  surrendered  himself  to 
Tlmoleon,  agreeing  to  take  his  trial  at  STraonse, 
•n  condition  that  Tlmoleon  himself  would  not  be 
his  accuser.  Being  conducted  to  Syracuse,  and 
bronght  before  the  people,  he  attempted  to  pro- 
ttennce  an  oration  which  he  had  composed  long 
before  for  such  an  occasion;  but  being  received 
with  noise  and  clamor,  he  peroeived  that  the  as- 
nmbly  were  determined  to  show  him  no  favor. 
Be,  therefore,  threw  ofif  his  upper  garment,  ran 
through  the  theater,  and  dashed  his  head  violently 
against  one  of  the  steps,  with  a  design  to  kill  him- 
aSf;  but  did  not  succeed  according  to  his  wish,  for 
he  was  taken  up  alive,  and  suflbred  Che  punish- 
■Mut  of  tbieyes  and  robbers. 

In  this  manner  did  Tlmoleon  extirpate  tyranny, 
aad  put  a  period  to  their  wars.  lie  found  the 
whole  island  turned  almost  wild  and  savage  with 
Um  misfortnaes,  so  that  its  yery  inhabitants 
••aid  hardly  endure  it,  and  yet  he  eo  ciyiliied  It 
again,  and  rendered  it  so  desirable,  that  straagen 
aame  to  settle  in  the  country,  from  which  its  own 
people  had  lately  fled;  the  great  cities  of  Agrigen- 
tarn  and  Gela,  which  after  the  Athenian  war  bad 
beea  sacked  and  left  desolate  by  the  Carthaginians, 
wers  now  peopled  anin;  the  former  by  Megellus 
a»d  Pheristus  from  Elea,  and  the  latter  by  Gorgus 
Ibsai  the  isle  of  Ceos,  who  also  collected  and 
hionght  with  him  some  of  the  old  citliens.  Timo- 
Imb  not  only  assured  them  of  his  protection,  and 
«#  peaeefni  days  to  settle  in,  after  the  tempests  of 
•aoh  a  war,  but  cordially  entered  into  their  neces- 
iMsB,  and  sapplied  them  with  everything,  so  that 
ha  was  evea  beloved  by  them  as  If  he  had  been 
their  founder.  Nay,  to  that  degrse  did  he  enjoy 
Iha  aflbetlons  of  ttie  Sieillans  in  general,  that  no 
war  seemed  coneluded,  no  laws  enacted,  ao  lands 
divided,  no  politlcai  regulation  made,  in  a  proper 
■aaner,  except  It  was  revised  and  touched  by  him: 
he  was  ths  master-buiUer  who  put  the  last  hand 
is  the  work,  and  bestowed  upon  It  a  happy  ele- 
gaaoe  aad  perfectloa.  Though  at  that  time 
Oiaeoe  boasted  a  number  of  great  men,  whose 
•ahlevemenls  were  highly  dlstingnislied,  Tlmo- 
i  (for  Instance) Agesilaus,  Peiopldas  and  Epam- 
das,  the  last  of  whom  Tlmoleon  principally 
Tied  with  In  the  coarse  of  glory,  yet  we  may  die- 
aam  in  their  actions  a  certain  labor  and  straining, 
which  diminishes  their  luster,  and  seme  of  them 
have  afforded  room  for  censure,  and  been  followed 
With  repentance;  whereas  there  Is  not  one  action 
af  Tlmoleon  (If  we  except  the  extremities  he  pro- 
aaeded  to  in  the  case  of  nis  brother)  to  which  we 
mtj  not,  with  Tlnueus^apply  that  passage  of  So- 
phocles, 

Whet  rtnm,  or  what  Lorn  ? 

Piao«d  Ui«  fUr  parti  in  thii  baraMniou  wliol*. 

For,  as  the  poetry  of  Antimacbas*  and  the  por- 

*  ABtinubni  wm  u  epio  poat,  who  flearlihad  in  tha 
davt  of  Bocfatai  and  Plato.    Ha  wrota  a  poam  eallad  tha 

raUcid.  a " 

llf.lofathar 


aaintillaa  rs.  i.)  layi,  ba  had  a  bn»  aad  solid. 
H  with  an  alavatioa  of  itvla,  and  had  tha  lao* 


1^.  lofataar  with  an  alavatioa  of  itvla,  1 
end  plaoe  fives  his  by  the  f raamanans, 


ears  bat 


traits  of  Dftonyatas,*  both  of  Sbena  ColopiMHilBi^ 
with  all  the  nerve  and  atiength  one  finds  in  them* 
appear  to  be  too  much  laoored,  and  smell  too 
much  of  the  lamp;  whereas  tlie  painttnge  of  Ni- 
comachnsf  and  the  yenes  of  Homer,  beside  their 
other  excellencies  and  graces,  seem  to  have  beea 
struck  oft  with  readlneee  and  ease:  ao  if  we  com- 
pare the  exploits  of  Epaminondas  and  Agesilanib 
performed  with  Infinite  pains  and  dlffienlty,  with 
those  of  Tlmoleon,  whicn,  glorious  as  they  were, 
had  a  great  deal  of  freedom  and  ease  In  them,  when 
we  consider  the  case  well,  we  shall  conclude  tha 
latter,  not  to  have  been  the  work  of  fortane  in- 
deed, but  the  effects  of  fortunate  yirtae. 

He  himself,  it  Is  true,  ascribed  ail  his  successes 
to  fortune.  For  when  he  wrote  to  his  friends  st  Co- 
rinth, or  addreeeed  the  Syracusana,  he  often  said,  he 
was  highly  indebted  to  that  goddess,  vrben  slie  was 
resolved  tosaye  Sicily,  for  doing  It  under  his  nsme. 
In  his  house  he  built  s  ciiapel,and  offered  eaerifices 
to  Ckanee,X  and  dedicated  the  house  Iteelf  to  Fer- 
tune;  for  the  Syracnsans  liad  given  him  one  of 
the  beet  houses  in  the  city,  as  a  reward  for  hit 
aervices,  and  proyided  him,  beside,  a  very  elegant 
and  agreeable  retreat  In  the  country.  In  the 
country  It  was  that  he  spent  meet  of  his  time,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  whom  he  had  sent  for  from 
Corinth:  for  he  never  returned  home;  be  took  no 
part  in  the  troubles  of  Greece,  nor  exposed  him- 
self to  public  envy,  the  rock  which  great  generals 
commonly  split  upon  in  their  insatiable  puimits 
of  honor  and  power;  but  he  remained  in  Sicily, 
enjoying  the  bfesetngs  he  had  established;  and  of 
which  the  greatest  of  all  was,  to  see  so  many  cities 
and  so  msny  thousands  of  people  hi^ipy  through 
his  means. 

But  slnpe,  according  to  the  comparison  of  Sim- 
onidee,  eyery  republic  must  have-  eome  Impudent 
slanderer,  just  as  every  lark  must  have  a  crest  oa 
its  heed,  so  it  was  at  Syracuse;  for  Tlmoleon  waf 
attacked  by  two  demagogues,  Laphystius  and 
Demeuetua.  The  first  of  these  having  demanded 
of  him  sureties  that  he  would  answer  to  aa  i»> 
dictmeut  which  was  to  be  bronght  against  him, 
the  people  began  to  rise  declsring  they  would  not 
sufier  him  to  proceed.  But  Timoleon  stilled  the 
tumult,  by  representing,  ''That  he  liad  voluntarily 
underarone  ao  many  labors  and  dangen,  on  pu^ 
pose  that  the  meanest  Syracusan  might  have  rfr> 
oourae,  wiien  he  pleased,  to  the  lawa."  And 
when  DemKuetus,  in  full  aaaembly,  alleged  many 
articles  againat  his  behavior  In  command,  he  did 
not  youchsale  him  any  answer;  he  only  ssid,  **He 
could  not  sufficiently  express  his  gratitude  to  the 
gods,  for  mntiug  iiis  reqneet.  In  permitting  him 
to  see  all  Ine  Syracuaans  enjoy  the  liberty  of  say 
Inr  what  they  thought  fit** 

Haying  then  confeaaedly  perfoimad  gmi^r 
thinga  than  any  Grecian  of  hia  time,  and  been  the 
only  man  that  realised  thoee  giorlona  aohlevemeat^ 


a*  ha  failad  In  tha  paaiiant,  In  tha  disposition  of  bis  ftbk, 
and  Id  tha  aasa  and  alaganea  of  manaar,  thon^  hi  wu 
saoond,  ha  was  far  ftom  cotainr  near  tha  fiiat. 

*  Dionyiins  was  a  portrait  paiatar.    Pita.  zxsv.  10. 

t  Pliny  tails  ns,  "  Nieonaohas  painUd  with  a  fwift  »i 
wall  as  a  nastariy  hand;  and  that  his  piaoas  sold  ibr  u 
mach  as  a  towa  was  worth.*'  Aristratns,  tha  tyraatof  BjO' 
yon,  having  agraad  with  him  fiw  a  piaca  of  work  whicb 
saemad  to  raqaira  a  oontidarabla  tima,  Nieomachu  did 
not  appaar  nntil  within  afaw  days  of  that  on  which  he  hsd 
afiaad  to  finish  it  Baraopon  tba  tyrant  talliad  of  paoiib> 
ing  him;  bnt  In  tbosa  few  days  ba  completed  tha  thisf  is 
an  admirable  manner,  and  entirely  to  hii  satisfaclioa. 

tWhen  the  ancients  ascribed  any  arent  to  /erf«H 
they  did  not  mean  to  deny  the  operations  of  the  Deity  ia 
it,  bnt  only  to  exolade  all  hnman  contrivance  and  p^^^ 
And  in  aTonU  ascribed  to  ekmtee,  they  migbt  poM|^ 
mean  to  axelada  tha  agasoy  ef  aB  rational  heiaga,  vhMbii 
haMsaerdiviae. 
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t»  wkleh  Hm  onton  of  G1MO0  wwe  eomtaafly 

ttiKOTtin^  their  coantrymeii  in  the  genera!  BMem- 

blies  of  the  statee,  fortune  happily  placed  him  at  a 

distaitc«  from  the  calamities  in  which  the  mother- 

eoantry  was  iiiToived,and  kept  hia  hands  unstained 

witb  its  hlood.     He  made  his  courage  and  conduct 

H>P^u>  in  his  dealings  with  the  barbarians  and 

vitK  tyianta,  as  well  as  his  justice  and  moderation 

^Yiftricrer  the  Greeks  or  their  friends  were  eon- 

^emsd.    Very  few  of  his  trophies  cost  his  feliow- 

Gitizens  a  tear,  or  pat  any  of  them  in  mourning; 

and  yet,  in  less  than  eight  years,  he  deliyered  Si- 

cfly  from  its  intestine  miseries  and  distempers, 

and  restored  it  to  the  native  inhabitants. 

AAer  so  mach  prosperity,  when  he  was  well 
advanced  in  yeaza,  his  eyes  began  to  fail  him,  and 
the  defect  increased  so  last,  that  he  entirely  lost 
his  sight.  Not  that  be  had  done  anything  to  oc- 
fluHon  it,  nor  was  it  to  be  imputed  to  the  caprice 
of  fortune,*  bnt  it  seems  to  have  been  owing  to  a 
bmily  weakness  and  disorder,  wMch  operated  to- 

E titer  with  tiie  course  of  time.  For  several  of 
•  relations  are  said  to  have  lost  their  sight  in  the 
same  manner,  having  it  gradually  impaired  by 
years.  Bo t  A  thanis  tells  us,  notwithstanding,  thai 
daring  the  war  with  Hippo  and  Mamercus,  and 
while  lie  lay  before  Mille,  a  white  speck  appeared 
00  his  eye,  which  was  a  plain  indication  that 
biindnesB  wae  coming  on.  However,  this  did  not 
hinder  him  from  continuing  the  siege,  and  prose- 
eating  the  war,  until  he  got  the  tyrants  in  his 
power.  But,  when  he  was  ^turned  to  Syracuse, 
he  laid  down  the  conuiand  immediately,  and  ex- 
coaed  himself  to  the  people  from  any  farther  ser- 
vice, as  be  liad  brought  their  affaira  to  a  happy 
ooaclnsiDn. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered,  that  he  bore  his  mis> 
fortune  without  repining;  but  it  was  really  ad- 
mirable to  obserre  the  honor  and  respect  which 
the  Syracosans  paid  him  when  blind.  They  not 
ooly  visited  kiim  constantly  themselves,  but  brought 
aU  strangen  who  spent  some  time  among  them 
to  his  house  in  the  town,  or  to  that  in  the  country, 
that  they  too  might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
the  deliverer  of  Syracuse.  And  it  was  their  joy 
and  their  pride  that  he  chose  to  spend  his  days 
with  them,  and  despised  the  splendid  reception 
which  Greece  was  prepared  to  give  him,  on  ac- 
eount  of  his  ^reat  success.  Among  the  many 
votes  that  were  passed,  and  things  that  were  done 
in  honor  of  him,  one  of  the  most  striking  was  that 
decree  of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  "That  whenever 
they  should  be  at  war  with  a  foreign  nation,  they 
vouki   employ  a    Corintiiian   general.*'     Their 


method  of  proceeding,  too,  in  their  MMmUlea  did 
honor  to  Timoleon.  For  they  decided  smallsr 
matten  by  themselves,  but  consulted  him  in  tha 
more  difficult  and  important  cases.  On  these  oo« 
caslons  be  was  conveyed  In  a  litter  throu^^  tha 
market-place  to  the  theater;  and  when  he  was 
carried  in,  the  people  saluted  him  with  one  voiee» 
as  he  sat  He  returned  the  civility;  and  having 
paused  awhile  to  give  time  for  their  acclamations, 
took  eognlance  of  the  affair,  and  delivered  hia 
opinion.  The  assembly  gave  their  sanction  to  it. 
and  then  his  servants  carried  the  litter  back  through 
the  theater;  and  the  people,  having  waited  on  him 
out  with  loud  applauses,  dispatched  the  rest  of  the 
public  business  without  him. 

With  so  much  respect  and  kindness  was  the  old 
age  of  Timoleon  cherished,  as  that  of  a  common 
father!  and  at  last  he  died  of  a  slight  illness  co-op- 
erating witb  length  of  years.*  Some  time  being 
given  the  Syracusans  to  prepare  for  his  funeral, 
and  for  the  neighboring  inhabitants  and  strangen 
to  assemble,  the  whole  was  conducted  with  great 
magnificence.  The  bier,  sumptuously  adorned, 
was  carried  by  voung  men,  selected  by  the  people, 
over  the  ground  where  the  palace  and  easUe  of  the 
tyrants  stood,  before  they  were  demolished.  It 
was  followed  by  many  thousands  of  men  and  wo- 
men, in  the  most  pompons  solemnity,  crowned 
with  garlands  and  clothed  in  white.  The  lamen- 
tations and  tean,  mingled  with  the  praises  of  tlie 
deceased,  showed  that  the  honor  now  paid  him  was 
not  a  matter  of  course,  or  complianee  with  a  duty 
enjoined,  but  the  testimony  of  real  sorrow  and  sin- 
cere afiection.  At  last,  the  bier  being  placed  upon 
the  funeral  pile,  Demetrius,  who  had  the  loudest 
voice  of  all  their  heralds,  was  directed  to  make 
proclamation  as  follows:  *«The  people  of  Syracuse 
Inter  Timoleon  the  Corinthian,  the  son  of  Time- 
demns,  at  the  expense  of  two  hundred  ndnm:  they 
honor  him,  moreover,  through  all  time  with  an- 
nual games,  to  be  celebrated  with  performances  in 
music,  horse-racing,  and  wrestling;  as  the  nun 
who  destroyed  tyrants,  subdued  barbarians,  re- 
peopled  great  cities  which  lay  desolate,  and  re- 
stored to  the  Sicilians  their  laws  and  privileges." 

The  body  was  interred,  and  a  monument  erected 
for  him  in  the  market-place,  which  they  afterward 
surrounded  with  porticos  and  other  buildings  suit- 
able to  the  purpose,  and  then  made  it  a  place  of 
exercise  for  their  youth,  under  the  name  of  Tlaie- 
leonteum.  They  continued  to  make  use  of  tlia 
form  of  government  and  the  laws  that  he  estab- 
lished, and  this  insured  their  happiness  for  a  long 
coume  of  yean.t 


PAULUS^MIIIUS. 


Wbd  I  first  applied  myself  to  the  writing  of 
these  Uvea,  it  was  for  the  sake  of  othen,  bnt  1 
pursue  titat  study  for  my  own  sake ;  availing  my- 
self of  history  as  of  a  mirror,  from  which  I 
learn  to  adjust  and  regulate  my  own  conducts— 
For  It  is  like  living  and  conversing  with  these 
fllostrfous  men,  when  I  invite,  as  it  were,  and  re- 
ceive them,  one  after  another,  under  my  roof : 


^Ftaftneli  hmm  hiots  oc  an  opinion  which  was  ytf  pn- 
the  Pafsas,  that  if  sny  ptraon  was  sifnnllf 
w,  there  would  mmd*  mitfortnns  bftppaa 
it.     This  they  impoted  to  the  eavy  of 


when  I  consider  koto  grtiat  and  tnnderjtd  fky 
toere,  and  select  from  their  actions  the  most  mem- 
orable and  glorloua 

Ye  ffodat  what  mntar  plaarars? 

What  Aiwp<«r  nmi  toviH%»t 

Democritus  has  a  position  In  bii  philosophy^ 


*  H«  died  the  lut  jear  of  the  bnndred  and  tenth  Olym- 
piad, three  hnadred  and  thiity-fire  yean  before  the  Chrla 
tian  era. 

t  This  proiperltT  wat  intermpted  aboat  thirty  yean  after, 
by  the  emeltie*  of  Afathoclee. 

X  Demooritn*  held,  that  Titlble  ob|eelfl  prodvoed 
:mage  la  tbs  aabieat  ah,  whiek  faaags  pMdaaed  a  m 
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uttoily  (ialM  iodiaed,  and  leadiDg  to  endlew  niper- 
•ti lions,  that  there  are  phantaema  or  imafi^  con* 
tiniuliy  floating  in  the  aifi  eome  propitioiu,  and 
■ome  unlucky,  and  adTiaes  us  to  pray»  that  auch 
may  strike  upon  oar  senses,  as  are  agreeable  to, 
and  perfective  of,  onr  nature,  and  not  such  as 
have  a  tendency  to  vice  and  error.  For  my  part, 
instead  of  this,  I  fill  my  mind  with  the  sublime 
images  of  the  best  and  greatest  men,  by  attention 
to  history  and  biography;  and  if  I  contract  any 
blemish  or  ill  custom  from  other  company  which 
I  am  unavoidably  engaged  in,  I  correct  and  ex- 
pel them,  by  calmly  and  dispassionately  turning 
my  thoughts  to  these  excellent  examples.  For 
the  same  purpose,  I  now  put  into  your  hands  the 
Life  of  '1  imoleon,  the  Corinthian,  and  that  of 
^milius  Paulus,  men  famous  not  only  for  their 
virtues,  but  their  success;  insomuch  that  they 
have  left  room  to  doubt,  whether  their  great 
achievementa  were  not  owing  more  to  their  good 
fortune  than  tlieir  prudence. 

Most  writen  agree,  that  the  w£mtlian  lamlly 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  among  tlie  Roman 
nobility;  and  it  is  assorted,  tliat  the  founder  of  it, 
who  also  left  it  his  surname,  was  Mamercus*  the 
fou  of  Pythagoras  the  phllo8opher,t  who,  for  the 
pi'cu liar  charms  and  gracefulness  of  his  elocution, 
was  called  ^milius  ;  such,  at  least,  is  the  opin- 
ion of  those  who  say  that  ^luma  was  educated  un- 
der Pythagoras. 

Those  «f  this  family  that  distinguished  them- 
aelves,!  foand  their  attachmept  to  virtue  general- 
ly blessed  with  success.  Abd  notwithstanding 
the  ill  fortune  of  Lucius  Paulas  at  CannsB,  he 
showed  on  that  occasion  both  Jiis  prudence  and 
his  valor.  For«  when  he  could  not  dissuade  his 
colleague  from  fighting,  he  joined  him  in  the 
combat,  though  much  against  his  will,  but  did 
not  partake  with  him  in  his  flight :  on  the  coutra- 
ry,  when  he  who  plunged  them  into  danger,  de- 
iorted  the  field,  Paulus  stood  his  ground,  and  fell 
bravely  amidst  the  enemy,  with  iSs  sword  in  his 
itand. 

This  Paulus  had  a  daughter  named  £milia, 
who  was  married  to  Scipio  the  Great,  and  a  son 
called  Paulus,  whose  history  I  am  now  writing. 

At  the  lime  he  made  nis  appearance  in  the 
world,  Rome  abounded  in  men  who  jware  celebrat- 
ed for  Uieir  virtues  and  other  excellent  accomplish- 
.  meats  ;^  and  even  among  these  iEmilius  made  a 
distinguished  figum,  without  pursuing  the  same 
studies,  or  setting  out  in  the  same  track,  witli  the 
young  nobility  of  that  age.  For  he  did  not  ex- 
ercise himself  in  pleading  causes ;  nor  could  he 
stoop  to  salute,  to  solicit,  and  caress  the  people, 
which  was  the  method  that  most  men  took  who 
aimed  at  popularity.  Not  but  that  he  had  talents 
from  nature  to  acquit  himself  well  in  either  of 
these  respects,  but  he  reckoned  the  honor  that 


and  tb*  second  a  third  stiU  l«u  than  th«  Ibmwr,  aad  90  on 
«Btil  the  last  produced  it*  coanterpart  in  the  eye.  Thit  be 
■oppoted  the  procett  of  the  act  or  Tision.  But  he  went  on 
to  what  is  infinitely  more  absurd.  He  maintained  t^at 
IhoBfbt  wai  finmed,  according  at  those  imafea  stniok  npon 
the  imaginatioa;  that  of  (heee  there  were  lome  good  and 
■ome  evil;  that  the  good  prodnoed  virtoou*  thougbts  in  ns, 
and  the  evil  the  contrary. 

•  Bee  the  life  of  Noma. 

t  He  is  called  Pytbagoras  tbe  pbilowypher,  to  dittingnisb 
Jbim  from  Fythagoras  the  famed  wrestler. 

t  From  Lacias  iEmilint,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  of 
Bome  two  hundred  and  seventy,  and  overcame  the  Vol- 
■cians,  to  Looius  Paulas,  who  was  father  to  Pauhis  .fnilins, 
and  who  fell  at  Canna,  in  tbe  year  of  Rome  five  hundred 
and  thirtv-seven,  there  were  many  of  those  JBnsilii  re. 
aowned  for  tlieir  viotocies  aad  triumphs. 

i  In  that  period  we  find  the  Sempronii,  tbe  Albini,  the 
JTabii  Maximi,  tbe  MarceUi,  tbe  Scipios,  ibe  Fulvii,S«lpiUi, 
jCbtbe|i,  llaUUi,  and  oUiex  gtest  aiid  eiaaUaat  mtu 


flows  from  vidor,  from  jmAce,  and  probltj,  pm- 
ferable  to  both  ;  and  in  these  virtues  he  soon  0iir« 
passed  all  the  young  men  of  his  time. 

The  first  of  the  great  offices  of  state  for  whieh 
he  was  a  candidate,  was  that  of  JEdite,  and  he 
carried  it  against  twelve  competitors,  who,  wa 
are  told,  were  all  afterward  consuls.  And  when 
he  was  appointed  one  of  the  Auyun,  whom  tha 
Romans  employ  in  tiie  Inspection  and  care  of  di- 
vination by  the  flight  of  olrds,  and  by  prodigiea 
in  the  air,  be  studied  so  attentively  the  usages  of 
his  country,  and  acquainted  himself  so  perfectly 
with  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  religion,  that  what 
before  wan  only  considered  as  an  honor,  and 
sought  for  on  account  of  the  authority  annexed 
to  it,*  appeared  in  his  hands  to  be  one  of  tha 
principal  arts.  Thus,  he  confirmed  the  defini- 
tion which  is  given  by  some  philosophers,  ThtU 
rdigion  is  ike  tdenee  if  wouHofing^  the  gods.  Ha 
did  everything  with  skill  and  application  ;  be  laid 
aside  all  other  concerns  while  he  attended  to  thlSp 
and  made  not  the  least  omission  or  Innovation, 
but  disputed  with  his  colleagues  about  the  small- 
est article,  and  Insisted,  that  though  the  Deity 
might  be  supposed  to  be  merciful,  and  willing  to^ 
overlook  some  neglect,  yet  it  was  dangerous  for 
tlie  state  to  connive  at  and  pass  by  such  things 
For  no  nuin  ever  began  hie  uttempte  againtt  govern^ 
ment  with  an  emrmoue  crime  ;  and  the  relaxing  in 
the  etnaUeet  natters,  breake  down  the  Jenoee  oj  Urn 
greatest. 

Nor  was  he  less  exact  in  requiring  and  obser- 
ving the  Roman  military  discipline.  He  did  not 
study  to  be  popular  In  command,  nor  endeavofv 
like  the  generality,  to  make  one  commission  tiie 
foundation  for  another,  by  humoring  and  indulg- 
ing the  soldiery  :t  but  as  a  priest  instructs  the  in- 
itiated with  care  in  the  sacred  ceremonies,  so  be 
explained  to  those  that  were  under  him  the  rules 
and  customs  of  war ;  and  being  inexorable  at 
the  same  time,  to  those  that  transgressed  them, 
he  re-established  his  country  in  Its  former  glory« 
Indeed,  with  him,  the  l>eatlng  of  an  enemy  was  a 
matter  of  much  less  account,  than  the  bringing 
of  his  countryman  to  strict  discipline ;  the  one 
seeming  to  be  the  necessary  consequence  of  tiia 
other. 

During  the  war  which  the  Romans  were  en- 
gaged in  with  Antioohns  the  Great,t  in  the  east, 
aud§  in  which  their  most  experienced  oflicerB 
were  employed,  another  broke  out  in  the  west 
Tliere  was  a  general  revolt  in  Spain  ;ij  and  thith- 
er ^milius  was  sent,  not  with  six  Uetors  only, 
like  otlier  pr^iers,  but  with  twice  the  number, 
which  seemed  to  rabie  his  dignity  to  an  equality 
with  tbe  consular.  He  beat  the  barbarians  in 
two  pitched  battles,r  and  killed  thirty  thousand 
of  them  :  which  success  appears  to  have  been 
owing  to  hb  generalship  In  clioosing  his  ground, 
and  attacking  Uie  enemy  while  they  were  passing 
a  river ;  for-by  these  means  his  army  gained  an 


*  U.nder  pteUnie  that  tbe  anapices  wem  /avoraide  «f 
otberwise,  tbe  jaugurm  bad  it  in  their  power  to  promote  or 
put  a  stop  to  any  publio  aiftir  whatever. 

t  Tbe  Soman  soldiers  were,  at  tbe  same  tinie,  citineai, 
who  had  votes  for  the  great  employmenu,  both  eivil  aad 
military. 

t  Tbe  war  with  Antioohns  the  Gre^t,  king  of  Syria,  begma 
aboat  tbe  year  of  Rome  five  hundred  and  sixty-one,  twenty- 
four  years 'after  the  battle  of  Cann». 

§  The  consul  Glabrio,  and  afler  bin  tfae  two  Scipios;  the 
elder  of  whom  was  content  to  tflve  as  a  lieutenant  nndsi 
his  brother.    Liv.  I.  xxxvit. 

II  Spain  bad  been  reduced  by  Soipio  Nasiea. 

T  Livy,  xxxvii.  57,  speaks  only  of  one  battle,  la  wbick 
Paulus  ^^ilins  forced  tbe  intrenchmenU  of  tbe  Spaniards, 
killed  eifhiean  tboasaad  of  then,  and  nade  Uice«  hsadrad 
prisoaMi. 
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«Hrf  irjelonr  ^  He  made  hlmidf  master  of  tvo 
bandred  and  ufty  cities,  which  volantarlly  open- 
ed their  ^tes ;  and  baring  eatablishea  peace 
throughout  the  province,  and  secured  its  alle- 
giance, ho  returned  to  Rome,  not  a  draehmm  rich- 
er than  he  went  ouL  He  never,  indeed,  was  de- 
■iroaa  to  enrich  himself,  bat  lived  in  a  generous 
manner  on  bis  own  estate,  which  was  so  far  from 
Vring  large,  tliat  after  his  death,  it  was  hardly  sa!f- 
&cient  to  answer  his  wife*8  dowry. 

liis  first  wife  was  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  Pa- 
Twrina  Maso,  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  ^ter 
De  had  lived  with  Ijer  a  long  time  in  wedlock  he 
divorciMi  her,  though  she  had  brought  him  very 
fiue  children;  for  she  was  mother  to  the  illustrious 
Scipfoand  to  Fabius  Maximus.  History  does  not 
tcqaaint  us  with  the  reason  of  this  separation ; 
but  with  respect  to  divorces  io  general,  the  ac- 
count which  a  certain  Roman,  who  put  away  his 
wife,  gave  of  his  own  cose,  seems  to  Iw  a  just 
oae.  When  bis  friends  remonstrated,  and  asked 
bim,  Wa9  Mhe  mt  duate?  Was  bU  not  fair?  Wa» 
she  noi  frmUfid?  he  heid  out  his  shoe,  and  said, 
Is  il  noi  handsotne?  Is  it  not  new?  yti  none  knows 
wktre  it  wrings  fdm,  but  he  that  wears  it.  Certain 
it  is,  that  men  usually  repudiate  their  wives  for 
great  and  visible  faults  ;  yet  sometimes  also  a  pee- 
Tisbness  of  temper  or  incompliance  of  manners, 
small  and  frequent  distaates,  though  not  discern- 
ed by  the  world,  produce  the  most  incurable  aver- 
sions in  a  married  life> 

JEmllias  thus  separated  irom  Papiria,  married  a 
second  wife,  by  whom  he  had  also  two  sous. 
These  he  brought  up  in  bis  own  house  :  the  sons 
of  Papiria  being  adopted  into  the  greatest  and 
most  noble  families  in  Rome,  the  elder  by  Fabius 
Maxlmns,  who  was- five  times  consul,  and  Uie 
younger  by  his  coosin-frerraan,  the  son  of  Sclpio 
Africanns,  who  gave  him  Uie  name  of  Scipio. 
One  of  his  dAUghteri  was  married  to  the  son  of 
Calo,  and  the  other  to  £11  us  Tubero,  a  man  of  su- 

ferior  integrity,  and  who,  of  all  the  Romans, 
new  best  now  to  bear  poverty.  There  was  no 
leas  than  sixteen  of  the  JEVvui  family  and  name, 
who  bad  only  a  small  house  and  one  farm  among 
them  ;  and  in  this  house  thev  all  lived,  with  their 
wives  and  many  children.  Here  dwelt  the  daugh- 
ter of  Emilias,  who  had  been  twice  consul,  and 
had  triumphed  twice,  not  ashamed  of  her  hus- 
band's poverty,  but  admiring  that  virtue  which 


*THe  rwj  isgciiioss  Dr.  Robertion  mention!  this  fre. 
qstacy  af  tfivmcv*  as  eo«  of  the  necAStaiy  reasons  fbr  in- 
U^aeuig  the  diristiaD  relif  t^  at  that  period  of  time  when 
it  was  poblisbed  to  the  workl.  **Divqfces,"  says  he,  "on 
▼erf  »{^hc  pretessioQS,  were  pennitted  both  bj  the  Greek 
aad  Eomaa  le^islatort.  And  thon»h  the  pure  manners  of 
liioaa  repaiiliea  rascraiaed  for  some  time  the  operation  of 
Mch  a  persictoas  iastitittiott;  tbongh  the  rirtue  of  prirate 
persoQS  ■clrfom  abased  the  indalcence  that  the  leg islatnre 
allowd  tbcm,  ret  no  sooner  bad  ine  establishment  of  arbl 
r  aad  t 


aaoB«  t 
Joaeda 


power  aad  the  progress  of  luznrr  vitiated  the  taste  of 
ibaa  the  law  with  regard  to  divoroes  was  found  to  be 
:  the  worst  corroptions  that  prevailed  in  that  aban. 
age.  The  faeiJity  of  separations  rendered  manied 
penoae  earoiaes  of  praeiioiag  or  obuiainf  those  virtues 
wbfeh  lender  doaestie  lile  easy  and  delighunl.  The  edn- 
eataoB  of  thfoir  ehildien.  as  the  paianti  were  not  mntaally 
eadeared,  or  inseparably  connected,  was  generally  disre- 
garded, as  each  parent  considered  it  but  a  partial  care, 
which  might  with  oqoal  justice  devolve  on  the  other.  Mar* 
fSage,  iaciead  of  lestraiaing.  added  to  the  violence  of  ir* 
legalar  desire,  aad  nnder  a  wga)  title  became  the  vilest  and 
most  shameless  prottitation.  From  all  these  causes,  the 
Btaniage  elate  feU  into  disreputation  and  eontempt,  and  it 
becaase  aecetttary  to  liMee  men  by  penid  laws  into  a  society, 
where  they  expected  no  secure  or  lasting  happiness.  Affloag 
the  BoBans,  dooiestie  eorraptioa  grew  of  a  sudden  to  an 
iacfedible  b^ht.  Aad,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  maakind, 
we  eaa  Cad  so  parallel  to  tise  uadisguised  imparity  and 
iiceatieueasu  ^  that  V**    It  was  in  good  tisio,  thoMtea, 


kept  him  poor.  Yety  difiennt  Is  the  behavior 
of  brothers  and  other  near  relations  in  these 
days  ;  who,  if  their  possessions  be  not  separated 
by  extensive  countries,  or  at  least  rivers  and  bul- 
warks, are  perpetually  at  variance  about  them 
So  much  instruction  does  history  suggest  to  the 
consideration  of  those  who  are  willing  to  profit 
by  it. 

When  ^milius  was  created  consul,*  he  went 
upon  an  expedition  against  the  Liguriaus,  whose 
country  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  and  who  are 
also  called  Ligustinee :  a  bold  and  martial  peo- 
ple that  learned  the  art  of  war  of  the  Romans,  by 
means  of  their  vicinity.  For  they  dwelt  in  the 
extremities  of  Italy,  bordering  upon  that  part  of 
the  Alps  which  is  washed  by  the  Tuscan  seUf 
just  opposite  to  Africa,  and  were  mixed  with  the 
Gauls  and  Spaniards,  who  inhabited  the  coast. 
At  that  time  they  had  likewise  some  strength  at 
sea,  and  their  corsairs  plundered  and  destroyed 
the  merchant  ships  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercu- 
les. They  had  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men 
to  receive  ^miUus,  who  came  with  but  eight 
thousand  at  the  most.  He  engaged  them,  how- 
ever, though  five  times  his  number,  routed  them 
entirely,  and  shut  them  up  within  their  walled 
towns.  When  they  were  in  these  circum- 
stances, he  offered  them  reasonable  and  moderate 
terms.  For  the  Romans  did  not  choose  utterly 
to  cut  off  the  people  of  Liguria,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  a' bulwark  axainst  the  Gauls,  who  wemo 
always  hoverinf|[  over  Italy.  The  Ligurians, con- 
fiding in  iCmiUas,  delivered  up  their  ships  and 
tlieir  towns.  He  only  razed  the  fortifications,  and 
then  delivered  the  cities  to  them  again :  but  be 
carried  off  their  shipping,  leaving  them  not  a  vee- 
sel  bigger  than  those  with  three  banks  of  oars ; 
and  he  set  at  liberty  a  number  of  prisoners  whom 
they  had  made  both  at  sea  and  Uud,  as  well  Ro- 
mans as  strangers. 

Such  were  the  memorable  actions  of  bis  fint 
consulship.  After  which  be  oiten  expressed  bis 
desire  of  being  appointed  acain  to  the  same  high 
office,  and  even  stood  candidate  for  it;  bnt,  meet- 
ing with  a  repulse,  he  solicited  it  no  more.  Ip^ 
stead  of  that,  he  applied  himself  to  tlie  discharge 
of  bis  function  as  augur,  and  to  the  eduoation  of 
bis  sons,  not  only  in  such  arU  as  had  been  taught 
in  Rome,  and  those  that  he  had  learned  himself, 
but  alito  in  the  genteeler  arts  of  Greece.  To  this 
purpose  he  not  only  entertained  masters  who 
could  teach  them  gmnmar,  logic  and  rhetoric, 
but  sculpture  also,  and  painting,  together  with  snob 
as  were  skilled  in  breaking  and  teaching  hones 
and  dogs,  and  were  to  instruct  them  In  riding  end 
hunting,  when  no  public  affairs  hindered  biro,  be 
himself  always  attended  their  studies  and  exercises. 
In  short,  be  was  the  most  indulgent  parent  In  Rome. 

As  to  the  public  affiUrs,  the  Romans  were  then 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Perseas,t  king  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians, and  they  imputed  it  either  to  the  inca- 
pacity or  cowardice  of  their  generals  t  that  the 
advantage  was  on  the  enemy's  side.  For  tliey  ' 
who  had  forced  Antiochus  the  Great  to  ooit  the 
rest  of  Asia,§  driven  him  beyond  mount  Taurus, 
confined  him  to  Syria,  and  made  him  think  him- 
self happy  if  be  could  purchase  his  peace  with 


*  It  was  in  the  year  followiag  that  ha  went  agalact  tbe 
Ligurians . 

T  This  sf  oond  Macedonlaa  i 
year  of  Home  five  bond 
sixty-nine  years  before  t     

t  Those  generals  were  P.  Lieinins  Crassas,  after  him  A« 
Bostitias  Maaoiaus,  and  then  O.  Mattiaa  Philippas,  who 
dragged  the  war  heftrily  oa  darisf  tbe  ibfse  yean  ef  thaJff 
aontakbip. 

If 


lacedonlaa  war  with  Perseus  Itegaa  in  the 
I  hundred  and  eighty.two,  a  hundred  aad 
sfore  the  Christian  era. 
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fifteen  fhoatand  talents;*  they  who  had  lately 
Tanquiahed  king  Philip  In  The8aaty,t  and  deliver- 
ed the  Greeki  from  the  Macedonian  yoke;  in 
short,  they  who  had  subdued  Hannibal,  to  whom 
no  king  could  be  compared  either  for  valor  or 
power,  thought  It  an  intolerable  thing  to  be  ob- 
liged to  contend  with  Perseus  upon  equal  terms, 
ma  if  he  could  be  an  adversary  able  to  cope  with 
them,  who  only  brought  into  the  field  the  poor 
remains  of  his  father's  routed  forces.  In  this, 
however,  the  Romans  were  deceived;  for  they 
knew  not  that  Pliliip,  after  his  defeat,  had  raised  a 
much  more  numerous  and  better  disciplined  army, 
than  he  had  before.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ex 
plain  this  in  a  few  words,  beginning  at  the  foun 
tain^head.  Antigonu8,t  the  most  powerful  among 
the  generals  and  successors  of  Alexander,  having 

EBlned  for  himself  and  his  descendants  the  title  of 
ing,  had  a  son  named. Demetrius,  who  was  father 
to  Autigonns,  sumamed  ChtiatuB,  Gonatu$  had 
a  son  named  Demetrius,  who,  after  a  short  reign 
left  a  young  son  called  Philip,  The  Macedonian 
nobility,  dreading  the  confusion  often  consequent 
upon  a  minority,  set  up  Antigonus,  cousin  to 
the  deceased  king,  and  gave  him  his  widow,  the 
mother  of  Philip,  to  wife.  At  first  they  made 
him  only  regent  and  general,  but  afterward  find- 
ing that  he  was  a  moderate  and  public  spirited 
man,  they  declared  him  king.  He  it  was  that  hod 
the  name  of  Doaon,^  because  he  was  always  pro- 
mising, but  never  performed  what  he  promised. 
After  him,  Philip  mounted  the  throne,  and  though 
yet  but  a  youth,  soon  showed  himself  equal  to  the 
greatest  of  kinn,  so  that  it  was  believed  that  he 
would  Yestore  the  crowq  of  Macedon  to  its  ancient 
dignity,  and  be  the  only  man  that  couid  stop  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  power  which  was  now 
extending  itself  over  all  the  world.  But  being 
beaten  at  Scotusa  by  Titus  Flaminius,  his  courage 
sunk  for  the  present,  and  promising  to  receive 
■nch  terms  as  the  Romans  should  impose,  he  was 
glad  to  come  off  with  a  moderate  fine.  But  re- 
collecting himself  afterward,  he  could  not  brook 
the  dishonor.  To  reign  by  the  courtesy  of  the 
Romans,  appeared  to  him  more  suitable  to  a  slave, 
who  minds  nothing  but  his  pleasures,  than  to  a 
man  who  has  any  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  there- 
fore he  turned  his  thoughts  to  war,  but  made  his 
preparations  with  great  privacy  and  caution.  For 
■uneriug  tlie  towns  thai  were  near  the  great  roads 
and  by  the  sea,  to  run  to  decay,  and  to  become 
half  desolate,  in  order  that  he  might  be  held  in 
contempt  by  the  enemy,  he  collected  a  great  force 
In  the  nigher  provinces;  and  filling  the  inland 
places,  the  tow  us,  and  castles,  with  arms,  money, 
and  men,  fit  for  service,  without  making  any 
■bow  of  war,  he  had  his  troops  always  in  readi- 
ness for  it,  like  so  many  wrestlers  trained  and 
exercised  in  secret.  For  he  had  in  his  arsenal 
arms  for  thirty  thousand  men,  in  his  garrisons, 
eight  millions  of  measures  of  wheat,  and  money 
In  his  coffers  to  defray  the  charge  of  maintaining 
ten  thousand  mercenaries  for  ten  years  to  defend 
his  country.    But  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of 


*  Livy  iftyc  tw«lvc  Clioiiiand,  wliieli  were  to  be  paid  in 
twelve  yeart,^  by  a  thonsand  talenti  a  ^ear. 

t  ThU  service  was  performed  bv  duintnt  Flaminlni,  who 
defeated  Philip  in  Thestaly,  killed  eight  thoaiand  of  his 
men  upon  the  spot,  took  five  thousand  prisoners,  and  after 
bis  victorv,  caased  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald, 
at  the  Isthmean  games,  that  Greece  was  free. 

t  This  Antigonns  killed  Eumenes,  and  toolc  Babylon 
from  Selenens;  and  when  his  son  Demetrins  had  over- 
thrown  Ptolemy's  fleet  at  Cypras,  he,  the  first  of  all  Alex* 
a«der*s  successors,  presnoMd  to  wear  a  diadem,  and  aa- 
ssmed  the  title  of  Iting. 

i  DtMS  lif  nifiet  mUi  giu. 


putting  theee  designs  in  exeentfon;  for  be  died  ef 
grief  and  a  broken  heart,  on  dlseoyering  that  br 
had  unjustly  put  Demetrins,  his  more  worthy  sob 
to  death,*  in  consequence  of  an  nccaaation  pc^ 
ferred  by  his  other  son,  Perseus.    ^ 

Perseus,  who  survived  him,  inherited  together 
with  the  crown,  his  father's  enmity  to  the  Ro- 
mans; but  he  was  not  eqnal  to  such  a  burden,  oa 
account  of  the  littleness  of  his  capacity  and  the 
meanness  of  his  manners:  avarice  being  tiie  pria- 
cipal  of  the  many  passions  that  reirned  in  Ills  di»> 
tempered  heart.     It  is  even  said,  that  he  was  not 
the  son  of  Philip,  but  tliat  the  wife  of  that  prince 
took  him,  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  from  bis  mother, 
who  was  a  seamstress  of  Argos,  named  Gnathasnia, 
and  passed  him  npon  her  husband  as  her  owik 
And  the  chief  reason  of  his  compasaiug  the  death 
of  his  brother  seemed  to  have  been  his  fear  that 
the  royal  house,  having  a  lawful   heir,  might 
prove  liim  to  be  supposititions.     But  though  he 
was  of  such  an  abject  and  nngenerous  disposition, 
yet,  elated  with  the  prosperous  situation  of  his 
affairs,  he  engaged  in  war  with  the  Romans,  and 
maintained  the  conflict  a  long  while,  repulsing 
several  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  commanded  by 
men  of  consular  dignity,  and  even  lieating  boim 
of  theni.    Publius  Licinlus  was  the  first  that  in- 
vaded Macedonia,  and  him  he  defeated  in  an  en- 
^gement  of  the  cavalry,t  kiOed  two  thousand 
hve  hundred  of  his  best  men,  and  took  tax  hun- 
dred prisoners.    He  surprised  the  Roman  fleet 
which  lay  at  anchor  at  Oraienm,  took  twenty  ot 
their  storeships,  sunk  the  rest  that  were  loaded  with 
wheat,  and  made  himaelf  master,  beside,  of  four 
galleys  which  had  each  five  benches  of  oars.    He 
fou£ht  also  another  battle,  by  which   he  droTv 
back  the  consul  Hostilius,  who  was  attempting  to 
enter  his  kingdom  by  Ellmia;  and  when  the  same 
eneral  was  stealing  in  by  the  way  of  Thessaly, 
le  presented  himself  before  him  but  the  Roman 
did  not  choose  to  stand  the  encounter.    And  as 
if  this  war  did  not  sufficiently  employ  him,  or 
the  Romans  alone  were  not  an  enemy  respectable 
enough,  he  went  upon  an  expedition  against  ths 
Dardanians,  In  which  he  cut  In  pieces  ten  thou- 
sand of  them,  and  brought  off  much  booty.    At 
the  same  time  he  privately  solicited  the  Gauls,  wiio 
dwell  near  the  Danube,  and  who  are  called  Bas- 
tame.    These  were  a  warlike  people,  and  strong 
in  cavalry.    He  tried  the  lilyrians  loo,  hoplo?  ts 
bring  them  to  join  him  by  means  of  Gentius  their 
king.;  and  it  was  reported  that  the  barbarians  had 
taken  his  money,  under  promise  of  making  an  in- 
road into  Italy,  by  the  Lower  Gaul,  along  the 
coast  of  the  Adriatic.^ 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  the  peo- 
ple thought  proper  to  lay  aside  all  regard  to 
interest  and  solicitation  in  the  choice  of  their 
generals,  and  to  call  to  the  command  a  man  of 
understanding,  fit  for  the  direction  of  great  affaiia 
Such  waa  Paulus  .£mllius,  a  man  aidvanced  la 


*  This  ttory  is  finely  embellished  in  l>r.  To«Bg*s  tiagidy 
of  TkM  BralMr». 

t  Livy  has  given  ns  a  description  of  this  action  at  tbf 
end  of  his  forty-second  book.  Persens  ofieied  pesee  u 
those  he  had  beaten  npon  as  easy  conditions  as  if  he  him* 
self  had  been  overthrown,  hot  the  Romans  refosed  it:  thsy 
made  it  a  mie,  indeed,  never  to  make  peace  when  bcstea. 
The  mIe  proved  a  wise  one  for  that  people,  bat  can  nersi 
be  nniversally  adopted. 

t  He  practiced  also  with  Enroenes  kiaff  of  Bithynii,  snd 
eansed  represeatations  to  be  made  to  Antioefaos  kin^  of 
Syria,  that  the  Romans  were  equally  enemies  to  all  kiB|t; 
bnt  Enmenes  demanding  fifteen  hnndred  talents,  a  stop  «ss 

Kt  to  the  negotiation.  The  very  treating,  however,  with 
»rseas,  oeeastoned  an  Inveterate  hatred  between  the  R» 
naas  and  their  old  friend  EaoieDeai  bat  that  iMUad  wai  af 
ao  Mivios  to  Paraeas. 
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(fcr  ha  WM  about  tfaree-More),  but 
■tat    ia    his  foJl   strangth*  and  siirronnded  with 
70a ng  aoB*,  and  aons-in-law,  and  a  niimber  of  other 
eonalderabie  ralaUoaa  and  friends,  who  all  per- 
Mimded  him  to  liaten  to  the  people,  that  called  him 
to  the  conanlshlp.    At  fint  he  receiyecf  the  offer 
of   the  eiiizens  yery  coldly,  thoojrh  they  went  so 
fa'  as  to  court  and  even  to  entreat  him;  for  he  was 
now  0.0  lon^r  ambitioaa  of  that  honor;  bat  as 
they  daily  attended  at  hia  ^te  and  loudly  called 
npo^  him  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  frrum, 
be  was  at  length  pzwrailed  upon.     When  ne  pat 
himself  among  the  candidates,  he  looked  not  like 
%.  isian  who  saed  for  the  consalship,  but  as  one 
who  broagbt  succeas  along  with  him:  and  when, 
at  the  reqaeat  of  the  citizens,  he  went  down  into 
the  Gaayitf  Martiut,  they  all  received  him  with 
so  entire  a  confidence  and  such  a  cordial  regard, 
that  apoa  their  creating  him  consul  the  second 
time,  they  would  not  suffer  the  lots  to  be  cast  for 
file  proTiiieeB,*  as  usual,  but  voted  him  imme- 
diately the  direction  of  the  war  in  Macedonia.    It 
b  said,  that  after  the  people  had  appointed  him 
cemmaoder-in-chief  against  Perseus,  and  conduct* 
ed  him  home  la  a  very  splendid  manner,  he  found 
his  daosfater  Tertia,  who  was  yet  but  a  child.  In 
tears.     Upon  this  he  took  her  iu  his  arms,  and 
ariLed  her  »  Why  she  wept?'*    The  girl,  embrac- 
ing and  kissing  him,  said,  **  Know  you  not  then, 
fetlser,  that  Perseus  Is  dead?"  meaning  a  little  dog 
of  that  name,  which  she  had  brought  up.    To 
which  ^milios  repUed,  **  'Tie  a  lucky  incident, 
efaiid,  I  accept  the  omen."     This  particular  Is  re- 
lated by  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise  on  DivinatunL 

It  waa  the  custom  for  those  that  were  appointed 
to  the  consalship,  to  make  their  acknowledgments 
to  the  people  in  an  agreeable  speech  from  the 
fesbvac.  JSmilius  having  assembled  the  citizens 
on  this  occasion,  told  them,  **  He  had  applied  for 
his  former  consulship,  because  he  wanted  a  cob»- 
laand;  but  in  this,  they  liad  applied  to  him,  be- 
cause they  wanted  a  commander*  and  therefore, 
at  preaent,  he  did  not  hold  himself  obliged  to 
them.  If  they  could  have  the  war  better  directed 
by  another,  he  would  readily  quit  the  employ- 
ment; but  if  tliey  placed  their  confidence  in  h'im, 
he  expected  they  would  not  interfere  with  his 
orders,  or  propagate  idle  reports,  but  provide  in 
rilence  what  was  necessary  for  tlie  war:  for,  if 
they  wanted  to  command  their  commanders,  their 
expeditions  would  be  more  ridiculous  than  ever.'* 
It  is  not  easy  to  express  how  much  reverence  this 
^eceh  procured  him  from  the  citizens,  and  what 
U^  expectations  it  produced  of  the  event.  They 
rejoiced  tliat  they  had  passed  by  the  smooth- 
tongued candidates,  and  made  choice  of  a  general 
who  had  00  much  freedom  of  speech  and  such 
dignity  of  manner.  Thus  the  Romans  submitted, 
like  servants,  to  reason  and  virtue.  In  order  that 
they  might  one  day  rule,  and  become  masters  of 
the  world. 

That  Paulas  Emilias,  when  he  went  upon  the 
JHeoedonian  expedition,  had  a  prosperous  voyage 
and  journey,  and  arrived  with  speed  and  safety  in 
the  camp,  I   impute  to  bis  good   fortune;  but 
wtien  I  consider  how  the  war  was  conducted,  and 
see  that  the  greatness  of  his  courage,  the  excel- 
lance  of  his  counsels,  the  attachment  of  his  friends, 
kua  presence  of  mind,  and  happiness  in  expedi- 
ents in  times  of  danger,  all  contributed  to  his 
saecesB,  I  cannot  place  his  great  and  distinguished 
actions  to  any  account  but  his  own.    Indeed,  the 
avarice  of  Perseus  may  possibly  be  looked  upon 
as  a  fortooate  circumstance  for  idBmiiius;  since  it 


•  lit  J  says  the  seatiary. 


blasted  and  ruined  the  grant  piaptimtloni  tad 
elevated  hopes  of  the  Macedonians,  by  a 


regard  to  money.  For  the  Bastame  came  at  his 
request,  with  a  body  of  ten  thousand  horse,*  each 
of  whicii  had  a  foot  soldier  by  his  side,  and  they 
all  fought  for  hire;  men  they  ware  tliat  knew  not 
how  to  till  the  ground,  to  feed  cattle  or  to  navi- 
gate ahips,  but  whose  sole  profession  and  employ- 
ment was  to  fight  and  to  conquer.  When  these 
pitched  their  tents  in  Medics,  and  mingled  with 
the  king's  forces,  who  beheld  them  tall  in  their 
persons,  readv  beyond  expression  at  their  exor- 
cise, lofty  and  full  of  menaces  against  the  enemy« 
the  Macedonians  were  inspired  with  fresh  courage, 
and  a  strong  opinion,  that  the  Romans  would  not 
be  able  to  stand  against  these  mercenaries,  but  bo 
terrified  both  at  their  looks,  and  at  their  strange 
and  astonishing  motions. 

After  Perseus  had  filled  his  people  with  such 
spirits  and  hopea,  the  barbarians  demanded  of  him 
a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  for  every  officer;  but 
the  thoughts  of  parting  with  such  a  sum  almost 
turned  his  brain,  and  iu  the  narrowness  of  his 
heart  he  refused  it,  and  broke  off  the  alliance;  as 
if  he  had  not  been  at  war  with  the  Romans,  but 
a  steward  for  them,  who  was  to  give  an  exact 
account  of  his  whole  sxpenseo  to  those  whom  he 
was  acting  against  At  the  same  timef  the  ex- 
ample of  the  enemy  pointed  out  to  him  better 
things,  for,  beside  their  other  preparationo,  they 
had  a  hundred  thousand  men  collected  and  ready 
for  their  use :  snd  yet  he  having  to  oppoae  so 
considerable  a  force,  aud  an  armament  that  waa 
maintained  at  such  an  extraordinary  expeniOy 
counted  his  gold  and  sealed  his  bags,  as  much 
afraid  to  touch  them  as  if  they  liad  Tielonged  to 
another.  And  yet  he  was  not  descended  from 
any  Lydlan  or  PlMsnician  merchant,  but  allied  to 
Alexander  and  Philip,  whose  maxim  it  W9Mtopro» 
cure  tmpir*  vUh  moneff,  and  not  moneff  by  empire^ 
and  who,  by  pursuing  that  maxim,  conquered  the 
world.  For  it  was  a  common  saying,  **  That  it 
was  not  Philip,  but  Philip's  aroid,  that  took  the 
cities  of  Greece."  As  for  Alexander,  when  he 
went  upon  the  Indian  expedition,  and  saw  the 
Macedonians  dragging  after  them  a  heavy  and 
unwieldly  load  of  Persian  wealth,  he  first  set  firs 
to  the  royal  carriages,  and  then  persuaded  the 
rest  to  do  the  same  to  theirs,  that  they  might 
move  forward  to  the  war,  light  and  unencumber- 
ed. Whereas  Perraus,  though  he  and  his  chiloren 
and  his  kingdom,  overflowed  with  wealth,  would 


*  lAvj  (zHv.  96.)  has  well  dMoHbsd  tbii  honemsn  sad 
bii  foot  Mldier.  He  leyi,  "There  came  ten  thoaeaad 
hone,  and  as  many  foot,  who  kept  pace  with  ihe  hor«e,  and 
when  any  of  the  cavalry  were  nnhoned  they  monnted,  and 
went  into  the  ranks.'*  They  were  the  same  people  with 
those  described  by  Cesar,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Commen- 
taries, where  he  is  giving  an  account  of  Ariovislas's  army. 
As  soon  as  Persons  had  intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the 
Bastamv,  lie  sent  Antigonns  to  cenrratnlate  Clondiooi 
their  kins.  Clondicns  made  answer,  that  the  Oanls  conld 
not  march  a  step  (krther  withont  money;  which  Persens,  ia 
his  ararice  and  ill  policy,  refused  to  adrance. 

t  We  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  former  English  trana- 
lation,  that  the  original  here  is  extremely  corrupted,  and 
rery  diffieult  to  be  restored;  and  thai  it  seems  improbabio 
that  the  Romans  should  have  an  army  of  a  hundred  tlaos- 
sand  men  in  Macedonia.  Dot  the  improbability  lessens,  if 
we  consider  that  Paulas  .£milius  applied  on  this  oocasios 
to  the  allies,  especially  the  Achvans,  for  what  forces  they 
could  spare,  and  if  we  take  in  those  that  acted  on  the  Ro- 
man fleet.  i£milius,  indeed,  just  before  the  battle,  ex- 
presses his  anprehentions  from  the  enemy's  superiority  of 
numbers;  and  it  i«  true  that  he  bad  none  to  depend  upon 
but  the  Romans,  who  were  comparatively  fev^.  As  for  his 
Grecian  allies,  he  could  not  place  moch  confidence  in  them, 
because  it  was  their  interest  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedon 
should  sUnd:  and,  in  fact,  when  that  fell,  severe  uibnnaU 
were  set  up  in  Oreeoe,  and  tiio  shadow  of  liberty,  wUoh 
remained  to  it,  was  lost. 


1B» 


PLUTAItCff'S  LIVES. 


iK»t  pmrdtum  bit  preMiralioii  at  the  ezpenae  of  a 
MiwU  part  of  It,  bat  was  carried  a  wralthy  cap- 
tive to  Rome,  and  ahowed  that  people  what  im- 
menae  aama  he  had  nved  and  laid  up  for  them. 

Nay,  ho  not  only  deceived  and  sent  away  the 
Oaals,  hut  alio  impoeed  upon  Gentfus,  kinjr  of 
the  Illyrians,  whom  he  prevailed  with  to  join  him. 
In  consideration  of  a  subeidy  of  three  hundred 
talents.  He  went  ao  far  as  to  order  the  money  to 
be  counted  before  that  priDce*s  envoys,  and  suffered 
them  to  put  their  seal  upon  it  Gentius,  thinking 
his  demands  were  answered,  in  violation  of  all 
the  laws  of  honor  and  justice,  seized  and  impris- 
oned the  Roman  ambiisaadors  who  were  at' his 
court.  Perseus  now  concluded  that  there  was  no 
need  of  money  to  draw  his  allv  into  the  war, 
since  he  had  unavoidably  plunged  himself  Into  it, 
bv  an  open  instance  of  violence,  and  an  act  of  hos- 
tHlty  which  would  admit  of  no  excuse,  and  there- 
fore he  defrauded  the  unhappy  man  of  the  three 
hundred  talents,  and  without  the  least  concern  be- 
held him,  his  wife  and  children,  in  a  short  time 
after,  dragged  from  their  kingdom,  by  the  pnetor 
Lucius  Aniens,  who  was  aeut  at  the  head  of  an 
army  against  Gentius. 

iEmlTlus,  having  to  do  with  such  an  adversary 
as  Perseus,  despiwd,  indeed,  the  man,  yet  could 
not  but  admire  nis  preparations  and  his  strength. 
For  he  had  four  thousand  horse,  and  near  forty 
thousand  foot,  who  composed  the  phalanx:  and 
being  encamped  by  the  sea-side,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Olympus,  in  a  place  that  was  perfectiv 
inaccessible,  and  strengthened  on  every  side  with 
fortifications  of  wood,  he  lay  free  from  all  appre- 
hensions, persuaded  that  he  should  wear  out  the 
consul  by  protracting  tho  time  and  exhausting  his 
treasures.  But  ^mllius,  always  vigilant  apd  at- 
tentive, weighed  every  expedient  and  method  of 
attack;  and  perceiving  that  the  soldiers,  through 
the  want  of  discipline,  in  time  past,  were  Impa- 
tient of  delay,  and  ready  to  dictate  to  their  gene- 
ral things  impossible  to  be  executed,  he  reproved 
them  with  great  severity,  ordering  them  not  to 
intermeddle,  or  give  attention  to  anything  but 
their  own  persons  and  their  arms,  that  they  might 
be  in  readiness  to  use  their  swords  as  became  Ro- 
mans, when  their  commander  should  give  them 
an  opportunity.  He  ordered  also  the  sentinels  to 
keep  watch  without  their  pikes,*  that  they  might 
guard  the  better  against  sleep,  when  they  were 
sensible  they  had  nothing  to  defend  themselves 
with  against  the  enemy,  who  might  attack  them 
in  the  night. 

But  his  men  complained  the  most  of  want  of 
water;  for  only  a  little,  and  that  but  Indifferent, 
flowed,  or  rather  came  drop  by  drop,  from  some 
springs  near  the  sea.  In  this  extremity,  JEmi- 
iius,  seeing  Mount  Olympus  before  him,  very 
high  and  covered  with  trees,  conjectured,  from 
their  verdure,  that  there  must  be  springs  in  it 
which  would  discharge  themselves  at  the  bottom, 
and  therefore  caused  several  pits  and  wells  to  be 
dug  at  the  foot  of  it  These  were  soon  filled  with 
clear  water,  which  ran  Into  them  with  the  greater 
force  and  rapidity,  because  it  liad  been  confined 
before. 

Some,  however,  deny  that  there  are  any  hidden 
■ources  constantly  provided  with  water  in  the 
places  from  whicn  it  flows;  nor  will  they  allow 
the  discharge  to  be  owing  to  the  opening  of  a 

*  LiTf  ssyi,  without  tktir  skUUt;  the  reason  of  whieh 
irftt  thii,  the  Roman  shields  bein^  lonf ,  thcj  might  rest 
tibeir  heads  npon  them,  and  sleep  standing,  ^mllins, 
bowerer,  made  one  order  in  favor  of  the  soldiers  upon 
snafd;  fbriie  ordered  them  to  be  relieved  at  boob,  wlioraas 
Man  \bmj  «se<  to  be  npon  dutj  aO  day. 


v«ln;  b«it  they  wfll  bava  tt,  that  the  w«t0r  U 
fomied  instantaneously,  from  the  oondeiMation  f»f 
vapors,  and  that  by  tne  coidness  and  preaniiv  of 
the  earth,  a  moist  vapor  Is  rendered  nold.  For, 
as  the  breasts  of  women  are  not,  like  isf  la 
stored  with  milk,  always  ready  to  flow,  bvt  pre* 
pare  and  change  the  nutriment  that  Is  in  them 
into  milk;  so  the  cold  and  springy  places  of  the 
ground  have  not  a  quantity  of  water  hkl  within 
them,  which,  as  from  reoervoirs  always  full,  can 
be  sufficient  to  supply  large  streams  and  riven; 
but  by  compressing  and  condensing  the  vapors 
and  the  air,  they  convert  them  into  water.  And 
such  places  being  opened,  afford  that  element 
freely,  just  as  the  breasts  of  women  do  milk  from 
their  being  suckled,  by  compressing  and  liqnefy- 
lug  the  vanor;  whereas  the  earth  that  remalna 
idle  and  unaug  cannot  produce  any  water,  becanse 
it  wants  that  motion  which  alone  is  the  true  canss 
of  it 

But  those  that  teach  this  doctrine,  give  occa- 
sion to  the  skeptical  to  obaerve,  that  by  a  parity 
of  reason  there  is  no  blood  In  animals,  but  that 
the  wound  produces  it,  by  a  change  in  the  flesh 
and  spirits,  which  thai  Impression  renders  flniiL 
Beside,  that  doctrine  is  refuted  by  those  who,  di^ 
ffing  deep  into  the  earth  to  undermine  some  forti- 
fications, or  to  search  for  metals,  meet  with  deep 
rivers,  not  collected  by  little  and  little,  which 
would  be  the  case,  if  they  were  produced  at  the 
instant  the  earth  was  opened,  but  rushing  npon 
them  at  once  in  great  abundance.  And  it  often 
happens  upon  the  breaking  of  a  great  rock,  that 
a  quantity  of  water  issues  out  which  as  suddenly 
ceases.    So  much  for  springs. 

^milius  sat  still  for  some  days,  and  it  is  said 
that  there  never  were  two  great  armies  so  near 
each  other,  that  remained  ao  quiet  But,  trying 
and  considering  everything,  he  rot  information 
that  there  was  one  way  only,  left  unguarded, 
which  lay  through  PerrhsBbia,  by  Pythium  and 
Petra;  and  conceiving  greater  hope  from  the  de- 
fenseless condition  of  the  place,  than  fear  from  Its 
rugged  and  difficult  appearance,  he  ordered  the 
matter  to  be  considered  In  council. 

Scipio,  sumamed  Nasica,  son-in-law  to  Scipio 
Africanus,  who  afterward  was  a  leading  man  in 
the  senate,  was  the  first  that  offered  to  head  the 
troops  in  taking  this  circuit  to  come  at  the  ene- 
my. And  after  him,  Fablus  Maximus,  the  eldest 
son  of  ^millus,  though  he  was  yet  but  a  youth, 
expressed  his  readiness  to  undertake  the  enter- 
prise. ^mlHus,  delighted  with  this  circumstance, 
gave  them  a  detachment,  not  so  large  indeed,  as 
rolyblus  gives  account  of,  but  the  number,  that 
Nasica  mentions  in  a  short  letter  wherein  he  de- 
scribes this  action  to  a  certain  king.  They  had 
three  thousand  Italians,  who  were  not  Romans, 
and  five  thousand  men  beride,  who  composed  the 
left  wing.  To  these  Nasica  adcbd  a  hundred  and 
twenty  horse,  and  two  hundred  Thraclans  and 
Cretans  intermixed,  who  were  of  the  troops  of 
Harpalus. 

with  this  detachment  he  benn  to  march  to- 
ward the  sea,  and  encamped  at  Heracleum,*  as  if 
he  intended  to  sail  round,  and  come  upon  the 
enemy's  camp  behind;  but  when  his  soldiers  had 
supped,  and  night  came  on,  he  explained  to  the 
officers  his  real  design,  and  directed  them  to  take 
a  different  route.  Pursuing  this,  without  loss  of 
time,  he  arrived  at  Pythium,  where  he  ordered  his 
men  to  take  some  rest    At  this  place  Olympus 


*  The  eonsnl  cave  ont  that  ther  were  to  go  on  bo4 
fleet,  which,  naaer  the  commc  id  of  OotaTias  the  pmter, 
laj  npon  the  coast,  in  order  to  waste  the  maritime  paits  «f 
MaoodoBia,  and  so  to  draw  FitMOi  fissi  UseasH^ 


PAULQS  JBMILIUS. 


]» 


li  tea  faiiongs  and  nliiety-dz  feet  in  hlf^t.  w  It  I 
is  signified  in  tba  ineeription  made  by  Xenagorasi 
the  MD  of  Enmelus,  the  man  that  measured  it.  I 
The  geometricians.  Indeed,  aifinn,  that  there  is  no 
mooBtaln  in  the  worid  more  that  ten  fnrlongB 
high,  nor  sea  above  that  depth,  yet  it  appears  that 
Xenagons  did  not  take  the  hifht  in  a  careless 
maaner,  bat  regntariy,  and  with  proper  instru- 
ments, 

Nutca  passed  the  night  there.  Peisens,  for  his 
put  seeing  jEmilios  lie  qoiet  in  his  camp,  had  not 
the  least  thoorht  of  the  danger  that  threatened 
him;  bat  a  Uretan  deserter  who  slipped  from 
Scipio  by  the  way,  came  and  informed  him  of  the 
eircait  tiie  Romans  were  taking  in  order  to  sur- 
prise biio.  Tills  news  pat  him  in  g^at  confn- 
sioB,  yet  he  did  not  remove  his  camp;  he  only 
seot  ten  thousand  foreigrn  mercenaries  and  two 
thoasand  Macedonians  under  MHo,  with  orders 
to  possess  themselves  of  the  bights  with  all  possi- 
ble eipedition.  Polybina  relates  that  the  Romans 
(ell  npon  them  while  they  were  arieep,  but  Nasi- 
ca  tells  08  there  was  a  sharp  and  dangerous  con- 
flict for  the  bight;  that  he  himself  killed  a  Tbra- 
cian  mercenary  who  engaged  him,  by  piercing 
him  through  the  breast  with  his  spear;  and  tliat 
the  eaemy  heing  routed,  and  Milo  put  to  a  shame- 
ful flight  without  his  airms,  and  in  his  under  gar- 
ment only,  be  punned  tliem  without  any  sort  of 
haaiti,  and  led  his  party  down  into  the  plain. 
Perseos,  terrified  at  this  disaster,  and  disappointed 
In  his  hopes,  decamped  and  retired.  Yet  he  was 
under  a  ofcessity  of  stopping  before  Pydna,  and 
risking  a  battle,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  divide  his 
army  to  ganiton  his  town,*  and  there  expect  the 
enemy,  who,  when  once  entered  into  his  country, 
coqM  not  be  driven  out  without  great  slaughter 
and  bloodshed. 

His  friends  represented  to  him,  that  his  army 
vas  still  saperior  in  numbers,  and  that  they 
vonid  fight  with  great  resolution  in  defense  of 
their  wives  and  children,  and  in  sight  of  their 
king,  who  was  a  partner  in  their  danger.  En- 
couraged by  tiiis  representation,  he  fixed  his 
eunp there;  he  prepared  for  battle,  viewed  the 
coQotry,  and  assigned  each  oflicer  his  post,  as  in- 
tending to  meet  the  Romans  when  they  came  ofiT 
tfaeir  march.  The  field  where  he  encampec  was 
fit  for  the  phalanx,  which  required  plain  and 
even  groond  to  act  in;  near  it  was  a  chain  of  lit- 
tle hills,  proper  for  the  light-armed  to  retreat  to, 
and  to  wheel  about  from  the  attack:  and  through 
the  middle  ran  the  rivers  .£son  and  Ijeucus, 
which  thoogh  not  very  deep,  because  it  was  the 
latter  end  of  summer,  were  likely  to  give  the 
BoDians  some  trouble. 

iEmilins  hsving  joined  Nasica,  marched  in 
good  order  against  the  enemy.  But  when  he 
bw  the  disposition  and  number  of  their  forces, 
he  was  sstonlshed,  and  stood  still  to  consider 
what  wu  proper  to  be  done.  Hereupon  the  young 
^cen,  eager  for  the  engagement,  and  particularly 
Aaiica,  flashed  with  his  success  at  Mount  Olym- 
pas,  presaed  up  to  him,  and  begged  of  him  to 
lead  them  forward  without  delay,  ^milius  only 
nniled  and  said,  •*  My  friend,  if  I  was  of  your 
ftge,  I  should  certainlv  do  so  :  but  the  many  vic- 
tories I  have  gained  nave  made  me  observe  the 
erroiB  of  the  vanquished,  and  forbid  me  to  give 

,*1Iu  ktf  fnendt  adviMd  bim  togorrifon  liii  itrongoit 
citiet  vhlt  hit  Wit  troops,  and  to  lengthen  out  tlie  war  ex- 
V*ncKc  baring  ibown  that  the  Macedonians  were  better 
>t>i«t«d«(Md  eitics  tlMB  the  Romans  were  to  Uke  Ibeu; 
M  ttaii  ^iaa  the  king  rejMted  from  this  cowardly  pria- 
apKUtti  pethaps  tlm  tswa  lit  ehofo  lor  his  retidoacs 
B>|i>tb«fiiitb«iiagad. 


battle  Immediately  after  a  march,  io  aa  vnxf' 
well  drawn  up,  and  every  way  prepared." 

Then  he  ordered  the  foremost  ranks,  whs  wera 
in  sight  of  the  enemy,  to  present  a  front,  as  U 
they  were  ready  to  engage,  and  the  rear,  in  the 
meantime,  to  mark  out  a  camp,  and  throw  up  in- 
trenchments ;  after  which,  he  made  the  bat- 
talions wheel  oflT  by  degrees,  beginning  with 
those  next  th^  soldiers  at  work,  so  that  their 
disposition  was  insensibly  changed,  and  his  whole 
armv  encamped  without  noise. 

When  they  had  suppedTand  were  thinking  of 
nothing  but  going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon, 
which  was  then  at  full,  and  very  high,  began  to 
be  darkened,  and  after  changing  into  various  col« 
ors,  was  at  last  totally  eclipsed.*  The  Romans, 
according  to  their  custom,  made  a  ffreat  noise  by 
striking  upon  vessels  of  brass,  and  held  up  light* 
edfargotsand  torches  in  the  air,  in  order  to  recall 
her  light ;  but  the  Macedonians  did  no  such 
thing ;  horror  and  astonishment  seized  their 
whole  camp,  and  a  whisper  passed  among  the 
multitude,  that  this  appeairanoe  portended  the  fall 
of  the  king.  As  for  Emilias,  he  was  not  en* 
tirely  unacquainted  with  this  matter  ;  he  had 
heard  of  the  ecliptic  inequalities,  which  bring  the 
moon  at  certain  periods  under  the  shadow  of  the 
earth,  and  darken  her,  until  ahe  has  passed  that 
quarter  of  obscurity,  and  receives  light  from  the 
sun  again.  Nevertheless,  as  hs  was  wont  to  as* 
cribe  most  events  to  the  Deity,  was  a  religious 
observer  of  sacrifices  and  of  tne  art  of  divina* 
tion,  he  offered  up  to  the  moon  eleven  heifers,  m 
soon  as  he  saw  her  regain  her  former  luster.  At 
break  of  day,  he  also  sacrificed  oxen  to  Hercules, 
to  the  number  of  twenty,  without  any  auspicious 
sign  ;  but  in  the  twenty-first  the  desired  tokens 
appeared,  and  he  announced  victory  to  his  trooM 
— provided  they  stood  upon  the  defensivcf  At 
the  same  time  he  voweid  a  hecatomb  and  solemn 
games  in  honor  of  that  god,  and  then  commanded 
the  officers  to  put  the  army  In  order  of  battle ; 
staying,  however,  until  the  sun  should  decline,  and 
get  round  to  the  west,  lest,  if  they  came  to  action 
in  the  morning,  It  should  dazzle  the  eyes  of  hit 
soldiers;  he  sat  down  in  the  meantime  in  his 
tent,  which  was  open  toward  the  field  and  tha 
enemy's  camp. 

Some  say,  that  toward  evening  h%  availed  him* 
self  of  an  artifice,  to  make  the  enemy  begin  the 
fight  It  seems  he  turned  a  horse  loose  without  a 
bridle,  and  sent  out  some  Romans  to  catch  him, 
who  were  attacked  while  they  were  pursuing 
him,  and  so  the  engagement  began.  Others  say, 
that  the  Thracians,  commanded  by  one  Alexan- 
der, attacked  a  Roman  convoy ;  tliat  seven  hun* 
dred  Lignrians  making  up  to  its  assistance,  a  sharp 
dcirmish  ensued;  and  tnat  larger  reinforcement 
being  sent  to  both  parties,  at  last  the  main  bodies 
were  engaged.    JEmilius,  like  a  wise  pilot,  fore* 


*  Urj  tells  tti,  that  Bolpilins  Oallw,  one  of  the  Bomaa 
triboaes,  fbietold  this  eelipse;  first  to  the  eoosnl,  and  thea 
with  his  leave  to  the  afmy,  whereby  that  terror  which 
eclipses  were  wont  to  breed  in  ignorant  minds  was  entirely 
talien  off,  and  the  soldiers  more  and  more  disposed  to  con- 
fide in  ofBeen  of  so  great  wisdom,  and  of  such  geaeiai 
liBowIedge. 

t  Here  wo  see  ^miltns  arailed  himself  of  avgnry,  to 
bring  his  troops  the  more  readily  to  comply  with  what  hs 
knew  was  noost  prudent.  He  was  sensible  of  their  eager, 
ness  and  impetnosity,  bot  he  was  sensible  at  the  same 
time  that  coomess  and  calm  ralor  were  more  necessary  to 
be  exerted  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  not 
inferior  in  conrage  and  discipline  to  the  Romans,  and  there* 
fore  he  told  tbem,  that  the  gods  enjoined  npon  them  to 
stand  npon  the  defensive,  if  they  desired  lo  be  viotorions. 
Another  reason  why  iEmilivs  deferred  the  fight,  was,  as 
PiaUreb  tells  ns,  beoaaso  the  aofaiaf  saa  was  fall  ia  the 
[^jn  of  his  sotdiois. 


PLUTA&CH*8  LlVfCS. 


Metnf ,  by  the  ■fttetion  of  both  Annle%  the  tIo- 
lence  of  the  impending  stonn,  oenie  out  of  bis 
lent,  |ke«ed  through  the  ranks,  and  encouraged 
hie  men.  In  the  meantime,  Naeica,  who  had  rode 
up  to  the  place  where  the  elcinnish  began,  saw 
the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  adTancing  to  the 
charge. 

First  of  ail  marclied  the  Thraciaue,  whose  Tery 
aspect  struck  Uie  beholders  with  terror.  They 
were  men  of  a  prodigious  else  ;  their  shields  were 
white  and  glistening  ;  their  Tests  were  black, 
their  legs  armed  witli  greaves  ;  and  as  they  mov- 
ed, their  long  pikes,  heavy-shod  with  iron,  shook 
oo  their  right  shoulders.  Next  came  the  mercen- 
aries, variously  armed,  according  to  the  manner 
of  their  respective  countries:  with  these  were  mix- 
ed  the  Psooiaus.  In  the  third  place  moved  for- 
ward the  battalions  of  Macedoa,  the  flower  of  its 
youth  and  the  bravest  of  its  sons :  their  new  pur- 
ple vests  and  gilded  arms,  made  a  splendid  ap- 
pearance. As  these  took  their  posts,  the  Choi- 
ehespida  moved   out  of  the  camp ;   the   fields 

8 teamed  wilh  the  polished  steel  and  the  brazen 
iiields  which  they  bore,  and  the  mountains  re- 
eehoed  to  their  €hiar9.  In  this  order  they  advan- 
ced, and  that  with  so  much  boldness  and  speed, 
that  the  first  of  their  slain*  fell  only  two  furlongs 
from  the  Roman  camp. 

As  soon  as  tlie  attsck  was  begun,  ^millns,  ad- 
vancing to  the  first  ranks,  found  that  the  fore- 
most of  the  Macedonians  liad  struck  the  heads  of 
their  pikes  into  tlie  shields  of  the  Romans,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  his  men  to  reach  their 
adversaries  with  their  swords.  And  when  he 
nw  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  take  their  buck- 
lars  from  their  shoulders,  join  them  close  togeth- 
er, and  with  one  motion  present  their  pikes 
against  his  legions,  the  strength  of  such  a  ram- 
nart,  and  the  formidable  appearance  of  such  a 
trout  struck  him  with  terror  and  amazement.  He 
never,  indeed,  saw  a  more  dreadful  spectacle,  and 
he  often  mentioned  afterward  the  impression  it 
made  upon  him.  However,  he  took  care  to  show 
a  pleasant  and  cheerful  countenance  to  his  men, 
and  even  rode  about  without  either  helmet  or 
breastplate.  But  the  kinff  of  Macedon,  as  Poiy- 
bius  tells  us,  as  soon  as  the  engagement  was  be- 
gun, gave  way  to  his  fears,  and  withdrew  into  the 
town,  under  pretense  of  sacrificing  to  Hercules  ; 
a  god  that  accepts  not  the  timid  offerings  of 
cowards,  nor  favors  any  unjust  vows.  And  sure- 
ly it  is  not  just,  that  the  man  who  never  shoots, 
should  bear  away  the  prize  ;  that  he  who  deserts 
his  post,  should  conquer;  that  he  who  is  despica- 
bly indolent,  should  be  successful  ;  or  that  a  .bad 
man  should  be  happy.  But  the  god  attended  to 
the  prayers  of  Emilias  ;  for  he  begged  for  suc- 
cess and  victory  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  and 
fought  while  lie  implored  the  divine  aid.  Yet 
one  Posidonius,t  who  says  he  lived  In  those 
times,  and  was  present  at  that  action,  in  tlie  histo- 
ry of  Perseus,  which  he  wrote  ia  several,  books, 
affirms,  that  it  was  not  out  of  cowardice,  nor  un- 
der pretense  of  offering  sacrifice  that  he  quitted 
the  field,  but  because  the  day  before  the  fight,  he 
received  a  hurt  on  his  leg,  from  the  kick  of  a 
horse  ;  that  when  the  battle  came  on,  though  very 
much  indisposed,  and  dissuaded  by  his  friends,  he 


*  The  Ufht^armed. 

t^liii  could  not  be  Potidonini  of  Apamea,  who  wrote  a 
oontinnation  of  Polybiai's  history:  for  that  Poiydonint 
went  to  Rome  during  the  coiitul«bip  of  Marcellns,  a  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  year*  after  this  battle.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
•eemi  to  have  talcen  him  for  a  connterfeit,  or  a  writer  of  no 
account,  when  be  ealli  him  eii*  Fotidonina,  vJuUlit  Mt  h§ 


commanded  one  of  his  horses  to  be  brought 
mounted  him,  and  charged,  withoat  a  breastplate^ 
at  thy  head  of  the  phaUnx  ;  and  that,  amidst  the 
shower  of  massive  weapons  of  all  kinds,  he  wm 
struck  with  a  javelin  of  iron,  not  indeed  with 
the  point,  but  it  glanced  in  such  a  manner  upoa 
his  left  side,  that  it  not  only  rent  his  clothes,  bnt 
gave  him  a  bruise  in  the  flesh,  the  mark  of  whicii 
remained  along  time.  This  is  what  Posidonius 
says  in  defense  of  Perseus. 

The  Romans,  who  engaged  the  phalanx  being 
unable  to  break  it,  Sdius  a  Peliguian  officer, 
snatched  the  ensign  of  his  company  and  threw  il 
among  the  enemy.  Hereupon,  the  Pelignian% 
rushing  forward  to  recover  it,  for  the  Italians 
looked  upon  it  as  a  great  crime  and  diamce  to 
abandon  their  standard,  a  dreadful  conflict  and 
slaughter  on  both  sides  ensued.  The  Romans  at- 
tempting to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  a»' 
under  with  their  swords,  to  beat  them  back  with 
their  shields,  or  to  put  them  by  with  their  hands : 
but  the  Macedonians,  holding  them  steady  with 
both  hands,  pierced  tlieir  adversaries  thrdligh 
their  armor,  for  neither  shield   nor  corslet  was 

Sroof  against  the  pike.*  The  Peligniana,  and 
larmcinians  were  thrown  headlong  down,  who 
without  any  sort  of  discretion,  or  rather  with  a 
brutal  fury,  had  exposed  themselves  to  wounds 
and  ran  upon  certain  death.  The  first  line  thus 
cut  in  pieces,  those  that  were  behind  were  forced 
to  give  beck,  and  though  they  did  not  fly,  yet 
they  retreated  towards  Mount  Olocrus.  .fmiliuJ 
seeing  this,  rent  his  clothes,  as  Posidonius  tells  na 
He  was  reduced  almost  to  despair,  to  find  that 
part  of  his  men  had  retired,  and  that  the  rest  de- 
clined the  combat  with  ^phalanx,  which,  by  rea- 
son of  the  pikes  that  defended  it  on  all  sides  like 
a  rampart,  appeared  impenetrable  and  InvincibiSk 
But  as  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  and  the 
large  extent  of  the  front  would  not  permit  their- 
bucklers  to  be  joined  through  the  whole,  he  ob- 
served several  interstices  and  openings  in  the 
Macedonian  line :  as  it  happens  In  great  armies, 
according  to  the  different  efforts  of  the  combat 
ants,  who  in  one  part  press  forward,  and  in  anoth- 
er are  forced  to  give  liack.  For  this  reason,  he 
divided  his  troops,  with  all  possible  expedition,  in- 
to platoons,  which  he  ordered  to  thrdw  themselves 
into  the  void  spaces  of  the  enemy's  front;  and  so, 
not  to  engage  with  the  whole  at  once,  but  to  mai^e 
many  impressions  at  tlie  same  time  in  different 
parts.  These  orders  being  givon  by  ^milins  to 
the  officers,  and  by  the  officers  to  the  soldien, 
they  immediately  made  their  way  between  the 
pikes,  wherever  there  was  an  opening  :t  which 
was  no  sooner  done,  than  some  took  uie  tuemj 
in  flank,  where  they  were  quite  exposed,  while 
others  fetched  a  compass,  and  attacked  them  in 
the  rear  ;  thus  was  X\i» phalanx  soon  broken,  aod 
its  strength,  which  depended  upon  one  united  ef- 
fort, was  no  more.  When  they  came  to  fight 
man  with  man,  and  party  with  party,  the  Mace- 
donians had  only  short  swords  to  strike  the  long 
shields  of  the  Romans,  that  reached  from  head  to 
foot,  and'  sli|rht  bucklers  to  oppose  to  the  Roman 
swords,  which,  bv  reason  of  their  weight,  and  the 
force  with  whicli  they  were  managed,  pierced 


*  This  shows  the  adrantage  which  the  pilse  has  OTsr  tiie 
broad'Sword:  and  the  bayonet  is  still  better,  beeaax*  it 
fives  the  soldier  the  free  use  of  his  musket,  withoat  being 
encombered  with  a  pike,  and  when  screwed  to  the  noskeC, 
supplies  the  plaoe  oi  a  pike. 

t  On  the  first  appearance  of  this,  Penevs  should  bate 
charged  the  Romans  rery  briskly  wilh  bis  horse,  and  by 
that  means  have  given  his  infantry  time  to  recover  tlien* 
selves;  bnt  instead  of  this,  they  basely  provided  ftrthsit 
own  safety  by  a  preoipitate  flight. 


FAULUS  JEMILIU8. 
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ftroogli  afl  their  armor  to  their  bodies;  so  that 
tkey  maintained  their  mand  with  diflbaity,  and 
ta  the  end  were  entirely  rooted. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  the  pvateet  effbrte 
weie  roaide  on  both  sides;  and  here  Marcus,  the 
ion  of  Cato,and  son-in-law  to  iEmilius,  after  sur- 
prising ads  of  Talor,  nnfortunately  lost  his  sword. 
As  he  was  a  youth  who  had  received  all  the  ad- 
nntages  of  education,  and  who  owed  to  so  illus- 
tfioos  a  fiuher  extraordinary  instances  of  virtue,  he 
was  peifoaded  that  he  had  better  die  than  leave 
such  a  spoil  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.  He, 
therefore,  flew  through  the  ranks,  and  wherever 
he  happened  to  see  any  of  his  friends  or  acquaint- 
ance, lie  told  them  his  robfortune,  and  begged 
their  aanstanee.  A  number  of  brave  young  men 
was  thai  colleeted,  who  following  their  leader  with 
e^  ardor,  soon  traversed  their  own  army,  and 
iei!  opoa  the  Macedonians.  After  a  sharp  cou- 
fliet  and  dreadful  carnage,  the  enemy  was  driven 
baek,  and  the  ground  l^ing  left  vacant,  the  Ro- 
DSfls  sooght  ioT  the  sword,  which,  with  much 
difficulty,  was  found  under  a  heap  of  arms  and 
dead  bodiea  Transported  with  this  success,  they 
ebai^  those  that  remained  unbroken,  with  still 
fieater  eagerness  and  aliouts  of  triumph.  The 
three  thousand  Macedonians,  who  were  all  select 
men,  kept  their  station,  and  maintained  the  6ffht, 
bit  at  last  were  entirely  cut  off.  The  rest  fled; 
and  terrible  was  the  slaughter  of  those.  The  field 
aad  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  covered  with  the 
dead,  and  the  river  Lencus,  which  the  Romans 
crossed  the  day  after  the  battle,  was  even  then 
mixed  with  Uood.  For  it  is  said  that  about  twenty, 
fire  thoosand  were  ktllMi  on  the  Macedonian  side; 
whereas  the  Romans,  according  to  Posidonlus, 
lost  bat  one  hundred  ;  Nasica  says,  only  four- 
score.* 

This  gjeat  battle  was  soon  decided,  for  It  began 
at  the  oinlh  hour,f  and  wictory  declared  herself 
before  the  tenth.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was 
emploTed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was  continued  for 
the  space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  so 
that  it  was  tu  in  the  night  when  they  re- 
taraed.  The  servants  went  with  torches  to  meet 
their  masters,  and  conducted  them  with  shouts  of 
joy  to  their  tents,  which  they  had  illuminated, and 
•doraed  with  crowns  of  ivy  and  laurel. $ 

fiat  the  general  himself  was  overwhelmed  with 
Piel  For,  of  the  two  sons  that  served  under  him, 
•he  yonngest,  who^  he  most  loved,  and  who,  of 
^  the  brothers,  was  most  happily  formed  for  vlr- 
ioe,  was  not  to  be  found.  He  was  naturally 
btare  aad  ambitions  of  honor,  and  withal  very 
yoaag,^  he  concluded  that  his  Inexperience  had 
«o|^  him  too  far  in  ihe  hottest  of  the  battle, 
aad  that  he  was  certainly  killed.  The  whole  army 
»a  seosible  of  his  sorrow  and  distress;  and  leav- 
lag  their  sapper,  they  ran  out  with  torches,  some 
to  the  geoerai's  tent,  and  some  out  of  the  trenches 
to  nek  him  among  the  first  of  the  slain.  A  pro- 
fovnd  melancholy  reigned  in  the  camp,  while  the 
held  re«onnded  with  the  cries  of  those  that  called 
«[K>a  Scipto.    For,  so  admirably  had  Nature  tem- 

*tJttiil7  mpoisible!  If  the  oirevmitanoes  of  ths  fight 
>n  c«uidcf«4:  b«t  Livt's  aceonat  ii  loit, 

ILf*  ^*'  »■  *he  sAernoon. 

J  TJe  naitl  vu  taend  to  Apollo,  aad  iho  Ivy  to  Bacehoi. 
nc!^  *ho  U  MiDCtimes  sappoMd  to  b«  th«  samo  with 
I  Ta*^  t  warrior,  and  we  read  of  hii  axpedition  into 
JMtt.  Battha  Boman  cnatom  of  adorning  the  tenu  of  the 
▼ictan  wiij,  |,y^  th,  pi,„j  ^f  Bacchns,  nijrlit  arisa  from  a 
•ore  uapie  ca»i«.  C«sar,  in  hit  third  book  of  the  civil 
«»»t»y«,thal  in  Pompey*t  camp  he  foond  the  tent  of 
t«nuhu  iBd  lome  others  covered  with  ivy:  so  KBia  bad 
"JJ  «Mt  tJviaseiveft  of  the  victory. 

t  He  vai  then  in  Us  Mvsntavath  joar. 
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pered  him,  that  he  was  very  early  marked  out  by 
the  world,  as  a  person  beyond  the  rest  of  the  yonthp 
likely  to  excel  in  the  arts  both  of  war  and  of  civtt 
government. 

It  was  now  very  late,  and  he  was  almost  given 
up,  when  he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  with  twa 
or  three  friends,  covered  with  the  fresh  blood  of 
the  foe,  like  a  generous  young  hound,  carried  too 
far  by  the  charms  of  tho  chase.  This  is  that  Sci- 
pio,  who  afterward  destroyed  Carthage  and  Nq* 
mantia,  and  was  incomparably  tlie  first,  both  in 
virtue  and  power,  of  the  Romans  of  his  time.  Thus 
fortune  did  not  choose  at  present  to  make  JEmlU 
ius  pay  for  the  favor  slie  did  him,  but  deferred  it 
to  another  opportunity;  and  therefore  he  enjoyed 
this  victory,  with  full  satisfaction. 

As  for  rerseus,  he  fled  from  Pydna  to  Pella, 
with  his  cavalry,  which  had  suffered  no  Iom. 
When  the  foot  overtook  them,  they  reproached 
them  as  cowards  and  traitors,  pulled  them  off  their 
horses,  and  wounded  several  of  them;  so  that  the 
king  dreading  the  consequences  of  the  tumnlt* 
turned  his  horse  out  of  the  common  road,  and  lest  be 
should  be  known,  wrapped  up  his  purplo  robe,  and 
put  it  before  him;  he  also  took  off  his  diadem,  and 
carried  it  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  might  convene 
the  more  conveniently  with  his  friends,  alighted 
from  his  horse  and  led  him.  But  they  all  slunk  away 
from  him  by  degrees;  one  under  pretense  of  tying 
his  shoe,  another  of  watering  his  horse,  and  a  third 
of  being  thirsty  himself:  not  that  they  were  so 
much  mraid  of  the  enemy,  as  of  the  cruelty  of 
Perseus,  who',  exasperated  with  hfai  misfortunesi 
sought  to  lay  the  biame  of  his  miscarriage  on  any* 
body  but  himself.  He  entered  Pella  in  tlie  nighty 
where  he  killed  with  his  poinard  Eucutes  and 
Endaans,  two  of  his  treasurers;  who  when  they 
waited  upon  him,  had  foond  fault  with  some  of 
his  proceedings,  and  provoked  him  by  unseason^ 
able  liberty  of  admonition.  Hereupon,  every 
body  forsook  him,  except  Evander  the  Cretan,  Ar- 
chedamus  the  ^tollan,  and  Neon  the  Bceotiani 
nor  did  any  of  his  soldiers  follow  him  but  the 
Cretans,  who  were  not  attached  to  his  person,  but 
to  his  money,  as  bees  are  to  the  honey-comb.  For 
he  carried  great  treasure  along  witli  him,  and  suf- 
fered them  to  take  out  of  it  cups  and  bowls,  and 
other  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,*  to  the  value  of 
fifty  talents.  But  when  he  came  to  AmphipoUs, 
and  from  thence  to  Alepsus,|  his  fears  a  little  abat- 
ing, he  sunk  again  into  his  old  and  inborn  distem- 
per of  avarice;  he  lamented  to  his  friends,  that  he 
had  inadvertently  given  up  to  the  Cretans  soma 
of  the  gold  plate  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he 
applied  to  those  that  had  it,  and  even  begged 
of  them  with  tears,  to  return  it  him  for  the 
value  in  money.  Those  that  knew  him  well, 
easily  discovered  that  he  was  playing  tlu  Cretan 
with  the  CretanMiX  but  such  as  were  prevailed 
upon  to  give  up  the  plate,  lost  all;  for  he  never 
paid  tlie  money.  Thus  he  got  thirty  talents  from 
his  friends,  which  soon  after  were  to  come  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies,  and  with  these  he  sailed  to 
Samothrace,  where  he  took  refuge  at  the  altar  of 
Castor  and  Pollux.^ 

The  Macedonians  Iiave  always  had  the  char- 
acter of  being  lovers  of  their  kings;i|  but  now,  m- 


*  He  was  afraid  to  five  it  them,  loit  tha  MaoodoaiaiMt . 
ont  of  spite,  shoold  take  all  the  reit. 

t  A  mannicript  copy  hat  It  Galeptns,  probably  npoa  tlw 
aothority  of  Livy. 

X  It  was  an  ancient  proverb,  Tkt  Crttan*  ar«  iUwatfsUen, 
St.  Paul  has  <nioted  it  from  Callimacbas. 

{  He  carried  with  him  two  tboaiand  talent*. 

I  When  Pervens  was  at  Ampbipolif ,  being  afraid  that  iha 
Inhabiunti  wonld  take  bim  and  deliver  him  np  to  the  &•». 
mans,  bo  oaaio  est  with  Philip^  jbs  only  ohiU  hs  had  wil^ 


IM 

If  the  chief  bnlwatfc  of  their  conititntfon  was  bro- 
ken down,  and  ali  were  fallen  with  it,  they  eub- 
mttted  to  ^milius,  and  in  two  days  he  was  master 
of  ail  Macedonia.  This  seems  to  give  some  coun> 
tenance  to  those  who  impute  these  events  to  for- 
tune. A  prodigy,  which  happened  at  Amphipolis, 
testified  also  Uie  favor  of  the  gods.  The  consul 
was  offering  sacrifice  there,  and  the  sacred  cere- 
monies  were  begun,  when  a  flash  of  lightning  fell 
upon  the  altar,  dnd  at  once  consumed  and  conse- 
crated the  victim.  But  the  share  which  fame  had 
in  this  afiliir  exceeds  both  that  prodigy  and  what 
they  tell  us  of  his  good  fortune.  For,  on  the 
fourth  day  after  Perseus  was  beaten  at  Pvdna,  as 
the  people  were  at  the  equestrian  games  in  Rome, 
a  report  was  suddenly  spread  in  the  first  seats  of 
the  theater,  that  ^milius  had  gained  a  great  Imttle 
over  Perseus,  and  overturned  the  kiug(U»m  of  Ma- 
cedon.  The  news  was  made  public  in  a  moment, 
th^  multitude  clapped  their  hands  and  set  up  great 
acclamations,  and  it  passed  current  that  day  in  the 
city.  Afterward,  when  It  appeared  that  it  had  no 
good  foundation,  the  story  dropped  for  the  present; 
Cut  when  a  few  days  after  it  was  confirmed  be- 
yond dispute,*  thev  could  not  but  admire  the  re- 
port which  was  its  harbinger,  and  the  fiction  which 
turned  to  truth. 

In  lilie  manner  it  is  said  that  an  account  of  the 
battle  of  the  Italians  near  the  river  Sagara,  was 
carried  into  Peloponnesus  the  same  day  it  was 
fought;  and  of  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  at  Mycaie, 
with  equal  expedition,  to  Plutaea:  and  that  very 
■oon  after  the  battle  which  the  Romans  gained 
ever  the  Tarqulns  and  the  people  of  Latium,  that 
fought  under  their  banners,  two  young  men  of 
QAcommon  size  and  beauty,  who  were  conjectured 
to  be  Castor  and  Pollux,  arrived  at  Rome  ft-om  the 
nrmy,  with  the  news  of  it.  The  first  man  they 
met  with,  by  the  fountain  in  the  market-place,  as 
tliey  were  refreshing  their  horses,  that  foamed  with 
sweat,  expressed  his  surprise  at  their  account  of 
the  victory;  whereupon  they  are  said  to  have 
smiled,  and  to  have  stroked  his  beard,  which  im- 
mediately turned  from  black  to  yellow.  This 
circumstance  gained  credit  to  his  report,  and  got 
him  the  surname  of  JSnobarbut,  or  xeUow  Beard. 

All  these  stories  are  confirmed  by  that  which 
hi^pened  in  our  times.  For  when  Lucius  Ante- 
nius  rebelled  against  Domitian,  Rome  was  much 
alarmed,  and  expected  a  bloody  war  in  Germany, 
but  on  a  sudden,  and  of  their  own  proper  motion, 
the  people  raised  a  report,  and  spread  it  over  the 
city,  tliat  Antonius  was  vanquished  and  slain,  that 
his  army  was  cut  in  pieces,  and  not  one  man  es- 
caped.  Such  a  run  had  the  news,  and  such  was 
the  credit  given  to  it,  that  many  of  the  magistrates 
ofiiered  sacrifice  on  the  occasion.  But  when  the 
author  of  it  was  sought  after,  they  were  referred 
from  one  to  an  other,  all  tJieir  inquiries  were 
eluded,  and  at  last  the  news  was  lost  in  the  im- 
mense crowd,  as  in  a  vast  ocean.     Thus  the  re- 


plut\]ich*8  lives. 


iiini,  and  having  monnted  the  tribanal,  beran  to  speak;  bat 
bit  tears  flowed  so  fast,  that,  after  several  trial*,  he  foand 
Jt  impracticable  to  proceed.  Descending  again  fK>ni  the 
tribunal,  he  spoke  to  £vander,  who  then  went  op  to  supply 
^is  place,  and  began  to  speak;  bat  the  people,  who  hated 
him,  refused  to  hear  him,  crying  out,  **D^ne,  begone;  we 
are  resolved  not  to  expose  ourselves,  our  wives,  and  our 
children,  for  your  sakes.  Fly,  therefore,  and  leave  us  to 
make  the  best  terms  we  can  with  the  conquerors."  Evan, 
der  had  been  the  principal  actor  in  the  assassination  of  Bu. 
jnenes,  and  was  aflerward  dispatched  in  Bamothrace,  by 
order  of  Perseus,  who  was  afraid  that  Evander  would  ae* 
suae  him  as  the  author  of  that  murder. 

*  It  was  confirmed  by  the  arrival  of  d.  Fabins  Mazfmus, 
JEmilitts.  L.  Lentulns,  and  Q.  Metellus,  who  had  been  sent  I 
express  by  ^.milins,  and  reached  R^me  the  twentieth  day  ! 
after  the  action. 


port,  appearing  to  have  no  aolid  foviidBtlomv  lii»- 
mediately  vanished.  But  as  Domitiaa  was  omrch- 
ing  his  forces  to  chastise  the  rebels,  nMeaengcta 
and  letters  met  him  on  the  road,  which  brought 
an  account  of  the  victory.  Then  tiiey  found  it 
was  won  the  same  day  the  report  was  propagated, 
though  the  field  of  battle  was  more  than  twenty 
thousand  furlongs  from  Rome.  This  Is  a  fisct 
which  no  one  can  he  anaequaiuted  with. 

But  to  return  to  the  story  of  Perseus;  Cneim 
Octavins,  who  was  joined  in  command  with  .£mil- 
ius,  came  with  his  fleet  to  Samothrace,  where,  oat 
of  reverence  to  the  gods,*  he  permitted  Peraeiaa 
to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  asylum,  but  watched 
tiie  coasts  and  guarded  against  his  escape.    Per^ 
sens,  however,  found  means  privately  to  engage 
one  Orandes,  a  Cretan,  to  take  him  and  his  treaanro 
into  his  vessel,  and  carry  them  off.     He,  like  a 
true  Cretan,  toolt  in  the  treasure,  and  advised  Per- 
seus to  come  in  the  night,  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, and  necessary  attendants,  to  the  port  called 
Demetrium;  but,  before  this,  he  had  set  sail.  Mia- 
erable  was  the  condition  of  Perseus,  compelled  mm 
he  was  to  escape  through  a  narrow  window,  and 
to  let  himself  down  by  the  wall,  wiUi  his  wife  and 
children,  who  had  little  experienced  such  fatigue 
and  haitiship;   but  still  more  pitiable  were   hii 
groans  when,  as  he  wandered  hy  the  shore,  one 
told  him,  that  he  had  seen  Oraudes  a  good  way  off 
at  sea.     By  this  time  it  was  day,  and,  destitute  of 
ait  other  hope,  he  fled  bacli  to  the  wall.     He  was 
not,  indeed,  undiscovered,  yet  he  reached  the  place 
of  refuge,  with  his  wife,  before  the  Romans  conld 
talce  measures  to  prevent  it.    His  children  he  pat 
into  the  liands  of  Ion,  who  had  been  his  favorite, 
but  now  was  his  betrayer;  for  he  delivered  them  np 
to  the  Romans;  and  so  by  the  strongest  necessity 
with  which  nature  can  be  bound,  obliged  him,  as 
beasts  do,  when  their  young  are  taken,  to  yield  him* 
self  to  those  who  had  bis  cl)ildren  in  their  power. 

He  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Nasica,  and 
for  him  he  inquired;  but  as  he  was  not  there,  he 
bewailed  his  fate,  aud  sensible  of  the  necessity  be 
lav  under,  he  surrendered  himself  to  Octavtu^ 
Then  it  appeared  more  plain  than  ever,  that  he 
labored  under  a  more  despicable  disease  than 
avarice  itself — I  mean  the  fear  of  death;  and  this 
deprived  him  even  of  pity,  the  only  consolation 
of  which  foKune  does  not  rob  the  distressed.  For 
when  he  desired  to  he  conducted  to  ^militts,^  the 
consul  rose  from  liis  seat,  aud,^compauied  with 
his  friends,  wont  to  receive  hiii^ith  tears  in  his 


*  The  gods  of  Sansotbraee  were  dreaded  by  all  natiena. 
The  pagans  carried  their  prejudices  so  far  in  iavor  of  those 
pretended  deities,  that  they  were  struck  with  awe  npon  the 
bare  mention  of  their  names.  Of  all  the  oaths  that  were 
in  use  among  the  ancients,  that  hj  these  fods  mtas  deemed 
the  most  sacred  and  inviolable.  Such  as  were  found  not  lo 
have  observed  this  oath,  were  looked  upon  as  the  curse  of 
mankind,  and  persons  devoted  to  destruction.  Diodorai 
(lib.  V.)  tells  tts  that  these  eods  were  always  present,  and 
never  failed  to  aseist  those  that  were  initiated,  and  eaUa4 
upon  them  in  any  sudden  and  unexpected  danger;  and  thai 
none  ever  duly  performed  their  ceremonies  without  being 
amply  rewarded  for  their  pietv.    Mo  wonder,  then,  if  th* 

E laces  of  refuge  in  this  island  we/e  very  highly  revered. 
Ie«ide  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  to  which  Perseus 
fled,  there  was  also  a  wood,  esteemed  such,  where  those 
who  were  admitted  to  the  holy  rites  of  ilie  Cabiriy  used  le 
meet. 

t  Octavius,  as  soon  as  he  had  the  king  in  his  power,  pat 
him  on  board  the  admiral  galley,  and  having  embarked  else 
all  his  treasure  that  was  left,  tne  Roman  fleet  weighed  and 
stood  for  Amphipolis.  An  express  was  dispatched  from 
thence  to  acquaint  iEmilius  with  what  had  happened,  who 
sent  Tubero,  his  son.in-law,  with  several  penons  of  distino. 
tion,  to  meet  Perseus.  The  consul  ordered  sacrifices  to  be 
immediately  offered,  and  made  the  same  rejoicings  as  if  a 
new  victory  had  been  obtained.  The  whole  camp  ran  out 
to  see  the  royal  prisoner,  who,  covered  with  a  moamiag 
cloak,  walked  alone  to  the  tanl  of  iEmiUaa. 


PAULUS  iBMILIUS. 
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•jMb  9B  c  grcatmui  vahap^y  fallen,  throa{h  the 
dkpiMMiTe  of  the  gods.  But  Perwus  bebuved 
!■  the  Tileet  maimer;  he  bowed  down  with  his 
§aem  te  the  earth,  he  embraeed  the  Roman's  knees; 
Ms  eapfctiaions  were  so  mean  and  his  entreaties 
■o  al^t,  that  jfimtlias  coold  not  endure  them; 
hut  refTftrdiiiff  him  with  an  eye  of  regret  and  in- 
dignatioD,  **Why  dost  thon,  wretched  man!" 
•■id  he,  "aequit  fortune  of  wiial  might  seem  her 
greatest  crime,  by  a  behavior  which  makes  it 
sippear  that  thou  deservest  iier  frowns; and  that  thou 
art  not  only  now,  but  hast  been  long  unworthy 
the  protection  of  that  goddess T  Why  dost  thou 
tarnish  my  laurels,  and  detrsct  from  my  achieve- 
Bents,  by  showing  thysplf  a  mean  adversary,  and 
maSl  to  cope  with  a  Roman!  Courage  in  the 
nlhvtaaate  Is  highly  revered,  even  by  an  enemy; 
and  cowardice,  thoi^h  it  meets  witli  success,  is 
held  in  great  contempt  among  the  Romans." 

Notwttiistandiug  this  severe  rebuke,  he  raised 
fahn  up,  gave  him  his  hand,  and  delivered  him 
into  the  custody  of  Tubero.  Then  Ukln^  his 
eons,  his  sons-in-hiw,  and  the  principal  oflioerB, 
narticularly  the  younger  sort,  back  with  him  into 
bs  tent,  he  sat  a  long  time  silent,  to  the  astonish- 
meat  of  the  whole  company.  At  last,  he  began 
to  speak  of  the  vicissitudes  of  fortuoe,  and  of  hu- 
man aiftirs.  "Is  it  fit,  then,"  said  he,  *<that  a 
mortal  should  be  elated  by  prosperity,  and  plume 
bfanself  upon  the  overturning  a  city,  or  a  king- 
doral  Should  we  not  rather  attend  to  the  instruc- 
tloas  of  fortune,  who,  by  such  visible  marks  of 
her  instability,  and  of  the  weakness  of  human 
power,  teaches  every  one  that  goes  to  war,  to  ex- 
pect from  her  nothing  solid  and  permanent?  what 
lime  for  confidence  can  there  be  to  man,  when  in 
Ihe  very  insitant  of  victory,  he  must  neoesiarUy 
dread  the  power  of  fortune,  and  the  very  ioy  of 
•Bcceasmast  be  mingled  with  anxiety,  from  a 
reflection  on  the  course  of  unsparing  fate,  which 
hnmblea  one  man  to-day,  and  to-morrow  another? 
when  one  aiiort  hour  has  beou  sufficient  to  over- 
throw the  house  of  Alexander,  who  arrived  at 
such  a  pitch  of  glory,  and  extended  his  empire 
over  great  part  of  the  world;  when  you  see 
princes  that  were  lately  at  the  head  of  immense 
armies,  receive  their  provisions  for  the  day  from 
the  hands  of  their  enemies;  shall  you  dare  to  flat- 
ter yoaraelves  that  fortune  has  firmly  settled  your 
prosperity,  or  that  it  is  proof  against  tiie  attacks 
of  time?  shall  you  not  rather,  my  young  friends, 
fuit  this  elation  of  heart,  and  the  vain  raptures  of 
victory,  and  bumble  yourselves  in  the  thought  of 
what  may  happen  hereafter,  in  the  expectation 
that  tlie  gods  will  send  some  misfortune  to  coun- 
terbalance tlie  present  success?"  ^Emilius,  they 
tell  us,  having  said  a  great  deal  to  this  purpose, 
dismissed  the  young  men,  seasonably  chastised 
with  this  grave  discourse,  and  restrained  in  their 
■stnral  inclination  to  arrogance. 

Wiien  this  was  done,  he  put  his  army  in  quar- 
ters, while  he  went  to  tske  a  view  of  Greece. 
This  progreai  was  attended  both  with  honor  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  Greeks;  for  he  re- 
dressed the  people's  grievances,  he  reformed  iheir 
eivil  government,  and  gave  them  gmtuities,  to 
some  wheat,  and  to  others  oil,  out  of  the  royal 
stores;  in  which  such  vast  quantities  are  said  to 
have  been  found,  that  the  number  of  those  that 
asked  and  received  was  too  small  to  exhaust  the 
whole.  Finding  a  great  square  pedestal  of  white 
■mblo  at  Delphi,  designed  for  a  golden  statue  of 
Perseus,  he  oraered  his  own  to  be  put  upon  it;* 

*  Fbis  was  not  (rait*  to  comlBtont  vlih  bit  basiiUsCtaf 
dbcsine  SB  ths  TioiMiledM  of  fiMW. 


alleging,  that  It  was  but  just,  that  the  conquered 
should  give  place  to  the  conqueror.  A  Olympla, 
we  are  told,  he  uttered  that  celebrated  saying; 
**This  Jupiter  of  Phidias,  is  the  very  Jupiter  c^ 
Homer." 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ten  commissionersd 
from  Rome  for  settling  the  affairs  of  Macedonia, 
he  declared  tlie  lauds  and  cities  of  the  Macedo- 
niaus  free,  and  ordered  that  lliey  should  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  lawsj  only  reserving  a  tri- 
bute to  the  Roman!  of  a  hundred  talents,  which 
was  not  half  what  their  king  had  imposed. 

After  this,  he  exhibited  various  games  and 
spectacles,  offered  sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and 
made  great  entertainmenlB;  for  all  which  he  found 
an  sbuudaut  supply  in  the  treasures  of  the  king. 
And  he  ehowed  so  just  a  discernment  in  the  order- 
ing, tJie  placing,  and  saluting  of  his  guests,  and 
in  distinguishing  what  degree  of  civility  was  due 
to  every  man's  rank  and  quality,  that  the  Greeks 
were  amaxed  at  his  knowledge  of  matters  of  mere 
politeness,  and  that  amidst  his  great  actions,  even 
trifles  did  not  escape  his  attention,  but  were  cou- 
ducted  with  the  greatest  decorum.  That  which 
afforded  him  the  highest  satisfaction  was,  that* 
notwithstanding  the  magnificence  and  variety  of 
his  preparations,  he  himself  gave  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  those  he  entertained.  And  to  those 
that  expressed  their  admiration  of  his  manage 
ment  on  these  occasions,  be  said,  "That  It  re- 
quired the  same  genius  to  draw  up  an  army  and 
to  order  an  entertainment;!  Uiat  the  one  might  be 
most  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  the  other  most 
agreeable  to  the  company." 

Among  his  other  good  qualities,  his  disinterest- 
edness and  magnanimity  stood  foremost  in  the 
esteem  of  the  world.  For  he  would  not  so  much 
as  look  upon  the  immense  quantity  of  silver  and 
gold  that  was  collected  out  of  the'  royal  palaces, 
but  delivered  it  to  tiie  futfs/ors,  to  be  carried 
into  the  public  treasury.  He  reserved  only  the 
books  of  the  king^s  library  for  his  sons,  who  were 
men  of  letters;  and  in  distributing  rewards  to 
those  that  had  distinguished  themselves  In  tho 
battle,  he  gave  a  silver  cup  of  five  pounds  weight 
to  his  son-in-law,  uElius  Tubero.  This  is  that 
Tubero  who,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was 
one  of  the  sixteen  relations  that  lived  together, 
and  were  all  supported  by  one  small  farm;  an^ 
this  piece  of  plate,  acquired  by  virtue  and  honor, 
is  affirmed  to  be  the  first  that  was  in  the  family  of 
the  Allans;  neither  they  nor  their  wives  having 
before  this,  either  used  or  wanted  any  vessels  of 
silver  or  gold. 

After  he  had  made  every  proper  regulation,^ 
taken  his  leave  of  the  Greeks,  and  exhorted  the 
Macedonians  to  remember  the  liberty  which  the 
Romans  had  bestowed  on  tbem,§  and  to  preserve 


*  These  ten  legates  were  all  men  of  oonralar  iigniif^ 
who  came  to  assist  iEmtlins  in  settling  a  new  funn  of  go- 
Terament.  The  Maeedonians  were  not  mnch  charmed 
with  the  promise  of  liberty,  because  they  coald  not  well 
comprehend  what  that  liberty  was.  The^  saw  evident  ocm. 
tradictions  in  the  decree,  which,  though  it  spoke  of  leaving 
them  under  their  own  laws,  imposed  many  new  ones,  and 
threatened  more.  What  most  disturbed  them  was  a  divirioa 
of  their  kingdom,  whereby,  as  a  nation,  they  were  separated 
and  disjointed  from  each  other. 

t  To  these  two  particulars,  of  drawing  up  an  army,  and 
ordering  an  entertainment,  Henry  the  I  Vta  or  France  added 
— ^tfae  makiuff  love. 

t  At  the  close  of  these  proceedings,  Andfonieos  the  JEt^ 
lian,  and  Kno  the  Bmotiaa,  because  Uiey  had  always  bees 
friends  to  Perseoe,  and  had  not  deserted  him  even  now, 
were  oonderaned,  and  lost  their  heads.  So  unjust  amfdH 
all  the  specious  appearaacei  of  justice  were  the  conqueror^ 

f  This  boasted  favor  of  the  Romans  to  the  people  or 
Maoedon,  wai  eertainlT  nothing  eztraordinarr.  Their 
oonntry  being  now  divided  iats  Ibor  distiicta,  it  was  d^ 
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it  by  good  IftWf  and  the  happioot  harmony,  he 
inarched  into  Epirns.  The  aeData  had  made  a 
decree,  that  the  soldieri  who  had  fought  under 
him  againatPeraeus  ahonld  hare  the  apoii  of  the 
•ftties  of  Epirus.  In  order,  therefore,  that  they 
might  fall  upon  them  unexpectedly,  lie  aent  for 
Ian  of  the  prlncIparMnhabitanta  of  each  city,  and 
fixed  a  day  for  them  to  bring  in  whatever  aiWer 
and  gold  could  be  found  in  their  houses  and  tern- 
pies.  With  each  of  these  he  sent  a  centurion  and 
guard  of  soldiers,  under  pretense  of  searching  for 
and  receiving  the  precious  metal,  and  as  If  for  this 
purpose  only.  But  when  the  day  came,  they 
rushed  upon  all  the  inhabitants,  and  began  to 
■eize  and  plunder  thorn.  Thus  in  one  hour  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  were  made 
alaves,  and  seventy  cities  sacked.  Tet  from  this 
general  ruin  and  desolation,  each  soldier  had  no 
more  thao  eleven  drachmas  to  his  share.  How 
ahocking  was  such  a  deatructiou  for  the  sake  of 
nich  advantage. 

^milius,  having  executed  this  commission,  so 
•ontrary  to  his  mildness  and  humanity,  went 
down  to  Oricum,  where  he  embarked  his  forces 
and  passed  over  into  Italy.  He  sailed  up  the 
Tiber  in  the  king's  galley,  which  had  sixteen 
ranks  of  oars,  and  was  ricFily  adorned  with  arms 
taken  from  the  enemy;  and  with  cloth  of  scarlet 
and  purple;  and  the  banks  of  the  river  being  cov- 
ered with  multitudes  that  came  to  see  the 
ship  as  it  sailed  slowly  against  the  stream,  the 
Romans  in  some  measure  anticipated  his  triumph. 

But  the  soldiers,  who  looked  with  longing  eyes 
•n  the  wealth  of  Perseus,  when  they  found  their 
expectations  disappointed,  indulged  a  secret  re- 
aentment,  and  were  ilUaffected  to  ^miiius.     In 

Eublic  they  alleged  another  cause.  They  said 
»  had  behaved  in  command  in  a  severe  and  im- 
perious manner,  and  therefore  they  did  not  meet 
nis  wishes  for  a  triumph.  Servius  Galba,  who 
had  served  under  ^mlHus,  as  a  tribune,  and  who 
had  a  personal  enmity  to  him,  observing  this, 
pulled  off  the  musk,  and  declared  that  no  triumph 
ought  to  be  allowed  him.  Having  spread  amon? 
tiie  soldiery  several  calumnies  against  the  general, 
and  sharpened  the  resentment  which  they  had 
already  conceived,  Galba  requested  another  day 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people;  because  the  remain- 
ing four  hours,  he  said,  were  not  sufficient  for 
the  intended  impeachment.  But  as  the  tribunes 
ordered  him  to  speak  then,  If  he  had  anything  to 
aay,  he  began  a  long  harangue  full  of  injurious 
and  false  allegations,  and  spun  it  out  to  the  end 
of  the  day.  When  it  was  dark,  the  tribunes 
dismissed  the  assembly.  The  soldiers,  now  more 
insolent  than  ever,  thronged  about  Galba;  and 
animating  each  other,  before  it  was  light  took 
their  stand  in  the  capitol,  where  the  tribunes  had 
ordered  the  assembly  to  be  held. 

As  soon  as  day  appeared,  it  was  put  to  the  vote, 
and  the  first  tribe  gave  it  against  the  triumph. 
When  this  was  understood  by  the  rest  of  the  as- 
•embly  and  the  senate,  the  commonalty  expressed 
great  concern  at  the  injury  done  to  ^milius,  but 
their  words  had  no  effect;  the  principal  senators 
Insisted  that  it  was  an  insufferable  attempt,  and 
encouraged  each  other  to  repress  the  bold  and 
licentious  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  who  would  in  time 

•lar«d  unlawful  ibr  any  p«non  to  intrrmarrf,  to  carry  on 
any  trade,  to  bny  or  sell  iny  lands,  to  any  ono  who  was  not 
cn'inlitbitant  of  hit  own  district.  They  wore  prohibited  to 
impurl  any  salt;  or  to  lell  any  timber  fit  for  building  ships 
to  I  he  barbarian  nations.  AH  the  nobility,  and  their  cliil> 
dren  exceeding  the  age  of  fifteen,  were  commanded  imnao- 
diaiely  to  transport  themselves  into  Italy:  and  the  supreme 
Ipowor  ia  Macodon  was  TOttod  in  eortain  Romaa  soaatori. 


atlck  at  no  instance  of  injnstico  and  Tlolenea,^  If 
something  waa  not  done  to  prevant  their  depriv- 
ing Paulus  ^milius  of  the  honors  of  hia  Tintory. 
They  pushed,  therefore,  through  the  crowd,  and, 
coming  up  In  a  body,  demanded  tliat  the  tribonea 
would  put  a  stop  to  the  suffrages,  until  they  liad 
delivered  what  they  had  to  say  to  the  people. 
The  poll  being  stopped  accordingly,  and  aiienee 
made,  Marcus  servillus,  a  man  of  conaalar  dignity, 
who  had  killed  three  and  twenty  enemlea  In  ringie 
combat,  stood  up,  and  spoke  as  follows: 

*<  I  am  now  sensible,  more  than  ever»  how  great 
a  general  Paulus  iGmilius  Is,  when  with  so  mu- 
tinous and  disorderly  an  army  he  has  performed 
such  great  and  honorable  achievements:  bat  I  am 
surprised  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple. If  after  rejoicing  in  triumphs  over  the  Ili/rians 
and  Ligurians,  they  envy  themselves  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  king  of  Macedon  brought  sJive,  and 
all  the  glory  of  Alexander  and  Philip  led  captive 
by  the  Roman  arms.    For  ia  It  not  a   strange 
thing  for  you,  who  upon  a  slight  rumor  of  the 
victory  brought  hither  acme  time  oince,  offered 
sacrifices,  and  made  your  requests  to  the  gods, 
that  you  might  aoon  aee  that  account  verified; 
now  the  consul  is  returned  with  a  real  victory,  to 
rob  the  gods  of  their  due  honor,  and  yourselves  of 
the  satisfaction,  as  if  you  were  afraid  to  behold 
the  greatness  of  the  conquest,  or  were  willing  to 
spare  the  king?  though  indeed,  it  would  be  much 
better  to  refuse  the  triumph  out  of  mercy  to  him, 
than  envy  to  your  general.    But  to  such  excess 
is  your  malignity  arrived,  that  a  man  who  never 
received  a  wound,  a  man  shining  in  delicacy,  and 
fattened  in  the  shade,  darea  disconrae  alMUt  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  the  right  to  a  triumph,  to 
you  who  at  the  expense  of  so  much  blood  have 
learned  how  to  judge  of  the  valor  or  misbehavior 
of  you  r  commanders." 

At  the  same,  baring  his  breast,  he  showed  an 
incredible  number  of  scars  upon  it,  and  then  turn- 
ing his  back,  he  uncovered  some  parta  which  ia 
reckoned  indecent  to  expose;  and  addressing  him- 
self to  Galba,  he  said,  "Thou  langhest  at  this; 
but  I  glory  in  these  marks  l>efore  my  fellow- 
citizens:  for  I  got  them  by  being  on  horseback 
day  and  night  In  their  service.  But  go  on  to 
collect  the  votes;  I  will  attend  the  whole  business, 
and  mark  those  cowardly  and  ungrateful  men, 
who  had  rather  have  their  own  inclinations  in- 
dulged in  war,  than  be  properly  commanded." 
This  speech  they  tell  us,  so  humbled  the  soldiery, 
and  effected  such  an  alteration  in  them,  that  the 
triumph  was  voted  to  ^milius  by  every  tribe. 

The  triumph  Is  said  to  have  lieen  oreered  after 
this  manner.  In  every  theater,  or  as  they  call  It, 
ctrctrs,  where  equestrian  games  used  to  be  held, 
in  the  forvm^  and  other  parts  of  the  city,  whicli 
were  convenient  for  seeing  the  procession,  the 
people  erected  scaffolds,  and  on  the  day  of  the 
triumph  were  all  dressed  in  white.  The  temples 
were  set  open,  adorned  with  garlands,  and  smok- 
ing with  incense.  Many  licion  and  other  officers 
compelled  the  disorderly  crowd  to  make  way,  and 
opened  a  clear  passage.  The  triumph  toolc  up 
three  days.  On  the  first,  which  was  acarcely  sat- 
ficient  for  tlie  show,  were  exhibited  the  images^ 
paintings,  and  colossal  statues,  taken  from  ths 
enemy,  and  now  carried  in  two  hundred  and  fifty 
chariots.  Next  day,  the  richest  and  most  beauti- 
ful of  the  Macedonian  arms  were  brought  up  in  a 
great  number  of  wagons.  These  glittering  with 
new  furbished  brass  and  polished  steel;  and  tnoo^h 

*  Thii  ws«  sadly  vsrifisd  la  the  timea  of  tbs  Bonaa  aa 
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Hbej  were  piled  with  art  and  jadgment,  yet  seem- 
ed to  be  thrown  together  promiscuously;  hel- 
jseta  beiziji  placed  npon  ahielde,  breaatplatea  upon 
Sreevee,  Cretan  targets,  Thraciau  bucklers,  and 
qaivers  of  arrowa  huddled  among  the  horses*  bits, 
ivith  the  points  of  naked  swords  end  long  pikes 
appearing  tliroagh  on  every  aide.  Ail  these  arras 
were  tied  together  with  sach  a  just  liberty,  that 
room  was  left  for  them  to  clatter  as  they  were 
dlrawn  along,  and  the  claiik  of  ihem  was  so  harsh 
and  terrible,  that  they  were  not  seen  without 
dread,  thon|^  among  the  spoils  of  the  conquered. 
After  the  carriages,  loaded  with  arms,  walked 
three  thousand  men,  who  carried  the  silver  money 
in  seven  hundred  and  6fly  vessels,  each  of  which 
eoalalned  three  talents,  and  was  borne  by  four 
men.  Others  brought  bowls,  horns,  goblets,  and 
eiipa  ail  of  silver »  disposed  in  such  order  as  would 
make  the  l>est  show,  and  valuable  not  only  for 
their  size  but  the  depth  of  the  basso  relievo.  On 
the  third  day,  early  in  the  morning,  first  came  up 
the  trampet^  not  with  such  airs  as  are  used  In  a 
procecsion  of  sclemn  entry,  but  with  such  as  the 
Komans  soond  when  they  animate  their  troops  to 
th6  nfaarge.  These  were  folio vred  by  a  hundred 
and  twenty  fat  ozen,  with  their  horns  gilded,  and 
aet  off  with  ribbons  and  garlands.  Ihe  young 
men  that  led  these  victims,  were  girded  with  belts 
4if  carious  workmanship;  and  after  them  came  the 
boys  who  carried  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  for 
the  ascrifice.  Next  went  the  persons  that  carried 
the  gold  coin*-  in  vessels  which  held  three  talents 
each,  like  those  that  contained  the  silver,  and 
which  were  to  the  number  of  seven ty-seven. 
Then  followed  those  that  bore  the  consecrated 
bowl,t  of  ten  talents  weight,  which  ^mllius  had 
€ansed  to  Ik  made  of  gold,  and  adorned  with  pre- 
cious stones;  and  those  that  exposed  to  view  the 
cops  of  Antigoous  of  Seleucus,  and  such  as  were 
of  the  make  of  the  famed  artist,  Shericles,  together 
with  the  gold  plate  that  had  been  used  at  Per- 
•eus'b  table.  Immediately  after,  was  to  be  seen 
the  chariot  of  tiiat  prince,  with  his  armor  upon 
it,  and  his  diadem  upon  that;  at  a  little  distance 
bis  children  were  led  captive,  attended  by  a  great 
number  of  governors,  masters  and  preceptors,  all 
in  tears,  who  atretched  out  their  hands  by  way  of 
supplication  to  the  spectators,  and  taught  the  chll- 
dxen  to  do  the  name.  There  were  two  sous  and  one 
daughter,  all  ao  young,  that  they  were  not  much 
afiected  with  the  greatness  of  their  misfortunes. 
This  insensibility  of  theirs  made  the  change  of 
tlietr  condition  more  pitiable;  insomuch  that  Per- 
seus pasKd  on  almost  without  notice;  so  fixed 
were  the  eyes  of  the  Romans  upon  the  children 
from  pity  of  their  fate,  that  many  of  them  shed 
tears,  and  none  tasted  the  joy  of  the  triumph 
without  a  mixture  of  pain,  until  they  were  gone 
by.  Behind  the  children  and  their  train  walked 
Perseus  himself,  clad  all  In  biack,  and  wearing 
sandals  of  the' fashion  of  his  country.  He  had  the 
appearance  of  a  man  that  was  overwhelmed  with 
terror,  and  whose  reason  was  almost  staggered 
with  the  weigiit  of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  great  number  of  friends  and  favorites, 
whooe  countenances  were  oppressed  with  sorrow, 
and  who,  by  fixing  their  weeping  eyes  continually 


*  Aeeordinf  to  PlDUfch'i  aceooat,  then  ware  SS50  talent* 
sf  tiHer  eoiu,  and  381  of  gold  coin.  According  to  Valeriui 
Amtias,  it  amonnted  to  somewhat  more;  bnt  Livy  thinks 
hie  compatation  too  small,  and  Vclleins  Patercnlni  makes  it 
ahMst  twice  as  much.  The  acconnt  which  Patercolns 
ciYei  of  it  is  probably  right,  since  the  monev  now  broaj^t 
voa  Mi«ed«»nla  set  the  Romans  f^e  from  all  taxes  for  one 
kmminA  and  twenty^five  years. 

t  This  howl  weichad  six  hvndied  pounds:  fbi  the  taloai 
'    1  tizly  posAds.    It  was  eesseentod  to  Japitar. 


upon  their  prince,  testisfied  to  the  spectators,  that 
it  was  his  lot  which  they  lamented,  and  that  they 
were  regardless  of  their  own.  He  had  sent,  in- 
deed, to  iSmilius,  to  desire  that  he  might  be  ex« 
cased  from  being  led  iu  triumph,  and  being  mado 
a  public  spectacle.  But  ^milius  despising  his 
cowardice  and  attachment  to  life,  by  way  of  deri- 
sion, it  seems,  sent  him  word,  "  That  It  bad  been 
in  his  power  to  prevent  it,  and  still  wss,  if  hs 
were  so  disposed;  **  hinting,  tliat  he  should  {frefer 
death  to  disgrace.  But  he  had  not  the  courags 
to  strike  the  blow,  and  the  vigor  of  his  mind  be* 
Ing  destroyed  by  vain  hopes,  be  became  a  part  of 
Ills  own  spoils.  Next  were  carried  four  hundred 
coroueU  of  gold;  which  the  cities  had  sent  JEmi- 
lius,  along  with  their  embassies,  as  compliments 
on  hb  victory.  Tlien  came  the  consul  himself, 
riding  in  a  magnificent  chariot;  a  man,  exclusive 
of  the  pomp  of  power,  worthy  to  be  seen  and  ad* 
mired,  but  his  good  mien  was  now  set  off  with  a 
purple  robe  Interwoven  with  gold,  and  he  held 
a  braiich  of  laurel  in  his  right  hand.  The  whole 
army  likewise  carried  boughs  of  laurel,  and  divid* 
ed  into  bands  and  companies,  followed  the  gene- 
ral's chariot :  some  singing  satirical  songs  usual 
on  such  occasions,  and  some  chanting  odes  of 
victory,  and  the  glorious  exploits  of  ^£milius,  who 
was  revered  and  admired  by  all,  and  whom  as 
good  man  could  envy. 

But,  perhaps  there  is  some  superior  Beiogi 
whose  office  it  is  to  cast  a  sliade  upon  any  great 
and  eminent  prosperity,  and  so  to  mingle  the  lot 
of  human  life,  that  it  may  not  be  perfectly  free 
from  calamity;  but  those,  as  Homer  says,*  may 
think  tJiemse'lves  most  happy  to  whom  fortuns 
gives  an  equal  share  of  good  and  evil.  For  ^mi- 
ll us  having  four  sons,  two  of  which,  namely, 
Scipio  and  Fabtus,  were  adopted  into  other  faiul- 
iies,  us  has  been  mentioned  licfore,  and  two  others 
by  his  second  wife,  as  yet  but  yonng,  whom  hs 
brought  up  in  his  own  house;  one  oi  these  died  at 
fourteen  years  of  age,  five  days  before  his  father's 
triumph,  and  the  other  at  twelve,  three  days  after. 
There  was  not  a  man  among  the  Romans  that  did 
not  sympathize  with  him  iu  this  affliction.  AU 
were  shocked  at  the  crueltv  of  fortune,f  who 
scrupled  not  to  introduce  such  deep  distress  into  s 
house  tliat  was  full  of  pleasure,  of  joy,  and  festal 
sacrifices,  and  to  mix  the  songs  of  victory  and 
triumph  with  tlie  mournful  dirges  of  deatli. 

^mllius,  however,   rightly    considering    that 


*  Plntareh  here  refers  to  a  passage  in  the  speeoh  of  Aohll- 
les  to  Priaai,  in  the  laat  Iliad,  which  is  thvs  translated  bv 
Pope: 

Two  nms  by  JoTe*s  high  throne  have  erer  itoed, 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 
From  theooe  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  Alls, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  these  distribntes  ills; 
To  most,  lie  mingles  both — ^the  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad  nnmixM,  is  onrs'd  indeed. 
The  happiest  taste  not  happiness  sincere, 
Bnt  find  ihe  cordial  draught  is  dash'd  with  care. 

Plato  has  censored  it  as  an  impiety  to  tay  that  God  givss 
evil.  God  is  not  ihe  author  of  evil.  Moral  evil  is  the  resnlt 
of  the  abase  of  free  agency,  natural  evil  is  the  conseqneooe 
of  the  ifflperreciion  of  matter:  and  the  Deity  stands  iastified 
in  his  creating  beinp  liable  to  both,  because  nataral  imper- 
fection was  necessary  to  a  progressive  existence,  moral  im- 
perfection was  necessary  to  virtue,  and  virtue  was  necesaaiy 
to  hu|}piness.  However,  Homer*s  alleeory  seems  borrowed 
from  the  eastern  manner  of  speaking;  Ibns  in  the  Psalmty 
Jm  tk*  hand  (tf  the  Lord  tJUrt  it  a  eup,  and  k»  pomrtlh  out 
ef  the  tame;  a*  for  the  dregs  thereof,  all  tke  wagodly  qf  tki 
ettrtk  »koU  drink  tkem.    Psal.  Izxv.  8. 

t  Or  more  properly,  the  jost  and  visible  interposition  of 
Providence,  to  punish  in  some  measnre  that  general  havos 
of  the  human  species  which  the  Roman  pride  and  avarioo 
had  so  recently  made  hi  Greece.  For  though  God  is  not 
the  author  of  evil,  it  is  no  Impeachment  of  his  goodneae  !• 
suppose  that  by  paitlmlar  paaUhmeaU  be  obsitises  fs»> 
tlealsf  oflSMt. 
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mankind  hav*  naed  of  eoamge  and  fortitude,  not 
only  agaioBt  Bwords  and  spears,  but  agaiust  every 
attacli  of  fortune,  lo  tempered  and  qualified  the 
present  emerffencies,  ae  to  overbalance  the  eril  by 
the  good,  ano  his  private  misfortuues  by  his  pul>- 
lic  prosperity;  tliat  nothing  might  appear  to  lessen 
the  importance,  or  tarnish  the  glorv  of  the  victory. 
For,  soon  after  the  burial  of  the  first  of  lus  sons, 
he  made,  as  we  said,  his  triumphal  entry;  and 
upon  the  death  of  the  second,  soon  after  the 
triumph,  he  assembled  the  people  of  Rome,  and 
Bade  a  speech  to  them,  not  lilie  a  man  that  want- 
ed consolation  himself,  but  lilce  one  that  could 
alleviate  Uie  grief  which  bis  fellow-citizens  felt 
for  his  misfortunes. 

**  Though  I  have  never,*'  said  he,  *<  feared  any- 
thing human,  yet  among  things  divine  I  have 
always  had  a  dread  of  fortune,  as  the  most  faith- 
less aud  variable  of  beings;  and  l>ecause  in  the 
course  of  this  war  she  prospered  every  measure 
of  mine,  the  rather  did  I  expect  that  somo  tempest 
would  follow  so  favorable  a  gale.  For  In  one  day 
J  passed  the  Ionian  from  Bruudusium  to  Corcyra: 
from  thence  in  five  days  I  reached  Delphi,  and 
sacrificed  to  Apollo.  In  five  days  mure  I  took 
upon  me  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia; 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  offered  the  usual  sacrifices 
for  purifying  it,  I  proceeded  to  action,  and  in  the 
■pace  of  fifteen  days  from  that  time,  put  a  glorious 
period  to  the  war.  Distrusting  the  fickle  goddess 
on  account  of  such  a  run  of  success,  and  now  be- 
ing secure  and  free  from  all  danger  with  respect 
to  the  enemy,  I  was  most  apprehensive  of  a  change 
of  fortune  in  my  passage  home;  having  such  a 
great  and  victorious  army  to  conduct,  togetlier 
with  the  spoils  aud  royal  prisoners.  Nay,  when 
I  arrived  safe  amon^  my  countrymen,  and  be- 
held the  city  full  of  joy,  festivity,  and  gratitude, 
■till  I  suspected  fortune,  knowing  that  she  grants 
us  no  great  favor  without  some  mixture  of  uneasi- 
ness or  tribute  of  pain.  Thus  full  of  anxious 
thoughts  of  what  might  ha|J{>en  to  the  common- 
wealth, my  fears  did  not  quit  me,  until  this 
calamity  visited  my  house,  and  I  had  my  two  pro- 
mising sous,  the  only  heirs  I  had  left  myself,  to 
bury  one  after  another,  on  the  very  days  sacred 
to  triumph.  Now  therefore,  I  am  secure  aa  to 
the  greatest  danger,  and  I  trust  I  am  fully  per- 
suaded that  fortune  will  continue  kind  and  con- 
stant to  us,  since  she  has  taken  sufiicient  usury 
for  her  favors  of  me  and  mine;  for  the  man  who 
led  the  triumpli  is  as  great  an  instance  of  the 
weakness  of  human  power  as  he  that  was  led  cap- 
tive: there  is  only  tliis  difference,  that  the  sons  of 
Perseus,  wlio  were  vanquished,  are  alive;  and 
those  of  ^milius,  wlio  conquered,  are  no  more." 

Such  was  the  generous  speech  which  iEmilius 
made  to  Uie  people,  from  a  spirit  of  magnanimity 
that  was  perfectly  free  from  artifice. 

Though  ha  pitied  the  fate  of  Perseus,  and  was 
well  inclined  to  serve  him,  yet  all  he  could  do 
for  him,  was  to  get  him  removed  from  the  com- 
mon prison  to  a  cleaner  apartment  and  better 
diet  In  that  confinement,  according  to  most  wri- 
ters, he  starved  himself  to  death.  Sut  some  say 
the  manner  of  his  death  was  very  strange  and 
peculiar.  The  soldiers,  they  tell  us,  who  were 
nis  keepers,  being  on  some  account  provoked  at 
him,  and  determined  to  wreak  their  malice,  when 
they  could  find  no  other  means  of  doing  it,  kept 
him  from  sleep,  taking  turns  to  watch  him,  aud 
Bslog  such  extreme  diligence  to  keep  him  from 
lest,  tliat  at  last  he  was  quite  wearied  out  aud 
died.*     Two  of  bis  sous  also  died  ;  and  the  third. 


[  to  apeak  asd 

employed  by 

hcapacttT  be 


named  Alexander,  la  mid  to  hiiTe  : 

guished  for  bis  art  in  turning,  and  otber 

work;  and  having  perfectly  learned  t 

write  the  Roman  language,  he  was  < 

the  magistrates  as  a  clerk,*  In  which  capacity 

showed  himself  very  serviceable  and  ingenioue. 

Of  the  acts  of  JSmilius  with  legard  to  Mace- 
donia, the  most  acceptable  to  the  itomauaa    waSt 
that  from  tiience  he  brought  so  much  money  late 
the  public  treasury,  that  the  people  bad   no  occa- 
sion  to  pay  any  taxes  until  the  time  of  Heritiaa 
and  Pause,  who  were  consuls  in  Che  fizst  iwar  be- 
tween Antony  aud  Cusar.    ^milius  luul  aleo  the 
uncommon  and  peculiar  happiness,  to  be   hi^^hly 
honored  and  caressed  by  tiie  jpeople,  at  the   aaxae 
time  that  he  remained  attached  to  the  patriciaa 
party,  and  did  nothing  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  commonalty,  but  ever  acted  in  concert  with 
men  of  the  first  rank,  In  matters  of  govenixBeat. 
This  conduct  of  his  was  afterward    alleged   by 
way   of  reproach  against  Scipio   Aiiicanus»    by 
Appius.    Those  two,  being  then  the  most  coa- 
siderabie  men  in  Rome,  stood  for  the  cenaonhip; 
the  one  having  the    senate  and  nobility  on  his 
side,  for  the  Appian  family  were  always  in   that 
interest,  and  tlie  other  not  only  great  in  hioiaelf, 
but  ever  greatly  in  favor  with  tne  people.    When, 
therefore,  Appius  saw  Scipio  come  into  the  J^ 
rum  attended  by  a  crowd  of  mean  persona,  and 
many  who  had  been  slaves,  but  who  were  able  ta 
cabal,  to  influence  the  multitude,  and  to  carry  all 
before  them,  either  by  solicitation  or  clamor,  be 
cried   out,  "  O  Paulns   ^milius  !  groan,    groan 
from   beneath  the  earth,  to  tliink  that  Emilias 
the  crier  and  Lycinius  the  rioter,  conduct  thy  son 
to    the  censorship  !  "    It   is    no  wonder    if  the 
cause  of  Scipio   was  espoused    by    the   people* 
since  be  was  continually  heaping  favors   npoa 
them.    But  ^miiius,  though  he  ranged  himself 
on  the  side  of  the  nobility,  was  as  much  beloved 
by  the  populace  as  the  most  insinuating  of  their 
demagogues.    This  appeared  in  their  bestowing 
uponliim,  among  otber  honors,  that  of  the  cea- 
sorship,  which  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  officesi 
and  which  has  great  authority  annexed  to  it,ai 
in  other  respects,  so  pai  ticularly  in  the  power  ef 
inquiring  into  the  morals  of  tne  citizens.     Fw 
the   censors  could    expel  from  the  senate  any 
member  that  acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  bis 
station,  and  enroll  a  man  of  character  in  that  bo- 
dy ;  and  they  could  disgrace  one  of  the  eques- 
trian order  who  behaved  licentiously,  by  taking 
away  his  horse.    They  also  took  account  of  ths 
value  of  each  man's  estate,    and  registered  the 
number  of  the  people.    The  number  of  citiseas 
which   ^milius    took,  was  three  hundred  sad 
thirty    seven    thousand    four  hundred  and  fifty 
two.    He  declared  Marcus  ^mllius  Lepidus  first 
senator,  who  had   already  four  times  arrived  at 
that  dignity.     He  expelled  only  three  aenaton» 
who  were  men  of  no  note  ;  aud  with  equal  mod- 
eration  both  he  and  his  colleague  Marcius  Pbil- 
ippus  behaved  in  examining  into  the  conduct  ol 
the  knighU. 

Having  settled  many  important  affairs  whik 
he  bore  this  office,  he  fell  into  a  distemper, 
which  at  first  appeared  very  dangerous,  but  in 


•no  9pk9mufmf  um 

we  bavs  ftom  Diodoias  Bioalas^  «.  Pk^l  of  the  sifsUio^ 


BUliotk.  Philip  i«  said  to  have  di«d  before  his  father,  bat 
how  or  where  cannot  be  collected,  beoaase  the  books  of 
Livv,  and  of  Diodoroa  Bicolas,  whieh  treat  of  those  times, 
are  lost. 

*  Here  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  pride  of  tha 
Roman  senate,  to  have  the  son  of  a  vanqnisbed  king  foi 
Uieir  clerk:  while  Nicomedes,  the  son  of  Praaas,  king  of 
Bilhynia,  was  edocaud  br  them  with  all  imagiaaiile  poov 
and  splendor,  beeaaae  tks  ftlhor  had  pat  Upa  aadei  the  ism 


TIMOLEON  AND  PAVLOS  iHIILniS  COBCPARED. 


IW 


le«  tkvMilMilBf » thoBgh  It  sttll  wtt 
and  ASeatV  to  be  cared.     By  the 
•dTie»  therefore  of  his  phyeiciaiu,  be  sailed  to 
V«lia,*  where  he  remained  a  long  time  near  Uie 
•e*B  In  a  very  ledred  and  qaiet  situation.    In  the 
nsemntimo  tho  Romans  freatly  regretted  bis  ab- 
•9ttee,  and  by  freqnent  exelainatlons  in  the  tliea- 
tef«t   testified  their  extreme   desire  to  see  him 
again.     At   last,  a  public  sacrifice  coming    on, 
'which  ncceaaarily  required  his  attendance,  Emil- 
ias seeming  now  snmciently  recorered,  returned 
to  Rocne,  and  offered  that  sacrifice,  with  the  as- 
tntf^nrr  of  the  other  priests,  amidst  a  prodigious 
aiultitndo  of  people,  who  expressed  tiieir  joy  for 
his  retanu     Next  day  he  sacrificed  again  to  the 
gods  for    bis  recovery.     Haviog    finished   these 
files,  he  returned  home  and  weut  to  bed  :  when 
ho  aaddealy  feli  into  a  delfriom,  in  which  he  died 
the   third  day,   baWng  attained    te    everything 
that  is  soppooed  to  eontribule  to  the  happiness  of 

His  foDeral  was  conducted  with  wonderful  sol- 
;  tlie  cordial  regard  of  the  public  did  honor 


to  hii  Tlrtae,  by  the  best  and  happiest  otiaa- 
quies.  Thess  did  not  consist  In  the  pomp  of 
gold,  of  ivory,  or  other  expense  and  parade,  hot 
in  esteem,  in  lore,  in  Teneratlon,  expressed  not 
only  by  his  countrymen,  but  by  his  very  ene- 
mies. For  ss  many  of  the  Spaniards,  Liguriana^ 
and  Macedonians,*  as  happened  to  be  then  In 
Rome,  and  were  young  and  robust,  assisted  In 
carrying  his  bier ;  while'  the  aged  followed  it* 
calling  %milius  their  benefactor,  and  the  prnser- 
rer  of  their  countries.  For  he  not  only,  at  tlie 
time  he  conquered  them,  gained  the  character  of 
humanitTf  but  continued  to  do  them  serrioes, 
and  to  take  care  of  them,  as  if  they  had  been  hia 
friends  and  relations. 

The  estate  he  left  behind  him  scarcely  amoant- 
ed  to  the  sum  of  three  hundred  and  seventy 
thonaand  denertt,  of  which  he  appointed  his 
sons  joint  heirs  :  bat  Scipio,  the  younger  soSt 
who  was  adopted  into  the  opulent  boose  of  Afrl- 
cauus,  gave  up  his  part  to  his  brother.  Sach 
Is  the  account  we  have  of  the  life  and  chaiactar 
of  Paulas  JEmilias.t 


TIMOLEON  AND  PAULVS  JMIircS  COMPAKED. 


If  we  eiMulder  these  two  great  men  as  history 
has  represented  them,  we  shall  find  no  striking 
^fieienee  between  them  in  the  comparison.  Both 
carried  en  wan  with  very  respectable  enemies ; 
the  one  with  the  Macedonians,  the  other  with  the 
Caitliaginiaas ;  and  both  with  extraordinary  soc- 
cess.  One  of  them  eonqaeted  Maeedon,  and 
criadied  the  honseof  Antlgonos,  which  had  floar- 
iahed  in  a  auccessioa  of  seven  kings  ;  the  other 
expelled  tyranny  out  of  Sicily,  and  restored  that 
Islaod  to  iU  ancient  liberty.  It  may  be  Id  favor  of 
fmilias  that  he  bad  to  do  with  Perseus  when  in  h\» 
fall  streagth,  aad  when  he  had  beaten  the  Romans; 
ud  Timoleou,  with  Dionyslns,  when  redaeed  to 
wry  desperate  circumstances:  as,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  observed  to  the  advantage  of  Timo- 
ieon,  that  he  subdued  many  tyrants,  and  defeated 
a  great  army  of  Carthaginians,  with  toch  forces 
as  he  liappened  to  pick  up,  who  were  not  veteran 
and  ezperieoced  troops  like  those  of  iEmilios,  but 
meseeaarles  and  undisciplined  men,  who  had  been 
accastomed  to  fight  only  at  their  own  pleasure. 
For  equal  exploits,  with  unequal  means  and  pre- 
parations, reoeet  the  greater  glory  on  the  general 
who  performs  them. 

Both  paid  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  integri- 
ty in  their  employments.  .£railios  was  prepared 
from  the  first  to  behave  so,  by  the  taws  and  man- 
ners of  his  country  ;  but  Timoleon's  probity  was 
owing  entirely  to  himself.  A  proof  of  this  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  ^milios  good  order  univer- 
sally prevailed  among  the  Romans,  through  a 
spirit  of  obedience  to  their  laws  and  usages,  and 
a  reverence  of  their  fellow-citizens  ;  whereas,  not 
one  of  the  Grecian  genenlt  who  commanded  in 
SicUy,  kept  himself  nncormpted,  except  Dion : 
and  rasDV  entertained  a  jealousy  that  even  he  af- 
fectMi  monarchy,  and  dreamed  of  setting  up  such 
aitgai  anthorify  as  that  in  Lacedflsmoo.  TimienB 
iaknm    iis»    that    the    Syraeusans    sent   away 

*  Plotafeli  hero  writes  El«s  Initead  pf  Telia,  and  calU  it 
ttove  in  llaiy»  to  diJtinguiih  it  fiom  om  of  that  same  ia 


Gylippns  loaded  with  infamy,  for  his  insatbibia 
avarice  and  rapacity,  while  he  had  the  command  ; 
many  writen  give  account  of  the  miademeanots 
and  breach  of  articles  which  Fharax  t)ie  Spartan, 
and  Calllppns  the  Athenian,  were  guilty  of,  la 
hopes  of  gaining  the  sovereignty  of  Sicily.  But 
what  were  these  men,  and  on  what  power  did 
they  build  such  hopes  7  Pbarax  was  a  follower  of 
Dionysius,  who  was  already  expelled;  and  Callip- 
pus  was  an  officer  In  the  foreign  troops  in  the  sar> 
▼ice  of  Dion.  But  Timoleon  was  seut  to  be  gen- 
eral of  the  Syraeusans,  at  their  earnest  request; 
he  had  not  an  army  to  provide,  but  found  one 
ready  formed,  which  cheerfully  obeyed  his  ordeis; 
and  yet  he  employed  this  power,  for  no  other 
end  than  the  destruction  of  their  oppressive  ma^ 
tera. 

Yet  8ga{n»  It  was  to  be  admired  in  JSmilloa 
that,  though  he  subdued  so  opulent  a  king* 
dom,  be  did  not  add  one  drachma  to  bit  sab- 
stance,  lie  would  not  touch,  nor  even  look  npoa 
the  money  himself,  though  he  gave  many  liberal 
eifts  to  otben.  I  do  not,  however,  blame  Timo- 
leon for  accepting  of  a  handsome  house  and  landa: 
for  it  is  no  oisgrace  to  take  something  out  of  so 
much,  but  to  take  nothing  at  all  is  letter  ;  and 
that  is  the  most  consummate  virtue  which  ahows 
that  it  is  above  pecuniary  considerations,  eve& 
when  it  hss  the  beat  claim  to  them. 

As  some  bodies  are  able  to  bear  heat,  and  oth- 
era  cold,  but  those  are  the  strongeat  which  are 
equally  fit  to  endure  either ;  ao  the  vigor  and 
firmness  of  those  minda  are  the  greateat  which 
are  neither  elated  by  prosperity,  nor  broken  by 


*  Th«i«  wer««  som«  of  the  MaeedoDiaa  aobilitj,  whs 
were  then  at  Rome.  Valerias  Maxim os  lajt,  it  was  like  a 
•eoond  trianph  to  Emilias,  to  have  these  persons  assist  ia 
svniortiaf  his  bier,  which  was  aiioraed  with  represeotatioaa 
of  his  oonqoest  of  their  eoantry.  In  fhct,  it  was  mofs 
honorable  than  the  triumph  he  had  led  np,  because  thia  bofs 
witness  to  bis  hnmanitv,  and  the  other  only  to  his  valor. 

t  A  sayiof  of  his,  lo'his  son  Seipio,  is  worth  mentioniagi 
j| #eeri#«Mr«/  newer  rteee  kMie,  tut  when  he  itledto^, 
mUiMr  bv  Ik*  lirt  ueeeeeUw,  er  *f  s  rer jr  fmwefrM*  memim. 


MO 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES* 


■dvenity.  And  in  this  rs^peeC,  JBmitiiu  appean 
to  hmve  been  superior  ;  for,  in  the  great  and  so- 
Tere  mitfortane  of  the  Iom  of  hie  eone,  he  kept 
up  the  eame  dignity  of  carriafe  aa  In  the  midst  of 
Ihe  happieat  aucceaa.  But  Timoleon,  when  he 
had  acted  aa  a  patriot  ahould,  with  regard  to  bia 
brother,  did  not  let  hla  reaaon  aupport  him  againat 
hia  grief;  but  becoming  a  prey  to  aorrow  and  re- 


mone,  for  the  spafia  of  twanty  ytmn  hp 
not  ao  much  aa  look  upon  the  place  where  the 
public  buaineaa  was  tranaacted,  mach  leas  take  a 
part  in  it  A  man  ahould,  indeed,  be  afraid  and 
aalwmed  of  what  la  really  ahamefol;  bat  ta 
ahrink  under  erery  reflection  npoa  hia  cliaraetu'a 
though  it  apeaka  a  delicacy  of  tamper,  haa 
log  In  It  01  true  greatneai  of  mIniL 


PELOPIDAS, 


Cato  the  elder,  hearing  somebody  commend  a 
■lan  who  was  raahly  and  Indiscreetly  daring  in 
war,  made  tliis  just  obaervation,  that  thetewaa  great 
difference  between  a  due  regard  to  nahr  and  a  am- 
tmpt  of  life.  To  thla  purpose,  there  is  a  story  of 
one  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  who  was 
astonishingly  brave,  but  of  an  unhealthy  com- 
plexion, and  bad  habit  of  body.  The  king  asked 
nim  the  cause  of  his  paleness,  and  he  acknow- 
legded  that  he  had  a  private  infirmity.  He  there- 
fore gave  his  physiciaus  a  strict  charge,  tliat  if  any 
icmedy  could  be  found,  they  ahould  apply  it  with 
the  ntmost  care.  Thus  the  man  was  cured;  but 
then  he  no  longer  courted,  nor  risked  his  person 
as  before.  Antisonos  questioned  him  about  it, 
and  could  not  forbear  to  express  his  wonder  at 
the  change.  The  soldier  did  not  conceal  the 
real  cause,  **  You,  sir,"  said  he,  "  have  made  me 
less  bold,  by  delivering  me  from  that  misery, 
which  made  my  life  of  no  account  to  me.*'  From 
the  aame  way  of  arguing  it  was,  that  a  certain 
Sybarite  said  of  the  Spartans,  <*It  was  no  wouder 
if  they  ventured  their  lives  freely  in  battle,  since 
death  was  a  deliverance  to  them  from  such  a 
train  of  labors,  and  from  such  wretched  diet'* 
It  was  natural  for  the  Sybarites,*  who  were  dis- 
aoived  in  luxury  and  pleasure,  to  thiuk  that  Uiev 
who  despised  death,  did  It  not  from  a  love  or 
Tirtue  and  honor,  but  because  they  were  weary 
of  life.  But  In  fact,  the  Lacedemonians  thought 
It  a  pleasure  either  to  live  or  to  die,  as  virtue  and 
right  reason  directed  ;  and  so  this  epitaph  teati- 
fias: 

Nor  li(^,  nor  death  thaj  de«m'd  th«  lisppUritata; 

But  life  thal*»  glorious,  or  •  death  that**  gnat. 

For  neither  is  the  avoiding  of  death  to  be  found 
fault  with,  if  a  man  Is  not  dishonorably  fond  of 
life:  nor  Is  the  meeting  it  with  courage  to  be  com- 
mended, If  he  is  disgusted  with  life.  Hence  it  is, 
that  Homer  leads  out  the  boldest  and  bravest  of 
his  warriors  to  battle  always  well  armed:  and  the 
Grecian  lawgivers  punish  him  who  throws  away 
his  shield,  not  him  who  loses  his  sword  or  spear; 
thus  Instructing  us,  that  the  first  care  of  every 
nan,  especially  of  every  governor  of  a  city,  or 
eommander  of  an  army,  should  be,  to  defend  him- 
■elf,  and  after  that,  he  is  to  think  of  annoying 
the  enemy*  For  If,  according  to  the  comparison 
made  by  Iphicrates,  the  light-armed  resemble  the 
liands,  the  cavalry  the  feet,  the  main  bouy  of 
Infantry  the  breast,   and  the  girneral  the  head; 


*  The  Sybarite*  were  a  coIoiit  of  Oreeki,  who  settled  in 
aaoient  times  on  the  gulf  of  Tarentnia.  The  felicity  of 
Ibeir  sitaation,  their  wealth  and  power,  drew  tliem  into 
lazniy,  whioh  was  remarkable  to  a  proverb.  Bat  one  can* 
aot 'credit  the  extravagant  tilings  which  Athenans  relates 
•r  them.  Their  chief  city,  which  at  first  was  called  Syba- 
rla,  ifMB  a  river  of  that  aame,  was  afterward  named  Thn- 
flaai,  or  Tbiuii. 


then  that  general  who  auffers  hlmaelf  to  1m  cnr* 
ried  away  by   hia  impetuosity,  ao  as  te  expoaa 
himself  to  needless  hazards,  not  only  eodangeia 
his  own  life,  but  tlie  lives  of  his  whole  armj^ 
whose  safety  depends  upon  his.     CallicratidM^ 
therefore,  though  otherwise  a  great  noan,  did  not 
answer  the  soothsayer  well,  who  deaired  him  not 
to  expose  himself  to  danger,  because  the  entrails 
of  the  vicUm  threatoned  his  life.     »SparU,^  said 
he,  *'ls  not  bound  up  In  one  man."     For  in  bat- 
tle, he  was  indeed  but  one,  when  acting  under 
the  orders  of  another,  whether  at  sea  or  lead;  but 
when  he  had  tlie  command,  he  virtually  compre- 
hended the  whole  force  in  himself;  00  that  ha 
was  no  longer  a  single  person,  when  such  n um- 
bers must  perish  with  him.     Much  lietter  was 
tlie  saying  of  old  Antigonus,  when  he  was  going 
to  engage  in  a  sea-fight  near  the  isle  of  Amfroa 
Somebody  observed  to  him  Uiat  the  enemy'a  fleet 
was  much  larger  than  his:  **  For  how  many  ships 
then  dost  thou  reckon  me?"    He  repreaentad  the 
Importance  of  the  commander  great,  aa  in  fact  it 
is  when  he  is  a  man  of  experience  and  valor;  and 
the  first  duty  of  such  a  one  la  to  preaerva  hta 
who  preserves  the  whole. 

On  the  same  account  we  mnat  allow  tliat  Ti- 
motheus  expressed  himself  happily,  when  Chaiai 
ahowed  the  Atheniana  the  wounds  he  liad  re- 
ceived, when  their  general,  and  his  sliield  pierced 
with  a  apear:  "I,  for  my  part,"  eald  he,  '<was 
much  ashamed  when,  at  the  siege  of  Samos,  a 
javelin  fell  near  me,  aa  if  I  had  behaved  too  like 
a  young  man,  and  not  aa  became  the  commander 
of  so  great  an  armament"  For  where  the  aoale 
of  the  whole  action  tnma  upon  the  geaenLl*s 
riaking  his  own  person,  there  he  is  to  stand  the 
combat,  and  to  brave  the  greateat  danger,  without 
regarding  thoae  who  say,  that  a  good  ganeial 
should  die  of  old  age;  or,  at  leaat,  an  old  mao: 
but  when  the  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  his 
personal  bravery  is  but  small,  and  all  la  lost  hi 
caae  of  a  miscarriage,  no  one  then  expecta  that 
the  ffeneral  should  be  endangered,  by  exerting  too 
much  of  the  aoidler. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  premise  befors 
the  lives  of  Pelopidas  and  Marcellua,  who  were 
both  great  men,  and  both  perished  by  their  rash- 
ness. Both  were  excellent  soldiers,  did  honor  to 
their  country  by  the  greatest  exploits,  and  had  the 
most  formidable  adversaries  to  deal  with;  for  the 
one  defeated  Hannibal,  until  that  time  invlncibia, 
and  the  other  conquered  tlie  Lacedamonianik 
who  were  masters  both  by  sea  and  land;  and  yet 
at  last  they  both  threw  away  their  Uvea,  and  spilt 
their  blood  witliout  any  sort  of  discretion,  wnen 
the  times  most  required  such  men  and  such  gene- 
rals. From  this  resemblance  between  them,  wa 
have  drawn  their  parallel. 

Pelopidas,  the  son  of  Hlppodas,  waa  of  aa 


r£L0PIDA8. 
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nVfltxiovB  family  ia  ThobM*  w  was  also  Epuninon- 

ilas.     Brought  op  in  affloenca,  aiid  coinij]|  in  liia 

^outh  to  a  great  eatale,  he  applied  himMlf  to  ra- 

i«rve   attch   necessi^oas   peraons   aa   deserved  hia 

io\i\&\y,  to  abow  tbait  he  waa  really  master  of  his 

'ttcbea,  not  their  slave.     For  the  greatest  part  of 

oea,  aa  Aristotle  saya,  either  though  covetoosness 

oake  no  use  of   their  wealth,  or  else  abuse  it 

tkrougb  prodigality;  and  theae  live  perpetual  stavea 

to  their  pleasures,  aa  those  do  to  care  and  toil.  The 

THebans  with  grateful  hearts  enjoyed  the  liberality 

ard  munificenee  of  Pelopidas.  Epaminondas  alone 

coald  not  be  persuaded  to  abare  in  it.    Pelopidas, 

bovever,  partook  in  the  poverty  of  his  friend, 

glorying  in  a  plain neos  of  dress  and  slenderuess 

of  aiet,  indeCaUgable  in  labor,  and  plain  and  open 

in  his  conduct  in  the  highest  posta    In  short,  he 

was  like  Capaneos  in  Euripides, 

Whoic  opnlence  was  ^st, 
Aad  yti  bis  heart  wm  BOt  elated. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to  expend  more 
npoB  his  own  peraon  than  the  poorest  Theban. 
Ai  for  £paminondas,  poverty  was  his  inheritance, 
and  consequently  familiar  to  him,  but  be  made  it 
aUU  more  light  and  easy  by  philosophy,  and  by 
the  uniform  simplicity  ot  his  life. 

Pelopidas  married  into  a  noble  family,  and  bad 
several  children,  but  setting  no  greater  value 
upon  money  than  before,  and  devoting  all  bis 
time  to  the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
Impaired  bis  aubstanoe.  Aud  when  bhi  friends 
admouished  him,  that  monefi  wbieh  ha  negUeUd 
SOS  a  aery  necessary  thing:  It  is  ntetnary  indeed, 
said  be,  Jor  Nicodanua  there,  pointing  to  a  man 
that  was  both  lame  and  blind. 

Epaminondas  and  be  were  both  equally  inclined 
to  every  virtue,  but  Pelopidas  delighted  more  in 
Ibe  e^ercisee  of  the  body,  and  Epaminondas  in  the 
improvement  of  the  mind;  and  the  one  diverted 
binvelf  in  tlie  wiestliog-ring  or  in  hunting,  while 
the  other  spent  bis  hours  of  leisure  in  heariog  or 
reading  something  in  philosophy.     Among   the 
many  things  that  reflected  glory  upon  both,  there 
waa  nothing  which  men  of  sense  so  much  ad- 
mired as  that  atrict  and    inviolable    friendship 
wfaieh  subsisted  between  them  ft-om  first  to  last, 
in  all  the  high  posu  which  they  held,  both  military 
and  civil.     For  if  we  consider  the  administration 
of    Aiistides   and  Themistocles,  of  Clmon  and 
Pericles,  of  Nieias  and  AlcibiadM,  how  much  the 
common  concern  was  injured  by  tlieir  dissi^ntion, 
tiieir  euvy  and  jealousy  of  each  other;  and  then 
cast  oar  eyes  upon  the  mutual  kiiidneas  and  es- 
teem which  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas  inviola- 
bly preserved,  we  may  justly  call  these  colleagues 
In  civU  government  and  military  command,  and 
not  those  whose  study  it  was  to  gi^t  the  better  of 
each  otlier  rather  than  of  the  enemy.    The  true 
oanae  of  the  difference  was  the  virtue  of  these 
Thebans,  which  led  them  not  to  seek,  in  any 
of  their  measures,  their  own  honor  and  wealth, 
the  pursuit  of  which  is  always  attended  with  envy 
and  strife;  but  being  both  inspired  from  the  first 
with  a  divine  ardor  to  raise  their  country  to  the 
summit  of  glory,  for  this  purpose  they  availed 
themselves  of  the  achievements  of  each  otlier,  as 
if  tbey  had  been  tiieir  own. 

Bat  many  are  of  opinion,  that  their  eztraordi- 
liary  friendship  took  its  rise  from  the  campaign 
which  t^iey  made  at  Mantiuea,*  among  the  sue* 
eon  which  the  Tliebans  bad  sent  the  I^edemo- 

*  IVe  BBrt  take  eaie  not  to  confound  this  with  the  fiunoD* 
btttfe  at  Mantinea,  ia  which  ^amiaondai  waa  ilaia.  For 
Ikit  battle  waa  fba^t  ai^inatlhe  LacedaBmoaians,  aad  this 
&r  f^B  The  scUOB  here  apokea  of  wm  probably  abost  the 
£ri/«^U- ai-*ty-*ilJrt»' Olympiadr^ 


niaiis,  who  m  yet  mm  their  allies.  For,  being 
placed  together  among  the  heavy-armed  infantry, 
and  fighting  with  the  Arcadians,  that  wing  of  tba 
Lacedemonians  in  which  they  were,  gave  way 
and  was  broken;  whereupon  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas locked  their  shields  together,  and  re- 
pulsed all  that  attack^  them,  until  at  last  Pelopi- 
das, have  r^.eived  seven  Isrge  wounds,  fell  upon 
a  heap  of  friends  and  enemies  who  lay  oead 
together.  Epaminondas,  though  he  thought  thera 
was  no  life  left  In  him,  yet  stood  forward  to 
defend  bis  body  and  his  arms,  and  Iwing  deter- 
mined to  die  rather  than  leave  liis  companion  in  tiio 
power  of  his  enemies,  he  engaged  with  numbers 
at  once.  He  was  now  in  extreme  danger,  being 
wounded  in  the  breast  with  a  spear,  and  in  Ibe 
arm  with  a  sword,  when  Agesipolis,  king  of  tlM 
Lacedemonians,  brought  succoia  from  the  otlier 
wing,  and,  beyond  all  expectation,  delivered  them 
both. 

After  this,  the  Spartans,  in  appearance,  treated 
the  Thebans  as  friends  and  allies,*  but,  in  reality, 
they  were  suspicious  of  their  spirit  and  power; 
particularly  they  hated  the  party  of  Ismenlas  and 
Aodroclides,  in  which  Pelopidas  waa,  as  attached 
to  liberty  and  a  popular  government  Therefore 
Arehlas,  Loontidas,  and  Philip,  men  Inclined  to 
an  oligarcy,  and  rich  withal,  and  ambitions,  per- 
suaded Phabidas,  the  Lacedemonian,  who  was 
marching  by  Thebes  with  a  body  of  troopa,!  to 
seize  the  castle  called  Cadmea,  to  drive  the  oppo- 
site party  out  of  the  city,  and  to  put  the  admiuia- 
tration  into  the  handi  of  the  nobility,  subject  to 
the  inspection  of  the  Lacedemonlana  Phebldas 
llstenea  to  the  proposal,  and  coming  upon  the 
Thebans  unexpectedly,  during  the  feast  of  dis 
TheamophoriaX,  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
citadel,  and  seized  Ismenlas,  and  carried  him  to 
Liacedemon,  where  he  was  put  to  death  soon 
after.  Pelopidas,  Plierenicus,  and  Androclides, 
with  many  others  that  fled,  were  aentenced  to 
banishment.  But  Epaminondas  remained  upon 
the  spot,  being  despised  for  his  philosophy,  ss  % 
man  who  would  not  intermeddle  with  affairs,  and 
for  his  poverty,  as  a  man  of  no  power. 

Though  the  Lacedemonians  took  the  command 
of  the  army  from  Phebldas,  and  fined  him  In  a 
hundred  thousand  drachmas,  yet  they  kept  a  gar- 
rison in  the  Cadmea  notwithstanding.  All  tlie  rest 
of  Greece  was  surprised  at  this  absurdity  of  tbeiny 
in  punishing  the  actor,  and  yet  authorising  liio 
action.  As  for  the  Thebans,  who  bad  losftbeir 
ancient  form  of  government,  and  were  brought  Into 
subjection  by  Archies  and  Leontidas,  there  was 
no  room  for  them  to  hope  to  be  delivered  from 
their  tyranny,  which  was  supported  in  such  a  man- 
ner by  the  power  of  the  Spartans  that  it  could  not 
be  polled  down,  unless  those  Spartans  could  bo 
deprived  of  their  dominion  both  by  sea  and  land. 

Nevertheless,  Lieontidas,  having  got  intelligenoe 


•  Darinff  the  whole  Peloponnealan  war,  SparU  fonod  a 
very  fkithtnl  ally  in  the  Tbebant;  and  onder  the  conato- 
nance  of  Sparta,  the  Thebans  recovered  the  goveroment  of 
BflBOtia,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  on  accooat  of 
their  defection  to  the  Peraians.     However,  at  length  thev 

Sew  ao  powerful  and  headstrong,  that  when  the  peace  of 
ntalcidaa  came  to  be  sobacribed  to,  they  refnsed  to  coao 
into  it,  and  were  with  no  snail  difflcnity  overawed  aad 
forced  into  it  by  the  confederates.  We  learn,  indeed,  from 
PolybiDs,  that  thongh  the  Laoedamonlana,  at  that  iieaoe, 
declared  all  the  Grecian  cities  free,  they  did  not  withdraw 
'    •         '         '  'them. 

kinat  Olynthna,  when  Le<m* 


their  ganiaona  ftom  aay  one  of  them. 

t  Pbebtdas  waa  marohing  ag ainat  O  , 
tidaa  or  Leontiadea,  one  of  the  two  polemarclia,  betraved 


to  hin  the  town  and  eitadel  of  Thebea.    Tbia  happeaed  ia 
liie  third  year  of  the  ainotv-aiath  Olympiad,  ihiao  haadnd 
aad  aevent7-fonr  years  before  the  Chriatiaa  era. 
X  The  womoB  ware  oalabratiag  tbia  foaat  hi  ibe 
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PLUTARCH'S    LIVES. 


OMt  iSkb  exilM  irara  at  Atheai,  and  that  tliay 
iFere  treated  there  with  mat  refard  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  00  leei  leapected  by  the  nobility,  foimed 
•ecret  dedgns  against  their  lives.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  employed  certain  nnknown  aaaassins,  who 
tooi(  off  Aodroelides;  bat  all  the  rest  escaped. 
Letters  were  also  sent  to  tlie  Athenians  Irom 
fiparta,  insist! ng  that  they  should  not  l>arbor  or 
encourage  exiles,  but  drive  them  out  as  penons 
declared  by  tlie  confederates  to  be  common  ene- 
mies; but  the  Athenians,  agreoable  to  their  usual 
and  natural  humanity,  as  well  as  In  gratitude  to 
the  city  of  Thebes,  would  not  suffer  Uie  least  in- 
jury to  be  done  to  tlie  exiles,  for  tlie  Thebans  had 
greatly  assisted  in  restoring  the  democracy  at 
Athens,  having  made  a  decree  tJiat  if  any  Allie- 
oian  should  march  armed  through  BcBotia  against 
the  tyrants,  he  should  not  meet  with  the  least 
hindrance  or  molestation  in  that  eoouiry. 

Peiopidas,  though  he  was  one  of  tlie  youngest,* 
applied  to  each  exile  in  particular,  as  well  as  ha- 
rangued them  in  a  body;  urgine  *<That  It  was 
both  diahouorable  and  impious  t4»  leave  their  na- 
tive city  enslaved  and  garrisoned  by  an  enemy; 
and,  meanly  coutenled  with  tlieir  own  lives 
and  safety,  to  wait  for  the  decrees  of  the  AUie- 
niausi  and  to  make  their  court  to  the  popular 
orators;  but  that  they  ought  to  run  every  haiard 
in  so  glorious  a  caus<^,  imitating  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  Thrasybulus;  for  as  he  advanced 
from  Thebes  to  crush  the  tyrants  in  Athens,  so 
■liould  they  march  from  Athens  to  deliver 
Thebes." 

Thus  persuaded  to  accept  his  proposal,  they 
sent  privately  to  their  friends  who  were  left  beliiud 
In  Thebes,  to  acquaint  them  with  tlieir  resolution, 
which  was  highly  approved  of;  and  Charon,a  per- 
•on  of  the  first  rana ,  ofiered  his  house  for  tneir 
reception.  Phllidas  found  means  to  be  appointed 
secretary  to  Arehias  and  Philip,  who  were  then 
PUetMrela;  and  as  for  Bpaminondas,  he  had  ta- 
ken pains  all  along  to  inspire  the  youth  with  senti- 
ments of  bravery.  For  he  desired  them  in  the  pnblic 
axercises  to  try  the  Iiacedsmoniuns  at  wrestling, 
and  when  he  saw  them  elated  with  success,  he 
«aed  to  tell  them,  by  way  of  reproof,  "That  they 
abould  rather  be  asnamed  of  their  meanneas  of 
■pirit  in  remaining  subject  to  those  to  whom,  in 
•tiength,  they  were  so  much  superior.** 

A  day  being  fixed  for  putting  their  designs  in 
axectttion,  it  was  agreed  among  the  exiles,  that 
Phrenicus  with  the  rest  should  stay  at  Thriasiom, 
while  a  few  of  the  youngest  should  attempt  to  get 
•ntraoce  first  into  the  city;  and  that  if  these  happen- 
ed to  be  surprised  by  ihe  enemy,  tlie  others  should 
take  care  to  provide  for  their  children  and  their 
parents.  Pelopidas  was  tlie  first  that  offered  to 
be  of  tliis  party,  and  then  Melon,  Democlides,  and 
Theopompus,  all  men  of  noble  blood,  who  were 
united  to  each  otlier  by  the  most  faithful  friend- 
ship, and  who  never  had  any  contest  but  which 
should  be  foremost  in  the  race  of  glory  and  valor. 
These  adventurers,  who  were  twelve  in  number, 
having  embraced  those  Uiat  stayed  behind,  and 
sent  a  messenger  before  them  to  Charon,  set  out 
In  their  under  garments,  with  dogs  and  hunting 
poles,  that  none  that  met  them  might  have  any 
auspicion  of  what  they  were  about,  and  that  they 


*  XenophoD,  in  the  aoeoaiit  whieli  he  fives  of  tbii  traai- 
setioB,  does  not  lo  nmoh  u  mooUoo  Pelopiilas.  Hii  siioece 
In  tbi«  retpeot  wet  probablj  owing  to  hia  paitielity  to  hi* 
bore  Afeiilaos,  whose  glory  be  might  think  would  be 
selipMcT  bv  that  of  Pelopidas  aad  bis  worthy  eoHeagae 
Epamiaonaas:  for  of  tlie  latter,  too,  he  speaks  veiy  apa- 


might  aaem  to  beonly  hmtter  a  Vaattng  «boat  fv 

game. 

When  their  measanger  came  to  Cbaron,  and  ne- 
quainted  him  that  that  thev  were  on  their  way  to 
Thebes,  the  near  approach  of  dAn^er  ehangad 
not  his  resolution :  be  behaved  like  a  man  of 
honor,  and  made  prepirations  to  rec^ve  them. 
Hipposthenidas,  who  was  also  in  Cfae  oecret,  was 
not  by  any  means  an  ill  man,  but  Father  m  frien^ 
to  his  country  and  the  exiles;  yet  he  wanted 
that  firmness  which  the  present  emergency 
and  the  hazardous  point  of  execntion  required 
He  grew  giddv,  as  it  were,  at  the  tliougrht  of  the 

frreat  danger  they  were  about  to  pluDgre  iu,  and  a* 
ast  opened  his  eyes  enough  to  see,  that  they 
were  attempting  to  shake  the  Lacedaemonian 
government,  and  to  free  themselves  from  that 
power  without  any  other  dependence  than  on  that 
of  a  few  indigent  peraons  and  exilea.  Me  therefore 
went  to  his  own  house  without  saying-  a  word, 
and  dispatehed  one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and 
Pelopidas,  to  desire  them  to  defer  their  enterprise 
for  the  present,  to  return  to  Athens,  and  to  wait 
until  a  more  favorable  opportunity  ofRsred. 

Chlidoo,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the    man 
sent  upon  this  business,  went  home  in  all   haste, 
took  his  hone  out  of  the  stable,  and  called  for  tiie 
bridle.     His  wife  being  at  a  loss,  and  not  able    to 
find  it,  said  ahe  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbor.  Upon  this, 
words  arose,  and  mutual  reproaches  followed;  the 
woman  venting  bitter  imprecations,  and  wishing 
the  journey   might  be  fatal,   both  to    him,  and 
those  that  sent  him.    So   that    Chlidon   bavins 
spent  great  part  of  the  day  in  the  aquabbie,  and 
looking  upon  what  had  happened    as    ominons, 
laid  aside  all  thoughts  of  tiie  journey,  and  went 
elsewhere.    So  near  was  this  great  and   glorious 
undertaking  to  being  disconcerted  at  the  very  en- 
trance. 

Pelopidas  and  his  company,  now  in  the  dreas 
of  peasants,  divided  and  entered  the  town  at  dif- 
ferent quartera  while  it  was  yet  day.  And,  as 
the  cold  weather  was  setting  in,*  there  happened 
to  be  a  sharp  wind  and  a  shower  of  snow,  which 
concealed  them  the  better  ;  most  people  retiring 
into  their  houses,  to  avoid  the  inclemenry  of  the 
weather.  But  those  that  were  concerned  in  the 
affair,  received  them  as  they  came,  and  conducted 
them  immediately  to  Charon's  house  ;  the  exiles 
and  otliera  making  up  the  number  of  lorty-elght 

As  for  the  affaire  of  the  tyrants,  they  stood 
thus:  Phllidas,  their  secretary,  knew  (as  we  said) 
the  whole  design  of  the  exiles,  and  omitted  noth- 
iog  that  might  contribute  to  its  success.  He  had 
invited  Archlas  and  Philip  some  time  before,  to 
an  entertainment  at  his  house  on  that  day,  and 
promised  to  introduce  to  them  some  women,  in 
order  that  those  who  were  to  attack  tliem,  might 
find  them  dissolved  In  wine  and  pleasure.  They 
had  not  yet  drunk  very  freely,  when  a  repor 
reached  them,  which,  though  not  false,  seemed 
nncertein  and  obscure,  that  tlie  exiles  were  con- 
cealed somewhere  in  the  city.  And  though  Phili- 
das  endeavored  to  turn  the  discourse,  Archia 
sent  an  ofiicer  to  Charon,  to  command  his  imme- 
diate attendnnee.  By  this  time  it  was  grown 
dark,  and  Pelopidas  and  his  companions  were  pre* 
paring  for  action,  having  already  put  on  tneir 
breast-plates  and  girt  their  swords,  when  sudden- 
ly there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door;  whereupon 
one  ran  to  it,  and  asked  what  the  pereon's  business 


*  The  Spartans  teised  oa  the  Cadmea  aboat  the  niddla 
of  samner,  in  the  year  already  meotioned,  a.nd  it  wai 
ion  then  in  the  beginniaf  of  wiauit  ia  lbs  fini 
liM  baadiodUi  Olynpiaa.^ 
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iad  hsviag  levaad  firam  the  «ffiMr  Uiat  fie 
»Bt  by  the  Polcmarehs  to  (etch  Charoo,  be 
kroa^lii  ia  the  news  in  greet  confasion.     They 
wef«  iiaeaiiB4Nie  in  their  opieion,  that  the  afikir 
vas   diecoTeied,  aad   that  every    maa  of   them 
was    loat.  before  they  had  perfonned    any  thing 
vhieh    became  their   valor.      Nevertheless,  they 
UkoQght  it  proper  that  Charon  ahould  obey  the 
Older,  aad  go  lx>Jdly  to  the  tyrants.    Charon  was 
A    man  of  great  intrepidity  and  conrsge  in  dan- 
Sers   that  threatened  only   bimeelf,  but  then  he 
V5tf  mach  mSSocied  on  account  of  his  friends,  and 
a/raid  that  he  should  lie  under  sone  suspicion  ^f 
treachery,  if  so  many  brave  cilixens  sboutd  per- 
Lafa.     Tt^refore,  se  he  was  ready  to  depart,  he 
Look  hU  son,  who  was  yet  a  child,  bat  of  a  beau- 
ty and  strength  beyond  thoee  of  his  yean,  out  of 
unc  women's  apartnienl,aDd  put  him  in  the  Ikands 
of  Peioptdas,  deciriug, "  That  if  he  foand  him  a 
traiiM-y  he  would  tn-at  that  child  as  an  enemy, 
asd    not   span  its  life.*'     Many  of  them    sited 
tears,  wlien  Ihey  saw  the  eoneem  and  magnan- 
iiDity  of  Charon;  and  all  expressed  Iheir  uneasiness 
at  his  thinking  any  of  them  so  dastardly  and  so 
BBch  disconcerted  with  the  present  danger,  se  to 
be  eapable  of  suspecting  or  blaming  bin  in  the 
lease     They  begged  of  him,   therefore,  not    to 
leave  his  son  with  them,  but  to  remove  him  out 
of  the  reach  of  what  might  possibly  happen,  to 
some   place   where,  safe  from    the    tyrants,  he 
might   be    broaght  up  to  be  an  avenger  of  his 
country  and  his  friends.      Bnt  Charon  refused  to 
remove  him,  **  For  what  life,"  said  he,  **  or  what 
delivezanoe  coald  I  wish  him  that  would  be  more 
glorioos  than  his  falling  honorably  with  his  father 
and  so  many  of  his  friends?'*    Then  he  addresbed 
binioelf    ta   a   prayer  to    the  gods,  and  having 
embraeed  and  encouraged  them  all,  he  went  out; 
endeavoriBg  by  the  way  to  compose  himself,  to 
{Qna  his  countenance,  and  to  assume  a  tone  of 
voice  very  difieient  from  the  real  state  of  his 
miiid. 

When  lie  was  come  to  the  door  of  the  honse,  Ar- 
cbias  and    Phiiidas  went  out   to  him  and  said, 
'*  What  person^  are  these  Charon,  who,  as  we  are 
ialbraned.  are  lately  come  into  the  town,  and  are 
concealed  and  coantenauced  by  some  of  tlie  citi- 
sena  ?  "     Charon  was  a  little  flnttered  at  first, 
bat   soon  recovering   himself,  he  asked,   **Whu 
tbooe  penoBS  they  spoke  of  were,  and  by  whom 
harbored  7  "     And   finding  that  Archies  had  no 
dear  aecoont  of   the    matter,  concluded    from 
thence  that  his  information  came  not  from  any 
peraon   that  was  privy  to  the  desiffo,  and  there- 
tore,  said,  "Take  cafe  that  you  do  net  disturb 
yourselves   with  vaia   rumors.    However,  I  will 
make  y»e  best  inquiry  J  ean ;  for,  perhaps,  notli- 
lag  of  this  kind  ougtit  to  be  disregarded."     Phili- 
du,  who   was  by,  commended  his  prudence,  and 
eondoeting  Archies  in  again,  plied  him  strongly 
with  liquor,  and  prolonged  tlie  carousal  by  keep- 
ing up  their  expectation  of  the  women. 

W  ben  Cbarvo  was  returned  home,  be  found 
bla  friende  prepared,  not  to  conquer  or  to  preserve 
their  lives,  hot  to  sell  them  dear,  and  to  fall  glo- 
lionsly.  He  told  Pelopidas  the  truth,  but  con- 
cealed it  from  the  rest,  pretending  that  Archias 
bad  discoursed  with  him  about  other  mstteni.* 

'I  he  first  Btorm  was  scarcely  blown  over  when 
fortune  rsised  a  second.     For  there  arrived  an  ex- 


•Tbei*  «ppean  re  nacesiitj  for  thli  ■rtiflee;  and,  in- 
rfM,  PTolareJi,  is  his  treat'iM  eODcerninf  the  mdIiu  of 
SmiiIm,  sars,  that  Charon  came  back  to  the  little  band  of 
UlrJatswttfa  a  nleaasnt  ooantenaace,  and  gave  ttiaaa  all  an 
acMtst  ef  wfcat  had  paaaMi,  withoni  tho  loaat  diagai«e. 


pieof  from  Athens  with  n  leCler  tirom  Arebias, 
high  priest  there,  to  Arohlas  his  namesake  and 
particular  friend,  not  filled  with  vain  and  ground- 
less surmises,  but  containing  a  clear  narrative  of 
the  whole  affair,  as  was  found  afterward.  The 
messenger  being  admitted  to  Archies,  now  al- 
most intoxicated,  as  he  deltvered  the  letter,  ssM, 
*<  The  person  who  sent  this,  deeired  that  it  might 
be  reed  Immedfaitely,  for  It  contains  bosiness  of 
great  importance."  But  Archias  receiving  it, 
said,  smiling,  Bu§Uie99  Uh-morrvw  Then  he  put 
it  under  the  bolster  of  his  couch,  and  resumed 
tlie  conversation  with  Phiiidas.  This  saying, 
hutineM  to-morrow^  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  con- 
tinues so  among  the  Greeks  to  this  day. 

A  good  opportunity  now  oflering  for  the  ex- 
ecution of  their  purpose,  the  friends  of  liberty 
divided  themselves  into  two  bodies,  and  nliied 
out  Pelopidas  and  Democlidas  went  against  Leon- 
tidas  and  Hypates,*  who  were  neighbors,  and 
Charon  and  Melon  against  Archias  and  Philip. 
Charon  and  his  company  put  women's  clothes 
over  tlieir  armor,  and  wore  thick  wreaths  of  pine 
and  poplar  upon  their  heads  to  shadow  their  faces. 
As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  door  of  the  room 
where  the  guests  were,  the  company  shouted  and 
clapped  their  hands,  believing  them  to  lie  the  wo- 
men whom  they  liad  so  long  expected.  When  the 
pretended  women  had  looked  round  the  room,  and 
distinctly  surveyed  all  llie  guests,  they  drew  their 
swords;  and  making  at  Archies  and  Philip  across 
the  table,  tliey  sliowed  yrho  they  were.  A  small 
part  of  the  company  wnre  persuaded  by  Phiiidas 
not  to  intermeddle:  the  rest  engaged  in  the  com- 
Iwt,  and  stood  up  for  the  Poletnarck$,  but,  being 
disordered  with  wine,  were  easily  dispatched. 

Pelopidas  and  his  party  had  a  more  difl&cnU 
affair  of  it.  They  had  to  do  with  Leontidas,  a 
sober  and  valiant  man.  They  found  the  door 
made  fast,  for  he  was  gone  to  bed,  and  they 
knocked  a  long  time  before  anybody  heard.  At 
last  a  servant  perceived  it,  and  came  down  and 
removed  the  bar;  which  he  had  no  sooner  done, 
than  they  pushed  open  the  door,  and  rushing  iui 
threw  the  man  down,  and  ran  to  the  bed-cham* 
ber.  Leontidas,  conjecturing  by  the  noise  and 
trampling  what  the  matter  was,'  leaped  from  his 
t>ed  and  seized  his  sword;  but  he  forgot  to  put  out 
the  lamps,  which,  had  he  done,  it  would  have  lefl 
them  to  fall  foul  on  each  other  in  th«)  dark.  Be- 
ing therefore,  fully  exposed  to  view,  he  met  them 
at  the  door,  and  with  one  stroke  laid  Cephisodo- 
rus,  who  was  the  firat  man  that  attempted  to 
enter,  dead  at  hie  feet.  He  encountered  Pelopidas 
•next,  and  the  narrowness  of  the  door,  together 
with  the  dead  body  of  Cephisodorus  lying  in  the 
way,  made  the  dispute  long  and  doubtful.  At 
last  Pelopidas  prevailed,  and  having  slain  Leon- 
tidas, he  marched  Immediately  with  his  little  band 
against  Hy pates.  They  got  Into  his  house  In  the 
same  manner  as  they  did  into  the  other;  bnt  he 
quickly  perceived  them,  made  his  escape  into  a 
neighbor's  house,  whither  they  followed,  and  die* 
patched  him. 

This  affair  being  over,  they  joined  Melon,  and 
sent  for  the  exiles  they  had  left  in  Attica.  They 
proclaimed  liberty  to  all  the  Thebans,t  and  armed 
such  as  came  over  to  them,  taking  down  the 
spoils  that  were  suspended  npou  the  porticos, 
and  tlie  arms  out  of  the  shops  of  the  armorers 


*  Tbaia  war*  not  invitad  to  the  mitaruinniaat,  bacaaae 
Arabias,  azpactio;  to  naat  a  woman  of  grant  dlaUnetioot 
did  not  cboeaa  tliat  L«ontidna  aiionld  bo  ibara. 

t  Peiopidaa  alio  aent  Philidaa  to  alt  tha  jaila  ia  th«  olty, 
to  raloasa  thoM  faiavo  Tbabnas  wbea  tbe  iyianaio  Spar 
tnaa  Iwpi  ia  fatten. 
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and  nrord-cvtlMt.  EptmiBonoaf  •  and  Goivlda> 
eune  ta  their  aidstaDee,  with  a  contidomble  bodv 
of  young  men  and  a  oeiact  number  of  the  old, 
whom  they  had  collected  and  armed. 

The  whole  city  wae  now  la  great  terror  and 
confusion;  the  houeei  were  filled  with  lights,  and 
the  streets  with  men,  running  to  and  fro.  The 
people,  however,  did  not  vet  assemble;  but  being 
astoui^ed  at  what  had  happened,  and  knowing 
nothing  with  certainty,  they  waited  with  impa- 
tleoco  for  the  day.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  have 
been  a  great  error  in  the  Spartan  officers,  that  they 
did  not  immediately  sally  out  and  fall  upon  them; 
for  their  garrison  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  men, 
and  Uiey  wire  joined  beside  by  many  people  from 
the  city.  But  terrified  at  the  shouts,  the  lights, 
the  hurry,  and  confusion  that  were  on  every  side, 
they  contented  themselves  with  preserving  the 
citadel. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  exiles  from  Attica 
came  in  armed;  the  people  complied  with  the 
summons  to  assemble;  and  Epaminondas  and 
Gorgidas  presented  to  them  Pelopldaa  and  his 
party,  surrounded  by  the  priests,  who  carried  gar- 
lands in  their  hands,  and  called  upon  the  citizens 
to  exert  themselvM  for  their  gods  and  their  conn- 
try.  Excited  by  this  appearance,  the  whole  as- 
sembly stood  up,  and  received  them  with  great 
acclamations  as  their  benefactors  and  deliverers. 

Pelopidas,  then  elected  governor  of  fioeotia, 
together  with  Melon  and  Charon,  immediately 
blocked  up  and  attacked  the  citadel,  hastening  to 
drive  out  the  LAcedtfmonians,  and  to  recover  the 
Ctulmea,i  before  succors  could  arrive  from  Sparta. 
And,  indeed,  he  was  but  a  little  beforehano  with 
them;  for  they  had  but  just  surrendered  the  place, 
and  were  returning  home,  according  to  capitula- 
tion, when  they  met  Cleombrotus  at  Megara, 
marching  toward  Thebes  with  a  great  army. 
The  Spartans  called  to  account  tlie  three  Harmo9- 
lea  omcers  who  had  commanded  in  the  Cadmea, 
and  signed  the  capitulation.  Hermlppidas  and 
Areissus  wore  executed  for  it,  and  tho  third, 
named  Dysaoridas,  was  so  severely  fined,  that  be 
was  forced  to  quit  Peloponnesus.^ 

This  action  of  Pelopidas  ^  was  called  by  the 
Greeks,  sister  to  that  of  Thresybulus,  on  account 
of  their  near  resemblance,  not  only  in  raap^ct  of 
the  great  virtues  of  the  men,  and  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  combat,  but  the  success  with  which 
fortune  crowned  them.  For  it  Is  not  easy  to  find 
anotiier  instance  so  remarkable,  of  the  few  over- 
comior  Uie  many,  and  the  weak  the  strong,  mere- 
ly by  dint  of  courage  and  conduct,  and  procuring 
by  these  means,  such  great  advantages  to  their 
country.  But  the  change  of  affairs  which  followed 
upon  this  aciion  rendered  it  still  more  glorious. 
For  the  war  which  humbled  the  pride  of  the 
Spartans,  and  deprived  them  of  their  empire  both 


*  EpaniDondM  did  not  join  th«m  sooner,  booanse  h«  wai 
sfnia  Umt  um>  muoh  innocent  blood  woold  b«  shod  wiUi 
tho  r"i''y* 

tAt  it  is  not  probablo  that  tha  rafalning  to  atronf  a  place 
■honid  be  the  wotk  of  a  day,  or  have  been  effected  with  to 
•nail  a  force  ai  Pelopidas  then  had,  we  must  have  recoorse 
to  Diodoras  Sicoias  end  Xenophon,  who  tell  ns,  that  the 
Atheninnt,  early  on  the  next  morning,  after  the  seizing  on 
the  city,  sent  the  Theban  general  five  thonsand  foot  and 
two  thonsand  horse;  and  that  several  other  bodies  of  troops 
eaotie  in  from  the  cities  of  Bosotia,  to  the  number  of  about 
teven  thoosand  more;  that  Pelopidas  besieged  the  place  in 
Ibrm  with  them,  and  thiit  it  held  out  severiQ  days,  and  snr> 
rendered  at  length  for  want  of  provisions.  Diodvr.  SiVv/., 
lib.  XV :  JTmuvZ.  Kv. 

%  It  was  a  maxim  with  the  Spartans,  to  die  sword  In 
band,  in  defenae  of  a  place  committed  to  their  care. 

i  M.  Dacier  gives  a  narallcl  between  the  conduct  of  this 
aoCioB,  and  that  of  the  prince  of  Moaaeo,  in  driving  a 
ipiiiih  f  airiaoB  oat  of  hia  Iowa. 


by  sea  and  land,  took  its  rise  from  thai  nig^t, 
when  Pelopidas,  without  taking  town  or  castle. 
but  being  only  one  out  of  twelve  who  entercci  & 
private  bouse,  loosened  and  broke  to  pieces  C^ 
we  may  express  truth  by  a  metaphor)  the  eHmlMm 
of  the  Spartan  government,  until  then  iotiii.iii«Ml 
indissoluble. 

The  Lacedemonians  soon  entering  Bmotia  ^^^itii 
a  powerful  army,  die  Athenians  wer«  stmck  writh. 
terror;  and  renouncing  their  alliance  witla    tbe 
Thebans,  they  took  cognisance.  In  a  judicial  inrsy, 
of  all  that  continued  in  the  interest  of  that  peoplec 
some  they  put  to  death,  some  they  banished*  and 
upon  others  they  laid  heavy  fines.    Tiie  Tbebaas 
being  thus  deserted  by  their  allies,  tlieir  affiairs 
seemed  to  be  in  a  desperate  situation.    But  Pelopi- 
das and  Gorgidas,  who  then  liad  the  comnaa-iid 
in  BcBOtia,  sought  means  to  embroil  tbe  Athenians 
again  with  the  Spartans;  and  they  availed  them- 
selves of  this  stratagem.     There  was  a  Spartais 
named  Sphodrias,  a  man  of  mat  reputatioa  at*  a, 
soldier,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  sangalne    io 
his  hopes,  and  indiscreet  in  his  ambition.     This 
man  was  left  with  some  troops  at  Thespis,    to 
receive  and  protect  such  of  the  Bootians  aa  miet&t 
come  over  to  the  Spartans.    To  him  Pelopidas 
privately  sent  a  merenant  in  whom  he  could  con- 
fide;* well  provided  with  money,  and  with  pro- 
posals tliat  were  more  likely  to  prevail  than  the 
money:  <*  That  It  became  him  to  undertake  soma 
noble  enterprise— to  surprise  the  Piraeus,  for  in- 
stance, by  falliiig  suddenly  upon  the  AtheniaBa^ 
who  were  not  provided  to  receive  him:  for  thai 
nothing  could  be  so  agreeable  to  the  Spartans  as  to 
be  masters  of  Athens;  and  that  the  Thebans:  novr 
incensed  against  the  Athenians,  and  considering 
them  as  traitors,  would  lend  them  no  maiuser  of 
assistance." 

Sphodrias,  suffering  himself  at  last  to  be  per- 
suaded, marched  Into  Attica  by  nisht,  and  ad^ 
vanoed  as  far  £leusis.t  Then  the  hotifCs  of  hi* 
soldiers  began  to  fail,  and  fisdiog  Lis  dojign  di^ 
covered,  be  returned  to  Thcspiat,  after  he  had 
thus  brought  upon  the  LaoedcfSBcriins  a  long  and 
dangerous  war.  For  upon  thfj  the  Athenlana 
readily  united  with  the  Thebans;  and  having  fitted 
out  a  large  fleet,  they  sailed  rouod  Greece,  engas^ 
ing  and  receiving  such  as  were  inclined  to  shako 
off  the  Spartan  yoke. 

Meantime  the  Thebans,  bv  themselves,  frequent- 
ly  came  to  action  with  the  liOoedsmonians  in 
Bmotia,  not  in  set  battles,  indeed,  but  in  such  as 
were  of  considerable  service  and  improvement  to 
them;  for  their  spirits  were  raised,  their  bodies 
inured  to  tabor,  and,  by  being  used  to  these  ren- 
counters, they  gained  both  experience  and  courage. 
Hence  it  was,  Uiat  Antalcidos,  the  Spartan,  said  to 
Ageaiiaus,  when  he  returned  from  Boeotia  wonnd- 
ed,  Truljf  you  are  totU  pmdibr  the  inetrweHem  fov 
hate  ^aen  the  Thebane,  and  for  teaching  tibcnt  f&s 
art  of  tear  againat  ikdr  wUL  Though  to  speak 
properly,  Agesiiaus  was  not  their  instructor,  bat 
those  prudent  generals  who  made  choloe  of  fit 
opportunities  to  let  loose  the  Thebans,  like  so 
many  young  hounds,  upon  the  enemy;  and  when 
tliey  had  tasted  of  victory,  satisfied  w'ith  the  ardor 


*  This  is  Bsore  nrobable  than  what  Diodoras  Bicnlas  aaya; 
namely,  that  Cleombrotns,  without  anjr  order  from  ih» 
Kphari,  persuaded  Sphodrias  to  snrprise  tho  Pinans. 

t  They  hojied  to  have  reached  the  Pirvos  in  the  night, 
bnt  fonnd,  when  the  da?  appeared,  that  they  were  got  no 
farther  than  Eiensis.  Sphodrias,  nerceiving  that  he  waa 
discovered,  in  his  return,  plundered  the  Athenian  temio> 
ries.  The  Lacedemonians  recalled  Sphofiriaa,  and  tho 
Kpkari  proceeded  afainst  him;  bnt  Afesilans,  inflaeaccd 
by  his  son,  who  was  a  frieod  of  the  soa  of  Spodriaa,  hn»o(br 
him  oir. 


PELOPIDAB. 


4»7  bad  ahown,  bimu^t  l]i«n  off  amin  safe. 
Tlie  chief  honor  of  thw  wm  dae  to  relopldas. 
For  from  the  time  of  his  being  first  chosen  gene- 
i«l,  until  hb  death,  there  was  not  a  year  that  he 
was  ont  of  employment,  but  he  was  constantly 
either  captain  of  the  sacred  band,  or  ffovernor  of 
Boeotia.  And  while  he  was  employed,  the  Lace- 
dBmoolans  were  soveral  times  defeated  -by  the 
Thebans,  particnlarly  at  Plates,  and  at  Thespias, 
where  Phcebidab,  who  had  surprised  the  Cadmea, 
was  killed;  and  at  Taoagra,  where  Pelopldas  beat 
a  considerable  body,  and  slew,  with  his  own  hand, 
their  general  Panthoides. 

Bat  these  combats,  though  they  serred  to  ani- 
mate and  encourage  the  Tictors,  did  not  quite 
dishearten  the  vanquished.  For  they  were  not 
pitched  battles,  nor  regular  engagements,  but 
rather  advantages  gained  of  the  enemy,  by  well- 
timed  skirmisl^in  which  the  Thebans  sometimes 
pursoed,  and  sometimes  retreated. 

But  the  battle  of  Tegyrse,  which  was  a  sort  of 
Nelude  to  tliat  of  Leuctra,  lifted  the  character  of 
Pelopldas  ▼erv  high;  for  none  of  the  other  com- 
oianders  eonld  lay  claim  to  any  stiare  of  the 
honor  of  the  day,  nor  had  the  enemy  any  pretext 
to  cover  the  shame  of  their  defeat 

He  Icept  a  strict  eye  npon  the  city  of  Orcho- 
menus,*  which  had  adopted  the  Spartan  interest, 
and  j«ceived  two  companies  of  foot  for  its  defense, 
and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  make  himself 
master  of  it.  Being  informed  that  the  garrison 
were  gone  npon  an  expedition  into  Locris,  he 
hoped  to  talLe  the  town  with  ease,  now  it  was  des- 
titute of  soldiers,  and  therefore  hastened  thither 
with  the  aaered  band^  and  a  small  party  of  horse. 
Bo  I  finding,  when  he  was  near  tne  town,  that 
otlier  troops  were  coming  from  Sparta  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  tliat  were  marched  out,  he  led 
his  forces  bacli  again  by  Tegyrs,  along  the  sides 
mi  the  mountains,  which  was  the  only  way  he 
conid  pass:  for  all  the  flat  country  was  overflowed 
by  the  river  ilfelas,  which,  from  its  very  source, 
^reading  itself  into  marshes,  and  navigable  pieces 
oSr  srater,  made  the  lower  roads  impracticable. 

A  littie  below  tiiese  marshes,  stands  the  temple 
«f  Apollo  TegyrauB,  whose  oracle  there  has  not 
been  Jong  silent  it  flourished  most  in  the  Per- 
sian wars,  while  f^herates  was  high-priest  Here 
they  report  thst  Apollo  was  born  ;  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  neighboring  mountain  called  Delos,  the 
Melas  returns  into  its  chanueL  Behind  the  tem- 
ple rise  two  copious  springs,  whose  waters  are  ad- 
mirable for  tlieir  coolness  and  agreeable  taste. 
The  one  is  called  Pabn,  and  the  other  Olive,  to 
this  day  ;  so  that  Latona  seems  to  have  been  de- 
livered, not  between  two  trees,  but  two  foun- 
tains of  tliat  name.  Ptoum  too,  is  just  by,  from 
wiienoe,  it  is  said,  a  boar  suddenly  rushed  out  and 
frightened  her;  and  the  stories  of  rython  andTity- 
as,  the  acene  of  which  lies  here,  agree  with  their 
epinioB  who  say,  Apollo  wss  born  In  this  place. 
The  other  proofii  of  this  matter  I  omit  For  tra- 
dition does  not  recicon  this  deity  among  those  who 
were  bom  mortal,  and  afterward  were  changed 
nto  demi-gods ;  of  which  number  were  Her- 
ealoa  and  Bacchus,  who  by  their  virtues  were 
raised  from  a  frail  and  perishable  being  to  immor- 
tality :  but  he  is  one  of  those  eternal  deities  who 
were  never  born,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  those 
ancient  sages  that  have  treated  of  these  high 
points. 

The  Thebans  then  retreating  from  Orchome- 
Bos   toward    Tegyne,    the  Lacedemonians  who 

*  Thit  WM  one  ef  the  largest  and  most  considerable 
•ewM  ia  Bootia,  aad  etill  ganisoned  bj  the  Lacedamo. 


were  retaming  from  Loeiit  met  them  en  tha 
road.  As  soon  as  they  were  perceived  to  be  pass* 
ing  the  straits,  one  ran  and  told  PelonWas,  Wg 
are  fallen  into  the  enemy*»  handg.  Ana,  teky  nei 
they,  said  he,  into  owe  ?  At  the  same  time  he  or- 
dered the  cavalry  to  advance  from  the  rear  to  the 
front,  tliat  they  might  be  ready  for  the  attack ; 
and  the  infantry,  who  were  but  three  hundred,* 
he  drew  up  in  a  close  body  ;  hoping  that  where- 
ever  they  charged,  they  would  break  through  the 
enemy,  though  superior  in  numbers. 

The  Spartans  had  two  battalions.  Ephorus 
says,  their  battalion  consisted  of  five  hundred 
men,  but  Calllsthenes  makes  it  seven  hundred, 
and  Polybius  and  others,  nine  hundred.  Their 
PoUmarcha,  Gorgoleon  end  Theopompus,  pushed 
boldly  on  against  the  Thebans.  The  shock  be- 
gan in  a  quarter  where  the  generals  fought  in  per- 
son on  both  sides,  and  was  very  violent  and  furl- 
ons.  The  Spartan  commanders,  who  attacked 
Pelopldas,  wore  among  the  first  that  were  slain; 
and  all  that  were  near  them  being  either  killed  or 
put  to  flight,  the  whole  army  was  so  terrified,  thst 
they  opened  a  lane  for  the  Thebans,  through 
which  they  might  have  passed  safely,  and  contin- 
ued their  route  if  they  had  pleased.  But  Pelopi* 
das  disdaining  to  make  his  escape  so,  charged 
those  who  yet  stood  their  ground,  and  made  such 
havoc  among  them,  that  tiiey  fled  in  great  confu- 
sion. The  pursuit  was  not  continued  very  far, 
for  the  Thebans  were  afraid  of  the  Orchomenl- 
ans  who  were  near  the  place  of  battle,  and  of  the 
forces  just  arrived  from  Lacedsmon.  They 
were  satisfied  with  beating  them  in  fair  combat, 
and  making  their  retreat  through  a  dispersed  and 
defeated  army. 

Having,  therefore,  erected  a  trophy,  and  gath- 
ered the  spoils  of  the  slain,  they  retorned  home 
not  a  little  elated.  For  it  seems  that  in  all  their 
former  wars,  both  with  the  Greeks  and  barbarians, 
the  Lacedemonians  had  never  been  beaten,  the 
greater  number  by  the  less,  nor  even  by  equal 
numbers,  in  a  pitched  battle.  Thus  their  cour- 
age seemed  irresistible,  and  their  renown  so  much 
intimidated  their  adversaries,  that  they  did  not 
care  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  them  on  equal 
terms.  This  battle  first  taught  the  Greeks,  that 
it  Is  not  the  Eurotas,  nor  the  space  between  Ba- 
byce  and  Cnacion,  which  alone  produces  brato 
warriors,  but  wherever  the  youth  are  ashamed  of 
what  is  base,  resolute  in  a  good  cause,  and  more 
inclined  to  avoid  disgrace  than  danger,  there  are 
the  men  who  are  terrible  to  their  enemies. 

Gorgidas,  as  some  say,  first  formed  the  eaered 
band,  consisting  of  three  hundred  select  men, 
who  were  quartered  in  the  Cadmea,  and  main- 
tained and  exercised  at  the  public  expense.  They 
were  called  the  city  band,  for  citadels  in  those 
days  were  called  cities. 

•  •  »  If  a 

But  Gorgidas,  by  disposing  tliose  that  belongs 
ed  to  this  sucred  band  here  and  there  in  the  first 
ranks,  and  covering  the  front  of  his  infantry 
with  them,  gave  them  but  little  opportunity  to 
distinguish  themselves,  or  effectually  to  serve  the 
common  cause ;  thus  divided  as  they  were,  and 
mixed  with  other  troops  more  in  number  and  of 


•  This  small  body  was,  however,  the  rery  flower  of  the 
Tbeban  army,  and  was  dignified  by  the  names  of  the  tocrerf 
battalion  nnn  the  band  qf  Un>er$  (as  mentioned  below),  be. 
in<r  equally  famed  for  their  fuleHty  to  the  Theban  state,  and 
aifection  for  each  other.  8ome  fsbnloas  ihings  are  related 
of  them,  from  which  we  can  only  infer  that  they  were  a 
brave,  resolute  set  of  young  men,  who  had  vowed  fierpetaal 
friendship  to  each  other,  and  had  bound  themselves,  by  the 
strongest  ties,  to  stand  by  one  another  to  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood;  and  were  therefore  the  fitUst  to  be  employed 
ia  such  private  and  daagerou  expeditieas. 


PLUTARCH'S   LIVES. 


laferior  resdhitloii.  Bat  when  their  valor  appear- 
ed with  10  roach  Inater  al  Teryrv,  where  Ihey 
fonght  together*  and  cloee  to  the  person  of  their 
general,  Pelopidaa  would  nerer  part  them  after- 
ward, bat  kept  them  In  a  body,  and  constantly 
charged   at  the  head    of  them  in  the  moot  dan- 

Eeroos  attack.  For  as  horaes  go  faster  when 
arnaasod  together  In  a  chariot,  than  they  do 
when  driven  single,  not  becanse  their  united 
force  more  easily  breaks  the  air,  but  becanse 
their  spirits  are  raised  higher  by  emulation ;  so 
he  thought  the  coumge  of  brave  men  would 
be  most  irresistible,  when  they  were  acting  to- 
gether and  contending  with  each  other  which 
should  most  excel. 

But  when  the  Lacediemouians  had  made  peace 
with  tlie  rest  of  the  Greeks,  and  continued  the 
war  against  the  Thel>ans  only,  and  when  king 
Cleombrotns  had  entered  their  country  with  ten 
thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  they  were 
not  only  threatened  with  the  common  dangers  of 
war,  as  before,  but  even  with  total  extirpation  ; 
which  spread  the  utmost  terror  over  all  Besotla. 
As  Pelopidaa,  on  this  occasion,  was  departiair  for 
the  army,  bis  wife,  who  followed  him  to  the  door, 
besought  him,  with  tears,  to  take  care  of  himself, 
he  answered,  My  dear,  private  pereonM  are  to  be 
mdvued  to  take  core  of  themieivee,  but  peroono  in  a 
public  eharaeter  to  take  care  ofotkert. 

When  he  came  to  the  army,  and  fonnd  the 
general  officers  differing  In  opinion,  he  was  the 
first  to  close  In  with  that  of  Epaminondas,  who 
proposed  that  they  should  give  the  enemy  battle. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  then  one  of  thoae  that  com- 
manded in  chief,  bat  he  was  captain  of  the  $a- 
ered  band ;  and  they  had  that  confidenoe  in  him, 
which  was  dne  to  a  man  who  had  given  his  coun- 
try such  pledges  of  his  regard  for  liberty. 

The  reaoltttlon  thus  taken  to  haxard  a  battle, 
and  the  two  armies  in  sight  at  Leuctra,  Pelopidaa 
had  a  dream  which  gave  him  no  small  trouble. 
In  that  field  lie  the  bodies  of  the  daughters  of 
Scedasus,  who  are  called  Leuetridm,  from  the  place. 
For  a  rape  having  been  committed  upon  tbem 
by  some  Spartans  whom  they  had  hospitably  re- 
ceived into  their  house,  they  had  killed  them- 
selves,  and  were  buried  there.  Upon  this,  their 
father  went  to  Lacedemon,  and  demanded  that 
justice  should  be  done  upon  the  persona  who  had 
committed  so  detestable  and  atrocious  a  crime; 
and,  as  he  could  not  obtain  it,  he  vented  bitter 
imprecations  against  the  Spartans,  and  then  killed 
himself  upon  the  tomb  of  his  daughters. — 
From  that  time  many  prophesies  and  oracles 
forewarned  the  Spartans  to  beware  of  the  ven- 
ffeance  of  Leuctra  :  the  true  intent  of  which  but 
few  understood  ;  for  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  the 
place  that  was  meant,  there  being  a  little  mari- 
time town  called  Leuctrum,  in  Ijaconia,  and 
another  of  the  same  name  near  Megalopolis  in  Ar- 
cadia. Besides,  that  injury  was  done  to  the  daugh- 
ters of  Scedasos  long  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Pelopidas,  then,  as  he  slept  in  his  tent,  thought 
he  saw  these  younr  women  weeping  at  their 
tombs,  and  loading  tne  Spartans  with  impreca- 
tions, while  their  father  ordered  him  to  sacrifice  a 
red-haired  young  virgin  to  the  damaels,  if  he  de- 
sired to  be  victorious  In  the  ensuing  engagement 
This  order  appearing  to  him  cruel  and  unjust,  he 
rose  and  commnnicated  it  to  the  soothsayers  and 
the  generals.  Some  were  of  opinion,  that  it  should 
not  DO  neglected  or  disobeyed,  alleging,  to  the  pur- 
pose the  ancient  stories  of  MencDceus  the  son  of 
Creon,*  and  Macaria  the  daughter  of  Hercules; 

*  MoD«M)«iM  d«voted  himMlf  to  daath  for  the  heaeflt  of 
sl«  ooaatiy;  •»  did  iIm  Macana  Tor  thebeaafit  of  t|^o  Ila- 


and  the  mora  modem  Instanoe*  of  Phereeydea 
the  philosopher,  who  waa  pat  to  death  by  the 
Lacediemonians,  and  whose  skin  waa  preserved 
by  their  kings,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  some 
oracle;  of  Leonidaa,  who,  by  the  order  of  the 
oracle  too,  sacrificed  himself,  aa  it  were,  for  the 
aake  of  Greece  ;  and  lastly,  of  the  human  vic- 
tims offered  by  Themistocles  to  Bacchna-omea- 
les,  before  the  sea-fight  at  Salamia  ;  to  all  which 
aacrifiees  the  ensuing  success  gave  a  sanction. 
They  observed  also,  Uiat  Agesilaus,  setting  sail 
from  the  same  place  that  Agamemnon  did,  and 
against  the  same  enemiea,  and  seeing,  moreover, 
at  Aulius,  the  same  vision  of  the  goddess*  do 
manding  his  daughter  in  aacrifice,  through  an  ill- 
timed  tenderness  for  his  child,  refused  it;  the 
consequence  of  which  waa,  tfaft  his  expedition 
proved  unsuocessfol. 

Those  that  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  argued 
that  ao  barbarous  and  unjust  an  oflering  conid 
not  poaaibly  be  acceptable  to  any  superior  being; 
that  no  Tfphone  or  gianta,  but  the  father  of  gods 
and  men,  governed  the  world  :  that  it  was  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  gods  deliffbted  in  human  sac- 
rifices; and,  that  if  any  of  tnero  did,  they  ought 
to  be  disregarded  aa  impotent  beings,  since  such 
strange  and  corrupt  desires  could  not  exist  but  in 
weak  and  vieioua  minds. 

While  the  principal  officers  were  engaged  on 
this  subject,  and  Pelopidaa  was  more  perplexed 
than  ail  the  rest,  on  a  sodden  a  she  colt  quitted 
the  herd,  and  ran  through  the  camp  ;  and  when 
ahe  came  to  the  place  where  they  were  assembled, 
she  stood  still.  The  officers,  for  their  port,  only 
admired  her  color,  which  was  a  shining  red,  the 
stateliness  of  her  form,  the  vigor  of  her  motions, 
and  the  sprightiiaess  of  her  neighlugs;  but  Theo- 
critus, the  diviner,  understanding  the  thing  better, 
cried  out  to  Pelopidas, "  Here  comes  the  victim, 
fortunate  man  that  thou  art!  wait  for  no  otber 
virgin,  but  aacrifioe  that  which  Heaven  hath  sent 
thee  "  They  then  took  the  colt,  and  led  her  to 
the  tomb  of  the  virgins,  where,  after  the  usnal 
prayere,  and  the  ceremony  of  crowning  her,  thev 
offered  her  up  with  joy,  not  forgetting  to  pobiich 
the  vision  of  Pelopidas,  and  theaaeriTOO  required, 
to  the  whole  army. 

The  day  of  battle  being  come,  Epaminondas 
drew  up  the  infantry  of  his  left  wing  in  an  ol>- 
itque  form,  that  the  right  wing  of  the  Spartans 
being  obliged  to  divide  from  the  othA*  Greeks^  he 
might  fall  with  all  his  force  upon  Cleombrotns 
who  commanded  them,  and  break  them  with  the 
greater  ease.  But  the  enemy,  perceiving  his  in- 
tention, began  to  change  their  order  of  battle,  and 
to  extend  their  right  wing  and  wheel  about,  with 
a  design  to  surround  Epaminondas.  In  the  mean- 
time, Pelopidas  came  briskly  op  with  his  band  of 
three  hunared  ;  and  before  Cleombrotns  could  ex- 
tend his  wing  as  he  desired,  or  reduce  it  to  itsfor^ 
mer  disposition,  fell  upon  the  Spartana,  disorder- 
ed as  they  were  with  the  imperfect  movement 
And  though  the  Spartans,  who  were  excellent 
mastere  in  the  art  of  war,  labored  no  point  so 
much  as  to  keep  their  men  from  confusion  and 
from  dispening,  when  their  ranka  happened  to  be 


raelida.    For  an  aceovnt  of  tha  fiM-mar,  •••  tlia  PikcaitM, 
and  for  the  latter,  the  HtrmeUdm  of  Eoripide*. 

*  XenophoD,  is  the  seventh  book  of  hit  Grecima  hUtofy, 
aeqnainta  nt,  that  Pelopidaa,  when  be  went  opon  an  em. 
hasty  to  the  hiaf  of  Persia,  represented  to  bim  that  the 
hatred  which  the  I^eedamoniaiis  bore  the  Tbebans,  wai 
owing  to  their  not  foDowinf  Agesilans  wbea  be  went  ts 
make  war  upon  Persia,  and  to  their  hinderinf  him  frofn  sacri 
fieing  his  daughter  atAnlis  when  Diana  demanded  her;  aoom- 
piiance  with  which  demand  would  have  insured  his  sae> 
cess;  saoh,  at  loaat,  waa  the  «jaolraM  of  tho  heathea  *1m 
oh.gy. 


PBLOPIOAS. 


aoT 


inmnach  that  fbe  priTste  men  were  m 
I  ss  the  olBcen  to  knit  again  and  to  make  an 
valtod    effort,  wherever  any  occaaion  of  danger 
TfeqtiirMi  z  yet  Epaminondaa,  then  attacking  their 
ri^ht  winy  only,  without   stopping  to   contend 
with  the  other  troops,  and  Pelopidas  mailing  apon 
them    ^rith   incredible  speed  and  hraTery,  broke 
their  rasolatlon  and  baffled  their  art.     The  conae- 
qvcace    was,  anch  a  root  and  alaogbter  as  had 
xwrer  been  known  before.**      For  this  reason  Pe- 
lopulna,  who  had  no  share  in  the  chief  command, 
bat  was  only  captain  of  a  small  baud,  gained  as 
meeh  honor  by  this  day*B  great  success  as  Epami- 
noadas,  who  was  goremor  of  BoeoUa  and  com- 
mander of  the  whole  army. 

Bat  soon  aAer,  they  were  appointed  joint  govern- 
ors of  Boeotia,  and  entered  Peloponnesns  together, 
where  they  caased  several  cities  to  revolt  from  the 
Laeedcmontana,  and  brought  over  to  the  Theban 
interest  Elis,  Argos,  ail  Arcadia,  and  great  part  of 
Lseottia  itself.  It  was  now  the  winter  solstice,  and 
the  latter  end  of  the  last  month  in  the  year,  so  that 
they  coald  hold  their  office  but  a  few  days  longer: 
for  new  governon  were  to  succeed  on  the  first 
day  of  the  next  month,  and  the  old  ones  to  deliver 
■p  their  chaige  under  pain  of  death. 

The  rest  of  their  colleagues,  afraid  of  the  law, 
and  disliking  a  winter  campaign,  were  for  march- 
lag  home  without  loas  of  time;  but  Pelopidas  join- 
ing with  BpamlDondas  to  oppose  it,  encouraged 
bis  feilow-eitjxens,  and  led  them  against  Sparta. 
Having  peased  tlie  Eurotas,  they  took  many  of  the 
LaeodBmoniaii  towns,  and  ravaffed  all  the  country 
to  the  very  aea,  with  an  army  of  seventy  thousand 
Greeks,  of  which  the  Thebans  did  not  make  the 
twelfth  part.  But  tlie  character  of  those  two 
great  men,  without  any  public  order  or  decree,  made 
ail  tlie  ^les  follow  with  silent  approbation  wherever 
they  led.  For  the  first  and  supreme  law,  that  of 
nature,  seems  to  dhect  those  that  have  need  of  pro- 
leetlon,  to  take  him  for  their  chief  who  is  most 
B^ile  to  protect  them.  And  as  passeneers,  (hough, 
in  fine  weather,  or  in  port,  they  may  oehave  inso- 
lently, and  brave  the  pilots,  yet  as  soon  as  a  storm 
arises  and  danger  appears,  fix  tlieir  eyes  on  them, 
and  rely  wiioUy  on  their  skill;  so  the  Argives,  the 
Eleans,  and  the  Arcadians,  in  the  bent  of  their 
couneels  were  against  the  Thebans,  and  contended 
with  theiD  for  superiority  of  command;  but  when 
the  time  of  action  came,  and  danger  pressed  hard, 
tiwy  followed  the  Thelwn  generals  of  their  own 
accord,  and  submitted  to  their  orders. 

In  this  expodiiion  they  united  all  Arcadia  into 
one  body,  drove  out  the  Spartans  who  had  settled 
la  Meeseuia,  and  called  home  its  ancient  inhabit- 
ants; they  likewise  repeopled  Ithome.  And  in 
their  return  through  Cenchroa,  they  defeated  Uie 
Athenians,'!-  who  had  attacked  them  ic  the  strails, 
with  a  design  to  hinder  their  passage. 

*  Tba  TlMbaB  araiT  coaaUted,  at  BCMt,  bat  of  six  thou. 

■aad  sett,  wbereas  t^at  of  the  eaear  w»f ,  at  least,  thrice 

that  aaaibcr,  leckoDinf  the  allies.    Bat  Epaminondas  trait. 

•d  BDost  ia  his  eavalrr,  wherein  he  had  mach  the  advantaf  e, 

both  ID  their  ifoalitv  and  food  manaftement;  the  rest  he 

endeavored  to  ssppfy  by  the  disposition  of  his  men,  who 

were  dnwa  np  fifty  deep,  whereas  the  Spartans  were  bat 

twehre.    When  the  Thebans  had  gained  the  victorj,  and 

kiUed  Cle— biotns,  tho  Spartans  renewed  the  fiffat  to  re. 

covet  the  king's  body;  and  in  this  the  Thoban  seneral 

wiielT  ebose  to  gratify  them,  rather  than  to  haMid  the  sac 

aoM  ofa  seeond  onset.    The  allies  of  the  Bpartans  behaved 

{A  ia  this  kettle,  bcomnae  they  eame  to  it  with  an  expecta. 

IMW  te  oooqnei  without  fightinf :  as  for  the  Thebans,  they 

b«4  no  sflie«  at  tJiis  time.    This  battle  was  foocht  in  the 

TW  bsAie  Ckrist  371.    iWod.  SiemL  I.  «v.  Xcno^h  HelJen- 

Lrl. 

t  IV  l»appe^ed  to  tbe  Athenians  throtigh  the  errors  of 
lfc«ir/cr«rai  ipbteratea,  who,  tbonch  olberwiso  aa  able 
esB,  ^fttbf  .«••*  of  C«>n«brea,  while  ho  placed  bis  troops 


Afler  each  aohievementi,  all  the  other  Graaka 

were  charmed  with  their  valor,  and  admired  tlieir 
good  fortune;  but  the  envy  of  their  fellow-citiienai 
which  grew  op  together  with  their  glory,  prepared 
for  them  a  very  unkind  and  unsuitable  receptiea. 
For  at  their  return  they  were  both  capitally  triedt 
for  not  deliveriug  up  tlieir  charge,  according  to 
law,  in  the  first  month,  which  they  call  /loucolian, 
but  holding  it  four  months  longer;  during  whicli 
time  they  performed  those  great  actions  in  Mea- 
senia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia. 

Pelopidas  was  tried  first,  and  therefore  was  in 
roost  danger:  however,  they  were  liotb  acquitted. 
Epaminondas  bore  the  accusation  and  attempta  of 
malignity  with  great  patieuce,  for  he  considered  it 
as  no  small  iiistauce  of  fortitude  and  magnanimity 
not  to  resent  the  injuries  done  by  his  fellow-citi- 
zens: but  Pelopidas,  who  was  naturally  of  a  wann« 
er  temper,  and  excited  by  hts  friends  to  revenge 
himselr,  laid  bold  on  thia  occasion. 

Meneclidaa,  the  ontor,  was  one  of'thosa  who 
met  upon  the  great  enterpriaa  in  Charon's  hooaa. 
Tills  man  finding  himself  not  held  in  tlie  same 
honor  with  the  rest  of  the  deliveren  of  their  conn* 
try,  and  l)eing  a  good  speaker,  though  of  bad  pria* 
cipies  and  malevolent  disposition,  indulged  kiit 
natural  turn.  Id  accusingand  calttmniatlng  his  su- 
periors; and  this  lie  continued  to  do  with  respeet 
to  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidaa,  even  afler  judg- 
ment was  nasaed  in  their  favor.  He  prevailed  so 
far  as  to  aeprive  Epaminondas  of  the  govern* 
meat  of  Bceotla,  aod  managed  a  party  against  him 
a  long  time  with  success:   but  his  insinuations 

Xiuat  Pelopidas  were  not  listened  to  by  the  peo- 
j  and  therefore  he  endeavored  to  embroil  him 
with  Charon.  It  is  the  common  consolation  of 
envy,  when  a  man  cannot  maintain  the  higher 
ground  himself,  to  represent  those  he  is  excelled 
by,  as  inferior  to  some  othen.  Hence  It  was,  thai 
Meneclidas  was  ever  extolling  the  actions  of  Cha- 
ron to  the  people,  and  lavishing  encomiums  upon 
his  expeditions  and  victories.  Above  all,  he  mag- 
nified his  success  iu  a  battle  fought  by  the  cavalry 
under  his  command  at  Platea,  a  little  before  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  and  endeavored  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  it  by  aome  public  monument 

The  occasion  he  took  was  this.  Androcides  of 
Cyzicum  had  agreed  with  the  Thelmns  for  a  pic- 
ture of  aome  other  battle,  which  piece  he  worked 
at  in  the  city  of  Thebes.  But  upon  the  revolt,  and 
the  war  that  ensued,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that 
city,  and  If^ave  the  paiuting,  which  was  almost  fin- 
ished, with  the  Thebuns.  Meneclidas  endeavored 
to  persuade  the  people  to  hang  up  this  piece  ia 
one  of  their  temples,  with  an  inacription  sigolfy- 
ing  that  it  was  one  of  Charon's  battles,  in  order  to 
cast  a  shade^upou  the  glory  of  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas.  Certainly  the  proposal  was  vain 
and  alward  to  prefer  one  single  engagement,*  in 
which  there  fell  only  Gerandaa,  a  Spartan  of  ne 
note,  with  forty  othera,  to  so  many  and  auch  im- 
portant victories.  Pelopidas,  therefore,  opposed 
this  motion,  insisting  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
laws  and  usages  of  the  Thebans,  to  ascribe  the 
honor  of  a  victory  to  any  one  man  In  particular, 
and  that  their  country  ought  to  have  the  glory  of 
it  entire.  Aa  for  Charon,  be  was  liberal  in  bis 
praises  of  him  through  his  whole  harangue,  but  he 
showed  that  Meneclidas  was  an  envious  and  mali- 
cious man:  and  he  often  asked  the  Thebans,  if 
they  had  never  before  done  anything  that  was 
great  and  excellent.  Hereupon  a  heavy  fine  was 
laid  upon  Meneclidas;  and,  aa  he  was  not  able  to 
pay  it,  he  endeavored  afterward  to  disturb  and 

*  Xenophon  speaks  sltKhtlr  of  Charon    ho  aayt,  "Tbo 

exiles  ««di  to  Uie  bouse  oi  oiu  Cbaron 
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overturn  the  gfOTemrnent.  Such  partlcutars  m 
thewi  thou|rh  small,  mrre  to  give  an  insight  into 
tho  liT«s  and  characters  of  men. 

At  that  time  Alexander,*  the  tyrant  of  Phera, 
making  open  war  against  several  cities  of  Thessaly, 
and  entertaining  a  secret  desiflrp  to  bring  the  whole 
conntry  into  sabjection,  the  Thessaliaiis  sent  am- 
bassadors  to  Thebes  to  beg  the  favor  of  a  general 
and  some  troops.  Pelopidas  seeing  Epamluondas 
engaged  in  settling  the  ailairs  of  Peloponnesus,  of- 
fered himself  10  command  In  Tbessaly,  for  he  was 
unwilling  that  his  military  talents  and  skill  should 
lie  useless;  and  well  satisfied  withal,  that  wherever 
Epaminondas  was,  there  was  no  need  of  any  other 
general.  He  therefore  marched  with  his  forces 
into  Thessaly,  where  ho  soon  recovered  Larissa; 
and,  as  Alexander  came  and  made  submission,  he 
endeavored  to  soften  and  humanise  him,  and,  in- 
stead of  a  tyrant,  to  render  him  a  just  and  good 
prince.  But  finding  him  incorrigible  and  brutal, 
aod  receiving  fresh  complaints  of  his  cruelty,  his 
an  bridled  Insts,  and  insatiable  avarice,  he  thought 
It  necessary  to  treat  him  with  some  severity;  upon 
which,  he  made  his  escape  with  his  guards. 

Having  now  secured  the  Thessalia us  against  the 
tyrant,  and  left  them  in  a  good  undt-rstanding 
among  themselves,  he  advanced  into  Macedouia.t 
Ptolemy  had  commenced  hostilities  against  Alex- 
ander, king  of  that  country,  and  they  both  had 
seat  for  Pelopidas  to  be  an  arbitrator  of  their  dif- 
ferences, and  an  assistant  to  him  who  should  ap- 
pear to  be  injured.  Accordingly  he  went  and  de- 
cided their  disputes,  recalled  such  of  the  Macedo- 
nians as  had  been  banished,  and  taking  Philip,  the 
klng^a  brother,  and  thirty  young  men  of  the  iMst 
families  as  hostages,  he  brought  them  to  Thebes; 
that  he  might  show  the  Greeks  to  what  hight  the 
Theban  commonwealth  was  risen  by  the  repnta- 
tion  of  its  arms,  and  the  confidence  that  was  placed 
in  its  justice  and  probity.} 

This  was  that  Philip  who  afterward  made  war 
a  pen  Greece  to  conquer  and  enslave  it.  He  was 
now  a  boy,  and  brought  up  at  Thebes,  in  the 
house  of  Pammenes.  Hence  he  was  believed  to 
have  proposed  Epaminondas  for  his  pattern;  and 
perhaps  he  was  attentive  to  that  greaft  man's  ac- 
tivity and  happy  conduct  In  war,  which  was  in 
truth  the  most  inconsiderable  part  of  his  charac- 
ter: as  for  his  temperance,  his  justice,  his  magna- 
nimity, and  mildness,'  which  really  constituted 
Epaminondas  the  great  man,  Philip  had  no  share  of 
them,  either  natural  or  acquired. 

AAer  tiiis  the  Theseailans  complaining  again, 
that  Alexander  of  Phera  disturbed  their  peace, 
and  formed  designs  upon  their  cities,  Pelopidas 
and  Ismenlas  were  deputed  to  attend  them.  But 
having  no  expectation  of  a  war,  Pelopidas  had 
brought  no  troops  with  him,  and  therefore  the  ur- 
gency of  the  occasion  obliged  him  to  make  use  of 
the  Thessallan  forces. 

At  the  same  time  there  were  fresh  commotions 
tn  Macedonia;  for  Ptolemy  had  killed  the  king 
and  assumed  the  sovereignty.  Pelopidas,  who 
was  called  in  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  was 


*  H«  had  lately  poisoned  hit  ancle  Polyphron,  and  let 
himself  up  tyrant  in  his  stead.  Folyphrou,  indeed,  had 
killed  his  own  brotlier  Polydore,  the  father  of  Alexander. 
All  these,  wiUi  Jason,  who  was  of  tho  same  family,  were 
vawpen  in  Thessalv,  which  hefore  was  a  free  state. 

t  Amyntas  II.  left  three  legitimate  children,  Alexander, 
Perdicos,  »nd  Philip,  and  one  natural  son,  whote  name  was 
Ptolemy.  This  last  made  war  agmisl  Alexander,  slew  him 
treacheronsly,  and  reigned  three  years. 

t  About  this  time,  the  cause  of  liberty  wsa  in  a  great 
neasure  deserted  in  the  other  Grecian  states.  Thebes  was 
BOW  tne  only  commonwealUi  that  retained  any  remains  of 
atrioliim  and  concern  for  the  injure  i  and  oppressed. 


desirous  to  undertake  the  cauae;  Imty  hitrliig  na 
troops  of  bis  own,  he  hastily  mimed  aome  mere^ 
naries,  and  marched  with  them  iiumedtetelj 
against  Ptolemy.  Upon  their  approach*  Ptolemy 
bribed  the  niemenaries,  and  brought  them  over  la 
his  side;  yet  dreading  the  very  name  and  repnta* 
tion  of  Pelopidas,  he  went  to  pay  his  respecU  to 
him  as  his  superior,  endeavored  to  pacif  j  faim  witk 
entreaties,  and  solemnly  prox^iaed  to  keep  tl» 
kingdom  for  tbe  brothen  of  tiie  ^end  king,  and  ts 
regard  the  enemies  and  friends  of  Che  Tiiebans  as 
his  own.  For  the  performance  of  theae  condiLions 
he  delivered  to  him  his  son  Phiioxenas  and  fifty  of 
his  companions  as  hostages.  Theae  Pelopidas  sent 
to  Thebes.  But  being  incensed  at  the  treachery 
of  the  mercenaries,  and  having  IntelligeDce  tba< 
they  had  lodged  the  best  part  of  their  effects,  to- 

S ether  with  their  wiyes  and  children,  in  Pharaaioa 
e  thought  by  taking  theae  he  mlgrht  aufficieoliy 
revenge  the  affront  Hereupon  he  aaaemble^ 
some  Thessallan  troops,  and  marched  against  tiis 
town.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  AJexao 
der,  the  tyrant,  appeared  before  it  witii  his  army 
Pelopidas  concluding  that  he  was  come  to  make 
apology  for  his  conduct,  went  to  liim  witli  Isroe- 
nias.  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  what  an  abaa* 
doned  and  sanguinary  man  he  had  to  deal  with, 
but  he  imagined  that  the  dignity  of  Thebes  and  his 
own  character  would  protect  him  from  violence 
The  tyrant,  however,  when  he  saw  them  alone 
and  unarmed,  immediately  seised  their  persom^ 
and  possessed  him^elf  of  Pharsaius.  This  struck 
all  his  subjects  with  terror  and  astonishment:  for 
they  were  persuaded,  that,  after  such  a  flagraal 
act  of  injustice,  he  would  spare  nobody,  but  be> 
have  on  all  occasions,  and  to  all  persona  like  a 
man  that  had  desperately  thrown  off  ail  regard  to 
his  own  life  and  safety. 

When  the  Thebans  were  informed  of  this  out- 
rage, they  were  filled  with  indignation,  and  gave 
oraere  to  their  army  to  march  directly  into  Thee- 
saly;  but  Epaminondas  thfn  happening  to  lie  on- 
der  their  displeasure,*  they  appointed  other  gen- 
erals. 

As  for  Pelopidas,  the  tyrant  took  him  to  Pbens, 
where  at  first  he  did  not  deny  any  one  access  to 
him,  imagining  that  he  was  greatly  hambled  by 
his  misfortune.  But  Pelopidas,  seeing  tlie  Phera»- 
ana  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  bade  them  be  com- 
forted, because,  now  vengeance  was  ready  to  fall 
upon  the  tyrant;  and  sent  to  tell  him,  "  That  he 
acted  very  absurdly  in  daily  torturing  and  putting 
to  death  so  many  of  his  innocent  subjects,  and  in 
the  meantime  sparing  him,  who,  he  might  know, 
was  determined  to  punish  him  when  once  out  of 
his  hands."  The  tyrant,  surprised  at  his  magna- 
nimity and  unconcern,  made  answer,  "Why  is 
Pelopidas  In  such  haste  to  die?"  Which  being  re- 
ported to  Pelopidas,  he  replied,  <*  It  is  that  (hoa» 
neing  more  hated  by  the  gods  than  ever,  mayest 
the  sooner  come  to  a  miserable  end." 

From  that  time  Alexander  allowed  access  Is 
none  but  his  keepere.  Thebe,  however,  the 
daughter  of  Jason,  who  was  wife  to  the  tyrant» 
having  an  occount  from  those  keepere  of  his  noUs 
and  intrepid  behavior,  had  a  desire  to  see  him, 
and  to  have  some  discourse  with  him.  When  she 
came  into  the  prison,  she  could  not  presently  dl^ 


*  They  were  displeased  at  him,  beoanse,  in  a  late  batt.S 
foncht  with  the  LacedKmonians  near  Corinth,  he  did  act, 
as  they  tlionght,  pnrsne  his  advantage  to  Uie  ntnott,  aai 
put  more  of  the  enemy  to  the  sword.  Herett|)Ott,  they  re- 
moved him  from  the  government  of  Bosotia,  and  sent  hia 
along  with  their  fwces  as  a  private  person.  8oeh  acu  ei 
Ingratitude  townrd  great  and  ezcelieat  men,  are  osisisoa  M 
popular  govemmettiK 
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tara  •£  hli  ftnom  amidst 

ftppeuraoee  of  distraai;   yet  aappocing 

from  the  diaordor  of  his  hair,  and  the  owauueM  of 

hia  attiro  aad  provisioiw,  that  bo  was  treated  un- 

wvrtlUly,  she  wept    Pelopidas,  who  knew  not  his 

Tisitor,  waa  mu«h  surprised;  but  when  he  under- 

atood  her  qa&lity,  addreand  her  by  her  fnther't 

aasao,  with  whom  he  liad  been  iutimately  ac- 

quaittted.     And   apon  her  saying,  "I  pity  your 

wifr/*  he  replied,  **And  I  pity  you,  who,  wearing 

BO  Cettem,  can  endure  Alexander.*'    This  affected 

her  nearly;  for  she  hated  tiie  cruelty  and  insoleoee 

of  the  lyrant,  who  to  his  other  debaucheries  added 

that  of  ahaauiK  her  yoangost  brother.    In  conse- 

qoeneo  of  thia,  and  by  frequent  interviews  with 

Pelopidaa,  to  whom  siie  comma uicated  her  snffer- 

ings,  she  eonoeived   a  still  stronger  resentment 

aad  avernon  for  her  hnsband.   The  Theban  gene- 

lab,  who  had  entered  Thessaly  without  doing 

aaythio^,  and  either  through  their  incapacity  or 

ill  foitOBO,  retnmed  with  disgrace;  the  city  of 

Thebea  fined  each  of  them  ten  Uiouaand  <^raclinaf , 

and  gave  Epaminondaa  the  command  of  Uie  army 

that  waa  to  act  in  Thessaly. 

The  repalation  of  the  new  general  gave  the 
Thfwsalisne  fresh  q>irits,  and  occasloBed  such 
great  insarrectioos  among  them,  that  the  tyrant's 
aiEiiis  aeemed  to  be  in  a  very  desperate  eondi- 
tioa;  so  great  was  the  terror  'tliat  fell  upon  his 
eflfeers  and  friends,  so  forward  were  his  subjects 
to  revolt,  and  so  nniveiaal  was  the  joy  of  the 
proBpcct  of  oeeing  him  ponisiied. 

Epaminondas,  however,  preferred  the  safety  of 
Mopidaa  to  his  own  fame;  and  fearing,  if  he  car- 
ried BBBiteia  to  an  extremity  at  first,  that  the 
tyrant  might  grow  desperate,  and  destroy  his  pri- 
soner, lie  protncCed  the  war.  By  fetching  a 
compass,  aa  if  to  finish  his  preparations,  he  kept 
Aiezajider  in  suspense,  and  managed  him  so  aa 
aeitber  to  moderate  his  violence  and  pride,  nor  yet 
to  tncpaaae  his  fierceness  and  cmeity.  For  he 
karw  his  savage  disposition,  and  the  little  regard 
he  paid  t4>  reason  or  jastioe;  that  he  buried  some 
peraoBS  alive,  and  dreased  othen  in  the  skins  of 
oeara  and  wild  boara,  and  then,  by  way  of  diver- 
sioD,  liaitBd  tliem  with  dogs,  or  dispatched  them 
with  darts:  that  having  summoned  the  people  of 
Melibma  and  Scotusa,  towns  in  friendship  and 
alliasee  with  him,  to  meet  him  in  full  asasm- 
bly,  he  aorroanded  them  with  guards,  and  with  all 
the  wantonness  of  cruelty  put  them  to  the  swerd, 
and  that  he  consecrated  the  spear  with  which  he 
alow  his  nncle  Polyphron,  ana  having  crowned  it 
with  garlands,  ofiered  sacrifice  to  it,  as  to  a  god, 
and  gave  it  tlie  name  of  Tf/ehon.  Yet  upon  see- 
ing a  tragedian  act  the  TVoodies  of  Enripkles,  he 
went  hastily  out  of  the  theater,  and  at  the  same 
time  sent  a  message  to  the  actor,  **  Not  to  be  dis- 
eonraged,  bat  to  exert  all  his  skill  in  his  part;  for 
It  waa  not  out  of  any  dislike  that  he  went  out, 
bat  be  waa  ashamod  that  his  ciUxens  should  see 
him*  who  never  pitied  those  he  put  to  death,  weep 
at  the  snftriuKS  of  Hecuba  and  Andromache.** 

This  execrable  tyrant  was  terrified  at  the  very 
BBBie  and  character  of  Epaminondas, 

Aad  droo|»*d  the  eraven  wing. 

He  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste  to  oSer  satlo- 
hctioB,  bat  that  general  did  not  vouchsafe  to 
admit  such  a  man  into  alliance  with  the  Thebans; 
he  only  granted  him  a  truce  of  thirty  days,  and 
ksving  recovered  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  out  of 
hk  baiiih,  he  marched  back  again  with  his  army. 

Soon  aAer  thia  the  Thebans  having  discovered 
ibdt  the  Laeedfleaionlana  and  Atbenhins  had  asnt 
t#  the  king  of  Persia,  to  dnw  him 
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part;  whose  established  reputation  amply  jnatlfiad 
their  choice.  For  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the 
king's  dominions,  than  lie  was  universally  knowa 
and  honored:  the  fame  of  his  battles  with  the  La* 
eedamonians  had  spread  Itself  through  Asia;  and» 
after  his  victory  at  Leuctra,  the  leport  of  new 
successes  coutinuslly  following,  had  extended  his 
renown  to  the  most  distant  provinces.  3e  that 
when  he  arrived  at  the  king's  court,  and  appeared 
before  the  nobles  and  great  officers  that  waited 
there,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  admirations 
"This,"  sakl  they,  "is  the  man  who  deprived  the 
Lacedemonians  of  the  empira  both  of  sea  and 
land,  and  confined  Sparta  within  the  bounds  of 
Taygetus  and  Eurotas;  that  Sparta,  whteh  a  llttla 
before,  under  tlie  conduct  of  Ageailaus,  made  war 
against  the  great  king,  and  shoi^  the  realms  of 
Susa  and  Eebatana."  On  the  same  aeconnt  At* 
taxerxes  rejoiced  to  see  Pelopidas,  and  loaded  hla 
with  honon.  But  when  he  heard  him  convexw 
in  terms  that  were  stronger  than  those  of  the 
Athenians,  and  plainer  than  those  of  the  Spartans* 
he  admired  him  still  mora;  aad,  as  kings  seldom 
conceal  their  Inclinations,  he  made  no  secret  df 
his  attachment  to  him,  hot  let  the  other  arabassa- 
don  see  the  distinction  in  which  he  held  him.  Il 
is  true  that  of  all  tlie  Greeks,  he  seemed  to  hava 
done  Antalcidaa,  the  Spartan,  the  greatest  honor.* 
when  he  took  the  garland  which  be  won  at  tabla 
from  his  head,  dipped  it  in  perfumes,  and  sent  II 
to  him.  But  though  he  dM  not  treat  Pelopidas 
with  that  famUiarity,  yet  he  made  him  the  richeM 
and  most  magnificent  presents,  and  f^lly  granted 
his  demands;  which  wera,<«That  all  the  Greeka 
slionid  be  free  and  independent;  that  Measena 
should  be  repeopled,  snd  that  the  Thebans  should 
be  reckoned  the  king's  hereditary  friends." 

With  this  answer  he  ratumed)  but  without  ao- 
cepting  any  of  the  king's  presents,  except  soma 
tokens  of  his  favor  and  ^gard:  a  circumstance 
that  reflected  no  small  dishonor  upon  the  other 
amlMssadora.  The  Athenians  condemned  and 
executed  Timagoras,  and  justly  too,  if  it  was  on 
account  of  the  many  presents  he  received;  for  h* 
accepted  not  only  gold  and  silver,  but  a  magnifi- 
cent bed,  and  servants  to  make  it,  as  if  that  was 
an  art  which  the  Greeks  were  not  skilled  in.  Ha 
reoeived  also  four^scora  cows,  and  herdsmen  to 
take  care  of  them,  as  if  he  wanted  their  milk  for 
his  health;  and,  at  last,  he  sufiered  himself  to  be 
csrried  in  a  litter  as  far  as  the  sea-coast  at  the 
king's  expense,  who  paid  four  talents  for  his  con- 
veyance: bat  his  receiving  of  presents  does  not 
seem  to  have  been  the  principal  thing  that  incensed 
the  Athenians.  For  when  Bpicrates,  the  armor^ 
bearer,  acknowledged  In  full  assembly,  that  ha 
had  received  the  king's  presents,  and  talked  of 
proposing  a  decree,  that,  instead  of  choosing  nina 
ordoBS  every  year,  nine  of  the  poorest  citixeaa 
should  be  sent  ambassadon  to  the  king,  that  bjr 
his  gifts  they  might  be  raised  to  sffluence,  tlia 
people  only  laughed  at  the  motion.  What  exa^ 
perated  the  Athenians  most,  was,  that  the  The- 
bans had  obtained  of  the  king  all  they  asked :  they 
did  not  consider  how  much  the  character  o^  Pelo- 
pidas outweighed  the  addreas  of  their  orators,  with 
a  man  who  over  paid  particular  attention  to  mili- 
tary excellence. 

This  embaasy  procnred  Pelopidas  great  applause, 
as  well  on  account  of  the  re-peopIlng  of  Messensb 
as  to  the  restoring  of  liberty  to  the  rest  of  Greece 


•  If  Platsfeb  BMaas  the  Bpsitan  aabattador,  he  diAsi 
i«in  XenophoD,  who  tsyt  tbat  bit  ■•«•  was  LMki«lss. 
He  llkewiM  tells  u  that  TiBSfOTM  was  the  psisea  wksai 
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A]flKBad«r»  Am  FlMnMiif  ww  bow  ratarned  to 

bis  nmtural  dlfpoaitlon;  he  had  dentro^ed  Mveral 
oltiea  of  Thesaaly,  and  put  garrisona  into  the 
towns  of  the  Phtbiots,  the  AchaBans,  and  the 
Magneeiana.  As  soon  as  these  oppressed  people 
had  learned  that  Pelopldas  was  returned,  they  sent 
their  deputies  to  Thebes,  to  beg  the  favor  of  some 
forces,  and  tliat  be  might  be  their  geueraL  The 
Thebaus  willingly  granted  their  request,  and  an 
army  was  soon  got  ready;  but  as  the  general  was 
on  the  point  of  marching,  the  sun  began  to  be 
eclipsed,  and  the  city  was  covered  with  darkness 
in  the  dav  timob 

Pelopidas,  seeing  the  people  in  great  eonstema- 
tion  at  this  phanomenon,  did  not  think  proper  to 
force  the  army  to  move,  while  under  such  terror 
and  dismay,  nor  to  risk  the  lives  of  seven  thou- 
sand of  his  fellow-citizens.  Instead  of  that,  he 
went  himself  into  Thessaly,  and  taking  with  him 
only  three  hundred  hone,  consisting  of  Theban 
volunteen  and  strangers,  he  set  out,  contrary  to 
the  warnings  of  the  sootlisayers.  and  inclinations 
of  the  people:  for  they  considered  the  eclipse  as  a 
sign  from  heaven,  the  object  of  which  must  be 
some  ill ustrious  personage.  But  beside  that  Pelopi- 
das was  the  more  exasperated  against  Alexanaer 
by  reason  of  the  ill  treatment  he  nad  received,  be 
hoped,  from  the  conversation  he  had  with  Thebe, 
to  find  the  tyrant's  family  embroiled  and  in  great 
disorder.  The  greatest  incitement,  however,  was 
the  honor  of  the  thing.  He  had  a  generous  am- 
bition to  show  the  Greeks,  at  a  time  wlien  the 
Lacedemonians  were  sending  generals  and  other 
officera  to  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  the 
Athenians  were  pensioners  to  Alexander,  as  their 
benefactor,  to  whom  they  had  erected  a  statue  in 
brass,  that  the  Thebans  were  the  only  people  who 
took  the  field  in  behalf  of  the  oppressed,  and  en- 
deavored to  exterminate  all  arbitary  and  unjust 
government 

When  he  had  arrived  at  Phaiaalns,  he  assembled 
his  forces,  and  then  marched  directly  against 
Alexander;  who,  knowing  that  Pelopidas  hiul  but 
few  Thebans  about  him,  and  that  he  himself  Imd 
double  the  number  of  Thessalian  infantry,  went 
to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Thetes. 
When  he  was  informed  that  the  tyrant  was  ad- 
vancing toward  him  with  a  great  army,  '^SomuA 
the  beUer,"  said  he,  *<ybr  tos  dUtt  beat  to  mmny  the 


Near  the  place  called  Cyuosoephale,  there  are 
two  steep  hills  opposite  each  other,  in  the  middle 
of  liie  plain.  Both  sides  endeavored  to  get  pos- 
session of  these  hills  with  tlieir  infantry.  In  the 
mtsanlime,  Pelopidas  with  his  cavalry,  which  was 
numerous  and  excellent,  charged  the  enemy's 
horse  and  put  them  to  the  rout.  But  while  he 
was  pursuing  them  over  the  plain,  Alexander  had 
ffnlued  the  hills,  having  got  before  the  ThesMdian 
foot,  which  he  attacked  as  they  were  trying  to 
force  those  strong  highls,  killing  the  foremost, 
and  wounding  many  of  those  that  followed,  so 
that  tliey  toiled  without  effecting  anything.  Pe« 
lopidas  seeing  tliis,  called  back  his  cavalry,  and 
eidered  them  to  full  upon  such  of  the  enemy  as  still 
kept  their  ground  ou  the  plain;  and  taking  his 
buckler  in  his  hand,  he  ran  to  join  those  tliat  were 
engaged  on  the  hills.  He  soon  made  his  way  to 
tlie  front,  and  by  his  presence  inspired  his  soldiera 
with  such  vigor  and  alacrity,  that  the  enemy 
thought  they  had  quite  different  men  to  deal  with. 
They  stood  two  or  three  charges;  bat  when  they 
found  that  tlie  foot  still  pressed  forward,  and  saw 
tlie  horse  return  from  the  pursait,  they  gave 
ground,  and  retreated,  but  slowly,  and  step  by 
Mop     Pelopidas  then  taking  a  ylew,  from  aa  emi- 


senee,  of  the  eaemy's  whole  amy,  wfaleh  did  aM 

yet  take  to  flight,  bnt  was  full  of  confusion  and 
disorder,  stopped  awhile  to  look  round  for  Alexan- 
der. When  he  perceived  liim  on  the  right,  en* 
cou raging  and  rallying  the  mercenaries,  he  was 
no  longer  master  of  himself;  but  sacrificing  both 
his  saiety  and  his  duty  as  a  general  to  his  passion, 
he  sprang  forward  a  great  way  before  his  troops, 
loudly  calling  for  and  challenging  the  tyrant, 
who  did  not  dare  to  meet  him  or  to  wait  for  him, 
but  fell  back  and  hid  himself  in  the  midst  of  hii 
guards.  The  foremost  ranks  of  the  meroenaiios, 
who  came  hand  to  hand,  were  broken  by  Pelopi- 
das, and  a  number  pf  them  slain;  but  otheis, 
fighting  at  a  distance,  pierced  his  armour  with 
their  javelina.  The  Thessalians, extremely  unxions 
for  him,  ran  down  the  hill  to  his  assistance,  bnt 
when  they  came  to  the  place,  they  found  him 
dead  upon  the  ground.  Both  horse  and  foot  then 
falling  upon  me  enemy's  main  body,  entirely 
rou Led  them ,  and  killed  above  three  thousand.  The 
porauit  continued  a  long  way,  and  the  fields  were 
covered  with  the  carcassea  of  the  slain. 

Such  of  the  Thebans  as  were  present  were 
greatly  afflicted  at  the  death  of  Pelopidas,  calling 
him  Metr  father,  Ihar  eamoTt  and  tnsfrticlor  th 
enerffthing  that  was  great  and  honorable.  Nor  is 
this  to  be  wondered  at;  since  the  Thessalians  and 
allies,  after  exceeding,  by  their  public  acts  in  his 
favor,  the  greatest  honon  that  are  usually  paid  to 
human  virtue,  testified  their  regard  for  him  still 
more  sensibly  by  the  deepest  sorrow.  For  it  is 
said,  that  .those  who  were  in  the  action,  neither 
put  off  their  armor,  nor  unbridled  their  horses, 
nor  bound  up  their  wounds,  after  they  heard  that 
jie  was  dead;  but  notwithstanding  their  heat  and 
fatigue,  repaired  to  the  body,  as  if  it  still  bad  life 
and  sense,  piled  round  it  the  spoils  of  Che  enemy, 
and  cut  off  their  horses'  manes  and  their  own 
hair.*  Many  of  them,  when  they  retired  to  their 
tents,  neither  kindled  a  fire  nor  took  any  refresh- 
ment; but  a  melancholy  silence  prevailed  through- 
out the  camp,  as  If,  instead  of  gaining  so  great 
and  glorious  a  victory,  they  had  been  worsted  ana 
enslaved  by  the  tyrant. 

When  the  news  was  carried  to  the  towns,  the 
magistrates,  young  men,  children,  and  priests, 
came  out  to  meet  tBe  body,  with  trophies,  crowns, 
an^  golden  armor ;  and  when  the  time  of  hii 
interment  was  come,  some  of  tiie  Thessaiiass 
who  were  venerable  for  their  age,  went  and 
begged  of  the  Thebans  that  they  might  huTe  the 
honor  of  burying  him.  One  of  them  expressed 
himself  in  these  terms:  <*What  we  request  of 
you,  our  good  allies,  will  be  an  honor  and  conso- 
lation to  us  under  this  great  misfortune.  It  is 
not  the  living  Pelopidas,  whom  the  Thessalians 
desire  to  attend;  it  is  not  to  Pelopidas  sensible  of 
their  gratitude,  that  they  woo  Id  now  pay  the  duo 
honon;  all  we  ask  is  the  permission  to  wash,  to 
adorn,  and  inter  his  dead  liody,  and  if  we  obtain 
this  favor,  we  ahall  believe  you  are  penuaded  that 
we  think  our  share  in  the  common  calamity 
greater  than  yours.  You  have  lost  only  a  good 
general,  but  we  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  deprived 
both  of  liim  and  of  our  liberty.  For  how  shall  we 
presume  to  ask  you  for  another  general,  when  we 
tiave  not  restored  to  you  Pelopiiusi" 

The  Thebans  granted  their  request  And 
surely  there  never  was  a  mora  magnificent  funeral, 
at  least  In  the  opinion  of  tliose  who  do  not  place 
magnificence  in  ivory,  gold,  and  purple;  as  Phi- 
listus  did,  who  dwells  in  admiration  upon  the 
funeral  of  Dionysius;  which,  property  speaking 
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m  lofliiiip  Vat  tfie  pompoos  eatastroplw  of  Unt 

U«ody    tragedj,   his    CTimnny.     Alexander    the 

Great,  too,  opon  the  Mth  of  HephBAtion,  not 

obW  bad  the  manes  of  tho  hones  and  mules  shorn, 

bst'  caused  the   battlements  of  the  walls  to  be 

takcB  down,  that  the  very  cities  might  seem  to 

nonrn,  by  i^nng  their  ornaments,  and  having  the 

appnaraace  of   being  shorn  and  chastised  with 

grief.    Tliese  things  being  the  efiects  of  arbitrary 

orvkrs,  executed  throogfa  necessity,  and  attended 

both  with  envy  of  those  for  whom  they  are  done, 

and  hatred  of  those  who  command  tliem,  are  not 

prootii  of  esteem    and   respect,  but  of  barbaric 

pomp,  of  luxury,  and  Tanity,  in  thoae  who  lavish 

UtdT  wesJth  to  sach  vain  and  despicable  purposes. 

6nt  that  a  man  who  was  only  one  of  the  subjects 

of  a  republic,  dying  in  a  strange  country,  neither 

his  wife,  childrt- n,  or   kinsmen  present,  without 

th«  r?qaeat  or  comroand  of  any  one,  should  be 

aOeDfied    home,  conducted    to    tiie    gra?e,  and 

crowned  by  so  many  cities,  and  tribes,  might 

jottly  pass  for  an  instance  of  the  most  perfect 

btppiaets.    For  the  obseiration  of  JEeop  is  not 

true,  that  Demik  it  m/Mi  unfortunate  m  the  time  of 

jnnftrUff;  on  tk€  eomtrofy,  it  it  then  moot  htppy, 

liaee  U  uiatrta  to  good,  men  the  ghru  of  their  otrta- 

0S8  scfionc,  and  fmto  them  above  de  power  of  for' 

tane.    The  complim&nt,  therefore,  of  the  SparUn 

wai  mach  more  rational,  when  embracing  Diago- 

ns,  after  he  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  liad  all 

cosqaered  and    been   crowned    at  the  Olympic 

gunes,  he  said,  Die^  die  11010,  Diagorao,  for  thou 

eanet  not  ke  a  god.     And  yet,  I  think.  If  a  man 

•houid  put  all  the  wlctories  in  the  Olympian  and 

Prthian  games  together,  he  would  not  pretend  to 

compare  them  with  any  one  of  the  enterprises  of 

Pelopidas,  which  were  many,  and  all  successful: 

ae  that  after  he  had  flonrished  the  greatest  part  of 

bit  life  in  honor  and  renown,  and  had  been  ap- 

poinied  the  thirteenth  time  governor  of  Bmotla,  he 

died  in  a  great  exploit,  the  consequence  of  which 

was  the  destruction  of  the  tyrant,  and  the  restor- 

inr  of  its  liberties  to  Thesniy. 

Uis  death,  as  it  ^re  the  allies  great  concern,  so 
It  broDght  them  still  greater  advantages.  For  the 
Tbebans  were  no  sooner  informed  of  it,  than 
prompted  by  a  desire  of  revenge,  they  sent  upon 
that  bofllness  seren  thousand  foot  and  aeren 
faandred  hone;  nndar  the  command  of  Malcltes 
asd  Disgiton.  These  finding  Alexander  weak- 
eaed  with  his  late  defeat,  and  reduced  to  great 
difficniiies,  compelled  him  to  restore  the  dtles  he 


had  taken  Ami  tlM  TImmIUii*.  to  wMMnwhli 
garrisons  from  the  territories  of  the  Magnesian% 
Sie  Phthiote,  and  Acheans,  and  to  engage  by 
oath  to  submit  to  the  Thebans,  and  to  keep  his 
forces  in  readineae  to  execute  their  orders. 

And  here  it  Is  proper  to  relate  the  punishment 
which  the  gods  inflicted  upon  htm  soon  after  for 
his  treatment  of  FelopiJas.  He,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  fint  taught  Thebe,  the  tyrent*s 
wife,  not  to  dread  the  exterior  pomp  and  splendor 
of  his  palace,  though  she  lived  in  the  midst  of 

Suards,  conaisting  of  exiles  from  other  countries, 
he,  therefore,  /earing  his  falsehood  and  hating 
his  cruelty,  agreed  with  her  three  brothen,  Tisi- 
phonns,  Pytholans,  and  Lyeophron,  to  take  him 
off;  and  they  put  their  deaign  in  execution  after 
this  manner.  The  whole  palace  was  full  of  guards, 
who  watched  all  the  night,  except  the  tyrenfs 
bed  chamber,  which  was  an  upper  room,  and  tlie 
door  of  the  apartment  was  guarded  by  a  dog  wtio 
was  chained  there,  and  who  would  fly  at  every 
body  except  his  moster  and  mistreas,  and  one 
slave  that  fed  him.  When  the  time  fixed  for  the 
attempt  was  come,  Thebe  concealed  her  brothen, 
before  it  was  dark,  in  a  room  hard  by.  She  went 
in  alone,  aa  usual,  to  Alexander,  who  was  already 
asleep,  but  preaontly  came  out  again,  and  ordered 
the  ataye  to  take  away  the  dog,  beeanae  her  hus- 
band chose  to  sleep  without  being  disturbed:  and 
that  the  stain  might  not  creak  as  the  young  men 
came  up,  she  covered  them  with  wool.  She  then 
fetched  up  her  brothen,  and  leaving  them  at  tiis 
door  with  poniards  in  their  hands,  went  into  the 
chamber,  and  taking  away  the  tyrant's  sword, 
which  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed,  showed  it 
them  as  a  proof  that  he  waa  fast  asleep.  The 
young  men  now  being  alruck  with  terror,  and  not 
daring  to  advance,  she  reproached  them  with 
cowaridice,  and  swore  in  her  rege,  that  she  would 
awake  Alexander,  and  tell  him  the  whole.  Shame 
and  fear  having  brought  them  to  themselves,  she 
led  them  in  and  placed  tliem  about  the  bed,  her- 
self holding  the  light.  One  of  them  caught  him 
by  the  feet,  and  another  by  the  hair  of  his  head, 
while  the  third  stabbed  him  with  his  poniard. 
Such  a  death  was,  perhape,  too  speedy  for  eo 
abominable  a  monster;  but  if  it  be  considered  thai 
he  was  the  firat  tvrant  who  was  assasainated  by  hia 
own  wife,  and  that  his  dead  body  was  expofied  to 
all  kinds  of  indignities,  and  spurned  and  trodden 
under  foot  by  his  subjects,  his  punishment  will 
appear  to  have  been  proportioned  to  his  crimes. 


MARCELLUS. 


Maicds  Claitdiub,  who  was  &ye  times  consul, 
w«i  the  eon  of  Marens;  and,  according  to  Posi- 
iJonioa,  the  first  of  his  family  that  bore  the  sur- 
name of  Marcellus,  that  is,  MortiaL  He  had, 
indeed,  a  great  deal  of  military  experience;  bis 
make  was  strong,  his  aim  almost  Irresistible,  and 
ke  was  natnnlly  Inclined  to  war.  But  though 
impetnooa  and  lofty  in  the  combat,  on  other 
ooeasiotti  he  was  modest  and  humane.  He  was 
•0  far  a  lover  of  the  Grecian  learning  and  do- 
qQenee,aa  to  lioaor  and  admire  thoae  that  excelled 
in  them,  though  his  employments  prevented  his 
making  (hat  progress  in  them  which  he  dealred. 

Fer  if  Ueaiven  oyer  designed  that  any  men, 

m  wa^s  nAo  H«t«  tboald  aosibat, 
^■a  yaath  ta  ags 


as  Homer  expieeses  it,  eertalnly  it  was  the  princi- 
pal Romans  of  those  times.  In  their  youth  they  had 
to  contend  with  the  Carthaginians  for  the  island 
of  Sicily,  in  their  middle  age  with  the  Gauls  for 
Italy  itself,  and,  in  their  old  age  again  with  the 
Carthaginians  and  Hannibal.  Thus,  even  in  agn, 
they  had  not  the  common  relaxation  and  repose, 
but  were  called  forth  by  their  birth  end  their 
merit  to  accept  of  military  commands. 

As  for  Marcellus,  there  was  no  kind  of  fight- 
ing in  which  he  was  not  adminbly  well  skilled; 
but  in  singto  combat  he  excelled  himeelf.  H«^ 
therefore,  never  refused  a  challenge,  or  fhiled  of 
killing  the  challenger.  In  Sicily,  seeing  hia  bro- 
ther OtaeUius  In  great  danger,  he  covered  him 
with  his  diield,  slew  thow  that  attacked  him,  and 


fis 


PLUTAkCH'S  LIVES. 


ttv^dUilil^.  For  tiMMs  tfiingt  he  noelT«d  friHD 
lh«  gtueimlft  crowM  and  other  military  honors, 
white  bttt  li  yoaUi;  aud  hie  reputaUou  inereaelu; 
•fery  dnyi  the  people  appoluted  him  to  the  ofi&ce 
of  curuU  mdiU*  and  the  prleeta  to  that  of  ^uyur, 
Thia  is  a  kind  of  lacerdot^i  function  to  which 
the  law  aastfoa  the  care  of  that  divination  which 
ia  taJieu  from  the  flifhis  of  blrda. 

After  the  6rst  Carthajrlnian  war,*  which  had 
lasted  twenty- two  years,  Rome  was  soon  engaged 
la  a  new  War  with  the  Ganls.  The  liisubrians,  a 
Celtic  nation,  who  inhabit  that  part  of  Italy  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  though  very  power* 
ful  in  tliemselves,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Gesate,  a  people  of  Gaul,  who  fight  for  pay  on 
■ach  occasions.  It  was  a  wonderful  and  fortu- 
nate thing  for  the  Roman  people,  that  the  Gallic 
war  did  not  brealt  out  at  the  same  time  with  the 
Punic;  and  tliat  the  Ganls,  observing  an  exact 
neutrality  all  that  time,  as  if  they  had  waited  to 
take  up  the  conqueror,  did  not  attack  the  Romans 
until  they  were  vietorlons,  and  at  leisure  to 
lo  receive  them.  However,  this  war  wa8<  not  a 
little  alarming  to  the  Romans,  as  well  on  account 
of  the  vicinity  of  the  Gauls  as  their  character  of 
old  as  warriors*  They  were  indeed,  the  enemy 
whom  they  dreaded  most;  for  they  had  made 
tliemselves  masters  of  Rome;  and  from  that  time 
It  had  been  provided  by  law,  that  the  priesta 
iiiould  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms,  except 
It  were  to  defend  the  city  against  the  Gauls. 

The  vast  preoaratlons  they  made  were  farther 

S roofs  of  their  tears;  (for  It  is  said  that  so  many 
lousands  of  Romans  were  never  seen  in  arms 
either  before  or  since)  and  so  were  the  new  and 
extraordinary  sacrifices  which  they  offered.  On 
ether  occasions  they  had  not  adopted  the  rites  of 
barbarous  and  savage  nations,  but  their  religious 
customs  had  lieen  agreeable  to  the  mild  and  mer- 
eifol  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks:  yet  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  war,  they  were  forced  to  comply 
with  certain  oracles  found  In  the  books  of  the 
Sibyls;  and  thereupon  they  buried  two  Greeks,t 
a  man  and  a  woman,  and  likewise  two  Gauls,  one 
of  each  sex,  alive  in  the  beast-market.  A  thing 
which  gave  rise  to  certain  private  and  mysterious 
rites,  which  still  continue  to  be  performed  in  the 
month  of  November. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Romans  some- 
times gained  great  advantages,  and  sometimes 
were  no  less  signal Iv  defeated;  but  there  %ras  no 
decisive  action,  until  the  coasulato  of  Flaminiua 
and  Fnrius,  who  led  a  very  powerful  army  against 
the  losubriana.  Then  we  are  told,  the  river  which 
runs  through  the  Flcene,  was  seen  Bowing  with 


«  Phitsfoh  Is  alittl*  miitakea  her*  la  hU  ohieaologj.  The 
irat  Poni*  war  lasted  twMity.foar  yean,  far  it  bagaa  la  lbs 
fsar  of  Rooia  four  baadrad  aad  •iihtjr.aiaa,  mad  paaos  was 
s»ad«  with  tb«  Caithaf  iniaas  ia  Uia  year  five  bandred  aad 
twelve.  The  Oe«l»  continned  qoiet  all  that  time,  and  did 
aot  begia  to  ttir  oatil  fear  year*  after.  Thea  tbey  advaaced 
ta  Arimlaam;  bat  tba  Bolt  matiayiag  agaiMt  ihair  leaden, 
•lew  the  kiBfS  Aim  aad  GaJates;  after  whieh  (he  Gaale  All 
IpoB  eeeh  otber,  aad  nambers  were  (lain;  tber  that  tarrived 
returned  bone.    Five  years  after  this,  the  Gevls  befao  to 

Fvpare  far  a  aew  war,  oa  aceaaat  of  the  divbioa  wMeb 
laminiot  had  made  af  the  laada  ia  the  Pieaae,  takoa  frSM 
the  Senoaes  of  Gallia  Citalpiaa.  TboM  preparaiioae  were 
•arrying  oo  a  lonf  time;  aad  it  was  eight  years  after  tbat 
division,  before  the  wv  befaa  in  earnest  aader  their  cbtefb 
Caafolitaaas  aad  Anenastes:  wbea  L.  iEoiillas  Papas  and 
,  0.  Atilias  Bagolns  were  eoasals*  ia  the  tw  baadsad  aad 
twanty.eif bth  year  of  Bonier  aad  the  tliird  year  of  the  oaa 
haadred  and  thirty-eigbth  Olympiad.    Peffk  1.  ii. 

t  They  offered  the  same  sacrifice  al  the  begiaainff  of  the 
•asaad  Paaia  WW.    JUa.  L  aaii.  ft.  7. 


blood,  and  that  three  moons  tppaniwd  ofw  As 

dty  of  Arlminum.  But  the  priests  who  wore  u 
observe  the  flight  of  birds  at  the  time  of  choosing 
consuls,  affiroMd  that  the  election  was  faulty  and 
Inanaplcious.  The  senate  therefore,  immediately 
aent  lettere  to  tlie  camp,  to  recall  the  coiisoia,  ia- 
aisling  that  they  should  return  without  iosi  eC 
time,  snd  resign  their  office,  and  forbiddiug  them 
to  act  at  all  against  the  enemy  in  conaequenee  af 
their  Isto  appointment  Flamiuius  iwTiog  nseeivni 
these  letters,  deferred  opening  Uiem  nntil  lie  h«l 
engaged  and  routed  the  barbarians,  aud  overrsa 
their  country.*  Therefore,  when  bo  returned 
loaded  with  apolis,  the  people  did  not  go  out  te 
meet  him;  and  because  he  did  not  directly  obey 
the  order  that  recalled  him,  but  trented  it  with 
contempt,  he  was  in  danger  of  loaing  bU  triumph. 
As  soon  as  the  triumph  was  over,  belli  he  aud  his 
colleague  were  deposed,  and  reduced  to  the  rank 
of  private  ciUsena  So  much  regard  had  tiie  Ro- 
mans for  religion,  referring  all  their  affkin*  to  ttie 
good  pleasure  of  the  goda,  and,  in  their  greatest 
prosperity,  not  snflering  any  neglect  of  the  forms 
of  divination  and  other  oacred  usages;  for  they 
were  fully  persuaded  that  it  was  a  matter  df 
greater  importance  to  the  preservation  of  their 
state  to  have  their  generals  obedient  to  the  rods, 
than  even  to  liave  them  victorious  in  the  field. 

To  this  purpose,  the  foDowing  story  Is  remarka- 
ble:—Tiberius  Sempronins,  who  was  as  much 
respected  for  his  valor  and  probity  aa  any  man  in 
Rome,  while  conanl,  named  Sclpio  Naecia  aad 
Caius  Marcius  his  successore.     When  they  were 

gone  into  the  province  allotted  them,  Sempronins 
appening  to  meet  with  a  boolc  which  contaJoed* 
the  aacred  regulations  for  the  conduct  of  war, 
found  that  there  was  one  particular  which  bs 
never  knew  before.  It  waa  this:  "When  the 
consul  goes  to  take  the  auspices  in  a  house  or 
tent,  wluiout  the  city,  hired  for  that  purpoae,  and 
is  obliged  by  some  necessary  business  to  retsra 
into  the  city  before  any  sure  sign  appean  to  hiro, 
lie  must  not  make  use  of  tliat  lodge  agaia,  bat 
take  another,  and  there  begin  hie  obeirrvatioiis 
anew."  Sempronins  was  ignonat  of  this,  when 
he  named  those  two  consuls,  for  he  had  twiee 
made  use  of  the  same  place:  but  when  he  per- 
ceived hto  ^rror,  he  made  the  senate  acquainted 
with  it.  They,  for  their  part,  did  not  lightly  pass 
over  so  small  a  defect,  but  wrote  to  the  console 
about  it;  who  left  their  provinces  and  returned 
with  all  speed  to  Rome,  where  they  laid  dows 
their  offices.  This  did  not  hsppen  nntil  long  aftei 
the  affidr  of  which  we  were  speaklng.f 

But  about  that  very  time,  two  prieats  ef  the 
beat  lamiliea  of  Rome,'  Cornelius  Cetiiegns  snd 
Quintns  Sulpicius,  were  degraded  from  the  priert* 
hood;  the  former  because  be  did  not  present  the 
entrails  of  the  victim  according  to  rule;  and  the 


*  flaaiiaiae  was  aot  entitled  to  this  saoeess  by  Ms  eea* 
daet.  Ue  gave  bHile  with  a  river  behiad  hi«,  wbcte  tbeie 
was  aot  roofls  for  his  aiea  to  rally  or  retreat,  if  they  h»i 
beea  brokea.  Bat  possibly  he  aoifbt  make  sacb  a  dispoii* 
tioa  of  his  fbroes,  to  show  them  that  they  asast  either  eoa. 
qnor  or  die;  for  he  kaewtlMt  he  was  aotiaf  a^aiast  the 
iateatioas  of  the  seaata,  aad  that  aalhiaf  hat  seeeeM 
ooald  brisf  bias  off.  ladaed,  he  was  aalarally  rash  aad 
dariay. 

It  was  the  skill  and  maaayemeat  of  the  teyioaaiy  tri 
baaes  whioh  aiade  aneads  Ibr  tho  eoasal's  ispradeace.^ 
They  distribated  amoaf  the  soldiers  of  the  firu  llae  the 
pikes  of  the  Triarii,  to  preveat  the  eaeaiy  fioai  sMhiaf  ase 
of  their  swords:  aad  when  tlie  first  ardor  of  the  Gaah  »ai 
over,  thev  ordered  the  Roaaans  to  shorten  their  swoidi, 
oloaa  wita  the  eaaasy,  ao  as  ta  loavo  theas  ao  room  to  lift 
ap  their  anas,  aad  sUb  thorn,  whioh  they  did  withoal  »•• 
nAf  any  baaanl  themsolves,  the  swords  of  the  Gaah  havim 
ao  poiats. 

t  Sixty  yean  aftai. 


M  ARCELLUS. 
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,  m  he  was  aaeHfief  n^,  th«  tuft  of 
¥is  GBp«  wfateh  was  saeh  an  one  as  the  FZamtiief 
wear.  Ml  oflT.  And  because  the  sqarakliis^  of  a 
rat  b«ppeucd  to  be  heard,  at  the  moment  that 
Miovcfos  the  DieUlor  appolntod  Caias  Flamlnlas 
hb  general  of  hoiae,  the  people  obliged  them  to 
quit  their  posts,  aod  appointed  othen  fn  their 
stead.  Bat  whiie  they  OMeired  these  small  mat- 
ters vith  sQch  exactness,  they  gnwe  not  In  to  any 
soTt  of  vapeistitioo,'*  for  they  neither  chaof^ed  nor 
wvmt  K'yead  the  ancient  eeremenies. 

FlamiohisaDd  hlacolleai^ae  belnr  deposed  from 
the  eooaaldiip,  the  magistrates,  called  tnCerrryef,t 
ooniliMted  Marcellos  to  that  higrh  oflice;  who, 
when  be  entered  upon  it,  took  Cnelos  Cornelias 
fer  hiAoilettfrae.  Though  the  Gaalt  are  said  to 
have  Ipea  dtsposrd  to  a  rreoncillation,  and  the 
■enate  W9B  peaceably  inclined,  yet  the  people,  at 
the  iarti^tlon  of  Mareetlos,  were  for  war.  How- 
ever, a  peace  was  eonelnded;  which  seems  to 
have  been  broken  by  the  Gesat«,  who  having 
patafil  the  Alps,  with  thirty  thousand  meu,  pre- 
valied  with  tlie  Insnbrians  to  join  them  with  much 
greater  nmnbersL  Elated  with  their  strength, 
they  marched  Imraed lately  to  Aeerr«.t  a  city  on 
Ifao  bauks  of  the  Po.  There  V iridemams,  king  of 
tfaeGesactaa,  took  leu  thoasand  men  fromihe  main 
body,  and  with  this  body  laki  waste  all  the  coun- 
try abeai  tiie  river. 

Whea  Marcellus  was  informed  of  their  march, 
he  leCt  his  coHeegne  before  Aceme,  with  all  the 
heavy-armed  infantry,  and  the  third  part  of  the 
hone;  aad  taking  with  liiro  the  rest  of  the  ca- 
valry, and  aboBt  six  hundred  of  the  light-armed 
fool,  lie  net  oot  and  kept  forward,  day  and  night, 
aatil  he  came  up  with  the  ten  thousand  G^esats 
BBsr  Clastidnim,^  a  liUle  town   of  the  Oaoli, 
which  had  very  lately  submitted  te  the  Romans. 
He  had  not  time  to  give  his  troops  any  rest  or 
vefivahmevt;  for  the  barbarians  Immediately  per- 
ceived his  approach,  and  despised  his  attempt,  as 
lie  had  bat  a  handful  of  infantry,  and  thev  made 
no  accoont  of  his  cavalry.     These,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Gaols,  being  skilled  In  fighting  on  horse- 
bsck»  tlwaglit   they  had  the  advantege   in   this 
xvspect;  and,  beside,  thev  greatly  exCMded  Mar- 
oeHas  ia   numbers.     They  marched,   therefore, 
directly  against  bim»  their  king  at  their  bead,  with 
great  impetuosity  and  dreadful  menaces,  as  If  sore 
of  craaitiag  him  at  once.     Marcellus,  becaoae  his 
party  was  Imt  smallt  to  prevent  its  being  sur- 
foonded.  extended  the  wings  of  his  cavalry,  thla- 
nlag  aod  widening  tiie  line,  until  lie  preeented  a 
front  nearly  e^al  to  that  of  the  enemy.    Hm  was 
BOW  advancing  to  the  charge,  when  his  horse,  ter- 
rified with  tiie  shouts  of  the  Gaols,  turned  short, 
sad  forcibly  carried  him  back.    Marcellus  fearing 
that  thisy  interpreted  by  superstition,  should  cause 
same  disorder  in   bis  troops,  quickly  turned  bis 
horse  again  toward*  the  enemy,  and  then  paid  his 
adoratioiis  to  tiie  son;  as  if  that  movement  had 
been  made,  not  by  accident,  but  design,  for  the 
Romans  always  torn  round  when  they  worship 
tiie  godiL    Upon  the  point  of  engaging,  he  vowed 
to  Jopifer  FerHruf  the  choicest  of  Uie  enemy's 
vme.    In  the  meantime,  the  king  of  the  Gauls 

*  Tbh  word  !•  Iicfe  ■••<>  in  the  literal  teste. 

tTWM  treiv  oflksn,  wlis,  when  there  were  ao  le|al 
■■ftitratct  ia  bslog*  were  eppointed  te  held  the  tamitimlos 
eleniof  sew  owe*.  The  title  of  imUrrtg—,  which  wh 
firefl  then  wMIe  Uie  govcmmeat  wat  regal,  wmt  oontinMd 
le  Cbea  eerfer  iJm  eiminion  wealth. 

t  The  Banaiie  weee  l»e«iefl«g  Aeeme,  and  the  Gaali 
v»Bt » ttimwm  H',  l»a«  Co^isf  therotelTee  aaable  to  do  tba;, 
lAer  (MMtrd  iho  Po  with  part  of  their  annv,  aad  laid  riege 
0  ClMiMiBM  to  mako  a  divenion.    Polifb.  I.  ii. 

i  U9J  flao—  this  to^"^  >*  U|l«da  Meataaa.  • 


spfed  him,  and  judging  by  the  enalgni  of  antho* 
nty  that  he  was  the  consul,  he  set  spnre  to  hit 
horse,  and  advanced  a  conetderable  way  before  th« 
rest,  brandishing  his  spear,  and  loudly  challenging 
him  to  the  combat  He  was  dlMtinguiifhed  froiA 
the  rest  of  the  Gaols  by  hie  stature,  as  well  ss  by 
his  armor,  which,  being  set  off  with  gold  and 
silver,  and  the  most  lively  colors,  shone  like  lights 
nlng.  As  Marcellus  was  viewing  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy's  forces,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
this  rich  suit  of  armor,  and  concluding  that  in  it 
his  vow  to  Jupiter  would  be  accomplished,  ho 
rushed  upon  the  Gaul,  and  pierced  his  breast-plat* 
with  his  spear,  which  stroke  together  with  the 
weight  and  force  of  the  consul's  horse,  brooght 
him  to  the  ground,  and  with  two  or  three  more 
blows  he  dispatched  him*  He  then  leaped  from 
his  horse  and  disarmed  him,  and  lifting  up  hit 
spoils  toward  heaven  he  said,  **0  Jupiter  rert^ 
triu$,  who  observest  the  deeds  of  great  warriorg 
and  generals  in  battle,  I  now  call  thee  to  witness^ 
that  1  am  the  third  Roman  consul  and  general 
who  have,  with  my  own  hands,  slain  a  general 
and  a  king!  Te  thee  I  consecrate  the  most  excel- 
lent spoils.  Do  thou  grant  us  equal  success  ia 
ttie  prosecution  of  this  war." 

When  this  prsyer  was  ended,  the  Roman  cu- 
valry  encountered  both  the  enemy's  horse  and 
foot  at  the  same  time,  and  gained  a  victory;  not 
only  great  in  itself,  but  peculiar  in  its  kind:  for 
We  have  no  account  of  such  a  handful  of  cavalry 
beating  such  nnmben  both  of  horM  and  foot» 
either  before  or  since.  Marcellus  haying  killed 
the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy,  and  taken  their 
arms  and  baggage,  returned  to  his  colleague,* 
who  had  no  such  good  success  aguiiist  the  Gault 
before  Milan,  which  is  a  great  and  populous  city, 
and  the  metropolis  of  that  country.  For  this  rea* 
son  the  Gauls  defended  it,  with  such  spirit  and 
resolution  that  Sclpio,  Instead  of  besieging  It* 
seemed  rather  besieged  himself.  But  upon  the 
return  of  Marcel iua,  the  Gesatn,  untierstanding 
that  their  king  was  slain,  and  his  army  defeated, 
drew  off  their  forces;  and  so  Milan  was  tskeoif 
and  the  Ganis  surrendering  the  rest  of  their  cities, 
and  referring  everything  to  the  equity  of  the  Ro- 
mans, obtained  reasonable  conditions  of  peace. 

The  senate  decreed  a  triumph  to  Mttrcelln* 
only;  and,  whether  we  consider  the  rich  spoilt 
that  were  displayed  in  It,  the  prodigious  si2e  of 
the  captives,  or  the  msgnilicence  with  which  the 
whole  was  conducted,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
splendid  that  was  ever  eeen.  But  the  most  agree- 
able and  most  uncommon  spectacle  was  Mareel- 
ina  himaelf,  carrying  the  armor  of  Vlridomarusy 
which  be  vowed  to  Jupiter.  He  had  cut  the 
trunk  of  an  oak  in  the  form  of  a  trophy,  which 
he  adorned  with  the  spoils  of  that  barbarian, 
placing  every  part  of  his  arms  In  handsome  order. 
When  the  procession  began  to  move,  he  mounted 
his  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and 
passed  through  the  city  with  the  trophy  on  his 
shoulders,  which  was  the  noblest  ornament  of  the 
whole  triumph.  The  army  followed,  clad  in  ele- 
gant armor,  and  singing  odes  composed  fcr  that 
occasion,  and  other  songs  of  triumph,  in  honor  of 
Jnpiter'and  their  general. 

When  he  came  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Pert' 
trim»,  he  aet  up  and  consecrated  the  trc^hy,  being 
the  third  and  last  general,  who  as  yet  has  beeu 


Dnrins  the  abtence  of  Maroelhi«,  Acerra  hud  beea 
his  ooHeafoe  ~  \'        '     ' 
ed  te  InVett  MedtoTaanm,  or  Milaa. 


talies  by  his  oollea«oe  Ssipio,  who  ftoai  theaoe  had  marob- 


t  Comun,  also,  another  eHy  of  great  inportanoe,  sarrea* 
detsd.  That  all  Itatj,  ftooi  the  Alps  to  the  lonias  sos* 
booasM  esttrely  Bomaa. 
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■o  glorlowl  7  dtetiofo  Wied.  Tlie  fimi  wu  Roma- 
Lua,  after  he  had  alaia  Acrcn,  klnff  of  the  C»d1« 
nenses;  Coroeliaa  Coisds,  who  slow  Volamniae 
Ub  Tuacao,  waa  tlie  teooud;  and  the  thtid  and 
last  was  Marcellus,  who  killed  with  bia  owd  hand 
Viridomarus,  kiusr  of  the  Gaula.  The  grocj  to 
whom  these  aiiolla  were  devoted,  was  Jupiter,  sar- 
named  FerehriuM,  (as  some  say)  from  the  Greek 
word  Pkeretton,  which  signifies  «  ear,  for  the 
trophy  was  borne  on  sach  a  carriage,  and  the 
Greek  laugaage  at  that  time  was  mnch  mixed 
with  the  Latin.  Others  say,  Jupiter  had  that 
appellation,  becaase  he  9trike9  wUk  lightning,  for 
the  Latin  word  ferire  signifies  to  siHAv.  Others 
aguia  will  have  it,  that  it  is  on  account  of  the 
strokes  which  are  given  in  battle;  for  even  now, 
when  the  Romans  charffe  or  pursue  an  enemy, 
tbey  encourage  each  otner  by  calling  out,  feri, 
fori,  strike,  strike  them  down.  What  they  take 
from  Uie  enemy  In  the  field,  they  call  by  the 
geDcral  name  of  9poiU,  but  those  which  a  Roman 
general  takes  from  the  general  of  the  enemyahey 
call  opime  spoiU.  It  is  indeed  said,  that  Numa 
Pompilins,  in  his  Commentaries,  makes  mention 
of  opime  ipaUs  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  order: 
that  he  directed  the  first  to  be  consecrated  to  Ju- 
piter, the  second  to  Mars,  and  the  third  to  Qulri- 
nus;  and  that  the  persons  who  took  the  first 
should  be  rewarded  with  three  hundred  oses,  the 
second,  with  two  hundred,  and  the  third,  one 
hundred.  But  tlie  most  received  opinion  is,  that 
those  of  the  first  sort  only  should  be  honored 
witii  tlie  name  of  opime,  which  a  general  takes 
in  a  pitched  battle,  when  he  kills  the  enemy's 
general  with  his  own  hand.  But  enough  of  this 
matter. 

The  Romans  thought  themselves  so  happy  in 
the  glorious  period  put  to  this  war,  that  they 
made  an  offering  to  Apollo  at  Delphi,  of  a  golden 
cup  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  :  they  also 
liberally  shared  the  spoils  with  the  confederate 
cities,  and  made  a  very  handsome  present  out  of 
them  to  Micro,  king  of  Syracuse,  their  friend  and 
ally. 

Some  time  after  this,  Hannibal  having  entered 
Italy,  Marcellus  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily. 
The  war  continued  to  rage,  and  that  unfortunate 
blow  was  received  at  Canus,  by  which  many 
thousands  of  Romans  fell.  The  few  that  escap- 
ed fled  to  Canuslum  ;  and  it  was  expected  that 
Hannibal,  who  had  thus  destroyed  the  strength  of 
the  Roman  forces,  would  march  directly  to  Rome. 
Hereupon,  Marcellus  first  sent  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  men  to  guard  the  city,  and  afterward,  by  or- 
der of  the  senate,  he  went  to  Canusiuro,  drew 
out  the  troops  that  had  retired  thither,  and  march* 
ed  at  their  head  to  keep  the  country  from  belAg 
ravaged  by  the  enemy. 

The  wan  had  by  this  time  carried  off*  the 
chief  of  the  Roman  nobility,  and  roost  of  their 
best  ofiicers.  Stilt,  Indeed,  there  remained  Fabi- 
us  Mttximus,  a  man  highly  respected  for  his  pro- 
bity and  prudence  ;  but  his  extraordinary  atten- 
tion to  the  avoiding  of  loss  passed  for  want  of 
spirit  and  incapacity  for  action.  The  Romans, 
therefore,  considering  him  as  a  proper  person 
for  the  defensive,  but  not  the  offensive  part  of 
war,  had  recourse  to  Maroellus ;  and  wisely 
tempering  his  boldness  and  activity  with  the  slow 
and  cautious  conduct  of  Fabius,  Uiey  sometimes 
appointed  them  consuls  together,  and  sometimes 
sent  out  the  one  in  the  quality  of  Consul,  and 
the  other  in  tliat  of  Pro-consul.  Posidonius  tells 
us,  that  Fabius  was  called  ike  huekler,  and  Mar- 
cellus the  $wrd :  but  Hannibal  himself  said, 
''He  stood  in  fear  of  Fabius  as  his  schoolmaster. 


and  of  Mareellas  as  his  advamry :  hr  t 

ed  hurt  from  the  latter,  and  the  former  pievenled 

his  doing  hurt  himselC* 

Hannibal's  soldien,  elated  with  their  victory, 
grew  careless,  and,  straggling  firom  the    eamp* 
roamed  about  the  country;  where  MareeUoa  fell 
upon  them,  and  cut  o^  great  aaoibers.     Afiar 
this,  he  went  to  the  relief  of  Naples  »nd  Holm. 
The  Neapolitans  he  confirmed  fn  the  Romaa  ii»- 
terest,  to  which  they  were  themeelvee   wreil  in- 
clined :  but   when  he   entered  Nola,  \he     foaad 
great  divisions  there,  the  senate  of  that  city  be- 
ing   unable  to    restrain  the    comaioDaliy     who 
were  attached  to  Hannibal.    There  was  a  citiaen 
in  the  place  named  Bandins,*  well  bora  and  ceU»- 
brated  for  his  valor  :  for  he  greatly  dietin^pliehed 
himself  in  Uie  battle  of  Can n»,  where,  aft^  kill- 
ing a  number   of  Carthaginians,  he  wee   at  last 
found  upon  a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  covered  with 
wounds.    Hannibal,  admiring   his   bravery,  dia- 
missed  him  not  only  without  Fansom,  bat  with 
handsome  presents,  honoring  him  with  his  friend- 
ship and  admission  to  the  rights  of  hospitality 
Bandius,  in  gratitude  for  theae  lavora,    hemrUff 
espoused  the  party  of  Hannilwl,  and  by  liie  au- 
thority drew  the  people  on  to  a  revolt.     Mareef- 
Itts  thought  it  wrong  to  put  a  man  to  death,  who 
had  gloriously  fought  the  battles  of  Rome.     Be- 
sides,  the    general    had  so  engaging  a  maaiier 
grafted  upon  his  native  humanity,  that  lie  cetM 
hardly  fait  of  attracting  the  regands  of  a  man  of 
a  great  and  generous  spirit    One  day*  Basdios 
happening  to  salute  him,  Marcellus  asked  who 
he  was ;  not  that  he  was  a  stranger  to  bis  per- 
son, but  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
introduce   what  he  had   to  aay.     Being  told  bis 
name  was  Lucius  Bandius,  "  What  i  "  sa^ns  Mar- 
cellus, in  seeming   admiration,  "that    bandius 
who  has  been  so  much  talJced  of  in  Rome  for  his 
gallant  behavior  .at  Cannn,  who  indeed  wax  the 
only  man  that  did  not  abandon  the  consul  ^mil- 
ius,  but  received  in  his  own  body  most  of  the 
shafts  that  were  aimed  at  him  ! "     Bandiua,  say- 
ing he  was  the  very  penon,  and  showing  aomeof 
the    scan,    **  Why    then,*'    replied    Mareellas, 
*<  when  you  bore  about  you  such  marks  of  your 
regard  for  us,  did  not  yon  come  to  us  one  of  the 
firat  T    Do  we  seem  to  you  slow  to  reward  the 
virtue  of  a  friend,  who  is  honored  even   by  his 
enemies  7  *'     After    this    obliging  discourse,  he 
embraced  him,  and  made  him  a  present  of  a  war 
horse,  and  five  hundred  drachmas  in  silver. 

From  this  time  Bandius  was  very  cordially 
attached  to  Mareeilus,  and  constantly  informed 
him  of  the  proceedings  of  the  opposite  party, 
who  were  very  numerous,  and  who  had  resolved, 
when  the  Romans  marched  out  a||ainst  the 
enemy,  to  plunder  their  baggage.  Hereupon 
Marcellus  drew  up  his  forees  in  order  of  battio 
within  tlie  city,  placed  the  baggage  near  the 
gates,  and  published  an  edict,  forbldaing  the  in- 
habitants to  appear  upon  the  walls.  Hannibal 
seeing  no  hostile  appearance,  concluded  tliat  every 
thing  was  in  great  disorder  in  tlie  city,  and 
therefore  he  approached  it  with  little  precaution 
At  this  moment  Marcellus  commanded  the  gate 
that  was  next  him  to  be  opened,  and  sallying  out 
with  the  best  of  his  cavalry,  he  charged  tlie  ene- 
my in  front.  Soon  after  Uie  infantiy  rushed  oat 
st  another  gate,  with  loud  shouts.  And  while 
Hannibal  was  (tividing  his  forces,  to  oppo« 
these  two  parties,  a  thicd  gate  was  opened,  end 
the  rest  of  the  Roman  tro^p»  imri^^eut,  attacked 
the  enemy  on  another  mA,  wko  ^#re  greatly 
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A  wA  MMh  an  vaexpeetad  nlly,  and 
bat  a  fiiint  •naSitaiice  amiiwi  thow 
villi  ^vrlftoiii  they  w«n  fint  engaged,  by  reeton 
of  Uieix'  beiii^  &llein  upon  by  another  body. 

Tben  U  WM  that  Hannibal's  men,  etruok  with 
lem*!-,  and  eorered  with  woanda,  first  gave  \mck 
before    the    Ramans,  and    weiv  driven    to  tbeir 
oemp.      AhoYe  &▼•■  thousand  of  them  are  said  to 
b&v<e  ba^n  slain,  whereas  of  the  Romans  there  fell 
BO&  modB  than  five  hundred.     Livy  does  not,  tu- 
^kMd»  make  ibis  defeat  and  loss  on  tiie  Cartha- 
Rinnan    aide    to  luve    been  so   considerable ;  he 
ooly  affirflos  that  Marcellus  gained  great  honor  by 
tluK  hmtthty  and  that  tlie  courage  of  the  Romans 
WTtta  aroaderfaily  rsstored  after  all  tlieir  mislbr* 
tM  raea,.who  now  no  longer  believed  that  they  had 
to  do  with  an  enemy  that  was  invincible,  but  one 
wrho  wna  liable  to  sufiisr  in  his  torn.  ' 

For  this  reason,  the  people  called   M arcellus, 
tho>iigh  absent,  t»  fill  the  place  of  one  of  the  con- 
sola,*  who  was  dead,  and  prevailed,  against  the 
flBBse  of  the  magistrates,  to  have  the  election  put 
off  onlii  his    return.    Upon  his  arrival,  he  was 
unuiinoiisly  chosen  consul;  but  it  happening  to 
thniider   at  that  time,  the  augurs  saw   that  the 
omoa     was    onfortunate;  aud,  as  they  did  not 
choose  to  declare  it  such,  for  fear  of  the  people,t 
MsToellas  voinntarlly  kid  down  the  ofl^e.    Not- 
iritbsfanding^  this,  he  had   the  command   of  the 
«nny  eontinued  to  him  in  quality  of  Proconsul, 
^d  retamed  immediately  to  Nola,  from  whence 
be  made  ezcarsions  to  chastise  those  tliat  had  de- 
clared for    the  Carthaginmns.     Hannibal    made 
haate  to  tbeir  assistance,  aud   offered  him  battle, 
which  be  declined.     But  some  days  after,  when 
ne  saw  ttiat  Hannibal,   no    longer  expecting  a 
battle,  had  sent  out  the  greatest  part  of  his  army 
In  plander  the  country,  he  attacked  him  vigorous- 
ly, having  first  provided  the  foot  with  long  spears, 
^kth  as   they  use  in  sea-fights,  which  they  were 
taaght  to  burl  at  the  Carthaginians  at  a  distance, 
wIm,  for  their  part,  were  not  skilled  in  the  use  of 
the  javelin,  and  only  fought  hand  to  hand  with 
short  swords.     For  this  reason  all  tliat  attempted 
to  make  head  against  tlie  Romans,  were  obliged 
to  give  way,  and  fly  in  great  confusion,  leaving 
five  thonsand  men  shtin  upon  the  field ;t  beside 
the  loss  of  four  elephants  killed,  and  two  taken. 
What  was  of  still  greater  Importance,  the  third 
day  aAer  the  battle,§  above  three  hundred  horse, 
Spaantrds  and  Numidians,  came  over  to  Marcel- 
Ins.    A  misfortune  which  never  before  happened 
to  Hannibal;  for  though  his  army  was  collected 
from  several  barbarous  nations,  different  both  in 
their  manners  and  their  language,  yet  he  had  a 
long  time  preserved  a  perfect  unanimity  through' 
•ot  tlie  whole.      This  body  of  horw  ever  contin- 
ued  faithful   to  Marcel  I  us,  and   those  that  sue* 
eeeded  him  in  the  command. fl 


oat  off  with 

catted  by  Use 

they  had  cat  all  the 


*  Thts  was  PotthDiniBe  Albino*,  who  was 
all  his  armj,  bj  tho  Boii,  in  a  vast  forest, 
Gaals  the  forest  of  Litaaa.    It  seems  they  hi 
tiees  oear  the  road  he  was  to  pass,  in  soeh  a  maaner  that 
theyaiffat  be  tamblod  npon  bii  army  wiih  the  least  notion. 

t  MaicaUas  was  a  plabeiaa,  as  was  alto  his  oolleafoe 
geoproain*;  aad  tJio  patricians,  oawilling  to  see  two  pie- 
beiaas  consols  at  the  saaoe  time,  influenced  tlie  augnrs  to 
pnooanea  the  electioo  of  Mareellos  disagreeable  to  the 
fod>.  Bat  the  people  wonid  not  have  ac^aiesced  in  the 
iedaration  of  thf  aofon,  bad  not  Mareellos  showed  him. 
•eif  OB  this  occasion  as  zealoas  a  repoblican  at  he  was  a 
mat  cenmander,  and  refused  that  honor  which  had  not 
Ue  noctioo  of  all  his  fellow -citiaens. 

}  On  tho  B0mao  aide  there  was  not  a  Uwnsand  killed. 
U9.  lib.  uiiif  c.  46- 

f  LivT  mafces  them  a  tboosand  two  hoadred  and  seveatT. 
two.  It  is  thorofora  probable  that  we  should  read  ia  tliit 
-igf-  jjg^  xAevo^asI  f Jfcrea  Jhimdrsd  Aerae, 

f  Maiaallas  boa&  Haaaibal  a  third  tiao  befoia  Kotat  and 


Manenw,  being  appoinltd  oobmI  tba  third 
time,  passed  over  Into  Sicily.*  For  HannibalHi 
great  success  had  encouraged  the  Carthaginiana 
again  to  support  their  claim  to  tiuit  island:  and 
they  did  it  the  rather,  because  the  affairs  of  Sy 
racuse  were  in  some  confusion  upon  the  death  of 
Hieronymusf  its  sovereign.  On  this  account  tba 
Romans  had  already  sent  an  army  thither  under 
the  command  of  Appius  Claudius.t 

The  command  devolving  upon  Marcellus,  ha 
was  no  sooner  arrived  in  Sicily,  than  a  great 
number  of  Romans  came  to  throw  themselves  at 
his  feet,  and  represent  to  him  their  distress. 
Of  those  that  fought  against  Hannibal  at  Canns, 
some  escaped  by  flight,  and  othen  were  taken 
prisoners;  the  latter  In  such  numbers,  that  it  wan 
thought  the  Romans  must  want  men  to  defend 
the  walls  of  tlieir  capital.  Yet  that  commono 
wealth  hsd  so  much  firmness  and  elevation  of 
mind,  that  though  Hannibal  offered  to  release  tha 
prisoners  for  a  very  inconsiderable  ransom,  they 
refused  it  by  a  public  act,  and  left  them  to  bis 
put  to  death  or  sold  out  of  Italy.  As  for  thoaa 
that  had  saved  themselves  by  night,  they  sen|f 
them  into  Sicily,  with  an  order  not  to  set  foot  on 
Italian  ground  during  the  war  with  HannibaL 
These  came  to  Marcellus  in  a  body,  and  falling 
on  their  knees,  begged  with  loud  lamentationa 
and  floods  of  tears,  the  favor  of  being  admitted 
again  Into  the  army,  promising  to  make  it  ap- 
pear by  their  future  behavior,  that  that  defeat 
was  owing  to  their  misfortune,  and  not  to  their 
cowardice.  Marcellus,  moved  with  eompasiion* 
wrote  to  the  senate,  desiring  leave  to  rscruit  hit 
army  with  these  exiles,  as  be  should  find  occa- 
sion. After  much  deliberation,  the  senate  sinii* 
fied  by  a  decree,  **  That  the  commonwealth  had 
no  need  of  the  service  of  cowards:  that  Marcel- 
lus, however,  might  employ  them  if  he  pleased, 
but  on  condition  Uiat  he  did  not  bestow  upon  any 
of  them  crowna,  or  other  honorary  rewards." 
This  decree  gave  Marcellus  some  uneaslneai^ 
and  after  he  returned  from  the  war  in  Sicily,  ha 
expostulated  with  the  senate,  and  complained, 
"  That  for  all  his  services  they  would  not  allow 
him  to  rescue  from  infamy  those  unfortunate  oit* 
ixens.** 

His  first  care,  after  he  arrived  In  Sicily,  was  t# 
make  reprisals  for  the  injury  received  from  Hippos- 
crates  the  Syracusan  general,  who  to  gratify  tha 
Carthaginians,  and  by  their  means  to  set  himself  up 


had  Clandins  Nero,  who  was  lont  oat  to  take  a  cirenlt  aa4 
attack  the  Carthaciniana  in  the  rear,  came  ap  in  time,  that 
day  would  probalHy  hare  made  reprisals  for  tho  loss  soa- 
Uined  at  Canna.    LIv.  1.  xxir,  17. 
•  In  the  second  year  of  the  handred  and  ferty.flrst  Olym- 

Eiad,  the  five  hundred  and  thirty.ninth  of  Rome,  and  tfrO 
undred  and  twelve  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
t  Uieronymu  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects  at  Leoa- 
tium,  the  conspirators  having  prevailed  npon  Dinomanes, 
one  of  his  f  uardt,  to  favor  their  attack.  He  was  the  son 
of  Gelo,  and  the  grandson  of  Miero.  His  father  Oela 
died  first,  and  aAerward  his  grandfather,  being  ninety  yeais 
old;  and  Hieronvmas,  who  was  not  then  fifteen,  was  slaia 
some  raontht  after.  These  three  deaths  happened  toward 
tho  latter  end  of  the  year  that  preceded  Marcellns's  third 
oonsulato. 

t  Appius  Clandins,  who  was  sent  into  Sicily,  in  qnali^ 
of  prator,  was  there  before  the  death  of  Hieronymus.  That 
yoBUg  prince,  having  a  turn  for  raillery,  onl^  laughed  at  tho 
Roman  ambassadors:  **I  will  ask  yon,**  said  be,  "but  ono 
onestion:  Who  were  eooquorars  at  Canna,  you,  or  the  Ca^ 
thaginians?  I  am  told  such  surprising  things  of  that  battle, 
that  I  should  be  glad  to  know  all  the  particulars  of  it."  And 
again,  **!«(  the  Romans  restore  all  the  gold,  the  com.  and 
tlie  otJher  presents,  that  they  drew  from  my  grandfather,  aad 
consent  that  the  river  Uimera  be  tho  common  boundary 
botween  us,  aad  1  will  renew  the  aneioBt  treaties  wita 
them."  Some  writers  aio  of  opinion  that  the  Roman 
prator  was  not  entirely  aaooooomod  ia  a  plot  whioh  was  la 
Bsofol  to  his  lepuUis. 


lift 
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t^MBt,  had  atlwhed  the  Reaain,  Md  kUled  gnmi 
wnnkin  of  them.  In  the  dirtriot  of  LeoBtiiiin. 
Mereelioe,  therefore,  laid  alef^  to  that  eity,  and 
took  it  by  atonn,  bat  did  no  harm  to  the  inha- 
Mtanta;  only  aach  deeertera  aa  he  foned  there  he 
ordered  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  then  put  to 
death.  Hlppoeretes  took  eare  to  give  the  Syraco- 
oana  the  tint  notice  of  the  taking  of  Leoutium, 
•OBttriiig  tliem  at  the  aame  time,  that  Maroellua 
had  put  to  the  sword  all  that  were  able  to  benr 
arms;  and  while  they  were  tinder  great  consterna- 
tiott  at  this  news,  he  came  suddenly  upon  the 
elty,  and  made  himself  maaler  of  it. 

Hereupon  Marcellas  marehed  with  bis  whole 
•my,  and  encamped  before  Syracuse.  But  be- 
fore he  attempted  anything  against  It,  he  aent 
ambassadon  with  a  true  account  of  what  he  had 
done  at  Leontlum.  As  this  information  had  no 
•fleet  with  the  Syrecusaus,  who  were  entirely  in 
the  power  of  Hippocrates,*  he  made  his  attacks 
both  by  sea  and  land.  Appius  Claudius  com- 
mandfog  the  land  forces,  and  himself  the  fleet, 
whicii  consisted  of  sixty  galleys,  of  five  banks  of 
%n,  full  of  all  aorta  of  arms  and  missive  weapons. 
Beside  these,  he  had  a  prodigious  machine,  carried 
upon  eight  galleys  fastened  together,  with  which 
be  approached  the  walls,  relying  upon  the  num- 
ber of  his  batteriea,  and  other  instramenis  of 
Vnr,  aa  well  aa  on  his  own  great  character.  But 
Arehimedea  deaplaed  all  this;  and  confided  in  the 
••periorityof  liisenginea:  thoop[h  he  did  not  think 
the  inventing  of  tlieni  an  object  worthy  of  his 
aarions  studies,  but  only  reckoned  them  among 
the  amuaementa  of  geometry.  Nor  had  he  gone 
••  lar,  but  at  the  preasing  instaneea  of  king  Hiero, 
who  entreated  him  to  turn  his  art  from  alwtrected 
■otlono  to  matlera  of  sense,  and  to  make  his  rea- 
••aings  mora  inloiliglble  to  the  generality  of  man- 
kind, applying  them  to  the  uses  of  common  life. 

The  first  that  turned  their  thoughts  to  awe&antet, 
a  branch  of  knowledge  which  came  afterward  to 
be  ao  much  admired,  were  Eudoxns  aud  Archytas, 
who  thus  gave  a  variety  and  an  agreeable  turn  to 
geometry,  and  confirmed  certain  problems  by 
sensible  experiments  and  the  use  of  instruments, 
which  could  not  be  demonstrated  in  the  way  of 
theorem.  That  problem,  for  example,  of  two 
mean  proportional  liuea,  which  cannot  be  fouud 
•at  geometrically,  and  yet  is  so  necessary  for 
the  aolution  of  other  questions,  they  solved  me- 
•hanicully,  by  the  aaaistance  of  certain  Instru- 
nents  called  aMSsioiss,  taken  from  conic  sections. 
Bat  when  Plato  inveighed  against  them,  with 
great  indignation,  as  corrupting  and  debasing  the 
excellence  of  geometry,  by  making  her  descend 
ft-om  incorporeal  and  intellectual  to  corporeal  and 
•anslble  Uiiiigs,  and  obliging  her  to  make  use  of 
matter,  which  requiree  much  manual  labor,  and 
hi  the  object  of  servile  trades;  then  mtehania  were 
»pareted  from  geometry,  and  being  a  long  time 
deapiaed  by  the  philosopher,  were  considered  as  a 
himnch  of  the  military  art. 

Be  thal^a  it  may,  Arehimedea  one  day  asserted 
to  king  Hiero,  whose  kinsman  aud  friend  he  was, 
fliis  proposition,  that  with  a  given  power  he  could 
aove  any  given  weight  whatever;  nay,  it  Is  said, 
from  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  detnonstratton, 
he  ventured  to  affirm,  that  if  there  was  another 
•artli  beaide  thia  we  inhabit,  by  going  into  that, 

*  flietonynu  batng  a«tM«tast«d,  and  the  oomiaonwaalUi 
latUKcd,  Rippocralef  aad  Epveidet,  HanaibaPt  afaatt, 
Wiay  of  Syraaaaaa  asUaction,  had  the  addiau  la  get  than- 
sslvec  ailiaitud  iata  Ika  aamiiarorpnalon.  la  ooaseqaanca 
aC  which  tfaay  foand  naaaa  to  •nbroil  the  Byraoasaot  with 
Aoma,  ia  ipita  of  iha  ofipociiioa  of  »mah  of  tba  prwuin  a« 
ftsd  the  intaiaU  of  their  ooaatoy  at  baaiu 


'  he  woaM  nova  thM  iraeiwer  n&  i 
fall  of  wonder,  begged  of  Um  to  mrlaee 
truth  of  his  proposition,  by  moving  MMoe  great 
weight  with  a  amali  power.  In  eompliaace  with 
which,  Archimedes  caused  one  of  the  king's  gal- 
leys to  be  drawn  on  shore  with  many  hamis  and 
much  labor;  and  having  well  manned  hery  and  pat 
on  board  her  usual  loading,  he  placed  himoelf  at  a 
distance,  and  without  any  paina,  only  moving 
with  hia  hand  the  end  of  a  maq^ine,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  variety  of  ropee  and  pulleys,  he  drew 
her  to  him  in  as  soMMth  and  gentle  a  maoDer  as 
if  she  had  been  under  sail.  The  kiog',  quite 
astoniahed  when  he  aaw  the  force  of  hIa  art,  pre- 
vailed with  Arehimedea  to  make  for  him  all  man- 
ner of  englnea  and  nwchinea  which  coald  be  used, 
either  for  attack  or  defenae,  in  a  siege.  Tbeae, 
however,  he  never  made  ose  of,  the  greatest  part 
of  his  reign  being  blessed  with  tranquillity;  bat 
they  were  extremely  serviceable  to  theSyraeasaas 
on  the  present  occasion,  who  with  such  a  nomber 
of  machines,  had  tlie  inventor  to  direct  them. 

When  tite  Romans  attacked  them,  both  by  sea 
and   land,  tbey  were  atruck  dumb  with  terror, 
imagining  they  could  not  poasibly  reaiat  aneh 
numerous  forces  and  so  furious  an  aaaaalt     Bat 
Archimedes  aoon  began  to  play  hia  enginea,  and 
they  shot   against  the  land   forcea  all   aorta  of 
misaive  weapons   and   etonea  of  an    enormoov 
else,   with   ao   incredible  a   noise  and    rapidity, 
that  nothing  could  atand  before  them  ;  they  over^ 
turned  and  crushed  whatever  came  in  their  wmy, 
and    apread    terrible    disorder    throughcHit    the 
ranks.    On  the  side  toward  the  aea  were  erected 
vast  machinea,  putting  forth  on  a  sndden,  over 
the  waHs,  huge  beama  with  the  neceasary  tackle, 
which,  striking  with  a  prodlgioas  force  on  the 
enemy's  galleys,  sunk  them  at  once:  while  other 
ships  hoisted  up  at  the  prows  by  Iron  grapples  or 
hooks,*  like  the  beaks  of  cranes,  and  set  on  ead 
on  the  stern,  were  plunged  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea:  and  othera  again  by  ropes  and  grepplea,  were 
drawn  toward  the  ahore,  and  after  being  whirled 
about,  and  dualled  againat  the  rocks  that  projectsd 
below  the  walla,  were  broken  to  pieces,  and  the 
crews  perished.     Very  often  a  ship  lifted   high 
above  the  aea,  suspended  and  twirling  in  the  air, 
preeented  a  most  dreadful   apectaclc.    There  it 
swung  until  the  men  were  thrown  out  by  the  vi<^ 
lenee  of  the  motion,  and  then  It  split  against  the 
walla,  or  sunk,  on  the  engine's  letting  go  its  hold. 
As  for  the  machine  which  Mareeilus  brought  for- 
ward upon  eight  galleys,  and  which  was  called 
tambuea,  on  account  of  Its  likeness  to  the  mnsieal 
iiiatrument  of  that  name,  while  it  was  at  a  consi- 
derable distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  dis* 
charged  a  stone  of  ten  talents  weight,!  end  after 


*  What  most  harastad  tba  BoiaaaB  was  a  Mirt  of  «raw 
with  two  claws,  IkttaBod  to  a  loof  chain,  which  was  lei 
dowB  bv  a  kind  of  IcTor.  The  weight  of  the  iron  made  it 
Aill  with  great  TioleBca,  aad  drove  it  into  the  plankt  of  the 
galley*.  Then  the  besieged,  hy  a  great  weight  of  lead  it 
the  other  ead  of  the  lever,  weighed  it  down,  aad  coas*' 
queaiJy  raised  ap  the  iroa  of  tte  crow  ia  proportien,  sad 
with  it  the  prow  of  the  gallej  to  which  it  was  fastened, 
sinking  the  poop  at  the  aama  time  Into  the  water.  Aftat 
this,  ti»e  crow  letting  go  its  hold  all  oa  a  sadden,  the  prow 
of  tlia  galler  fell  with  aach  foree  tato  the  sea,  that  the 
whole  ▼esse!  was  filled  with  water  aad  sank. 

t  It  is  not  easT  to  conceive,  how  th«  machines  Ibrmed  by 
Arohimedes  could  throw  stones  of  ten  qatatals  or  tateats, 
that  is,  twelve  handred  and  fifty  ponnds*  weight,  at  the 
ships  of  Marooitns,  when  they  wera  at  a  considerable  dis 
tance  from  the  walls.  The  aocoant  which  Polybins  gives 
as,  is  muoh  mora  probable.  He  says,  that  the  stoaaa  tbst 
were  thrown  by  the  batiHm  made  by  Arohimedes,  wero  of 
the  weight  of  tea  noands.  Livy  seems  to  agreo  with  Pa- 
ly bios.  Indeod,  ii  we  suppose  that  Plotaroh  did  aot  meat 
the  uloat  of  aa  haadrad  aad  tweaty^five  poaads,  bat  tb« 
lalaat  of  Bioilj,  whioh   aesM   aaj  welghod  tweaty^is 


MAECSLLU8. 


OT 


iiit  m  — cio^  and  •  thiid»a]|  vbteli  •triklaf  apoa 
tt^itii  *n  anaflung  moim  and  Ibfca,  aliatlared  aad 
totally  «iaajoiut«d  it. 

BA^lveeilua,  ia.thii  <iitlnis»  drew  off  bis  falleya 

M  Cttaa    mm  poaslbla,  and  WBt  orders  to  Um  laud 

fag^ee*^  lo  r«Uvat  likewise.    Ha  then  colled  a  coud- 

cii  oC  "wrtaTf  in  which  ii  wos  resolved  to  come  close 

to    tJb«    waiia,  if  it  wm  possible,  next  moruiugr 

below     day.      For  Archimedes's    engines,  they 

ibou^tt,  beiuff  very  stroBg»  and  intended  to  act 

a&   A.  coBsLieruie  distance,  would  tlien  discharge 

tWrwysriTea  over  their  heoda;  and  if  they  were 

pointed  at  tiwin  when  they  were  oo  ueari  they 

^rouid  iMTe  bo  effisct     Bat  for  this  Archimedes 

bod  ioof  been  profMred,  having  by  biin  engines 

fitted  to  ail  distances,  with  suitable  weapons  and 

akortsr  beams.     Beside,  he  had  caused  holes  to  be 

ffisidff  io  the  wallsy  in  which  tie  placed  seoryiisaf , 

thai  izid»iiot  carry  far,  but  could  be  very  fast  di»- 

eharged;   and    by   tiiese  the  enemy  was  galled, 

vitboat  kaowiag  whence  the  w<«apoa  came. 

When,  therefore,  the  Romans  were  got  close  to 
das  waJis,  uodiseovored  as  they  thought,  they 
were  welcomed  with  a  abower  of  darts,  and  huge 
pieces  of  tocIls,  whicli  fell  as  it  were  perpendiou- 
Wiy  upon  tlieir  beuda;  for  the  engines  played 
from  every  quarter  of  the  walls.  This  obliged 
Ihem  to  iciire;  and  when  they  were  at  some  dio- 
lEDoe,  other  abafts  were  shot  at  them.  In  their 
letxeat,  frnm  tlie  larger  machines,  which  made 
teiriUe  havoc  amoof  tiiem,  as  well  as  greatly 
damaged  their  shipping,  without  any  possibility 
of  their  aonoyiug  the  Syracusaas  In  their  turn. 
For  Archimedea  had  placed  most  of  his  engines 
noder  covert  of  tha  walls;  so  that  the  Romans,  be- 
ing iafiuitely  diatreeaed  by  an  invisible  enemy, 
BSeaed  lo  Sght  against  the  goda 

UarceUus,  liowever,  got  off,  and  laughed  at  his 

own  aniiiary-niea  and  engineers.    '*  Why  do  not 

we  leave  off  eoatending,*'  said  he,  **  with  this 

mathematical  Briareus,  who,  sitting  on  the  shore, 

aod  actiug  aa  ii  were  but  in  jest,  lias  shamefully 

baffled  our  naval  aaoault:  and,  in  striking  us  with 

each  a  muUitnde  of  bolts  at  once,  exceed*  even 

the  buodred-handed  giants  in  the  fable?  "     And, 

la  truth,  all   the  rest  of  the  Syracusans  were  no 

more  than  the  body  in  the  batteries  of  Archimedes, 

while  he  iiiinaelf  was  the  informing  soul.    All 

other  weapona  lay  idle  and  unemploywi;  his  were 

>    the  only  offe naive  and  defensive  arms  of  the  city. 

At  last  the  Romans  were  so  terriiied,  that  if  they 

saw  but  a  rope  or  a  stick  put  over  the  walls,  they 

cried  out   that   Archimedes  was  leveling  some 

machine  at  them,  and  turned  their  backs  and  fled. 

Marcellna  aeeing  this,  gave  up  all   thoughts  of 

proceeding  by  assault,  and  leaving  the  matter  to 

time,  tnriMd  the  siege  into  a  blockade. 

Tet  Archimedes  had  such  a  depth  of  understand- 
lag,  such  a  dignity  of  sentimeoC  and  so  copious  a 
faod  of  mathematical  knowledge,  tliat,  though  in 
the  invention  of  these  machines  he  gained  the 
lepn'aiiou  of  a  man  endowed  with  divine,  rather 
than  human  knowledge,  yet  he  did  not  vouchsafe 
to  leaw  any  aceoant  of  them  in  writing.  For  he 
esnsidered  all  attention  to  m^duinies,  and  every 
art  thitt  ministers  to  common  uses,  as  mean  and 
sordid,  and  placed  his  whole  delight  in  those  intel- 
leclaai  apecniafions,  which,  without  any  illation 
to  the  necessities  of  life,  have  an  Intrinsic  excel- 
lence arJsiog  from  truth  and  demonstration  only, 
laded,  if  meclianftcal  knowledge  is  valuable  for 
the  corioos  frame  and  amazing  power  of  those 
nnchines  which  it  produces,  tlM  other  infinitely 


fimad^nd  ocber*  oaiv  too,  hit  i 
MutoatosfiaebabiBty. 


»  within 


exoela,  oa  aceoiiat  of  Its  Invtadble  fa«ee  and  oaa* 
vkitioo.  And  certaia  it  is,  that  abstruse  and  pro- 
found questioBS  in  geometry,  are  nowhere  solved 
by  a  mors  situple  process  and  upon  clearer  princi- 
ples, than  In  Um  writings  of  Archimedes.  Some 
ascribe  this  to  the  acnteness  of  his  genius,  and 
others  to  his  Indefatigable  industry,  by  which  he 
made  things  that  cost  a  great  deal  of  pains,  ap- 
pear unlabored  and  easy.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  a  man,  of  himself,  to  find  out  the 
demonstration  of  his  proposilious,  but  as  soou  as 
he  has  learned  it  from  biro,  lie  will  tliiok  be  could 
luive  done  it  without  assistance:  such  a  ready  and 
easy  wav  does  he  lead  us  to  what  lie  wants  to 
prove.  We  aie  not,  therefore,  to  rvject  as  io- 
credibl^what  is  related  of  him,  that  being  perpet- 
ually flmrmed  by  a  domestic  syren,  that  is,  his 
geometry,  he  neglected  hb  meat  and  drink,  and 
took  no  care  of  his  parson;  that  he  was  often  car- 
ried by  force  to  the  hatha,  and  when  there,  h^ 
would  make  mathematical  figures  in  the  asliea, 
and  with  his  finger  draw  lines  upon  his  body, 
when  it  was  anointed:  so  much  was  he  trsnsport* 
ed  with  intellectual  delight,  such  an  enthusiast  in 
science.  And  though  he  was  the  author  of  many 
curious  and  excellent  discoveries,  yet  he  Is  said  to 
have  desired  bis  friends  only  to  place  on  his 
tombstone  a  cylinder  containing  a  spliere,*  and  to 
set  down  the  proportion  which  tlie  containing 
solid  bears  to  the  contained.  Such  was  Archime- 
des, who  exerted  all  his  skill  to  defend  himself  and 
the  town  against  the  Romans. 

During  the  siege  of  Svrmcose,  Marcellus  went 
against  Megara,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Sicily,  and  took  it  He  also  fell  upon  Hippocra- 
tes, as  he  was  entrenching  himself  at  Acrilloiy 
and  killed  above  eiffht  thousand  of  his  meu.f 
Nay,  he  overran  the  greatest  part  of  Sicily, 
brought  over  several  cities  from  the  Carthagiuhm 
interest,  and  beat  all  that  attempted  to  face  him 
in  the  field. 

Sometime  alter,  when  he  returned  to  Syra- 
cuse, he  surprised  one  Damlppus,  a  Spartan,  as 
he  was  sailing  out  of  the  harbor;  aod  the  Syra- 
cusans being  very  desirous  to  ransom  him,  sev* 
era!  conferences  were  held  about  it;  in  one  of 
which  Marcellus  took  notice  of  a  tower  but  slight- 
ly guarded,  into  which  a  number  of  men  might 
tie  privately  conveyed,  the  wall  that  led  to  It  be- 
ing easy  to  be  scaled.  As  they  often  met  to  con- 
fer at  the  foot  of  thiii  tower,  he  made  a  good  es- 
timate of  its  bight,  and  provided  himself  with 
proper  scaling  ladders,  and  observing  that  on  the 


*  Cle^ro,  whes  h«  wai  qvsttor  in  Sicilj,  discovered  this 
noBnineBlt  and  showed  it  to  the  S/raentant,  who  knew  not 
thai  It  waa  \u  being.  He  aayt  there  were  verses  inscribed 
•pOB  It,  eaprosiisc  that  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere  had  been  pet 
upon  the  tomb;  the  proportion  between  which  two  solids, 
Archimedes  first  discovered.  From  the  death  of  this  great 
matltematieian,  which  fell  ont  in  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hundred  and  forty.two,  to  the  Ctnvstorship  of  Cicero,  which 
was  in  the  year  of  Rome  sii  hendred  and  seventy-eifhi,  a 
bendred  and  thirty-six  vears  were  elap*ed.  Though  lime 
had  not  quite  oblititrateti  the  cylinder  and  the  sphere,  it  had 
pat  an  end  to  the  learning  of  Byraoace,  onoe  so  respectable 
in  the  femibUc  ef  letters. 

t  Himiico  bad  enured  the  port  of  Heraoloa  with  a  as* 
merotts  fleet  sent  from  Carthage,  aad  landed  twenty.tbon- 
Mnd  fbot,  three  thoosand  horse,  and  twelve  elephanta. 
His  ferees  were  as  sooner  set  ashore  than  be  marched 
agaiast  Agrigemam,  wbioh  he  retook  from  the  Romans, 
with  several  oiiier  cities  lately  lednced  by  Marcellus. 
Hereupon  the  Byracnsan  garri»on,  which  was  yet  eniire, 
detormiaed  to  aend  ont  Htppovraies  with  lea  tbeosand  fool, 
aad  fifteen  hnndred  horse,  to  join  Himilco.  Maruellna, 
after  having  made  a  vain  attempt  npon  Agiigentam,  waa 
reuming  to  Synonse.  Aa  bo  drew  near  Aerilla,  ho  aa* 
eapeotedlv  discovered  Mippocniee  basy  ia  fbrtifyinc  his 
camp,  Calf  npoa  him  beloM  he  bad  time  to  draw  ap  his 
sffBiy,  sad  oat  eight  ihsaaaad  sf  thssi  ia  pisssa. 


ai8 
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fMrtiral  of  Dlaiia»  tlM  SyraeuuM  dnnk  freely 
and  gave  a  looee  to  mirth,  he  not  only  poMeeeed 
himeelf  of  the  tower,  nndiaeovered,  but  before 
daylight  filled  the  walls  of  that  quarter  with  eoi- 
diera,  and  forcibly  entered  the  Ilezapylum.  The 
ByracuaaDS,  aa  aoon  aa  they  perc^iTed  it,  began  to 
move  about  in  great  confnaion;  but  MaroeJlue  or- 
dariog  all  the  trnmpeti  to  sound  at  once,  they 
wertt  seized  with  consternation,  and  betook;  them- 
sekes  to  flight,  belieTiog  that  the  whole  city  was 
loett.  However,  the  Acbradina,  which  was  the 
strongest,  the  most  extensive,  and  fairest  part  of 
it,  was  not  taken,  being  divided  by  walls  from  the 
rest  of  the  city,  one  part  of  which  was  called 
Meapoiis.  and  the  other  Tyche.  The  enterprise 
thus  prospering,  Marcellus,  at  daybrealc^noved 
down  from  the  Hexapylum  into  the  eitfPwiiere 
he  was  congratulated  by  his  officers,  on  the  great 
event.*  But  it  is  said,  that  he  himself,  when  he 
surveyed  from  an  eminence  that  great  and  mag- 
nificent city,  shed  many  tears  in  pity  of  its  im- 
pendiog  fate,  reflecting  into  what  a  scene  of  mis- 
ery  and  desolation  its  fair  appearance  would  be 
changed,  when  it  came  to  be  sacked  and  plun- 
dered by  the  soldiers.  For  the  troops  demanded 
the  plunder,  and  not  one  of  the  officers  durst  op- 
pose it  Many  even  insisted  that  the  city  should 
be  burned  and  leveled  with  the  ground;  but  to 
this  Marcellus  absolutely  refused  his  consent.  It 
was  with  reluctance  that  he  gaTe  up  the  effects 
and  the  slaves;  and  he  strictly  charged  the  sol' 
-  diers  not  to  touch  any  free  man  or  woman,  not 
to  kill  or  abuse,  or  make  a  slave  of  any  citizen 
whatever. 

But  though  he  acted  with  so  much  moderation, 
the  city  had  harder  measure  tliau  he  wished,  and 
amidst  the  great  and  general  joy,  his  soul  sym- 
patliised  with  its  sunerlngs,  when  he  considered 
that  in  a  few  hours  the  prosperity  of  such  a  flourish- 
ing state  would  be  no  more.  It  is  even  said,  that 
tlie  plunder  of  Syracuse  was  as  rich  as  that  of  Car- 
thage after  itt    For  the  rest    of  the   city  was 


*  Epipol*  WM  cnUrad  in  tlie  aixiit,  and  Tyoha  next 
morning.  Epipola  was  eacompaMcd  with  the  tame  wall 
at  Ortyipa,  Auhradina,  Tycha,  and  Naapolis;  had  it<  own 
eUadel,  called  Eoryalnm,  on  Uia  top  or  a  iteep  rock,  and 
was,  at  we  may  say,  a  fifth  city. 

t  The  siege  of  Syracnse  lasted  in  the  whole  three  yean; 
BO  small  part  of  which  passed  afUr  Marcellus  entered 
Tyche.  As  Plotarch  has  mn  so  slightly  over  the  tnbse. 
qoent  evenu,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  snmmary  detail 
of  them  from  Livv. 

Epicydes,  who  nad  his  head^qnarters  in  the  farthest  part 
of  Uriyeia,  hearing  that  the  Romans  had  seised  on  Epi. 

S»1k  and  Tvche,  went  to  drive  them  from  their  posts:  bat 
nding  mnch  greater  numbers  than  he  expected  got  into  the 
town,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  he  retired.  Maroellas,  to  de- 
stroy the  city,  tried  gentle  methods  with  the  Inhabitants; 
but  the  Bvrscnsans  rejected  his  proposals,  and  their  general 
appointed  the  Roman  deserters  to  guard  Aehradina,  whieh 
they  did  with  great  care,  knowing,  that  if  the  town  were 
taken  bv  composition,  Ihev  must  die.  Marcellns  then 
tamed  his  arms  againtt  the  fortress  of  Esryalnm,  which  he 
hoped  to  reduce  in  a  short  time  by  fkmine.  Philodemns, 
who  commanded  there,  kept  him  in  piny  some  lime,  in 
hope  of  soouors  from  tiippocrates  and  iiimiico;  but  finding 
himself  disappointed,  he  surrendered  the  place,  on  condi- 
tion of  being  allowed  to  march  out  with  his  men  and  join 
Epicydes.  Marcellus,  now  master  of  Enrvalnm,  blocked 
np  Acbradina  so  close,  that  it  could  not  hold  out  long  with, 
out  new  supplies  of  men  and  provisions.  But  Hi|)pooraies 
and  Uimiico  soon  arrived;  end  it  wes  resolved  that  Hippo* 
erate»  thoold  attack  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans  without 
the  walls,  commanded  by  Crispinus,  while  Epicydes  sallied 
out  upon  Marvellns.  Hippocrates  was  vigorously  repulsed 
by  Crispinus,  who  pursued  him  np  to  his  entrenchments, 
and  Epicydes  was  forced  to  return  into  Aehredina  with 
|reat  loss,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by 
Muroellus.    The  unfortunate  Syracnsans  were  now  in  the 

Katest  distress  for  want  of  provisions;  and  to  complete 
ir  misery,  a  plague  broke  out  among  them;  of  whieh 
flimilco  and  Hippocrates  died,  with  many  thoueandi  mora. 
Hemapoa,  Bomihiar  tailed  to  Canhage  again  for  fireah  sap. 
plioa;  aad  istanMd  to  Sieily  with  a  liffo  tiMt;  but  baatiog 


soon  betrayed  to  the  RoraaiH^  and  pBUm^t  mif 
the  royal  treaMire  was  presenred,  and  carried  iato 
the  puuic  treasury  at  Rome. 

But  what  most  of  all  aiBicted  Mareellas,  was  the 
unhappy  fate  of  Archimedes;  who  was    at  thai 
time  in  his  study,  engaged  In  some  mathemetieal 
researches;  and  his  mind,  as  well    mm    hie    eye» 
was  so  intent  upon  his  diagram,  that  be  neither 
heard  the  tumultuous  noise  of  the   Romans^  nor 
perceived  that  the  city  was  taken.     A  aoldiersad- 
denly  entered  his  room,  and  ordered  him  to  foiiov 
hhn  to  Maroellus;  and  Archimedes  refusing'  to  do 
it,  until  he  had  finished  hisprobiem,  aod  brovght 
his   demonstration  to  bear,  tne  soldier.  In  a  ps»> 
sion,  drew  his  sword  and  killed  him.     Others  say, 
the  soldier  came  up  to  him  at  first  with  a  draws 
sword   to  kill   him,  and  Archimedes  perceiring' 
him,  begged  he  would  hold  his  hand  a    moment, 
that  he  might  not«  leave  his  theorem    imperfect; 
but  the  soldier,  neither  regarding  him  nor  bJa 
theorem,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.     A  third  ae- 
count  of  tiie  matter  Is,  that,  ea  Archimedes  was 
carrying  in  a  box   some  mathematical    insliv-' 
ments  to  MareellnB,  as    sundials,   splieres,    and 
quadrants,  by  which  the  eye  might  measnie  the 
magnitude  of  the  sun,  some  soldiers  met  bim, 
and  imagining  that  there  was  gold  in  tlie  box, 
took  away  his  life  for  it    It  is  agreed,  however, 
on  all  hands,  that  Marcellus  was  much  eoncemed 
at  his  death;  that  he  turned  away  his  lace  from 
his  murderer,  as  from  an  impious  and  exeerable 
person;  and   that  liaving  by   inquiry  found  oat 
nis  relations,  he  bestowed  upon  them  many  stg- 
nai  favors. 

Hitherto  the  Romans  had  shewn  other  nations 
their  abilities  to  plan,  and  their  courage  to  exe- 
cute, but  iliey  had  given  them  no  proof  of  tiieir 
clemency,  their  humanity,  or,  in  one  word,  of 
their  political  virtue.  Marcellus  seems  io  have 
been  tne  first  who  made  it  appear,  to  the  Greeks, 
that  the  Romans  liad  greater  regard  to  equity 
than  they.  For  such  was  his  goodness  to  those 
that  addressed  him,  and  so  many  benefits  did  lie 
confer  upon  cities,  as  well  as  private  persons, 
that  if  Enna,  Megara,  and  Syracuse  were  treated 
harshly,  the  blame  of  that  severity  was  rather  to 
be  charged  on  the  auSerers  themiselves,  than  on 
those  who  chastised  them. 

I  shall  mention  one  of  the  many  inatanees  of 
this  great  man*s  moderation.  There  io  in  Sicily 
a  town  called  Eoguium,  not  large  indeed,  but 
very  ancient^  and  celebrated  for  the  appearance  of 
the  goddesses  called  the  Motken*    The  temple 


of  the  great  preparations  of  the  Romans  at  sea,  aad  iirobs- 
biy  fearing  tlie  event  of  a  battle,  he  naexpeeiedly  »tecrcd 
away.  Epicydes,  who  was  cone  out  to  meet  him,  was 
afraid  to  return  into  a  city  half  Uken,  and  therefore  fled  lor 
refuge  to  Agrigentam.  The  Syracnsans  then  anassinotcd 
the  irovernors  left  by  Epicydes,  aad  proposed  to  svbnit 
to  Maroellus.  For  whieh  purpoea  they  sent  deputies 
who  were  graciously  received.  But  the  garri«on,  wiiich 
consisted  of  Romaa  deserters  and  mercenaries,  reiciag 
fresh  distnihances,  killed  the  officers  appointed  by  the  By 
raeasans,  and  chose  six  new  ones  of  their  own.  Amoq; 
these  was  a  Spaniard  named  Mexicns,  a  man  of  grea 
integrity,  who,  ditepproving  of  the  cruelties  of  his  party 
determined  to  give  up  the  place  to  Mareellns.  In  psr«a 
ance  of  which,  under  pretenses  of  greater  eare  than  erdi 
nary,  he  desired  that  each  governor  might  hew  the  tola 
direction  in  his  own  quarter;  which  gave  him  an  opporta> 
nity  to  open  the  gate  of  Arethusa  to  the  Romaa  geaetaL 
And  now  Marcellns,  being  at  length  become  master  of  the 
unfaithful  city,  gave  signal  proofs  of  his  clemency  tad 
good'ttatura.  He  snfiared  the  Roman  deserters  to  escape; 
for  he  was  unwilling  to  abed  the  blood  even  of  treitors. 
No  wonder  then  if  be  sparad  the  lives  of  the  i$yrac«raM 
and  their  children;  though  as  he  told  them,  the  s«rviets 


which  good  king  Hiera  hnd  renderad  Rome 
by  the  insnlu  they  had  oflbrad  bar  in  a  few  , 

*  TboM  are  anpposed  to  be  Cvbalo,  Jono,  and  CtM 
CiflMO  sieationfl  a  tompla  at  Cybato  at  RafttiosB. 


MARCELLU8. 


to    fluid  to  hsTO  been  built  by  the  Cratus,  aad 
tfasy     fllkow    aonie    epean   and  bmien    helnnils, 
loaeribed    with    the    namee    of    Merionea    and 
UHiwitie,  who  coneeeraled  them    to    tboae    god- 
dewiem-     This  town  was  atrongly  inclined  to  favor 
tbi»  C«Tthagiitiuui;  bat  I^ciaa,  one  of  ita  princi- 
pai  iDlkabitants,  endeoTorad  to  perauada  them  to 
^o  over  to    the  Romaua,  declaring  bia  sentimentii 
freely  in  their  pablic  anembllea,  and  proving  that 
ble  eppoeen  conaQlled  not   their  true  Intereati. 
Tbeee   men  fearing  his  authority  and  the  influ- 
ence of  his  character,  lesolved  to  carry  him  off 
emd  put  him  io  the  tyiods  of  the  Carthaginians. 
N tc«is,mpprioed  of  it,  tooli  measurea  for  his  secu- 
rity, without  seeming  to  do  so.     He  publicly  gave 
<pat   nnbecoming  speeches  against  the    ilfo&rv, 
ae  if  be  disbeliei^  and  made  light  of  the  received 
OfMBioB    eonoeming  the  presence  of  those  god- 
desses   there.     Meantime,   his    enemies  rsjoiced 
that  he  himself  furnished  them   with    sufficient 
reesoos  for  tlie  wont  they  could  do  to  him.    On 
tiia  dey    which  thev  had  fixed   for  seizing  him, 
there  happened  to  be  an  assembly  of  the  people, 
BDd  Nicias  was   in  the  midst  of  them,  treating 
sboat  some  public  business.    Bat  on  a  sudden  he 
threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  In  the  midst  of 
his  dieeourse,  and,  after  having  laid  there  some 
time  without  speaking,  as  if  1m  had  been   In  a 
trenee,    he    liffaad    up    his  head,  and  turning  It 
Toand,  began  to  speak  with  a  feeble,  trembling 
▼oice,  which  lie  raised  by  degrees:  and  when  he 
sew  the  whole  assembly  struck  dumb  with  horror, 
he   threw  off  his  mantle,  tore  his  vest  in  pieces, 
and    ten  half  naked  to  one  of  the  doors  of  the 
theater,  crying  out  that  he  was  pursued   by  the 
Matka-B.     From  a  scruple  of  religion   no    one 
ilmrst  touch  or  stop  him;  all,  therefore,  making 
way,  be  reached  one^f  the  city  gates,  though  he 
oe  longer  used  any  word  or  action,  like  one  that 
was  heaveuHitruck  and  distracted.    His  wife,  who 
was  in  the  secret,  and  aaaisted  In  the  stratagem, 
look  her  children  and  went  and  prostrated  her- 
self as  a  enppliant  before  the  altar  of  the  god- 
deiMei      Then  pretending  that  she  was  going  to 
seek  her  husband,  who  was  wandering  about  in 
the  fields,  she  met  with  no  opposition,  bat  got 
safe  out    of  the  town;    and    so    both  of   them 
escaped  to   Marcellus  at  Syracuse.    The  people 
of  Enguinm  adiiing  many  other  Insults  and  mis- 
demeanoTB  to  their  past  faults,  Marcel  I  as  came, 
and  had  them  loaded  with  irons,  in  order  to  pun- 
ish them.     Bat  NIcias  approached  him  with  tears 
hi  his  eyes,  and  liissing  his  hands  and  embracing 
his  knees,  asked  pardon  for  all  the  citizens,  and  for 
his  enemies  first    Hereupon,  Marcellas,  relent- 
ing, flet  them  all  at  liberty,  and  suffered  not  his 
troops  to  commit  the  least  disorder  in  the  city;  at 
the  same  time  he  bestowed  on  Nicias  a  large  tract 
of  land  and  many  rich  gifts.    These  particulars 
we  learn  from  Poftidonins  the  Philosopher. 

Miiroellns,*  after  this,  being  called  home  to  a 
war  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  carried  with  him  the 
most  valuable  of  the  statues  and  paintings  In  Sy- 
racuse, that  they  might  embellish  his  triumph, 
and  be  an  ornament  to  Rome.  For  before  this 
tine,  that  city  neither  had  nor  knew  any  curiosi- 
lies  of  this  kind;  being  a  stranger  to  ti>e  charms 
of  taste  and  elegance.  Full  of  arms  taken  from 
barbarous  *  nations,  and  of  bloody  spoils,  and 
en>vned  as  she  was  with  trophies  and  otiier 
OMDUinents  of  her  trinmphs,  she  afforded  not  a 
ebeerfoi    and    pleasing    spectacle,   fit  for    men 

•  IfveefJas,  hmCm  ke  left  Bicilr,  fslnvd  a  oonildenbl* 
ietorrovm  Bpieyden  aad  Uaniio;  he  tiew  great  anmben, 
sarf  tiok  waay  pri*oasn,  iMtids  eifkt  vlaphaau.    Lit.  lib, 
lfr.#. 


brought  «p  1b  oms  and  luxury,  but  her  look  wai 
awful  and  •overs.  And  as  Gpamlnondas  calla  the 
plains  of  BoBotia  ikt  orcMsIra,  or  9tag9  of  if erSy 
and  Xeaophon  says  Epbesus  was  the  arunal  of 
teor,  so,  in  my  opinion  (to  use  the  expression  of 
Pindar),  one  might  then  have  styled  Rome  the 
Umple  of  frownmg  Maxs. 

Thus  Marcellus  was  more  acceptable  to  the 
people,  becauae  he  adorned  the  city  with  curiosi- 
ties in  the  Grecian  taste,  whose  variety,  as  well  as 
elegance,  was  very  agreeable  to  the  spectator. 
But  the  graver  citizens  preferred  Fabius  Maximusy 
who,  when  he  took  Tarentum,  brought  nothing 
of  >hat  kind  away.  The  money,  indeed,  and  other 
rich  movables  he  carried  off,  but  he  let  the  statues 
and  pictures  remain,  aelng  this  memorable  ex- 
pression:  Lsf  as  tsses  Iks  Yiirsiittncs  Ihnr  angry 
dtUieo.  They  blamed  the  proceedings  of  Marcel* 
Ins,  in  the  first  place,  as  very  invidious  for  Rome, 
because  he  had  led  not  only  men,  but  the  very 
gods  In  triumph;  and  their  next  charge  was,  that 
he  had  spoiled  a  people  iiiUred  to  agriculture  and 
war,  wholly  unacquainted  with  luxury  and  sloth, 
and,  as  Euripides  says  of  Hercules, 

In  rice  nntanf  ht,  bat  tJuD*d  wb«r«  glorjr  l«d 
To  ardnoas  •nierpriM, 

by  furnishing  them  with  an  occasion  of  idleness 
and  vain  discourse;  for  they  now  began  to  spend 
great  part  of  the  day  in  disputing  about  arts  and 
ariiats.  But  notwithstanding  such  censares,  this 
was  the  very  thing  that  Marcellus  valued  himself 
upon,  even  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  that  he  was 
the  first  who  taught  the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to 
admire  the  exquisite  performances  of  Greece, 
which  were  hitherto  unknown  to  them. 

Finding,  at  his  return,  thut  hin  enpmies  oppo«ed 
his  triumph,  and  considering  th  U  ilie  war  was  not 
quite  finished  in  Sicily,  as  well  as  that  a  third  tri- 
umph might  expose  him  to  the  envy  of  his  feliow- 
citizens,  he  so  far  yielded  as  to  content  himself 
with  leading  up  the  greater  triumph  on  mount 
Alba,  and  entering  Rome  with  the  less.  The  less 
Is  called  by  the  Greeks  ewint  and  by  the  Romans 
an  otafym.  In  this  the  general  does  not  ride  in  a 
triumphal  chariot  drawn  by  foor  horses,  he  is  not 
crowned  with  laurel,  nor  has  he  trumpets  sound- 
ing before  him,  bat  he  wslks  in  sandals,  attended 
with  the  music  of  many  flutes,  and  wearing  a 
crown  of  myrtle;  his  appearance,  therefore,  having 
nothing  in  it  warlike,  is  rather  pleasing  than  for- 
midable. This  is  to  me  a  plain  proof,  that  tri- 
umphs of  old  were  distinguished,  not  by  the  im- 
portance of  the  achievement,  but  by  tlie  manner 
of  Its  performance.  For  those  that  subdued  their 
enemies  by  fighting  battles  and  spiliing  much 
blood,  entered  with  that  warlike  and  dreadful 
pomp  of  the  greater  triumph,  and,  as  Is  customary 
in  the  lustration  of  an  army,  wore  crowns  of  lau- 
rel, and  adorned  their  arms  with  the  same.  But 
when  a  general,  without  fighting,  gained  his  point 
by  treaty  and  tlie  force  of  persuasion,  the  law 
decreed  him  thbi  honor,  called  Ovation,  which  had 
more  the  appearance  of  a  festival  than  of  war. 
For  the  flute  is  an  instrument  used  in  time  of 
peace;  and  the  myrtle  is  the  tree  of  Venus,  who, 
of  all  the  deities,  is  most  averse  to  violence  and 
war. 

Now  the  term  ovatbm  la  not  derived  (as  most 
authors  think)  from  the  word  eoan,  which  is 
uttered,  in  shouts  of  joy,  for  they  have  the  same 
shouts  and  songs  in  the  other  triumph ;  but  the 
Greeks  have  wrested  It  to  a  word  well  known  io 
their  language,  believing  that  this  procession  la 
intended  In  some  rooasure  in  honor  of  Bacchus, 
whom  they  oall  Ams  and  7Arteii6tfs.  TbetmHi 


ISO 


PLUTARCK*8   LIVES. 


•f  th«  natter  is  this:  It  mm  cvitomary  for  the 
graamls,  lu  the  fnater  trHimphii,  to  ncrifiee 
•B  ox ;  and  iu  the  \tm  a  sheep,  in  Latlo  eait, 
whence  the  word  eMlwu.  On  thto  oceanlon  It  Is 
worth  oor  wlille  to  obeeire,  how  different  the  In- 
■tituUonfl  of  tite  Spartan  legislator  were  from  thoee 
of  the  Roman,  witii  respect  to  sacrifices.  In 
'  Sparla,  tJie  gene  ml  who  put  a  period  to  a  war  by 
policy  or  perHuanlon,  sacrificed  a  bullock;  but  he 
whose  success  was  owing  to  force  of  arms,  offered 
only  a  cock.  For  though  they  were  a  rery  war- 
like people,  they  thought  it  more  honorable,  and 
more  worthy  of  a  human  being,  to  snceeed  by 
eloquence  uud  wistjom,  than  by  courage  and  forap. 
But  tills  point  I  l^ve  to  be  contl<tored  by  the 
reader. 

When  Mareellos  was  chosen  consnl  the  fourth 
tfane,  tiie  Syncusana,  at  the  instigation  of  his 
onemies,  cariie  to  Rome  to  accuse  him,  and  to 
eompiain  to  the  aenate,  that  ha  had  treated  tiiem 
In  a  cru(*l  manner,  and  contraiy  to  the  faith  of 
tieaties.*  It  happenned  that  Marcellus  was  at 
that  time  in  the  Capitol,  offering  sacrifice.  The 
Byracusau  deputies  went  immediately  to  the 
senate,  who  were  yet  sitting,  and  falling  on  their 
knees,  begged  of  them  to  hear  their  complaiuta, 
•ad  to  do  tiiem  justice:  but  the  other  consul  re- 
pulaed  tiiem  with  Indignation,  because  Marcellus 
was  not  there  to  defend  himself.  Marcellus,  how- 
•▼er,  being  informed  of  it,  came  with  all  pooaible 
azpedition,  and  iiaving  seated  himself  in  his  chair 
of  sUte,  finit  dispatched  some  public  bosiueas  as 
ooosut.  When  that  was  over,  he  came  down  from 
bis  seat,  and  went  as  a  private  person  to  the  place 
appointed  for  the  accused  to  make  their  defense 
In,  giving  the  Syracusans  opportunity  to  make 
ffood  Uieir  ciiarge.  But  they  were  greatly  con- 
founded to  see  the  dignity  and  unconcern  with 
which  lie  behaved;  and  lie  who  had  been  irresisti- 
ble iu  arms,  was  still  more  awful  and  terrible  to 
behold  in  his  robe  of  purple.  Nevertheless,  en- 
couraged by  his  enemies,  they  opened  the  accusa- 
tion iu  a  speech,  mingled  with  lamentations,  the 
sum  of  which  was,  **That  though  friends  and 
allies  of  Rome,  they  bad  suffered  more  damage 
from  Marcellus,  tlian  some  other  generals  had 
permitted  to  be  done  to  a  conquered  enemy.*'  To 
this,  Marcellus  made  answer,!  "That,  notwiUi- 
atandiug  the  many  instances  of  their  criminal 
behavior  to  the  Romans,  they  had  suffered  nothing 
but  what  it  is  impossible  to  prevent,  when  a  city 
Is  taken  by  storm;  and  that  Syracuse  was  so 
taken,  was  entirely  their  own  fault,  because  he 
bad  often  eummoued  it  to  surrender,  and  tliey  re- 
fused to  listen  to  him.  That,  In  short,  they  were 
not  forced  by  their  tyrants  to  commit  hostilities, 
bat  tliey  had  themselves  set  up  tyrants  for  tlie 
sake  of  going  to  war.** 

The  reasons  of  both  sides  thus  heard,  the  Syra- 
cusans, according  to  the  custom  in  that  case, 
wltiidrew,  and  Marcellus  went  out  with  them, 
leaving  it  to  his  colleague  to  collect  the  votes. 
While  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  Benate-liouse,t 
he  was  neither  moved  with  the  fear  of  the  issue 
of  the  cause,  nor  with  resentment  against  tiie 


*  The  Syraeonnt  w«r«  icare*  arrirad  at  Rom*,  before 
the  consuls  drew  lots  lor  their  provinces,  and  8ioily  fell  to 
Mertellut.  This  wai  a  great  stroke  to  the  Byraeosao  depa> 
tie*,  Mild  tit^y  woald  not  have  dared  to  nroaecnte  tiieir 
ehar^e,  had  not  Mareellos  Tolontarily  offered  to  change  the 
pfovinves. 

t  When  the  Syracnsaaa  had  anished  their  aoeMStioBs 
against  Marcelta*,  his  oolleague,  Lavioos,  ordered  them  to 
withdraw;  but  Mareellns  desired  they  might  sUy  and  hear 
his  defense. 

t  While  the  eaaM  waa  debatiag,  he  weat  te  the  oapitol. 
Is  lake  tha  aancs  of  the  aew  laviM. 


SyracMans,  so  as  to  chaage  bis  vsoal  depMtHMDl, 
but  with  great  mildness  and  deeorom  be  walled 
for  the  event  When  the  causa  was  decided,  mmi 
ha  was  declared  to  have  gained  It,*  the  Syraca- 
sans  fell  at  his  feet,  and  beaought  him  with  teoia 
to  pardon  not  only  thoae  that  were  preeent«  bnt 
to  take  compassion  on  the  rest  of  their  ciifaoDS, 
who  would  ever  ^knowledge  with  gratitade  the 
favor.  Marcellus,  moved  with  their  entreaties, 
not  only  pardoned  the  deputlea,  hot  continued  his 
protection  to  the  other  Syracunns:  and  the  aenate, 
approving  the  privileges  he  had  granted,  con- 
firmed to  them  their  liberty*  their  laws,  and  the 
possessions  that  remained  to  them.  For  this  rea- 
son, beside  other  signal  honon  with  which  thej 
distinguished  Marcellus,  tiiey  made  a  law,  that 
whenever  he  or  any  of  his  descendants  eaiered 
Sicily,  the  Syracusans  should  wear  garlands,  and 
offer  sacrifices  to  the  gods.  ^ 

After  tills,  Mareellus  marched  against  Hannl- 
baL  And  though  almost  all  the  other  consuls  and 
geuerels,  after  the  defeat  at  Ganne,  availed  them- 
selves of  the  single  art  of  avoiding  an  engagement 
with  the  Carthaginian,  and  not  one  of  tbem  datat 
meet  him  fairly  In  the  field,  Maroellaa  took  quits 
a  different  course.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  in- 
stead of  Hannibal's  being  worn  out  by  length  of 
time,  tlie  strengUi  of  Italy  would  be  iuaensibly 
wasted  by  him;  and  that  the  slow  cautions  max- 
ims of  Fabius  were  not  fit  to  cure  the  malady  of 
Ills  country;  since,  by  pursuing  them,  the  flames 
of  war  could  not  be  extinguished,  until  Italy  was 
consumed:  just  as  timorens  physicians  neglect  to 
apply  strong  though  necessary  remedies,  thinking 
the  distemper  will  abate  with  the  strength  of  the 
patient 

In  the  fint  place,  he  recovered  the  best  towns 
of  tlte  Samuitee,  which  had  revolted.  In  them  he 
found  considerable  magaxines  of  corn  and  a  great 
quantity  of  money,  lieside  making  three  thousand 
of  Hauiiibal*s  men,  who  garrhioned  them,  priso- 
ners. In  the  next  place,  when  Cneius  Futvtos 
the  proconsul,  with  eleveh  tribunes,  was  sisin,  and 
great  part  of  hia  srmy  cut  In  pieces,  by  Hannibsi 
in  Apulia,  Marcellus  sent  letters  to  Rome,  to  ex- 
hort tlie  citizens  to  be  of  good  courage,  for  he 
himself  was  on  his  march  to  drive  Hannibal  on 
of  the  country.  The  reading  of  theao  letten, 
Livy  tells  us,  waa  so  far  from  removing  their  grief, 
that  it  added  terror  to  It,  tlie  Romans  reckoning 
tlie  present  danger  as  much  greater  than  the  past, 
as  ftlarcellus  was  a  greater  man  than  Fulvios. 

Marcellus  then  going  in  quest  of  Hannibal,  ac- 
cording to  his  promise,  entered  Lucania,  and  found 
him  encamped  on  inaccessible  hights  near  the  city 
of  Nuuiistro.  Marc«>llus  himself  pitched  his  tents 
on  the  plain,  and  the  next  day,  was  the  first  to 
drew  up  his  forces  iu  order  of  battle.  Hannibal 
declined  not  the  comlwt,  but  descended  from  tiio 
hills,  and  a  battle  ensued,  which  was  not  dectsire 
indeed,  but  great  and  bloody:  for  tliough  the 
action  began  at  the  third  hour,  it  was  witii  diffi- 
culty that  night  put  a  stop  to  it  Next  momlor, 
by  break  of  day,  Marcellus  again  drew  up  his 
army,  and  posting  it  among  the  dead  bodies,  chal- 
lenged Hannibal  to  dispute  it  with  him  for  the 
victory.    But  Hannibal  chose  to  drew  off';  and 


*  The  eondnct  of  Marvellns,  oa  the  talcing  of  Syraeatat 
was  not  entirely  approved  of  at  Home.  Some  of  the  seaa- 
tors,  remembering  the  attachment  which  king  Hiero  had  oa 
all  occasions  shown  to  their  republic,  could  not  help  ooa> 
deoining  their  general  for  giving  np  the  citj  to  be  pluadeied 
by  his  rapacions  soldiers.  The  Syracusans  were  not  ia  • 
condition  to  nake  good  their  party  against  aa  amy  ofaias* 
cenaries;  and  therefore  were  obliged,  against  their  w>U,  IS 
yield  to  the  times,  aad  obey  the  suaiatavs  oi  Htaathal  wkt 
oomnaaded  the  army. 


MARCELLUS. 


iftflarlieliHlgpaMrMltheipoils  of  tke 

■■■jniy,  and  bnriMl  hto  owd  dead,  niaiched  in  p«r- 

•«it  of  him.     Thoa^  th«  CarUia(fnUn  liJd  many 

mafias  for  him,  be  escaped  Ihetn  ail;  aod  haviug 

^ao  odraBtmge,  too,  in  all  akimiialiea,  his  raoeeas 

«&«    lookrd    apou  with  admiraiion.     Therefore, 

vkttfii  tbe  time  of  the  next  eleciioo  came  on,  the 

•oaaie  thought  proper  to  cult  tbe  other  conaul  oat 

of    Si»^ly,  rather  than  dmw  off  Marc«Ua«,  who 

^r«s    Krappiiug  with   Haauibai.      When    lie  wan 

arriv-.-ti,  Utey  ordered  liim  to  declare  Qnintna  FuU 

vliao  uiciaior.    For  a  mctatoe  i»  not  named  either 

by  tine  people  or  tlie  senate,  but  oue  of  the  consuls 

or   |«neiors  aiiviuicinfir  iitto  the  assembly,  names 

^wt%oiB  kw  plemstee.     Hence  some  think,  the  term 

M^ctmiBr  coinotf  from  dieere,  which  in  Latin  sigrnl. 

fies  Is  Mome:  but  others  assert,  that  the  Dictator 

m  eo  coiled,  because  be  refers  aotliin|r  to  plurality 

of  Toieea,  In  tlie  senate,  or  to  the  suffrages  of  tlie 

people,  bat  giwcB  his  orders  at  his  own  pleasore. 

For  the  orders  of  magistrates,  which  the  Greeks 

call  dioteysMta,  tbe  Romans  cull  ^dicto,  edicts. 

The  cotleaKue*  of  Marcellus  was  disposed  to 
appofot  another  person  dictator,  and  that  he  might 
aot  be  obliged  to  depart  from  his  own  opinion,  lie 
l«ft  Rome  by  night,  and  sailed  back  to  Biclly. 
Toe  people,  therefore,  named  Quietus  FuItIus 
dictator,  and  tlie  senate  wrote  to  Mareeilus  to 
confirm  tlie   nomination,  which  he  did  accord- 


Marcel] 


. ellns  was  appointed  proconsul  for  the  year 

foUowiag:  and  hsTing  agreed  with  Fabius  Maxi- 

moa  the  consul,  by  Utters,  that  Fabius  should  be- 

stefpe  Taieatum,  while  himself  was  to  watch  the 

motions  of  iiauuibal,  and  prevent  his  relieving 

tbe  plaee,he  marched  after  him  withall  diligence, 

and  caoM   up  with  him  at  Cannsiam.     And  as 

Hanaibai  sbified  his  camp  contiuually,  to  avoid 

eonuug  to  a  battle,  Marcellus  watched  him  closely 

and  took  care   to  keep  him  In  sight.    At  last, 

coming  op  with  him  as  he  was  encamping,  he  so 

baraaeed  liim  with  skirmishes,  that  tie  drew  him 

Is  an  engagement;  but  night  toon  came  on,  and 

nailed    the    combatanta      Next  morning  early, 

be  drear  his  army  out  of  the  entrenchments,  and 

aat  them  in  order  of  liattie;  so  that  Hannibal, 

m  graat  vexation,  assembled  tbe  Cartbagiiiiana, 

and  begged  of  them  to  exert  themselves  more  in 

ihat  iiatUe  than  ever  they  had  done  before.    *'For 

veu    see,"  said  he  **  that  we  can  ne^tlier  take 

kraath,  after  so  many  victories  already  gained,  nor 

enjoy  tbe  least  leisure  if  we  are  victorious  now, 

nnlesa  this  man  be  driven  off." 

After  this,  a  battie  ensued,  in  which  Marcellus 
seeais  to  have  miscarried  by  an  unseasonable 
iDovement.f  For  aeeing  his  right  wing  hard 
premed,  he  ordered  one  of  the  legions  to  advance 
ta  the  front,  to  support  them.  This  movement 
fbt  the  whole  army  in  dlrorder,  and  decided  the 
day  in  favor  of  the  enemy;  two  thousand  seven 
bandred  Romans  being  slain  upon  the  spot  Mar- 
cellos  Rtreaieu  into  his  camp,  and  having  sum- 
moned his  troops  together,  told  them,  "He  saw 
the  arms  and  bodies  of  Romans  in  abundance  be- 
fore him,  bat  not  one  Roman.'*  On  their  beg- 
pof  pardon,  he  said,  **He  would  not  forgive  them 

*  LsTJoai,  who  ws«  ih«  eoHeagse  of  MaKellst,  wasted 
It  uii«  H.  Vftlerios  Meusla,  dietaior.  A.»  h«  left  Boms 
itaml?,  tud  eojoiDrd  the  pnstor  not  to  nama  Fnlvioi,  the 
mbwn  of  tfce  people  took  apon  them  to  do  it,  and  tbo 
feaatt  r&t  the  Bominstioa  eonfinnad  by  tha  oosial  Bfar- 

f  TW  aevasient  waa  sot  snaaaaotiabla,  hot  ill  axacsted. 
Uff  laji,  the  right  wingg  ara  »«y  <["«•' «»«  tboy  Ba«d«d 
a  bim  MNW*  and  the  •t^teaslh  lefton,  which  wsa  erdorad 
a  atffiaea  Jhw  r***  to  lionl,  movsd  too  alswly:  thia  oww- 


whlle  vanqvMied,  bat  wbta  tbey  eene  to  be  vloa 
torioos  he  would « and  lliat  he  wonid  lead  then 
Into  the  field  again  next  dav,  that  the  news  oi 
the  victory  might  reach  Rome  liefore  that  of 
their  flight"  before  he  dismissed  them,  he  gafa 
orderv  that  barley  should  be  measured  out  instead 
of  wheat,*  to  those  companies  that  had  turuedthe*r 
backa  His  reprimand  made  such  an  impressioa 
on  them,  that  though  many  were  daugerooaly 
wounded,  there  was  not  a  man  who  did  not  feel 
more  pain  from  the  worda  of  Marcellus,  than  be 
did  from  his  wounds. 

Next  morning,  the  scsriet  robe,  which  was  tha 
or||)inary  signal  of  battle,  was  hung  out  betimee; 
and  the  companies  that  had  come  off  with  die* 
honor  liefore,  obtained  leave,  at  their  earneat  re- 
quest, to  be  posted  in  the  foremost  line:  after 
which  the  tribunes  drew  up  tbe  rest  of  tlie  troopa 
in  their  proper  order:  When  this  was  reported  to 
Hannibal,  he  said,  **Ye  gods,  what  can  one  do 
with  a  man,  who  is  not  affected  with  either  good  oi 
bad  fortonel  Tbia  is  the  only  man  who  will 
neither  give  any  time  to  rest  when  he  is  victo* 
rious,  nor  take  any  when  he  Is  beaten.  Wo 
must  even  resolve  to  fight  with  him  forever;  since 
whether  prosperoos  or  nnsuocesaful,  a  prineipla 
of  honor  leads  him  on  to  now  attempu  and  farlbor 
exertions  of  courage." 

Both  armies  then  engaged,  and  Hannibal  seeiag 
no  advantage  gained  by  either,  ordered  his  ele* 
phsnts  to  be  brought  forward  Into  the  first  line, 
snd  to  be  pushed  against  the  Romans.  Tho 
shock  caused  great  confusion  at  first  in  the  Ro* 
man  front;  but,  Flavina,  a  trilHine,  snatching  aa 
ensign  staff  from  one  of  the  companies,  advanced^ 
and  with  the  point  of  it  wounded  the  foremoat 
elephant  The  beast  upon  this  turned  back  and 
ran  upon  the  second,  the  second  upon  tiie  next 
that  followed,  and  so  on  until  they  were  all  put  in 
great  disorder.  Marcellus  observing  this,  order- 
ed his  horw  to  fkll  furiously  upou  tlie  enemTy 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  already 
made,  to  rout  tiiem  entirely.  Accordingly  tbsiy 
charged  with  extraordinary  vigor,  and  drove  tbow 
Carthaginians  to  their  entrenchments.  Tha 
slaughter  was  dreadful;  and  the  fall  of  the  killed 
and  the  plunging  of  the  wounded  elephants,  contrl* 
buted  greatly  to  it  It  to  said  that  mors  tbaa 
eight  thousand  Carthaginians  fell  in  thto  battle; 
of  the  Romans  not  above  tliree  tlioaasnd  wefo 
slain,  but  almoat  all  the  rest  were  woanded. 
Thto  gave  Hannibal  opportunity  to  decamp  silent- 
ly in  the  night,  and  remove  to  a  great  dtotanee 
from  Marcellus,  who,  by  reason  of  the  number 
of  his  wounded,  was  not  able  to  pursos  him,  but 
retired  by  easy  marches,  Into  Campania,  and  pai^ 
ed  the  summer  in  the  city  of  Sinnessa,t  to  rseovar 
and  refresh  hto  soldiers. 

Hannibal,  thus  disengaged  from  Mareell^p^ 
made  use  of  his  troops,  now  at  liberty,  and  seevr^ 
ly  overran  the  country,  burning  and  destroying 
ail  before  him.  This  gave  occasion  to  unfavor- 
able reports  of  Marcellus  at  Rome;  and  his  ene- 
mies incited  Publlos  Bibulus,  one  of  the  tribunes 
of  the  people,  a  man  of  violent  temper,  and  a  ve- 
hement speaker,  to  accuse  him  in  form.  Accord- 
ingly Bibulus  often  assembled  the  people;  and 
endeavond  to  persuade  tliem  to  take  the  command 
from  him,  and    give  It  to  another;  **Siuce  Mar- 


Tbla  waa  a  comsios  paaiabooat  Basida  which,  he 
ordarad  that  tha  oflSoan  of  thoao  eosiiianioa  ahosld  cootlDM 
all  day  long  with  their  awonU  draws,  aad  wtthost  tbair  git 
dlaa.    JUo.  1.  sxrii,  U. 

t  l*lTy  aays  ia  Vaaaaia,  whieh  hoing  aisch  soaiar  Caa^ 
aism,  was  Msaa  ooavosisnt  fst  the  woasdod  bob  Is  isliis 
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eeliiw,**  did  he,  *^at  only  exehanfed  a  few  tfaniflte 
with  HanDlbel,  aod  then  left  the  ■Uige,  end  to 
gene  to  the  hot  baths  to  refresh  himaelf."* 

When  MareelliM  wee  apprieed  of  these  prae- 
Uees  ageiost  him,  he  left  his  army  in  charge  with 
hit  Heuteuants,  and  went  to  Rome  to  make  his 
defense.  Ou  his  arrlTal,  he  found  an  impeach- 
ment framed  oat  of  those  calamnies. — And  the 
day  Axed  for  it  being  come,  and  the  people  as- 
sembled in  the  Flaminiau  Circus,  Blbulos  ascend- 
ed the  tribune's  seat,  and  set  forth  his  cliarge. 
Marcellus's  answer  was  plain  and  short:  bat  many 
persons  of  distinction  among  Uie  citliene  ezertAd 
themselves  greatly  and  spoke  with  mach  freedom, 
exhorting  the  people  not  to  judge  worse  of  Mar- 
cell  OS  tlian  the  enemy  himself  had  done,  by  fixing 
n  mark  of  cowardice  opon  the  only  general  whom 
Haunibal  shunned,  and  nsed  as  much  art  and  care 
to  avoid  fighting  with,  as  he  did  to  seek  the  com- 
bat with  others.  These  remonstrances  bad  such 
an  effect,  that  the  accuser  was  totally  disappoint- 
ed in  his  expectations,  for  Mareellus  was  not  only 
acquitted  of  the  charge,  but  a  fifth  time  choeen 
consul. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  npon  his  office,  he 
Ttoiled  the  cities  of  Tuscany,  and  by  hto  personal 
Influence  allayed  n  dangerous  conunotlon,  tliat 
tended  to  a  revolt  At  his  return,  he  was  desi- 
roos  to  dedicate  to  Honoe  and  Vietuk,  the  tem- 
ple which  he  had  buUt  out  of  the  Sicilian  spoils, 
bat  was  opposed  by  the  priests,  who  would  not 
consent  that  two  deities  should  bo  contained  in 
one  temple.t  Taking  this  opposition  ill,  and  con* 
■idering  it  as  ominous,  he  began  another  temple. 

There  were  many  other  prodigies  that  gave 
him  uneasiness.  Some  temples  were  struck  with 
lightniug;  in  that  of  Jupiter  rats  gnawed  the  gold; 
it  was  even  reported  that  an  ox  spoke,  and  that 
there  was  a  child  living  which  was  born  with  an 
elephant's  head:  and  when  tlie  expiation  of  these 
prodigies  was  attempted,  there  were  no  tokenn  of 
•uccess.  The  Augun,  therefore,  kept  him  in 
Rome,  notwitlistanding  his  impatience  and  eager^ 
ness  to  be  gone.  For  never  was  a  man  so 
passionately  desirons  of  anytliing  as  he  was  of 
fighting  a  decisive  battle  with  Hannibal.  It  was 
his  dream  by  night,  the  subject  of  conversation  all 
day  with  his  friends  and  colleagues,  and  his  sole 
request  to  the  gods,  that  he  might  meet  Hannibal 
fairly  in  the  field.  Nay,  I  verily  believe,  Uiat  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  liave  had  both  armies  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall  or  entrenchment,  and  to  have 
fought  in  that  enclosure.    Indeed,   had  he   not 


already  attained  to  such  a  hight  of  glory,  had  he 
not  given  so  many  proofs  of  his  equaling  the  best 
generals  in  prudence  and   discretion,   1  should 


uiinlc  he  gave  way  to  a  sanguine  and  extravagant 
ambition,  unsnitable  to  his  years;  for  he  was 
above  sixty  when  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  con- 
rabite. 

At  last  the  expiatory  sacrifices  being  such  as 
the  soothsayers  approved,  he  set  out  with  hiscol- 
league,  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  fixed  his  camp 
between  Banlia  and  Venuala.  There  he  tried 
every  method  to  provoke  Haunibal  to  a  battle, 


*  There  were  hot  baihi  near  Sinseua,  Imt  none  new 
Vcnavia.  Therefore,  if  Marcellne  went  to  the  latter  plnce, 
the  satirical  ttrolte  wai  not  applicable.  According hr,  Livv 
d»e«  not  apply  it:  he  only  makei  fiibnlns  lay,  that  Marcel- 
Ins  pasted  the  sui  imer  in  qoart«rs. 

t  The?  said,  if  the  temple  shonld  be  ttraek  with  thnnder 
and  lighlninf,  or  any  other  pKNti^y  shonld  happen  to  it,  that 
wanted  expiation,  the?  shonld  not  know  to  which  of  the 
deities  thej  ong ht  to  ofer  the  expiatory  sacrifice.  Majoel> 
Ins.  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  priest,  began  another  temple, 
and  the  work  was  carried  on  with  great  diligenee;  bnt  he 
iU  Boc  live  to  dedicate  it.  Hia  aoa  seaiesiatsd  both  tiie 
isaiplet  about  ibar  yesn  after. 


whieb  he  constantly  declined.  Bat  the  CaiAg 
ginian  perceiving  that  the  conrala  hmd  ordi-red 
some  troojw  to  go  and  lay  siege  to  the  city  of  the 
EfiiMephttwnB^  or  western  Locriens,*  he  laid  an 
ambuscade  on  their  way,  under  the  bill  of  Peielia, 
and  killed  two  tiiousand  five  li  and  red  of  them. 
This  add«d  stings  to  Mareelias's  deeire  of  an  en* 
gagement,  and  made  him  draw  nearer  to  the 
enemy. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  hill,  which  af- 
forded a  pretty  strong  post;  it  vras  covered  with 
thickets,  and  on  boUi  sides  were  hollows,  from 
whence  issued  springs  and  rivalets.     The   Ro» 
mans  were  surprised  that  Hanoi bai»    who  came 
first  to  so  advantageous  a  place*  did   not  take  poe- 
sessiott  of  it,  but  left  it  for  the  enemy.     He  did, 
indeed,  think  it  a  good  place  for  a  camp,  hot  a 
better  for  an  ambuscade,  and  to  that  use  be  chose 
to  put  it.    He  filled,  therefore,  tlie  thickeU  and 
hollows  with  a  good  numlier  of  archers  and  spear* 
men,  assuring  himself  that  the  conveoience  of  the 
post  would  draw  the  Romans  to  it.     Nor  was  he 
mistaken  in  his  coniecture.     Preeently  nothing 
was  talked  of  In  the  Roman  army,  bat  the  exp^ 
diency  of  seixing  this  hill;  and,  aa  If  they  had 
been  ail  generala,  theyset  forth  the  many  ndyn* 
tages  they  ahould  have  over  the  enemy,  by  en- 
camping, or,  at  least,  raising  a  fortification  upon 
it.    Thus  Mareellus  was  induced  to  po  wiih  a 
few  horse  to  take  a  view  of  the  iiiil;  but,  before 
he  went,  he  offered  sacrifice.    In  the  first  victim 
that  was  slain,  the  diviner  showed  bim  the  liver 
without  a  head;  in  the  second,  the  head  was  very 
plump  and  large,  and  the  other  tokens  appearing  re- 
markably good,  seemed  sufficient  to  dispel  tbo 
fears  of  thf  first;  but  the  diviners  declared,  they 
were  the  more  alarmed  on  that  very  account;  for 
when  favorable  signs,  on  a  sudden,  follow  threat- 
ening and  inauspicious  ones,  the  strangeness  of  tbs 
alteration  should  .-ather  be  suspected.     But  ai 
Pindar  says. 

Nor  fire,  nor  walls  of  triple  btnse 
Control  the  high  behetu  of  Fate. 

He  therefore  set  out  to  view  the  place,  taking 
with  him  his  colleague  Crispinus,  his  eon  Afar- 
eellus,  who  was  a  tribune,  and  only  two  hundred 
and  twenty  horse,  among  whom  there  was  not  one 
Roman;    they  were  all   Tuscans,   except  forty 
Fregellanians,  of  whose  courage  and  fidelity  be 
had  sufficient  experience.     Ou  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  which,  as  we  said  before,  was  covered  vith 
trees  and  bushes,  the  enemy  had  placed  a  sentinel, 
who,  without  being  seen  himself,  could  see  every 
movement  in  the  Roman  camp.    Thoae  that  isy 
in  ambusli  having  Intelligence  from  him  of  what 
was  doing,  lay  close,  until  Mareellus  came  very 
•near,  and  then  all  at  once    ruahed   oot,  wpttai 
tlieniselves  about  him,  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrowf, 
and  charged  him  with  tlielr  swords  and  speari. 
Some  punned  the  fugitives,  and  others  altackad 
those  that  stood  their  ground.    The  latter  weie 
the   Fregellanians;  for,  the  Tuscans  taking  to         i 
flight  at  the  first  charge,  the  others  cloned  together 
in  a  bcdy  to  defend  the  consuls;  and  they  con- 
tinued  the  fight  until  Crlsplnus,  wounded  with 
two  arrows,  turned  his  horse  to  make  his  eecape, 
and   Mareellus  being    run   through  between  the 
shoulders  with  a  lance,  fell  down  dead.    Then 
the  few  Fregellanians  that  remained,  leaving  tb» 
body  of  Mareellus,  carried  off  his  son,  who  wai 
wounded,  and  fled  with  him  to  the  camp. 


*  There  was  not  a  detachment  Aoia  tho  to«e€s  of  tht  CM- 
snls,  which  they  did  not  choose  to  weaken  when  in  tJis  siiM 
of  anch  an  enemy  as  Hannibal.  It  consisted  oi*  troops  dnff 
finm  biciljt  and  from  tbo  garriiOB  of  Tanatam, 


PELOPpAS  AND  MARCSLLTO  COWPARED. 


Im.  tlifo  HLl*Ami  fhurs  were  not  meny  moie 
fbmMk  fortj  men  Kilted;  eighteen  were  taken  prie- 
•nere,  buk^e  A'^e  UeUtrt.  Crispinas  died  of  liis 
wouEids  a  icw  deye  after.*  This  was  a  most  un- 
p«r^l«ksd  naisfortnoe:  the  Romans  lost  both  the 
coBfsals  in  one  action. 

Hannibal  made  but  little  accoant  of  the  rest, 

bat  arhen  he  knew  that  Marcel  Ins  was  killed,  he 

haateised  to  the  place,  and,  standi  ug  over  the  body 

a  loag  time,  surreyed  its  size  and  mien:  bat  with- 

•at  speaking  one  insulting  word,  or  showing  the 

least  sign  of  joy,  which  might  have  been  expected 

at  the  &11  of   so  dangerous  and  formidable  an 

eaeny.    He  stood,  indeed,  awhile  astonished  at 

the  strange  death  of  so  great  a  man;  and  at  last 

taking  his  signet  from  his  finger,t  he  caused  his 

body  lo  be  magnificently  attired  and  burned,  and 

the  Bsbes  to  be  put  in  a  silver  nrn,  and  then  placed 

a  crown  of  gold  npon  it,  and  lent  It  to  his  son. 

But  certain  Numldians  meeting  those  that  carried 

the  nra,  attempted  to  take  it  from  them,  and  as 

the  otbeis  stood  upon  their  guard  to  defend  it, 

tiie  ashes  were  scattered  in  the  struggle.    When 

fisnoibal  was  informed  of  it,  he  said  to  those  who 

wen  about  him.  You  9ee  it  is  imfosnble  to  do  any- 

ikia^o^hut  the  tD%U  of  God.    He  punished  the 

Numldians,  indeed,  bat  took  no  farther  care  about 

eoUecting  and  sending  the  remains  of  Maroellus, 

believing  that  aama  deity  iiad  ordained  tiiat  Mar> 


eelliM  shoald  die  In  se  stiwigt  a  mttiner,  and  that 

his  ashes  should  be  denied  burial.  This  account 
of  the  matter  we  have  from  Cornelius  Nepos,  and 
Valerias  Mazimus;  but  Livy^  and  Augustus  C»- 
sar  affirm,  that  the  urn  was  carried  to  his  son,  and 
that  bis  remains  were  interred  with  great  magnl> 
ficence. 

Marcellua's  public  donations,  beside  those  ho 
dedicated  at  Rome,  were  a  G'yiiiiiestvm,  which  he 
built  at  Calana  in  Sicily,  and  several  statues  and 
paintings,  brought  from  Syracuse,  which  he  set 
up  in  the  temple  of  the  Gsoin  in  Simothracerand 
in  that  of  Minerva  at  Liudus.  In  the  latter  of 
these,  the  following  verses,  as  Posidooius  tells  as, 
wen  inscribed  on  tlie  pedestal  of  his  statue: 

Th«  lif  ht  of  Ron*,  MarMlina,  Iivre  behold, 
For  birth,  for  dMdi  of  arms,  by  faa*  oaroll'd. 
Seven  Umea  hia  /«««»  graced  the  martial  plain, 
And  by  hia  thnadaring  arm  were  thoaaandi  alaia. 

The  author  of  this  inseription  adds  to  his  five 
consulates  the  dignity  of  prooonsul,  with  whioh 
he  was  twice  honored.  His  posterity  continued 
in  great  splendor  down  to  Maroellus,  the  aon  of 
Cains  Marcellus  and  Octavia  the  sister  of  Augu» 
tus.^  He  died  very  young,  in  tiie  office  of  <Bd«fe, 
soon  after  he  had  married  Julia,  the  Emoeror's 
daughter.  To  do  honor  to  his  memory,  Octavia 
dedicated  to  him  a  library,|  and  Anguatus  a  thea- 
tert  and  both  these  pvblip  worlca  bore  hia  name. 


TELOFIDAS  AND  MABCELLUS  COMPAfiED. 


are  the  partiealars  which  we  thought 

worth  reciting  from  history  concerning  MarcelTna 
and  Peiopidaa;  between  whcnn  there  was  a  perfect 
reaambisLnee  in  the  gifts  of  nature,  and  in  their 
tivfe  and  mannen.    For  they  were  both  men  of 
beieic  strength,  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest 
fatigne,  and  in  courage  and  magnanimity  they 
were  equal.     The  sole  difference  is,  that  Marcel- 
las,  in  most  of  the  cities  which  he  took  by  assault, 
eommitled  great  slaughter,  whereas  Epaminondas 
and  Peiopidaa  never  spilt  the  blood  of  any  man 
they  liad  conquered,  nor  enslaved  any  city  they 
hsd  taken.     And  it  is  affirmed,  that  if  they  had 
been  present,  the  Thebans  would  not  have  de- 
privea  the  Orchomenians  of  their  liberty. 

*  Be  did  not  die  vntU  the  latter  ead  of  the  year,  kaTia^ 
ramail  T.  MaoHoe  Torqaatiu,  dictator,  to  hold  the  eemiCM. 
Bsaie  amy  he  di#d  at  Tareaiam;  others  in  Oampaala. 

t  Hannibal  imafiaed  he  shoald  hare  some  opportaaity  or 
atlier  of  making  nse  of  this  seal  to  hia  adraatace.  Bat 
GHspinaa  dt«patehed  mesaenfera  to  all  the  neiyhl>orinf 
wea»my  in  ibc  iatemat  of  Rome,  acqnaintiaf  them  that  Mar- 
aaQoB  was  itUled,  and  Haaaibal  master  of  hia  ring.  Thia 
yracaatjoa  preaerved  Salapia,  in  Apulia.  Nay,  tiie  inbabi* 
Unta  tsraed  the  artifice  of  the  Carthaf  iniao  npon  himself. 
Foradmittinf,  apon  a  letter  aealed  widi  that  ring,  six  baa* 
dmd  of  Bsnaibars  men,  most  of  them  Roman  deaertora, 
into  tbo  town,  they  on  a  sndden  polled  np  the  diaw.bridfes, 
eat  ia  piece*  tho^e  vbo  had  entered,  aad,  with  a  shower  of 
darts  ftom  the  ramparts,  drore  back  the  rest.  JM,  L  xxrii. 
a.9B. 

X  Urw  teBs  w  that  HaBnibal  buried  the  body  of  Maioal- 
Jns  oa  the  bill  whan  ho  was  shda. 

I  His  family  continnod  after  his  death  aa  haadiad  aad 
algbty-6re  rears;  for  ho  was  slaia  in  the  first  year  of  tiio 
heaiijed  and  IbrCy-thiid  Olympiad,  ia  the  fire  huadred  aad 
fJMMftb  year  of  Rome,  and  two  haadred  aad  six  years 
hefom  the  Christian  era;  and  yoaaf  Maieellas  died  ia  the 
faeoad  year  of  thm  bnndrod  aad  eifhty^aiath  Olympiad, 
sad  setaa  kandrod  nod  tbtrtiath  of  Rome. 

f  Aceerdiaff  to  Soolonias  aad  Dioa,  it  was  not  Ootaria 
U  AiVSStss  that  dMIoated  this  library. 


As  to  their  achievements,  among  thoae  of  Mar* 
celluB  there  was  none  greater  or  more  illustrious 
than  his  beating  such  an  army  of  Gauls,  both 
horse  and  foot,  with  a  handful  of  horse  only,  of 
which  you  will  scarce  meet  with  another  instance, 
and  his  slaying  their  prince  with  his  own  band. 
Pelopldas  hoped  to  have  done  sometliing  of  the 
like  nature,  but  miscarried  and  lost  his  life  in  the 
attempt  However,  the  great  and  glorious  battles 
of  Leuctra  and  Tegyrs  may  be  compared  with 
these  exploits  of  Marcellus.  And|  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  nothing  of  Marcellus's  effiscted  by 
stratagem  and  surprise,  which  can  be  set  against 
the  hsppy  management  of  Peiopidaa,  at  his  return 
from  exile,  in  taking  off  the  Theban  tyrants. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  enterprises  of  the  secret  hand  of 
art,  that  was  the  masterpiece.  , 

If  it  be  said  that  Hannibal  was  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  Romans,  the  Lacedamouians  were 
certainly  the  same  lo  the  Thebans.  And  yet  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  were  tlioroughly 
beaten  by  Pelopidas,  at  Leuctra  and  Tegyra; 
whereas,  according  to  Potybius,  Hannibal  was 
never  once  defeat^  by  Marcellus,  but  continued 
invincible  until  he  had  to  do  with  Sciplo.  How« 
ever,  we  rather  believe  with  Livy,  Cesar,  and 
Cornelius  Nepos,  among  the  Latin  historiaiio,  and 
with  king  Joim*  among  tlie  Greeks,  that  Marcel- 
lua  did  sometimes  beat  Hannibal,  and  even  put 
his  troops  to  flight,  thoogli  he  gained  no  advan- 
tage of  nim  sufficient  to  turn  tlie  balance  consid- 
erably on  his  skle:  so  that  one  might  even  think » 

•  This  historian  was  the  eon  of  Jaba,  kiag  of  Knmldia, 
who,  ia  the  eiril  war,  sided  with  Pompey,  and  was  alain  by 
Petrins  in  single  oombat.  The  son,  meatfoaed  here,  waa 
broagfat  ia  trivroph  by  Caaaar  te  Rome,  when  he  was  eda 
oaud  ia  the  leacniaf  of  the  Gmoks  mui  Romaai. 


FLUTARCH'S   LIVES. 


Cm  the  CtftimgiBiaa  tiira  utUd  wltk  the  wt  of  a 
viwlkir,  who  MmetiaiM  tmfkn  himself  to  be 
thrown.  But  what  has  been  very  JQsUy  admired 
in  Marc«41us  {«,  that  after  such  great  armies  had 
been  rooted,  so  many  (generals  slain,  and  the 
whole  empire  ainioat  totally  subverted,  he  foond 
means  to  inspire  his  troops  with  courace  enough 
to  make  li«ad  agalust  the  enemy.  He  was  the 
only  man  timt,  from  a  state  of  terror  and  dismay, 
In  which  they  had  long  remained,  raised  the  army 
to  an  eegerueiM  for  baCtle,  and  Infused  Into  them 
such  a  spirit,  that,  far  from  tamely  giving  up  the 
victory,  they  disputed  it  with  the  greatest  obeti- 
»acy.  For  those  very  men,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed by  a  run  of  ill  siioeess  to  think  themaelves 
happy  If  they  conid  eecape  Hannibal  by  flight, 
were  taught  by  Marcellus  to  be  asliamed  of  com- 
ing off  with  dlMdvantage,  to  blush  at  the  very 
thought  of  giving  way,  and  to  be  aensibly  affected, 
If  they  gained  not  the  victory. 

A*  Peiopidas  never  lost  a  battle  In  which  he 
•ommauded  in  person,  and  Marcellus  won  more 
than  any  Roman  of  his  time,  he  who  performed 
••  many  eiplolta,  and  was  so  hard  to  conquer, 
may  perhaps,  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  otiier, 
who  was  never  beaten.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
may  be  observed,  that  Maroellne  took  Syracuse, 
wliereaa  Pelopkiaa  failed  in  his  attempt  upon 
Sperta,  yet  I  think  even  to  approach  Sparta,  and 
to  be  the  first  that  ever  paaaed  the  Eurotas  in  a 
hostile  manner,  was  a  graator  achievement  than 
the  conquest  of  Sicily;  unless  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  honor  of  this  exploit,  as  well  as  that  of  Leuc- 
tn,  belongs  rather  to  fipaminondas  than  to  Pe- 
lopidasy  whereas  the  glory  Marcellus  gained  was 
entirely  his  own.  For  he  alone  took  Syracuse; 
he  defeated  the  Gauls  without  his  colleague;  he 
made  head  against  Hannibal,  not  only  without 
the  assistance,  but  against  the  remonstrances,  of 
the  other  generals;  and,  changing  the  face  of  war, 
be  first  tought  the  Romans  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  a  good  countenance. 

As  for  their  deaths,  I  praise  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other;  but  It  is  with  concern  and  indignation 
that  I  think  of  the  strange  circumstonces  that 
attended  them.  At  the  same  time  I  admire  Han- 
nibal, who  fought  such  a  number  of  battles  as  It 
would  be  a  labor  to  reckon,  without  ever  receiving 
a  wound:  and  I  greatly  approve  the  behavior  of 
Ghrrmntea,  in  the  Cifnpmdi^  who,  having  his 


■word  lifted  «p  and  ready  to  strike,  mpon  liiyi«| 
the  trampete  sound  a  ratreat,  eahniy  wtnd  modmOf 
retired  withoat  giving  the  stroke.  FeIopidn% 
however,  was  somewhat  excusable,  because  be 
was  not  only  warmed  with  the  beat  of  battle,  bat 
incited  by  a  generous  desire  of  reYeoge.  And,  ns 
Euripides  says, 

Th«  first  of  ehieft  ii  be  wbo  Isniel*  gaifiSy 
And  boys  tben  not  with  life:  the  aesi  is  be 
WiM  dtot,  bat  dioa  ia  ViitM*s  niio 

In  such  a  man,  dying  Is  a  free  and  wolontary 
act,  not  a  passive  submission  to  fate.     But,  beside 
his  resentment,  tlie  end   Peiopidas   proposed    to 
himself  in  conquering,  which  was  the  death  of  a 
tyrant,  with  reason  animated  bim  to  oDeommoB 
efforto;  for  It  was  not  easy  to  find  anotber  cause 
so  gmat  and  glorious  wherein  to  exert  himself. 
But  Marcellus,  without  any  urgent  occasioD,  with- 
out that  enthusiasm  which  often  poshes  men  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reason  in  tinae  of  daui^r, 
unadvisedly  exposed  himself,  and  died  not   like  « 
general,  but  like  a  spy;  risking  his  6ve  conaolatee, 
his  three  triumphs,  his  trophies  and   spoils  o/ 
kings,  against  a  company  of  Spaniards  and   Na* 
roidians,  who  had  bartered  with  the  Cartlia^nlans 
for  their  lives  and  services.     An   accident   so 
strange,  that  thoee  very  adventurers   could    not 
forbear  grudging  themselves  such  success,  when 
they  found  that  a  man  tiie  most  distinguished  of 
all  the  Romans  for  valor  as  well  as  power  and 
fame,  had  fallen  Ity  their  hands,  amidst  a  scontio^ 
party  of  Fregellanlans. 

Let  not  this,  liowever,  be  deemed  an  accnsation 
against  these  great  men,  but  rather  a  complaint 


to  them  of  the  Injury  done  tbemsbives,  by  i 
ficiog  all  their  other  virtues  to  their  intrepidityt 
and  a  free  expostulation  with  them  for  being  so 
prodigal  of  their  blood  as  to  shed  it  for  their  own 
sakes,  when  It  ought  to  have  fallen  only  for  their 
country,  their  friendsy  and  their  allies. 

Peiopidas  was  buried  by  his  friends,  in  whose 
cause  he  was  slain,  and  Maroellua  by  those  enemie* 
that  slew  him.  The  fint  was  a  happy  and  desinp 
ble  thing,  but  the  other  was  greater  and  mon 
extraordinary;  for  gratitude  in  a  friend,  for  bene- 
fiu  received,  is  not  equal  to  an  enemy's  admiring 
the  virtue  by  which  he  suffers.  In  tl)e  first  ease, 
tliere  Is  more  regard  to  interest  than  to  merit;  ia 
the  latter,  real  worth  is  the  sole  objeet  of  the  ho* 
nor  paid. 


ARISTIDES. 


AusTiDis,  the  son  of  Lyslmachus,  was  of 
the  tribe  of  Antiochus,  and  the  ward  of  Alopece. 
Of  his  estete  we  have  different  accounts.  Some 
My,  he  was  always  very  poor,  and  that  he 'left 
two  daughters  behind  htm,  who  remained  a  long 
time  nnmurried,  on  account  of  their  poverty.* 
fiut  Demetrius  the  Phalerean  contradicte  this 
general  opinion  in  his  Socralf$t  and  says  tliere 
was  a  farm  at  Phalera  which  went  by  tlie  name 
of  Aristides,  and  that  tliere  he  was  buried.  And 
to  prove  tliat  there  was  a  competent  estate  in 
his  family,  he  produces  three  arguments.  The 
fint  is  taken  from  the  office  of  archon.f  which 

*  And  yet,  ancording  to  a  law  of  Solon's,  th«  hride  wa* 
IS  tmnj  with  hor  only  throe  laiu  of  clothoe,  and  a  little 
koeeohold  staflT  of  small  valao. 

t  At  Atheaa  thoy  leokoasd  thsfo  yeasi  by  Jt^kmm,  as 


made  the  year  bear  his  name;  and  which  fell 
to  him  by  lot;  and  for  this,  none  tooli  their  ciianoe 
but  snch  as  had  an  income  of  the  first  degree, 
consisting  of  five  hundred  measures  of  com,  wine, 
,  and  oil,  who  therefore,  were  called  Pentmeotk" 
\nudimm.  The  second  argument  is  founded  on 
tlie  Osfrscirai,  by  which  he  was  banished,  and 
which  was  never  inflicted  on  the  meaner  sort, 
but  only  upon  penons  of  quality,  whose  grand- 
eur and  family  pride  made  them  obnoxious  to  the 
people.  The  tnird  and  last  is  drawn  from  the 
TrijDods,  which  Aristides  dedicated  In  tlie  temple 
of  Bacchus,  on  account  of  his  victory  in  the  pub- 


the  Bomana  did  tboin  by  CMuab.  Om  of  the  aiae  A^ 
vboBB,  who  all  had  ettaloa  of  tho  firtt  deyrao,  was  for  thU 
porpoM  ehoteo  by  lot  oat  of  the  fosi,  Md  kia  Bams  li 
liiihid  Is  the  pshfis  faglrtsn 


ARISTIDES. 


ate 


i»  ^amcB,  a^  whieh  tre  still  to  be  wen,  with 
Wb  InscriptioQ,  <n*he  tribe  of  AutiocbaB  grained 
fiai  victory*  Arislides  defrayed  the  charges,  mod 
Arche^tnttos  was  the  author  of  the  play." 

Sat  thits  last  argument,  though  io  appearance 

th«  MroD|nesl  of   ail,  is  really  a  very  weak  one. 

For    Epaininoodas,  who,  as    everybody   knows, 

Livicii     and    died    poor,  and    Plato    the    philoap* 

pher,  who  was  not  rich,  exhibited  very  splendid 

9iiow:«:  the  one  was  at  the  expense  of  a  concert  of 

fioteA  at  Thebes,  and  the  other  of  an  entertain* 

ment  of  sing-ing  and  dancing,  performed  by  boys 

si  Athena,  Dion  having  furnished  Plato  with  the 

money,  and    Pelopidas    supplied    Epamiuondas. 

For  why  ahonid  good  men  be  always  averse  to 

the  pceaents  of  their  friends?    While  they  think 

ii  mean  and  nngenerons  to  receive  anything  for 

tfaeai»hnB8«  to  lay  up,  or  gratify   an   avaricious 

temper,  they  need  not  refuse  such  offers  as  serve 

the  porpooes  of  honor  and  magnificence,  without 

any  viewa  of  profit. 

As  to  the  Tripods,  inscribed  with  AusriDBt, 
Pansiios  shows  plainly  that  Demetrius  was  do- 
ceiv^^i  by  the  name.  For,  according  to  the  re* 
gistera,  from  the  Persian  to  the  end  of  the  Pelo* 
peaaesian  war,  there  were  only  two  of  the  name 
of  Arislidee  who  carried  the  prize  in  the  choral 
exhibitions,  and  neither  of  them  was  the  son  of  Ly* 
aoiaehus:  for  the  former  was  son  to  Xenopbilus, 
aad  the  latter  lived  long  after,  as  appears  from  the 
cJnraeters,  whieh  were  not  in  nse  until  after 
£adid'a  lime,  and  likewise  from  the*  name  of  the 
poet  Aiehestratas,  which  is  not  found  in  any 
record  w  author  during  the  Persian  wars;  where* 
M  mention  la  often  made  of  a  poet  of  that  name, 
who  brought  his  pieces  upon  the  stage  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.*  But  this  argu- 
Rieat  of  PansBtius  should  not  be  admitted  without 
fnrtliei'  ezanaination. 

And  aa  for  the  Ostracism,  every  man  that  was 
tflstiogai^ed  by  birth,  reputation,  or  eloquence, 
was  liable  to  snfier  by  it;  since  it  fell  even  upon 
Damon,  preceptor  to  Pericles,  because  he  was 
kMked  upon  aa  a  man  of  superior  parts  and 
policy.  Beside,  Idomeneus  tells  us,  that  Aristi- 
dcs  came  to  be  Ardum,  not  by  lot,  but  by  partica- 
lar  appointment  of  the  people.  And  if  he  was 
Arckm  after  the  battle  of  Plat89a,t  as  Demetrius 
himself  writes,  it  is  very  probable  that,  after  such 
great  actions,  and  so  much  glory}  his  virtue  might 
gain  him  tliat  office,  which  others  obtained  by 
their  wealth.  But  it  is  plain  that  Demetrius  la- 
bored to  take  off  tlie  imputation  of  poverty,  as  if 
H  were  some  great  evil,  not  onlv  from  Aristides, 
but  from  Socrates  too;  who,  he  says,  beside  a 
boose  of  Ilia  own,  had  seventy  minsBt  at  interest 
in  the  liands  of  Crito. 

Aristides  luui  a  particular  friendship  for  Clis* 
tfienea,  who  settled  the  popular  government  at 
Athens,  after  the  ezpalsion  of  the  tyrants; J  vet 
he  had,  at  tlie  same  time,'  tiie  greateet  veneration 
for  Lycargna,  t)M  Lacedaemonian,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  the  most  excellent  of  lawgivers:   and 

*  It  !■  very  possible  for  a  poflt,  in  bis  o%rB  lifctim*,  to 
have  hif  plaj«  acted  in  the  Pelopooneiian  war,  and  in  the 
?eniaa  loo.  And,  thcfefore,  the  inscription  which  Pin- 
juch  mcntiOBt  migbt  bcloBf  to  oar  Ariitides. 

t  Bai  Demctrim  wu  raituken;  for  Artttidat  was  navar 
ArchoB  after  the  battle  of  Platca,  which  waa  foasht  in  the 
wcond  year  of  the  leTenty-fiflh  Olympiad.  In  the  liit  of 
Arehou,  tho  name  of  Arfstidet  la  Iband  in  the  fourth  of 
the  tcTCBty-weODd  Olrmpiad,  a  year  or  two  after  the  battle 
of  MatatlioB,  and  ia  tae  aecoad  Tear  of  the  tavanty-fbarth 
OWmpiad,  fans  jean  before  the  battle  of  Plataa. 

iBat  Boeraiat  hJaitalf  deelaras,  ia  hit  apoloffv  to  hia 
jadfas,  that,  eoaflderiag  hia  poreity,  thay  oosia  not  in 
laafoe  fite  him  mora  thaa  ona  mina. 

I  Thata  tyraota  wars  tho  PiaiatratidiB,  wlu»  wars  4tivsa 
aMitosciha  aisty-slkth  GijmpiaA. 
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this  led  hfan  to  be  a  fkTorcr  of  aititoenoy,  te 
which  he  was  always  opposed  by  Theinlstocla% 
who  listed  iu  the  party  or  the  commons.  SonM» 
indeed,  say,  that,  being  brought  up  together  from 
their  ii\faucy,  when  boys,  they  were  always  at 
variance,  not  only  in  serious  matters,  but  in  their 
very  sports  and  diversions:  and  their  tempers 
were  discovered  from  the  first  by  that  opposition. 
The  one  was  insluoating,  daring,  and  artful; 
variable,  and  at  the  same  time  impetuous  in  hia 

eunuits:  the  other  was  solid  and  steady,  Inflext* 
ly  just,  incapable  of  using  any  falsehood,  flat* 
tery,  or  deceit,  even  at  play.  But  Aristo  of  ChloiO 
writes,  that  their  enmity,  wliich  afterward  cama 
to  such  a  bight,  took  its  rise  from  love. 

*  •  *  *  a 

*  *  *  *  a 
Themistoclfs,  who  waa  an  agreeable  compan- 
ion, gained  many  friends,  and  beiBame  respectabla 
in  the  strength  of  his  popularity.  Thus  when  he 
was  told,  that  "he  would  govern  the  Athenians 
extremely  well,  if  he  would  but  do  it  withoat 
respect  of  persons,"  he  said,  **May  I  never  sit  on 
a  tribunal  where  my  friends  shall  not  find  mom 
favor  from  me  than  strangers." 

Aristides,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  method  of 
bis  own  in  conducting  tho  administration.  For 
he  would  neither  consent  to  any  injustice  t« 
oblige  his  friends,  nor  yet  disoblige  them  by 
denying  all  they  asked:  and  as  he  saw  that  many, 
depending  on  their  interest  and  friends,  wer# 
tempted  to  do  unwarFsntablo  things,  he  never 
endeavored  after  that  support,  but  declared,  that 
a  good  citizen  should  place  his  whole  strength 
and.  security  in  advising  and  doing  what  is  jual 
and  right  Neverthelen,  as  Themlstocles  madift 
many  rash  and  dangerovs  motions,  and  endea* 
vored  to  break  his  measures  in  every  step  of  go- 
vernment, he  was  obliged  to  oppose  him  as  much 
In  his  turn,  partly  by  way  of  self-defense,  and 
partly  to  lessen  his  power,  which  dally  increased 
through  the  favor  of  the  people.  For  he  thought 
it  better  that  the  commonwealth  should  raistf 
some  advantages,  than  that  Themlstocles  by 
gaining  his  point,  should  come  at  last  to  carry 
all  befove  him.  Hence  it  was  one  day  when 
Themistocles  proposed  something  advantageoni 
to  the  public,  Aristides  opposed  It  strenuously, 
and  with  success;  but  as  he  went  out  of  tho 
assembly,  he  could  not  forbear  eaying,  **The  af- 
fairs of  the  Athenians  cannot  prosper,  except  they 
throw  Themistocles  and  myself  into  the  bara- 
thrum.'*! Another  time,  when  he  intended  ta 
f propose  a  decree  to  the  people,  he  found  it  strong- 
y  disputed  in  the  council,  but  at  last  he  prevailed: 
perceiving  Its  inconveniences,  however,  by  tho 
preceding  debates,  he  pot  a  stpp  to  it,  just  as  tho 
president  was  going  to  put  it  to  the  question,  in 
order  to  its  being  confirmed  by  the  people.  Very 
often  he  offered  his  sentiments  by  a  third  person, 
lest,  by  the  opposition  of  Themlstocles  to  him,  tho 
public  good  should  be  obstructed. 

In  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  the  govern* 
ment,  his  firmness  was  wonderful.  Neither  ela- 
ted with  honors,  nor  discomposed  with  ill  succeoi, 
he  went  on  in  a  moderate  and  steady  manner, 
persuaded  that  his  country  had  a  claim  to  hia 
services,  without  the  reward  either  of  honor  or 
profit.  Hence  it  was,  that  when  those  verses  of 
.£schylus  concerning  Amphireus  were  repeated 
on  the  stage, 

*  Daeiar  thiaka  it  waa  rathar  Ariato  of  Caoa,  baeanaa,  as 
a  paripatatie,  ha  waa  mora  likaly  to  write  tiaatiaaa  of  lovo 
than  tne  other,  who  waa  a  atoio. 

t  Tlia  barathrem  waa  a  vary  daap  pit,  iato  whioh  OM* 


tSB 


PLUTARC0»8   LIVES. 


To  b«,  attd  sot  to  ••«•,  li  thU  nta'*  masin; 
Bit  Biad  repoie*  on  its  propor  wUdom, 
And  waiiu  bo  othor  pimUo,* 

the  tyea  of  tlie  people  In  general  were  fize^  oo 
ArUtidee,  as  the  man  to  whom  thia  great  enco- 
mium was  moat  applicable.  Indeed,  he  was  ca- 
pable of  resisting  the  suggestions,  not  only  of 
ravor  and  affection,  but  of  resentment  and  enmi- 
ty ton,  whereirer  justice  was  concerned.  For  it 
is  said,  that  when  he  was  carrying  on  a  prosecu- 
tion against  ills  enemy,  and  after  he  had  brought 
bis  charge,  the  judges  were  going  to  pass  sentence, 
witliout  hearing  the  person  accused,  he  rose  up  to 
his  ttsistanc^  entreating  that  he  might  be  heard, 
and  have  the  privilege  which  the  laws  allowed. 
AnoUier  time,  when  he  himself  sat  judge  between 
two  private  persons,  and  one  of  them  observed, 
"That  his  aaversary  had  done  many  injuries  to 
AristiJes.**  "Tell  me  not  that,"  said  he,  "but  what 
injury  he  has  done  to  thee;  for  it  is  thy  cause  I  am 
judfring,  not  my  own.'* 

When  appointed  public  treasurer,  he  made  It 
appear,  that  not  only  those  of  his  time,  but  the 
officers  that  preceded  him,  had  applied  a  great 
deal  of  the  public  money  to  their  own  use;  and 
iMurtlcnlarly  Themistocles: 


-For  lio  with  ail  hi«  witdoai. 


Coald  a«*or  comanaDd  hi«  haadi. 
For  this  reason,  when  Aristides  gave  in  his  ae- 
coonts,  Themistocles  raised  a  strong  party  against 
him,  accused  him  of  misapplying  the  public  mo- 
Aey,  and  (according  to  Idomeneus)  got  him  con- 
demned. But  the  principal  and  most  respectable 
•f  the  citizens,t  incensed  at  this  treatment  of 
Aristides,  interposed  and  prevailed,  not  only  that 
be  might  be  excused  the  fine,  but  chosen  again 
ehief  treasurer.  He  now  pretended  that  his  for- 
mer proceedings  were  too  strict,  and  carrying  a 
a  gentler  liana  over  those  that  acted  under  him, 
■utiered  them  to  pilfer  the  public  money,  without 
seeming  to  find  them  out;  or  reckoning  strictly 
with  them;  so  that,  fattening  on  ihe  spoils  of  their 
country,  they  lavished  their  praises  ou  Aristides, 
•ad,  beariily  espousing  his  cause,  begged  of  the 
people  to  continue  him  in  the  same  department 
But  when  the  Athenians  were  going  to  confirm  him 
by  their  suffrages,  he  gave  them  this  severe  rebuke: 
"While  I  managed  your  finances  with  all  the 
fidelity  of  an  honest  man,  I  was  loaded  with  cal- 
■mnies;  and  now  when  I  suffer  them  to  be  a  prey 
to  public  robbers,  I  am  become  a  mighty  good 
Oitizen:  but  I  assure  you,  I  am  more  ashamed  of 
the  present  honor,  than  I  was  of  the  former  dis> 
rraoe;  and  it  is  with  indignation  and  concern  that 
I  see  you  esteem  it  more  meritorious  to  oblige  ill 
men,  than  to  take  proper  care  of  the  public  reve- 
nue.'* By  thus  speaking  and  discovering  their 
frauds,  he  silenced  those  that  recommended  him 
with  so  much  noise  and  bustle,  but  at  the  same 
time  received  the  truest  and  most  valuable  praise 
from  the  worthiest  of  the  citizens. 

About  this  time  Dutia,  who  was  sent  by  Darius 
vnder  the  pretense  of  chastising  the  Athenians 
for  burning  Sardis,  but  in  reality  to  subdue  all 
Greece,  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Marathon,  and 
begun  to  ravage  the  neighboring  country.  Among 
the  generals  to  whom  the  Athenians  gave  the 
oianagement  of  tills  war,  Miltiades  was  first  in 
dignity,  and  the  next  to  him,  in  reputation  and 
authority,  was  Aristides.  In  a  council  of  war 
that  was  then  held,  Miltiades  voted  for  giviiig  the 


*  Theio  Ten**  ara  to  be  fbaad  la  the  *<  Siera  of  Thobat 
%f  tha  MTea  Captaint."     Tliay  aia  a  daacrfptioa  of  the 

Calai  aad  tamper  of  Ansplitaraas,  whiah  tlie  ooarior,  wIm 
iaf  •  aa  accovai  of  tho  ooamjr'i  attacks,  aad  of  the  ekar- 
tfflsn  of  tbo  oommaadoia.  give*  to  Btoooioi. 
t  Tks  ssait  sT  Aieopsfoa  Istoipeaed  i»  kis  bshalC 


enemy  battle,*  and  Arbtite 
added  no  little  weight  to  hb  scale.  The  genanb 
commanded  by  turns,  each  his  day;  bat  when  k 
came  to  Ariatides's  turn,  he  gave  op  his  right  to 
Miltiades;  thu8  showing  his  oolle^guem  that  it  was 
no  disgrace  to  follow  the  diroctiona  of  the  wkatf 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  anav^ered  several 
honorable  and  salutary  purpoaes.  By  tliis  meaaa, 
he  laid  the  spirit  of  contention,  and  bringing  them 
to  agree  in,  and  follow  the  beat  opinion,  be 
strengthened  the  hands  of  Miltiadea,  who  now 
had  the  absolute  and  undivided  command;  the 
other  generals  no  longer  insistiu^  on  their  days, 
but  entirely  submitting  to  his  orders.t 

In  tliia  battle,  the  main  body  of   the  Athenian 
army  was  pressed  the  hardest,^  betsao«e  there,  for 
a  long  time,  the  barbarians  made    their   greateat 
efforts  against  the  tribes  Leontia   and  Antiociiis; 
and  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  who  belonged  to 
those  tribes,  exerting  themselves,  at  the  h^  of 
them,  witli  all  the  spirit  of  emulation,  behaved 
with  so  much  vigor,  that  the  enemy  were  put  to 
flight,  and  driven  ba^k  to  their  aliipe.     But  ih^ 
GreeiKS  perceiving  that  the  barbarians,  instead  of 
sailing  to  the  isles,  to  return  to  Asia,  were  drives 
in,  by  the  wind  and  currents,  toward  Attiea,§  aad 
fearing  that  Athena,  onprovided  for  ita   defense, 
might  l>ecome   an  easy    prey  to  them,  marclisd 
home  a-ith  nine  tribes,  and  used  soch  expedition, 
tliat  they  reached  the  city  in  one  day. I 

Aristides  was  left  at  Marathon  with  his  own 
tribe,  to  guard  the  prisoners  and  tlie  spoils;  and  he 
did  not  disappoint  the  public  opinion;  for  though 
there  was  much  gold  and  silver  scattered  about, 
and  rich  garments  and  other  booty  in  abondaoet 
were  found  in  the  tents  and  ships  which  they  bad 
taken,  yet  he  neither  had  an  inclination  to  touch 
anything  himself,  nor  permitted  othera  to  do  it 
But,  notwithstanding  his  care,  some  enriched 
themselves  unknown  to  him:  amonff  whom  wtf 
Callias,  the  torch-bearer.r  One  of  the  barbariaaf 
happening  to  meet  him  in  a  private  place,  and 
probably  taking  him  for  a  king,  ou  account  of 
his  long  hair  and  the  fillet  which  he  wore,**  pros- 


*  Aeoordiaif  to  Herodotus  (1.  Tt,e.  109),  tlio  goaarali  w«fa 
▼ory  maeh  dividad  in  th«ir  opinions;  soma  wore  fbr  fifktiaif, 
others  not;  Miltiadai  obserrinf  this,  addressed  bimsalfia 
Callimachos  of  Aphidns,  who  was  PoUmmrck,  aad  whose 
power  was  eqoal  to  that  of  all  the  other  ccneralt.  Calli« 
maehtts,  whose  roiea  was  decisira,  accotdra;  to  tha  Atb9' 
aian  laws,  joiued  diractlv  with  Miltiades,  aad  doelsiedfti 
f  ivinf  hattle  imnediataly.  Possibly,  Aristidos  might  hara 
some  share  in  bringina  Cfallimachns  to  thi«  resolniioa. 

t  Yet  be  would  not  fifht  mniil  his  own  proper  day  o/  e&m 
mand  came  nbont,  for  rear  that  thioogh  any  latent  sparks  of 
iaaloasy  and  anvy,  any  of  tha  fanormta  shoahl  be  lad  not  u 
do  their  duty. 

t  The  Athenians  and  Plataans  fonrht  with  such  obstiaata 
ralor  on  tha  right  and  left,  that  the  barbarians  were  forest         ^ 
to  fly  on  both  sides.    Tha  Panians  and  Sace,  ho**^ 
parcaivinff  that  the  Athenian  ooator  waa  woak,  charged 
with  SQcli  force,  that  they  broke  throngh  it:  this  tko-  oa 
the  right  and  left  perceived,  bat  did  not  attempt  to  laccor 
it,  anlil  thay  had  pat  to  flight  both  tha  wtan  of  the  Peisisa        , 
army;  than  bending  the  points  of  tlie  wiiiga  lowaxd  ihaif        i 
own  center,  they  aaelosad  tha  hitherto  rictorions  Paisisat, 
and  cot  them  in  pieces.  i 

}  It  was  reported  in  those  times,  that  the  Afcmmids  | 
encoaraged  the  Persians  to  make  a  second  atieoipi.  by 
holding  up  as  they  approached  the  shore,  a  shield  for  s  *i(f 
nal.  However,  it  was  the  Persian  fleet  that  aadasrored  la 
dooble  the  cape  of  Joniom,  with  a  view  to  sorprise  lbs  city 
of  Athens  before  the  army  cottld  retom.  JfaradoC.  1.  ^i  ^ 
101,  ate. 

I  From  Marathon  to  Athens  is  abovt  lorty  mtloa. 

T  Torch.be  srars,  styled  in  Greek  dadooai,  were  panoas 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  gods,  and  admiUad  svsa  » 
tha  most  sacred  mypterias.    Pansanias  speaks  of  it  m  • 

E»at  happiness  to  a  woman  that  she  had  seen  liei  bfOlMd 
r  hnsbaad,  and  her  son,  saccessively  enjoy  this  olEea. 
**  Both  priests  and  kings  wore  fillets  or  diadems.   Ri^ 
well  kaown,  that  in  aaciaat  tiasos,  thoao  two  difaitlaiWM* 
feaaially  vested  la  the  same  pecaea:  aad  saoli  aauoN  M 


Cl«t«Mi  ^fauelf  befoTB  him;  and  tftkinfr  htm  by  the 
fa&iKi,  showed  him  a  ^rrat  quantity  of  gold  that 
VAtf  hid  io  a  well.  But  Calliaa,  not  lemcraei  than 
ainiast^  toak  away  the  gold,  and  then  killed  the  man 
tn^t  had  ^^en.  him  ioformatioit  of  it,  leat  he 
shoo  Id  loeuClon  the  thing  to  others.  Henoe, 
they  tell  no,  it  was,  that  the  comic  writen  called 
Ilia  family  Laeeopitai^  i.  e.  enriched  ky  the  iMfl,  jest- 
lu^  upon  the  piaoe  from  whence  their  founder 
(irevF  his  wealth. 

*Tne  year  following,  Aristides  was  appointed  to 
the  office  of  Arekon,  which  me  his  name  to  liiat 
y^aar;  though,  according  to  Demetrius  the  Pbale- 
ris>a,  b«  was  not  archon  until  after  the  battle  of 
Piataa,  a  little  b«fore  his  death.  But  in  the  public 
registers  we  find  not  any  of  the  name  of  Aristides  io 
the  list  al  archona,  aiier  Xantiiippides,  in  wiiose 
arebooahip  Maidonius  was  beaten  at  Platea; 
whenras  his  name  iiTon  record  imroedialely  after 
PhaHippos,*  who  was  archon  the  same  year  that 
tile  tattle  was  gained  at  Mamthon. 

Of  all  the  virtues  of  Aristides,  the  people  were 
most  struck  with  his  justice,  because  the  public 
Btaiity  was  the  roost  promoted  by  it  Thus  he, 
though  a  poor  man  and  a  commoner,  gained  the 
roy«l  and  diWno  title  cithe  Jutt,  which  kings  and 
tjmniB  Imre  never  been  fond  of.  It  has  been 
Ibeir  ambition  to  be  styled  PoUoreeth  taken  tf 
abea;  Gerauat,  ikunderiMU»;  Nieanor9,  eonquenn. 
Nay,  some  have  chosen  to  be  called  Ea^e9  and 
Faifconet,  preferriug  the  fame  of  power  to  that  of 
virtne.  Whereas  the  Deity  himself,  to  whom 
they  arant  to  be  compared,  is  distinguished  by 
three  ihiags,  IminortaKty,  power,  and  virtue;  and 
of  these,  virtne  is  the  most  excellent  and  divine. 
For  space  and  tlM  elements  are  everlasting;  earth- 
qoakffs,  li^tnioff,  stormfi,  and  torrents,  have  an 
tmazing  power;  but  asfor  juatice,  nothing  particl- 
pat«>a  of  that,  wiibout  reasoDing  and  thinking  on 
bod.  And  whereas  men  entertain  three  different 
•entiments  with  respect  to  the  gods,  namely,  ad- 
miration, fear,  and  esteem,  it  should  seem  that 
they  admire  and  think  them  happy  by  reason  of 
tiicrir  freedom  from  death  and  corruption;  that 
they  fear  and  dread  them,  because  of  their  power 
and  sovereignty  ;  and  that  they  love,  honor,  and 
revereoeo  them  for  their  justice.  Yet,  though  af* 
lireted  these  three  different  ways,  they  desire  only 
th^  two  first  properties  of  the  Deity:  immortality, 
which  oar  nature  will  not  admit  of,  and  power, 
which  depends  chiefly  apon  fortune;  while  they 
foolishly  neglect  virtue,  the  only  divine  quality  in 
their  power;  not  considering  that  it  la  Justice  alone, 
which  makes  the  life  of  those  that  nourish  most 
in  prosperity  and  high  stations,  heavenly  and  divine, 
while  injustice  renders  it  groveling  and  brutal. 

Aristides  at  first  was  loved  and  respected  for  his 
snrname  of  the  Jytt,  and  afterward  envied  as 
moch;  the  latter,  chiefly  by  the  management  of 
Themistocles,  who  gave  it  out  among  the  people, 
that  Aristides  had  aiwiished  the  courts  of  judica- 
tnre,  by  drawing  tlie  arbitration  of  all  causes  to 
himself,  and  so  was  insensibly  gaining  sovereign 
power,  though  without  guards  and  the  other  en- 
signs of  it    The  people,  elevated  with   the  late 
victory,  thongltt  themselves  capaUe  of  every* 
thiog,  and  the  highest  respect  little  enough  for 
them.    Uneasy  therefore  at  finding  that  any  one 
cilixeo  rose  to  such  extraordinary  honor  and  dis- 

•MMied  tb«  kfoflj  ofBce,  kept  the  title  of  king  for  a  por- 
IM whaiBiftsrod  in  tfi«  prineipal  ftmctiont ortbe  priett- 
kemt. 

*  ¥nm  1b0  resistors  it  spposn,  thai  Phanfpps*  ««•  «• 
dM  h  tho  tkiid  year  of  the  Mrooty-soooBd  Olyaplad.  It 
vii,  (ftcMftn,  Io  this  vser  that  the  hattle  of  Maratbos 
ot«*ifkt,fi»whimdiod  aadaiattyToan  bafoNthsMiih 
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tinetloB,  they  UMsmbied  at  Athens  fmn  all  tiit 
towns  in  Attica,  and  banished  Aristides  by  the  O^ 
traeism;  di^nising  their  envy  of  his  eharactar 
under  the  specious  pretense  of  guarding  againsi 
tyranny. 

For  the  Otfractsm  was  not  a  punishment  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  but  was  very  decently 
called  a  humbling  and  lessening  of  some  excessiva 
influence  and  power.  In  reality,  it  was  a  mild 
gratification  of  envy;  for  by  this  means  whoever 
was  offended  at  the  growing  grvatnesa  of  another, 
discharged  his  spleen,  not  in  anything  cruel  or  in- 
human, but  only  in  voting  a  ten  years'  banish- 
ment But  when  It  once  Mgan  to  fall  upon  mean 
and  profligate  persons,  it  was  forever  afler  entirely 
laid  aside;  Uyperbolus  being  the  last  that  was  ex- 
iled by  it 

The  reason  of  its  turning  upon  snch  a  wretch 
was  this.  AlcibUdes  and  Nicias,  who  were  per- 
sons of  the  greatest  interest  in  Athens,  had  each 
his  party;  but  perceiving  that  the  people  were  go- 
ing to  proceed  to  the  Ostracism,  and  that  one  of 
them  was  likely  to  suffer  by  It,  they  consulted  to- 
gether, and  joining  interests,  caused  it  Io  fall  upon 
Hyperbolus.  Hereupon  the  people,  full  of  indig- 
nation at  finding  this  kind  of  punishment  dishon- 
ored and  turned  into  ridicule,  abolished  it  entirely. 

The  Ostracism  (to  give  a  summary  account  of 
It)  was  conducted  in  the  following  manner:  Every 
citizen  took  a  piec^  of  a  broken  pot,  or  a  shell,  on 
which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the  person  he  wanted 
to  have  banished,  and  carried  it  to  a  part  of  the 
market-place  that  was  enclosed  with  wooden  ralla 
The  magistrates  then  counted  the  number  of  the 
shells:  and  if  It  amounted  not  to  six  thousand,  the 
Ostracism  stood  for  nothing;  if  it  did,  they  sorted 
the  shells,  and  the  person  whose  name  was  found 
on  the  greatest  number,  was  declared  an  exile  for 
ten  years,  bat  with  permission  to  enjoy  bis  es- 
tate. 

At  the  time  that  Aristides  was  banhhed,  when 
the  people  were  inscribing  the  names  on  the  sht^lls, 
it  is  reported  that  an  illiterate  burgher  came  to 
Aristides,  whom  he  took  for  some  oral uary  person, 
and  giving  him  his  shell,  desired  him  to  writs 
Aristides  upon  It  The  good  man,  surprised  at  the 
adventure,  asked  him,  "Whether  AristivJes  had 
ever  injured  him?"  "No,"  said  he,  **nor  do  I  even 
know  hhn;  but  it  vexes  me  to  hear  him  every  whera 
called  the  JuttV  Aristides  made  no  answer,  but 
took  the  shell,  and  having  written  his  own  nama 
upon  it,  returnsd  it  to  the  man.  When  he  quitted 
Athens,  he  lifted  up  his  hands  toward  heaven,  and 
agreeably  to  his  character,  made  a  prayer,  very 
different  from  that  of  Achilles;  namely,  "Tliat  tha 
people  of  Athens  might  never  see  the  day,  which 
should  force  them  to  remember  Aristides.'* 

Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  waa  passing 
through  Thessalyand  Bmotia,  by  long  marches,  ta 
Attica,  tha  Athenians  reversed  this  decree,  and  by 
a  public  ordinance  recalled  all  tha  exilea.  Thi 
principal  Inducement  was  their  fear  of  Aristides; 
for  they  were  apprebauaive  that  he  would  join  tha 
enemy,  corrupt  great  part  of  the  cttisens,and  draw 
them  over  to  the  intereste  of  the  barbarians.  Bn| 
they  little  knew  the  man.  Before  this  ordinanca 
of  theirs,  he  had  been  exciting  and  encouraging  tbt 
Greeks  to  defend  their  liberty;  and  after  It,  whan 
Themiatocles  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  Athenian  forces,  he  ssslsted  him  both  with  his 
peraoB  and  counsel;  not  disdaining  to  raise  his 
worst  enemy  to  the  highest  pitch  of  glory,  for  the 
public  good.  For  wlien  Eurybladeo,  the  commaa- 
dar-la-chief,  bad  resolved  to  quit  tSaiamis,*  and 


*  EaiyKadso  was  Ibr  itaadisff  away  fee  tbs  self 
rinA,llMihsw%lMbs«sarihs  Isad  HBiy.    BatT 
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belbr»  he  eould  vothlf  purpoM  ialoex«etitloB,  Uw 
enMny'fl  fleet  taking  advantage  o/  the  nifht,  had 
aurnmnded  the  ielanda,  and  in  a  manner  hieeked 
up  the  ttrafta,  witliout  any  one  perceiving  that  the 
eonfederates  were  so  hemmed  in.  Arlstldee  tailed 
the  Mine  night  from  iEgina,  and  paaaed  with  the 
utmost  danger  through  the  Persian  fleet.  Aa 
poon  as  he  reached  the  tent  of  Themistoclee,  lie 
desireti  to  speak  with  him  in  private,  and  then  ad- 
dressed him  ill  these  terms.  ^'Yooand  I, Themis- 
tolces,  if  we  are  wise,  shall  now  bid  adieu  to  oor 
vaiti  and  childish  disputes,  and  enter  upon  a  no- 
bler and  more  salutary  contention,  striving  which 
of  us  shall  contribute  most  to  the  preservation  of 
Greece;  you,  in  doing  the  duty  of  a  general,  and 
I,  in  assisting  yon  with  my  service  and  advice.  I 
find  that  you  alone  have  hit  upon  the  best  meas- 
ures, in  advising  to  come  immediately  to  an  en- 
gagement in  the  straits.  And  though  the  allies 
oppose  your  design,  the  enemy  promote  it  For 
the  sea  on  ali  sides  if  covered  with  their  ships,  so 
that  the  Greeks,  whether  they  will  or  not,  must 
come  to  action,  and  acquit  themselves  like  men^ 
there  being  no  room  left  for  flight." 

Themistocies  answered,  **I  could  have  wished, 
Aristides,  that  you  had  not  been  before>hand  with 
me  in  this  noble  emulation;  but  I  will  endeavor  to 
outdo  this  happy  beginning  of  yours  by  my  future 
actions."  At  the  same  time  he  acquainted  him 
with  the  stratagem  he  had  contrived  to  ensnare  the 
barbarians,*  and  then  desired  him  to  go  and  make 
it  appear  to  Euripides,  that  there  could  be  no 
safely  for  them  without  venturing  a  sea-flght  there; 
for  lie  knew  that  Aristides  had  much  greater  in- 
fluence over  him  than  he.  In  the  council  of  war, 
assembled  on  this  occasion,  Cleocritus  the  Corin- 
thian said  to  Themistocles,  "Your  advice  is  not 
agreeable  to  Aristides,  since  he  is  here  present,  and 
says  nothing."  "You  are  mistaken,"  said  Aristi- 
des, "for  I  should  not  have  been  silent,  had  not  the 
counsel  of  Themistocles  been  the  most  eligible. 
And  I  now  hold  my  peace,  not  out  of  regard  to  the 
man,  but  because  I  approve  his  sentiments."  This, 
therefore,  was  what  the  Grecian  officers  fixed 
upon. 

Aristides  then  perceiving  that  the  little  island 
of  Psyttalia,  whicn  lies  in  the  straits  over  against 
Solamis,  was  full  of  the  enemy's  troops,  put  on 
board  the  small  transports  a  number  of  tLe  bravest 
and  most  resolute  of  nis  countrymen,  and  made  a 
descent  upon  the  island;  where  lie  attacked  the 
barbarians  with  such  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut 
in  pieces,  except  some  of  the  principal  persons 
who  were  made  prisoners.  Among  the  latter  were 
three  sons  of  Sandauce,  the  king's  sister,  whom 
he  sent  immediately  to  Themistocles;  and  It  is 
iaid,  that  by  the  direction  of  Euphrantides  the 
diviner,  in  pursuance  of  some  oracle,  they  were 
all  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  Omestei,  After  this, 
Aristides  placed  a  strong  guard  round  the  island, 
to  take  notice  of  such  as  were  driven  ashore  there, 
that  80  none  of  his  friends  might  perish,  nor  any 
of  the  enemy  escape.  For  about  Psyttalia  the 
battle  raged  the  most,t  and  the  greatest  efibrts 
were  made,  as  appears  from  the  trophy  erected 
tiiere. 


toclst  cimriy  aaw,  that  In  the  •tralu  of  flalamii  iIi«t  could 
ight  Uie  P«nisa  fleet,  which  wa»  lo  Tattly  lopcrior  in  noin- 
hen,  with  mnch  freatar  advantafc  ihaa  ia  the  ^alf  of  Co- 
rinth, where  there  wai  an  open  sea. 

*  The  stratagem  was  to  tend  one  to  acquaint  the  enemy 
that  the  Oraeki  were  mint  to  qvit  the  straita  of  Balamie, 
\m§,  Ihoeibre,  if  the  Peraiaae  were  detiroaa  lo  orach  then 
ai  once,  they  mut  fall  nima  them  immediaiolj  befon  thoj 


iisperte* 
fTho 


f  The  battle  of  Bslamis  was  tan^  la  the  year 
ClMsttfD 


When  the  batUa  waa  ovar,  ThcwniatarW  ^ 
way  of  sounding  Ariatkiea,  askl,  *«That  mat 
thloga  were  already  done,  but  g^reatar  stiu  la- 
mained;  for  tliey  might  eonqaer  Asia  In  Europe, 
by  making  aH  tlie  sail  they  coald  to  Ui«  H(>Uea> 
pont,  to  break  dewB  the  bridge.*'  Bat  Arisiicei 
exclaimed  against  tlie  proposal,  aod  bade  him  tiiink 
no  more  of  it,  but  rather  consider  and  inqaire 
what  would  be  the  speediest  method  ^f  driving  the 
Persians  out  of  Greece,  lest  finding'  himself  shut 
up  with  such  immense  forces,  and  no  way  ieiX  to 
eocape,  aecesaity  might  bring  him  to  fiifiit  with 
the  moat  desperate  courage.  Hereupon,  Tiie- 
mistoclea  sent  to  Xerxes  tlie  second  time,  by  the 
euanch  Amaoes,  one  of  the  pfisonem,*  to  ac- 
quaint him  privately,  that  theGreeka  were  iNrong- 
ly  inclined  to  make  the  best  of  their  way  to  the 
Hellespont  to  destroy  the  bridge  which  he  had  left 
there;  but  that,  in  oider  to  save  his  royal  persoa, 
Themistocles  waa  using  his  best  endeavors  to  di»> 
snade  them  from  it  £rxea,  tenified  at  this  newa, 
made  all  poasible  haste  to  tlie  Hellespoat;  leaTiog 
Mardonius  behind  him  with  the  land  forces,  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  thousand  of  his  beat 
troops. 

In  the  strength  of  such  an  army  MardonlBa 
was  very  formidable;  and  the  fears  of  the  Greelcs 
were  hightened  by  his  menacing   letters,  wbieii 
were  in   this  style:  **At  sea,  in   yonr   woodea 
towers,  you  have  defeated  landmen,  nn practiced 
at  the  oar;  hot  there  are  still  the  wide  plains  of 
Thessaly  and  the  fields  of  Boeotia,  where  both 
horse  and  foot  may  fight  to  the  best  advantage." 
To  the  Atheniana  he  wrote  in  parcicnlar,  being 
authorized  by  the  king  to  assure  them  that  their 
city  should  be  rebuilt,  large  sums  bestowed  upon 
them,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Greece  pnt  in  their 
hands,  if  they  would  take  no  farther  ahaie  in  Che 
war.f 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedemonians  had  intelliseooa 
of  these  proposals,  they  were  greatly  alarnoM,  and 
sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to  entreat  the  people 
to  aend  their  wives  and  children  to  Sparta.^  aad 
to  accept  from  them  what  was  necessary  for  the 
support  of  such  as  wen  in  years;  for  the  Atlia- 
nians,  having  lost  both  their  city  and  their  conn- 
try,  were  certainly  in  great  distress.  Tet  when 
they  had  heard  what  the  ambassadora  had  to  aay, 
they  gave  them  such  an  answer,  by  the  direction 
of  Aristides,  as  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired. 
They  said,  **  They  could  easily  forgive  their  ene- 
mies for  thinking  that  everything  was  to  be  par^ 
chased  with  aitver  and  gold,  because  they  had  no 
idea  of  anything  more  excellent:  but  they  coold 
not  help  being  displease(i  that  the  Lacedfemouians 
should  regard  only  their  present  poverty  and  dis- 
tress, and,  forgetful  of  their  virtue  and  magna- 
nimity, call  upon  them  to  fight  for  Greece  for  the 
paltry  consideration  of  a  supply  of  provisions.*' 
Aristides  having  drawn  up  his  answer  in  the  form 
of  a  decree,  and  called  all  thd  ambasadora  to  an 
audience  in  full  assembly,  bade  those  of  Sparta 
tell  the  Lacedemonians,  That  the  peopU  of  Athem 

*  This  expedient  aaawered  two  pofpoaoa.  By  it  he  drove 
the  king  of  Penia  oQt  of  Europe;  and  in  appeianiiice  coa 
(erred  an  obligation  npon  him,  which  mightbe  remembered 
to  the  advantage  of  Thenistoclet,  nHien  he  cane  to  have 
oocasiott  for  it. 

t  He  made  these  propotaU  by  Alexander,  king  of  Mnos- 
don,  who  delivered  uiem  in  a  set  speech. 

t  They  did  net  fwopose  to  the  Attieniaae  to  send  their 
wives  and  children  to  Sparta,  bat  only  offered  to  mafnuia 
them  daring  the  war.  They  observed,  that  the  original 
onarrel  was  between  the  Persians  and  the  Athenians:  tha 
the  Athenians  were  always  wont  to  be  the  foremost  in  tha 
oanse  of  liberty;  oad  that  there  was  no  reaeoa  to  beliefs 
the  Persiaaa  woald  sbterre  any  torau  wita  Ike  pstphtk^ 
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fFoumHJmr  ikt  Hkrtim  ifSrten. 
^  Am  for  thi>m  of  Mardeiiiaa,  he  pointed  to  the 
^  Mtn,  mnd  told  them,  •«  As  loii||r  m  thte  laroliiery 
ihiees,  «o  long  will  the  AlhoBiano  earry  on  war 
with  the  PenieiH  for  their  conntry,  which  hat 
been  laid  waste,  aod  for  their  templee,  which  hare 
been  profaned  and  homed."  He  ilkewiee  pro- 
car»d  an  onfter,  that  the  prieats  ahould  aolemuly 
ezecrmte  all  that  efaooU  dare  to  propoee  an  em- 
bsasy  to  ihe  Medee,  or  taUi  of  deserting  the 
Bliiaitce  of  Graece. 

^'kioQ  Maidoaios  hadeateied  Attioa  the  second 
time,   the  Athenians  retired   again  to  Salamis. 
Aacj  Arirtadee,  wlio  on  that  occasion  went  amhaa- 
sador  to  Sparta,  conplained   to   tlie  Lacedemo- 
miaxfts  of  their  delay  and  uedect  in  ahandoainif 
Atfaeae  omae  more  to  the  haroarians;  and  pressed 
them  to  hssten  to  the  soccer  of  tliat  part  of 
Greece  which  was  not  yet  fallen  into  the  enemy's 
Vaada.     The  Ephofi  gare  him  the  hearinff,*  but 
seemed  attentive  to  nothing  bat  mirth  and  diver- 
aiss,  for  it  was  the  festival  of  HyaciuthuB.t    At 
■ifht,  he  *evar,  they  selected  five  thousand  Spar- 
IMW^  Witt,  ovden  to  take  each  seven  helots  with 
him,  and  to  march  before  morning,  vnknown  to 
the  Atbeniana.     When  Aristides  cante  to  make 
Im   remonstranoee  again,  tbey  smiled  and  told 
him,  *«  That  he  did  bat  trifle  or  dream,  since  their 
anny  was  at  that  time  as  far  as  Orestinm,  on  their 
msreh  against  tlie  foieignen;  **  for  so  the  Lace- 
dwrnonians  called  the  barbarians.    Aristides  told 
them,  **  It  was  not  a  time  to  jest,  or  to  pat  their 
stratagema  in  practice  upon  their  friends,  bat  on 
their  enemlea."     This  is  the  aecoant  Idomeneas 
of  tlie  matter;  bat,  in  Artstides*s  decree, 
nidee,  are  said  to 
I  not  Aristides. 
Ari;4ides,  however,  was  appointed  to  command 
tlie  Atheniana  in   the  battle  that  was  expected, 
ami  mareiied  with  eight  thonsand  foot  to  Flatea. 
There  Pknasaias,  who  was  commander-in-chief 
of  ail  ilie  eonfederates,  joined  him  with  the  Spar- 
teas,  and  tlie  other  Grecian  troops  arrived  daily  in 
great  namben.    The  Persian  army,  which  was 
encamped  along  the  river  Asopss,  occupied   an 
immense  tract  of  groaod:  and  they  they  had  for- 
tified a  apot  ten  furlongs  square,  for  their  baggage 
sad  other  things  of  vaToe. 

In  Um  Grecian  army  there  was  a  diviner  of 
Kiis,  named  TiBnmenas4  who  foretold  certain 
victory  to  Pansanias,  and  the  Greeks  la  general, 
If  they  did  not  attack  the  enemy,  but  stood  only 
wpoo  tlie  defensive.  And  Aristides,  having  sent 
to  Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the  orscle,  received  this 
answer:  "The  Athenians  shall  be  victorlons,  if 
tbey  address  their  preyen  to  Jupiter,  to  Juno  of 
Cithfleron,  to  Pan,  and  to  the  uymphs  Sphragi- 
lldcs;4  >f  ^^  sacrifice  to  the  heroes,  Androcrales, 

*  Ttwy  pet  otf  ibeir  au«r«r  fiom  ttm*  to  tini*,  antil  Umt 
'.k.^  ataiacd  tmu  dayt^^ia  whiefa  time  Uiry  finished  tha  wall 
across  tba  Isibmas,  which  saciifad  them  tfaiast  tha  barba' 
rfaas. 

t  Aaoof  Iba  ^artaat,  the  fcait  of  Hyaeiathat  lasted 
thice  flays.  The  firat  and  last  weie  days  of  moeniiBf  for 
HyarJBihas*s  d«Ath»  bat  Uie  secood  was  a  day  ofrajoioiag, 
celebrated  with  alJ  faanaer  ordtvcraioas. 

t  The  oracJe  baring  promised  Tissroenai  fire  freat  rie- 
lories;  the  l^aoedamooiaat  were  desiroos  of  baviag  him 
Ibi  tfecir  diriacr,  b«i  be  detaanded  to  be  admitted  a  citizen 
ef  S^aita,  whieh  was  refuted  at  first.  However,  npoa  the 
afpn»cbof  the  Peniaas,  he  obtained  that  privilege  boih  for 
hiawif  sad  hie  biaiher  Hegias.  This  would  scarcely  have 
beta  wertb  mealioaiag,  ba«l  aot  tliose  two  been  the  only 
aiaaeen  iha.  wore  evor  made  citizens  ofSparta. 

f  The  nymphs  of  mooni  Citharon  were  called  Sphrag iti- 
des,  wBKb  probablj  had  its  name  from  tJie  silence  observed 
b  it  bj  the  pervone  who  went  thither  to  be  iaspiced  j  aileaoe 
htiag  deseribed  by  m«Imv  Um  lips. 


Cimoa,  Xaathlppns,  and  Myronid 
have  gone  Qpoa  the  embassy,  and  i 


Leocon,  PIsBadev,  DemoewlBS,  Hypilaa, 
and  Paiyidinst  aad  If  they  fight  only  in  their  owa 
conntry,  on  the  plain  of  the  EJeosinian  Ceres  and 
of  Proserpine.'*  This  oracle  perplexed  Aristidea 
not  a  little.  For  the  heroes  to  whom  he  was 
commanded  to  sacrifice,  were  the  ancestors  of  the 
Platnans,  and  the  cave  of  the  nymphs  Sphragl- 
tidea,  in  one  of  the  aummits  of  mount  Citheroo, 
opposite  the  quarter  where  the  sun  sets  In  the 
summer;  and  it  is  said,  in  that  cave  there  wss 
formeriy  an  oracle,  by  which  many  who  dwelt  in 
those  parts  were  inspired,  and  therefore  called 
NifmpkoUpiL  On  the  other  hand,  to  have  the 
promise  of  victory  only  on  condition  of  fighting 
in  their  own  conntry,  on  the  plain  of  the  Eleu* 
sinlan  Ceres,  was  calling  the  Athenians  back  to 
Attica,  and  removing  the  seat  of  war. 

in  the  meantime,  Arimnestus,  general  of  the 
Plateaus,  dreamed  that  Jupiter  tAe  PresenMf  ask- 
ed him  "  What  the  Greeks  hsd  determined  to  do?*' 
To  which  he  answered,  "To-morrow  they  will 
decamp  and  march  to  Elensis,  to  fight  the  bar* 
barians  there,  agreeable  to  the  oracle?*  The  god 
replied,  "  they  quite  mistake  its  meaning:  fur  the 
place  intended  by  the  oracle  Is  in  the  environs  of 
Platam;  and  if  they  seek  for  It,  they  will  find  it." 
The  matter  being  so  cleariy  revealed  to  Arimnestoa 
as  soon  as  he  awoke  he  sent  for  the  oldest  and  most 
experienced  of  Ills  countrymen;  and  having  advised 
with  them,  and  made  the  best  Inquiry,  he  found 
that  near  Uusis,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Citheron* 
there  wss  an  ancient  temple  called  the  temple  of 
the  Eleusinlan  Ceres  and  of  Proserpine.  He  Im* 
mediately  conducted  Aristides  to  the  place,  which 
appeared  to  be  very  commodious  for  drawing  up 
an  army  of  foot,  that  was  deficient  In  cavalry, 
because  the  bottom  of  mount  Citheron  extending 
as  far  as  the  temple,  made  the  extremities  of  the 
field  on  that  side  inaccessible  to  the  horM.  In 
tliat  place  was  also  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Andro* 
crates,  quite  covered  with  thick  bushes  snd  troea 
And  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  fulfill  the 
oracle,  and  confirm  the  hopes  of  victory,  the  Pla* 
tcans  resolved,  at  the  motion  of  Arimnestus,  tc 
nmove  their  boundariea  between  their  country 
and  Attica,  and,  for  the  sake  of  Greece,  to  make  a 
grant  of  those  lands  to  the  Athenians,  that,  ao* 
cording  to  the  oracle,  they  might  fight  in  their 
own  territories.  This  generosity  of  the  Plataana 
gained  them  so  much  renown,  that  many  year* 
after,  when  Alexander  had  conquered  Asia,  ho 
ordered  the  walls  of  Platsa  to  be  rebuilt,  and  pro* 
clamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald  at  the  Oljrmple 
games,  "That  the  king  granted  the  PlaUeant 
this  favor,  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  genero* 
sity.  In  giving  up  their  lands  to  the  Greeks  in  the 
Penlan  war,  and  otherwise  behaving  with  tha 
grealeat  vigor  and  spirit." 

When  the  confederates  came  to  have  their  seve* 
ral  posts  aseigned  them,  there  was  a  great  dispute 
between  the  Tenets  and  the  Athenians:  the  Te- 
getc  insLiting,  that,  as  the  Lacedemonians  were 
posted  in  the  right  wing,  the  left  belonged  t# 
them,  and,  in  support  of  their  claim,  setting  forth 
the  gallant  actions  of  their  ancestors.  As  tha 
Athenians  expressed  great  indignation  at  tKis, 
Aristides  stepped  forward  and  said,  «•  That  time 
will  not  permit  us  to  contest  with  the  Tegele  tha 
renown  of  their  ancestora  and  their  personal 
bravery:  but  to  the  Spartans  and  to  the  rest  of  the 
Greeks  we  may  say,  that  the  post  neither  gives 
valor  nor  takes  it  away,  and  whatever  post  yoa 
assign  us,  we  will  endeavor  to  do  honor  to  it,  and 
take  care  to  reflect  no  disgrace  upon  our  forroar 
achievements.  For  we  are  not  come  hither  ta 
qnaml  with  onr  allies,  but  to  fight  our  anemisa; 


no 


PLUTAKGH*8  LIVES. 


«p«ii  our  fonfotiMn, 

but  to  approve  oar  own  courafo  in  tlie  cmmb  of 
Greece.  And  the  battle  will  aoon  ehow  what 
▼alue  oar  coantry  •hoold  set  on  every  state,  eyery 
general,  and  private  man."  After  thin  speech, 
the  coancU  of  war  declared  in  favor  of  tiie  Athe- 
nians, and  gave  them  the  command  of  the  left 
wiug. 

While  the  fate  of  Greece  was  in  suspense,  the 
affiiirs  of  the  Athenians  were  in  a  very  dangerous 
posture.  For  those  of  the  best  families  and  for- 
tunes, being  reduced  by  the  war,  and  se^ng  their 
authority  in  the  state  and  their  distincflon  gone 
with  their  wealth,  and  others  rising  to  honors  and 
employments,  assembled  privstely  in  a  house  at 
PiatBa,  and  conspired  to  abolish  the  democracy; 
and,  if  that  did  not  succtwd,  to  ruin  ail  Greece, 
and  to  betray  it  to  the  barbarians.  When  Aris- 
tides  got  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  thus  entered 
into  in  the  camp,  and  found  tliat  numbers  were 
corrupted,  he  was  greatly  alarmed  at  its  happen- 
ing at  such  a  crisis,  and  unresolved  at  first  how 
to  proceed.  At  length  he  determined  neither  to 
leave  the  matter  unluqoired  into,  nor  yet  to  sift  it 
thoroughly,  because  he  knew  not  how  far  the 
contagion  bad  spread,  and  thought  it  advisable  to 
ncrifice  justice,  in  some  degree,  to  the  public 
good,  by  forbearing  to  prooecute  many  that  were 
guilty.  He,  therefore,  caused  eight  persons  only 
to  be  apprehended,  and  of  those  eight  no  mon 
than  two,  who  were  the  most  guilty,  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against.  JEachinen  of  Lampra,  and  Age- 
•ias  of  Acharne-  and  even  they  made  their  eocape 
during  the  prosecution.  As  for  the  rest  he  dis- 
clwrged  them:  and  gave  them,  and  all  that  were 
concerned  in  the  plot,  opportunity  to  recover  their 
spirits  and  change  their  sentiments,  as  th^y  might 
imagine  that  nothing  was  made  out  against  them: 
but  he  admonished  them  at  the  same  time,  "That 
the  battle  was  the  great  tribunal,  where  they  might 
clear  themselves  of  the  charge,  and  show  that  they 
bad  never  followed  any  counsels  but  such  as  were 
just  and  useful  to  their  country." 

After  this,*  Mardonius  to  make  a  trial  of  the 
Greeks,  ordered  his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was 
strongest,  to  skirmish  with  them.  The  Greeks 
were  all  encamped  at  the  foot  of  mount  ClthsB- 
*on,  in  stronff  and  stony  places;  except  the  Me- 
garenslans,  who  to  the  number  of  three  thousand, 
were  posted  on  the  plain,  and  by  this  means  suf- 
fered much  by  the  enemy's  horse,  who  charged 
them  on  every  side.  Unable  to  stand  against  such 
superior  numbers,  they  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
Pausanias,  for  assistance.  Pansanlas,  hearing  their 
request,  and  seeing  the  camp  of  the  Megarensians 
darkened  with  the  shower  of  darts  and  arrows,  and 
that  they  were  forced  to  contract  themselves  with- 
in a  narrow  compass,  was  at  a  loss  what  to  resolve 
on;  for  he  knew  that  his  heavy  armed  Spartans 
were  not  fit  to  act  against  cavalry.  He  endea- 
vored, therefore,  to  awaken  the  emulation  of  the 
generals  and  other  officers  that  were  about  him, 
tiiat  they  might  make  it  a  point  of  honor  volun- 
tarily to  undertake  the  defense  and  succor  of  the 
Megarensians.  But  they  ail  declined  it,  except 
Aristides,  who  made  an  offer  of  his  Athenians, 
and  gave  immediate  orders  to  Olympiodorus,  one 
of  the  most  active  of  his  officers,  to  advance  wiUi 
his  select  band  of  three  hundred  men  and 


^  *  Tli«  battle  of  Plataa  was  foarbt  in  the  year  belbra 
ufirist  479,  the  year  after  tliat  of  SafaiiiU.  Herodotas  wa« 
then  aboat  nine  or  ten  years  old,  and  had  hia  accounts  from 

Krsons  that  were  present  in  the  battle.  And  he  Informs  os, 
a  the  cireamsUnoe  here  related  by  PlaUreh,  bapitened 
before  the  Greeks  left  their  camp  at  I^orthrs,  in  order  to 
eiieamp  roand  Plat»a,  and  before  the  contest  between  the 
Te.'Sta  and  the  Atbeaisaa.    Ub.  is,  S9,  30^  *«. 


arahoenintsnBowd.  They  wareal]  iwadrlnaat' 

ment,  and  ran  to  attack  the  barbarisuisb  Maslativs, 
miieral  of  tiie  Persian  borae,  a  man  diattinguished 
for  hia  strength  and  graceful  mieo,  no  sooner  saw 
them  advancing,  than  he  spurred  faio  horae  agaiasi 
them.  The  Athenians  received  hint  witli  great 
firmness,  and  a  sharp  conflict  eiiouod;  for  they 
considered  this  as  a  specimen  of  the  mco^  of 
the  whole  battle.  At  last  Mssistiua'a  borse  was 
wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  ibrew  bia  rider,  who 
could  not  recover  himself  because  of  the  wetgiit 
of  his  armor,  nor  yet  be  easily  slain  by  the  Athe- 
nians, that  strove  which  should  do  it  first,  becaon 
not  only  his  body  and  his  head,  bat  his  le^  aad 
arms,  were  covered  witli  plates  of  gold,  hraaa,  and 
iron,  fiut  the  vixor  of  his  helmet  leavfog^  part 
of  his  face  open,  one  of  them  pierood  hiin  Jo  the 
eye  with  tlie  staff  of  his  spear,  and  ao  dispalcbed 
him.     The  Pershins  then  left  the  body  and  fl«^ 

The  importance  of  this  achievement  appeared  to 
the  Greeks  not  by  the  number  of  their  enemies 
lying  dead  upon  the  field,  for  that  aras  but  small, 
but  by  the  mourning  of  the  barboriana,  who,  ia 
their  grief  for  Masistius,  cut  off  their  hair,  aad 
the  manes  of  their  horses  and  moles,  and  filled  all 
the  plain  with  their  cries  and  groana,  as  bavii^ 
lost  the  man  that  wss  next  to  Mardoniua  in  com^ 
age  and  authority. 

After  this  engagement  with  the  Peraian  cavalry, 
both  sides  forebore  the  combat  a  long:  time;  for 
the  diviners,  from  the  entrails  of  the  victinie, 
equally  assured  the  Persians  and  the  Greeks  of 
victory,  if  they  stood  npon  tlie  defenmVe,  and 
threatened  a  total  defeat  to  the  aggrewaoia.  Bat, 
at  length  Mardonius,  seeing  but  a  few  days*  pre- 
vision left,  and  that  the  Grecian  forces  increased 
daily  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troopa,  grew  na- 
easy  at  the  delay,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  Ase- 
pus  next  morning  by  break  of  day,  and  Ml  opoa 
the  Greeks,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  unpreparML 
For  this  purpose,  he  gave  his  orders  over  night 
But  st  midnight  a  man  on  horseback  so/tfy  ap- 
proached the  Grecian  camp,  and,  addressing  him- 
self to  the  sentinels,  bade  them  call  Ariatides  the 
Athenian  general  to  him.  Aristides  came  fm- 
mediately,  and  the  unknown  person  said,  **I  am 
Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  who,  for  the  friend- 
ship I  bear  to'  you,  have  exposed  myself  to  tbe 
greatest  dangers,  to  prevent  your  fighting  under 
the  disadvantage  of  a  surprise.  For  Mmooios 
will  ffive  you  battle  to-morrow;  not  that  he  iBia" 
dnced  to  it  by  any  well-grounded  hope  or  pros- 
pect of  success,  but  by  the  scarcity  of  provisions; 
for  the  soothsayers,  by  their  ominous  aacrifieef 
and  ill-boding  oracles,  endeavored  to  divert  him 
from  it;  but  necessity  forces  hiin  either  to  bauni 
a  battle,  or  to  sit  still,  and  see  his  whole  army  pei^ 
ish  through  want*'  Alexander,  having  thus  open- 
ed himself  to  Aristides,  desired  him  to  take  notlcs 
and  avail  himself  of  the  intelligence,  hnt  not  ts 
communicate  it  to  any  other  person;*  Ari^^tkiefl 
however  thought  it  wrong  to  conceal  it  from  Psa- 
sanias,  who  wss  commander-in-chief:  but  he  pro- 
mised not  to  mention  the  thing  to  any  one  beside, 
until  after  the  battl<»;  and  assured  him  at  the  rams 
time,  that  if  the  Greeks  proved  victorions,  the 
whole  army  should  be  acquainted  with  this  kind- 
ness, and  glorious,  daring  conduct  of  Alexander. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  having  dispatched  this 
affair,  returned,  and  Aristides  went  immediately 
to  the  tent  of  Pausanias,  and  laid  tbe  whole  befors 
him;  whereupon  the  other  ofiicers  were  sent  for, 
and  ordered  to  put  the  troops  under  arms,  aiui 

*  AooordiM  to  Herodotas,  Alexander  ha«l  exoepUd  Pss* 
mint  oot  orthh  eharpe  of  s*er«cy;  and  this  ii  BMStaSi 
fcUo,  bscaass  Paataaias  was  eessmsadov^a-shtsi: 


ARI8TIDB8. 


fi»r  tatde.    At  die  mom  time, 

•econiiBfr  to  Herodotus,  Praaiaiaa  iBformed  Arw- 

tidas    or  his  dtmgn  to  alter  the  dis|XMitioii  of  the 

army,  hrw  rafnoTing  Uie  Atheniaiifl  from  the  left 

vin^   to'  the  right,  and  eeitlng  them  to  oppose  the 

Per»ia.us:  against  whom  they  would  act  with  more 

bravery,  beeauae  they  had  madt»  a  proof  of  their 

Diamxer  of   fifrlitlng;  and  with  greater  aavu ranee 

»f    sacc«»t,  liecaQse  they  had  already  succeeded. 

As  for  the  left  wing,  which  woo  Id  haye  to  do  with 

t&iaBo  Greeks  that  had  embraced  the  Median  in- 

terest^  he    ioiended   to  command  there  himaelf.* 

The  other   Atheulan    officers   thought  Pausanias 

k  -witli  a  partial  and  high  hanJ,  in  moving 

■p  ond  down,  like  so  many  heiots,  at  his  plea* 

to  face  the  boldest  of  the  enemy's   troops, 

while  he  left  the  rest  of  the  coofedemtee  in  tlielr 

posts.      Bot  Arijitidea  told  them,  they  were  under 

a    grival    mistake^   **You  contended,"  said  he,  "a 

f&w  daja  ago  with  the  Tegetae  for  the  command 

of  the  left  wing,  and  jralaeit  yonrselyes  upon  the 

prole rence;  and  now,  when  the  Spartans  ▼oluu- 

tarily  ofkr  yoa  the  right  wlug,  which  is  In  effect 

^viBg  up  to  yoa  the  command  of  the  whole  army, 

yon  are  neither  pleased  with  the  honor,  nor  seu- 

■lUe  of   the  advantage,  of  not  being  obliged   to 

fight  against  your  countrymen   and   those  who 

have    the    SMme    origin    with    yon,  but   agmiuBt 

barbarians,  your  natural  enemies.'* 

Theoe  words  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  Athe- 
idansy  that  they  readily  agreed  to  change  posts 
with  the  Sparlana,  and  nothing  was  heard  among 
tfaem  but  matnal  exhortations  to  act  with  bravery. 
They  observed,  "That  the  enemy  brought  neither 
better  arms  nor  bolder  hearts  than  they  had  at 
9ftaratboD,  bat  came  with  the  same  bows,  the  same 
embroi'iered  ve.<ts  and  profusion  of  gold,  the  same 
efl&minate  bodies,  and  tlie  same  unmanly  souls. 
For  oar  part,  continued  they,  we  have  the  same 
weapons  and  strength  of  bo<iy,  together  with  ad- 
ditional spirits  from  our  victories;  and  we  do  not, 
tike  them,  fight  for  a  tract  of  land  or  a  single  city, 
bat  for  the  trophies  of  Marathon  and  Salamls, 
that  the  people  of  Atlit-ns,  and  not  Miltiades  and 
fortnae,  may  have  the  glory  of  them.'* 

While  they  were  thus  encouraging  each  other, 
hsf  hastened  to  their  new  post.  But  the  The- 
oaxis  being  informed  of  it  by  deserters,  sent  and 
•eqoainted  Mardonins,  who,  either  out  of  fear  of 
ilie  Atheniaue,  or  from  an  ambition  to  try  his 
■ti^ngth  with  the  Lacediemonians,  immediately 
moved  tlie  Persians  to  his  right  wing,  and  the 
Greeks  that  were  of  bis  party  to  the  left,  opposite 
to  the  Athenians.  This  change  in  the  disposition 
of  the  enemy *8  army  being  known,  Pausanias  made 
another  movement,  and  passed  to  the  ri^ht;  which 
Maidoains  perceiving,  returned  to  the  left,  and  so 
■tlii  iaesd  the  Laeedasroonians.  Thos  the  day 
passed  without  any  action  at  all.  In  the  evening 
the  Grecians  hrld  a  council  of  war,  in  which  they 
determined  to  decamp,  and  take  possession  of  a 
place  more  com  mod  ions  for  water,  because  the 
springs  of  their  present  camp  were  disturbed  and 
spoilni  by  the  enemy  *s  horse. 

When  night  was  come,t  and  the  officers  began 
Is  march  at  the  head  of  their  troops  to  the  place 
marked  oat  for  a  new  camp,  the  soldiers  followed 
anwillingly,  and  could  not  without  great  difficulty 
be  Icept  together;  for  they  were  no  sooner  out  of 
their  first  entreachnnents,  than  many  made  off  to 

*  Henxfotiu  says  the  contranr;  naroelj,  that  all  the  Athe- 
tin«iik«n  were  aaibftioiM  of  that  |>o»t,  bnt  did  not  think 
mm  to  profioM  it  fi>*  fear  of  diaoUiging  the  Spartant. 

t  (b  tku  eeeasioB.  Mardonias  did  not  fail  to  intnit  ikna. 
hmhmiotehing  bim  with  hia  oewardly  prodasee,  aad  tbe 
ftlMBOtioa  be  bad  coneaived  of  the  Laoedeaioaiaai,  whs, 
sih MCssdad,  asVbs  flod  bsfiBia  tbs  sasBir. 


the  eltyof  I1atea,aiid,eith0rdlip«nlnffllion,W 
pitehiog  their  tents  wHhoat  any  regard  to  dlsoi- 
pHae,  were  In  the  utmost  eonfnslon.  It  happened 
that  the  Laoedmnoaiana  alone  were  left  behind^ 
though  against  their  will.  For  Amompharetas, 
an  t'utrepid  man,  who  had  long  been  eager  to  en- 
gage, and  uneasy  to  see  the  battle  so  often  pot  off 
and  delayed,  plaini;  called  this  decampment  a  die- 
graceful  flight,  and  declared,  "He  would  not  quit 
hia  poet,  but  remain  there  with  hie  troops,  and 
stand  it  out  against  Mardoniasi'*  And  when  Pao- 
sanias  represented  to  him,  that  this  measure  was 
taken  in  pursuance  of  the  counsel  and  determina* 
tion  of  the  confederates,  he  took  np  a  large  stone 
with  both  his  hands,  and  throwing  it  at  Pansanlas's 
feet,  said,  •<This  Is  my  ballot  for  a  battle;  and  I 
despise  the  timid  counsels  and  resolves  of  others.*' 
Pausanias  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  bat  at  laat 
sent  to  the  Athenians,  who  by  this  time  were  ad- 
vancing, and  desired  them  to  lialt  a  Uttle,  tiiat 
they  might  all  proceed  In  a  body:  at  the  same 
time  he  marched  with  the  reat  of  the  troops  to- 
ward Platsa,  hoping  by  that  means  to  draw 
Amompharetos  after  him. 

By  this  time  it  was  day,  and  Mardonias,*  who 
wso  not  ignorant  that  the  Greeks  had  qaHted 
their  camp,  put  his  army  in  order  of  battle,  and 
bore  down  upon  the  Spartans;  the  barbarians  set- 
ting up  such  shonta,  and  clanking  tlieir  arms  in 
BuSk  a  manner,  as  if  they  expected  to  have  only 
the  plundering  of  fugitives,  and  not  a  battle. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  liae  to  have  been  so.  For 
though  Ptiusanias,  open  seeing  this  motion  of  Mar- 
donitts,  stopped,  and  ordered  every  one  to  his  poet, 
yet,  either  confused  with  his  reeentment  against 
Amompharetos,  or  with  the  sadden  attack  of  ihm 
Persians,  he  forgot  to  give  his  troops  the  word: 
and  for  that  reason  they  neither  engaged  readily, 
nor  in  a  body,  but  continued  scattered  in  small 
parties,  even  after  the  fight  was  begun. 

Pausanias  in  ihe  meantime  offered  sacrifice; 
bnt  seeing  no  suspicions  token,  he  commanded 
the  Lacedsmonians  to  lay  down  their  shields  at 
their  feet,  and  to  stand  still,  and  attend  his  ordeiii 
without  opposing  the  enemy.  After  this  ho 
offered  otlier  sacrifices,  the  Persian  cavalry  stlU 
advancing.  They  were  now  within  bow-shoty 
and  some  of  the  Spartans  were  wounded:  among 
whom  was  Calllcmtes,  a  man  that  for  sixa  and 
beauty  exceeded  the  whole  army.  This  bnra 
soldier  being  shot  with  an  arrow,  and  ready  to 
expire,  said,  **  He  did  not  loment  his  death,  be- 
cause he  came  out  resolved  to  shed  his  blood  for 
Greece;  but  he  was  sorry  to  die  without  having 
once  drawn  his  sword  against  the  enemy.'* 

If  the  terror  of  this  situation  was  great,  tlie 
steadiness  and  patience  of  the  Spartans  was  won- 
derful :  for  they  made  no  defense  against  the 
enemy's  charge,  bot  waiting  the  time  of  Heaven 
and  their  general,  snfferwi  themselves  to  bo 
wounded  and  slain  in  their  ranks. 

Some  say,  that,  as  Pausanias  was  sacrificing 
and  praying  at  a  little  distance  from  the  lines,  cer> 
tain  Lydians  coming  suddenly  upon  him,  seized 
and  scattered  the  sacred  uteusils,  and  that  Paa- 


*  Having  passed  tbe  Asopns,  he  came  ap  with  the  I.Jtee* 
daiDiontant  and  Te|eUB,  who  were  separated  from  the  bodj 
of  the  army,  to  the  nomber  of  fifty'three  tboesand.  Pan- 
saaius,  findina  himself  that  attaoiied  by  the  whole  Persian 
army,  dispatched  a  messenger  to  acaaaint  the  Athenians, 
who  bad  Uken  another  route,  with  the  danger  he  was  in. 
Tbe  Athenians  imnediately  pot  themtelTes  on  their  march 
to  Buecor  their  distressed  allies;  bot  were  attacked,  and  is 
their  great  regret,  prevented  by  those  Greeks  who  sided 
with  the  Persians.  The  battle  being  thus  fought  in  two 
different  places,  the  Spaitans  were  the  first  who  bsoLe  isio 
the  center  of  the  Persian  army,  aad,  after  a  most  obsiiaali 
iMietaass,  pat  tbani  to  lif hi. 


PLUTARCH'S   LIVES. 


wiiis  aid  diM»  aUsI  hfam  liavl»g  no  wm^om, 
dfove  UMm  away  with  rods  and  Koni^M.  And 
tey  will  lw?e  it  U»  be  in  imitatfoii  of  this 
HBult  of  tlio  Lydiano,  that  they  oelebrate  a  feati- 
▼al  at  Sparta  now,  in  wbleh  boys  are  ecourfed 
roQDd  the  altar,  and  whieb  concladea  with  amtfhsh 
tailed  the  Ljfdimn  march. 

Paasaoiaa,  extremely  afflicted  at  these  cireum> 
stanoea,  while  the  priest  offend  lacrilice  upon 
MOriftce,  turning  toward  tlie  temple  of  Juno,  and 
with  team  trickling  from  hie  eyes,  and  uplifted 
hands  prayed  to  tiiat  f^oddens,  the  protectress  of 
Cithteron,  and  to  the  other  tutelar  deities  of 
(he  Piateans,  "  That  if  the  fates  had  not  decreed 
that  the  Grecians  should  conquer,  they  might  at 
least  be  permitted  to  sell  their  lives  dear;  and 
■how  the  enemy  by  their  deeds  that  they  had 
brave  men  and  experienced  soldiers  to  deal  with." 

The  very  moment  that  Pausauias  was  ottering 
thla  pnyer,  the  tokens  so  much  desired  appeared 
In  the  victim,  and  the  diviners  announced  him 
victory.  Orders  were  immediately  given  the 
whole  army  to  come  to  action,  and.  the  Spartan 
plialanx  all  at  once  had  the  appearance  of  some 
neree  animal,  erecting  his  bristles,  and  preparing 
to  exert  his  strength.  The  barbarians  then  saw 
elearly  that  they  had  to  do  with  men  who  were 
r^y  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  tlieir  blood:  and, 
therefore,  covering  themselves  with  their  targets, 
shot  their  arrows  against  the  Lacedemonians. 
The  Lacedemonians  moving  forward  in  a  close, 
eemp^t  body,  felt  upon  the  Persians,  and  forcing 
their  tlb-gets  from  them,  directed  their  pikes 
against  their  &ces  and  breasts,  and  brought  many 
of  tltem  to  the  ground.  However,  when  they 
were  down,  they  continued  to  give  proofs  of 
their  strength  and  courage;  for  they  laid  hold  on 
the  pikes  with  their  naked  hands  and  broke  them, 
and  then  springing  up,  betook  themselves  to  their 
■words  and  battle-axes,  and  wresting  away  their 
enemies*  shields  and  grappling  close  with  them, 
made  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance. 

The  Athenians  all  this  while  stood  still,  expect- 
tag  the  Lacedemonians;  but  when  the  noise  of 
the  battle  reached  them,  and  an  officer,  as  we  are 
tdd,  dispatched  by  Paosanlas  gave  them  an  ac- 
count that  the  engagement  was  begun,  they 
hastened  to  his  assistance;  and  as  they  were  cross- 
ing the  plain  toward  the  place  where  the  noise 
was  heard,  the  Greeks  who  sided  with  the  enemy, 
pushed  against  them.  As  soon  as  Aristidt«  saw 
them,  he  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  his 
troops,  and  calling  out  to  them  with  all  his  force, 
conjured  them  by  the  gods  of  Greece,  "  To  re- 
nounce this  impious  war,  and  not  oppose  the  Athe- 
nians who  were  running  to  the  succor  of  those 
that  were  now  the  first  to  hazard  their  lives  for 
the  safety  of  Greece."  But  finding  that,  instead 
of  hearkening  to  him,  they  approached  in  a  hos- 
tile manner,  he  quitted  his  design  of  going  to 
assist  the  Lacedemonians,  and  joined  battle  with 
tliese  Greeks,  who  were  about  five  thousand  in 
nnmber.  But  the  greatest  part  soon  gave  way 
and  retreated,  especially  when  they  heard  that  the 
barbarians  were  put  to  flight.  The  sharpest  part 
of  this  action  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  The- 
bans;  among  whom  the  first  in  quality  and 
power,  having  embraced  tlie  Median  interest,  by 
their  authority  carried  out  the  common  people 
agniust  their  inclination. 

The  battle,  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  the 
Lacedemonians  first  broke  and  routed  the  Per- 
sians ;   and  Mardonius*  himself  was  slain  by  a 


Spftrtan  naned  Artmneatitt,*  wlie  brolce  ItlB  i 
with  a  atone,  as  the  orade  of  An^pbiarae*  had 
foretold  him.  For  Mardonias  had  sent  a  L.ydlaA 
to  eomralt  this  oracle,  and,  nt  the  muxne  time*  m 
Caiian  to  the  cave  of  Trophonioe.t  Tlie  priemt 
of  Troplionius  answered  the  Carian  In  his  own 
language:  but  the  Lydian,  as  he  slept  in  tbe  tem- 
ple of  Amphiaraus,t  thought  he  saw  a  minister 
of  tile  god  approach  him,  who  conimaxKled  him 
to  be  gone,  and  upon  his  refusal,  threiw  a  great 
stone  at  his  heaa,  so  that  he  believed  hiiuself 
killed  by  the  blow.  Such  is  the  accouzit  we  liaTe 
of  that  afialr. 

The   barbarians,  flying  before   the     Spartans, 
were  pursued  to  their  camp  which  they  had    forti- 
fied  with   wooden   walls.     And  soon    tMSter     the 
Athenians  routed  the  ThelNins,  killing  three  iinn- 
dred  persons  of  the  first  distinction   on  tlie   apoU 
Just  as  the  Thebans  l>egau  to  give  way,  nevrs  vraa 
brought  that  the  bartmrians  were  shut    up    and 
besieged  in  their  wooden  fortification;  the  Athe- 
nians, therefore,  suffering  the  Greeks  to   escape^ 
hastened  to  assist  in   the  siege;  finding  that  th& 
Lacedemonians,  unskilled    in    the  storming'    of 
walls,  made  but  a  slow  progress,  they  att^acked 
and  took  the  camp,$  with  a  prodigious  slan^fater 
of  the  enemy.     For  it   is  said  that  out  of  three 
hundred    thousand    men,  only    forty    thousand 
esca|)ed  with  Artabazus:|I   whereas  of  those    that 
fought  in  tlie  cause  of  Greece,  no  more  were  slain 
than   one   thousand    three   hundred    and    sixtj'; 
among  whom  were  fifty-two  Athenians,  aJI   ac* 
cording  to  Clidemus,  of  the  tribe  of  Aiantls,  wiiich 
greatly  distioguished  itself  in  that  action.     And 
therefore,  by  order  of  the  Delphic   oracle,  tbe 
Alantide   onered   a  yearly   sacrifice   of  thanks- 
giving for  the  victory  to  the  nymphs  SpkragiiidtMp 
having  the  expense  defrayed  out  of  the  treasury. 
The  Lacedemonians    lost   ninety-one,  aod   th« 
Tegete  sixteen.    But  it  is  surprising  that  Hero- 
dotus should  say  that  these  were  the  only  Greeks 
that  engaged  the   Imrbiiriana.  and  that  no  other 
were  concerned  iu  the  action.  For  both  the  numher 
of  the  slain  and  the  monuments,  show  that  it  was 
the  common   achievement  of  the    confederates; 
and  the  altar  erected  on  that  occasion  would  not 
have  had  tlie  following  inscription,  if  only  three 
states  had  engaged,  and  the  rest  sat  sUlL 

The  Gnekt,  their  eooatiy  freed,  the  Psniuu  tlaia. 
Have  te>rM  tliis  altar  oa  this  floriotts  field. 
To  freedom's  patron,  Jove. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourtli  of  Boe- 
dromion  (September)  accordinff  to  the  Athenian 
way  of  reckoning;  but,  according  to  the  Bceotiaa 


*  Maidoaiaa,  aovatod  oa  a  whila  h«n«,  slgaslias4  Iiub- 
Mlf  |ieal^,  tad,  at  tha  bead  ef  a  tbesssad  ohossa  a«a. 


killed  a  great  nanber  of  the  enemjr;  but,  when  liv  fell,  tbe 
whole  PersisA  army  was  easily  routed. 

*  In  some  copies  he  is  called  Diamnestns.  Arimneetns 
was  general  of  the  PlatKans. 

t  The  cave  of  Trophonins  was  near  the  city  of  Labadia 
in  BcBOtia,  above  Delphi.  Mardonias  had  sent  to  ooBsak, 
not  only  this  oracle,  but  almost  all  the  other  oracles  ia  tba 
country,  so  restless  and  uneasy  was  he  about  the  event  of 
the  war. 

t  Amphiaraus,  in  his  lifetime  had  been  a  great  interpreter 
of  dreams,  and  therefore,  after  his  desth,  gave  his  oradoe 
by  dreams;  for  which  Durpose,  tho«e  that  consulttfd  him 
slept  in  his  temple,  on  ine  siiin  of  a  ram,  which  Uiey  had 
sacrificed  to  him. 

i  The  fjiotl  was  Immense,  oonsisting  of  vast  sums  ef 
money,  oi  gold  and  silver  enps,  vessels,  tables,  bracelets, 
rich  beds,  and  all  sorts  of  furniture.  They  gave  the  leath 
of  all  to  Pansantos. 

V  Aitabaras,  who,  from  Mardonios's  imprudent  eondnel, 
had  4>ni  too  well  seen  the  mislbrtuBe  that  befel  him,  aflei 
haviag  distinguished  himself  in  tbe  engaffemeot,  made  « 
timely  retreat  with  the  forty  tlioQsand  men  be  eommaiided« 
acriveid  «afb  at  Byaantinm,  and  horn  theaee  pasaed  ov«i 
laloAaia.  Beside  UMie,  oaly  thi 
JbreiM.  L  iz.  0.  Sl-M. 


AEI8TIDB8. 


ifcatiMu  M  Die  twmtty-foafCh  of  Um  month 

futs.  And  on  th«t  dsy  there  is  still  a  gsue- 
lal  a^isaaifaiy  of  Uie  Greeks  at  Piatea,  and  the 
Ptatagana  aacrifioe  to  Jupiter,  ike  ddvoenr,  for  the 
vietory.  Nor  is  this  difierence  of  days  in  the 
Grecisxii  moutltf  to  be  wondered  at,  since  eren 
iMTw.  ^beo  the  science  of  astronomy  is  so  much 
im^^roved,  the  months  begin  and  end  differently 
\&.  <ia&reut  places. 

Tliis  victory  went  near  to  be  the  ruin  of  Greece. 
For  the  Athenians  unwilling  to  allow  the  Spar- 
tans the  honor  of  the  day,  or  to  consent  that  they 
should  erect  tlie  trophy,  would  have  referred  it  to 
the  decisdon  of  the  sword,  had  not  Aristides  taken 
great  pains  lo  explain  the  matter  and  pacify  tlie 
•other  geuerals,  particularly  Leocrates  and  My- 
ronldes,  and  persuading  them  to  leave  it  to  the 
jodgmeat  of  the  Greeks.  A  council  was  called 
according y,  in  which  Theogiton  gave  il  as  his 
opinioa,  **  That  those  two  states  ahould  give  up 
the  palm  to  a  third,  if  they  desired  to  prevent  a 
dviJ  war."  Then  Cleocritus,  the  Corinthian, 
rose  upr  and  it  was  expected  he  would  set  forth 
the  pretensiona  of  Coriuth  to  the  prize  of  valor, 
ss  the  city  next  in  dignity  to  Sparta  and  Athens; 
but  they  wer^  most  agreeably  surprised  when 
they  found  that  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Platie- 
ansy  and  proposed,  "That,  all  disputes  laid  aside, 
the  salm  should  be  adjudged  to  them,  since  neither 
of  the  eontf^nding  parties  could  be  jealous  of 
them.*'  Aristides  was  the  first  to  give  up  the 
point  for  the  Atlienians,  and  then  Pausaniu  did 
the  same  for  the  Lacedemonians.* 

The  coufederaiee  thus  reconciled,  eighty  talents 
were  set  apart  for  the  Plateans,  with  which  they 
built  a  temple,  and  erected  a  statue  to  Minerva; 
adorning  tiie  temple  with  paintings,  which  to  this 
day  reiain  their  original  Iwauty  and  luster.    Both 
the   Lacedsemonians  and  Athenians  erected  tro- 
phies separately;  and  sending  to  consult  the  oracle 
atDelphiv  aiwut  the  sacriiice  they  were  to  offer, 
tbey  were  directed  by  Apollo,  **To  build  an  altar 
to  Jupiter,  the  delwerer,  but  not  to  offer  any  sacrU 
fice  upon  it  until  they  had  extinguished  all  the 
fits  in  the  country  (because  it  had  been  polluted 
by  the  barbarians),  and  supplied  themselves  with 
pure   fire   from   the  common  altar   at  Delphi.'* 
Hereupon  the  Grecian  generals  went  all  over  the 
country,  and  caused  tlw  fires  to  be  put  out;  and 
JSachiJas,  a   Platsan,  undertaking  to  fetch  fire, 
with  all  imaginaiile  speed,  from  Uie  altar  of  the 
god,  went  to  Delphi,  sprinkled  and  purified  him- 
self there  with  water,  put  a  crown  of  laurel  on 
hk  head,   took    fire   from   the    altar,  and   then 
hastened  back  to  Platsa,  where  he  arrived  before 
snaset,  thus  performing  a  journey  of  a  thouwind 
foriougs  in  one  day.    But,  having  saluted  bis  fel- 
tow-citizens»  and  delivered  the  fire,  he  fell  down 
on  the  spot  and  presently  expired.    The  Platasans 
esrried  btm  to  the   temple  of  Diana,  sumamed 
Eucleia,  and  buried  him  there,  puttiug  this  short 
losciipUon  on  his  tomb: 

Qsia  liM  KmckUat,  who  w«Rt  to  Delphi,  sad  ratened  tbs 
•aoM  day. 

Ab  for  EudeuLt  the  generality  believe  her  to  be 
Diaos,  and  caii  her  by  that  name :  but  9ome  say 
■he  ras  daughter  to  Hercules,  and  Myrto  the 
dsD^hter  of  Uenceceus,  and  sister  of  Patroclus; 
and  that  dying  a  virgin,  she  had  divine  honors 
ptid  her  by  the  BceotittiiB  and  Leocrians.  For  In 
tile  markei-place  of  every  city  of  theirs,  she  has  a 


ataUia  and  an  altar»  wboio  penens  of  both  mm 

that  ars  betrothed  offer  sacrifico  before  marriage. 

In  tlie  first  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  after 
this  victory,  Aristides  proposed  a  decree,  **  TImI 
deputies  from  all  the  states  of  Greece  should  meet 
annually  at  PlatsMi,  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  tke  deU' 
vertr,  and  that  every  fifth  year  they  should  cele- 
brate the  gamee  of  liberty:  that  a  general  levy 
should  be  made  through  Greece  of  ten  thousand 
foot,  a  thousand  horse,  and  a  hundred  ships  for 
the  war  sgaiost  the  barbarians:  and  that  the  Pla- 
Ueans  should  be  exempt,  being  set  apart  for  tlio  , 
service  of  the  god,  to  propitiate  him  iu  behalf  of 
Greece,  and  consequently  their  persons  to  be 
esteemed  sacred." 

These  articles  passing  into  a  law,  the  PlataeaBt 
uudertoook  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  thoaa 
that  were  slain  and  buried  in  tliat  plaoe,  and  iliey 
continue  it  to  this  day.  The  ceremony  is  as  fol- 
lows: On  the  sixteenth  day  of  Mai'macterion, 
[November]  whwh  with  the  Boeotians  is  the  month 
iiialeofneniiis,  the  procession  begius  at  break  of  day, 
preceded  by  a  trumpet  which  sounds  the  signal 
of  battle.  Then  follow  several  chariots  full  of 
garlands  and  branches  of  myrtle,  and  next  to  the 
cliariots  is  led  a  black  bull.  Then  come  some 
young  men  that  are  free-born,  carrying  vessels 
full  of  wine  and  milk,  for  the  libations,  and  cruets 
of  oil  and  perfamed  essences:  no  slave  being  al- 
lowed to  have  any  share  in  this  ceremony,  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  men  that  died  for  liberty.  The 
procession  closes  with  tlie  Archon  or  Plataa,  who 
at  other  times  is  not  allowed  either  to  touch  Iron, 
or  to  wear  any  garments  but  a  white  one;  but 
that  day  he  is  clothed  with  a  purple  robe,  and  girt 
with  a  sword:  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a  water- 
pot,  taken  out  of  the  public  hall,  he  walks 
through  the  midst  of  the  city  to  the  tombs.  Then 
he  takes  water  in  the  pot  out  of  a  fountain,  andt 
with  his  own  hands,  washes  the  little  pillars  of  the 
monuments,*  and  rubs  them  with  essences.  After 
this  he  kills  tlie  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood;  and 
having  made  his  supplications  to  the  terrestrial 
Jopiter,t  and  to  Mercury,  he  invites  tliose  brave 
men  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  to  th^  fune- 
ral banquet,  and  the  streams  of  blood.  Last  of  all 
he  fills  a  bowl  with  wine,  ai|d  pouring  it  out,  ha 
says,  '*  I  present  this  bowl  to  the  men  who  died 
for  the  liberties  of  Greece."  Such  is  the  cere* 
mony  still  observed  by  the  Plateaus. 

When  the  Athenians  were  returned  home, 
Aristides,  observing  tliat  they  used  their  utmost 
endeavors  to  make  tlie  government  entirely  demo- 
craiical,  considered,  on  one  side,  that  the  peopla 
deserved  some  attention  and  respect,  on  occount 
of  thdir  gallant  behavior;  and,  on  the  other,  that 
being  elated  with  their  victories,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  force  them  to  depart  from  their  purpose; 
and  therefore  he  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that 
all  the  citizens  should  have  a  share  in  tiie  adminis- 
tration, and  that  the  Arehone  should  be  chosen  out 
of  the  whole  body  of  them. 

Themistocles  having  one  day  declared  to  the 
general  assembly  that  he  had  thought  of  an  expe- 
dient which  was  very  salutary  to  Athens,)  but 


'  Ai  to  ndividaula,  when  thsy  cams  to  determine  which 
had  behared  with  most  poonife,  they  all  gare  jodgmeot  ia 
Unt  of  Arittodemos,  who  was  the  only  one  that  had  saved 
alnteir  st  Thermopjlse,  and  now  wipe<l  off  the  Ueaish  of 
ail  ibiaer  edodaei  by  a  gk>rieas  death. 


*  It  appears  from  an  epimm  of  Calltmachns,  that  it  waa 
eostomary  to  place  little  pniars  upon  the  moooments,  which 
the  friend*  of  tbe  deceased  perfnmed  with  essences,  and 
crowned  with  flowers. 

t  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  Pluto,  who,  as  well  as  the  ce* 
lestial,  had  his  Mercury,  or  else  borrowed  the  messen|^er  of 
tbe  gods  of  his  brother.  To  be  sure,  there  might  as  well 
be  two  Meroories  as  two  Jopiters;  but  the  condocting  ojf 
soals  10  the  shades  below,  is  reckoned  part  of  the  oflioo  sf 
that  Mercnrv  who  waiu  spon  the  Jupiter  of  the  sklet . 

t  This  was  befbra  the  bsula  of  Plataa,  at  the  time  what 


J  This  was  hoRva  the  bsuia  or  r  lata  a,  i 
Xanee  was  pat  ts  Sffblt  aadMvaa  bask 


laioAaia. 
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OQgfat  to  be  kept  neret,  he  wu  ordered  to  com- 
nunieate  it  to  Artetldee  only,  and  abide  by  hla 
judgment  of  it.  Accotdingly  he  told  him,  his 
project  was  to  ham  the  whole  fleet  of  the  confede- 
rates; by  which  means  the  Athenians  would  be 
raised  to  the  soTerelgnty  of  all  Greece.  Aristides 
then  returned  to  the  a«embly,  and  acquainted  the 
Aiheniaiis,  **That  nothing  could  be  more  advan- 
Uigt>o(i8  than  the  project  of  Themistocleo,  nor 
anything  more  unjust."  And  upon  his  report 
of  the  matter,  they  commanded  Themistocies  to 
give  over  all  thougtits  of  it  Such  regard  had  that 
people  for  justice,  and  so  much  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  Arimtides. 

Some  time  after  this*  he  was  joined  in  eommis- 
■ion  with  Cimon,  and  sent  against  the  barbarians; 
where,  observing  that  Pausanias  and  the  other 
Spartan  generals  behaved  with  excessive  haughti- 
IMos,  he  chose  a  quite  different  manner,  showing 
much  mildness  and  condescension  in  his  whole 
conversation  and  address,  and  prevailing  with 
Cimon  to  behave  with  equal  roodness  and  aflkbi- 
lity  to  the  whole  league.  Thus  he  insensibly 
drew  the  chief  command  from  the  Lacediemoni- 
ans,  not  by  force  of  arms,  horses,  or  ships,  but  by 
bis  gentle  and  obUging  deportment  For  the  jus- 
tice of  Aristides,  and  the  candor  of  Cimon,  having 
mode  the  Athenians  very  agreeable  to  the  confe- 
derates, their  regard  was  increased  by  the  contrast 
they  found  In  Pausanias's  avarice  and  severity  of 
manners.  For  he  never  spoke  to  the  officers  of 
the  allies  but  with  sharpness  and  anger,  and  he 
ordered  many  of  their  men  to  be  flogged,  or  to 
stand  all  day  with  an  iron  anchor  on  their  shoul- 
ders. He  would  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  provide* 
themselves  with  forage,  or  straw  to  lie  on,  or  to 
fo  to  the  springs  for  water,  before  the  Spartans 
were  supplied;  but  placed  his  servants  there  with 
rods,  to  drive  away  those  that  should  attempt  it 
And  when  Aristides  was  going  to  remonstrate 
with  him  upou  it,  be  knit  his  brows,  and,  telling 
him,  **  He  was  not  at  leisure,"  refused  to  hear 
him. 

From  tliat  time  the  sea-captalos  and  land-offi- 
eers  of  the  Greeks,  particularly  those  of  Chios, 
Samoa,  and  Lesbos,  pressed  Aristides  to  take  upon 
liim  the  command  of  the  confederate  forces,  and 
to  receive  them  into  his  protection,  since  they  had 
long  desired  to  be  delivered  from  the  Spartan 
yoke,  and  to  act  under  the  orders  of  tlie  Athenl- 
mns.  He  answered,  **  That  he  saw  the  necessity 
and  justice  of  what  they  proposed,  but  that  the 
proposal  ought  first  to  be  confirmed  by  some  act, 
which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  troops  to 
depart  from  their  resolution."  Hereupon,  U I  lades 
of  Samos,  and  Antagoras  of  Chios,  conspiring  to- 
gether, went  boldly  and  attacked  Pansauias's  gal- 
ley at  the  bead  of  the  fleet.  Puusaniaa,  upon  this 
insolence,  cried  out  in  a  menaciog  tone,  '*He 
would  soon  show  those  fellows  they  had  not  offer- 
ed this  insult  to  his  ship,  but  to  their  own  coun- 
tries." But  they  told  him,  •*  The  best  thing  he 
eould  do  was  to-  retire,  and  thank  fortune  for 
fighting  for  him  at  PIstsa;  for  tliat  nothing  but 
the  regard  they  had  for  that  great  action  reHtrulned 
the  (rreeks  from  wreaking  tlieir  just  vengeance 
on  him."  The  conclusion  was,  that  they  quitted 
the  Spartan  banners,  and  ranged  themselves  under 
those  of  the  Athenians. 

Ou  this  occasion,  the  magnanimity  of  the  Spar* 
tan  people  appeared  with  great  luster.  For  as 
soon  as  they  perceived  their  generals  were  spoiled 
with  too  much  power,  they  sent  no  more,  but 
voluntarily  gave  up  their  pretensions  to  the  chief 
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eommmnd;  choosing  rather  to  cnlttrate  In  ffaelr 
citixens  a  principle  of  «nodesty  and  tenacioasoetf 
of  the  laws  and  customs  of  their  eoaotry,  than  to 
possess  the  sovereign  command  of  Greece. 

While  the  Lacedemonians  had  the  command, 
the  Greeks  paid  a  certain  tax  toward  the  war;  and 
now,  l>eing  desirous  that  every  city  nil|^ht  be  more 
equally  rated,  tliey  begged  the  favor  of  tlie  Athe- 
nians that  Aristides  might  take  It  upon  htm,  and 
gave  him  instructions  to  inspect  their  lands  aad 
revenues,  in  order  to  proportion  the  burden  of  each 
to  its  ability. 

.    Aristides,  Invested  with  thb  authority,  which 
in  a  manner,  made  him  master  of  all  Greece,  dk 
not  abuse  it    For  though  he  went  out  poor,  bt 
returned  poorer,  having  settled  the  qnotaa  of  thi 
several  states,  not  only  justly  and  diainterest^-^f/y, 
but  with  so  much  tenderness  and  humanity,  thai 
his  assessment  was  agreeable  and  couvenieat  U 
aU.    And  as  the  ancients  praised  the  times  of  Sa 
turn,  so  the  allies  of  Athens  blessed   the  settle 
ments  of  Aristides,  calling  it  the  happy  foriune  af 
Ortece:  a  compliment  which  soon  after  appearer 
still  more  just,  when  this  taxation  was  twice  Ok 
three    times    as  high.      For    that    of    Aristide*. 
aiftounted  only  to  fonr  hundred  and  aixty  talents; 
and  Pericles  increased   it  almost   one-third:  for 
Thncydides  writes,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  the  Athenians  received  from  their  allies  six 
hundred  talents;  and  after  the  death  of  Pericles» 
those  that  had  the  administration  in  their  hands 
raised  it  by  little  and  little  to  the  sum  of  tiiirteeo 
hundred  talents.    Not  that  the  war  grew  mon 
expensive,  either  by  itsjength  or  want  of  success, 
but  because  they  had   accustomed  tlie   people  ts 
receive  distributions  of  money  for  the  puUic  spec- 
tacles and  other  purposes,  and  had  made  them 
fond  of  erecting  magnificent  statues  and  temples. 

The  great  and  illustrious  character  which  Aris- 
tides acquired  by  the  equity  of  this  taxailoo, 
piqued  Themistocies;  and  he  endeavored  to  tarn 
tlie  praise  bestowed  upon  him  into  ridica/e,  hy 
saying,  **  It  was  not  the  praise  of  a  man,  but  of  a 
money-chest,  to  keep  treasure  without  dimiaa- 
tion."  By  this  be  took  but  a  feeble  revenge  fot 
the  freek'om  of  Aristides.  For  one  day  Themis- 
tocies happening  to  say,  "that  he  looked  npon  it 
as  the  principal  excellence  of  a  general  io  Know 
and  foresee  the  designs  of  the  enemy,"  Ari!<tides 
answered,  '*  That  is  indeed  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion; but  there  Is  another  very  excellent  one,  sad 
highly  becoming  a  general,  and  that  is,  to  have 
clean  hands.*' 

When  Aristides  had  settled  the  articles  of  al- 
liance,  he  called  upon  the  confederates  to  coufinn 
them  with  an  oath;  which  he  himself  took  od  the 
part  of  the  Athenians;  and,  at  the  same  timi*  tl»r 
he  uttered  the  execration  on  those  who  ithould 
break  the  articles,  he  threw  red-hot  pieces  of  iron 
into  the  sea.*  However,  when  the  urgency  of 
ttffaira  afterward  required  the  Athenians  to  eovern 
Greece  with  a  stricter  hand  than  those  condiiioni 
justified,  he  advised  them  to  let  the  consequeiicsf 
of  the  perjury  rest  with  him,  and  pursue  the  path 
which  expediency  pointed  outf  Upon  the  wholet 
Theophrastua  says,  that  in  all   his  own  prirats 

*  At  mneh  as  to  tar,  as  tli*  fire  in  these  piecei  of  iron  i> 
extin^ifhed  in  a  moaient,  so  may  their  days  b«  eitioef 
who  break  this  covenant. 

t  Thns  eren  the  jest,  the  nprigbt  Aristides  oisHcadi** 
tinction  between  his  private  and  political  conscieore.  A 
distinction  which  lias  no  foandation  la  tnitb  or  rea»oa«  vm 
which  in  the  end  will  be  productive  of  niia  isther  thaa 
advanUM;  as  all  those  nations  will  find  who  arsil  thsm- 
selves  oT  injostice  to  serve  a  present  occasion.  For  M 
asqch  ispaUtioQ  is  su  mnoh  power;  and  states,  sk  «s.l  is 
private  psisoas,  aro  reapeoUblo  oaly  ia  tli 
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,  ftnd  in  tlioae  of  his  foUow-eltliens,  be 

inflexibly  just;  but  in  affaiis  of  state,  be  did 
nany  things  according  to  the  exigency  of  the 
eaae,  Co  aerre  bid  country,  which  seemed  often  to 
Juave  need  of  the  assistance  of  injustice.  And  he 
relates,  that  when  it  was  debated  in  council, 
w^beth«r  tlie  treasure  deposited  at  Delos  should  be 
brouglit  to  Athens,  as  the  Sainians  had  advised, 
though  contrary  to  treaties,  on  its  coming  to  his 
taris,  to  sptrak,  he  said,  *'lt  was  not  just,  but  it 
yma^  expedient." 

This  must  tie  said,  notwitlistanding,  that  though 
be    exteoGe>«i   the  dominions  of  Athens  over  so 
nxany  people,  he  himself  still  continued  poor,  and 
eateeaied  his  poverty  no  less  a  glory  than  all  the 
laiirels  he   had   won.    The   following  is  a  clear 
proof  of    it.     Caliias  tlie  torch^bearer,  who  was 
him  tteax  rriatioo,  was  prosecuted  in  a  capital  cause 
bFy    liis  eoemies.     When  they  liad  alleged  what 
they  had    agaiuat  him,  which  was  nothing  very 
fta^raut,  they  Idunclied  out  into  somethiug  foreign 
to    tiMftr    own   charge,  and    thus    addressed   tlie 
jadg«4:  *'  You  linow  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysi- 
Dtachtts,    who    is    justly   the    admiration   of  all 
Gnsece.      When    you   see  with  what   a  garb  be 
appears  in  public,  in  what  manner  do  you  thialc 
be  most  iire  at  ho:ne7    Must  not  he  who  shivers 
here  with  coid  for  want  of  dothiug,  be  almost 
lamiahed  there,  and  destitute  of  all  necessaries?  yet 
this  is-tiie  nvin,  whom  Caliias,  his  cousin-gemian, 
nnd  tiie  richest  man  in  Athens,  absolutely  neglects, 
and  ieave^y  with  his  wife  and  children,  in  such 
wretchedness;  though  he  has  often  made  use  of 
him,  and  availed  himself  of  his  interest  with  you." 
Caliias  perceiving  that  this  point  affected  and  ex- 
asperated   his  judges  more   than  anything  else, 
eaikd  for  Aristides  to  testify  before  the  court,  that 
be  bad  many  limes  offered  him  considerable  sums, 
and  strongly  pressed  him  to  accept  tliem,  but  he 
had  always  refused  them,  in  such  terms  as  these: 
"  It  better  becomes  Aristides    to  glory   in    his 
poverty,  than  Caliias  in  his  riches;  for  we  see 
every  day  many  people  make  a  good  as  well  as  a 
bad  use  of  ?lches,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  one  .that 
bears  poverty  with  a  noble  spirit;  and  they  dniy 
are  ashamed  of   it,  who  are  poor  against  their 
wilL"    When  Aristides  had  given  in  his  evidence, 
there  was  not  a  man  in  the  court  who  did  not 
leave  it  arith  an  inclination  rattier  to  be  poor  with 
him,  than  rich  with  Caliias.    This  particular  we 
have   from  MMh'ines,  tiie  disciple  of  Socrates. 
And  Plato,  among  all  that  were  accounted  great 
and  iilttstrious  men  in  Athens,  judged  none  hot 
Aristides  worthy  of  real  esteem.     As  for  Themis- 
tseies,  Cimon,  and  Pericles,  they  filled  the  city 
with  magniGceut  buiidinga,  with  wealth,  and  the 
vain  superfluities  of  life;  but  virtuo  was  the  only 
object  that  Aristides  had  in  view  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  administration. 

We  have  extraordinary  instances  of  the  candor 
with  which  he  l>eliaved  towards  Themislocles. — 
For  thoagli  lie  was  his  coiistant  enemy  in  the 
afiairs  of  government,  and  the  means  of  his  ban- 
ishment, y«*t  when  Tliemistocles  was  accused  of 
capital  crimes  against  the  state,  and  he  had  an 
opportuDtty  to  pay  him  in  itlud,  lie  iudulgnd  not 
the  Uest  revenue;  but  while  Alcniteon,  Ciraon, 
and  maoy  others,  were  accusing  him  and  driving 
him  into  exil**,  Aristides  alone  neither  did  nor  said 
anytitin/f  to  Mn  disadvantage;  for,  as  he  had  not 
eoried  lih  prosperity,  so  now  he  did  not  rejoice 
Iflbisinisforfuaes. 

ibU)  tlie  death  of  Aristides,  some  say  it  hap- 
pe§ed  in  Pontos,  whither  he  had  sailed  about 
mm  busineM  of  the  sUte;  others  say  he  died  at 
^801,  full  of  days,  honored  and  admired  by  his 


fellow-cftlsaiis :  bnt  Cratenu  the  Maoedonto 
gives  us  another  account  of  the  death  of  this 
great  man.  He  tells  us,  that  after  the  banish* 
ment  of  Themlstocles,  the  insQlence  of  the  peo* 
pie  gave  encouragement  to  a  number  of  villain- 
ous InforroArs,  who,  attacking  the  greatest  and 
best  men,  rendered  them  obnoxiouti  to  the  po- 
pulace, now  much  elated  with  prosperity  and 
power.  Aristides  himself  was  not  spared,  but  on 
a  charge  brought  against  him  by  Diophantus  of 
Amphitrope,  was  condemned  for  taking  a  bribe  of 
the  loniaus,  at  the  time  he  levied  the  tax.  He 
adds,  that  being  unable  to  pay  his  fine,  which 
was  fifty  minm,  he  sailed  to  some  part  of  Ionia, 
and  there  died.  But  Creterus  gives  us  no  writ- 
ten proof  of  this  assertion,  nor  does  he  alloge  any 
register  of  conrt  or  decree  of  the  people,  though 
on  other  occasions  he  is  full  of  such  proofs,  and 
constantly  cites  his  author.  The  other  histori- 
ans, without  exception,  who  have  given  us  ac- 
counts of  the  unjust  behavior  of  the  people  of 
Athens  to  their  generals,  among  many  other 
instances  dyrell  upon  the  banishment  of  Themls- 
tocles, the  imprisonment  of  Miltiades,  the  fine 
imposed  upon  Pericles,  and  the  death  of  Paches, 
who,  upon  receiving  sentence,  killed  himsf^lf  in 
the  judgment  hall,  at  the  foot  of  the  tribunal.— 
Nor  do  they  forget  the  banishment  of  Aristides, 
but  they  say  not  one  word  of  his  condemna- 
tion. 

Beside,  his  monument  Is  still  to  be  seen  at 
Phalereum,  and  is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  the 
public  charge,  because  he  did  not  leave  enough 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral.  They 
inform  us  too,  that  the  city  provided  for  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughters,  and  that  each  of  them 
had  three  thousand  draekvuK  to  her  portion  out  of 
the  treasury:  and  to  his  son  I^vsin>ii*l«iiff  tlitt  peo- 
ple of  Athens  gave  a  hundred  vuna  of  silver,  and 
a  plantation  of  as  many  acres  of  land,  with  a  pen- 
sion of  four  drachmas  a  day;*  the  whole  l)eing 
confirmed  to  him  by  a  decree  drawn  up  by  Alci* 
blades.  Cailislhenes  adds,  that  Lysimachus  a* 
his  death  leaving  a  daughter  named  Polycrite,  the 
people  ordered  her  the  same  subsistence  with 
those  that  had  conquered  at  the  Olympic  gamea 
Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  Hleronymus,  of  Rhodes, 
Aristoxenus  the  musician,  and  Aristotle  himself, 
(if  the  treatise  concerning  nobility  is  to  be  reck- 
oned among  his  genuine  works,)  relate  that 
Myrto,  a  grand-daughter  of  Aristides,  was  mar- 
ried to  Socrates  the  philosopher,  who  had  another 
wife  at  the  same  time,  but  took  her,  because  she 
was  in  extreme  want,  and  remained  a  widow  oa 
account  of  her  poverty.  But  this  Is  sufficiently 
confuted  by  Panetius,  In  his  life  of  that  philoso- 
pher. 

The  same  Demetrius,  in  his  account  of  Socra- 
tes, tells  08,  he  remembered  one  Lysimachus, 
grandson  to  Aristides,  who  plied  constantly  near 
the  temple  of  Bacchus,  having  certain  tables  by 
which  he  interpreted  dreams  for  a  livelihood:  nnd 
that  he  himself  procured  a  decree,  by  which  his 
mother  and  his  aunt  had  three  oboli  a  day  each 
allowed  for  their  subsistence.  He  fnrther  ac- 
quaints us,  that  when  afterward  he  undertook  to 
reform  the  Athenian  laws,  he  ordered  each  of 
those  women  a  drachma  a  day.  Nor  Is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  people  took  so  much  care  of 
those  that  lived  with  him  at  Athens,  when,  hav- 


*  Tboofh  this  niv  team  no  MtraordiBsry  matter  to  at 
beiag  aboat  balf'a-erowQ  of  oar  money,  yet  in  those  days  It 
was.  For  an  ambassador  was  allowed  only  two  drachmn  a 
day,  as  appoars  from  the  .tfconiMMt  of  Aristophanes.  The 
poot,  iadood,  speaks  of  one  seat  to  tbo  king  of  Persia,  at 
wlM«e  oooit  aa  ambaMadov  was  ptttty  tare  le  be  SBi1chs4 
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iBf  heftrd  th«t  a  fmsd-daai^hter  of  AriatogitoB 
IWed  in  mean  circumstance^  in  Lemnoa,  and  con- 
tinued unmarried  by  reason  of  her  poverty,  tliey 
aent  for  her  to  Athens,  and  married  her  to  a  man 
of  coumderable  family,  living  her  for  a  portion 


an  oatate  in  the  boroagii  of  Potamoo.  Unci  e^f* 
even  in  our  day*,  continnea  to  give  oo  nkmxy 
proofa  of  her  beneToleoce  and  hnnianiey,  tliai 
ahe  ii  doaerredly  admired  and  applauded  by  «11  tfa» 
world. 


CATO  THE  CENSOR. 


It  is  mid  that  Marcus  Cato  was  born  at  Tuscu- 
lum,  of  which  place  his  family  orijjrinally  was, 
and  that  before  he  was  concerned  in  civil  or  mil* 
itary  aflfairs,  he  lived  upon  an  estate  which  his 
Either  left  him  near  the  coantrv  of  the  Sabines. — 
Thongh  his  ancestors  were  reckoned  to  have  been 
persons  of  no  note,  yet  Cato  himself  boasts  of 
his  father  as  a  brave  man  and  an  excellent  soldier, 
and  assures  us  that  his  grandfather  Cato  received 
■everal  military  rewurds,  and  that  having  had  five 
horses  killed  under  him,  he  had  the  value  of  them 
paid  him  out  of  the  treasury,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  gallant  behavior.  As  the  Ro- 
mans alwayii  gave  the  appellation  of  neto  metif* 
to  those  who,  haviug  no  honors  transmit- 
ted to  them  from  their  ancestors,  began  to  distin- 
guish  themselves,  they  mentioned  Cato  by  the 
aame  style:  but  he  used  to  say  he  was  indeed  new 
with  respect  to  offices  and  dignities,  but  with  re- 
gard to  services  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  he 
was  very  ancieuL 

His  third  name,  at  first,  was  not  Cato,  but  Pria- 
cus.  It  was  afterward  changed  to  that  of  Cato 
on  account  of  his  great  wisdom:  for  the  Romans 
eail  wise  men  Caios,  He  bad  red  hair  and  grey 
eves,  as  this  epigram  ill-naturedly  enough  de- 
elare«: 

With  eyes  lo  f rev,  and  hair  lo  red, 

With  toski  ao  sharp  and  keen, 
Thou  *lt  fright  the  ihades  when  tboa  art  dead. 

And  hell  won*t  lei  thee  in. 

Inured  lo  labor  and  temperance  and  brought 
np,  as  it  were,  in  camps,  he  had  an  excellent 
constitution  with  respect  to  strength  as  well  as 
health.  And  he  considered  eloquence  as  a  valua- 
ble contingent,  an  instrument  of  great  things, 
not  only  useful  but  necessary,  for  every  man  who 
does  not  choose  to  live  obscure  and  inactive;  for 
which  reason  he  exercised  and  improved  that  tal- 
ont  in  the  neighboring  boroughs  and  villages,  by 
nodertaking  the  causes  of  such  as  applied  to  him; 
80  that  he  waa  soon  allowed  to  be  an  able  pleader, 
and  afterward  a  good  orator. 

From  tills  time,  all  that  conversed  with  him  dis- 
covered in  him  cuch  a  gravity  of  behavior,  such  a 
diguity  and  deptii  of  sentiment,  as  qualified  him  for 
the  greatest  afiairs  in  the  most  respectable  govern- 
ment in  the  world.  For  he  was  not  only  so  dis- 
interested MS  to  plead  without  fee  or  reward,  but  it 
appeared  tiiat  the  honor  to  \w  gained  in  that  depart 
meut  waa  not  hi:i  principal  view.  HtsainblLlon  was 
military  glory;  and  wlien  yet  but  a  youth,  he  had 


*  The  jvji  imitffiHHm  was  ann<>xe(1  to  the  great  officet  of 
•tate,  anil  none  hnd  their  stntnes  or  pictnre*  bnt  tnch  n» 
had  borne  those  ofircei.  Therefore,  he  who  had  the  pin- 
tares  of  his  ancestors,  was  onlled  itobU,  he  who  had  only 
his  own,  was  cnlled  n  ncuf  man;  and  he  who  had  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  was  called  i^ohle.  Bo  says  Asco- 
aius.  Kut  it  does  not  appear  that  a  man  who  had  borne  a 
great  aHu-e,  the  consulate  for  instance,  was  igniAU  becanse 
ha  had  not  his  stntue  or  picture;  for  he  might  not  oboose  it. 
Cato  himself  did  not  choose  it:  bis  reason,  we  snppose, 
was,  becan»e  he  bad  none  of  hia  anoaaton;  tlioafh  ha  waa 
plaaaad  to  asaiga  aoothar. 


fought  in  80  many  battles  that  hia  breast  was  fall 
of  sears.     He   himself  tells  as,  he  made  his  fiiwt 
campaign  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  w^n  Hanni- 
bal,  in  the  hight  of  his  prosperity,   was  laying^ 
Italy  waste    with    fire  and  sword.     In  battle  h^ 
stood   6rm,  had  a  sure  and  executing  liand*  « 
fierce  countenance,  and  spoke  to  hia  enemy  in  a, 
threatening  and  dreadful  accent;  for  be  rightly 
judged  and  endeavored  to  convince  otiiera,  MbmX 
such  a  kind  of  behavior  often  strikes  an  advert 
sary  with  greater  terror  than   the  sword  iiselfw-^ 
He  always  marched  on  foot  and  carried  his  own 
arms,  followed  only  by  one  servant  who  carried 
his  provisions.     And  it  is  said,  he  neyer  waa  an-^ 
gry  or  found  fault  with  that  servant,  whatever  ha 
set  before  him;  but  when  be  was  at  leiaure  f 
military  duty,  would  ease  and  aasiat  him  in  dr 
ing  it.     All  the    time  he  waa  in  the    army,  he 
drank  nothing    but   water,    except    tliat    whoa 
almost  burned  up  with  thirst  he  would  ask  for  a  lit* 
tie  vinegar,  or  when   he  found  hia  atrength  and 
spirits  exhausted  he  would  take  a  little  wine. 

Near  his  country-seat  was  a  cottage,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Manius  Curiua,*  who  waa 
thrice  honored  with  a  triumph.  Cato  often 
walked  thither,  and  reflecting  on  the  amallneao 
of  the  farm  and  the  meanneas  of  the  dwellings 
used  to  think  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  Dentatu% 
who,  thongh  he  was  the  greatest  man  in  Rome, 
had  subdued  the  most  warlike  nations,  and  driven 
Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  cultivated  this  little  spot  of 
ground  with  his  own  hands,  and  aftM-  three  tri- 
umphs lived  in  this  cottaga*  Here  tiio  ambaaaa* 
don  of  tlie  Samnltea  found  him  In  the  chimney- 
corner  dressing  turnips,  and  offered  him  a  large 
present  of  gold;  but  he  absolutely  refused  it,  and 
gave  them  this  answer :  A  man  voko  can  be  satit^ 
Jed  wUh  Bueh  a  supper  has  no  need  of  ^Id  :  ami  1 
think  U  more  glorioue  to  conquer  the  owftert  of  U 
than  to  have  U  mjfdf  Full  of  these  Uionghta 
Cato  returned  home,  and  taking  a  view  of  iiia 
own  estate,  his  servants,  and  manner  of  living, 
added  to  his  own  labor,  and  retrenched  his  unttf»> 
ceasary  expenses. 

When  Fabius  Maximua  took  the  city  of  Ta- 
rentum,  Cato,  who  was  then  very  yon ng,t served 
under  iiim.  Happening  at  that  time  to  lodge 
with  a  Pythagorean  philosopher  named  Neap- 
ches,  ho  desired  to  hear  some  of  hia  doctrine,  and 
learning  fiom  him  tlie  same  maxims  which  Pla- 
to advances,  That  pleofure  it  the  greaieat  inoni- 
five  to  eoii:  that  tfte  preateat  burden  and  eaUnmty 
to  the  soul  is  the  body,  from  tohieh  she  cannot  disei^ 

*  Manias  Cartas  Dentatos  trinmphed  twice  in  his  fint 
consulate,  in  the  four  hundred  and  sixty-Uiird  year  of  Kona^ 
fir«t  over  the  riamnites,  and  afterward  over  the  Sabines* 
And  eiffht  years  aAer  that,  in  his  third  consulate,  be  tri- 
umphed over  Pyrrhus.  After  this,  he  led  up  the  less  tri« 
nmph,  called  OnotMa,  for  his  victory  over  the  Laoaaians. 

t  Fabias  Maximas  took  Tarentom  ih  his  fifth  Qoasalata^ 
in  the  year  of  Rome  544.  Cato  was  then  twentT-thiaa 
years  old;  bat  be  had  made  his  first  caropaiga  Aaoar  the 
same  FaUns,  five  yaait  before. 
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I  iarmff,  hut  (y  nuk  a  witc  ute  of  reaton  a» 
I  wemu  mnd  tep^rgle  her  from  all  eorporeal  pat- 
timta;  he  becaaie  still  more  attached  to  frngeJity 
and  temperaiice.  Yet  it  is  said  that  he  learned 
Greek  Tery  late,  and  waa  coDatderably  advanced 
in  yeais  when  he  began  to  read  the  Grecian  wrh 
ters,  amoug  whom  he  improved  his  eloqaence, 
soixkewhat  by  Thucydidea,  bat  by  Demoatbeuea 
▼err  (greatly.  Indeed  his  own  writiuga  are  suffi* 
cKfoiiy  atioraed  with  precepts  and  examples  bor- 
rowed from  Uie  Greek,  and  among  his  maxims 
Anu  smteaoe-a  we  find  many  that  are  literally 
traoslaied  from  tiie  same  originals. 

At  that  time  tiiere  flourished  at  Rome  a  noble- 
mao  of  great  power  and  eminence,  ealled  Vale- 
rias Flaceas«  whoae  penetration  enabled  him  to 
disiUttgiii^  a  rising  genius  and  virtuoas  dispoai- 
tien,  and  whoee  benevolence  inclined  him  to  en- 
Qoorage  and  conduct  it  in  the  path  of  glory.  This 
nobleiDaii  had  an  aetata  contiguous  to  Gate's, 
whfere  be  oflen  heard  his  servants  speak  of  his 
Br%hiMr'a  laborioua  and  temperate  manner  of 
ilCa.  They  told  him  that  he  used  to  go  early  in 
the  oiorning  to  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbor- 
hoody  and  defend  the  cansea  of  such  as  applied  to 
him;  that  from  thence  he  would  return  to  his 
faroit  where  in  a  coarse  frock,  if  it  was  winter, 
aad  naked,  if  it  was  summer,  he  would  labor  with 
hie  domestics,  and  afterward  sit  down  with  them, 
and  eat  the  aame  kind  of  bread,  and  drink  of  the 
same  wine.  They  related  also  many  other  in- 
stances of  his  condescension  and  moderation,  and 
mentioned  aeveral  of  his  short  sayings  that  were 
full  of  wit  and  gaod  senee.  Valerius,  ohamied 
with  hia  character,  sent  him  an  invitation  to  din- 
ner. From  that  time,  by  frequent  conversation, 
he  found  in  htm  so  much  sweetness  of  temper 
and  ready  wit,  that  he  considered  him  as  an  excel- 
lent plant,  which  wanted  only  cultivation,  and 
deserved  to  be  removed  to  a  better  soil.  He  there- 
foie  persaaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  apply  him- 
self to  affairs  of  state. 

There  his  pleadings  soon  procured  him  friends 
and  ndmiiers;  the  interest  of  Valerius,  too,  greatly 
■■istffd  his  riae  to  preferment;  so  that  he  was  firit 
made  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers,  and  afterward 
qnsstor.    And  having  gained  great  reputation 
and  honor  in  thoae  empToyraents,  he  was  joined 
whh  Valerins  himself  in  the  highest  dignities, 
beiii^  bis  colleague  both  as  consul  and  as  censor. 
Among  all  the  ancient  senators,  he  attached 
Idniself  chiefly  to  Fabius  Maximus,  not  ao  much 
an  aeceont  of  the  great  power  and  honor  he  had 
acquired,  as  for  the  aake  of  his  life  and  manners, 
which  Goto  considered  aa  the  best  model  to  form 
himaeff  upon.    So  that  he  made  no  scruple  of 
differing  with  the  great  Scipio,  who,  though  at 
thai  time  but  a  young  man,  yet  actuated  by  a 
^»rit  of  emulation,  wea  the  person  who  most 
opposed  the  power  of  Fabius.      For  btMng  sent 
qocstor  with  Scipio  to  the  war  In  Africa,  and 
percaiving  that  be  indulged  himself,  as  usual,  in 
an  unbounded  ezpenae,  and  lavisiied   the  public 
money  apon  the  troops,  he  took  the  liberty  to 
leraooatFate;  observing,  "That  tlie  expense  itself 
vu  not  the  greatest  evil,  but  the  consequence  of 
that  expense,  since  it  corrupted  the  ancient  sim- 
plicity of  tiie  soldiery,  who  when  they  had  more 
noney  than  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence, 
vere  sure  to  bestow  It  upon  luxury  and  riot" 
Scipio  answered,  *'  he  had  no  need  of  a  very  exact 
■sofrttgal  ti^asorer,  because  he  intended  to  spread 
dl  his  saifs  in  the  ocean  of  war,  and  because  his 
MQotry  expected  from  him  an  account  of  services 
performed,  not  of  money  expended."    Upon  this 
Vnto  k(t  Sicily^  and  returned  to  Rome,  where, 


together  with  Fabius,  he  loudly  complained  to  th« 
senuta  of  '*  Scipio's  immense  profusion,  and  of 
his  passing  bis  time,  like  a  boy,  In  wrestlliig-rings 
and  theaters,  as  if  he  had  not  been  sent  out4o 
make  war,  but  to  exhibit  games  and  shows.'*  In 
consequence  of  this,  tribunes  were  sent  to  exam- 
ine into  the  afiair,  with  orders,  if  the  accusation 
proved  true,  to  brinr  Scipio  back  to  Rome.  Sci- 
pio represented  to  them,  "  That  success  depended 
entirely  upon  the  greatneas  of  the  preparationH," 
and  made  them  sensible,  **  That  though  he  Hpent 
his  hours  of  leitiure  in  a  cheerful  manner  with  hia 
friends,  his  liberal  way  of  living  had  not  caused 
him  to  neglect  any  great  or  important  business.'* 
With  this  defense  the  commissioners  were  satia- 
fied,  and  he  set  sail  for  Africa. 

As  for  Gate,  he  continued  to  gain  ao  much  in- 
fluence and  authority  by  his  eloquence,  that  he 
waa  commonly  called  the  Roman  Demosthenes; 
but  he  waa  still  more  celebrated  for  his  manner 
of  living.  His  excellonce  aa  a  apeaker  awakened 
a  general  emulation  among  the  youth  to  distin- 
guish themselves  the  same  way/and  to  surpass 
each  other:  but  few  were  willing  to  imitate  him 
in  the  ancient  cuatom  of  tilling  the  field  with 
their  own  hands,  in  eating  a  dinner  prepared  with- 
out fire,  and  a  spare  frugal  supper;  few,  like  him, 
could  be  satisfied  with  a  plain  dress  and  a  poor 
cottage,  or  think  it  more  honorable  not  to  want 
the  superfluities  of  life,  than  to  poeaess  them. 
For  the  commonwealth  now  no  longer  retained 
ita  primitive  purity  and  integrity,  by  reason  of 
the  vast  extent  of  ita  dominions;  the  many  dif- 
ferent aflfiiirs  under  its  management,  and  ithe  infi- 
nite number  of  people  that  were  subject  to  its 
command,  had  introduced  a  great  variety  of  cu»> 
tome  and  modes  of  living.  Justly,  therefore,  waa 
Goto  entitled  to  admiration,  when  the  other  citi- 
zens were  frightened  at  labor,  and  enervated  by 
pleasure,  and  he  alone  waa  unconquered  by  either, 
not  only  while  young  and  ambitious,  but  when 
old  and  gray-haired,  after  his  consulship  and  tri- 
umph; like  a  brave  wrestler,  who  after  he  lias 
come  off  conqueror,  observes  the  common  rules, 
and  continues  his  exercises  to  the  last 

He  himself  tells  us  that  he  never  wore  a  gai^ 
ment  that  cost  him  more  then  a  hundred  droc&mtf; 
that  even  when  prstor  or  consul  he  drank  the 
same  wine  with  hia  slaves;  that  a  dinner  never 
cost  him  from  the  market  above  thirty  a9e§f  and 
that  he  was  thus  frugal  for  the  sake  of  his  coun- 
try, that  he  might  be  able  to  endure  the  harder 
servicea  in  war.  He  adds,  that  having  got,  among 
some  goods  he  was  heir  to,  a  piece  of  Babylon 
tapestry,  he  sold  it  immediately;,  tliat  the  walls  of 
his  country-houses  were  neither  plastered  not 
white-waahed;  that  he  never  gave  more  for  a 
slave  than  fifteen  hundred  draekmae,  as  not  re* 
qniring  in  his  servants  delicate  ahapea  and  fine 
faces,  but  strength  and  ability  to  labor,  that  they 
might  be  fit  to  be  employed  in  bis  stables  about 
bis  cattle,  or  such  like  business;  and  these  he 
thought  proper  to  sell  again  when  they  grew  old,* 
that  he  might  have  no  useless  persons  to  main- 
tain* In  a  word,  Im  thought  nothing  cheap  that 
waa  superfluous;  that  what  a  nian  has  no  need  of 
is  dear  even  at  a  penny;  and  that  it  is  much  bet- 


*  Cato  saya,  in  exprM*  termt,  **A  matter  of  a  fnmily 
should  mH  nis  old  ozeB,  and  all  the  horned  cattle  that  are 
of  a  delicate  frame;  ail  his  sheep  thnt  are  not  hardy,  thoir 
wool,  their  very  pelts;  he  shonid  sell  his  old  waffons,  and 
bia  old  instramenta  of  hnsbandry;  ho  sbooJd  sell  sncb  of 
bis  slaves  as  were  old  and  infirm,  and  every  thine  else  that 
is  old  and  useless.  A  master  of  a  familv  shonid  love  ta 
soil,  not  to  buv.**  What  a  fine  conwaat  there  is  betwooa 
the  spirit  of  this  old  ttoie,  tad  that  of  the  liberal-miada^ 
the  boaovoloat  Flutaiebl 
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ter  to  h«T6  fields  when  the  plow  i^oet,  or  cattle 
feed,  than  fine  gardena  and  watka  that  require 
mnch  watering  and  aweeping. 

^ome  imputed  theae  things  to  a  narrowneaa  of 
■pirit,  while  othera  auppoaed  that  he  betook  him- 
aplf  to  lliis  contract«d  manner  of  living,  in  order 
to  correct,  by  tiis  example,  the  growing  luxQry  of 
the  nps  For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  charge  his 
iiMiii^  ills  servants  like  so  many  beasts  of  burden, 
aii.i  inrniiigthem  oflr,or  aellingthem,  when  grown 
olii,  to  the  account  of  a  mean  and  ungenerous 
spirit,  which  thinks  that  the  sole  tie  between  man 
and  man  la  intereat  or  necessity*  But  goodness 
moves  in  a  larger  aphere  than  justice:  the  obit- 
gatious  of  law  and  equity  reach  only  to  mankind, 
but  kindness  and  beneficenc^hould  be  extended 
to  creaturea  of  every  species;  and  theae  still  flow 
from  the  breaat  of  a  well-natured  man,aa  streams 
that  isHue  from  tlie  living  fountain.  A  good  man 
will  take  caro  of  hia  horaes  and  do£S,  not  only 
while  they  are  young,  but  when  old  and  past 
aarvice.  Thna  the  people  of  Athens,  when  they 
had  finished  the  temple  called  Heeatompedon,  aet 
at  lilierty  the  beaata  of  burden  that  had  been 
ehiefly  employed  in  that  work,  auffering  them  to 
pasture  at  large,  free  from  any  further  service. 
It  is  said,  that  one  of  tlieae  afterward  came  of 
its  own  accord  to  work,  and  putting  itaelf  at  the 
head  of  the  laboring  cattle,  marched  before  them 
to  the  citadel. — This  pleaaed  the  people,  and  they 
made  a  decree  that  it  should  be  kept  at  the  public 
charge  as  long  as  it  lived.  The  graves  of  Cimon  *s 
mures,  with  which  he  thrice  conquered  at  the 
Olympie  gamea,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  his  own 
tomb.  Many  have  ahown  particular  marks  of 
regard  in  burying  the  dogs  which  they  have  che- 
rislied  and  been  fond  of;  and  among  the  rest, 
Xaothippus  of  old,  whose  dog  swam  by  the  side 
of  his  galley  to  Salamis,  when  the  Athenians 
were  forced  to  abandon  their  city,  waa  afterward 
buried  by  his  master  upon  a  promontory,  which 
to  tins  day,  is  called  the  do<f*8  grane,  we  cer- 
tainly ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like 
shoes  pr  household  goods,  which,  when  worn  out 
with  use,  we  throw  away;  and,  were  it  only  to 
learn  benevolence  to  human  kind,  we  should  be 
merciful  to  other  creatures.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  not  sell  even  an  old  ox  that  had  labored  for 
me;  much  less  would  I  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a 
little  money,  a  man  grown  old  in  my  service,  from 
hia  usuhI  place  and  diet;  for  to  him,  poor  man!  It 
would  be  as  bad  aa  banishment;  since  he  could  be 
:f  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than  he  waa  to  the 
«eller.  But  Calo,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these 
hings,  tolls  us,  that,  when  consul,  he  left  his  war- 
ftorse  in  Spain,  to  save  the  public  the  charge  of 
Hia  freighu  Whether  such  things  as  thew  are 
histances  of  greatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the 
reader  judge  for  himself. 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  wonderful  tempe- 
rance. For,  when  general  of  the  army,  he  took 
no  more  from  the  public,  for  himself 'and  those 
about  him,  than  three  Attic  medimni  of  wheat  a 
mouth;  and  leas  than  a  medimnus  and  a  half  of 
bariey  for  his  horaes.  And  when  he  waa  govern- 
or of  Sardinia,  though  his  predecessors  bad  put 
the  province  to  a  very  great  expenae  for  pavilions, 
bedding  and  apparel,  and  still  more  by  the  number 
of  frit^nds  and  servanta  they  had  about  them,  and 
by  the  great  and  sumptuous  entertainments  they 
•guve,  he,  on  the  contrary,  waa  as  remarkable  for 
his  frugality.  Indeed,  he  put  the  public  to  no 
manner  of  charge.  Instead  of  making  use  of  a 
carriage,  he  walked  from  one  town  to  another, 
•ttended  only  by  one  ofiicer,  who  carried  his  robe 
and  a  roMtl  for  UbaUoiia.    Bat  if  in  theaa  thinp 


he  appeared  plain  and  easy  to  thoao  who  mum 
under  his  command,  he  preaerved  a  ^ravltj  and 
severity  in  everything  else.  For  he  was  f iiexon.* 
hie  in  whatever  related  to  public  justice,  and  in* 
flexibly  riffid  in  the  execution  of  hia  orders;  «• 
that  the  Roman  government  had  never  be»ora 
appeared  to  that  people  either  so  awful  or  sa 
amiable.* 

This  contrast  was  found,  not  only  la   his  man 
nera  but  In  his  style,  which  waa  elegant,  facetiona, 
and  familiar,  and  at  the  same  time  grave,  nervoua, 
and  sententious.     Thus  Plato  tells  us,  *«  the  outside 
of  Socratea  was  that  of  a  aatyr  and  buffoon,  Imt 
hia  aoul  was  all  virtue,  and  from  within  him  came 
such  divine  and  pathetic  things  as  pierced    the 
heart,  and  drew  tears  from  tlie  hearers."      And  as 
the  same  may  justly  be  affirmed  of  Cato,  I  can- 
not comprehend  their  meaning,  who  compare  his 
language  to  that  of  Lysias.    I  leave  thia»  however^ 
to  b«  decided  by  those  who  are  more  capable  thaa 
myself  of  judging  of  the  several  aorta  of  styles 
need  among  the  Romana:  and  being  persuaded 
that  a  man's  disposition  may  be  dtacovered  mnch 
better  by  hia  speech  than  by  his  looks,  (thoagh 
some  are  of  a  difierent  opinien),  I  ahall  set  down 
aome  of  Cato*s  remarkable  sayinga 

One  day  when  the  Romans  clamored  violently 
and  unaeasonably  for  a  distribution  of  com,  to 
dissuade  them  from  it,  he  thus  began  hia  address: 
liis  a  dificuU  tusk,  my  fdlow-cUisenB,  to  wp^ak  to 
the  belly,  beeaute  U  hath  no  ears.    Another  time, 
complaining  of  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  lis 
said.  It  was  a  hard  matter  to  tave  that  city  Jrma 
ruin  where  a  fitk  wa$  told  for  mare  than  an  ax. 
On  anoUier  occasion,  he  said,  The  Roman  peopU 
were  like  nheep.for  at  thote  can  tcarde  be  brought  to 
ttir  tingly,  but  all  in  a  body  readily  JbUow  their 
leadert,  jutt  tuch  are  ye.     The  men  whote  eountei 
you  would  not  take  at  iadividualt,  lead  you  vtCA 
eate  in  a  crowd.    Speaking  of  the  power  of  wo- 
men, he  aaid.  All  men  naturally  govern  the  women, 
we  got>ern  all  men,  and  our  wioet  govern  ut.    But 
this  might  be  taken  from  the  Apophthegms  of  The- 
mistocles.     For,  his  son  directing  in  most  things^ 
through  his  motlier,  he  said,  The  Athenians  govern 
the  Greeks,  /  govern  the  Atheniana,  yehi,  w^e,  go* 
vem  me,  and  your  ton  oovemt  you:  let  Atm,  then, 
ute  that  power  unth  mnderdtion,  vJuch,  child  at  ht 
it,  tett  him  above  all  the  Oreekt.     Another  of  Ga- 
te's sayings  waa,  That  the  Roman  peo/de  fixed  the 
value,  not  only  of  the  teveral  kindt  of  eohrt,  but  af 
the  artt  and  tdeneet.    For,  added  he,  st  the  dyert 
dye  that  tort  of  purple  which  it  mott  agreeable  to 
you,  to  our  youth  only  ttudy  and  ttrive  to  excel  in 
tuch  thingt  at  you  etteem  and  commend.    Exhort* 
iug  the  people  to  virtue,  he  aaid.  If  it  it  by  virtue 
and  temperance  that  you  are  become  great,  dtangt 
not  for  theworte;  but  if  by  intemperance  nnd  mee, 
change   for  the  better;  for  you  are  mhready  great 
enough  by  tuch  meant  at  thae.     Of  such  aa  were 
perpetually  soliciting  for  great  offices,  lie  said,  LUet 
men  who  knew  not  their  way,  they  wanted  Hdort 
alwayt  to  conduct  them.    He  found  fault  with  the 
people  for  often  choosmg  the  same  persons  con- 
suls; You  either,  said  he,  think  the  contulate  of 
liUle  worth,  or  that  there  are  but  few  worthy  of  tit 
contulaie.    Concerning  one  of  his  euemiea  who 
led  a  very  profligate  and  infamous  life,  he  asid, 
Hit  mother  taket  U  for  a  eurte  and  not  a  prayer, 
when  any  one  witklet  thit  ton  may  turoive  hei 
Pointing  to  a  man  who  had  aold  a  paternal  eateta 
near  tlie  aea-side,  he^ pretended  to  admire  him,  ss 


*  Hit  onlj  saiaiMB«Bt  ws*  to  haar  tha  iaitraeuont  of  Iht 
post  Eooist,  andar  whom  ha  letraad  tha  Greaii  ■efaas*!. 
He  banished  nsnrera  from  hit  "voviace,  aad  • 
tataiett  span  ioaas  almoit  to  aotkiaf . 


CATO    THE  CENSOR. 


&mB    tiMt  WM  BtroDfor  than  the  sea  tiaelf:  For, 
iaid  he,  trial  the  tec  amid  nai  have  swaUowea  wilk- 
•«<  difieuUy,  ihiM  man  hoB  taken  down  with  all  the 
«a«r  ima^nabU.    When  king  Eamenes*  came  to 
RcMne,  the  senate  received  him  with  extraordinary 
r^speet,  and  the  great  men  strove  which  shoulu  do 
him    tile  nio»t  honor,  but  Cato  visibly  neglected 
a.n«l   Bliuaa«d  him.     Upon  which  Momebody  said, 
WhMf  dm  jfou  tkutt  Eumenes,  who  U  $0  good  a  man^ 
und  90  great  a  friend  to  the  Roman*?     That  may 
he,  answered  Cato,  but  J  look  upon  a  king  as  a 
creature  that  feeds  upon  human  fleak;  ana  of  all 
tdte  kmos  that  have  been  so  much  cried  up^  ^  f^^ 
not  <me^to  be  compared  with  an  Epaminondas,  a  Peri- 
dea,  a  Tkemiotocta,  a   Manius   CuriuSf  or  with 
Uaadiear^  surnamed  Barcas.      He  used  to  say, 
that  f^  enemies  hated  him  betause  he  neglected  his 
ova  comtxms^  and  rose  before  day  to  mind  those  of 
ike  publie.    But  that  he  had  rather  his  good  actions 
akauld  go  unrewarded,  than  his  bad  ones  unpun- 
is&etf;    and  that  he  pardoned  ecery  body's  faults 
mofuer  than  his  own.    The  Romans  having  sent 
three   ambassadors  to  the   king  of  Bythinia,  of 
wrbom   one  had   the  gout,  another  had  his  skull 
trepanned,  and  the  third  was  reckoned  little  better 
than  a  fool,  Cato  smiled  and  said,  They  had  sent 
mn  embassy  which  had  neither  feet,  head  nor  heart. 
When  Scipio  applied  to  him,  at  the  request  of 
Poly  bias,  in  behalf  of  the  AchsBan  ezlles,t  and 
the  matter  was  mnch  canvassed  in  the  senate, 
•ome  speaking  for  their  beiue  restored,  and  some 
against  it,  Cato  rose  up,  and  said,  As  y  we  had 
mthing  else  to  do,  ids  sit  here  all  day  debating 
whether  a  few  poor  old  Greeks  should  be  buried  Ay 
our  grave-diggers  or  those  of  their  own  country. 
The  senate  then  decreed  that  the  exiles  should 
retaro  home;  and  Polybins,  some  days  after,  en- 
deavored to  procure  another  meeting  of  that  re- 
apectable  body,  to   restore  those  exiles  to  their 
former  honors  in  Achaia.     Upon  this  affair  he 
9oauded  Cato,  who  answered  smiling.  This  was 
just  as  i/'  Ulysses  should  have  wanted  to  enter  the 
Cydop^s  eaoe  again  for  a  hat  and  a  belt  which  he 
had  l^  behind.     It  was  a  saying  of  his,  That  wise 
lara  loam  more  from  fools,  than  fools  from  the  wise; 
far  the  wise  avoid  the  error  of  fools,  tphile  fools  do 
ust  profit  by  the  examples  of  the  wise.    Another  of 
his  sayings  was.  That  he  liked  a  young  man  that 
biadked,  more  than  one  that  turned  pale:  and  that 
he  did  not  Wee  a  soldier  tcAo  mooed  his  hands  in 
marching,  and  his  fed  in  fighting,  and  who  snored 
louder  in  bed  than  he  shouted  in  battle.    Jesting 
upon  a  very  fat  man,  lie  said,  Of  what  service  to 
lis  eomntry  can  ouch  a  body  be,  wbch  is  nothing  but 
bdbf?    When  an  epicure  desired  to  be  admitted 
into  his  friendship,  he  said,  He  could  not  live  wUh 
a  man  sAooe  palate  had  quicker  sensations  than  his 
heart.    He  used  to  say,  The  soul  of  a  lover  lived 
in  the  body  of  another.    And  that  in  all  his  Ufo  he 
never  repeated  but  of  three  things:  the  first  was, 
thai  he  had  trusted  a  leonuia  with  a  secret;  the 
oeeond,  tVat  he  had  gone  by  sea,  when  he  might  have 
goae  by  Sand;  and  the  third,  that  he  had  passed 
one  day  nithout  having  a  wHl  by  him.t    To  an  old 


«•  want  to  ftoaie  ia  the  year  of  Bome  615.  Cato 
«u  Uwa  tltirty.niD*  years  old. 

t  The  Aeh*aa«,  in  ihm  firat  year  of  the  handred  and  fifty- 
Airi  Olrropiad,  entered  into  measures  for  deliTering  ap 
their  eoaatry  to  the  king  of  Persia;  bat,  being  discovered, 
ft  Iheasuid  of  tbmm  were  seised,  and  compelled  to  lire 
•tiln  ia  Italy.  Tliare  th«y  eoatiDiied  sereaUen  years; 
lAcr  trbicfa,  about  thrae  haadred,  who  were  still  liTing, 
«ei«  lectond  ly  a  decteo  of  the  senate,  which  was  particn- 
Mr  aada  ia  favor  of  Folybiae,  who  was  oae  of  the  Ban. 
ber 

t  Tkis  has  baaa  aslsamdactload  by  all  Um  traasIaCois  who 
tsats^Md  ia taadariag  i^ "Hhal  ha  had  pasted  oas  day 


debauchee,  he  said.  Old  ago  has  ddorwi&iM  onowjk 
of  its  own:  do  not  add  to  it  the  deformity  of  wee. 
A  tribune  of  the  people,  wha  had  the  character  of 
a  poisoner,  proposing  a  bad  law,  and  taking  great 
pains  to  have  it  passed,  Cato  said  to  him,  Foiftio 
man,  I  know  not  which  is  most  dangerous,  to  drink 
u^uit  you  mix,  or  to  enact  what  you  propose.  Being 
scurrilously  treated  by  a  man  who  led  a  dissolute 
and  infamous  life,  he  said,  It  is  upon  very  unequal 
terms  that  I  contend  wUh  you:  for  you  are  aceuS" 
tomed  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  and  can  speak  it  with  plea* 
sure;  but  with  me  it  is  unusual  to  hear  it,  and  dis* 
agreeable  to  speak  it.  Such  was  the  manner  of 
his  repartees  and  short  sayings. 

Being  appointed  consul  along  with  his  friend 
Valerius  Flaccus,  the  government  of  that  part  of 
Spain  which  the  Romans  call  citerior,  hi&er,  fell 
to  his  lot*  While  he  was  subduing  some  of  tho 
nations  there  by  arms,  and  winning  others  by 
kindness,  a  great  army  of  barbarians  fell  upon 
him,  and  he  was  in  danger  of  being  driven  out  in 
dishonor.  On  this  occasion  he  sent  to  desire  suc- 
cors of  his  neighbors  the  Celtiberians,  who  de- 
manded two  hundred  talents  for  that  service.  AU 
the  officers  of  his  army  thought  it  intolerable,  that 
the  Romans  should  be  obliged  to  purchase  assist- 
ance of  the  barbarians:  but  Cato  said,  //  ts  no  suck 
great  hardship;  for  if  we  conquer,  we  shall  pay  them 
at  the  enemy* s  expense;  and  if  we  are  conquered^ 
there  will  be  nobody  either  to  pay,  or  make  the  dfe- 
mand.  He  gained  the  battle*  and  everything 
afterward  succeeded  to  his  wish.  Folybius  tells 
us,  that  the  walls  of  all  the  Spanish  towns  on  thia 
side  the  river  Bietls  were  razed  by  his  command 
in  one  day,t  notwithstanding  the  towns  were 
numerous,  and  their  inhabitants  brave;  Cato  him- 
self says,  he  took  more  cities  than  he  spent  days 
in  Spain:  nor  is  it  a  vain  boast;  for  they  were  ac- 
tually no  fewer  than  four  hundred.  Though  this 
campaign  afforded  the  soldiers  great  booty,  h« 
gave  each  of  them  a  pound  weight  of  silver  beside, 
saying  It  was  better  that  many  of  the  Romans  should 
return  with  silver  in  their  pockets,  than  a  few  vrith 
gold.  And  for  bis  own  part,  he  assures  us,  that 
of  all  that  was  taken  in  the  war,  nothing  came  to 
his  share  but  what  he  eat  and  drank.  Not  that  1 
blame,  says  he,  those  that  seek  their  oum  advantaos 
in  these  things;  but  I  had  rather  contend  for  vabr 
with  the  brave,  than  for  wealth  with  the  rtc&,  or  in 
ra^aciousness  with  the  covetous. 

And  he  not  only  kept  himself  clear  ef  extortion, 
but  all  that  were  immediately  under  his  direction. 
He  bad  five  servants  with  him  in  this  expedition^ 
one  of  whom  named  Paccns,  had  purchased  three 
boys  that  were  among  the  prisoners*  but  when  ho 
knew  that  bis  master  was  informed  of  it,  unabla 
to  bear  the  thoughts  of  coming  into  his  presence, 
he  hanged  himself.  Upon  which  Cato  sold  the 
boys,  and  put  the  money  into  the  public  treaaury. 

While  he  was  settling  the  affairs   of  Spain, 


*  As  Cato*s  troops  oonsisied,  for  the  most  part,  of  raw 
soldiers,  he  took  freat  pains  to  discipline  tbem,  consideriaf 
that  they  had  to  deal  with  the  Spaniards,  who,  in  the{^ 
wart  with  the  Romans  and  Carthaf  inians,  had  learned  the 
military  art,  and  were  aatnrally  brave  and  conrageovs. 
Before  he  came  to  action,  he  sent  away  his  fleet,  that  his 
soldiers  mi^ht  place  all  their  hopes  in  their  valor.  With 
the  same  view,  when  be  came  near  the  enemy,  he  took  a 
compass,  and  poaiod  his  army  behind  them  in  Uie  plain;  so 
that  the  Spaniards  were  between  him  and  his  camp. 

t  As  the  dread  of  his  name  procured  him  great  respect  ia 
all  the  provinces  beyond  the  Iberas,  he  wrote  the  same  day 
private  letters  to  the  commanders  of  several  fortified  town*, 
orderiBf  them  to  demolish,  without  delay,  thei^  fortiCea- 
tioBs;  and  assnring  them  Uiat  he  wonld  pardon  none  bat 
sneh  as  readilv  complied  with  his  orders.  Every  one  of  the 
eommaadws,  believing  the  orders  to  be  sent  only  to  himself, 
immediatoly  beat  dowa  their  walla  aad  towers.  Uv.  I. 
szxiv.  0.  li. 


PLUTARCH^S    LIVES. 


Mpio  Um  Gfwt  wb«  wM  hii  mwDiy,  and  wanted 
to  brsak  the  courae  of  bis  mieooiB,  and  have  the 
fioishiBf  of  the  war  Jiimaeif,  managed  matters  no 
m  to  get  himself  appointed  his  suceeMor.  After 
which  he  made  all  possible  iiaste  to  taice  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  from  him.  But  Cato  hearing 
of  iiiB  march,  took  five  companies  of  foot,  and  five 
hundred  horse,  as  a  convoy  to  attend  upon  Scipio, 
aud  uii  he  went  to  meet  iiim,  defeated  the  Lace- 
tuuittus,  and  took  among  them  six  hundred  Ro- 
man deserters,  whom  he  caused  to  be  put  to  death. 
Aud  upon  Scipio's  expressing  his  displeasure  at 
this,  he  answered  ironically,  Amis  teould  be  great 
indeed,  if  men  of  birth  would  not  yieid  the  poltn  of 
tirtue  to  the  oommonalty,  and  ifpUbeiano,  like  him- 
$elf,  would  contend  for  exceUenee  with  men  of  birth 
and  quality.  Beside,  as  the  senate  had  decreed, 
that  nothing  should  be  altered  which  Cato  had 
ordered  aud  established,  the  post  which  Scipio  had 
made  so  much  interest  for,  rather  tarnisned  his 
own  glory  than  that  of  Cato;  for  he  continaed 
inactive  during  that  government. 

In  the  meantime,  Cato  was  honored  with  a 
triumph.  But  he  did  not  act  afterward  like  those 
whose  ambition  is  only  for  fame,  and  not  for  virtue, 
and  who  having  reached  the  highest  honors,  Itorne 
the  office  of  consul,  and  led  up  triumphs,  with* 
draw  from  public  business,  and  give  up  the  rest 
of  their  days  to  ease  and  pleasure.  On  the  con- 
trary, like  thoae  who  are  just  entered  upon  busi- 
ness, and  thirst  for  honor  and  renown,  he  exerted 
himself  as  if  he  was  beginning  his  race  anew,  his 
services  being  always  ready  both  for  his  friends 
in  particular,  and  for  tlie  citizens  in  general,  either 
at  the  bar,  or  iu  the  field.  For  he  went  with  the 
Consul  Tiberius  Sempronins  to  Thrace  and  the 
Danube,*  as  his  lieutenant.  And,  as  a  legionary 
Tribune,  he  attended  Manina  Acilius  Glabrio  into 
■  Greece,  in  the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Great; 
who,  next  to  Hannibal,  was  the  most  formidable 
enemy  the  Romans  ever  had.  For  having  re- 
covered almost  all  the  provinces  of  Asia  which 
Seleucns  Nicanor  had  posseased,  and  reduced 
many  warlike  nations  oi  Iwrbarians,  he  was  so 
much  elated  as  to  think  the  Romans  the  only 
match  for  him  in  the  field.  Accordingly  he 
crossed  the  sea  with  a  powerful  army,  coloring 
his  design  with  the  specious  pretense  of  restoring 
liberty  to  the  Greelcs,  of  which,  however,  they 
Btood  in  no  need;  for  being  lately  delivered  by  the 
favor  of  the  Romans  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  and 
the  Macedonians,  they  were  free  already,  and 
were  governed  by  their  own  laws. 

At  his  approach,  all  Greece  was  in  great  com- 
motion, and  unresolved  how  to  act;  oeing  cor- 
rupted with  the  splendid  hopes  infused  by  the 
orators  whom  Antiochus  had  gained.  Acilius, 
therefore,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  several  states; 
Titus  Flaminius  appeased  the  disturbances,  aud 
kept  most  of  the  Greeks  in  the  Roman  interest, 
without  using'^ny  violent  means,  as  I  have  related 
in  his  life;  and  Cato  confirmed  the  people  of 
Corinth,  as  well  as  those  of  PatrsB  and  JEgium  iu 
tlieir  duty.  He  &Ibo  made  a  considerable  stay  at 
Athens;  and  it  is  said,  there  is  still  extant  a  speech 
of  his,  which  he  delivered  to  the  Athenians  iu 
Greek,  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  virtue  of 
their  ancestors,  and  his  satisfaction  in  beholding 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  their  city.  But  this 
account  is  not  true,  for  he  spoke  to  them  by  an 
interpreter.  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek; 
bnt  chose  to  adhere  to  tlie  customs  of  his  coun- 
try, aud  laugh  at  those  who  admired  nothing  but 

•  The  year  afUr  hi«  osaMlsbip,  aad  tbs  ssooad  year  of 
Iha  baadiod  aad  foctj-iixth  Olympiad. 


what  was  Onek.  He,  therefore,  ildiewled  Po^ 
thumint  Albanns,  who  had  written  a  history  im 
that  language,  and  made  an  apology  for  the  im- 
proprieties of  expression,  saying,  He  ou^H  to  h§ 
pardoned,  if  he  wrote  it  by  eommand  of  the  Am- 
phietyono.  We  are  assured  that  the  AUieniana 
admired  the  strength  and  conciseness  of  his  lan- 
guage; for  what  he  delivered  in  few  words,  the 
interpreter  was  obliged  to  make  use  of  oiany  to 
explain;  inaomuch  ttiat  he  left  them  in  the  opinion, 
that  the  expreaaions  of  the  Greeka  flowed  only 
from  tlie  lipa,  while  those  of  the  RomaiM  came 
from  the  heart.* 

Antiochus  having  blocked  np  the  narrow^  pans 
of  Thermopylm  with  his  troops,  and  added  walls 
aud  entrenchments  to  the  natural  fortifications  of 
the  place,  sat  down  there  unconcerned,  thinking 
the  war  could  not  touch  him.  And,  indeed,  the 
Romans  despaired  of  forcing  the  pass.  But  Cato 
recollecting  the  circuit  the  Feraians  had  taken  on 
a  like  occasion,!  set  out  in  the  night  with  a  proper 
detachment. 

When  thev  had  advanced  a  considerable  hight, 
the  guide,  who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  mimed 
his  way,  and  wandering  about  among  impractica- 
ble placea  and  prscipicea,  threw  the  soldiers  Into 
inexpressible  dread  and  despair.  Cato  seeing 
the  danger,  ordered  his  forces  to  halt,  while  he 
with  one  Lucius  Maulins,  who  was  ciextrous  in 
climbing  the  steep  uiountains4  went  forward 
with  great  difficulty  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  life, 
at  midnight,  without  any  moon;  scramblixig 
among  wild  olive  trees  and  steep  rocks  that  still 
more  impeded  his  view,  and  added  darkness  to  the 
obscurity.  At  last  they  hit  upon  a  path  which 
seemed  to  lead  down  to  the  enemy's  camp.  There 
they  set  up  marks  upon  some  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous rocks  on  the  top  of  the  mountain  Calli- 
dromus,  and  returning  the  same  way,  took  the 
whole  party  with  them;  whom  they  conducted  by 
the  direction  of  the  marks,  and  so  regained  the 
little  path;  where  they  made  a  proper  disposition 
of  the  troops.  They  had  marched  but  a  little  far- 
ther, when  the  path  failed  them,  and  they  saw 
nothing  before  them  but  a  precipice  which  dis- 
tressed them  still  more;  for  they  could  not  yet 
perceive  that  they  were  near  the  enemy. 

The  day  now  began  to  appear,  when  one  of 
them  thought  he  heard  the  sound  of  human  voices, 
and  a  little  after  they  saw  the  Grecian  camp,  and 
the  advance  gnard  at  the  foot  of  the  rock.  Cato, 
therefore,  maide  a  halt,  and  sent  to  acquaint  the 
Firmians  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with  them  in 
private.ll  These  were  troops  whose  fidelity  and 
courage  he  had  experienced  on  the  most  danger^ 
ons  occasions.  They  hastened  into  hia  presence, 
when  he  thus  addressed  them :  "  I  want  to  take 
one  of  the  enemy  alive,  to  learn  of  him  who  they 
are  that  compose  this  advance  guard,  and  how 
many  in  numoer;  and  to  be  informed  what  is  the 
disposition  and  order  of  their  whole  army,  and 
what  preparations  they  have  made  to  receive  us; 

*  Then  eaonot  be  a  atronger  instance  than  tbh  that  llM 
brier  ezprttsaion  of  the  Spanani  urat  owinf  to  tlie  natrre 
titnplicity  of  their  mRnnen,  and  the  sincerity  of  xhrir  liesits. 
it  was  the  exfwestion  of  nature — Artificial  and  circnmleeo* 
tpry  ezpresitons,  like  licentioas  paintinpi,  are  tiie  coom* 
qnences  of  licentiona  life. 

t  In  the  Persian  war,  Iieonidas,  with  three  bandred  Spa^ 
tans  only,  snstaioed  the  shook  of  an  innnioerable  mnlLiiade 
in  the  pass  of  Tbermopjla,  nntil  the  barbarian*,  fetcbio|  a 
compass  ronnd  the  mountains  by  by.ways,  came  npon  hia 
behind,  and  cnt  his  party  in  pieces. 

t  The  mounuins  to  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Themopyla 
are  oomprehended  nnder  the  name  of  Oeta,  and  tike  hipieit 
of  them  is  called  Callidromas,  at  the  foot  of  whieh  ti  a  loal 
sixty  feet  broad.    Lin.  1.  xaxvi.  c.  15. 

I  FirmiaB  was  a  Bemaa  ebloBy  a  Piseas. 


CATO  THE  CBN80S. 
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bat  tli»  bwitow  requlTM  tlv»  ipeed  and  impetaos- 
Ay  of  lioBa»  Svho  rash  into  a  herd  of  Hmoroiu 


^'beD  Cato  had  done  speakingr,  the  Firmlans, 

vrlihoot  farther  preparation,  poured   down   the 

mountain,  aurpiised  tne  advauced  guard,  dispened 

them,  look  one  armed  man,  and  brought  him  to 

C&to.     The  priaoner  informed  him,  that  the  mala 

body  of  the  army  was  encamped  with  the  king  in 

tbe  narrow  pan,  and  that  the  detachment  which 

raarded  the  hifrhts,  consisted  of  six  hundred  select 

2«toliana.     Cato,  despisiog  these  troops,  as  well 

on  acooant  of  their  small  number,  as  their  negli- 

genca,  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  upon  them 

with  all  the  alarm  of  Toicea  and  trumpets.    The 

JEtolians  no  sooner  saw  iiim  descend  from  the 

■Doiintai&s,  than  they  fled  to  the  main  body  and 

pat  the  whole  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

At  the  sBine  time  Maaius  forced  the  intrench- 
DKnta  of  Antloebns  below,  and  poured  into  the 
paaa  with  his  array.  Antiochas  himself  being 
wounded  in  the  mouth  with  a  stone,  and  haWng 
aome  of  his  teeth  struck  out,  the  anguish  obliged 
him  to  tnm  his  horse  and  retire.  After  his  re- 
treat, BO  part  of  his  army  could  stand  the  shock 
•f  the  Romans;  and  though  there  appeared  no 
bopea  of  escaping  by  flight,  by  reason  of  the 
■tzaitaesB  of  the  road,  the  deep  marshes  on  one 
aide  and  rocky  preeipices  on  the  other,  yet 
they  crowded  along  through  those  narrow  pas- 
sages, and  pushing  each  other  down,  perished  mis- 
eiabiy,  oat  of  fear  of  being  destroyed  by  the  Ro- 

Cato,  who  was  never  sparing  in  his  own  praises, 
•Dd  thooght  iMMSting  a  natural  attendant  on  great 
actiona,  is  very  pompous  in  his  account  of  this 
exploit.  He  says,  "That  those  who  saw  him 
eliargiag  the  enemy,  rootiog  and  pursuing  them, 
dedaied,  that  Cato  owed  less  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  ttian  the  people  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato; 
and  lliat  the  Consul  Alanios  himself,  coming  hot 
frook  the  fight,  took  him  In  his  arms  as  he  too 
eaoie  panting  from  the  action,  and  embrscing  him 
a  long  time,  cried  out,  in  a  transport  of  joy,  that 
neither  he  nor  the  whole  Roman  people  could  suf* 
ficiently  rearard  Cato's  merit." 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  Consul  sent 
him  with  an  account  of  it  to  Rome,  that  he  might 
be  the  first  to  carry  the  news  of  his  own 
achaevementa.  With  a  favorable  wind  he  sailed 
to  Brundnsitun;  from  thence  he  reached  Taren- 
tnm  in  one  day:  and  having  traveled  four  days 
more,  he  arrivcMl  at  Rome  the  fifth  day  after  he 
landed,  and  was  the  first  that  brought  the  news  of 
the  victory.  His  arrival  filled  the  city  with  sa- 
crifices and  other  testimonies  of  joy,  and  gave  the 
people  so  high  an  opinion  of  themselves,  tnat  they 
BOW  believed  there  could  be  no  bounds  to  their  em- 
pire or  their  power. 

These  aie  the  most  remarkable  of  Cato*8  actions; 
and,  with  respect  to  civil  afiairs,  he  appears  to 
have  thought  the  impeaching  of  offenders,  and 
bringing  them  to  justice,  a  thing  that  well  de- 
aerved  his  attention.  For  he  prosecuted  several 
and  enconraged  and  assisted  others  in  carrying  on 
their  prosecutions.  Thus  he  set  up  Petiltus 
against  Sclpio  the  Great;  bnt  secure  in  the  dignity 
of  his  &miJy,  and  his  own  greatness  of  mind, 
Scipio  treated  the  accoeation  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. Cato,  perceiving  he  would  not  be  capitally 
condemned,  dropped  ihe  prosecution;  but  with 
soma  others  who  assisted  him  in  the  cause,  ira- 
peaeiMd  hh  brother  Lucius  Sclpio,  who  was  sen- 
teooed  to  pay  a  fine  which  hb  circumstances 
could  not  answer,  so  that  he  was  in  danger  of 
bBprltoomemi;  and  it  was  Aot  withont  great  diffi- 
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cnlty  and  appaailng  to  the  TVflMiaaa,  that  ha  «m 

dismissed. 

We  have  also  an  aoconnt  of  a  young  man  wha 
had  procured  a  verdict  against  an  enemy  of  hia 
father  who  was  lately  dead,  and  had  him  stigma- 
tized. Cato  met  him  as  he  was  passing  through 
the /oram,  and  taking  him  by  the  liaud,  addressed 
him  In  these  words:  **It  is  thus  we  are  to  sacrifice 
to  the  rnanet  of  our  parents,  not  with  the  blood  of 
goats  and  lambs,  but  with  the  tears  and  condem- 
nation of  their  enemies." 

Cato,  however,  did  not  escape  theee  attacks; 
but  wheu  in  the  business  of  the  state  he  gave  the 
least  handle,  was  certainly  prosecuted,  and  some- 
times in  danger  of  being  condemned.  For  it  is 
said  that  near  fifty  impeachments  were  brought 
against  him,  and  the  las^  when  he  was  eighty-six 
years  of  age:  on  which  occasion  he  made  use  of 
that  memorable  expression:  **It  to  hard  tluU  1  leAa 
have  lived  with  sien  of  one  generaHon,  ehmld  bo 
obHsfod  to  make  my  d^ense  to  thooe  of  another.** 
Nor  was  this  the  end  of  his  contests  at  the  bar; 
for,  foar  years  after,  at  the  age  of  ninety,*  he  im- 
peached Servilios  Galba:  so  that,  like  Nestor,  lia 
lived  three  generations,  and,  like  him,  was  always 
in  action.  In  short,  ailer  having  constantly  op« 
posed  Scipio,  in  matters  of  government,  he  lived 
until  the  time  of  young  Scipio,  his  adopted  grand* 
sou,  and  son  of  Paulos  ^mllius,  who  conquered 
Perseus  and  the  Macedonians. 

Ten  years  afteh  his  Consulship,  Cato  stood  for 
the  oflke  of  Censor,  which  was  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  republic.  For,  beside  the  other  power  and 
anthority  that  attended  this  office,  it  gave  the 
magistrate  a  right  of  inquiry  Into  the  lives  and 
manners  of  the  citizens.  The  Romans  did  not 
think  it  proper  that  any  one  should  be  left  to  fol* 
low  his  own  inclinations  without  inspection  or 
control,  either  in  marriage,  in  the  procreation  of 
children,  in  his  table,  or  in  the  company  he  kept. 
But,  convinced  that  in  these  private  scenes  of  life 
a  man's  real  character  was  much  more  distinguish- 
able than  in  his  public  and  political  transactions^ 
they  appointed  two  magistrates,  the  one  out  of  the 
patricians,  and  the  other  out  of  the  plebeians,  to 
inspect,  to  correct,  and  to  chastise  such  as  they 
found  giving  In  to  dissipation  and  licentiousness 
and  desertiuff  the  ancient  and  establisbed  manner 
of  living.  These  great  officers  they  called  Cen- 
sors: and  they  had  power  to  deprive  a  Roman 
knight  of  his  horse,  or  to  expel  a  senator  that  led 
a  vicious  and  disorderly  life.  They  likewise  took 
an  estimate  of  each  citizen's  estate,  and  enrolled 
them  according  to  tlieir  pedigree,  quality,  and 
condition. 

Tl\^s  office  has  several  other  great  prerogativea 
annexed  to  it;  and  therefore  when  Cato  solicited 
it,  the  principal  senators  opposed  him.  The  mo<«> 
tive  to  this  opposition  with  some  of  the  Fatriciana^ 
was  envy:  for  they  imagined  It  would  be  a  dis- 
grace to  the  nobility,  if  persons  of  a  mean  and  ol>-. 
scare  origin  were  elevated  to  the  highest  honor  iu. 
the  state;  with  others  it  was  fear;  for,  conscious 
that  their  lives  were  vicious,  and  that  they  had  de« 
parted  from  the  ancient  simplicity  of  manners, 
they  dreaded  the  austerity  of  Cato;  because  they 
believed  he  would  be  stern  and  inexorable  in  hia- 


*  Platareh  here  it  not  eontittent  with  hiniMlf.  Toward 
the  beginning  of  his  life,  he  aayt  that  Cato  was  but  Mvea* 
teen  yeara  old  at  the  time  of  Hannibari  tQceem  in  Italy: 
and  at  the  conclaaion,  he  tells  ns  that  Cato  died  joit  at  the 
beffinninf  of  the  third  Panic  war.  Bnt  Hannibal  came  late 
Italy  in  the  year,  of  Borne  534;  and  the  third  Ponic  wafi 
broke  ont  seventy  yean  after,  in  the  year  of  Borne  604. 
According  to  this  oompntation,  Cato  eonld  not  be  more  thaa 
eif bty^sevea  y«ars«  old^«hea*bs  died}  sad  thit  assoaat  Is. 
*    Ciosio. 


PLUTARCH'S  LITCS. 


t 


iAm.  Havliif  eoMoItod  aad  pwpntd  tlMlr  mat* 
mrM  they  put  up  wven  candidates  in  oppoaitioa 

to  Cato:  and  tmafinlngtliattlie  people  wanted  to 
be  fforerned  by  an  eaay  hand,  t^y  sootlied  them 
with  hopee  of  a  mild  Cenaorahip.  Cato,  on  the 
eontrary,  without  condescendin|f  to  the  least  flat- 
tery or  complaisance,  in  his  speeches  from  the 
rostrnm,  professed  his  resolution  to  punish  every 
Instance  of  yice;  and  londly  deciarfnif  Utat  the 
city  wanted  ^reat  reformation,  conjured  the  peo- 

tie  if  they  were  wise,  to  choose  not  the  mildest 

fttt  the  severest  physician.  He  told  tliem  that  he 
was  one  of  that  character,  and,  amon^  the  patri* 
ciaos,  Valerias  Flaccus  was  another;  and  that, 
with  him  for  his  colleague,  and  him  only,  he 
oould  hope  to  render  gooa  service  to  the  common- 
wealth, by  effectually  cutting  off,  Illie  another 
hplra,  the  spreadinip  luxury  and  effeminacy  of 
the  times.  He  added,  that  he  saw  others  pressing 
Into  the  Censorship,  in  order  to  exercise  that 
•ffice  in  a  bad  manner,  because  they  wen  afraid 
•f  such  as  would  discharge  it  faithfnlly. 

The  Roman  people,  on  this  occasion,  showed 
themselves  tmly  great,  and  worthy  of  the  best  of 
leaders;  for,  far  from  dreading  the  severity  of  this 
Inflexilile  man,  thev  rejected  those  smoother  can- 
didates that  seemed  ready  to  consult  their  plea- 
sure in  evsrything,  and  chose  Valerius  Flaccus 
with  Cato;  attending  to  the  latter,  not  as  a  man 
that  solicited  the  office  of  Censor,  but  as  one  who 
already  possessed  of  it,  gave  out  his  orders  by  vir- 
tae  of  his  authority. 

The  first  thing  uato  did,  was  to  name  his  friend 
•ad  colleague,  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus,  chief  of 
the  senate,  and  to  cjcpel  many  others  the  house; 
particularly  Lucius  Quiutius,  who  had  been  Con- 
sul seven  years  before,  and,  what  was  still  a  greater 
honor,  was  brother  to  Tltna  Flaminius,*  who 
overthrew  king  Philip. 

*  •  •  •  • 

•  *  e  *  * 

He  expelled  also  Manlius,  another  senator, 
whom  the  general  opinion  had  marked  out  for 
Consul,  because  he  had  given  his  wife  a  kiss  in 
the  day-time,  in  the  sight  of  his  daughter.  "For 
his  own  part,"  he  said,  "his  wife  never  embraced 
him  bnt  when  ait  tliuudered  dreadfully,"  adding, 
by  way  of  joke,  "That  ha  was  happy  when  Jupi- 
ter pleased  to  thunder." 

fie  was  censured  as  having  merely  indulged  his 
•envy,  when  he  degraded  Lucius,  who  was  brother 
to  Scipio  the  great,  and  had  been  honored  with  a 
triumph;  for  lie  took  from  him  his  horse;  and  It 
was  believed  that  he  did  it  to  insult  the  memory  of 
Bcipio  African  us.  But  there  was  another  thing 
that  rendered  him  more  generally  obnoxious,  and 
that  was  the  reformation  he  introduced  in  point 
tf  Inxury.  It  was  impossible  for  him  to  begin 
his  attack  upon  It  openly,  because  the  whole  body 
of  the  people  was  infected,  and  therefore  he  took 
«n  indirect  method.  He  caused  an  estimate  to  be 
taken  of  all  apparel,  carriages,  female  ornaments, 
furniture,  and  utensils;  and  whatever  exceeded 
fifteen  hundred  drachma  In  value,  he  rated  at  ten 
times  as  much,  and  imposed  a  tax  according  to 
that  valuation.  For  every  thousand  oses  he  made 
thorn  pay  three;  that  finding  themselves  hardened 
with  the  tax,  while  the  modest  and  frugal,  with 
equal  substance,  paid  much  less  to  tlie  public,  they 
might  be  induced  to  retrench  their  appearance. 
Thi:i  procured  him  many  enemies,  not  only  among 
those  who,  rather  than  part  witli  their  luxury, 
submitted  to  the  tax,  but  among  those  who  les- 


hauif 


Polybioi,  hirj,  and  Ciosrav  make  the  samaas  ef  tlui 
rlsffliniaf. 


sened  the  sKponsa  of  their  figuo,  to 

For  thegeBorality  of  mankind  think  tkftt  pwobl* 

bition  to  show  their  wealth  is  the  same  tiling  wm 
taking  it  away,  and  tliat  opulenoe  is  scais  in  tbo 
supemsitka,  not  in  the  neeessarieo  of  life.  And 
this  (we  are  told)  was  what  surpriaed  Arfsto  tiko 
philosopher;  for  be  could  not  comprehend  w^hy 
those'  tnat  are  possessed  of  superfluities  should  bo 
accounted  happy,  rather  than  ouch  as  abound  in 
what  is  necessary  and  sseful.  Bat  Seopeo  the 
Thessalian,  when  one  of  his  friends  naked  nim  for 
something  that  could  Im  of  little  use  to  him,  and 
gave  him  that  as  a  reason  why  he  should  gr^ot  bio 
request,  made  answer,  **It  is  in  these  noeleso  and 
anperfluoos  things  that  I  am  rich  and  iuappy.** 
Thus  the  desire  of  wealth,  far  from  bein^  m  natu- 
ral passion,  is  a  foreign  and  adventltloiis  one,  aris- 
ing from  vulgar  opinion. 

Cato  paid  no  regard  to  these  complaints,  bot 
beeame  still  more  severe  and  rigid.    He  cut  oS 
the  pipea  by  which  people  conveyed  water  froia 
the  pnolic  fountains  into  their  houses  and  gardens^ 
and  demolished  all  the  bsildinn  that  prmeeCed 
out  into  tlie  streets.    He  lewered  the  price  of  pob- 
lic  works,  and  farmed-  out  the  public  reTenoes  at 
the  highest  rate  they  conld  bear.    By  tiieoe  thingv 
he  brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  vaart  nam- 
ben  of  people:  so  that  Titus  Flaminino  and  his 
party  attacked  him,  and  prevailed  with  tlie  oenato 
to  annul  the  contracts  he  lud  made  for  repairins 
the  temples  and  public  bnildings,  as  detrifnontu 
to  the  state.    Nor  did  they  stop  here,  bat  incited 
the  boldest  of  the  Tribunes  to  accuse  him  to  tlio 
people,  and  fine  him  two  talents.    They  liliewisa 
opposed  him  very  much  In  his  bnildin|f,  at  tho 
public  charge,  a  hall  below  the  senate-hoose  \r$ 
the  jbrum,  which  he  finished  notwithstanding,  ano 
called  the  Poretsn  hnll. 

The  people,  however,  appear  to  have  been  hi|^ 
ly  pleased  with  his  behavior  in  his  office.  Fof 
when  they  erected  his  statue  In  the  temple  of 
Health,  they  made  no  mention  on  the  pedetftal,  of 
his  victories  and  his  triumph,  but  the  inacriptioe 
was  to  this  effect:  "In  honor  of  Cato  the  Censor 
who,  when  the  Roman  commonwealth  was  d^ 
generating  Into  licentionsnesa,  by  good  diselpliBS 
and  wise  institutions  restored  it." 

Before  this,  he  laughed  at  those  who  were  fond 
of  such  honors,  and  said,  "They  were  not  awara 
that  they  plumed  themselves  upon  the  workman- 
ship of  founders,  statuaries,  and  painters^  while 
the  Romana  bore  about  a  more  glorions  image  of 
him  in  their  hearts."  And  to  those  that  express 
ed  their  wonder,  that  while  many  penons  of  little 
note  had  their  statues,  Cato  hod  none,  he  said,  H4 
had  mudi  rather  it  shouid  he  asked,  why  he  had  ssf 
a  rtatue,  than  why  he  had  one.  In  abort,  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  a  good  citizen  should  not  even  accept 
of  his  due  praise,  unless  it  tended  to  the  advantage 
of  the  community.  Yet  of  all  men  he  was  the 
most  forward  to  commend  himself:  for  he  tells  n% 
that  those  who  were  guilty  of  misdemeanors,  and 
afterward  reproved  for  them,  used  to  say,  "They 
were  excnsaole;  they  were  not  Catos:"  and  that 
such  as  imitated  some  of  his  actions,  bot  did  it  awk- 
wardly, were  called  l^-handed  Catos.  He  adds» 
"That  the  senate,  in  difficult  and  dangerous  times, 
used  to  cast  their  eyes  upon  him,  as  passengers  in 
ships  do  upon  the  pilot  In  a  storm:"  and  "Hiat  when 
he  happened  to  be  absent.,  they  frequently  put  off 
the  consideration  of  matters  of  importance  "  Thesa 
particulars,  indeed,  are  confirmed  by  other  writert; 
for  his  life,  his  eloquence,  and  his  age,  gave  bin 
*reat  authority  in  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  father,  a  good  hnsband,  and  ti 
ejicelisnt  sconomist    And  as  ho  did  not  think  dtf       , 
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tmte  Iff  Ui  ftnnfly  a  oMan  ttkd  triilinjr  thingr,  whleh 
Inquired  bahf  a  raperficial  attention,  it  may  be  of 
use  to  give  coma  aecount  of  hia  conduct  in  that 


le  cboBe  hia  wife  rather  for  her  fomily  than  her 

fortniie;  peranaded,  that  though  both  the  rich  and 

ttie  higfa-boni  hare  their  pride,  yet  women  of  |fOod 

faxnilieaare  more  aahamad  of  any  hsae  and  unworthy 

action,  and  more  obedient  to  their  hoebanda  in 

everything  that  ia  good  and  honorable.    lie  used 

to  say,  that  they  who  beat  their  wives  or  children, 

laid  their  aacritegious  hands  on  the  most  sacred 

things  in  the  world;  and  that   he  preferred   the 

character  of  a  good  husband  to   that  of  a  great 

oeaator.     And  he  admired  nothing  more  in  noc- 

ntea  than  his  living  in  an  easy  and  quiet  manner 

with  an   Ul-tempeml  wife  and  stupid  children. 

When  he  had  a  son  bom,  no  business,  however 

urgent,  except  it  related  to  the  public,  could  hinder 

him  from  being  present  while  his  wife  washed  and 

■waddled  the  infant     For  she  suckled  it  herself; 

nay,  abe  often  gave  the  breast  to  the  sons  of  her 

■errants,  to  inspire  tliem  with  a  brotherly  regard 

ittr  her  own. 

As  soon  as  the  dawn  of  understanding  np- 
'peared,  Cato  took  noon  him  the  office  of  school* 
master  to  his  son,  though  he  had  a  slave  named 
ChilOy  who  was  a  good  grammarian,  and  taught 
several  otlwr  children.  But  he  tells  us,  he  did  not 
choose  that  his  son  should  be  reprimanded  by  a 
riave,  or  polled  by  the  ears,  if  he  happened  to  be 
slow  in  learning;  or  that  he  should  be  indebted  to 
ao  mean  a  peraon  for  his  education.  He  was, 
therefore,  hnnaelf  hia  preceptor  in  grammar,  in 
law,  and  in  the  necesaary  exereisea.  For  he  taught 
him  not  only  how  to  throw  a  dart,  to  fight  hand  to 
hand,  and  to  ride,  but  to  box,  to  endure  heat  and 
eoldf  and  to  swim  the  most  mpid  rivers.  He  fur- 
ther acqnainta  na,  that  he  wrote  histories  for  him 
with  bis  own  iiand,  in  large  characters,  that,  with- 
•at  stirring  out  of  his  father's  house  he  might 
gain  a  knowledge  of  the  great  actions  of  the  an- 
cient Romans  and  of  the  customa  of  his  country. 
fie  was  as  careful  not  to  utter  an  indecent  word 
before  his  son,  as  he  wonld  have  been  in  the  pre- 
■enoe  of  the  veatal  virgins;  nor  did  he  ever  bathe 
with  him.  A  regard  to  decency  in  this  respect 
was,  indeed,  at  that  time  general  among  the  Ro- 
mans. For  even  sons-in-law  avoided  bathing 
with  their  fathers-in-law,  not  choosing  to  appear 
naked  before  them;  but  afterward  the  Greeks 
taught  them  not  to  be  so  scrupulous  in  uncover- 
ing themselvee,  and  tliey  in  their  turn  taught  fhe 
Greeks  to  bathe  naked  even  before  the  women. 

While  Cato  was  taking  such  excellent  measures 

lor  formiuff  hia  son  to  virtue,  he  found  him  natu- 

nlly  duetlM  both  in  genius  and  inclination;  but 

aa  his  body  was  too  weak  to  undergo  much  hard- 

ahip,  his  iather  was  obliged  to  relax  the  severity 

of  his  discipline,  and  to  indulge  him  a  little  in 

point  of  diet     Tet,  with  this  constitution,  he  was 

an  excellent  soldier,  and  particularly  distinguished 

himself  nnder  Faulus  JSmillos  In  the  battle  against 

Perseaa.    On  this  occasion,  his  sword  happening 

to  be  strnck  from  his  hand,  the  moisture  of  which 

prerented  him  from  grasping  it  firmly,  he  turned 

to  some  of  bis  companions  with  great  concern, 

and  begged  their  assistance  in  recovering  it    He 

(ben  mUkod  with  them  into  the  midat  of  the  enemy, 

and  having,  with    extraordinary  efiTorts,  cleared 

the  place  where  the  sword  was  lost,  he  found  it, 

with  much   difficulty,  under  heaps  of  arms,  and 

imd  bodies  of  friends,  as  well  as  enemies,  piled 

ipM  iMBk    otihw*      Faolns    iBmiilua   admired 

this  ABant  aetfou  of  the  yonng  man;  and  there 

k  a  kUer  still  extant,  written  by  Goto  to  Ids  son, 


in  which  he  extremely  eommendt  his  high  senaa 
of  honor  expressed  in  the  recovery  of  that  sword. 
The  young  man  afterward  married  Tertia,  daugh- 
ter to  Paulus  ^mitius,  and  sister  to  young  Scipio; 
the  honor  of  which  alliance  was  as  much  owing 
to  his  own  as  to  his  father's  merit  Thus  Gate's 
care  in  the  education  of  hia  son  answered  the  end 
proposed. 

He  had  many  slaves  which  he  purchased  among 
the  captives  taken  in  war,  always  choosing  the 
youngest  and  such  as  were  most  capable  of  in- 
struction, like  whelps  or  colts  that  may  be  trained 
at  pleasure.  None  of  these  slaves  ever  went  into 
any  other  man*s  house  except  they  were  sent  by 
Cato  or  his  wife,  and  if  any  of  them  was  askea 
what  his  maater  was  doing,  he  always  answered  ha 
did  not  know.  For  it  was  a  rule  with  Cato  to 
have  his  slaves  either  employed  in  the  house  or 
asleep,  and  he  liked  those  best  that  slept  the  most 
kindly,  believing  that  they  were  better  tempered 
than  others  that  had  not  so  much  of  that  refresh- 
men  t>  and  fitter  for  any  kind  of  business.  And 
aa  he  knew  that  slaves  will  stick  at  nothing  to 
gratify  their  paasion  for  women,  he  allowed  tnem 
to  have  the  company  of  his  female  slaves,  upon 
paying  a  certain  price;  but  under  a  strict  prohibi- 
tion of  approaching  any  other  women. 

When  he  was  a  young  soldier,  and  as  yet  In 
low  circumstances,  he  never  found  fault  with 
anything  that  waa  served  up  to  his  table,  hot 
thought  it  a  shame  to  quarrel  with  a  servant  on 
account  of  his  palate.  Yet  afterward,  when  ho 
was  possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  made  en- 
tertainments for  his  principal  officers,  as  soon  as 
dinner  waa  over,  he  never  failed  to  correct  with 
leathern  thongs  such  of  his  slaves  as  had  not 
given  due  attendance,  or  had  suffered  anything  ta 
be  spoiled.  He  contrived  means  to  raise  quarrefls 
among  his  servants,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance, 
ever  suspecting  and  fearing  some  bad  consequeneo 
from  their  unanimity;  and,  when  any  of  them 
were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave  them  ' 
a  formal  trial,  and  put  them  to  deau  in  tho 
presence  of  their  fellow-servants.  As  his  thirst 
after  wealth  increased,  and  he  found  that  agri- 
culture was  rather  amuaing  than  profitable, 
he  turned  hia  thooghta  to  surer  dependen- 
cies, and  employed  his  money  in  purchasing 
ponds,  hot-baths,  places  proper  for  fullers,  and 
estates  in  good  condition,  having  pasture  ground 
and  wood-lands.  From  theae  he  had  a  great 
revenue,  such  a  orUf  he  used  to  say,  at  Jupiter 
himulf  could  not  disappoint  him  of. 

He  practiced  usury  upon  snips  in  the  most 
blamable  manuer.  His  method  was  to  Insist, 
that  those  whom  he  furnished  with  money,  should 
take  a  great  number  into  partnership.  When 
there  were  full  fifty  of  them,  and  aa  many  ships, 
he  demanded  a  share  for  himself,  which  he  man- 
aged by  Qnintio,  his  freedmau,  who  sailed  and 
trafficked  along  with  them.  Thus,  though  his 
gain  was  great,  he  did  not  risk  his  capitol,  but 
only  a  small  part  of  it. 

He  likewise  lent  money  to  such  of  his  slaves 
as  chose  it;  and  they  employed  it  in  purehai^ 
ing  boys  who  were  afterward  instructed  and  fit- 
ted for  service  at  Cato's  expense;  and  being  sold 
at  the  year's  end  by  auction,  Cato  took  several  of 
them  himself,  at  the  price  of  the  highest  bidder, 
deducting  it  out  of  what  he  had  lent  To  In  • 
dine  his  son  to  the  same  economy,  he  told  him. 
Thai  to  diminish  his  substance  teas  not  the  part  of 
a  man,  bvt  of  a  undow  woman.  Yet  he  carried 
on  the  thing  to  extravagance,  when  he  hazarded  tliis 
asaertioo,  That  At  «sa  tru6f  wonderful  and  god' 
tike,  and  Jit  to  ha  rtgmUnd  tn  As  IMs  af  gair% 


Uk 
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WW  ktt  Ay  loloM  MettmU  U  sk&uU  s(  kui  appear 
that  he  had  nw  than  danbUd  what  Ac  had  reeeiMd 

When  Ciito  was  very  far  advanced  in  yean, 
there  arrived  at  Rome,  two  anbaasadorB  from 
Athenp,*  Cameadea  tlie  Acadam^  and  Diogrenes 
the  5toic  They  were  sent  to  be^  off  a  fine  of 
five  hundred  taleuta  which  had  been  imposed 
on  the  Athenians,  for  contumacy,  by  the  Sicyo- 
nlans,  at  the  suit  of  the  people  of  Oropus-f 
Upon  the  arrival  of  these  philosophers,  such  of 
the  Roman  youth  as  had  a  taste  for  leamingr  ^ent 
to  wait  on  them,  and  heard  them  with  wonder 
and  delight.  Above  all,  they  were  charmed  with 
the  ^aceful  manners  of  Carneades,  the  force  of 
whose  eloquence,  beinj^  flT^'Ost,  and  his  reputation 
equal  to  his  eloquence,  had  drawn  an  audience  of 
the  most  considerable  and  the  politest  persons  in 
Rome;  and  the  sound  of  his  fame,  like  a  mighty 
wind,  had  filled  the  whole  city.  The  report  ran,  that 
there  was  come  from  Greece  a  man  of  astonishing 
powers,  whose  eloquence,  more  than  human,  was 
able  to  foflsn  and  disarm  the  fiercest  passions, 
and  who  had  made  sa  strong  an  impression  upon 
the  youth,  that,  forgetting  all  other  pleasures  and 
diversions,  they  were  quite  possessed  with  an  en- 
thusiastic love  of  philosophy. 

The  Romans  were  delighted  to  find  it  so;  nor 
could  they  without  uncommon  pleasure  behold 
their  sons  thus  fondly  receive  the  Grecian  litera- 
Inre,  and  follow  these  wonderful  men.  But  Cato, 
Irom  the  beginning,  was  aUrmed  at  it.  He  no 
sooner  perceived  tliis  passion  fbr  Grecian  learn- 
ing prevail,  but  he  was  afrsid  that  the  youth 
would  turn  their  ambition  that  way,and  prefer  the 
glory  of  eloquence  to  that  of  deeds  of  arms.  But 
when  he  found  that  the  reputation  of  these  phi- 
losophers rose  still  higher,  and  their  first  speeches 
were  translated  into  lAtin,  by  Cains  Acilius ,  a 
senator  of  great  distinction,  who  had  earnestly 
begged  the  favor  of  interpreting  them,  he  had  no 
lonser  patience,  but  resolved  to  dismiss  theee 
philosophers  upon  some  decent  and  specious  pre- 
tense. 

He  went,  therefore,  to  the  senate,  end  com- 
plained of  the  magistrates  for  detaining  so  long 
such  ambassadors  as  those,  who  could  persuade 
the  people  to  whatever  they  pleased,  "You  ought,*' 
•aid  he,  "to  determine  their  affuir  as  speedily  as 
possible,  that  returning  to  their  schools  tliey  may 
nold  forth  to  the  Grecian  youth,  ^nd  that  our 
young  men  inay  again  give  attention  to  the  laws 
and  the  magistrates."  Not  that  Cato  was  in- 
duced to  this  by  any  particular  pique  to  Carnea- 
des, which  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  case, 
but  by  his  aversion  to  philosophy,  and  his  making 
it  a  point  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  polite 
studies  and  learning  of  the  Greeks.  Nay,  he 
■crupled  not  to  affirm,  "That  Socrates  himself  was 
a  pmtiug,  seditious  fellow,  who  used  his  utmost 
endeavors  to  tyrannize  over  his  country,  by 
abolishing  its  customs,  and  drawing  the  people 
over  to  opinions  contrary  to  the  laws."  And, 
to  ridicule  the  slow  methods  of  Isocrates's  teach- 
ing, he  said,  **Hi8  scholars  grew  old  in  learning 
tlieir  art,  as  if  they  intended  to  exercise  it  in  the 
shades  below,  and  to  plead  causes  there.**  And  to 
dissuade  his  son  from  those  studies,  he  told  him 
in  a  louder  tone  than  could  be  expected  from  a 
man  of  his  age,  and  as  it  were,  in  an  oracnlar  and 


*  Aniot  Gelliat  mentioM  a  third  ambassador,  Critoianf 
th«  Peripatttie. 

t  Tha  Athenians  had  plonderad  th«  city  of  Oropns. 
Upon  complaint  nada  by  the  inhabitants,  the  afiair  was  ra* 
ferred  to  tha  determination  or  the  Sicyonians,  and  the 
Athenians,  not  appaamg  to  jastiQr  tlMmselvat*  were  fined 
ive  bvndrad  talents. 


prophetic  way,  nai  wken  Ae  Raamnm  emm 
oupnly  to  imbtbe  the  Grecian  Hteratntre^  tkeif 
.Me  the  empire  ef  ihe  world.  Bat  time  hem  afaowa 
the  vanity  of  that  invidious  assertion;  for  Roma 
was  never  at  a  higher  pitch  of  greatneaa,  than 
when  she  was  most  perfect  in  the  Grecian  eradl- 
tlon,  and  most  attentive  to  all  manner  of  leamr 

iUff.* 

Nor  was  Cato  an  enemy  to  the  Grecian  phi- 
losophers  only,  but  looked  upon  the   physicians 
also  with  a  suspicious  eye.    He  had    heard,  it 
eeems,  of  the  answer  which  Hippocratoe  pave  tiie 
king  of  Persia,  when  he  sent  for  him,  and  offered 
him  a  reward  of  many  talents,  "I  wfil   never 
make  use  of  my  art  in  favor  of  barbarians  who 
are  enemies  to  the  Greeks.**   This  he  had  said  was 
an  oath  which  all  the  physicians  had  taken,  and 
therefore  he  advised  his  son  to  beware  of  them 
all.    He  added,  that  he  himself  had  written  a  little 
treatise,  in  which  he  had  set  down  his  method  of 
cure,t  and  the  regimen  he  prescribed^  when  any 
of  his  family  fell  sick;  that  he  never  recommended 
fasting,   but  allowed   them    herbs,  with     duck* 
pigeon,  or  hare:  such  kind  of  diet  being  light  and 
suitable  for  sick  people,  having  no  other  incon- 
venience but  its  making  them  dream;  and  that 
with  these  remedies  and  this  regimen,  he  pre- 
served himself  and  his  family.    But  his  aeif-sof- 
ficlency  in  this  respect  went  not  unpunished:  for 
he  lost  both  his  wife  and  son.    He  himself,  indeed, 
by  his  strong  make  and  good  habit  of  body,  lasted 
long;  so  that  even  in  old  age  he  frequently  indul> 
ged  his  inclination  for  the  sex,  and  at  an  nnseason- 
able  time  of  life  married  a  young  woman.  It  was 
on  the  following  pretense: 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  his  son 
to  thb  daughter  of  Paulus  ^milius,  the  sister  of 
Scipio;  and  continued  a  widower,  but  had  a 
young  female  slave  that  came  privately  to  his  bed 
It  could  not,  however,  be  long  a  secret  in  a  small 
house,  with  a  daughter-in-law  in  it;  and  one  day 
as  the  favorite  slave  passed  by  with  a  haughty 
and  flaunting  air,  to  go  to  the  Censor's  chamber, 
young  Cato  gave  her  a  severe  look,  and  tnrned 
Ills  back  upon  her,  but  said  not  a  word.  The  old 
man  was  soon  informed  of  this  circumstance,  and 
finding  that  this  kind  of  commerce  displeased  his  son 
and  his  daughter-in-law,  he  did  not  expostniate 
with  them,  nor  take  thd  least  notice.  Next  morn- 
ing he  went  to  the  forum,  according  to  custom, 
with  his  friends  about  him;  and  as  he  went  along, 
he  called  aloud  to  one  Salonius,  who  had  been 
his  secretary,  and  now  was  one  of  his  train,  and 
asked  him,  "  Whether  he  had  provided  a  hosbaod 
for  his  daughter?*'  Upon  bis  answering, « That 
he  had  not,  nor  should,  without  consulting  hie 
best  friend;**  Cato  said,  *<  Why  then,  I  have 
found  out  a  very  fit  husband  for  her,  if  she  can 
bear  with  the  disparity  of  age:  for  In  other  reepecte 
he  is  unexceptionable,  but  he  is  very  old.*'  Sal- 
cuius  replying,  "  That  he  left  the  disposal  of  her 
entirely  to  him,  for  she  was  under  his  protectios, 
and  had  no  dependence  but  upon  his  bounty;** 
Cato  said,  without  further  ceremony,  **  Then  I 
will  be  your  son-in-law.**    The  man  at  first  was 

*  Rome  had  indeed  a  very  extensive  anpira  in  the  As* 
gvstan  a^e;  but,  at  the  same  time,  sha  lost  bar  ancieat 
constitution  and  her  liberty.  Not  that  the  learning  of  tbe 
Romans  contributed  to  that  loss,  but  their  ineligion,  thaii 
Ittzurr,  and  oorrnption,  occasioned  it. 

t  Cato  was  a  worse  qoack  than  Dr.  Hill.  His  me'Ucsl 
receipts,  which  may  be  found  in  his  treatise  of  cooiiuj 
affairs,  are  either  very  simple  or  very  danferovs;  and  fsai* 
iagf  which  be  exploded,  is  batter  than  them  all.  Dack, 
pigeon,  and  hare,  which,  if  we  mav  bellava  Plotarcb,  be 
gave  his  sick  people  as  a  light  diet,  are  eartainly  tbe 
strongest  and  most  indigeitibla  kinds  of  food,  and  tbtil 
nakuif  ihesi  dieaai  waa  a  proof. 


GATO   THB  CEN80K. 
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I  al  tbe  propoad,  «■  may  euilT  be  im- 
•Kioed;  belieTiog  Cato  past  the  timd'of  life  for 
manyiiif ,  and  knowing  himaelf  far  beneath  an 
mUisLBce  wilh  a  family  that  had  been  honored  with 
tlie  eonstiJate  and  a  trinmph.  Bat  when  he  saw 
that  Cato  was  in  earnest,  he  embraced  the  offer 
witb  joy,  and  the   marriage  contract  was  signed 

i  they  came  to  Hw  Jorum. 


'Whila  they  were  busied  in  preparing  for  tbe 
nvptiab,  young  Cato,  taking  his  relations  with 
him,  waat  and  asked  his  father,  "  What  offense 
be  bad  committed,  that  he  was  going  to  put  a 
motbcr-ia-law  upon  him?*'  Cato  immediately 
amawercd,  '*  Ask  not  such  a  question,  my  son; 
for,  iaslead  of  being  offended,  I  liave  reason  to 
piralse  your  whole  conduct :  I  am  only  desirous 
of  haiTiiig  more  such  sons,  and  leaving  more  such 
eitaeoa  to  my  country."  But  this  answer  is 
said  to  have  iioen  given  long  before,  by  Pisistre* 
tns  tbe  Athenian  tyrant  who,  when  he  had  sous 
by  a  former  wife  already  grown  up,  married  a 
aeeood,  Tlmonassa  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  is 
nid   to  have  had   two  sons   more,  Jophon  and 


By  this  wife  Cato  had  a  son,  whom  he  called 
Galonias  after  his  mother's  father.  As  for  his 
ddest  son  Cato,  be  died  in  his  prastorship.  His 
father  oAen  makes  mention  of  him  in  his  wri- 
tiags  as  a  brave  and  worth;  man.  He  bore  this 
lees  with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher,  apply- 
ing iiimself  with  his  usual  activity  to  affairs  of 
state.  For  he  did  not,  Wke  Lucius  Lucullus 
afterward,  and  Metellus  Pius,  think  age  an  ex- 
emption from  the  service  of  the  public,  but  con- 
sidered thai  service  as  his  Indispensable  duty;  nor 
yet  did  he  act  as  Scipio  African  us  had  done,  who 
finding  himself  attacked  and  opposed  by  envy  in 
bis  coarse  of  glory,  quitted  tiie  adniinistratlon, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement 
and  inaction.  But,  as  one  told  Dionysius,  thai 
tbe  most  honorable  death  was  to  die  in  posses- 
sion  of  aoTereign  power,  so  Cato  esteemed  that 
the  most  honorable  old  age,  which  was  spent  In 
serving  tbe  commonwealth.  The  amusements 
fai  which  lie  passed  his  leisure  hours,  were  the 
writing  of  books  and  tilling  tbe  ground:  and  this 
Is  the  reason  of  onr  having  so  many  treatises  on 
variooB  aalijects,  and  histories,  of  his  compo- 
sing.* 

In  bis  yoooger  days  be  applied  himself  lo  agri- 
enlture,  witb  a  view  to  profit;  for  lie  used  to 
■ay,  be  had  only  twp  ways  of  increasing  his  in- 
come, labor  and  parnmony;  but  as  he  grew  old, 
be  regarded  It  only  by  way  of  theory  and  amuse- 
ment. He  wrote  a  book  concerning  country  af- 
&irs,t  In  which,  aiUong  other  things,  he  gives 
mies  for  making  cakes  and  preserving  fruit;  for 
be  was  desirous  to  be  thought  curious  and  particu- 
lar in  everything.  He  kept  a  better  table  in  the 
country  than  In  the  town;  for  he  always  invited 
some  of  his  acquaintance  in  the  neighborhood  to 
■up  with  him.  With  these  he  passed  the  time  in 
cboerfni  conven>ation,  maicing  himself  agreeable 
not  only  to  those  of  his  own  age,  but  to  the  young; 
for  he  had  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  and 
bad  either  seen  binwelf,  or  heard  from  othen,  a  va- 
riety of  things  that  were  curious  and  entertaining. 
He  looked  upon   tbe   table  as  one  of   the   best 


means  of  forming  fiisndshlpa:   and  at  bis,  tha 
convenation  generally  turned  apon  the  praises  of 

Jrreat  and  excellent  men  among  the  Romans;  as 
or  the  bad  and  the  unworthy,  no  mention  was 
made  of  them,  for  he  would  not  allow  in  his  com 
pany  one  word,  either  good  or  bad,  to  be  Niid  of 
such  kind  of  men. 

The  last  service  he  is  said  to  have  done  the 
public  was  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  The 
younger  Scipio  indeed  gave  the  finishing  stroke  to 
that  work,  but  it  was  undertaken  chiefly  by  the 
advice  and  at  the  Instances  of  Cato.  The  occasion 
of  the  war  was  this.  The  Carthaginians  and 
Massinissa,  king  of  Numidla,  being  at  war  with 
each  other,  Cato  was  sent  into  Africa  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  tbe  quarrel.  Massiulssa  from 
the  first  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  and  ^ 
the  Carthaginians  were  admitted  Into  tiieir  alli- 
ance after  the  great  overthrow  they  received 
from  Scipio  the  elder,  but  upon  terms  which  de- 
prived them  of  great  part  of  their  dominions,  and 
imposed  a  heavy  tribute.*  When  Cato  arrived 
at  Carthage,  he  found  that  city  not  in  the  ex- 
hausted and  humble  condition  which  tho  Romans 
imagined,  but  full  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms,  abound* 
ing  in  money,  In  arms,  In  warlike  stores,  and  not 
a  little  elated  in  the  thought  of  its  being  so  well 
provided.  He  concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was 
now  time  for  the  Romans  to  endeavor  to  settle  the 
points  in  dispute  between, the  Numidians  and 
Carthage;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  soon  make 
themselves  masten  of  that  city,  which  was  their 
old  enemy,  and  retained  strong  resentments  of  the 
usage  she  had  lately  received,  and  which  had  not 
only  recovered  herself  after  her  losses,  but  was 
prodigiously  Increased  in  wealth  and  power,  they 
would  soon  be  exposed  to  all  their  former  dangers. 
For  this  reason  he  returned  in  ail  haste  to  Rome^ 
where  he  informed  the  senate,  «  That  the  defeats 
and  other  misfortunes  which  had  happened  to 
the  Carthaginians,  had  not  so  much  drained  them 
of  their  forces,  as  cured  them  of  their  folly;  and 
that,  In  all  probability,  instead  of  a  weaker,  they 
had  made  them  a  more  skillful  and  warlike  one* 
my;  that  their  war  with  the  Numidians  was  only 
a  prelude  to  future  combats  with  the  Romans; 
ana  that  the  late  peace  was  a  mere  name,  for  thev 
considered  it  only  as  a  suspension  of  arms,  whlen 
they  were  willing  to  avail  themselves  of,  until 
they  had  a  favorable  opportunity  to  renew  the 
war." 

It  is  said,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech 
he  shook  the  lap  of  bis  gown,  and  purposely  drop- 
ped some  Libyan  figs;  and  when  he  found  the 
senatora  admired  them  for  their  size  and  l>eauty, 
he  told  them,  **  That  the  country  where  they 
grew  was  but  three  days'  sail  fr^m  Rome.*'  But 
what  is  a  stronger  instance  of  his  enmity  to  Car* 
ihage,  he  neve**  gave  his  opinion  in  the  senate 
upon  any  other  point  whatever,  without  adding 
these  words, "  And  my  opinion  is,  tliat  Carthage 
should  be  destroyed.'*  Scipio,  surnamed  Naslca, 
made  it  a  point  to  maintain  tlie  contrary,  and  con- 
cluded all  his  speeches  thus,  "  And  my  oplnioit 
is,  that  Carthage  should  be  left  standing."  It  is 
very  likely  that  this  great  man,  perceiving  that 
the  people  were  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  inso- 
lence, as  to  be  led  by  it  into  the  greatest  excesses 
(so  that  in  the  pride  ofi  prosperity  they  could  not 


*  Beride  a  bandred  and  fifty  ovationt,  and  nora,  that  ba 
kft  Iwliiad  falnf,  be  wrota  a  traatise  on  militarv  dUeiplimt, 
•id  beefu  of  mtU^mitUg;  in  two  of  tbasa  be  treaU  of  tba 
fcmUtioa  of  tba  aitiao  of  luly:  tbe  other  five  oontaioed 
tkc  looaa  bictary,  particnlailj  a  sanatiTa  of  tba  fint  and 

fThkutkootd^  wofb  of  hit  that issiaiBS  aatlra;  of  tba 
Mwebsresaly 


*  Scipio  Afrieanai  obliged  tbe  Cartha^iniani,  at  tbe  con- 
elation  of  tbe  Moond  Panic  war,  to  deliver  ap  their  fleet  ts 
tba  Romans,  yield  to  MaMiniiia  part  of  8ypbaz*t  domU 
ttiont,  and  pav  iba  Romans  tan  tnoasaiid  talents.    This 

Ciaaa  was  made  la  the  third  year  of  tba  bandied  and  fbr^- 
Drtb  Olympiad,  two  haadred  years  befora  tba  Cbristiaa 


M6 


FliUTAROH'S  IiIYBS. 


Ini  ntCniiMd  by  the  msuib,  bai  hj  Uieir  otw^ 
grown  power  were  able  to  draw  the  govenunent 
what  way  they  pleaaed),  thought  it  best  that 
Carthage  abould  remain  to  keep  them  in  awe,  and 
to  moderate  their  preflumptiou.  For  he  mw  that 
the  Carthagiuiana  weie  not  strong  enougfa  to 
conquer  the  Romans,  and  yet  too  respectable  an 
enemy  to  be  despised  by  them.  On  the  other 
band,  Cttto  thought  it  dangerous,  while  the  peo- 
pie  were  thus  inebriated  and  giddy  with  power  to 
suffer  a  city,  which  had  always  been  great,  and 
which  was  now  grown  sober  and  wise  through  its 
misfortunes,  to  lie  watohing  every  advantage 
against  them.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  the 
wisest  course,  to  have  all  outward  dangers  remov- 
ed from  the  commonwealth,  that  it  might  be  at 
leisure  Vd  guard  against  inlernal  corruption. 

Thus  Cato,  they  tell  ns,  occasioned  tiie  third 
tad  last  war  against  tb«  Carthaginlana.    But  as 


soon  at  U  btgaa  he  dle^havl^f  .     . 

of  the  person  that  shoold  put  an  •ad  to  il;  wh« 
was  then  a  young  man,  and  had  oaly  a  tribttne's 
command  in  the  army,  but  was  givinif  extimoidl- 
nary  proofs  of  his  conduct  and  valor.  Tlie  aews 
of  these  aKpIoits  being  brought  to  Ram^Cmim 
cried  out 

— Heiithetosiof 
Tbs  fsst  am  thad^ws  vsio. 

This  Scipio  aoon  confirmed  by  his  actions. 

Cato  left  one  son  by  his  second  wife,  who,  tm 
we  have  already  obaerved,  was  surDamed  ^lo- 
nius,  and  a  grandson  by  the  son  of  bis  first  wiUs^ 
who  died  before  him.  Salonios  died  ia  his  pre- 
torship,  leaving  a  son  named  Marcos,  who  cams 
to  be  consul,  and  was  grandfather*  to  C^to  tho 
Philosopher,  the  best  and  most  illustrious  man  of 
his  time. 


ARISTIDES  AND  CATO  COMPARED. 


Ha  VINO  thus  given  a  detail  of  the  most  memo- 
rable actions  of  these  great  men,  if  we  compare 
the  whole  life  of  the  one  with  that  of  the  other,  it 
will  not  be  easy  to  discern  the  difference  between 
them,  the  eye  being  attracted  by  so  many  strlii- 
iug  resemblances.  But  if  we  examine  the  several 
parts  of  tlioir  lives  distinctly,  as  we  do  a  poem  or 
a  picture,  we  shall  find,  in  the  first  place,  this 
common  to  them  both,  that  they  rose  to  high  sta- 
tions and  great  honor,  in  their  respective  com- 
monwealths, not  by  the  help  of  family  connec- 
tions, but  merely  by  their  own  virtue  and  abili- 
ties. It  is  true,  that  when  Aristides  raised  him- 
self, Athens  was  not  in  her  grandeur,  and  the 
demagogues  and  chief  magistrates  he  had  to  deal 
With  were  men  of  moderate  and  nearly  equal 
fortunes.  For  estates  of  tlie  highest  class  were 
then  only  five  hundred  medimtd:  of  those  of  the 
second  order,  who  were  liuights,  three  hundred; 
and  of  those  of  the  third  order,  who  were  called 
ZeuyiUB,  two  hundred.  But  Cato,  from  a  little 
village  and  a  country  life,  launched  Into  the  Ro- 
man government,  as  into  a  bouudless  ocean,  at  a 
time  when  it  was  not  conducted  by  the  Curii,  the 
Fabricii,  and  Hostilii,  nor  received  for  its  mag- 
istrates and  orators  men  of  narrow  circumRtan- 
ces  who  worked  with  their  own  hands,  from  the 
plow  and  the  spade,  but  was  accustomed  to  regard 

Sreatness  of  family,  opulence,  distribntions  among 
le  people,  and  servility  in  courting  their  favor; 
for  the  Romans,  elated  with  their  power  and  im- 
portance, loved  to  humble  those  who  stood  for  the 
great  offices  ,of  stote.  And  it  was  not  the  same 
thing  to  be  rivaled  by  a  Themistocles,  who  was 
neither  distinguished  by  birth  nor  fortune  (for  he 
is  said  not  to  liave  been  worth  more  than  tiiree, 
or^  at  the  most,  five  talents,  when  he  first  applied 
himself  to  public  affairs),  as  to  have  to  contest 
with  a  Scipio  AfVicanus,  a  Servius  Galba,  or  a 
Qaintins  riamiuius,  without  any  other  assis- 
tance or  support  but  a  tongue  accustomed  to 
speak  with  freedom  In  the  cause  of  justice. 

Beside,  Aristides  was  only  one  among  ten, 
that  commanded  at  Marathon  and  Plateea;  whereas 
Cato  was  chosen  one  of  the  two  consuls,  from  a 
number  of  competitors,  and  one  of  the  two  cen- 
sors, thaugh  opposed  by  seven  candtdates,  who 


were  some  'of  the  greatest  and  most  iUnstiious 
men  in  Rome. 

It  should  be  observed  too,  that  Aristides  wus 
never  principal  in  any  action;  for  Miltiades  had 
the  chief  honor  of  the  victory  at  Marathon; 
Themistocles  of  that  at  Sal  amis;  and  the  palm 
of  the  important  day  at  Flatssa,  as  Heroaotus 
tells  us,  was  adjudged  to  Fausanias.  Nay,  evsu 
the  second  place  was  disputed  with  Aristides  bjS^ 
phanes,  Aminias,  Caliimachus,  and  Cyne^ma, 
who  greatly  distinguished  themselves  on  that  o^ 
casion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cato  not  only  stood  first  ia 
conrage  and  conduct,  during  his  own  consuIatSt 
and  in  the  war  with  Spain,  but  when  he  acted 
at  Thermopyle  only  as  a  tribune,  under  the  au- 
spices of  another,  he  gained  the  glory  of  the  vie^ 
tory;  for  he  it  was  that  unlocked  the  pass  for  ths 
Romans  to  rush  upon  AnUochus;  and  that 
brought  the  war  npon  the  back  of  the  king,  whs 
minded  only  what  was  before  him.  That  victory, 
which  was  manifestly  the  work  of  Cato,  dmn 
Asia  out  of  Greece,  and  opened  the  passage  for 
Scipio  to  that  continent  afterward. 

Both  of  tliem  were  equally  victorious  in  war* 
but  Aristides  miscarried  in  the  administratiojk 
being  banished  and  oppressed  by  the  faction  of 
Themistocles;  while  Cato,  though  he  had  for 
antagonists  almost  all  the  greatest  and  moat  pow^ 
erfulmen  in  Rome,  who  \ept  contending  with 
him  even  in  his  old  age,  like  a  skillful  wresiler« 
always  held  his  footing.  Often  impeached  ber 
fore  the  people,  and  often  the  manager  of  an  im- 
peachment, he  generally  succeeded  In  his  prose- 
cution of  others,  and  was  never  condemned  him- 
self; secure  in  that  bulwark  of  life,  the  defeiH 
sive  and  offensive  armor  of  eloquence;  and  to 
this,  much  more  justly  than  to  fortune,  or  his 
guardian  genius,  we  may  ascribe  his  maintaining 
his  dignity  unblemished  to  the  last  •  For  Antl- 
pater  bestowed  the  same  encomium  upon  Aris- 
totle the  philosopher,  in  what  he  wrote  concern* 
ing  him  after  his  death,  that,  among  his  other 
qualities,  he  had  the  very  extraordinary  one,  of 
persuading  people  to  whatever  he  pleased. 


*  Thi«  it  a  silsults  ia  Pistwob;  ftr  BsIosJos  was  iW 
gnadfather,  and  Maicas  the  ftthsf  of  Csissf  Otiaa. 


ARIBTIDSS  AND  CATO  COMDPA&ED. 
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TImI  lfa»  tit  •!  ftvsmlBg  oitiMaiMl 

Wfflllw  is  the  ek&N  ezottUanoe  of  man,  admftta 

not  of  a  doabt;  aad  it  la  gWMrally  agraed,  thai  tha 

art  of  gorarniaf  a  fiunily  ia  no  anoall  In^i^iant 

fai  that  ttxcelience.     For  a  citjf  which  \»  only  a 

oolteetloii  of  famillaa,   eannot  be  proaparona  in 

the  wbola,  aniaas  tho  famiiiaa  that  eompoae  ft  ba 

floariflhinf    and    proapefooa.     And    Lvcargaa, 

^rbea  he  baniahed  gold  and  ailvor  oat  of  Spnrta, 

aad    gave    the  eitiMDa    instead    of  it,    money 

■oade    of   iron,    that  had  been  apoiled    by  the 

fire,    did    not   deaifrn  to  ezca^  them  from  at- 

tao^ag  to  eeonomy,  but  only  to  prevent  luxury, 

irfaieh  ia  a  tumor  and  inflammatfon  canaed  by 

riches;  that   ovary  one  might  iiave  the  greater 

plenty   of  the  neeeaaariea  and  conveuiencea   of 

Life.     By  tliia    eatahliahmeut  of  hia,  it  appeara, 

that  he  aaw'ftirther  than  any  other  legislator; 

ainee  he  was  aendbie  that  every  aociety  ^more 

to  apprehend  from  Ita  needy  membera,  than  from 

the   riciu     For  thia  reaaon,  Cato  waa  no  leaa  at- 

tantire  to  the  management  of  hia  domestic  con- 

esma  than  to  that  of  pubiie  affairs:  and  he  not 

only  increaaed  hia  own  eatate,  but  became  a  guide 

to  others  In  economy  and  agricalture,  concerning 

which  be  collected  many  useful  rules. 

Bat  Aristidea,  by  hia  indigence,  brought  a  dia- 
gliaoe  upon  jaatioe  itaelf,  as  if  it  were  the  ruin  and 
impoveHahmeBt  of  familiea,  and  a  quality  that  ia 
profitable  to  any  one  rather  than  the  owner.  Heai- 
od,  however,  haa  aahi  a  good  deal  to  exhort  ua  both 
to  joatiee  and  economy,  and  inveiglisagainst  idle- 
neas  aa  the  aoorce  of  iujuatice.  The  same  is  well 
lepreoented  by  Homer.* 

TW  ealtnn  of  tlw  fletd,  whieh  ittU  tli«  storas 

WUeh  »•«  tbe  smiliiif  pngeny,  no  eharmt 

CoBld  bout  for  laa;  'twu  mine,  to  «aii 

Tho  foJlMit  chip,  to  lOQBd  the  trvnip  of  war. 

To  poiot  the  puliKh'd  spoar,  aed  harl  tlta  qaivorlAg  lance. 

By  which  the  poet  intimatea,  that  those  who 
neglaet  their  own  affaire,  generally  support 
theoaaelvea  by  violence  and  injustice.  For  what 
the  phyaiciana  aay  of  oil,  tjiat  uaed  outwardly  it 
b  beoeficial,  but  pernicioua  when  talien  in  ward* 
ly,  ia  not  applicable  to  the  just  man;  nor  ia  it 
tnie,  tlsat  he  ia  uaeful  to  othera,  and  unprofitable 
to  himaelf  and  hia  family.  The  politics  of  Aris- 
tidea aeem,  tlierefore,to  have  been  defective  in  this 
respect,  if  it  ia  true  (as  moat  writers  assert)  that  he 
left  not  enough  either  for  the  portions  of  liia 
danghtfia,  or  for  tbe  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

lliua  Gate's  family  produced  pretors  and  con- 
tnla  to  the  fourth  generation;  for  his  grandsons 
and  their  children  bore  the  highest  offices;  where- 
as, though  Aristidea  waa  one  of  the  greatest 
men  in  Greece,  yet  the  moat  distressing  poverty 
prevailing  among  his  deacendauts,  aome  of  tliem 
were  forced  to  get  their  bread  by  ahowing  tricka 
of  sleight  of  hand,  or  telling  fortunes,  and  others, 
to  receive  public  alma,  and  not  one  uf  them  en- 
tertained a  aentijneat  worthy  of  their  illustrious 
ancestor. 

It  is  true,  thia  point  ia  liable  to  some  dispute; 
for  poverty  is  not  dishonorable  in  itaelf,  but  only 
wfaea  it  ia  the  effect  of  idleneaa,  intemperance, 
prodigality,  and  folly.  And  when,  on  the  contra- 
ry, it  is  aaaociated  with  all  the  virtuea,  in  the  ao- 
ber,  the  induatrioas,  tlie  just,  and  valiant  states- 
mao,  it  speaJLs  a  great  and  elevated  mind.  For 
u  attention  to  little  things  renders  it  impossible 
to  do  anything  that  ia  great;  nor  can  he  provide 
for  tbs  wanta  of  others,  whose  own  are  numerous 
lod  ciarini;.     Tiie  great  and  neceaaary  proviaion 


Lir. 


for  a  flataamaa  ia,  not  richat,  bat  a  eoataaM 
mind,  which  requiring  no  auperfloitlaa  for  llsai^ 
leaves  a  man  at  full  liberty  to  aerve  the  common- 
weaith.  God  ia  abaolutJy  exempt  from  wantag 
and  the  virtuous  man,  in  proportion  as  ho  reda* 
cea  hia  wanta,  approachea  nearer  to  the  Divine 
perfection.  For  aa  a  body  well  built  for  nealth 
neada  nothing  exqulaite,  either  In  food  or  cloth- 
ing, ao  a  rational  way  of  living,  and  a  well  geT« 
erned  family,  demand  a  very  moderate  oap> 
port.  Our  possessions,  indeed,  should  be  proper* 
tioned  to  tbe  use  we  make  of  them;  he  that  amaasea 
a  great  deal,  and  uaea  but  little,  ia  far  from  be* 
ing  aatiafied  and  happy  in  hia  abundance;  for  if, 
while  he  ia  aolicitoua  to  Increaae  it,  ha  haa  no  de« 
aire  of  those  thinga  which  wealth  can  procure,  ha 
ia  foollah;  if  he  doea  deaira  them,  and  yt  out  of 
meanness  of  spirit,  will  not  allow  hUnaelf  in  their 
enjoyment,  he  Is  miserable. 

I  would  fain  ask  Cato  himself  this  qnestion« 
**  If  riches  are  to  be  enjoyed,  why,  when  poaaeaa 
ed  of  a  great  deal,  did  he  plume  hUnaelf  upon  be- 
ing aaUsled  with  a  little?"  If  it  be  a  commend* 
able  thing,  aa  Indeed  it  ia,  to  be  contented  with 
coarse  bread,  and  such  wine  as  our  servants  and 


were  perfectly  right,  in  neglecting  to  acquira 
what  they  did  not  think  proper  to  use.  For  It 
was  by  no  means  necessary  for  a  man  who,  lika 
Cato,  could  make  a  delicioua  moal  on  tumipa,  and 
loved  to  boil  them  himaelf,  while  hia  wife  baked 
the  bread,  to  talk  ao  much  about  a  farthing,  and 
to  write  by  what  meana  a  man  mlrht  aooneot 
grow  rich.  Indeed,  simplicity  and  frugality  are 
then  only  groat  things,  when  they  free  the  mind 
from  the  desire  of  superfluities  and  the  anxietiea 
of  care.  Hence  it  was  that  Aristidea,  In  the  trial 
of  Callias,  said,  It  wufit  for  none  to  be  MhmM4 
of  pwerty,  kut  tioee  that  were  poor  apainet  tMehr 
wiU;  and  that  they  who,likehim,  were'poor  omt  ff 
choice,  miffht  glory  in  it.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  sap- 
pose  that  tlie  poverty  of  Aristldes  was  to  be  im- 
puted to  sloth,  since  he  might,  without  beinv 
guilty  of  tiie  leaat  baaeneas,  iiave  niiaed  hlmaelx 
to  opulence,  by  the  spoil  of  one  barbariao,  or  Iha 
plunder  of  one  tent    But  enough  of  this. 

As  to  military  achievements,  those  of  Cato  ad- 
ded but  little  to  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  al- 
ready very  great,  whereas  the  battlea  of  Marathon* 
SaJamia  and  Flataea,  the  most  glorious  and  impor- 
tant actions  of  the  Greeks*  are  numbered  amon^ 
those  of  Aristldes.  And  surely  Antiochua  la 
not  worthy  to  be  mentioned  with  Xerxeo,  nor 
the  demoliahing  of  the  walla  of  the  Spaniah 
towns,  with  tlie  destruction  of  ao  many  tliousanda 
of  barbarians  both  by  sea  and  land.  On  tbeoa 
great  occaaiona  Aristldes  was  Inferior  to  none  la 
real  aervice,  but  he  left  the  glory  and  the  laurels^ 
as  he  did  the  wealth,  to  others  who  had  mora 
need  of  them,  because  he  was  above  them. 

I  do  not  blame  Cato  for  perpetually  boaatinf 
and  givinfir  himself  the  preference  to  othera,  though 
in  oue  of  hia  piecea  he  says,  It  is  ahsttrd  for  a  man 
either  to  commend  or  depredate  himeelf:  but  I  think 
the  man  who  is  often  praising  himself,  not  so  com- 
plete in  virtue  as  the  modest  man,  who  does  not 
even  want  others  to  praise  him.  For  modesty  ia 
a  very  proper  ingredient  in  the  mild  and  eugag- 
iug  manner  necessary  for  a  statesman;  on  the 
other  hand,  he  who  demands  any  extraordinary 
respect  Is  difficult  to  please,  and  liable  to  envy. 
Cato  was  very  subject  to  this  fault,  and  Aristidea 
entirely  free  from  it.  For  Aristidea,  by  co-operate 
Ing  with  hia  enemy  Thandatoelaa  ia  hia  giealMl 
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Mtloiii»  and  Mn^  af  it  wn  a  paard  to  him  while 
Jm  had  the  commaDd,  reetond  the  aflSiIn  of 
Atheni:  whereas  Cato,  by  counteraetin^  Scipio, 
kad  well  nigrh  blasted  and  rained  that  expedition 
•f  hli  agafnet  Carthage,  which  brought  down 
Hannibal  who,  until  then  was  invincible.  And  he 
continued  to  raise  suspicions  against  him,  and  to 

Ersecnte  him  with  calumnies,  until  at  last  he  drove 
n  out  of  Rome,  and  got  his  brother  Rtigmatized 
with  the  shameful  crime  of  embexzling  the  public 
noney. 

As  for  temperance,  which  Cato  always  ex- 
tolled as  the  greatest  of  virtues,  Aristides  preserved 
It  in  its  utmost  purity  and  perfection;  while  Cato 
by  marrying  so  much  beneath  himself,  and  at  an 
mnseasonable  time  of  life,  stood  justly  impeached 
tai  that  roipeet.    For  it  was  by  no  means  decent 


at  his  great  age,  to  bring  home  im  Ida  Mm  sad 
daughter-in-law,  a  young  wife,  the  dnoghter  of 
his  seeretarv,  a  man  who  received  wafes  of  tbe 
public.  Whether  he  did  it  merely  to  mtify  ^^ 
appetite,  or  to  revenge  tiie  affront  whicSi  him  aoa 
put  upon  his  favorite  slave,  both  thecanae  and  Uto 
thing  were  dishonorable.  And  the  reason  wlilch 
he  gave  to  his  son  was  ironical  and  gromndlr.w 
For  if  he  was  desirous  of  having  more  children 
like  him,  he  should  have  loolied  out  before  for 
some  woman  of  family,  and  not  have  pot  oflT  the 
thoughts  of  marrying  again,  until  his  commeiee 
with  so  mean  a  creature  was  discovered;  and  vrbon 
it  was  dlKovered,  he  ought  to  have  chooen  far  hiv 
father-in-law,  not  the  man  who  would  moat  i 
ily  accept  his  proposals,  but  one  whow  " 
would  *iave  done  him  the  most  honor. 
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At  Mantinea  there  was  a  man  of  great  quality 
and  power,  named  Cassander,*  who,  &iug  obliged 
by  a  reverse  of  fortune,  to  quit  his  own  country, 
went  and  settled  st  Megalopolis.  He  was  induced 
to  fix  there,  chiefly  by  the  friendship  which  sub- 
sisted between  him  and  Crausis.t  the  father  of 
Philopcemen,  who  was  in  all  respects  an  extreor- 
dinarv  man.  While  his  friend  lived,  he  had  all 
tibat  he  could  wish,  and  being  desirous,  after  his 
death,  to  make  lome  return  (or  his  hospitality,  he 
educated  his  orphan  son.  In  the  lame  manner  as 
Homer  says  Achilles  was  educated  by  Phonix, 
and  formed  him  from  his  infancy  to  generous  sen- 
timents and  royal  virtues. 

But  when  he  was  past  the  yean  of  childhood, 
Ecdemus  and  Demophanest  had  the  principal  care 
•f  him.  They  were  both  Megalopolitans,  who 
kaving  learned  the  academic  philosophy  of  Aree- 
•ilaas,^  applied  It,  above  all  the  men  of  their  time, 
to  action  and  ai&irs  of  state.  They  delivered  their 
•ountry  from  tytanny,  by  providing  penons  pri- 
vately to  take  off  Aristodemus:  they  were  asristing 
to  Aratus  in  driving  out  Neoclei,  the  tymnt  of 
Bleyon ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Cyrene, 
whose  government  was  in  great  alsorder,  they 
■ailed  thither,  settled  it  on  the  foundation  of  good 
laws,  and  thoroughly  regulated  the  commonwealth. 
But  among  all  their  great  actions,  they  valued 
themselves  most  on  the  education  of  PhllopoBmen, 
as  liaving  rendered  him  by  the  principles  of  phlios- 
^hy,  a  common  benefit  to  Greece.  And  indeed, 
as  he  came  the  last  of  so  many  excellent  generals, 
Oreece  loved  him  extremely,  as  the  child  of  her 
•Id  age,  and,  as  his  reputation  Increased,  enlarged 
bis  power.  For  which  reason,  a  certain  Roman 
calls  him  the  kut  of  ike  Cfreeke,  meaning  that 
GrelBce  had  not  produced  one  great  man,  or  one 
that  was  worthy  of  her,  after  him. 

His  visage  was  not  very  homely,||  as  some  im- 


*  Pantaniai  ealii  him  CUuuUr;  and  soma  manateripta 
•f  Plntarch  afroe  wiili  liim.  So  it  it  also  ia  tka  traiMlatioB 
•f  Gnarini. 

t  Craogia  in  Panianiat;  in  the  inscription  of  a  itatne  of 
Fhilopomon  at  T^gprn;  and  in  an  ancient  eollection  of 
9pignmt. 

t  Ib  Pansaniai,  their  names  are  Eodelot  and  Megalo- 
^aaei. 

I  Areeeilani  wai  founder  of  the  middle  Academy,  and 
■ade  tome  alteration  in  the  doctrine  which  had  obtained. 

I  Panianini  aisnret  ni  that  hii  viiafe  wai  homely,  bnt 
St  the  same  time  declares,  that,  in  pointof  sise  sod  strength, 
■a  mtm  in  Peloponaesas  sxoeeded  him. 


agined  it  to  have  1)een;  for  we  aee  his  atatae  aliQ 
remaining  at  Delphi.  Aa  for  the  mistake  of  liM 
hostess  at  Megara,  it  is  said  to  Im  owing  to  hto 
easiness  of  behavior,  and  the  simplicity  of  his  garb^ 
She  having  word  brought  that  the  general  of  the 
Acheaus  waa^  coming  to  her  houae,  was  in  great 
care  and  hurry  to  provide  his  supper,  her  hna* 
band  happening  to  be  out  of  the  way.  In  tha 
mean  time  Fhiloposmencame,  and  as  his  habit  was 
ordinary,  she  took  him  for  one  of  his  own  eervantSb 
or  for  a  harbinger,  and  desired  him  to  asslat  her  la 
the  business  of  the  kitchen.  He  presently  threw 
off  his  cloak,  and  began  to  cleave  some  woods 
when  tlie  master  of  the  house  returning,  and  see- 
ing him  so  employed  said,  "Wliat  is  the  meaning 
of  tills,  Phllopoemen?*'  He  replied  in  broad  Doric, 
"I  am  paying  the  fine  of  my  deformity.'*  Titaa 
Flaminins,  rallying  him  one  day  upon  his  makoi 
said,  <*What  fine  bands  and  legs  you  havb!  but 
then  you  have  no  belly:**  and  be  was  indeed  very 
slender  In  the  waist  But  this  nillery  mi^t 
rather  be  referred  to  the  condition  of  his  fortune; 
for  he  had  good  soldien,  both  horse  and  foot,  bnt 
very  often  wanted  money  to  pay  them.  Tlieaa 
stories  are  subjects  of  disputations  in  the  schools. 
As  to  his  mannera,  we  find  that  his  pursaits  of 
honor  were  too  much  attended  with  roughness 
and  passion.  Epamlnondas  was  the  penon  whom 
he  proposed  for  his  pattern;  and  he  succeeded  1b 
imiteting  his  activity,  shrewdness,  and  contempt 
of  riches;  but  his  choleric,  contentions  humor  pre- 
vented his  atteiuing  to  the  mildness,  the  gravity, 
and  candor  of  that  great  roan  in  political  disputea; 
so  tliat  he  seemed  rather  fit  for  war  than  lor  the 
civil  administration.  Indeed,  from  a  child  he 
was  fond  of  everything  in  the  milltery  way,  and 
readily  entered  into  the  exercises  which  tended  to 
that  purpose,  those  of  riding  for  instance,  and 
handling  of  arms.  As  he  seemed  well  formed  for 
wrestling  too,  his  friends  and  governors  adyised 
him  to  improve  himself  Id  that  art;  which  gavo 
him  occasion  to  ask,  whether  that  might  be  con- 
sistent with  his  proficiency  as  a  soldier?  They 
told  him  the  truth;  that  the  habit  of  body  and  man- 
ner of  life,  the  diet  and  ezerelse,  of  a  soldier  and  a 
wrestler,  were  entirely  different:  that  the  wrestler 
must  have  much  sleep  and  full  meals,  steted  times  of 
exercise  and  rest,  every  little  departure  from  Ills  mist 
being  very  prejudicial  to  him:  whereas  the  soldier 
I  should  be  prepared  for  the  most  irragnlar  changM 
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if  fivlif.  ud  ihovU  ebleflT  «iid««ror  to  biin^ 
kboMif  lo  bear  the  wmnt  of  rood  and  deep,  with- 
•at  diflfealty.  Philopomen  hearing  thii,  not  only 
avoided  and  derided  loo  exercise  of  wrestling  him- 
Mif,  but  afterward  when  he  eame  to  be  general,  to 
the  utmoat  of  his  power  exploded  the  whole  art, 
by  every  mark  of  disgrace  and  expression  of  eon- 
tempt:  satisfied  that  it  rendered  persons,  who  were 
the  most  fit  for  war,  <)Qite  useless,  and  unable  to 
fight  on  necessary  occasions. 

When  his  governonand  preceptors  had  quitted 
their  charge,  he  engaged  in  those  private  incur- 
flions  into  Laconia,  which  the  city  of  Megalopolis 
made  for  the  sake  of  booty;  and  In  these  he  was 
mie  to  lie  the  first  to  march  out,  and  the  last  to 
latom. 

His  leinire  he  spent  either  in  the  chase,  which 
Inereased  both  his  strength  and  activity,  or  in  the 
tfllage  of  the  fieM.  For  he  had  a  handsome  estate 
twenty  fnriongs  from  the  city,  to  which  he  went 
Sftery  day  alter  dinner,  or  after  supper;  and,  at 
night,  be  threw  himself  upon  an  ordinary  mattress 
axid  slept  as  one  of  the  laborers.  Eany  In  the 
morning  lie  roee  and  went  to  werk  along  with  his 
vine-dreasers  or  plowmen;  after  which  he  re- 
tamed  to  the  town,  and  employed  his  time  about 
(he  poblic  affairs  with  his  friends  and  with  the 
magistiatea.  What  he  gained  in  the  wan  he  laid 
out  upon  horses  or  arms,  or  in  the  redeeming  of 
captives,  bat  he  endeavored  to  improve  his  own 
estate  the  justest  way  in  the  world,  by  agriculture 
I  mean.*  Nor  did  he  apply  himself  to  it  in  a 
enrsory  manner,  but  in  full  conviction  that  the 
sareet  way  not  to  touch  what  lielongs  to  othen  is 
to  take  care  of  one's  own. 

He  spent  some  time  in  hearing  the  discourses 
and  studying  the  writiDgs  of  philosophen;  but  se- 
lected such  as  he  thought  mignt  assist  his  progress 
In  virtue.  Among  the  poetical  images  in  Homer, 
he  attended  to  those  which  seemed  to  excite  and 
encoarage  valor:  and  as  to  other  authon,  he  was 
most  conversant  in  the  Tactie$  of  EyaDgelu8,-f  and 
in  the  History  of  Alexander;  belng^rsuaded  tl^t 
learning  ought  to  conduce  to  actioni  and  not  be 
eonaidered  as  merei pastime  and  a  useless  fund  for 
talk.  In  tlie  study  of  Tactie$  he  neglected  those 
plans  and  diagrams  that  are  drawn  upon  paper,  and 
exemplified  the  rules  in  the  field;  considering  with 
himaelf  as  he  traveled,  and  pointing  out  to  those 
about  him,  the  difficulties  of  steep  or  broken  ground; 
and  how  the  ranks  of  an  army  must  be  extended 
or  closed,  according  to  the  difibrences  made  by 
Tivers,  ditches,  and  defiles. 

He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  set  rather  too  great 
ft  valne  on  military  knowledge;  embracing  war  as 
the  most  extensive  exercise  of  virtue,  and  deepis- 
faig  those  that  were  not  versed  in  it,  as  persons 
ttitirely  useless. 

He  was  now  thirty  yean  old,  when  Cleomenes,t 
king  of  the  Lacedemonians,  surprised  Megalo- 
polis in  the  niglit,  and  bavins;  forced  the  guards, 
entered  and  seized   the  market-place.    Philopoe- 

*  CoIaoialU  »/•,  afrioiUtiire  it  a«zt  skin  to  phlloiophy. 
It  doM,  iadeed,  afibrtT  a  penon  who  ii  capable  of  tpoenla- 
tioB,  •■  opportanitj  of  meditatinf  on  Baton  ;  and  inch 
SMditaikms  tn]»wge  tlta  mind. 

t  Tbi«  aatlior  is  mentioned  by  Arrian,  wlu>  also  wrolo  a 
dbeoarw  on  Tactics.  He  obserres  that  the  treatise  of 
Evaafelas,  as  well  as  those  of  several  other  writers  on  that 
Mbjeet,  were  become  of  little  nse  in  his  time.beeanse  they 
had  onilted  seveiml  things  as  snilieiently  kaowa  in  their 
iajrs,  whieh,  tiowovor,  then  waated  explleation.  This  may 
strre  as  a  eavtion  to  fbtnre  writers,  on  this  and  saoli  like 


omenes  made  himself  master  of  Meffslopolis  in  the 
year  of  the  lMndrt4  and  thirty-ninth  Oiympind, 
WM  the  two  haadisd  aad  tweaty.fint  bslhie  Iho 


men  ran  to  raeeor  tha  inhabUanti»  bat  wm  not 
able  to  drive  out  the  enemv,  though  he  fought 
with  the  most  determined  and  desperate  valor.  Ha 
prevailed,  however,  so  far  as  to  give  the  people 
opportunity  to  steal  out  of  the  town,  by  maintain- 
ing the  combat  with  the  purauera,  and  drawing 
Cleomenes  ujpon  himself,  so  that  he  retired  the 
last  with  dlinculty,  and  after  prodigious  efibrts: 
being  wounded,  and  having  his  horse  killed  under 
him.  When  they  had  gained  Messene,  Cleo* 
menes  made  them  an  offer  of  their  city  with  their 
lands  and  goods.  Philoposmen  perceiving  they 
were  glad  to  accept  the  proposal,  and  in  haste  to 
return,  strongly  opposed  it,  representing  to  them 
in  a  set  speech,  that  Cleomenes  did  not  want  to 
restore  them  tlieir  citv,  but  to  be  master  of  the 
citixens,  in  order  that  he  might  be  more  secure  of 
keeping  the  place:  that  he  could  not  sit  still  long 
to  watch  empty  houses  and  walls*  for  the  very 
solitude  would  foree  him  away.  By  this  argu- 
ment he  turned  the  Megalopolitans  from  their 
purpose,  but  at  the  same  time  furnished  Cleo- 
menes with  a  pretense  to  plunder  the  town  aad 
demolish  the  greatest  part  of  It,  and  to  march  off 
loaded  with  booty. 

Soon  after  Autigonns  came  down  to  assist  the 
AchsBans  against  Cleomenes;  and  finding  that  ha 
had  possessed  himself  of  the  bights  of  Seliasia, 
and  blocked  up  the  passages,  Antigonus  drew  up 
his  army  near  him,  with  a  resolutiou  to  force  him 
from  his  post  PhllopcBmen,  with  his  citizens^ 
was  placed  among  the  cavalry,  supported  bv  the 
Illyrian  foot,  a  numerous  and  gallant  body  of 
men,  who  closed  that  extremity.  They  had 
orden  to  wait  quietly,  until,  from  the  other  wing» 
where  the  king  fought  in  person,  Uiey  should  see 
a  red  robe  lifted  up  upon  the  point  of  a  spear. 
The  Acheans  kept  their  ground,  as  they  were 
directed:  but  the  Illyrian  omcere  witli  their  corpa 
attempted  to  break  in  upon  the  Lacediemonians. 
Euclidas,  the  brother  or  Cleomenes,  seeing  this 
opening  made  in  the  enemy's  army,  immediately 
ordered  a  party  of  his  light-armed  infantry  to 
wheel  about  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  lUyrianSy 
thus  separated  from  the  horse.  This  being  put  ia 
execution,  and  the  Illvrians  harassed  and  broken* 
Philopoemen  perceived  that  it  would  be  no  di^ult 
matter  to  drive  off  that  li|rht«rmed  party,  and 
that  the  occasion  called  for  it  Firat  he  mention- 
ed the  thing  to  the  king's  officere,  but  they  re- 
jected the  hint,  and  considered  him  as  no  Mtter 
than  a  madman,  his  reputation  being  not  yet  re^ 
pectable  enough  to  justify  such  a  movement  He* 
therefore,  with  the  Megalopolitans,  falling  upoa 
that  light-armed  corps  himself,  at  the  fint  encoun- 
ter put  them  in  confusion,  and  soon  after  routed 
them  with  great  slaughter.  Desirous  yet  further 
to  encourage  Antigonus's  troops,  and  quickly  to 
penetrate  into  the  enemy's  army,  which  was  now 
in  some  disorder,  he  quitted  his  horse,' and  ad- 
vancing on  foot,  in  his  horseman's  coat  of  mail 
and  other  heavy  accoutrements,  upon  rough  un- 
even ground,  that  was  full  of  springs  and  bogs, 
he  was  making  his  way  with  extreme  difficulty, 
when  he  had  both  his  thighs  struck  through  with 
a  javelin,  so  that  the  point  came  tlirough  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  wound  was  great,  though  not 
mortal.  At  fint  be  stood  still  as  if  he  had  been 
shackled,  not  knowing  what  method  to  take. 
I  For  the  thong  in  the  middle  of  the  javelin  render- 
I  ed  it  difficult  to  be  drawn  out;  nor  would  any 
I  about  him  venture  to  do  It  At  the  same  time 
the  fight  being  at  the  hottest,  and  likely  to  be 
I  soon  over,  honor  and  indignation  pnahed  iilm  on 
to  take  his  share  In  It;  aad  theraforet  by  moving 
I  hit  laga  this  way  and  that,  he  broke  the  staff,  and 
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tb«B  wdand  tlM  |iiMM  to  h%  palled  o«t  Th«8 
■et  free*  h«  imn,  ewonl  U  hand,  tbroagh  the  fint 
nnks,  to  cheiye  the  enemy;  at  the  aeme  time 
•nimating  the  treope,  and  &:i&f  them  with  emn- 
laUon. 

Antlgoniie  haying  gained  the  yictory,  to  try  1 
Macedouian  officers,  demanded  of  them,  "  Why 
they  had  brought  on  the  cavalry  before  be  gave 
them  the  sigual?  **  By  way  of  apology,  they  aaid, 
**  They  were  obliged,  agaioet  their  will,  to  come 
to  actjou,  becaoae  a  youog  man  of  Megalopolis 
had  bf'gan  the  attack  too  soon.**  "  Tluit  young 
man,"  replied  Antigouua,  smiling,  **  has  perform- 
ed the  omce  of  an  experienced  general." 

This  action,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  lifted 
PhilopcBmen  into  great  repatatioo,  so  tliat  Anti- 

Sonus  was  very  desirous  of  having  his  service  in 
le  wars,  and  offered  him  a  coosiderable  com- 
mand with  ffreat  appointments;  but  he  declined 
it,  because  ne  knew  lie  would  not  bear  to  be 
nnder  the  direction  of  anothtf.  Not  choosing 
however  to  lie  idle,  and  hearing  there  was  a  war 
in  Crete,  he  sailed  tliither  to  exercise  and  improve 
his  military  talents.  When  he  had  served  there  a 
good  while,  along  with  a  set  of  brave  men,  who 
were  not  only  versed  in  all  the  stratagems  of  war, 
but  temperate  beside,  and  strict  in  their  manner 
of  Uviiig,  he  retumecf  with  so  much  renown  to 
the  Achieans,  that  they  Immediately  appointed 
him  general  of  horse.  He  found  that  the  cavalry 
made  use  of  small  and  mean  horKs,  which  they 
picked  up  as  they  could  when  they  were  called  to 
a  campaign;  that  many  of  them  shunned  the  wars, 
and  sent  others  in  their  stead;  and  tliat  shameful 
Ignorance  of  service,  with  its  conseouence,  timi- 
oity,  prevailed  among  them  all.  The  former 
generals  had  connived  at  this,  because,  it  being  a 
degree  of  honor  among  the  Achaiaos  to  serve  on 
horseback,  the  cavalry  had  great  power  in  the 
commonwealth  and  considerable  influence  in  the 
distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments.  But 
Philoprnmen  would  not  yield  to  such  considera- 
tions, or  grant  them  the  least  indulgence.  In- 
atead  of  that,  be  applied  to  the  several  towns,  and 
to  each  of  the  young  men  in  particular,  rousing 
them  to  a  sense  of  honor,  punishixtg  where  neces- 
sity required,  and  practicing  them  in  exercise,  re- 
views, and  mock-battles,  in  placeitof  the  greatest 
resort  By  these  means  in  a  little  time  he  brought 
Ihem  to  surprising  strength  and  spirit;  and,  what 
Is  of  most  consequence,  in  discipline  rendered 
them  so  light  and  quick,  that  all  their  evolutions 
and  movements,  whether  performed  separately  or 
together,  were  executed  with  so  much  readiness 
and  address,  that  their  motion  was  like  that  of 
one  body  actuated  by  an  internal  voluntary  prin- 
ciple. In  the  great  battle  which  they  fought  with 
the  JBtoiians  and  Eleans  near  the  river  Larissus,* 
Demophantus,  general  of  the  Eiean  horse,  ad- 
vanced before  the  lines,  at  full  speed  against  Phi- 
lopoBDien.  PhilopOBmen,  preventing  his  olow,  with 
brought  hir  " 


a  push  with  his  spear  brought  him  dead  to  the 

frround.  The  enemy  seeing  Demophantus  fall, 
m mediately  fled.  And  now  Phliopcemen  was 
universally  celebrated  as  not  inferior  to  the  young 
in  personal  valor,  nor  to  tlie  old  in  prudence,  and 
as  equally  well  qualified  both  to  fight  and  to  com- 
mand. 

Aratus  was,  indeed,  the  first  who  raised  the 
commonwealth  of  the  Achnans  to  dignity  and 
power.  For,  whereas,  before  they  were  in  a  low 
oondition,  dispersed  in  unconnected  cities,  >he 
nnited  them  in  one  body,  and  gave  them  a  mode- 


rate civil goyenmenl worthy «f Gnace.    A^J^ 

it  happens  in  nanning  waters,  that  when  m  ft^ 
small  bodies  stop,  others  stiek  to  thsm,  aa^i   •'^ 
part  strengthening  another,  the  whole  bucsiiiisffg 
ono  firm  and  solid  bums,  so  it  was  with  Gi  oan« 
hisf  At  a  time  when  she  was  weak  and  asaiJy  broJk^iaa, 
dispersed  as  she  was  in  a  variety  of  cities,  iwbftcfa 
stood  each  upon  its  own  bottom,  the  Ach/tamBm 
first  united  themsalves,  and  tlien  dimwiog  uua^  o£ 
the  neighboring  cities  to  them  by  aasiflUng  c2i«jb 
to  expel  their  tyranu,  while  others  volunti»nlV' 
joined  them  for  the  sake  of  that  unanimity  wliiffc 
they  kwheld  in  so  well-constituted  a  governnaiMafc; 
they  conceived  the  great  design  of  forming  P>0* 
ioponnesus  into  one  community.     It  is  true,  I 
while  Aratus  lived,  they  attended  the  motions 
tlie  Macedonians,  and  made  their  court  first 
Ptolemy,  and  after  to  Antlgonus  and  Philip,  w. 
all  had  a  great  share  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.    BaM 
when  Philoposmen  had  taken  open  him  tJie  miA^ 
ministration,  the  Acbsaas,  finding   themsolres 
respectable  enough  to  oppose  their  strongest  ml— 
versartes,  ceased  to  call  in  foreign  protectors.     Am 
for  Aratus,  not  being  so  fit  for  conflicts  in  tbm 
field,  he  managed  most  of  his  affairs  by  addFosBb 
by  moderation,  and  by  ttie  friendships  ha  bad 
formed  with  foreign  princes,  as  we  have  related 
in  his  life.    But  rhiloDOimen,  being  a  great  war- 
rior, vigorous  and  bold,  and  sucoesafttl  witlial  ta 
the  first  battles  that  ha  fought,  raised  the  amUttoa 
of  the  Achaans  together  with  their  power;  fet 
under  him  they  were  used  to  conquer. 

In  the  first  place,  lie  corrected  the  errors  of  tfaa 
Achaans  in  arawing  up  their  forces  and  in  tbs 
make  of  their  arms.  For  hitherto  they  had  mada 
use  of  bucklers  which  were  easy  to  manage  on 
account  of  their  small neas,  but  too  narrow  to 
cover  the  body,  and  lances  tiiat  were  much  shorter 
than  the  Macedonian  pikes;  for  which  reaaon  they 
answered  the  end  in  fighting  at  a  distance,  ha; 
were  of  little  use  in  close  battle.  As  for  the  order 
of  battle,  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  draw 
up  in  a  apwal  form,*  but  in  the  square  battalioai 
which  having  neither  a  front  of  pikes,  nor  shields^ 
fit  to  lock  together,  like  tkiat  of  the  Macedonians, 
was  easily  penetrated  and  broken.  Philopcemen 
altered  both ;  persuading  them  instead  of  tho 
buckler  and  lance,  to  take  the  shield  and  pike;  to 
arm  tlieir  heads,  bodies,  thighs,  and  legs;  and,  ia- 
stead  of  a  light  and  desultory  manner  of  fightingj 
to  adopt  a  close  and  firm  one.  After  lie  had 
brought  the  youth  to  wear  complete  armor,  and 
on  that  account  to  consider  themsehree  as  in- 
vincible, his  next  step  was  to  reform  them  with 
respect  to  luxury  ana  love  of  expense.  He  oookl 
not,  indeed,  entirely  cure  them  of  the  distemper 
with  which  they  had  long  been  infected,  the  vanity 
of  appearance,  for  they  had  vied  with  each  othay 
in  fine  clothes,  in  purple  carpets,  and  in  the  rich 
service  of  their  tables.  But  he  began  with  divext* 
ing  their  love  of  show  from  supemooos  things  la 
those  that  were  useful  and  honorable,  and  sooa 
prevailed  with  them  to  retrench  their  daily  ex- 
pense upon  their  persons,  and  to  give  in  to  a 
magnificence  in  their  arms  and  the  whole  equipage 
of  war.  The  shops  therefore  were  seen  strewed 
with  plate  broken  in  pieces,  while  breast-plates 
were  gilt  with  the  gold,  and  shields,  and  bridles 
studded  with  the  silver.  On  the  parade  the  young 
men  were  managing  horseo,  or  exercising  tiieir 
arms.  Tlie  women  were  seen  adorning  helmets 
and  crests  with  various  colors,  or  embroidering 
military  vests  both  for  the  cavalry  and  infantry. 


*  Th{«  bsul«  wu  fooght  ths  fourth  fv  of  ths  hvadra^       *  Th«  Macadonian  pb&lanx  oeeationaliy  alt«nd  thsii 

£d  fony-atcoAd  Oljmf  ladj  wbsji  Pbilopaaea  was  ia  bis   form  from  the  sqaare  to  the  spiral  or  orbicular,  aad  MBSi 
tf -foorlh  year.  I  tioMi  to  that  of  tbs  ohmiw  or  wedge. 
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tu 


wry  irfi^  of  «hMB  thfiip  infLua^d  tiisir 
«oiKnge,  mad  called  forth  their  vi^or,  mode  them 
Teotiirous,  Md  really  to  face  any  danger.  For 
much  ezpenae  in  other  things  that  attract  our 
eyes,  tempts  to  loxnry,  and  too  often  prodacee 
eneminacy;  the  feasting  of  the  senses  relaxing 
the  vigor  of  the  inin4;  but  in  this  instance  It 
■treBLgthens  and  improTes  it  Thos  Homer  re- 
presents Achilles,  at  the  sight  of  his  new  armor, 
exuitiag,  with  joy,*  and  buruicg  with  impatience 
to  use  ift.  When  PliiJopo»men  liad  persuaded  the 
youth  thus  to  arm  and  adorn  themselves,  he 
mttstar«<d  and  trained  them  coutinually,  and  they 
enterac*  with  pride  and  pleasure  into  his  exercise. 
For  th^  were  greatly  delighted  witli  the  new 
form  of  the  battalion,  which  was  so  cemented  that 
it  ■e«nB*l  impossible  to  break  it  And  their  arms 
became  aaay  and  light  in  the  wearing,  because 
thry  weFs  charmed  with  their  richness  and  beaaty, 
aad  tbey  longed  for  nothing  more  than  to  use 
them  ^gaiaat  tike  enemy,  and  to  try  them  in  a  real 


At  |hat  tima  the  Achaana  were  at  war  with 
Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Lacedvmoa,  who,  with 
a  powerful  army,  was  watching  bis  opportunity 
to  subdue  all  Peioponnesus.  As  soon  as  news 
was  brought  tiiat  he  was  fiallen  upon  the  SCanti^ 
neansy  Philopomea  toqk  the  field,  aad  marched 
acainst  him.  They  draw  up  their  armies  near 
liancinea,  each  having  a  good  noinber  of  merce* 
aariea  in  pay,  beside  the  whole  force  of  tlieir  re- 
spectire  cities.  Tiie  engagement  being  begun, 
Manhaniiias  with  his  foreign  troops  attacked  and 
put  to  flight  the  spearmen  and  the  Taren tines, 
who  were  placed  in  tiie  Acbmn  front;  but  after- 
ward, iualeiid  of  falling  upon  that  part  of  the  army 
who  stood  their  ground,  and  breaking  them,  he 
went  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives,t  and  when 
be  should  have  endeaTored  ta  rout  the  main  body 
of  the  Achaeans,  left  his  own  oacovered.  Philo- 
M^xQen,  after  so  indifbrent  a  beginning,  made 
ligbt  of  the  misfortaae,  and  represented  it  as  no 

C,  matter,  thangh  the  day  seemed  to  be  lost 
when  he  saw  what  an  error  the  enemy  com- 
mitted, io  qnitting  their  foot,  and  going  upon  the 
parsttit»  by  which  tbey  left  him  a  good  epeniug, 
oa  did  not  try  to  step  them  in  their  career  after 
the  fugitives,  but  snfiersd  them  to  pass  by.  When 
the  parsuere  were  got  at  a  great  distance,  he 
taaiied  upon  the  Laeedemeniaa  Infantry,  now  left 
aosupported  by  their  right  wing.  Stretching, 
tiisrefQra,  to  the  left,  he  took  them  In  flank,  desti- 
tute as  thay  were  of  a  general,  and  far  from 
expecting  to  ooooe  to  blows;  for  they  thought 
Machanidas  absolutely  sure  of  victory,  when  they 
saw  iiim  apon  the  puieait 

After  ha  had  rooted  this  Infantry  with  great 
daughter  (for  it  is  said  tliat  four  thousand  Lace- 
dmnonlano  were  left  dead  upon  the  spot),  he 
marched  against  Maclianidat,  who  was  now  n- 
tumiBgwIih  his  mercenaries  from  the  pursuit 
There  was  a  broad  and  deep  ditch  between  them, 
where  both  strove  a  while,  the  one  to  get  over  and 
fly,  the  other  Io  hinder  him.  Their  appearance 
was  set  like  that  of  a  combat  between  two  gene- 
lals,  but  between  two  wild  beasts  (or  rather  be- 
tween a  hunter  and  a  wild  beast),  whom  necessity 


*  8be  drape  cb*  nuliaai  harden  on  tb«  groand, 
CIm^  th«  sinmf  umt,  mad  ring  tbe  ihores  aronnd. 
Beck  •bsink  Um  MvfaiidaM  wiUi  diea4  raiiiiiM, 
Aad  from  tho  bfoaa  effulfonc*  turn  tbeit  •jres. 
tnmoTed,  th«  hero  liindles  at  tiie  show, 
Aad  feels  with  rage  divine  hit  boiom  flow; 
Ffoai  kie  faroe  ey«lialU  liviaf  fluaet  expire, 
Aad  flash  iaaaasaat  like  a  etteam  ef  Ilia. 

rM)MBf»i.xi. 


redoces  to  fight  Phttopoimtn  was  tha  gnat 
hunter.  The  tvrant's  horse  being  strong  and 
spirited,  and  violently  spurred  on  both  sides^  ven- 
tured to  leap  into  the  ditch;  and  was  raising  hifl 
fore  feet  in  order  to  gain  the  oppoeite  bank,  wliea 
Simmias  and  Poly«nus,  wlio  always  fought  by 
the  side  of  Phiiopcsmeo,  both  rode  up  and  leveled 
tlieir  spears  against  Machanidas.  But  Philop«e« 
men  prevented  them;  and  perceiving  that  the 
horse,  with  his  head  high  reared,  covered  tlie  tv* 
rant's  body,  he  turced  his  own  a  little,  and  push- 
iug  his  spear  at  him  with  all  his  force,  tumbled 
him  into  the  ditch.  The  Achsans,  in  admiration 
of  this  exploit  and  of  his  conduct  in  the  whole 
action,  set  up  his  statue  in  brass  at  Delphi,  in  the 
attitude  in  which  he  killed  the  tyrant 

It  U  reported,  that  at  the  Nemean  games,  a  IlttIa 
after  he  had  gained  the  battle  of  Mantines,  PhUo* 
pmmen,  then  chosen  general  a  second  time,  and  at 
leisure  on  account  of  that  great  iisetival,  first 
caused  this  phalanx,  in  the  best  order  and  atttie^ 
to  pass  in  review  before  the  Greeks,  and  to  make 
all  the  movements  which  the  art  of  war  tsaehea, 
with  tbe  utmost  vigor  and  agility.  After  this  ha 
entered  the  theater,  while  the  musiolaus  were  con* 
tehding  for  the  prize.  He  was  attended  by  the 
youth  in  their  military  cloaks  and  scarlet  veata. 
Theee  young  men  were  all  well  made,  of  the  same 
age  and  stature,  and  though  tliey  showed  great 
respect  for  their  general,  yet  they  seemed  not  a 
little  elated  themselves  with  the  many  glorious 
battles  they  liad  fought  In  the  moment  that  they 
entered,  Py lades  the  musician  happened  to  ba 
singing  to  his  lyre  the  Peris«  of  Timothetts,*>  and 
was  pronouncing  this  verse  which  begins, 

The  palm  of  liberty  for  Greeoe  I  woa» 

when  the  people,  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  tha 
poetry,  sung  by  a  vok^  equally  excellent,  from 
every  part  of  tlie  theater  turned  their  eyes  upoa 
Philopmmen,  and  welcomed  him  with  the  loudest 
plaudits.  They  caught  in  idea  the  ancient  dignity 
of  Greece,  and  in  their  present  confidence  asplrea 
to  the  lofty  spirit  of  former  times. 

As  young  horses  require  their  accustomed 
riden,  and  are  wild  and  unruly  when  mounted 
by  strengere,  so  tt  was  with  the  Acbaans.  Whea 
their  forces  were  under  any  other  commander,  oa 
every  great  emergency,  they  grew  discontented 
and  looked  about  Tor  PhilopOBmen;  and  if  he  did 
but  make  his  appearance,  they  were  soon  satisfied 
again  and  fitted  for  action  by  the  confidence  which 
they  placed  in  him;  well  knowing  that  he  was  tha 
only  general  whom  their  enemies  durst  not  look 
in  the  face,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  trembU 
at  his  verv  name. 

Philip,*king  of  Macedon,  thinking  he  could 
easily  bring  the  Acheans  under  him  again.  If  Phl- 
iopoemen  was  out  of  the  way,  privately  sent  soma 
persons  to  Argos  to  assassinate  him.  But  thia 
treachery  was  timely  discovered,  and  brought 
upon  Philip  the  hatred  and  contempt  of  all  tha 
Greeks.  The  Boeotians  were  besieging  Megara,  < 
and  hoped  to  be  soon  masten  of  the  place,  when 
a  report,  though  not  a  true  one,  being  spresd 
among  them,  that  Philop<smen  was  approaching 
to  the  relief  of  the  besieged,  they  left  their  scaling- 
ladders  already  planted  against  the  walls,  and  took 
to  flight  Nabis,  who  wac:  tyrant  of  Lacedomon 
after  iVlachauidas,  bad  taken  Messene  by  surprise. 
And  Philopcemen,  who  was  out  of  command,  an* 
deavored  to  penuade  Lyslppus,  theu  general  of 
the  Aehflsans,  to  succor  the  Messeuiana;  but  not 
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fnvtilin^  with  him,  beeanto  he  Mid,  the  enemy 
was  withiD,  and  the  place  irrecoTerably  lest,  he 
went  himself;  taking  with  him  bis  own  citizens, 
who  waited  neither  ror  form  of  law  nor  comniis- 
■Ion,  bat  followed  him  upon  this  natural  principle, 
that  he  who  excels  stioald  always  command. 
When  he  was  got  pretty  near,  Nabis  was  informed 
of  it;  and  not  daring  to  wait,  though  his  army 
lay  quartered  in  the  town,  stole  out  at  another 
gate  with  his  troops,  and  marched  off  precipi> 
tately,  thinking  himself  happy  if  he  could  escape. 
He  did  indeed  escape,  but  Messene  was  rescued. 

Thus  far  everything  is  great  in  the  character 
of  Phllopaemen.  But  as  for  his  going  a  second 
time  into  Crete,  at  the  request  of  the  dortynlans, 
who  were  engaged  in  war,  and  wanted  him  for 
general,  it  has  been  blamed,  either  as  an  act  of 
cowardice,  in  deserting  his  own  country  when  slie 
was  distressed  by  Nabis,  or  as  an  unseasonable 
ambition  to  show  himself  to  strangers.  And  it  is 
true,  the  Megalopolitans  were  then  so  tiaid 
prssaed,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shut  themselves 
np  wiUiin  their  walls,  and  to  sow  corn  in  tlieir 
very  streets;  the  enemy  having  laid  waste  their 
land,  and  encamped  almost  at  their  gates.  Philo- 
poimeu,  therefore;  by  entering  into  the  service  of 
the  Cretans  at  such  a  time,  and  taking  a  command 
beyond  sea,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  pretense 
to  accuse  him  of  basely  flying  from  the  war  at 
home. 

Yet  it  is  said,  that  as  the  Achsans  had  chosen 
other  generals,  Pbilopmmen,  being  unemployed, 
bestowed  his  leisure  upon  the  Gorlynians,  and 
took  a  command  among  them  at  their  request 
For  he  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  idleness,  and 
was  desirous,  above  all  things,  to  keep  his  talents, 
as  a  soldier  and  general,  in  constant  practice. 
This  was  clear  froni  what  he  said  of  Ptolemy. 
Some  were  commending  that  prince  for  daily 
studying  the  art  of  war,  and  improving  his 
strength  by  martial  exercise;  '<Who,".ffiid  he, 
*'  can  praise  a  prince  of  his  age,  that  ii  always 
preparing,  and  never  performs?"' 

The  Megalopolitans,  highly  incensed  at  his  ah- 
■ence,  and  looking  upon  it  as  a  desertion,  were 
inclined  to  pass  an  outlawry  against  him.  But  the 
Achsans  prevented  them  by  sending  their  gene- 
ral* Aristenetus  to  Megalopolis,  who,  though  he 
differed  with  Philopoemen  about  matters  of  govern- 
ment, would  not  suffer  him  to  be  declared  an  outp 
law.  Philopoemen,  finding  himself  neglected  by 
his  citizens,  drew  off  from  them  several  of  the 
neighboring  boroughs,  and  instructed  them  to 
allege  that  they  were  not  comprised  in  their  taxa- 
tions, nor  originally  of  their  dependencies.  But 
assisting  them  to  maintain  this  pretext,  he  lessened 
the  authority  of  Megalopolis  in  the  general  as- 
sembly of  the  Acheeans.  But  these  things  hap- 
pened some  time  after. 

While  he  commanded  the  Oortynians  In  Crete, 
he  did  not,  like  a  Peloponnesian  or  Arcadian, 
make  war  in  an  open  generous  manner,  but  adopt- 
ing the  Cretan  customs,  and  using  their  artifices 
and  sleights,  their  stratagems  and  ambuslies, 
against  themselves,  he  soon  showed  that  their 
devices  were  like  tii^  short-sighted  schemes  of 
children,  when  compared  with  the  long  reach  of 
an  experienced  general. 

Having  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  these 
means,  and  performed  many  exploits  in  that  coun* 
try,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus  with  honor. 
Here  he  found  Philip  beaten  by  T.  Q.  Flaminius, 
and  Nabis  engaffed  in  war  both  with  the  Romans 
ftDd  Achsans.  lie  was  immediately  chosen  gene- 
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ral  of  the  Aehsanf;  Imt  Tentiniag  to  met  t£  abb. 
he  fell  under  the  same  misfortune  with  Epamt- 
nondaa;  he  saw  the  great  ideas  tfast   bad  been 
formed  of  his  courage  and  conduct  vaniah  in  eon- 
sequence  of  his  ill  success  in  a  naval  enga^meat 
Some  say,  indeed,  that  Epaminondas  iraa  anwil- 
llng  that  his  countrymen  should  hava  any  afaare 
of  the  advantages  of  the  sea,  lest  of  good  aoldiea 
(as  Plato  expresses  it)  they  should  become  lice  a* 
tious  and  dissolute  sailors;  and  thereforo  chose  to 
return  from  Asia  and  the  isles,  without  effecting 
anything.    But  Philopoemen  being  peiwiiaded  that 
his  skill  in  the  land  service  would  insura   hia  aac- 
cess  at  sea,  found,  to  his  cost,  how  mnch  experi- 
ence  contributes  to  victory,  and  how  mnch  prae^ 
tice  adds  in  ail  things  to  our  powers.    For  he  was 
not  only  worsted   in  the  sea-fight  for  Trant  t}f 
skill;  but  having  fitted  np  an  old  ship  wiiich  had 
been  a  famous  vessel    forty  yean  before,   and 
manned  it  with  his  townsmen,  it  proved  ao  leaky 
that  they  were  in  danger  of  being  lost.     Finding 
that,  after  this,  the  enemy  despimi  liina  sua  a  man 
who  disclaimed  all  pretentions  at  sea*  and  that 
they  had  insolently  laid  siese  to  Gythiam,  he  set 
sail  again;  and  as  they  did  not  expect   him,  but 
were  dispersed  without  any  precantion,  hy  reason 
of  their  late  victory,  he  landed  in  tlie    ni^t, 
burned  their  camp,  and  killed  a  great  nnmlier  of 
them, 

A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  marchlng^  throngh 
a  difficult  pass,  Nabis  came  suddenly  upon  liim. 
The  Achsans  were  in  great  terror,  thinking-  il 
impossible  to  escape  out  of  so  dangerous  a  pasaam 
which  the  enemy  had  already  seized.    Bat  PhiJo- 
poemen,  making  a  little  halt,  and  seeing  at  once^ 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  showed  Uiat  skill  in 
drawing  up  an  anny  is  the  capital  point  in  the  art 
of  war.    F,or  altering  a  little  the  dispoaition  of 
his  forces,  and  adapting  it  to  the  present  oocasioB« 
without  any  bustle  he  easily  disengaged   them 
from  the  difficulty ;  and  then  falling  upon  tko 
enemy,  put  them  entirely  to  the  rout    Whan  he 
saw  that  they  fled  not  to  the  town,  but  disponed 
themselves  about  the  country;  as  the  ground  was 
woody  and  uneven,  and  on  account  of  the  brooks 
and  ditches  impracticable  for  the  horae,he  did  not 
go  upon  the  pursuit,  but  encamped  before  the 
evening.    Concluding,  however,   that   the  fogi* 
tlves  would  return  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and 
draw  up  In  a  straggling  manner  to  the  city,  he 
placed  in  ambush,  by  the  brooks  and  hills  that 
surrounded  it,  many  parties  of  the  Achsans  with 
their  swords  in  their  hands.    By  this  means  the 
greatest  part  of  the  troops  of  Nabis  were  cutoff; 
for  not  returning  in  a  body,  but  as  the  chance  of 
flight  had  dispersed  them,  tliey  fell  into  th^r  ene- 
mies' hands,  and  were  caught  like  ao  many  binH 
ere  they  could  enter  the  town. 

PhilopoBmen  being  received  on  this  account 
with  great  honor  and  applause  In  all  the  theafeeit 
of  Greece,  It  gave  some  umbrage  to  Flaminius,  a 
man  naturally  ambitious.  For,  as  a  Roman  con- 
sul he  thought  himself  entitled  to  mnch  greater 
marks  of  distinction  among  the  Achsans  than  a 
man  of  Arcadia,  and  that,  as  a  public  benefactor, 
he  was  infinitely  above  him  :  having  by  one 
proclamation  set  free  all  that  part  of  Greece 
which  had  been  enslaved  by  Philip  and  the  Mace- 
donians. After  this,  Flaminius  made  peace  with 
Nabis;  and  Nabis  was  assassiuated  by  the  JEt^ 
Hans.  Hereupon  Sparta  being  in  great  confusion, 
Phllop«Bmen  seizing  the  opportunity,  came  upon 
it  with  his  army,  and,  partly  by  force^  and  partly 
by  persuasion,  brought  that  city,  to  join  in  the 
Achsan  league.  The  gaining  over  a  city  of  such 
dignity  and  power  made  him  perfectly  ad«ed 
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Admua.  And,  Indeed,  Si 
an  acqnisitioa  of  vast  importuice  to  Achaia,  of 
whieh  she  k  now  become  a  member.  It  wan  also 
a  gratefiil  seirice  to  the  principal  Lacedsmouians, 
who  hoped  now  to  bare  him  for  tho  guardian  of 
their  libertj.  For  which  reason,  having  sold  the 
house  and  goods  of  Nabis,  by  a  public  decree, 
they  gave  the  money,  which  amounted  to  a  hun- 
dred and  ta^enty  talents,  to  Philopmmen,  and  de- 
termined to  send  it  by  persona  deputed  from  their 
Vody. 

On  this  occasion  it  appeared  how  clear  his  in- 
tegrity was,  that  he  not  only  seemed,  but  was  a 
TirtnoQS  roan.  For  not  one  of  the  Spartans 
chose  to  speak  to  a  person  of  his  character  about 
a  pRaeat;  but  afraid  of  tlie  office,  the^  all  excus- 
ed theraeelves,  and  put  it  upon  Timolaus,  to 
whom  be  was  bound  by  the  rites  of  hospitality. 
Timolaus  went  to  Megalopolis,  and  was  enter- 
tataed  at  Fhilopcemen's  house ;  but  when  he  ob- 
served the  gravity  of  his  discourse,  the  simplicity 
of  his  diet,  and  his  integrity  of  manners,  quite 
tmpregnable  to  the  attacks  and  deceits  of  money, 
he  said  not  a  word  about  the  present,  but  haviug 
assigned  anotiier  cause  for  his  coming,  returned 
home.  He  was  sent  a  second  time,  but  could  not 
■Mnlinn  the  money.  In  a  third  visit  he  brought 
il  oot  with  mneh  difficulty,  and  declared  the  be- 
aevolence  of  Sparta  to  him.  Philopsmen  beard 
with  pleasure  what  he  had  to  say,  but*  immedi- 
ately went  hinoself  to  the  people  of  Lacedemon, 
and  adrised  them  not  to  try  to  tempt  good  men 
with  money,  who  were  already  their  friends,  and 
of  whose  virtues  they  might  freely  avail  them- 
selves; bnt  to  buy  and  corrupt  ill  men,  who  op* 
posed  their  measures  in  council,  that,  thus  si- 
teneed,  they  ntight  give  them  less  trouble;  it  being 
mneh  better  to  stop  the  mouths  of  their  enemies 
than  of  their  friends.  Such  was  PhllopcBmen's 
Qontempt  of  money. 

Some  time  after,  Diophaues,  being  general  of 
the  Achceans,  and  hearing  that  the  Lacedsmoni- 
ue  had  thoaghts  of  withdrawing  from  the  league, 
determined  to  cliastise  them.*  Meanwliile  they 
piepaied  for  war  and  raised  great  commotions  in 
r^loponnesos.  Philopcemen  tried  to  appease  Dio- 
pbmaem  and  keep  him  quiet:  representing  to  him, 
**That  while  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were 
contending  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  with  two  socli 
newerfui  armies,  an  Achtsan  general  should  turn 
nie  attention  to  them;  and,  instead  of  lighting  up 
a  war  at  home,  should  overlook  and  pass  by  some 
real  injories."  When  he  found  that  Diophanes 
did  not  hearken  to  him,  but  marched  along  with 
Flamlnins  into  Laconia,  and  that  they  took  their 
route  toward  Sparta,  he  did  a  thing  that  cannot  be 
Tindlcated  by  law  and  strict  justice,  but  which  dis- 
eovets  a  great  and  noble  daring.  He  got  into  the 
town  himself,  and,  though  but  a  private  man, 
•hut  the  gates  against  an  Achean  general  and  a 
Roman  consul;  liealed  the  divisions  among  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  brought  tliem  back  to  the 
lengne. 

Yet,  afterward,  when  he  was  general  himself, 
upon  some  new  subject  of  complaint  against  that 
people,  he  restored  their  exiles,  and  put  eighty 
citizens  to  death,  as  Polybius  tells  us;  or,  accord- 
ing to  Aristocrates,  three  hundred  and  fifty.  He 
dmioliBhed   their  walls,    took  from    tliem  great 

Sit  of  their  territory,  and  added  it  to  that  of 
egalopolia  All  who  had  been  made  free  of 
8ptfta  by  the  tyrants  he  disfranchised,  and  carri- 
•d  into  Achaia;  except  three  thousand  who  refus- 

*  Tbt  tsma  rear,  Csin*  Llvini,  witli  ths  Ssmaa  flsst, 
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•d  to  quit  th^plaee,  and  those  hs  Mid  for  sbves. 
By  way  of  insult,  as  it  were,  upon  Sparta,  with 
the  money  arising  thenoe  he  built  a  portico  in 
Megalopolis.  Pursuing  his  vengeance  against 
that  unhappy  people,  who  had  already  suffered 
more  than  Uiey  deserved,  he  added  one  cruel  and 
most  unjust  thing  to  fill  up  the  measure  of  it;  he 
destroyed  their  constitution.  He  abolished  the 
discipline  of  Lycurgus,  compelled  them  to  give 
their  children  and  youth  an  Achean  education, 
instead  of  that  of  their  own  country,  being  per- 
suaded that  their  spirit  could  never  be  bu moled 
while  they  adhered  to  the  institutions  of  their 
great  lawgiver.  Thus  brought  by  the  weight  of 
their  calamities  to  have  the  sinews  of  their  city 
cut  by  Philoposmen,  they  grew  tame  and  submis^ 
sive.  Sometime  after,  indeed,  upon  application  to 
the  Romans,  they  shook  off  the  Achoan  customs, 
and  re-established  their  ancient  ones,  as  far  as  it 
could  be  done,  after  so  much  misery  and  corrup- 
tion. 

When  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  war 
with  Antiochus  in  Greece,  Philopounen  was  in  a 
private  station.  And  when  he  saw  Antiochus  sit 
still  at  Chelcla,  and  spend  his  time  in  youthful 
love  and  a  marriage  unsuitable  to  his  years,  whilt 
the  Syrians  roamed  from  town  to  town  without 
discipline  and  without  officers,  and  minded  noth- 
ing but  their  pleasures,  he  repined  extremely  that 
he  was  not  then  general  of  the  Acheans,  and 
scrupled  not  to  declare  that  he  envied  the  Romans 
their  victory:  "For  had  I  been  In  command," 
said  he,  "  I  would  have  cut  them  ail  in  pieces  la 
the  taverns."  After  Antiochus  was  overcome, 
the  Romans  pressed  still  harder  upon  Greece, 
and  hemmed  in  the  Achaans  with  their  power: 
the  orators  too  inclined  to  their  interest  Under 
the  auspices  of  Heaven,  their  strength  prevailed 
over  all;  and  the  point  was  at  hand,  where  for- 
tune, who  hud  long  veered,  was  to  stand  still.*— 
In  these  circumstances,  PhilopcBmen,  like  a  good 
pilot,  struggled  with  the  times.  Sometimes  be 
was  forced  to  give  way  a  little  and  yield  to  the 
times,  but  on  most  occasions  maintaining  the  con- 
flict, he  endeavored  to  drew  all  that  were  consid- 
erable either  for  their  eloquence  or  riches,  to  the 
side  of  liberty.  Aristaenetus  the  Megalopolitan, 
who  had  great  interest  among  the  Aohsans,  but 
always  courted  the  Romans,  declared  it  in  coun- 
cil as  his  opinion,  "  That  they  ought  not  to  be 
opposed  or  disobliged  in  anything.  Philopmmea 
beard  him  with  silent  indignation;  and,  at  last, 
when  he  could  refrain  no  longer,  said  to  him, 
"  And  why,  in  such  haste,  wretched  man,  to  see 
an  end  of  Greece  !  **  Mauius,*  the  Roman  con- 
sul, after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  moved  the 
Achieans  to  permit  the  Lacedsmoniau  exiles  to 
return,  and  Titus  seconded  him  in  his  applica- 
tion; but  Philop«Bmen  opposed  it,  not  out  of  any 
ill  will  to  the  exiles,  but  because  be  was  willing 
they  should  be  indebted  for  that  benefit  to  him- 
self and  the  Acheans,  and  not  to  the  favor  of 
Titus  and  the  Romans.  For  the  next  year,  when 
he  was  general  himself,  he  restored  them.  Thus 
his  gallant  spirit  led  him  to  contend  with  the  pre- 
vailing powers. 

He  was  elected  general  of  the  Acheans,  the 
eighth  time,  when  seventy  years  of  ase;  and  now 
he  hoped  not  only  to  para  the  year  of  his  magis- 
tracy without  war,  but  the  remainder  of  his  life 
in  quiet  For  as  the  forca  of  distempers  abates 
with  the  strength  of  the  body,  so  in  the  states  of 
Gieece,  the  spirit  of  contention  failed  with  their 
power.     Some  avenging  deity,  however,   threw 
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Un  down  «t  lait,  Ifltt  one  who,  witli  mttehleM 
•p«ed,  rani  OTer  Che  nee,  and  itttmhlee  at  the 
goal.  It  feema,  that  being  in  company  where  a 
eertein  general  was  mentioned  aa  an  extraordinary 
man,  Pbllopcamen  said,  <*  There  was  no  great  ae- 
'  eaant  to  be  made  of  a  man  who  snffeied  him- 
aetf  to  be  taken  alive.'*  A  few  daya  after  this, 
Dinocratee  the  Messeniau,  who  was  particularly 
on  ill  terms  with  Phllopcemf^n,  and,  indeed,  not 
Qpon  good  onea  with  any  one,  by  reason  of  his 
profligate  and  wicked  life,  fonnd  means  to  draw 
Messene  off  from  the  league;  and  it  was  also  said 
that  he  was  going  to  seize  a  place  called  Colonls.* 
PhilopoBmen  was  tlien  at  Argos,  sick  of  a  fever; 
bat  upon  this  news  he  poshed  to  Megalopolis, 
and  reached  it  In  one  day,  though  it  was  at  the 
distance  of  four  hundred  furlongs.  From  thence 
he  presently  drew  out  a  body  of  horse,  consisting 
of  the  nobility,  but  all  young  men,  who  from  a^ 
faction  to  his  person  aiid  ambition  for  glory,  fol- 
lowed him  as  volunteers.  With  these  he  marched 
toward  Messene,  and  meeting  Dinocntes  on  Evan- 
der's  hiil,t  he  attacked  and  put  him  to  flight- 
But  five  hundred  men,  who  ruarded  the  flatconn- 
try,  suddenly  coming  up,  the  others,  who  were 
routed,  seeing  them,  rallied  sgain  about  the  hills. 
Hereupon,  rhlloposmen,  afraid  of  being  sur- 
rounded, and  deairous  of  saving  bis  young  caval- 
ry, retreated  upon  rough  and  difficult  ground, 
while  lie  was  In  the  rear,  oftsn  turning  upon  the 
•nemy,  and  endeavoring  to  draw  them  entirely 
Upon  himself.  Yet  none  of  them  dared  to  en- 
eounter  him;  they  only  shouted  and  rode  about 
him  at  a  distance.  As  he  odea  faced  about,  and 
left  his  main  body,  on  account  of  his  young 
men,  each  of  whom  he  was  sollcKons  to  put  out 
of  danger,  at  last  lie  found  himself  alone  amidst  a 
number  of  the  enemy.  Even  then  they  durst 
not  attack  him  hand  to  hand,  but,  hurling  their 
darts  at  a  distance,  they  drove  him  upon  steep 
and  craggy  phicea,  where  lie  could  scarcely  make 
his  horse  go,  though  he  spurred  him  continu- 
ally. He  was  still  active  through  exercise,  and 
*  for  that  reason  his  age  was  no  hindrance  to  his 
escape;  but  beincr  weakened  by  sickness,  and  ex- 
tremelv  fatigued  with  his  journey,  his  horse 
thraw  him,  now  heavy  and  encumbered,  upon  the 
atonea^  His  head  was  wounded  with  the  fall,  and 
he  lay  a  long  time  speechless,  so  that  the  enemy, 
thinking  him  dead,  began  to  turn  him,  in  order 
to  strip  him  of  his  arms.  But  flndinof  that  he 
raised  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes,  they  gath- 
ered thick  about  him,  bound  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  and  led  him  off  with  such  unworthy 
treatment  and  gross  abuse,  as  Philoposmen  could 
nevei^ave  supposed  he  should  come  to  sufler, 
even  from  Dinocrates. 

The  Messenians  elated  at  the  news,  flocked  to 
the  gates.  But  when  they  saw  Philopoftmen 
drag^  along  in  a  manner  so  unworthy  of  the 
glory  of  his  achievements  and  trophies,  most  of 
them  were  touched  with  pity  and  compassion  for 
his  misfortune.  They  shed  tears,  and  contemned 
all  human  greatness  as  a  faithless  support,  as  van- 
ity, and  nothing.  Their  tean,  by  little  and  little, 
turned  to  kind  words,  and  they  began  to  say,  they 
ought  to  remember  his  former  k^nefits,  and  the 
liberty  he  had  procured  them  by  expelling  the  ty- 


*  There  ii  no  such  place  koown  as  Cohmig.  Livy  (lib. 
30.)  calls  It  CoroM;  and  Plotarch  probably  wrote  Corona^ 
er  Corcnis.  Btrabo  mentions  the  latter  as  a  place  in  the 
aeighborhood  of  Messene. 

t  Evander't  kill  is  Hkevrise  unknown.  Polybias,  and 
aAer  him  Pansanine,  mentions  a  hill  called  Evau  (which 
aamo  it  probably  had  from  Ibo  orios  of  tke  Bacchanals), 
not  far  ftooi  Meateae. 


nut  Nabls.  A  few  there  were»  todeed,  who,  tt 
gratify  Dinocrates,  talked  of  pattinf  PhaopomeB 
to  torture  and  to  death,  as  a  dangerooa  and  im- 

Elacable  enemy,  and  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by 
Hnocrates,  If  he  escaped  after  bein^  made  pris- 
oner, and  treated  with  such  indignity.  At  last 
they  put  him  in  a  dungeon  called  the  Treaswy,* 
which  had  neither  air  nor  light  from  witlioat,aod 
which  having  no  doors  was  closed  with  a  groa 
stone.  In  this  dungeon  they  ahut  him  np  with 
the  stone,  and  placed  a  guard  aroand  it. 

Meanwhile,  the  Achean  cavalry  recollecting 
themselves  after  their  flight,  found  thmt  Philopce- 
men  was  not  with  them,  and  probably  might  have 
lost  his  life.  They  made  a  stand,  and  calied  him 
with  loud  cries,  blaming  each  other  for  making  a 
base  and  shameful  esca^.-e,  by  abandoniog  their 
general,  who  had  been  prodigal  of  his  own  life 
in  order  to  save  theirs.  By  much  search  and 
inquiry  about  the  country,  they  got  intelligence 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  carried  the  heavy 
news  to  the  states  of  Achaia;  who,  considering  it 
as  the  greatest  of  losses,  resolved  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  demand  him  of  the  MeaoL^niana;  and  in 
the  meantime  prepared  for  war. 

While  the  Acheans  were  taking  these  resofa- 
tions,  Dinocrates,  who  most  of  all  dreaded  time, 
as  the  thing  most  likely  to  save  Phllop%«men,  de- 
termined to  be  beforehand  with   the  league.^ 
Therefore,  when  night  was  come,  and  the  multi- 
tude retired,  he  opened  the  dungeon,  and  sent  in 
one  of  his  servants  with  a  dose  of  poison,  und  or- 
den  not  to  leave  hkn  until  he  had  taken  it    Phi- 
lopoBmen was  laid  down   in  his  cloak,  but  not 
asleep;  vexation  and  resentment  kept  him  Bwake. 
When  he  saw  the  light  and  a  man  atandiog  by 
him  with  a  cup  of  poison,  he  raised  himself  np, 
as  well  as  his  weakness  woold  permit,  and,  ncelr- 
ing  the  cup,  asked  him,  "  Whether  he  had  heard 
anything  of  his  cavalry,  and  particularly  of  Ly- 
cortas?**    The  executioner  answering  that  they 
almost  all  escaped,  he  nodded  his  head  in  sign  of 
satisfaction;  and  looking  kindly  upon  kfm  said, 
**  Thou  bringest  good  tidings,  and  we  are  not  in 
all  respects  unhappy.'*  Without  uttering  another 
word,  or  breathing  the  least  sigh,  he  drank  off  the 
poison,  and  lay  down  again.    He   was  alrosdv 
brought  so  low  that  he  could  not  make  mnch 
strnggle  with  the  fatal  dose,  and  it  dispatched  b!m 
presently. 

The  news  of  his  death  filled  all  Achaia  with 
grief  and  lamentation.  All  the  youth  imme- 
diately repaired  with  the  deputies  of  the  several 
cities  to  Megalopolis,  where  they  resolved,  with- 
out loss  of  time,  to  take  their  revenge.  For  this 
purpose,  having  chosen  Lycortasf  for  their  gene- 
ral, they  entermi  Messene,  and  ravaged  the  coan- 
try,  until  the  Messenians  with  one  consent  opened 
their  sates  and  received'  them.  Dinocrates  pre- 
venteo  their  revenge  by  killing  himself:  and  thoae 
who  voted  for  having  Phllopoemen  put  to  death, 
followed  his  example.  But  such  as  were  for  hav- 
ing him  put  to  the  torture,  were  taken  by  Lyoo^ 
tas,  and  reserved  for  more  painful  punishmeDti. 

Wiien  they  had  burned  his  remains,  they  pat 
the  ashes  in  an  urn,  and  returned  not  in  a  dii* 
orderly  and  promiscuous  manner,  but  uniting  t 
kind  of  triumphal  march  with  the  funeral  so- 
lemnity.   Firat  came  the  foot  with  crowns  o( 


*  The  pnblio  troasaro  was  kept  tliere;  aad  it  wai  ihttt^ 
with  an  immense  stone,  moved  to  it  by  an  eaxine.  Im 
lib.  xxxix. 

t  This  was  in  tke  second  year  of  the  haadred  end  (cstf 
ninth  Olympiad.  Lycortas  was  father  to  Polybins  the  Us 
torian,  who  was  In  the  aetioh,  saA  siifkt  ka  tkia  aii^ 
twoaty  yean  of  SfS. 


TrrUB  QjDIlf CTIUB  FLAMIinDB. 


^  OB  Ibeir  hm^  and  tean  in  their  •yet; 
^nd  attended  by  their  captive  enemieB  In  fetten. 
Poly  hi  aa,  the  gaaenl'B  son,  with  the  principal 
Achcans  aboat  him,  carried  the  nrn,  wbich  wm 
adorned  with  ribbons  and  garlands,  so  that  it  was 
liardlj  yisible.  The  march  was  dosed  by  the 
caTalrj  completely  armed  and  superbly  mounted; 
tbey  neither  expressed  in  their  looks  the  melan- 
choly of  aach  a  mourning  nor  the  joy  of  a  Tictory. 
The  people  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  their 
way,  flocked  oat,  as  if  it  had  been  to  meet  him  re- 
tumiag  from  a  glorious  campaign,  touched  the 
UTS  with  Tnat  reepect,  and  conducted  it  to  Mega- 
lopolis. The  old  men,  the  women,  and  children, 
who  joined  the  procession,  raised  such  a  bitter 
lameotatlon.  Chat  it  spread  through  the  army,  and 
wai  19-echoed  by  the  city,  which,  beside  her  grief 
for  Pbiiopoemon,  bemoaned  her  own  calamity,  as 
in  hjm  abe  thought  she  iost  the  chief  rank  and 
hdaenee  among  the  Achsans. 


Hto  interment  wm  ■attaUa  to  bla  dlgalty,  aad 
the  Mesfsnian  prisonen  were  stoned  to  death  at 
his  tomb.  Many  statoes  were  set  up,  and  many 
honon  decreed  him  by  the  Grecian  cities.  Bat 
when  Greece  was  involved  in  the  dreadful  mis- 
fortunes of  Corinth,  a  certain  Roman  attempted 
to  get  them  all  pulled  down,*  accusing  him  in 
form,  as  if  he  had  been  alive,  of  implacable  enmity 
to  the  Romans.  When  be  had  fiuhihed  the  impeac»* 
meat,  and  Polybins  had  answered  his  calumnies, 
neither  Mummius  nor  his  lieutenants  would  suf- 
fer the  monumente  of  so  illustrious  a  man  to  be 
defaced,  though  he  had  opposed  both  Flaminlua 
and  Glabrio  not  a  little.  For  they  made  a  proper 
distinction  between  virtue  and  interest,  between 
honor  and  advantage;  well  concluding,  that  re- 
wards and  grateful  acknowledgmeute  are  always 
due  from  persons  obliged  to  tiieir  benefactors,  and 
honor  and  respect  from  men  of  merit  to 
other.    So  much  conoening  Fhilopomen* 


TITUS  QUINCTTOS  FLAMINroS. 


The  penoD  whom  we  put  In  parallel  with  Phi- 
1op(Emen,  is  Tltoa  Qnlactius  Flaminius.*    Those 
who  tre  deslroua   of  being  acquainted  with  his 
eonntenance  and  figure^  need  but  look  upon  the 
ttiiae  in  brasa,  which  la  erected  at  Rome  with  a 
Greek  Inscription    upon  it^  opposite  the  draft 
Mszisnif ,  near  the  great  stetne  of  Apollo,  wbich 
va  brou^t  from  Carthage.    As  to  his  diiposi- 
tioa  he  was  quick  both  to  resent  an  Injury,  and 
to  do  a  service.     But  his  resentment  was  not  in 
■U  respecto   like  his  aflection,  for  he  punished 
Bghtly.and  soon  forgot  the  oifense;  but  his  at- 
tKhmento  and  aervices  were  lastiog  and  complete. 
For  the  persons  whom  he  had  obliged  he  ever  re- 
tuned  akind  regard;  as  if,  instead  of  receiving, 
tliev  had  conferred  a  favor;  and  considering  them 
ai  his  greatest  treasure,  he  was  alwavs  ready  to 
protect  and  to  promote  them.    Naturally  covetous 
of  honor  and  fame,  and  not  choosing  to  let  others 
have  any  share  in  his  great  and  good  actions,  he 
took  more  pleasure  in  those  whom  he  could  assist, 
than  In   those  who  could  give   him  assistence; 
looklnc  upon  the  former  as  persons  who  afforded 
room  tor  the  ezertton  of  virtue,  and  the  latter  as 
his  rivals  in  glory. 

From  his  youth  he  was  trained  up  to  the  pro- 
fession of  arms.  For  Rome  having  then  manv 
important  wars  upon  her  hands,  her  youth  betook 
thnnselves  by  times  to  arms,  and  hiad  early  op- 
portunities to  qualify  themselves  to  command, 
xlaminins  served  like  the  rest,  and  was  first  a 
J^onary  tribune,  under  the  consul  Mareelius,f 
In  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Marcellus  fell  into  an 
ambuscade  and  was  slain;  after  which  Flamlnius 
was  appointed  governor  of  Tarentam,  newly  re- 
taken, and  of  the  country  about  it  In  this 
commission  he  ^w  no  less  famous  for  his  ad- 
iniiustration  of  justice  than  for  his  military  skill, 
for  which  reason  he  was  appointed  chief  airector 
of  the  two  colonies  that  were  sent  to  the  cities  of 
Namia  and  Cossa. 


*  Tkit  happened  thirty-ceTen  yean  after  bit  deatli,  that 
la,  ika  MODBd  jear  of  the  kmidrad  and  forty-elfhth  Olynif 
_^ .  —  ^„   ,_   I  ^^  toty-lhre  y«af«  befae  the  OhriaUss 


This  Inspired  him  with  sooh  lofty  thongfata, 
that,  overlooking  the  ordinary  previous  steps  by 
which  young  men  ascend,  I  mean  the  offices  of 
tribune,  pmtor,  and  ndile,  he  aimed  directly  at 
the  consulship.  Supported  by  those  colonlsto,  Im 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate.  But  the  trf- 
Dunes  Fulvlus  and  Maalius  opposed  him,  insistinf 
that  it  was  a  straage  and  unlward-of  thing,  for  a 
man  so  young,  who  wes  not  yet  initiated  in  tlia 
first  mysteries  of  governmont,  to  intrude,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  Into  the  highest  office  of  the 
stote.  The  senate  referred  the  afiair  to  tiie  suf- 
frsges  of  the  people ;  and  the  people  elected  him 
consul,  though  he  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old, 
with  Sextus%lius.  The  lote  being  cast  for  the 
provinces,  the  war  with  Philip  and  the  Mae^ 
donians  fell  to  Flaminins;  and  this  happened  veiy 
fortunately  for  the  Roman  people;  as  that  depart- 
ment required  a  general  who  did  not  want  to  do 
evervthing  by  force  and  violence,  but  rather  by 
gentleness  and  persuasion.  For  Macedonia  fnr^ 
nished  Philip  with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for 
his  warp,  but  Greece  was  his  principal  dependence 
for  a  war  of  any  length.  She  it  was  that  supplied 
him  with  money  and  provisions,  with  strongholds 
and  places  of  retreat,  and,  in  a  word,  with  all  the 
materials  of  war.  So  that  if  she  could  not  be 
disengaged  from  Philip,  the  war  with  him  could 
not    be  decided    by  single  battle.     Beside,  the 


« It  ovfht  to  be  written  FjsmMmw,  net  F/emiaiss. 
Polybini,  Livy,  and  all  the  other  hitU>riant»  write  it  Flmm^ 
mirniu.  Indeed,  the  Ftaminii  were  a  very  different  familj 
fh>m  the  Flamininil.  The  former  were  patricians,  the  latter 
plebainnt.  Caini  Flamlaini,  who  wu  killed  in  the  battle 
at  the  lake  of  Thraiymenni,  was  of  the  plebeian  Iknily. 
Beside,  some'  mannseripu,  for  insunce  the  Volcob,  aa 
Anon.,  and  one  that  Dacier  eonsnlted,  have  it  Flanuniaai, 
which  wonid  be  snlBcient  avthority  to  eorrect  it.  But  that 
woald  occasion  some  Inconvenience,  beeanse  Plotarch  has 
called  him  Flaminins  in  other  places,  as  well  as  here,  is 
his  life;  and,  indeed,  several  modern  writers  have  done  tJM 
same. 

t  He  was  appointed  a  tribune  at  the  a^e  of  twenty,  in  the 
fourth  year  or  the  hundred  and  ibfty.seoond  Olvmpiad. 
Conseqoently,  he  was  bom  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred 
and  thirty  eighth  Olympiad,  which  was  the  year  of  Rome 
S&S.  Livy  ulls  US,  that  ho  was  thirty-tlime  yean  ef  age* 
whea  he  proclaimed  liberty  to  Gieso» 
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PLUTARCH'S    LIVES, 


OiMks  M  ]ptt  hMl  but  Ifttk  aeqiialntaiioe  with  the 
Rommns:  It  was  now  first  to  be  eetablished  by  the 
IntBiooane  of  boslneei:  and,  tbeieforr,  they  would 
not  ao  soon  have  embraced  a  foreign  authority, 
iaatead  of  that  they  had  been  ao  long  accustomed 
to,  If  the  Roman  feneral  had  not  been  a  man  of 
neat  food  natore,  who  was  more  ready  to  avail 
himself  of  treaty  than  of  the  sword,  who  had  a 
persuasive  manner  where  he  applied,  and  was 
afikble  and  easy  of  access  when  applied  to,  and 
who  had  a  constant  and  invariable  regard  to  justice. 
But  this  will  better  appear  from  his  actions  thern- 
■elves.  • 

Titus  finding  that  Sulpitlns  and  Publius,*  his 
predecessors  in  command,  had  not  entered  Mace- 
donia until  late  in  the  season,  and  then  did  not 
Brooeeute  the  war  with  vigor,  but  spent  their  time 
in  skirmishing  to  gain  some  particular  post  or 
pass,  to  Interoept  some  provisions,  determined  not 
to  act  lilie  them.  They  had  wasted  the  year  of 
their  consulate  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new 
honors,  and  in  the  administration  of  domestic 
affairs,  and  toward  the  cloae  of  the  year  they  re- 
paired to  their  proviDce;  by  which  artifice  they 
£»t  their  command  continued  another  year,  being 
e  first  year  in  character  of  consul,  and  the 
•econd  of  proconsul.  But  Titus,  ambitious  to 
distinguish  nls  consulship  by  some  important  ex- 
pedition, left  the  honors  and  prerogatives  he  had 
In  Rome;  and. having  requested  the  senate  to  per- 
mit his  brother  Lucius  to  command  the  naval 
foraes,  and  selected  three  thousand  men,  as  yet  in 
Aill  vigor  and  spirits,  and  the  glory  of  the  field, 
from  those  troops,  who,  under  Scipio,  had  sub- 
dued Asdrubal  in  Spain,  and  Hannibal  in  Africa, 
lie  crossed  the  sea,  and  got  safe  into  Epiros. 
There  he  found  PubJius  encamped  over  against 
Philip,  who  had  been  a  long  time  defending  the 
fords  of  the  river  Apsus  and  the  adjoining  straits; 
mnd  that  Pnblius  liad  not  been  able  to  effect  any- 
thing by  reason  of  the  natural  strength  of  the 
place. 

Titus  having  taken  the  command  of  the  army, 
ud  sent  Publius  home,  set  himself  to  consider 
the  nature  of  the  country.  Its  natural  fortifica- 
tions are  equal  to  those  of  Tempe,  but  it  is  not 
like  Tempe  in  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and  groves, 
»nd  the  verdure  of  valleys  and  delicious  meads. 
To  the  right  and  left  there  is  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  between  which  there  is  a  deep  and 
long  channel.  Down  this  runs  the  river  Apsus, 
like  the  Peneus,  both  in  its  appearance  and  rapidity. 
It  covera  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  each  side,  so  that 
thera  is  left  only  a  narrow  craggy  path,  cut  out 
close  by  the  stream,  which  is  not  easy  for  an  array 
to  pass  at  any  time,  and,  when  guarded.  Is  not 
passable  at  all. 

There  were  some,  therefore,  who  advised  Fla- 
mini  us  to  take  a  compass  through  Dassaretis  along 
the  Lycus,  which  was  an  easy  passage.  But  he 
was  afraid  that  if  he  removed  too  far  n-om  the  sei 
Into  a  country  that  was  barren  and  little  culti 
▼ated,  while  Philip  avoided  a  battle  he  might  come 
to  want  provisions,  and  be  constrained,  like  the 
general  before  hini,  to  retreat  to  the  sea,  without 
effecting  anything.  This  determined  him  to  make 
his  way  up  the  mountains  sword  in  hand,  and  to 
force  a  passage.  But  Philip's  army  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  bights,  showered  down  their  darts 
and  arrows  upon  the  Romans  from  every  quarter. 
Several  sharp  contests  ensued,  in  which  many 
were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  but  none 
that  were  likely  to  be  decisive. 

*  Pnblius  Snlnitioi  Galba  was  censol  two  yean  befwe. 
Pvblias  VtlHoi  Tappnlai  wai  consul  tb«  ysar  afUr  Snipiiioi 
aad  next  before  Flaminiiia. 


In  the  ineantlme,  some  ahepfaai^  of  &(■» 
mountains  came  to  the  consul  with  a  discovery 
of  a  winding  way,  neglected  by  th«  enemy,  by 
which  they  promised  to  bring  his  ann>  to  the  top 
in  three  days  at  the  farthest.  And  to  confirm  ihe 
truth  of  what  they  had  said,  they  broaght  Cliaropa 
the  son  of  Machalus,  prince  of  the  Epirots;  wiio 
was  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  and  privately  fiBsisled 
them  out  of  fear  of  Philip.  As  Flaminlaa  could 
confide  in  him,  he  sent  away  a  tribnne  Mriih  four 
thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse.  The 
shepherds  In  bonds  led  the  way.  In  the  day-time 
they  lay  still  in  the  hollows  of  the  woods,  and  in 
the  night  they  marched;  for  the  moon  was  thea 
at  full.  Flaminius  having  detached  this  pvty, 
let  his  main  body  rest  the  three  dayv,  and  only 
liad  some  slight  skirmishes  with  the  enemy  to  Cake 
up  their  attention.  But  the  day  that  he  expected 
those  who  had  taken  the  circuit  to  appear  apon 
the  bights,  he  drew  out  his  forces  early,  both  tim 
heavy  and  light^^umed,  and  dividing*  them  into 
three  parts,  himself  led  the  van;  marching  bif 
ong  the  narrowest  path  by  the  side  of  the 


river.  The  Macedonians  galled  him  with  their 
darts;  but  he  maintained  the  combat  notwitstand* 
ing  the  disadvantage«of  ground;  and  the  other  two 
parties  fought  with  all  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and 
clung  to  the  rocks  with  astonishing  ardor. 

In  the  meantime  the  sun  aroae,  and  a  smoto 
appeared  at  a  distance,  not  very  strong,  but  like 
the  mist  of  the  hills.    Being  on  the  back  of  the 
enemy,  tliey  did  not  observe  it,  for  it  came  from 
the  troops  who  had  reached  the  top.     Amidst  the 
fatigue  of  the  engagement,  the  Romans  were  la 
doubt  whether  it  was  a  signal  or  not,  but  they  in- 
clined to  believe  it  the  thing  they  wished.     Aod 
when  they  saw  it  increase,  so  as  to  darken  the 
air,  and  to  mount  higher  and  higher,  they  wen 
well  assured  that  it  came  from  the  fires  which 
their  friends  had  lighted.     Hereupon  they  set  «p 
loud  shouts,  and  charging  the  enemy  with  greater 
vigor,  pushed  them  into  the  most  craggy  places. 
The  shouts  were  re-echoed  by  those  iwhind  at  the 
top  of  the  mountain.    And  now  the  Slacedoniaflf 
fled  with  the  utmost  precipiutiou.      Yet  thera 
were  not  above  two  thousand  slain,  the  puisnit 
being  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  the  asces^ 
The  Romans,  however,  pillaged  the  camp,  seized 
the  money  and  slaves,  and  became  absolute  mas- 
ters of  the  pass. 

They  then  traversed  all  Epirus,  but  with  such 
order  aud  discipline,  that  though  they  were  at  a 
great  distance  from  their  ships  and  the  sea,  and 
had  not  the  usual  monthly  allowance  of  corn,  or 
convenience  of  marketsj  yet  they  spared  the 
country,  which  at  the  same  time  abounded  i^ 
everything.  For  Flamfnius  was  informed  thai 
Philip,  in  bis  passage,  or  rather  flight,  throogh 
Thessaly,  had  compelled  the  people  to  quit  their 
habitations,  and  retire  to  the  mountains,  luui 
burned  the  towns,  and  had  given  as  plunder  to  his 
men  what  was  too  heavy  or  cumbereome  to  be 
carried  off,  and  so  had  in  a  manner  yielded  ap  Um 
country  to  the  Romans.  The  Consul,  therefors, 
made  a  point  of  it  to  prevail  with  his  men  to  spars 
it  as  Iheir  own,  to  march  through  it  as  land  ahndy 
ceded  to  them. 

The  event  soon  showed  the  benefit  of  this  good 
order.  For  as  soon  as  they  entered  Thessaly,  alt 
its  cities  declared  for  them;  and  the  Greeks  withk 
ThermopylsD  longed  for  the  protection  of  Fla- 
minius, and  gave  up  their  hearts  to  him.  1%« 
Acbieans  renounced  their  alliance  with  Philipi 
and  by  a  solemn  decree  resolved  to  take  part  with 
the  Romans  againat  him.  And  though 'the  Jito- 
Uansi  who  at  uat  time  were  strongly  attached  t» 
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>  imde  Om  OpOBtiaiw  kb  offer  to  gar* 
riBOB  and  ffefend  their  city,  they  refused  it;  and 
having  aenl  for  Flominiofiy  put  themaelyes  in  his 
hBBda. 

It  la  reported  of  Pyrrhos,  when  from  an  emi- 

Beiice  be  bad  first  a  prospect  of  the  disposition  of 

the   Rotmui  army,  thiU  be  said,  *<  I  see  nothing 

barbarian- like  in  tlie  raniiB  of  these  barbariaua.'^ 

ladeed,  all   who  once  saw  Flamiuias,  spoke  of 

him    in   Ui^;  same  terms.    They  had   heard  the 

Mac^onians  repreaeut  him  as  the  fierce  comman« 

<ier  of  a   host  of  barbarians,  who  was  come   to 

ruin  aiMi  destroy,  and  to  reduce  all  to  slavery;  and 

vhen  mlterwaTd   they  met  a  young  man  of    a 

mild  aspect,  who  spoke  very  good  Greek,  and  was 

a  lover  of  trae  honor,  they  were  extremely  taken 

with  hiio,  and  excited  ttie  kiud  regards  of  their 

cities  to  him,  as  to  a  general  who  wonid  lead  them 

l»  liberty. 

After  this,  Philip  seeming  inclined  to  treat,  Fla- 
Biaiiis  came  to  an  interriew  witli  him,*  and  of- 
fpiad  hixD  peace  and  friendship  with  Rome  on 
OOBdixion  that  he  left  tlie  Grecians  free,  and  with- 
drew bis  garrisons  from  their  cities.  And  as  he 
refaaed  thoae  terms,  it  was  obvionsj^eren  to  the 
of  Philip,  that  the  Romans  were  not 
I  to  fight  against  the  Greeks,  bat  fo/  Greece 
against  tiie  Macedonians. 

The  rest  ef  Greece  acceding  voluntarily  to  the 
eoBfedeiBcy,  the  Consol  entered  Boeotia,.  but  in  a 
peaceabia  manner,  and  the  chief  of  the  Thebans 
came  to  meet  him.     They  were  inclined  to  the 
Macedonian  interest  on  account  of  JBarchyllas, 
bat  ihey  honored  and  respected  Flamiuius,  and 
were  willing  to  preserve  the  friendship  of  both. 
Flasuniua  received    them  with  ^reat  goodness, 
embraced  tliem,  and  went  on  slowly  with  them, 
asking  varioae  questions,  and  entertaining  them 
with  diseourae,  on  purpose  to  ^vo  his  soldiers 
time  to  come  np.    Thus  advancing  insensibly  to 
the  gales  of  Thetws,  he  entered  the  city  with  them. 
They  did  ^oi  indeed  quite  relish  the  thing,  but 
they  were  afraid  to  forbid  him,  as  he  came  so  well 
attended.     Then,  as  if  lie  had  been  no  ways  mas- 
tor  of  the  town,  he  endeavored  by  persuasion  to 
being  it  to  declare  for  the  Romans;  king  Attains 
■econdiog  him,  and  using  all  his  rhetoric  to  the 
Tfaefaans.    But  that  prince,  it  seems,  in  his  eager- 
ness to  serve  Flaminios,  exerting  himself  more 
than  his  age  coold  bear,  wras  seized,  as  he  was 
speaking,  with  a  giddiness  or  rhenm,  which  made 
him  swoon  away.    A  few  days  after,  his  fleet 
conveyed  him  Into  Asia,  and  he  died  there.     As 
Cor  the  BoeotianB,  they  took  part  with  the  Romans. 
As  Philip  aent  anaembassy  to  Rome,  Flaminios 
also  sent  his  agents  to  procure  a  decree  of  the 
■enate,  prolonging  his  eommiflsiou  if  the  war  con- 
tinned,  or  else  empowering  him  to  make  peace. 
For  his  ambition  made  him  apprehensive,  that  if 
a  snecessor  were  sent,  ho  shontd  be  robbed  of  ail 
the  honor  of  the  war.    His  friends  managed  matp 
lore  no  well  for  him,  that  Philip  failed  in  his  ap- 
plicaUion,  and   the  command  was  continued  to 
Flanluiaa.    Having  received  the  decree,  he  was 
Really  elevated  in  his  hopes,  and  marched  imme- 
diaieiy  into  lliessaly  to  carry  on  the  war  against 
Philip.     His  army  consisted  of  more  than  twenty- 
lix   thonaand  men,  of  whom  the  ^tolians  fur- 
Biabed  six  tbonsand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse. 
Philip's  forces  were  not  inferior  in  number.    They 
narcbcd  against  each  other,  and  arrived  near  Sco* 
tana,  where  they  propoaad  to  decide  the  afiair 
vith  the  sword.     The  vicinity  of  two  such  armies 
Ind  not  the  usoal  effect,  to  strike  the  officers  with 
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a  raatual  awe;  on  the  oeBttiry«  It  lawenid  dieir 
courage  and  ardor;  the  Romans  being  ombitieu 
to  conquer  the  Macedoqlaos,  whose  valor  aad 
power  Alexander  had  rendered  so  famons,  and  tha 
MacedonUms  hoping,  if  they  conld  beat  the  Ro- 
mans, whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  more  reapee* 
table  enemy  than  the  Perdans,  to  raise  the  glory 
of  Philip  above  that  of  Alexander.  Flaroiniua, 
therefore,  exhorted  his  men  to  behave  with  the 
greatest  courage  and  gallantry,  as  they  had  to  con- 
tend with  brave  adversariea  in  so  glorious  a  thea- 
ter as  Greece.  On  the  other  side,  Philip,  in  order 
to  address  his  army,  ascended  an  eminence  with- 
ont  his  camp,  which  happened  to  be  a  burying- 
pUce,  either  not  knowing  It  to  be  so,  or  in  the 
nurry  not  attending  to  it  There  he  began  an 
oration,  such  as  is  usual  before  a  battle;  hot  the 
omen  of  a  sepolcher  apreading  a  dismal  melan- 
choly among  the  troopa,  he  stopped,  and  put  off 
the  action  until  anothcw  day. 

Next  momiog,  at  day-bieak,  after  a  rainy  night, 
the  clouds  turning  into  a  miat,  darkened  the  plain; 
and  as  the  day  came  on,  a  foggy  thick  air  de- 
scending from  the  hills,  covered  all  the  ground 
between  the  two  camps.  Those,  therefore,  that 
were  sent  out  on  both  sides,  to  sehEo  posts  or  to 
make  discoveries,  soon  mooting  unawares,  en- 
gaged at  the  CgnoteephMlm,  which  are  aharp  topa 
of  nills  standing  opposite  each  other,  and  so  called 
from  their  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  The 
success  of  these  skirmishes  was  various,  by  reason 
of  the  nnevenness  of  the  ground,  the  same  partlaa 
sometimes  flying  and  sometimes  pursuing,  aad 
re-inforcements  were  sent  en  both  sides,  as  they 
found  tlieir  men  hani  pressed  and  giving  wayi 
until  at  length,  the  day  clearing  up,  the  action 
became  general.  Philip,  who  was  in  the  right 
winff,  advanced  from  the  rising  ground  with  his 
whole  phalanx  against  the  Romans,  who  could 
not,  even  the  bravest  of  them,  stand  the  ahock  of 
the  united  shields  and  the  projected  spears.*'  But 
the  Macedonian  left  wing  being  separated,  and 
Intersected  by  the  hiils,f  Flaminius  obaerving 
that,  and  having  no  hopes  on  the  side  where  hli 
troops  gave  way,  hastened  to  the  other,  and  there 
charged  the  enemy,  where,  on  account  of  the  ine- 
quality and  roughneas  of  the  coontry,  they  could 
not  keep  In  the  close  form  of  a  phalanx,  nor  line 
their  ranks  to  any  great  depth,  but  were  forced  to 
fight  man  to  man,  in  heavy  and  unwieldy  armor. 
For  the  Macedonian  phalanx  is  like  an  animal  of 
enormous  strength,  while  It  keeps  in  one  body, 
and  preserves  its  union  of  locked  shields;  but 
when  that  is  broken,  each  particular  soldier  loses 
of  his  force,  as  well  because  of  the  form  of  his 
armor,  as  because  the  strength  of  each  conalsta 
rather  In  his  being  a  part  of  the  whole,  than  la 
his  single  perM>n.  When  these  were  routed,  some 
save  chase  to  the  fugitives;  others  took  those 
Macedonians  in  flank  who  were  still  fighting:  the 
slaughter  was  great,  and  the  wing  lately  victorious, 
soon  broke  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  threw  down 
their  arms  and  fled.  There  were  no  less  than  eight 
thouaand  slain,  and  about  five  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners.  That  Philip  himself  esea ped,  was  chiefly 
owing  to  the  ^tolians,  who  took  tv  plundering 
the  camp,  while  the  Romans  were  busied  In  the 
pursnit,  BO  that  at  their  return  there  was  nothing 
left  for  them. 

*  Th«  pik«  of  tba  fifth  man  la  the  file  pfo^eted  beyoad 
the  ftonu  There  was,  therefore,  an  amaxlnf  strenfth  In  the 
phalanx,  while  it  itood  firm.  Dnt  it  had  iU  inoonTanieneea. 
It  conld  not  act  at  all,  ezoapt  ia  a  leral  aad  clear  field. 
^ely».  lib.  zrli,  tab.  fin. 

t  Plntaroh  maket  no  nentioB  ef  the  elephaBts,  whtol^ 
aeMPding  to  Litj  aad  Polyhias,  WMs  veiy  MrvieeaUe  la 
Flamiain*. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVBB. 


This  inm  tbt  ftnt  oeeatloDad  qnamlt  and  ma* 
Ivai  ivprooolMa-  Bot  aiUrwani  Flaiuinias  was 
kort  mnoh  more  lemibly.  when  the  ^toliau 
ascribed  tbe  vlelory  to  theniaelyes,*  and  endea- 
Yored  to  prepooseae  tlie  Greeka  that  the  fact  was 
really  to.  This  report  got  soch  ground,  that  the 
poets  and  othors.  In  the  veiaee  that  were  com- 
posed and  sung  on  this  occasion,  pat  them  before 
the  Romans.  The  ▼arses  most  In  TOgue  were  Uie 
following: 

StniDMr!  onwept,  nnbonor'd  with  a  frsvs* 

Bee  thrice  ten  thooMnd  bodies  of  the  brave! 

The  fierce  iBtoIieat,  end  ihe  Latian  power, 

Led  bjr  Planialai,  ruled  the  Teofefel  hoar, 


I  by  rie 
Emathia't  Moerge,  beneath  whoee  luofce  thej  Usd, 
'  I  nifhtj  Philip  flod. 


And  iwifter  than  the  roe,  the  i 


Alcens  wrote  this  epigram  In  ridienle  of  Phi- 
lip, and  pvriMsely  misreprosentsd  the  nnmber  of 
the  slain.  The  epigram  was  indeed  In  everybo- 
dy's mouth,  but  rlamioins  was  much  more  hurt 
by  It  than  Philip:  for  the  latter  parodied  Alccus, 
•s  follows: 

fltraagor!  mleaved,  oiMioaorM  e'ea  with  barii, 
e—  Ifai*  sad  lioe,  the  fibbot  of  Aloirae! 

Flaminins,  who  was  ambitious  of  the  praise  of 
Greece,  was  not  a  little  provoked  at  this;  and  there- 
fore managed  everything  afterward  by  himself, 
paying  very  little  resard  to  the  ^toiians.  They,  in 
their  turn,  Indulged  their  resentment;  and,  when 
Flaniinius  had  admitted  proposals  for  an  accom- 
modation, and  reoetved  an  embassy  for  that  pur- 
pose f>om  Philip,  the  ^tolians  exclaimed  in  all 
tlM  cities  of  Greece,  that  he  sold  the  peace  to  the 
Macedonian,  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  put  a 
final  period  to  the  war,  and  have  destroyed  that 
empire  which  first  enslaved  the  Grecians.  These 
speeches,  though  groundlem,  greatly  perplexed  the 
allies;  but  Philip  coming  in  person  to  treat,  and 
snbmitting  himself  and  his  kingdom  to  the  discre- 
tion of  Flaminius  and  the  Romans,  removed  all 
suspicion. 

Thus  Flaminius  put  an  and  to  the  war.  He 
restored  Philip  his  kiagdom,  but  obliged  him  to 
quit  all  claims  to  Grsece:  he  fined  him  a  thou- 
sand talenta;  took  away  all  his  ships  except  ten; 
and  sent  Demetrius,  one  of  his  sons,  hostage  to 
Rome.  In  this  pacification,  he  made  a  happy  use 
of  the  present,  and  wisely  provided  for  the  time 
to  come.  For  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian,  an 
inveterate  onemy  to  the  Romans,  and  now  an 
exile,  being  at  the  court  of  Antioohu8,t  exhorted 
him  to  meet  fortana,  who  opened  her  arma  to 
him;  and  Antioohus  himself,  seeing  his  power 
very  considerable,  and  that  his  exploits  had  al- 
ready gained  him  the  title  of  the  Great,  began 
now  to  think  of  universal  monarchy,  and  partle- 
nlarly  of  setting  himself  against  the  Romans. 
Had  not  Flaminius,  therefore,  in  his  great  wis- 
dom, fox«seen  this,  ahd  made  peaoe,t  Autioehus 
might  have  joined  Philip  In  the  war  with  Greece, 
and  those  two  kings,  then  tiie  most  powerfnl  in 
the  world,  have  roude  a  common  caoso  of  it, 
which  would  have  called  Rome  again  to  as  great 

*  Polybiai  infocmi  «i,  tliat  the  Macedonlaas,  in  the  lint 
eaeoonter*  liad  tlie  aihrantefe,  and  bent  the  Ronan*  ftoni 
(be  top*  of  the  mooataint  they  had  f  ained.  And  he  affirms, 
that  in  all  probabilitv  the  Roinani  would  have  been  put  to 
Aight.  had  they  not  been  supported  by  the  /Btoliae  cavalry. 

t  T hi*  is  a  mistake.  Hannibal  did  not  come  to  tlie  coon 
ef  Antioohus  aatil  the  yeer  after  Flaminias  had  proelaln»ed 
liberty  to  Gioeoe  at  the  lathmian  games;  Cato  and  Valerius 
Flaccns,  wtto  wen  then  consols,  haviof  sent  an  embaity  to 
Garthtfe  to  complain  of  him. 

t  Po^bins  toils  ns,  Flaminios  was  Indaeod  to  ooaolnde  a 
peace  upon  the  inuUir enee  be  had  reoeired,  that  Aatioehae 
wae  aiarehiM  toward  Gvoeoo,  with  a  poworrol  amy;  and 
ifm  was  aftaid  PhiUp  nsight  tajr  hold  ea  that  advantage  la 
•oatlaoa  the  war. 


conflicts  and  dangers  as  slie  bad  eKperfaaeod  ti 
the  war  with  Hannibal.  But  Flaminioai,  by  tbot 
putting  an  intermediate  space  of  peace  between 
the  two  wars,  and  finishing  the  ooe  before  tb« 
other  l>egan,  cut  off  at  once  the  last  hope  of  Phi- 
lip, and  the  first  of  Antiochus. 

The  ten  commissioners  now  sent  by  the  aensto 
to  assist  Flfltniiuius  advised  him  to  Bet  the  re^t  «' 
Greece  free,  bat  to  keep  garrisons  in  the  cities  of 
Corinth,  Chalcls,  and  Demetrias,  to  secure  them, 
in  case  of  a  war  with  Antiochoa.  Bat  the  ^£to- 
Hans,  always  severe  In  their  accosations,  and  now 
mdre  so  than  ever,  endeavored  to  excite  a  spirit  of 
insurrection  In  the  cities,  calling  upoo  Flaminhis 
to  knock  off  the  sliackles  of  Greece;  for  so  PhlHp 
used  to  term  those  cities.  They  asked  the  Greeks* 
"if  Uiey  did  not  find  their  chain  very  comfortable, 
now  it  WHS  more  polished,  though  hearier  than  be- 
fore; and  if  they  did  not  consider  Flaminias  as  tfaa 
greatest  of  benefactors,  for  unfettering'  their  feet, 
and  binding  tliem  by  the  neck."  Flamiiiinfli,  af- 
flicted at  these  clamors,  begged  of  the  council  of 
deputies  and  at  last  prevailed  with  them,  to  deliver 
those  cities  from  the  garrisons,  in  order  that  his 
favor  to  the  Grecians  might  be  perfect  and  entire 

They  were  then  celebrating  the  Isthmian  garaesy 
end  an  innumerable  company  was  seated  to  see 
the  exercises.  For  Greece  was  now  enjoying  fall 
peace  after  a  length  of  wars;  and,  big  with  the  ex- 
pectations of  liberty,  had  given  In  to  these  festivi- 
ties on  that  occasion.  Silence  being  conamaadod 
by  sound  of  trumpet,  a  herald  went  forth  and 
made  proclamation,  **That  the  Roman  senate,  and 
Titus  Quinctius  Flaminius,  the  general  and  procoa- 
sul,  having  vanquished  king  Philip  and  the  Mace- 
donians, took  on  all  impositions,  and  withdrew  all 
garrisons  from  Greece,  and  restored  liberty,  •and 
thoir  own  laws  and  privileges,  to  the  Corinthians, 
LocriansPhocians,  Euboeans,  Acheans,  Phthista, 
Magnesians,  Thessalians,  and  PerrhsBblana." 

At  first  tlie  proclamation  was  not  generally  or 
distinctly  heard,  but  a  confuaed  murmnr  ran 
through  tho  theater;  some  wondering,  some  qnes- 
tioning,  and  others,  calling  upon  the  lierald  to  re- 
peat what  he  had  said.  Silence  being  again  eonr- 
manded,  the  herald  raised  his  voiee,  so  as  to  be 
heard  distinctly  by  -the  whole  assembly.  Tbs 
shout  which  they  gave,  in  the  transport  of  joy, 
was  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  heard  as  far  as  the 
sea.  The  people  left  tlieir  seats;  tliare  was  no 
farther  regard  paid  to  the  diversions;  all  liastoRed 
to  embrace  and  address  the  preserver  and  protse- 
tor  of  Greece.  Tho  hyperbolical  aceoants  that 
have  often  been  given  of  the  effeetof  lead  shoat% 
were  verified  on  that  occasion.  For  the  erows^ 
when  they  happened  to  be  flying  over  their  heads, 
fell  into  the  theater.  Tho  breaking  of  the  air 
seems  to  have  been  the  cause.  For  tlM  soand  of 
many  united  voices  being  violently  strong,  the 
parts  of  the  air  are  separatsd  by  it, 'and  a  void  is 
left*  which  affords  the  birds  no  support  Or  per- 
Inps  the  force  of  the  sound  strikes  the  birds  like 
an  arrow,  and  kills  them  in  an  instant.  Orpesri- 
bly,  a  ciraular  motion  Is  eansed  in  tha  air,  ss  a 
whirlpool  is  produced  in  tkio  sea  by  the  agitaCioiia 
of  a  storm. 

If  Flaminius,  as  soon  as  he  saw  tha  aaaambly 
rissn,  and  tho  crowd  roshing  toward  hkn,  had  not 
avoided  them,  and  got  under  covera,  bo  most 
have  been  surrounded,  and,  In  all  probabili- 
ty, snlfoeated  by  sooh  a  multltade.  When  they 
had  almost  spent  themselves  In  aeclamatioas 
about  his  pavilion,  and  night  was  now  come,  they 
retired  i  and  whatever  friends  or  fellow-citixsnB 
they  happened  to  see,  they  embraced  and  caressed 
agaljit  and  th«ii  waftt  and  taafflndsri  tha  steiiiif 


rnvB  Qumcnps  fUManpo. 
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■  fwminf  aad  OMniBMot.    There,  bo 

e'lbt,  redoubJiug  ibeir  joy,  they  began  to  recot- 
I  uud  t«Ik  of  the  state  of  Greece:  they  obeerv- 
ii,  "  Thai  DotvitlutandiMg  the  maoy  great  wan 
«he  had  been  eugsged  iu  for  liberty,  she  nad  never 
gaiuM  a  Biore  toecura  or  agreeable  enioymeat  of 
it,  than  now  when  others  had  fought  u)r  her;  that 
glorious  and   important  prixe  now  hardly  costing 
them  a  drop  of  blood,  or  a  tear.    That,  of  human 
exc^ileucieo,  ralor  and  prudence  were  hot  rarely 
met  with,  but    tliat  justice   was  still  more  uu- 
csoimoD.    That  such  generals  as  AgesUaus,  Ly- 
famier,  Niciaa,   and  Alclbiades,    knew    how    to 
mau«ge  a  war,  aud  to  gain  victories  both  by  sea 
aad  lajod;  but  Ihey  knew  not  how  to  apply  their 
Moer«i  to  generous  and  noble  purposes.    So  that 
if  out  excepted  the  battles  of  Mainithon,  of  Sala- 
lua,  Pbtsa,  and  l*benaopyl«,  and  Uie  sctioos  of 
CinoA  opoB  the  fiuryooedon,  and  near  Cyprus, 
Gmce  had  fbiighi  to  no  other  purposs  than  to 
brisf  the  yoke  upon  herself,  all  the  trophies  she 
ima  erected,  were   mouuoaents  of  her  dishonor, 
tad  St  last  ber  afiairs  were  ruined  by  the  unjust 
•mbiliou  of  her  chie£k     But  these  strangers,  who 
kmi  scafce  a  spark  of  anything  Grecian  left,* 
viio  Karee  iHaiiied  a  faint  tradition  of  their  an^ 
CMoKiesceot  from  as,  from  whom  the  least  indi- 
aatioo,  or  even  word  in  our  belialf,  could  notliave 
beea  expected;  tiiewe  strangers  have  run  tiie  great- 
est risks,  and  submitted  to  tlie  greatest  labors,  to 
deliver  Gieeee  from  lier  cruel  and  tyrannic  VM- 
ters,  and  to  crown  tier  with  liberty  again." 

T&es»  were  the  reflections  the  Grecians  made, 
and  the  actions  of  Flamiuins  justified  tliem,  be- 
ing qaite  agreeable  to  liis  procUmation.  For  he 
inuueaialely  dispatched  Leutulua  into  Asia,  to  set 
Ibe  Btffyliians  free,  and  TitiUnsf  into  Thrace,  to 
draw  Pbilip*s  garriaoBS  out  of  the  towns  and  ad- 
jKtat  islands.  Publias  Villius  set  sail  in  OQler 
to  ireat  with  AntiocKMs  about  the  freedom  of  tlie 
Gneiass  under  him.  Aud  Flaminiu»  himaiiif 
vent  )o  Chakia,  and  sailed  from  thenoe  to  Mag- 
B«m,  where  he  reoooved  the  garrisons,  and  put 
the  p  jemment  again  in  the  hands  of  the  pc4^e. 
At  Vrgos,  being  appointed  (tirecior  ^  the  Ne- 
BMaa  |aae%  he  aaiUad  the  whole  order  of  4he« 
in  tbf  Blast  agreea^e  oMUiner,  aud  on  that  Qce«' 
•on  (  oaad  liberty  to  be  proclaimed  again  b^  the 
erier  And  as  he  |iasnnd  through  the  other  cities, 
be  r  lagly  neemanaaded  to  them  an  adherence 
to  b  V,  a  stript  e4Huss  of  iastioe,  and  domestic 

re .  aud  unanimity.  He  heaied  tlieir  divisions; 
I  sleied  Iheir  Oixilee.  In  short,  he  took  iM>t 
■M»  plemuw  in  the  conquest  of  tiie  Mi«e4eB< 
lam  ihaa  ia  reconciling  the  Greeks  to  each  other; 
ud  Mr  Uheity  new  appeared  the  least  of  the 
beai  lis  he  had  eealerred  upon  them. 

It  isaaid,  that  when  Lycurgns  the  orator,  had 
deH<  ired  Xenocialcs  tlie  pbilooopber,  out  of  the 
kami  e(  tba  tas-galharen  who  were  harrying 
biai  0  prison  for  tiie  tax  paid  by  straiurea,  and 
had  maecnled  them  for  their  tasolenee;  {oBfcra- 
tea  1  terwasd  meeting  tiie  children  of  Lyoaifus, 
ttid  sihea,  «*Chikinii,  I  have  made  a  noble  re- 
tva  is  yaor  lather  for  the  service  be  did  me;  lor 
•U  t! »  wqM  praise  him  fpr  it**  Bot  ih^  retBrns 
whif  I  atiesded  Fkmioius  and  the  Romans,  for 
tbeO  leeefiosBee  4o  the  Greeks,  termlflatod  not  in 
pta'  aealy,  but  JBstly  procured  them  theconfi- 
^  sf  ail  mankind,  and  added  gmaUy  to  their 
90%  '«   Far  now  a  variety  of  people  not  only  ae- 

* '  ^''''H  ^  I)i<uijru«i  of  Balicamastai,  Rema  was 
■a/  si  wiik  UhabiUnU  at  fSnt,  cbieflv  from  those  Oraciaa 
Mlr-'M  vfcfeb  kad  atfdad  ia  *«  MoA  af  Italy  Mart  Che 

tMjMai  mi  JMvf  aaikiBi  >«eim  OlartiBim, 


eepted  the  govemon  Mt  ever  them  by  Rone,  but 
even  sent  lor  them,  and  begged  to  be  under  their 
government  And  not  only  cities  and  commo^r 
wealths,  but  kings  when  injured  by  other  kioA 
Itad  recourse  to  their  protection.  So  that  the  2^ 
vine  assistance  too  perhaps  co-opereting,  in  a 
short  time  the  whole  world  became  subject  to 
them.  Flaminius  also  valued  himself  moat  upon 
the  liberty  he  had  bestowed  on  Greece.  For  hav- 
ing dedicated  some  silver  bucklers  together  with 
his  own  shield,  at  Delphi,  he  put  upon  them  tl^ 
following  inscription : 

Ta  Bpaitaa  twiu,  who  taasad  the  fbaaaiaf  itaed, 
Ta  friaatlt,  y  pauoas  of  aa«b  alorionf  daad, 
Beliold  Flaminiiu,  of  iEntas'  hna, 
PreicnU  this  offerinf  «t  yoor  awfal  ihriaa. 
Ya  was  of  tove,  yoor  fonaroai  pftUit  ha  trod, 
Aad  •aalah'd  froa  Gcaooa  aaab  little  tjraM**  vad. 

He  offered  also  to  Apollo  a  golden  crewn,  wM|l 
there  verses  inscribed  on  it : 

8aa  mlafW  Titai  lioBa|a  pay 

Te  ttea,  tho  ftoriooa  god  of  davt 

6oo  hiaa  with  gold  th?  looks  aitoro. 

Thy  locks  which  shod  th*  anbrosisl  mora. 
O  araat  bin  fane,  sqiI  every  gift  divine, 
¥^  bd  the  wairiocs  of  Amoo*  liao. 

The  Grecians  have  had  the  noUe  gift  of  libei^ 
ty  twice  conferred  upon  tliem  in  the  city  of  Co^ 
ioth;  by  Fiamiuius  Umbo,  and  by  Nero  in  oar 
times.  It  was  granted  both  tlmss  during  the  oel- 
ehretion  of  the  Isthmian  games.  Flaminius  had 
it  proclaimed  by  a  Iwrald;  but  Nero  himself  de- 
clared tiie  Grecians  free  and  at  liberty  to  be  ro^ 
eraed  by  their  own  laws,  in  an  oration  wbiek 
he  made  from  the  rostrum  iu  the  public  asseoih 
bly.    This  happened  long  after.* 

Flaminius  next  undertook  a  very  just  and  hoa- 
orak>le  war  against  Nabis,  Uie  wicked  and  aban- 
doned tyrent  of  Laoederaon;  hut  iu  this  case  he 
disappointed  the  hopes  of  Greece.  For,  though 
he  might  have  taken  him  prisoner,  he  would 
not;  btti  stmck  ap  a  league  with  him,  and  lell 
Sparta  unworthily  in  bondage  i  whether  it  was 
tiial  he  feared,  if  the  war  was  drawn  out  to  any 
length,  a  sueoessor  sreuid  be  sent  him  from  Rome, 


who  weidd  rah  him  of  the  glory  of  it;  or  whethr 

er  la  his  paasioB  for  fame  he  was  jealous  of  the 

repBtatioB  of  PUloprnmea:  a  man  who  on  all  e^ 

canons  had   distisligiiished  himseif  among   tlm 

Greeki,  and  in  that  war  particularly  had  aimm 

wonderful  prools  both  of  oounae  and  coudoo*; 

iaeenaeh  that  tlm  Achaans  ffK»ried  in  him  m 

much  as  in  Flamialiis,  and  ptia  him  the  same  re* 

speet  In  their  liMaten.    Iliie  greatly  hurt  Fla»- 

iBiusfi  he  eoald  not  bear  that  an  Arcadian,  who 

had  e«ly  eemmanded  in  some  ineonsidereble  ware 

«poB  (he  jionfines  of  his  ioarn  country,  should  ho 

held  is  afual  admiretion  wiih  a  Roman  conaw, 

who  had   feaght   for   ail    Greece.    Flaminliw, 

Imwevar,  did  not  want  apoWgiee  for  his  couduei: 

for  he  ai4d,  ^  Ue  pat  an  end  to  the  war,  beoanre 

he  BHP  he  ceald  not  deetroy  the  tynat  without  !»• 

volviag  all  the  Spartaaa  ia  the  meantimie  la  gnal 
...    „^ 


*  Two  haadred  aad  sixty-thno  yoara. 

t  Livy  ioaehes  apon  this  reason;  hot  at  tfia  tame  tiBM 
he  MoaliaBa  others,  aien  to  iho  hoaor  of  thfe  groat  smb. 
Wiatat  waa  sow  aooiiag  oa,  aad  the  siago  of  fl^nrla  wigll 
hare  lastod  a  oaosidarabla  Umo.    The  aaoiny *b  c 


so  exhaastad,  that  it  conld  aot  snpply  hiai  with  jirovisioaa, 
aad  K  was  dMSealt  to  get  eoavoys  mm  aay  etbar  oaaitak 
llaalde,  VilUaa  was  lotaraad  tnm  iho  aoaiiaf  Aadeahaf, 
ami  hMagbtaArioe  that  the  paaoa  with  that  arioee  waa  aal 
to  be  dapaaded  apon.  la  laet  ha  had  alraady  aotarad  m»- 
ropo  with  a  fleet  aad  army  more  aamoroae  thaa  boftaa. 
Aad  what  Ibraot  had  they  to  oppose  him,  ta  eaaa  af  a  r«p> 
taia^if  VlasuaiM  aeathned  teaisplaf  hie  ia  «hs|laf»fi« 
Bparlat   Xdsw  saiiv.  3S>  M. 


AM 


PLUTARCH'S   LIVES 


Tb«  AcheuM  decroed  Flaminiaa  many  honon, 
bot  DOiie  K«ni6d  equal  to  bit  Mrvicea/nolew  it 
were  one  pnaent,  whicli  pleased  him  above  all 
the  rest.  It  was  this:  The  Romans  who  had  the 
misfortnne  to  be  taken  prisoners  in  the  war  with 
Haiiuibal,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  dispersed  in 
various  places.  Twelve  hundred  of  them  were 
now  in  Greece.  Thut  sad  reverae  of  fortune 
made  them  always  unhappy,  but  now  (as  might 
be  expected)  they  were  still  more  so,  when  they 
net  their  sons,  their  brothers,  or  their  acquain- 
tances, and  siiw  them  free  while  they  were  slaves, 
and  conquerors  while  they  were  captives.  Flam- 
Inius  did  not  pretend  to  take  them  from  their 
masters,  though  his  heart  sympathised  witli  their 
distress.  But  the  AchsMus  redeemed  them  at  the 
rate  of  fivo  mina  a  man,  and  liaving  colieeled 
them  together,  mode  Flaminius  a  present  of 
them,  just  as  he  was  going  on  board;  so  that  he 
set  sail  with  great  satisfaction,  having  found  a 
glorious  recompense  for  his  glorious  services,  a 
Rturu  suitable  to  a  onan  of  such  humane  senti- 
neuts  and  such  a  lover  of  his  country.  This  in- 
deed made  tlie  most  Illustrious  part  of  his  triumph. 
For  these  poor  men  got  their  headsshavod,  and  wore 
the  cap  of  liberty,  as  the  custom  of  slaves  is  upon 
their  manumission,  and  in  this  habit  they  follow- 
ed the  cluu-iot  of  Flaminius.  But  to  add  to  the 
splendor  of  the  show,  there  were  the  Grecian 
^helmets,  the  Macedonian  targets  and  spears,  and 
*lhe  other  spoils  carried  in  great  pomp  before  him. 
And  the  quantity  of  money  was  not  small ;  for, 
m  Itanus  relates  it,  there  were  carried  in  this  tri- 
umph three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  thirteen 
pounds  of  unwrought  gold,  forty-three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy  of  silver,  fourteen 
thonsand  &W9  hundred  and  fourteen  piecea  of 
coined  ffold  called  Philippics;  beside  which,  Phi- 
lip owed  a  thousand  talents.  But  the  Romans 
were  afterward  prevailed  upon,  chiefly  by  the 
mediaUon  of  Flaminius,  to  remit  this  debt;  Philip 
was  declared  their  ally,  and  his  son,  who  had  been 
with  them  as  a  hostage,  sent  home. 

After  this  Antioohus  passed  over  into  Greece 
with  a  great  fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  and  soiic- 
tted  the  states  to  join  him.  The  .Stolians,  who  had 
been  a  long  time  ill  affected  to  the  Romans,  took  his 
part  and  suggested  this  pretense  for  the  war,  that  ho 
eame  to  bring  the  Grecians  liberty.  The  Grecians 
lud  no  want  of  it,  for  they  were  free  already;  but, 
as  he  had  no  better  cause  to  assign,  they  instructed 
him  to  cover  his  attempt  with  tiiat  splendid  pretext. 

Tile  Romans,  fearing,  on  this  account,  a  re- 
ffoU  in  Greece,  as  well  as  the  strength  of  Antio- 
Ufaus,  sent  the  Consul  Mwus  Aeilius  to  command 
in  tile  war,  but  appointed  Flaminius  his  lieutemint,* 
Ibr  the  sake  of  his  influence  in  Greece.  His  ap- 
pearance tliere  immediately  confirmed  such  as 
were  yet  friends,  in  their  fidelity,  and  prevented 
Iboee  who  were  wavering  from  an  entire  defec- 
Uon.  This  was  effected  by  the  respect  they  bore 
him;  for  it  operated  like  a  potent  remedy  at  the 
beginning  of  a  disease.  There  were  few,  indeed, 
•(K  entirely  gained  and  corrupted  by  tlie  JEtolians, 
that  his  interest  did  not  prevail  with  them;  yet 
even  these,  though  he  was  much  exasperated 
arainct  them  at  present,  he  saved  after  the  t>attie. 
For  Antioohus,  being  defeated  at  Thermopyin, 
and  forced  to  fly,  immediately  embarked  for  Asia. 
Upon  this,  the  Consul  Manius  went  against  some 
of  the  iBtolians,  and  besieged  their  towns,  aban- 
doning others  to  Philip.  Thus  great  ravages 
were  committed  by  the  Macedonians  among  the 


*  Aooordinf  to  Livy,  It  wss  mC  Tltsi,  bat  Laoiai  Qalao- 
Usst  who  wss  sjipoiatsd  livsiMisat  te  OlsMo. 


Deiopians  and  Magoeslaiii  on  one 
among  the  Athamanians  and  Ap^rantlaxKa  on  tiM 
otiier;  and  Manius    himself,  navfog  seeked  th« 
city  of  Heraclea,  besieged  Nanpaetus,  Ubpb  in  tim 
hands  of  the  JStoliaus.     But  Flamiaiasp   hebst^ 
touched  with  compassion  for  Greece,  wrent  frotn 
Peloponnesus  to  the  Consul  by  water.      He  be- 
an by  remonstmling,  that  the  Consul,  tbougii  he 
lad  won  the  victory  himself,  snfl&red  Philip  to  reap 
the  fruits  of  it;  and  tliat  while,  to  gratify   his  re- 
sentment, be  spent  his  time  atM>ut  one  town,  ihe 
Macedonians  were  subduing  whole  provine«e  and 
kingdoms*    The  besieged  happened  to  see  Pfam- 
inius,  called  to  him  from  the  walls,  stretched  out 
their  hands,  and   lagged   his  interpositJon.     He 
gave  them  no  answer,  but  turned  round  and  vept 
and   then    imroediatelv    withdrew.      Afterwarii, 
however,  he  discoursed  with  Manias  soellectiiaily 
that  he  appeased  his  anger,  and  procured  tbe  JEto- 
lians a  truce,  and  time  to  send  deputies  to  Reme, 
to  petition  for  favorable  terms. 

But  he  had  much  greater  difficulties  to  combat 
when  he  applied  to  Manius  in  behalf  of  tbe  Chal- 
cidians.      The  Consul   was  highly   inceaoed   at 
them,  on  account  of  the  marriage  which  Aiitioehna 
celebrated  among  them,  even  after  the  war  was 
begun:  a  marriage  every  way  unsuitalile  as  weB 
as  unsoaaonable;  for  he  wss  far  advanced  in  years, 
and  the  bride  very  young.    The  person  he  thas 
fell  in  love  with  was  daughter  to  Cleoptolemns, 
and   a  virgin  of   incomparable    beauty.      This 
match  brought  the  Chalcidians  entirety  into  the 
king's  interest,  and  they  suffered  htm  to  make  use 
of  their  city  as  a  place  of  arms.    After  the  iiattid 
he  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  Cbalcia,  and 
taking  with  him  his  young  wife,  his  treasvrw, 
and  his  friends,  sailed  from  thence  to  Asia.     And 
now  Manius  in  his  indignation  marched  directly 
against  Chalcis,  Flaminius  followed,  and  endeavar^ 
ed  to  appease  his  reeentment,  at  last  he  ouceeed* 
ed,  by  liis  aasidnities  with   him  and  the  most 
respectable  Romans  who  were  likely  lo  have  an 
influence  upon  him.    The  Chalcidians,  thus  saved 
from  destruction,  consecrated  tlie  most  beautiful 
and  the  noblest  of  their  publie  edifices  to  TStnt 
Piaminitts;  and  such  inscriptions  as  these  are  to 
be  seen  upon  them  to  this  day:  "The  people  dedi- 
cated this  Gymnasium  to  Titus  and  Hercules:  tbe 
people  consecrate  the  Delphinium  to  Titus  and 
Apollo."     Nay,  what  Is  more,  even  in  onr  dayi  a 
priest  of  Titus  is  formally  elected  and  declared; 
and  on  oocaaions  of  sacrifice  to  him,  when  the 
libations  are  over,  they  sing  a  hymn,  the  greatest 
part  of  which,  from  the  length  of  it,  1  omit,  and 
only  give  the  condusion: 

Wliiie  Bene*!  protsolJnf  powM  w  piovs, 

Hm  faith  adoro,  bar  viitaM  lava, 

8UU,  St  oor  sUains  to  heaven  aspin. 

Let  Rome  and  Titnt  wake  the  lyre! 

To  theee  oar  sraternl  altars  Uaiia, 

Aad  oar  loof  Paaaa  paar  iaunoftal  pialea. 

The  rest  of  the  Grecians  conferred  upon  him 
all  due  honors;  and  what  realised  those  honors, 
and  added  to  their  luster,  was  the  eztraordlnarx 
affection  of  the  people,  which  he  had  gained  bj 
his  lenity  and  moderation.  For  if  he  happened 
to  be  at  variance  with  any  one  upon  account  of  i 
business,  or  sbout  a  point  of  honor,  as,  for  in* 
stance,  with  Phiiopoemen,  and  with  Dfophanes,  I 
general  of  the  Achieans,  he  never  gave  in  to  ma- 
iignlty,  or  carried  his  resentment  into  action,  bat 
let  it  expire  in  words,  in  such  expostulations  as 
tbe  freedom  of  public  debates  may  seem  to  justify. 
Indeed,  no  man  ever  found  him  vindictive,  bat 
he  often  discoversd  a  hastiness  and 


turn,    letting  this  aside,  he  was  tbe  moatagree- 
able  man  in  the  world,  and  a  pisaiantry  nond 
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vidi  itTOBf  ■BOM   diatingraished   bis   ooiiTeraa* 
tiaa.     Ttkom,  to  dlrert  tii«  AebaniBS  from  their 
parpose  of  conqoeriog  the  ialaod  of  SSaoyutbaa,  ho 
Uld  Uiem,  '*It  woo  ao  danforoas  for  thorn  to  pat 
tbeir  liowis  oat  of  Pelopouueons,  oo  it  was  for  the 
tdrtoiie  to  trust  his  oat  of  his  shell.*'     la  the  first 
eonfefeuce  wliieh  Philip  aod  he  had  about  peace, 
PiiiUp  takii^  oocaoioa   lo  say,  *'Titns,  yoa  come 
with  a  DODieroas  raiinue,  w^raas  I  come  quite 
alone:*'  Flamiiiias  anowored,  **No  wonder  if  you 
coDie  alooe,  for  yoo  have  Iiilled  all  your  friends 
and  r«|jiions."     Diaociatos  tlie  Messenian  being 
in  company  at  Rome,  drank  until  he  was  intoxi- 
cated, and  then  put  on  a  woman's   habit,   and 
daoG«d  in  that  disgniae.    Next  day  he  applied  to 
Fhmiuias  and  begj^ed  his  aaeistaace  in  a  design 
vfaich  bo  bad  ooueelved,   to  withdraw  Messene 
frsm  the  Aetnean  league.     Flaminius  answered, 
■*!  «i!t  eonflider  of  it;  but  I  am  surprised  that  yoa, 
who  eoneeive  such  great  designs,  can  sing  and 
duoe  at  a  caronsaL"     And  wiien  the  ambassadors 
of  Antiochos  repreaeBCed  to  the  Acheans,  how  na- 
oeroaa  the  Iting's  forces  were,  and,  to  malie  them 
ippesr  fttll  more  so,  reckoned  them  up  by  all 
t^ir  difftrreat  names,  "1  aupped  once,"  said  Flam- 
inios,  "with  a  friend ;  and  upon  my  complaining 
af  the  preat  number  of  dishes,  and  ei pressing  my 
wonder  liow  be  conid  furnish  his  table  with  such 
avtttfariety;  be  not  uneasy  about  tbat^saidmy 
rieod  for, it  m  ail  hog'a  flesh;  and  the  difference  is 
OBljm  the  drassingand  the  sauce.  In  like  manner, 
I  ay  to  yon,  my  Acbaean  friend,  be  not  astonished 
St  the  Dumber  of  Antioehus's  forces,  at  these  pike- 
mcB,  these  halberdiers  and  cuirassiers;  for  they 
are  ail  Syrians,  only  distinguished  by  the  trifling 
anm  Ihey  bear." 

After  Uiese  great  actions  in  Greece,  and  the 

eeadaMon  of  tlw.war  with  Anttoehus,  Flamlnius 

«ras  crrated  Cenmr.     This  is  the  chief  dignity  in 

tJM  stale,  and  the  crown  as  it  were,  of  all  its  hen* 

or&    En  had  for  colieogne  the  son  of  Mareellus, 

who  bad  been  five  times  Consul.    They  expelled 

km  seaators  who  were  men  of  no  ffreat  note:  and 

they  admitted  as  citizens  all  who  offered,  provided 

tint  tlietr  parents   were   free.      But  they   were 

foRed  to  this  by  Terentius  Cuieo,  a  tribune  of  the 

people,  who  in  opposiiioo  to  the  nobility,  procured 

nch  orders  from  the  commons.     Iwo  of  the 

pu\f9l  and  most  powerful  men  of  those  times, 

^ipio  AfricaBos  and  Marcus  Gate,  were  then  at 

nri-daee  with  each  otlier.     Ftaminlns  appointed 

the  former  of  these  president  of  tlie  senate,  as  the 

finl  and  best  man  in   the  commonwealth;  and 

with  the  latter  he  entirely  broke,  on  the  following 

Bolfsppy  ocnaion.     Titos  had  a  brother  named 

Wiua  Qalnctins  Flaroinius,  unlike  him  In  all 

respect^ but  qaite  abandoned  in  his  pleasures,  and 

re^rdiew  of  decorum.    This  Lncius  had  a  fayor- 

ite  hoy  whom  he  carried  with  him,  even  when  he 

eomniaiided  armies  and  governed  provinces.    One 

day  w  they  were  drinking,  the  boy,  making  his 

coon  to  Lncias,  said,  •4  love  you  so  tendiDrly, 

Ihat  prt'ferring  your  satisfaction  to  my  own,  I 

left  a  show  of  gladiators,  to  come  to  yon,  though 

I  hive  ne?  er  seen  a  man  killed"    Lucius,  delight- 

«d  with  the  flattery,  made  answer,  <*If  that  be  all 

yoa  n«ed  not  be  in  the  least  uneasy,  for  I  shall 

•ooB  ttiiafy  your  longing."     He  immediately  or- 

wed  a  ceonct  to  be  brought  from  the  prison,  and 

MviajT  lent  for  one  of  his  licton.  commanded  him 

•0  itiike  off  Hie  man's  bead,  in  the  room  where 

they  were  carousing.      Valerias  Antias  writes, 

^t  tbia  was  done  to   gratify  a  mistress.     And 

uvy  Riates,  from  Gate's  writings,  that  a  Gaulish 

mner,  being  at  tbedoor  with  his  wife  and  chii- 

dtvii,  Lacins  took  him  into! lie banqueting-room, 


and  killed  him  with  his  own  haad;  b«t  tt  fa  f 
that  Cato  said  this  to  aggravate  the  charge.  For 
that  the  person  killed  was  not  a  deoerter  but  a 
prtoonerv  ond  a  eoademaed  one  too,  appears  from 
many  writers,  and  particnlariv  from  Glcero,  ia 
his  treatise  on  Okl  Age,  where  he  inlrodnoes  Gato 
himself  giving  that  account  of  the  matter. 

Upon  tiiis  account  Gato,  wheu  he  was  Gensor, 
and  set  himself  to  remove  all  obnoxlons  persona 
from  the  senate,  expelled  Lnciusythourh  he  was 
of  Gonsular dignity.  His  brother  thoumt  this  pro* 
ceeding  reflected  dishonor  upon  himsjf ;  and  they 
both  went  into  the  assembly  in  the  form  of  sup- 
pliants, and  besought  the  people  with  tears,  that 
Gato  might  be  obliged  to  assign  his  reason  for 
fixing  such  a  mark  of  disgrace  upon  so  illustrioua 
a  family.  The  request  appeared  leasonable.  Gata 
without  the  least  hesitation  came  out,  and  standing 
up  with  his  colleague,  interrogated  Titus,  whether 
he  knew  anything  of  that  feast«  Titus  answering 
in  the  negative.  Gate  related  the  affair,  and  called 
upon  Lucius  to  declare  upon  oath,  whether  it  waa 
not  true.  As  Lucins  made  no  repi  y ,  the  people  deter* 
mined  the  note  of  infamy  to  he  just,  and  conducted 
Gato  home  with  great  honor,  from  the  tribunal. 

Titus,  greatly  concerned  at  his  brother's  mie- 
fortune,  leogued  with  the  Inveterate  enemies  of 
Gato.  and  gaining  a  majority  in  the  senate,  quash- 
ed and  annulled  ail  the  contracts,  leases,  and  bar- 
gains, which  Gato  had  made  relating  tothepublfta 
rfvenues;  and  stirred  up  many  and  violent  prosa- 
cutions  against  him.  But  I  know  not  whether  he 
acted  wen,  or  agreeably  to  good  policy,  in  thus  be- 
coming a  mortal  enemy  to  a  man  who  had  only 
done  what  became  a  tawfnl  magistrate  and  a  good 
citizen,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was  a  relation  in- 
deed, but  an  unworthy  one,  and  who  had  met 
with  the  punishment  he  deserved.  8ome  time 
after,  however,  the  people  being  avembled  in  the 
theaters  to  see  the  shows,  and  the  senate  seated, 
according  to  custom,  in  the  most  honorable  place 
Locins  was  observed  to  go  In  a  humble  and  de- 
jected manner,  and  sit  down  upon  one  of  thaiow- 
est  benches.  The  people .  could  not  bear  to  see 
this,  but  called  out  to  him  to  go  up  higher,  and 
ceased  not  until  he  went  to  the  Gonsulnr  bench, 
who  made  room  for  him.  The  native  ambition 
of  Flamtnitts  was  applauded,  while  it  found  sufll- 
cient  matter  to  employ  itself  upon  in  the  wars  we 
have  given  account  of.  And  his  serving  in  the 
army  as  a  Tribooe,  after  he  had  been  Gonsul,  was 
regarded  with  a  favorable  eye,  though  no  one  re- 
quired It  of  him.  But  when  he  was  arrived  st  an 
age  that  excused  him  from  si  I  employments,  he 
was  blamed  fbr  indulging  a  violent  passion  for 
fame,  and  a  yoatliful  impetuosity  in  that  inactive 
season  of  life.  To  some  excess  of  this  kind  seeme 
to  have  been  owing  his  behavior  with  respect  te 
Hannibal,*  at  which  the  world  was  much  offended. 
For  Hannibal  having  fled  his  country,  took  refngfe 
first  at  the  court  of  Antiochus.  But  Antiochns, 
after  he  had  lost  tlie  battle  of  Fhrygia,  gladly  ac- 
cepting conditions  of  peace,  Hannibal  was  ngnivf 
forced  to  fly;  and,  after  wandering  through  many 
countries,  at  length  settled  in  Bithynla,  and  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Prusias.    The  Ro- 


*  Flominiaa  wat  oo  more  than  fertyfoor  yeart  of  af«, 
whea  b*  weat  aaibasaador  to  Piasioi.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, aa  onMavoaabIa  datiia  of  a  pabllo  obaraotar,  or  ex- 
travagant paision  for  faaio,  which  was  blamed  in  him  oa 
this  occasion,  hot  an  aa  worth  j  porsocotion  of  a  great, 
thoBfh  anibrtanato  man.  Wo  are  iaelinvd,  howoTor,  to 
think,  that  ho  had  sacret  instraetions  from  the  sonato  for 
what  ho  did:  for  it  Is  not  probable  that  a  man  of  his  mild 
■ad  hnmane  disposition,  woaid  choose  to  hnnt  down  an  oM 
anhappy  warrior:  and  Plvtareh  ooairma  this  opioloa  afle^ 
ward. 
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nam  kMW  Ihk  ptfrfntlf  well,  tet  they  took  no 
■oUee  of  it,  eonikdwing  him  bow  us  a  man  en- 
foeUod  by  •§»,  aud  oTorihroWn  by  fortnao.  But 
FiamloiiMt  beinf  MBt  by  Uie  tenalo  apoo  an  em- 
baesy  to  Pnufais  about  other  raaUenn  and  aeolnfr 
fiannibal  athtoeoMrt^enld  ootenduraUiaibealienld 
be  suffered  to  live.  And  tliongh  Prnsiaa  aaed  mneli 
iutereeasion  and  eutieatyin  behalf  of  a  man  who 
eaoie  to  him  aa  a  suppliant  and  lived  with  him  under 
the  aauctioB  of  hospitality,  he  could  not  prevail. 

It  seems  there  was  an  ancient  oracle,  which 
Hum  prophesied  oenceratng  the  end  of  Uaunibai, 

Libjsiaa  earth  thall  hid*  the  bonei  of  Hsattlbal. 

He  Uierefore  thought  of  nothinf  but  eudin|r 
bis  days  al  Carthage,  and  being  burled  in  Libya. 
But  in  Blthyula,  there  is  a  saudy  place  near  the 
sea,  which  lias  a  small  village  in  it  called  Libyaoa. 
In  this  neighborhood  Hannibal  lived.  But  having 
aiways  been  apprized  of  the  timidity  of  Prnslas, 
and  uistrusUng  him  on  that  account,  and  dreading 
withal  the  attempts  of  the  Romans,  he  had  some 
time  before  ordered  several  subterraneous  pae- 
Mges  to  be  dug  under  his  house,  which  were  con- 
tiuned  a  great  way  under  ground,  and  terminated 
In  several  different  places,  but  were  all  iudisceroi- 
bie  witliout.  As  soon  is  he  was  informed  of  the 
orders  which  Flaminius  had  given,  he  attempted 
to  mMkm  his  escape  by  those  passages;  but  finding 
the  king's  guards  at  the  outlets,  be  resolved  to 
kill  himself.  Seme  say,  he  wouud  his  cloak  about 
his  neck,  and  ordered  hia  servaut  to  put  his  knees 
upon  his  back,  aud  pull  with  all  his  force,  and 
«  not  to  leave  twUtiug  until  he  had  4|uUe  strangled 
him.  Others  toll  us,  that,  like  Themistoclea  and 
Midas,  he  drank  bull's  blood.  But  Livy  writes, 
that  having  poison  in  readiness,  he  mixed  it  for  a 
draught;  and  teklng  the  cup  in  his  hand, "Let  us 
deliver  the  Romans,"  said  he,  "from  tlieir  cares  and 
anxieties,  siuce  they  tliink  it  too  tedious  and  dan- 
gerpus  to  wait  for  tiie  death  of  a  poor  hated  old 
man.  Yet  shall  not  Titus  gain  a  conquest  worth 
envying,  or  suiteble  to  the  generous  proceedings 
of  his  ancestors,  who  sent  to  caution  Pyrrhus, 
though  a  victorious  enemy,  against  the  poison  tliat 
was  prepared  for  him." 

Thus  Hauuibal  is  said  to  have  died.  When  the 
news  was  brought  to  the  senate,  many  in  that 
august  body  were  highly  displeased.  Flaminius 
appeared  too  officious  and  cruel  in  his  precautions 
to  procure  the  death  of  Hannibal,  now  tomed  by 
his  misfortunes,  like  a  bird  that  through  age  had 
lost  his  tail  and  feathers,  and  suiTf  red  to  live  so. 
And  as  he  had  no  orders  to  put  him  to  death,  it 
was  plain  that  he  did  it  out  of  a  passion  of 
laine,«ud  to  be  mentioned  in  aftertimes  as  the 
destroyer  of  Hannibal.*  On  this  occasion,  they 
recollected  and  admired  more  than  ever,  the  hu- 
mane and  geuerous  beliavior  of  Sclpio  Africanus; 
for  when  he  had  vanquished  Hannibal  in  Africa, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  extremely  formidable,  and 
deemod  invincible,  he  neither  insisted  on  his  ban- 

*  If  tint  was  reoUy  the  notivc  of  Flaminiat,  and  aothiDf 
•f  a  (lolitical  leodency  entered  into  hi*  daatardly  destroc* 
tloo  of  that  ipeat  seneral,  it  woaid  hardly  be  possible  for 
all  the  virtnesi  all  the  triamphs  of  the  Romans,  to  rodoom 
Um  from  the  infamy  of  eo  base  an  action. 


ishmeat,  nor  demanded  him  af  bia  Mlov-dll- 
lene;  b«t,aa  be  had  embraeed  hlia  a&  the  confe- 
rence which  he  had  with  him  before  the  battto^ 
sOt  after  it,  when  he  settled  the  eoodlUons  of 
peace,  he  offered  not  the  least  affkomC  or  ineoH  to 
m»  misfertanea. 

It  is  reported  that  they  met  again  at  Epbeaaa, 
and  Hannibal,  as  they  walked  tagpetiser,  taking 
tlie  upper  hand,  Afrteanus  aaffered  it«  and  walked 
on  without  the  least  concern.  Afterward,  tney 
fell  into  conversation  about  great  geiierBie,  and 
Hannibal  asserted  that  Alexander  waa  the  srreatest 
general  the  world  had  ever  aeen,  that  Pyrrfaue  wv 
the  second,  and  himself  tlie  third.  Scipio  smiled 
at  this,  and  said, "  But  what  rank  would  yoa  have 
placed  yourself  in  if  I  had  not  conquered  you?  " 
**0,  Scipio,"  said  he,  "then  I  woaid  noi  have 
placed  myself  the  third,  but  the  firaU** 

The  generality  admiring  this  moderation  of 
Scipio,  found  the  greater  fault  wiUi  Flaioinias  for 
telting  the  spoils  of  an  enemy,  whom  aaother  man 
had  2ain.    Then  were  some,  iodeed,    who  ap- 

S ended   the  Uiing,  and   observod,  *»That   while 
annibai  lived,  they  must  have  looked  upon  him 
as  a  fire,  which  wanted  only  to  be  blowa  into  a 
flame.    Tliat  when  he  wee  in  the  vl^r  of  bim 
age,  it  was  not  his  bodily  strength   or   hie  right 
hand  which  was  so  dreadful  to  the  Roaiana,  bat 
his  capacity  and  experience,  together   with  his 
innate  rancor  and  hatred  to  their  name.     And 
that  these  are  not  altered  by  age;  for  the  native 
disposition  still  overrules  the  manners;  wheiess 
fortune,  far  from  remaining  the  aame,  changes 
continually,  and  by  new  hopes  invites   those  to 
new  enterprises  who  were  ever  at  war  with  as  in 
their  hearla"    Aud  the  subsequent  evente  con- 
tributed  still  more  to  the  justification   of  Fla- 
minlds.    For,  in  the  first  place,.  Arbtouicus,  the 
son  of  a  harper's  daughter,  on  the  streug^  of  his 
being  reputed  the  natural  son  of  Eumenee,  filled 
all  Asia  with  tumult  and  rebellion:  and  in  the 
next  place,  Mithridates,  after  such  strokes  as  he 
had  met  with  from  Sylla  and  Fimbria,  and  ao  ter- 
rible a  destruction  among  hia  troops  and  officeis, 
rose  up  stronger  than  ever  against  Luoiiilus,  beth 
by  sea  and  land.    Indeed,  Hannibal  was  never 
brought  so  low  as  Caius  Marlua  liad  been.     For 
Hannibal  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  king,  from 
whom  he  received  lioerai  supplies,  and  with  whose 
oflicers,  both  in  the  navy  aud  army,  he  had  im- 
portent  connections;  whereas  Marina  was  a  wan- 
derer in  Africa,  and  forced  to  beg  his  bread.    Bat 
the  Romana,  who  had  laughed  at  his  fall,  soon 
after,  bled  in  their  own  streete,  under  his  rods  and 
axes,  and  proatrated  themselves  liefore  him.    So 
trne  it  is,  that  tliere  is  nothing  either  great  or 
little  at  this  moment,  which  is  sure  to  hold  so  in 
the  days  to  come;  and  that  the  changes  we  have 
to  experience  only  terminate  witli  our  Uvea    For 
this  reason,  some  tell  us,  that  Flamiuioa  did  not 
do  this  of  himself,  but  that  he  waa  joined  in  com- 
mission with  Lucius  Scipio,  and  that  the  sole  pai^ 
pose  of  their  embassy  was  to  procure  the  death  of 
Hannibal.    As  we  have  no  account,  after  tills,  of 
any  political  or  militery  act  of  Flaminius,  oail 
only  know  that  he  died  in  his  bed,  it  m  time  to 
I  come  to  the  comparison. 


njumnoB  and  poilopcdibm  compaskd. 


FLAMmiUS  AND  PHILOP(EMEN  COMPARED. 


Iw  "vre  consider  the  extensive  benefito  which 
Greece  rec«ivtrd  from  FlainiDius,  we  shall  find 
ili4*t  &«-ith«r  Philoj^cemen,  nor  other  Greciaos,  more 
Ulu»triott4  than  PhilopcBmeu,  will  stand  the  com- 
f»«ris9en  with  him.  For  the  Greeks  always  fought 
a^nittst  Grt>^k8;  bnt  Flamiiiius,  who  was  not  of 
Greece,  fooght  against  that  coautry.  And  at  a 
time  wheD  rliilopcemen,  unable  to  defend  his  fel- 
low-citizens, wlio  were  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
w&r»  passed  over  Into  Crete,  Flamiuius,  having 
TaxM)ai:^ed  Ptiiiip  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  set  cities 
and  wrhole  nations  free.  If  we  examine  into  their 
Eyatties,  it  will  appear,  that  Fhilopoemen,  while 
he  oociinimnded  tlie  Achiean  forces,  killed  more 
Greeks  than  Flaminiua,  in  asserting  the  Grecian 
cmnse,  killed  Macedonians. 

Ae  to  ttieir  failings,  ambition  was  the  fault  of 
Flemlnia?,  and  obstinacy  that  of  Philopoemeu. 
"Fhe  former  was  passionate  and  the  latter  impla- 
cable. Flaminius  \e(t  Philip  in  his  royal  dignity, 
and  pardoned  the  ^tolians;  whereas  Philopoemen, 
ia  his  rree ntmtnt  against  his  country,  robbed  her 
of  aeveral  of  her  d^-peudencies.  Beside,  Fla- 
minins  was  always  a  nrm  friend  to  those  whom 
he  bad  once  served;  but  Philopcemen  was  ever 
ready  to  deetroy  the  merit  of  his  former  kind- 
nesBes,  only  to  indulge  his  anger.  For  he  had 
been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Lacedemonians; 
yet  afterward  he  demolished  their  walls,  and  rav- 
aged tbeir  country,  and  in  the  end  entirely  changed 
and  orertarned  their  constitution.  Nay,  he  seems 
to  have  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  passion  and  per- 
▼ersene^  by  too  hastily  and  uuseasonably  in- 
vading Mefcsenia,  instead  of  taking,  like  Flaminius, 
every  precaution  for  his  own  security  and  that  of 
hia  troopo. 

But  Ptillopoemen's  military  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience were  perfected  by  his  many  wars  and  vic- 
tories. And,  whereas  Flaminius  decided  his  dis- 
pute with  Philip  in  two  engagements,  PhilopoBmen, 
by  conqoering  in  an  incrMllble  number  of  battles, 
left  fortune  no  room  to  question  his  skill. 

Flaminius,  moreover,  availed  himself  of  the 
power  of  a  great  and  flourishing  commonwealth, 
aad  raised  himself  by  its  :)treugth;  but  Philup<s- 
men  distinguished  himself  at  a  time  wlieu  his 
country  was  on  the  decline.  So  that  the  success 
of  the  one  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  himself,  and 
that  of  the  other  to  all  the  Romans.  The  one 
bad  good  troops  to  command,  and  the  other  made 
those  so  which  lie  commanded.  And  though  the 
great  actions  of  Piiilopoemen,  being  performed 
against  Grecians,  do  not  prove  him  a  fortunate 
man*  yet  tliey  prove  him  a  bruve  man.  For, 
where  all  other  tilings  are  equal,  great  success 


moat  be  owing  to  snperior  eKcailaaoa.  Ha  hmi 
to  do  with  two  of  tlia  moat  warlike  nations  amoag 
the  Greeks,  the  Cretans,  who  were  the  moat  art- 
ful, and  the  Lacedamoniana,  who  wars  tba  moat 
valiant;  and  yet  he  mastered  the  former  by  poUoy, 
and  the  latter  by  courage.  Add  to  this,  that  Fla- 
minius had  his  men  ready  armed  and  disciplined 
to  his  hand,  whereas  Philoposmen  had  the  armor 
of  his  to  alter,  and  to  new-model  tbeir  disolpHaa. 
So  that  the  things  which  contribute  most  to  vto" 
tory  were  the.  invention  of  the  one,  while  tha 
other  only  practiced  what  was  already  in  oaa^ 
AccordingWt  Philopoeroen^s  personal  exploits  wera 
many  and  great;  nut  we  find  nothing  of  thai 
kind  remarkable  in  Flaminiua.  On  the  contrary, 
a  certain  ^tolian  said,  by  way  of  raillery, "  WhUa 
I  ran,  with  my  drawn  sword,  to  chaige  the  Mao^ 
doulans,  who'stood  firm  and  continued  fighting, 
Titus  was  standing  still,  with  bis  hands  liAed  up 
toward  heaven,  and  praying.*' 

It  is  true,  all  the  acts  of  Flaminius  were  glo- 
rious, while  he  was  general,  and  daring  his  lieu* 
tenancy  too:  bnt  Philoposmen  showed  himself  no 
less  serviceable  and  active  among  Uie  Acb«an% 
when  lu  a  privata  capacity,  than  when  he  had  tba 
command.  For,  when  commander>in-chief,  ha 
drove  Nabis  out  of  the  city  of  Messene,  and  ra- 
stored  the  inhabitants  to  their  liberty;  but  ha  wag 
only  in  a  private  station  when  he  allot  the  gatea 
of  Sparta  against  the  general  Diophaues,  and 
against  Flamiuias,  and  by  that  roaaoa  saved  the 
Lacedemonians.  Indeed,  nature  had  given  him 
such  talents  for  command,  that  he  knew  not  only 
how  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  bat  how  to 
govern  the  laws  thero^Ivea,  when  the  public  goad 
required  ll;  not  waiting  for  the  formality  of  the 
people's  appointing  him,  but  rather  employing 
them,  when  the  oceaaiou  demanded  It  For  ho 
was  persuaded,  that,  not  he  whom  the  people  elect, 
but  he  who  Uiinks  best  for  the  people,  Is  the  troa 
general. 

There  was  undoubtedly  aonaathing  great  and 
generous  in  the  clemency  and  hnmanity  of  Fb- 
miuius  toward  the  Greclana;  but  there  was  somo' 
thing  still  greater  and  more  generous  in  the  reso- 
lution which  Philop«Bmeu  showed  in  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  Greece  against  the  Romans.  For 
it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  be  libera]  to  tha 
weak,  than  to  oppose  and  to  support  a  diapota 
with  tlie  strong.  Since,  therefore,  after  all  onr 
inquiry  Into  the  characters  of  these  two  great 
men,  the  superiority  is  not  obvious,  perhaps  wa 
shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we  give  the  Grecian  tha 
palm  of  generalship  end  military  skill,  and  tba 
Roman  that  of  justice  and  humanity. 


PLVTAI0H*8  LITB8. 


PTRKHUS. 


Son  historians  write,  that  Phaton  was  the  first 
king  afWr  the  deloge  who  relied  over  the  Thres- 
protians  and  Molosstans,  and  that  he  was  one  of 
tboee  who  came  with  Pelasgns  into  Epirus.  Otheni 
say,  that  Dencaiion  and  Pyrrha,  after  Ihey  had 
boilt  the  Inmple  of  Dodoaa,*  settled  among  the 
MoloBsiana.  In  after  times  NeoptotemoB,t  the 
son  of  Aehilies,  taking  his  peopie  with  him,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  country,  and  left  a  suc- 
esMlon  of  kings  after  him,  called  PfprrkUUt;  for 
In  htfe  Infancy  he  was  called  Pyrrhus;  and  he  gave 
that  name  to  one  of  his  legitimate  sons  whom  he 
kad  by  Lanassa  the  daughter  of  Cleodes  sou  of 
Hyllus.  From  that  time  Achilles  had  divine  hon- 
«n  in  Epirus,  being  styled  there  Aspetos  (i.  e. 
the  Inimitable).  After  these  first  kings,  those 
that  followed  became  entirely  barbarous,  and  both 
their  power  and  their  actions  sunk  into  the  utrodst 
obscurity.  Tha/rytas  is  the  first  whom  history 
mentions  as  remarkable  for  polishing  and  im- 
proving his  cities  with  Grecian  customs,^  with 
letters  and  rood  laws.  Alcetas  was  the  son  of 
Tharrvtas,  Arybas  of  Alcetas;  and  of  Arybas 
nnd  Troias  his  queen  was  bom  ^acides.  He 
married  Phthia,  the  daughter  of  Men  on  the  Tlies- 
aliau,  who  acquired  great  reputation  in  the  La- 
mian  war,  and,  next  to  Leostnenes,  was  the  most 
eousiderable  of  the  confederates.  By  Phthia, 
JEacides  had  two  daughters  named  Deldamia  and 
Troias,  and  a  son  named  Pyrrhus. 

But  the  Moloasians,  rising  against  JSacides,  de- 

C»d  him,  and  brought  ia  the  sons  of  Neopto- 
us.}  On  this  occasion  the  friends  of  .£acides 
were  taken  and  slain:  only  Androclides  and  An* 
felus  escaped  with  his  infant  son,  though  he  was 
much  sought  after  by  his  enemies;  and  carried 
him  off  with  his  nurses  and  a  few  necessary  at- 
tendante.  This  train  rendered  their  flight  difficult 
and  slow,  so  that  they  were  soon  overtaken.  In 
this  extremity  they  put  the  child  in  the  hands  of 
Androcleon,  Hipplas,  and  Neander,  three  active 
young  men  whom  they  could  depend  upon,  and 
ordered  them  to  make  the  best  of  their  s^ay  to 
Megars,  a  town  in  Macedonia;  while  they  them- 
•elves,  partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  force, 
fltopped  the  course  of  the  pnrRuers  uulil  evening; 
when,  having  with  much  difiiculty  got  clear  of 
them,  they  hastened  to  join  those  who  carrieii  the 
young  prince.  At  sunset  they  thought  them- 
•elves  near  the  summit  of  thoir  hopes,  but  they 
met  with  a  sudden  disappointment.  When  they 
came  to  the  river  that  runs  by  the  town,  it  looked 
Toogh  and  dreadful;  and  upon  trial,  they  found  it 
absolutely  nnfordable.  For  the  current  being 
swelled  by  the  late  rains,  was  very  high  and  l>ois- 
terous,  and  darkness  added  to  the  horror.  They 
BOW  despaired  of  getting  the  child  and  his  nurses 
over,  without  some  other  assistance;  when  perceiv- 
ing some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  on  the 


to 


other  side,  they  begged  of  tliem 

passage,  and  held  up  Pyrrhus  toward    tli^ai- 


*  Probably  it  wm  only  a  draidtesl  Itind  of  tomplo. 

t  Between  Deacalion*!  flood  and  tho  times  of  Neoptolo- 
inna,  there  was  a  spaee  of  abovt  three  hnadred  and  forty 
years. 

t  Jnsttn  does  not  ascribe  the  eiviiising  of  the  Molotsiaas 
to  Thsnyus,  but  to  Arybas,  the  son  of  Aieetas  I,  who  had 
himself  been  polished  and  haaiaaiasod  l»y  his  edaeatioa  at 
Athens. 

f  This  Hooptolsaiat  was  Ihs  bsslhat  •t  Aiyhaa. 


tbelr 
But 

thougSi  they  called 'out  loud  and  eutresi.ted  earn- 
estly, the  stream  ran  so  rapidly  and  ma^ie  much,  a 
roaring,  that   they  could*  not  he   hea.rd.        Some 
time  was  spent,  while  they  were  crying  oat  on 
one  side,  and  listening  to  no  purpose  ob   iiio  othev. 
At  last  one   of  Pyrrhus's  company  thoa^bt    of 
peeling  off  a  piece  of  oak  barii,  and  of  ejcpneasiog' 
upon  it  with  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  Uie  neces- 
sities and  fortunes  of  the  child.    Accordingly   he 
put    this    in    execution,  and   having  nailed    th» 
piece  of  bark  about  a  stone,  which  was  made  ii«» 
of  to  give  force  to  the  motion,  he  throw  it   on   tfae 
other  side.    Some  say,  he  bound  it  last  to  a  jai^ 
elin,  and  darted  it  over.    When  the  people  on   tli^ 
other  side  had  read  it,  and  saw  there  warn  not  a 
moment  to  lose,  they,  cut  down  trees,  and  niade-a 
raft  of  them,  and  crossed  the  rivt>r   upon    it.      It 
happened   that  the  first  man   who   reached    tiie 
bank,  was  named  Achilles.     He  took  Pyrriias  la 
his  arms,  and  conveyed  him  over,  wliile  iila  com* 
panions  performed  the  same  service  for  his  fat' 
lowers. 

Pyrrhus  and  his  train,  having  thus   get  aalb 
over,  and  escaped  the  pursuers,  continued   tbecT 
rout,  until  they  arrived  at  tlie  court  of  Glaueiafl 
king  of  Illyria.    Tiiey  found  the  king  sitting  .ia 
his  palace  with  the  queen  his  consort,*  and  laid 
the  child  at  his  feet  in  the  posture  of  a  supptiant^ 
The  king,  who  stood  in   fear  of  Cassander,  tks 
enemy  of  .^ucides,  remained  a  long  time  silenl^ 
considering   what  part  he    should   act      While 
Pyrrhus,  of  his   own   accord  creepiu|(  closer   to 
him,  took  hold  of  his  rolie,  and   raisiug   hinnelf 
up  to  his  knees,  by  tliis  action  first  excited  a  smiZe^ 
and  afterward  compassion;  for  he  thought  he  saw 
a  petitioner   before  him   begging   his  protection 
with   tears.    Some  say.  It  was  not  Giaucias,  bat 
the  altar  of  the  domestici  gods   which   he    9^ 
proached,  and  that  he  raised  himseif  up  by  em* 
bracing  it;  from  which  it  appeared  to  Glanciea 
that  Heaven  interested  itself  in  the  infant's  favoa 
For  tills  reason  be  put  him  immediately  in  the 
hands  of  the  queen,  and  ordered  her  to  bring  him 
up  with  his  own  children.     His  enemies  demand- 
ing him  soon   after,  and  Cassander  ofiiering  two 
hundred  talents  to  have  him  delivereti  up,  Glaa- 
cias  refused  to  do  it;  and  when  he  <|ame  to  be 
twelve  years  old,  conducted  Kim  into   Epirus  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  hhn   upon  the 
throne. 

Pyrrhus  liad  an  air  of  majesty  rather  terribis 
than  august  Instead  of  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw 
he  had  one  continued  bone,  marked  with  small 
lines  resembling  the  divisions  of  a  row  of  leetik 
It  was  believed  tliat  lie  cured  the  swelling  of  the 
spleen,  by  sacrificing  a  white  cock,  and  with  bis 
right  foot  gently  pressing  Uie  port  affe-cted,  the 
patients  lying  upon  their  iMcks  for  tliat  pnrpooa 
There  was  no  person,  however  poor  or  mean, 
refused  this  relief,  if  reouested.  He  received  no 
reward,  except  the  cock  for  sacrifice,  and  this 


*  Jnttia  eatls  this  plnoees  Bema,  and  sa/s  sho  iras  e( 
the  ikaily  oTtlio  iBaoida;  whieh  anst  have  beoa  tho  isms 
of  thoir  aookiag  afhgo  fbr  Pvnhas  in  that  ssait. 


FTERHU8. 


jle  to  him.  It  i«  tho 
Aid,  tiiat  the  great  toe  of  that  foot  bad  a  divine 
rUtne  iu  it;  for,  after  hte  dealh,  when  the  reet  of 
kia  body  waa  conaumed,  that  toe  was  found  eutire 
ftnd  vntoDched  by  the  flamee.  But  thia  aocoant 
beloncp  not  to  the  period  we  are  upon. 

WEc-a   he  waa  about  oeveiiteen  years  of  age, 

■ad  aeemed  to  be  quite  eetabliehed  Id  hU  kiugdom, 

ho  happened   to  be  called  out  of  hia  own  terri- 

lorioe,  to  attend  the  naptiala  of  one  of  Giaocias's 

ooDK,  witli  whom  he  htid  been  educated.    Ou  tliU 

•eeaeion   the   Moloesiana,  revolting  again,  drove 

oat   his   frieoda,  pillaged  bis  treasurea,  and  put 

thezDo^ves  once  more  under  Neoptolemua.    Pyr- 

rhao   having  thus  loot  the  crown,  and  being  iu 

vant  of  ev«r>'thing,  applied   bimeelf    to  DemO' 

tziaa*  the  eon  ofAntigonns,  who  had  married  his 

slaler  IXridaniia.   That  princess,  wlieu  veiy  youug, 

had  Iwea  proniiaed  to  Alexander  the  son  of  Rox> 

■aa  (by  Alexander  the  Great);  but  that  family 

being  aufortunately  cut  off,  she  was  given,  when 

alia  came  to  be  marriageable,  to  Demetrius.    In 

the  gnat  battle  of  Ipsus,  where  all  the  kings  of 

tha  earth  were  engaged,*  Pyrrhus  accompanied 

Demetriua;  antl,  though   but   young,  bore  down 

all  before    htm,  and  highly  distinguished  himself 

amoBg    the    combatanta.      Nor  did  be  forsake 

Demetrias,  when  unsuccessful,  but  kept  for  him 

Ihoaa   cities  of  Greece  with  which  he  was    in- 

Cnutod:  and  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  witli 

Ptolemy,  he  went  to  Egypt  as  a  hostage.     There, 

both   in    hunting  and  other  exercises,  he  gave 

Ptolemy  proofs  of  hia  strength  and  indefatigable 

abflitiea.    Obaerving  that  among  Ptolemy's  wives, 

Beicnlee  was  she  who  had   the  greatest  power, 

and  waa  moot  eminent  for  virtue  and  nnderstand- 

iBg,  lie  attached  himself  most   to  her.    For  be 

liad  a  particular  art  of  making  bis  court  to  the 

great,  while  he  overlooked  those  that  were  below 

him.  And  as  in  his  whole  conduct  he  paid  great  at- 

tealion  to  decency,  temperance,  and  prudence,  A  n- 

Hgooe,  who  waa  daughter  to  Berenice  by  her  first 

husband  Philip,  was  given  him,  in  preference  to 

■tany  other  young  princes. 

On  this  account  he  was  held  in  greater  honor 
thui  ever:  'and  Antigone  proving  an  excellent 
wife,  procured  him  men  and  money,  which  en- 
allied  him  to  recover  his  kingdom  of  Eplrns.  At 
hia  arrival  there,  his  subjects  received  him  with 
open  arma;  for  Neoptolemus  was  become  obn ox- 
loss  to  ttie  people,  by  reason  of  his  arbitrary  and 
tyiannicat  government.  Nevertheless,  Pyrrhus, 
apprelieodiug  that  Neoptolemus  might  have  re- 
eonrse  to  some  of  the  other  kings,  came  to  an 
ngreement  with  him,  and  assoclHted  him  in  the 
kingdom.  But  In  process  of  time  there  were 
■ooM  who  privately  sowed  dissension  and  jealous- 
lea  Iwtweeu  them.  Pyrrhus's  chief  quarrel  with 
Neoptolemus  is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  as  fol- 
b»ws:  It  had  been  a  custom  for  the  kings  of 
Epirns  to  hold  an  assembly  at  Pasraron,  a  place 
la  the  province  of  the  Molossians;  where,  after 
Mcrificing  to  Jupiter  the  varrior,  mutual  oaths 
were  taken  by  them  and  tlieir  subjects.  The 
kings  were  sworn  to  gmxm  aceording  to  lav,  and 
me  people,  to  defend  Ae  crown  meeording  to  law. 
Both  the  kings  met  on  this  occaaion,  attended  by 
their  friends,  and  after  the  ceremony,  great  pre- 
■snti  were  made  on  all  sides.  Gel  on,  who  was 
vary  cordially  attached  to  Neoptolemus,  smoug 
ih»  rest,  paid  hia  respects  to  Pyrrhus,  and  made 

*  Be  MTi,  all  the  king*  of  ttie  Mrth  wert  enfafcd,  be- 
siaw  Ln\mtDehu9t  fleleaem,  Ptolemy,  Canander.  Aatigo- 
ss^  uJ  DcmacriM,  wef*  chars  ia  paraoa.  Tliii  (wtUa  waa 
%ht  aboat  ifaea  haadiad  yaan  faaCaa  Ckiirt. 


him  a  present  of  two  yoke  of  oxen.*  M yrtfloflt 
one  of  this  prioca's  cupbesrers,  begged  them  of 
him:  but  Pyrrhus  refused  him,  anuffave  tliem  to 
another.  Gelon  peroeiviug  that  Alyrtilus  took 
the  disappointment  extremely  HI,  invited  liim  to 
sup  witii  him.  After  supper  he  solicited  him  to 
embrace  the  iuterest  of  Neoptolemus,  and  to  |)oi- 
son  Pyrrhus.  Myrtllus  seemed  to  listen  to  his 
suggestions  with  satisfaction,  but  discovered  the 
whole  to  his  master.  Then,  by  hia  order,  lie  in- 
troduced to  Gelon,  the  chief  cupbearer  Alexicra* 
tea,  as  a  person  who  was  willing  to  enter  into  tlio 
conspiracy;  for  Pyrrhus  was  deairoua  to  bavo 
more  than  one  witness  to  so  black  an  enterprise. 
Gelon  being  thus  deceived,  Neoptoiemns  was 
deceived  with  him;  and,  thinking  the  affair  la 
great  forwardness,  could  not  contain  liimaelf,  bat 
in  the  excess  of  his  joy  mentioned  it  to  hia  friends. 
One  evening,  in  particular,  being  at  supper  with 
his  sister  Cadmia,  he  discovered  the  whole  design, 
thinking  nobody  else  within  hearing.  And  Tn« 
deed  there  was  none  in  the  room  but  Phfooarete 
the  wife  of  Samoa,  chief  keeper  of  Neoptoiemus'a 
cattle:  and  she  lay  upon  a  couch  with  her  face 
turned  toward  the  wall,  and  seemed  to  be  aaleep 
She  heard,  however,  tlie  whole  without  being  sus- 
pected, and  went  the  next  day  to  Antigone  tho 
wife  of  Pyrrhus,  and  related  to  her  all  that  she 
had  heard  Neoptolemus  say  to  his  siater.  This 
was  immediately  laid  before  Pyrrhus,  who  took  no 
notice  of  it  for  the  present.  But,  ou  occasion  of 
a  solemn  sacrifice,  he  invited  Neoptolemus  to 
supper,  and  took  tliat  opportunity  to  kill  him. 
For  he  was  well  assured  tnat  all  the  leading  men 
in  Epirns  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and 
wanted  him  to  remove  Neoptolemus  out  of  the 
way:  that,  no  longer  satiafiea  with  a  small  aiiare 
of  the  kingdom,  he  might  possess  himself  of  tho 
whole:  and  by  following  his  genius,  rise  to  great 
attempts.  And,  as  they  had  now  a  strong  sus- 
picion beside,  that  Neootolemus  was  praciiciog 
against  him,  they  thouglit  this  was  the  time  to 
prevent  him  by  giving  him  the  fatal  blow. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  he  had 
to  Berenice  and  Ptolemy,  he  named  his  son  by 
Antigone  Ptolemy,  and  called  the  city  which  he 
built  in  the  Chersonese  of  Epirus,  Berenicis. 
From  this  timo  he  began  to  conceive  many  great 
designs,  but  his  first  hopes  laid  hold  of  all  that 
was  near  home:  and  he  found  a  plausible  pretense 
to  concern  himself  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia. 
Antipater,  the  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  had  killed 
his  mother  Thessalonica,  and  expelled  his  brother 
Alexander.  Alexander  sent  to  Demi  trius  for  suc- 
cor, and  implored  likewise  the  assistance  of  Pyr- 
rhus. Demetrius  having  many  affairs  upon  nis 
hands,  could  not  presently  comply:  bnt  ryrrhus 
came  and  demanded  as  the  reward  of  his  services, 
the  city  of  NymphiBa,t  and  all  the  maritime  coast 
of  Macedonia,  together  with  Arobracia,  Acarna- 
nia,  and  Amphilocio,  which  were  some  of  the 
countries  tliat  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  Macedon.  The  young  prince  agree- 
ing to  the  conditions,  Pyrrhus  possessed  himself 
of  these  countries,  and  secured  tliem,  with  his 
garrisons:  after  which,  he  went  on  couqnering 
the  rest  for  Alexander,  and  driving  Antipatet 
before  him. 


*  Thit  fweMat  was  charaotarittlcal  ef  tha  •inplielty  of 


t  Uaeiar  tklaki  Apolloata  might  be  tellad  Nvmnhoa, 
from  Nrnphoom,  a  colobntod  looii  ia  iu  Boighborhood. 
Pahnortni  would  raad  Tymphaa,  that  beinf  the  nam*  of  a 
Iowa  ia  tiieao  paiu.    Thaie  wm  •  ehy  ealled  Njrmphvai 
la  the  Taartoa  Chawsaatai,  bat  that  aeald  aot  be  aMa 
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Dng  LyilaMMkds  «w  irtH  iMllaed  to  glv» 
AnUpttter  iiMitteiic*,  bat  he  was  lo  much  engafed 
wltb  hit  owD  iifiiiiri,  that  be  eould  net  find  time 
for  It  Reeollectiiiff»  howerer,  that  Pyrrhiw  wovid 
lefuM  nothhif  to  nls  friend  Ptolemy,  he  forged 
letters  ia  Ptolemy's  name,  enjoining  blm  to  eya- 
caate  Macedonia,  and  to  be  satlafied  with  three 
hundred  taieuts  from  Antlpater.  Bat  Pyrrhus 
no  Boooer  opened  the  letters  than  he  perceived 
tlie  forgery.  For  instead  of  the  costomary  salo- 
totioii,  Tkejatker  fs  Ats  so/i,  yretHn^,  they  began 
with  King  FtoUmy  to  Kwg  Pyrrkw, greeting.  He 
Inveighed  against  Lysimaehas  for  the  fraud,  but 
listened,  uotwitlistauding,  to  proposals  of  peace; 
and  tiie  three  princes  met  tooner^acrifioes  on  the 
eecasion,  and  to  swear  upon  the  attar  to  the  arti- 
etes.  A  boar,  a  bull,  ana  a  ram  being  led  np  as 
victims,  tlie  ram  dropped  down  dead  of  himself. 
The  rest  of  the  company  langlied  at  the  accident; 
but  Tlieodotns  the  diviner  advised  Pyrrhus  not  to 
sweur;  declaring  that  the  Deity  presigulfied  tlie 
death  of  one  of  the  kings;  npon  which  he  refased 
to  rdiify  the  peace. 

Alexander's  affairs  were  thus  advantogeoosly 
Mttled;*  nevertheless  Demetrlas  came.  But  It 
soon  appeured  that  heeame  now  unrequested.and 
that  his  presouee  excited  rather  fear  than  grati- 
tude. W  hen  they  had  been  a  few  days  togellier, 
in  mutaal  distrust,  tliey  laid  snares  for  each  otiier; 
bat  Demetrius  finding  the  first  opportunity,  was 
beforehand  with  Alexander,  killed  him,  and  got 
himself  proclaimed  king  of  Maeedon. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  had  subjects  of  com- 
plaint against  Pyrrhus;  on  account  of  the  inroads 
which  he  had  made  into  Theasaly.  Beside,  that 
ambition  to  extond  their  dominions,  which  Is  a 
distemper  natural  to  kings,  rendered  their  neigii- 
borhood  mutually  alarming.  These  jealousiee  in- 
creased after  the  death  of  Deldamla.  At  last,  each 
having  posseased  himself  of  part  of  Macedonia, 
and  having  one  object  in  view,  the  gaining  of  the 
whole,  this  produced  of  course,  new  causes  of 
coutentlou.  Demetrius  marched  against  th«t  JElo- 
liana  and  reduced  tliem.  After  which  he  left 
Pautaucbus  among  them  with  a  considerable  force, 
and  went  himself  to  seek  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  as 
soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  his  design,  went  to 
meet  him;  but  tailing  a  wrong  route,  they  Inad- 
vertently passed  each  other.  Demetrius  entered 
fipirus,  and  committed  great  ravages;  and  Pyrrhus, 
falling  in  witli  Pantauchus,  gave  him  battle.  The 
dispute  was  warm  and  obstinate  on  both  sides, 
especially  where  the  generals  fought.  For  Pan- 
teuchus,  who  in  dexterity,  courage,  and  strength, 
stood  foremost  among  the  officers  of  Demetrius, 
and  withal  was  a  man  of  a  high  and  ambitious 
spirit,  clialleuged  Pyrrhus  to  the  combat.  And 
Pyrrhus,  who  was  behind  none  of  the  princes  of 
bis  time  in  valor  and  renown,  and  who  was  de- 
sirous to  appropriate  to  himself  the  honors  of 
AciiilleH,  rather  by  his  sword  than  by  kindred, 
advanced  through  the  first  lines  against  Pauteu- 
cbus.  They  began  witli  the  javellu;  and  then 
coming  to  the  sword,  exhausted  all  that  art  or 
strength  could  supply.  Pyrrhus  received  one 
wound,  and  gave  his  adversary  two,  one  In  the 
thigh,  and  the  other  In  the  neck;  by  which  he 
overpowered  him,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground; 
but  could  not  kill  him  outright,  because  he  was 
rescued  by  bis  friends.  Tiie  Epirote,  elated  with 
tlieir  prince's  victory,  and  admiring  hia  valor* 
broke  Into  and  dispersed  ths  Macedonian  phalanx, 
and  pursuing  the  fugitives,  killed  great  numbers 
ftf  thsin,  and  took  five  thoosand  prisouarb 


Hifi  bottla  did  not  to  mnoh  nelte  IIm  i 
meat  and   hatred  of   the  Maeedonians 
Pyrrfaos  for  what  they  saffered,  as  it  In  . 
them  with  an  esteem  of  his  abllitieB  and  admirativriB 
of  bis  valor.    This  famished  subject  of  diseoura* 
to  all  those  who  were  witnesses  of  his  exploiftaw 
or  were  engaged  against  him  in  the  action.    F^kt 
he  recalled  to  their  minds  the  conntenanca,  ii»m 
swiftness,  and  motion  of  Alexander  the  Gre«t;  t-iB 
Pyrrhos  they  thenght  they  saw  the  verv  ii 
of  his   force  and  impetuosity.     And  wKile 
other  kings  represented  that  hero  only  in  thetiv 
purple  robes,  in  the  number  of  guards,  the  beasi 
of  tlie  neck,  and  the  lofty  manner  of  speaking, 
the  king  of  Epirns  represented  him  in  deeds  of 
arma  and   personal   achievements.    And    of  him 
great  skill  in  ordering  and  drawing  up  an  armjr^ 
we  have  proofs  in  the  writing  he  left  behind  blia. 
It  is  also  said,  that  Antigonus  being  asked,  «*  Who 
was  the  greatest  general?"  answered,  *'PyiThiL^ 
would  be,  if  he  lived  to  be  old."     Antlgonua,  in* 
deed,  spoke  only  of  the  generals  of  his  time:  hot 
Hannibal  said  that,  of  aU  the  worid  had  ever  be- 
held, the  first  In  genius  and  skill  was  Pyrrhiw^ 
Scipio  the  second,  and  himself  the  third:'  as  we 
have  written  In  the  life  of  Scipio.*    Tliis  was  tho 
only  science  he  applied  himself  to;  this  was  the 
subject  of  his  thonghte  and  conversation;  for  ha 
considered  it  as  a  royal  study,  and  lookod  opoa 
other  arte  as  mere  trifling  amusements.    And  ic 
is  reported  that  when  he  wss  asked,  **  Whether  he 
thought  Python  orCephisias  the  best  musician?*' 
"  Polysperchon,"  said  he,  '*is  the  geneial;**  in- 
timating that  this  was  the  only  point  which  it 
became  a  king  to  inquire  into  or  know. 

In  the  intercourse  of  life  he  was  mild  and  ant 
easily  provoked,  but  ardent  and  quick  to  nepay  a 
kindness.  For  this  reason  he  was  greatly  afflict- 
ed at  the  death  of  ^ropus.  "His  frie'nd,"  lie 
said,  **  had  only  paid  the  tribute  to  nature,  bat  ho 
blamed  and  reproached  himself  for  potting  off*  his 
acknowledgmento  until,  by  these  delays,  he  had 
lost  the  opportunity  of  making  any  return.  For 
those  that  owe  money,  can  pay  it  to  the  heirs  of 
the  deceased,  but  when  a  return  of  kindness  is  not 
made  to  a  person  in  his  lifetime,  it  grieves  the 
heart  that  has  any  goodneos  and  honor  in  iL** 
When  some  advised  him  to  banish  a  certein  III- 
tongued  Ambraclan,  who  abused  him  behind  his 
back.  •<  Let  the  fellow  stey  here,"  said  he,  **  and 
speak  against  me  to  a  few,  rather  than  ramble 
about,  and  give  me  a  bad  character  to  all  the 
worid."  And  some  young  men  having  taken 
great  liberties  with  his  character  in  their  cups,  and 
being  afterward  brought  to  answer  for  it,  he  ask- 
ed them,  '<  Whether  they  really  had  said  such 
tilings?"  "  We  did.  Sir,"  answered  one  of  them, 
**  and  should  have  aaid  a  groat  deal  more,  if  we 
had  had  more  wine."— Upon  which  he  laughed 
and  dismissed  them. 

After  the  death  of  Antigone,  he  married  several 
wives  for  the  purposes  of  interest  and  power: 
namely  the  daughter  of  Autoleon,  king  of  the 
Pasontans;  Bircenna,  the  daughter  of  iSirdyllls, 
king  of  the  lUyriaus;  and  Lauassa,  the  daughter 
of  Agathocles  of  Syracuse,  who  brought  him  in 
dowry  the  isle  of  Corey ra,  which  her  father  had 
Uken.  By  Antigone  he  had  a  son  named  Ptolemy; 
bv  Lanassa  he  had  Alexander;  and  by  Bircenna, 
his  youngest  son  Helenns.  All  these  princ««  had 
naturally  a  turn  for  war,  and  he  quickened  their 
martial  ardor  by  giving  them  a  soitoble  education 
from  their  Intancy.    Foi 


for  it  te  said,  when  he  \ 


•  This  is  AifibrsaUy  raUted  ia  the  lil^  of  FlaaisiaSi 
ThM*.  it  ii  —id  tlMt  HMuiilMl  ptaeed  AJesaadac  firtt,  f^ 
thM  Moead,  sad  himself  ttas  third. 
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wtkmd  hf  •«•  of  Oiein,  who  wat  yet  a  child, «« To 
vkielft  •£  them  he  would  ievre  bis  kingdom?*'  be 
a«id,  ••  to  him  who  ba  the  rfiarpett  sword.'*  This 
w«a  very  like  that  tngieal  legacy  of  QBdlpus  to 


The  iw«rd*<  ke»n  point  Uie  ioli«riUae*  shall  part.* 

After  the  bettla  Pyrrkas  retarned  heme  dis- 
tiB^misbed  with  giory,  and  still  more  elevated  in 
hlA  ffeotitneuta.    The  Epirots  hsTiog  given  him  on 
tbks  occasion  tlie  name  of  JSagle,  lie  said,  "  If  I  am 
KB  e«gle,  yon  have  made  me  one;  for  it  is  opon  your 
mrwBm,  upon  your  wings,  that  I  iMTe  risen  so  high." 
S«»oa  after,  having  inteiligenoe  that  Demetrias 
lay  dang^ously  ili,  he  suddenly  entered  Maoe> 
daoiaf  ialendto^  only  an  inroad  to  pillage  the 
eoQBtry.     But  be  was  very  near  seising  the  whole, 
mad  taking  the  kingdom  without  a  Mow.     For  he 
poalibd  forward  as  for  as  fideesa,  without  meeting 
with  any  resistanee;  on  tlie  contrary,  many  of  the 
lu habitants  repaired  to  his  camp,  and  joined  him. 
Tlie  danger  awaked  Demetrius,  and  made  him 
act    above   his  strengtii.    His   friends,  too,  and 
•ffieent  quickly  assembled  a  good  body  of  troopc, 
and  moved  forward  with  great  spirit  and  vigor 
a^Cainst  Pyrrhus.    But  as  be  came  only  with  a 
demga  to  plunder,  he  did  not  stand   to  receive 
tbem.     He  lost  however  a  considerable  number 
•f  men  in  his  retreat,  for  the  Macedonians  harass- 
ed liis  rrar  all  the  way. 

Oemelrios,  though  he  had  driven  out  Pyrrhas 
with  so  much  ease,  was  far  from  slighting  and 
despisiiig  him  afterward.  But  as  be  meditated 
gr^it  tilings,  and  ha<f  determined  to  attempt  the 
recovery  of  his  paternal  kingdom,  with  an  army 
ef  a  hundred  tiiousand  men,  and  five  hundred  sail 
of  aliipe,  be  thought  it  not  prudent  either  to  em- 
broil himself  with  Pyrrhus,  or  to  leave  behind 
him  so  dangerous  a  neighbor.  And  as  he  was  not 
at  leisurs  to  continue  the  war  with  him,  he  con- 
cluded a  peace^that  he  might  turn  his  arms  with 
more  security  against  the  other  kings.^  The  de- 
signs of  Demetrius  were  soon  dincovered  by  this 
peace,  and  by  the  greatness  of  his  preparations. 
The  kings  were  alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
Pyrrhus,  with  letters,  expressing  their  astonish- 
ment, that  he  neglected  his  opportunity  to  make 
war  upon  Demetrius.  They  represented  with 
bow  much  ease  he  might  drive  him  out  of  Mace- 
donia, thus  engaged  as  he  was  in  many  trouble- 
some enterpriser;  instead  of  which,  he  waited  uniil 
Demetrius  had  dispatched  all  his  other  affairs, 
and  was  grown  so  much  more  powerful  as  to  be 
able  to  bring  the  war  to  his  own  doors;  and  to  put 
him  under  the  necessity  of  fighliog  fur  tlie  altars 
•f  bis  gods,  and  the  sepulehers  of  his  anci-slors  iu 
Moloasia  itself:  and  this  too,  when  he  had  just 
been  deprived  by  Demetrias  of  the  isle  of  Corey m, 
together  with  his  wife.  For  Lanassa  having  her 
.complaints  against  Pyrrhus,  for  paying  more  at- 
tention to  his  other  wives,  though  barbarians,  thuu 
to  her,  had  retired  to  Corcyra;  and  wanting  to 
marry  another  king,  invited  Demetrius  to  receive 
her  hand,  knowing  him  to  be  more  inclined  to 
marriage  than  any  of  the  neighboring  princes. 
Accoruingly  he  sailed  to  the  island,  married  Lan- 
aasa,  and  left  a  garrison  in  the  city. 

The  king>«,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wrote 
these  letters  to  Pyrrhus,  took  the  field  themselves 
Id  harass  Demetrius,  who  delayed  his  expedition, 
and  continued  his  preparations.  Ptolemy  put  to 
•ea  with  a  great  fleet,  and  drew  off  many  of  the 

•  PWdIm*  Baripides,  mt.  6B. 

t  Is  the  tkifd  rmmr  of  the  haadrad  sad  twenty-tiard  Olym- 
fhi,  two  bsadred  and  eif  htv-fo«r  ytm  hcfoie  Cbritt. 
^Meaooa,  FWEesaj,  and  LyclSMsliai. 


Oreelaii  eltlee.  Lraimwhnt  ratefed  tfia  vpper 
Macedonia  from  Thrace,  and  ravaged  the  coun- 
try. And  Pyrrhus  taking  up  arms  at  the  same 
time,  marched  against  Beiva,  expecting  that  De- 
metrius would  go  to  meet  Lysimaehus,  and  leave 
the  lower  Macedoote  unguarded:  which  fell  out 
aceordlugly.  The  night  before  he  set  out,  he 
dreamed  that  Alexander  the  Great  called  him,  and 
that  when  he  came  to  him,  he  found  him  sick  in 
bed,  but  was  received  with  msny  obliging  ex* 
pressious  of  friendship,  and  a  promise  of  sudden 
assistance.  Pyrrhus  said,  "How  can  yon,  sir, 
who  are  aick,  be  able  to  assist  me?"  Alexander 
answered,  **  I  will  do  It  with  my  name:"  and,  at 
the  same  time,  he  mounted  a  Nisean  hone,*  and 
seemed  to  lead  the  way. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  encouiaged  by  this  vision,  ad* 
vanoed  with  the  utmost  expedition ;  and  iiaviag 
traversed  the  intermediate  countries,  came  before 
Berma  and  took  It  There  he  fixed  his  head-quar* 
ters,  and  reduced  the  other  cities  by  his  generals 
When  Demetrius  received  Intel ligence  of  this,  and 
perceived,  moreover,  a  spirit  of  mutiny  ameag  the 
Afacedonians  in  bis  camp,  he  was  afraid  to  pro- 
ceed further,  leet,  when  they  came  in  sight  of  e 
Macedonian  prince,  and  one  of  an  illustriona 
character  too,  they  abould  revolt  to  him.  He, 
therefore,  turned  back,  and  led  them  agaiusi 
Pyrrhus,  who  wns  a  stmnger,  and  the  object  of 
their  hatred.  Upon  his  encamping  near  BercBa, 
many  Inhabitanta  of  that  place  mixed  with  his 
soldiers,  and  highly  extolled  Pyrriius.  They  re- 
presented  him  as  a  man  invincible  in  arms,  of 
uncommon  magnanimity,  and  one  who  treated 
those  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  great  gentle- 
ness and  humanity.  There  were  also  some  of 
Pvrrhns*s  emissaries,  wlio,  pretending  themselves 
Macedonians,  ol)served  to  Demetri  11.4*9  nteii,  that 
then  was  the  time  to  get  free  from  his  cruel  yoke, 
and  to  embrace  the  interest  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  a 
popular  man,  and  who  loved  a  soldier.  After  this, 
the  greatest  part  of  the  army  was  in  a  ferment, 
and  they  cast  their  eyes  around  for  Pyrrhus.  It 
happened  that  he  was  then  withont  his  be4mett 
but  recollecting  himself,  he  soon  put  it  on  again, 
and  was  immediately  known  by  his  lofty  plume 
and  bis  crest  of  goat's  horns.t  Many  of  the 
Macedonians  now  ran  to  him,  and  begged  him  to 
give  them  the  word;  while  other|^rowned  them- 
selves with  branches  of  oak,  because  they  saw 
them  worn  by  his  men.  Some  had  even  the  con- 
fidence to  tell  Demetrius,  that  the  most  prudent 
part  he  could  take  would  be  to  witbdruw  and  lay 
down  the  government.  As  he  found  the  motione 
of  the  army  agreeable  to  this  sort  of  discourse,  he 
was  terrified  and  made  off  privately,  disguised  in 
a  mean  cloak  and  a  common  Macedonian  hat 
Pyrrhus  upon  tills  became  master  of  the  camp 
without  striking  a  blow,  and  was  proclaimed  king 
of  Macedonia. 

Lysimaehus  made  his  appearance  soon  after, 
and,  pretending  that  be  had  contributed  equally 
to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  demanded  his  shava 
of  the  khigrlom.  Pyrrhus,  as  he  thought  him- 
self not  Buflksieutly  established  among  tlie  Mace- 
donians, but  rather  in  a  dubious  situation,  accaptp 
ed  the  proposal;  and  they  divided  tlie  cities  and 
provinces  between  them.  This  partition  teemed 
to  be  of  service  for  the   present,  and  prevented 

*  Nlwa  waa  a  proTlnes  aear  tbs  Caspiaa  sea,  whieb, 
Stnbe  lelU  at,  wa«  famont  for  iU  lir»ed  of  borsoi.  The 
king*  of  Portia  oiod  to  pcovldo  thomtelret  thore. — Stroke* 
Hb.  xi. 

t  Alexaadof  the  Oieat  h  leprossaied  ea  bio  SM^ilab  whb 
laeh  a  erati.  Tho  goat,  Indood.  was  tho  tymbol  of  tks 
kisfdom  of  Maeodoa.  Tho  Fropbot  Doaiot  otot  it  at  rash. 
The  orifiBal  of  that«]r«bal  maf  bs  bead  ia  JaMia. 
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iMr  foinf  dirpetly  to  war;  but  mod  after,  tbej 
idattd  it  the  b(f|^Bofii|r  of  perpetoal  eomplolata 
ond  quirrele,  iantead  of  a  perfect  recoDclliation. 
For  how  it  it  possible  that  they  whooe  ambitioD  \n 
Bot  to  be  termiuated  by  aeoa  and  niountalue  aod 
bbI II habitable  desert*,  whoee  thirst  of  dominion  is 
ooi  to  be  confined  by  the  bounds  thst  part  Europe 
and  AmIu,  shuulvi,  when  so  near  each  other,  and 
joined  in  on**  lot,  sit  down  contented,  and  abistain 
from  mntual  injuries  7  Undoubtedly  they  are  al- 
ways at  war  in  their  hearts,  having  the  seeds  of 
perfidy  and  envy  there.  As  for  the  names  of 
Peace  and  War,'  they  apply  them  occasiouaity, 
like  money,  to  (heir  use,  not  to  the  purposes  of  jus- 
tice. And  they  act  with  much  more  probity 
wlien  they  profeMedly  make  war  than  when  they 
sanctify  ashortlruce  and  cessation  of  mntual  in- 
juries, with  tlie  names  of  jusilce  and  friend- 
oliip.  Pyrrhnt  was  a  proof  of  this.  For  oppos- 
ing Demetrius  again,  when  his  affairs  began  to  be 
a  little  re-established,  and  checking  his  power, 
which  seemed  to  be  recovering,  as  if  it  were 
from  a  great  illness,  he  marched  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Grecians  and  went  in  person  to  Athens. 
He  ascended  into  the  citadel,  and  sacrificed  to  tlie 
goddess;  after  which  he  came  down  into  the  city 
the  same  dsy,  and  thus  addressed  the  people:  "  I 
think  myself  happy  in  this  testimony  of  the  kind 
ngarJ  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  confidence 
they  pot  in  me;  I  advise  them,  however,  as  they 
tender  their  safety,  never  to  admit  another  king 
within  their  wuils',  but  to  shut  their  gates  agaiust 
all  that  shall  deMre  It."* 

Soon  after  this  he  concluded  a  peace  with  De- 
metrius: and  yet  Demetrius  was  no  sooner  passed 
into  Asia,  thau  Pyrrhus,  at  the  Instigation  Of  Ly- 
•imschuB,  drew  off  Thessaly  from  its  allegiance, 
and  attacked  his  garrisons  in  Greece.  He  found, 
indi>eil,  the  Mitcedouians  better  subjecu  in  time 
of  war  than  iu  peace,  beside  that  he  himself  was 
more  fit  for  action  than  repose.  At  last  Deme- 
trius being  entirely  defeated  in  Syria,  Lyslma- 
chus,  who  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter, 
nor  any  other  uffaira  to  engage  in,  immediately 
turned  his  forces  against  Pyrrhus,  who  lay  In 
quarters  at  Eiiessa.  Upon  his  arrival  he  fell  upon 
one  of  the  king's  convoys,  and  took  it,  by  which 
he  greatly  distressed  his  troops  for  want  of  pro- 
Viulons.  Beside  this,  he  corrupted  the  principal 
Macedonians  by  his  lettere  and  emissaries,  re- 
proaching them  for  choosing  for  their  sovereign  a 
Btrenger,  whose  anceston  had  always  been  sub- 
ject to  the  Mucedoniaus,  while  they  expelled  the 
friends  and  companions  of  Alexander.  As  the 
majority  iisteued  to  these  suggestions,  Pyrrhus, 
fearing  the  event,  withdrew  with  his  Epirots  and 
auxiliary  forces,  and  so  lost  Macedonia  In  the 
aame  manner  he  had  gained  It  Kinas,  therefore, 
have  no  reason  to  blame  the  people  for  changing 
for  Interest,  nince  in  that  they  do'  but  Imitate 
tlieir  mastery  who  are  patterns  of  treachery  and 
perfiJIousuess,  and  who  think  that  man  most  ca- 
pable of  serving  them,  who  pays  the  least  regard 
to  honesty. 

When  Pyrrhus  had  thus  retired  Into  Epirns, 
and  left  Mace<ionla,  he  had  a  fair  occasion  given 
him  by  fortune  to  enjoy  himself  in  quiet  and  to 
govern  iii^  own  kingdom  in  peace.    Bnt  he  was 

C^Muuded,  that  neither  to  annoy  othera,  nor  to 
^  annoyed  by  them  was  a  life  insufferably  lan- 
guiithinf;  and  tedious.  Like  Achilles,  he  could 
not  endure  iuuctiou; 

lie  pined  in  dall  repots:  his  heart  iadifnsnt 

Bade  tha  •cean  chaof  •  to  war,  to  woaods,  sad  death. 

*  The  Atheniaa*  followed  his  advios,  aod  diovs  oat  Ds- 
■MUiaj's  gafriMia. 


Hit  SBXiotv  for  fraah  omployaieBt  wi 
follows:  The  Romans  were  then  at  war  with  Ifai^ 
TWsotlnes.    The  latlar  were  not  abio  to  oapporft 
the  dispute,  and  yot  the  bold  and  tarbnlont  hA-— 
rangoes  of  their  leading  men  would  not  safer 
them  to  put  au  end  to  II     They  resolved,  tber»— 
fore,  to  call  in  Pyrrhus,  and  put  tlieir  forces  «n.— 
der  his  command;  there  being  do  other  priii&0 
who  had  then  so  much  leisure,  or  was  so  aWo  a. 
general.    The   oldest  and  most    sensiblo  of  tbs 
citisens  opposed  this  measure,   but  were    over-' 
borne   by  the  noise  and  violence  of  the  mnlti* 
tode;  and   when    they  aaw  this,  they  oo  loofwr 
attended  the  assemblies.    But  there  was  a  worthy 
man  named  Meton,  who,  on  the  day  that  the  de- 
cree was  to  be  ratified,  after  tiie  people  had  taken. 
their  seats,  came  Into  the  assembly  with  an  air  oT 
Intoxication,  having,  like  penons  in  that  condi- 
tion, a  withered  gariand  upon  his  head,  a  torch  iia 
his  liand,  and  a  woman  playing  on  the  fin  to  be-* 
fore  him.    As  no  decorum  can  well  be  obeerred 
by  a  crowd  of  people,  in  a  free  state,  some   clap- 
ped their  hands,  othera  laughed,  but  nobody  pre- 
tended til  stop  him.    On  the  contrary,  they  caJled 
upon  the  woman  to  play,  and  him  to  come   fer> 
ward  and  sing.    Silence   being  made,    he   i 
'*  Men  of  Tarentum,  ye  do  extremely  well  to  i 
for  those  who  have  a  mind  to  it,  to  play  and  be 
merry,  while  they  may:  and,  if  you  are  wise«  yoa 
will  all  now  enjoy  tlie  same  liberty:  for  yon  mnaft 
have  other  business  and  other  kind  of  life,  when 
Pyrrhus  once  enten  yonr  city."     This  addreaa 
made  a  great  impression  apon  the  Tareutinea,  and 
a  whisper  of  assent  ran  through  tbe  aasembly.^^ 
But  some  fearing  that  they  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  Romans,  if  peace  were  made,  reproach- 
ed the  people  with  so  tamely  sufiering  themaelree 
to  be  made  a  jest  of,  aod  insulted  by  a  drunkaixi; 
and  then  tonUng  upon  Meton,  they  thrust  him 
out    The  decree  thus  being  confirmed,  they  aeat 
ambassadore  to  Epirus,  not  only  in  the  name  of 
the  Tarentines  but  of  the  other  Greeks  In  Italy, 
with  presents  to  Pyrrhns,  and  ordera  to  tell  faini« 
"  That  they  wanted  a  general  of  ability  and  char- 
acter.   As  for  troops,  he  would  find  a  large  onp> 
ply  of  them  upon  the  spot,  from  the  Locaniana, 
the  Messaplans,  the  Samnites,  and  Tarentiues,  to 
the  amount  of  twenty  thousand   horse,  and  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  foot.*'     These  prom- 
ises not  only  elevated  Pyrrhus,  but  raised  in  tlie 
Epirots  a  strong  inclination  to  the  war. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrlms,  a 
Thcssalian  named  Cineas,  a  man  of  sound  senao, 
and  who  having  been  a  disciple  of  Demosthenea, 
was  the  only  orator  of  his  time  that  presented  hia 
hearera  with  a  lively  Inaage  of  the  force  and  spirit 
of  that  great  master.  This  man  had  devoted 
himself  to  Pyrrhus,  and  in  all  the  embassies  he 
was  employed  in,  confirmed  that  saying  of  Euri- 
pides, 

Tbe  f atoe  that  tieel  esolade,  retistlesi  eloqoeaeo  fkall  satoiL 

This  made  Pyrrhns  say,  <«  That  Cineas  had  gain- 
ed him  more  cities  bv  his  address,  than  he  had 
won  by  his  arms;'*  and  he  continued  to  heap  hoa- 
ora  and  employments  upon  him.  Clueas  now 
seeing  Pyrrhus*  intent  upon  his  preparations  for 
Italy,  took  an  opporttanlty,  when  he  saw  him  at 
leisure,  to  draw  him  into  the  following  conrersa- 
tion:  **  The  Romans  have  the  reputation  of  being 
excellent  soldlera,  and  have  the  command  of  ma- 
ny wariike  nations;  if  It  please  Heaven  that  we 
conqaer  them,  what  use,  sir,  shall  we  make  of 
our  victory?"  ••Cineas,"  replied  the  kio|^ 
••year  question  answefs  Itself.  When  the  Ro> 
mans  are  once  subdoed,  there  is  no  town,  whetbar 


FTERHUS. 


Gnak  •r  butaittD,  la  all  tha  emintrjrt  that 
will  dare  oppose  na;  bat  we  ihall  immediatoly  be 
maatsTB  of  all  Ilaiy,  whoee  ^natQeas,  power,  and 
tmpoitmnce  no  maa  kuows  bettor  than  yoa.'*-— 
Cioeas,  after  a  ahort  pauae,  cootinued,  **  But  after 
we  have  conquered  luly,  what  ahal!  we  do  next, 
mtV*  Pyrrbus  not  yet  perceiving  his  drift  repli- 
ed, •*  Tbere  ia  Sicily  very  near,  and  stretches  out 
Iier  arms  to  receive  na,  a  fruitfal  and  populoaa 
island,  and  easy  to  be  talien.  For  Agatboeles 
wea  DO  sooner  gone,  than  faction  and  anarchy 
prev^U^  among  her  citiea,  and  everytiiing  is 
kept  in  cottfuidon  by  her  turbulent  demagogues.*' 
"  Wtwt  you  say,  roy  prince,"  said  Ciueaa,  **  is 
very  probable;  but  is  the  taking  of  Sicily  to  con- 
eitide  our  expeditious?"  "  Far  from  it,"  answer- 
ad  Pyrrfaaf,  '<  for  if  Heaven  grants  as  success  in 
this,  tiiat  aueceaa  shall  only  be  the  prelude  to 
grsatR-  things.  Who  can  forbear  Libya  and  Car- 
thage, then  within  reach?  which  Agathocles,  even 
when  he  iled  iu  a  claudeatine  manner  from  Syra- 
caae,  and  crosaed  the  sea  with  a  few  ships  only, 
had  almost  made  himself  master  of.  And  when 
are  have  made  such  conqaests,  who  can  pretend 
to  say,  that  any  of  our  enemies,  who  are  now  so 
iasoient,  will  thiuk  of  resisting  us?"  •"  To  be 
sure,"  said  Cinoaa,  **  they  will  not;  for  it  is  clear 
that  so  much  power  will  enable  you  to  recover 
BAaeedonia,  and  to  establish  yourself  uncontested 
v^vereign  of  Greece.  But  when  we  have  con- 
quered ally  what  are  we  to  do  then?"  "Why 
Uieo,  my  friend,"  said  Pyrrhus,  laughing,  **  we 
will  take  oar  eaw,  and  drink  and  be  merry." — 
Cineas,  having  brought  him  thus  far,  replied, 
**  and  what  hinders  us  from  drinking  and  taking  our 
ease  now,  when  we  have  already  those  things  in 
oar  hands,  at  which  we  propose  to  arrive  through 
seas  of  blood,  through  infinite  toils  and  dangers, 
through  inuamerable  calamities,  which  we  must 
both  caase  ^d  suffer?" 

Thw  diacoaree  of  Cineas  gave  Pyrrhus  pain, 
bnl  produced  no  reformation.  He  saw  the  cer- 
tain happiness  which  he  gave  up,  but  was  not  able 
to  forei^  the  hopes  that  flattered  his  desires.  In 
the  first  place,  therefore,  he  sent  Cineas  to  Taren- 
Inm  with  three  thousand  foot;  from  whence 
there  arrived,  soon  after,  a  great  number  of  gal- 
leys, transports,  and  flat- bottomed  boats,  on  board 
of  which  be  put  twenty  elephasts,  three  thonsand 
horse,  twenty  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  arehera 
and  five  haudred  slingers.  When  all  was  ready, 
he  set  sail ;  but  as  soon  as  he  was  got  into  the  midst 
of  the  Ionian  sea,  lie  was  attacked  by  a  violent 
wind  at  north,  which  was  unusual  at  that 
The   storm   raged  terribly,  but   by  the 


skill  and  extraordinary  efibrts  of  his  pilots  and 
mariners,  his  ship  made  the  Italian  shors,  with 
Infinite  labor  and  beyond  all  expectation.  The 
reet  of  the  fleet  could  not  hold  their  course,  but 
arere  dispersed  far  and  wide.  Some  of  the  ships 
wem  qaite  beaten  off  from  the  coast  of  Italy,  and 
driven  into  the  Libyan  and  Sicilian  sea:  others, 
not  being  able  to  double  the  cape  of  Japygia, 
were  overtaken  by  the  night;  and  a  great  and  bois- 
terous saa  driving  them  upon  a  difi^ultand  rocky 
shore,  they  were  all  in  the  utmost  distress.  The 
kiog^s  ship,  indeed,  by  its  size  and  strength,  resist- 
ed the  force  of  tlie  waves,  while  the  wind  blew 
from  the  sea;  but  that  coming  about,  and  blowing 
lirectly  from  the  shore,  the  ship,  as  she  stood 
sitb  her  head  against  it,  was  in  danger  of  opening 
iy  the  shocks  she  received.  And  yet  to  be 'driven 
m  sgaio  Into  a  tempestuous  sea,  while  the  wind 
eootioually  shifted  from  point  to  point,  seemed 
Ihe  most  draadfal  ease  of  all.  In  this  extremity, 
fyrrhos  throw   hlmaalf  overboardt  and  was  Im- 


mediately followed  by  hla  frlenik  and  guards,  wht 
strove  which  should  give  him  the  best  assistanoa. 
Bot  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  the  roaring 
and  resistance  of  the  waves  which  bent  upon  tha 
shore,  and  were  driven  back  with  equal  violenee, 
rendered  it  extremely  diflScult  to  save  him.  At 
laat,  by  daybreak,  the  wind  being  considerably 
fallen,  with  much  trouble  he  got  ashore,  greatly 
weakened  in  body,  but  with  a  strength  i*nd  firm- 
ness  of  mind  which  bravely  combated  the  dis- 
tress. At  the  same  time,  the  Messapiuiis,  on 
whose  coast  he  was  cast,  ran  down  to  give  him 
all  the  succor  in  their  power.  They  also  met 
with  some  other  of  his  vessels  that  had  weathered 
the  storm.  In  which  were  a  small  number  of 
horse,  not  quite  two  thousand  foot,  and  two  el»> 
phants.  With  these  Pyrrhus  marched  to  Tarentnm. 

When  Cineas  was  informed  of  this  he  drew 
out  his  forces,  and  went  to  meet  him.  Pyrrhas, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Tarentum,  did  not  choose  ta 
have  recourse  to  compulsion  at  first,  nor  to  do 
anything  against  the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants^ 
until  his  ships  were  safe  arrived,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  hu  forces  collected.  But,  after  this,  seeing 
the  Tarentines,  so  far  from  being  iu  a  condition  to 
defend  othen,  that  they  would  not  even  defend 
themselves,  except  they  were  driven  to  it  by  ne- 
cessity; and  that  they  sat  still  at  home,  and  spent 
their  time  about  the  baths,  or  in  feasting  and  idle 
talk,  as  expecting  that  he  wonld  fight  for  them, 
he  shut  np  the  places  of  exercise  and  ihe  walks, 
where  tliey  nsed,  as  they  sauntered  along,  to  con* 
duct  tha  war  with  words.  He  also  put  a  stop  to 
their  nnseasonable  entertainments,  revels,  and  di- 
veraions.  Instead  of  these,  he  called  them  ta 
arms,  and  in  his  mustera  and  reviews,  was  severe 
and  inexorable;  so  that  many  of  them  quitted  tho 
place;  for,  being  unaccustomed  to  be  nnder  com- 
mand, they  called  that  a  slavery  which  was  not  a 
life  of  pleasure. 

He  now  received  Intelligence  that  Levinns,  tha 
Roman  consul,  was  coming  against  him,  with  a 
great  army,  and  ravaging  Lucania  by  the  way. 
And  though  the  confederates  were  not  come  up, 
yet  looking  upon  It  as  a  disgrace  to  sit  still,  and 
see  the  enemy  approach  still  nearer,  he  took  tha 
field  with  the  troops  he  had.  But  firet  he  sent  a 
herald  to  the  Romans,  with  proposals,  before  they 
came  to  extremities,  to  terminate  their  difi^erences 
amicably  with  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  by  taking  him 
for  the  mediator  and  umpire.  Lfeviuus  answered* 
**  That  the  Romans  neither  accepted  Pyrrhus  as  a 
mediator,  nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy."  Where- 
upon, he  marched  forward,  and  encamped  upoa 
the  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandosla  and  He- 
raclea:  and  having  notice  that  the  Romans  were 
near,  and  lay  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris^ 
he  rode  up  to  the  river  to  take  a  view  of  them. 
When  he  saw  tho  order  of  their  troops,  the  ap- 
pointment of  their  watches,  and  the  regularity  of 
their  whole  encampment,  he  was  struck  with  ad- 
miration, and  said  to  a  friend  who  was  by,  '*  Me- 
g&cles,  the  disposition  of  these  barbarians  has 
uo^Jiing  of  the  barbarian  in  it;  we  shall  see 
wLether  the  rest  will  answer  it."  He  now  be- 
came solicitous  for  the  event,  and  determining 
to  wait  for  the  allies,  set  a  guard  upon  the  river, 
to  oppose  the  Romans,  if  they  should  endeavor 
to  pass  iL  The  Romans,  on  their  part,  hastetting 
to  prevent  the  coroi ug  up  of  those  forces  which 
he  had  resolved  to  wait  for,  attempted  the  passage. 
The  infantry  took  to  the  fords,  and  the  cavalry 
got  over  wherever  they  could:  so  that  the  Greelui 
were  afraid  of  being  sarronnded,  and  retreatad  (• 
their  main  body. 

Pyrrhns,  greatly  canoarned  at  this,  ordeiad  Ur 
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The  Acheaiu  dMroed  Flamloins  many  honon, 
bot  Don«  leenied  equal  to  hit  Mnrlcea,  nnlew  it 
were  one  present,  whicti  pleased  him  above  all 
Oie  rest  It  was  this:  The  Romans  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  talieu  prisoners  In  the  war  with 
Haiiuibal,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  dispersed  in 
various  piaoee.  Twelve  hundred  of  them  were 
now  in  Greece.  That  sad  reverae  of  fortune 
mude  them  always  unhappy,  bot  now  (as  might 
be  expected)  they  were  still  more  so,  when  they 
met  their  sous,  their  brothere,  or  their  acquain- 
tances,  and  siiw  them  free  while  they  were  slaves, 
and  conquerora  while  tliey  were  captives.  Flam- 
luius  did  uot  pretend  to  take  them  from  their 
mastera,  though  his  heart  sympathised  wlUi  their 
distress.  But  the  Achssans  redeemed  them  at  the 
rate  of  fivo  mina  a  man,  and  liaving  coileeled 
them  together,  made  Flaminius  a  present  of 
them,  just  as  he  was  going  on  board;  so  that  bo 
set  sail  with  great  satisfaction,  having  found  a 
glorious  recompense  for  his  glorious  services,  a 
return  suitable  to  a  man  of  such  humane  senti- 
ments and  such  a  lover  of  his  country.  This  in* 
deed  made  the  most  illustrious  part  of  his  triumph. 
For  these  poor  men  got  their  headssliavod,  and  wore 
the  cap  of  liberty,  as  the  custom  of  slaves  is  upon 
their  manumission,  and  In  thi8hai>it  they  follow- 
ed tiie  cliariot  of  Fiamlnlus.  But  to  add  to  the 
aplendor  of  the  show,  there  were  the  Grecian 
^helmets,  the  Macedonian  targets  and  speare,  and 
'the  other  spoils  carried  in  great  pomp  before  him. 
And  the  quantity  of  money  was  not  small;  for, 
aa  Itanus  relates  it,  there  were  carried  in  this  tri- 
umph three  thousand  aeven  hundred  and  thirteen 
pounds  of  nnwrought  gold,  forty- three  thousand 
two  hundred  and  seventy  of  silver,  fourteen 
thonsand  five  hundred  and  fourteen  pieeea  of 
coined  ffold  called  Philippics;  beside  which,  Phi- 
lip owed  a  thousand  taleuts.  But  tha  Romans 
were  afterward  prevailed  upon,  chiefly  by  the 
mediation  of  Flaminius,  to  remit  this  debt;  Fhiiip 
was  declared  their  ally,  and  bis  son,  who  had  been 
with  them  as  a  hostage,  sent  home. 

After  this  Antioohns  passed  over  into  Greece 
with  a  great  fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  and  solic- 
ited the  sutes  to  join  him.  The  .£toilans,  who  liad 
been  a  long  time  ill  a^cted  to  the  Romans,  took  his 
part  and  suggested  this  pretenae  for  the  war,  Uwt  ho 
eame  to  bri  ug  the  Grecians  li  berty.  The  Grecians 
had  no  want  of  it,  for  they  were  free  already;  but, 
aa  he  had  no  better  cause  toaasign,  they  instructod 
him  to  cover  his  attempt  with  tliat  splendid  pretext. 

The  Romans,  fearing,  on  thia  account,  a  re- 
volt in  Greece,  as  well  as^lie  strength  of  Antio- 
Ufaus,  sent  the  Consul  Mafius  Acllius  to  command 
to  tile  war,  but  appointed  Flaminius  his  lieutenant,* 
Ibr  the  sake  of  his  influence  in  Greene.  His  ap- 
pearance there  immediately  confirmed  such  as 
were  yet  friends,  in  tlieir  fidelity,  and  prevented 
Ihoee  who  were  wavering  from  an  entire  defec- 
tion. This  was  effected  by  the  respect  they  bore 
him;  for  it  operated  like  a  potent  remedy  at  the 
beginning  of  a  disease.  There  were  few,  indeed, 
aa. entirely  gained  and  corrupted  by  the  JEtoiians, 
that  his  intetast  did  not  prevail  with  them;  yet 
even  these,  though  he  was  much  exasperated 
wainst  them  at  present,  he  saved  after  the  liattie. 
For  AntioohuB,  being  defeated  at  Thermopyln, 
and  forced  to  fly,  immediately  embarked  for  Asia. 
Upon  this,  the  Consul  Manius  went  against  some 
•f  the  iStolians,  and  besieged  their  towns,  al>an- 
doning  othen  to  Philip.  Thus  great  ravages 
were  committed  by  the  Macedonians  among  the 


Delopians  and  Magneelami  on  ooa  faaad,  ud 
among  the  Athamanians  and  Apermntbuam  on  dw 
otlier;  and  Manius  himself,  havffo^  stweked  the 
city  of  Heraclea,  besieged  Nanpaeta««  Uara  in  th» 
hands  of  tlie  ^tollans.  But  Flamiiilos»  being 
touched  with  compassion  for  Greece,  wreat  from 
Peloponnesus  to  the  Consul  by  vrmCer.  He  be- 
an by  remonstrating,  that  the  Consul*  tliottgh  he 
md  won  the  victory  himself,  suffered  Pbillp  to  mp 
the  fruits  of  it;  and  that  while,  to  ^rwtf fy  his  re- 
sentment, he  spetit  his  time  about  one  town,  the 
Macedonians  were  subduing  whole  provtne«e  and 
kingdoms.  The  besieged  happened  to  see  Ffam- 
inius,  called  to  him  from  the  walla,  atretehed  ont 
their  hands,  and  liegged  his  Interposition.  He 
gave  them  no  answer,  but  turned  round  suid  vrept 
and  then  immediate! v  withdrew.  Afterward, 
however,  he  discoursed  with  Maniaa  so  effect naJly 
that  he  appeaaed  his  anger,  and  procored  the  JElty- 
liana  a  trace,  and  time  to  send  depnties  to  Rotne^ 
to  petition  for  favorable  terms. 

But  he  had  much  mater  difficnltlea  to  eembat 
when  he  applied  to  Manius  in  behalf  of  the  Chal- 
cidians.     The  Consul   was  highly   Inceneed    at 
them,  on  account  of  the  marriage  which  Autloebn* 
celebrated  among  them,  even  after  the  wair  was 
begun:  a  marriage  every  way  unsuitable  as  arefl 
as  unseasonable;  for  he  was  faradvauoed  ia  yeara, 
and  the  bride  very  young.    Tlie  peraon  he  thna 
fell  in  love  with  was  daughter  to  Cieoptolemna, 
and   a  virgin  of    incomparable    beauty.       Tliia 
match  brought  the  Chaleidians  entirely  Into  the 
klng*s  interest,  and  tliey  suffered  him  to  make  nee 
of  their  city  as  a  plaoe  of  arms.     After  the  battle 
he  fled  with  great  precipitation  to  Chalcis,  a  ad 
taking  with  him  his  young  wife,  his  treaaores, 
and  his  friends,  sailed  from  thence  to  Asia.     And 
now  Manius  in  his  indignation  marched  directly 
against  Chalcis,  Flaminius  followed,  and  endeavor* 
ed  to  appease  his  resentment,  at  last  he  auceaed- 
ed,  by  liis  aasiduitles  with   him   and  the  noot 
respectable  Romans  who  were  likely  lo  have  an 
influence  upon  him.    The  Chaleidians,  thus  saved 
from  destruction,  consecrated  the  moat  beautlfal 
and  the  nobleat  of  their  public  edificea  to  Titna 
Flaminius;  and  auch  inscriptions  as  these  are  to 
be  aeen  upon  them  to  this  day:  **Tbe  people  dedi- 
cated thia  Gymnasium  to  Titus  and  llercnlea:  the 
people  consecrate  the  Delphinium  to  Titus  and 
Apollo."     Nay,  what  is  more,  even  in  our  daya  a 
priest  of  Titus  Is  formally  elected  and  declared ; 
and  on  oocaaious  of  sacrifice  to  him,  when   the 
libations  are  over,  they  sing  a  hymn,  the  gteatest 
part  of  which,  from  the  length  of  it,  I  omit,  and 
only  give  the  conclusion: 

Wliile  Bmii*'*  proteotiaf  powsr  w»  pravs, 

H*r  taiUi  adora,  b*r  viitsM  lovs, 

sun,  as  oar  strains  to  lieaTen  aspire. 

Let  Rome  and  Titns  wake  the  lyre! 

To  these  onr  STatefnl  alta.rs  Uaxe, 

Aad  ow  long  Feaaa  pear  inncttal  pniea. 

The  rest  of  the  Grecians  conferred  upon  hia 
all  due  honon;  and  what  realised  those  honors, 
and  added  to  their  luster,  was  the  extraordinary 
afibctlon  of  the  people,  which  he  had  gained  by 
his  lenity  and  moderation.  For  if  he  happened 
to  be  at  variance  with  any  one  upon  account  of 
buainess,  or  about  a  point  of  honor,  as,  for  in- 
stance, with  Fhilopeemen,  and  with  Diophanes, 
Seneral  of  the  Acheans,  he  never  gave  in  to  ma- 
guity,  or  carried  hia  resentment  into  action,  but 
let  it  expire  In  words,  In  such  expostulations  as 
the  fteedcm  of  public  debates  may  seem  to  justify. 
Indeed,  no  man  ever  found  htm  vindictive,  bat 
he  often  discoversd  a  haatlness  and 


•  Aooordiaf  to  Livy,  it  was  aot  Titat,  Ink  L 
ia«t  who  was  appoiated  lieatsaaat  to  Gkbrio. 


LadaaQaiao- 


turn.    letting  this  aside,  he  was  the  moat  agree- 
able man  in  tha  worMy  and  a  planiantiy  nmd 
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_     mnab   dMinfaiahed   bis   eonTeiw* 
Tit  OS,  to  divert  ti«  AelMMD*  from  tlieir 
{«rp>o«e  of  oonqneriDir  the  iaiaod  of  Zaoynthna,  he 
told  litem,  ^It  was  ae  daoferoas  for  them  to  pat 
Ifaeir  h«ad«  oat  of  Pelopomieoaa,  m  it  was  for  the 
brtoiae  to  trust  his  out  of  his  slieU.**     In  the  fint 
ecaferouea  whieh  Philip  and  he  hud  aboat  peace, 
Pikiltp  ta.kin|f  ooeaslon  to  savt  "Titne,  you  come 
villi  a  numeroos  retinue,  wfieieas  I  come  quite 
ilOBe:'*    Flomiiiius  aoswered,  *'No  wooder  ff  you 
cocne  aJone,  for  yoo  have  killed  «H  yonr  friends 
tnd  relaitioas.'*     Dinociates  tlie  Messeuimn  being 
in  coiBpony  at  Rome,  draolL  nntil  he  was  intozi- 
e&ted.  oBd  then  pot  on  a  woroao's   habit,   and 
Canoed  in  tiiat  dis^ue-    Next  day  be  applied  to 
Fl&iriinias  ond  begged  his  assistaDce  in  a  design 
whicii  iae  hod  eonceiTed,   to  withdraw  Mesaene 
fro2n  the  Acimnn  leagae.    Flaminias  answered, 
**1  wi!l  cooeider  of  it;  bat  I  am  surprised  that  yon, 
who    conerive  sach  great  designs,  can  slug  and 
<haee  at  a  caroaeaL*'    And  when  the  ambassadors 
of  Aatiochus  represented  to  tiie  Acheans,  how  nn- 
BoroiM  the  Iting's  foroea  were,  and,  to  maiie  them 
appear   eliil   more  so,  reckoned  tliem  up  by  all 
their  diffisreot  names,  "I  sapped  once," said  Plam- 
fBuia,  '^wilh  a  friend;  and  upon  my  complaining 
«S  ihe  great  nomber  of  dishes,  and  expressing  my 
wonder  how  he  could  furnish  his  table  with  such 
avast  variety;  be  not  aneasy about  that, said  my 
fnend  for,  it  is  all  hog*s  flesh;  and  the  difference  is 
ealyia  the  dieeafogand  the  sauce.  In  like  manner, 
I  say  lo  yon*  my  Achaan  friend,  be  not  astonished 
at  the  naraber  ef  AnUochus's  forces,  at  theae pike- 
men,  these  halherdiera  and  cuirassiers;  for  they 
are  all  Syrians,  only  distlngnislied  by  the  trifling 
aims  they  bear.'* 

After  tliese  great  actions  in  Greece,  and  the 
ocBcJunon  of  the.  war  with  Antiochus,  Flaminlns 
was  cmted  Ceomr.     This  Is  the  chief  dignity  in 
the  state,  and  the  crown  as  it  were,  of  alt  its  hon- 
on,     Ht»  liad  for  colleague  the  son  of  Marcellus, 
who  had  been  five  times  Consul.    They  expelled 
fonr  senators  who  were  men  of  no  freat  note:  and 
taey  admitted  as  eitisens  all  who  ottered,  provided 
(hat   tlieir   parents   were   free.      But  they   were 
forced  to  tbi»  by  Terentius  Cuieo,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  in  oppoeiiion  to  the  nobility,  procured 
nch   orders  from   the  commons.     Two  of  the 
greatest  and  most  powerful  men  of  those  times, 
Fcipio  Africanns  and  Marcus  Cato,  were  then  at 
vanauce  with  each  other.     Flamlnius  appointed 
tise  former  of  tliese  president  of  the  senate,  as  the 
first  and  best  man  in  the  commonwealth;  and 
with  the  latter  he  entirely  broke,  on  the  following 
unhappy  occarion.    Titna  had  a  brother  named 
Lucius 'QuioctiuB  Flaminius,  unlike  him  in  all 
respect«,but  quite  abandoned  In  his  pleasures,  and 
regardless  of  decorum.    This  Lucius  had  a  favor- 
ite boy  whom  he  carried  with  him,  even  when  he 
commanded  armies  and  governed  provinces.    One 
day  as  they  were  drinking,  the  boy,  making  his 
eoujt  to  Laclos,  said,  "i  love  you  so  tenderly, 
that  preferring  your  sathifaction  to  my  own,  I 
left  a  sliow  of  gladiators,  to  come  to  yon,  though 
I  hive  never  seeu  a  man  killed."    Loclus,  delight- 
ed with  the  flattery,  made  answer,  '*If  that  be  all 
yon  n«ed  not  be  in  the  least  uneasy,  for  I  shall 
soon  satisfy  your  longing.'*     He  immediately  or- 
ieied  a  convict  to  be  brought  from  the  prison,  and 
laving  sent  for  one  of  his  lictors.  commanded  him 
A  strike  off  the  man's  head,  in  the  room  where 
they  were  carousing.      Valerius  Antlas  writes, 
that  this  iras  done  lo   gratify  a  mistress.     And 
Livy  relates,  from  Cato's  writings,  that  a  Gaulish 
deserter,  being  at  the  door  with  his  wife  and  chll- 
dien,  Lttcfus  took  him  intoihebanquetlng^room, 


and  killed  bin  with  bis  own  hand;  b«t  It  to  probaUto 
that  Cato  said  this  to  aggravate  the  elmrga.  For 
that  the  person  killed  was  not  a  deserter  bat  t 
prisonerv  and  a  condemned  one  too,  appears  from 
many  wriMrs,  and  particularly  from  Cicero,  ia 
his  treatise  on  Old  Age,  where  he  inlrodnoes  Cato 
himself  giving  that  account  of  the  matter. 

Upon  tills  account  Cato,  when  he  was  Censor, 
and  aet  himself  to  remove  all  obnoxious  persons 
from  the  senate,  expelled  Loclus,  though  he  was 
of  Consular  dignity.  His  brother  thouf^t  this  pro> 
ceeding  reflected  dishonor  open  himself;  and  they 
both  went  into  the  assembly  in  the  form  of  sup- 
pliants, and  besought  the  people  with  tears,  that 
Cato  might  be  obiiged  to  assign  his  reaaon  for 
fixing  aueh  a  mark  of  disgrace  upon  so  lllustrioas 
a  family.  The  request  appeared  reasonable.  Cato 
wlthoat  the  least  hesitation  came  out,  and  standing 
up  with  his  col  league.  Interrogated  Titus,  whether 
he  knew  auythlnjr  of  that  feast.  Titus  answerlnw 
in  the  negative,  Cato  related  the  affair,  and  called 
upon  Lucius  to  declare  upon  oath,  whether  it  wot 
not  true.  As  Lucius  made  no  reply,  the  people  deter* 
mined  the  note  of  Infamy  to  he  just,  and  conducted 
Cato  home  with  great  honor,  from  the  tribnnal. 

Titus,  greatly  concerned  at  hla  brother's  mis- 
fortune, leagued  with  the  inveterate  enemies  of 
Cato,  and  gaining  a  majority  in  the  senate,  quash- 
ed and  annulled  all  the  contracts,  leases,  and  bar- 
gains, which  Cato  had  made  relating  tothepnblfts 
revenues;  and  atlrred  up  many  and  violent  proas- 
cutiens  against  him.  But  I  know  not  whether  he 
acted  wefi,  or  agreeably  to  good  policy,  In  thus  be- 
coming a  mortal  enemy  to  a  man  who  had  only 
done  what  became  a  lawful  magistrate  and  a  good 
citizen,  for  the  sake  of  one  who  was  a  relation  In* 
deed,  but  an  nuworthT  one,  and  who  had  met 
with  the  punishment  he  deserved.  Some  time 
after,  however,  the  people  being  avembled  in  the 
theaters  to  see  the  shows,  and  the  senate  seated, 
according  to  custom,  In  the  most  honorable  place 
Lndus  waa  observed  to  go  In  a  humble  and  de- 
jected manner,  and  sit  down  upon  one  of  thaiow- 
est  benches.  The  people .  could  not  bear  to  see 
this,  hut  called  out  lo  him  to  go  up  higher,  and 
ceased  not  until  he  went  to  the  Consular  bench, 
who  made  room  for  him.  The  native  ambition 
of  Flamluius  was  applauded,  while  It  found  aufilh 
cient  matter  to  employ  Itself  upon  In  the  wars  we 
have  given  account  of.  And  his  serving  in  the 
army  as  a  Tribune,  after  he  hod  been  Consul,  was 
regarded  with  a  favorable  eye,  though  no  one  re- 
quired It  of  him.  But  when  he  waa  arrived  at  an 
age  that  excused  him  from  all  employments,  he 
waa  blamed  for  Indulging  a  violent  passion  for 
fame,  and  a  youthful  Impetuosity  in  that  inactive 
season  of  life.  To  some  excess  of  this  kind  seems 
to  have  been  owing  his  behavior  with  respect  to 
Hannibal,*  at  which  the  world  was  mnch  offended. 
For  Hannibal  having  fled  his  country,  took  refnge 
first  at  tlie  court  of  Antiochus.  But  Antiochus, 
after  he  had  lost  the  battle  of  Phrygia,  gladly  ac- 
cepting conditions  of  peace,  Hannibal  was  agaiiiy 
forced  to  fly;  and,  after  wandering  through  many 
countries,  at  length  settled  In  Bithynia,  and  put 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Pmsias.    The  Ro- 


*  Flamlniat  wai  no  mora  than  fortj^foar  ywart  of  8f«, 
wboB  bo  wont  soibsMiKlor  lo  PratiM.  It  wat  sot.  thero- 
fof«,  an  onteasonablo  dotira  of  a  poblio  eharacter,  or  ex- 
travaf  ant  paision  for  fame,  whicb  wa«  biamod  in  bim  oa 
this  ooeaslon,  bot  an  nnworthjr  portoootion  of  a  great, 
thoagh  anlbrtnnato  man.  Wo  urn  inelin«d,  kowoTor,  te 
think,  that  he  had  Mcret  inttractions  from  tho  Mnato  for 
what  ho  did:  for  it  is  not  probable  that  a  man  of  his  mild 
and  bnmano  disposition,  would  choose  to  hunt  down  an  oM 
anhappy  wvrior:  and  Plntarah  eoafirm*  this  oplaioa  afle^ 
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kMW  Ihk  iMrfndjr  well,  b«l  they  took  no 
■oUee  of  it,  comAderlBf  him  bow  nt  •  nwn  en- 
fcebled  by  •§••  and  orerilirown  by  fortuao.  But 
FJemloliM,  being  mbC  by  Uie  tenale  upon  en  em- 
beesy  lo  Pnuiiis  about  other  matlen,  and  aeeinfr 
Hannlbel  at  hia  cuurf^enld  notendara  thai  he  ■lionid 
be  safTtsred  to  live.  A  nd  tiioaf  h  Prmiaa  naed  Buoch 
iulBieeMion  end  eulrOHty  in  beliaif  of  a  man  who 
eeoie  to  him  aaeaoppHaat  and  lived  with  him  under 
tlie  aauciioB  ef  hospitality,  he  could  not  prevail. 

It  wema  there  waa  an  ancient  oracle,  which 
Hum  propbeaied  eouceraing  the  end  of  Hannibal, 

Libjstan  earth  shall  hide  the  bones  of  Hannibal. 

He  Uicrefore  thought  of  nothlag  but  ending 
fais  days  al  Carthage,  and  being  buried  in  Libya. 
Eut  in  Bitliyuia,  there  in  a  aaudy  place  near  the 
aea,  which  ha«  a  amali  village  in  it  called  Libyaaa. 
In  thia  neighborhood  Haniiibitl  lived.  But  haviug 
aiwaye  been  apprized  of  tiie  timidity  of  Prusiat, 
and  uiatrueting  him  on  that  account,  and  dreading 
witiwl  the  atiempta  of  the  Romans,  he  had  aome 
time  before  ordered  several  subterraneous  pan* 
aagea  to  be  dug  under  his  house,  which  were  con- 
tinued a  great  way  under  ground^  and  terminated 
In  several  different  places,  but  were  all  indiscerni- 
ble witliout.  As  soon  is  he  was  informed  of  the 
orders  which  Flaminius  had  given,  he  attempted 
to  make  hia  escape  by  those  passages;  but  finding 
the  klng*s  guards  at  the  ouUels,  be  resolved  to 
kill  himself.  Soroo  say,  he  wooud  his  cloak  about 
bis  neck,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  put  his  knees 
upon  his  back,  aud  pull  with  all  his  force,  and 
not  to  leave  twistiug  until  be  had  quite  strangled 
bim.  Others  toll  us,  that,  like  Theraistoclea  and 
Midas,  he  drank  bulFs  blood.  But  Livy  writes, 
that  haviug  poison  in  readluess,  he  mixed  it  for  a 
draught;  aud  taking  the  cup  in  hia  hand, "  Let  us 
deliver  the  Romans,"  said  he,  "from  tlieir  cares  and 
anxieties,  siuce  tlicy  think  it  too  tedious  and  dan- 
gerpus  to  wait  for  tiie  death  of  a  poor  hated  old 
man.  Yet  sljali  not  Titus  gain  a  conquest  worth 
envying,  or  suitoble  to  the  generous  proceedings 
of  his  ancestors,  who  sent  to  caution  Pyrrhus, 
though  a  victorious  enemy,  against  the  polaon  tliat 
was  prepared  for  him." 

Thus  Haiuiibal  is  said  to  have  died.  When  the 
news  was  brought  to  the  senate,  many  in  that 
august  body  were  highly  displeased.  Fiamiuius 
appeared  too  officious  and  cruel  in  his  precautions 
to  procure  the  death  of  Hannibal,  now  tamed  by 
his  aiisfortunes,  like  a  bird  that  through  age  had 
lost  his  tail  and  feathers^  and  suffered  to  live  so. 
And  as  he  had  no  orders  to  pnt  him  to  death,  it 
was  plain  thai  he  did  it  out  of  a  passion  of 
lame,  and  to  be  meutioued  iu  aftortlmes  as  tlie 
destroyer  of  Hannibal.*  Ou  this  occasion,  they 
recollected  and  admired  more  than  ever,  the  hn- 
mane  aod  generous  behavior  of  Scipio  Africanus; 
for  when  he  had  vanquished  Hannibal  in  Africa, 
at  a  time  when  he  was  extremely  formidable,  and 
deemed  invincible,  he  neither  insisted  on  his  ban* 

*  If  this  was  really  the  motive  of  Flaminius,  and  nothing 
ef  a  iiolitioal  lendency  entered  inio  bis  daiUrdlj  desinac* 
tion  of  that  irreat  eeneral,  it  wonid  hardly  be  possible  for 
all  the  ▼irtnes,  all  the  triamphs  of  the  Romans,  to  rodoom 
bim  from  the  infamy  of  to  base  an  action. 


peace, 
bismli 


iahmeiit,  nor  demanded  him  af  hMm  IMlotw-eltf- 
lena;  bat,  aa  be  had  embraeed  bim  at  Use  cobT*- 
which  be  had  with  him  bafotre  ifae  battle, 
after  It,  when  he  settled  the  condfiUens  of 
I,  he  offered  not  the  leant  alfnMit  or  iBaoli  to 
misfortanea. 

It  is  reported  that  they  UMt  again  «t  Kpheaoa^ 
and  Hannibal,  as  they  walked  l^feUB^r,  tmkia^ 
tlie  nppcr  hand,  Africanus  suffered  It,  and  walked 
on  without  tlie  least  concern.  Afterwrard,  thay 
fell  into  conversation  about  great  gaaseraia*  and 
Hannibal  asserted  that  Alexander  was  U>e  ftToaieat 
general  the  world  had  ever  seen,  tbat  Pyrrhus  waa 
the  second,  aud  himself  the  third.  Scipio  smiled 
at  this,  aud  said,  ^  But  what  rank  would  yoa  have 
placed  yourself  in  if  I  iiad  not  conquered  you  7  *' 
**  O,  Scipio,"  said  he,  "  then  I  woald  laot  hMvm 
pieced  myself  the  third,  but  the  first." 

The  generality  admiring  this  moderation  of 
Scipio,  found  the  greater  fault  witii  Fiaminiaa  for 
toking  tlie  spoils  of  an  enemy,  whoos  aaotlaer  zaaM 
had  slain.    There  were  some,  indeed,   vrlio   ap- 

E lauded   the   tiling,  and   observed,  <*That    whilo 
[anuibal  lived,  they  most  have  looked  upon  him 
as  0  fire,  which  wanted  only  to  be  blown   into  a 
flame.    Tlwt  when  he  was  in  the  vlgpor  of  him 
age,  it  was  not  his  bodily  strength  or  Ids    rif^t 
hand  which  was  so  dreadful  to  the  Romans,  bat 
his  capacity  and  experience,  together   with    hia 
innato  rancor  and  hatred  to  their  name.      And 
tliat  these  are  not  altered  by  age;  for  the  oatlvo 
disposition  still  overrules  the  raannera;  wbereaa 
fortune,  far  from  remaining  the  name,  chaiigea 
continually,  and  by  new  hopes  invites  those   to 
new  enterprises  who  were  ever  at  war  with  ns  in 
their  hearts."     And  the  subsequent  evento  con- 
tributed  still  more  to  the  justification  of  Fia- 
mittids.    For,  In  the  first  place,.  Ari^tonicoa,  the 
son  of  a  harper's  daughter,  on  the  streugth  of  bin 
being  reputed  the  natural  son  of  Eomenee,  filled 
all  Asia  with  tumult  and  rebellion:  aod  in  tba 
next  place,  Mithridates,  after  such  atrokea  aa  b« 
had  met  with  from  Sylla  and  Fimbria,  and  eo  ter- 
rible a  destruction  among  bis  troops  and  officeis, 
rose  up  stronger  tlian  ever  against  Laoniloa,  bstb 
by  sea  and  land.    Indeed,  nannibel  was  never 
brought  so  low  as  Cains  Marl  us  had  been.     For 
Hanuibal  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  a  king,  from 
whom  he  received  lioeral  supplies,  and  with  whose 
officers,  both  in  the  navy  aud  army,  he  liad  Im- 
portent  connections;  whereas  Marius  was  a  wan- 
derer in  Africa,  and  forced  to  beg  his  bread.     Bat 
the  Romans,  who  had  laughed  at  bis  fall,  soon 
after,  bled  in  their  own  streete,  under  bis  rods  and 
axes,  aud  prostrated  themselves  before  bim.    So 
true  it  is,  that  tliere  is  nothing  either  great  or 
little  at  this  moment,  which  Is  sure  to  hold  eo  in 
the  days  to  come;  aod  that  the  changes  we  have 
lo  experience  ouly  terminate  witli  our  Uvea.     For 
this  reason,  some  tell  us,  that  Flaminius  did  not 
do  this  of  himself,  but  that  he  was  joiued  in  com- 
mission with  Lucius  Scipio,  and  that  the  sole  pur^ 
KMe  of  tlieir  embassy  was  to  procure  tlie  death  of 
aunibal.    As  we  have  no  account,  after  tills,  of 
any  political  or  militery  act  of  Flaminius,  and 
only  know  that  he  died  In  bis  bed,  it  ia  time  to 
I  come  to  the  comparisoA. 


VLAIUNIOB  AND  PBIL(mOIKN  OOWfJJtXD. 


FLAMINIUS  MD  PBILOP(EMEN  COMPARED. 


Ir  we  consider  the  extensive  benefits  which 
Greece  received  from  Flamiuiai,  we  sbaJl  find 
that  iM'iiher  Philo^^cemen,  nor  other  Grecians^  more 
illuslrioys  than  PhilopcBineu,  will  stand  the  com- 
part^oa  with  him.  For  the  Greeks  always  foogbt 
ai£aia0t  Grtreks;  but  Flamluius,  who  was  not  of 
Greece,  foavht  against  that  country.  And  at  a 
time  wlieu  rliilopoemen,  unable  to  defend  his  fel- 
iow-citnsens,  wiio  were  enf^aged  In  a  dancerous 
war,  passed  over  Into  Crete,  Flamiuias,  having 
Taaqaiahed  Ptiilip  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  set  cities 
and  whole  nations  free.  If  we  examine  into  their 
battiest,  it  will  appear,  that  Philopeemen,  while 
be  commanded  the  Acheean  forces,  killed  more 
Gx^eeks  than  Flaminius,  in  asserting  the  Grecian 
caxxse,  killed  Macedonians. 

As  to  their  failings,  ambition  was  the  fault  of 
Flaminia?,  and   obstinacy  that  of  Philopoemeu. 
Tike  former  was  passionate  and  the  latter  impla- 
cable.     Flaminius  left  Philip  in  his  royal  dignity, 
askd  pardoned  the  ^tolians;  whereas  Philopeemen, 
in  his  reeentmtrnt  against  his  coautry,  robbed  her 
of    seT«ir«l    of    her  d'*j)eudeucies.      Beside,  Fla- 
icunius  was  always  a  nrm  friend  to  those  whom 
be  had   once  served;    but  Philopeemen  was  ever 
ready  to  deetroy  the  merit  of  his  former  kind- 
neaaea^  only  to  indulge  his  anger.     For  he  had 
been  a  great  benefactor  to  the  Lacedsmonians; 
yet  afterward  he  demolished  their  walls,  and  rav- 
aged tbeir  country,  and  in  the  end  entirely  changed 
and  overtarned  their  constitution.     Nay,  he  seems 
to  hare  sacrificed  his  life  to  his  passion  and  per- 
rexseneivs   by   too   hastily  and   unseasonably  in- 
vading Meseenia,  instead  of  taking,  like  Flaminius, 
every  precaution  for  his  own  security  and  that  of 
his  troops. 

But  rhilopcemen's  military  knowledge  and  ex> 
perience  were  perfected  by  his  many  wars  and  vic- 
tories. And,  whereas  Flaminius  decided  his  dis- 
pute with  Philip  in  two  engagements,  Philopoemeu, 
oy  conquering  in  an  incredible  number  of  battles, 
kA  fortune  no  room  to  question  his  skill. 

Flaminius,  moreover,  availed  himsolf  of  the 
power  of  a  great  and  flourishing  commonwealth, 
and  raised  himself  by  its  strength;  but  Philupce- 
men  distinguished  himself  at  a  time  when  his 
country  was  on  the  decline.  So  that  the  success 
of  the  one  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  himself,  and 
that  of  the  other  to  all  the  Romans.  The  one 
bad  good  troops  to  command,  and  the  other  made 
thoee  so  which  he  commanded.  And  though  the 
great  actions  of  PhllopCBmen,  being  performed 
a^'iifl  Greciane,  do  not  prove  him  a  fortunate 
BNUi,  yet  tiiey  prove  him  a  brave  man.  For, 
wbtie  all  other  iUlugB  are  equid,  great  success 


must  be  owing  to  toperior  esoelieaoe.  He  hmi 
to  do  with  two  of  tlie  most  warlike  nations  amonf 
the  Greeks,  the  Cretans,  who  were  the  moat  art* 
ftti,  and  the  Lacedemonians,  who  wen  the  meet 
valiant;  and  yet  he  masteied  the  former  by  policyr 
and  the  latter  by  courage.  Add  to  this,  that  Fla- 
minius had  his  men  ready  armed  and  disciplined 
to  his  hand,  whereas  Philoposmen  had  the  armor 
of  his  to  alter,  and  to  new-model  their  discipline. 
So  that  the  things  which  contribute  most  to  vio* 
tory  were  the. invention  of  the  one,  while  the 
other  only  practiced  what  was  already  in  oas^ 
Accord! nglr,  Philopeemen*!  personal  exploits  wen 
many  and  great;  but  we  nud  nothing  of  that 
kind  remarkable  in  Flaminius.  On  the  contrary* 
a  certain  ^tolian  sakl,  by  way  of  raillery, "  Whik 
I  ran,  with  my  drawn  sword,  to  charge  the  Mace- 
donians, who'stood  firm  and  continued  fighting, 
Titus  was  standing  still,  with  bis  hands  lifted  ap 
toward  heaven,  and  praying." 

It  is  true,  all  the  acts  of  Flaminius  were  glo- 
rious, while  he  was  general,  and  during  his  lieu* 
tenancy  too:  but  PhilopoBmen  showed  himself  no 
less  serviceable  and  active  among  the  Ach»an% 
when  iu  a  private  capacity,  than  when  he  bad  the 
command.  For,  when  commander-in-chief,  h* 
drove  Nabis  out  of  the  city  of  Messene,  and  re- 
stored the  inhabitania  to  their  liberty;  but  he  wag 
only  in  a  private  station  when  he  shut  the  gatee 
of  Sparta  against  the  general  Diophanes,  and 
against  Flaminius,  and  by  that  means  saved  the 
Lacedemonians.  Indeed,  nature  had  given  bin 
such  talents  for  command,  that  he  knew  not  only 
how  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  but  how  tie 
govern  ths  laws  them^lves,  when  the  public  good 
required  it;  not  waiting  for  the  formality  of  the 
people's  appointing  him,  but  rather  employing 
them,  when  tlie  occasion  demanded  it  For  he 
was  persuaded,  that,  not  he  whom  the  people  elect, 
but  be  who  thinks  best  for  the  people,  is  the  true 
general. 

There  was  undoubtedly  aoroethlng  great  and 
generous  iu  the  clemency  and  hnmanlty  of  Fb- 
minius  toward  the  Grecians;  but  there  was  some' 
thing  still  greater  and  more  generous  in  the  reso- 
lution which  Philopeemen  showed  In  maintaining 
the  liberties  of  Greece  against  the  Romans.  For 
it  is  a  much  easier  matter  to  be  liberal  to  the 
weak,  than  to  oppose  and  to  support  a  dispute 
with  the  strong.  Since,  therefore,  after  ail  our 
inquiry  into  the  characters  of  these  two  great 
men,  the  superiority  is  not  obvious,  perhaps  we 
shall  not  greatly  err,  if  we  give  the  Grecian  the 
palm  of  generalship  and  military  skill,  and  the 
Roman  that  of  justice  and  humanity. 


2/2 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


oe  had  a  great  nmnbar  of  men  killed  and  wounded, 

nod  might  have  been  entirely  defeated,  had  not 
night  put  an  end  to  the  batJe.  Next  day,  con- 
triviog,  by  au  act  of  generalahip,  to  engage  upon 
OTen  ground,  where  Ms  elephants  might  come  at 
the  enemy,  he  seized  in  time  that  difficult  poet 
where  they  fought  the  day  before.  Then  he 
planted  a  number  of  archers  and  sllngers  among 
his  ^elephitnU;  thickened  his  other  ranks;  and 
moYed  forward  In  good  order,  though  with  great 
forc^  and  Impetuosity  against  the  Romaus. 

The  Romans,  who  had  not  now  the  advantage 
of  ground  for  attacking  aud  retreating  as  they 
pleased,  were  obliged  to  fight  upon  the  plain  man 
to  man.  They, hastened  to  break  the  enemy's 
Infantry,  before  the  elephants  came  up,  and  made 
prodigious  efforts  with  their  swords  against  the 
pikes;  not  regarding  themselves  or  the  wounds 
they  received,  but  only  looking  where  they  might 
strike  and  slay.  After  a  long  dispute,  however, 
the  Romans  were  forced  to  give  way;  which  they 
did  first  where  Pyrrhus  fought  in  person;  for  they 
could  not  resist  the  fury  of  nis  attack.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  force  and  weight  of  the  elephants  which 
put  tliem  quite  to  the  rout.  The  Roman  vaJor 
being  of  no  use  against  those  fierce  creatures,  the 
troops  thought  it  wiMr  to  give  way,  as  to  an  over- 
whelming torrent  or  an  earthquake,  than  to  fall 
In  a  fruiUess  opposition,  when  thev  could  gain  no 
advantage,  though  they  suffered  the  greatest  ex- 
tremities. And  they  had  not  far  to  fly  before 
they  guined  Uieir  camp.  Hieronymus  says  the 
Romaus  lost  six  thousand  men  In  the  action,  and 
Pyrrhus,  according  to  the  account  in  his  own 
Commentaries,  lost  three  thousand  five  hundred. 
Nevertheless,  Dlonysius  does  not  tell  us,  tliat  there 
were  two  battles  at  Ascnium,  nor  that  it  was  clear 
that  the  Romans  were  defeated;  but  that  the  action 
lasted  until  sunset,  and  then  the  combatants  part- 
ed unwillingly,  Pyrrhus  being  wounded  in  the 
arm  with  a  javelin,  and  the  Samnites  having 
plundered  his  baggage;  and  that  the  number  of 
the  slain,  counting  the  loss  on  both  sides,  amount- 
ed to  above  fifteen  thousand  men.  When  they 
had  all  quitted  the  field,  and  Pyrrhus  was  con- 
gratulated on  the  victory,  he  said,  "Snoh  another 
Tictory  and  we  are  undone."  For  he  had  lost 
great  part  of  the  foroes  which  he  brought  with 
nlm,  and  all  his  friends  and  officers,  except  a  very 
■mall  number.  He  had  no  others  to  send  for,  to 
supply  their  place,  and  he  found  his  eonfederates 
hen  very  cold  and  spiritless.  Whereas  the  Ro- 
mans filled  up  their  legions  with  ease  and  dispatch, 
from  an  inexhaustible  fountain  which  they  had 
at  home;  and  their  defeats  were  so  far  from  dis- 
eou raging  them  that  indignation  gave  tliem  fresh 
■traugth  and  ardor  for  the  war. 

Amidst  these  difficulties,  new  hopes,  as  vain  as 
the  former,  ofiered  themselves  to  Pyrrhus,  and 
•ttterprlses  which  distracted  him  in  the  choice. 
On  one  side,  ambassadon  came  from  Sicily,  who 
proposed  to  put  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  aud  the 
city  of  the  Leontlnes  in  his  hands,  and  desired 
him  to  drive  the  Carthaginians  out  of  tlie  island, 
and  to  free  it  from  tyrants;  and  on  the  other  side 
news  was  brought  him  from  Greece,  that  Ptolemy 
Cerauuus  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Gauls,  and 
that  this  would  be  a  seasonable  juncture  for  him 
to  oflbr  himself  to  the  Macedonians,  who  wanted  a 
king.*    On  this  occasion  he  complained  greatly 

*  Ptolemv  Ccrftiino*  was  tlain  three  y«an  before,  drniiif 
the  eeBteUnip  of  LaTiiiii*.  After  hia,  the  MMedonian* 
Iw4  eerersl  kinfs  in  qoiok  stMoeMion.  AH,  therefore,  thet 
Ike  letten  conld  import,  most  be,  that  the  Macedoniaas 
woald  prefer  PjiiIibs  to  Aatigonw,  who  at  preteal  wa*  in 


of  fortnns,  for  ofierlng  him  two  such  gforfoiif 
opportunities  of  action  at  once:  and  afflicted  tt 
think  that  In  embracing  the  one  he  must  nece^ 
sarily  give  no  the  other,  he  was  a  long  time  per- 
plexed and  ooubtful  which  to  fix  upon.  At  last 
the  expedition  to  Sicily  appearing  to  him  ths 
mora  important  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to 
Africa^  he  determined  to  go  thither,  and  irnme* 
diately  dispatched  Clneas  befora  him,  according  to 
custom,  to  treat  with  the  cities  in  his  behalf.  He 
placed,  however,  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  people; 
who  insisted  that  he  should  either  fulfill  the  pur* 
pose  he  came  for,  by  staying  to  assist  them  effeo- 
tnally  in  the  Roman  war,  or,  if  he  would  be  gone^ 
to  leave  their  city  as  he  found  it.  But  he  gave 
them  a  severe  answer,  ordered  them  to  be  quiet 
and  wait  his  time,  and  so  set  sail. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  found  everything 
disposed  agreeably  to  his  hopes.  The  cities  read- 
ily put  tl^mselves  in  his  hands:  and  wherever 
force  was  necessary,  nothing  at  fint  made  auT 
considerable  resistance  to  his  arms.  But  with 
thirty  thousand  foot,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
horse,  and  two  hundred  sail  of  ships,  he  advanced 
against  the  Carthaginians,  drove  them  before  him» 
and  ruined  their  province.  Eryx  was  the  strongs 
est  city  in  those  parts,  and  the  best  provided  with 
men  for  its  defense;  yet  he  resolved  to  take  it  by 
storm.  As  soon  as  his  army  was  ready  to  give 
the  assault,  he  armed  himself  at  all  points;  and» 
advancing  toward  the  walls,  made  a  vow  to  He^ 
cules  of  games  aud  sacrifices  In  acknowledgment 
of  the  victory,  if  in  that  day's  action  he  should 
distinguish  himself  before  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  in 
a  manner  that  became  his  great  descent  and  his 
fortunes.  Then  he  ordered  the  signal  to  be  given 
by  sound  of  trumpet;  and  baviug  driven  the  bar- 
barians from  the  walls  with  his  missive  weapons, 
he  planted  the  scaling-laddera,  and  was  himself 
the  first  that  mounted. 

There  he  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  enemies, 
some  of  whom  he  drove  back,  otben  he  poshed 
down  from  the  wall  on  both  sides:  but  the  great- 
est part  he  slew  with  the  sword,  so  that  there  was 
quite  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies  around  him.  la 
the  meantime  he  himself  received  not  the  least 
harm,  but  appeared  to  his  enemies  in  the  awfnl 
character  of  some  superior  being;  showing  on 
this  occasion,  that  Homer  spoke  with  judgment 
and  knowledge,  when  he  represented  valor  as  the 
only  virtue  which  discoven.a  divine  energy,  and 
those  enthusiastic  transports  which  raise  a  man 
above  himself.  When  the  city  was  taken,  he  of- 
fered a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Hercules,  and  ex- 
hibited a  variety  of  shows  and  games. 

Of  all  the  barbarians,  those  above  Messena,  who 
were  called  Mameriines,  gave  the  Greeks  the  most 
trouble,  and  had  subjected  many  of  tliem  to  tri- 
bute. They  were  a  numerous  and  warlike  peo- 
ple, and  thence  had  the  appellation  of  Mamertine% 
which  in  the  Latin  touffue  signifies  martial.  Bat 
Pyrrhus  seized  the  coUectora  of  the  tribute,  and 
put  them  to  death;  and  having  defeated  the  Ma- 
mertines  in  a  set  battle,  he  destroyed  many  of 
their  strongholds. 

The  Carihaginlans  were  now  inclined  topeaoo, 
and  ofiered  him  both  money  and  ships,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  granted  them  his  friendship.  But, 
having  farther  prospects,  he  made  answer,  that  there 
was  only  one  way  to  peace  and  friendship,  which 
was,  for  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Sicily* 
and  make  the  Libvan  sea  the  boundary  between 
them  and  the  Greeks.  Elated  with  prosperity  and 
his  present  strength,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  por- 
sning  tho  hopes  which  fint  drew  him  into  SicUy, 


FTRKKUS. 


fit 


t  ud  Ib  uM  mPurtfaBB  liny  viimftook 
I  the  tftfard  ptit  of  the  treneh,  which  they 
^  brfofc  BioriiiBf.  Thti  tnoch  was  in 
breadtti  aU  eiiblte,  in  depth  fear»  and  eight  hon- 
«fe^e4  i^t  loB|r,  aeeordiBg  to  Pliylaithaa;  Hiero- 
«yDM«i«  aialtee  It  Ices. 

At,  dKjbnak  the  enemy  wae  In  motion,  whne- 
vpon  the  women  armed  the  yonth,  with  their  owa 
tiMifc^w,  and  fave  them  the  trench  in  charge,  exhort- 
ing tliMBm  ta  goard  it  well,  and  repreoenting,  "How 
^etifglitfal  tt  wouM  h^  to  eonqner  in  the  yiew  or 
coantry,  or  how  glorioos  to  expire  In  the 
I  of  tbeir  mothers  and  their  wives,  when  they 
i  net  their  deaths  as  beeame  Spartans."     As 
t'mr  ChefidoBis,  she  retiied   hito  her  own  apart- 
saoKt  with  a  rope  abont  her  neck,  determined  to 
moiA  her  days  hy  It,  rather  than  fail  into  the  hands 
m£  <^eonymas»  if  the  city  was  taken. 

P^rnhoA  now  pressed  forward  witli  his  infantry 
^gminBH  the  Spartam,  who  waited  for  him  ander  a 
mnpHt  of  shields.  But,  beside  that  the  ditch  was 
■eazce  pMsabie,  he  found  that  thete  was  no  firm 
f«o«iA^  on  the  sides  of  It  for  his  soldiers,  because 
mf  thm  loeeenesB  of  the  ftesh  earth.  His  son  Ptol- 
emf^  aeeittg  this*  fetched  a  compasi  about  the 
treach  with  two  thousand  Oauls  and  a  select  body 
•f  GlMiiNuanB,  and  endeaTored  to  open  a  passage 
on  the  .quarter  of  the  wagons.  But  these  were 
»  fixed  and  close  locked,  that  thev  not  only 
'   1  their  paasage,  but  made  it  iliiBcnlt  for 


tile  flpttftans  to  come  up  and  make  a  close  defense, 
le  Ganla  were  now  beginning  to  drag  out  the 


•The  ) 


^vhedn,  and  draw  the  wagons  Into  the  rirer,  when 
yottnf  Aovetatas  perceiving  the  danger,  traverMd 
the  etty  with  three  hundred  men,  and  by  the  ad- 
▼nnlngff  of  Mme  hollow  ways  surrounded  Ptolemy, 
set  being  eeeii  until  he  began  the  attack  upon  his 
Tear.  Ftelemy  was  now  forced  to  face  about  and 
•iBBd  vpen  the  defensive  In  the  confusion  many 
ef  fain  soldien  runing  foul  upon  each  other,  either 
temhied  Into  the  ditch,  or  fell  under  the  wagons. 
At  iaet,  after  a  long  dispute  and  great  eflfUsion  of 
bloed,  they  were  entirely  routed.  The  old  men 
■ad  the  women  saw  this  exploit  of  Acrotatus:  and 
as  he  returned  through  the  city  to  his  post,  covered 
with  Uoed,  held  and  elated  with  his  victory,  he  ap- 
peared to  the  Spartan  women  taller  and  more 
pinoefml  than  ever,  and  they  could  not  help  envy- 
ing Clielidonis  such  a  lover.  Nay,  some  of  the 
old  oseD  followed  and  cried  out  <*Go,  Acrotatus, 
and  enjoy  Chelidonls,  and  may  your  offspring  be 
worthy  of  Sparta!" 

The  dispute  was  more  obstinate  where  Pyrrhns 
fbnght  in  person.  Many  of  the  Spartans  diRtin- 
guisbed  themeelves  in  the  action,  and  among  the 
rest,  Phlllius  made  a  glorious  stand.  He  slew 
■umbers  that  endeavored  to  force  a  painage,  and 
when  he  found  himself  ready  to  faint  with  the 
many  woands  hehad  received,  he  gave  up  his  post 
to  one  of  the  officers  that  was  near  him,  and  re- 
tired to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  own  party,  that  the 
enemy  might  not  get  his  body  in  their  power. 

Night  parted  the  combatants;  and  Pyrrhus,as  he 
lay  in  his  tent  had  this  dream:  he  thought  he  darted 
lightning  upon  Laeedemon,  which  set  all  the  city 
on  firs,  and  that  the  sight  filled  him  with  joj.  The 
trsBsport  awaking  him,  he  ordered  his  oncers  to 

St  their  men  under  arms:  and  to  some  of  his 
ends  he  related  his  vision,  from  which  he  assured 
hhnaslf  that  he  should  take  the  city  by  storm.  The 
thing  was  received  with  admiration  and  a  seneml 
ament;  bat  it  did  not  please  Lysimachus.  lie  said, 
that  as  BO  foot  is  to  tread  on  places  that  are  struck 
by  HghtBiag,  so  the  deity  l»y  this  might  piesignify 
te  TpAam,  that  the  city  should  remain  inaccessi- 
bh  to  lilBk    Pynrhua  answered,  "  These  visions 


may  ssive  as  anfusBirali  fet  flhoTiugar,  but  them 
is  not  anything  In  the  world  mors  uaeertaln  and 
obscure.  While,  then,  you  have  year  weapons  ia 
your  hands,  remember,  my  fHends, 

•<  TIm  bast  of  omviif  is  th«  esw«  of  Pynliu.*** 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and,  as  soon  ss  it  was  light, 
renewed  tfap  attack.  The  Laeedvmonians  stood 
upon  their  defense  with  alacrity  and  spirit  above 
thetr  strength,  and  the  women  attended,  supplying 
them  with  arms,  giving  bread  and  drink  to  suoh 
as  wanted  it,  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded. 
The  Macedonians  then  attempted  to  fill  up  the 
ditch,  bringing  great  quantities  of  materials,  and 
throwing  them  upon  the  arms  and  bodies  of  the 
dead.  The  Lacedemonians,  on  their  part,  re* 
doubled  their  eiforts  against  them.  But  all  on  a 
sudden  Pyrrhus  appeared  oa  that  skie  ef  the  trench, 
where  the  wagons  had  been  planted  to  stop  the 
passage,  advancing  at  full  speed  toward  the  city. 
The  soldiers  who  had  the  charge  of  that  post  cried 
out,  and  the  women  fled  with  loud  shrieks  and 
wailings.  In  the  meantime  Pyrrhus  was  pushing 
on,  and  overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him.  Bat 
his  horse  received  a  wound  in  tlie  belly  from  a 
Cretan  arrow,  ran  away,  and,  plunginc  in  the 
pains  of  death,  threw  him  upon  steep  and  slippery 
ground.  As  his  firiends  pressed  toward  him  ia 
great  concision,  the  Spartans  came  boldly  up,  and 
making  good  use  of  tnelr  arrows,  drove  them  all 
back.  Hereupon  Pyrrhus  put  an  entire  stop  to 
the  action,  thinking  the  Spartans  would  abate 
their  vigor,  now  thev  were  almost  all  wounded, 
and  such  great  numbers  killed.  But  the  fortune 
of  Sparta,  whether  she  was  satisfied  with  the  trial 
she  had  of  the  unassisted  valor  of  her  sons,  or 
whether  she  was  willing  to  show  her  power  to  re- 
trieve the  most  desperate  circumstances,  just  as  the 
hopes  of  the  Spartans  were  beginning  to  expire, 
brought  to  their  relief,  from  Corinth,  Aminius, 
the  rhocean,  one  of  Antigonus's  officers,  with  kn 
army  of  strangers;  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  town,  but  Arens  their  king  arrived  from  Crete 
with  two  thousand  men  more.  The  women  now 
retired  immediately  to  their  houses,  thinking  it 
needless  to  concern  themselves  any  farther  in  the 
war:  the  old  men  too,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
age,  had  been  forc^  to  bear  arms,  were  dismissed, 
and  the  new  supplies  put  In  their  place. 

These  two  reinforcements  to  Sparta  served  only 
to  animate  the  courage  of  Pyrrhus,  and  make  him 
more  ambitious  to  take  the  town.  Finding,  hoif* 
ever,  that  be  could  effect  nothing,  after  a  series  of 
losses  and  ill  success  he  quitted  the  siege,  and  be- 
gan to  collect  booty  from  the  country,  intending 
to  pass  the  winter  there.  But  fote  is  unavoidable. 
There  happened  at  that  time  a  strong  contention 
at  A rgos,  between  the  parties  of  Aristeas  and  Ari^ 
tippus;  and  as  Aristippus  appeared  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  Antigonus,  Aristeas,  to  prevent  him, 
called  in  Pyrrhus.  Pyrrhus,  whose  hopes  grew 
as  f^  as  they  were  cut  off,  who,  if  he  met  with 
success,  only  considered  it  as  a  step  to  greater 
things,  and  if  with  disappointment,  endeavored  te 
compensate  it  by  some  new  advantage,  would 
neither  let  his  victories  nor  losses  put  a  period  to 
his  disturbing  both  the  worid  and  himself.  He 
began  his  march,  therefore,  immediately  for  Argos. 
Arens,  by  frequent  ambushes,  and  by  possessing 
himself  of  the  difficult  passes,  cut  off  many  of  the 
Gauls  and  Molossians  who  brought  up  his  rear. 
In  the  sacrifice  which  Pyrrhus  Bad  offered;  the 
liver  was  found  without  a  head,  and  the  diviner 
had  thence  forewarned  him  that  he  was  in  danger 

•  Parady  ef  a  Ih&o  ia  Hoctor'i  iposch,  0.  xl* 
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fttBgr  febwnt,  ntfft  mMni  htm  ei^rtQaHy  to 
ptntitwb  in  a  praasnt  pitvwiit  Henee  it  wu  that 
Antlgonas  comparad  him  to  a  famoster,  who 
makea  many  good  throws  at  dieo,  but  knows  not 
kow  to  mako  tiie  best  of  his  game. 

He  retarnod  to  Epiros  with  eight  thousand  foot, 
and  five  handred  horse;  but  not  hating  funds  to 
maintain  them,  he  sought  for  a  war  which  might 
answer  that  end.  And  being  joined  by  a  body 
of  Ganls,  he  threw  himself  Into  Macedonia,  where 
Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  reigned  at  that 
time.  His  design  was  only  to  pillage  and  carry 
off  booty:  but  having  talKn  many  citisens,  and 
drawn  over  two  thousand  of  Antigonus*s  men, 
he  enlarged  his  views  and  marched  against  the 
king.  Coming  up  with  him  in  a  narrow  pass,  he 
nut  his  whole  army  in  disorder.  The  Gauls, 
nowever,  who  composed  Antigonns's  rear,  Itelng 
a  numerous  body,  made  a  gallant  resistance.  Tfaie 
Aapute  was  sharp,  but  at  last  most  of  tiiem  were 
«nt  in  nieces;  and  they  who  iiad  the  charge  of 
the  elephants,  being  surrounded,  delivered  up  both 
themaelvea  and  the  beasts.  After  so  great  an  ad- 
Tantage,  Pyrrhus,  following  his  fortuno  rather 
than  any  rational  plan,  pushed  against  the  Mace- 
donian phalanx,  now  struck  with  terror  and  eon- 
fasion  at  their  loss.  And  perceiving  that  tiiey 
refused  to  engage  with  him,  he  stretelied  out  his 
hand  to  their  commanders  and  other  officers,  at 
the  same  time  calling  them  all  by  their  names; 
by  which  means  he  drew  over  the  enemy's  infan- 
try. Antigonus,  therefore,  was  forced  to  fly ;  he 
persmded,  however,  some  of  the  maritime  towns 
to  remain  under  his  government. 

Amidst  so  many  instances  of  sucoess,  Pyrrhus, 
4H>ncluding  that  his  exploit  against  the  Gauls  was 
iu  the  most  glorious,  consecrated  the  most  splen- 
did and  valuable  of  the  spoils  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Itonis,  with  this  inscription: 

Tbara  spoils,  tliat  Pyrrlias,  on  Uio  martial  plain 
6natch*d  froin  tho  vaaqoish'd  GanI,  Itonian  Pallas, 
Bo  -oontecraios  to  tlieo — If  from  his  throno 
Aatifonns,  dos«rto4,  flod,  and  rain 
Portood  tiio  sword  of  Pyirlau,— ^s  ao  wondor— 
From  iEacns  bo  sprang. 

After  the  battle  he  soon  recovered  the  cities.  When 
he  had  made  himself  master  of  JEgmt  among  other 
hardships  put  upon  tiie  inhabitants,  he  left  among 
them  a  garrison  dra^hted  from  those  Gaols  who 
•erved  under  him.  The  Gauls  of  all  men  are  the 
most  covetous  of  money;  and  they  were  no  sooner 
put  in  poaaesslou'  of  the  town  than  tbey  broke 
open  the  tombs  of  the  kings  who  were  buried 
there,  plundered  the  treasures,  and  insolently 
scattered  theJr  bones.  Pyrrhus  passed  the  matter 
very  slightly  over;  whether  it  was  that  the  affairs 
he  had  upon  his  hands  obliged  him  to  put  oiF  tlie 
inquiry,  or  whether  he  was  afraid  of  the  Gauls, 
and  did  not  dare  to  punish  thnm.  The  conni- 
vance, however,  was  much  censured  by  the  Mace- 
donians. 

His  intereet  was  not  well  established  among 
them,  nor  had  he  any  good  prospect  of  its  secu- 
rity, when  he  began  to  entertain  new  visionary 
hopes;  and,  in  ridicule  of  Antigonus,  he  said, 
**  He  wondered  at  his  impudence,  in  not  laying 
aside  the  purple,  and  taking  the  habit  of  a  private 
penon.*' 

About  this  time,  Qeonymus  the  Spartan  came 
to  entreat  him  that  he  would  march  to  Lacedie- 
mon,  and  he  lent  a  willing  ear  to  his  request 
Cloonymus  was  of  the  blood  royal;  but  as  he 
•oemed  to  be  of  a  violent  temper  and  inclined  to 
Arbitrary  power,  he  was  neither  loved  nor  trusted 
hf  tha  Spartans,  and  Arous  was  appointed  to  the 
throne.    Thki  waa  as  oU  eomplaint  which  he  had 


against  the  ettiflans  In  meral.  B«t  to  Ms  w 
mast  add,  that  when  advanced  fa  jtssa,  he  had 
married  a  young  woman  of  great  lieanty,  moiad 
Chelkionisi  who  was  of  the  royal  tenlty,  ai^ 
daughter  to  Leotyehldeo.  Chelfcionia  entarftaiB- 
ing  a  violent  paarion  for  Aerotatoa  tfaa  aoa  mi 
Arena,  who  was  both  young  and  handsome,  ren- 
dered the  match  not  only  uneasy  bat  diagraeefal 
to  Cleonymus,  who  was  mtoeral>ly  in  love;  for 
there  was  not  a  man  in  Sparta  who  did  not  know 
how  much  he  was  despised  by  his  wifo.  Tfieai 
domestic  misfortunes,  added  to  his  public  ones 

§  revoked  him  to  apply  to  Pyrrhua,  who  maxched  U 
parta  with  twenty-five  thousand  foot,  two  tfaoa- 
sand  horse,  and  twenty-fonr  elephanta.  Tfaeat 
great  preparations  made  it  evident  at  one  view, 
that  Pyrrhus  did  not  come  to  gala  Sparta  for  Cle- 
onymus, but  Peloponnesus  for  himselC.  He  made^ 
indeed,  very  diflerent  profosstona  to  die  L«oedss- 
monians,  wlio  sent  an  embassy  to  him  ai  Mcfa- 
lopolis:  for  he  told  them  tiMt  lie  waa  only  eoqie  to 
set  free  the  cities  which  were  In  sufaieetloB  te  An- 
ilgonua;  and,  what  la  more  extraordinaiy,  timt  ho 
fully  intended,  if  notliing  happened  to  hinder  it, 
to  send  his  younger  sons  to  Sparta,  for  a  LaeadB^ 
monlan  education,  that  tliey  miffht,  kk  this  lespeet, 
have  the  advantage  of  all  other  Icings  and  prineea. 

With  these  pretenses  he  amnaed  thoaa  Umt  came 
to  meet  him  on  hia  mareh;  bot  aa  soon  oa  lie  aet 
foot  in  Laconia,  he  began  to  plunder  and  ravage  it 
And  upon  the  amIiaMadors  representiag  that  be 
commenced  hostilities  withoat  a  proviena  lieclaia- 
tion  of  war,  he  said,  '*  And  do  are  net  know  that 
you  Spartans  never  declare  beforeliaad  what  aaaa- 
surea  you  are  going  to  take?  '*  to  which  aSpaztaa, 
named  Mandrlddaa,  who  waa  in  con  pony »  made 
answer  In  this  laconic  dialect,  **l(  thou  art  a  god, 
thou  wilt  do  us  no  iiarm,  beeaose  we  iiave  dom 
thee  none;  if  thou  art  a  man,  peihapa  we  may 
find  a  better  man  than  thee." 

In  the  meantime  lie  moved  toward  Laoedemoa, 
and  was  advised  by  Cleonymua  to  give  the  asaanlt 
immediately  upotf  his  arrival.  But  Pyrrhaa,  as 
we  are  told,  fearing  that  his  soidien  would  plua- 
der  the  city  if  they  took  it  by  night,  put  him  off, 
and  said,  they  would  proceed  to  the  assanlt  the 
next  day.  For  he  knew  there  were  hut  few  men 
within  the  city,  and  those  nnpreparad,  by  reason 
of  his  sudden  approach;  and  that  Arena  the  king 
was  absent,  being  gone  to  Crete  to  snocor  ths 
Gortynlans.  The  contemptible  idea  which  Pyr- 
rhus conceived  of  its  weakness  and  want  of  men, 
was  the  principal  thing  that  saved  the  city.  For 
supposing  that  he  should  not  find  the  least  restst- 
ance,  he  ordered  his  tents  to  be  pitched,  and  sat 
quietly  down;  while  the  hdett  and  friends  of  Cle- 
onymus busied  themselves  in  adorning  and  pre- 
paring his  house.  In  expectation  that  Pyirhna 
would  sup  with  him  there  that  evening. 

Night  being  come,  the  Lacedssmoniana  reaolve^ 
in  the  first  place,  to  send  oflf  their  women  to  Crote^ 
but  they  strongly  opposed  it:  and  Archidamia  ea« 
tering  the  senate  with  a  sword  in  her  hand,  com- 
plained of  the  mean  opinion  they  entertained  of 
the  women,  if  they  Imagined  they  would  survive 
the  destruction  of  Sparta.  In  the  next  place,  they 
determined  to  drew  a  trench  parallel  to  the  ene- 
my's camp,  and  at  each  end  of  it  to  sink  wagoas 
into  the  ground  as  deep  as  the  naves  of  the  wheels, 
that  so  being  firmly  fixed,  they  might  stop  the 
course  of  tlie  elephants.  As  soon  as  the  work  I 
was  begun,  both  matrons  and  maids  came  and  I 
joined  them,  the  former  with  their  robea  tucked 
up,  and  the  latter  In  their  under  garments  only, 
to  assist  the  older  sort  of  men.  They  adviaed 
thoaa  that  wore  iateiidad  for  the  fight,  to  t^m 
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fit 


M  in  tiM  nrasHnfl  liny  widoftoMc 
\  aaish  the  third  put  of  the  trtneh,  whteh  they 
Heeled  before  momlBfr.  Thfai  treech  wae  in 
R«dth  lix  eobtfes.  In  depth  fear,  and  eight  hnn- 
nA  feet  toaf,  nccordittf  to  Pbylerehu.  Hiero- 
lyraiM  makee  it  leas. 

At  daylMvak  the  enemT  waa  In  motion,  wfaere- 
ipon  the  women  lurmed  the  yoath,  with  their  own 
landa,  and  gave  them  the  treneh  in  charge,  ezhortp 
Bg  them  to  guard  It  well,  and  rapraaentlng,"How 
^r^tittl  it  would  be  to  conquer  in  the  yiew  or 
their  coantry,  or  how  gloriona  to  expire  in  the 
U191  of  their  molhera  and  their  whrea.  when  they 
had  met  their  deatha  as  became  bparuns."  Ae 
for  Cbelidoirfa,  she  retired  into  her  own  apart- 
neat  with  a  rope  about  her  neck,  determined  to 
tod  lier  daya  by  It,  rather  than  fat!  into  the  handa 
6f  Cleoaymiis,  if  the  city  waa  taken. 

Pyrrboa  now  preaaed  forwaid  witli  his  Infantry 

agunst  the  Spartana,  who  waited  fw  him  under  a 

runpart  of  shields.   But,  beside  that  the  ditch  was 

Bsree  paiaafale*  he  found  that  there  was  no  firm 

footing  on  the  aides  of  it  for  his  soldiers,  because 

•f  the  looaeneM  of  the  fresh  earth.    His  son  PtoU 

eaif  seeing  this,  fetched  a  compasi  about  tlie 

txeaeh  with  two  thouaand  Gauls  and  a  select  body 

ef  Cfaaonlans,  and  endeavored  to  open  a  passage 

OD  the  quarter  of  the  wagona.     But  theae  were 

w  iMp  fixed  and  close  locked,  that  thev  not  only 

ohetracted  dieir  paaaage,  but  made  It  (flflfeutt  for 

the  Spartans  to  eonae  up  and  make  a  close  defense. 

Tbe  Gaals  were  now  beginning  to  dng  out  the 

whceb,  and  draw  the  wagons  into  the  river,  when 

ynog  Acrslataa  pereelvlng  the  danger,  traverred 

tbe  city  wUh  three  hundred  men,  and  by  the  ad- 

Tifltage  of  some  hollow  ways  surrounded  Ptolemy, 

sot  being  ssen  until  he  began  the  attack  upon  his 

^  Iter.   PtoleiDy  was  now  forced  to  faxx  about  and 

itaad  span  the  defenslTe     In  the  confusion  many 

of  Ilia  leMieri  rnnlng  foul  upon  each  other,  either 

tsmbledinto  the  ditch,  or  fell  under  the  wagons. 

At  lut,  after  a  long  dispute  and  great  eflfhslon  of 

Mood,  they  were  entirely  routed.    The  old  men 

UMi  the  women  saw  this  exploit  of  Acrotatns:  and 

■■  bo  returned  through  the  city  to  hie  post,  covered 

with  blood,  bold  and  elated  with  his  victory,  he  ap- 

peued  to  the  Spartan  women  taller  and  more 

linoeful  than  ever,  and  they  could  not  help  envy- 

ng  Cheiidonis  such  a  lover.     Nay,  some  of  toe 

eld  HMD  followed  and  cried  out  «**Go,  Acrotatns, 

tod  enjoy  Cheiidonis,  and  may  your  offirpring  be 

worthy  of  Sparta!"  * 

Tbe  dispute  was  more  obstinate  where  Pyrrhus 
mi||;ht  in  person.  Many  of  the  Spartans  distin- 
pidied  themselves  In  the  action,  and  among  the 
t««t,  Phiilius  made  a  glorious  stand.  He  slew 
enmben  that  endeavored  to  force  a  passage,  and 
when  be  found  himself  ready  to  faint  with  the 
ttany  wounds  hehad  received,  he  gave  up  his  post 
to  one  of  the  olEcen  that  was  near  him,  and  ro- 
toed  to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  own  party,  that  the 
•J»n»ymlgbt  not  get  his  body  in  their  power. 

Night  parted  the  combatants ;  and  Pyrrhus,  as  he 
by  in  hie  lent  had  thia  dream:  he  thought  he  darted 
liChUiingapon  Laeedaamon,  which  set  all  the  city 
OB  fife,  and  that  the  sight  filled  him  with  joy.  The 
tni^rt  swaklag  him,  he  ordered  his  o^oen  to 
^  T^  ""•**  wndw  arms:  and  to  some  of  his 
jnewh  be  related  his  vision,  from  which  he  assured 
fiU!**^  ^  ^  *®"*<*  *^®  the  city  by  storm.  The 
^t°f  waa  received  with  admiration  and  a  general 
2>Kflt;  bat  it  did  not  please  Lysimachus.  lie  said, 
?L!f  "•  '•®*  ^  to  tread  on  places  that  are  struck 
giyitoiag,  ao  the  deity  hy  this  might  presignify 
»  rynbtt,  thM  the  dty  should  remain  Inaccessi. 
o*  to  Ubl  Pyrriuia  answered,  "  These  visions 


w  as  am— B«eiti  fiaHhoTidgar,  hot  than 
nything  in  the  woiid  more  nneertain  and 
>    While,  then,  you  have  year  weapons  la 


may  serve  I 

ie  not  any 

obscure. 

your  hands,  remember,  my  frien<^ 

**  The  bast  of  ometu  it  the  eaue  of  Pynbas.*** 

So  saying,  he  aroae,  and,  as  aoon  as  it  was  lif^, 
renewed  the  attack.  The  Laoedamonians  atood 
upon  their  defenae  with  alacrity  and  spirit  above 
their  strength,  and  the  women  attended,  aopplying 
them  with  arms,  giving  bread  and  drink  to  auoh 
as  wanted  it,  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded. 
The  Macedonians  then  attempted  to  fill  up  the 
ditch,  bringing  great  qnantitiea  of  materials,  and 
throwing  them  upon  the  arms  and  bodiea  of  the 
dead.  The  Lacedemonians,  on  their  part,  re* 
doubled  their  efforts  against  them.  But  all  on  a 
sudden  Pyrrhus  appeared  on  that  side  of  the  trench, 
where  the  wagons  had  been  planted  to  stop  the 
passage,  advancing  at  full  speed  toward  the  city. 
The  soldiers  who  had  the  charge  of  that  post  cried 
out,  and  the  women  fled  with  loud  shrieks  and 
walllngs.  In  the  meantime  Pyrrhus  waa  pnshing 
on,  and  overthrowing  all  that  oppoaed  him.  Bnl 
his  horse  received  a  wound  in  the  belly  from  a 
Cretan  arrow,  ran  away,  and,  plunginc  in  the 
pains  of  death,  threw  him  upon  steep  and  slippery 
ground.  As  his  friends  pressed  toward  him  in 
great  eonlhsion,  the  Spartans  came  boldly  up,  and 
making  good  use  of  tnelr  arrows,  drove  them  all 
back.  Hereupon  Pyrrhua  put  an  entire  stop  io 
the  action,  thinking  the  Spartana  would  abate 
their  vigor,  now  thev  were  almoot  all  wounded, 
and  such  great  numben  killed.  But  the  fortune 
of  Sparta,  whether  ahe  was  satisfied  with  the  trial 
she  had  of  the  unassisted  valor  of  her  sons,  or 
whether  she  was  willing  to  show  her  power  to  re- 
trieve the  most  desperate  circumstances,  just  as  the 
hopes  of  the  Spartans  were  beginning  to  expire, 
brought  to  their  relief,  from  Corinth,  Aminius, 
the  rhocean,  one  of  Antigonus's  officen,  with  kn, 
army  of  atrengen;  and  they  had  no  sooner  entered 
the  town,  but  Areos  their  king  arrived  from  Crete 
with  two  thonaand  men  more.  The  women  now 
retired  Immedhitely  to  their  houses,  thinking  it 
needless  to  concern  themselves  any  farther  In  the 
war:  the  old  men  too,  who,  notwithstanding  their 
age,  had  l>een  forc^  to  bear  aima,  were  dismissed, 
and  the  new  supplies  put  in  their  place. 

These  two  reinforcementa  to'  Sparta  aerved  only 
to  animate  the  courage  of  Pyrrhua,  and  make  him 
more  ambitious  to  take  the  town.  Finding,  hoif- 
ever,  that  be  could  effect  nothing,  after  a  series  of 
losses  and  ill  auccesa  he  quilted  the  aiege,  and  be- 
gan to  collect  booty  from  the  country,  intending 
to  pass  the  winter  there.  But  fate  is  unavoidable. 
There  happened  at  that  time  a  strong  contention 
at  Argos,  between  the  parties  of  Aristeas  and  Ari^ 
tippua;  and  as  Aristippus  appeared  to  have  a  con- 
nection with  Antigonus,  Ariateaa,  to  prevent  him, 
called  in  Pyrrhua.  Pyrrhua,  whose  hopea  grew 
as  fbst  as  they  were  cut  off,  who,  If  be  met  with 
success,  only  conaidered  it  as  a  step  to  greater 
things,  and  if  with  disappointment,  endeavored  to 
compenaate  it  by  aome  new  advantage,  would 
neither  let  hia  victories  nor  loaaes  put  a  period  to 
his  disturbing  both  the  world  and  himself.  He 
began  hla  march,  therefore,  Immediately  for  Argos. 
Areus,  by  frequent  ambushes,  and  by  poaseasing 
himself  of  the  difficult  pasaes,  cut  off  many  of  the 
Gauls  and  Moloasians  who  brought  up  hla  rear. 
In  the  aacrifice  which  Pyrrhus  had  offered;  the 
liver  was  found  without  a  head,  and  the  diviner 
had  thence  forewarned  him  that  he  was  in  dangor 

* Paeody  of  aUae  la  Haetor*!  apoooh, ILxl. 
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•f  loilnf  tome  MrMm  that  wm  dew  to  him.  Bat 
In  tho  hurry  ana  ditorder  of  this  nnoxpeeted  attack) 
he  forgot  the  menace  from  the  ▼fctim,  and  ordered 
his  son  Ptolemy,  with  some  of  his  guards,  to  the 
assistance  of  the  rear,  while  he  himeelf  puslied  on, 
•ad  disengaged  his  main  body  from  those  daoger- 
tos  passages.  In  the  meantime  Ptolemy  met 
with  a  very  warm  reception;  for  he  was  engaged 
by  a  select  party  of  Lacedemonians,  under  the 
command  of  Evalons.  In  the  heat  of  action,  a 
Cretan  of  Aptera,  named  OroBsos,  a  man  of  re- 
markable strength  and  swiftness,  csme  np  with 
the  young  prince,  as  he  was  fighting  with  great 
lallaulry,  and  with  a  blow  on  the  side  laid  him 
dead  on  the  spot.  As  soon  as  he  fell,  his  party 
turned  their  backs  and  fled.  The  Lacedemonians 
pursued  them,  and  in  tlie  ardor  of  victory,  insen- 
sibly advancing  into  the  open  plain,  got  at  a  great 
distance  from  their  infantry.  Pyrraus,  who  by 
this  time  had  heard  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and 
was  greatiy  afflicted  at  it,  drew  out  his  Molossiau 
hone,  and  chaiging  at  the  head  of  them,  satiated 
himself  with  the  blood  of  the  Lacedemonians.  He 
always  indeed  appeared  great  and  invincible  in 
arms,  but  now,  in  point  of  conraffo  and  force,  he 
outdid  all  his  former  exploits.  Having  found  out 
Evalcns,  he  spurred  his  horse  against  him:  but 
Bvalcus  inclining  a  little  on  one  side,  Aimed  a 
stroke  at  him  which  had  like  to  have  cut  off  his 
bridle  hand.  It  happened,  however,  only  to  cut 
the  reins,  and  Pyrrhos  leizinff  the  favorable  mo- 
ment, ran  him  through  with  his  spear.  Then 
springing  from  his  horse,  he  fought  on  foot,  and 
made  a  terrible  havoc  of  those  brave  Lacedemoni- 
ans who  endeavored  to  protect  the  body  of  Eval- 
ous.  The  great  loss  which  Sparta  suffered  was 
now  owiDg  purely  to  the  ill-timed  ambition  of 
her  leaden;  for  the  war  was  at  an  end  before  the 
•npgament. 

Pyrrhus,  having  thus  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of 
his  son,  and  celebrated  a  kind  of  funeral  games 
for  him,  found  that  he  had  vented  much  of  his 
grief  in  the  fury  of  the  combat,  and  marched  more 
composed  to  Argos.  Fiadlug  that  Antigonua  kept 
the  high  grounds  adjoinlur  to  the  plain,  he  en* 
oamped  near  the  town  of  Naoplia.  rfext  day  he 
sent  a  herald  to  Antlgouus,  with  a  challenge  in 
abusive  terms  to  come  down  into  the  field,  and 
fight  with  him  for  the  kingdom.  Antigonus  said. 
*<  Time  is  the  weapon  that  I  ase,  as  much  as  the 
•word;  and* if  Pyrrhus  is  weary  of  his  life,  there 
are  many  ways  to  end  it.'*  To  both  the  kings 
there  came  ambassadon  from  Argos,  entreatiug 
them  to  retire,  and  so  prevent  that  city  from  be- 
ing subjected  to  either,  which  had  a  friendship 
for  them  both.  Antigonus  agreed  to  the  overture, 
and  sent  his  son  to  the  Argives  as  a  hostage. 
Pyrrhus  at  the  same  time  promised  to  retire,  but 
•ending  no  hostage,  he  was  much  suspected. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  Pyrrhus  was  alarmed 
with  a  great  and  tremendous  prodigy.  For  the 
heads  of  the  sacrifice- oxen,  when  severed  from  the 
bodies,  wen  seen  to  thrust  out  their  tongues,  and 
lick  np  their  own  gore.  And  in  Argos  the  priest- 
ess of  Apollo  Lyceus  ran  about  the  streets,  crying 
out  that  she  saw  the  city  full  of  dead  carcasses  and 
blood,  and  an  eagle  joining  in  the  fight,  and  then 
Immediately  vanishing. 

In  the  dead  of  night  Pyrrhus  approached  the 
walls,  and  finding  the  gate  called  Dunnpera  opened 
to  him  by  Ariateas,  he  was  not  discovered  until 
his  Gaals  had  entered  and  seized  the  market-place. 
But  the  gate  not  being  high  enough  to  receive  the 
elephants,  they  were  forced  to  take  off  their 
towen;  and  having  afterward  put  them  on  again  in 
tbe  darky  it  could  not  bo  done  without  noise  and 


loss  of  time,  by  which  maaiM  tfa«j  wwrsdlaoofMnd 
The  Argives  ran  Into  the  citadel  called  Atpk,* 
and  other  places  of  defe]isa,>and  sent  to  eall  la 
Antigonus.  But  he  only  advanced  toward  tba 
walls  to  watch  his  opportunity  for  action,  and  oon> 
tented  himself  with  sending  in  some  of  his  priiH 
cipal  officen  and  his  son  with  oonsidenhle  sao- 
cors. 

At  the  same  time  Arena  arrived  In  the  towa 
with  a  thousand  Cretans,  and  tlio  most  active  of 
his  Spartans.  All  these  troops  being  joined,  fell 
at  once  upon  the  Gauls,  and  put  them  in  great  dis- 
order. Pyrrhus  entered  at  a  place  called  Cylarahittj 
with  great  noise  and  loud  shouts,  which  were 
echoed  by  the  Gauls;  but  he  thought  their  shouts 
were  neither  full  nor  bold,  but  rather  expressive 
of  terror,  and  distress.  He  tiierefon  advanced  ia 
great  haste,  pushing  forward  his  cavalry*  though 
they  marched  in  danger,  by  reason  of  the  drains 
and  sewen  of  which  the  city  was  full.  Bedde» 
in  this  nocturnal  war,  it  was  impossible  eitiier  to 
see  wliat  wsa  done,  or  to  hear  the  orden  that  wera 
ffiven.  The  aoldien  were  scattered  about,  and 
lost  their  way  among  the  narrow  streets;  nor 
could  the  officen  rally  them  In  that  darkwss, 
amidst  such  a  variety  of  noises,  and  in  such 
strait  paasages;  so  ihat  both  sides  continued  with* 
out  doing  anything,  and  waited  for  daylight. 

At  fintdawn  Pyrrhus  was  concerned  to  see  the 
Aspis  full  of  armed  men;  but  his  concern  wsa 
changed  into  consternation,  when  among  tha 
many  figures  in  themariKet-place  he  beheld  a  wolf 
and  a  bull  in  brass,  represented  in  act  to  fight 
For  he  recalled  an  old  oracle  which  had  foretold* 
"That  it  was  his  destiny  to  die  when  he  should 
see  a  wolf  encountering  a  bull.*'  The  Argives 
say,  these  figures  were  erected  in  memory  of  aa 
accident  which  happened  among  them  long  be* 
fore.  They  tell  us,  that  when  Danaua  fint  enter- 
ed their  country,  as  he  passed  through  the  district 
of  Tyreatis,  by  the  way  of  Pyramia,  which  leads 
to  Argos,  he  saw  a  wolf  fignting  witli  a  bull 
Danaus  imagined  that  the  wolf  represented  hins 
for  being  a  stnnger,  he  came  to  attack  the  na- 
tives, as  the  wolf  did  the  bull.  He  thereforo 
stayed  to  see  the  issue  of  the  fight,  and  the  wolf 
proving  victorious,  he  offered  his  devotions  to 
Apollo  Lyceus,  and  then  assaulted  and  took  the 
town;  Gelanor,  who  was  then  king,  being  de- 
posed by  a  faction.  Such  is  the  history  of  those 
figures. 

Pyrrhus,  quite  dispirited  at  the  sight,  and  per- 
ceiving at  the  same  time  that  nothing  succeeded 
according  to  his  hopes,  thought  it  best  to  retreat. 
Fearing  that  the  gates  were  too  narrow,  he  sent 
orden  to  his  son  Helen  us,  who  was  left  with  the 
main  body  without  tiie  town,  to  demolish  part  of 
the  wall,  and  assist  the  retreat.  If  the  enemy  tried 
to  obstruct  it.  But  the  person  whom  he  sent, 
mistaking  the  order  in  the  hurry  and  tumult,  and 
delivering  it  quite  in  a  contrary  sense,  the  young 
prince  entered  the  gates  with  the  rest  of  the  ele- 
phants and  the  best  of  his  troops,  and  marched 


*  Th«f*  wa>  aa  annaal  ftait  at  ArfM,  ia  boaor  of  Joao, 
called  Hf*M,  JtuiMtc,  and  alto  AcatoaOia,  from  th«  kMa- 
tomb  of  oi«a  th«B  ofiarad.  AsMOf  oilier  ganas,  this  prfsa 
WM  propoMd  for  Um  yoatk.  la  a  plaea  of  eoaudaralkls 
•trtngth,  abova  tha  thaater  a  brassa  booklsr  wai  aaiiad  to 
tb«  wall,  and  thay  war*  to  try  their  ftrength  ia  plncliiBf  it 
off.  Tha  Tictor  wai  crownad  with  a  myrtia  farl^nd,  aad 
had  the  bacliUr  [ia  Graali  Aspitl  for  hi*  paias.  Uaaea  the 
Dame  of  the  fort.  Not  only  the  yoalh  of  AifOt,  bat  straa- 
fert  were  admitted  to  the  conteit:  at  appeart  from  Piadai. 
For,  tpeakinf  of  Diaforat  of  Rhodet,  ne  tayt, 

The  Argim  hmckUr  lauw  kvm.    Olymp.  Oda  7. 

t  Cylarabia  waa  a  plaea  of  ezaroiaa  aaar  oaa  of  tha  gates 
of  Argot.    Faaaas. 


•a  aoBiaft  falB  fttlMf.    Pyrrlrat  wts  now  retiring; 
lad  'wkfle  the  market-place  afforded  room  both  to 
reti^ttt  and  fight,  he  often  faced  about  and  repatoed 
tiie  ■MumHiiiitB     Bat  when  from  that  broad  place 
'Vtib  «&nae  to  erowd  into  the  narrow  street  leullog 
\o  fbo  gate,  be  fell  in  with  thoee  who  were  adyan- 
ciBg  to  bis  anistauce.     It  was  in  vain  to  call  oat 
to   them    to  fall  back:  there  were  bat  few  that 
coald  luear  him:  and  sach  as  did  hear,  and  were 
most  disposed  to  obey  his  orders,  were  pushed 
hack  hy  those  who  came  pooring  in  behind.    Be- 
flifiev  the   largest  of  the  elephants  was  fallen  in 
ifae  gateway  on  his  side,  and    lying    there  and 
hrayiog  in  a  horrible  manner,  he  stopped  those 
who  woold  have  got  out.     And  among  the  ele- 
phants aJready  in  the  town,  one  named  Nicon, 
strivia]^  to  take  ap  his  master  who  was  fallen  off 
wooaded,  nished  against  the  party  that  was  re- 
treatixfeg:  and  overtarned  both  friends  and  one- 
mi^   pTomiscnoasiy,  nntil   he  found  the  body. 
Then  he  took  it  op  witli  bis  trunk,  and  carrying 
Itoa  his  two  teeth,  returned  in  great  fury,  and 
trod    doarn   all  before  biro.     When  tliey  were 
thas  pressed  and   crowded  together,   not  a  man 
coald  do  anything  singly,  bat  the  whole  multitude, 
like  oxte  close  compacted  body,  rolled  this  way  and 
that  all  together.     They  exchanged  but  few  blows 
with  the  enemy  either  in  front  or  rear,  and  the 
greatest  barm  they  did  was  to  themMlves.     For 
if  any  man  drew  his  Bword  or  leyeled  his  pike, 
be  coald  not  recoTcr  the  one  or  put  up  the  other; 
the  next  person,  therefore,  whoever  lie  happened 
to  be,  was   necessarily  wounded,  and  thus  many 
of  thena  fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other 

Pyrrhos,  seeing  the  tempest  rolling  about  him, 
look  off  the  plume  with  which  his  helmet  was 
distingnished,  and  gaye  it  to  one  of  his  friends. 
Then  trusting  to  the  goodness  of  his  horse,  he 
rede  in  among  the  enemy  who  were  harassing  his 
rear;  and  it  happened  that  he  was  wounded  through 
the  bceaust-plate  with  a  javelin.    The  wound  was 
rather   slight   than  dangerous,   but    he    turned 
against  the  man  that  gave  it,  who  was  an  Argive 
nan  of  no  note,  the  son  of  a  poor  old  woman. 
This  woman,  among  others,  looking  upon  the 
fight  from  the  roof  of  a  hoase,  beheld  her  son  thus 
cngafred.     Seized  with  terror  at  the  sight,  she  took 
np  alarge  tils  with  both  hands,  and  threw  it  at 
Pyrrbns.     The  tile  fell  upon  his  head,  and  not- 
withstanding his  helmet,  crushed  the  lower  serte- 
bra  of  his  neck.     Darkness,  in  a  moment,  cover- 
ed bis  eyes,  his  hands  let  go  the  reins,  and  he 
fell  from  his  horse  by  the  tomb  of  Licymnius.* 

*  Thcte  it  MOBCtfaia^  •trfkingly  eontemptible  in  the  &!• 
«r  1km  fooeioas  waarior. — What  ralUctioiii  w.y  it  not  af* 
fad  l»  ihow  aBoargmt  of  mankind,  who,  t«  extend  their 
f»*er  and  gtarify  tfaeir  pride,  tear  oat  the  vitali  of  hnmaa 
Meiety!— Eiow  aafortnnate  that  thej  do  not  recollect  their 
mm  ygfwwal  iaeijenifieance,  and  eontider,  while  they  are 
(liilMhim  the  paac*  of  the  earth,  thvt  thev  are  bein^ 
vhom  la  oM  wonaa  maj  kill  with  a  itone!— It  ia  imposi i- 
Ih  hen  to  brget  ibm  obscvre  fale  of  Charles  the  TwelAh, 
irthe  Iblbminf  Tersas  that  describe  it: 
Ob  what  6aadatJoo  stands  the  warrior's  pride, 
Bmt  jaithis  hopaay  fat  Swedish  Charles  decide; 
A  fnae  of  adamast,  a  aaol  of  fire, 
Ho  dugm  fright  him,  and  no  labors  the; 
0*«r  Jofs,  o^n  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
UasMquer'd  lord  ofoleaawa  and  of  pain: 
MTisff  fa  him  pa«ifio  aeaptars  yield, 
WarMMds  iho  Unmp,  ba  nuhet  to  th«  field. 
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The  crowd  that  was  about  him  did  not  kuow  hlnit 
hot  one  Zopyms,  who  served  under  Antigonna, 
and  two  or  three  others  coming  up,  knew  him 
and  dragged  him  into  a  porch  that  was  at  hand« 
inst  as  be  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  blow. 
Zopyrus  had  drawn  his  Illyrian  blade  to  cut  off 
his  head,  when  Pyrrhus  opened  his  eyes,  and  gave 
him  so  fierce  a  look,  that  be  was  struck  with  tei^ 
ror.  His  hands  trembled,  and  between  his  desir* 
to  give  the  stroke,  and  the  confasion  he  was  in, 
he  missed  his  neck,  but  wounded  him  in  the 
mouth  and  chin,  so  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  he  could  separate  the  head  from  tht 
body. 

By  this  time  the  thing  was  generally  known, 
and  Alcyoneus,  the  son  of  Antlgonos,  came  has- 
tily up,  and  asked  for  the  bead,  as  if  ho  wanted 
only  to  look  upon  it.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
it,  he  rode  off  with  it  to  his  father,  and  cast  it  at 
his  feet,  as  he  was  sitting  with  his  friends.  An- 
tigonus,  looking  upon  the  head,  and  knowing  it* 
thrust  his  son  ^om  him;  and  struck  him  with  hh 
staff,  calling  him  an  impious  and  barbarous  wretch. 
Then  putlng  his  robe  before  his  eyes,  he  wept  Ia 
remembrance  of  the  fate  of  his  grandfather  An- 
tigonus,*  and  that  of  his  father  Demetrius,  two 
instances  in  his  own  house  of  the  mutability  of 
fortune.  As  for  the  head  and  body  of  Pyrrhus, 
he  ordered  them  to  l>e  laid  in  magnificent  attire  on 
the  funeral  pile,  and  burned.  After  this,  Alcyo* 
neus,  having  met  with  Heleuus  in  great  distress 
and  a  mean  garb,  addressed  him  in  a  coarteous  man- 
ner, and  conducted  him  to  his  father,  who  thus 
expressed  himself  on  the  occasion:  *'In  this,  my 
son,  you  have  acted  much  better  than  before;  bat 
still  you  are  deficient;  for  you  ahould  have  taken 
off  tlittt  mean  habit,  which  is  a  greater  disgrae* 
to  us  who  are  victorious,  than  it  is  to  the  van* 
quished.** 

Then  he  paid  his  respects  to  Heleuus  in  a  veiy 
obliging  manner,  and  sent  him  to  Ephlrus  with  a 
proper  equipage.  He  gave  also  the  same  kiud  re- 
ception to  the  friends  of  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  his  whole  camp  and 
army. 


combine. 


Behold  BttmrandiBf  kiass  their  power 

And  oae  eapitnlate,  and  oae  resign. 

Peace  courts  hit  hand,  but  spreads  her  ohams  la  vaia,    > 

«  Think  notbinf  rained,'*  he  cries,  ••  till  aaofht  maalay 

On  Moscow*s  walls,  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 

And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky.** 

The  march  begins  in  mUttaiy  state. 

And  nations  on  his  eye  snsnended  wait. 

Btera  fiimine  g cards  the  solitary  coast. 

And  winter  ba/ricades  the  realm  of  firost; 

He  comes — not  want  and  cold  his  coarse  delay. 

Hide,  blashinff  Glory,  hide  Pnltowa's  day! 

The  Taaqnish>d  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 

And  shows  his  miseries  in  distant  lands. 

Condemn'd  a  needy  sappliant  to  wait, 

While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate. 

Bat  did  aot  Chance  at  length  her  error  meadt 

Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  bis  eadl 

Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  faUl  woaadt 

Or  hostile  millioas  press  him  to  the  gronndt 

His  fall  was  destin*d  to  a  barren  strand, 

A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dnbioas  hand. 

He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 

To  poiat  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  ule!  Jokmm, 

•  Antigonns  the  First  was  kiUed  at  the  batde  of  Ipsaib 
and  Demetrias  the  Firsl  long  kept  a  prisoaar  by  hit  so** 
ia-iaw  Salaaoas. 


tn 


PLUTARCK'S   hlVKB. 


CAIUS  MABIUS. 


Wk  know  no  third  nrnno  of  Cains  Maiins,  nny 
nore  than  we  do  of  Qoioctus  Sertorina,  who 
held  Spain  so  looff,  or  of  Laciua  MuminioB»  who 
took  Corinth.  For  the  anrname  of  Achui€u$t 
Mummias  gained  hy  bia  eonqneat,  aa  Scipio  did 
that  otAJrieanuB,  and  Metellaa  that  of  M^edoni- 
cua.  Poaidoniua  araiia  himaelf  chiefly  of  thia  ar- 
gnment  to  confute  thoae  who  hold  the  third  to  be 
the  Roman  proper  name,  Cami!Ius;  for  instance, 
Marcellua,  Cato:  for  to  that  caae,  thoae  who  had 
only  two  names,  would  have  had  no  proper  name 
at  all.  But  he  did  not  consider  that  by  this  rea- 
soning, he  robbed  the  women  of  their  names;  for 
BO  woman  bears  the  first,  which  Posidonius  sup- 
posed the  proper  name  among  the  Romans.  Of 
the  other  names,  one  was  common  to  the  whole 
family,  as  the  Pompeii,  Manlii,  Cornelii,  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  na,  the  Heraclide  and  Pelo- 
pide;  and  the  other  was  a  surname  given  them 
from  something  remarkable  in  their  dispositions, 
their  actions,  or  the  form  of  their  bodies,  as  Mac- 
rinus,  Torquatus,  Sylla,  which  are  like  Mnemon, 
Grypus,  and  Callinicns,  among  the  Greeks.  But 
the  diversity  of  customs  in  this  respect,  leaves 
much  room  for  farther  inouiry.* 

As  to  the  figure  of  Marlus,  we  have  seen  at 
Ravenna  in  Gaul  his  statue  In  marble,  which  per- 
fectly expressed  all  that  has  been  said  of  his 
sternness  and  austerity  of  behavior.  For  being 
naturally  robust  and  warlike,  and  more  acquainted 
with  the  discipline  of  the  camp  thau  the  city,  he 
was  fierce  and  untracuble  when  in  authority.  It 
Is  said  that  he  neither  learned  to  read  Greek,  nor 
would  make  use  of  that  language  on  any  serious 
occasion,  thinking  it  ridiculous  to  bestow  time 
on  learning  the  language  of  a  conquered  people. 
And  when,  after  his  second  triumph,  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  temple,  he  exhibited  shows  to  the  people 
In  the  Grecian  manner,  he  barely  entered  the  thea- 
ter and  sat  down,  and  then  rose  up  and  departed 
Immediately.  Therefore,  aa  Plato  used  to  say  to 
Xenocrates   the  philosopher,  who  had  a  morose 


*  Th«  Soman*  h«d  onially  thrte  BamM,  tiM  Fnmwmm, 
tk»  JVmim,  sad  th*  CHnamum. 

Thm  Prammmmt,  ai  Aalnt,  Caiat,  Dacinat,  was  the 
ptopar  or  dittiaf  oliliiBf  aama  batwaan  brothars,  daring  tha 
tioia  of  tba  rapablio. 

Tba  JVbaMii  wat  tlia  famflf  nana,  aaswaring  ta  tha  6ra. 
•lanpatroajmio*.  For, a*  amony  the  <3raak«,  tba  poataritT 
of  JBaoai  wera  callad  JSacida,  to  tha  Julian  fkmily  had 
that  aama  from  Inlof  or  Aieaniat.  Bat  thera  wara  lavaral 
othar  thian  which  gava  rita  to  tha  JVomm,  at  aaimalt, 
pla«a*,  aad  aoeidant**.  Ar  incUaoa,  Poteint,  Orilias,  fte. 

Tha  OagiMmm  waa  arif  inallj  intandad  to  dittiafaish  tba 
•avaral  braacba*  of  a  family,  [t  waa  asinmad  from  ao  oar- 
tain  canta,  bat  fenarally  ftom  toma  partioalar  ocoarranee. 
It  baoame,  howevtr,  hereditary,  eicept  it  happened  to  b^ 
efaanged  for  a  mora  honorable  apnellailon,  aa  Macadoniens, 
AfHeana*.  Bat  H  thoold  be  well  ramarfcad,  tha^  aadcr  tha 
omperon,  tha  Cognomen  wa«  often  ated  as  a  proper  name, 
•ad  brothers  wara  diatiaauiihad  by  it,  as  Titos  Flavins 
▼aspasianns,  aad  Tttns  Ffavins  Sabians. 

As  u>  women,  they  had  anciently  their  Prmmntfm,  a* 
well  as  the  men,  snoh  as  Caia,  Locia,  fte.  But  afterward, 
they  seldom  ased  any  other  beside  the  family  name,  as 
Jnlia,  Tnllia,  aad  the  like.  Where  there  were  two  sisters 
ia  a  boose,  the  distinjpiishina  nppeliations  were  major  and 
Minor;  If  a  craater  namber,  Prima,  Beoaada,  Tertia,  fte. 

With  respect  to  the  men  who  had  oaly  two  names,  a 
fsmily  miffht  be  so  mean  as  not  to  have  rained  the  CVao> 
«Mis;  or  there  mifht  be  so  few  of  the  atmily,  that  there  waa 
no  oaaaaisB  fcr  it  to  distingaiah  tlia  braaaliaa. 


and  nnpolished  manner,  '^Good  X«noentes,  i 
fice  to  the  Graces;'*  ao  if  any  one  ooald  have  per- 
suaded Marina  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Greoian 
Mnses  and  Graces,  he  had  never  brought  his  nobl« 
achievements,  both  in  war  and  peace,  to  so  shock- 
ing a  conclusion;  he  had  never  been  led,  by  nn* 
aeaaonable  ambition   and  insatiable  avarice,  tm 

3 Ait  upon  the  rocks  of  a  savage  and  cruel  old  ag« 
ut  this  will  soon  appear  from  his  actions  thmr 
selves. 

His  parents  were  oboenre  and  indigent  peoplos 
who  supported  themselves  by  labor;  his  father's 
name  was  the  same  with  his;  his  mother  was  call* 
ed  Fulcinia.  It  was  late  before  he  came  to  Romop 
or  had  any  taste  of  the  refinements  of  tiieelty^^ 
In  the  meantime  he  lived  at  Cirrsatnm,'*  a  Tiliaf» 
in  the  territory  of  Arpinnm:  and  his  manner  oif 
livinr  there  was  perfectly  rustic,  if  compared  with 
the  elegance  of  polished  life,  but  at  the  same  tima 
it  was  temperate,  and  much  reaambied  that  of  tlie 
ancient  Romans. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  against  the  Galtibo* 
rians,t  when  Scipio  Africanna  beaieged  Numam- 
tia.  It  did  tot  escape  his  general  how  far  he  wan 
above  the  other  young  soldiers  in  courage;  nor 
how  easily  he  came  into  the  reformation  in  point 
of  diet,  which  Scipio  introduced  into  the  army; 
before  almost  ruined  by  luxury  and  pleasure.  It 
is  said  also,  that  he  encountered  and  killed  an 
enemy  in  the  sight  of  his  general:  who  therefore 
distiuguisliod  him  with  many  marlu  of  honor  and 
respect,  one  of  which  was  the  inviting  him  to 
his  table.  One  evening  the  conversation  happen- 
ed to  turn  upon  the  great  commanders  then  in  be- 
ing, some  person  in  the  company,  either  out  of 
complaisance  to  Scipio,  or  becaoae  he  really 
wanted  to  be  informed,  naked,  "  Where  the  Ro^ 
mans  should  find  such  another  general  when  he 
was  gone?"  upon  which  Scipio,  putting  his  hand 
on  me  shoulder  of  Marlus,  who  aat  next  him, 
said,  **  Here,  perhapa."  So  happy  was  the  geninii 
of  both  thoee  great  men,  that  the  one,  while  but » 
youth,  gave  tokens  of  his  future  abilities,  and  tha 
other  from  those  beginnings  oould  discover  the  long 
series  of  glory  which  was  to  follow. 

This  saving  of  Scipk>'a,  we  are  toM,  lalaad  the 
hopes  of  Marios,  like  a  dtvlno  orade,  and  was  tha 
chief  thing  that  animated  him  to  apply  himself 
to  afiTairs  of  state.  By  the  assistance  of  CsBcillai 
Metellus,  on  whose  house  he  had  an  hereditary 
dependence,  he  was  chosen  a  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple.^  In  this  office  her  proposed  a  law  for  regnlaV 
iog  the  manner  of  voting,  which  tended  to  ieaaep 
the  authority  of  the  patricians  in  matters  of  judi- 
cature. Cotta  the  consul,  therefore,  porsnadod  the 
senate  to  reject  it,  and  to  elte  Marlus  to  give  ac- 
count of  his  conduct  Such  a  decree  being  made, 
Marina,  when  he  entered  the  senate,  showed  not 
the  embarrassment  of  a  young  man  advanced  ta 

*  A  corroptioa  of  Ctmnum.  Pllay  tails  as,  the  iahabit- 
aats  of  Cemetom  were  callad  JMoHaiit,  andonbtadly  fhna 
Marias  their  towasman,  who  had  distiagaishad  himaalf  is 
so  axtiaordinary  a  manner.    Pita.  lib.  iii,  c.  5. 

t  in  the  third  year  of  tha  bandied  and  sixty.Bist  Olym 
piad,  one  handrad  and  Uiirty-thraa  yaais  before  tba  biitk  •• 
ChrisU 

t  Oaa  haadied  aad  savaaUaa  yaan  Itafcia  Chdat. 


CAIV8  MAEIUS. 


im 


.  wyfamit  iMvtiig  fini  dkttiicQiibfd  IUmbM; 
MMDiiy  bttfomhawl  Um  ttlev«Uait  which  hte 
iiftCBi«  actiiUH  wera  to  givs  hin,  h«  thrmtenad  to 
~  Colte  to  priwn,  if  ho  did  not  revoke  tho  de- 
CottA  tuniiiig  to  MeleUiM,  tnd  •sklag  bit 
ton,  Mololhu  rose  up  and  Totod  with  tlie  oob- 
Hoioupoa  M onus  colled  in  a  iictor,  and  or- 
deved  him  to  take  Metelius  into  caatody.  Bletei- 
Ins  aippeatod  lo  the  other  tribauee,  but  aa  not  one 
oC  Ukub  loat  him  any  aasiatance,  the  MBate  gave 
^rmy^a  aad  repealed  tiholr  decree.  Mariiis»  bigiUy 
Aia£uigiiiah«i  by  thia  victory,  went  immediaiely 
IrocD  tho  eenato  to  thejbnaa,  and  iiad  hia  law  con- 
finaod  by  the  people. 

Ftma  thia  time  iie  paaaed  for  a  man  of  Inflexi- 
ble feoolation.  aot  to  oo  influenced  by  iear  or  re* 
^•d of  pfiwone,  and  conaeqaenUy  one  that  would 
pyre  a  hotd  defender  of  the  people'a  privilegeo 
a^atait  the  aenate.  But  thia  opinion  was  aoon 
Altered  by  hia  taking  quite  a  different  part  For 
«  law  being  proposed  aonceruing  ilio  distribntion 
ui  eccv.  iio  atienuottsly  opposed  the  plebeians,  and 
carrimA  it  against  tliesa.  By  wiiioh  action  he 
^vinod  e^aai  estaem  from  both  parties,  as  a  person 
iac«p*iilo  oi  serving  either,  against  the  pubiic  ad- 
w«alag«u 

WlwB  his  tribuncslup  was  expired,  he  stood 
caodidate  for  tiie  office  of  chief  «dile.  For  there 
«rB  two  ofliceaof  mdHa;  the  one  called  curuli$, 
Crom  tlie  chair  with  crooked  feet,  iu  which  the 
DMgistrala  isIb  while  he  dispatches  business;  the 
•ikec,  of  a  degree  nwch  inferior,  is  called  the 
pieitnmn  ^dih  The  moio  honorable  edlles  are 
first  chosen,  and  tiien  the  people  proceed  the  same 
liny  U>  tlio  election  of  tiie  other.  When  Marius 
found  he  could  not  carry  the  first,  he  drooped  hia 
pretoBsioBfi  there,  and  immediaiely  applied  foi  the 
anrtind  But  as  this  proceeding  of  iiis  betrayed  a 
diaagKeahia  and  importunate  obstinacy,  he  mia- 
cariied  iu  that  also.  Yet  though  he  was  twice 
ba^rd  ia  hia  application  in  one  doy  (which  never 
inpfeaad  to  any  man  but  iumseU),  Im  was  not  at 
all  diaeooragad.  For,  not  long  after,  ho  stood  for 
the  pivtorabip,  and  was  near  being  rejected 
agaiB.  Uo  was»  indeed,  returned  htst  of  aU,  and 
tlMB  araa  aeeused  of  bribery.  What  contributed 
moaC  to  the  suspicion,  was,  a  servant  of  Cassias 
Sabaeo  being  aeen  between  the  rails,  among  tho 
electan;  for  Sabaco  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Marian.  He  was  eummoned>  therefore,  by  the 
iadgea;  and,  being  interrogated  upon  the  point, 
£e  »id;  "  That  the  heat  having  made  bim  very 
thirsty,  be  asked  for  cold  water;  upon  which  his 
servant  brought  bim  a  cup,  and  withdrew  as  soon 
as  tm  had  drank.*'  Sabaco  was  expelled  the  sen- 
atfk  by  the  aeyt  eenaors,*  and  it  was  thought  he 
^pervod  that  mark  of  infamy,  as  having  been 
ffuilty  either  of  folsehood  or  intemperance.  Calus 
fiefOBBina  waa  also  cited  as  a  witness  against 
MaiiBB;  but  lie  aUeged»  that  it  was  not  customa- 
ry for  patroaa  (so  the  Romans  call  protectors)  to 
give  evidoBBo  ^paiust  their  elieota«  and  that  tho 
kw  axcnaed  them  from  that  obligation.  The 
judges  were  going  to  admit  the  plea,  when  Ma- 
rina hijoaelf  oppoM  it,  and  told  Herennius  that 
when  h«  was  Hist  created  a  magistrate,  he  ceas- 
ed to  be  his  clienL  But  this  was  not  altogether 
trae.  For  it  is  not  every  office  that  frees  clients 
and  tiietr  posterity  from  the  service  due  to  their 
patrona,  but  only  those  magistracies  to  which  the 
law  gives  a  curuU  chair.  Marias,  however,  dur- 
ing tJie  first  days  of  trial,  found  tliat  matters  ran 
agaiaat  him,  his  judges  being  very  unfavorable; 


*  VnitaU/  he  had  oao  of  hit  iIsym  to  Yole  saMSf  ths 


Boquil 
IbI 


yet,  at  laal,  tba  vBtaa  proaad  B^nal,  and  ha  wm 

luittod  bayoBd  axpeeUtlon. 
hia  pmionhip  1m  did  nothiag  to  ralaa  hia 
to  distinction.  But,  at  tha  expiration  of  this  ofika^ 
the  Farther  Spain  ialting  to  hia  lot,  he  is  said  to 
have  cleared  it  of  robbeia.  That  proviaoo  as  yel 
was  nnciviliaed  and  savage  In  Its  maaners,  and 
the  Spaniarda  thought  there  waa  nothing  dishoB^ 
oralile  in  robiiery.  At  his  retorn  to  &omo»  liB 
wsa  desirous  to  have  his  share  in  tlia  administia- 
lion,  but  bad  neither  riohes  nor  eloquence  to  rs* 
commend  him;  though  these  wore  the  instrumenta 
by  which  tiie  great  men  of  those  times  governed  tlie 
people.  His  high  spirit,  however,  kiis  indefotlga- 
ble  industry,  and  plain  manner  of  iivlag,  recom* 
mended  him  ao  effectually  to  the  commonalty, 
that  he  gained  officea,  and  by  offices  power:  so 
that  he  was  thought  worthy  the  alliance  of  the 
Cesars,  and  marriod  Julia  of  that  illustrious  fsna* 
ily.  CsBsar,  who  afterward  raised  iUmself  to  such 
eminence^  was  her  nephew;  and  on  aceount  of 
ills  reUition  to  Marius,  skiowed  himself  very  soli- 
citous for  hia  honor,  aa  wo  liave  related  in  lite 
life. 

Marius,  along  with  his  temperance,  was  posa> 
essed  of  great  fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  Then 
was  an  extraordinary  proof  of  this,  in  his  bearing 
an  operation  of  surgery.  Having  both  his  lega 
full  of  wens,  and  being  troubled  at  the  deformity, 
he  determined  to  put  nimself  in  the  hands  of  a 
surgeon.  He  would  not  be  bound,  but  stretched 
out  one  of  his  legs  to  tlie  knife;  and  without  mo* 
tlott  or  groan,  bore  the  inexpressible  nain  of  tho 
operation  in  silence  and  with  a  settled  counte- 
nance. But  when  the  surgeon  was  going  to  begia 
with  the  other  leg,  he  would  not  suffer  nim,  say- 
ing, '<  I  see  the  cure  is  not  worth  the  pain." 

About  this  time  CsBcUins  Metelius  the  consul,* 
being  appointed  to  the  chief  command  in  tlie  war 
against  Jug urtlia,  took  Marius  witli  him  into  Afri* 
ea  as  one  of  bis  lieutenants.  Marius,  now  find* 
ing  an  opportunity  for  great  actions  and  glorioua 
toils,  took  no  care,  like  liis  col leaguea,  toeontrib- 
ote  to  the  reputation  of  Metelius,  or  to  direct  hte 
views  to  his  service;  but  concluding  tliat  he  wb« 
called  to  the  lieutenancy,  not  by  Metelius  but  b]f 
Fortune,  who  had  opened  him  an  easy  way  and  B 
noble  theater  for  great  achievements,  exerted  all 
his  powers.  That  war  presenting  many  critical 
occasions,  he  neither  deicllned  the  most  difficult 
service,  nor  thought  the  piost  servile  beneath  hiok 
Thus  surpassing  nis  equals  in  prudence  and  fore- 
sight, and  contesting  it  with  tiie  common  soldieii 
in  abstemiousness  and  labor,  he  entirely  gained 
their  aftclions.  For  it  is  no  small  oonaolatioa  to 
any  one  who  la  obliged  to  work,  to  see  another 
voluntarily  take  a  share  in  his  labor;  since  it 
seems  to  take  off  the  constraint.  Theie  is  nott 
indeed,  a  more  agieeable  spectacle  to  a  Roman 
soldier,  tlian  that  of  his  general  eating  the  same 
dry  bread  which  he  eats,  or  lying  on  an  ordinary 
bed,  or  assisting  his  men  in  drawing  a  trench  or 
throwing  up  a  bulwark.  For  tlie  aoldier  does  not 
so  much  admire  tl)ose  officers  who  let  him  share 
in  their  honor  or  their  money >  as  those  who  will 
partake  with  him  in  labor  or  danger;  and  he  la 
more  attached  to  one  that  will  assist  him  In  hia 
work,  than  to  one  who  will  indulge  him  la 
idleness. 

By  these  steps  Marias  trained  the  hearts  of  the 
soldiers;  his  glory,  his  influence,  his  reputatloua 


•  Q.  Cpeiliai  MstsUu*  waa  oomoI  with  M.  Jonios  9ilft. 
oas,  tbs  fonrtb  yx  of  th«  ona  hondivd  sad  •{xty«s«TMth 
Oiynpiadi  a  hsndrsd  sad  ««vaa  jean  bafora  tba  birth  4»f 
Chmt.    In  thit  aspsditioiw  ba  aoqairad  tba  »«niam«  af 

Komidioat. 
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mtmd  thtoofh  AfHot,  and  •xtrnkkd  even  to 
Koine:  the  men  ander  his  oommuid  wrote  to 
tlieir  Meiida  at  hpme,  that  the  only  means  of  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  war  In  those  psirto,  woald  be  to 
elect  Marias  eonsol.  This  occasioned  no  small 
anxiety  to  MeteUus,bat  what  distressed  him  most 
was  the  •Skit  of  Tnrpilius.  This  man  and  his 
family  had  long  been  retainers  to  that  of  Metei- 
Ins,  and  he  attended  bim  in  that  war  in  the  char- 
acter of  master  of  the  artifieers»  but  lwin|[, 
tfarongh  his  interest,  appointed  governor  of  ttie 
laife  town  of  Vaca,  his  Aumanity  to  the  inhabit- 
ante  and  the  nnsnspecting  openness  of  hte  con- 
duct, gaye  them  an  opportnuity  of  delivering  up 
the  place  to  Jngnrtha.*  Tnrpilius,  however,  snf- 
liBred  no  injarv  in  his  perMn;  for  the  inhabitente, 
having  prevailed  upon  Jugurtha  to  spars  him, 
dismissed  him  in  safety.  On  this  account  he 
was  accused  of  betraying  the  place.  Marius, 
who  was  one  of  the  council  of  war,  was  not  only 
•eveie  upon  him  himself,  but  stirrred  up  most  of 
the  other  judges;  so  that  it  was  carried  agaiust 
die  opinion  of  Motellns,  and  much  against  hit 
will  he  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him.  A 
little  after,  the  accusation  appeared  a  false  one; 
and  all  the  other  officers  sympathised  with  Me- 
lellas,  who  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  while 
Marine,  far  from  dissembling  his  joy,  declared 
the  thing  was  his  doing,  and  was  not  ashamed  to 
acknowledge  in  all  companies,  *<TlMt  he  had 
lodged  an  avenging  fury  in  the  breast  of  Metellus, 
who  would  not  fail  to  punish  him  for  having  put 
to  death  the  hereditery  friend  of  his  family.*^ 

They  now  became  open  enemies;  and  one  day 
when  Marius  was  by,  we  are  told,  that  Metellus 
nid  by  way  of  insult,  "You  thlnli  then,  my 
|ood  friend,  to  leave  us,  and  go  home,  to  solicit 
Bm  consulship:  would  you  not  be  contented  to 
atey  and  be  consul  with  this  son  of  mine?*'  The 
■on  of  Metellus  wss  then  very  young.  Notwlth- 
•tending  this,  Marius  still  kept  applying  for  leave 
to  be  gone,  and  Metellus  found  out  new  pre- 
tenses for  delay.  At  last,  when  there  wanted  only 
twelve  days  to  the  election,  he  dismissed  him. — 
Marias  had  a  long  journey  from  the  camp  to 
Utica,  but  he  dispatehed  it  in  two  days  and  a 

Sfht.  At  his  arrival  on  the  coast  he  oirered  sac- 
ce  before  he  embarked;  and  the  diviner  is  said 
to  have  told  him,  <*That  Heaven  announces  suc- 
oess  superior  to  all  his  hopes.*'  Elevated  with  this 
promise,  he  set  sail,  and,  liavlng  a  fair  wind, 
erossed  the  sea  in  four  days.  The  people  imme- 
diately expressed  their  Inclination  for  him;  and 
being  introduced  by  one  of  their  tribunes,  he 
brought  many  false  charges  against  Metellus, 
In  order  to  secure  the  consulship  for  himself; 
promising  at  the  same  time  either  to  kill  Jugur- 
tha or  to  take  him  alive. 

He  was  elected  with  great  applause,  and  Imme- 
diately began  his  levies,  in  wliich  he  observed 
■either  law  nor  custom;  for  he  enlisted  many 
needy  persons,  and  even  slaves-f  The  generali 
that  were  before  him,  had  not  aidmltted  such  as 
tliese,  but  lutrusted  only  persons  of  property  with 
arms  as  with  other  honors,  considering  that  pro- 
nerty  as  a  pledge  to  the  public  for  their  behavior. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  obnoxious  thing  in  Marius. 
His  bold  speeches,  accompanied  with  insolence 
and  ill  manners,  gave  the  patricians  great  uneasi- 
ness. For  he  scrupled  not  to  ssy,  "That  he  had 
taken  the  consulate  as  a  prey  from  the  effeminacy 


*  They  pvt  th«  Komui  gwriMm  to  th*  sword,  ■psriiif 
BSas  bat  Tvqiilint. 

t  f  loni*  doM  not  say  be  enlistad  sUtsi,  bnt  t^fUi  enuot, 
waiek  ••  having  no  sttstet,  bad  saly  their  nsmst  entered  in 


of  tha  high-boni  and  Uio  ilbh,  tad  dwt  ba  1 
to  tlie  peopte  of  his  own  wonnda,  not  tha  ! 
of  others,  or  monaoMnte  of  tlia  dead."  He  ' 
frequent  occasion,  too,  to  montten  B 
Alblnns,  generals  who  had  been  moatly  aniov^ 
lunate  in  Africa,  as  men  of  iliostrioos  fav&UieCk 
but  unfit  for  war,  and  conseouently  anautim— fai 
through  want  of  capacity.  Then  bo  wonld  «ak 
the  people,  **  Whether  they  did  not  think  that  thm 
ancestors  of  those  men  would  have  wiohed  rmtlkai 
to  leave  a  posterity  like  him;  since  they  ttsem^ 
selves  did  not  rise  to  glory  bv  their  high  birth«  bwt 
by  iheir  virtue  and  great  actions?*'  These  thiwgM 
he  said  not  out  of  mere  vanity  and  arrogancae  or 
needlesely  to  embroil  himself  with  the  nobility; 
but  be  saw  the  people  took  pleasure  In  seeing-  tJbm 
senate  insulted,  and  that  they  measured  the  greait^ 
ness  of  a  roan*s  mind  by  the  insolence  of  hlo  Inn* 
gusge;  and  therefore  to  gratify  tliem,  he  Bpmx^td 
not  the  greatest  men  In  the  steto. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Meteilns  wee  qoito 
overcome  with  grief  and  resentment,  to  think  thnt 
when  he  had  in  a  manner  finished  the  war,  and 
there  remained  nothing  to  take  bnt  the  peraoa 
of  Jugurtha,  Marine,  who  had  raised  faunoelf 
merely  by  his  ingratitnde  toward  Aioi, should  eome 
to  snatch  away  both  his  victory  and  triomplk 
Unable,  therefore,  to  bear  the  right  of  him,  bn 
retired,  and  left  his  lieutenant  Rutilius  to  deliv«v 
up  the  forces  to  Marina.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  war  the  divine  vengeance  overtook  Mari«a 
For  Sylla  robbed  him  of  the  riory  of  his  expIoit% 
as  he  had  done  Meteilns.  I  shall  briefly  relate 
here  the  manner  of  that  transaction,  haring  al> 
ready  given  a  more  partlcaiar  account  of  it  in  the 
life  of  Sylla. 

Bocchos,  king  of  the  npper  Numidia,  was  iather* 
in-law  to  Jugurtha.  He  gave  him,  however,  vary 
little  assistance  in  the  war,  pretending  that  hlo 
detested  his  perfidiousness,  while  he  reaily  dreaded 
the  Increase  of  his  power.  But  when  he  hecanrio 
a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer,  and  was  rednoed  to  tbo 
necessity  of  applying  to  Bocchns  as  his  last  w^ 
source,  that  prince  received  him  rather  as  a  svp- 
pliant  than  as  his  son-in-law.  Wiien  he  had  him  ia 
bis  hands  he  proceeded  in  put>lic  to  intercede  with 
Marius  in  his  behalf,  alleging  in  his  lettera,  that 
he  would  never  give  him  up,  but  defend  bIm  to 
the  last  At  the  same  time  in  private  iatendiag 
to  betrey  him,  he  sent  for  Lucius  Sylla,  who  waa 
queBstor  to  Marius,  and  had  done  Bocchos  many 
services  during  the  war.  When  Sylte  was  como 
to  him,  confiding  in  his  honor,  the  barbarian  b^ 
gsn  to  repent,  and  often  changed  his  mind,  do* 
libereting  for  some  days  whether  he  should  deliver 
up  Jugurtha  or  retain  Sylla  too.  At  last,  adher- 
ing to  the  treachery  he  had  first  conceived,  he  pat 
Jugurtha,  alive,  into  the  hands  of  Sjlla. 

Hence  the  firet  seeds  of  that  vMent  and  Im- 
placable quarrel,  which  almost  ruined  the  Romaa 
empire.  For  many,  out  of  envy  to  Marine,  were 
willinr  to  attribute  this  success  to  Sylla  only;  and 
Sylla  himself  caused  a  seal  to  l>e  made,  which  ie» 
presented  Bacchus  delivering  up  Jugartha  to  him. 
This  seal  he  always  wore,  ana  constantly  sealed 
his  letters  with  it,  by  which  be  highly  provoked 
Marius,  who  was  naturally  ambitious,  and  could 
not  endure  a  rival  in  glory.  Sylla  was  instigated 
to  this  by  the  enemies  of  Marius,  who  ascribed 


tiie  begiauing  and  the  most  considerable  actions 
lie  war  to  Afetellns,  and  the  last  and  finishing 


of  the  1 


stroke  to  Sylla:  that  so  the  people  miffht  no  longer 
admire  and  remain  attached  to  Marius,  as  tho 
most  accomplished  of  commanders. 

The  danger,  however,  that  approached  Italy 
from  tho  west,  soon  dispersad  ail  tho  envy,  tho 
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r  and  <Im  edmnniM,  whleh  had  been  niaed 
t  MailiM.  TIm  people  now  in  want  of  an 
ommander,  and  learching  for  an 
pilot  to  sit  at  the  helm,  that  the  common- 
1th  might  bear  np  a|^net  ao  dreadfol  a  storm, 
iad  that  no  one  of  an  opulent  or  noble  family 
'BToold  atend  for  the  oonanlshlp;  and  therefore  they 
•Ice tod  Marina,*  though  abeent.  They  had  no 
•ooner  received  the  news  that  Jugartba  waa  taken, 
tban  veporiB  were  spread  of  an  invasion  from  the 
Teatones  and  the  Cimbri.  And  though  the  ae- 
eooat  of  the  namher  and  strength  of  their  armiea 
■eatmed  at  firat  incredible,  it  afterward  appeared 
sAiAft  of  the  trattu  For  three  hnndred  thousand 
weU-atned  warriors  were  upon  the  march,  and  the 
wooMB  and  chiidren»  whofti  they  had  along  with 
Htcm,  were  said  to  be  much  more  numerous. 
Tbia  vast  multitnde  wanted  lands  on  which  they 
miCht  sabeist,  and  cities  wherein  to  settle;  as  tliey 
had  heard  the  Geltse,  before  them,  had  expelled 
tbe  Tnacana,  and  possessed  themselves  of  the  best 
part  of  Italy.f  'As  for  theae,  who  now  hovered 
ue  a  elouid  oTer  Gaul  and  Italy,  it  was  not 
known  who  they  were,t  or  whence  they  came, 
OB  aecoaat  of  the  amall  commerce  which  they 
had  with  the  reat  of  tbe  world,  and  tbe  length  of 
way  tiwy  had  marched.  It  was  conjectured,  in- 
deed, from  ttie  iargeneas  of  their  stature,  and  the 
bfneneas  of  tiieir  eyes,  as  well  as  because  the  Ger* 
mana  cali  banditti  dmbrit  that  they  were  some  of 
thoaa  Gftiman  nations  who  dwell  1^  tbe  Northern 
Sea. 

Some  aasert,  that  the  country  of  the  GeltsB  is 
of  anch  vast  extent,  that  it  stretches  from  the 
Weatern  ocean  and  moot  northern  climes,  to  the 
lake  Mseotis  eastward,  and  that  part  of  Scythbi 
which  bordera  upon  Pontaa:  that  there  the  two 
nations  noingle,  and  thence  issue;  not  all  at  once, 
■or  at  alt  seaaons,  but  in  the  spring  of  every  year: 
tftiat,  by  means  of  these  annual  supplies,  they  had 
gradoaily  opened  themselves  a  way  over  the 
greateat  part  of  the  European  continent;  and  that, 
tlioagh  they  are  distinguished  by  different  names 
aoeoniing  to  their  tribes,  yet  their  whole  body  is 
comprehended  nnder  the  geneiai  name  of  Celto- 


)thets  any,  they  were  a  small  pert  of  the  Cim- 
mwiana,  well  known  to  the  ancient  Greeks;  and 
that  thia  amall  part  quitting  their  native  soil,  or 
being  expelled  by  the  Scythians  on  account  of 
seme  sedition,  pused  from  the  Pains  Meotis  into 
Ajsa,  under  the  conduct  of  Lygdarais  their  chief. 
Bat  tliat  the  greater  and  more  warlike  part  dwelt 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth  near  the  Northern 
sea.  Theae  inhabit  a  country  so  dark  and  woody 
tiiat  the  aan  ia  seldom  seen,  by  reason  of  the  many 
high  and  spreading  trees,  which  reach  inward  as 
&r  as  the  Hercynian  forest  They  are  under  that 
part  of  the  heavena,  where  the  elevation  of  the 
pole  Is  aoch,  that  bv  reason  of  the  declination  of 
the  parallels,  it  makes  almost  a  vertical  point  to 
the  inhabitants;  and  tiieir  day  and  niffht  are  of 
aoch  a  length,  that  they  serve  to  divicto  the  year 
into  two  equal  parts;  which  gave  occasion  to  the 
fiction  of  Homer  concerning  ue  infernal  regions. 


*  Oae  bondnd  and  two  yean  befora  Christ. 

t  la  tlM  reign  of  Tarqainim  Prisou. 

t  Tbo  Cimbri  wore  detcendad  from  tlia  saelant  Gomari- 
sas  or  Calta;  Cimri  or  Cimbri  hming  only  a  banhar  pronnn. 
siation  of  Gomaral.  Thay  were  in  all  probability  tha  mo«t 
XBcient  people  of  Germany.  They  fare  their  name  to  the 
fTimbriea  Cbanonetn*,  whleb  wee  a  kind  of  penininia  ez« 
^adinf  from  tbe  moath  of  tbe  Elbe  into  the  north  eea. 
They  weie  all  tappofad  the  same  with  tbe  Cimmeriane 
JbM.  inhabited  the  coantrief  about  the  Palnc  Maotii:  which 
is  hifbly  probable,  both  from  the  lilieneM  of  their  nnme*, 
sad  tnm  the  daecandants  of  Gomer  haviaf  spread  them- 
sslvas  Sfw  aU  that  Boithom  tiaot. 


Hence,  therefore,  these  baibarians,  who  eam« 
into  luly,  first  issued;  being  anciently  called 
Cimmerii,  afterward  Cimbri;  and  the  appellation 
was  not  at  all  Arom  their  manners.  But  these 
things  rest  rather  on  conjecture  than  historical 
certainty.  Moat  historiaus,  however,  agree,  that 
their  numbers,  iostead  of  belnf  less,  were  rather 
greater  than  we  have  related.  As  to  their  courage, 
their  spirit,  and  tbe  force  and  vivacity  with  which 
they  made  an  impression,  we  may  compare  them 
to  a  devouring  flame.  Nothing  could  resist  their 
impetuosity;  all  that  came  in  their  way,  were 
trodden  down,  or  driven  before  them  like  cattle. 
Many  respectable  armies  and  generals*  employed 
by  the  Romans  to  guard  the  Trans-alpine  Ganl, 
were  shamefully  routed;  and  the  feeble  resistance 
they  made  to  the  first  efforts  of  the  barbarians^ 
waa  the  chief  thing  that  drew  them  toward  Rome. 
For,  having  boaten  all  they  met,  and  loaded  them- 
selves with  plunder,  they  determined  to  settle  no- 
where, until  they  had  destroyed  Rome,  and  laid 
waate  all  Italy. 

The  Romans,  alarmed  from  all  quarters  with 
this  news,  called  Marina  to  the  oommand,  and 
elected  him  a  second  time  consul  It  was,  indeed, 
unconstitutional  for  any  one  to  be  ehooen  who 
was  absent,  or  who  had  not  waited  the  regular 
time  between  a  first  and  second  consulship;  but 
the  people  overruled  all  that  wae  said  against  him. 
They  considered,  that  this  was  not  the  first  in- 
stance in  which  the  law  had  given  way  to  ttie 
public  utility;  nor  was  the  present  occasion  leoi 
urgent  than  that,  when,  contrary  to  law,t  they 
made  Scipio  consul ;  for  then  they  were  not 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  their  own  city,  but  only 
desirous  of  destroying  Carthage.  These  reasona 
prevailing,  Marius  returned  with  hia  army  from 
Africa,  and  entering  upon  his  consulship  on  the 
first  of  January,  which  the  Romans  reckon  the 
beginning  of  their  year,  led  up  his  triumph  the 
same  day.  Jugnrtha,  now  a  captive,  was  a  spec- 
tacle as  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  as  it  waa  beyond 
their  expectation;  no  one  having  ever  imagined 
that  the  war  could  be  brought  to  a  period  while 
he  was  alive:  so  various  was  tlie  character  of  thai 
man,  that  he  knew  how  to  accommodate  himself 
to  all  aorta  of  fortune,  and  through  all  hlasubtilty 
there  ran  a  vein  of  courage  and  epirlt.  It  is  sakii 
that  when  he  was  led  before  the  ear  of  the  con- 
queror, he  loot  his  senses.  After  the  triumph  he 
was  thrown  into  prison,  where,  while  they  ware 
iu  haste  to  strip  him,  some  tore  his  robe  off  liia 
back,  and  others  catching  eagerly  at  his  pendaBt% 
palled  off  the  tips  of  his  eara  with  them.  Wlien 
he  was  thrust  down  naked  into  the  dungeon,  all 
wild  and  confused,  he  said  with  a  frantic  smUe, 
"Heavens!  how  cold  is  this  bath  of  yoursr* 
There  struggling  for  six  days,  with  extreme  hun- 
ger, and  to  the  last  hour  laboring  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  life,  he  came  to  such  an  end  as  bis  crimes 
deeerved.  There  were  carried  (we  are  told)  in 
this  triumph,  three  thousand  and  seven  pounds  of 
eold,  five  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  of  silver  bullion,  and  of  silver  coin  seventeen 
thousand  and  twenty-eight  drachmas. 

After  the  solemnity  was  over,  Marios  assembled 
the  senate  in  the  Capitol,  where,  eitlier  through 
inadvertency  or  gross  insolence,  he  entpred  in  hia 
triumphal  robe:  but  soon  perceiving  that  the 
senate  waa  offended,  he  went  and  put  on  his  ordi- 
nary  habit,  and  then  returned  to  his  place. 


*  CaMtat,  L«nffinnt,  AoreUns,  Beaams,  C»pio,  tad  Ca. 
Mnlleint. 

t  Scipio  wae  elected  coaiol  before  ha  wai  thirty  yetn 
old,  thoogh  the  common  afo  raqnired  in  tha  candidates  was 
forty-two.  Indeed,  the  people  dispensad  wltk  it  ia  elhsi 
•— besida  (hU. 
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Wli«nhettlo«twiCfaUMam]r»lMtnaBad  his 
•oUien  to  labor  while  apoi«  the  ro«d,  aceoiitonii- 
iur  them  to  long  and  ledioos  marcheo,  mad  com- 
peTlio;  erery  man  to  carry  IAm  own  beggogo,  end 
provide  his  own  victuals.  So  that  afterward  labo* 
rious  people,  who  executed  readily  and  without 
murmuriug  whatever  they  were  ordered,  were 
Ciilifd  ManuM'9  muUa,  Some,  indeed,  give  an- 
other reason  for  this  proverbial  saying.  They 
say,  tliat  when  Scipio  besieged  Nunautia,  he 
chose  to  inspect,  not  only  (he  arms  and  horses, 
hut  the  very  mules  atul  wagons,  that  all  might  t»e 
in  readiness  and  good  order;  on  wblch  occasion 
Marius  brought  forth  his  horse  in  fiue  condition, 
and  his  mule  too  in  better  case,  and  stronger  and 
gentler  than  tliose  of  others.  The  general,  much 
pleased  with  Marius's  beasts,  ofien  made  mention 
of  them;  and  hence  tliose,  who,  by  way  of  rail- 
lery, praised  a  drudging  patient  man,  called  him 
Maritts's  mule. 

Ou  this  occasion,  it  was  a  very  fortunate  cir- 
cumstance for  Marius,  that  the  barbarians,  turning 
their  course  like  a  reflux  of  the  tide,  first  invaded 
Spain.  For  this  gave  him  time  to  strengthen  his 
men  by  exercise,  and  to  raise  and  confirm  their 
4^urage;  and  what  was  slili  of  greater  importance 
to  show  ihem  what  lie  himself  was.  His  severe 
behavior,  and  infiexibility  in  punishing,  when  it 
had  once  accustamed  them  to  mind  ttieir  conduct 
and  be  obedient,  appeared  both  just  and  salutary. 
When  they  were  a  little  need  to  his  not  and  vio- 
lent spirit,  to  the  harsh  tone  of  his  voice,  and  tiie 
fierceness  of  his  countenance,  they  no  longer  eonr 
aidered  him  as  terrible  to  themselves^ out  to  the 
enemy.  Above  all,  the  soldiers  were  charmed 
with  bis  integrity  in  judging;  and  this  contributed 
not  a  little  to  procure  Marius  a  third  consulate. 
Beside,  the  barbarians  were  expected  in  the  spring 
and  the  people  were  not  wtlllug  to  meet  them 
audcr  any  other  general.  Tiiey  did  not,  however, 
come  so  soon  as  tl^y  were  looked  for,  and  the  year 
eixpired  without  liis  getting  a  sight  of  tliem.  The 
time  of  a  new  election  coming  on,  and  his  colleague 
being  dead,  Marius  left  the  command  of  the  army 
ta  Maaius  Aquilius,  and  went  himself  to  Rome. 
Several  persons  of  great  merit  stood  for  the  oonso- 
laie:  but  Lucius  Saturninua,  a  tribune  who  led  the 
people,  being  gained  by  Marias,  in  all  his  speeclies 
afthorted  them-  to  choose  him  consul.  Marius, 
for  his  part,  desired  to  be  excused,  pretending 
that  he  did  not  want  the  office:  whereupon  Satur- 
aiaus  called  him  a  traitor  to  ills  country,  whode- 
aarted  the  command  in  such  time  of  danger.  It 
was  not  diffioult  to  perceive  that  Marius  dissem- 
bled, and  that  the  tribune  aeted  a  bungling  part, 
Qnder  him;  yet  the  people  considering  that  the 
present  juncture  required  both  his  capacity  and 
good  fortune,  created  him  consul  a  fourth  time, 
and  appointed  Lutatins  (^atulas  his  coileagae,  a 
laan  much  esteemed  by  the  patricians,  and  not 
unacceptable  to  the  commons. 

Marius,  being  informed  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
passed  the  Alps  with  the  utmost  expedition;  and 
baving  marked  out  his  camp  by  the  river  Rhone, 
fortified  it,  and  brought  into  it  a  large  supply  of 
provisions:  that  the  want  of  necessarians  might 
never  compel  him  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  But 
as  tlie  carriage  of  provislous  by  sea  was  tedious 
and  very  expensive,  be  found  a  way  to  make  it 
easy  and  very  expeditious.  The  mouth  of  the 
Rhone  was  at  that  time  choked  up  wi^h  mod  and 
sand,  which  the  lieating  of  the  sea  had  lodged 
there;  so  that  it  was  verv  dangerous,  if  not  im- 
practicable, for  vessels  of  burden  to  enter  it.  Ma- 
rcus, therefore,  set  his  army,  now  quite  at  leisure, 
to  work  there;  and  having  caused  a  cat  to ' 


aapaUa  af  rsasftvlaf  laife  lUpi^  hm  tumd  m  flaaat 
partof  tharivarintoU;thaadmwiaf  itia  ^  •■■ai, 
whara  tlia  opening  to  the  aea  ia  mmy  and  — cwf 
This  out  still  retains  his  name. 

The  barbariaoa  dividing  theaaalveaiato  two  bo- 
diee,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Cimbri  to  flMveh  ilia 
upper  way  through  Noriconi  against  Catad us.  mmd 
to  force  that  pass;  wliile  the  Teatonas  aiMl  Aia- 
brones  took  the  road  throuffh  Liguria  aloBgr  Um 
sea  coast,  in  order  lo  reach  Marina  The  C^jobri 
spent  some  time  in  preparing  for  their  mmrokt:  bat 
the  Teutonea  and  Ambrones  set  out  immaJiKtcil  j, 
and  pushed  forward  with  great  expedition;  ao  tfaai 
they  soon  traversed  the  intermediate  coanlry,  ajuf 
presented  to  the  view  of  the  Ronmns  an  iucMUble 
number  of  enemiea,  terrible  in  their  aspect,  aad 
in  their  voice  and  shouts  of  war  difierant  from  aU 
other  nan.  They  spread  themselves  aver  a  wmmi 
extent  of  ground  near  Marine,  and  whan  tbay 
had  encamped,  tliav  challenged  him  ta  battleu 

The  consul,  for  his  part,  regarded  litem  not,  bat 
kept  his  soldiers  within  the  trenchea,  rebakinfr  tfao 
vanity  and  rashness  of  those  who  wanted  la  ba  ui 
action,  and  calling  tliem  traitors  to  their  coootry. 
He  told  them,  "Their  ambition  shoold  net  now  bo 
for  triumphs  and  tropkiea,  bnt  ta  diapel  tha  dread- 
ful atorm  that  hung  over  them,  and  to  saw*  Italy 
from  destruction."  These  things  he  said  priTmlely 
to  his  chief  officers  and  men  of  the  first  lank.     Am 
for  the  common  soldiers,  he  made  them  flaoui 
guard  by  tarns  upon  the  ramparts,  to  aoaastooi 
them  to  bear  the  dreadful  looks  of  the  eneaiy,  aad 
to  hear  their  savage  voices  without  fear,  aa  well 
as  to  nuike  them  acquainted   with  their  arms, 
and  their  way  of  using  them.    By  theso  monos^ 
what  at  first  was  terrible,  by  being  often  looked 
upon,  would  in  time  become  anafFeeting     For  iia 
concluded,  that  with  regard  to  objocts  of  terror, 
novelty  adds  many  unreal  circumstances,  and  that 
things  really  dreadful  lose  ttieir  efieet  by  fanulia> 
ity.    Indeed,  the  daily  oight  of  the  barbarians  not 
only  lessened  the  fears  of  the  soldiers,  bat  tiia 
menacing   behavior    and    intolerable  vanity  of 
the  enemy,  provoked  their  reaentmeot,  and  laflaai- 
ed  their  courage.    For  tbey  not  only  pin  adored 
and  ruined  the  adjacent  country,  but  advanoed  la 
the  very  tranehea  with  tlie  greateat  iasoienee  aad 
ootttempL 

Marina  at  last  wo  told,  that  the  aoldler^  vented 
their  grief  in  auch  complaints  as  theaa:  ''What 
eileminacy  haa  Marina  discovered  in  ua,  that  hs 
thus  keeps  us  locked  no,  like  so  many  womei^ 
and  restrains  us  from  fighting?  Gome  op;  let  as 
with  the  spirit  of  freemen,  ask  Idm  if  he  waits  for 
oliiers  to  fight  for  the  libertiee  of  Rome,  and  intends 
to  make  use  of  us  only  as  the  vUest  iaboren,  in 
digging  trenches,  in  carrying  oat  loadaof  dirt,  aad 
turning  the  conrss  of  riversf  It  is  for  such  noble 
works  as  tliese,  no  donbt,  that  he  exercisea  us  in 
such  painful  labon;  and,  when  tiiey  are  doie,  hs 
will  return,  and  show  his  fellow-citiaens  the  glo- 
rious fruits  of  the  continuation  of  his  power  It 
is  true,  Carbo  and  C»pio  were  beaten  by  Hie  ene- 
my: but  does  their  ill  sucosss  terrify  htm  7  Sure- 
ly Carbo  and  Cnpio  were  goneraia  as  moeh  in's- 
rior  to  Marius  iu  valor  and  renown,  as  we  are 
superior  to  the  army  they  led.  fietter  it  were  te 
be  in  action,  though  we  suffered  from  it  like  them, 
than  to  sit  still  and  aee  the  destruction  of  oai 
allies." 

Marius,  delighted  with  these  speeches,  talked  to 
them  in  a  soothing  way.  He  told  them,  **It  was 
not  from  any  distrust  of  them  tliat  he  sat  still,  bat 
that,  by  order  of  certain  oracles,  he  waited  both 
for  the  time  aad  place  which  were  to  ensurs  hia 
tho  Tiotoiy."    f'or  ha  had  with  hfaa  a  Syria 
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mad  MarteywWwMnidtolimvsflie 
C*ft  «€proplie«y.  She  was  canted  aboat  in  a  111- 
tmr  vrith  fiaaA  rayaet  and  aalaouiity,  and  the  aao 
xifioes  lia  oileied  vera  all  bj  ktr  diieetioiu  She 
hmd  fonaariy  ap)4ied  to  tbe  aanale  in  this  charae- 
%Bir,  «Bd  aaada  an  oSer  of  pradletinf  for  tham  f  n- 
tmwm  «rallti^  batttiey  rafnsad  to  hnr  her.  Then 
■iba  ttctook  haraelf  to  the  wooaon,  and  gaTo  them  a 
■y<w.tuion  of  her  art  She  addreaaed  bonelf  partic- 
«i&H  J  to  the  wife  of  Marina,  at  whose  feet  she 


to  sit,  wlien  there  waa  a  oomhat  of 
,  and  fortonateiy  eaoagh,  told  her  which 
would  prove  Tictorioos.  Marine's  wife 
vaiit  her  to  her  husband,  who  received  lier  with  the 
ntnaost  Tenomtion,  and  proTidod  for  her  tbe  litter 
la  which  she  was  generally  carried.  Wlien  aiie 
went  to  sacrifice,  ne  wore  a  purple  robe,  lined 
uriiik  the  same,  and  bnttoned  up,  and  held  in  her 
faKBd  a  spear  adorned  witl|  ribbons  and  garlands. 
Wiaan  thoy  aaw  this  pompons  scene,  many  donbt- 
ed  whether  Marina  was  really  peraaaded  of  lier 
praphotic  abilitiea,  or  only  pretended  to  be  so,  and 
aietf^  a  part,  wiiilo  lie  showed  the  woman  in  this 

E^  what  Aloxander  at  Myados  relates  concern- 
ing  the  ▼aitures  really  deserves  admiration.  Two 
ef  tbem,  it  Moms,  aiwaya  appewed,  and  followed 
Cba  army,  before  any  great  snceesi,  lieiiig  well 
kiMwn,  by  their  l»razen  collars.  The  scSdiers, 
nrb/BU  xhey  took  them,  liad  pot  these  oollan  upon 
them,  and  tlieu  let  ttiem  go.  From  this  time  they 
knew,  and  in  a  manner  saluted  the  soldiers,  and  the 
eetdierB,  whenever  time  appeared  upon  theb' march, 
rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of  performing  aomething 
extraordinary 

Aboot  this  time,  &ers  happened  many  prodi- 
gies, most  of  tbem  of  tlie  usual  kind.  But  news 
was  brooght  from  Ameria  and  Tndertum,  cities 
ia  Italy,  that  one  uight  there  were  seen  in  the 
aky  spearaand  shields  of  fire,  now  waving  about 
and  then  clashing  against  each  other,  in  imitation 
of  the  poaiares  and  motions  of  men  fighting;  and 
that,  one  party  giving  way,  and  the  o&er  advanc- 
lagp  at  last  they  all  disappcmred  in  the  west.  Much 
about  this  time,  too,  there  arrived  from  Pessiaus, 
BalaJbaces,  priest  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  with 
an  account  that  tiie  goddess  had  dsclarod  from  lier 
sanctuary,  "That  the  Romans  would  soon  obtain 
a  great  and  glorious  victory."  Tiie  senate  had 
given  credit  to  his  repCHft,  axid  decreed  tbe  goddess 
a  temple  on  account  of  the  victory.  But  when 
Batahaces  went  out  to  make  the  same  declaration 
to  tbe  people,  Aulus  Pompeius,  one  of  the  tribunes, 
prevented  Ikira,  calling  him  an  impostor,  and  dri- 
ving him  in  an  Ignominious  manner  from  thefos- 
tr«a.  What  followed,  indeed,  was  the  thing 
wbich  contributed  most  to  the  credit  of  the  pre- 
diction, for  Aulus  iiad  scarce  dissolved  the  assem- 
bly, and  reached  his  own  house,  when  he  waa 
aeixed  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which  lie  died 
within  a  week.  This  waa  a  fact  universally 
known. 

Marios  still  keeping  cloae,  tlie  Tentones  at- 
tempted to  force  his  intrenchments;  but  being 
received  with  a  shower  of  darts  from  the  camp, 
by  wluch  they  lost  a  number  of  men,  they  resolv- 
ed to  march  forward,  concluding  tliat  they  might 
pass  the  Alps  in  full  security.  They  packed  up 
tlielr  iMggage,  therefore,  and  marched  by  the  Ro- 
man camp.  Then  it  was  that  the  immensity  of 
tliiA  nnmbeis  appeared  In  the  dearest  light  from 
the  length  of  their  train,  and  the  time  they  took  up 
in  passing;  for  it  is  said,  tliat  though  they  moved 
en  without  inlerroiaalon,  they  were  aiz  days  in 
going  by  Msotea^e  camp.  Indeed,  they  went  very 
ant  Itp  and  adced  the  Romans  by  way  of  insult. 


httd   wmf  eemmajids  to  thslr 


for  they  should  be  shortly  with  themi" 
1  aa  tlM  barbarians  had  all  passed  by,  and 


««WhetbBr  Oey 
wives,  for 
As  soon  I 

were  in  full  maroh,  Marius  Ukewiss  deoampedt 
and  followed;  aiwaya  taking  care  to  keep  aeai 
tiiem,and  chooaing  strong  places  at  some  small 
distance  for  his  camp,  wlikUi  he  also  fortified,  in 
order  that  lie  might  pass  the  nights  In  safety. 
Thus  they  moved  on  until  tliey  came  to  Aqvm 
SojLtiflB,  from  wheOBo  there  is  bdt  a  sliort  march  to 
the  Alps. 

Tliere  Marius  prepared  for  battle;  having  pitched 
upon  a  place  for  his  camp,  which  was  unexcep- 
tionable in  point  of  strength,  but  afforded  little 
water.  By  this  cltcumstanee,  they  tell  us,  he 
wanted  to  excite  the  soldien  to  action;  and  wIma 
many  of  tiiem  complained  of  thirst,  he  pointed  to 
a  river  wliich  ran  close  by  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
told  them,  '«That  thence  they  must  purchase  watar 
with  their  blood."  **Why  then,"  said  they»  **do 
you  not  lead  us  tliither  immediately,  before  our 
blood  is  quite  parched  up?"  To  which  lie  aaswai^ 
ed  in  a  softer  tone,  "I  wiU  lead  you  thither,  hut 
first  let  us  fortify  onr  earop." 

The  soldiers  obeyed,  thouf^  with  some  relue* 
ianee.  But  the  servants  of  tiie  army,  being  hi 
great  want  of  water,  both  for  themselves  and  their  ' 
cattle,  ran  in  crowds  to  tiie  stream,  some  with 
pickaxes,  some  witli  hatchets,  and  others  with 
swords  and  javelins,  along  with  tlieir  pitchers;  for 
tliey  were  resolved  to  have  water,  though  tlisy 
w«*re  obliged  to  fight  for  it  Tlwse  at  first  won 
euconnterod  by  a  small  party  of  tlie  enemy,  when 
some  having  bathed,  were  engaged  at  dinner,  and 
tilers  wen  still  bathing.    For  tliere  the  oountry 

!  abounds  in  hot  wells.  This  gave  tbe  Romans  ua 
opportunity  of  cutting  off  a  number  of  tiiea, 
while  they  wero  Indulging  themselves  in  those 
delicious  batlis,  and  ckiaraied  with  ttie  sweetneas  ef 
the  place.  I'lio  cry  of  thoee  brought  oUicrs  to 
tboir  assistance,  ao  that  it  was  now  diflicult  for 
Marios  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers 
who  were  in  pain  for  their  aervants«  Besids,  the 
Ambrones,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  who 
were  the  best  troops  tlie  enemy  had,  and  who  iiad 
already  defeated  Manlhis  and  Cepio,  were  drawn 
out,  and  stood  to  their  arms.  Though  they  had 
overcharged  thesasalves  with  eating,  yet  tbe  wiae 
they  bdd  drank  had  given  tiiem  fresh  apirito;  uad  * 
tliey  advanced  not  in  a  wild  and  diaorderly  man- 
ner, or  with  a  coafuaed  and  Inarticulate  noise:  but 
beating  their  arms  at  regular  intervals,  and  all 
keeping  time  with  tftetnue,  they  came  on  crying  out 
Anironml  AtfArone$I  This  they  dki,  either  to eu- 
courage  each  other,  or  to  terrify  the  enemy  with 
their  name.  The  LIgnrians  were  the  first  of  the  Ita- 
lians that  moved  against  them :  and  when  tliey  heaid 
tiie  enemy  cry  Ambrones,  they  echoed  book  the 
word,  wiiieh  was  indeed  their  own  ancient  name. 
Thus  the  shout  was  often  roturned  from  one  arssy 
to  tlie  other  before  they  charged,  and  (lie  ofBeefs 
on  both  sides  joining  in  it,  and  striving  whieh 
should  pronounce  the  word  loudest,  added  by  this  j 
means  to  the  courage  and  impetuoaity  of  tiielr 

«troope. 

The  Ambrones  wero  obliged  to  pass  the  river, 
and  this  broke  their  order;  so  that,  before  they 
could  form  again,  the  Ligurians  charged  ths  fore- 
most of  them,  and  thus  began  the  batUe.  The  Ro- 
mans came  to  support  the  Ligurians,  and  pouring 
down  from  the  higher  ground,  pressed  the  enemy 
so  hard,  that  they  soon  put  them  in  disorders- 
Many  of  them  jostling  each  other  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  were  slain  there,  and  the  river  itseif 
was  filled  with  dead  bodies.  Those  who  were 
got  nfe  over  not  daring  to  make  head,  were  eat  off 
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hf  th«  Romtiw,  m  Um^  Bi&d  to  their  camp  and 
oarriaget.  Then  the  women  meeting  them  with 
•worda  and  axea,  and  aetting  up  a  horrid  and  hid- 
oona  cry,  fell  upon  the  fugitlvea,  aa  well  aa  tlie 
pnraaen,  the  former  aa  traitora,  and  the  latter  aa 
anemiea.  Mingling  with  the  oombatanta,  they 
lakl  hold  on  the  Roman  ahielda,  catched  at  their 
aworda  with  their  naked  handa,  and  oliatinately 
anfiered  themaelvea  to  be  haclKed  in  pieeea.  Thus 
the  battle  la  aald  to  hoTO  been^Tonght  on  the  bankis 
of  the  river  rather  by  accident  uan  any  deaign 
of  the  general. 

The  Romano,  after  having  deatroyed  ao  many 
of  the  Ambronea,  retired  aa  It^grew  dark;  but 
the  camp  did  not  reaoond  with  aouga  of  victory, 
aa  might  have  been  expected  upon  aaeh  aocceas. 
There  were  no  entertaiumenta,  no  mirth  In  their 
lenta,  nor,  what  la  the  raoat  agreeable  circnm- 
•tanca  to  the  aoldier  after  victory,  any  aonnd  and 
refreahing  aleep.  The  night  waa  paned  in  the 
greateat  dread  and  perplexity.  The  camp  waa 
without  trench  or  rampart.  There  remained  yet 
many  myriada  of  the  barbariana  uooonqnered; 
and  auch  of  the  Ambronea  aa  escaped,  mixing 
with  them,  a  cry  waa  beard  all  night,  not  like  the 
•igliB  and  groana  of  men,  but  like  the  howling 
and  bellowing  of  wild  beaata.  As  fhla  proceed- 
ed from  auch  an  innumerable  boat,  the  neighbor* 
log  mountaina  and  the  hollow  banka  of  the  river 
returned  the  aound,  and  the  horrid  din  filled  the 
whole  plaina.  The  Romana  felt  the  impreasiona 
•f  tenor,  and  Mariua  himaelf  waa  filled  with  aston- 
iahment  at  the  apprehenaion  of  a  tumultuous  night 
•ngagemeut  However,  the  barbariana  did  not  at- 
tack them,  either  that  night  or  next  day,  but  apent 
the  time  In  eonsulling  how  to  dispoae  and  oraw 
themaelvea  up  to  the  bleat  advantage. 

In  the  meantime  Mariua  obaerving  the  sloping 
hills  and  woody  hollowa  that  haoff  over  the  ene- 
my*a  camp,  diapaiched  Claudiua  Marcel  Ins  with 
three  thousand  men,  to  He  in  ambuah  there  until 
the  fight  waa  heguu,  and  then  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy'a  rear.  Tbo  reat  of  his  troops  be  ordered 
to  aop  and  go  to  reat  in  good  time.  Next  morn- 
ing aa  aoon  aa  it  waa  light  he  dr«w  up  before  the 
camp,  and  commanded  the  cavalry  to  march  into 
the  plain.  The  Teutones  seeinr  this,  could  not 
contain  themselves  nor  stay  until  all  the  Romans 
were  come  down  into  the  plain,  where  they  might 
fight  them  upon  equal  terma,  but  arming  baati- 
ly  through  toirat  of  vengeance,  advanced  up  to 
the  hill.  Marine  dispatched  hia  oflScera  through 
the  whole  army,  with  orders  that  they  ahould 
stand  atill,  and  wait  for  the  enemy.  ^^  hen  the 
barbariana  were  within  reach,  the  Romans  were 
to  throw  their  javelins,  then  come  to  sword  in 
band;  and  pressing  upon  them  with  tlieir  shields, 
push  them  with  all  their  force.  For  he  knew 
the  place  waa  ao  slippery,  that  the  enemy's  blows 
could  have  no  great  weight,  nor  could  they  pre- 
aerve  any  cloae  order,  where  the  declivity  of  tlie 
ground  continually  changed  their  poise.  At  the 
aame  time  that  he  gave  theae  dIrecUone,  he  waa 
the  first  that  set  the  example.  For  he  waa  infe- 
rior to  none  in  personal  agility,  and  in  resolution 
he  far  exceeded  them  all. 

The  Romana  by  their  firmneas  and  united 
charge,  kept  the  barbariana  from  ascending  the 
hill,  and  by  Utile  and  little  forced  them  down  into 
the  plain.  There  the  foremost  battallona  were 
beginning  to  form  afain,  when  the  utmost  confu- 
aiou  discovered  itself  in  the  rear.  For  Marcel- 
lus,  who  had  watched  his  opporiunity,  as  soon  as 
be  found,  by  tho  noise,  which  reached  the  hills 
where  he  lay,  that  the  battle  was  begun,  with 
great  impetuosity  and  loud  ahouta  fell  upon  the 


enomT'a  rear,  and  daatroyod  ft  eon 
bar  of  them.  The  hindmoot  beings  poahcd  upon 
thoaa  before,  tho  whole  army  waa  aoon  pot  in  dia 
order.  Thua  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear, 
thev  could  not  atand  the  double  aiiock,  bat  for- 
aook  their  ranka,  and  fled.*  The  Romnna  puw 
suing,  either  killed  or  took  prlaonora  above  a  haa- 
dred  thousand,  and  having  made  themaelTea  ma»> 
ters  of  their  tenta,  carriagea  and  baggage,  Toted 
aa  many  of  them  9^  were  not  plundered,  a  preo^ 
ent  to  Mariua.  Thia  indeed  waa  a  noble  lecom* 
penae,  yet  it  was  thought  very  inadeqaate  to  tho 
generalahip  he  had  ahown  in  that  gi'tiat  and  lin- 
mlnant  dangor.f 

Other  historiana  give  a  difiSwont  accoant,  both 
of  the  disposition  of  the  spoila,  and  the  nanaba 
of  tho  elain.    From  theae  writers  we  learn,  thai 
the  Maaaillana  wailed  in  their  vineyarde  with  the 
bonea  they  found  in  the  field:  and  that  the  rain 
which  fell  the  winter  following,  aoaklng^  in  the 
moiatura  of  the  putrefied  bodies,  the  proaod  waa 
so  enriched  by  it,  that  it  produced  the  next  aea- 
son  a  prodigioua  crop.    Thus  the  opinion  of  At' 
chilochna  ia   confirmed,  ihatji^dt  are  Jmlieatd 
wUk  UeadL     It  ia  obaerved,  indeed,  thai  extraofdl- 
nary    raina   generally  fall    after   great    faatUea; 
whether  it  be,  that  aomo  deity  cfaoQaoe  to  wash 
and  pnrifv  tho  earth  with  water  fram  above,  or 
whether  the  blood  and  corruption,  by  the  moist 
and   heavy  vapors  they  emit,  thicken    tho  airt 
which   ia  liable   to   be  altered    by  the 


After  the  battle  Marina  aeloetad  from  among 
the  arma  and  other  apoiia,  auch  aa  were  elegant 
and  entire,  and  likely  to  make  the  greatest  mow 
in  hia  triumph.  The  reat  he  plied  together,  and 
ofiered  them  aa  a  aplendid  sacrifice  to  Sio  godSir— 
The  army  atood  round  the  pile  crowned  with  lau- 
rel; and  himaelf  arrayed  in  his  purple  robe,  and 
girt  after  the  manner  of  the  Romano,  took  a 
lighted  torch.  Ho  had  joat  lifted  it  up  with 
both  handa  toward  heaven  and  waa  goinif  to  ast 
fire  to  tho  pilea,  when  aomo  frienda  were  aeon 
galloping  toward  hhn.  Groat  silence  and  expec- 
tation followed.  When  they  wore  come  near, 
they  leaped  from  their  horsea,  and  aalnted  Marina 
conaul  the  fifth  time,  delivering  him  letters  to  tho 
same  purpoae.  This  added  great  joy  to  the  so- 
lemnity, which  tho  aoldiers  expressed  by  acclama- 
tions, and  by  clanking  their  arma;  and  while  tbo 
officers  were  preaenting  Marina  with  new  crowaa 
of  laurel,  ha  sat  fire  to  tho  pUe,  and  finlahed  tfas 
aacrifico. 

But  whatever  it  la,  that  will  not  permit  us  to 
enjoy  any  great  proaperity  nuro  and  unmixed, 
but  chequera  human  life  wila  a  variety  of  good 
and  evil;  whether  it  be  foriune  or  some  chastisiqg 
deity;  or  necessity  and  the  nature  of  things;  a 
few  days  after  thIa  joyoua  aolemnity,  the  aad  news 
was  brought  to  Mariua  of  what  had  befallen  his 
colleague  Catulua.  An  event,  which,  like  a  doad 
in  the  midst  of  a  calm,  brought  fresh  alanna 
upon  Rome,  and  threatened  her  with  another 
tempest  Catulua,  who  had  the  Cimbri  to  oppose, 
came  to  a  resolution  to  give  up  the  defense  of  the 
hiffhts  lest  be  should  weaken  himself  by  belog 
obliged  to  divide  his  force  Into  many  parts.  Ha 
therefore  descended  quickly  from  the  Alps  Into 
Italy,  and  posted  his  army  behind  the  river  Athe- 


*  Tilts  TietOTf  wfti  falnad  the  Moond  year  of  tb«  livadnd 
and  •ixtv-ninth  Oiymptail.    B«fora  Clin«t,  one  IraiidrwI. 

t  And  yet,  there  does  not  appear  anythinc  very  extneidi. 
nary  in  tne  generalship  of  Marios  on  this  ooeasion.  The 
irnorance  and  rashness  of  the  barbarians  did  everythinf  la 
hts  favor.  The  Tentones  lost  the  battle,  aa  Hanlej  lest  It 
at  Falkirk,  by  attenpUag  the  hilh. 


CAIUS  MARIU8. 


■b;^  wlwra  lie  ftloekod  «b  the  ibitb  with  itrong 
ibrtificalioBS  on  both  tiaes,  and  threw  a  bridfo 
«»Ter  it;  ao  that  he  mtn^t  bo  in  a  condition  to  suc- 
cor   the  garrisons    beyond  it,  if  the   barbarians 
shonid  mSko  their  wav  throngh  the  narrow  passes 
of  the  moontains,  and  attempt  to  storm  tbem. — 
The  barbarians  held  their  enemies  in  such  con- 
tempt, and  came  on  with  so  much  insolence,  that, 
rather  to  show  their  strength  and  courage,  than 
oat  of  any  necessity,  they  exposed  themselves  na- 
ked to  the  ahowers  of  snow;  and,  having  pushed 
throogh  the  ico  and  deep  drifts  of  snow  to  the 
tope    of  the    mouatains,    they   put    their   broad 
ahields    nnder  them,  and  so   slid  down  in  spite 
of  the  broken  roeks  and  vast  slippery  descents. 
When  they  had  encamped  near  the  river,  and 
taken  a  view  of  the  channel,  they  determined  to 
fiil   it  ap.     Then  they  tore  up  the  neighboring 
hUia.  lilLO  the  giants  of  old;  they  pulled  up  trees 
by   the  roots;  they  broke  off  mossy  rocks,  and 
lolled  In   huge  heaps  of  earth.    Tnese  were  to 
dam  up  the  current    Other  bulky  materials,  be- 
aide  these,  were  thrown  in,   to   force  away  the 
bridge,  which  being  carried  down  the  stream  with 
greet  violence,  beat  against  the  timber,  and  shook 
the  foundation.    Atthe  sight  of  this  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  struck  with  terror,  and  great  part 
of  them   quitted  the  camp  and  drew  back.    On 
this  occasion  Catnlus,  like  an  able  and  excellent 
general,  showed  tliat  he  preferred  the  glory  of  his 
ooanlry  to  his  own.    For  when  he  found  that  he 
could  not  persuade  his  men  to  keep  their  post, 
and  that  they  were  deserting  it  in  a  very  dastardly 
manner,  he  ordered  his  standard  to  be  taken  up, 
and  running  to  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives,  led 
them  on  himself;  choosing  rather  that  the  dis- 
grace should  fall  upon  him  than  upon  his  conn- 
try,  and  that  his  soldiers  should  not  seem  to  fly, 
but  to  follow  their  general. 

The  barbarians  now  assaulted  and  took  the  for- 
tress on  the  other  side  of  the  Athesis:  but  ad- 
miring the  bravery  of  the  garrison,  who  had  be- 
haved in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  glory  of  Rome, 
they  diamiased  them  upon  certain  conditions,  hav- 
ing first  made  them  swear  to  them  upon  a  brazen 
boll.  In  the  battle  that  followed,  this  bull  was 
taken  among  the  spoils,  and  is  said  to  have  been 
carried  to  <>atnlus's  house,  as  the  first  fruits  of 
the  victory.  The  country  at  present  being  with- 
out defense,  the  Cimbri  spread  themselves  over  it, 
and  committed  great  depredatlonk 

Hereupon  Marius  was  called  home.  When  he 
arrived,  every  one  expected  that  he  wonld  tri- 
umph, and  the  senate  readily  passed  a  decree  for 
tint  purpose.  However,  he  declined  it;  whether 
it  was  that  he  was  unwilling  to  deprive  his  men, 
wtio  bad  sliared  in  the  danger,  of  their  part  of 
the  honor,  or  that  to  encourage  the  people  in  the 
present  extremity,  he  chose  to  intrust  the  glory 
of  his  former  achievements  with  the  fortune  of 
Rome,  in  order  to  have  it  restored  to  him  with  in- 
terest upon  his  next  succees.  Having  made  au 
oration  suitable  to  the  time,  he  went  to  join  Ca- 
talna,  who  was  much  enconmged  by  his  coming. 
He  then  sent  for  his  army  out  of  Gaul;  and 
vhen  it  was  arrived,  he  crossed  the  Po,  with  a  de- 
^agn  to  keep  the  barbarians  from  penetrating  into 
the  interior  parts  of  Italy.  But  tJiey  deferred  the 
eombat,  on  pretense  that  they  expected  the  Teu- 
cones,  and  that  they  wondered  at  their  delay; 
either  being  really  ignorant  of  their  fate,  or 
dioosing  to  seem  so.  For  they  punished  those 
who  brought  them  that  account  with  stripes;  and 
■ent  to  ask  Marius  for  lands  and  cities,  sufficient 


•NowtksAdifs. 


both  for  them  and  their  brathrsn.  Whan  Mariw 
inquired  of  the  ambassadors  who  their  hrethrea 
were,  they  told  him  tlie  Teutones.  The  assembly 
laughed,  and  Marius  replied  in  a  taunting  man* 
ner,  "Do  not  trouble  yourselves  about  vour  breth- 
ren, for  they  have  land  enough,  which  we  have 
already  svr^n  them,  and  they  shall  have  it  for- 
ever." The  ambassadors  perceiving  the  irony* 
answered  in  sharp  and  scurrilous  terms,  assuring 
him,  xThat  the  Cimbri  would  chastise  him  im- 
mediately, and  the  Teutones  when  they  came.** 
"And  they  are  not  far  off,"  said  Marios, «  it  will 
be  very  unkind,  therefore,  in  you  to  go  away 
without  saluting  your  brethren.**  At  the  same 
time  he  ordered  the  kings  of  the  Teutones  to  bs 
brought  out,  loaded  as  they  were  with  chains:  for 
tliey  had  been  taken  by  the  Sequanl,as  tliey  waro 
endeavoring  to  ehcape  over  the  Alps. 

As  soon  as  the  ambassadors  had  acquainted  Um 
Cimbri  with  what  had  passed,  they  marched  di- 
rectly against  Marius,  who  at  that  time  lay  stillt 
and  kept  within  his  trenches.  It  is  reported  that 
on  this  occasion  he  contrived  a  new  form  for  the 
javelins.  Until  then  they  used  to  fasten  the  shaft 
to  the  iron  head  with  two  Iron  pins.  But  Marina 
now  letting  one  of  them  remain  as  it  was,  had 
the  other  taken  out,  and'  a  weak  wooden  peg  nut 
in  its  pUkce.  B;^  this  contrivance  he  intended, 
that  when  the  javelin  stuck  iu  the  enemy** 
shield,  it  should  not  stand  riflrht  out;  but  that,  ths 
wooden  peg  breaking,  and  the  Iron  pin  l)ending» 
the  shaft  of  the  weapon  should  be  dragged  upon  . 
the  ground,  while  the  point  stuck  fast  In  the  shield. 

Boiorix,  kine  of  the  Cimbri,  came  now  with  a 
small  party  of  horse  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  chal- 
lengea  Marius  to  appoint  the  time  and  place  whara 
they  should  meet  and  decide  it  by  arms,  to  whom 
the  country  should  belong.  Marias  answered* 
"  That  the  Romans  never  consulted  their  enemies 
when  to  fight;  however,  he  would  indulge  the 
Cimbri  in  this  point**  Accordingly  they  agreed 
to  fight  the  thira  day  after,  and  that  the  plain  of 
Veroellsi  should  be  the  field  of  battle,  which  was 
fit  for  the  Roman  cavalry  to  act  in,  and  convenient 
for  the  barbarians  to  display  their  numbers. 

Both  parties  kept  their  day,  and  drew  up  their 
forces  over  against  each  other.  Catnlus  had  under 
his  command  twenty  thousand  and  three  hundred 
men:  Marius  had  thirty- two  thoosand.  The  lat- 
ter were  drawn  up  in  the  two  wings,  and  Gatqlus 
was  in  the  center.  Sylla,  who  was  present  in  the 
battle,  gives  us  this  account,  and  it  is  reported, 
that  Morius  made  this  disposition,  in  hopes  of 
breaking  the  Cimbrlan  battalions  with  the  wings 
only,  and  securing  to  himself  and  his  soldiers  the 
honor  of  the  victory,  before  Catulus  could  have 
an  opportunity  to  come  up  to  the  charge;  it  being 
usual,  in  a  hirge  front,  for  the  wings  to  advance 
before  the  main  body.  This  is  confirmed  by  die 
defense  which  Catulus  made  of  his  own  behavior, 
in  which  he  insisted  much  on  the  malignant  do- 
signs  of  Marios  against  him. 

The  Cimbrlan  infantry  marched  out  of  their 
trenches  witiiont  noise,  and  formed  so  as  to  have 
iheir  flanks  equal  to  their  front;  each  side  of  ths 
square  extending  to  thirty  furlongs.  Their  caval- 
ry, to  the  number  of  fifteen  (housand,  issued  forth 
iu  great  splendor.  Their  helmets  represented  the 
heads  and  open  jaws  of  strange  and  frightful  wild 
beasts:  on  these  were  fixed  higli  plumes,  which 
made  the  men  appear  taller.  Their  breast- plates 
were  of  polished  iron,  and  their  shields  were  white 
and  glittering.  Each  man  had  two-edged  darts 
to  fight  with  at  a  distance,  and  when  they  cams 
hand  to  hand,  they  used  broad  and  heavy  swords. 
In  this  engagement  they  did  not  fisdi  directly  npoa. 


PL0TARCR*8  LI7ES. 


Ib»  froflC  ci  tb«  RoHMDf,  but  wheeltnff  to  the 
tiglit,  tkBj  oiMlMTored  by  iittlo  and  IttUe  to  in- 
itiSm  the  onemy  betwodn  them  and  their  Infantry, 
who  w«ro  potted  on  the  left  The  Roman  gen- 
•talfl  perceived  their  artful  deaign,  but  wera  not 
aUe  to  leatmln  (heir  own  men.  One  happened  to 
ery  ont,  that  the  enemy  fled,  and  they  alt  aet  off 
vpon  the  pnriait  In  the  meantime,  the  barbarian 
foot  came  on  like  a  vast  aea.  Marina  having  pu- 
rified, lifted  his  hands  toward  heaven*  and  vowed  a 
hecatomb  to  the  gods;  and  Catulaa,  in  the  aame 
poature,  promised  to  consecrate  a  temple  to  the 
fortune  of  that  day.  As  Marius  sacrificed  on  this 
ooeasion,  it  Is  said,  that  tlie  entrails  were  no  sooner 
riiown  him,  than  he  cried  out  with  a  loud  voice, 
••  The  victory  is  mine.*' 

However,  when  the  battle  waa  joined,  an  acci- 
dent happened,  which,  as  Sylla  writes,*  appeared 
to  be  intended  by  Heaven  to  hnmble  Marina.  A 
prodigious  dust,  it  seems,  arose,  which  hid  both 
armies.  Marius  moving  first  to  the  charae,  had 
ttie  Ynisfortnne  to  miss  the  enemy;  and  having 
passed  by  their  army,  wandered  about  with  his 
troops  a  long  time  in  the  field.  In  the  meantime, 
llie  good  fortune  of  Catulns  directed  the  enemy 
to  him,  and  it  was  his  legions  (in  which  SvUa  tdls 
ms  he  fought)  to  whose  lot  the  chief  conflict  fell. 
The  beat  of  the  weather,  and  the  sun,  which  shone 
fbll  In  the  faces  of  the  Cimbri,  fought  for  the  Ro- 
mans. Those  barbarians,  being  breid  in  shady  and 
froaen  countriea,  could  bear  the  severest  cold,  but 
were  not  proof  against  heat  Their  bodies  soon 
lau  down  With  sweat;  they  drew  their  breath  with 
diflkuity,  and  were  forced  to  hold  their  shields  to 
ihade  their  facea.  Indeed  this  battle  was  fought 
Aot  long  after  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  Ro- 
nana  keep  a  festival  for  it  on  the  third  day  of  the 
oalends  of  August,  then  called  SexUlis.  The 
dust,  too,  which  hid  the  enemy,  helped  to  encou- 
lage  the  Romans.  For  as  they  could  have  no  dis- 
tinct view  of  the  vast  numbers  of  their  antago- 
niats,  they  ran  to  the  charge,  and  were  come  to 
eloae  engagement  before  the  sight  of  such  mulli- 
tndes  could  give  them  any  impressions  of  terror. 
Beside,  the  Romans  were  so  strengthened  by  labor 
nnd  exercise,  that  not  one  of  them  was  olnerved 
to  sweat  or  l>e  out  of  breath,  notwithstanding  the 
•uffocatinff  heat  and  the  violence  of  the  encoun- 
ter. So  Catulns  himself  is  said  to  have  written, 
In  commendation  of  his  soldiers. 

The  grestest  and  best  part  of  the  enemy's  troopk 
were  cut  to  pieces  upon  the  spot;  those  who  fought 
in  the  front  fastened  themselves  together,  by  long 
eords  run  through  their  belt8,t  to  prevent  their 
ranks  from  being  broken.  The  Romans  drove 
back  the  fugitives  to  their  camp,  where  they  found 
the  most  shocking  spectacle.  The  women  stand- 
ing in  mourning  by  their  carriages,  killed  those 
that  fled;  some  their  husbands,  some  their  bro- 
thers, others  their  fathers.  They  strangled  their 
little  children  with  their  own  hands,  and  threw 
them  under  the  wheels  and  horses*  feet  Last  of 
all,  they  killed  themselves.  They  tell  us  of  one 
that  was  seen  slung  from  the  top  of  a  wagon,  with 
a  child  hanging  at  each  heel.  The  men,  for  want 
of  trees,  tied  themselves  by  the  neck,  some  to  the 
horns  of  the  oxen,  others  to  their  legs,  and  then 
pricked  them  on;  that  by  the  starting  of  the  beasts 
they  might  be  strangled  or  torn  to  pieces.  But 
though  Diey  were  so  industrious  to  destroy  them- 
selves, above  sixty  thousand  were  taken  prisoners, 

*  It  it  a  misfortane,  that  Catvlnt'i  Histofj  of  hit  eoasai- 
A1|H  and  a  fraater,  Uiat  8yila*t  eommentaries,  ara  lott. 

t  This  was  an  abiard  coatriyanoe  to  Iceep  tliair  rank*. 
Bat  thev  intendsd  aUo  to  hava  lioaiid  their  priioaan  with 
Ihs  sordf  after  the  batUa. 


and  fba  killed  wera  aaid  to  hava  been  twioe  Hist 
nnmber. 

Marius's  aoldfera  ptnnderad  the  bagga^;  bat  (ha 
other  spoils,  with  the  ensigns  and  trontpeta,  they 
tell  na,  were  brought  to  the  camp  of  Catalua;  and 
he  availed  himself  chiefly  of  this,  as  a  proof  that 
the  victory  belonged  to  him.     A  hot  diapute,  it 
seems,  arose  between  his  troops  and  those  of  Ma- 
rina, which  had  the  best  claim;  and  the  ambaasa- 
dors  from  Parma,  who  happened  to  be  there,  wera 
chosen  arbitrators.    Catuius's  soldiers  led  them  to 
the  field  of  battle  to  see  the  dead,  and   clearly 
proved  that  they  were  killed  by  their  javelins, 
because  Catulus  had  taken  care  to  have  the  siiaAs 
inscribed  with  his  name.    Nevertheleaa,  the  whole 
honor  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  Marias,  on  ac- 
count of  his  former  victory,  and  his  preeent  au- 
thority.     Nay,  such  waa  the  applause    of    the 
popniaee,  that  they  called  him  the  third  iounirr  9J 
Rome,  aa  having  rescued  her  from  a  danger  not 
less  dreadfnl  than  that  from  the  Gaula.     In  their 
rejoicings  at  liome  with  their  wives  and  children, 
at  supper  Ihey  offered  libationB  to  Marios  alo^g 
with  the  gods,  and  would  have  riven  him  alone 
the  honor  of  both  triumphs.    He  declined  this 
indeed,  and  triumphed  with  Catnlus,  being  de- 
sirous to  show  his  moderation  after  anch  extraor- 
dinary instances  of  success.    Or,  perhaps,  he  was 
afraid  of  some  opposition  from  Catulus'a  soldien^ 
who  might  not  have  suffered  him  to  triumph,  if 
he  had  deprived  their  general  of  his  share  of  ths 
honor. 

In  this  manner  his  fifth  consulate  vras  passed. 
And  now  he  aspired  to  a  sixth,  with  more  ardor 
than  any  man  had  ever  shown  for  hia  first  Ha 
courted 'the  people,  and  endeavored  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  meanest  of  them  by  such  servils 
condescensions,  as  were  not  only  unsuiuble  ta 
his  dignity,  but  even  contrary  to  his  dispositioB; 
aasuming  an  air  of  gentleness  and  complaiianoa, 
for  which  nature  never  meant  him.  It  is  said, 
that  in  civil  affairs  and  the  tumultnoaa  proceed- 
ings of  the  populace,  his  ambition  had  given  him 
an  uncommon  timidity.  Tiiat  intrepid  firmnesi 
which  he  displayed  in  battle  forsook  htm  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  the  leaat  breath  of 
praise  or  dislike  disconcerted  him  in  hia  address. 
Yet  we  are  told,  that  when  he  had  granted  the 
fVeedom  of  the  city  to  9  thousand  Camerians,  who 
had  distinguished  themselves  by  their  beliavior  in 
the  wars,  and  his  proceeding  was  found  fault  with 
as  contrary  to  law,  he  said,  "  The  law  spoke  too 
softly  to  be  heard  amidst  the  din  of  arma.'*  How- 
ever, the  noise  that  he  dreaded,  and  that  robbed 
him  of  his  presence  of  mind,  was  that  of  popnltr 
assemblies.  In  war  he  easily  obtained  the  highest 
rank,  because  they  could  not  do  without  nim; 
but  in  the  administration  he  was  sometimes  ia 
danger  of  losing  the  honors  he  solicited.  In  these 
cases  he  had  recourse  to  the  partiality  of  the  mul- 
titude; and  had  no  scruple  of  making  his  honesty 
subservient  to  his  ambition. 

By  these  means,  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to 
all  the  patricians.  But  he  was  most  afraid  of  Me- 
tellus,  whom  he  bad  treated  with  ingratitadiu 
Beside,  Metellus  waa  a  man  wbo,  from  a  spirit  01 
true  virtue,  was  naturally  an  enemy  to  those  who 
endeavored  to  gain  the  populace  by  evil  arts,  and 
directed  all  their  measures  to  please  them.  Ma- 
rius, therefore,  was  very  desirous  to  get  him  ont 
of  the  way.  For  this  purpose  he  associated  with 
Glaucias  and  Satuminus,  two  of  the  most  daring 
and  turbulent  men  in  Rome,  who  had  the  indi- 
gent and  seditious  part  of  the  people  at  tbeif 
conunand.  By  their  assistancs  he  got  several 
laws  enacted;  and  having  planted  many  of  Ui 
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nldnv  in  the  —wmbliwi  his  ftcUon  praraifod, 
uA  Mfrtdliis  wms  overborne. 

Ratilios,*  in  other  respecCs  a  mac  of  credit  and 
fencity,  bot  particalariy  prejadiced  against  Ma- 
rial,  telis  ns  he  obtained  his  sixth  eonsalate  by 
Urge  sums  which  he  distribated  among  the  tribes, 
and  haTing  tiirown  out  Meteilus  by  dint  of  money, 
preraiied  with  them  to  elect  Valerias  Flaocus, 
rather  his  serrant  thau  his  coileagne.  The  people 
bad  sever  before  bestowed  so  many  conMlates  on 
Bay  one  man,  except  Valerias  Conrinn8.t  And 
the're  was  this  great  difference,  that  between  the 
first  and  rixth  comalate  of  Corvinns  there  was 
aa  interval  of  forty-five  years;  whereas  Marius, 
after  his  first,  was  carried  through  five  more  with- 
OBt  ialermption,  by  one  tide  of  fortune. 

In  the  hist  of  theee  he  exposed  himself  to  moch 
hatred  by  abetting  Satnrninus  in  all  his  crimes; 
panicniarly  in  his  morder  of  Nonias,  whom  he 
slew  becanse  be  was  his  competitor  for  the  tii- 
baneahip.  Satnrmnos,  being  appointed  tribune 
•f  tbe  people,  propoaed  an  Agrarian  law,  in  which 
there  was  a  clause  expressly  providing,  **  That  the 
aenate  shonld  come  and  swear  in  full  assembly,  to 
eoofirm  whatever  the  people  shonld  decree,  and 
not  oppose  them  iu  anything."  Marius,  in  the 
aetiale,  pretended  to  declare  against  this  clause,  as- 
lertiag  that,  «  He  would  never  take  such  an  oath, 
and  ttiat  he  believed  no  wise  man  wonld.  For, 
aappofiing  the  law  not  a  bad  one,  it  would  be  a 
diflgiBce  to  the  senate  to  be  compelled  to  give 
taaetioo  to  a  thinjjr,  which  they  should  be  brought 
to  only  by  choice  or  persuasion." 

Th(Me,  however,  were  not  his  real  sentiments; 
bat  he  was  Iayin|f  for  Meteilus  an  unavoidable 
Boare.    As  to  himself,  he  reckoned  that  a  great 
part  of  virtue  and  prudence  consisted  in  dissimu- 
lation; therefore  iie  made  but  small  account  of 
bb  declaration  In  tiie  aenate.    At  the  same  time, 
knowing  Meteilus  to  be  a  man  of  immovable 
firmneas,  who,  with  Pindar,  esteemed  Truth  Uu 
9fim^  ^  kenic  virtut,  he  hoped,  by  refusing  the 
oath  bimaelf,  to  draw  him  in  to  refuse  it  too; 
which  wonld  infallibly  expose  him  to  the  impla- 
cable leaentment  of  the  people.     The  event  an- 
iwered  his  expectation.     Upon  Metellus's  declar- 
liig  that  be  would  not  take  the  oath,  the  senate 
««i  disnuased.     A  few  days  after,  Satarninns 
naunoaed  the  fathers  to  appear  in  the  forum,  and 
iwear  to  that  article,  and  Marius  made  his  appear- 
ance among  the  rest    A  profound  silence  ensued, 
&nd  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  when  bidding 
idiea  to  the  fine  things  he  had  sakl  iu  the  senate, 
be  told  the  audience, "  That  he  was  not  so  opinion- 
*^  aa  ts  pretend  absolutely  to  prejudge  a  matter 
•f  Buch  importance,  and  therefore  he  would  take 
tbe  oath,  and  keep  the  law  too,  provided  it  was  a 
lav."    This  proviso  he  added,  merely  to  ffive  a 
color  to  his  impudence,  and  was  sworn  Tmme- 
diMely4 


P.  Rotiliot  Rnftu  wa«  com  d1  die  yoar  iftan  th«  Moond 
•jwUhip  of  Manns.  He  wrote  hit  own  life  in  Latin, 
JM  >  loaan  htrtorr  in  Greek.  Cicero  mentions  him,  on 
**^|enl  eeeasions,  as  a  man  of  honor  and  probity.  He  wni 
cuied  itx  w  leTen  years  after  the  sUth  consnlship  of  Ma- 
htt.  Sflla  wottld  have  recalled  him,  bat  he  lefaswi  to 
Mars, 

tjilsrioi  Corriam  was  elected  consnl  when  he  was  only 
mtj^hiee  jears  of  age,  in  the  year  of  Rome  fovr  hun- 
«t«  sad  >ii;  tuA  he  was  appointed  eonsal  the  siath  time 
*  »•  y«w  of  Rome  four  hnndred  and  iifty.two. 

XTlias  Marias  made  the  first  step  toward  the  rain  of  the 
»■•«  eottstitmloa,  which  happened  not  long  after.  If  the 
**^  vera  to  swear  to  oonfirm  wbatOTer  the  people  shoald 
**^  vbethtr  good  oi  oad,  they  eeased  to  hava  a  weight 
« Ji  '^'*'  ^^  ^^^  goTernmeut  became  a  democracy. 
y  ?  d»  people  grew  so  covnipt  as  to  take  the  highest 
v^m  wsttras  effered  them,  absolate  power  mnst  be  ad' 
»Hna  vit^  baity  alridm.    iladaad,  a  nation  wUeh  hsa  ao 


The  people  charawd  witfa  hb  eiBpllrtioa»  w> 
pressed  their  sense  of  It  in  loud  acolamationsi 
while  the  patrieiaos  were  abashed,  and  held  hit 
double-dealing  in  the  highest  detestation.  In« 
timidated  by  the  people,  they  took  the  oath,  how 
ever,  in  their  order,  until  it  oame  to  Meteilus 
But  Meteilus,  though  his  friends  exhorted  and  en* 
treated  him  to  be  conformable,  and  not  expose 
himself  to  those  dreadful  penalties  which  Satnr- 
ninus had  provided  for  snch  ss  refused,  shrunk 
not  from  the  dignity  of  his  resolution,  nor  took 
tlie  oath.  That  great  man  abode  by  his  princi* 
pies;  he  was  ready  to  suffer  the  greatest  calami- 
ties,  rather  than  do  a  dishonorable  thing;  and  a« 
he  quitted  thejfbrtim,  he  said  to  those  about  him» 
"To  do  an  ill  action  ia  base;  to  do  a  good  one» 
which  involves  you  in  no  danf,er.  Is  nv  Jiing  more 
than  common:  but  it  Is  the  property  of  a  good 
man,  to  do  mat  and  good  things,  though  he  riskf 
everything  by  it.'* 

Satuminus  then  caused  p.  decree  to  be  : 
that  the  consuls  should  declare  Meteilus  a 
Interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and  water,  whom 
man  should  adroit  into  his  house.  And  the  i 
est  of  the  people,  adhering  to  that  party,  were 
ready  even  to  assassinate  him.  The  nobility  now 
anxions  for  Meteilus,  ranged  themsolTes  on  hit 
side;  but  he  would  sufibr  no  sedition  on  his  ae* 
count  Instead  of  that,  he  adopted  a  wise  men^ 
sore,  which  was  to  leave  the  city.  "For,*'  said  he, 
'•either  matters  will  take  a  better  tnm,  and  the 
people  repent  and  recall  me;  or  If  they  remaia 
the  same,  it  will  be  best  to  be  at  a  distanoe  from 
Rome:"  what  regard  and  witat  honors  were  paid 
Meteilus  during  bis  banishment,  and  how  he  lived 
at  Rhodes  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  mention  in  his  life. 

Marina  was  so  highly  obliged  to  Satnrninus  for 
this  last  piece  of  servkse,  that  he  was  forced  to 
connive  at  him,  though  he  now  ran  out  into  every 
act  of  insolence  and  outrage.  He  did  not  con* 
eider  that  he  was  glviug  the  reins  to  a  destrovlnf 
fury,  who  was  maicing  his  way  in  blood  to  abso- 
lute power  and  the  subversion  of  the  state.  All 
this  while  Marius  was  desirous  to  keep  fair  with 
the  nobility,  and  at  the  same  time  to  retain  the 
gcKxi  graces  of  the  people;  and  this  led  him  to  set 
a  part,  than  which  nottiinsr  can  be  conceived  more 
ungenerous  and  deceitful.  One  night  some  of 
tbe  first  men  in  the  state  came  to  his  house,  and 
pressed  him  to  deelare  against  Satuminus:  but  at 
that  very  time  he  let  in  Satnrninus  at  another 
door  unknown  to  them.  Then  pretending  a  dis- 
order in  his  bowels,  he  went  from  one  party  to  tbe 
other:  and  this  trick  he  played  several  times  over, 
still  exasperating  both  against  each  other.  At 
last  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order  rose  in  a 
body,  and  expressed  their  indignation  in  snch 
strong  terms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  a  party 
of  soldiers  into  ih%farum,  to  suppress  the  sedi- 
tion. Satuminus,  Glanclas,  and  the  rest  of  the 
cabal,  fled  into  the  Capitol.  There  they  were 
beeieged,  and  at  last  forced  to  yield  for  want  of 
wata)r,  the  pipes  being  cut  off.  Wlien  they  could 
hold  out  no  longer,  they  called  for  Marias,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  him  upon  the  public 
£aith.  He  tried  every  art  to  save  them,  but  no- 
thing would  avail;  .thev  no  sooner  came  down 
into  the  forum,  than  they  were  all  put  to  the 
sword.*  He  was  now  become  equally  odious 
both  to  the  nobility  and  the  commons,  so  that 
when  the  time  for  the  election  of  Censors  came 


prinoipla  of  pablio  vktaa  left,  it  sot  it  te  be  gevomad  If 
*  The  people  dispatchsd  tham  with  olaba  aad  i 
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•B|  eontiMT  to  Azptetetlont  he  declined  offerinf 
olmeelfiand  permitted  othen  of  leee  note  to  be 
ehoeen.  But  though  it  wae  his  feer  of  a  repulae 
that  made  him  ait  atill,  he  gave  it  another  color; 
pretending  he  did  not  chooee  to  make  himaelf  ob- 
noxloas  to  the  people,  by  a  aeTere  inapection  into 
their  livea  and  mannen. 

An  edict  waa  now  propoaed  for  the  recall  of 
Metellus.  Marine  oppoaod  it  with  all  hie  power; 
but  finding  bis  euHeavora  fmiUeaa,  he  gave  up  the 
point,  and  the  people  paaaed  the  bill  with  pleaanre. 
Unable  to  bear  tlie  sight  of  Metellua,  he  contrly- 
ed  to  take  a  voyage  to  Cappadocia  and  Galatia, 
under  pretense  of  offering  aome  sacrifices  which 
be  had  vowed  to  the  mother  of  the  gods.  Bnt  he 
had  another  reason  which  was  not  known  to  the 
people.  Incapable  of  making  any  figure  in  peace, 
and  unversed  in  political  knowledge,  he  aaw  that 
all  his  greatness  arose  from  war,  and  that  in  a 
•tate  of  inaction  its  luster  began  to  fade.  He, 
therefore,  studied  to  raise  new  commotions.  If 
be  could  but  stir  up  the  Asiatic  kings,  and  particu- 
larly Mithridatee,  who  seemed  most  inclined  to 
quarrel,  he  hoped  aoon  to  be  appointed  general 
against  him,  and  to  have  an  opportunity  to  fill 
the  city  with  new  triumphs,  aa  well  as  to  enrich 
his  own  house  with  the  spoils  of  Pontus  and  the 
wealth  of  its  monarch.  For  this  reason,  though 
Mithridatee  treated  him  in  the  politest  and  most 
respectful  manner,  he  was  not  in  the  least  molli- 
fied, but  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms 
— ''Mithridates,  your  business  Is,  either  to  render 
yourself  more  powerful  than  the  Romans,  or  to 
aubmit  quietly  to  their  commands."  The  king 
was  quite  amazed.  He  had  often  heard  of  the 
liberty  of  speech,  that  prevailed  among  the  Ro- 
mans, but  that  wis  the  first  time  he  experienced  It 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  built  a  house  near 
the  forum;  either  for  the  convenience  of  those 
who  wanted  to  wait  on  him,  which  was  the 
reason  he  assigned;  or  because  he  hoped  to  have  e 
greater  concourse  of  people  at  his  eatea.  In  this, 
however,  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  not  those 
graces  of  conversation,  that  engaging  address, 
which  others  were  masters  of;  and  tlierefore,  like  a 
mere  implement  of  war,  he  waa  neglected  in 
time  of  peace.  He  was  not  ao  much  concerned 
at  the  preference  given  to  others,  but  that  which 
Sylla  had  gained,  af&icted  him  exoeedingly;  be- 
cause he  was  rising  by  means  of  the  envy  which 
the  patricians  bore  him,  and  his  firat  step  to  the 
administration,  was  a  quarrel  with  him.  But 
when  Bocchua,  king  of  Numidia,  now  declared 
an  ally  of  the  Romans,  erected  In  the  Capitol 
aome  figures  of  Victory  adorned  witli  tropntes, 
and  placed  by  them  a  set  of  golden  statues,  which 
represented  him  delivering  Jugurtha  into  tlie 
bands  of  Sylla,  Marina  was  almost  distracted. 
He  considered  this  as  an  act  by  which  Sylla  want- 
ed to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  his  achievements, 
and  prepared  to  demolish  these  monuments  by 
force.  Sylla,  on  his  part  as  strenuously  opposed 
him. 

This  sedition  was  just  upon  the  point  of  flam- 
ing out,  when  the  war  of  the  aUie$  intervened,* 
and  put  a  stop  to  it.  The  most  warlike  and  most 
populous  nations  of  Italy  conspired  against  Rome, 
and  were  not  far  from  subverting  the  empire. 
Their  strength  consisted  not  only  in  the  weap- 
ons and  vaTor  of  their  soldiers,  but  in  the  cour* 
age  and  capacity  of  their  generals,  who  were  not 
inferior  to  those  of  Rome. 


*  Thia  WM  alto  called  the  ManUn  war.  It  brake  out  in 
the  tiz  hnndred  and  siztv^econd  jear  of  Borne.  Vide  Fior, 
tiU,o.l8. 


This  war,  so  remarkiMe  for  the  mn&ber  oC  bat* 
tles  and  the  variety  of  fortune  that  attended  it, 
added  as  much  to  the  reputation  of  Sylla.,  as  it 
diminished  that  of  Marina.  The  Utter  now  aaem- 
ed  alow  in  his  attache,  aa  well  as  dilatory  in  falv 
reaolutions:  whether  it  were,  that  age  had  qoeneh- 
ed  his  martial  beat  and  vigor  (for  he  waa  now 
above  sixty-five  years  old),  or  that,  as  he  himself 
SB  id,  his  nerves  being  weak,  and  bis  body  un- 
wieldy, be  underwent  the  fatigues  of  war,  ^(rbieh 
were  in  fact  above  bis  strength,  merely  opon  a 
point  of  honor.  However,  he  beat  the  enemy  in 
a  great  battle,  wherein  lie  killed  at  least  six  thou- 
sand of  them,  and  through  tlie  whole  he  took 
care  to  give  them  no  advantage  over  him.  Nmy, 
he  suffered  them  to  draw  a  line  about  him,  to 
ridicule,  and  challenge  him  to  the  combat,  ^with- 
out being  in  the  least  concerned  at  it.  It  vras  re- 
ported, that  when  Pompedina  Silo,  an  officer  of 
the  greatest  eminence  and  authority  amon^  the 
alliea,  aaid  to  him,  "  If  you  are  a  great  general, 
"  *  '  ■         :"  he  an 


Marina,  come  down  and  fight  ns:' 
"If  you  are  a  great  general.  Silo,  make  me  come 
down  and  fight'*  Another  time,  when  the  enenry 
gave  the  Romans  a  good  opportunity  of  attacfclog 
them,  and  they  were  afraid  to  embrace  it;  after 
both  parties  were  retired,  he  called  his  aoldiers 
together,  and  made  this  short  speech  to  them 
— «"  I  know  not  which  to  call  the  greatest  cow- 
arda,  the  enemy  or  you;  for  neither  dare  they  face 
your  backs,  nor  you  theirs.*'  At  last,  pretending 
to  be  Incapacitated  for  the  service,  by  his  infii  sii- 
ties,  he  laid  down  the  command. 

Yet  when  the  war  with  the  confederates  dxow 
to  an  end,  and  several  applications  were  made, 
through  the  popular  orators,  for  the  command 
against  Milhridates,  the  tribune  Snipitius,  a  bold 
and  daring  man,  contrary  to  all  espectatlona, 
brought  forth  Marina,  and  nominated  him  Pro- 
consul and  general  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  The 
Kople,  upon  tills,  were  divided,  some  acoeptiag 
arius,  while  others  called  for  Sylla,  and  bade 
Marias  go  to  the  warm  l>aths  of  BaisB  for  cure, 
since,  by  bis  own  confession,  he  was  quite  worn 
out  with  a^  and  defluxiona.  It  aeenra,  Marioi 
had  a  fine  mtla  at  Misenuro,  more  Inxoriousffy  and 
effeminately  furnished  than  l>ecame  a  man  who 
had  been  at  the  head  of  ao  many  armies,  and  had 
directed  ao  many  campaigns.  Cornelia  is  aaid  to 
have  bought  this  house  for  aeventy-five  thousand 
drachmas;  yet  no  long  time  after,  Lucius  Lncniloi 
gave  for  it  five  hundred  thousand  two  hundred: 
to  ^uch  a  bight  did  expense  and  luxury  riae  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years. 

Marine,  however,  aflecting  to  shake  off  the  in- 
firmities of  age,  went  every  day  into  tiie  Camfm§ 
Mmrtiut;  where  he  took  the  most  robust  exer^ 
cises  along  with  the  young  men,  and  showed  him- 
self nimble  in  his  anns,  and  active  on  horseback, 
though  his  years  had  now  made  him  heavy  and 
corpulent.  Some  were  pleased  with  these  things, 
and  went  to  aee  the  spirit  he  exerted  in  the  ex- 
ercises. But  the  more  sensible  sort  of  people, 
when  they  beheld  it,  could  not  help  pitying  tlie 
avarice  and  ambition  of  a  man,  who,  though 
raised  from  poverty  to  opulence,  and  from  the 
meanest  condition  to  greatness,  knew  not  bow  to 
set  bounds  to  his  good  fortune.  It  sliocked  them 
to  think,  that  this  man,  instead  of  being  happy 
in  the  admiration  he  had  gained,  and  enjoying 
his  present  possessions  in  peace,  aa  if  he  were  in 
want  of  all  things,  was  going,  at  so  great  an  age, 
and  after  so  many  honors  and  triumphs,  to  Cap- 

fiadocia  and  the  Euxine  sea,  to  fight  with  Archa- 
BUS  and  Neoptolemus,  tlie  lientenanta  of  Mithri- 
daie^    As  for  the  leaaaa  that  Marina  aaiigaed 


CAIUS  MARIOS. 


Ar  fhli  ■C«p»  Mmely,  that  he  wuitod  htnuKlf  to 
train  up  his  son  to  war,  it  waa  perfeeily  triflings 

The  commonwoalth  had  been  sickjy  for  some 
time,  and  now  her  diaorder  came  to  a  criaii. 
Marias  had  found  a  fit  instrument  for  her  ruin  In 
the  audacity  of  Sulpitius;  a  man  who  in  other 
respects*  admired  and  imitated  Saturnious,  but 
considered  him  too  timid  and  dilatory  iu  his  pro- 
ceedings. Determined  to  commit  no  such  error, 
he  got  six  hundred  men  of  the  eqaestrian  order 
about  him,  as  his  guard,  whom  he  called  his  Anti' 


One  day  while  the  Consuls  were  holding  an  as- 
sembly of  the  people,*  Sulpitius  came  upon  them 
with  his  assassins.  The  Consuls  immediately 
fled,  but  he  seized  the  son  of  one  of  them,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot  Sylla  (the  other  Consul) 
was  pursued,  but  escaped  into  the  house  of  Ma- 
riusy  which  nobody  thought  of;  and  when  the  pur- 
suers were  gone  by,  it  is  said  that  Marius  himself 
let  him  out  at  a  bacli  gate,  from  whence  he 
got  safe  to  the  camp.  But  Sylla,  in  his  Commen- 
taries, denies  that  he  fled  to  the  house  of  Marius. 
He  writes,  that  he  was  taken  thither  to  debate 
about  certain  edicts,  which  they  wanted  him  to 
pass  against  *his  will;  that  he  was  surrounded 
with  drawn  swords,  and  carried  forcibly  to  tliat 
house:  and  that  at  last  he  was  rerooved  from 
thence  to  the  forum,  where  he  was  compelled  to 
revoke  the  order  of  vocation,f  which  liad  been 
issued  by  him  and  his  colleague. 

Sulpitius,  now- carrying  all  before  him,  decreed 
the  command  of  the  army  to  Marius;  and  Marius, 

Sreparing  for  his  march,  sent^o  tribunes'  to 
ylia,  with  orders  that  he  shoula  deliver  up  the 
army  to  them.  But  Sylla,  instead  of  resigning 
his  charge,  animated  his  troops  to  revenge,  and 
led  them,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand  foot 
and  five  thonsand  horse,  directly  against  Rome. 
As  for  the  tribunes  whom  Marius  hiu  sent  to  de- 
mand the  army  of  Sylla,  they  fell  upon  them  and 
cut  them  in  pieces.  Marius,  on  the  other  hand, 
put  to  death  many  of  Sylla*s  friends  in  Rome, 
and  proclaimed  liberty  to  all  slaves  that  would 
take  up  arms  in  his  behalf.  But  we  are  told, 
there  were  but  three  that  accepted  this  offer.  He 
could  tiierefore  make  but  a  slight  resistance;  Syl- 
la soon  entered  the  city,  and  Af arius  was  foroed 
to  fly  for  his  life. 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  Rome,  he  was  aban- 
doned by  those  that  had  accompanied  him.  They 
dispersed  themselves  as  they  could;  and  night 
coming  on,  he  retired  to  a  little  house  he  had  near 
Rome,  called  Salonium.  Thence  he  sent  his  son 
to  some  neighboring  farms  of  his  father-in-law 
Mutius,  to  provide  necessaries.  However,  he  did 
not  wait  for  his  return,  but  went  down  to  Ostia, 
where  a  fPiend  of  his,  called  Numerius,  had  pre- 
pared him  a  ship,  and  embarked,  having  with  him 
onlv  Granins,  his  wife's  son  by  a  former  husband. 
When  young  Marius  had  reached  his  grand- 
fiither's  estate,  he  hastened  to  collect  such  things 
as  he  wanted,  and  to  pack  them  up.  But  before 
he  could  make  an  end,  he  was  overtaken  by  day- 
light, and  was  near  being  discovered  by  the  ene- 
my; for  a  party  of  horse  had  hastened  thither,  on 
suspicion  that  Marius  might  be  lurking  there- 
abouts. The  bailiff  of  those  grounds  got  sight  of 
them  in  time,  and  hid  the  young  man  in  a  cart- 
load of  beans.  Then  he  put  to  his  team,  and 
driving  up  to  the  party  of  horsemen,  passed  on  to 

*  Brllft  Kad  Pomp^ias  Rnfnt  were  eontnU.  It  wu  ths 
•oa  of  Ui«  latter  that  waa  tlain. 

t  If  that  order  had  not  bean  revokad,  no  pnUie  baaiaets 
eooJd  have  been  done;  conteqnently,  Mariof  eontd  not  have 
beoB  sfipotatad  to  tlie  eommand  ac ainai  MithridatM. 
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Room.  Uras  young  Mnrim  wm  ooavcyod  to  lift 
wife,  who  supplied  him  with  some  necessaries; 
and  as  soon  as  It  grew  dark,  he  made  for  the  mm, 
where,  finding  a  ship  ready  to  sail  for  Africa,  he 
embarked,  and  passed  over  to  that  country. 

In  the  meantime  the  elder  Marina  with  a  favor- 
able gale  coasted  Italy.  But  being  afraid  of  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  G^eminius,  a  leading  man  in 
Tamcina,  who  was  his  professed  enemy,  he 
directed  the  mariners  to  keep  clear  of  that  place. 
The  mariners  were  willing  enough  to  oblige  him; 
but  the  wind  shifting  on  a  sndden,  and  blowing 
hard  from  sea,  they  were  afraid  they  should  not 
be  able  to  weather  the  storm.  Beside,  Marios  was 
indisposed  and  sea-sick;  they  concluded  theieforo 
to  make  land,  and  with  great  difficulty  got  tc 
Cinwum.  There  finding  that  the  tempest  in- 
creased, and  their  provisions  began  to  fail,  they 
went  on  shore,  and  wandered  np  and  down,  they 
knew  not  whither.  Such  is  the  method  taken  by 
persons  in  great  perplexity;  they  shun  the  present 
as  the  greatest  evil,  and  seek  for  hope  in  the  dark 
events  of  futurity.  The  land  was  their  enemy, 
the  sea  was  the  same;  it  was  dangerous  to  meet 
with  men;  it  was  dangerous  also  not  to  nieet  with 
them,  because  of  their  extreme  want  of  provisions. 
In  the  evening  they  met  with  a  few  herdsmen  who 
had  nothing  to  give  them;  but  happening  to  know 
Marius,  they  desired  he  would  immediately  quit 
those  parts,  for  a  little  before  they  had  seen  a 
number  of  horse  upon  that  very  spot  riding  about 
in  search  of  him.  He  was  now  involved  in  all 
mannei-  of  distress,  and  those  about  him  ready  to 
give  out  through  hunger.  In  this  extremity  be 
turned  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  himself  into  a 
tliick  wood,  whore  he  passed  the  night  in  great 
anxiety.  Next  day,  in  distress  for  want  of  re- 
freshment, and  willing  to  make  use  of  the  little 
strength  he  had^  before  it  quite  forsook  him,  he 
moved  down  to  the  seaside.  As  he  went,,  he  en-  • 
couraged  hUi  companions  not  to  desert  him,  and 
earnestly  entreated  them  to  wait  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  last  hope,  for  which  he  reserved 
himself,  upon  the  credit  of  some  old  prophesies. 
He  told  them  that  when  he  was  very  youpg,  and 
lived  in  the  country,  an  eagle's  nest  fell  into  hia 
lap,  with  seven  young  ones  in  it.*  His  parents, 
surprised  at  the  right,  applied  to  the  diviners,  who 
answered,  that  their  son  would  be  the  most  illus- 
trious of  men,  and  that  he  would  seven  times 
attain  the  highest  office  and  authofity  in  his 
country. 

Some  say,  this  had  actually  happened  to  Mariift; 
others  are  of  opinion,  that  the  persons  who  were 
then  about  him,  and  heard  him  relate  it  on  that, 
as  well  as  several  other  occasions,  during  his  exile, 

Sive  credit  to  it,  and  committed  it  to  writing, 
ough  nothing  could  be  more  fabulous.  For  an 
eagle  has  not  more  than^two  young  ones  at  a 
time.  Nay,  even  Mnseus  is  accused  of  a  false 
assertion,  when  he  save.  The  tagU  lays  three  egat, 
tUa  on  tieo,  and  hatmee  htt  one.  However  this 
may  be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Marius, 
during  his  banishment,  and  in  the  greatest  extre- 
mities, often  said,  **  He  should  certainly  come  to 
a  seventh  consulship." 

They  were  not  now  above  two  miles  and  a  half 
from  the  city  of  Mintumn,  when  thev  espied  at 
some  considerable  distance  a  troop  of  hors6  mak- 
ing toward  them,  and  at  the  same  time  happened 
to  see  two  barks  sailing  near  the  shore.  Thev  ran 
down,  therefore,  to  the  sea,  with  all  the  speed  and 
strength  they  had;  and  when  they  liad  reaohod  i^ 


•  Marina  nlfht  aa  weO  avaU  hiaitelf  of  tk  1  IbUe,  aa.sl 
the  piephealefl  of  M  iitiia. 


PL0TAftCM'8  LIVES. 


flwafri  Is  abA  mmm  Uiwnd  ih^  diipg.  Grm* 
mkmM  MlAtd  •&•  ef  ttwn,  and  pMnd  over  to  mi 
moJu  Mud,  callad  .£nari»»  As  for  liftrltM, 
vko  woo  Tory  haoTy  aad  iuiwioldy»  ho  was  bomo 
with  maoh  difficulty  by  two  aorraiils  above  the 
water,  and  pal  into  the  other  ahip.  The  party 
of  horM  were  by  this  time  come  to  the  aoaaide, 
from  whence  tliey  oalled  to  the  chip's  crew,  either 
to  pat  aahore  immediately,  or  elve  to  tiirow 
ICariac  overboard,  and  thea  they  mif  ht  go  where 
they  pieaced.  Marine  befged  of  them  with  tean 
to  cave  him;  and  the  macterc  of  the  veoBel,  after 
eonculting  together  a  few  momenta,  in  which 
they  ohanged  tiieir  opinions  leveroi  tlmec,  re- 
solved to  malte  answer,  •«That  they  would  not 
deliver  ap  Marios.**  Upon  this,  the  soldien  rode 
off  in  a  great  rage;  and  the  sailors,  soon  departing 
inm  their  rcsolbtion,  made  for  land.  They  cast 
mcfaor  in  the  month  of  the  river  Liris,  where  it 
overflows  and  forme  a  manh,  and  advised  Marias, 
who  was  much  lianuncd,  to  go  and  refresh  him- 
self on  shore,  nntil  they  could  get  a  better  wind. 
This  tiiey  said  would  liappen  at  a  oeKain  hour, 
when  the  wind  from  the  sea  would  fall,  and  that 
fkom  the  maraiws  rise.  Marius  Iwlieving  them, 
they  helped  him  ashore;  and  he  seated  himself  on 
tile  grass,  little  thinking  of  what  was  going  to 
befall  him.  For  the  crew  immediately  went  on 
board  again,  weighed  anchor,  and  sailed  away: 
thinking  it  neither  honorable  to  deliver  up  Marina, 
nor  safe  to  protect  him. 

Thus  deserted  by  all  the  worid,  he  sat  a  good 
while  on  the  shore,  In  silent  stnpefiBction.  At 
length,  recovering  himself  with  much  difficulty, 
he  rose  and  walked  In  a  disconsolate  manner 
through  those  wild  and  devious  places,  nntil  by 
scrambling  over  deep  bogs  and  ditches  full  of 
water  and  mud,  he  came  to  the  cottage  of  an  old 
man  who.  worked  in  tlie  fens.  He  threw  himself 
at  his  feet,  and  begged  him  *'To  sare  and  shelter 
a  man,  who,  if  he  escaped  the  present  danger, 
would  reward  him  far  beyond  his  hopes."  The 
cottager,  whether  he  knew  him  before,  or  was 
then  moved  with  his  venerable  aspect,  told  him, 
'*His  hut  would  be  sufficient,  If  he  wanted  only  to 
repose  himself;  but  if  he  was  wandering  about  to 
elude  the  search  of  his  enemies,  he  would  hide 
him  in  a  place  much  safer  and  more  retired.*' 
Marine  desiring  him  to  do  so,  the  poor  man  took 
him  into  the  feus,  and  bade  him  hide  himself  in  a 
hollow  place  by  the  river,  where  he  laid  upon  him 
a  (quantity  of  reeds  and  other  light  things,  that 
would  cover,  but  not  oppress  him. 

lu  a  abort  time,  however,  he  was  disturbed  with 
a  tumultuous  noise  from  the  cottage.  For  Geml- 
ntus  had  sent  a.  number  of  men  from  Tarraclna  in 

Imrsuit  of  him;  and  one  party  coming  that  way, 
oudly  threatened  the  old  roan  for  having  enter- 
taiueu  and  concealed  an  enemy  to  the  Romans. 
Murius,  upon  this,  quitted  the  cave;  and  having 
stripped  himself,  plunged  iuto  the  bog,  amidst  the 
thick  water  and  mud.  This  expedient  rather  dis- 
covered than  Rcreeued  him.  They  hauled  him 
out  naked  and  covered  witli  dirt,  and  carried  him 
to  Miuturne,  where  they  delivered  him  to  the 
magistrates.  For  proclamation  had  been  made 
tiirough  all  those  towns,  that  a  general  search 
should  be  made  for  Marius,  and  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death  wherever  he  was  found.  The  magis- 
trates, however,  thought  proper  to  consider  of  it, 
and  sent  him  under  a  guojrd  to  the  liouse  of  Fan- 
nia  Tiiis  woman  had  an  inveterate  aversion  to 
Marius.  When  she  was  divorced  from  her  hus- 
band Tinnlus,  she  demanded  her  whole  fortune, 
which  was  considerable,  and  Tinnius  alleging 
•dnltary,  the  cause  was  brought  before  Marias, 


wl|o  was  than  ooomiI  ftr  tba  dbOk  ftaa.  Qpi 
tile  trial  It  appewsd  Chat  Faaalfr  was  a  woina  | 
bad  fane  befoie  liar  narriage;  mad  tfaatTiaail 
wan  no  stranger  to  iMr  character  wheat  he  morii 
her.  Bsside,  he  had  Kved  with  hn  a  eonsiden^ 
time  in  the  state  of  matrimony-  The  consul,  i 
course,  reprimanded  them  boUi.  The  hutbsj 
was  oidered  to  restore  ills  wife's  fortane,  and  t| 
wife,  as  a  proper  mark  of  her  disgrace,  was  s^ 
tenoed  to  pay  a  fine  of  four  dracbaiaa. 

Fannia,  however,  forgetAit  of  female  mtm 
ment,  entertained  and  encouraged  Marins  to  i| 
utmost  of  her  power.  He  acknowledged  h 
generosity,  and  at  the  same  tiine  exprmaed  tj 
gieateot  vivacity  and  confidence.  The  occask 
of  this  was  an  auspicious  omen.  When  he  « 
conducted  to  her  lioase,  aa  ho  approached,  asd  ti 
gats  was  opened,  an  ass  cams  oot  to  drink  at 
neighboring  fountain.  The  aninaal,  with  a  rivj 
city  uncommon  to  his  species,  fixed  its  eyessies^ 
iastiy  on  Marius,  then  brayed  aloud,  and,  as 
paaeed  liim,  akipped  wantonly  along.  Tiie  eol 
elusion  which  he  drew  from  title  omen  was^  tbt 
tiM  godif  meant  he  should  seek  his  safety  by  sed 
for  Uiat  it  was  not  In  consequence  of  any  natan 
thirst  that  the  ass  went  to  the  fountain .•  Tbi 
ctroumotance  he  mentioned  to  Fannia,  and  bariiij 
ordered  the  door  of  Ills  cliamber  to  be  secured,  hi 
went  to  rest 

However,  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Mls^ 
turne  concluded  that  Marius  aboold  immedtatetj 
be  put  to  death.     No  citixen  would  undertake  ibk 
office;  but  a  dragoon,  either  a  Gaul  or  a  Cimbnia, 
(for  both  are  iqi^ntioned  in  history)  went  ap  to 
him  sword  in  liand,  with  an  intent  to  di9j»lcfc 
him.    The  chamber  in  which  he  lay,  was  soow- 
what  gloomy,  and  a  light,  they  tell  you,  gftDced 
from  the  eyes  of  Marios,  which  darted  on  the  ftes 
of  the  assassin;  while  at  the  same  time  he  bmud 
a  solemn  voice  saying,  **  Dost  thou  daie  to  kiU 
Marius?'*    Upon  this  the  assassin  threw  down  his 
sword  and  fled,  crying,  "  I  cannot  kill  Msrios." 
The  people  of  Mlnturnn  were  struck  with  aitonisii- 
ment — ^ptty  and  remorse  ensued— should  (hey  put 
to  death  the  preserver  of  Italy  T  was  it  noCeren  • 
disgrace  to  them  that  they  did  not  contribate  to 
his  relief?    *<Let  him  go,*'  said  they,  "let  tfas 
exile  go,  and  await  his  destiny  in  soma  ofiier  re- 
gion!   It  is  time  we  should  deprecate  tbeiDger 
of  the  gods,  who  have  refused  the  poor,  the  nibd 
wanderer,  the  privileges  of  hospitality!"   Vodet 
the  influence  of  this  enthusiasm,  they  imioedfitely 
conducted  him  to  the  sea-coast     Tet  in  the  midit 
of  their  officious  expedition  they  met  with  snM 
delay.     The  Marician  grovp,  which  they  bold 
sacred,  and  suffer  nothing  that  enters  It  to  be  re- 
moved, lay  immediately  In  their  way.— Coa«- 
quently  tliey  could  not  pass  through  It,  sod  to  go 
round  it  would  be  tedioua     At  lost  an  old  nun 
of  the  company  cried  out,  that  no  piece,  howanr 
religious,  was  inaccessible,  if  It  could  contiibats 
to  the  preservation  of  Marius.    No  sooner  bad  bo 
said  this,  than  he  took  some  of  the  baggsfe  io  hk 
hand,  anid  marched  through  the  place.    Th«  ^ 
followed  with  the  same  alacrity,  and  when  Majoi 
came  to  the  seacoast,  he  found  a  vessel  providad 
for  him,  by  one  Belseeus.    Some  time  after  he 
presented  a  picture,  representing  this  eveot,  to  tht 
temple  of  Marica.t    When  Aurius  set  nH,  ^ 
wind  drove  him  to  the  island  of  ^neri*,  where  m 
found  Grannius  and  some  other  friends,  and  with 
them  he  sailed  for  Africa.    Being  In  want  of  fren 


*  All  that  was  eztnordisary  ia  this  eiicuittisM  ***! 
that  tiM  asa,  lika  the  sheep,  is  leldom  sees  to  diiafc* 
t  ViifU  meataons  this  njmph.  Ma,  7. 
——A  sfsvAs  gmUwm  LmMMt  J 
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Iht  Roman  QiuMlor  kefit  cnch  ctiict  ««tob,  thtX 
Marias  very  nairovly  aesaped,  and  no  lower  than 
•uteeo  of  the  waCarmeB  wore  killed.  From  tbeace 
he  immediately  aailod  for  the  island  of  Meninx, 
wbera  he  fint  heard  that  hioaon  had  eocaped  with 
Cathcfoo,  and  was  gone  to  implore  the  enocor  of 
Hkmpal,  king  of  N umidia*  Thie  gave  him  aome 
encABnignnMit,  and  immediately  he  veutored  for 
Cartiuee. 

The  Romaii  goveavor  in  Alrica»  waa  Sextiliua. 
He  bad  neither  received  favor  nor  injiiry  from 
Marias,  bat  tike  exile  hoped  for  aometUng  fnun 
bis  pUy.  He  waa  just  landed,  with  a  few  of  his 
■KD,  when  an  oflicer  came  aad  thna  addresedhim: 
**  MAritti,  I  come  from  tlia  pnator  SexUJiiu,  to  tell 
yoa,  Uul  he  fiarbidayoa  to  aet  foot  in  Africa.  If 
joa  obey  aot,  iie  will  aopport  tiie  aenate'a  deeiee, 
aad  treat  yon  aa  a  pabUe  enemy."  Mariaa,  upon 
hauiog  \biBy  waa  atraeh  dumb  with  grief  and  in- 
i^utioB.  ileiitteradnotawordforaomotfane,but 
Hood  nganUng  tlie  officer  with  a  menacing  aapeet. 
Ai  teafth  tbo  officer  aaked  him,  wltat  answer  In 
dioald  cany  to  tlie  governor.  •*  Gk>  and  tall  him," 
wid.  ibe  auformnate  man  with  a  sigh,  **  that  thou 
bftit  Men  the  exile  Marina  aitting  on  the  ruins  of 
Cuthage."*  Thna  in  the  happiest  manner  in 
the  world,  he  proposed  the  fete  of  that  city  and 
in  Qwb  as  warninga  to  the  pnstor. 

In  U»  meantime,  Uiempaal,  king  of  Numidla, 
was  anresolved  how  to  act  with  respect  to  young 
Marios.  He  treated  him  in  an  honorable  man- 
ser  at  his  cocii»  imt  wlienever  he  desirod  leave 
to  depart,  foaod  aome  pnftense  or  other  to  detain 
kirn.  At  the  same  time  it  was  pfein,  that  theae 
delaja  did  not  proceed  Irom  any  intention  of  serv^ 
Uf  hiiD.  An  accident,  however,  set  him  free. — 
The  young  man  was  handsome.  One  of  the 
kiog'd  eoacobinea  waa  affected  with  his  misfor- 
toaea.  Pity  soon  tunted  to  love.  At  first  he  re- 
jected the  wooian'a  advances.  But  when  he  saw 
BO  other  way  to  gain  hia  liberty,  and  found  that 
i»r  regards  wm  iwtiier  delicate  than  gross,  he 
•defied  the  tender  of  her  heart;  and  by  her 
lonna  eaeaped  with  his  f riend%  and  came  to  ills 
ntiier. 

After  the  first  aalvtations,  as  they  walked  along 
««  ibon,  ih^  aaar  two  scorpions  fighting.  This 
appwed  to  Marins  an  ill  omeni  they  went,  there- 
fore OB  board  a  fiabing-boat,  and  made  for  Cer- 
ciaa,  ai  isivid  nut  far  distant  from  the  conli- 
aeut  Tltey  were  aearce  got  ont  U>  sea,  when  they 
lav  a  party  of  the  king's  horse  on  full  speed  to- 
«ai^  the  pUce  where  they  embarked:  so  that 
jUrioa  tbonght  he  never  escaped  a  more  instant 
danger. 

He  WW  war  iaformcd,  that  while  Sylla  was 
engaged  is  Bwothi  with  the  lieutenants  of  Mithri- 
<"tei,  a  floarrel  had  happened  between  the  con- 
«ua  at  Rome,^  ^j^  that  they  had  recourse  to 
VQH-  Oetavins,  having  the  advantage,  drove  out 
Cinoa,  who  was  aiming  at  absolute  power,  and 
«]1K»Bted  Cornelius  Memla  consul  in  his  room. 
Cuaa  collected  forces  In  other  parts  of  Italy,  and 
jwfltained  the  war  agaLost  them.  Marius,  upon 
^  ftewt,  datennined  to  hasten  to  Cinna.  He 
|ook  aith  him  some  Marusian  horae,  which  he 
«d  lewed  io  Africa,  and  a  few  othera  that  weie 
«om«\ohlm  from  Italy,  in  all  not  amounting  to 
»oveoDe  thossand  men,  and  with  this  handful 
«8M  hia  voyage.    He  arrived  at  a  port  of  Tus- 


,.3^  u  MM,  perham,  aaythlnf  more  noble,  or  a  i 
'^  IMK  dkaa  thit  aayiag.  la  Mariae^a  wboto  ..... 
J»<  jmrofRome  six  hnadmd  aad  sixty-six,  aad  eighty. 
2{J^^{*|^<>W«*    CiuatMafetiosanagtIaaaailaa 


ed  prodaimad  libaiiy  Id  tha  aiaves.  The  naoM 
•f  Marina  hrooght  down  wuBboia  of  free- 
men too,  Imabandinea,  ahepbsada,  and  such  lika, 
to  the  ahoroi  the  ablaat  of  which  he  enlisted,  and 
in  a  short  time,  had  a  great  army  on  foot,  wltk 
^iriiich  ho  filled  forty  ahipa.  He  knew  Octa- 
Vina  to  be  a  man  of  good  principlea,  and  disposed 
to  govern  agneaUy  to  Jusuoe;  but  Cinna  was  ob- 
nozioaa  to  hia  enemy  Sylla,  and  at  that  time  te 
open  war  against  the  eatablished  government.-^ 
He  reaolved,  therefore,  to  join  Cinna  with  all  hia 
foroea.  Accordingly  lio  aeat  to  acquaint  him* 
tiiaAhe  conaidered  him  aa  consul,  and  was  nady 
to  obey  his  commands.  Cinna  aoeepted  his  oflTery 
detlaied  Urn  proconsnl»  aad  aent  him  the  /flicot 
aad  other  ensigns  of  authority.  But  Marius  d^' 
ciinad  them,  aUoging,  that  soch  pomp  would  not 
become  hia  miasd  fortonea.  Instead  of  that,  ho 
wore  a  mean  garment,  and  let  his  hair  grow,  as  tt 
had  done  from  tiw  day  of  his  exile.  He  waa^ 
now,  indeed,  upward  of  aeventy  years  old,  bai^ 
be  walked  with  a  pace  affectedly  slow.  This  ap* 
pearanca  was  intended  to  excite  compassion.^— 
Vet  ilia  native  fierceneas  and  aomething  more* 
might  be  distinguished  amidst  all  this  look  of 
mMory:  and  it  was  evident  that  he  waa  not  so 
much  humbled,  aa  exaaperaled  by  his  misfor- 


Whaa  he  had  sah&led  Ciaaa,a»d  made  a  speeek 
to  the  army,  he  immediately  began  his  opera- 
tions, aad  aoon  dianged  the  fece  of  affairs.  la 
the  first  place  he  cnt  off  the  enemy's  convoys 
with  his  fieet,  plundered  tiieir  storeships,  and 
made  himasif  master  of  the  breadcorn.  In  the 
next  place,  he  eoaated  along,  and  seized  the  aea* 

Eort  towns.  At  last,  Ostia  itself  was  betreyed  to 
hn.  He  pillaged  the  town,  slew  most  of  tlie 
inhabitant^  and  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Tn^^r, 
to  prevent  tlie  carrying  of  auy  provisions  lo 
Rome  by  sea.  Then  he  raarchod  to  Koin*^, 
and  posted  himself  upon  the  hill  called  Jauicu- 
lum. 

Meanwiiile,  the  cause  did  not  suffer  so  much 
fay  tlio  incapacity  of  Octavias,  as  by  his  anxioua 
aad  oaseaaonabie  attentloB  to  the  laws.  For^ 
when  many  of  iiia  frienda  advised  him  to  enfran- 
cbiae  the  slaves,  he  said,  "  He  would  not  grant 
such  pesMUS  the  freedom  of  that  city,  in  de- 
fense of  whoaa  constittttionhe  shutout  Marias.** 

But  upon  tlie  arrival  of  Metellus,  the  son  of 
that  Metellus  who  conunanded  in  the  African 
war,  aad  was  afterward  banished  by  Mariaa,  tha 
army  within  the  walls  leaving  Octavlns,  applied 
to  him,  as  tlie  better  officer,  and  entreated  him  to 
take  the  oommand;  adding,  that  they  ahould  figlii 
and  conquer,  when  they  had  got  an  able  and  ac- 
tive general.  Metellua,  however,  rejected  their 
salt  with  indignation,  and  bade  them  go  back  to 
the  eonaui;  instead  of  which,  they  went  over  to 
tlie  enemy.  At  the  aame  time,  Metellua  with* 
drew,  giving  up  the  dty  for  lost. 

As  for  Octsvius,  he  stayed,  at  the  peranasion  of 
certain  Chatdtian  divinen  and  expositors  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  who  promised  him  that  all  would 
be  well.  Octavius  was  indeed  one  of  the  moat 
upright  men  among  tlie  Romans:  he  supported 
his  dignity  as  cononl,  without  etving  any  ear  to 
flatterers,  and  regarded  the  laws  and  ancient 
ttsagea  of  his  country  as  rules  never  to  be  departed 
from.  Yet  he  had  all  the  weakness  of  snpereti- 
tien,  and  apent  more  of  hia  time  with  fortune  tel- 
lers and  prognostlcatora  than  with  men  of  politl- 
cal  or  military  abilities.  However,  before  Mari- 
na ealered  the  cltv,  Oetavtas  waa  dragged  from 
the  tribnaal  and  alain  by  persona  Qommiastoaod 
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krr  tiiat  pnrpOM,  mad  H  is  tald  that  a  Chaldaan 
•chema  was  found  lu  his  bosom  as  ha  lay.  It 
seems  nnaoeoiiiitable,  that  of  such  flrenemls  as 
Marias  and  OctaTius,  the  one  should  be  saved, 
aud  the  other  ruined,  by  a  confidence  in  diTinaF> 
tton. 

While  afibirs  were  in  this  posture,  the  sonata 
assembled,  and  sent  some  of  their  own  body  to 
Cinnaand  Marias,  with  a  request  that  they  should 
eome  into  the  ci^,  bat  sf>are  the  inhabitants. — 
Cinna,  as  consul,  received  them,  sitting  in  his 
chair  of  state,  and  gave  them  an  obliging  answer. 
But  Marias  stood  by  the  consul's  chair,   and 

Soke  not  a  word.  He  showed,  however,  by  the 
oominess  of  his  look,  and  the  menacing  sense 
of  bis  eye,  that  he  would  soon  fiH  the  city  with 
blood.  Immediately  after  this,  they  moved  for- 
ward toward  Rome.  Cinna  entered  the  city  with 
a  strong  guard:  but  Marius  stopped  at  the  gates, 
with  a  difliimulation  dictated  by  his  resentment. 
He  said,  "  He  was  a  banished  man,  and  the  laws 
prohibited  his  return.  If  his  country  wanted  his 
•ervice,  she  must  repeal  the  law  which  drove  him 
into  exile.'*  As  if  he  had  a  real  regard  for  the 
laws,  or  were  entering  a  city  still  in  possession  of 
Its  liberty. 

The  people,  therefore,  were  summoned  to  as- 
semble for  that  purpose.  But  before  three  or 
four  tribes  had  given  their  suffrages,  be  put  off* 
the  maaki  and,  without  waiting  for  the  formality 
of  a  repeal,  entered  with  a  gaard  selected  from 
the  slaves  that  had  repairea  to  his  standard.^ — 
These  he  called  his  Bardiflsans.*  At  the  least 
word  or  sign  given  by  Marius,  they  murdered  all 
whom  he  marked  for  destruction.  So  that  when 
Aoharius,  a  senator,  and  a  man  of  pretorian  dlr- 
Bity,  saluted  Marius,  and  he  returned  not  the  su- 
utation,  they  killed  him  in  his  presence.  After 
this,  they  considered  this  as  a  signal  to  kill  any 
man,  who  saluted  Marius  in  the  streets,  and  was 
not  taken  any  notice  of:  so  that  his  very  friends 
were  seiaed  with  horii>r,  whenever  they  went  to 
pay  their  respects  to  him. 

When  they  liad  butchered  great  numbers,  Cin- 
na's  revenge  bmn  to  pall:  it  was  satiated  with 
blood;  but  the  fury  of  Marius  seemed  rather  to 
Increase:  his  appetite  for  slaughter  was  sharpened 
by  indulgence,  and  he  went  on  destroying  all  who 
gave  him  the  least  shadow  of  su^ioion.  Every 
road,  every  town  was  full  of  assassins,  pursuing 
and  hunUog  the  unhappy  victims. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  found,  that  no  obliga- 
tions of  friendship,  no  rights  of  hospitality  can 
■tand  the  stock  of  ill  fortune.  For  there  were 
▼,ery  few  who  did  not  betrav  those  thai  had  taken 
refuge  in  their  houses.  Tne  slaves  of  Comutus, 
therefore,  deserve  the  highest  admiration.  They 
hid  their  master  in  the  house,  and  took  a  dead  body 
•at  of  the  street  from  among  the  slain,  and  hang* 
•d  it  by  the  neck;  then  they  put  a  gold  ring  upon 
the  finger,  and  showed  the  corpse  in  that  condition 
to  Maritts's  ezecutionen;  after  which  they  dressed 
it  for  the  funeral,  and  buried  it  as  their  master's 
body.  No  one  suspected  the  matter;  and  Com- 
tttus,  after  being  concealed  as  long  as  it  was  neees- 
aary,  was  conveyed  by  those  servants  into  Galatia. 

Mark  Antony  the  orator  likewise  found  a  faith- 
ful friend,  but  did  not  save  his  life  by  it  ThU  friend 
of  his  was  in  a  low  station  of  life:  however,  as 
he  had  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  Rome  under 
his  roof,  he  entertained  him-  in  the  best  inantter 
he  could,  and  often  aant  to  a  neighbcring  taverp 

•M.DsTiMn  eoit|Mt«i«^tli«t  w«  ahatl^  nad  Bsidvete, 
bse««M  Uisrs  wm  a  flero*  and  barbarou  {wopla  ia  8paia 
sTtbataaaM.    0qbm  iMaaMripU  have  Ortl»aai. 


for  wtne  for  hfan.  Hie  vintner  findfng  that  lh« 
servant  who  fetclied  it  was  something  of  a  con- 
noisseur in  tasting  the  wine,  and  insisted  on  hav- 
ing better,  asked  him,  "Why  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  tlie  common  new  wine  he  used  to  have;  but 
he  wanted  the  best  and  the  dearestt "  The  ser- 
vant, in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  told  him,  as 
his  friend  and  acquaintance,  that  tlie  wine  was  for 
Mark  Antony,  who  lay  concealed  in  his  master's 
house.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  knowing 
vintner  went  himself  to  Marius,  who  was  then  at 
supper,  and  told  him  he  could  put  Antony  Into  his 
power.  Upon  which,  Marius  clapped  his  hands 
in  the  agitation  of  joy,  and  would  even  have  left 
his  company,  and  rone  to  the  place  himself,  had 
not  he  been  dissuaded  by  bis  friends.  However, 
he  sent  an  officer,  named  Annins,  with  some  sol- 
diers, and  ordered  him  to  bring  the  head  of  An- 
tony. When  they  came  to  the  house,  Anniua 
stood  at  the  door,  while  the  soldiers  got  up  by  a 
ladder  into  Antony's  chamber.  When  they  saw 
him,  they  encouraged  each  other  to  the  execu- 
tion: but  such  was  the  power  of  his  eloquenccV 
when  he  pleaded  for  his  life,  that  so  far  from  lay-* 
in|^  hands  upou  him,  they  stood  motionless,  with 
dejected  eyes,  aud  wept.  During  this  delay,  An- 
nins goes  up,  beholds  Antony  addressing  the  sol- 
diers, and  the  soldiers  confounded  by  the  force  of 
his  address.  Upon  this,  he  reproved  them  for 
their  weakness,  and  with  his  own  hand  cot  off 
the  orator's  head.  Lutatitus  Catulus,  the  col- 
league of  .Man  us,  who  had  jointly  triumphed  widi 
him  over  the  Cimbri,  finding  that  every  interces- 
sory effort  was  vain,  shut  liimseir  up  in  a  narrow 
chamber,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  suffocated  by 
the  steam  of  a  large  coal  fire.  When  the  bodies 
were  thrown  out  and  trod  upon  in  the  streets,  it 
was  not  pity  they  excited;  it  was  horror  and  dis- 
may. But  what  shocked  the  people  much  more, 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Bardieans,  who,  after 
they  had  murdered  tlie  masters  of  families,  ex- 
posed the  nakedneos  of  their  children,  and  Induljr- 
ed  their  paasions  with  their  wives.  In  short,  their 
violence  and  rapacity  were  beyond  all  restraint, 
until  Cinna  and  Sertorius  deterrainod  in  coancil» 
to  fall  upon  them  in  their  aleep,  and  cut  them  ^ff 
to  a  man. 

About  this  time  the  tide  of  affairs  took  a  sud- 
den turn.  News  was  brought  that  Syila  had  put 
an  end  to  the  Mithridatic  war,  and  that  after  hav 
ing  reduced  the  provinces,  he  was  returning  to 
Rome  with  a  large  army.  This  gave  a  short  res- 
pite, a  breathing  from  these  inexpressible  troubles; 
as  the  apprehensions  of  war  had  been  universally 
prevalent.  Marius  was  now  chosen  consul  the 
seventh  time,  and  as  he  was  walking  out  on  the 
oalends  of  January,  the  first  day  of  the  year,  ho 
ordered  Sextus  Lucinus  to  be  seised,  and  thrown 
down  the  Tarpeian  rock;  a  cireumstance,  which 
occasioned  an  unhappy  presage  of  approaching 
evila.  The  consul  himseli,  worn  out  with  a  series 
of  misfortunes  and  distress,  found  his  faculties 
fail,  and  trembled  at  the  approach  of  wars  and 
confiicts.  For-he  considered  that  it  was  not  an 
Octavins,  a  Morula,  the  desperate  leaders  of  a 
small  sedition,  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  Sylla, 
the  conqueror  of  Mithridates,  and  the  bauisher  of 
Marias.  Thus  agitated,  thus  revolving  the  miser- 
ies, the  fights,  the  dangers  he  had  experienced 
both  by  land  and  sea,  his  inquietude  affected  him 
even  by  night,  and  a  voice  seemed  continually  to 
pronounce  in  his  ear: 

Dmsd  art  tha  ■laokban  of  tha  distaal  Uea. 

Unable  to  support  tlio  painful  ness  of  watching,  lib 
had  rsooBiss  to  ths  boCtlsi  awl  g«^  la  to  «Mt 
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^aetmm  whtefa  Vy  no  nwiM  mlted  hit  yean.    At 
\iit»  wWmi  by  iatMligenoe  from  ssa,  he  was  con- 
Tuieed  of  the  approech  of  Sylla,  his  apprehaoeioiie 
vere  hifrhteued  te  the  greeteet  depnee.    The  dread 
of  htt  approsefai^  the  pain  of  continaal  anxietyt 
tiiRv  him  loto  a  pleariiie  ferer;  and  in  this  state, 
PoauioBiaBy  tlie  philosopher,  tells  na  he  found  him, 
vhi^u  he  went  to  speak  to  him,  on  some  lifers 
ofbisefobaasy.     But  Cains  Plso  the  historian  re- 
lates, that  wailLinfr  oat  with  his  friend  one  ereuiog 
%t  otpper,  he  gave  them  a  short  history  of  his  life, 
•ad  ifter  ezpatiatiuf  on  the  uncertainty  of  fortu  ne, 
condoced  that  it  was  heneath  the  dignity  of  a  wise 
■nn  to  live  in  ■ubjeetion  to  that  ficicle  deity. 
Upon  this  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  betak- 
isfhimself  to   tUs  bed,  died  seven  dave  after. 
T^re  aie  those  who  impnte  his  death  to  the  excess 
•f  kb  tmbition,  which,  according  to  their  account 
tkrev  him  into  a  delirium;  insomuch  that  he  fan- 
dad  he  was  carrying  on  the  war  against  M ithri- 
osn,  aad  uttered  nU  the  expressions  used  in  an 
eogagezneaL    Such  was  the  violence  of  his  am- 
biUou  for  that  comnaand! 

Thtti,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  distinguished  by 
the  ooparalleled  honor  of  seven  cousuTships,  and 
poMtsaid  of  more  than  regal  fortune,  Marius  died 
vith  the  chagrin  of  an  unfortunate  wretch,  who 
had  not  obtained  what  he  wanted. 

P!a(o,  at  the  point  of  death,  congratulated  him- 
ttlf,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  bom  a  man; 
ifl  the  text  place,  that  he  had  the  happiness  of 
beiiif  a  Greek,  not  a  brute  or  barbarian;  and  last 
of  aU,  that  he  was  the  contemporary  of  Sophocles. 
Antipater,  of  Tanns,  too,  a  little  before  his  death, 
Rcoilected  tlie  several  advantages  of  his  life,  not 


foifetting  even  hie  raooeaAd  voyuft  to  Atheaft 

In  settling  his  accounts  with  Fortune,  he  carefully 
entered  every  agreeable  circumstance  in  that  ex* 
celient  book  of  the  mind,  his  memory.  How  mneli 
wiser,  how  much  happier  than  those,  who  forgetful 
of  every  blessing  tlie  y  have  received  hang  on  the  vain 
and  deceitful  hand  of  hope,  and  while  they  are  idly 
graspinff  at  future  acquisitions,  nefflect  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  present!  though  the  future  gifts  of 
fortune  are  not  in  their  power,  and  though  their 
present  possessions  are  not  in  the  power  of  fortu  nei 
they  look  up  to  the  former  and  neglect  the  latter. 
Their  punishment,  however,  is  hot  less  just  than 
it  is  certain.  Before  philosophy  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  reason  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for 
the  mansgemM|t  of  wealth  ana  power,  they  pniw 
sue  them  witir  that  avidity,  which  must  forever 


harass  an  undisciplined  mind. 

Marine  died  on  the  seventeenth  dav  of  hi* 
seventh  consulship.  His  death  was  productive  of 
the  greatest  joy  in  Rome,  and  the  citisens  looked 
upon  it  ss  an  event  that  freed  them  from  the 
worst  of  tyrannies.  It  was  not  long  hewever» 
before  they  found  that  they  had  changed  an  old 
and  fee^e  tyrant,  for  one  who  had  youth  and 
vigor  to  carry  his  cruelties  into  execution.  Such 
they  found  the  son  of  Marina,  whose  sanguinary 
spirit  showed  itself  in  the  destruction  of  numbefi 
of  the  nobility.  His  martial  intrepidity  and  fero- 
cious behavior  at  fint  procttred  him  the  title  of 
the  son  of  Mars,  but  his  conduct  afterward  d^ 
nominated  him  the  son  of  Venus.  When  he  wai 
besieged  in  Preneste,  and  had  tried  every  little  al»» 
tifioe  to  escape,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  tliat  be 
might  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 


ITSANDER. 


Axons  the  sacred  deposits  of  the  Acanthlans  at 
D^hi,  0B6  has  this  inacripUon,  Bxasidas  and  the 
AcATTHii  TOOK  THIS  moM  THK  Athxnians.*  Henco 
naoy  an  of  the  opinion,  that  the  marble  statue, 
which  suads  la  the  chapel  of  that  nation,  just 
W  the  door,  Is  the  statue  of  Brasidas.  Bu  t  in  fact 
U  »Ly»aader»s,  whom  it  perfectly  represents  with 
hb  bair  at  fail  growtb,t  and  a  length  of  beard, 
both  alter  the  ancient  fashion.  It  is  not  true,  iu- 
M  (siMme  would  have  it),  that  while  the  Ar- 
{ires  cut  their  hair  In  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a 
^at  battle^  the  Lacedemonians  began  to  let 
^ingrow  in  tbe  joy  of  success.  Nor  did  they 
Snt  give  la  U>  this  custom,  when  the  Bacchidef 
fled  from  Coriuth  to  Laeedsmon,  and  made  a  dis- 
jpwtbte  appearance  with  their  shorn  locks.  But 
»  b  derived  from  the  institution  of  Lycurgus,  who 
b  re&orted  to  have  said,  that  long  kair  maket  the 
IjwbwM  More  hemuUfml,  and  the  ugly  more  terrir 

*  Bnridu,  vb«B  gvneral  of  the  LaeednmoBians,  pet- 
■WM4  the  |KO|ilc  «r  Aeantbat  to  qoit  the  Athenian  inter, 
•a.  >ed  to  receive  the  Bpanant  into  their  city.  In  oonee- 
Vtnet  of  wbieb,  he  joined  with  then  in  consecratinc 
•"«•■  Aiheaian  ipoih  to  Apollo.  The  etatae.  thenfore, 
Sw'ir*-  ^"'  ^'^^  Plvtareh  thinke  Otherwise.  Vide 
J^i^l  Bifht  net  Bratidai,  who  waa  a  Laeed«moniaa, 
S  JtSTS?  "^  *^"~»*"»  ^  wpwwaled  with  lonf 
fttSiJi,*"  ***•  ^^^  "^  Hetodotaa,  hot  perfeeUy 
ithekeiWate  hs4  kepi  sp  sa  oligsntay  is  Coriath 


I  Aristoclitus,*  the  father  of  Lysander,  is  said  not 
'  to  have  been  of  the  royal  line,  but  to  be  descended 
<  from  the  Heraclidtt  by  another  family.  As  for 
j  Lysander,  he  was  bred  up  in  poverty.  No  one 
,  conformed  more  freely  to  the  spartan  disciplia* 
tiwn  he.  He  had  a  firm  heart,  at»ove  yielding  to 
the  charms  of  any  pleasure  except  that  which  i^ 
suits  from  the  honor  and  success  gained  by  great 
actions.  And  It  was  no  fault  at  Sparta  for  young 
men  to  be  led  by  this  sort  of  pleasure.  The^ 
they  choee  to  instill  into  their  children  an  earlT 
passion  for  glory,  and  teach  them  to  be  much  a^ 
fected  by  disgrace,  as  well  as  elated  bv  pnisab 
And  he  that  is  not  moved  at  these  things  li 
despised  as  a  person  of  a  mean  soul,  unambitioot 
of  the  improvements  of  virtue. 

That  love  of  fame,  then,  and  jealousy  of  honoi^ 
.which  ever  influenced  Lysander,  were  imbibed  ia 
his  education;  and  consequently  nature  Is  not  ta 
be  blamed  for  them.  But  the  attention  which  h» 
paid  the  great.  In  a  manner  that  did  not  become  a 
Spartan,  and  tliat  easiness  with  which  he  bore  tha 
pride  of  power,  whenever  liis  own  interest  was  con* 
earned,  may  be  ascribed  to  his  disposition.  This 
complaisance,  however,  is  considered  by  some  m 
no  small  part  of  politics. 
Aristotle  somewhere  observes,!  that  great  g^ 


for  two  bsadrod  yean.  Iiot 

las,  who  made  huaMlf  abeomM  nwn 

*  Paneaniai  calla  him  Arlatocritaa. 

t  Pnblea,  teet.  30. 
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an  gVBtnlly  of  a  mdanokoljr  ftnnit  of 
which  be  giyw  inotanoei  in  Soontas,  Plato,  and 
Hercales;  aid  ho  toUa  oa  that  Lynndor,  though 
•ot  ID  hif  yoiiih»  jet  in  his  afe»  wai  inciined  to  it. 
But  what  is  meet  pecnliar  in  his  chamclor  Is,  that 
IboaKh  he  bore  poverty  well  himself,  and  was 
sever  either  conquered  or  corrapted  by  money* 
yet  he  filled  Sparta  with  it,  and  with  the  lore  of 
it  too,  and  robbed  her  of  the  glory  she  had  of  de- 
spising riches.  For.  after  the  Athenian  war,  he 
kroogbt  in  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  stiver,  but 
reserved  no  part  of  it  for  himself.  And  when 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  sent  his  daugiiters  some  rich 
Sicilian  garmenlB»he  refused  them,  alleging,  "He 
was  afraid  those  fine  clothes  would  make  (hem 
look  more  homely.**  Being  sent^owever,  soon 
after,  ambassador  to  Dienysins,  thMyrant  offered 
him  two  vests,  that  he  might  take  one  of  them  for 
his  daughter;  upon  which  he  said,  "His  dangliter 
knew  better  how  to  choose  tlian  he,"  and  so  took 
Ihemboth. 

As  tho  Pdoponneskn  war  was  drawn  oat  to  a 
great  length,  the  Athenleus,  after  their  overthrow 
In  6icily,  sow  their  fleets  driven  oat  of  the  sea,  and 
themselves  upon  the  voige  ef  ruin.  Bat  Alcilii- 
ndcs,  on  his  return  from  banbhrnent,  applied  falm- 
•elf  to  remedv  this  evH,  and  soon  made  snch  a 
dbange,  that  the  Athenians  wen  onoe  mors  equal 
In  navai  conflicts  to  the  Laoedemonlaas.  Hare- 
«pon,  the  Lacedamoniaas  began  to  be  afraid  In 
their  turn;  and  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
dottbie  diligence;  and  as  they  saw  it  required  an 
able  general,  as  well  as  great  prepantions,  they 
gave  the  command  at  sea  to  Lysanaer.* 

When  he  came  to  Ephesua,  he  found  that  city 
well  inclined  to  the  Lacednmonians,  but  in  a  bad 
tondilion  as  to  its  internal  policy,  and  in  danger 
of  falling  into  the  barbarous  mannen  of  the  Per- 
sians; because  it  was  near  Lydia,  and  the  king's 
lieutenants  often  visited  it  Lysander,  therefore, 
having  fixed  his  quarters  there,  ordered  all  his 
store-ships  tn  be  brought  into  their  harbor,  and 
built  a  dock  for  bis  gaJleys.  By  these  meand  he 
fllled  their  port  with  merchants,  their  market  with 
business,  and  their  houses  and  shops  with  money. 
00  that,  from  time  and  from  his  services,  Ephesns 
beran  to  conceive  hopes  of  that  greatness  and 
splendor  in  which  it  now  flourishes. 

As  soon  as  he  beard  that  Cyms  the  king's  son 
Was  arrived  at  Sardis,  he  went  thither  to  confer 
with  him,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  treachery 
of  Tisapherues.  That  viceroy  had  an  order  to  as- 
sliit  the  Lacedemonians,  and  to  destroy  the  naval 
force  of  the  Athenians;  but,  by  reason  of  his  par- 
tiality to  Alcibiades,  he  acted  with  no  vigor,  and 
■ent  such  poor  supplies,  that  the  fleet  was  almost 
mined.  Cyrus  was  very  glad  to  find  this  charge 
against  Tisaphemes,  knowing  him  to  Im  a  man  of 
bad  character  in  general,  andan  enemy  to  him  in 
particnlar.  By  this  and  die  rest  of  his  conversa- 
tion, bu  most  of  all  by  tiie  respect  and  attention 
which  !.d  paid  him,  Lysander  recommended  him- 
self to  the  young  prince,  and  engaged  him  to 
prosecute  the  war.  When  the  Lacedemonian 
was  going  to  take  his  leave,  Cyrus  desired  him, 
at  an  entertainment  provided  on  that  occasion,  not 
to  refuse  the  marks  of  his  regard,  bnt  to  ask  some 
favor  of  him.  *<  As  you  are  so  very  kind  to  me,'* 
said  Lysander,  **I  beg  yon  would  add  an  oMui  to 
the  Seamen's  pay,  so  that  instead  of  three  oboU  a 
day,  they  may  have  four."  Cyms,  charmed  with 
this  generous  answer,  made  him  a  present  of  ten 
thousand  pieces  of  gold.    Lysander  employed  the 


money  to  Ineietm  the  wagas  of  Iris  1 
this  encouragement  In  a  abort  tfane  slnaovt  t 
the  enemy's  stiips.  For  great  nnmben 
to  him«  when  they  know  they  should  lamwe  better 
pay;  and  those  who  rsmainod^  beeamne  indoSent 
and  umtlDous,  and  gmTe  their  'offioesw  eosi'iuitai 
troiibie.  But  though  Lysander  had  tlaaas  drmixied 
and  weakened  his  adTorsaries,  he  was  stfnid  t« 
risk  a  naval  engagement,  knowing  Alcilsiades  not 
only  to  be  a  comnumder  of  eztraordiaary  atbiiitaesi, 
but  to  have  the  advantage  in  number  af  siiips,  as 
well  as  to  iMive  been  snccesafol  in  ail  the  belt  if  fan 
had  fought,  whether  by  sea  or  land. 

However,  when  Alcibiades  was  gone  from  Sa- 
mos  to  Pliocea,  and  had  left  the  commwiKJ  of  tiie 
fleet  to  his  pilot  Antiochus  the  pilot,  to  iiaral  C  Ly- 
sander, and  show  his  own  bravery,  sailed  to  the  hn- 
bor  of  fiphesos  with  two  galleysonly,  where  be  hail* 
od  tlie  Lacedemonian  fleet  with  a  great  deal  of  noiae 
aAdlaBghter,andpasBed  bytathemostinaojentipaa- 
Lysander,r 


*  In  the  first  y«ur  of  the  Bin»t7.«ichlh  Olfinpisdt  fbor      t  DmIot  nfsn  tlila  to  the  Dorias  wsde.    Bvt 
hasdnd  and  six  yean  before  Christ.  I  ssaasn  hsd  a  shapUoitir  ia  thns,  as  wall  as  ths  1 


ner  Imttpfinabte.  Lysander,  resenting  the  affroiit,jn»K 
a  few  efliis  ships  under  sail,  and  gave  dmae.  Bat 
when  he  saw  the  Athenians  come  to  support  Antio- 
ehus«  he  called  up  mora  of  his  galleya,  and  at  last  the 
action  became  ^neral.  Lysander  gained  the  vic- 
tory, took  fifteen  ahlas,  and  erected  a  trophj. 
Hereupon  the  people  of  Athens,  inoensed  at  Ak^ 
blades,  took  the  command  from  lilm;  aaciy  as 
ho  found  lilraself  slighted  and  oensnred  by  Che 
army  at  Samoa  too,  he  quitted  it,  and  wlthdzew  to 
Chersoneens.  This  battle,  though  not  conaideFa- 
Ue  in  itself,  was  raado  so  by  the  ndafortniMS  of 
Alcibiadeo. 

Lysander  now  fnrited  to  £pheoas  the  boldeet 
and  most  enterprising  inhabitants  of  the  Gredi 
cities  in  Asia,  and  sowed  among  them  the  needs 
of  those  aristocratical  forms  of  governroejit  which 
afterward  took  place.  He  encouraged  them  to  en- 
ter into  associatlona,  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  Co 
politics,  upon  promise  that  when  Alliens  was  onee 
subdued,  the  popular  government  In  their  cities 
too  should  be  dissolved,  and  the  administration 
vested  in  them.    His  actions  gave  them  a  confi- 
dence in  his  promise.    For  those  who  were  alrea- 
dy attached  to  him  by  friendahlp  or  the  rights  of 
hospitality,  he  advanced  to  the  highest  honon 
and  employments;  not  scrupling  to  join  with  tiftn 
in  any  act  of  fraud  or  oppression,  to  satisfy  their 
OTarice  and  ambition.    So  that  every  one  endear- 
ored  to  Ingratiate  himself  with  Lysander;  to  him 
they  paid  their  court;  they  fixed  their  hearts  upon 
him;  penuaded  that  nothing  was  too  great  for 
them  to  expect,  while  he  had  the  management  ef 
afllkira.    Hence  it  was,  that  from  the  first  they 
looked  with  an  ill  eye  on  Callicratidaay  who  sae- 
ceeded  him  in  the   command    of  the  fleet:  and 
thongh  'they  afterward  found  him  the  best  and 
roost  upright  of  men,  they  were  not  satisfied  with 
his  conduct,  which  they  thought  had  too  much  of 
the  Doricf  plainness  and  sincerity.  It  is  tnte,  they 
admired  the  virtue  of  Calltcratldas,  as  they  would 
tile  beauty  of  some  hero's  statue;  bnt  tliey  wanted 
the  countenance,  the  indulgence,  and  soppiMt  they 
had  ezperieneed  in  Lysander,  insomuch  that  when 
he  left  them,  they  were  quite  dejected,  and  melted 
into  tears. 

Indeed  he  took  every  method  be  conld  think  of 
to  strengthen  their  aventon  to  Callicretidas.  He 
even  sent  back  to  Sardis  the  ranainder  of  the 
nMMwy  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for  the  sap* 
viy  of  the  fleet;  and  bade  ills  soooessor  go  and  vk 
for  it*  as  he  had  done#  or  contrlva  some  other 


flMlM 
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jMBs  llv  ibm  aninlnaiiM  of  hto  f •icao.    And 
ijlbfenhp  was  apon  tbe  point  of  saiUntf,  he  made 
'ftli  dedamtion,  **  1  deliver  to  you  a  fleet  that  te 
tfiti^aa  of  the   mm."    Callicratidas,  willing  to 
ibom  the  iiwolencae   and  vanity  of  his  boost,  said, 
"Why  do  not  yoa   then  take  Samoa  on  the  left, 
•ad  saO  ronnd  to  Miletus,  and  deliver  the  fleet  to 
me  Ihere?  for  we  neod  not  be  afraid  of  paeslDg  by 
oar  eDemiea  in   that  island  if  we  are  masters  of 
tbe  seas.^'     Lysaoder  made  only  this  superficial 
aasvtr,  '*Yoa  have  the  command  of  the  ships,  and 
not  I;  **  and  inamedlately  set  sail  for  Peloponnesus. 
Caliicnitidaa  was  left  in  great  difficulUes.    For 
be  luid  not  brought  money  from  home  with  him, 
•or  did  be  cbooae  to  raise  contributions  from  tbe 
citieg,  which  were  already  ^iistressed.    Thit   only 
v\y  left,  therefore,  was  to  go,  as  Lysander  had 
doae,  and  beg  it  of  the  king's  lieutenants.     And 
BO  oae  was  more   unfit  for  such  an  office,  than  a 
Bsa  of  his  free  and  great  spirit,  who  tl)onght  any 
la»  that  Grecians  might  sustain  from  Grecians, 
Diefenble  to  an  abject  attendance  at  the  doors  of 
tarbarians.  Who   bad  indeed  a  freat  deal  of  gold, 
but  netbing  else  to  boasft  of.    Necessity,  however, 
forced  him  Into  Lydia;  where  he  went  directly  to 
the  palace  of  Cyrus,   and    bade  the  porters  tell 
biin.   thai   CalUcratidas,   tbe    Spartan    admiral, 
deared  to  speak  to  him.       **  Stranger,"  said  one 
of  the  felk>w8,  **  Cyms  is  not  at  leisure;  be  is 
diinkiag."    "  Tis  very  well,'*  said  Callicratidas, 
vith  great  simplicity,  "I  will  wait  here  until  he 
bssdoae."    But  when  be  found  that  these  peo- 
ple c<»fildn<ed  him  aa  a  rastic,  and  only  laughed 
at  him,  be  went  away*     Me  came  a  second  time, 
and  could  not  gain  admittance.     And  now  he 
coaldbMr  U  na  iDugrer,  but  returned  to  Ephesus, 
venting  czecntioBS  against  those  who  first  cring- 
sd  to  the  barkariana,  and  taught  them  to  be  inso- 
Wat  oa  account  of  their  wealth.     At  theiame 
time  be  protested,  tiiat  as  soon  as  he  was  got  back 
to  Spsrta,  he  would  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
iceoncile  the  Grecians  among  themselves,  and  to 
Biake  them  formidable  to   the  barbarians,  instead 
•f  their  pooriy  petitioning  those  people  for  aasist- 
aacesf^sst  each  other.    But  this  Callksrattdas, 

Cho  had  sentiments  eo  worthy  of  a  Spartan,  and 
bofia  point  of  justice,  magnanimity,  and  valor, 
«M  eqosl  to  the  beotof  the  GYeeks,  fielL  aoon 
sfterin  asea  fight  at  Arginuse,  where  he  lost  tbe 

AlEiin  being  now  in  a  declining  condition,  the 
eonJedentes  sent  an  embassy  to  ^rta,  to  desire 
flat  the  command  of '  the  navy  might  be  re- 
itoi«d  to  Lysander,  promising    to  support  the 
eaoie  with  much  greater  vigor,  if  he  bad  the  dl- 
netWn  of  it    Cyrus,  too,  made  the  saoM  requi- 
ntioa.  Bat  as  the  law  forbade  the  same  person  to 
bedMsea  admiial  twice,  and  yet  the  Lacedomou- 
isDs  wen  willing  to  oblige  their  allies,  they  vest- 
ed a  nominal  command  in  one  Aracus,  while  Ly- 
■uder,  who  was  called  lieutenant,  had  the  power. 
am  arrival  was  very  agreeable  to    those  who 
i»d,  ST  wwtad  to  have,  the  chief  authoritv  in 
the  Asiatic  cities:  for  he  had   long  given   them 
hopes,  that  the  democracy  would  be  abolished, 
wd  the  goTernmeut  devolve  entirely  upon  them. 
As  for  those  who  loved  aa  open  and  generous 
pw«sding,  when  ihey  compared  Lyaander  and 
UttwiaUdaa,  the  former  appeared  only  a  man  of 
aaftandanbtilty,  who  directed  his  operations  by 
tntof  aitfal  expedients,  and  measured  the  value 
«t  jaAke  by  the  advantage  it  brought:  who,  in 
•wt,  thon^t  interest  the  thing  of  superior  ex- 
whnee,  and  that  nature  had  made  no  difTerence 
wwean  troth  and  falsehood,  but  either  was  re- 
'  ihyilsoae.  When  be  was  told,  it  did 


■ot  becomo  tht  dtow— dmli  of  HamlM  to  adopl 
sBch  artful  expedients,  be  turned  it  off  with  a 
jest,  and  said,  <*  Where  the  lion's  skin  Halls  shoH, 
it  must  be  eked  oat  with  the  fox's." 

There  was  a  xemarkable  Instance  of  this  rabtll* 
ty  in  bis  behavior  at  Miletus.  His  fHends  and 
others  with  whom  he  had  connections  there,  who 
had  promised  to  abolish  the  popular  government) 
and  to  drive  out  all  that  favored  it,  had  changed 
their  mitfds,  and  reconciled  tliemselvea  to  their  g 
adversaries.  In  public  he  pretended  to  rejoice  at 
the  event,  and  to  cement  the  union;  but  in  pri* 
vate  he  loaded  tliem  with  reproaches,  and  excited 
them  to  attack  the  commona.  However,  whea 
he  knew  the  tumult  was  be|^n,  he  antered  tb^ 
city  in  haste,  and  running  up  to  the  leaders  of  the 
sedition,  gave  them  a  severe  reprimand,  and 
threatened  to  punish  them  in  an  exemplary  mann«r« 
At  the  same  time,  he  desired  the  people  to  be  peiw 
fectly  easy,  and  to  fear  no  farther  disturbanoo 
while  he  was  there.  In  all  which  he  acted  onlf 
like  an  artful  dissembler,'  to  binder  the  heads  of 
the  plebeian  party  from  quitting  the  city,  and  to 
make  sure  of  their  beiag  put  to  the  sword  thero^ 
Accordingly,  there  was  not  a  man  that  trusted  to 
ills  honor,  who  did  not  lose  his  Hie. 

There  is  a  saying,  too,  of  Lysander's,  record- 
ed by  AndrocUdes,  which  shown  the  little  regaid ' 
he  had  for  oaths:  «  Children,"  he  said,  "  were  to 
be  cheated  with  cockalls,  and  men  with  oaths.** 
In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  Poiycrateo, 
of  Samoa;  though  it  ill  became  a  general  of  aa 
army  to  imitate  a  tyrant,  and  waa  unworthy  of  a 
Lacedsmonian  to  bold  tlie  gods  in  a  more  con* 
tamptible  light  than  even  his  enemies.  For  bo 
who  overreaches  by  a  false  oath,  declares  that  ho 
fears  his  enemy,  but  despises  his  God. 

Cyrus,  having  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardts,  pre- 
sented him  with  great  sums,  and  promised  morsb 
Nay,  to  show  how  high  lie  was  in  his  favor,  ho 
went  so  far  as  to  assure  him,  that,  if  his  father 
would  give  him  nothing,  he  would  supply  him 
out  of  his  own  fortune;  and  if  everything  eloo 
failed,  he  would  melt  down  the  very  throne  oa 
which  be  sat  when  he  administered  justtee,  and 
which  was  all  of  massy  gold  and  silver.  And 
when  he  went  to  attend  his  father  in  Media,  bo 
assigned  him  the  tribute  of  the  towns,  and  put  Uio 
care  of  his  whole  province  in  his  hands.  At 
partinr  he  embraced,  and  entreated  him  not  to  eft- 
gage  the  Athenians  at  sea  before  his  return,  be- 
cause he  intended  to  bring  with  him  a  great  fleet 
out  of  Phflsnicia  and  Cilicia. 

After  the  departure  of  tbe  prince,  Lysander  did 
not  choose  to  fight  the  enemy,  who  were  not  in- 
ferior to  him  in  force,  nor  yet  to  lie  idle  with  such 
a  number  of  ships,  and  therefore  he  cruised  about 
and  reduced  some  islands.  JSgina  and  Salamio 
he  pillaged;  and  ft>om  thence  sailed  to  Attica, 
where  he  waited  on  Agis,  who  v^as  come  down 
from  Decelea  to  the  coaist,  to  show  his  land  forceo 
what  a  powerful  navy  there  wras,  whfch  gave 
them  the  command  of  the  seas  in  a  n^nner  they 
could  not  have  expected.  Lysander,  ho#ever, 
seeing  the  Athenians  in  chase  of  him,  steered 
another  way  back  through  tbe  blends  to  Asla^— 
As  he  found  tbe  Hellespont  unguarded,  he  attack- 
ed Lampaacun  by  sea,  while  Thorax  made  an  as- 
sault upon  it  by  land;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  city  was  taken,  and  the  nlnnder  given  to  tho 
troops.  In  the  meantime  the  Athenian  fieett 
which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships, 
had  advanced  to  Eleus,  a  city  in  the  Chersone- 
sas.  There  getting  Intellieenee  that  Lampsaeuo 
was  lost,  they  sailed  immedlatalir  to  Sestos;  wlieia 
tliey  took  in  proviaioos,  and  tboa  pioooodod  to 
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jEgM  Fotemof.  They  iron  now  jnst  oppotito 
the  enemy,  who  etiti  \ty  et  anchor  near  Lampia- 
eni.  The  Athenians  were  under  the  oommand 
of  several  oflScers,  among  whom  Philocies  was 
one;  the  same  who  persuaded  the  people  to  make 
m  decree  that  the  prisoners  of  war  should  have 
their  right  thumbs  cut  off,  that  they  might  be  dis- 
abled from  handling  a  pike,  but  still  be  aerrice- 
nbie  at  the  oars. 

For  the  present  they  ail  went  to  rest,  in  hopes 
of  coming  to  an  action  next  day.  But  Lysander 
had  another  design.  He  commanded  the  seamen 
and  pilots  to  go  on  board,  as  if  be  intended  to 
fight  at  break  of  day.  These  were  to  wait  in  si- 
lence for  orders,^  the  land  forces  were  to  form  on 
the  shore,  and  watch  the  signal.  At  sunrise  the 
AUienians  drew  op  in  a  Hue  directly  before  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  gave  the  challenge.  Ly- 
nnder,  though  he  hao  manned  his  ships  over 
Bight,  and  stood  facing  the  enemy,  did  not  ac- 
cept of  it  On  the  contrary,  he  sent  orders  by 
his  pinnaces  to  those  ships  that  were  in  the  van, 
aot  to  stir,  but  to  keep  the  line  without  making 
the  least  motion.  In  the  evening,  when  the 
AUienians  retired,  he  would  not  sufier  one  man  to 
land,  nntil  two  or  three  galleys  which  he  had  sent 
to  look  out,  returned  with  an  account  that  the 
enemy  were  disembarked.  Next  morning  they 
arranged  themselves  in  the  same  manner,  and  the 
nke  was  practiced  a  day  or  two  longer.  This 
nade  the  Athenians  very  confident;  they  consid- 
ered their  adversaries  as  a  dastardly  set  of  men, 
who  durst  not  quit  their  station. 

Meanwhile,  Aiciblades,  who  lived  in  a  castle  of 
his  own  in  the  Ghersonesus,  rode  to  the  Athenian 
camp,  and  represented  to  the  generals  two  mate- 
rial errors  they  had  committed.  The  first  was, 
that  they  had  stationed  their  ships  near  a  danger- 
oBs  and  naked  shore:  the  other,  that  they  were 
■0  far  from  Sestos,  from  whence  they  were  forced 
to  fetch  all  their  provisions.  He  told  them,  it 
was  their  business  to  sail  to  the  port  of  Sestos, 
without  loss  of  time;  where  they  would  be  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  enemy  who  were  watch- 
ing their  opportunity  with  an  army  commanded 
by  one  man,  and  so  well  disciplined  that  they 
would  execute  his  orders  upon  the  least  signal. — 
llieoe  were  the  lessons  he  gave  them,  but  they 
did  not  regard  him.  Nay,  Tydeus  said,  with 
m  air  of  contempt,  **  Yon  are  not  general,  now, 
but  we.*'  Alcibiades  even  suspected  some  treach- 
ery, and  therefore  withdrew. 

On  the  fifth  day,  when  the  Athenians  had  ofTer- 
•d  battle,  they  returned,  as  usual,  in  a  careless 
and  disdainful. manner.  Upon  this,  Lysander  de- 
tached some  galleys  to  observe  them;  and  ordered 
the  oflicerB,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Athenians 
landed,  to  sail  back  as  fast  as  possible;  and 
when  thev  were  come  half  way,  to  lift  np  a  bra- 
■en  shield  at  the  head  of  each  ship,  as  a  signal  for 
him  to  advance.  He  then  sailed  through  all  the 
Une,  and  gave  instructions  to  the  captains  and 
pilots  to  liave  all  their  men  in  good  order,  as  well 
nariners  at  soldiers;  and,  when  the  signal  was 
given,  to  -push  forward  with  the  utmost  vigor 
against  the  enemy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
i&nal  appeared  the  trumpet  sounded  in  the  admi- 
ral galley,  the  ships  began  to  mo?e  on,  and  the 
lancT  forces  hastened  along  the  shore  to  seiae  the 
promontory.  The  space  between  the  two  conti- 
nents in  that  place  la  fifteen  furlongs,  which  was 
soon  overshot  by  the  diligence  and  spirits  of  the 
rowers.  Conou,  the  Athenian  general,  was  the 
first  that  descried  them  from  land,  and  hastened 
to  get  bl>  men  on  board.  Sensible  of  the  Impend- 
(ng  danger*  some  he  eommandMl«  some  he  an- 


tnated,  and  other*  he  foieed  Intotiie  afaipa.  Bt 
all  his  endeavors  were  in  vain.  His  men,  not  ta 
the  least  expecting  a  aurprise,  were  dispersed  up 
and  down,  some  in  the  market-place,  some  in 
the  field;  some  were  asleep  in  their  tents,  and 
some  preparing  their  dinner.  All  this  was  owing 
to  the  inexperience  of  their  commanders,  which 
had  made  them  quite  regardless  of  what  might 
happen.  The  shouts  and  the  noise  of  the  enemy 
rushing  on  to  the  attack  were  now  heard,  when 
Conou  fled  with  eiffht  ships,  and  escaped  to  Eva- 

Jroras,  king  of  Cyprus.  The  Peloponnesiana 
ell  upon  the  rest,  took*  those  that  were  empty, 
and  disabled  the  others,  as  the  Athenians  were 
embarking.  Their  soldiers,  coming  unarmed,  and 
in  a  straggling  manner  to  defend  the  ships,  per- 
ished iu  the  attempt,  and  those  that  fled  wen 
slain  by  that  part  of  tkie  enemy  which  bad  land* 
ed.  Lysander  took  three  thousand  prisoners,  and 
aeized  the  whole  fleet,  except  the  sacred  galley 
called  Peralos,  and  those  that  escaped  with  Co- 
non.  When  he  had  fastened  the  captive  galley* 
to  his  own,  and  plundered  the  camp,  he  returned 
to  Lampsacus,  accompanied  with  the  flutes  and 
songs  or  triumph.  This  great  action  coat  him  bat 
little  blood;  in  one  hour  he  pnt  an  end  to  a  long 
and  tedious  war,*  which  had  been  diversified  be- 
yond all  others  by  an  incredible  variety  of  eventa. 
This  cruel  war,  which  had  occasioned  so  many 
battles,  appeared  in  such  different  forma,  pro- 
duced such  Ticisaitudes  of  fortune,  and  destroyed 
more  generals  than  all  the  wars  of  Greece  put  t<H 
gether,  was  terminated  by  tlie  conduct  ana  capa- 
city of  one  man.  Some,  therefore,  esteemed  II 
the  efiect  of  a  divine  interpoaition.  ,  There  were 
those  who  said,  that  the  stars  of  Castor  and  Pol- 
lux appeared  on  each  side  of  the  helin  of  Lysan- 
der's  ship,  when  he  first  set  ont  against  the  Athe- 
nians. Others  thought  that  a  stone  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  opinion,  fell  from  heaven* 
was  an  omen  of  this  overthrow.  It  fell  at  JEfot 
Potamos,  and  was  of  a  prodigious  sfase.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Ghersonesus,  hold  it  in  great  venera- 
tion, and  show  it  to  this  day.f  It  is  said  that  An* 
axagoras  had  foretold,  that  one  of  those  bodies 
which  are  fixed  in  the  vault  of  heaven  would  on» 
day  be  loosened  by  some  shock  or  convulsion  of 
the  whole  machine,  and  fall  to  the  earth.  For 
he  taught  that  the  stars  are  not  now  In  the  place* 
where  they  were  originally  formed;  that  being  of 
a  stony  substance,  and  heavy,  the  light  they  give 
is  caused  only  by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of 
the  ether;  and  that  they  are  carried  along,  and 
kept  in  their  orbits,  by  the  rapid  motion  of  the 
heavens,  which  from  the  beginning,  when  tho 
cold  ponderous  bodies  were  separated  from  the 
rest,  hindered  them  from  falling. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  probable  opinion, 
which  holds,  that  falling  stars  are  not  emanations 
or  detached  parts  of  the  elementary  fire,  that  g* 
out  the  moment  they  are  kindled;  nor  yet  a  quan- 
tity of  air  bursting  out  from  some  compression, 
and  taking  fire  in  ue  upper  region;  but  that  they 
are  really  heavenly  bodies,  which,  from  some  re- 
laxation of  the  rapidity  of  their  motion,  or  bv 
some  irregular  concussion,  are  loosened,  and  fall, 
not  so  much  upon  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe, 
as  into  tlie  ocean,  which  is  the  reason  that  their 
substance  is  seldom  seen. 

Damachus,^  however.  In  his  treatise  concerning 

*  This  WW  hftd  lasted  lw«ntv-ieTen  yean. 

t  This  victory  was  f  ainod  tae  fonrtit  y«ar  of  iIm  aiooty 
third  Olympiad,  Ibor  hondred  and  tht—  yoan  befera  tl»e 
birth  of  Christ.  And  it  ii  pretendad  thai  Anaxaforaa  had 
daliveicd  hii  ncedictioa  aizty'two  yean  bafora  tfaa  battle* 
Plui,  xi.  58. 

t  Not  Oaaaehas,  bat  Diaauchas  of  FtotM,  a  vsiy  Ma 
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illw«plaiMi«f  Aauttforas.  He 
,  tkmi  for  wventy-fiTe  cbys  Comther,  before 
flioae  fell,  them  ww  bmb  in  the  heayeDs  a 
_      body  of  fire,  liko  an  f  nflunod  doiid,  not  fixed 
ft»  one  piaee,  bat  carried  this  way  aDd  that  with  a 
IvakAii  aad  irrpgnlar  motion;  ami  ttiat  by  its  vio- 
Ifldit  aigitalion,  aeveiml  fiery  fnigmenta  were  forced 
€nnii  It,  which  were  impelled  in  variooe  directions, 
and  <larted  with  tlie  celerity  and  brightnea  of  so 
many  frUinip  stara.    After  thie  body  was  fallen  In 
tba  Chetaoao—fl,  aad  the  inliabitanta,  reco?ered 
frwwB    their  terror,  aewmbled  to  see  it,  they  conld 
fisid  BO  iuflammabie  matter,  or  tlie  least  sign  of 
&e,  bat  a  real  stone,  which,  tiioaKh  large,  was 
aocbiag  to  the  aiae  of  that  fiery  globe  they  had 
•eea  in  tiif  aky,  bat  appeared  only  as  a  bit  emm- 
Ued  from  it.    It  is  pfauo  that  Damaehus  must  have 
very  indalgent  readers,  if  this  account  of  hUi  gains 
credit.    If  it  is  a  trae  one,  it  absolalely  refates 
\hoee  who  aay,  tbat  this  stone  was  nothing  bat  a 
reck  rent  by  a  tempest  from  tlie  top  of  a  moan- 
MSf  wliich,  after  being  borne  for  some  time  In 
tba  air  by  a  whirlwind,  settled  in  the  finit  place 
wfaero  the  violence  of  tliat  abated.    Perhaps,  at 
last,  this  phenomenon,  which  continued  so  many 
day*,  wan  a  real  globe  of  fire;  and  when  that 
globe  caaie  to  disperse  and  draw  toward  extinc- 
tion, it  might  canse  snch  a  change  in  the  air,  and 
prodoee   soch  a  violent  whiriwlud,  as  tore  the 
•toae   from  its  native  bed,  and  dashed  it  on  the 
plain.     But  tiwoe  are  diacussions  that  belong  to 
writings  of  another  nature. 

Whea  ttie  tluee  thousand -Athenian  prisoners 
were  condemned  l»y  the  council  to  die,  Lysander 
called  Philoclea,  one  of  the  genenis,  and  asked 
him  what  punishment  he  thought  he  deserved, 
wlio  had  gircu  his  citiaens  such  crael  advice  with 
napeet  to  the  Greeks.  Philocles,  undismayed  by 
hia  miafortanca,  made  answer,  '*  Do  not  start  a 
question  wliere  there  is  no  judge  to  decide  it;  but 
now  yon  are  a  conqueror,  proceed  as  you  would 
hav«  been  proceeded  with,  had  yon  been  con- 
quered." After  this  he  bathed,  aud  dressed  liim- 
sdf  la  a  rich  robe,  and  then  led  his  countrymen 
to  execation,  being  the  fint,  according  to  Theo- 
pbrastn?,  who  offered  his  neck  to  the  ax. 

Lysander  next  visited  the  maritime  towns,  and 
ord^d  all  the  Athenians  he  found,  upon  pain  of 
death  to  repair  to  Atliena  His  design  was,  that 
the  crowds  he  dreve  into  the  city  might  soon 
eccadon  a  famine,  and  so  prevent  the  trouble  of  a 
\nig  siege,  which  must  have  been  the  case,  if  pro- 
visiona  had  been  plentiful.  Wherever  he  came, 
he  abolished  the  democratic  and  other  forms  of 
government,  and  set  up  a  Lacedemonian  governor, 
ealied  tfarMotfes,  assisted  by  ten  Archons,  who 
were  to  be  drawn  from  the  societies  he  established. 
These  changes  he  made  as  he  sailed  about  at  his 
leisuRf  not  only  in  the  enemy's  cities,  but  in 
those  of  his  allies,  and  by  this  means  in  a  manner 
engrossed  to  himself  the  principality  of  all  Greece. 
For  in  appointing  govemore  he  had  no  regard  to 
ftmily  or  opulence,  but  chose  them  from  among 
his  own  friends,  or  out  of  the  brotherhoods  he 
had  erected,  and  invested  them  with  full  power  of 
Bfe  and  death.  He  even  assisted  in  person,  at 
exeeutlona,  and  drove  out^Il  Uiat  opposed  his 
frieads  and  favorites.  ThuAe  gave  the  Greeks  a 
very  indifferent  specimen  of  the  Lacedemonian 
government.     Therefore,  Theopompus,*  the  co- 

iNi  writer,  mad  IgBoraat  of  the  nwtbcmttict:  in  which,  as 
vtll  M  hiatoiy,  ho  preMnded  to  gimt  kaowlcdg*.  Str$tb. 
lb.  i. 

*  Mmtas  shows,  fiiMB  a  iMMtg*  \n  Theodoras  Metoehi. 
IM,  thai  we  slKwld  raaJ  ber«  TktopompUM  tkt  kUtmrim,  in- 
Mider  flispasqiag  tte  cmdc  wriitr. 


mie  writer,  was  voder  a  gnat  mistake,  when  ha 
compared  the  Lacedemonhins  to  vintners,  who  at 
first  gave  Greece  a  delightful  draught  of  liberty, 
but  afterward  daabed  the  wine  with  vinegar.  The 
draught  from  tiie  beginning  waadlssgreeable  and 
bitter;  for  Lyaander  not  only  took  the  adminUh 
tration  out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  com* 
poaed  his  oligarchies  of  the  boldest  and  most  fae- 
tious  of  the  cilisens. 

When  he  had  dispatched  this  business,  which 
did  not  take  up  any  long  time,  he  sent  messen- 
gen  to  Lacedemon,  with  an  account  that  he  was 
returning  with  two  hundred  ships.  He  went, 
however,  to  Attica,  where  he  joined  the  kings 
Agis  aod  Pausauias,  In  expectation  of  Uie  immo- 
diite  surrender  of  Atliens.  But  finding  that  tiid 
Aihenians  made  a  vigorous  defense,  be  crossed 
over  again  to  Asia.  There  he  made  the  same 
alteration  in  the  government  of  cities,  and  set  up 
his  decemvirete,  after  having  sacrificed  in  each 
city  a  nnmber  of  people,  and  forced  othen  to  quit 
tieir  country.  As  for  the  8amhin8,e  he  expelled 
them  all,  and  delivered  their  towns  to  the  persona 
whom  they  had  baniahed.  And  when  ne  iwd 
taken  Sestos  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
he  drove  out  the  Sestiaus  too,  and  divided  l>oth 
the  city  and  territory  among  his  pilots  and  boat- 
swaina  This  was  the  firet  step  of  his  which  the 
Lacedemonians  disapproved:  they  annulled  what 
he  had  done,  and  restored  the  Seetians  to  their 
country.  But  in  other  respects  the  Grecians  were 
well  satisfied  with  Lysander's  conduct  They  saw 
with  pleasure  the  .£ginete  recovering  their  city, 
of  which  they  had  long  been  dispossened,  and  the 
Melians  and  Scioneans  re-established  by  himt 
while  the  Atttenians  were  driven  out,  and  gave 
up  their  claims. 

By  this  time,  hd  was  informed  that  Athens  was 
greatly  distressed  with  famine;  upon  which  he 
sailed  to  the  Pireus,  and  obliged  the  city  to  sui^ 
render  at  discretion.  The  I^cedemonians  say, 
that  Lysander  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  ^ktri 
In  these  words, "  Athens  is  Uken;*'  to  which  thev 
returned  this  answer,  « If  it  is  taken,  that  is  suf- 
ficient." But  this  was  only  an  invention  to  make 
the  matter  look  more  plausible.  The  real  decree 
of  the  ^Aori .ran  thus:  "The  Lacedemoniani 
have  come  to  theae  resolutions:  You  shall  pull 
down  the  Pireus  and  the  long  walls;  quit  all  tho 
cities  you  are  possessed  of,  aud  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  Attica.  On  these  conditions  you  shall 
have  peace,  provided  you  pay  what  is  reasonable, 
and  restore  the  exiles.f  As  for  the  nnmber  of 
ships  von  are  to  keep,  you  must  comply  with 
the  ordera  we  shall  give  you." 

The  Athenians  submitted  to  this  decree,  upon' 
the  advice  of  Theramenes,  the  son  of  Ancon4 
On  this  occasion  we  are  told,  Cleomenea,  one  of 
the  young  oreton,  thus  addressed  him:  "Dare 
you  go  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  Themisto- 
des,  by  delivering  up  those  walls  to  the  Laoede* 
monlans,  wh'^ch  he  built  in  defiance  of  them?  " 
Theramenes  answered,  **  Young  man,  I  do  not  in 
the  least  counteract  the  Intention  of  Themistocles; 
for  he  built  the  walls  for  the  preservation  of  tha 
ciUsens,  and  we  for  the  same  purpose  demolish 
them.     If  wails  only  could  make  a  city  happy 


*  These  things  did  not  bappea  la  the  ordei  they  era  ban 
related.  Bamos  wu  not  takan  naiil  a  eonsiderabla  tina 
afkar  tha  loaf  walls  of  Athaas  ware  dendiibad.  Zmeph, 
Hallan.ii. 

t  The  Laaadomottlans  kaaw  tbat  if  tha  Athenian  axilss 
wara  raitored,  tbaj  woald  ba  friends  and  partisans  of  tbaliat 
and  if  thaj  were  not  lastarad,  they  shonld  have  a  pnteal 
for  distfaesiaf  tha  Athaaiaaa  whea  they  phaiai. 

tOe/ 


PLUTARCH'S   LIVES 


Md  Me«M,  Spwta,  wUeh  Imi  MiM,  WMid  be  te 

BBhappieiit  in  the  world.'*     ' 

After  Lyaander  bad  takes  from  the  Atfaeniane 
all  their  ehipeoioept  twehre,  and  their  fortifica-* 
tions  wexe  deliYered  up  to  him,  hf  e&Ured  the  city 
OB  the  aixteentfa  of  the  mealh  Muayohioa  (April); 
the  very  day  they  had  overthrewn  the  barbarlaaa 
in  the  naval  fif  ht  at  Saiamie.  He  pieaently  aet 
birnseif  to  ehaage  their  form  of  govorament:  and 
fiudlDff  that  the  people  reaeatad  hie  propoaai»  he 
told  them,  ^  That  they  had  violated  the  terms  of 
their  capitalation;  for  their  walla  were  atill  atand- 
iBf ,  after  the  time  fixed  for  the  demoliahiDf  of  them 
was  paesed;  aud  that,  aiace  they  had  broken  the 
firat  articlea,  they  must  expect  new  ones  ftom  the 
oonneU."  Some  aay,  he  really  did  propoee,  in  the 
council  of  the  allies,  to  reduoe  tiie  AthenlaBS  to 
slavery;  and  that  Erianthus,  a  Tbebaa  officer, 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  olty  ahould  be  le- 
veled with  the  groond,  aad  the  spot  on  which  it 
stood  tarned  to  pastarage. 

Afterward,  however,  when  the  geneial  offieen 
met  at  an  eatertainraeat,  a  musician  of  Phocis 
happened  to  begin  a  cAsrat  in  the  Electra  of  Eu- 
ripides, the  first  lines  of  which  ate  these:— 

Unhappy  dftagliter  of  the  m%\.  Atrid«t, 
Thy  itrmw-orowii'd  palmo*  i  approtch. 

The  whole  company  were  greatly  moved  at  this 
incident,  aad  could  not  help  reflecting,  how  bar- 
barous a  thing  it  would  be  to  rase  that  noble  city, 
which  had  produced  so  many  great  and  iliaatrioBa 
men.  Lysander,  however,  fiiuiiug  the  Athenians 
entirely  in  his  power,  collected  the  mnsiciana  in 
the  city,  aud  having  joined  to  them  the  band  be- 
longing to  the  camp,  palled  down  the  walls  and 
burned  the  ships,  to  the  sound  of  their  instru- 
ments; while  the  confederates,  crowned  with 
flowenlfdanced,  and  hailed  the  day  as  the  fitat  of 
their  liberty. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  changed  the  form  of 
their  government,  appointing  thirty  archons  in 
the  city,  and  ten  in  the  Pireus,  and  placing  a  gar- 
rison in  the  citadel,  the  command  of  which  he 
gave  to  a  Spartan,  named  Callibius.  This  Cal- 
libius,  on  some  occasion  or  other,  lifted  up  his 
staff  to  strUie  Autolycas,  a  wrestler  whom  Aeno- 
phon  has  mentioned  In  his  8piipo9me$;  upon 
which  Autolycus  selaed  him  by  the  lege,  and 
threw  him  upon  the  ground.  Lysander,  instead 
of  resenting  this,  told  CalliUus,  by  way  of  repri- 
mand, "  tie  knew  not  thev  were  freemen  whom 
he  had  to  govern.'*  The  thirty  tyrants,  however, 
la  complalunoe  to  CaUibias,  soon  after  put  Au- 
tolycus to  death. 

-  JtyMBder,*  when  he  had  settled  these  afiairs, 
saUed  to  Thraccf  As  for  the  money  that  remain- 
ed in  his  co^rs,  the  crowns  and  otlier  presents, 
which  were  maay  and  very  consideralile,  as  may 
well  be  imagined,  since  his  power  was  so  exten- 
sive, and  he  was  in  a  manner  maaler  of  all  Greece, 
be  sent  them  to  Laoodemon  by  GFyiippAa,  who 
had  the  chief  command  in  Sicily.  Gylippus,  they 
tell  us,  opened  the  imgs  at  the  bottom,  and  took  a 
considerable  aum  out  of  each,  and  then  sewed 
them  up  again;  but  he  was  act  aware  that  in  every 
bag  there  was  a  note  which  gave  account  of  thie 
sum  it  contained.    As  soon  as  he  arrived  at  Sparta 

*  X«iioplHMi  Hiyt,  he  wMt  eow  amiBit  Samot. 
t  Plvureh  thoald  have  ncntieded  in  this  plaoe  the 
nwst  of  the  i»l«  ttf  Thatot,  and  in  what  a  chmI  ni 


hahftd  tbs  mom&f  ka  laid 
tiles  of  his  house,  and  then  deliveied  the  bags  ta 
the  Qiiart,  with  the  seals  entire.  Thev  opaned 
them,  and  counted  the  money,  bat  foand  tiiat  Ika 
sums  differed  from  the  bills.  At  this  they  were 
not  a  iittle  embanmased,  until  a  servant  of  Gylipp 
pas  told  them  enigmatically, '^mat  number  of 
owls  roosted  in  the  Ceramtens.*^'  Most  of  the 
coin  then  bore  the  impression  of  an  owl,  in  respeot. 
to  the  Athenians. 

GyUppus,  having  sullied  his  former  great  and 
glorious  actlona  fay  so  base  and  unworthy  a  deed* 
quitted  Lacedmnon.  On  this  occasion,  in  parti* 
cular,  the  wiseat  among  the  Spartans  observed 
the  influence  of  monev,  wtiich  could  corrupt  nol 


Lj*%nd9T,  contrary  to  hts  solann  promite,  maitacred  rach 
er  the  inhsbitaatt  aa'bad  boen  in  the  interott  ef  Ath«b«. 
This  ia  ralated  hy  Polyanna.  Bet  a*  Plntaioh  tells  at  af- 
•arwaid  that  he  bahaved  in  thi«  manner  to  the  Miletiaaa, 
perhaps  the  sCary  is  the  sane,  aad  there  may  be  a  mistake 
sa^  lathe  names. 


only  the  meanest  but  the  most  respectable  cittiensy 
and  therefore  were  very  warm  in  their  reflections 
upon  Lysander  for  introducing  it  They  insisted, 
too,  that  the  i^pAsrt  should  send  oat  all  the  silver 
and  gokl,  as  evUsdestractive  in  the  proportion  they 
were  alluring. 

In  puxsaance  of  this,  a  council  was  called,  and 
a  decree  proposed  by  Sciraphidas,  as  Theopompaa 
writes,  or,  according  to  Ephoras,  by  Phloeidaa» 
"That  no  coin,  whether  of  gold  or  ailver,  ahould 
be  admitted  into  Sparta,  bat  that  they  should  nae 
the  money  that  iiad  loag  obtiiiied.*'  This  moaev 
was  of  iron,  dipped  in  vinegar,  while  it  was  re€ 
hot,  to  make  it  brittle  and  nnmalleable,  ao  that  It 
might  not  be  applied  to  any  other  use.  Beskie, 
it  was  heavy,  and  difficult  of  carriage,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  it  was  of  but  little  value.  Perhapa 
all  the  ancient  money  was  of  this  kind,  and  oon* 
slated  either  of  pieces  of  iron  or  brass,  which  from 
their  form  were  called  oMiset,  whence  we  hava 
still  a  quantity  of  small  money  called  oMt,8ix  of 
which  make  a  diradbaw  or  Mi^Mt  that  being  at 
much  as  the  hand  caa  contain. 

The  motion  for  sending  out  the  money  waa 
oppoaed  by  Lyaaader's  party,  aad  they  procured 
a  decree,  that  it  ahould  be  considered  aa  the  puirfie 
treasure,  that  it  should  be  a  capital  crime  to  con* 
vert  any  of  it  to  private  uses,  as  if  Lycurgas  ha/ 
l>een  afraid  of  the  money,  and  not  of  the  avarioa 
it  produces.  And  avarice  was  not  so  much  pre- 
vented by  forbidding  the  use  of  money  in  the  oooa» 
aions  of  private  persons,  as  it  was  encouraged  by 
ailowiag  it  in  the  public;  for  that  added  <lignity 
to  its  use,  and  excited  strong  desires  for  its  ao- 
^aiaition.  Indeed,  it  was  not  to  be  imagined^ 
that  while  it  waa  valued  in  public  it  would  ba 
despised  in  private,  or  that  what  they  found  so  ad- 
vantageous to  Ike  state  should  be  looked  upon  of 
no  ceacem  to  themeelvee.  On  the  contraiy,  it  ia 
plain,  that  caetoma  depeadlBg  upon  national  ia* 
stitu tions,  much  sooner  aflect  the  lives  and  man* 
ners  of  indivkluals,  tiian  the  errors  and  vices  of 
individuals  corrupt  a  whole  nation.  For,  when 
the  whole  Is  distempered,  the  parts  mu«t  b(f  afiect- 
ed  too;  but  when  the  disorder  subsists  only  in 
some  particttlar  parts.  It  may  be  corrected  and 
remedied  by  thsee  that  have  not  yet  received  the 
infection.  So  that  these  magistrates,  while  they 
set  guarda,  I  mean  law  and  fear  of  punishment, 
at  the  doors  of  the  citixens,  to  hinder  the  entranoa 
of  money,  did  not  keep  their  minds  untainted  with 
the  love  of  it;  they  aoher  inspired  that  love,  by 
exhibiting  wealth  an  great  and  amiable  thing. 
But  we  have  censnrMl  this  oondnct  of  theirs  ia 
another  plaoe. 

LymiKier,  out  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  erect* 
ed  at  Delphi  his  own  statue,  and  those  of  hii 
officers,  in  bran:  he  also  dedicated  in  gold  thd 


*  Ceramlcas  was  the  aaae  ef  a  plaoe  ia  Atheaa.  It  lihe» 
wise  sigalAat  the  tiUaf  ef  a  hease. 


LrSAlTBSU. 


«f  Cmttvm  and  Polhix,  wbteh  < 


diBMpp6a  wd  * 
tliB  iMttle  ot  liBactn.  The  gmlley  imMle 
tfftid  and  Wory.f  which  Cyros  »iit  in  congm- 
"  ^  »D  of  his  victory,  and  whfdii  was  two  oabiti 
M^  was  j>lae«d  in  the  tnaaiury  of  tlia  Bncldw  and 
da  AewntbiaiM.  Alezandrldea  of  Delphi  writea4 
^aC  Ly8Bn«ieir  depoelted  there  a  talent  of  sHTer, 
•fily-two  vnMmt  and  eleven  ffotert:  hot  thla  is  not 
^S'^eeafale  Co  the  aecQfinti  of  liii  poverty  we  have 
fxmn  all  Matoiians. 

ThMk^  Lyannder  had  now  attained  to  grreater 

p:^o««r  tfamn  «Dy  Grecian  before  him,  yet  the  pride 

^^  VvhixtmB  of  his  heart  exceeded  it    For  he 

^^s  the  fir«t  of  the  Grecians,  according  to  Dnris, 

Xa  'm^woi  aitan  were  erected  by  several  cities,  and 

WBBifiLcu  «ffersd,  as  to  a  god.^    To  Lysander  two 

IjmsB  were  first  sang,  one  of  which  began  tbns^ 

To  the  fuMd  leader  of  tlie  GraeiaD  band*. 
FnMB  8puta*«  aotple  j»Uiai!  tiBg  lo  paaa! 

Vif,  tbe  SamlanB  decreed  that  the  least  which 
iev  faad  aaed  to  celebrate  in  honor  of  Jnno, 
ibsftd  be  ealiad  the  feaM  of  Lysander.  He  al- 
mfs  kept  the  Spartan  poet  ChoBrUns  in  his  re- 
ffame  J  that  he  might  be  ready  to  add  lastar  to  his 
iHkma  hj  the  power  of  verM.  And  when  Anti- 
befaaa  had  wrftten  aome  etauas  in  his  praise,  lie 
an  ao  delighted  tint  he  gave  him  his  hat  fnU  of 
ahrer.  Antinaehns  of  Colophon,  and  Nlceratns 
of  £raclea,  composed  each  a  panegyric  that  bore 
bh  aanae,  and  contested  in  form  for  the  prlne. 
He  adjvdgad  the  crown  to  Niceratoa,  at  which 
Aatimaehasr  was  so  mneh  ofiended  that  he  sap- 
fKtmji  his  poem.  Plato,  whe  was  then  very 
ftpng,  and  a  "kreat  admirer  of  Antlmaehas's 
poetry,  addressed  iiim  while  nnder  this  chagrin, 
lad  told  him,  by  way  of  cenaolation,  <•  That  the 
if  uoimnt  are  snflerers  by  their  ignorance,  as  tlie 
ttind  Bie  fay  their  want  of  sight*'  Aristonons, 
the  lyrist,  who  had  six  times  won  the  prise  at  the 
Pythiaa  gaoMa,  to  pay  his  court  to  Lysander,  pro- 
aiised  hha,  that  if  he  was  once  more  victorious,  lie 
would  deelaie  himself  Lysander's  retainer,  or  even 
his  slave. 
Lyaandcr'a  amlntion  was  a  btf  rden  only  to  the 

Eat,  aad  to  persons  of  equal  tank  with  himself, 
t  that  arrogance  and  violence  which  grew  into 
his  temper  along  with  hh  ambttioa,  from  thMat- 
tertes  with  which  he  was  besfeged,  had  a  more 
exteaaive  influence.  He  set  no  moderate  bounds 
either  to  his  favor  or  resentment.  Governments 
anUmiled  and  unexamined,  were  the  rewards  of 
tsy  fHendshIp  or  hospitaUty  he  had  experienced, 
and  the  sale  pnaishroent  that  eoald  appeaae  his 
anger  was  the  death  of  his  enemy;  nor  waa  then 
aay  way  to  eacape. 


*  Tlicy  wen  fttolen.  Pkitareh  menSjoiu  it  a«  aji  omen 
tf  tkc  drradfa!  lost  the  Bparttas  were  to  mffer  in  that 
tattle. 

t  ^  Anetebidne,  tho  Jawieh  pviaoa,  prnMoied  Pomaey 
aiihagoltlea  vineyard  or  farden,  valned  at  five  hnnond 
tafeati.  That  vineyard  waa  consecrated  in  the  Umplc  of 
Jepitcr  OHnpittt,  a«  this  gaUvy  wai  at  Delphi. 

t  Tliii  AksaDdridee,  or  miher  Anaxaadr^des,  wrote  an 
Meeaatof  tbe  ofehace  atoha  ftom  tbe  teoiiiie  at  Delfihi. 

i  What  iaeenae  tbe  meaaneai  of  hanaa  natore  can  ofier 
to  0B«  of  their  otm  »peciet!  aay,  to  one  who,  having  no 
fwttd  to  honor  or  virtoe,  scaree  deterred  the  name  of  a  man! 
Tm  iemiaat  wonbtped  him,  aa  the  Indians  do  the  devil, 
that  he  aight  do  tJMm  no  mora  hart;  that  after  one  dreadful 
nerihe  tt»  his  oioehy,  he  mif ht  seek  no  aoore. 

1  There  were  three  poeta  of  this  name,  bat  their  work* 
MaUleit.  The  €rst,  who  waa  of  Samoa,  sanf  tbe  viotory 
dthe  Atheaiaw  evm  Xonrae.  Ho  ieoiiabed  aboat  the 
smalHAii  OlrmpiMl.  T%o  aoeead  waa  thia  CharilBe  ef 
twrta,ehahBriabed  ahwi  aeveatyyeara  aAor  the  ftrat. 
iWihM  wuhe  who  aitMidod  Atoaandar  tbe  aveat,ahevo 


tiUr  the  tioM  of  Lyaaador^  Chmrilna. 

fiMfdiDf  10  Milan,  bo  waa  of  Claim.    Bo  waa  «Mfe^ 


Thsrawnaaa  ImHaaw  of  this  at  MUsfs.  Ha 
was  afkald  that  the  leaden  of  the  plebela^party 
then  would  sscnie  themselves  by  flight;  therefore 
to  diaw  them  from  their  retrsata,  he  look  an  oathy 
not  ta  do  aay  of  them  the  least  tnjary.  They 
trusted  him,  and  made  their  appearance;  but  fa« 
Immediately  delivered  them  to  the  opposite  party, 
and  they  were  put  to  death,  to  the  number  of 
eight  hundred.  Infinite  were  the  cruelties  he 
exereisBd  In  every  city,  against  those  who  were 
suspected  of  any  inclination  to  popular  govern* 
meat  For  he  net  only  consulted  his  own  pas- 
sions, and  gratified  his  own  rsvdhge,  but  oo» 
operated,  in  this  respect,  with  the  resentments 
and  avarice  of  alt  his  frieiids.  Hence  it  was,  that 
the  saying  of  Eteodeo,  the  Laoednmoniaiit  was 
reckoned  a  good  one,  **  That  Greece  could  not 
bear  two  Lysanden.*'  Theophrastas,  iadeed,  tells 
us,  that  Arohistrstas*  had  aaid  the  same  thing  of 
AlclUades.  But  insolence,  laxory,  and  vanity, 
were  the  most  disagreeable  part  of  hie  character; 
whereas  Lysander's  power  was  attended  with 
cmslty  and  savageasas  of  mannere,  that  rendered 
it  insapportablsb 

There  ware  many  complaints  against  him« 
which  the  Lacedmnoniaas  pai^  no  regard  to. 
However,  when  Fhamabasus  sent  ambaseadors  to 
Sparta,  to  represent  the  injury  he  bad  reoeivedt 
from  the  depredations  committed  in  his  provlncoy 
the  «pjberi  were  incensed,  and  pat  Thorax,  one  of 
his  friends  and  colleagues,  to  death,  having  found 
silver  in  his  posseesion  contiary  to  the  late  law. 
They  likewise  ordered  Lysander  home  by  thehr 
sntals,  the  nature  and  use  of  which  was  this: 
Whenever  the  magistiates  sent  out  an  adminl  or 
a  ganenl,they  prepared  two  reand  pieces  of  wood 
with  so  muoh  exnotaess,  Uiat  'hey  were  perfectly 
equal  both  in  length  and  thick uvaa.  One  of  these 
they  kept  themselves,  tbe  other  was  delivered  ta 
the  officer  then  employed.  Th<«e  pieces  of  wood 
were  called  scyteic.  When  they  had  any  secret 
and  important  oiden  to  convey  to  him,  they  took 
a  long  narrow  serell  of  parchment,  and  rolled  It 
about  their  own  atafi;  one  fold  cloee  to  aAothery 
and  then  wrele  their  .business  on  It.  This  done* 
they  took  oif  the  scroll  and  seat  It  to  tbe  general. 
As  soon  as  he  received  it,  he  applied  it  to  his  slafl^ 
which  belag  just  like  that  of  the  magistrates,  all 
the  folds  fell  in  with  one  another,  exactly  as  they 
did  at  the  writing:  and  though,  before,  the  ohaiw 
aeten  were  so  broken  aad  dis|olnlsd  that  nothing 
coald  be  made  of  them,  they  now  became  plala 
and  legiUob  The  parehment,  as  well  as  the  siaff, 
is  called  seyteb,  as  the  thing  measured  bean  the 
name  of  the  measure. 

Lysauder,  who  was  then  in  the  Hellespont,  was 
much  alarmed  at  the  ssylsJs.  Pharnabaxus  bein« 
the  person  whose  impeachment  he  most  dreadeo, 
ho  hastened  to  an  interview  with  him,  in  hopee  of 
being  able  to  compoee  their  differences.  When 
they  met,  be  desired  him  to  send  another  account 
to  the  magistrates,  signifyins  that  he  neither  had 
nor  made  any  complainti  He  was  not  aware  (as 
the  proverb  has  it)  that  "he  was  playing  the  Cr^ 
tan  with  a  Cretan.*"  Phamabaxua  promised  to 
comply  with  his  request,  and  wrote  a  letter  In  his 
presence  agreeable  to  hhi  direcUone,  but  had  con- 
trived to  have  another  by  him  to  a  quite  contrary 
effect.  When  the  letter  was  to  be  sealed,  he 
palmed  that  upon  him  which  he  had  written  pri- 
vately, and  which  exactly  resembled  It  Lysaa* 
der,  upon  bis  arrival  at  Lacedttmon,  a'ent,  accord- 


ed aoxt  to  Honor  in  boiolo  peetiy.    Bet  i 
■  too  ponapoaa  aad  Tathoao. 
>  It  aboald  ho  load  Arahoftntat. 


iihsagit 


FLUTARCB^a  LIVES. 


iBg  to  cwUNn,  to  the  mm^bb^k^iom,  mmd  dellvned 
Pbarqfbssiis's  letter  to  tbe  inegistnitee;  aeMiriuff 
bimeelf  thet  the  heevieet  ehei^  wee  nmoved. 
For  be  knew  the  LoeedBmooiaiie  paid  a  particu- 
lar attention  to  PbamabasiM,  becauie,  of  aJI  tbe 
king*B  lieatenante,  he  had  done  them  the  gfreateet 
aervicee  in  Uie  war.  When  tbe  tpkori  had  read 
the  letter,  they  ehowed  it  to  Lyeander.  He  now 
found  to  hiB  eoet,  **that  othera  iiave  art  beeide 
UiyeMa/*  and  in  great  confiiaion  left  tbe  aenate* 
house. 

A  few  daya  after,  he  applied  to  the  magiatratee, 
and  told  them,  he  waa  obliged  to  go  to  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  oAt  the  Bacrlfieee  be  liod 
▼owed  before  bis  battlea.  Some  say,  that  when 
be  waa  beaieging  the  city  of  the  Aphyteana  in 
Thrace,  Ammon  actually  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  ordered  him  to  miae  tbe  siege:  that  he 
eoropiied  with  that  order,  and  bade  the  Aphytn- 
ans  sacrifice  to  Ammon;  and  for  the  same  reason, 
BOW  hastened  to  pay  his  devotions  to  that  deity 
in  Ubya.  But  it  wes  generally  believed  that  he 
only  used  the  deity  as  a  preteit,  and  that  the  true 
reason  of  his  retiring  was  tbe  fear  of  the  tpkarij 
and  his  aversion  to  subjection.  He  ohoae  rather 
to  wander  in  foreign  countries,  than  to  be  con- 
trolled at  home.  His  haughty  spirit  was  lUie  that 
of  a  horsf ,  which  has  long  ranged  the  pastures  at 
liberty,  and  returns  with  rslnctance  to  the  stall, 
and  to  his  former  burden.  As  for  the  reaiion 
which  Cpborus  asaignB  for  this  voyage,  I  shall 
nention  it  by  and  by. 

With  much  difficulty,  he  got  leave  of  the  i^iAsrt 
to  depart,  and  took  bte  voyage.  White  be  was 
upon  it,  the  kings  considered  that  it  waa  by  meanr 
of  the  associations  he  bad  formed,  that  he  held 
the  cities  in  subjection,  and  waa  in  effect  master 
of  all  Greece.  They  resolved,  tberefoie,  to  drive 
out  his  friends,  and  re-establish  the  popular  gov- 
ernments. This  occasioned  new  commotions. 
First  of  all,  tbe  Athenians,  from  the  castle  of 
Phyle,*  attacked  the  tbirfV  tyrsnts,  and  defeated 
them.  Immediately  upon  this,  Lysander  returned, 
and  persuaded  the  Laced»monlans  to  support  tbe 
oligarchies,  and  to  chastise  the  people;  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  they  remitted  a  hundred  talento 
to  tlie  tyrants,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  tbe 
war,  and  appointed  Lysander  himself  their  gen- 
eral. But  the  envy  with  which  the  kings  were 
actuated,  and  their  fear  that  he  would  take  Athens 
a  second  time,  led  them  to  determine,  that  one  of 
them  should  attend  the  eipedition.  Accordingly, 
Fauoaiiias  marched  into  Attica,  in  appeanince  to 
support  the  thirty  tyrante  acainst  the  people,  but 
in  reality  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  lest  Lysander, 
by  his  interest  in  Athens,  should  become  master 
of  it  again.  This  he  easily  effected.  By  recon- 
ciling the  AUienians  among  themaelvea,  and  com- 
posing the  tumults,  he  dipped  the  wings  of 
Lysaoder's  ambition.  Yet,  as  the  Atheniana  re- 
volted soon  after,  Pausanias  was  blamed  for  taking 
the  curb  of  the  oligarchy  out  of  tiie  mouth  of  the 
people,  and  letting  them  grow  bold  and  insolent 
again.  On  the  contrary,  it  added  to  the  reputa- 
tion of  Lysander:  be  was  now  considered  as  a 
man  who  took  not  his  measures  either  through 
.  favor  or  ostentation,  but  in  all  his  operations,  how 
severe  soever,  kept  a  strict  and  steady  eye  upon 
the  interests  of  Sparta. 

Lysander,  indeed,  had  a  ferocity  in  hie  expres- 
sions as  well  as  actions,  which  confounded  his 
aoveisaries.     When  tbe  Argives  had  a  dispute 

"  A  eaft1«  slwve  Athsni,  ftronfly  litasted.  X«noplioB 
efUn  Biention*  it  ia  the  Mcond  beak  of  Ui  Gfaeisa  His* 


With  him  ^Mt  their  boaadaff^  and  ^mmsc^ 
Iksir  plea  bettor  than  that  of  the  LasedstBOiifluiflJ 
be  showed  them  his  swoid,  and  said,  **  Omtbat  Id 
maater  of  this,  can  beet  plead  about  boajui«raes.'  I 

When  a  citizen  of  Megara  treated  lum  aricfe 
great  freedom,  in  a  certain  conversattoa,  li«  said, 
**  My  friend,  those  words  of  thine  riiottid  not  coi^ 
but  from  strong  walls  and  bulwarks." 

When  the  BoBotians  heai^tod  upon  gpiae  pro 
poaitions  he  made  them«  he  asked  theaa,  **  Wbe- 
ther  be  should  trail  or  push  his  pikes  amoo^  UiesB  ?" 

The  CorinthUns  having  deserted  the  leagftte,  he 
advanced  up  to  their  walta;  but  the  Laoedseaio> 
niaus,  he  found,  were  very  loth  to  begin  tlie  as- 
sault. A  hare  just  then  happening  to  mtmit  oat 
of  tlie  trenchee,  he  took  occasion  to  say,  '  Are 
not  you  ashamed  to  dread  those  enemies,  vrlio  are 
so  idle,  that  the  very  bares  sit  in  quiet  ander  their 
walls?  >* 

When  kinir  Agis  paid  the  hst  tribute  to  naUtre, 
he  left  behind  him  a  brother  named  Agesalam,  and 
a  reputed  son  named  Leotychidaa.   Lysandery  vriio 
had  regarded  AgesUaus  with  an  extraordinary  aAe- 
lion,  penuaded  him  to  lay  claim  to  tbe  crown,  as 
a  genuine  deaoendant  of  Hercules;  whereaa,  Veo^ 
tychkias  was  suspected  to  be  the  son  of  Alcibiadee, 
and  the  fruit  of  a  private  commerce  which  be  had 
with  Timasa,  the  wife  of  Agis,  during  his  exile  ia 
Sparta.    Agis,  they  toll  us,  from  his  oonpotatioa 
of  the  time,  coadnded  that  the  child  waa  not  his, 
and  therefore  took  no  noticA  of  Leotychldas,  but 
rather  openly  disavowed  him  through  the  whole 
course  of  bis  life.    However,  when  he  fell  sick, 
and  was  carried  to  Heraa,*  he  was  prevailed  upon 
by  the  entreaties  of  'tlie  youth  himself,  and  of  bis 
friends,  before  he  died,  to  declare,  before  oiaof 
witnesses,  that  Leotychldas  was  bis  lawful  eon. 
At  tbe  same  time,  be  desired  all  persons  present  te 
testify  these  his  last  words  to  the  Lacedpmoniaas. 
and  then  immediately  expired. 

Accordingly,  they  gave  their  testimony  in  favor 
of  Leotychidas.  As  for  Agesilans,  be  was  a  roan 
of  uncommon  merit,  and  supported  beside  by  the 
interest  of  Lysander;  but  bis  affaire  wore  near 
being  ruined  by  Diopbites,  a  famous  interpreter 
of*  oraclea,  who  applied  this  prophesy  to  his  lame- 

OB«wu«,  piond  Sparta,  lett  a  naloiad  enpixvf 
Thy  boastad  ■trenftli  impair;  for  oiiier  «oea 
Than  thoa  bahoid'at  await  tba^—bonM  away 
By  the  ttronc  tide  of  war. 

Many  believed  this  interpretation,  and  were  turn- 
ing to  Leotychklas.  But  Lysander  observed,  that 
Diopbites  had  mistaken  (he  sense  of  tbe  oracle; 
for  that  the  deity  did  not  give  himself  anv  concern 
about  their  being  governed  by  a  lame  king,  bat 
meant  that  their  government  would  be  lame,  if 
spurious  persons  should  wear  tbe  crown  amoof 
the  race  of  Hercules.  Thus,  partly  by  his  ad- 
dresB,  and  partly  by  his  interest,  he  prevailed  upon 
them  to  give  the  preference  to  Agesilaus,  and  be 
waa  declared  king. 

Lysander  immediately  pressed  him  to  carry  tbe 
war  into  Asia,  encoureging  him  with  the  hope  of 
destroying  the  Penlan  monarchy,  and  becoming 
himself  the  greeteet  of  mankind,  He  likewise 
sent  instructions  to  his  friends  in  Asia,  to  petition 

*  Xenophon  (1.  ii.)  telli  at  that  A«i»  MI  U6k  at  Rcma,  a 
city  of  Arcadia,  on  hit  way  fran  Dalpki,  aad  that  be  wmi 
carriad  to  Sparta  and  died  there. 

t  The  oracle  contidered  the  two  kis%g§  of  Bparta  at  iti 
two  leg*,  tbe  sapportt  of  iu  freedon;  wbicfa  ta  Iket  they 
were,  by  beinc  a  cheek  apon  eaoh  otlier.  The  LaoedaaM* 
niant  were  therefore  admoniahed  to  bewai«  of  a  lane  |»> 
Temmeat,  of  baviaa  their  rapablie  oonvartad  iato  a  am- 
ajohy;  whiok,  tadaed»piov«<l  thairfBia  at  last.  Vida  Jaiilfc 
!•  via 


LTSAMDBft. 
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\  to  fivB  Afftmlmaa  Um  eondaet 

var  a^ainsl  tiie  bvfaarUuM.    They  oofii> 

|M  wiHh  his  Older,  and  nat  ambanadora  to  Iaoo- 

■VMB  for  ftbst  pnrpoae.    Indeed,  this  command, 

^iftieh   L»yauMler  procured  Afeailans,  aeems  to 

Aite  been  «■  honor  equal  to  the  crown  iteelf. 

Btat  ambitiocu  spirile,  thoa|rh  in  other  reapecta  not 

Qofit  for  aflaira  of  state,  are  hindered  from  many 

^TeaC  actioDA  by  the  envy  they  bear  their  feUow- 

eandidatea  for  fame.     For  thus  they  malce  those 

their  adveraarieei,  who  wobM  otherwise  have  been 

ija^t  nswiiitsnta  in  the  coaiae  oi"  i^lory. 

Agealaoa  toolL  Lyaander  with  htm,  made  him 

OBO  of  hia  thirty  counselors,  and  gave  him  the 

fust  rank  io  his  friendship.    But  when  they  came 

ioiM  Asia,  Agesilaus  found,  that  the  people,  beinjr 

vnacqaalBted  with  him,  seldom  applied  to  him, 

'Ui^irere  very  abort  in  their  addresses;  whereas, 

'V^'Wkder,  whom  they  had  long  known,  had  them 

ilwifs  at  bis  i^aies,  or  in  bis  train;  some  attend- 

nf  oBt   of  friendahip,  and   others  out  of  fear. 

Jut  BB  it  happeua  in  tragedies,  that  a  principal 

utu  represents  a  messenger  or  a  servant,  and  is 

a^Dired  in  that  cbaxacter,  while  he  who  bears  tiie 

diideni  and  scepter  is  tiapdly  listened  to  while  he 

ipctks;  ao  in  this  case,  the  counselor  engrossed 

ail  the  honor,  and  the  lElag  had  the  title  of  com- 

naiidpr,  without  the  power. 

Doobtless,  this  nnseasonable  ambition  of  Ly- 
mdeAeaerved  correction,  and  be  was  to  be  made 
to  knew  that  the  aecond  place  only  belonged  to 
him.  But  entirely  to  caat  off  a  friend  and  bene- 
factor, and,  from  a  jealousy  of  honor,  to  expose 
hioa  to  scorn,  was  a  stop  unworthy  the  character 
of  Agesilaus.  He  began  with  taking  business  out 
of  his  iianda*  and  making  it  a  point  not  to  employ 
him  on  any  occasion  where  he  might  distiagnisn 
himseUl  In  the  next  place,  those  for  whom  Ly- 
nnder  interested  himself,  were  sure  to  miscarry, 
and  to  meet  with  leas  indulgence  than  others  of 
tbs  meanest  aUtion.  Thus  the  king  gradually 
nadermined  his  poffirer. 

When  Lysander  found  that  he  failed  in  all  his 
applicattona,  and  that  his  kindness  was  only  a  bin- 
deraace  to  liia  friends,  lie  desired  them  to  forbear 
their  addresses  to  him,  and  to  wait  only  upon  the 
kh3g,  or  the  present  dispensers  of  his  favors.  In 
eeasequenoe  of  this,  they  gave  him  no  further 
trouble  about  buaineea,  but  still  continued  their 
actentiona,  and  joined  him  in  the  public  walks 
and  other  places  of  resort.  This  gave  Agesilaus 
more  pain  than  ever;  and  his  envy  and  jealousy 
eoatinoally  increased;  insomuch,  that  while  he 
gave  commands  and  fforernments  to  common  sol- 
diers, he  appointed  Lysander  his  carver.  Then, 
to  insalt  the  looians,  he  bade  them  "  go  and  mi&ke 
their  court  to  his  carver^" 

hereupon,  Lysander  determined  to  come  to  an 

explanation  with   him,  and  their  discourse  was 

very  laconic: — **  Tinly,  Agesilaus,  you  know  very 

weU  hew  to  tread  upon  your  friends."    *«  Yes»" 

iud  he,  ^  when  they  want  to  be  greater  than  my- 

self.    It  is  bnt  fit  that  those  who  are  willing  to 

advance  my  power  should  share  it"    **  Perhaps,*' 

nid  Lysander,  "  this  is  rather  what  you  say  than 

what  I  did.    I  beg  of  you,  however,  for  the  sake 

ef  straogers  who  have  their  eyes  upon  us,  that 

yon  will  put  me  In  some  post,  where  I  may  be 

IsBit  obooxioQs,  and  most  useful  to  you." 

Acreeably  to  this  request^  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  HelleBpoDt  was  granted  him;  and  though  he 
itUl  retaioed  his  reseutinent  against  Agesilaus,  he 
did  aet  oeglect  his  doty.    He  found  Spithridates,* 

•blMnim  esJls  Mm^  sol  Mitfaridatst,  th«  eomnNm 
•«diw  n  PIttaivk.    JaiMd,  miiis  siaasMripU  hsTS  it 

I^MloSilii  ii  Om  UIW  of  AfMiUat. 


a  FwAiB,  iMMokdilo  ibr  bte  ralor,  and  wMh  aft 
army  at  his  command,  at  variance  with  Ptiama- 
baaua,  and  persuaded  bira  to  revolt  to  AgesUauUi 
This  was  the  only^servioe  be  was  employed  upon: 
and  when  this  commissiott  was  expired,  he  re- 
turned  to  Sparta  in  great  disgrace,  highly  incensed 
against  Agesilaus,  and  more  dispteaaed  than  ever 
with  the  whole  frame  of  government  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  now,  without  any  farther  loss 
of  time,  to  bring  about  the  change  he  had  long 
meditated  in  the  constitution. 

When  the  Heraclllitt  mixed  with  the  Dorians* 
and  settled  in  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a  large  and 
flourishing  tribo  of  them  at  Sparta.  The  whole, 
however,  were  not  entitled  to  the  regal  successtont 
but  only  two  families,  the  Eurytiouide  and  the 
Agids,  while  the  rest  had  no  share  in  the  admin  • 
istration,  on  account  of  their  high  birth.  For  aa 
to  the  common  rewards  of  virtue,  they  were  open 
to  all  men  of  distinguished  merit.  Lysander,  who 
waa  of  thia  lineage,  no  sooner  saw  himself  ez« 
sited  by  his  great  actions,  and  supported  with 
friends  and  power*  but  he  became  unciasy  to  think 
that  a  city  which  owed  ito  grandeur  to  him,  should 
be  ruled  by  others  no  better  descended  than  him* 
self.  Hence  he  entertained  a  design  to  alter  tha 
settlement  which  confined  the  succession  to  two 
families  only,  and  to  lay  it  open  to  all  the  Herac- 
lidn.  Some  say,  his  intention  was  to  extend  thte 
high  honor  not  only  to  all  the  HeracUds,  bnt  to 
all  the  citizena  of  Sparta;  that  it  might  not  so 
much  beloug  to  the  posterity  of  Hercules,  as  to 
those  who  resembled  Hercules  in  that  virtue  which 
numbered  him  with  the  gods.  He  hoped,  toot 
that  when  the  crown  waa  settled  in  this  manner, 
no  Spartan  would  have  better  pretensioua  than 
himaelf. 

At  first,  he  nrepared  to  draw  the  citlsena  Into 
his  scheme,  and  committed  to  memory  an  oration 
written  by  Cleon  of  Halicarnassus  for  that  pnr- 
poae. But  he  soon  saw  that  ao  great  and  dimcolt 
a  reformation  required  bolder  and  more  extraor* 
dinary  methods 'to  bring  it  to  bear.  And  aa,  in 
tragedy,  machinery  is  made  use  of,  where  more 
natural  means  will  not  do,  so  be  resolved  to  striko 
the  people  with  oraclea  and  prophesies;  well 
knowing  that  tha  eloquence  of  Cleon  would  avaU 
but  little,  unless  he  first  subdued  their  minds  with 
divine  sanctions  and  the  terrors  of  superstition. 
Ephorus  tells  us,  he  first  attempted  to  corrupt  tho 
priestess  of  Delphi,  and  afterward  those  or  Do- 
dona  by  means  of  one  Phereoles;  and  having  no 
success  in  either  application,  he  went  himself  to 
the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  offered  the  priest  largo 
sums  of  gold.  They  too  rejected  his  offers  with 
indignation,  and  sent  deputies  to  Sparta  to  accuse 
him  of  that  crime.  Wpen  these  Libyans  found 
he  waa  acquitted,  they  took  their  leave  of  the  Spar* 
tans  in  this  manner— '<  We  wMl  pass  better  iudg- 
mente,  when  you  come  to  Uveanmngus  in  Libya.*' 
It  seems  there  waa  an  ancient  prophesy,  that  the 
Lace(]^monians  would  some  time  or  oth^r  settle 
in  Africa.  This  whole  scheme  oC  Lysaader's  was 
of  no  ordinary  texture,  nor  took  ita  rise  from 
accidental  circumstances,  but  was  laid  deep,  and 
conducted  with  uncommon  art  and  addreas:  so 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  mathematical  de- 
monstration, in  which,  from  some  principles  first 
assumed,  the  conclusion  is  deduced  through  a  va- 
riety of  abstruse  and  intricate  steps.  We  shall, 
therefore,  explain  it  at  large,  taking  Ephorus,  who 
was  both  an  historian  and  philosopbery  for  our 
guide. 

There  was  a  woman  in  Pontus  who  gave  it  out 
that  she  waa  pregnant  by  Apollo.  Many  rejected 
her  asserUon,  and  many  believed  it  So  that  whoa 


PLUTARCl'a  tilVBS. 


gTMlsft  emiMnee  took  pullevlar  care  of  hii  edn- 
«Atloii»  and  (br  lonM  reaoon  or  otJior  gvf  hfm  tho 
mnia  of  Sileuas.  Lysandor  took  tbit  mlracnioiii 
birth  for  a  foundation,  and  laioed  all  hii  boilding 
•poa  it.  He  taado  choice  of  snch  anistants,  as 
Bifht  brinp  the  story  Into  repatation,  and  pot  it 
beyond  auapieion.  Then  he  rot  another  etory 
propagated  at  Delphi,  and  tpread  at  8parta,  *<That 
eertoin  ancient  oraeles  werp  kept  in  the  private 
rrgisters  of  the  priests,  which  it  was  not  lawful  to 
touchy  or  to  look  npon,  untit  in  some  fViture  age 
a  person  should  arise,  who  could  clearly  prove 
himself  the  son  of  Apollo,  and  he  was  to  inters 
pret  and  publish  those  oracles.*'  The  way  thus 
prepand,  Silenos  was  to  make  his  appearance,  as 
the  son  of  Apollo,  and  demand  the  omcles.  The 
priests,  who  were  in  combination,  were  to  inquire 
into  every  article,  and  examine  him  strictly  as  to 
his  birth.  At  last  they  were  to  prstsnd  to  be  con- 
vinced of  his  divine  parentage,  and  to  show  him 
tlie  books.  Silenns  then  was  to  read  in  public  all 
those  prophesies,  partlenlarly  that  for  which  the 
whole  design  was  set  on  foot,  namely,  <<  That  it 
would  be  more  for  the  honor  and  interest  of  Sparta 
to  set  aside  the  present  race  of  kings,  and  choose 
others  out  of  this  best  and  most  worthy  of  men  in 
the  commonwealth."  But  when  Silenua  was 
grown  up,  and  came  to  undertake  his  part,  Ly- 
oander  had  the  mortification  to  see  his  piece  mis- 
aarry  by  the  cowardice  of  one  of  the  actors, 
whose  heart  failed  him  just  as  the  tiling  was  go- 
ing to  be  put  in  execution.  However,  notlilng 
oi  this  was  discovered  while  Lysander  lived. 

He  died  before  Agesilaus  returned  from  Asia, 
after  he  had  engaged  his  country,  or  rather  in- 
volved all  Greece  in  the  Bmotian  war.  It  is  in- 
deed related  variously,  some  laying  the  blame  upon 
him,  some  upon  the  Thebans,  and  others  upon 
both.  Those  who  charge  the  Thebans  with  it  say 
they  overturned  the  altar,  and  profaned  tiie  sacri- 
fice.* Agesilaus  was  ofierlag  at  Aulus;  and  that 
Androcliaes  and  Amphitheus,  being  corrupted 
with  Perrian  money ,t  attacked  the  Pnocians,  and 
laid  waste  their  coantry,  la  order  to  draw  upon 
^the  Lacedemonians  the  Grecian  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  tiiey  who  make  Lysander  the  aathor 
of  the  WIS  inform  us  tie  was  highly  displeased, 
that  the  Thebans  onlv,  of  all  the  confederates, 
should  claim  the  tenth  of  the  Athenian  spoils, 
taken  at  Decelea,  and  complain  of  his  sending  the 
money  to  Sparta.  But  what  he  most  resented 
was,  their  putting  the  Athenians  in  a  way  of  de- 
livering Uieraselves  A^m  the  thirty  tyrants,  whom 
he  had  set  up.  The  Lacedemonians,  to  strength- 
en the  hands  of  otiier  tyrants  and  make  them  more 
forniidabie,  had  decreed,  that  if  any  Athenian  fled 
«ut  of  the  city,  he  should  be  apprehended,  where- 
ever  he  was  found,  and  obliged  to  retnrn;  and  that 


*  BMid*  thi«  aflUr  of  the  taerMe*,  dk«  Laoedanoniftni 
wmn  offended  at  th^  Thcbui*,  4>r  tiieir  claininf  th«  tMitht 
of  the  txeasofe  taken  at  Decelea;  as  well  as  for  rarBsinc  to 
attend  them  in  tbefr  expedition  sfainst  the  Piraeos,  and  clis> 
•nading  the  Corinthians  from  joining  in  that  enterprise. 
Indeed,  the  Thebans  began  to  be  jealons  of  the  growing 
power  of  tho  Laoodieaionians,  and  did  not  want  to  see  tho 
Athenians,  wboeo  weight  had  been  considerable  in  the 
balance  of  power,  entirely  mined.    Xenapk.  Gr.  Hist.  L  iii. 

■  t  These  were  not  the  only  persons  who  had  taken  the 
Fwalan  laoney.  Tithraastes,  alarnaed  at  the  progress  A||[e- 
■ilavi  was  making  in  Asia,  sent  Timooraies  the  Rhodian 
with  fifty  talents  to  be  distributed  asiong  the  leading  men 
in  the  states  of  Greece.  Those  of  Corinth  and  Argos  had 
their  share  at  well  as  the  Thebans.  In  conseqnence  of 
this  the  TiMbnns  pennaded  the  Loerians  to  pillage  a  tract 
ef  land  that  waa  in  dispate  between  Uie  Phoeians  and  the 
Thebans.  The  Phoeians  made  reprisals.  The  Thebans 
rappoited  the  Loerians;  wherenpon  the  Phociaaa  applied  to 

l»%aitaae,  and  the  war  beeasae  feaesaL 


whoofer  opposed  the  telring  sues  1 


AffM 


be  troaled  as  eneraiea  to  Sparta.  TTlie  Thebua 
on  tliat  occasion  gave  out  orders,  tli&t  demirv^  to 
be  enrolled  with  the  actions  of  Herenlew  nnd  ^^ 
chus.  They  caused  proclamation  to  be  macei 
"  That  every  house  and  city  should  be  apeji  to 
such  Athenians  as  desired  protecUon.  T%et  who- 
ever refused  assistance  to  a  fugitive  theii  ^mm  seiz- 
ed, should  be  fined  a  talent;  and  that  if  any  one 
should  carry  arms  through  Boeotia  e^adnst  the 
Athenian  tyrants,  he  should  not  meet  larith  the 
ieast  molestation."  Nor  were  their  actione  e  naait- 
able  to  these  decrees,  so  humane,  and  eo  ^rortlty 
of  Greciane  When  Thrasybnlas  and  hie  eompasT 
seised  the  castle  of  Phyle,  and  hdd  the  plan  of 
their  other  operations,  it  was  (torn  Thebea  they 
set  out;  and  tne  Thebans  not  only  sopplied  tfaem 
with  arms  and  money,  but  gave  them  a  kind  re- 
ception and  every  encouragement.  These  vrera 
the  grounds  of  Lysander's  resentmoBt  wt^aiaat 
them. 

He  was  naturally  prone  to«iiger,  and  tiie  in«> 
laneholy  tliat  gr^  upon  him  widi  yeauv  mado 
him  still  more  so.    He  therefore  importaned  the 
epkori  to  send  him  against  the  Thebans.    Aeeord- 
ingly  he  was  employed,  and  marched  oat  at  tbe 
head  of  one  army,  and  Pnusanias  wan  soon  aeat 
after  him  with  another.     Pansaniaa  took  a  dhcuit 
by  mount  Cithsron,  to  entnr  Bosotia,  and^yman- 
dor  arent  through  PhocUi  with  a  very  comBeiahIa 
force  to  meet  hLn.    The  city  of  Orehomeaaa  wan 
snrrendered  to  him,  ss  he  aras  upon  his  march, 
and  he  loolc  Lebadia  by  storm,  and  plnndered  rC 
From  thence  he  aent  letters  to  Pauaaniaa,  to  desire 
him  to  remove  from  Platsa,  and  join  bim  at  Ha-' 
liartus;  for  he  intended  to  be  there  himself  by 
break  of  day.     But  the  messenger  was  taken  by 
a  Thebaa  reeonnoitering  party,  and   the  letters 
were  carried  to  Thebes.    Herenpon,  the  Thebans 
intrusted  their  city  with  a  body  of  Athenian  anx- 
iliarieS)  and  marched  out  themaelvvs  abont  mid- 
night for  Hallartus.    They  reached  the  town  a 
little  before  Lysander,  and  entered  it  with  part  of 
their  forces.    Lysander  at  first  thought  proper  to 
encamp  upon  an  eminence,  and  wait  for  Fawsa 
nias.    Bat  when  the  day  began  to  decline,  he  grew 
impatient,  and  ordered  the  Lacedmmoniana  and 
confederates  to  arms.    Tlien  he  led  out  his  troops 
in  a  direct  line  along  the  high  road  up  to  the  walla 
The  Thebans  who  remained  withont,  lakln|r  the 
city  on  the  left,  fell  upon  his  rear,  at  the  foantain 
called  Cissuaa.* 

It  b  fabled  that  the  nurses  of  Bacchus  waahed 
him  in  this  fountain  immediately  after  hii^  birth. 
The  water  is,  indeed,  of  a  bright  and  ahining  coIm 
lllte  wine,  and  a  most  agreeable  taste.  Not  iu 
off  grow  the  Cretan  canevt'  of  which  javelins  are 
macw;  by  which  the  Haliartiana  would  prove 
that  Rhadamanthus  dwelt  there.  Beside,  tliey 
show  his  tomb,  which  they  call  Alea.  The  monn- 
raent  of  Alcmeca,  too,  is  near  that  place;  and 
nothiog,  they  sav,  can  be  more  probable  tiian  that 
ahe  was  buried  there,  because  she  married  Rhada- 
mautlius  after  Amphitryon's  death. 

The  other  Thebans,  who  had  entered  the  city, 
drew  up  with  the  Hallartians,  and  stood  still  for 
some  time.  But  when  they  saw  Lysander  with 
hta  vanguard  approaching  the  walls,  tliey  mshed 
out  at  the  gates  and  killed  him,  with  a  diviner  by 


*  TIm  naaie  of  thii  firantain  ahoald  probably  be  coneetei 
Aom  PaoMnJae  and  Strabo,  and  read  JK^Awa  or  TUphtiL 

i  Btiabo  lella  «s  Haliartm  wae  destroyed  by  the  Jtoaaaa, 
in  the  war  with  Peraent.  Be  alto  mentioni  a  lake  near  it, 
wbieh  piodaeea  eaaea  ot  teedi,  not  lor  shafta  er  JaTi" 
bnt  for  pipea  or  flaUa.  PlaUiab,  too,  laaatioaa  the  I 
aae  ia  the  litk  of  Syila. 


KTSAITDBR. 
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» few  mon;  for  th«  matett  part 
lOHible  to  the  main  body.    The 
ponoed  their  adTantage,  and  preaaed 
«pom   ti»eni  with  ao  much  ardor,  that  they  were 
•ooo  pat  to  the  root,  and  fled  to  the  hills.     Their 
loss  auDouDt^  to  a  tlioiAaDd,  and  that  of  the  The- 
baas  to  tliree  handredi,    The  latter  lost  their  liTes 
by  etwiiTingthe  enemy  into  craggy  and  dangeroat 
a(0ceiita.     Theae  three  handred  had  been  aecused 
of  £&vo(riBg  the  Lacedemonians;  and  being  deter- 
mined to  wipe  off  that  stain,  they  pntvura  them 
^riUi  «  nshaesB  which  proved  fatal  to  themseWes. 
Fuaoaatas  received  the  news  of  this  misfortune, 
a«  he  ^raa  npon  hia  march  from  Platea  toThesois, 
aad  bo  continued  his  route  in  good  order  to  Hall-. 
arias.      Thrsavbolua    likewise    brought    up  hia 
Atheaiana  thither  from  lliebes.    Pausanias  want- 
ad  a  tmee,  tliat  he  might  article  for  the  dead:  but 
ifae  oUier  Spartans  could  not  think  d(  it  without 
iadigiiation.    They  went  to  him  and  declarad, 
''Tbat  they  would  never  leeover  the  body  of  Ly- 
aaader  b]^ truce,  but  by  arms;  that,  if  they  con- 
qoered,  they  should  bring  it  off,  and  bury  it  with 
bonor,  aad  if  they  were  worsted,  they  should  fall 
^oriooaly  upon  the  same  spot  with  their  com- 
mander.'*    Notwithstanding  these  repreaentations 
of  the  velerana,  Pkuaanias  saw  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  beat  the  Thebans  now  flushed  with 
Yicto^;  and  that  even  if  he  should  have  the  ad- 
TaatBiga,  be  could  liardly,  without  a  truce,  carry 
off  the  body  which  lay  so  near  the  walls.    He 
tfaeiefore  sent  a  herald  who  settled  the  conditions, 
and  then  retired  with  his  army.    As  soon  as  they 
were  sot  oat  of  the  confines  of  Bootia,  they  in- 
terred Lysander  in  the  territories  of  the  Penopaans, 
wbicb  was  .the  first  ground   belonging  to  their 
fiends  and  confederates.    His   monument  still 
remainB,  by  the  road  from  Delphi  to  Chnronea. 
Wiuie  the  Lacedsmonians   had  their  quarters 
there,  it  is  reported  tiiat  a  certain  Phodan,  who 
WB^givii^  an  account  of  the  action  to  a  friend  of 
his  tbat  was  not  in  it,  said,  '<  The  enemy  fell  upon 
them,  just  after  Lysander  had  passed  the  Hoplites." 
While  tbs  dmli^ stood  wondering  at  the  account,  a 
Spartan,  a  friend  of  Lysander's,  asked  the  Phoolan 
what  be  meant  by  HopUUMf*  for  he  could  make 
BoCbiBf  of  it.    *•!  mean,"  said  he,  *«  the  place 
wiiere  tbe  enemy  cut  down  oar  first  ranks.    The 
river  that  runs  by  the  town  is  called  Hoplites." 
Hw  Spartan,  when  tie  heard  this^  bunt  out  into 
team,  aad  cried  out, «  How  inevitable  is  fate!"    It 
seems,  Lysander  had  received  an  oncle,  oooched 
in  these  terms-* 


Fly  *om  BopiitM  aad  the  eut! 
Tkat  atiagt  UMe  io  the  lear.— 


•utb-bora  dragvB, 


say  the  Hoplites  does  not  run  by  Haliai^ 
tas,  bat  is  a  brook  near  Coronea,  whksh  mixes  with 
the  river  Philarus,  and  runs  along  to  that  city.-* 
It  was  formerly  called  Hoplias,  but  is  now  known 
by  tiie  name  of  Isomantus.  The  Haliartian  who 
killed  Lysander  was  named  Neochorus,  and  he 
bors  a  dragon  on  lus  shield,  which  it  was  supposed, 
the  oiade  referred  to. 

They  tell  us  too,  that  the  city  of  Thebes,  dur- 
ug  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  an  oracle  from  the 
Ismenian  Apollo,  which  foretold  the  battle  at 
Deitnm,t  and  tliis  at  Haliartus,  though  tlie  latter 


*  Ba^tttf  thonfb  dM  sane  of  that  river,*ifetllet  alio  a 
flhs  teub  of  DelisBi,  ia  whkk  tbe 


dkl  not  happen  until  thirty  yoaiw  after  tiis  other. 
Tbe  oracle  runs  thus— 

Bawai«  til*  oonfinM  of  the  wolO  nor  nroad 
Thy  «Bara»  for  foxai  on  th«  Qrahaiian  hilli. 

The  country  about  Dellum  he  calls  the  confines, 
because  Bootia  there  borders  upon  Altica:  and 
by  the  Orchalian  hill  is  meant  that  in  particular 
called  Alopeati^  on  that  side  of  Helicon  which 
looks  toward  Haliartus. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander  the  Spartans  so 
much  resented  tbe  whole  behavior  of  Pansanius 
with  reelect  to  that  event,  that  they  summoned 
hhn  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  He  did  not  appear  to 
answer  that  charge,  but  fled  to  Tegea,'  and  took 
refuge  in  Minerva's  temple,  where  ne  spent  the 
rest  of  his  days  as  lier  suppliant 

Lysander's  poverty,  which  was  discovered  af- 
ter his  death,  added  luster  to  his  virtue.  It  was 
then  found,  that  notwithstanding  the  money  wtiich 
had  passed  through  Ids  hands,  the  autliority  ha 
had  exercised  over  so  many  cities,  and  indeed  the 
great  empire  he  had  been  possessed  of,  he  had 
not  in  the  least  improved  his  (amily  fortune*— 
This  account  we  have  from  Theopompus,  whom 
we  more  easily  believe  when  he^sommends,  than 
when  he  finds  fault;  for  he,  as  well  as  many 
others,  was  more  lAclittSd  to  censure  than  to 
praise. 

Ephorus  tells  us,  that  afterward,  npon  soma 
disputes  between  tb»  confedemtes  and  the  6par^ 
tans,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  inspect  the  wri- 
tings of  Lysander,  and  for  that  purpose  Age- 
silaus  went  to  his  house.  Among  the  other  pa- 
pers, he  Yonnd  that  political  one,  calculated  to 
show  how  proper  it  would  be  to  take  the  right  of 
succession  from  tlie  Eurytionida  and  Affide,  and 
to  elect  kings  from  among  persons  of  ue  great- 
est merit.  He  was  going  to  produce  it  before 
the  citizens,  and  to  show  what  the  real  principles 
of  Lysander  were.  But  Lacratldes,  a  man  of 
sense,  and  the  principal  of  the  epkori,  kept  him 
from  it,  by  representing,  '*  How  wrong  it  would 
be  to  dig  Lysander  out  of  his  grave,  when  this 
oration,  which  was  written  in  so  artful  and  per- 
suasive a  manaer,  ought  ratlier  to  be  buried  with 


Among  the  other  honors  paid  to  tbe  memory 
of  Lysander,  that  which  I  am  going  to  mentloa 
is  none  of  the  least.  Some  persons  who  liad  eon- 
tractsd  themselves  to  his  daughters  in  his  llfe» 
time,  when  they  found  he  died  poor,  fell  off  from 
their  engagement  The  Spartans  fined  them  for 
courting  the  alliance  whUe  they  had  riches  in 
Titw,  and  breaking  off  when  they  discovered 
that  poverty  wliich  was  the  best  proof  of  Ly  sender's 
probity  and  justice.  It  seems,  at  Sparta  there 
was  a  law  which  punished,  not  only  those 
who  continued  in  a  state  of  celibacy,  or  married 
too  late,  but  those  that  married  ill;  and  it  was 
leveled  chiefly  at  persons  who  married  into  rich, 
rather  than  good  (hmilles.  Such  are  the  particu- 
lars of  Lysander's  life  which  history  has  supplied 
us  with. 

aefoated  hv  tho  Tbobaat,  waa  fought  the  fint  yn  of  tbo 
•Ifhty-alath  Olyeipiad,  ibw  haadied  and  twanty-two  yeaia 
barora  Chriit;  and  that  of  Haliartu  fiiU  twanty-dlae  yaav* 
alter.  Bat  it  !•  ceanawn  fi»r  hiatoriaas  to  naka  bm  of  a 
raand  aombor,  oxoaat  la  oaaoa  whaie  gieat  tnoktkm  ia  n* 
qniiad.  \ 


PLUTAECE'S   LITIS. 


STLLA. 


Ufcnm  CoufKUui  Stlla  wu  of  m  patrician 
femily.  One  of  hia  aDoaston,  named  Rufiaaa,* 
la  aaid  to  have  been  consul,  but  to  have  fallen  a  n- 
der  a  dliKrace  more  than  equivaleot  to  that 
honor.  He  was  found  to  have  in  hit  poaieBBion 
more  than  ten  pounda  of  plate,  which  the  law 
did  not  allow,  and  for  that  he  waa  expelled  the 
aenate.  Hence  it  waa,  that  hia  poaterlty,  eontiu- 
■ed  in  a  low  and  obacnre  condition;  and  Sylla 
hhnaelf  waa  born  to  a  very  scanty  fortune.  Even 
after  he  waa  p'own  up  he  lived  in  hired  lodgings, 
fvr  which  he  paid  but  a  amaU  conalderation,  and 
afterward  he  waa  reoroached  with  it,  when  be 
waa  risen  to  anch  opnience.  as  he  had  no  reaaon 
to  expect  For  one  day,  as  he  waa  boasting  of 
the  great  thinga4ie  had  done  in  Africa,  a  peraon 
of  eharaeter  mode  answer,  ■**  How  canst  thou  be 
an  honest  roan,  who  art  master  of  such  a  for- 
tune, though  thy  father  left  thee  nothing?"  It 
aeema,  though  the  Romans  at  that  time  did  not 
retain  their  ancient  integrity  and  purity  of  man- 
Bars,  but  were  degenerated  into  fnxury  and  ex- 
pense, yet  they  considered  it  aa  no  leas  disgraceful 
to  have  departed  from  family  poverty,  tlian  to 
hare  apent  a  paternal  estate.  And  a  long  time 
after,  when  Sylla  had  made  himaelf  absolute,  and 
put  numbers  to  death,  a  man,  who  was  only  the 
second  of  his  family  that  waa  free,  being  con- 
damned  to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
for  concealing  a  friend  of  his  that  waa  in  the 
proacHption,  spoke  of  Sylla  In  this  upbraiding 
manner — **  I  am  his  old  acquaintance;  we  lived 
long  under  the  same  roof:  I  hired  the  upper 
apa[rtment  at  two  thousand  sesterces,  and  he 
that  under  me  at  th^jM  thousand.**  So  thAt  the 
difference  between  their  fortunes  was  tban  only 
a  thousand  aftteroea,  which  in  Attlcan  money  ia 
two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas.  Suck  ia  the 
■eeount  we  liave  of  hia  origin. 

Aa  to  his  figure,  we  have  the  whole  of  it  in  his 
•tatnes,  except  hia  eyea.  Thev  were  of  a  lively 
blue,  fierce  and  menacing;  and  the  ferocity  of  his 
aapeet  was  hightened  by  his  complexion,  which 
was  a  strong  red,  Interspersed  with  spots  of  white. 
From  his  complexion,  thev  tell  us,  he  had  the 
name  of  Sylla.f  and  an  Athenian  droll  drew  the 
following  jest  from  it: 

<*8jlU*«  a  molbeny,  ttrawM  o'«r  with  m«aL*' 

Nor  is  it  foreign  to  make  these  obaervationa  upon 
a  man,  who  in  hia  youth,  before  he  emerged 
from  obaenrity,  was  such  a  lover  of  drollery, 
that  he  spent  his  time  with  mimics  and  jeaters,  and 
went  with  them    every  length  of  riot.     Nay, 


*  PnbHot  ConMllai  Rnfinns  wm  twice  eoMiil;  tbe  first 
time  is  Uie  year  of  Rome  Amt  buodred  and  sixty-three,  mnd 
the  second  tliirteen  years  after.  Ue  was  expelled  the 
senate  two  ;fean  after  his  second  ooninlship,  when  Q..  Fa- 
brieios  Latetees,  and  Cains  Emilias  Papas  were  censors. 
Veileius  Pateronlns  tells  us,  Sylla  wa#the  sixth  ia  descent 
fton  this  Roftnns,  which  ODiffatirery  well  be;  Ibr  between 
the  first  coniulahip  of  Rafinas  and  the  first  eamdaifn  of 
SjUa,  there  was  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  eifhty-eight 
years. 

1 80,  or  8yl,  is  a  yellow  kind  of  earth,  which,  when  bun* 
•d,  becomes  red.  Uenoe,  ffjrUecieii*  seler  ia  Yitravins 
aigiifiea  parple. 


when  in  the  hight  of  hia  power,  he  woald  eolleet 
the  moat  noted  players  and  boffbona  eTery  dmj 
and,  in  a  manner  unaultable  to  hia  agta  aod  dig- 
nity, drink  and  join  with  them  in  lieenti;»i8«  vric 
while  business  of  comequence  lay  neglected- — 
Indeed,  Sylla  would  never  admit  of  anything-  se- 
rious at  hia  table;  and  though  at  other  tixxB«0  a 
man  of  busineaa  and  rather  grave  and  anatera  in 
his  manner,  he  would  change  inatantaneonsfy, 
whenever  he  liad  company,  and  begin  a  earoii- 
aal.  So  that  to  baffoona  and  dancan  be  imfl 
the  moat  afl&ble  man  in  the  world,  the  moat  eaarj- 
of  acoeaa,  and  they  molded  him  just  ■■  they 
pleaaed. 

To  this  diasipation  may  be  impnted  hia  libidf li- 
ons attachmenta,  hia  diaorderly  ud  in£amoaa  lore 
of  pleaaure,  which  stuck  by  him  even  in  age.— 
One  of  his  miatresaes,  named  Nicopoins,  wa«  a 
courteaan«  bot  very  rich.  She  waa  ao  taken  wrich 
hia  company  and  the  beauty  of  hia  penon,'that 
she  entertained  a  real  paasion  for  him,  and  at  her 
death  appointed  him  her  heir.  His  mother-in-law. 
who  loved  him  as  her  own  son,  likewiae  left  hini 
her  estate.  With  these  additions  to  hie  fortone, 
he  was  tolerably  provided  for. 

He  waa  appointed  qusstor  to  Marfoa  in  hia  firot 
consulship,  and  went  over  with  him  Into  Afrie^ 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  Joffnrtha.  In  the 
military  department  he  gained  great  honor, 
and,  among  other  thlnsa,  ayailed  himaelf  of  aa 
opportunity  to  make  a  friend  of  Bocchua,  king  of 
Numidia.  The  ambaaaadora  of  that  prineo  nad 
just  escaped  out  of  the  lianda  of  robben,  and 
were  in  a  very  indifferent  condition,  whoa  Sylla 
gave  them  the  moat  humane  receptioB,  loaded 
them  with  preaents,  and  aent  them  back  with  a 
atrong  guard. 

Bocchus,  who  for  a  long  time  had  both  haled 
and  feared  liia  aon-ln-law  Jngnrtha,  liad  him  then 
at  his  court.  He  had  taken  refuge  the;^  after 
hia  defeat;  and  Bocchua,  now  meditating  to 
betray  him,  choae  rather  to  let  Sylla  aaiae  htm 
than  to  deliyer  him  up  himaelf.  Sylla  coumnni- 
cated  the  affair  to  Marin%  and  taking  a  amall  party 
with  him,  aet  out  upon  tlw  expedition,  dangerona 
as  it  was.  What,  indeed,  could  be  mora  ao,  tliaa 
in  hopea  of  getting  another  man  into  hia  power, 
to  trust  himaelf  with  a  barbarian  who  waa  treach- 
erous to  his  own  relations?  In  fact,  whan  Boc- 
chus saw  them  at  bis  disposal,  and  that  he  waa 
under  a  necessitv  to  betray  either  the  one  or  tba 
other, he  debated  long  with  himself  which  shonld  be 
the  victim.  At  laat,  he  determined  to  abide  by  hja 
first  resolution,  and  gave  up  Jugartha  into  the 
hands  of  Sylla. 

This  procured  Marina  a  triumph;  but  envy  aa- 
crtbed  sJl  the  glory  of  it  to  Sylla:  which  Marina 
in  his  heart  not  a  little  reaented  Eapedally 
when  he  found  that  Sylla,  who  waa  naturally 
fond  of  fame,  and  from  a  low  and  obecnra  eondK 
tioa  now  came  to  general  eateem,  let  hia  ambi- 
tion carry  him  ao  far  aa  to  give  ordera  for  a  signet 
to  be  engFBTod  with  a  repreaentatlon  of  this  ad- 
venture, which  he  conatantly  uaed  in  aaaling  his 
lettera.  The  device  waa,  Booefana  deltveting  ap 
Jognrtfaa,  and  Sylla  rscalTing  iiim. 
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am  be  lhoii||lit  Sylla  not 
be    t^  obwct  of  eary. 
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ooJMiden 


demUe  enough  lo 
object  of  eary,  ho  eoatinaod  to  omplov 
hian    ia  hb  warn.    Thas,  is  his  Mcond  eoBMil- 
aliipv  he  made  him  one  of  hie  Ueatenantei  and  in 
liias  Uiini  gaye  hiu  the  command  of  a  thooeand 
meji.    Sylla,    in    these  eererai  capacities,    per- 
formed DMoy  important  eenriops.     In  that  of 
Vtenteoaat,  he  took  Copillos,  chief  of  the  Teeto- 
^i^e,  pfiaoner ;  and  in  that  of  tribunot  he  perana- 
d^  the  great  aud  popnloaa  nation  of  the  Mani 
\o    declare  themeelTCS  friendo  and   allies  of   the 
RttinattSL    But  findiof-  Marine  uneasy  st  his  snc- 
ecfls,  and  that,  instead   of  giving  him  new  occa- 
aioiiA  le  disliaguiah  liimeelf,  he  lathor  opposed  his 
ardvaoeenbentt  he  applied  to  Catulns  the  colieagne 
cf  Marias. 

Gatalos  was  a  worthy  man,  bnt  wanted  that 
▼igor  which  is  necessary  for  action.  He  tliere- 
ioK  employed  Sylla  in  the  most  diflknit  enter- 
pcisoo;  wiiich  opened  him  nfine  field  both  of  honor 
aad  pow«r.  Jtle  sabdued  most  of  tlie  barbari- 
aas  that  inhabiUMl  the  Alps;  and  in  a  time  of 
scarcity  ODdertook  lo  procure  a  supply  of  provi- 
siojis;  wkich  lie  performed  so  eoectuaily,  tliat 
chore  was  not  only  abundance  in  the  camp  of  Ca- 
tnlna,  bat  the  overplus  served  to  relieve  that  of 
UariiM. 

Sylla  himself  writes,  that  Marias  was  greatly 
afflicted  at  tlus  circnmetance.  From  so  small 
and  childish  a  cause,  did  that  enmity  spring, 
which  aAerward  grow  up  in  blood,  and  was  nour- 
ished by  civil  wars  and  tiie  rage  of  faction,  until 
U  ended  in  tyranny  and  the  confusion  of  the 
whole  state.  This  shows  how  wise  a  roan  Euri- 
pides was,  and  how  well  he  understood  the  die- 
tenpem  of  government,  when  he  called  upon 
mankiwd  to  beware  of  ambition^*  as  the  most 
dcetniclive  of  demons  to  those  tliat  worship 
her. 

Sylla  by  this  time  thought  tlie  glory  lie  liad  ac- 
quired in  war  sufficient  to  procnre  him  a  share  in 
the  admioistration,  and  therefore  immediately 
left  the  camp  to  go  and  make  his  court  to  tiie 
people.  The  offioe  be  solicited  was  that  of  the 
sity  rr4Ktankip,  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt  The 
rsason  he  assigns  is  thb:  the  people,  he  says, 
knowing  the  friendship  between  bim  and  Boc- 
chos,  expected,  if  iie  was  edile  before  his  pnetor- 
iUp,  ibik  he  would  treat  tliem  with  magnificent 
bantings  and  combats  of  African  wild  beasts,  and 
on  that  aooonnt  chose  otlier  pretors,  that  lie  might 
be  Ibirced  open  the  edileshlp.  But  the  subsequent 
events  showed  the  cause  alleged  by  Sylla  not 
ts  be  the  true  one.  For  the  year  foUowlogf  he 
got  himself  eleeted  orator,  pertly  \y  his  assidui- 
ties, and  portly  by  his  money,  while  he  bore 
that  office,  he  happened  to  be  provoked  at  Cnsar, 
and  mid  to  him  angrily,  **  I  will  use  iNy  authority 
afatast  yea."  CMart  answered,  laughing,  *  You 
do  well  to  call  it  fsvfs,  for  you  bought  it^ 

After  his  pimtorship  he  was  sent  into  Cappado- 
cla.  His  pretense  for  that  expedition  was  the  ro- 
astaUishment  of  Ariobaraaaee;  but  his  real  de- 
■ip  was  to  restrain  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
luthridates,  who  was  gaining  himself  dominions 
BO  less  respectable  than  his  paternal  ones.  He 
i\A  net  take  many  troope  with  him  out  of  Italy, 
bat  availed  himself  of  the  service  of  the  allies, 
vhom  he  found  well  afllscted  to  the  eanscF.- 
With  these  ho  attacked  the  Cappadoclans,  and  cut 


*  Phaai««,  ▼.  534. 

t  The  year  of  Bono  u%  baadrod  and  fiftT'toroa. 

%  TVw  matt  have  booa  Boztaa  Jaliat  CMtat,  who  was 
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of  the  Armenians,  who  came  to  their  encoor:  in 
consequence  of  whksh  Goidlas  was  driven  oati 
and  Ariobananes  leatored  to  his  kingdom. 

During  his  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  Orobaaus  cams  ambassador  to  him 
from  Arsaoes,  king  of  PUthia.  There  had  aa  yet 
been  no  intercourae  between  the  two  nations:  and 
it  must  be  considered  ss  a  cticamstanoe  of  Sylla's 
good  fortune,  that  he  was  the  first  Roman  to 
whom  the  Parthians  applied  for  friendship  and 
alliance.  At  the  time  of  audience,  he  is  said  to 
have  ordered  three  chairs,  one  for  Ariobarmnes, 
one  for  Orobazus,  and  another  in  the  middle  for* 
himself.  Oroboxus  was  afterward  put  to  death  by 
the  king  of  Partlila,  for  submitting  so  far  to  a 
Roman.  As  for  Sylla,  some  commended  his  b^ 
havior  to  the  barbarians;  while  others  blamed  tt 
as  insolent  and  out  of  aeason. 

It  is  rsDorted  that  a  certain  Cbalcidlan,*  in  thn 
train  of  Orobazna,  looked  at  Sylla's  face,  and  ob- 
served very  attentively  the  turn  of  his  ideas  and 
the  motions  of  his  body.  These  he  compared 
with  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  then  declared,  **That 
he  must  infallibly  be  one  day  the  greatest  of  mens 
and  that  it  was  strange,  he  could  bear  to  be  any- 
thing less  at  piesent'^ 

At  his  return,  Censorins  preporsd  to  aecuae  him 
of  extortion,  for  drawing,  contrary  to  hiw,  vast 
sums  from  a  kingdom  that  was  in  alliance  with 
Rome.  He  did  not,  however,  bring  it  to  a  trial* 
but  dropped  the  intended  impeachment. 

The  quarrel  between  Sylla  and  Marius  broke 
out  afresh  on  the  following  oocaslon.  Bocchus^ 
to  make  his  court  to  the  peiaple  of  Rome,  and  to 
Sylla  at  the  same  time,  was  so  officious  ss  to  do* 
dicate  several  images  of  victory  in  the  Capitol,  and 
cloee  by  them  a  figure  of  Jogurtha  In  gold,  in  the 
form  be  had  delivered  him  up  to  Sylla.  Marina, 
unable  to  digest  the  af&ont,  prepared  to  pull  them 
down,  and  Sylla's  friends  were  determined  to 
hinder  it  Between  them  both  the  whole  city 
was  set  in  a  flame,  when  the  confederate  war, 
which  had  long  lain  smotliered,  broke  out,  and 
for  the  preeent  put  a  atop  to  the  sedition. 

In  this  great  war,  which  was  so  various  in  Its 
fortune,  and  brought  so  many  mischiefs  and  dan« 
gers  upon  the  Romans,  it  appealed  fVom  the  small 
execution  Marina  did,  that  military  skill  requires 
a  strong  and  vigorous  oonstitntlon  to  second  it 
Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  performed  so  many 
memorable  things,  that  the  citizens  looked  upon 
him  as  a  great  general,  his  friends  as  the  greateat 
in  the  worid,  and  his  enemies  as  the  most  for- 
tunate. Nor  did  he  behave,  with  respect  to  that 
notion,  like  Tlmotheus  the  son  of  Couon.  The 
enemies  of  that  Athenian  ascribed  all  his  sncoem 
to  fortune,  and  got  a  picture  drawn.  In  which  ho 
was  represented  asleep,  and  Fortune  by  his  aids 
taking  cities  for  him  in  her  net.  Upon  this  ho 
gave  way  to  an  indecent  passion,  and  complained 
that  he  was  robbed  of  the  glory  due  to  his  achievo- 
ments.  Nay,  afterward,  on  his  return  from  t 
certain  expedition,  he  addressed  the  people  in 
these  terms--^*  My  fellow-citizens,  you  must  ae* 
knowledge  that  in  this,  Fortune  has  no  share." 
It  is  said,  the  goddem  piqued  herself  so  far  os 
being  revenged  on  this  vanity  of  Tlmotheus,  that 
he  could  never  do  anything  extraordinary  after- 
ward, but  was  baffled  in  all  his  undertakings,  and 
became  so  obnoxious  to  tiie  people  that  thtnr 
banished  him. 

Syik  took  a  dlffisrent  eoune.    It  not  only  { 


•OfChaleii,tbo  moUmalU  of  ObaloidoBS,  ia  Mai  • 
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•Am  piMiWB  to  hmt  hte  wee—  impatad  to  For^ 
tone,  bat  he  eaeouFBfed  the  opioloa,  thinking  it 
added  an  air  of  gieetuoM  eod  eren  dtTloity  to  nie 
•etione.  Whether  he  did  this  out  of  Tenity,  or 
Irom  a  real  pereoaalon  of  its  truth,  we  cannot  say. 
Howeyer,  he  writes  in  his  Commentaries,  **  That 
his  instantaneons  resolutions  and  enterprises  eze- 
eeuted  in  a  manner  different  from  wliat  be  had 
intended,  always  succeeded  better  than  those  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  most  time  and  forethought*' 
It  is  plain  too  from  that  saying  of  his,  **  Tliat  he 
was  born  rather  for  fortune  than  war,**  that  he 
attributed  more  to  fortune  than  to  valor.  In  short, 
lie  makes  himoelf  eniireiy  the  creature  of  Fortune, 
since  be  oscribes  to  her  divine  influence  the  good 
understanding  thai  always  subsisted  between  him 
and  MetelluB,  a  man  in  the  same  sphere  of  life 
with  himself,  and  his  father-in-law.  For,  where- 
as he  expected  to  find  him  a  man  troublesome  in 
oflice,  he  proved  on  the  contrary  a  quiet  and  oblig- 
ing colleague.  Add  to  this,  that  in  the  Commen- 
taries inscribed  to  Lucullus,  he  advises  him  to  de- 
pend upon  nothing  more  than  that  whfeh  Heaven 
directed  to  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  He 
tells  us  further,  that  when  he  wss  sent  at  tlie  head 
of  an  army  against  the  confederates,  the  earth 
opened  on  a  sudden  near  Laverna;*  and  that  there 
Issued  out  of  the  chssm,  which  was  very  large,  a 
vast  quantity  of  fire,  and  a  flame  that  shot  up  to 
the  heavens.  The  soothsayers  being  consulted 
upon  it,  made  answer,  "That  a  person  of  courage 
and  superior  beauty,  should  take  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment into  his  tiands  and  supproM  the  tumults 
with  which  Rome  wss  then  agitated."  Sylla 
says,  he  was  the  man:  for  his  locks  of  gold  were 
suflicient  proof  of  his  beauty,  and  that  he  needed 
not  hesitate  after  so  many  great  actions,  to  avow 
himself  a  man  of  courage.  Thus  much  concern- 
his  confidence  in  the  gods. 

In  other  respects  he  wss  not  so  consistent 
with  himself.  Rapacious  in  a  high  degree,  but 
still  more  liberal ;  in  preferring  or  disgracing 
whom  he  pleased;  equally  unaccountable;  sub- 
missive to  those  who  might  be  of  service  to  him, 
and  severe  to  those  who  wanted  services  from 
him:  so  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whetlier  he  was 
more  insolent  or  servile  in  his  nature.  Such  was 
his  inconsistency  in  punishing,  that  he  would 
sometimes  put  men  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  on 
the  slightest  grounds,  and  sometimes  overiook  the 
greatest  crimes;  he  would  easily  take  some  persons 
into  favor  after  the  most  unpardonable  oflbnses, 
while  be  took  vengeance  of  others  for  small  and 
trifling  faults,  by  death  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
These  things  can  be  no  otherwise  reconciled,  than 
by  coQcludiug  that  he  was  severe  and  vindictive 
in  his  temper,  but  occasionally  checked  those  in- 
cliuatioQs,  where  his  own  interest  wss  concerned. 

In  this  very  war  with  the  confederates,  his  sol- 
diers dispatched,  with  clubs  and  stones,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  his,  named  Albiuus,  who  had  been  honored 
with  tlie  priBtorsliip;  yet  he  suffered  them,  after 
such  a  crime,  to  escape  with  impunity.  He  only 
took  occasion  from  thence  to  boast,  that  he  should 
find  they  would  exert  tliemselves  more  during  the 
rest  of  the  war,  because  they  would  endeavor  to 
atone  for  that  offense  by  extraordinary  acts  of 
valor.  The  censure  be  incurred  on  this  occasion 
did  not  affect  him.  His  ffreat  object  wss  the  de- 
struction of  Marius,  and  finding  that  the  confede- 
rate war  was  drawing  toward  sn  end,t  he  paid  his 
court  to  the  army,  tliat  he  might  be  appointed 
general  against  Marios.    Upon  his  return  to  Rome 

*  Is  the  Balsrias  wsy  Ui*re  wm  s  grort  sad  tennis  ooa- 
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being  then  fifty  yean  old,  and  at  the  same  tim 
he  entered  into  an  advantagoous  marriage  wiA 
Cecilia,  danghter  of  Metellas  tiia  bigb-prieat 
This  match  occasioned  a  good  deal  of  popoki 
censure.  Sarcastlcal  songs  were  made  upos  il; 
and,  according  to  Livy's  aocoont,  many  of  tU 
principal  citizens  invidiously  tlioaght  him  ua- 
worthy  of  that  alliance,  though  they  had  ncA 
thought  him  unworthy  of  the  coiwDlsbip.  Thii 
lady  wss  not  his  first  wife,  for  in  the  eariy  pa^ 
of  his  life  he  married  Ilia,  by  whom  be  had  a 
danghter;  afterward  lie  espoused  .£lia,  and  sftei 
her  Coelia,  whom,  on  account  of  her  bsrreii- 
ness,  he  repudiated,  without  any  other  mariU  of 
disgrace,  and  dismissed  with  Taliialile  preeesd 
However,  as  he  soon  after  married  Metells,  tfae 
dismission  of  Coelia  became  the  object  of  o^nssA 
Melella  he  always  treated  with  the  utmost  respect; 
insomuch  that  when  the  people  of  Rome  were  de- 
sirous that  he  should  recall  the  exiles  of  Marias'i 
party,  and  could  not  prevail  with  him,  they  ea- 
treated  Melella  to  use  her  good  ofllces  for  them. 
It  was  thought,  too,  that  when  ho  took  Athena, 
that  city  had  harder  usage,  because  the  iuhabit- 
ants  had  jested  vilely  on  Meteila  from  the  walls. 
But  these  things  happened  afterward. 

The  consulship  was  now  but  of  small  consde- 
raUon  with  him  in  comparison  of  wliat  he  had  in 
view.     His  heart  was  fixed  on  obtaining  the  con- 
duct of  the  Mithridatic  war.     In  this  respect  be 
had  a  rival  fn  Marius,  who  was  poosessed  with  an 
ill-timed  ambition  and  madness  for  &me,  pa»ioni 
which  never  grow  old.    Though  now  onwieicy 
in  his  person,  and  obliged,  on  account  of  his  sf«, 
to  give  up  his  share  in  the  expeditions  near  hoin% 
he  wanted  the  direction  of  foreign  wars.   Tiiii 
man,  watching  his  opportunity   in  Rome,  wheo 
Sylla  was  gone  to  the  camp  to  settle  some  maUea 
that  remained  unfinished,  framed  that  &tal  sedi- 
tion, which  hurt  her  more  effectually  than  all  tht 
wars  she  had  ever  been  engaged  in.    HeaveQ  seat 
prodigies  to  prefigure  it    Fire  blazed  oot  of  itt 
own  accord  from  the  ensign  staves,  and  was  with 
difiiculty  extinguished.     Three   ravens  bron|rht 
their  young  Into  the  city,  and  devoured  them  tiie<e, 
and  then  carried  the  remains  back  to  their  oesta 
Some  rats  having  gnawed  the  consecrated  gold  U 
a  certain  temple,  the  sacristans  caoght  ooe  o( 
them  in  a  trap,  where  she  brought  forth  fin 
young  ones,  and  eat  three  of  them.    And  whit 
was  most  considerable,  one  day  when  the  Ay  wu 
serene  and  clear,  there  was  heard  in  it  the  floood 
of  a  trumpet,  so  loud,  so  shrill,  and  moamfai,  that 
it  frightened  and  astonished  all  the  world.    Tbt 
Tuscan  sages  said  it  portended  a  new  laee  of  men, 
and  a  renovation  of  the  world.     For  they  observ- 
ed, that  there  were  eight  several  kinds  of  men,  s0 
different  in  life  and  manners:  That  Heaven  had 
allotted  each  ite  time,  which  was  limited  by  the 
circuit  of  the  great  year;  and  that  when  one  came 
to  a  period,  and  another  race  was  risingi  it  wai 
announced  by  some  wonderful  sign  either  from 
earth  or  from  heaven.    So  that  it  was  eTideut,  al 
one  view,  to  those  who  attended  to  these  thiuft, 
and  were  versed  in  them,  that  a  new  sort  of  men 
was  come  into  the  world,  with  other  mannen  and 
customs,  and  more  or  less  the  care  of  the  jrodi  than 
those  who  preceded  them.    They  added,  that  to  thii 
revolution  of  ages  many  strange  alterations  bap- 

Eened:  that  divination,  for  instance,  sbonld  be 
eld  in  great  honor  in  some  one  sge,  and  prova 
successful  in  all  its  predictions,  because  the  delt; 
afforded  pure  and  perfect  signs  to  proceed  by; 
whereas  in  another  it  should  be  in  small  repotei 
being  mostly  extemporaneous,  and  calonlatiBi 


STLLA. 


swr 


Mb9  eft Bti  frsn  aaeerWn  aad  obtenre  prin- 
ijMs.  Such  WM  Ihe  mythology  of  the  most 
iMroefi  aiui  reepeetable  of  the  Tuscan  loothnyere. 
VhiSe  the  seoate  were  Btteadiitg  to  their  inter- 
IKtaUoiis  io  the  temple  of  Beilona,  a  aparrow,  in 
ii|hi  of  the  whole  body,  broii|fht  in  a  granhopper 
ill  twr  mooth,  and  after  she  had  torn  it  in  two, 
Irft  ow.  put  among  them,  and  carried  the  other 
fff.  The  dWiners  declared,  they  apprehended 
from  Ui4i  t  dangerous  sedition,  and  dispute  be- 
tw«^a  the  town  and  the  conntry.  For  the  inhabi- 
\a'Js  of  the  town  are  noisy  like  the  grasshopper, 
aaj  \limi  of  the  coaatry  are  domestic  beings  like 
the  iparrow. 

Soon  afler  this  Marios  got  Snipitins  to  join 
him.  This  man  was  inferior  to  none  in  desperate 
•iteopti.  Indeed,  instead  of  iuqairing  for  an- 
«ber  more  emphatically  wicked,  yon  must  ask  in 
wbt  iiuUaee  of  wickedness  he  exceeded  himself. 
&«  s-as  1  compound  of  cruelty,  impudence,  and 
iwice,  and  lie  could  commit  the  most  horrid  and 
ioftffloas  of  crimes  in  cold  blood.  He  sold  the 
freedom  of  Rome  openly  to  persons  that  had  been 
ibi^  u  well  as  to  strangers,  and  had  the  money 
ia'd  oat  upon  a  table  in  the  fifntm.  He  had  al- 
ways aboBt  him  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men 
TcU  armed,  and  a  company  of  young  men  of  the 
e^iieatriaa  order,  whom  he  called  his  antisenate. 
TtiOQgb  he  got  a  law  made  that  no  senator  should 
cinincl  debts  to  tlie  amount  of  more  than  two 
Isoosajid  drachmas,  yet  It  appeared  at  his  death 
iiiat  be  owed  more  than  three  millions.  This 
wretch  was  let  leoee  upon  the  people  by  Marius, 
lad  carried  all  before  him  by  dint  of  sword. 
AmoQ^  other  bad  edicts  which  he  procured,  one 
was  that  which  me  the  command  in  the  Mitliri- 
datie  war  to  Marius.  Upon  this  the  consuls 
ordered  all  the  courts  to  De  shut  up.  But  one 
day  Hi  they  were  holding  an  assembly  before  the 
temple  of  Caator  and  Pollux,  he  set  his  ruffians 
opou  (hem,  and  many  were  slain.  The  son  of 
Pompey  the  coasui,  who  was  yet  but  a  youth, 
w»  of  the  number.  Pompey  concealed  himself, 
aad  saved  hit  life.  Sylla  was  pursued  into  the 
ho«»  of  Marios,  and  forced  from  thence  to  the 
^nn,  to  rerolLe  the  order  for  the  ee«ation  of 
paUie  boainess.  For  this  reason  Sulpitius,  when 
he  deprived  Pompey  of  the  consulship,  continued 
SyUa  ia  It,  and  only  transferred  the  conduct  of 
the  var  with  Mithridates  to  Marius.  In  conse- 
^oeoce  of  this,  he  immediately  sent  some  military 
fribuaei  to  Nola,  to  receive  the  array  at  the 
Uiuit  of  Sylla,  and  bring  it  to  Marius.  But 
Sylla  got  hefore  them  to  the  camp,  and  his  soldiers 
were  00  Booner  acquainted  with  the  commission 
«f  those  officen  than  they  stoned  them  to  death. 

Maiiai  in  return  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood 
nSylia's  friends  in  Rome,  and  ordered  their  houses 
to  be  piaodered.  Nothing  now  was  to  be  seen  but 
hnny  and  confusion,  some  flying  from  the  camp 
to  the  dty.and  some  from  the  city  to  the  camp. 
The  aeaate  w^re  no  longer  free,  but  under  the  dl- 
KctioQ  of  Marios  and  SnlpiUus.  So  that  wlien 
they  were  informed  that  Sylla  was  marching  to- 
ward Rome,  they  sent  two  prstors,  Brutus  and 
wlliw,  to  stop  him.  As  they  delivered  their 
oniera  with  lome  haughtiness  to  Sylla,  the  sol- 
nenprspaied  to  kill  them;  bnt  at  last  contented 
wmelvea  with  breaking  their  fiasces,  tearing  oiT 
"•Ir  rabsi,  and  sending  them  away  with  every 
«Bwk  of  disgrace. 

The  very  tight  of  them,  robbed  as  they  were 
•nhe  entigno  of  their  authority,  spread  sorrow 
M  ooatteroation  in  Rome,  and  announced  a  sedi- 
™^»»^blch  there  was  no  longer  either  restraint 
«MMdy.   Marias  prepared  to  lepei  foroe  with 


fofoe.    Byihi  mcved'from  Nola  at  flie  head  of  its 

complete  legions,  and  had  his  colleague  along  wltfi 
him.  His  army,  he  saw,  was  ready  at  Uie  find 
word  to  march  to  Rome,  but  he  was  unresolved  la 
his  own  mind,  and  appreliensive  of  the  danger 
However,  upon  his  offering  sacrifice,  the  sooth- 
sayer Poothumius  had  no  sooner  inspected  the  en 
trails,  than  he  stretched  out  both  his  hands  to  Syl- 
la, and  proposed  to  be  kept  in  chains  nntil  after 
tlie  battle,  in  order  for  the  worat  of  punisbmeuts, 
if  everything  did  not  soon  succeed  entirely  to  tlie 
genenu*s  wish.  It  b  said,  too,  that  there  appeared 
to  Sylla  in  a  dream^  the  goddess  whose  worship 
the  Romans  reoeired  from  the  Cappadocian% 
whether  it  be  the  Moon,  Minerva,  or  Beilona. 
She  seemed  to  stand  by  him,  and  put  thunder  ia 
his  hand,  and  having  called  his  enemies  by  name 
one  after  another,  bilde  him  strike  them:  they  fell, 
and  were  consumed  by  it  to  ashes.  Encouraged 
by  this  vision,  which  he  relatod  next  morning  to 
his  colleague,  he  took  his  way  toward  Rome. 

When  he  had  reached  Picinte,*  he  was  met  by  aa 
embassy,  that  entreated  him  not  to  advance  ia 
that  hostile  manner,  since  the  senate  had  come  to 
a  resolution  to  do  him  all  the  justice  he  could  do- 
sire.  He  promised  to  grant  all  they  asked;  and, 
as  if  he  intended  to  encamp  there,  .ordered  his 
officers  as  usual  to  mark  out  the  ground.  The 
ambassadors  took  their  leave  with  entire  confi- 
dence in  his  honor.  But  as  soon  as  they  weio 
gone,  he  dispatched  BasUlus  and  Calus  Mummios 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  gate  and  the 
wall  by  the  2Bsqniline  mount  He  himself  follow 
ed  with  the  utmost  expedition.  Accordingly 
Basillus  and  his  party  seized  the  gate  and  entered 
the  city.  Bnt  the  unarmed  multitude  got  upoa 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  with  stones  and  lilies 
drove  them  back  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  At  that 
moment  Sylla  arrived,  and  seeing  the  opposition 
his  soldiers  met  with,  called  out  to  them  to  ti^t 
fire  to  the  houses.  He  took  a  flaming  torch  in 
his  own  hands,  and  advanced  before  them.  At  tlu> 
same  time  he  ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  fire  ar- 
rows at  the  roofs.  Reason  had  no  longer  any 
power  over  him;  passion  and  fury  governed  alt 
his  motions;  his  enemies  were  all  he  thought  of; 
and  in  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  he  made  no  ac- 
count of  his  friends  nor  took  the  least  compassion 
on  his  relations.  Such  was  the  case,  when  he 
made  his  way  with  fire,  which  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

Meanwhile,  Marius,  who  was  driven  back  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the 
slaves  that  would  repair  to  his  standard.  But  the 
enomy  preated  on  with  so  much  vigor,  that  ho 
was  forced  to  quit  the  city. 

Sylla  Immediately  assembled  the  senate,  and  got 
Marius  and  a  few  others,  condemned  to  death. 
The  tribune  Sulpitius,  who  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber, was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves,  and 
brought  to  the  block.  Sylla  gave  the  slave  his 
freedom,  aad  then  had  him  thrown  down  the  Tar- 
peian  rock.  As  for  Marius  he  set  a  price  upoa 
his  head;  in  which  he  behaved  neither  with  grati- 
tade  nor  good  policy,  since  he  had  not  long  Mfors 
fled  into  the  house  of  Marius,  and  put  his  life  in  hie 
hands,  and  yet  was  dismtosed  in  safety.  Had 
Marias,  instead  of  letting  him  go,  given  him  up  to 
Sulpitlas,  who  thirsted  for  his  bTood,  he  might  have 
been  abooli^to  master  of  Rome.  But  he  spared  his 
enemy;  and  a  few  dayt  after,  when  there  was  an 


•  Thsie  boloff  ao  plsoe  betwooa  Nela  aad  Bone,  salM 
Piclai^  Lahiaaa  M&  wm  ahimld  lead  PjeUp,  whiob  waa  a 
plaeo  of  poUie  •Btortaiameai  ahost  twoaty-iiTo  miloa  hum 
tho  eayhal.  Btiabo  aad  Aatonhiaa  (ia  kU  ItuMrary)  aiaiN 
tloa  H  aa  aaoh. 


PLUTAlCli'S   LIVES. 


•IpwtoBily  for  bto  ittan,  net  ■•!  witb  ^m  inN 
fwieroiM  UmUnMiit 

Th«  •enate  did  not  ozpnM  the  eoBConi  which 
Ihlfl  gave  them.  Bat  tho  peopio  openly  and  by 
helB  ahowed  th^  rtteBtmeBt  and  naolatian  to 
make  repriaala.  For  they  rejected  hta  nephew, 
Honius,  who  relied  on  his  cecommendatlon,  and 
his  fellow-candidate  Senrioa,  in  an  ignomiDious 
manner,  and  appointed  othera  to  the  consulship, 
whose  promotion  they  thought  would  be  most  dla- 
Bgreeable  to  him.  Svlia  pretended  great  aatisfac- 
tion  at  the  thing,  and  said,  '*He  was  quite  happy 
to  see  the  people  by  his  means  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
proceeding  as  Uiey  thought  prooer."  Nay,  to 
obviate  their  hatrvd,  lie  proposed  Lnelos  Cinna, 
who  was  of  the  oppooite  faction,  for  consul,  but 
first  laid  him  under  tlie  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath 
lo  aanot  him  in  all  his  aiain.  Cinna  went  up  to 
the  capitoi  with  a  stone  in  his  band.  Tliere  lie 
■wore  before  all  the  world,  to  presenFO  the  friend- 
ship between  them  inviolable,  adding  thia  impre- 
cation, "If  I  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  it,  may  I 
be  driven  from  ue  city,  as  this  stone  is  from  my 
hand !"  at  the  same  time  he  threw  Um  stone  npon 
the  ground.  Yet,  as  soon  as  lie  was  entered  upon 
bis  office,  he  began  to  raise  new  commotions,  and 
■nt  up  an  impeadiment  against  Sylla,  of  which  Vir- 

fnius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  to  be  the  manager, 
ut  Sylla  left  both  the  manager  and  the  impeach- 
ment behind  him  andaet  forward  against  Mlthridates. 

About  the  time  that  Sylla  set  sail  from  Italy, 
Mlthridates,  we  are  told,  was  visited  with  many  Ul 
presages  at  Pergamus.  Among  the  rest  an  image 
of  Victory,  bearing  a  crown,  which  was  contrived 
to  be  let  down  by  a  machine,  broke  just  as  it  was 
going  to  put  the  crown  npon  his  head,  and  tlie 
crown  itself  was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  floor 
of  the  theater.  The  people  of  Pergamus  were 
seized  with  astonishment,  and  Mlthridates  felt  no 
small  concern,  though  his  affiiirs  tlien  proepered 
beyond  his  hopes.  For  he  had  taken  Asia  from 
the  Romans,  Bind  Bithynta  and  Cappadocia  from 
their  respective  kings,  and  was  set  down  in  quiet 
at  Pergamus,  disposing  of  rich  governments  and 
kingdoms  among  hia  friends  at  ploasare.  As  for 
his  sons,  the  eldest  governed  In  peace  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Pontus  and  Bosphorus,  extending  as 
far  as  the  deserts  above  the  Msotic  lake;  the 
other,  named  Ariarathes,  was  subduing  Tiiraoo 
and  Macedonia,  with  a  great  army.  His  generals 
with  their  armiea  were  reducing  other  eonskiera- 
ble  places.  The  principal  of  these  aras  Aroiielaus, 
who  comnnanded  the  seas  with  his  fleet,  was  con- 
quering the  Gyclades,  and  all  the  other  islands 
within  the  bay  of  Maloa,  and  was  master  of  Euboa 
itself.  He  met,  indeed,  with  some  check  at  Ch«- 
ronea.  TlieiB  Bmtius  Snra,  lientenant  to  Sentius, 
who  commanded  in  Macedonia,  a  man  distinguish- 
ed by  his  coarage  and  capacity,  oppoaed  Arohe- 
iaus,  who  was  overflowing  Bootia  like  a  torrent, 
defeated  him  in  three  eugagemonta  near  Chiero- 
neu,  and  confined  him  again  to  the  sea.  Bat,  as 
Lucius  LucuUns  came  and  ordered  him  to  give 
place  to  Sylla,  to  whom  that  province,  and  tlie 
eonduct  of  the  war  there,  were  decreed,  he  immedi- 
ate! y  quitted  Bootia,  and  returned  to  Sentius, 
though  his  success  was  beyond  all  that  he  couJd 
have  flattered  himself  with,  and  Greece  waa  ready 
to  declare  again  for  the  Ronmns  on  aoeonnt  of 
his  valor  and  conduct.  It  is  true,  these  were  the 
most  shininff  actions  of  BroUus's  lifii. 

When  Sylla  was  arrived,  the  cities  sent  ambas- 
sadors with  an  ofibr  of  opening  their  gales  to  him. 
Athens  alone  was  held  by  its  tyrant  Aristion  for 
Mitiiridates.  He  therefore  atUcked  it  with  tho 
utmost  vigor,  invested  the  PItbos,  broaght  «p  all 


■aiti  of  enginea,  and  loft  no  kiad  of  ansanlt  wh 
ever  anattempted.  Had  he  wrnited  awhile, 
might  without  the  least  daag«r  liave  taken  i 
upper  town,  which  was  already  reduced  by  fanu 
to  the  last  extremity.  Bat  hia  haste  to  retuni 
Rome,  where  he  apprsliended  aomo  cliange  in  i 
fairs  le  his  preja«fice,  made  him  mn  every  n 
and  spare  neither  men  nor  money,  to  bring  U>b  « 
to  a  conclusion.  For,  bcskie  his  other  warii 
equipage,  he  had  ten  thoosand  yoke  of  aid 
which  worked  every  day  at  the  eogisf^sL  , 
wood  began  to  fail,  by  reason  of  the  imtr^i 
weights  which  broke  down  his  machines,  or  tb 
being  burned  by  the  enemy,  he  cat  down  ifa«  i 
cred  groves.  The  shady  walka  of  the  acsded 
and  the  Lyc»nm  in  the  snbnrbe  fell  before  his  i 
And  as  tije  war  required  vast  auma  of  monej 
support  it,  he  scrupled  not  to  violate  the  hd 
treasures  of  Greece,  but  took  from  Epidaunis, 
well  as  Olympia,  the  moat  beautiful  and  precio 
of  their  gifts.  He  wrote  also  to  the  Aniplitcn 
ones  at  Delphi,  "That  it  would  be  best  for  tbem  1 
put  the  treaaures  of  Apollo  in  liis  iiands:  for  Mth 
tie  would  keep  them  safer  than  tbey  cooJd;  or,  i 
he  applied  them  to  his  own  ase,  would  reiora 
full  value.*'  Capliis,  the  Phocian,  one  of 
friends,  was  sent  upon  this  conunlssloa,  asd  oj 
dered  to  have  everything  weighed  to  iiim.  Ceph^ 
went  to  Delphi,  but  was  loth  to  touch  the  sacrej 
depositi,  ana  lamented  to  tlie  Amphlctyosee  tk 
neoeesity  lie  was  under, with  many  tesis.  Son^ 
said,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  lyre  in  the  ia^ 
most  sanctuary;  and  Capbis,  either  \telkviDg  it^ 
or  willing  to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religloai  terrar, 
aent  him  an  account  of  it.  But  lie  wrote  back  m 
a  jeating  way,  "  That  he  was  surprised  C&fim 
should  not  know  that  music  waa  the  voice  of  jej, 
and  not  of  resentment.  He  might,  therefore  hck- 
ly  take  the  treasures,  since  Apollo  gave  bim  tha 
with  the  atmost  satisfacUon." 

These  treasures  were  carried  off,  wiUioat  beiig 
aean  by  many  of  the  Greeka.    But  of  the  ro/al 
oaring,  there  remained  a  silver  urn,  which  beiji{ 
so  large  and  heavy,  that  no  carriage  eould  bear  it, 
the  Amphictyones  were  obliged  to  eat  it  in  pifO» 
At  sight  of  this  they  called  to  mind,  ooe  whAe 
Flaminius  and  Manias  Acilius,  and  another  vhik 
Paolus  fmiiius;  one  of  wliich  iaaving  drires  Ab- 
tiochns  out  of  Greece,  and  the  other  sabdoed  Ihe 
Idng  of  Macedonia,  not  only  kept  their  handifroa 
spoiling  tlie  Grecian  temples,  but  expreseed  their 
regard  and  reverence  for  tliem  by  adding  ww 
gi&B.      Those    great  men,  indeed,  were  legtlij 
commissioned,  wA  their  soldierB  were  penom  of 
sober  minds,  wlio  had  learned  to  obey  their  feM- 
rala  withoat  murmuring.    The  genexale,  with  th« 
magnanimity  of  kings,  exceeded  not  private  per- 
sons in  their  expenses,  nor  brought  apoo  m 
state  any  cbaiga  but  wiiat  was  common  lod  m* 
aenable.    In  abort,  they  thought  tt  no  Im  dtena 
to  flatter  their  own  men,  than  to  be  afivid  of  (he 
enemy.     But  the  commanden  of  these  luner 
raised  tlmmaelves  to  high  posts  by  foiee,  not  by 
merit;  and  aa  they  wanted  Boldien  to  fig/tt  ^ 
countrymen  ratiier  than  any  foreign  enemies,  they 
were  oblipd  to  treat  them  with  great  oompiai- 
sance.     While  they  thns  bonght  tbeir  senriee,  al 
the  price  of  ministering  to  their  viees,  they  wen 
not  aware  that  they  were  aelUog  their  eoaotr;» 
and  making  tbemselvea  slaves  to  the  meaaest  of 
mankind,  in  order  to  command  the  gresttft  asd 
the  best    Thb  banislied  Marina  from  RooWfU^ 
afterward  brought  him  back  against  8yi)a.   TU 
made  Cinna  dip  his  handa  in  &a  blood  of  Oeli' 
Vina,  and  Fimbria  the  asssasin  of  Flaccoi. 

SyMn  opoaod  one  of  the  fim  manm  M  ^ 


8TLLA. 


» 


m  frmn  Uwm,  he  IsHahly  sappliad  tlie  waals  of 
r«wn.  Thas,wiiiiebyoae«BdtheMHnenMMhe 
■  inTitiD^  tha  fonder  to  cleMrtSeB,  and  die  let- 
r  to  laxnry,  he  had  nccmrfon  for  fnfialte  gums 
i  pertJealtfly  in  tfaie  flie|^  Foi  his  penlon  for 
Uji;  Athene  wm  irreeietibly  violent:  whether 
ns,  (het  he  wasted  to  fight  agrainet  that  city'i 
opot  renown,  of  which  notUnfr  but  the  ehadow 
m  nnmoed;  er  whether  he  eoold  not  bear  the 
offs  and  taenia,  with  which  Arirtien,  In  all  the 
uatoiMM  of  ribaldry,  taaalted  Um  and  Metella 
oratlw  vafta 

Tm  e«niKMltioii  of  this  tyrant'o  heart  waa 
Moience  and  cmelty.  He  waa  the  rink  of  all 
If  foilifs  aad  vleea  of  Mitbridatea.  Poor  Athene 
rhich  had  ^t  clear  of  InnnmeFable  wafs,  ty- 
inaiss,  uid  wditlona,  perUied  at  laet  by  this 
KBster,  ai  by  a  deodly  dlaeaee>.  A  baehel  of 
rhttt  was  new  eold  there  for  a  thonsaod 
netinns.  The  people  ate  not  only  the  berba 
ad  n»ta  that  gww  about  the  citadel,  bat  sodden 
>tth&raad  oil  kage;  while  he  was  indulging  him- 
rifin  riotoos  fnrts  and  dancing  in  the  day- 
ioe,  or  mimieklng  and  langhing  at  the  enemy. 
1«  let  the  acied  lamp  of  the  goddess  go  out  for 
not  i>f  oil,  aad  when  the  principal  priestess 
mt  to  aak  hhn  for  half  a  measvre  of  barley,  he 
Mt  hn  that  qvantity  of  pepper.  The  aanators 
■a^  prieits  came  to  eatxvat  him  to  take  compae- 
KD  on  the  city,  aad  capitnlale  with  Sylhu  bnt 
bemxhrcd  them  with  a  ahower  of  arrows.  At 
iat.  when  it  was  too  late,  he  agreed  with  moch 
sScDity  to  epod  two  or  three  of  the  eompaaions 
if  his  riota  to  Heat  of  peace.  These,  instead  of 
aakiof  any  pnpooais  that  tended  to  saTo  the 
(Ay,  talked  in  a  lofty  naanner  aboat  Hieseas, 
ind  Eamolpas,  and  the  eonqnest  of  the  Modes; 
wte  pravoked  Sylla  to  nay,  "Go,  my  noble 
Male,  aad  lake  back  yoor  fine  speeches  with 
yw-  For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent  to  Athens 
to  Imts  ha  antiqnitSee,  but  to  chastise  iU  lebel- 
liOBi  people." 

la  the  meantfme,  Sytta's  spies  heard  some  old 
iMBt  who  were  oonTpraiag  in  the  Gerenricnsv 
J>^me  the  tyrant  for  not  securing  the  wall  near 
theHeptschaleoa,  which  was  the  only  place  not 
topwpaWe.  They  carried  this  news  to  Sylla; 
n^  be,  £u-  from  disregafding  it,  went  by  night 
to  take  a  riew  of  that  part  of  the  wall,  and  found 
w  U  might  be  scaled.  He  then  set  immediale> 
TtboQt It; aad  he  leils  as  in  his  Commentaries, 
™t  Mareaa  TehM  *  was  the  first  man  who 
™»Mled  the  wall.  Tehis  there  met  with  an  ad- 
T^^rTi  and  gare  him  such  a  yiolent  blow  on  the 
nil  that  he  broke  his  sword;  notwithstanding 
™^,  he  Mood  fiiu  and  kept  his  place. 

Aiheni.t  therefore,  was  taken,  as  the  old  nan 
w  foretold.  Sylk  having  leveled  wUh  the 
fvaiui  all  that  waa  between  the  Pif«!ai(.gatB  and 
'"^^Ic'itheSaered,  entered  the  town  at  mid- 
■Ttt,iQ  amaBuer  the  most  dieadfal  that  can  be 
^^«d  All  the  trumpets  and  horns  sounded, 
UM  arere  aoawered  by  the  shouts  and  clang  of 
w  Mldiera,  let  loose  to  plunder  and  destroy.— 
"«7  raihad  along  the  streets  with  drawn 
^%  aad  horrible  was  the  slaughter  they  made. 
f»e  namber  of  the  killed  could  not  be  compn- 
■«;  wii  w«  nay  f„na  some  judgment  of  it,  by 
wqaantity  of  grennd  which  was  overfiewedwith 
r^'  For,  beside  thoee  that  fell  in  other  parts 
^^  ^  t\l7,  the  blood  that  was  shed  in  the  mar* 

•ftohaWy  it  iliooMU  Atalat.    In  the  life  of  Cra««tit, 
■;  Atetti  tt  w^tjoDed  a«  a  uibaira  of  the  pMple. 
^UwuvMiakea  aichty^nr  yean  befera  the  biithof 


kot^Mice  only,  oewfed  ui  uie  GanuDDMiM  as  nv 
as  Dipyhis.  Nay,  there  are  several  who  assure 
ua,  it  ran  through  the  gates,  and  overapread  the  sub- 
urha. 

But  tliougfa  such  nimben  were  put  to  the 
there  were  as  many  who  laid  violent 
hands  upon  themselves,  In  grief  for  their  sinking 
country.  What  reduced  the  best  men  among  them 
to  this  despair  of  finding  any  mercy  or  moderate 
terms  for  Athens,  was  the  well-known  cruelty 
of  Syifau  Yet  partly  by  the  intereesaion  of  Ml- 
dias  and  Callaphon,  and  the  exiles  who  threw 
themeelves  at  his  feet,  partly  by  the  entreatlea  of 
the  senators  who  attended  him  in  that  expedition, 
and  being  hlmeelf  satlaCed  with  blood  beside,  be 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  stop  his  hand;  and, 
in  compliment  to  the  ancient  Atheniane,  he  said, 
'*  He  forgave  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  few, 
the  livinr  for  the  dead.*' 

He  tells  us  in  his  Commentaifes,  tiiat  he  took 
Athens  on  the  calends  of  March,  which  falls  in 
with  the  new  moon  in  the  month  Anthesteri- 
on;  when  the  Athenians  were  performing  many 
riles  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  conn« 
try  by  water;  for  the  deluge  was  believed  to  have 
happened  about  that  time  of  the  year.*' 

The  city  thus  taken,  the  tyrant  retired  into  the 
citadel,  aiid  was  besieged  there  bv  Curio,  to  whom 
Sylla  gave  that  charge.  He  held  out  a  consider- 
able time,  but  at  lest  was  forced  to  surrender  for 
want  of  water.  In  this  the  hand  of  Heaven  was 
very  visible.  For  the  very  same  day  and  hour 
that  Aristion  was  brought  out,  the  eky,  which  be- 
fore was  perfectly  serene,  grew  Mack  with  clouds, 
and  such  a  quantity  of  rain  fell,  as  qnlte  over- 
flowed the  citadel.  Soon  after  this,  Sylla  made 
himself  master  of  the  Plnens;  the  most  of  which 
he  laid  in  ashes,  and  among  the  rest,  thatadmira* 
ble  work,  the  arsenal,  built  by  Philo. 

During  these  transsctlons,  l^xiles,  Mlthri-^ 
dstes*s  general,  came  down  from  Thrace  and  Ma-*" 
cedonia,  with  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  ten  thou- 
sand horse,  and  fonneore  and  ten  chariota  armed 
with  scythee,  and  sent  to  desire  Archetaus  to 
meet  him  there.  Arehelaus  had  then  hia  station 
at  Munychia,  and  neither  choee  to  quit  the  sea, 
nor  yet  fight  the  Romans,  but  was  persuaded  his 
part  was  to  protract  the  war,  and  to  cut  off  the 
enemy'fe  convoys.  Sylla  saw  better  than  he  the 
distress  he  might  be  in  for  provisions,  and  there- 
fore moved  iVom  that  barren  country,  which  was 
scarce  sufficient  to  maintain  his  troopa  in  time  of 
peace,  and  led  them  into  Bdeotla.  Most  people 
thought  this  an  error  in  his  counsels,  to  quit  the 
rocks  of  Attica,  where  horse  could  hardly  act, 
and  to  expose  himself  on  the  large  and  open 
phiins  of  BoBOtia,  when  he  knew  the  chief  strength 
of  the  barbarians  consisted  In  cavalry  end  chari- 
ota. But  to  avoid  hunger  and  fomine,  he  was 
forced,  as  we  have  oliserved,  to  hazard  a  battle.^— 
BesMe,  he  was  In  pain  for  Hortenaiua,  a  man  of 
great  and  enterprising  spirit,  who  was  bringing 
him  considerable  reinforeement  from  Theasaly 
and  was  watched  by  the  barbarians  in  the  straits. 
These  were  the  reasons  which  induced  Sylla  to 
march  into  Bmotia.  As  for  Hortensiua,  Caphls,  a 
oountrymen  of  ours,  led  him  another  way,  and 
disappointed  the  barbarians.  He  condncted  him 
by  mount  Parnassus  to  Tithora,  which  is  now  a 
large  city,  but  was  then  only  a  fort  situated  on 
tlie  brow  of  a  steep  precipice,  where  the  Phocians 
of  eld  took  refuge,  when  Xerxes  invaded  their 
country.  Hortensius,  having  pitched  his  tents 
there.  In  the  day-time  kept  on  the  enemy;  and 


•  The  doliiM  of  Of Tfot  happened  ia  Attica,  near  leva^ 
eea  haadraayean  mISn. 
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gTMlsft  emineiiee  took  pwrtfovkur  e«re  of  hii  edn* 
«lioii,  and  for  tome  reaaon  or  otJior  gave  hlni  the 
name  of  Sileiias.  Lysander  took  this  mirecQlottt 
birth  for  a  foundation,  and  ndaed  all  hia  boilding 
•pon  it.  He  taade  choice  of  eneh  amistanta,  aa 
Bight  bring  the  atory  into  reputation,  and  put  it 
beyond  auapleiou.  Then  he  rot  another  atory 
propagated  at  Delphi,  and  apread  at  Sparta,  «That 
certain  ancient  oraclea  werp  kept  in  the  private 
rpgisters  of  the  prieata,  which  it  waa  not  lawful  to 
touch,  or  to  look  upon,  nntit  in  aome  future  age 
a  peraon  should  arlae,  who  could  clearly  proTe 
himaetf  the  aon  of  Apollo,  and  he  waa  to  inter- 
pret and  pobliah  thoae  oraclea."  The  way  thua 
prapand,  Dilenaa  waa  to  make  hia  appearance,  aa 
the  aon  of  Apollo,  and  demand  the  oracles.  The 
IMleata,  who  were  in  combination,  were  to  inquire 
into  every  article,  and  examine  him  atrictly  aa  to 
hia  birth.  At  last  they  were  to  pretend  to  be  con- 
vinced of  hia  divine  parentage,  and  to  show  him 
tlie  hooka.  Sllenna  then  was  to  read  In  public  all 
tiiose  prophealea,  particularly  that  for  which  tlie 
whole  deaign  waa  set  on  foot,  namely,  *'  That  it 
would  be  mora  for  the  honor  and  intereatof  Sparta 
to  aet  aaldo  the  present  raoe  of  kings,  and  choooe 
others  out  of  tlM  best  and  most  worthy  of  men  in 
the  commonwealth."  But  when  Sllenna  was 
grown  up,  and  came  to  undertake  his  part,  Ly» 
oanctor  had  the  mortification  to  aee  his  piece  mis- 
carry by  the  oowardice  of  one  of  the  actors, 
whose  heart  failed  him  just  as  the  tiling  waa  go- 
ing to  be  put  in  execution.  However*  nothUig 
of  this  waa  diaoovered  while  Lyaander  lived. 

He  died  before  Ageailaus  returned  from  Asia, 
after  ho  had  engaged  hia  country,  or  rather  in- 
volved all  Greece  in  the  Bmotian  war.  It  is  in- 
deed related  varionaly,  some  laying  the  blame  upon 
him,  aome  upon  the  Thebans,  and  othera  upon 
both.  Thoae  who  charge  the  Thebans  with  it  say 
they  overturned  the  altar,  and  profaned  the  aacri- 
fioe.*  Affesilaus  waa  ofiering  at  Aulua;  and  that 
Androclioes  and  Amphitheus,  being  corrupted 
witli  Peraian  money ,t  attacked  the  Pnociana,  and 
kid  waate  their  country,  in  order  to  draw  upon 
/the  Lacedsmoniana  the  Grecian  war.  On  Uie 
othw  hand,  they  who  make  Lysander  the  author 
of  the  war,  inform  us  he  was  highly  displeased, 
that  the  Thebans  onlv,  of  all  the  confederates, 
ahouid  claim  the  tenth  of  the  Athenian  apoils, 
taken  at  Decelea,  and  complain  of  hia  sanding  the 
money  to  Sparta.  Bat  what  he  most  reaanted 
was,  their  pnttiug  tiie  Athenians  in  a  way  of  do- 
Uvaring  tliemaelvea  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  whom 
he  had  set  up.  The  Lacedemonians,  to  streugth- 
ett  the  hands  of  other  tyrants  and  make  them  more 
formidabld,  had  decreed,  that  if  any  Athenian  fled 
•ut  of  tile  city,  he  should  be  apprehended,  where- 
over  Im  was  found,  and  obliged  to  return;  and  that 

*  Bslid*  dii*  li&ir  of  tha  •serMce,  th*  LMMdMnonf  ant 
war*  ofhB/A*d  nX.  th^  Th«ban«,  4>r  their  olaimlnf  th«  taatht 
of  tiie  treMow  takon  at  Deoelea;  as  well  a$  for  refoting  to 
attend  them  in  tbcfr  expedition  against  the  PiraBOi,  and  dis- 
•nading  Ute  Corinthiani  from  Joining  in  that  enterpriie. 
Indeed^  the  Thebans  began  to  be  jealoot  of  tbe  growing 
power  of  tbe  LaoodvoDoniaiit,  and  did  not  want  to  see  the 
Atheniaas,  wboee  weight  had  been  considerable  in  the 
belanee  of  power,  entirely  mined.    Xenopk.  6r.  Hist.  I.  iii. 

-  t  These  were  not  tbe  only  persons  who  bad  talten  the 
Fersiatt  moaey.  Tithraostes,  alarmed  at  the  progress  A^* 
Mian*  wae  making  in  Asia,  sent  Timoorates  the  Bhodian 
with  fiAy  ulenu  to  be  disuibuted  among  tbe  leading  men 
in  the  states  of  Greece.  Those  of  Corinth  and  Argos  had 
Iheir  share  at  well  as  tbe  Thebans.  In  conseqvenoe  of 
this  the  Thebans  persnaded  the  Loorians  to  pillage  a  tract 
•f  land  Itkat  waa  in  dispate  between  tbe  Pboeiani  and  the 
Thebans.  The  Pbociaas  made  reprisals.  The  Thebans 
rappoited  tbe  Locrians;  whisrenpon  the  Pbociaas  appHod  to 

l»%titaat,  aad  tlio  tvar  beoaoM  goaeial. 


whoofci  opponed  Iba  laklnff  raeli  Aigltlvea  dhMAtf 
botrsatHl  aaonemlea  to  Sparta.  TheThelnn^ 
on  that  oocaaion  gave  out  orden,  that  dtadive  tm 
be  enrolled  with  the  actiona  of  Hereulea  and  T 
chua.  They  caoaed  proclamation  to  be 
"  TlMt  every  hoase  and  city  ahouid  be  open 
anch  Atiienians  aa  deaired  protection.  That  wb 
ever  refnaed  assistance  to  a  fugitive  thai  was  aete- 
ed,  should  be  fined  a  talent;  and  that  if  any  onm 
should  carry  arms  through  Boeotia  against  ttio 
Athenian  tjmntt,  he  ahouid  not  meet  with  &e 
ieast  molestation."  Nor  were  their  actions  anouii- 
able  to  theae  decreea,  ao  humane,  and  ao  worthy 
of  Grecians^  When  Thraaybnlua  and  his  oompniiy 
aeiied  the  castle  of  Phyle,  and  laid  the  plan  erf" 
their  other  operations,  it  waa  fVvm  Thebes  Ihey 
set  out;  and  the  Thebana  not  only  supplied  theoa 
with  arma  and  money,  but  gave  than  a  kind  re- 


ceptton  and  every  encouragement 
the  grounds  of   Lyaander*8  reseni 


These 


them. 


resentment  against 


He  was  naturally  prone  to  anger,  and  tlie  me* 


bolytiiat  grew  upon  him  with  years  mads 
him  still  more  so.  He  therefore  importuned  tbe 
epktri  to  send  him  against  the  Thebans.  Aeooid- 
ingly  he  was  employed,  and  marched  out  at  the 
head  of  one  army,  and  Psosanlaa  was  soon  sent 
after  him  with  another.  Pausaaias  took  a  dhtsalt 
by  mount  Citheron,  to  enter  Boeotia,  and|4y*aiK 
dor  went  through  Phocii  with  a  very  conaBerable 
force  to  meet  him.  The  city  of  Orehomenns  was 
surrendered  to  him,  as  he  aras  upon  his  mareht 
and  he  look  Lebadia  by  storm,  and  plundered  it. 
From  thence  he  aent  letten  to  Pauaanias,  to  deaiie 
him  to  remove  from  Platssa,  and  join  him  at  Ha- 
liartus;  for  he  intended  to  bo  tliera  himself  bj 
break  of  (hiy.  But  the  meeaenger  was  talien  by 
a  Thebaa  reeonnoitering  party,  and  the  letters 
were  carried  to  Thebes.  Hereupon,  the  Thebans 
intrusted  their  city  with  a  body  of  Athenian  auz- 
iliarieS)  and  marched  out  themselves  about  mid- 
night for  HaliartuB.  They  reached  tbe  town  a 
little  before  Lysander,  and  entered  it  with  part  of 
tiieir  forcea.  Lysander  at  first  thought  proper  te 
encamp  upon  an  emiaenoe,  and  wait  for  ranaa- 
nisa.  jiutwhen  the  day  began  to  decline,  he  grew 
impatient,  and  ordered  the  Lacedemonians  and 
confedaralsa  to  arma.  Then  he  led  out  his  troona 
in  a  direct  line  along  the  high  road  up  to  the  walls. 
The  Thebans  who  remained  without,  taking  die 
city  on  the  left,  fell  upon  hia  rear,  at  the  fonntnia 
called  Cissosa.* 

It  is  fabled  that  the  nurses  of  Bacchus  waahed 
him  in  this  fountain  immediately  after  hi^  birth. 
The  water  is,  indeed,  of  a  bright  and  shining  color 
like  wine,  and  a  most  agreeable  taste.  Not  fiir 
off  grow  the  Cretan  canev^  of  which  javelins  are 
made;  by  which  the  Hallartiana  would  prove 
that  Rhadamanthus  dwelt  there.  Beside,  they 
show  his  tomb,  which  they  call  Aiea.  The  monn- 
ment  of  Alcmeca,  too,  is  near  that  place;  and 
nothing,  they  say,  can  be  more  probable  tiian  that 
she  was  buried  there,  becanae  she  married  Rhada* 
mautlius  after  Amphitryon's  death. 

The  other  Thebans,  who  had  entered  the  city, 
drew  up  with  the  Hallartiana,  and  stood  stili  for 
some  time.  But  wlien  they  saw  Lyaander  with 
hia  vanguard  approaching  die  wails,  they  roahed 
out  at  the  gates  and  kUled  him,  with  a  diviner  by 


*  TIm  name  of  tfiis  ftmntain  shoald  nvobabtf  be  oometaU 
from  Pansaalas  and  Strabo,  and  read  n^iAaac  or  TUfhrn*, 

t  Strabo  lolls  ns  Haliartas  was  destrojed  by  tbo  Romaaa, 
in  the  war  with  Pcrsens.  He  also  meatioas  a  lake  oear  it, 
wl&ich  prodaeoa  eaaee  or  roods,  not  for  shafta  or  iavolias, 

but  for  pipaa  or  Hales*    Phitanb,  too,  awalieaa  tte  f 

•so  in  the  lift  of  ByUa. 
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kb  side,  and  mne  few  more;  for  the  nMtett  port 
retind  as  frot  as  Doodble  to  the  main  body.    The 
"Hiebaiw  p«izraea  their  adTantage,  and  preaaed 
npon  tliena  with  lo  much  ardor,  that  they  were 
ooon  pot  to  the  rout,  and  fled  to  the  hUls.     Their 
loss  amoanted  to  a  thodtaod,  and  that  of  the  The- 
hans  to  three  hundred.    The  latter  loet  their  Hvefl 
by  chasitts  the  enemy  into  craggy  and  dangeroua 
asoenta.     Theae  three  hundred  had  been  aecnsed 
of  favoring  the  LacediBmonians;  and  beiog  deter- 
mined to  wipe  off  that  ttaln,  they  putvuM  them 
w«th  a  raabnesB  which  proved  fatal  to  themaelvea. 
Pansanias  received  the  news  of  thie  miflfortnue, 
aa  he  waa  upon  hin  merch  from  Platna  toTheBoie, 
and  he  continued  hie  route  in  good  order  to  Hali-. 
artna.     Thraaybulne   likewise    brought    up  liit 
Atheniana  thither  from  lliebes.    Pauianiaa  want- 
ad  a  truce,  that  he  might  article  for  the  dead:  but 
the  older  Spartans  could  not  think  di  it  without 
indignation.    Tliey  went  to  him  and  declared* 
*"Tl^t  they  would  never  leoover  the  body  of  Ly- 
Mnder  bx^tnioe,  but  by  arms;  that,  if  they  con- 
quered, they  should  bring  it  off,  and  bury  It  with 
honor,  and  if  they  were  worsted,  they  should  fall 
glorioualy  upon  the  same  spot  with  their  com- 
mander."   Notwithstanding  these  representations 
of  die  veterans,  Pansanias  saw  it  would  be  very 
dilBcuit  to  beat  the  Thebans  now  fluahed  with 
victoiy;  and  tiiat  even  if  lie  should  have  the  ad- 
vantage, he  could  hardly,  without  a  truce,  carry 
off  the  body  which  lay  so  near  the  walls.    fi(e 
therefore  aent  a  ilenid  who  settled  the  conditions, 
and  then  retired  with  his  army.    As  soon  as  they 
were  aot  out  of  the  oonfines  of  Bootia,  they  In- 
terred Lysander  in  the  territories  of  the  Penopaans, 
which  waa  .tlie  first  ground  belonging  to  their 
^ienda  and  confederates.    His   monument  still 
remains,  by  the  road  from  Delphi  to  Chnronea. 
While  the   Lacedsmoniana   had  their  quarters 
thers,  it  is  reported  that  a  certain  Phocian,  who 
watf  giving  an  account  of  the  action  to  a  friend  of 
his  that  waa  not  in  it,  said,  '<  The  enemy  fell  upon 
diem,  juat  alter  Lysander  had  passed  the  Hoplites.** 
Wliiie  the  maiy stood  wondering  at  the  accoaat,  a 
Spartan,  a  friend  of  Lysander's,  asked  the  Phocian 
what  he  meant  by  liopUUBf*  for  he  conld  make 
nothing  of  it    <«I  mean,"  saM  he,  *«the  place 
wiiere  the  enemy  cat  down  our  fint  ranluk    The 
river  that  runs  by  the  town  Is  called  Hoplitea." 
The  Spartan,  when  he  heard  this^  bnrrt  out  into 
teaia,  and  cried  out,  *«  How  inevitable  la  fele! "    It 
seema,  Lysander  had  received  an  oncle,  oonchad 
in  theae  terms 

Fir  Horn  HopUtM  aad  the  •srtk.bom  dragva. 
That  ftaaga  Am  in  the  leww— 

Soma  say  the  Hoplites  doea  not  run  by  Haliar- 
Ins,  but  la  a  brook  near  Coronea,  which  mixes  with 
the  river  Philarus,  and  runs  along  to  that  city. — 
It  waa  formerly  called  Hoplias,  but  is  now  known 
by  the  name  of  Isomantns.  The  Hoiiartian  who 
killed  Lysander  was  named  Neochorus,  and  he 
bars  a  dragon  on  his  shield,  which  it  was  supposed, 
the  oracle  referred  to. 
They  tell  ua  too,  that  the  city  of  Thebes,  dur- 


ing the  Peloponnesian  war,  had  an  oracle  from  the 
Ismenian  Apollo,  which  foretold  the  battle  at 
I)elinm,t  and  thia  at  Haliartns,  though  the  latter 


*J^plft»j,  tlioiicfa  tha  u%mm  of  that  riTar,«igBiflM  alio  a 
fTht  hutie  of  Mtas^ia  wUah  tbeAthsaisas  wsm 


did  not  happen  oatit  tUrty  yean  after  tiia  other. 
The  oracle  runs  thna— 

B«w«i«  Um  eoatfM*  of  tko  wolC  aor  mroad 
Tlij  UMt—  for  fozei  oa  tko  QraliallaB  hills. 

The  country  about  Delinm  he  calls  the  confines, 
because  Bmotia  there  borders  upon  Attica:  and 
by  the  Orchallan  hill  is  meant  that  in  particular 
called  AJopeaul*  on  that  side  of  Helicon  which 
looks  toward  Haliartus. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander  the  Spartans  so 
much  resented  the  whole  behavior  of  Pausanina 
with  respect  to  that  event,  that  they  summoned 
him  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  He  did  not  appear  to 
answer  that  charge,  but  fled  to  Teaea,'  and  took 
refuge  in  Minervira  temple,  where  he  apent  the 
reat  of  his  days  as  her  suppliant 

Lysander's  poverty,  which  was  disooverad  af- 
ter hla  death,  added  luster  to  his  virtue.  It  waa 
then  found,  that  notwithatanding  the  money  which 
had  passed  through  his  handa,  the  authority  ha 
had  exercised  over  so  many  cities,  and  indeed  the 
great  empire  he  had  been  possessed  of,  he  had 
not  in  the  leaat  improved  his  Csmliy  fortune.-* 
This  account  wo  have  from  Theopompns,  whom 
we  more  easily  believe  when  he^sommends,  than 
when  he  finds  fault;  for  he,  as  well  as  many 
others,  was  more  lAdinad  to  censure  than  to 
praise. 

Ephorus  tells  us,  that  afterward,  upon  soma 
disputea  between  tl^  oonfedemCeo  and  the  Spar- 
tans, it  was  thought  necessary  to  inspect  the  wri- 
tings of  Lysander,  and  for  that  purpose  Age> 
sltaus  went  to  hia  house.  Among  the  other  pa* 
pars,  he  found  that  political  one,  calculated  to 
show  how  proper  it  would  be  to  take  the  right  of 
succession  from  the  Eurytionida  and  Aside,  and 
to  elect  kings  from  among  persons  of  me  great- 
est merit  He  was  going  to  produce  it  before 
the  citizens,  and  to  show  what  the  real  prinoiplea 
of  Lysander  were.  But  Lacratides,  a  man  of 
sense,  and  the  prlnoipal  of  the  efkori,  kept  him 
from  it,  by  representing,  '*  How  wrong  it  would 
be  to  dig  Lysander  out  of  his  grave,  when  thia 
oration,  which  waa  written  in  so  artftii  and  per- 
suasive a  manner,  ought  ratlier  to  be  buried  with 
hfan."  o 

Among  the  other  honora  paid  to  the  memory 
of  Lysander,  tliat  which  I  am  going  to  menttoa 
is  none  of  tlia  leaat  Some  persona  who  had  con- 
tracted themselves  to  his  daughters  in  his  llf^ 
time,  when  they  found  he  died  poor,  fell  off  frmn 
their  engaaement  The  Spartana  fined  them  for 
ooufting  the  alliance  whUe  they  had  richea  in 
view,  and  breaking  off  when  they  dhnovered 
that  poverty  which  waa  the  best  proof  of  Lysander^ 
probity  and  justice.  It  seems,  at  Sparta  there 
wsa  a  law  which  punished,  not  only  those 
who  continued  In  a  state  of  celibacy,  or  married 
too  late,  but  those  that  married  ill;  and  it  waa 
leveled  chiefly att  persona  who  married  Into  riah, 
ratiier  than  good  ihmilles.  Such  are  the  particu- 
lars of  Lysander's  life  whloh  hiatory  haa  supplied 
ua  with. 


dofooUd  by  th«  Tiiobaas,  waa  foofbt  tin  flnt  yoar  of  the 
•ifhty-nlath  Olympiad,  fbar  Iraadied  and  twenty-two  yaais 
balbra  Clifirt:  aad  Uiat  of  Haliartu  Ibll  twanty.tfiaa  year* 


Bat  it  U  < 
nmud  Bwalttr,  aaaopt  la  a 
qnirad.  \ 

•Thatia^As-MU. 


fi»r  liietori au  to  aalKe  bm  of  a 
•oa  whaie  gieat  piasitioB  ia  lo- 


PLUTAKCE'S   LITK8. 


SYILA. 


liiraui  CoRicKLiui  Stlla  wu  of  a  patrician 
femily.  One  of  hia  anoaston,  named  Rafiaas,* 
la  aaid  to  have  been  conaul,  but  to  have  fallen  un- 
der a  diapnee  more  than  eqaivalent  to  that 
honor.  He  waa  found  to  have  In  hia  poaaeaaion 
more  than  ten  pounda  of  plate,  which  the  law 
did  not  allow,  and  for  that  he  waa  expelled  the 
aeaate.  Hence  It  waa,  that  hia  poaterlty,  contiu- 
«ed  in  a  low  and  obacure  condition;  and  Sylla 
hhnaelf  waa  born  to  a  very  acanty  fortune.  Even 
after  he  waa  ^rown  up  he  lived  in  hired  lod^lDga, 
f9r  which  he  paid  but  a  amall  conaideration,  and 
afterward  he  waa  reoroached  with  It,  when  he 
waa  risen  to  such  opulence,  aa  he  had  no  reaaon 
to  expect  For  one  day,  aa  he  waa  boaatiog  of 
the  great  things 4ie  had  done  in  Africa,  a  peraon 
of  Aaraoter  mode  answer,  **  How  canat  thou  be 
an  honeat  man,  who  art  maater  of  auch  a  for- 
tune, though  thy  father  left  thee  nothing?"  It 
aeema,  though  the  Romana  at  that  time  did  not 
retain  their  ancient  integrity  and  purity  of  man- 
Bera,  but  were  degenerated  Into  luxury  and  ex- 
penae,  yet  they  considered  It  aa  no  leas  dlagraoefnl 
to  have  departed  from  family  poverty,  than  to 
have  apent  a  paternal  eatate.  And  a  long  time 
after,  when  Sylla  had  made  himaelf  absolute,  and 
pat  numbers  to  death,  a  man,  who  waa  only  the 
aaoond  of  hia  family  that  waa  free,  being  con- 
demned to  be  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock, 
for  concealing  a  friend  of  hia  that  waa  in  the 
proscription,  apoke  of  Sylla  in  thia  upbraiding 
manner — *<  I  am  hia  old  acquaintance;  we  lived 
long  under  the  aame  roof:  I  hired  the  upper 
■pairtment  at  two  thousand  aeatercea,  and  he 
that  under  me  at  th^e  thouaand.'*  So  thAt  the 
dlilerenoe  between  their  fortnnea  waa  tben  only 
athonaand  aftteroea,  which  In  Attican  money  ia 
two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas.  Sack  ia  the 
account  we  have  of  hia  origin. 

Aa  to  hia  figure,  we  have  the  whole  of  it  in  his 
•tatues,  except  his  eyes.  They  were  of  a  lively 
Irfae,  fierce  and  menacing;  and  the  ferocity  of  his 
aspect  was  hlghtened  by  his  complexion,  which 
waa  a  strong  red,  interspersed  with  spots  of  white. 
From  his  complexion,  thev  tell  us,  he  had  the 
name  of  Syila.f  and  an  Athenian  droll  drew  the 
following  jest  fVom  it: 

"BjlU'i  a  nnlbeny,  ttrawM  o*«r  with  msal.** 

Nor  is  it  foreign  to  make  these  observations  npon 
a  man,  who  in  his  youth,  before  he  emerged 
from  obscurity,  was  such  a  lover  of  drollery, 
that  he  spent  his  time  with  mimics  and  jeatera,  and 
went  with  them    every  length  of  riot     Nay, 


*  PnUioi  Cornelioi  Rvfliiot  wm  twice  eontat;  tfi«  first 
Hni«  in  tha  year  of  Rome  foar  hmidrvtl  and  tijity^thr**,  an4 
tb«  second  tliirtoen  yean  after.  Ue  was  expelled  the 
•enate  two  ^ears  afler  his  second  consulship,  when  Q^  Fa. 
brieias  Lescmns,  and  Cains  ^milins  Fapns  were  censors. 
Vellelns  Paterenlos  tails  ns,  Sylla  wa#the  sixth  in  descent 
fton  this  Rufinns,  which  might  very  weH  be;  Ibr  between 
the  first  consulship  of  Rnlinas  and  the  first  oamdaiga  of 
Sylla,  there  was  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  ei(hty.«i(ht 
years. 

1 80,  or  Syl,  is  a  yellow  kind  of  eaith,  which,  whon  bom> 
«d,  becomes  red.    Uenoe,  SpUtitms  ttUr  is  Yitraviea 


when  in  the  higfal  of  hia  power,  he  would  eolleet 
the  moat  noted  playera  and  bnfibona  every  6mj 
and,  in  a  manner  nnaaltable  to  hia  age  and  di|^ 
nity,  drink  and  join  with  them  in  iicentxone  wit 
-while  business  of  eomequenoe  lay  neglected. — 
Indeed,  Sylla  would  never  admit  of  anythingr  oe- 
rioua  at  hia  table;  and  though  at  other  time*  a 
man  of  business  and  rather  grave  and  anstere  in 
hia  manner,  he  would  change  instantnnaoaaty, 
whenever  he  had  company,  and  begin  a  caroa- 
aal.  So  that  to  buffoons  and  dancers  he  was 
the  moat  affable  man  in  the  world,  the  meet  ea«y 
of  acceaa,  and  they  molded  him  juat  aa  they 
pleaaed. 

To  thla  diaaipation  may  be  impnted  hia  libidln- 
oua  attachmenta,  his  disorderly  and  infamona  ioya 
of  pleasure,  which  stuck  by  him  even  in  age.— - 
One  of  his  mistresses,  named  Nicopolaa,  wa0  a 
conrtesan,  but  very  rich.  She  was  so  taken  with 
his  company  and  the  beauty  of  his  penson.'lhat 
she  entertained  a  real  passion  for  him,  and  at  her 
death  appointed  him  her  heir.  His  mother-io-law, 
who  loved  him  as  her  own  son,  likewise  left  him 
her  estate.  With  theae  additions  to  his  fortnae, 
he  was  tolerably  provkled  for. 

He  was  appointed  quaestor  to  Marina  in  his  first 
consulship,  and  went  over  with  him  into  Afriek 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  Jugnrtha.  In  the 
military  department  he  gained  great  honor, 
and,  among  other  things,  availed  himself  of  aa 
opportunity  to  make  a  friend  of  Bocchus,  king  of 
Numidia.  The  ambassadors  of  that  prince  had 
just  escaped  out  of  the  handa  of  robbers,  and 
were  in  a  very  indifferent  condition,  when  Sylla 
gave  them  tl!e  most  humane  reception,  loaded 
them  with  preoenta,  and  sent  them  back  with  a 
atrong  guard. 

Bocchua,  who  for  a  lonr  time  had  both  hated 
and  feared  hia  aon-in-law  Jngurtha,  kiad  blm  then 
at  hia  court.  He  had  taken  refuge  there  after 
his  defeat;  and  Bocchus,  now  meditating  to 
betray  him,  chose  rather  to  let  Sylla  seiie  him 
than  to  deliver  him  up  himself.  Sylla  commnni- 
cated  the  afiair  to  Maria%  and  talUag  a  small  party 
with  him,  set  out  upon  the  expedition,  dangerona 
as  it  was.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  so,  than 
in  hopes  of  getting  another  man  into  his  power, 
to  trust  himself  with  a  barbarian  who  was  treach- 
erous to  his  own  relations?  In  fact,  when  Boc- 
chus saw  them  at  bis  disposal,  and  that  ho  waa 
under  a  necessity  to  betray  either  the  one  or  the 
other, he  debated  long  with  himself  which  should  be 
the  victim.  At  last,  he  determined  to  abide  by  fate 
first  resolution,  and  gave  np  Jngurtha  Into  tlia 
hands  of  Sylla. 

This  procured  Marine  a  triumph;  but  onyy  as- 
cribed all  the  glory  of  it  to  Sylla:  which  Marios 
in  his  heart  not  a  little  resented  Especially 
when  be  found  that  Sylla,  who  waa  nataraily 
fond  of  fame,  and  from  a  low  and  ebacuie  cendK 
tioa  now  came  to  general  esteem,  let  his  ambi- 
tion carry  him  so  far  as  to  give  orders  for  a  aignet 
to  be  engraved  with  a  representation  of  tliis  ad- 
venture, which  he  constantly  used  in  sealing  his 
letters.  The  device  was,  Bocehns  deliveting  ap 
Jugnrtha,  and  Sylia  receiving  him. 


8TI.LA 


thkt  fnwrlwia  liiiitat  to  Ih*  qviek.  fio«ev«r, 
m  he  Ifaoa^t  Sylla  not  oomiderable  •noagh  to 
b»  the  object  of  eary,  he  eootinaed  to  omptoy 
^m  in  his  wan.  Tbva,  itt  bto  Mcond  eoiuttl- 
ihip,  be  mode  him  one  of  hit  Ueatenantai  and  in 
his  third  giftve  hiia  tJie  oommaBd  of  a  thonaand 
men.  Sylla,  in  these  ■eTerml  capacities,  per- 
formed nuiny  important  aeirioee.  lu  that  of 
l&eateBant,  he  tooii  Copillos^  chief  of  the  Teeto- 
Mge,  prieouer;  and  in  that  of  tribune,  he  persua- 
ded ibe  great  aud  populous  nation  of  the  MarsI 
to  deeUre  themselFes  friends  and  allies  of  the 
Romaaa.  But  findiof-  Marias  uneasy  at  his  suc- 
eeee,  and  that,  instead  of  giving  him  new  occa- 
•iona  te  dieiioguiah  himself,  he  rather  opposed  his 
advaBccment,  he  applied  to  Catnlus  the  ooileagne 

of   MArittA. 

Ctttalus  was  a  worthy  man,  but  wanted  that 
T%or  which  is  necessary  for  action.  He  there- 
fiore  employed  Sylla  in  the  roost  difficult  enter- 
yiisuo;  which  opeaed  him  a  fine  field  both  of  honor 
ead  power.  He  subdued  most  of  tlie  barbari- 
ans that  inhabited  the  Alps;  and  in  a  time  of 
aeareity  undertook  to  procure  a  supply  of  provi- 
sione;  which  he  performed  so  eoectuaily,  that 
thmwe  wee  not  only  abundance  in  the  camp  of  Ca- 
tnlna,  but  tiie  overplus  served  to  relieve  that  of 
linrtae. 

Sylla  himself  writes,  that  Marios  was  greatly 
afflicted  at  this  circamstanee.  From  so  small 
•ad  childish  a  cause,  did  that  enmity  spring, 
wl&ich  afterward  grew  up  in  Uood,  and  was  nour- 
ished by  civil  wars  and  the  lage  of  faction,  until 
It  ended  in  tyranny  and  the  confusion  of  the 
wifeoie  state.  This  shows  how  wise  a  man  Euri- 
pides was,  and  how  well  he  nnderotood  the  dis- 
tenpen  of  government,  when  he  called  upon 
mankind  to  beware  of  ambition^  as  the  most 
deetruetive  of  demons  to  those  that  worship 
her. 

Sylla  by  this  time  thought  the  glory  he  had  ac- 
quired in  war  sufficient  to  proenre  him  a  share  in 
the  adjministration,  and  therefore  immediately 
left  the  camp  to  go  and  make  his  court  to  tlie 
people.  The  offioe  be  solicited  was  that  of  the 
mig  pr^taf^tip^  but  he  £iUed  in  the  attempt  The 
lie  asatgns  is  this:  the  people,  he   says, 


knowing  the  friendship  between  bim  and  Boc- 
ehaa,  expected,  if  be  was  sdlle  before  his  prstor- 
shlp,  that  he  would  treat  them  with  magnificent 
buntings  and  combats  of  African  wild  beasts,  and 
on  that  aooonat  chose  other  pr»tors,  that  he  might 
be  forced  upon  the  ndileship.  But  the  subsequent 
events  allowed  the  cause  alleged  by  Sylla  not 
to  be  the  true  one.  For  the  year  followingf  he 
got  himself  elected  pr«tor,  partly  b^  his  assidni- 
tisa,  and  partly  by  his  money.  While  he  bore 
that  office,  he  happened  to  be  provoked  at  Cnsar, 
and  mid  to  him  angrily,  **  I  will  um  iny  authority 
against  yon."  CiBmit  answered,  laughing,  *  You 
do  weil  to  call  it  fsvrt,  for  you  bought  it' 

After  his  pretorship  he  was  sent  into  Cappado- 
eia.  His  pretenm  for  that  expedition  wu  the  re- 
OBtablishmettt  of  AriobanaaM;  bat  his  real  de- 
stea  WM  to  restrain  the  enterprising  spirit  of 
luthridatee,  who  was  gaining  himmlf  dominions 
no  iem  leopeetable  than  his  paternal  ones.  He 
did  net  take  many  treops  with  him  out  of  Italy, 
bat  availed  himself  of  the  mrvice  of  the  allies, 
whom  he  found  well  affected  to  the  caose^— 
With  these  he  attacked  the  Cappadocians,  and  cut 


*  Ptaaisw,  y.  534. 

t  Tbe  je«r  of  Bom«  tiz  bmidrad  aad  fiAy-MTsa. 

t  This  man  have  bees  Seztu  Jslina  CmmI,  who  was 
mmml  Ibw  fm  after  SjrUa'a  prstoMblp.  Caias  laUaf 
Gmw  wu  eolj  toui  yessi  old  whaaBjrtta  wa«  pmtor. 


In  pieom  graal  — mbwa  af  t 
of  the  Armeafans,  who  came  to  their  sacoer:  in 
eeaseqneace  of  which  Gordlm  was  driven  oali 
and  Ariobansnes  restored  to  his  kingdom* 

Daring  his  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  Orobasus  came  ambassador  to  him 
from  Arsaoes,  king  of  Puthia.  There  had  as  yet 
been  no  intereourse  between  the  two  nations:  and 
it  must  be  considered  as  a  cireamstance  of  Sylla's 
good  fortune,  that  he  was  the  fint  Roman  to 
whom  the  Parthians  applied  for  friendship  and 
alliance.  At  the  time  of  andlence,  he  is  said  to 
have  ordered  three  chairs,  one  lor  Ariobananes, 
one  for  Orotnsos,  and  another  in  the  middle  for* 
himself.  Oroboxus  was  afterward  put  to  death  by 
the  king  of  Parthia,  for  submitting  so  far  to  a 
Roman.  As  for  Sylla,  some  commended  his  b^ 
havior  to  the  barbarians;  while  others  blamed  It 
as  insolent  and  out  of  season. 

It  is  reported  that  a  certain  Cbalcidian,*  in  tha 
train  of  Orobaxus,  looked  at  Sylla's  face,  and  ob- 
served very  attentivelv  the  turn  of  his  ideas  and 
the  motions  of  his  body.  These  be  compared 
with  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  then  declared,  «<That 
he  must  infallibly  be  one  day  the  greatest  of  men; 
and  that  it  was  strange,  he  could  bear  to  be  any- 
thing less  at  present" 

At  his  return,  Censorins  prepared  to  accuse  him 
of  extortion,  for  drawing,  contrary  to  hiw,  vast 
sums  from  a  kingdom  that  was  in  alliance  with 
RoDMb  He  did  not,  however,  bring  it  to  a  trial, 
but  dropped  the  intended  imDoaehment 

The  quarrel  between  Sylla  and  Marina  broke 
out  afresh  on  the  following  oocasion.  Bocehnsb 
to  make  his  ooart  to  the  people  of  Rome,  and  ta 
Sylla  at  the  same  time,  was  so  officious  as  to  de» 
dicate  several  images  of  victory  in  the  Capitol^  and 
close  by  them  a  figure  of  Jngurtha  in  gold,  in  the 
form  he  bad  delivered  him  up  to  Sylla.  Mariua. 
unable  to  digest  the  ai&ont,  prepared  to  pull  them 
down,  and  Sylla's  friends  were  determined  to 
hinder  it  Between  them  both  the  whole  city 
was  set  in  a  flame,  when  the  confederate  war, 
which  had  long  lain  smothered,  broke  out,  and 
for  the  present  put  a  stop  to  the  sedition. 

In  this  great  war,  which  was  so  various  in  Its 
fortune,  and  brought  so  many  mischiefs  and  dan- 
gen  upon  the  Romans,  it  appeared  from  the  smaN 
execution  Marios  dU,  that  military  skill  requirea 
a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution  to  second  it 
Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  performed  so  many 
memoreble  things,  that  the  citizens  looked  upon 
him  as  a  great  general,  bis  friends  as  the  greatest 
in  the  worid,  and  his  enemies  as  the  most  for- 
tunate. Nor  did  he  behave,  with  respect  to  that 
notion,  like  Tlmotheus  the  son  of  Conon.  Tha 
enemies  of  that  Athenian  ascribed  all  his  sncoe« 
to  fortune,  and  got  a  picture  drawn,  in  which  ha 
was  represented  asleep,  and  Fortune  by  his  side 
taking  cities  for  him  In  her  net  Upon  this  ha 
gave  way  to  an  indecent  passion,  and  complained 
that  he  was  robbed  of  the  glory  due  to  his  achieve- 
ments. Nay,  afterward,  on  his  return  from  a 
certain  expedition,  he  addressed  the  people  ia 
these  terms-^*  My  fellow-citizens,  you  must  ae* 
knowledge  that  in  this,  Fortune  has  no  share." 
It  is  said,  the  goddem  piqued  herself  so  far  os 
being  revenged  on  this  vanity  of  Tlmotheus,  that 
he  could  never  do  anything  extraordinary  after- 
ward, but  was  baffled  in  all  his  nndertakings,  and 
became  so  obnoxious  to  tiie  people  that  thej 
banished  him. 

Syik  took  a  diilerent  coqim.    It  not  only  gifa 

•  or  Chakii,  the  metnaelU  of  Obaloideai,  ia  i^filai  • 
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tone,  but  he  eneouraiEed  the  opioion,  thinking  It 
added  an  air  of  greatnoM  and  eren  divinity  to  hU 
actions.  WlMther  he  did  this  out  of  vanity,  or 
trom  a  real  perauaslon  of  it*  truth,  we  cannot  say. 
However,  lie  writoi  in  his  Comnientarlea,  *'  That 
his  instantaneous  resolutions  and  enterprises  eze- 
eeuted  in  a  manner  difierent  from  what  be  had 
Intended,  always  succeeded  better  than  those  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  most  time  and  forethought*' 
It  is  plain  too  from  that  saying  of  his,  ••  That  he 
was  bom  rather  for  fortune  than  war,"  that  he 
attributed  more  to  fortune  than  to  valor.  In  short, 
he  makes  himself  entirely  the  creature  of  Fortune, 
since  he  ascribes  to  her  divine  influence  the  good 
understanding  that  always  subsisted  between  him 
and  Metetlus,  a  man  in  the  same  sphere  of  life 
with  himself,  and  his  father-in-law.  For,  where- 
as he  expected  to  find  him  a  man  troublesome  in 
oflice,  he  proved  on  the  contrary  a  quiet  and  oblige 
ing  colleague.  Add  to  this,  that  in  the  Commen- 
taries inscribed  to  Lucullus,  he  advises  him  to  de- 
pend upon  nothing  more  than  that  which  Heaven 
directed  to  him  in  the  visions  of  the  night.  He 
tells  us  further,  that  when  he  was  sent  at  tiie  head 
of  an  army  against  the  confederates,  the  earth 
opened  on  a  sudden  near  Laverna;*  and  that  there 
Issued  out  of  the  chasm,  which  was  very  large,  a 
vast  quantity  of  fire,  and  a  flame  that  shot  up  to 
the  heavens.  The  soothsayers  being  consulted 
upon  it,  made  answer,  **  That  a  person  of  courage 
and  superior  beauty,  should  take  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment into  his  hands  and  suppress  the  tumults 
wltii  which  Rome  was  then  agitated."  Sylla 
says,  he  was  the  man:  for  his  locks  of  gold  were 
sufficient  proof  of  his  beauty,  and  that  he  needed 
not  hesitate  after  so  many  great  actions,  to  avow 
himself  a  man  of  courage.  Thus  much  concern- 
his  confidence  in  the  gods. 

In  oUier  respecti  he  wss  not  so  consistent 
with  himself.  Rapacious  in  a  high  degree,  but 
still  more  liberal ;  in  preferring  or  disgracing 
whom  he  pleased;  equally  unaccountable;  sub- 
missive to  those  who  might  be  of  service  to  him, 
and  severe  to  those  who  wanted  services  from 
him:  so  that  it  was  hard  to  say  whetiier  he  was 
more  insolent  or  servile  in  his  nature.  Such  was 
his  inconsistency  in  punishing,  that  he  would 
sometimes  put  men  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  on 
the  slightest  grounds,  and  sometimes  overlook  the 
P^reatest  crimes;  he  would  easily  take  some  persons 
into  favor  after  the  most  unpardonable  ofienses, 
while  he  took  vengeance  of  others  for  small  and 
trifliug  fauiU,  by  death  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
These  things  can  be  no  otiierwise  reconciled,  than 
by  concluding  that  he  was  severe  and  vindictive 
in  his  temper,  but  occasionally  checked  those  in- 
cliuations,  where  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 

In  Uiis  very  war  with  the  confederates,  his  sol- 
diers dispatched,  with  clubs  and  stones,  a  lieuten- 
ant of  his,  named  Albiuus,  who  had  been  honored 
with  the  priBtorshlp;  yet  he  suffered  them,  after 
such  a  crime,  to  escape  with  impunity.  He  only 
took  occasion  from  thence  to  boast,  tiiat  he  should 
find  they  would  exert  tiiemselves  more  during  the 
rest  of  the  war,  because  they  would  endeavor  to 
atone  for  that  offense  by  extraordinary  acts  of 
valor.  The  censure  he  incurred  on  this  occasion 
did  not  affect  hinu  His  mat  ol>ject  was  the  de- 
struction of  Marius,  and  finding  that  the  confede- 
rate war  was  drawing  toward  an  end,t  he  paid  his 
court  tu  the  army,  that  lie  might  be  appointed 
general  against  Marius.    Upon  his  return  to  Rome 

*  Is  Um  Balarian  way  then  wm  a  groTS  aad  Unnis  oon- 
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being  then  fifty  yean  old,  and  at  the  aaioe  time 
he  entered  into  an  advantageous  marriag*  with 
CiBcilia,  daughter  of  Metailus  the  hiffo-priest 
This  match  occasioned  a  good  deal  or  popular 
censure.  Sarcastical  songs  were  made  apon  it: 
and,  according  to  Livy*s  aoconut,  many  of  the 
principal  citizens  invidiously  thought  htm  un- 
worthy of  that  alliance,  though  they  had  not 
thought  him  unworthy  of  the  consniabip.  Thii 
lady  was  not  his  first  wife,  for  in  the  early  pan 
of  his  life  he  married  Ilia,  by  whom  be  had  a 
daughter;  afterward  lie  espoused  JSlla,  end  aflei 
her  CcBlia,  whom,  on  account  of  her  barren- 
ness, he  repndiatad,  without  any  other  marks  of 
disgrace,  and  dismissed  with  valuable  preeeats 
However,  as  he  soon  after  married  Metella,  the 
dismission  of  ObHb  became  the  object  of  crnsnm 
Metella  he  always  treated  with  the  utmost  respect; 
insomuch  that  when  the  people  of  Rome  were  de- 
sirous that  he  should  recall  the  exiles  of  Marina's 
party,  and  could  not  prevail  with  him,  they  en- 
treated Metella  to  use  her  good  ofiices  for  them. 
It  was  thought,  too,  that  when  lie  took  Atheoi^ 
that  city  had  harder  usage,  because  the  iniiablt- 
ants  had  jested  vilely  on  Aletella  from  the  wailsb 
But  these  things  happened  afterward. 

The  consulship  was  now  but  of  small  conside- 
ration with  him  in  comparison  of  what  he  had  in 
view.     His  heart  was  fixed  on  obtaining  the  con- 
duct of  the  Mithridatic  war.     In  this  resp^t  he 
had  a  rival  fn  Marius,  who  was  possesaed  with  sn 
ill-timed  ambition  and  madness  for  fame,  pasions 
which  never  grow  old.    Though  now  unwieldy 
in  his  person,  and  obliged,  on  account  of  hu  age, 
to  give  up  his  share  in  the  expeditions  near  home, 
he  wanted  the  direction  of  foreign  wars,    ^ii 
man,  watching  his  opportunity  in  Rome,  when 
Sylla  was  gone  to  the  camp  to  aettle  some  matleit 
that  remained  unfinished,  framed  that  &tal  sedi- 
tion, which  hurt  her  more  effectually  than  all  tht 
wars  she  had  ever  been  engaged  In.    Heaven  sent 
prodigies  to  prefigure  it    f  ire  blazed  out  of  iti 
own  aceofd  from  the  ensign  staves,  and  was  with 
difiiculty  extinguished.     Three  ravens  brought 
their  young  into  the  city,  and  devoured  them  tbeie^ 
and  then  carried  the  remains  back  to  their  nests. 
Some  rats  having  gnawed  the  consecrated  gold  in 
a  certain  temple,  the  sacristans  caught  one  of 
them  in  a  trap,  where  she  brought  forth  firs 
young  ones,  and  eat  three  of  them.    And  whil 
was  most  considerable,  one  day  when  the  sky  wa* 
serene  and  clear,  there  was  heard  in  it  the  souod 
of  a  trumpet,  so  loud,  so  shrill,  and  mournful,  thai 
it  frightened  and  astonished  all  the  worid.    Tht 
Tuscan  sagos  said  it  portended  a  new  race  of  men, 
and  a  renovation  of  the  world.    For  they  observ- 
ed, that  there  were  eight  several  kinds  of  men,  sli 
different  in  life  and  manners:  That  Heaven  bsd 
allotted  each  its  time,  which  was  limited  by  the 
circuit  of  the  great  year;  and  that  when  one  came 
to  a  period,  and  another  race  was  rising,  it  wai 
announced  by  some  wonderful  sign  either  from 
earth  or  from  heaven.    So  that  it  was  evident,  st 
one  view,  to  those  who  attended  to  these  thingt, 
and  were  versed  in  them,  that  a  new  sort  of  men 
was  come  into  the  world,  with  other  manners  and 
customs,  and  more  or  less  the  care  of  the  gods  than 
those  who  preceded  them.    They  added,  that  to  this 
revolution  of  ages  many  strange  alterations  hap- 
pened: that  divination,  for  instance,  should  oe 
neld  in  great  honor  in  some  one  age,  and  prove 
successful  in  all  its  predictions,  because  the  deity 
afforded  pure  and  perfect  signs  to  proceed  by; 
whereas  in  another  it  should  be  In  small  repute, 
being   mostiv  eztemporaneoni^  and  calculatiiig 
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frtore  evcBti  irovi  QSMrCafn  and  obflonre  prin* 
cj;>;tf3.  Such  was  the  mythology  of  the  moit 
Ifaraed  and  respeetaUe  of  the  Tuacan  soothnyen. 
White  the  aenate  were  attending  to  their  inter- 
preDiiioas  In  tlie  temple  of  Belloua,  a  sparrow,  in 
M^ht  of  die  whole  body,  brought  io  a  grasshopper 
ID  her  mottth,  and  after  she  had  torn  it  in  two, 
left  ow  part  amoug  tliem,  and  carried  the  other 
o£  The  diviners  decland,  they  apprehended 
frum  Uiia  a  daagerotu  sedition,  and  dispute  be- 
tvv«ii  the  town  and  the  eonniry.  For  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  are  noisy  like  the  grasshopper, 
and  tiios:.'  o(  the  couatry  are  domestic  beings  like 
the  sparrow. 

SooQ  after  this  Marios  got  Snlpitins  to  join 
him.  This  man  was  inferior  to  none  in  desperate 
attempts.  Indeed,  instead  of  iuqniring  for  an- 
other more  emphatically  wicked,  you  must  ask  in 
what  iofttaaee  of  wickedness  he  exceeded  himself. 
He  aras  a  compound  of  cruelty,  impudence,  and 
avuice,  and  he  could  commit  the  most  horrid  and 
iaramoas  of  crimes  in  cold  blood.  He  sold  the 
(nfdam  of  Rome  openly  to  persons  tliat  had  i>een 
sliMs,  as  well  as  to  strangers,  and  had  the  money 
told  oat  upon  a  table  in  the  Jorum.  He  had  al- 
ways about  him  a  guard  of  three  hundred  men 
well  armed,  and  a  company  of  young  men  of  the 
e^oestriaa  order,  whom  he  called  his  antisenate. 
Tiioagh  he  got  a  law  made  that  no  senator  should 
eeutrjct  debts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two 
(hoosaud  drachmas,  yet  it  appeared  at  his  death 
ibat  he  owed  more  than  three  millions.  This 
wretch  was  let  le«»8e  upon  the  people  by  Marias, 
and  carried  all  before  him  by  dint  of  sword. 
AmoQg  other  bad  edicts  wiiich  he  procured,  one 
was  that  which  me  the  command  in  the  Mitiiri- 
datic  war  to  Manns.  Upon  this  the  consuls 
ordered  all  the  courts  to  be  shut  up.  But  one 
day  as  they  were  holding  an  assembly  i>efore  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  he  set  his  ruffians 
opou  titem,  and  many  were  slain.  The  son  of 
Pompey  the  consul,  who  was  yet  but  a  youth, 
Wds  of  the  number.  Pompey  concealed  himself, 
aad  saved  his  life.  Sylla  was  pursued  into  the 
house  of  Marios,  and  forced  from  thence  to  the 
forum^  to  reToke  the  order  for  the  cessation  of 
pablic  business.  For  this  reason  Sulpitlus,  when 
he  deprived  Pompey  of  tl>e  consulship,  continued 
Sylla  in  it,  and  only  transferred  the  conduct  of 
the  war  with  Mithridates  to  Marins.  In  conse- 
qoeaceof  this,  he  immediately  sent  some  military 
tribunes  to  Nola,  to  receive  the  army  at  the 
bamls  of  Sylla,  and  bring  it  to  Marius.  But 
Sylla  got  before  them  to  the  camp,  and  his  soldJers 
were  no  sooner  acqusinted  with  the  commission 
of  those  officers  than  they  stoned  them  to  death. 

Maiisa  in  return  dipped  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  Sylla'e  friends  in  Rome,  and  ordered  their  houses 
te  be  plundered.  Nothing  now  was  to  be  seen  bat 
l^arry  and  confusion,  some  flying  from  tlie  camp 
to  the  city,  and  some  from  the  city  to  tlie  camjp. 
The  aeaate  were  no  longer  free,  but  under  the  di- 
Rction  of  Marins  and  BulpiUus.  So  that  wiien 
tiwy  were  informed  that  Sytla  was  marching  to- 
ward Rome,  they  sent  two  prstors,  Brutus  and 
Serviliiis,  to  stop  him.  As  they  delivered  their 
orders  with  some  hanghtiness  to  Sylla,  the  sol- 
oieTs  prepared  to  kill  them;  but  at  last  contented 
woiselveB  with  breaking  their  fiasces,  tearing  oiT 
i^ir  robes,  aad  sending  them  away  with  every 
»wk  of  disgrace. 

The  very  sight  of  them,  robbed  as  they  were 
«  the  ensigDs  of  their  authority,  spread  sorrow 
Md  consternation  In  Rome,  and  aunonnced  a  sedi- 
tloDt  for  which  there  was  no  longer  either  restraint 
*"       "^    Marios  piepared  to  lepal  foroe  with 
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complete  legions,  and  had  his  colleague  along  witfi 
him.  His  army,  he  saw,  was  ready  at  Uia  first 
word  to  march  to  Rome,  but  lie  was  unresolved  la 
his  own  mind,  and  apprehensive  of  tlie  danger 
However,  upon  his  ottering  sacrifice,  the  sooth- 
sayer Posthumius  had  no  sooner  inspected  the  en 
trails,  than  he  stretched  out  both  his  hands  to  Syl- 
la, and  proposed  to  be  kept  in  chains  until  after 
tlie  iMttle,  in  order  for  the  worst  of  punishments, 
if  everything  did  not  soon  succeed  entirely  to  the 
general's  wish.  It  is  said,  too,  that  there  appeared 
to  Sylla  in  a  dream,  the  goddess  whose  worship 
the  Romans  received  from  the  Cappadocian% 
whether  it  be  the  Moon,  Minerva,  or  Belioniu 
She  seemed  to  stand  by  him,  and  put  thunder  in 
his  hand,  and  having  called  his  enemies  bv  name 
one  after  another,  bSde  him  strike  them:  they  fell, 
and  were  consumed  by  it  to  ashes.  Encouraged 
by  this  vision,  which  he  related  next  morning  to 
his  colleague,  he  took  his  way  toward  Rome. 

When  he  had  reached  Picinn,*  he  was  met  by  an 
embassy,  that  entreated  him  not  to  advance  In 
that  hostile  manner,  «ince  the  senate  had  come  to 
a  resolution  to  do  him  all  the  justice  he  could  d^ 
sire.  He  promised  to  grant  all  they  asked;  and, 
as  if  he  intended  to  encamp  there,  .ordered  his 
officers  as  usual  to  mark  out  the  ground.  The 
ambassadors  took  their  leave  with  entire  confi- 
dence in  his  honor.  But  as  soon  as  thoy  weiw 
gone,  he  dispatched  Basilius  and  Caius  Mummius 
to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  gate  and  the 
wall  by  the  2Bsquillne  mount  He  liimaelf  follow 
ed  with  the  utmost  expedition.  Accordingly 
Basilius  and  his  party  seized  the  nte  and  entered 
the  city.  But  the  unarmed  multitude  got  upon 
tlie  tops  of  the  houses,  and  with  stones  and  lil^s 
drove  them  back  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  At  that 
moment  Sylla  arrived,  and  seeing  the  opposition 
his  soldiers  met  with,  called  out  to  them  to  tet 
fire  to  the  houses.  He  took  a  flam  lug  torch  in 
his  own  hands,  and  advanced  before  them.  At  the 
same  time  he  ordered  his  archen  to  shoot  fire  ar- 
rows at  the  roofs.  Reason  had  no  longer  any 
power  over  him;  passion  and  fury  governed  all 
his  motions;  his  enemies  were  all  he  thought  of; 
and  in  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  ha  made  no  ac- 
count of  his  friends  nor  took  the  least  compassion 
on  his  reUtions.  Such  was  the  case,  when  he 
made  hhi  way  with  fire,  which  makes  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

Meanwhile,  Marina,  who  was  driven  back  to 
the  temple  of  Vesta,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the 
slaves  that  would  repair  to  his  standard.  But  the 
enemy  pressed  on  with  so  mnch  vigor,  that  he 
was  forced  to  quit  the  city. 

Sylhi  Immediately  assembled  the  senate,  and  got 
Marius  and  a  few  others,  condemned  to  de^h. 
The  tribune  Sulpitlus,  who  was  one  of  the  num- 
ber, was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves,  and 
brought  to  the  block.  Sylla  gave  the  slave  his 
freedom,  and  then  had  him  thrown  down  the  Tai^ 
peian  roek.  As  for  Biarius  he  aet  a  price  upon 
his  head;  in  Which  he  behaved  neither  with  grati- 
tude nor  good  policy,  since  he  had  not  long  Mfoie 
fled  into  the  house  of  Marius,  and  put  his  life  in  his 
hands,  and  yet  was  dismissed  in  safety.  Had 
Marina,  instead  of  letting  him  go,  given  him  up  to 
Sulpitlus,  who  thirsted  for  his  blood,  he  might  have 
been  absoli^to  master  of  Rome.  But  he  spared  his 
enemy  I  and  a  few  days  after,  when  there  was  an 


•  Then  being  no  plsM  betwaen  Nola  and  Rowa,  «alM 
Piclaa,  Labiaas  tUaks  wa  shoiiM  lead  Piota,  whiob  waa  a 
ptoea  of  poUi«  •BMftainmaat  about  twaaty.fiva  nllas  fsoai 
tkaea^tal.  Btiabo  aad  Aatoahras  (ia  bU  Itlnaimiy)  woe. 
tlse  H  aa  sasa. 


PLUTAlCli'S    LIVES. 


•IS>wUmily  for  hto  ittam,  net  ■•!  wUb  tiM  inN 

fMMrQiM  IrMUnMat. 

The  •emte  dUi  not  ozpnM  the  eoBCon  which 
Ihlfl  g«?e  theio.  Bat  the  people  openly  end  by 
iMte  ehowed  their  leeentnent  end  reeolntlou  to 
make  repriiale.  For  they  rejected  his  nephew, 
NoiiJue,  who  relied  on  hte  cecommendation,  nnd 
his  feilow'cnndidnte  Senrioii,  in  an  ignominious 
manner,  and  appointed  otheri  to  the  consulship, 
whose  promotk>u  they  thought  would  he  most  dis- 
agreeable to  him.  Sylla  pretended  great  aatisfac- 
tion  at  the  thing,  and  said.  <*He  was  quite  happy 
to  see  the  people  by  his  means  enjoy  the  liberty  of 
proceeding  as  they  thought  proper."  Nay,  to 
obviate  their  hatred,  he  proposed  Lucius  Clnna, 
who  was  of  tkie  opposite  faction,  for  consul,  but 
irst  laid  him  under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath 
to  assist  him  in  all  his  affairs.  Cinna  went  up  to 
the  Capitol  with  a  stone  in  his  hand.  There  he 
•wore  before  alt  the  world,  to  preserve  the  friend- 
ship between  tliem  InTiolable,  addinjf^  this  impre* 
cation,  "If  I  be  ffuilty  of  any  breach  of  it,  may  I 
be  driven  from  the  city,  as  this  stone  is  from  my 
hand !"  at  the  same  time  he  threw  Um  stone  upon 
the  ground.  Yet,  as  soon  as  he  was  entered  upon 
his  office,  he  began  to  raise  new  commotions,  and 
■nt  up  an  impeacnment  against  Sylla,  of  which  Vir- 
ginltts,  one  of  tlte  tribones,  was  to  be  the  manager. 
But  Sylla  left  both  tlie  manager  and  the  Impeacli- 
Bient  behiud  him  and  set  forward  against  Mithridales. 

About  the  Ume  that  Sylla  set  sail  from  Italy, 
Mlthridates,  we  are  told,  was  virited  with  many  ill 
presages  at  Pergamua.  Among  the  reit  an  Image 
of  Victory,  bearing  a  crown,  which  was  contrived 
to  be  let  down  by  a  machine,  broke  just  as  it  was 
going  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  and  the 
orown  itself  was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  floor 
of  the  theater.  The  people  of  Pergamua  were 
seized  with  astonishment,  and  Mlthridates  felt  no 
small  concern,  thoush  his  aflbirs  then  proepered 
beyond  his  hopes.  For  he  had  taken  Asia  from 
the  Romans,  and  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  from 
their  respective  kings,  and  was  set  down  in  quiet 
at  Pergamua,  disposinff  of  rich  governments  and 
kingdoms  among  his  mends  at  pleasure.  As  for 
his  sons,  the  eldest  governed  in  peace  the  ancient 
kingdoms  of  Pontns  and  Bosphorus,  extending  as 
far  as  the  deserts  above  the  Msotic  lake;  the 
other,  named  Arlarathes,  was  subduing  Thrace 
and  Macedonia,  with  a  great  army.  His  genenls 
with  their  armies  were  reducing  other  eonsidem- 
hie  places.  The  principal  of  thess  was  Archelans, 
who  commanded  the  seas  with  his  fleet,  was  con- 
quering the  Cyclades,  and  all  the  other  islands 
within  the  bay  of  Malea,  and  was  master  of  fluboa 
itself.  He  met,  indeed,  with  some  check  at  Ch«- 
ronea.  Tliere  BruUus  Sura,  lieutenant  to  Sentius, 
who  commanded  in  Macedonia,  a  mandistingnish- 
ed  by  his  conrage  and  capacity,  opposed  Arche- 
iaus,  who  was  overflowing  Bootia  like  a  torrent, 
defeated  him  in  three  engagements  near  Ch»ro- 
nea,  and  confined  him  again  to  the  sea.  But,  as 
Lucius  LucuUus  came  and  ordered  him  to  give 
place  to  Sylla,  to  whom  that  province,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  war  there,  were  decreed,  he  immedi* 
ateiy  quitted  Bmotia,  and  returned  to  Sentiua, 
though  his  success  was  beyond  all  that  he  couid 
have  flattered  himself  with,  and  Greece  was  ready 
to  declare  again  for  the  Romans  on  aoeonnt  of 
his  valor  and  conduct.  It  is  true,  these  were  the 
most  ahiniuff  actions  of  Bmtins's  life. 

When  SyUa  was  arrived,  the  cities  sent  ambas- 
sadors with  an  offer  of  opening  their  gales  to  him. 
Athens  alone  was  held  ny  its  tyrant  Aristion  for 
Mltiiridates.  Hs  therefore  attocked  it  with  the 
utmost  vigor,  inTested  the  Pirans,  bnraght  «p  nU 


saiti  of  engisea.  and  left  m  kM  of  Mauilt  mk^ 
ever   nnattempted.     Had  he  waited  awhile,  he 
might  without  the  least  danger  hmTe  taJrcn  the 
npper  town,  which  was  already  reduced  by  famine 
to  the  last  extremity.    Bat  his  haste  to  return  te 
Rome,  where  he  apprpliended  some  ebaage  in  af- 
lairs  to  his  prejudice,  made  him  run  every  risk, 
and  spare  neither  men  nor  money,  to  brii^  this  war 
to  a  conclusion.    For,  beside  his  other  warlike 
equipage,  he  had  ten  thonsand  yoke  of  mcks, 
which  worked   every  day  at  the   engines.    Ai 
wood  began  to  fail,  by  reason  of   the    imm^nsi 
weights  which  broke  down  his  machines,  or  their 
beiug  burned  Ivy  the  enemy,  he  cut  down  the  sa- 
cred groves.    The  sliady  walks  of  the  academy 
and  the  Lycwum  in  the  suburbs  fell  before  his  ax. 
And  as  tJie  war  required  vast  sums  of  money  ts 
support  it,  he  scrupled  not  to  violate    the  hdj 
treasures  of  Greece,  but  took  from  Cpidaaras,  at 
well  as  Olympia,  the  most  beautiful  and  precious 
of  tlieir  gifts.    He  wrote  also  to  tlie  Amphicty- 
ones  at  Delphi,  "That  it  would  be  beet  for  them  to 
put  the  treasures  of  Apollo  in  his  Itands:  for  either 
ne  would  keep  them  safer  than  they  conld;  or,  if 
he  applied  them  to  his  own  use,  would  letom  Che 
full  value."    Caphis,   the   Phocian,  one   of  his 
friends,  was  sent  upon  this  commission,  and  or- 
dered  to  have  everything  weighed  to  liim.    Caphis 
went  to  Delphi,  but  was  loth  to  touch  the  sacred 
deposits,  ana  lamented  to  the  Amphictyonee  the 
necessity  he  was  nnder,with  many  tears.    Some 
said,  they  heard  the  sound  of  the  lyre  in  the  in- 
most sanctuary ;  and  Caphis,  either  believing  It, 
or  willing  to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religious  terror, 
sent  him  an  account  of  it.    But  tie  wrote  Iwck  in 
a  jesting  way,  « That  he  was  surprised   Caphis 
should  not  know  that  music  was  the  voice  of  joy, 
and  not  of  reeentment.    He  might,  therefore  iMild* 
ly  take  the  treasures,  since  Apollo  gare  him  them 
with  the  utmost  satisfaction.** 

These  treasures  were  carried  oflf,  without  belog 
seen  by  many  of  the  Greeks.  But  of  the  royd 
oflbring,  titers  remained  a  silver  urn,  which  belog 
so  large  and  heavy,  that  no  carriage  could  bear  it, 
tlie  Amphlctyones  were  obliged  to  cut  it  in  piecee. 
At  sight  of  this  tiiey  called  to  mind,  one  white 
Flamlnius  and  Manius  AeiJius,  and  another  while 
Paulus  JSmillus;  one  of  which  having  driven  An- 
tiochus  out  of  Greece,  and  tlie  other  subdued  the 
king  of  Macedonia,  not  only  kept  their  hands  from 
spouing  the  Grecian  templee,  but  expreased  their 
reffard  and  reverence  for  tliero  by  adding  new 
gi&s.  Those  great  men,  indeed,  were  fegaliv 
oommiseioned,  and  their  soldiers  were  petsons  oi 
sober  minds,  who  had  learned  to  obey  their  gene- 
rals without  murmuring.  The  generals,  with  the 
magnanimity  of  kings,  exceeded  not  private  per- 
sons  in  thoir  expenses,  nor  brought  upon  tbe 
state  any  cbaige  but  what  was  common  and  rea- 
sonable. In  short,  they  thought  it  no  leas  disgrace 
to  flatter  their  own  men,  than  to  be  afraid  of  the 
But  the  commanden  of  theae  timer 
themselves  to  high  posts  by  force,  not  by 
merit;  and  as  they  wanted  soldiers  to  fight  tbeii 
countrymen  mtlier  than  any  foreign  enemies,  they 
were  obllfwd  to  treat  them  with  great  complai- 
sance. While  they  thus  bought  their  service,  at 
the  price  of  ministering  to  their  vices,  they  were 
not  aware  that  they  were  aelllDg  their  country, 
and  making  tiiemselTes  slaves  to  the  meanest  of 
mankind,  in  order  to  command  tlie  greatest  and 
the  best  This  bunislied  Marina  from  Roam,  and 
afterward  brought  him  back  against  Sylla.  Thli 
made  Cinna  din  his  hands  in  &e  blood  of  Ottl»> 
Tins,  and  Fimorla  the  assassin  of  Fiaccns. 

ByUtk  opaned  me  ef  ths  fiiai  Muroan  «f  thb 


enemy, 
raised  tl 


8TLLA. 
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ten  from  tfaem,  be  laTithly  sopplied  the  wente  of 
teovtt.  TboSyWliilebyeMeiidthenmeneaBehe 
w  lBTitin|p  the  fenner  to  detertfeii,  and  the  tet- 
ter to  lamry,  he  had  oeeaiioD  for  infinite  irnni 
sad  pertievlarly  tn  this  eieife.  For  hia  paarion  for 
teltiBf  Athena  was  inortrtibiy  rlolent:  whether 
it  was,  that  he  waated  to  fight  against  that  city's 
ancacDt  renowD,  of  whieh  nothing  but  Iho  ahadow 
Bov  vemained;  ar  whether  be  eonid  not  betf  the 
aeoffe  and  taunts,  with  which  Aristion,  in  aH  the 
waaienneae  «>r  ribddry,  iaralted  Urn  and  Metella 
from  the  waliaL 

The  eampodtion  of  this  tyrant'a   heart  was 

iBMlnMe    and  cmelty.    He  was  the  shuk  of  ail 

the  folllea  and  Tloee  of  Mithrldatea.    Poor  Athena 

wliich  liad   got  clear  of  innamerable  waft,  ty- 

laaniea,  and    aeditiona,    periahed  at  laat  by  thia 

Momter,   aa  by  a  deadly  diaeaee.    A   baahel   of 

wheat    waa    now   aold    there    for   a   thooaand 

dnchmaa.     Tlie  people  ate  not  only  the  herba 

and  roota  that  grew  wboni  tlie  citadel,  bat  aodden 

ieadier  and  oil  bags;  wbAe  Im  waa  Indnlging  him- 

aeif  in  riotons  feasta  and  dancing  in    the  day- 

tinie,  or  mimicking  and  laagfaing  at  the  enemy. 

He  let  the  sacred  temp  of  the  goddess  go  out  for 

waat   of  ail,  and  wiien   the  principal    priestesi 

aeat  to  aak  him  for  half  a  meaaare  of  barley,  be 

ant  her  that  qaandtyof  pepper.    Tlie  senators 

and  prieata  came  to  entreat  bim  to  take  compas- 

aien  on  the  city,  and  capitalots  with  Sylla,  hot 

be  received  them  with  a  shower  of  arrows.     At 

hat,  when  it  waa  too  late,  lie  agreed  with  much 

dUficoUy  to  send  two  or  thfeeof  the  companions 

if  his  riota  to  treat  of  peace.     These,  instead  of 

Baking   any  pTopossIa  that  tended  to  aave  the 

dty,  talked  in  a  lofty  manner  about  Thesens, 

and   Eamolpufl,  and  the  coaqnest  of  the  Medes; 

which   proToked  Sylla  to   say,  <«Go,  my  noble 

aooia,  iad    take  back    year  fine  speeches  with 

yoB.       For  my  part,  I  was  not  sent  to  Athens 

to  learn  its  antiquities,  bat  to  ehastise  its  rebel- 

nous  people." 

In  the  meantime,  8ylla*s  spies  heaid  some  old 
men,  wlio  were  conrerslng  in  the  Ceramictta^ 
Uame  tlie  tyrant  for  not  seeoring  the  wall  near 
tile  Heptachalcos,  which  was  the  only  place  not 
impregnable.  They  carried  this  news  to  Sylla; 
and  be,  for  from  disregarding  it,  went  by  night 
to  take  a  view  of  that  part  of  the  wall,  and  found 
tint  it  might  lie  scaled.  He  then  set  Immediate- 
ky  about  It;  and  be  telis  ns  in  his  Commentaries, 
ttnt  Marcus  Tdus*  was  the  first  man  who 
mounted  the  wall.  Tefns  there  met  with  an  ad* 
▼etaary,  and  gave  him  such  a  violent  blow  on  the 
tkuiX  that  he  broke  his  sword;  notwithstanding 
which,  be  stood  firm  and  kept  bis  place. 

Athena,t  therefore,  waa  taken,  as  the  old  man 
bad  foretold.  Sylhi  hsYlog  leveled  with  the 
ground  aH  that  was  between  the  Pireai^gate  and 
tiwt  called  the  Sacred,  entered  the  town  at  mid- 
night, in  a  manner  the  most  dreadfal  that  can  be 
conceived  All  the  trumpets  and  horns  sounded, 
and  were  answered  by  the  shouts  and  clang  of 
the  soldiers,  let  loose  to  plunder  and  destroy.— 
They  mshed  along  the  streets  with  drawn 
swords,  and  horrible  was  the  shmghter  they  made. 
The  namber  of  the  killed  could  not  be  compu- 
ted; but  we  may  form  some  judgment  of  It,  by 
the  qaantity  of  ground  which  was  overflowed  with 
blood.  For,  beside  those  that  fell  In  other  parts 
of  the  city,  the  blood  that  waa  shed  in  the  mar* 

*  frobablT  it  •boaM  be  Atalvt.    Tn  tiM  life  of  Crttstti, 
•■•AteiMitaMetMBeABaetnbaBeof  tbepeoDle. 
1  tfbeas  was  cakca  eifffaty^nr  year*  beiira  uie  birth  of 


k«tH»hiea  only,  eofwed  tit  te  Ctramlotts  as  fbr 

as  DIpyhiSk  Nay,  there  are  several  who  assure 
US,  it  ran  through  the  gates,  and  overspread  the  sub- 
urbs. 

But  tliough  sueh  nnmben  were  pot  to  th* 
sword,  there  were  as  many  who  hid  violent 
heads  upon  themselves,  in  grief  for  their  sinking 
country.  What  reduced  the  best  men  among  them 
to  this  despair  of  finding  any  mercy  or  moderate 
terms  fbr  Athens,  was  the  well-known  cruelty 
of  Sylla.  Tet  partly  by  the  Intercession  of  Ml- 
dias  and  Callaphon,  and  the  exiles  who  threw 
themselves  at  his  foet,  partly  by  the  entreaties  of 
the  senators  who  attended  bim  in  that  expedition, 
and  being  himself  satiated  with  blood  beside,  be 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  stop  bis  hand;  and, 
in  compliment  to  the  ancient  Athenians,  he  said, 
**  He  fofgave  the  many  for  the  sake  of  the  few, 
the  living  for  the  dead.'* 

He  tells  us  la  his  Commentaries,  tiiat  he  took 
Athens  on  the  cslends  of  March,  which  falls  tn 
with  the  new  moon  In  the  month  Anthesterl- 
on;  when  tlie  Athenians  were  performing  many 
rites  In  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  coon- 
try  by  water;  for  the  del  age  was  believed  to  have 
happened  about  that  time  of  the  year.*^ 

The  city  thus  token,  the  tyrant  retired  into  the 
citadel,  and  was  besieged  there  by  Curio,  to  whom 
Sylhi  gave  that  charge.  He  held  out  a  consider- 
able time,  but  at  last  waa  forced  to  aurrender  for 
want  of  water.  In  thia  tlie  hand  of  Heaven  waa 
very  visible.  For  the  very  same  day  and  hour 
that  Aristion  was  brought  out,  the  sky,  which  be- 
fore was  perfectly  serene,  grew  Mack  with  clouds, 
and  such  a  quantity  of  nin  fell,  as  quite  over^ 
flowed  the  citadel.  Soon  after  this,  Sylla  made 
himself  master  of  the  Plraus;  the  most  of  which 
he  laid  in  ashes,  and  among  the  rest,  that  admira- 
ble worir,  the  arsenal,  built  by  Phllo. 

During  these  transsetions,  Tkxiies,  Mlthri-^ 
dates*s  general,  came  down  from  Thrace  and  Ma- 
oedonia,  with  a  hundred  thousand  foot,  ten  thou- 
sand hone,  and  fonrseore  and  ten  chariots  armed 
with  scythes,  and  sent  to  desire  Arehelaus  to 
meet  him  there.  Arehelaus  had  then  his  station 
at  Munycbla,  and  neither  chose  to  quit  the  sea, 
nor  yet  fight  the  Romans,  but  was  persuaded  his 
part  was  to  protract  tiie  war,  and  to  cut  off  the 
enemy's  convoys.  Sylla  saw  better  than  he  the 
distress  he  might  be  in  for  provisions,  and  there- 
fore moved  iVom  tiiat  barren  country,  which  was 
scarce  suffictent  to  maintain  his  troops  In  time  of 
peace,  and  led  them  into  Bmotia.  Most  people 
thought  this  an  error  In  his  counsels,  to  quit  the 
rocks  of  Attica,  where  horse  could  liardly  act, 
and  to  expose  himself  on  the  huve  and  open 
plains  of  BcBotla,  when  he  knew  the  chief  strength 
of  the  barbarians  consisted  in  cavalry  and  chul- 
ots.  But  to  avoid  hunger  and  famine,  he  waa 
forced,  as  we  have  obeerved,  to  haxard  a  battle.*— 
Beaide,  he  was  In  pain  for  Hortensius,  a  roan  of 

Sreat  and  enterprising  spirit,  who  was  bringing 
Im  oensidereble  reinforcement  from  Thearaly 
and  was  watehed  by  the  barbarians  In  the  straits. 
These  were  the  reasons  whteh  induced  Sylla  to 
march  into  Boeotla.  As  for  Hortenslns,  Caphiii,  a 
countrymen  of  ours,  led  him  another  way,  and 
disappointed  the  barbarians.  He  conducted  him 
by  mount  Parnassus  to  Tithora,  which  is  now  a 
large  dty,  but  was  then  only  a  fort  situated  on 
the  brow  of  a  steep  precipice,  where  the  Phocians 
of  eld  took  refuge,  when  Xerxes  Invaded  their 
country.  Hortensius,  having  pitohed  his  tente 
there.  In  the  day-time  kept  oir  the  enemy,  and 


•  Tbe  deloge  of  Of tmi  hai^BedJ  ia  Attics,  new  Mvea* 
teen  haadradjean  bence. 
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tn  tho  night  vwdft  bis  wmy  dowa  the  brakmi  rook* 
to  PatronSih  when  SyUa  met  hfan  with  sll  his 
forces. 

Thus  united,  they  took  poeseasion  of  a  fertile 
hill,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  plains  of  Elateia,  well 
slieltered  with  trees,  and  watered  at  the  bottom. 
It  is  called  PhiloboBOtus,  and  is  much  commended 
by  Sylia  for  the  fruitfulneos  of  its  soil  and  its 
aKreeable  situation.  When  they  were  encamped, 
they  appeared  to  the  enemy  no  more  than  a  hand- 
ful. Tliey  had  not  indeed  above  fifteen  hundred 
boree,  and  not  quite  fifteen  thousand  foot.  The 
other  generals  in  a  manner  forced  Archelaus  upon 
action;  and  when  they  came  to  put  their  forces 
In  order  of  battle,  they  filled  the  whole  plain  with 
horses,  chariots,  bucltierB,  and  targets.  The 
damor  and  hideous  roar  of  «o  many  nations, 
ranked  thick  together,  seemed  to  rend  the  sky; 
and  the  pomp  and  splendor  of  their  appearance 
was  not  without. its  use  in  exciting  terror.  For 
the  luster  of  their  arms,  which  were  richly  adorn* 
•d  with  gold  and  sil?er,  and  the  colors  of  their 
Median  and  Scythian  Tests,  intermixed  with  brass 
and  polished  steel,  when  the  troops  were  in  mo- 
Uon,  kindled  the  air  with  an  awful  flame  like  that 
of  lightning. 

The  Romans,  in  great  coasternation,  shut 
themselves  up  within  their  trenches.  SyUa 
eould  not  with  all  his  arguments  remoTe  their 
fears;  and  as  he  did  not  choose  to  force  them  into 
the  field  in  this  dispirited  condition,  he  sat  still, 
and  bore,  though  with  ffreat  reluctance,  the  vain 
boasts  and  Insults  of  the  barbarians.  This  was 
«f  more  service  to  him  than  any  other  measure 
he .  could  have  adopted.  The  enemy,  who  held 
him  in  great  contempt,  and  were  not  before  very 
obedient  to  tlieir  own  generals,  by  reason  of  their 
number,  now  forgot  all  discipline,  and  but  few  of 
them  remained  within  their  iutrenehments.  In- 
vited by  rapine  and  plunder,  the  greatest  part  had 
dispened  theouelves,  and  were  got  aeveral  days' 

2'ourney  from  th^  camp.  In  these  excursions.  It 
I  said,  they  ruinvtf  the  city  of  Panopea,  sacked 
Lebadia,  and  pillaged  a  temple  where  oracles 
were  delivered,  without  orders  from  any  one  of 
their  generals. 

SylTa,  fofll  of  sorrow  and  indignation  to  have 
these  cities  destroyed  before  his  eyes,  was  willing 
to  try  what  effect  labor  would  have  upon  his  sol- 
diers. He  compelled  them  to  dig  trenehea,  to 
draw  the  Cephisus  from  its  ehanim,  and  made 
them  work  at  It  without  Intermission;  standing 
Inspector  himself,  and  severely  pnnlshing  all 
whom  lie  found  remiss.  His  view  in  this  was  to 
tire  them  with  labor,  that  they  miglit  give  the 
preference  to  danger;  and  It  answered  the  end  he 
proposed.  On  the  third  day  of  their  drudgery, 
as  Sylia  passed^  by,  they  called  out  to  lead  them 
against  the  enemy.  Sylia  aald,  **  it  Is  not  any  in* 
oiiuation  to  fight,  but  an  unwillingness  to  work, 
that  puts  you  upon  this  request  If  you  really 
want  to  come  to  an  engagement,  go,  sword  In 
hand,  and  selxe  that  post  immediately."  At  the 
same  time,  he  pointed  to  the  place,  where  had 
formerly  stood  the  citadel  of  the  Paropotamians; 
but  all  the  buildings  were  now  demolished,  and 
there  was  nothing  left  but  a  craggy  and  steep 
mountain,  just  separated  fVom  mount  Eldylium 
by  the  river  Assos,  which  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  falla  into  the  Cephisus.  The  river 
growing  very  rapid  by  this  confluenoe,  makes  tlie 
ridge  a  safe  ptaoe  for  an  encampment  Sylia  aee- 
nig  those  of  the  enemy's  troaps  oalled  Chalcas- 
pides,  hastening  to  seise  that  poet,  wanted  to  gain 
it  before  them,  and  by  availing  himself  of  the 
present  spirit  of  his  men,  ha  suMeedad.     Aroha- 


lana,  upon  the  dIsappolntMaat,  torned  Ua  nmm 

Jinst  Ch«ronea;  the  inhabitants,  in  ososeqnekea 
their  former  connections  with  Sylia,  entreated 
iiim  not  to  desert  the  place;  upon  which  he  aent 
along  with  them  the  miliUry  tribune  Gabinlns  with 
one  legion.  The  Chnroneans,with  all  llieir  ardor 
toraach  the  city,  did  not  arrive  sooner  than  Sabi- 
nius:  such  was  his  honor,  when  engaged  in  their 
defense,  that  it  even  eclipsed  the  zeal  of  those 
who  implored  his  assistance.  Juba  tells  us,  that 
it  was  not  Gabinius  but  Ericius,*  who  was  dia- 
patched  on  this  occasion.  In  this  critical  aitoa* 
tion,  however,  was  the  city  of  Ch«ronea. 

The  Romans  now  received  from  Lebadta  and 
the  cave  of  Trophonius  very  agreeable  acconnti 
of  oracles,  that  promised  victory.  The  inhabit* 
ants  of  that  country  tell  us  many  atories  about 
them;  but  what  Sylia  himself  writes,  In  ths 
tenth  book  of  his  Commentaries,  Is  this:  Qnintns 
Titius,a  man  of  some  note  among  the  Romany  em* 
ployed  in  Greece,  came  to  hbn  one  day  after  he  had 
gained  the  battle  of  Chaeronea,  and  told  him,  that 
Trophonius  foretold  another  battle  to  be  fought 
shortly  in  the  same  place,  in  which  he  should 
likewise  prove  victorious.  After  him,  came  a  pri- 
vate Boldler  of  his  own,  with  a  promise  from 
heaven  of  the  glorious  suooesa  that  would  attend 
his  afikira  in  Italy.  Both  agreed  as  to  the  man* 
ner  in  which  these  prophedies  wan  communica- 
ted: they  said  the  aelty  tliat  appeared  to  them, 
both  in  beauty  and  majesty,  resembled  the  Olym* 
plan  Jupiter. 

When  SyUa  had  passed  the  Assvs,  he  encamp- 
ed under  mount  E^ylium,  over  asainst  Archelaus, 
who  had  strongly  istranched  nimself  between 
Acontinm  and  fidyllus,  liar  a  place  called  As- 
sia.  Tliat  spot  of  ground  bean  the  name  of  Ar- 
chelaus to  this  day.  SylU  nacaed  one  day  with- 
out attempting  anything.  1  he  day  following,  ho 
left  MurBna  with  a  Itgion  and  two  cohorts,  to 
liaraas  the  enemy,  who  weie  already  in  some  die* 
order,  while  lie  bimaelf  went  and  sacrificed  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Cephisus.  After  the  ceremony 
was  over,  he  proceeoed  to  Chnronea,  to  join  the 
forces  then,  and  to  take  a  view  of  Thurium,  a 
post  which  the  enemy  had  gained  hefora  him.—* 
This  is  a  craggy  eminence,  running  up  gradually 
to  a  point  which  we  express  in  our  language  by 
the  term  OrHup&^tn.  At  the  foot  of  it  runs  the 
river  Moriusif  and  by  it  stands  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Thnrius.  Apollo  Is  so  called  from  Thuro 
tho  mother  of  Cheron,  who,  as  history  informs 
us,  was  the  founder  of  Cheronea.  Othera  say» 
that  the  heifer  which  the  Pvthian  Apollo  appoint- 
ed Cadmus  for  his  guide,  first  presented  herself 
tliete,  and  tluit  the  place  waa  thence  named 
Thurium;  for  the  PhmnkOana  called  a  heifer 
Thor. 

As  Sylia  approached  Chaeroaea,  the  tribune  who 
had  the  city  In  cbarse,  let  out  his  troops  to  meet 
him,  having  himself  a  crown  of  laurel  in  hia 
hands.  Just  as  Sylia  received  them,  and  began  to 
Animate  them  to  the  intended  enterprise*  Homo- 
lolcus  and  Anaxidramua,  two  Chvroaeans,  ad- 
dressed him,  with  a  promise  to  out  off  the  corps 
that  occupied  Thurium,  if  he  would  give  them  a 
small  party  to  support  them  in  the  attempt.  For 
thera  was  a  path  which  the  barbariana  were  not 
apprixed  of,  leading  from  a  place  called  Petrochas» 
by  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  to  a  part  of  the  monn- 
tain  that  overiooked  theni  from  whence  it  i 


•  It  is  probabl*  it  tlioiiM  b«  raad  Hirtias;  for  to  mibo 
nan««oripu  bava  it,  wliara  tka  luaa  partea  is  nantionad 
Hffain  afwrwanl. 

t  This  rivar  it  aftanrard  aallad  JIMsa;  bat  wbieh  is  tkO 
ri^  laadi^  la  aaeaitala. 


STLLA. 


ni 


mmy  Mber  to  dMtroy  dmn  wttli  itcniM,  or  driv» 
tbem  dovn  Into  tho  pitin  Syllafindiosr  the  oh«- 
Tactsr  of  theoo  men  for  coarage  and  fidelity  rap- 
portod  hy  Ovbinios,  ordered  them  to  put  the  thingr 
IB  execution.  Meoutime,  he  drew  up  hia  forces, 
&nd  placed  the  caTotry  in  the  wings;  talcing  the 
rl^ht  himself,  and  giving  the  left  to  Mursna. 
Galius*  and  Hortenains,  his  lieutenants,  coni- 
m&nded  a  body  of  resenre  in  the  rear,  and  kept 
wittch  opon  the  hights,  to  prevent  their  being  sur- 
ronnded.  For  It  was  easy  to  see  that  the  enemy 
were  preparing  with  their  wings,  which  consisted 
of  an  iu&nite  number  of  horse,  and  all  (heir  light- 
armed  foot,  troops  that  could  move  with  great 
a^lity,  and  wind  away  at  nleasure,  to  take  a  cir^ 
en  it,  and  quite  inclose  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  meantime,  the  two  Cheroneans,  sapport- 
ed,  according  to  Sylla's  order,  by  a  party  com- 
imnded  by  Ericus,  stole  onobsenred  up  Thorium, 
and  g^iiaed  the  summit.  As  soon  as  they  made 
tbeir  appearance,  the  barbarians  were  struck  with 
consternation,  and  sought  refuge  in  flight;  but  in 
the  confaston,  many  of  them  perished  by  means  of 
each  other.  For,  unable  to  nnd  any  firm  footing, 
as  they  moved  down  tlie  steep  mountain,  they  fell 
■poB  the  spears  of  those  that  were  next  before 
them,  or  else  poshed  them  down  the  precipice. 
All  this  while  the  enemy  were  pressing  upon  them 
from  above,  and  galling  them  behind;  insomuch 
thaa  three  thousand  men  were  killed  upon  Thu- 
riam.  As  to  those  who  got  down,  some  fell  into 
tikc  hands  of  Muneoa,  who  met  them  in  good  order 
and  easily  cot  them  in  pieces;  others,  who  fled  to 
the  main  body,  under  Archelans,  wherever  they 
fell  in  with  it,  filled  it  wilh  terror  and  dismay; 
and  this  was  the  thing  that  gave  the  oflScers  most 
troaUe,  and  principally  occasioned  tlie  defeat 
Sylla,  taking  advantage  of  their  disorder,  moved 
^vith  snch  vigor  and  expedition  to  the  charge,  that 
be  prevented  the  effect  of  the  armed  chariots.  For 
the  chief  strength  of  those  chariots  consists  in  the 
comae  they  run,  and  in  the  impetuosity  conae- 
qnent  upon  it;  and  if  they  have  but  a  short  com- 
pass,  they  are  as  insignificant  as  arrows  sent  from 
a  bow  not  well  drawn.  This  was  the  case  at  pre* 
aent  with  respect  to  the  barbarians.  Their  chariots 
moved  at  first  so  slow,  and  their  attacks  were  so 
lifeless,  that  the  Romans  clapped  their  hands,  and 
received  them  with  the  utmost  ridicule.  They 
even  called  for  fresh  ones,  as  they  used  to  do  in 
the  Hippodrome  at  Rome. 

Upon  this,  the  infantry  engaged.  The  barbari- 
ans, for  their  part,  tried  what  the  long  pikes  would 
do;  and,  by  locking  their  shields  together,  endea- 
vored to  keep  themmlves  in  good  order.  As  for 
the  Romans,  after  their  spears  had  had  all  the 
effect  that  could  tie  expected  from  them,  they 
drew  their  swords,  and  met  the  cimeters  of  the 
enemy  with  a  strength  which  a  just  indignation 
Inspires.  For  Mithridates's  generals  had  brought 
over  fiftsen  thousand  slaves  upon  a  proclamation 
of  liberty,  and  placed  them  among  the  heavy- 
armed  infantry.  On  which  occasion,  a  certain 
centurion  is  said  thus  to  have  expressed  himself— 
**  Surely  these  are  the  SahimaUa;  for  we  never 
saw  slaves  have  any  share  of  liberty  at  another 
time."  However,  as  their  ranks  were  so  close, 
and  their  file  so  deep,  that  they  could  not  easily 
be  broken;  and  as  they  exerted  a  spirit  which 
could  not  be  expected  from  them,  they  were  not 
repulsed  and  put  in  disorder  until  the  archers  and 
slingen  of  the  second  line  discliarged  all  their  fury 
upon  them. 

•  Gaaria,  after  Appian*!  MUkrid.  raadi  <?a<5«.  And  to 
It  is  is  ■•votkI  naaaveripu.  Dtcier  proposes  to  nad  BuiHu, 
vliteh  asne  oeean  altsnvaid. 


Arohalaiis  wm  now  eztandhif  his  tlriit  wiag ,  fa 
order  to  surround  the  Romans,  and  Hortensiaia 
wilh  the  cohorts  nnder  his  command,  poshed 
down  to  take  him  in  the  flank.  But  Archelaaai 
by  a  sudden  maneover»  turned  against  him  with 
two  thousand  horse,  whom  he  had  at  hand,  and, 
by  little  and  little,  drove  him  toward  the  moun- 
tains; so  that  being  seoareted  from  the  main  body, 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  quite  hemmed  in  by 
the  enemy.  Sylla,  informed  of  this,  pushed  na 
with  his  right  wing,  which  had  not  yet  engage<L 
to  the  assistance  of  Hortonaius.  On  the  other 
hand,  Archelans,  conjecturing,  from  the  dust  that 
flew  about,  tlie  real  stato  of  the  case,  left  Horten- 
sius,and  hastened  back  to  the  right  of  the  Roman 
arnw,  from  whence  Sylla  had  advanced,  in  hopes 
of  finding  it  without  a  commander. 

At  the  same  time,  Taxiles  led  on  the  Cluiie09pi' 
de»  against  Munena,  so  that  shouts  were  set  Uf 
on  both  sides,  which  were  re-echoed  by  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  Sylla  now  stopped  to  consider 
which  way  he  should  direct  his  course.  At  lengtii 
concluding  to  return  to  his  own  post,  he  sent  Hor- 
tonsins,  with  four  cohorts,  to  the  assistance  of 
Muresna,  and  himself  with  the  fifth  made  ap  ta 
his  right  wing  with  the  utmost  expedition.  He 
found  that,  without  him.  It  kept  a  ffood  counts 
nance  against  the  troops  of  ArcheTaus;  but  m 
soon  as  he  appeared,  his  men  made  sueh  prodigioos  . 
efforts,  that  they  routed  the  enemy  entirely,  and 
pursued  them  to  the  river  and  mount  Aoontium. 

Amidst  this  sucoess,  Sylla  was  not  unmindful 
of  Muraona's  danger,  but  hastoned  with  a  rein- 
forcement to  that  quarter.  He  found  him,  how 
ever,  victorious,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to  de 
but  join  in  the  pursnlL  Great  numbers  of  the 
barbarians  fell  in  the  field  of  battle,  and  still  greater 
as  they  were  endeavoring  to  gain  their  intrench* 
ments;  so  that,  out  of  so  many  myriada,  only  ten 
thousand  men  reached  Chalets.  Sylla  savs,  he 
missed  only  fourteen  of  his  men,  and  two  of  theso 
came  up  ifi  the  evening.  For  this  reason,  he  in* 
scribed  his  trophies  to  Man,  ta  Victory,  amd  F»> 
nas,  to  show  that  he  was  no  less  indebted  to  good 
fortune,  than  to  oauaclty  and  valor,  for  the  advan- 
tages he  had  gainea.  The  trophy  1  am  speaking 
of,  was  erected  for  the  victory  won  on  the  plain* 
where  the  troops  of  Archelans  began  to  give  way, 
and  to  fly  to  the  river  Molos.  The  other  trophy 
upon  the  top  of  Thurtum,  in  memory  of  their 
getting  abdve  the  barbarians,  was  inscribed  in 
Greek  characters,  to  ike  valor  of  HomMekuo  aad 
Anasidmnao. 

He  exhibited  games  on  this  occasion  at  Thebes^  ^ 
in  a  theater  erected  for  that  purpose,  near  the 
fountain  of  (Edipus.*  But  the  judges  were  takea 
from  other  cities  of  Greece,  by  reason  of  the  im- 
placable hatred  he  bore  the  Tliebans.  He  deprived 
them  of  half  their  territories,  which  he  consecra- 
ted to  the  Pythian  Apollo  and  the  Olympian  Ju- 
piter; leaving  orders,  that  out  of  their  revenues 
the  money  should  be  repaid  which  he  had  taken 
from  their  temples. 

After  this,  he  received  news  that  Flaecus,  who 
was  of  the  opposite  faction,  was  elected  consul^ 
and  that  he  was  bringing  a  great  army  over  the 
Ionian,  in  pretense  against  Mithridates,  but  in 
reality  against  him.  fie  therefore  marched  into 
Thessaly  to  meet  him.  However,  when  he  was 
arrived  at  Melitea,  intelligence  was  brought  him 
from  several  quarters,  that  the  countries  behind 
bun  were  laid  waste  by  another  army  cf  the  kiug*s, 
superior  to  the  former.    Dorylaus  was  arrived  aC 

*  Fstttanias  tells  ns,  this  feanUin  \ 
(Edipos  there  washed  off  the  blood  b 
thamaiderof  htsfuhsc 


as  so  called,  1 

I  was  stalsed  with  li 
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ttaleii  with  •  t«ifo  fleet,  which  hreaght  erer 
•IffatT  tbottMiBd  men,  of  the  best  equipped  and 
heat  diedpliiied  troop*  of  Mithridatee.  With  theae 
be  aDfered  Bootia,  and  made  himaelf  maiter  of 
the  eoantry,  in  hopea  of  drawinf  Sylla  to  a  battle. 
Arehelaus  remonatrated  agalnat  that  measare,  bat 
Dorylaus  was  ao  tki  from  regardiug  him,  that  be 
aernpled  not  to  aaaert,  that  so  many  myriads  of 
men  coald  not  have  been  lost  without  treachery, 
Bvt  Sylla  soon  turned  back  and  showed  Dorylaus 
how  prudent  the  advice  was  which  he  had  reiected, 
and  what  a  proper  aense  its  author  had  of  the  Ro- 
man valor.  Indeed,  Dorylaus  himself,  after  some 
■light  skirmishes  with  Sylla  at  Tilphosiom,  was 
die  first  to  agree  that  action  was  not  the  thing  to 
be  pursued  any  longer,  but  that  the  war  was  to  be 
spun  out,  and  deckled  at  last  by  dint  of  money. 

However,  the  plain  of  Orchomenus,  where  they 
were  encamped,  being  most  advantageous  for  those 
whose  chief  strenglh  consisted  in  cavalry,  gave 
fresh  spirits  to  Arehelaus.  For  of  all  the  plains 
of  BoBotia,  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  is  this, 
which,  without  either  tree  or  bush,  extends  itself 
ttom  the  rates  of  Orchonesus  to  the  fens  in  which 
fhe  river  Ilelas  loses  Itself.  That  river  rises  un- 
der the  walls  of  the  city  just  mentloued,  and  is 
the  only  Grecian  river  which  is  navigable  from 
Hs  source.  About  the  summer  solstice  it  over- 
flows like  the  Nile,  and  produces  plants  of  the 
Mme  nature;  only  they  are  meager,  and  bear  but 
little  fruit  Its  eourae  is  short,  great  part  of  it 
soon  stopping  in  those  dark  and  muddy  fens.  The 
net  fails  into  the  river  Cephisus,  about  the  place 
irfaere  the  water  is  l>ordered  with  such  excellent 
canes  fbr  flutes. 

The  two  armies  being  encamped  opposite  each 
other,  Arehelaus  sttempted  not  anything.  But 
Sylla  began  to  cut  trenches  in  several  parts  of 
the  field,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  drive  the  ene- 
my from  the  firm  ground,  which  was  so  suitable 
for  cavalry,  and  force  them  upon  the  morasaes.  The 
barbarians  could  not  bear  this,  but,  upon  the  first 
signal  from  their  generals,  rode  up  at  full  speed, 
and  liandlod  the  laborers  so  rudely,  that  they  all 
dispersed.  The  corps,  too,  designed  to  support 
Ihem,  was  put  to  flight  Sylla,  that  moment, 
leaped  from  his  horse,  selxed  one  of-  the  ensigns, 
and  pushed  through  the  middle  of  the  fugitives, 
toward  the  enemy,  crying  out,  **Here,  Romans, 
Is  the  bed  of  honor  I  am  to  die  in.  Do  you,  when 
you  are  asked  where  yon  betrayed  your  genera], 
rsroember  to  say,  it  was  at  Orchomenus."  Theae 
words  stopped  them  In  their  flight:  beside,  two 
f  cohorts  came  from  the  ri|^t  wing  to  his  assistance, 
and,  at  the  head  of  this  united  corps,  he  repulsed 
flie  enemy. 

Sylla  then  drew  back  a  little,  to  give  his  troops 
iome  refreshment;  after  which  he  brought  them 
to  work  again,  intending  to  draw  a  line  of  circum- 
vftllation  round  the  Iwrbariaus.  Hereupon,  they 
fotnrned  in  better  order  than  before.  Uiogenes, 
ion-ln-law  to  Arehelaus,  fell  gloriously,  as  he  was 
perfoBoiing  wonders  on  the  right  Their  archers 
were  charged  so  close  by  the  Romans,  that  they 
bad  not  room  to  manage  their  bows,  and,  there- 
tore,  took  a  quantity  of  arrows  In  their  hands, 
which  they  used  instead  of  swords,  and  with  them 
killed  several  of  their  adversaries.  At  last,  how- 
ever, they  were  broken  and  shut  up  In  their  camp, 
where  they  passed  the  night  In  great  misery,  on 
aecount  of  their  dead  and  wounded.  Next  morn- 
ing, Sylla  drew  out  his  men  to  continue  the  trench; 
and,  as  numbers  of  the  barbarians  came  out  to 
tngage  him,  be  attacked  and  routed  tharo  so  eflec- 
tauly,  tiiat,  in  the  terror  they  were  in,  none  stood 
to  goaid  the  comp,  and  ho  antorad  it  with  them. — 


llio  fens  were  then  flUod  wtfb  *flie  blood  oC  ft* 
slain,  and  the  lake  with  dead  bodiea;  inocMii*^ 
that  even  now  many  of  the  weapons  of  the  barter 
rfans,  bows,  helmeto,  Augments  of  iron  breast  > 
plates,  and  swords,  are  found  buried  la  tbe  mod, 
though  it  is  almost  two  hundred  years  sinco  tfao 
battle.  Such  Is  the  account  we  have  of  the  ac- 
tions St  CluBronea  and  Orchomenus. 

Meanwhile  Cinna  and  Carbo  behaved   with  ao 
much  rigor  and  injustice  at  Rome,  to  persons  of 
the  greatest  disUuction,  tliat  many,  to  avoid  their 
tyranny,  retired  to  Sylla^s  camp,  as  to  a  safe  har- 
bor; so  that,  in  a  little  time,  he  had  a  kind  of 
aenate  about  him.     Metella,  with  much  difficnlty, 
stole  from  Rome  with  his  children,  and   c^amo  to 
tell  him,  that  his  enemies  had  burned  hia  honoe 
and  all  his  villas,  and  to  entreat  him  to    return 
home,  where  his  help  was  so  much  wanted.     He 
was  much  perplexed  in  his  deliberations,  neither 
choosing  to  neglect   liis  afflicted   countryf   nor 
knowing  liow  to  go  and  leave  such  an   important 
object  as  the  Mithridatic  war  in  so  unfinished  a 
sUte,  when  he  was  addressed  by  a  merchant  of 
Delium,  called  Arehelaus,  on  tlie  part  of  the  gene- 
ral of  that  name,  who  wanted  to  sound  him  aboaC 
an  accommodation,  and  to  treat  privately  of  tiie 
conditions  of  it 

Sylla  was  so  charmed  with  the  thing,  that  he 
hastened  to  a  personal  conference  with  the  gen- 
eral.   Their  interview  was  on  the  sea-coast  near 
Delium,  where  stands  a  celebrated  temple  of  Apol* 
lo.    Upon  their  meeting,  Arehelaus  proposed  that 
Sylla  should  quit  the  Asiatic  and  PonUc  expedi- 
tion, and  turn  bis  whole  attention  to  the  civil  war, 
engaging  on  the  king's  behalf  to  supply  him  with 
money,  vessels,  and  troopa.    Sylla  proposed  an 
answer,  that  Arehelaus  should  quit  the  interest  of 
Mithridates.be  appointed  king  in  his  place,  as- 
sume the  title  of  an  ally  to  the  Romans,  and  pat 
the  kiug*s  shipping  in  his  hands.    When  Arehe- 
laus expressed  his  detestetion  of  this  treachery, 
Sylla  thus  proceeded:  **  Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
you,  Arehelaus,  a  Cappadocian,  the  slave,  or,  if 
you  please,  tbe  friend  of  a  barbarous  king,  should 
be  shocked  at  a  proposal,  which,  however  in  aomo 
respects  exceptionable,  must  be  attended  with  the 
most  advantageous  consequences?    Is  it  poanhle 
that  to  me,  the  Roman  general,  to  Sylla,  yoa 
should  take  upon  yon  to  talk  of  treachery? — As 
if  you  were  not  that  same  Archeiaua,  who  at 
Gheronea  fled  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  poor 
remains  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  wlio 
hid  himself  two  days  in  the  marshes  of  Orchome- 
nus, and  left  the  roads  of  Boeotia  blocked  up  with 
heaps  of  dead  bodies.*' — ^Upon  this,  Arehelaus  liad 
recourse  to  entreaty,  and  begged  at  last  a  peace 
for  Mithridates.    This  was  allowed  upon  certain 
conditions— Mithridatee  was  to  give  up  Asia  and 
Psphlagonia,  cede  Bithynia  to  Nicodemea,  and 
Gappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes.    He  was  to  allow 
tbe  Romans  two  thousand  talents  to  defray  tbe 
expense  of  tlie  war,  beside  seventy  armed  galleys 
fully  equipped.    Sylla,  on  the  other  band,  was  to 
secure  Mithridates  in  the  rest  of  his  domiuioao, 
and  procure  him  the  title  of  friend  and  ally  to  the 
Romans. 

These  conditions  being  accepted  and  negotiated, 
Sylla  returned  through  Thessaly  and  Macedonia 
toward  the  Hellespont.  Arehelaus,  who  accom- 
panied him,  was  treated  with  the  greatest  respect, 
and  when  he  happened  to  fall  sick  at  Lartssa,  Sylla 
halted  there  for  some  time,  and  showed  him  all 
the  attention  he  could  have  paid  to  his  own  gen* 
enl  officera,  or  even  to  his  colleague  tiimseif.  This 
circumstance  rendered  the  battle  of  CiMsronea  a 
little  suspected,  as  If  it  had  bean  gained  by  mafrir 


fluuw;  aad  what  addad  to  Iha  nieieiQn,  waa  tha 
I«at0rIiif  of  all  the  prisonen  of  MithiidatM,  ez- 
eent  ArisUon,  the  avowed  ooemy  of  Archelaaa, 
who  waa  taken  off  by  poiaon.  Bat  what  con- 
firmed the  whole,  waa  the  cearion  of  ten  thouaand 
•eras  lu  Euhaea  to  the  Cappadocian,  and  the  title 
that  waa  given  him  of  friend  and  ally  to  the  Ro* 
maaa.  Sylla,  however,  in  hia  Commentariea,  ob- 
vintea  ail  tiieae  cenaurea. 

During  hia  atay  at  Larian;  ha  leoeived  an  era- 
baaay  from    Mithridalea,  eotreating  him   not  to 
inaist  npon  hia  giving  up  Paphlagooia,  and  repre- 
senting tb&t  the  demand  of  shipping  waa  inad* 
mlBubTe.    Sylia  heard  theae  remonatrancea  with 
indignrttiou — ''What,"  nid  he^^doea  Mithridates 
preiend  to  lieep  Paphlagonia,  and  refaae  to  lend 
the  veaHels  I   demanded?    Mithridatea,  whom  I 
afaoald  have  expected  to  entreat  me  on  hb  kneea 
that  I  wonld  apare  that  right  hand  which  had  alain 
so  many  Romans — ^But  I  am  satisfied  that,  wiien 
I  irtam  to  Asia  he  will  change  his  style.    While 
ha  reaides  at  Pergamna,  he  can  direct  at  eaae  the 
war  he  haa  not  seen.**    The  ambaassdora  were 
•track  dnmb  with  thia  indignant  answer,  while 
Archelaua  endeavored  to  soothe  and  appeaae  the 
anger  of  Sylla,  by  every  mitigating  ezpreasion 
and  bathiag  hia  hand  with  hia  teara.     At  length 
he  prevailed  on  the  Roman  general  to  aeod  him  to 
Hithridatea,  asauriag  him  that  he  would  obtain  his 
consent  to  all  the  articles,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 
Sylia  upon  tills  aasurance  dismissed  him,  and 
Invttded  Media,  where  he  committed  great  depre- 
dationa,  and   theo   returned   to  Macedonia.    He 
received  Archelaos  at  Philippi,  who  informed  him 
tliat  he  had  succeeded  perfectly  well  in  his  nego- 
tiation, but  that  Mithridates  waa  extremely  deai- 
rooa  of  an  interview.    Hia  reason  for  it  waa  this: 
Fimbria,  who  had  slain  the  consul  Flaccus,  one 
of  the  heads  of  the  opposite  faction,  and  defeated 
the  king^a  generals,  was  now  inarching  against 
Mithridates  himself.    Mithridates,  alarmed  at  this, 
wanted  to  form  a  frlendahlp  with  Sylia. 

Their  interview  was  at  Dardanua  In  the  conn- 
try  of  Troaa.  Mithridates  came  with  two  hun- 
dred galleys,  an  army  of  twenty  thouaand  foot, 
six  thousand  hoiae,  and  a  great  number  of  armed 
chariots.  Sylia  had  no  more  than  four  coborta 
aad  two  hundred  horse.  Mithridates  came  for- 
ward, aud  offered  him  his  hand,  bat  Sylia  first 
asked  him,  *<  Whether  he  would  stand  to  the  con- 
ditions that  ArcheUus  had  settled  with  him?  " 
The  king  hesitated  upon  it,  and  Sylia  then  said, 
■*  It  ia  for  oetitiouera  to  speak  first,  and  for  con- 
querors to  hear  in  ailence.**  Mithridates  then  be- 
gan a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  endeavored  to 
apologize  for  himself,  by  throwing  the  blame  partly 
upon  the  gods  and  partly  upon  the  Romans.  At 
length  Sylia  interrupted  him — ^''I  have  often,' 
said  he,  <'  heard  that  Mithridatea  was  a  good  ora- 
tor, but  now  I  know  it  by  experience,  aiuce  he  has 
been  able  to  give  a  color 'to  such  unjust  and  abom- 
inable deeda.*'  Then  he  aet  forth  in  bitter  terms, 
and  in  such  a  manner  as  could  not  be  replied  to, 
the  kiug*s  shameful  conduct,  and  in  conclusion 
asiked  him  again,  **  Whether  he  would  abide  by 
tbo  conuitions  settled  with  Arcbalaus?"  Upon 
his  answering  in  the  affirmative,  Sylia  took  him 
in  hia  arms  and  saluted  him.  Then  he  presented 
to  him  tJie  two  kings  Ariobarzanea  and  Nicome- 
daa,  and  reconciled  them  to  each  other. 

Mithridates,  having  delivered  up  to  him  seventy 
of  his  sbipa,  aud  five  hundred  archers,  aailed  back 
to  Pontns.  Sylia  perceived  that  his  troops  were 
much  offended  at  the  peace:  they  thought  it  an 
inanfferable  thing,  that  a  prince  who,  of  all  the 
kings  in  the  universe,  waa  the  bittexast  aBomy  to 
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Rmm»  who  had  oaimd  a  knadrad  and  fifty  thaw* 
aand  Romans  to  be  BEMrdered  in  Asia  in  one  day» 
ahouid  go  off  with  the  wealth  and  spoils  of  Astet 
which  he  had  been  plundering  and  opprusaiog  full 
four  years.  But  be  excused  himself  to  tliem  by 
observing,  that  they  should  never  have  been  able 
to  carry  on  the  war  againat  both  Fimbria  and 
Mithridatea,  if  they  had  joined  their  forcea. 

From  thence  he  maroliad  against  Fimbria,  who 
was  encamped  at  Thyatira;  and  having  marked 
out  a  camp  very  near  him,  he  began  upon  the 
intrenchroent  The  soldiers  of  Fimbria  came  out 
in  their  veats,  and  aaluted  thoae  of  Sylia,  and 
readily  assisted  them  in  their  work.  Fimbria 
seeing  this  desertion,  and  withal  dreading  Sylia  aa 
an  implacable  enemy,  diapatolied  himaelf  npon 
the  apot. 

Sylia  laid  a  fine  npon  Asia  of  twenty  thouaand 
talents;  and  beside  this,  the  houses  of  private  per- 
sona were  mined  by  the  insolence  aud  diaorder  of 
the  aoldiers  he  quartered  upon  them.  For  ha 
commanded  every  houaeholder  to  give  the  aoldiera 
who  lodged  with  him  sixteen  drachmas  a  day,  and 
to  provide  a  supper  for  him  and  aa  many  friends 
aa  ne  choae  to  invite.  A  centurion  was  to  have 
fifty  drachmas  a  day,  and  one  dress  to  wear  within 
doors,  and  another  in  public. 

Theae  things  settled,  he  set  sail  from  Ephesnt 
with  his  whole  fleet,  and  reached  tbe  harbor  of 
Pii»U8  the  third  day.  At  Athena  he  got  himaelf 
initiated  in  tbe  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and  from  that 
city  he  took  with  him  the  library  of  Apellicon  tha 
Teian,  in  which  were  most  of  tlie  worlu  of  Aris- 
totle and  Theophraatus,  hooka  at  that  time  nat 
sufficiently  known  to  the  worid.  When  they 
were  brought  to  Rome,  it  is  said  that  Tyrannic 
tbe  grammarian,  prepared  many  of  them  for  pub- 
lication, and  that  Andronicus  the  Rhodian,  getting 
the  manuscripts  by  his  means,  did  actually  publish 
them,  together  with  those  indexes  that  are  now  in 
everybody's  handa  The  old  Peripatetics  appear 
indeed  lo  have  been  men  of  curiosity  and  erudi- 
tion; but  tbey  had  neither  met  with  many  of 
Aristotle's  and  Theophrsatos's  books,  nor  were 
those  they  did  meet  with  correct  copies;  becauaa 
the  inheritance  of  Neleua  the  Scepsian,  to  whom 
Theophraatus  left  his  works,  fell  into  mean  and 
obscure  hands. 

During  Sylla's  stay  at  Athens,  he  felt  a  painful 
numbness  in  his  feet,  which  Strabo  calls  the  /tip- 
ing  of  the  gouL  This  obliged  hUn  to  sail  to  JEiittw* 
sua,  for  the  benefit  of  the  warm  hatha,  where  no 
lounged  away  the  day  with  mimics  and  buffoons, 
and  all  the  train  of  llaochna  One  day,  as  he  waa 
walking  by  th^  sea-side,  some  fishermen  presented 
him  with  a  curioua  dish  of  fiah.  Delighted  with 
the  preaent,  he  aaked  the  people  of  what  country 
they  were,  and  when  he  heard  they  were  Al»« 
ana,  "What,"  aaid  he,  "are  any  of  the  Alinaoo 
alive?  "  for  In  pursuance  of  his  victory  at  Orcho* 
menus,  he  had  raied  three  citiea  of  Boeotla,  An* 
thedon,  Larymna,  and  AUea.  The  poor  mea 
were  atruck  dumb  with  fear;  but  he  told  them, 
with  a  amile,  *'  They  migjfit  go  away  quite  happy, 
for  they  had  brought  very  reapectablo  mediaton 
witli  them."  The  Alnans  tell  us,  that  from  that 
time  they  took  courage,  and  re-established  them* 
selves  in  their  old  habitationa 

Sylia,  now  recovered,  passed  through  Tlieasaly 
and  Macedonia  to  the  sea,  intending  to  cross  over 
from  Dyrrachium  to  Brundusiuni  with  a  fleet  of 
twelve  hundred  sail.  In  that  neighborhood  atanda 
ApoHonia,  near  which  is  a  remarkable  spot  of 
ground  called  Nymphteum.*      The  lawns  and 


*  ia  thia  plaee  tlM  eympb*  had  as  oraola,  of  tlM  maMMS 
af  easCTliiiig  wbtoh  Oisa  (1. 4L)  talis  as  Mvaisl  ridlsaisai 
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AMttdowi  an  of  laoonfMnble  Tvrdvn,  ibooffa 
IntenperMd  with  iprinks  from  which  contlnnally 
Iftues  firo.  In  tbif  place,  we  an  told,  a  aatyr 
waa  taken  aaleep,  exactly  aoob  as  statuariea  and 
paittten  npnaeot  to  oa^  He  wai  brought  to  Syl- 
la,  and  iolerrogated  in  many  Iknpiagea  who  he 
was,  bat  he  uttered  nothing  intelligible;  hiaaeeent 
beiug  harsh  and  inarticulate,  aomething  between 
the  ueighittg  of  a  horse  and  the  bleating  of  a  goat 
Sylia  was  shocked  with  his  appearance,  and  or- 
dered him  to  be  taken  oat  of  his  presence. 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  embarking 
wiUi  bis  troops,  he  began  to  be  afraid,  that  as  soon 
as  they  reached  Italy,  they  would  disperse  and 
ntira  to  their  respective  cities.  Hennpon  they 
earoe  to  him  of  their  own  accord,  and  took  an 
oath  that  they  would  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  and 
not  willfully  do  any  damage  to  Italy.  And  as  they 
■aw  he  would  want  large  sums  of  money,  they  went 
and  collected  eaoh  as  much  as  they  could  afibrd, 
and  brought  it  him.  He  did  not,  however,  receive 
their  contribution,  but  having  thanked  them  for 
their  attachment,  and  eucoureging  them  to  hope 
the  best,  he  set  shU.  He  had  to  ffo,  as  he  himself 
tells  us,  against  fifteen  generals  of  the  other  party, 
who  had  under  them  no  less  than  two  hundred 
and  fifty  cohorts.  But  Heaven  gave  him  evident 
tokens  of  success.  He  sacrificed  immediately  upon 
his  landing  at  Tanntom,  and  the  liver  of  the  yic- 
tlm  had  the  plain  impression*  of  a  crown  of  launl, 
with  two  strings  hanging  down.  A  little  befon 
bis  passage,  tiien  were  seen  in  the  day-time  upon 
Mount  nepheumf  in  Campania,  two  great  he- 
goats  engaged,  which  used  all  the  movements 
tliat  men  do  iu  fighting.  The  phenomenon  raised 
Itself  by  degrees  from  the  earth  into  the  air,  where 
it  dispersed  itself  in  the  manner  of  ahadowy  phan- 
toms, and  quite  disappeared. 

A  little  after  this,  young  Marius,  and  Norbanus 
the  consul,  with  two  very  powerful  bodies,  pre- 
sumed to  attack  Sylla;  who,  without  any  regular 
disposition  of  his  troops,  or  order  of  l>attle,  by  the 
mere  valor  and  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers,  after 
having  slain  seven  thousand  of  the  enemy,  obliged 
Norbanus  to  seek  a  refuge  within  the  walls  of 
Capua.  This  success  he  mentions  as  the  cause 
why  his  soldiers  did  not  desert,  but  despised  the 
enemy,  though  greatly  superior  in  numben.  He 
tells  us,  moreover,  that  an  enthusiastic  servant  of 
Pontius,  in  the  town  of  Silvium,  announced  him 
victorious,  upon  the  communicated  authority  of 
Beilona,  but  informed  him,  at  the  same  time, 
that  if  he  did  not  hasten,  the  Capitol  would  l»e 
burned.  This  actually  happened  on  the  day  pre- 
dicted, which  was  the  sixth  of  July.  About  this 
time  It  was  that  Marcus  Lucullus,  one  of  Syl- 
la's  officers,  who  had  no  more  than  sixteen  co- 
horts under  his  command,  fooud  himself  on  the 
point  of  engaging  an  enemy  who  had  fifty;  though 
he  had  the  utmost  confidence  In  the  valor  of  his 
troops,  yet,  as  many  of  them  were  without  arma, 
'  he  was  doubtful  about  the  onset  While  he  was 
deliberating  about  the  matter,  a  gentle  breeze  bore 
from  a  neighboring  field  a  quantity  of  flowere, 
that  fell  on  the  shields  and  helmets  of  the  soldiers 
in  such  a  manner  that  they  appeared  to  be  crowned 
with  gtirlands.  This  cireumstance  had  such  an 
effect  upon  them,t  that  they  charged  the  enemy 

stories.  Strabo,  spaakinf  of  it  in  his  savaath  book,  tolls 
St,  the  NymphBDm  is  •  rock,  out  of  wbicb  issues  fira,  and 
Uiat  benonth  it  flows  stroams  of  flaming  bitamen. 

*  Tb«  priostJ  traced  the  fisores  they  wanud  npoa  the 
liver  on  their  hands,  and,  by  nolding  it  very  close,  easily 
mado  the  impression  opon  it  while  it  was  warm  and  pliant. 

t  There  is  no  sach  moantaia  as  Hephaam  kaown,  Livy 
BMntioBi  the  hilti  of  Tisita,  near  Capos. 

%  The  ate  liiat  the  aaeieat  BMaaaa  as  wall  as  Chaaki 


with  doable  vigor  and  covragoi  killed  eigbtoea 
thousand,  and  became  complete  maaten  of  ths 
field,  and  of  the  eampa.  Tnla  Marcos  Locnilai 
was  brother  to  that  Lucollus  who  afterward  con- 
quered Mithridates  and  Tigranea. 

Sylla  still  saw  himself  surronndod  with  anniet 
and  powerful  enemies,  to  whom  he  was  inferior 
in  point  of  force,  and  therefore  had  recoorse  t« 
fraud.  He  made  Sclpio,  one  of  the  eonsnts,  somt 
proposals  for  an  accommodation,  npon  which 
many  iuterviewa  and  conferences  ensued.  ^1 
Sylla,  always  finding  some  pretense  for  gaining 
time,  was  corrupting  Scipio*s  soldiers  ail  the  white 
by  means  of  his  own,  who  were  as  well  practiced 
as  their  general  In  every  art  of  solicitation.  They 
entered  their  adversaries'  camp,  and,  mixing  among 
them,  soon  gained  them  over,  some  by  money, 
some  by  fair  promises,  and  others  by  the  most  in- 
sinuating adulation.  At  last,  Sylla  advancing  to 
their  intrenchments  with  twenty  cohorts,  Scipio's 
men  saluted  them  as  fellow-soldiers,  and  came  out 
and  joined  them;  so  that  Scipio  was  left  alone  in 
his  tent,  where  he  was  taken,  bat  immediately 
alter  diamissed  fn  aafety.  These  twenty  cohorts 
were  Sylla's  decoy  birds,  by  which  he  drew  forty 
more  into  his  net,  and  then  brought  them  alti^ 
ther  into  his  camp.  On  this  occasion  Carbo  is 
reported  to  haTo  said,  that  in  Sylla  he  had  to  con- 
tend both  with  a  fox  and  a  lion,  but  the  fox  gave 
him  the  most  trouble. 

The  year  following,  young  Marios  being  cos- 
sul,  and  at  the  head  of  fourscore  cohorts,  gave 
Sylla  the  challenge.  Sylla  was  very  ready  Co  ae- 
cept  it  that  day  in  particular,  on  account  of  a 
dream  he  had  the  night  before.  He  tlionght  he 
saw  old  Marius,  who  had  now  long  been  dead, 
advising  his  son  to  beware  of  the  ensuing  day 
as  big  with  mischief  to  him.  This  made  Sylla 
Impatient  of  the  combat  The  first  step  he  took 
toward  it  was  to  send  for  Dolabella,  who  had  en- 
camped at  some  distance.  The  enemy  had  block- 
ed up  the  roads;  and  Sylla's  troops  were  much 
harassed  in  endeayoring  to  open  them.  Beside,  a 
violent  rein  happened  to  fall,  and  still  more  in- 
commoded them  in  their  work.  Hereapon,  the 
oflkera  went  and  entreated  Sylla  to  defer  the  bat- 
tle until  another  day,  showing  him  how  his  men 
were  beaten  out  with  fatigue,  and  seated  npon 
the  ground  with  their  shields  under  them.  Sylla 
yielded  to  their  arguments,  though  with  great 
reluctance,  and  gave  them  orden  to  iulreneh 
themselves. 

They  were  just  begun  to  put  these  orders  ia 
execution,  when  Marius  rode  1>oldly  up  in  hooea 
of  finding  them  dispersed  and  in  great  disorder. 
Fortune  seized  this  moment  for  accompiishing 
Sylla's  dream.  His  soldiers,  fir^d  with  indigiia- 
tion,  left  their  work,  stock  their  pikes  in  ths 
trench,  and  with  drawn  swords  and  loud  shoots, 
ran  to  the  charge.  The  enemy  made  but  a  alight 
resistance;  they  were  routed,  and  vast  numben 
slain  in  their  flight  Marius  himself  fled  to  Ptb- 
neate,  where  he  found  the  galea  shut ;  but  a  rope 
was  let  down,  to  which  he  fastened  himself,  ud 
so  he  was  taken  up  over  the  wall. 

Some  authon,  Indeed,  write,  and  among  ths 
rest  Fenestalla,  that  Marius  saw  nothiog  of  the 
battle,  but  that,  being  oppressed  with  watching 

made  of  eatbnsiasm  and  saperstitlon,  ia  war  partiodbn^ 
was  so  great  and  so  freqnent,  that  it  appears  to  t^^ijw 
much  from  the  idea  of  their  native  color  nnd  tsIot.  TM 
slightest  circnmstanee,  a*  in  the  improbable  instance  r«K^ 
red  to,  of  a  pfoteraataral  liind,  or  bearinf  the  least  imm9 
of  a  religiooe  oereaioajr,  woald  aaimato  them  to  (>><*■«  jj* 
ploiu,  which ,  though  a  rational  valor  was  ceruiniy  cspawe 
of  elTeeting  them,  withoat  sneh  inilaeaoe,  they  woold  aeTe. 
have  1    *    '  ' 
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•ad  fcllciMsheUidhiaiielf  dQwn  in  a  ahacto,  after 

tb»  aif  nal  ^as  givda,  and  waa  not  waked  wlUiout 

dlflkolty  «hea  all  waa  loaU    Sylla  says,  he  lost 

only  thrae-and-twenty  men  in  this  battle,  thoush 

he  killed  tea  thouaaiid  of  the  enemy,  and  took  eight 

thoasand  pi-isouers.    He  waa  equally  sncceMful 

with  respect  to  his  lieutenants,  Pompey,  Crassus, 

Metellus,  and  SeirUtus,  who,  without  any  mis- 

carriage  at  all,  or  with  none  of  any  consequence, 

defeau-d   great  and  powerful  armies;   insomuch 

that  Carbo,  who  was  the  chief  support  of  the 

opposite  psJty,  stole  out  of  lits  camp  oy  night,  and 

passed  over  into  Africa. 

The  last  conflict  Syila  had,  waa  with  Telesinns 
the  Somnite,  who  entered  the  lists  like  a  fresh 
ehampion  agaiust  one  that  was  weary,  and  was 
near  tlirowing  him  at  the  yery  gates  of  Rome. 
Teleaious  had  collected  a  great  body  of  forces, 
with  the  assbtance  of  s  Lucanian  named  Laro- 
ponias,  and  was  hastening  to  the  relief  of  Marius, 
who  w;ab  besieged  in  Praueste.  But  he  got  intelli- 
gence that  Sylla  and  Pompey  were  ad?ancing 
against  liim  by  louff  marciies,  the  one  to  take  him 
in  front,  and  the  ouier  in  rear,  and  tliat  ha  waa  in 
the  utmost  danger  of  lieiag  hemmed  in  both  be- 
fore and  behind.  In  tliis  case,  like  a  man  of 
great  abilities  and  experience  of  the  most  critical 
kind,  he  decamped  by  night,  and  mashed  with 
his  whole  army  directly  toward  Rome;  which  was 
in  so  ungoarded  a  conditioo,  that  he  might  haye 
entered  It  without  diflknlty.  But  he  stopped 
wiieu  he  was  only  ten  furlongs  from  the  Coiline 
a,  and  couteuied  himself  with  passing  the  night 
efore  the  walls,  greatly  encouraged  and  elevated 
at  the  thought  of  having  outdone  so  many  great 
eommandefs  in  poi*^t  of  generalship. 

JSorly  next  moru.ng  the  young  nobility  mount- 
ed their  horseaand  fell  upon  htm.  He  defeated 
them  and  killed  a  considerable  number;  among 
the  rest  fnll  Appius  Claudius,  a  young  man  of 
spirit,  and  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families 
in  Rome.  The  city  was  now  full  of  terror  and  con- 
fusion— the  women  ran  about  the  streets,  bewail- 
ing themselves,  as  if  it  was  Just  going  to  be  taken 
by  assault — when  Balbus,  who  was  sent  before  by 
8ylla,  appeared  advancing  at  full  speed  with  seven 
hundred  horse.  He  stopped  just  long  enough  to 
give  bis  horses  time  to  cool,  and  then  bridled  tliera 
again,  and  proceeded  to  keep  the  enemy  in  play. 
In  tiie  meantime  Sylla  made  his  sppearance; 
and  iiaving  caused  his  first  ranks  to  take  a  speedy 
refreshment,  he  began  to  pnt  them  in  order  of 
battle.  Dolabella  and  Torquatus  pressed  him  to 
wait  some  time,  and  not  lead  his  men  in  that 
fatigued  condition  to  an  engagement  that  must 
prove  decisive.  For  he  had  not  now  to  do  with 
Carbo  and  Marios,  but  with  Samnltes  and  Luca- 
Bians,  the  most  inveterate  enemies  to  the  Roman 
name.  However,  be  overruled  their  motion,  and 
ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  to  the  charge, 
though  it  was  now  so  lato  as  the  teutli  hour  of  the 
day.  There  was  no  battle  during  the  whole  war 
fought  with  such  obstiuacy  as  this.  The  right 
wing,  commanded  by  Crassus,  had  greatly  the 
advantage;  but  the  left  was  much  distressed,  and 
began  to  give  way.  Sylla  made  up  to  its  assist- 
ance. He  rotie  a  white  horse  of  uncommon  spirit 
and  swiftness;  and  two  of  tlie  enemy,  knowing 
him  by  it,  leveled  their  spears  at  him.  He  l&im- 
self  perceived  it  not,  but  his  groom  did,  and  with 
a  sudden  lash  made  the  horse  spring  forward,  so 
that  tlie  spears  only  grazed  his  tail,  and  fixed 
themselves  in  tlie  groood.  It  is  said  that  in  all 
Ids  iMttlea  he  wore  in  his  tH»som  a  small  jrolden 
image  of  Apollo,  which  he  brought  from  uelphi. 
On  this  oreasion  he  Jiissad  it  with  particular  devo- 


Uon,*  andaddiMMd  U  la Umm terms:  •^OPylliiMi 
Apollo,  who  haat  conducted  the  fortunate-Come- 
lius  Sylla  through  ao  many  engagements  with 
honor;  when  thou  hast  brongot  him  to  the 
threshold  of  his  country,  wilt  thou  let  him  fall 
there  inglorious  by  the  hands  of  his  own  citizens?'* 

After  this  act  of  devotion,  Sylla  endeavored  to 
rally  his  men:  some  he  entreated,  some  he  threat- 
ened, and  others  he  forced  back  to  the  cliarge. 
But  at  length  his  whole  left  wing  was  routed,  and 
he  was  obliged  to  mix  with  the  fugitives  to  regain 
his  camp,  after  Invlng  lost  many  of  his  friends  of 
the  liigbest  distinction.  A  good  number,  too,  of 
those  who  came  out  of  the  city  to  see  the  battle^ 
were  trodden  under  foot  and  perished.  Nay,  Rome 
itself  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  lost;  and  the 
aiege  of  Preneote,  where  Marius  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  near  being  raised.  For  after  the  defeat 
many  of  the  fugitives  repaired  thither,  und  desired 
Lucretius  OleiTa,  who  had  the  direction  of  the 
siege,  to  quit  it  immediately,  because  (they  said) 
Sylla  was  slain,  and  hUi  enemies  masters  of  Rome. 

But  the  same  evening,  when  it  wss  quite  dark, 
there  came  persons  to  Sylla 's  camp,  on  the  part 
of  Crassus,  to  desire  refreshment  for  him  and  liia 
soldiers.  For  he  liad  defeated  tlie  enemy,  and 
pursued  tliem  to  Antemna,  where  he  was  set  down 
to  besiege  tliem.  Along  with  this  news  Sylla  waa 
informed  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy  was 
cut  off  in  the  action.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  it 
was  day,  iie  repaired  to  Antemna.  There  three 
thousand  of  the  other  faction  sent  deputies  to  him 
to  intercede  for  mercy ;  and  he  promised  them 
impunity,  on  condition  tliat  they  would  come  to 
him  after  some  notable  stroke  against  the  rest  of 
his  enemies.  Confiding  in  his  honor,  they  fell 
upon  another  corps,  and  tiius  many  of  them  were 
slain  by  the  hands  of  their  fellow-s^u idlers.  Sylla, 
however,  collected  these,  and  what  was  left  of  the 
others,  to  the  number  of  six  thousand,  into  the 
Circus;  and  at  the  same  time  assembled  the  senate 
iu  tiie  temple  of  Bellona.  The  moment  he  began 
his  harangue,  his  soldiers,  as  they  had  been  order- 
ed, fell  upon  those  six  thousand  poor  wrelchesy 
and  cut  them  in  pieces.  The  cry  of  such  a  num- 
ber of  people  massacred  in  a  place  of  no  great 
extent,  as  may  well  be  imagineJ,  waa  very  dread- 
ful. The  senators  were  struck  with  aatonishment. 
But  he,  with  a  firm  and  unaltered  countenance 
continuing  his  discourse,  bade  them  "attend  to 
what  he  was  saying,  and  not  trouble  themselves 
about  what  was  doing  without;  for  the  noise  they 
heard  came  only  from  some  malefactors,  whom 
he  had  ordered  to  be  chsstised." 

It  was  evident  from  hence,  to  the  least  discern- 
ing among  the  Romans,  that  they  were  not  de- 
iiverbd  from  tyranny;  tiiey  only  clianged  their 
tyrant.  Marios,  indeed,  from  the  first  was  of  a 
harsh  and  severe  disposition,  and  power  did  not 
produce,  it  only  added  to  his  cruelty.  But  Sylla, 
at  the  beginning,  boro  prosperity  with  great  nK>- 
deralion;  though  he  seemed  more  attached  to  the 
patriciaus,  it  was  thought  he  would  protect  the 
rights  of  the  people;  he  had  loved  to  laugh  from 
his  youth,  and  had  been  so  compasdionate  that  he 
often  melted  into  tears.  This  change  in  him, 
therefore,  could  not  but  cast  a  blemish  upon  power. 
On  his  account  it  was  believed,  that  high  houora 
and  fortunes  will  not  suflVr  men's  manners  to 
remain  in  their  original  simplicity,  but  tliat  it 
begets  in  them  insolence,  arrogance,  and  in- 
humanity. Whetlier  power  does  really  produce 
such  a  change  of  disposition,  or  whether  It  only  die* 


*  By  thit  it  siqMsn,  that  th«  hsaUisM  made  the  ssom  vie 
of  the  iuH **  of  dwir  god*,  wiiioh  Uis  Aemaaisu  do  of 
isMgst  aad  nliqas*. 


PLUTAftCa'8   LIVES 


fhifth^  Mtt1v«  tediMM  ofllie  hmxi,  belonfi,  how- 
0f9tt  t«  another  department  of  letten  to  inqntre. 

Srlta  now  taming  hinnelf  to  kill  and  deitroy, 
flUed  the  city  with  maaeaeree,  which  had  neither 
namber  nor  bounds.  He  even  gare  up  many 
pertoDi  aguiuet  whom  he  liad  no  complaint,  to  the 
private  revenge  of  hit  creatures.  At  laft  one  of 
the  youug  nobility,  named  Caioe  Metellus,  ven- 
tored  to  put  these  qoeatione  to  him  in  the  senate 
— '*Tell  us,  Syila,  when  we  shall  have  an  end  of 
our  caliunities'T  how  far  thou  wilt  proceed,  and 
when  we  may  hope  thou  wilt  stool  We  ask  thoe 
not  to  spare  those  whom  thou  hast  marked  out 
for  punish  me  nt,  but  we  nak  an  eiempCion  from 
anxiety  for  those  whom  thon  hast  determined  to 
•ave.**  Sylla  said,  **  He  did  not  yet  know  whom 
be  shooid  save.*'  <•  Then,"  replied  Metellus, « let 
us  know  whom  thou  Intendeet  to  destroy;**  and 
Sylla  answered,  «'He  would  do  it"  Some,  in- 
deed,  ascribe  the  last  reply  to  Aosldios,  one  of 
8ylla*8  flatterers. 

Immediately  upon  this,  ho  proscribed  eighty 
^tiiens.  without  consulting  any  of  the  msgistrates 
in  the  lea^t  And  as  the  public  exprened  their 
indignntton  at  this,  the  second  day  after  he  pro- 
■Bribed  two  hundred  and  twenty  more,  ana  as 
many  on  the  third.  Then  he  told  the  people  from 
the  foslnnii,  **  He  had  now  proscribed  all  that  he 
remembered;  and  such  as  he  had  forgot  must 
come  into  some  future  proscription."  ]>eath  was 
the  punishment  he  oidalned  for  any  one  who 
■hould  harbor  or  save  a  person  proscribed,  with- 
0«t  excepting  a  brother,  a  son,  or  a  parent!  Such 
was  to  be  the  reward  of  humanity.  But  two 
Ulents  were  to  be  the  reward  of  murder,  whether 
it  were  a  slave  that  killed  his  master,  or  a  son  his 
father!  The  most  unjust  circumstance,  however, 
of  ail  seemed  to  be,  that  he  declared  the  sous  and 
gmndeons  of  proscribed  peraons  infamous,  and 
eoufiscateJ  their  goods! 

The  lists  were  put  up  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in 
all  the  cities  o(  Italy.  Neither  temple  of  the 
gods,  nor  paternal  dwelling,  nor  hearth  of  hospi- 
tality, was  any  protection  against  murder.  Hus- 
bands were  dispatched  in  the  bosoms  of  their 
Wives,  and  sons  In  thoae  of  their  mothera.  And 
tlie  sacrifices  to  resentment  and  revenge  were  no- 
thing to  those  who  fell  on  account  of  their  wealth. 
So  that  it  was  a  common  saying  among  the  ruf- 
fians, "His  fine  house  was  the  death  of  such  a 
one,  his  gardens  of  another,  and  his  hot  batlis  of 
a  third.*'  Qulntus  Aurellus,  a  quiet  man,  who 
thought  he  cpuld  have  no  share  In  tliose  miseries, 
but  that  which  compassion  gave  him,  came  one 
day  into  the  finrum,  and  out  of  curiosity,  read  the 
names  of  the  proscribed.  Finding  his  own,  how- 
ever, among  the  rest,  he  cried  out,  <*Wrelch  that 
I  am!  my  Alban  villa  pursues  me;'*  and  he  had 
not  gone  far  before  a  ruffian  came  up  and  killed 
him. 

In  the  meantime,  young  Marlus  being  taken,* 
•lew  himself.  Sylla  then  came  to  Pnsneste, 
where  at  first  he  tried  tlie  Inhabitants,  and  had 
them  executed  singly.  But  afterward  finding  he 
had  not  leisure  for  such  formalities,  he  collected 
them  to  tlio  number  of  twelve  tlioivnind,  and  order- 
ed them  to  be  put  to  death,  excepting  only  one 
who  had  formerly  outertaiued  him  at  his  house. 
This  man  with  a  noble  spirit  told  him,  <*He  would 
never  owe  his  life  to  the  destroyer  of  his  coun- 
try;'* and  voluntarily  mixing  with  the  crowd,  he 
died  with  his  feilow-citiieus!   The  strangest,  how- 

*  He  waa  not  taken;  bat  at  ha  was  endaavorinf  to  naka 
bla  escape  by  a  inbieiTaneoaa  paasafe,  he  ftraad  it  batei  hj 

alia**  toldien;  wfaefevpoa  ha  oidered  oae  of  hU  slavea  to 
Uhim. 


ever,  of  aD  his  proGeedtogi,  was  fl»C  with  rt* 
spect  to  Catttlne.  This  wretch  had  kilted  his  own 
brother  during  the  civil  war,  and  now  de^frsd 
Sylla  to  pot  hfan  among  the  proscribed,  as  a  person 
still  alive:  which  he  made  no  difficulty  of  doing. 
Catiline  in  return,  went  and  killed  one  Mareai 
Marine,  who  was  of  the  opposite  faction,  brought 
his  head  to  Sylla,  as  he  sat  npon  his  tribnusTio 
the /brvm,  and  thon  washed  his  hands  in  the  luster 
water,*  at  the  door  of  Apollo's  temple,  which  was 
just  by. 

These  massacres  were  not  the  only  thing  that 
afflicted  the  Romans.  Ho  dedared  himself  dicta- 
tor, reviving  that  office  in  his  own  favor,  though 
there  had  been  no  instance  of  it  for  a  hundred 
aud  twenty  years.  He  got  a  decree  of  amnesty 
for  all  he  had  done:  and,  as  to  the  future,  it  in- 
vested him  with  the  power  of  life  and  death,  of 
confiscating,  of   colonizing,  of    building  or  de- 


mollshiuff  cities,  of  giving  or  taking  away  king- 
doms at  his  oleasure.  He  exercised  his  power  in 
such  an  insolent  and  despotic  manner  with  remrd 


to  confiscated  goods,  that  his  applications  of  tnem 
from  the  tribunal  were  more  intolerable  than  the 
confiscations  themselves.  He  gave  to  haiidsonw 
prostitutes,  to  harpers,  to  buffoons,  and  to  the  moat 
wicked  of  his  enfranchised  slaves,  the  ivvennei 
of  whole  cities  and  provinces,  and  compelled  wo- 
men of  condition  to  marry  tome  of  those  rnifiins. 
He  was  deslroos  of  an  alliance  wfth  Pompev 
the  Great,  and  made  him  divorce  the  wife  he  had, 
in  order  to  his  marrying  JBmilia,  the  daughter  of 
Scaurus  by  his  own  wife  Metella,  though  he  had 
to  force  her  from  Manlos  Glabrio*  by  whom  she 
was  pregnant.  The  youug  lady,  however,  died 
in  childbed  in  tlie  house  of  Pompey  her  seeood 
husband. 

Lucretius  OfeI!a-wbo  had  besieged  Marius  in 
Pmneste,  now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  pre- 
pared to  sue  for  it  Sylla  forbade  him  to  proceed; 
and  when  he  saw  that  in  confidence  of  his  inters 
est  with  the  people,  he  appeared  notwithstandfog 
in  pnblic  as  a  candidate,  he  sent  one  of  the  cea- 
turions  who  attended  htm,  to  dispatch  that  brave 
man,  while  he  himself  sat  on  his  tribunal  in  tht 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  looked  down 
upon  the  murder.  The  people  seised  the  centu- 
rion, and  brought  him  with  loud  complaints  be- 
fore Sylla.  He  commanded  silence,  and  told 
them  the  thing  was  done  by  his  order;  the  cen- 
turion, therefore,  waa  to  be  dismissed  immediately. 

About  this  time  he' led  up  his  triumph,  which 
was  magnificent  for  the  display  of  wealth,  and  of 
the  royal  spoils  which  were  a  new  spectacle:  hot 
that  which  crowned  all,  was  the  procession  of  the 
exiles.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  and  most 
powerful  of  the  citizens  followed  the  chariot,  and 
called  Sylla  their  savior  and  father,  because  by 
his  means  It  was  that  they  returned  to  their  coan- 
trv,  aud  were  restored  to  their  wives  and  chlldreik 
When  the  triumph  was  over,  he  gave  an  acconnt 
of  his  great  actions  in  a  set  speech  to  the  people, 
and  was  no  less  particular  in  relating  tlie  instan- 
ces of  his  good  fortune,  than  those  of  hie  valor 
He  even  concluded  with  an  order  that  for  the  fa- 
ture  he  should  be  called  Felix  (that  is,  the  for^ 
innate).  But  in  writing  to  the  Grecians,  and  in 
his  answers  to  their  applications,  he  took  the 
additional  name  of  Epaphrodltns  {favorite  ef 
FentfS).  The  inscription  upon  the  trophifs  leu 
among  ns.  Is,  LoauB  CoRNKutTs  Sylla  c^rAPHto- 

*  Here  it  aaotbar  lattaaee  of  a  lieathen  eattoo  t^opted 
by  the  Romaalete.  An  exelaelon  fhrn  the  see  of  thU  Mf 
water,  waa  coaaidered  by  the  Gvaelte  a«  a  aait  of  eisMi 
maaieatioa.  We  iind  (Edipos  prohibitiof  it  to  the  i 
artoflAiai.    A^As*.  <Sdip.  Act.  ii.  aaTi. 


SYLLA. 
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Bite  BBDiber  of  peopTo 
the  eonetlUiUoB,  and 


mm,    AimI  to  «ie  twtM  1m  iMd  by  MetoUa,  \m 

£ve  the  naoMB  of  PaoatiM  and  Fanata,  which  in 
»  Roman  (anfoafo  airnliiea  avificioHa  aod  hmfpf. 

A  BtiU  atroDger  proof  of  hia  placing  mon  con- 
fdence  in  hb  good  fortnne  than  In  his  acl»ieT»- 
menta  wma,  hia  layiny  down  the  dictatorahip. 
After  bo  had  put  an  infinite 
to  death,  hroke  In  npon 
ehanfod  the  form  of  fovemmant,  he  had  the 
haidiueaa  to  lea^e  tlia  people  full  power  to  chooae 
eonsttia  again:  while  ha  himaelf,  without  pretend- 
ing to  any  direction  of  ttieir  suffragea,  walked 
about  tlie  famrn  aa  a  prlTato  man,  aod  pat  it  in 
liie  power  of  any  peraon  to  take  lUa  life.  In  the 
fiiat  election  he  had  the  mortification  to  eee  his 
enemy  Marcna  Lepidua,  a  bold  and  enterpriaing 
maa,  declared  coneul,  not  by  his  own  iotereet, 
b«t  by  that  of  Pompey,  who  on  this  occasion  ex- 
alted himaelf  with  the  people.  And  when  he 
saw  Pompey  going  off  happv  in  hia  Tictory,  he 
called  him  to  him,  and  said  "No  donbt,  yonog 
■an,  your  politics  are  Tery  axcoUent,  alace  yon 
have  preferrBd  Lepidua  to  Catnlua,  tiio  worst  and 
■Mat  aupid  of  men  to  the  beat  It  ia  high  time 
to  awake  and  be  upon  yonr  guard,  now  yon  have 
atiengthened  yonr  adversary  against  yonraalf." 
Sylla  apoke  thia  from  something  like  a  prophetic 
apirit;  for  Lepidas  soon  acted  with  the  ntmoat  In* 
aa>fnce,  aa  Pompey's  declared  enemy. 

Sylla  gave  tiie  people  a  magnificent  entertain- 
ment.  on  account  of  his  dedicating  the  tenth  of 
his  sabetanoe  to  Hercules.  The  provisions  were 
aa  over-abttiidant,  that  a  great  quantity  was 
tiirown  every  day  into  the  river;  aod  the  wine 
that  was  drank,  was  forty  years  old  at  least  In 
the  midst  of  thia  feasUnsf,  which  listed  many 
daya,  Metella  sickened  ana  died.  As  the  priesto 
forbade  iiim  to  approach  her,  and  to  h'teve  bis 
honae  defiJed  with  monmingi  he  sent  her  a  bill  of 
divorce,  and  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  another 
honae  while  the  breath  was  in  her  body.  His 
aaperstition  made  him  very  pnnctiliona  in  obaerv- 
tog  theae  laws  of  the  priests;  but  by  giving  into 
the  ntmoet  profusion  be  transgressed  a  law  of  hia 
own,  which  limited  the  expenae  of  funerals.  He 
broke  in  upon  his  own  fOmptuary  law,  too,  with 
reject  to  diet,  by  passing  his  time  in  the  most 
aztiavagant  banqneta,  and  having  reconraa  to  de- 
bauchea  to  combat  anxiety. 

A  fow  months  after  lie  preaanted  the  people 
with  a  ahow  of  gladiatorsL  And  as  at  that  time 
■MB  and  women  had  no  sepnrato  places,  but  sat 
promiacnoasly  in  the  theater,  a  woman  of  great 
oeanty,  and  one  of  tlie  beat  families,  happened  to 
ait  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Measala, 
and  sister  to  the  orator  Hortensius;  her  naooe 
Valeria;  and  she  had  lately  been  divorced  from 
lior  husband.  This  woman  coming  behind  Sylla, 
touched  him,  and  took  off  a  little  of  the  nap  of 
his  robe,  and  then  returned  to  her  seat.  Sylla 
looked  at  her,  quite  amaxed  at  her  familiarity; 
when  she  said,  "Wonder  not,  my  lord,  at  what  1 
have  done;  I  hud  only  a  mind  to  share  a  little  in 
your  good  fortnne."  Sylla  was  far  from  being 
displeased;  on  the  contrary  it  appeared  that  he 
was  flattered  very  sgreeably.  For  he  sent  to  ask 
lier  name,  and  to  inquire  into  her  family  and 
character.  Then  followed  an  exchange  of  amo- 
rous regards  and  smiles;  which  ended  in  a  con- 
tnct  aittd  marriage.  Tiie  ladv,  perhaps,  was  not 
to  blame.  But  Sylla,  though  be  got  a  woman  of 
reputation  and  great  accomptbhmente,  yet  came 
Into  the  matoh  upon  wrong  prtociplea.  Like  a 
youth,  ho  waa  caaght  with  soft  IooIes  and  lan- 
mWilBg  airs,  thinga  that  are  wont  to  exetto  the 
iMrBat  of  the  pnasloas. 


yat,M4wllhatoBdtegho  had  Bannriad  aa  aitw 
ordinary  a  woman,  he  eotttinned  his  eomoMfoa 
with  actreases  and  female  rouslciaiia,  and  aal 
drtaking  whole  daya  with  a  parcel  of  buffooat 
about  him.  His  chief  favoritsa  at  this  time  wora» 
Roacloa  the  eomedkn,  Sorex  the  mimic,  and 
MetraUns  who  nasd  to  aet  a  woman's  part;    • 

•  «  o  a  a 

*  *  *  The«  couisea 
added  strength  to  a  diatomper,  that  was  but  slight 
at  tile  beginning;  and  for  a  long  time  he  knew 
not  that  he  had  an  abacoH  within  him.  This  ah- 
sceas  corrupted  his  flesh,  and  turned  It  nil  into 
lice;  so  that,  though  he  had  many  persons  em- 
ployed both  day  and  night  to  clean  him,  the  part 
taken  away  was  nothing  to  that  which  remained. 
His  whole  attire,  his  baths,  his  basons,  and  his 
food  were  filled  with  that  perpetual  flux  of  ver- 
min and  eorruption.  And  though  he  bathed 
many  timea  a  daV,  to  eleanse  and  purify  himself; 
it  was  In  vain.  The  corruption  came  on  ao  fast, 
that  It  was  hnpowibie  to  overcome  it 

We  axe  told,  that  among  the  ancients,  .A^castui^ 
the  aon  of  Pelias,  died  of  this  sickness;  and  of 
thoae  that  come  nearer  our  times,  Aciman  the 
poet,  Phevecydea  the  divtoe,  Callisthenes  the 
Olynthian  woo  was  kept  in  cloae  prison,  and 
Mucins  the  laaryer.  And  if  after  these  we  mav 
teke  notice  of  a  man  who  did  not  distingoisn 
himself  by  anything  laudable,  but  was  noted  an- 
other way,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  fugi- 
tive slave  Eunna,  who  kindled  up  a  SermU  war 
in  Sicily,  and  was  afterward  taken  and  carried 
to  Rome,  died  there  of  this  disease. 

Sylla  not  only  foresaw  his  death,  but  haa  left 
something  relating  to  It  in  his  writings.  He  fin- 
ished the  twenty-second  book  of  his  Commea- 
tariea  only  two  days  before  he  died:  and  he  tells 
ns  that  the  Chaldeans  had  predicted,  that  after  a 
life  of  glory  he  would  d«?part  in  the  bight  of  his 
prosperity.  Ho  farther  acqoalute  us,  that  his 
son,  who  died  a  little  before  Metella,  appeared  to 
him  In  a  dream,  dressed  in  a  mean  garment,  and 
desired  him  to  bid  adieu  to  his  cares,  and  go  along 
with  liim  to  his  mother  Metella,  with  whom  1m 
should  live  at  ease,  and  enjoy  the  charms  of  tran- 
quillity. He  did  not,  however,  withdraw  his  at- 
tention from  public  affairs.  It  was  but  ten  daya 
before  his  death  tliat  he  reconciled  the  contend- 
ing parties  at  Putooli,*  and  gave  them  a  aet  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  police.  And  the 
very  day  before  he  died,  upon  information  that 
the  questor  Granlus  would  not  pay  what  be  was 
indebted  to  the  stete,  but  waited  for  his  death  to 
avoid  paying  at  ail,  he  sent  for  him  into  his  apart- 
ment, planted  his  servante  about  him,  and  oroered 
them  to  strangle  him.  The  violence  with  which 
he  spoke,  strained  him  so  much,  that  the  impos- 
thume  broke,  and  he  voided  a  vast  quantity  of 
blood.  His  strength  now  failed  fust,  and,  after 
he  had  passed  the  night  in  great  agonies,  he  ex- 
pired. He  left  two  young  children  by  Metellu; 
and  Valeria,  after  his  death,  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  celled  Postkumia;  a  name  given  of 
course  by  the  Romans  to  such  aa  are  born  after 
the  dofith  of  their  father. 

Many  of  Sylla*s  enemies  now  combined  with 
Lepldus,  to  prevent  his  having  the  nsual  honors 
of  burial;  but  Pompey,  though  he  was  somewhat 
displeased  at  Sylla,  because,  of  all  his  friends,  ho 
had  left  him  only  out  of  his  will,  in  tliis  case 
interpooed  his  authority;  and  prevailed  upon  i 


•  la  Um  Giaek  Mtthssfftirfs,  whAeb  k  aaelhar  auas  At 
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hf  Mf  tntoraeC  tad  •ntiwtlM,  and  on  others  by 
BMBOCM,  to  drop  their  opposition.  Thon  lie  con- 
voyed tlie  body  to  Rome,  and  eondueted  the 
whole  fnneral,  not  only  with  eecarlty,  bat  with 
honor.  Such  wu  the  qaentity  of  spicee  brought 
in  by  the  women,  that,  exclaaiTo  of  those  carried 
in  two  hundred  and  ten  mat  baslcets,  a  firare  of 
Syila  at  full  lemrth,  and  of  a  lietor  beside,  was 
made  entirely  of  cinnamon  and  the  choicest 
franllincense.  The  day  happened  to  be  so  cloudy 
and  the  rain  was  so  much  expected,  that  it  was 
ahoat  the  ninth  hour*  before  the  corpse  was  car- 


ried oat  However,  It  was  ne  seeaer  kid  warn 
the  pile,  than  a  brisk  wind  blew,  and  raised  m 
strong  a  flame,  that  it  wasconsamed  tmmedialeiy. 
But  d!ter  the  pile  was  burned  down,  and  the  fin 
began  to  die  out,  a  great  rain  fell,  which  laited 
until  night.  So  that  his  good  fortune  conbnoed 
to  the  last,  and  assisted  at  his  fonersl.  His  mon- 
ument stands  in  tlie  Camput  Mmrtiutt  and  they 
tell  us  he  wrote  an  epitaph  for  iiimeelf,  to  this  par^ 
poK:  «  No  friend  ever  did  me  so  much  good,  or 
enemy  so  mnch  liarm,  but  I  repaid  him  with 
interast" 


ITSANDER  AND  STLLA  COMPARED. 


Wk  liave  now  gone  through  the  life  of  Svlia, 
«nd  will  proceed  to  the  comparison.  This,  then, 
Ly Sander  and  he  ha^e  in  common,  that  they  were 
entirely  Indebted  lo  themselves  for  their  rise.  But 
Lysander  has  this  advantage,  that  the  high  offices 
he  gained  were  with  the  consent  of  the  people, 
while  the  constitution  of  his  country  was  in  a 
soond  and  healthy  state;  and  that  he  got  nothing 
by  force,  or  by  acting  against  the  laws — 

la  civil  liroil«  Um  wont  of  mfta  may  riso. 

80  it  was  then  in  Rome.  The  people  were  so 
corrupt,  and  the  republic  in  so  sickly  a  condi- 
tion, that  tyranta  sprung  up  on  every  side.  Nor 
is  it  any  wonder  if  Sylla  gained  the  ascendant,  at 
a  time  when  wretches  like  Glanclas  and  Satnrni- 
nus  expelled  such  men  as  Metellus;  when  the 
sons  of  consuls  were  murdered  in  the  public  as- 
'semblics;  when  men  supported  their  seditious  pur- 

{>08e8  with  soldiers  purchased  with  money,  and 
aws  were  enacted  with  fire,  and  sword,  and  every 
species  of  violence.* 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  I  do  not  blame  the 
man  who  raised  himself  to  supreme  power;  all  I 
say  is,  that  when  the  commonwealth  was  In  so 
depraved  and  desperate  a  condition,  power  was  no 
evidence  of  merit.  But  since  the  laws  and  poblic 
virtue  never  flourished  more  at  Sparta,  than  when 
Lysander  was  sent  upon  the  highest  and  most  im- 
portant commissions,  we  may  conclude,  that  he 
was  the  best  among  the  vlrtuons,  and  first  among 
the  great.  Thus,  the  one,  though  he  often  sur- 
rendered the  command,  had  it  as  often  restored  to 
him  by  his  fellow-citizens,  because  his  virtue, 
which  alone  has  a  claim  to  the  prize  of  honor, 
continued  still  the  same.f  The  other,  after  he 
was  once  appointed  general,  usurped  the  com- 
mand, and  kept  in  arms  for  ten  years,  sometimes 
styling  himself  Consul,  sometimes  Proconsul, 
and  sometimes  Dictator,  but  was  always  in  reali- 
ty a  tyrant 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  observed  above,  Lysan- 
der did  attempts  chancre  in  theSparian  constitu- 
tion, but  he  took  a  milder  and  more  legal  method 
than  Syila.  It  was  bv  persuasion,}  not  by  arms, 
be  proceeded;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  overinrn  ev- 
erything at  once.  He  only  wanted  to  correct  the 
estabiiKhment  asto  kings.  And,  indeed,  it  seem- 
ed natural  that  In  a  state  which  had  the  supreme 
direction  of  Greece,  on  account  of  Ita  virtue, 
rather  than  any  other  superiority,  merit  should 
lain  the  sceptor.  For  as  the  buntar  and  the 
jockey  do  not  so    mnch  consider  the  breed,  as 

*  Thios  ta  Om  aiUraooa. 


the  dog  or  horse  already  brad  (for  wliat  if  the 
foal  should  prove  a  mule!);  so  the  polflicias  woold 
entirely  miss  his  aim,  if,  instead  of  inquiring  isle 
the  qualities  of  a  person  for  first  magistrate,  he 
looked  upon  nothing  but  hta  family.  Thus  ths 
Spartans  deposed  somtf  of  their  kings,  becaoss 
they  had  not  princely  talents,  but  were  persona  of 
no  wortli  or  consequence.  Vice,  even  with  high 
birth,  is  dishonorabie:  and  the  honor  which  virtas 
enjoys  is  all  her  own;  family  has  no  share  in  it 

They  were  both  guilty  of  injustice;  but  Lysan- 
der/or  his  friends,  and  Syila  cpotnsf  bis.  Most 
of  Lysander's  frands  were  committed  for  his 
creatures,  and  it  was  to  advance  to  high  statioai 
and  absolute  power  that  he  dipped  his  hands  fa 
so  much  blood:  wliereas,  Sylla  envied  Pompey  the 
army,  and  Dolabella  the  naval  command  he  had 
given  them;  and  he  attempted  to  take  them  away. 
And  when  Lucretius  Ofella,  after  the  greatest  and 
most  faithful  services,  solicited  the  consulship,  be 
ordered  him  to  be  dispatched  before  his  eyes^- 
Terror  and  dismay  seized  all  the  world,  when 
they  saw  one  of  his  best  friends  thus  mur- 
dered. 

If  we  consider  their  behavior  with  respect  to 
riches  and  pleasure,  we  shall  find  the  one  the 
prince,  and  the  other  the  tyrant  When  the 
power  and  authority  of  Lysander  were  so  exten- 
sive, he  was  not  guilty  of  one  act  of  intemper- 
ance or  youthful  dissipation.  He,  if  any  dmb, 
avoided  the  sting  of  that  proverb,  Uont  wttfe'a 
doon,  mid  Jbses  without.  So  sober,  so  regular,  so 
worthy  of  a  Spartan,  was  his  manner  of  living.— 
Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  let  poverty  set 
ihounds  to  his  passions  in  hta  youth;  nor  years  ia 
%is  age.  But,  as  Salinst  says,  while  he  was  giviog 
lits  coutitrymen  laws  for  the  regulation  of  mar- 
riages, and  for  promoting  sobriety,  he  indulged 
himself  In  sdultary  and  every  species  of  Inst 

By  his  debaucheries  he  so  drained  the  pnb- 
lic  treasures,  that  he  was  obliged  to  let  many 
cities,  in  alliance  and  friendship  with  Rome,  par- 
chase  independence  and  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  only  by  their  own  laws;  though  at  the 
same  time  he  was  daily  confiscating  the  richest 
and  best  houses  In  Rome.  Still  more  immenae 
were  the  sums  he  squandered  upon  his  flatterers 


*  Wo  aeod  no  othor  iaitaaesa  Ibaa  diit  to  liioir  AaC  « 
rtpablioaa  covoraoioiit  will  n«v«r  do  ia  oomtpi  tiaiM. 

t  What  kind  of  virtna  can  PIntarcb  possiblr  ticrflM  M 
Lyiaader? — ^vnieu  lie  meant  nailitarT  rinne.  Cfndoabtadl;. 
he  waa  a  man  of  the  matait  dnplicttT  of  ehanoter,  of  m 
greatoM  nroflinenoBs:  for  bo  eorraptod  tiM  priofts  aad  pn* 
titated  th«  bonor  of  tba  gods,  u»  graUiy  hw  panoail  aafl 
aad  ambitioB. 

)  It  WM  bx  hypaoriay,  by  pnibas  aad  iaipioaa  axpadfwto 
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ladeed,  wlnt  boiiMli  or  moderation  eoald  bo  ox- 
pceted  in  his  private  giftOi  when  hie  heart  was 
dilated  with  wine,  if  we  do  bat  attend  to  one  in- 
sianco  of  his  behavior  in  pnbiic?  One  day,  as  ho 
was  aielUog  a  considerable  estate,  which  he  want- 
ed a  friend  to  have  at  an  under-price,  another 
offered  more,  and  the  crier  proclaimings  the  ad- 
vance, he  turned  with  indignation  to  the  people, 
and  said,  **  What  outrage  aad  tyranny  is  this,  my 
friends,  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  disJKMo  of  my 
owa  spoils  as  I  please  1*' 

Far  from  such  rapacioosnesv,  Lyssnder,  to  the 
spoils  he  sent  his  countjrymeo,  added   his  own 
share.    Not  that  I  praise  him  in  that;  for  perhsps 
he  hart  Sparta  more  easentislly  by  the  money  no 
broQcrht   into  it,  than  Sylla  did  Rome  by  tliat 
whieh  he  took  from  it     I  only  mention  it  as  a 
proof  of  the  little  regard  he  had  for  riches.    It 
was   soxnetiiing  very  particular,   however,    that 
Sylla,  while  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  pro- 
fusion of  laznry  and  expense,  should  bring  the 
Romans  to  sobriety;  whereas  Lyssnder  subjected 
ths  Spartans  to  those  paasions  which  he  restrained 
in  himself.     The'  former  acted  worse  ihnn  his  own 
laws  directed,  and  the  other  brought  his  people  to 
act  worse  than  himself:  for  lie  filled  Sparta  with 
the  love   of  that  which    he  well  iLuew  how  to 
deqifee.  Soeh  they  were  in  their  political  capacity. 
As  to  military  achievements  and  acts  of  gener- 
alship, the  nnmber  of  victories,  and  the  dsngere  he 
had  to  combat,  Sylla  is  beyond  comparison.     Ly- 
•ander,  indeed,  gained  two   naval  victories;    to 
which  we  may  add  his  taking  of  Athens;  for, 
though  that  affair  was  not  difficult  in  the  execu- 
tion, it  was  giorious  in  its  eonseouenoes.     As  to 
his  miscarriage  in  Boeotia,  and  at  Haliartns,  Ill-for- 
tune,  perhaps,  had  some  concern   in  it,  but   it 
was  principally  owing  to  indiscretion;  since  he 
would  not  wait  for  the  great  reinforcement  which 
the  king  was  bringinfj^  from  Plataa,  and  which 
was  upon  the  point  of  joining  him,  but  with  an  ill- 
timed  reeentment  and  ambition,  marched  up  to 
tlie  walls.    Hence  it  was,  that  he  was  slain  by 
some  troops  of  no  coosidiBratioo,  who  sallied  ont 
to  the  attack.    He  fell,  not  as  Cleombrotns  did  at 
Lenctra,  who  was  slain  as  he  was  making  head 
against  an  impetuous  enemy;  not  like  Cyrus,  or 
cjumninondas,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  as  he 
was  rallying  bis  men  and  ensuring  to  them  tiie 
victory.    These  great  men  died  the  death  of  gen- 
erab  and  kings.    But  Lysander  threw  away  his 
life  inglorlousiy  like  a  common  soldier  or  desper- 
ate adventurer.     By  his  death  he  showed  how 
right  the  ancient  Spartans  were  in  not  choosing 
to  fight  against  stone  walls,  whore  the  bravest 
man  in  the  world  may  be  killed;  I  will  nottay  by 
an  insignificant  roan,  but  by  a  child  or  woman.— 
So  Achilles  is  aaid  to  have  been  slain  by  Paris  at 
the  gates  of  Troy.    On  the  other  hand,  so  many 
pitched  battles  were  won  by  Sylla,  and  so  many 
myriads  of  enemies  killed,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
number  them.     He  took  Rome  itself  twtee,*  and 


WWatever  military  merit  b«  mif  bt  diiplav  in  other  bat- 
in  tb*  tnkittff  of  Romo.    For  It 


Hot,  bo  bnd  ooftninly 
WW  aoi  fOMTslskip,  bat 


»it7,  ilut  kroagbt  it  isto  fait 


thePirmis  at  Athans,  not  by  fiunlne,  as  Lysander 
had  done,  out  by  aaaaalt,  after  he  had  defeated 
Arcbelaus,  in  several  great  battles  at  land,  and 
forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet. 

It  is  a  material  point,  too,  to  consider  what 
generals  they  had  to  oppose.  I  can  look  upon  It 
as  DO  more  than  the  play  of  children,  to  have 
beaten  Antlochus,  who  was  no  better  than  Alci- 
biades's  pilot,  and  to  have  outwitted  Philodes 
the  Athenian  demagogue, 

A  man  whoM  tosfso  vm  ibarposM—not  bi«  tword. 

Mithridates  would  not  have  compared  them  with 
hie  groom,  nor  Marias  with  one  of  his  lictors.  Bat 
Sylla  had  to  contend  with  princes,  consuls,  gen- 
erals, and  tribanes  of  the  liighest  influence  wid 
abilities:  and,  to  name  but  a  few  of  them,  who 
among  the  Romans  was  more  formidable  than  Ma- 
rios; among  the  kings,  more  powerful  than  Mith* 
ridates;  or  among  the  people  of  Italy,  more  war^ 
like  than  Lamponius  and  Telednus?  yet  SvUa 
banished  the  firat,  subdued  the  second,  and  killed 
the  other  two. 

Wiiat  is  of  more  eonsequenoe,  in  my  opin- 
ion, than  anything  yet  mentioned,  is,  that  Lysan- 
der was  supportM  in  all  his  enterprises  by  bis 
friends  at  home,  and  owed  all  his  succeea  to  their 
assistance;  whereas  Sylla,  a  banished  man,  over- 
powered by  a  Action,  at  a  time  when  his  enemies 
were  expelling  his  wife,  destroying  his  house,  and 
putting  his  friends  to  death,  fought  the  battles  of 
his  country  on  the  plains  of  Bmotia  against  armies 
that  could  not  be  numbered,  and  waa  victorious 
in  her  cause.  This  was  not  all;  Mithridates  ofller- 
ed  to  second  him  with  all  his  power  and  join  him 
with  all  his  forces  against  his  enemies  at  Rome, 
yet  ho  relaxed  not  the  least  of  his  demands,  nor 
showed  him  the  lesst  coontenance.  He  would 
not  so  much  as  return  his  salutation,  or  give  him 
hb  hand,  until  he  promised  in  person  to  relin- 
qulth  Asia,  and  to  deliver  up  his  ships,  and  to 
restore  Bithynia  and  Csppadoola  to  their  respec- 
tive kings.  There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  con- 
duet  of  Sylla  mdre  glorions,  or  that  showed 
greater  magnanimity.  He  preferred  the  public 
good  to  his  own:  like  a  dog  of  generous  breed, 
he  kept  his  hold  until  his  adversary  had  given 
oot,  and  after  tliat  he  turned  to  revenge  hie  own 


The  diiFerent  methoda  they  observed  with  res- 
pect to  the  Athenians,  contribute  not  a  little  to 
mark  their  characters.  Sylla,  though  they  bore 
arms  against  him  for  Mithridates,  after  he  had 
taken  their  city,  indulged  them  with  their  liberty 
and  the  privilege  of  their  own  laws:  Lysander 
showed  no  sort  of  compassion  for  a  people  of 
late  so  glorions  and  powerful,  but  abolished  tlie 
popular  government,  and  set  over  them  the  most 
cruel  and  unjust  of  tyrants. 

Perhaps,  we  shall  not  be  wide  of  tlie  truth,  if 
we  conclude  that  in  the  life  of  Sylla  there  are 
more  great  actions,  and  in  Lysander*s  fewer  faults; 
if  we  assign  to  the  Grecian  the  prize  of  tempe- 
ranco  and  pradence,  and  to  the  Roman  that  of 
valor  and  capacity  for  war. 


FLUTARCH'B  LITSB 


CIMON. 


PturoLTAfl  the  dhriner,*  who  eondactod  kin^ 
Ophelias  and  his  subjects  from  Theasaly  Into  Bob- 
otia,  left  a  family  that  floarished  for  many  yean. 
The  greatest  part  of  that  family  dwelt  in  Chcro- 
aea,  where  they  fint  eetablished  UiemeetTea,  after 
the  ezpuleion  of  the  burbariana.  Bat  ao  they 
treie  of  a  fallant  and  martial  turn,  and  never 
■pared  theroselvea  In  time  of  action,  they  fell  in 
the  wan  with  the  Modes  and  the  Gaiiis.  There 
remained  only  a  yoon^  orphan  named  Damon, 
and  surnamed  Peripoltaa.  Damon  in  beauty  of 
perMU  and  dignity  of  mind  far  exceeded  all  of  his 
i^,  but  he  wae  of  a  harrii  and  morose  temper, 
■npolislied  by  education. 

He  wa^  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth,  when  a  Ro- 
man officer,  who  wintered  with  his  company  in 
Ghau-onea,  coaoeived  a  criminal  passion  for  lilm; 
and,  as  he  fonnd  solicitatloBs  and  preaents  of  no 
avatt,  he  was  preparing  to  use  force.  It  seems, 
he  despised  our  city,  whose  affiiirs  were  then  In  a 
bad  situation,  and  whose  smallnesa  and  poverty 
nndered  it  an  object  of  no  Importance.  As  Da- 
mott  dreaded  some  violence,  and  withal  was  highly 
piovoked  at  the  past  attempts,  he  formed  a  deaign 
against  Uie  officer's  life,  and  drew  some  of  his 
aomrades  into  the  scheme.  The  number  was  but 
■mail,  that  the  matter  might  be  more  private;  in 
fact»  they  were  no  more  than  shctsen.  One  night 
they  daubed  their  facea  over  with  soot,  after  they 
bad  dranlL  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  elevation, 
and  next  morning  fell  upon  the  Roman  as  he  was 
norificing  in  the  market-plaee.  The  moment 
they  had  killed  him,  and  a  number  of  those  that 
were  about  him,  they  fled  out  of  the  city.  All 
was  now  in  confusion.  The  senate  of  Choto- 
nea  met,  and  condemned  the  assassins  to  death, 
In  order  to  excuse  themselves  to  the  Romans. 
But  as  the  magistrates  supped  together  according 
to  custom,  Damon  and  his  accomplices  returned 
in  the  evening,  broke  inU  the  town  hall,  killed 
every  man  of  them,  and  then  made  off  again. 

It  happened  that  Lucius  LucuUns,  who  was 
ffolug  upon  some  expedition,  marched  that  way. 
He  stopped  to  make  an  inquiry  Into  the  affiiir, 
which  was  quite  rsceut,  and  found  that  the  city 
was  so  far  from  being  aoceasory  to  the  death  of 
the  Roman  officer,  that  It  was  a  considerable  suf- 
ferer itself.  He  therefore  withdrew  the  garrison, 
and  took  the  soldferi  with  him. 

Damon,  for  his  part,  committed  depredatione  In 
the  adjacent  country,  and  greatly  haraased  the 
dty.  The  Chcroneaiis  endeavored  to  decoy  him 
by  frequent  messages  and  decreeo  In  his  favor: 
aud  when  they  had  got  him  among  them  again, 
tliey  appointed  him  master  of  the  wrestling  ring; 
but  soon  took  opportunity  to  dispatch  him  as  he 
was  anointing  himself  in  the  bagnio.  Our  fathers 
tell  us,  tliat  for  a  long  time  certain  apectera  ap- 
peared on  that  spot,  and  sad  groans  were  heard; 
for  which  reason  the  doors  of  the  bagnio  were 
walled  up.  And  to  this  very  day  those  who  live 
in  that  neighborhood  imagine  that  they  see  strange 
sights,  andare  alarmed  with  doleful  voices.  There 
are  some  remains,  however,  of  Damon*s  family, 

*  Plataroli  hera  iatrodaoM  •■  ebieim  aad  diitv  aHan,  for 
Um  lake  ef  uUiag  ef  the  piaoe  of  hi«  aatirity. 


who  live  Boatly  in  the  town  of  Stiris  in  Pheck 
These  are  called,  according  to  tlia  JEolic  dialfcl 
A$kdomemin,  that  Is,  Soaiff-Jmeed,  on  account  of 
their  ancestor  having  ameared  his  face  with  eoet, 
when  he  went  about  the  assaaaination. 

The  people  of  Orehomenna»  who  were  nelglh 
iMia  to  tlie  Chvroneans,  having  some  piejodies 
againat  them,  hired  a  Roman  iofonner  to  accuM 
the  city  of  tlie  murder  of  thooe  who  fell  by  tin 
hands  of  Damon,  and  his  asaociatea,  and  to  proe^ 
cute  it  as  if  It  had  been  an  indiridaal.  The  eaase 
came  before  the  governor  of  Maoedonia,  fn  the 
Romans  had  not  yet  sent  pnetors  into  Greece; 
and  the  persons  employed  to  plead  for  the  city 
appealed  to  tlie  testimony  of  Lncullns:  Upon 
this  the  governor  wrote  to  Locnlloa,  who  gave  a 
true  account  of  the  aflhir,  and  by  that  means  d^ 
livered  CluBronea  fVom  utter  niln. 

Our  forefathers,  in  gratitude  for  their  prsserra- 
tion,  erected  a  marble  autue  to  LnouUns  la  the 
market*place,  elooe  by  that  of  Baeebna     And 
though  many  ages  are  aince  elapsed,  we  are  ef 
apinlen  that  tlie  obligation  extends  even  to  Mb 
We  are  persuaded,  too,  that  a  repreaenfation  at 
the  body  Is  not  comparable  to  that  of  the  mind  asd 
the  manners^  and  therefore  In  this  work  of  lives 
compared,  shall  insert  his.    We  shall,  hewrrsr, 
always  adhere  to  the  troth;  and  Locullus  will 
think  himself  soiSeientiy  repaid  by  oar  perprto- 
ating  the  memory  of  his  actions.    He  caaflot 
want,  in  retnm  for  his  true  teetlmony,  a  false  sad 
fietitions  account  of  himself.     When  a  Minler 
haa  to  draw  a  fine  and  elegant  form,  which  liap- 
pens  to  have  some  little  blemish,  we  do  not  wiat 
him  entirely  to  pass  over  that  blemish,  nor  yet  t» 
mark  it  with  ezactneas.    The  one  would  spoil  Um 
bounty  of  the  picture,  and  the  other  destroy  thi 
likeneas.    80  In  our  preeent  work,  nince  it  It  vsiy 
dil&cult,  or  rather  impooslble,  to  find  any  IHe  wbst- 
ever  withoot  Its  spots  and  errors,  we  mast  set  the 
good  qnaUtieo  in  full  light,  with  all  the  likeassiof 
truth.    Bot  wft.eon8lder  the  faulu  and  steins  thtt 
proceed  either  from  some  sudden  paasion,  or  fron 
political  neoeecity,  rather  as  defects  of  virtae  Una 
signs  of  a  bad  heart;  and  for  that  reason  we  ahtl 
cast  them  a  little  into  the  shade,  in  reveienee  Is 
human  nature,  which  prodncea  no  speebnen  of 
virtue  abaolotely  pure  and  perfect 

When  we  looked  out  for  one  to  put  ia  eem- 
parison  with  Cimon,  Lueullus  seemed  the  pro* 
pereat  person.  Tliey  wera  both  of  a  varilkt 
turn,  and  both  dlstiaguished  themselves  igalo^ 
the  barbariana.  They  were  mild  in  their  adnlB- 
iitration;  they  reconciled  the  contending  fictioDi 
In  their  country.  They  both  nined  grast  WeM- 
ries,  and  erected  glorious  trophies.  No  Graelaa 
carried  his  arms  to  more  distant  countries  tbsl 
Cimon,  or  Roman  than  Lueullus.  HercolefBod 
Bacchus  only  exceeded  them;  unless  we  add  the 
expeditions  ef  Perseus  against  the  .£thlopiioii 
Medea,  and  Armenians,  and  that  of  Jasoa  sisio^ 
GolchUk  Bnt  the  scenes  of  theee  last  aeUont  ns 
laid  in  such  vary  ancient  timea,  that  we  have  tome 
doubt  whether  the  truth  could  reach  us.  Viit 
also  they  have  in  common,  that  they  If  ft  tbetr 
wars  nnfiniahed;  they  both  pulled  their  enunbi 
down,  bnt  neither  of  ttiem  gava  than  their  dMlk^ 


GIMON 


■■tv  AHica,  ana  nw  monoment  u  bdowh  ai 
ihoae  of  Cimoa's  family,  near  the  tomb  of 
Biee»  rislK  of  Cimoa.    Bat  Tbaeydidee  wi 
the .  wwd  of  Aliraiu,  and  Miltiadea  of  thi 


The  prinelpa]  maik,  however,  of  likenoM 
IM  tbatr  efaanctere,  is  their  ailability  and  jrentle- 
iMflB  of  deportment  in  doing  the  honors  of  their 
lion  «f n,  and  the  mafntficence  and  splendor  with 
^rhicli  they  famished  their  tables.  Perhaps,  there 
«itt  aome  other  resemblances  which  we  pass  over, 
that  may  easily  be  collected  from  their  history 
tlaelll 

Ciznon  was  the  son  of  Mithridates  and  Hegesi- 
fpyla.  That  lady  was  a  Thracian,  and  daughter 
to  kiof  Oiortu,  as  it  stands  recorded  in  the  poems 
•f  ArcheUas  and  Melanthius,  written  in  honor 
of  CiiDOH.  So  that  Thocydides  the  historian  was 
bis  relation,  for  liis  father  was  called  Olorus;  n 
anine  that  had  been  longiu  the  family, and  he  had 
mid  Biaes  in  Thrace.  Thaeydides  is  said,  too,  to 
bave  been  killed  in  Scapto  Hyle,*  a  place  in  that 
coQntry.  His  remains,  however,  were  brought 
lata  Attica,  and  his  monument  is  shown  among 

'  '^ -'     -      '     '  Elpi- 

of 
that  of 
Miitiadea  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of 
fifty  talenta,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
Vy  the  government,  and  there  he  died.  He  left 
his  son  Ctmon  very  young,  and  his  daughter  £1- 
^ice  was  not  yet  marriageable. 

ClfDOD,  at  first,  was  a  person  of  no  reputation, 
bat  eenaored  as  a  disorderly  and  riotous  young 
mas.  He  was  even  compared  to  his  grandfather 
Cimoa,  who,  for  his  stupidity,  was  called  CoaUaw 
(that  is,  Idiuy  Stesimbrotus  the  Thaslan,  who 
was  his  eontemporary,  says,  ho  had  no  knowledge 
of  mosie,  or  any  other  accomplishment  which 
was  in  TOfue  araon^  the  Greeks,  and  that  he  had 
not  the  least  ^»ark  of  the  Attic  wit  or  eloquence; 
bat  that  theie  was  a  generosity  and  sincerity  in 
bis  behavior,  which  Miowed  the  composition  of 
bis  ioal  lo  be  rather  of  the  Peloponnesiaa  kind. 
Like  the  Hercules  of  Burlpides*  he  was 

Boo^  and  anbnd,  bst  great  on  freat  oecMioni. 

And  thenfore  we  may  well  add  that  article  to  the 
Mcoant  Stesimbrotus  has  given  us  of  him. 

In  hiM  youth  lie  was  accused  of  a  criminal  com- 
Beroe  with  his  sister  £lpinlce.t  There  are  other 
Instaaees,  indsed,  mentioned  of  £ipinice*8  irregu- 
Jsr  condnct,  particularly  with  respect  to  Polv(fno- 
tns  the  painter.  Hence  il  was,  we  are  told,  that 
when  he  peinted  the  Trojan  women,  in  the  por- 
tico tlien  called  PUaiana€Uou,X  but  now  Poe- 
IdUf  he  drew  £lpinice's  fare  in  the  character  of 
Laodice.  Polygnotns,  however,  was  not  a  painter 
fay  profeasion,  nor  did  he  receive  wages  for  his 
work  in  tlie  portico,  but  painted  without  reward, 
to  recommend  himself  to  his  countrymen.  So 
the  historians  write,  as  well  as  the  poet  Melan- 
thioa  lA  these  verses— 

Th»  tvmpUt  of  tbo  gods, 

Tba  i»M»  of  iMroM,  sod  C«en^ian  Iwlla 

Bit  Iib«nl  band  ndoni'd. 

It  is  true,  there  are  some  who  assert  that  £1- 

giniee  did  not  live  in  a  private  commerce  with 
imon,  bat  that  she  was  publicly  married  to  him, 
her  poverty  preventing  her  from  getting  a  husband 
suitable  to  her  birth.  Afterward  CaTlias,  a  rich 
Athenian,  falling  in  love  with  her,  made  a  propo- 
isl  to  pay  the  government  her  father's  fine,  if  she 
wooid  give  hkn  her  hand,  which  condition  she 


•  SttjfU  HvU  %\jgn\^m  a  woodfiM  pftrtmehu.  Stspbaan* 
(di  arb.)  e«il«  it  MptMul*. 

tSone  My  Elpinice  w»t  only  half  titter  to  Cimon,  and 
Alt  a*  nieh  he  oiarried  her;  the  laws  of  Athens  not  for- 
Uddiarhia  to  marry  one  that  was  aitter  only  by  the  flither't 
lM«.    Cbraolios  Nopos  expressly  affirmi  it. 

I  J)i0feoec,  Soidaa,  aod  othext,  call  il  Peisiantctioa. 
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agreed  to,  and  with  her  brother's  eonaeikt  1 
his  wife.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  C* 
mon  had  his  attachments  to  the  sex.  w  itness  hit 
mistresses  Astoria  of  Salamis,  and  one  Menstrat 
on  whose  account  the  poet  Melanthius  jests  upon 
him  in  his  elegies.  And  though  he  was  legally 
married  to  Isodice,  the  daughter  of  £aryptolemu% 
the  son  of  Megacles,  yet  he  was  too  uxorious 
while  she  lived,  and  at  her  death  he  was  incon- 
solable. If  we  may  iudge  from  the  elegies  that 
were  addressed  to  him  by  way  of  comfort  and 
condolence.  Panetius,  ^be  philosopher,  thinks 
Archelaus  the  physician  was  author  of  those  ele- 
gies, and  from  the  timea  in  which  he  flourishedt 
the  conjecture  seems  not  improbable. 

The  rest  of  Cimon's  conduct  was  gnat  and  ad- 
mirable. In  courage  he  was  not  interior  to  Mii- 
tiadea, nor  in  prudence  to  Tliomistocles,  and  he 
was  confessedly  an  honcster  man  than  either  of 
them.  He  coiild  not  be  said  to  come  short  of  them 
in  abilities  for  war;  and  even  while  he  was  young 
and  without  military  experience,  it  Is  surprising 
how  much  he  exceeded  them  in  political  virtue^ 
When  Themistocles,  upon  the  invasion  of  the 
Modes,  advised  the  people  to  quit  their  city  and 
territory,  and  retire  to  the  straits  of  Salamis,  to 
try  their  fortunes  in  a  naval  combat,  the  generality 
were  astonished  at  the  rashness  of  the  enterprise. 
But  Cimon,  with  a  gay  air,  led  the  way  with  hii 
friends  through  the  Ceramicus  to  the  citadel,  car- 
rying a  bridle  in  his  liand  to  dedicate  to  the  god- 
dess.  This  was  to  show  that  Athens  had  no  need 
of  cavalry,  but  of  marine  forces,  on  the  present 
occasion.  After  he  had  consecrated  the  bridle^ 
and  taken  down  a  shield  from  the  wall,  he  paid  hie 
devotions  to  the  goddess,  and  then  went  down  to 
the  sea;  by  wliich  means  he  inspired  numban 
with  courage  to  embark.  Beside,  as  the  poet  Ion 
informs  us,  be  was  not  unhandsome  in  his  perMOf 
but  tall  and  majestic,  and  had  an  abundance  of 
hair  which  curled  upon  his  shoulders.  He  dlstin« 
guUihed  himself  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  ia 
the  battle,  that  he  gained  not  only  the  praise,  but 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen;  insomuch  that 
many  joined  his  train,  and  exhorted  him  to  think 
of  designs  and  actions  worthy  of  those  at  Marar 
thon. 

When  he  applied  for  a  sban  in  the  administra- 
tion, the  people  received  him  with  pleasure.  By 
this  time  they  were  weary  of  Themistocles,  ana 
as  they  knew  Cimon's  engaging  and  humane  be- 
havior to  their  whole  bodv,  consequent  upon  his 
natural  mildness  and  candor,  they  promoted  him 
to  the  highest  honors  ai^d  offices  in  the  state.  Ar> 
istides,  the  son  of  Lysimacbus^  contributed  not  a 
little  to  his  advancement  Ho  saw  the  goodneai 
of  his  disposi|ion,  and  set  him  up  as  a  rival 
against  the  keenness  and  daring  spirit  of  Themis* 
tocles^ 

When  the  Modes  were  driven  out  of  Greece, 
Cimon  was  elected  admiral.  The  Athenians  had 
not  now  the  chief  command  at  sea,  but  acted  un-^ 
der  the  ordera  of  Pausanias  the  Lacedemonian^— 
The  first  thing  Cimon  did,  was  to  equip  his  coun- 
trymen in  a  more  commodious  manner,  and  to> 
make  them  much  better  seamen  than  the  rest^— 
And  aa  Pausanias  began  to  treat  with  the  barbari- 
ans, and  write  letters  to  the  king,  about  betray  fng 
the  fieet  to  them,  In  consequence  of  which  he 
treated  the  aliiM  in  a  rough  and  haughty  style^ 
and  foolishly  gave  in  to  many  unnecessary  and 
oppressive  acts  of  authority;  C5imon,  on  theothei 
hand,  listened  to  the  complalnte  of  the  iAJuraa 
with  so  much  gentleness  and  humanity,  that  he 
insensibly  gained  the  command  of  Greece,  not  by 
arms,  but  by  his  kind  and  obliging  manners.  Foe 
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Hm  gnttttt  f^H  ttf  Am  alliM,  no  loiiffer  able  to 
hmx  the  MTftrity  amd  pride  of  Paannlaa,  put 
tbeneelvea  under  the  direction  of  Cimon  and 
Arlstidea.  At  the  mme  time  they  wrote  to  the 
ilpAeri,  to  desire  them  to  recall  Paanniaa,  by 
whom  Sparta  waa  ao  diahottored»  and  all  Greece 
•0  much  diacompoeed. 

Itia  related,  that  when  Paaaaniaa  waa  atByian- 
tlnm,  he  cast  his  eyea  npon  a  yonnf  Tlrirln 
named  Cleonioe,  of  a  noble  family  there,  and  in- 
alsted  upon  havlngr  her  for  a  miatress.  The  pa- 
nnts,  intimidated  by  hit  power,  were  under  the 
hard  necoMlty  of  giving  np  their  daughter.  The 
young  woman  begged  that  the  light  might  be 
taicen  out  of  hie  apartment,  that  she  might  go  to  hie 
bed  ib  secrecy  and  silence.  When  she  entered  he 
was  asleep,  and  she  unfortunately  stumbled  upon 
the  candlestick,  and  threw  it  down.  The  noise 
waked  him  anddenly,  and  lie,  in  bis  confusion, 
thinking  it  was  an  enemy  comiag  to  assassinate 
bim,  unsheathed  a  dagger  that  lay  by  htm,  and 
plunrnd  it  into  the  virgin's  heart  Aner  this  he 
eoold  never  rest  Her  image  appeared  to  him 
every  night,  and  with  a  menacing  tone  repeated 
this  heroic 


Go  to  the  &!•  which  pride  and  last  prapaiel 

Tlie  allies  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  ac- 
tton,  joined  Cimon  to  besiege  him  in  Bytautinm. 
But  he  found  means  to  escape  thence;  and  as  he 
was  still  haunted  by  the  specter,  he  is  said  to  have 
applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea,*  where  the 
«Nmss  of  the  dead  were  oonsnlted.  There  he  in- 
voked the  spirit  of  Cleonlce.t  and  entreated  her 
Ipardon.  She  appeared,  and  told  him,  **  He  would 
uaon  be  delivered  from  all  his  troubles,  after  lus 
mum  to  Sparta;"  In  which  it  aeema  his  death 
waa  enigmatically  foretold.)  These  partfoulars 
we  have  from  maoy  historians. 

All  the  confederates  had  now  put  themselves 
rnnder  the  conduct  of  Cimon,  and  lie  sailed  with 
4bem  to  Thrace,  upon  intelligence  that  some  of 
the  most  honorable  of  the  Persians,  and  of  the 
king's  relations,  had  seixed  the  city  of  Eion  upon 
the  river  Strymon,  and  greatly  iiarassed  the 
Oraefea  Ib  that  neighboriiood.  Cimon  engaged 
and  defeated  the  Persian  forces,  and  then  shut 
them  up  In  the  town.  After  this,  he  dislodged 
iie  Thraclans  above  the  Strymon,  who  had  used 
to  supply  the  town  with  provisions,  and  kept  so 
strict  a  guard  over  the  country,  that  no  convoys 
-eould  escape  him.  By  this  means,  the  place  was 
reduced  to  such  extremity,  that  Botes,  tne  king's 
^neral,  in  absolute  despair,  set  fire  to  It,  and  so 
perished  there,  witli  his  friends  and  all  his  sub- 
fftance. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Cimon  became  master 
iff  the  town,  but  there  was  no  advantage  to  be 
reaped  from  it  worth  mentioning,  becauae  the 
barbarians  had  destroyed  all  by  fire.  The  coun- 
try about  it,  however,  was  very  beautiful  and  fer^ 
tile,  and  that  he  settled  with  the  Athenians.  For 
this  reason  the  people  of  Athens  permitted  him  to 
erect  there  ttiree  marble  Hermm,  which  had  the 
following  inscriptions: 

Wbare  Stiymon,  with  hit  liWar  wktvi^ 
Tb«  lofty  towers  of  Eion  lavei, 


*  Hentcloa  wm  s  plsoe  near  OWmpih.    PavMnims  np- 
plied  to  the  necromaacen  there  called  PiychafOf i,  who«« 


» it  was  to  call  op  departed  gpiritt 
t  Thof  we  find  that  it  wai  a  cmtoin  In  the  Pa^n  as  well 
at  la  the  Hebrew  theoloipy,  to  eonjore  ap  the  spirite  of  the 
dead,  and  that  the  witch  of  Endor  waa  apt  ih«  only  witch 
la  tho  world. 

t  The  LaciBdamonlaai  having  resolved  to  teize  him,  ho 
iod  for  refuge  to  tho  temple  of  Minerva,  called  CAaMoacw. 
^  ThKt  thoj  shot  him  np  and  starred  him. 


The  hiplMs  Moio,  wttk  fharfaa  I 
Tho  foioe  of  Gftoian  anaa  « 

Lot  him  who,  bon  la  distsat  daya, 
Beh^da  these  moanments  of  priisa 
Those  forms  that  valor's  glory  s«v»— 
And  sec  how  Athens  crowns  tho  bcava» 
For  honor  feel  the  patriot  sigh. 
And  for  his  oonntiy  leam  to  diis. 


Afhr  to  Pfaiygla's  Iktod  Inadsp 
When  Mnes&ens  leads  his  Attio 
Behold!  he  bears  in  Homer  atiU 
The  palm  of  mlHUry  skill. 
In  every  age,  on  eveiy  eoaat, 
*Tis  thns  the  sons    '  ' 


Though  Cimon's  name  doea  not  appear  in  any  of 
these  inscriptions,  yet  his  cotemporaries  conaider- 
ed  them  aa  the  highest  pitch  of  honor.  For  neither 
Themittocles  nor  Miltlades  ware    favored  vitJi 
anything  of  that  kind.  Nay,  when  the  latter  wss 
aaked  only  for  a  crown  of  olive,  Socbarea  of  the 
ward  of  Decelea  atood  up  in  the  midat  of  the  as- 
sembly, and  apoke  against  it,  in  terms  that  were 
not  candid,  indeed,  but  agreeal»le  to  the  people.f— 
He  said,  •*  MilUadea,  when  you  aball  fight  the  bar^ 
bariana  alone,  and  conquer  alone,  then  aik  ts 
have  hottora  paM  yon  alone."     What  was  it  Iheu 
that  induced   them    tojrive    tiie   prefersDce  so 
greedy  to  this  action  of  Cimon  ?    Waa  it  aot  that 
under  the  other  generala,  they  fought  for  their 
Uvea  and  existence  aa  a  people,  but  under  bim 
they  were  able  to  distress  toeir  enemies,  by  cany- 
ing  war  Into  the  countrieo  wiiefe  they  had  eetsb- 
liahed  themselves,  and  by  colonising  £Uob  lod 
Amphipolia?    They  planted  a  colon v»  too,  in  thi 
isle  of  ScyroB,*  which  was  reduced  by  Cimon  oa 
tho  ocoaaion  I  am  going  to  mention.    The  Dokh 
pea,  who  then  held  it,  paid  no  attention  to  igri- 
culture.    They  had  ao  long  been  addicted  to  pin* 
cy,  that  at  last  they  apand  not  even  the  mtf 
chants  and  atraneen  w1k>  came  into  their  ports, 
but  in  that  of  Ctesium  plundered  some  Tb» 
salians  who  came  to  traffic  with  them,  and  pot 
tiiem  in  prison.    Theoe  prisoners,  however,  foani 
means  to  escape,  and  went  and  lodged  an  impeach- 
ment againat  the  place  before  the  Amphictyooea, 
wiio  commanded  the  whole  island  to  make  rMli* 
tutlon.    Those  who  had  no  concern  in  the  rob« 
bery  were  unwilling  to  pay  anything,  aBd,iiisteid 
of  that,  called  upon  the  peraona  who  conimittfld 
it,  and  had  the  goods  in  their  hands,  to  make  eat- 
isfaction.    But,  these  pirates,  apprehoDsIre  of  the 
consequence,  sent  to  invite  Cimon  to  come  with 
the  ships  and  take  the  town,  whmh  they  promie* 
od  to  deliver  up  to  him.     In  pu nuance  of  this, 
Cimon  took  the  ialand,  expelled  the  Doiopes,aDd 
cleared  the  .£gian  sea  of  corsairs. 

This  done,  he  recollected  that  thefa'  sncleDt 
hero  Theaeus,  the  son  of  ^)geus,  had  retired  frooi 
Athens  to  Scyros,  and  was  there  treaeheroaily 
killed  by  king  Lycomedes,  who  entertained  eome 
suspicion  of  him.  And  as  there  wes  an  orecle 
which  had  enjoined  the  Athenians  to  Mng  back 
his  remaiuBft  and  to  honor  him  as  a  demigod, 
Cimon  set  himself  to  search  for  his  tomb.  Thfi 
was  no  easy  undertaking,  for  the  people  of  Scy 
roe  had  all  along  refused  to  declare  where  be  Uyi 
or  to  sufier  any  aearch  for  his  bones.  At  M 
with  much  pains  and  inquiry,  he  discovered  the 
repository,  and  put  his  remalna,  aet  off  with  all 
imaginable  nmnificence»  on  board  his  owngalief, 
and    carried    Uiem  to  the  ancient  seat  of  that 

•  This  happened  about  tho  beg  inning  of  tbs  istsBty* 
seventh  Olympiad.  .  ,__  . 

t  This  oracle  was  delivered  to  them  fenr  vean  bsfeNt  U 
tho  first  joar  of  the  seventy-sixth  Olympiad. 
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kera,  almort  fev  handnd  yean  after  Im  iiad  Uft 

Kothiof  could  jnve  the  people  more  pleesore 
Ihan  thie  event  To  commemorate  it,  tbey  inatl- 
tated  {r«nies,  in  whick  the  tngic  poete  were  to 
try  their  alciU;  and  the  dispute  was  very  remarica- 
ble.  Sophoclea,  then  a  yoan£  man,  brought  his 
first  piece  upon  the  theater;  and  Aphepsion,  the 
archou,  perceiving  tliat  tlie  audience  were  not  an- 
prejttdlcedy  did  not  appoint  the  judm  by  lot  Sn 
the  nsnal  manner.  The  method  he  took  was 
this:  when  Cimon  and  his  officers  had  entered  the 
theater,  and  made  the  due  iibatioas  to  the  god 
who  presided  over  the  games,  the  archou  would 
set  snfier  them  to  retire,  but  obliged  them  to  sit 
down  and  select  ten  judges  upon  oath,  one  out  of 
each  tribe.  The  dignity  of  the  judges  caused  an 
extraordinary  emnlation  among  the  actors.  So- 
phocles gained  the  prize;  at  which  JSschylns  was 
•D  much  grieved  and  disconcerted,  that  he  could 
not  bear  to  stay  much  longer  in  Athens,  but  in 
anger  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died,  and  was 
buried  near  Gela. 

Ion  tells  ua,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
hiely  come  from  Chios  to  Athens,  he  supped  at 
Laomedon's  with  Cimon.  After  supper,  when 
the  libations  were  over,  Cimon  was  desired  to 
■big,  and  he  did  it  so  agreeably,  that  the  com- 
pany preferred  him  in  point  of  politeness,  to  The« 
miatoclea.  For  lie,  on  a  like  occasion,  mid,  "  He 
bad  not  learned  to  sing  or  play  upon  the  harp; 
bat  be  knew  how  to  raise  a  small  city  to  wealth 
and  greatness.**  The  convenaUon  afterward 
tamed  npon  the  actions  of  Cimon,  and  each  of 
tiie  guests  dwelt  upon  such  as  appeared  to  him  tlie 
laost  considerable:  he,  for  his  pan,  mentioned 
only  this,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  most  art- 
ful expedient  he  bad  made  use  of.  A  great 
number  of -barbarians  were  made  prisoners  in 
Besioe  and  at  Byzantium;  and  the  alliee  desired 
Cimon  to  make  a  division  of  the  booty.  Clmou 
placed  the  prisoners,  quite  naked  on  one  side,  and 
aU  their  omamenii  on  the  other.  The  allies  com- 
plained, tiie  shares  were  not  equal;  whereupon 
no  bade  them  take  which  part  they  pleased,  assur- 
ing them  that  the  Atbeniana  would  be  satisfied 
with  wiiat  they  left  Herophytus,  the  Samiao, 
advised  tlwm  to  make  choice  of  the  Persian  spoils, 
and  of  course  the  Persian  captives  fell  to  the 
share  of  tlie  Athenians.  For  tne  present,  Cimon 
ridiculed  in  private  for  the  division  be  had 
ie;  because  the  allies  had  chains  of  gold,  rich 
collars  and  bracelets,  and  robes  of  scarlet  and 
purple  to  show,  while  the  Athenians  had  nothing 
but  a  parcel  of  naked  slaves,  and  those  very  unfit 
for  labor.  But  a  little  after,  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  prisonera  came  down  from  Phrygia 
and  Lydla,  and  gave  large  snms  for  their  ransom. 
So  that  Cimon  with  the  money  purchased  four 
months*  provisions  for  his  ships,  and  sent  a 
quantity  of  gold  beside  to  the  Athenian  trea- 
■nrr. 

Cimon  by  this  time  had  acquired  a  great  for- 
tune; and  what  he  had  gained  gloriously  In  the 
war  from  the  enemy,  he  laid  out  with  as  much 
zeputation  npon  his  fellow -citizens.  He  ordered 
the  fences  of  his  fields  and  gardens  to  be  thrown 
down,  thatstmngers,  as  well  as  his  own  country- 
teen,  might  freely  partake  of  h^  fruit    He  had 

supper  provided  at  his  house  every  day,  in 
•rhich  the  dishes  were  plain,  but  sufficient  for  a 
multitnde  of  guests.  Every  poor  citizen  repaired 
lo  it  at  pleasure,  and  had  his  diet  without  care  or 

*  n«Ureh  eoald  not  make  a  mistaka  of  fbnr  liandrad 
IVe  SM  panaadad,  tharafora,  tiiat  ha  wrote  aif  At 
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trouble;  by  which  means  he  was  anabled  to  glva 
proper  attention  to  public  aflfkirs.  Aristotle,  in- 
deed, says,  this  supper  was  not  provided  for  all  the 
citizens  In  general,  but  only  for  those  of  his  own 
tribe,  which  was  that  of  Lacia.* 

When  he  walked  out,  he  used  to  have  a  retinue 
of  young  men  well  clothed,  and  if  lie  happened  to 
meet  an  aged  citizen  In  a  mean  dress,  he  ordered 
some  one  of  them  to  change  clothes  with  him 
This  was  great  and  noble.  But  beside  this,  the 
same  attendants  carried  with  them  a  quantity  of 
money,  and  when  they  met  in  the  market-plaoe 
with  any  necessitous  person  of  tolerable  appear* 
ance,  they  took  care  to  slip  some  pieces  into  his 
hand  as  privately  as  possible.  Cratinus,  the  comia 
writer,  seems  to  have  referred  to  these  circum- 
stances in  one  of  his  pieces  entitled  ArchllochL 

Evan  I,  MatTobias,  tboof  h  a  toriTaaar,  hoped 

To  pan  a  chaarfnl  and  a  tlaak  old  tf*. 

And  liva  to  my  lait  l^ar  at  CimoB*t  Ubla; 

Cimoo!  tba  bast  and  noblagt  of  iha  Graaki! 

Whota  wida  spread  bounty  viad  with  that  of  Haavaat 

Bat,  ah!  ha*i  gone  baibra  ma! 

Gorglas  the  Leontine  gave  him  this  character, 
**  He  got  riches  to  use  them,  and  used  them  so  af 
to  be  nonored  on  their  account**  And  Critiaa, 
one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  his  Elegies  thus  e*> 
presses  the  utmost  extent  of  his  wishes: 

Tha  wealth  of  Scopas'f  hain,  the  tool  of  CIbmh, 

And  tha  famed  trophies  of  Af  asilaos. 

Lichaa,  the  Laoednmonlan,  we  know,  gained  • 
great  name  among  the  Greeks,  by  nolhijig  bat 
entertalninjpr  strangers  who  came  to  see  the  publls 
exercises  of  tlie  Spartan  youth.  But  the  magni^ 
cence  of  Cimon  exceeded  even  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality and  bounty  of  the  Athenians.  They  indeed 
taught  the  Greeks  to  sow  bread-corn,  to  avail 
themselves  of  tlie  use  of  wells,  and  of  the  benefit 
of  fire:  in  these  things  thev  justly  glory.  Bat 
Cimon's  house  was  a  kind  of  common  hail  for  all 
the  people;  the  first  fruits  of  his  lands  were  theirs; 
whatever  the  seasons  produced  of  excellent  and 
agreeable,  they  freely  gathered;  nor  were  strangeii 
in  the  least  debarred  from  them:  so  that  lie  In 
seme  measure  revived  the  community  of  goods, 
which  prevailed  in  tlie  reign  of  Saturn,  and  which 
the  poets  tell  so  much  of.  Those  who  malev^ 
lently  ascribed  this  liberality  of  his  to  a  desire  of 
flattering  or  courting  the  people,  were  refuted  by 
the  rest  of  his  conduct,  in  wnich  he  favored  tfa!s 
nobility,  and  inclined  to  the  constltntion  and  cu^ 
torn  of  Lacedfemon.  When  Themistocles  wanted 
to  raise  the  power  and  privileges  of  tlie  commons 
too  high,  he  joined  Aristides  to  oppose  him.  In 
like  manner  he  opposed  Ephialtee,  who,  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  with  the  people,  attempted  to  ab<Miah 
the  court  of  Areopagus.  lie  saw  all  persons  con^ 
cerned  in  the  administration,  except  Aristides  and 
Ephialtes,  pillaging  the  public,  yet  he  kept  his 
own  hands  clean,  and  in  all  his  speeches  and 
actions  continued  to  the  last  perfectly  disinte- 
rested. One  Instanoe  of  this  they  give  as  in  faia 
behavior  to  Rhcesaces,  a  barbarian  who  had  re- 
volted from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  was  come  to 
Athens  with  great  treasures.  This  man  finding 
himself  harassed  by  informers  there,  appHed  to 
Cimon  for  his  protection;  and,  to  gain  his  favoTi 
placed  two  cupe,  the  one  full  of  gold,  and  the  otlwr 
of  silver  darics  in  his  antechamMr.  Cimon,  cast- 
ing his  eye  upon  tliem,  smiled,  and  asked  him» 
**  Whether  he  should  choose  to  have  him  his  mar- 


*  Cimoo*s  waid  bainf  afVarwaid  eallad  Oanais,  ft  sail 
ba  raooDcilad  with  this  place  from  Btaphaaas,  wlio  telU  b% 
tktLaeudmio*r*ap*0pUrftk*wardO€n*i»,  _ _ 

t  Bcopat,  a  rich  ThaNaUan,  is  mastieaad  ia  the  Uf^V 
Gate. 
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eenary  or  hii  friend?*'  **  My  (Viend,  undoabtedly," 
•aid  the  barbarian.  "  Go  then,"  aaid  Clmou,  *<  and 
take  these  things  back  with  you;  for  if  I  be  your 
friend,  year  money  will  be  mine  whenerer  I  haye 
oecasiou  for  it" 

About  this  time,  the  allies,  though  they  paid 
their  contributions,  began  to  scruple  the  furnish- 
ing of  ships  and  men.  They  wanted  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  troubles  of  war,  and  to  tili  the  ground  in 
%uiet  and  tranquillity,  particularly  as  the  barbari- 
ans kept  at  home,  and  gave  them  no  disturbance. 
The  Oilier  Athenian  ffenerals  took  erery  method 
t6  compel  them  to  make  good  their  quota,  and  by 
prosecutions  and  fines  rendered  the  Athenian 
government  oppressive  and  invidioos.  But  Cimon 
took  a  different  course  when  he  had  the  com- 
mand. He  used  no  compulsion  to  any  Grecian; 
he  took  money  and  ships  unmanned  of  such  as 
did  not  choose  to  serve  in  person;  and  thus  suf- 
fsred  them  to  be  led  by  the  charms  of  ease  to 
domestic  employment,  to  husbandry  and  manufac- 
tures: so  that,  of  a  warlike  people,  they  became, 
through  an  inglorious  attachment  to  luxury  and 
pleasure,  quite  unfit  for  anything  in  the  military 
department.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  all  the 
Athenians  in  their  turns  serve  on  board  his  ships, 
and  kept  them  in  continual  exercise.  By  these 
means  he  extended  the  Athenian  dominion  over 
the  allies,  who  were  all  the  while  paying  him  for 
It.  The  Athenians  were  always  upon  one  expe- 
dition or  other;  had  their  weapons  forever  in  their 
hands,  and  were  trained  up  to  every  fatigue  of 
•ervice;  hence  it  was  that  the  allies  learned  to  fear 
•nd  flatter  them,  and  instead  of  being  their  fellow- 
•oldiers  as  formerly,  insensibly  became  their  tri 
btttaries  and  subjects. 

Add  to  this,  that  no  man  humbled  the  pride  and 
trrogance  of  the  sreat  king  more  than  Cimon. 
Not  satisfied  with  driving  him  out  of  Greece,  he 
pursued  his  footsteps,  and  without  suffering  him 
to  take  breath,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  some  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  drew  over  others  to  the 
Qrecian  league;  insomuch  that  In  all  Asia,  from 
Ionia  to  Pamphylia,  there  was  not  a  Persian  stan< 
dard  to  be  seen.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  king's  fleets  and  armies  lay  upon  the  Pauipliy 
Uan  coast,  he  wanted  to  intimidate  them  In  such 
•  manner  that  they  should  never  more  venture 
beyond  the  Chelldonian  isles.  For  this  purpose 
he  set  sail  from  Cnidus  and  Triopium  witli  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  galleys,  which  Themistocles  had, 
in  their  first  construction,  made  light  and  fit  to 
tarn  with  tiie  utmost  agility.  Cimun  widened 
them,  and  joined  a  platform  to  tlie  deck  of  each, 
that  there  might  in  time  of  action  be  room  for  a 
greater  number  of  combatants.  When  he  arrived 
at  Phaselis,  which  was  inhabited  by  Greeks,  but 
would  neither  receive  his  fleet,  nor  revolt  from  the 
king,  he  ravaged  their  territories,  and  advanced  to 
•asauit  their  walls.  Hereupon,  the  Chians  who 
were  among  his  forces,  having  of  old  had  a  friend- 
■bip  for  the  people  of  Phaselis,  on  one  side  eudea- 
▼ored  to  pacify  Cimon,  and  on  Uie  other  addressed 
^emseives  to  the  townsmen,  by  letters  fastened 
to  arrows,  which  they  shot  over  the  walls.  At 
length  th«y  reconciled  tiie  two  parties;  the  condi- 
tions were,  that  the  Phaselitea  slieald  pay  down 
ton  toleuts,  and  should  follow  Cimou's  standard 
against  the  barbarians. 

Ephorus  says,  Tithraustea  commanded  the 
king's  fleet,  and  Pherendates  his  land  forces;  but 
Callislhenes  will  have  it,  that  Ariomandes  the  sou 
of  Gobryas  was  at  the  head  of  tiie  Persians.  He 
tells  us  farther,  that  lie  lay  at  anchor  In  the  river 
Vurymedon,  and  did  not  yet  choose  to  come  to  an 
engagement  with  the  Greeks,  because  he  expectod 


a  reinforcement  of  eighty  PhflBideian  ihlpa  from 
Cyprus.  On  the  other  hand,  Cimon  wanted  to 
prevent  that  junction,  and  therefore  sailed  with  • 
resolution  to  compel  the  Persians  to  fight,  if  the) 
declined  it  To  avoid  it,  they  pushed  up  the 
river.  But  when  Cimon  came  up,  they  attempted 
to  make  head  against  him  with  six  hundred  ships, 
according  to  Phanodemus,  or,  as  Ephorus  writes, 
with  thiee  hundred  and  fifty.  Thev  performed, 
however,  nothing  worthy  of  such  a  fleet,  but  pre- 
sently made  for  land.  The  foremost  got  on  shore^ 
and  escaped  the  army  which  was  drawn  up  tiard 
by.  The  Greelis  laid  hold  on  the  rest,  and  hand- 
led them  very  roughly,  as  well  as  their  ships.  A 
certain  proof  tliat  the  Persian  fleet  was  very  nu- 
merous, is,  that  though  many  in  all  probability 
got  away,  and  many  others  were  destroyed,  yet 
the  Athenians  took  no  leas  tlian  two  hundred 
vessela 

The  barbarian  land  forces  advanced  close  to  tho 
sea:  but  it  appeared  to  Cimon  an  arduous  under- 
taking to  make  good  his  landing  by  dint  of  sword* 
and  with  his  troops,  who  were  fatigued  with  tho 
late  action,  to  engage  those  that  were  quite  fresh 
and  many  times  their  number.  Notwithstanding 
this,  he  saw  the  courage  and  spirits  of  his  men 
elevated  with  their  late  victory,  and  that  they  weio 
very  desirous  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  Ho 
therefore  disembarked  his  heavy-armed  infantry, 
yet  warm  from  the  action.  They  rushed  forward 
with  loud  shouts,  and  the  Persians  stood  and  ro- 
ceived  them  with  a  good  countenance.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  bravest  and  roost  dis- 
tinguished among  tlie  Athenians  were  slain.  At 
last  with  much  difficulty  the  barbarians  were  put  to 
the  rout:  many  were  killed,  and  many  others  were 
taken,  together  with  their  pavilions,  full  of  all 
manner  of  rich  spoil. 

Thus  Cimon,  like  an  excellent  champion,  won 
two  prizes  in  one  day,  and  by  these  two  actions 
outdid  the  victory  of  Salamis  at  sea,  and  of  Pla- 
tasa  at  land.  He  added,  however,  a  new  trophy 
to  his  victories.  Upon  intelligence  that  the  eighty 
Phoenician  galleys,  which  were  not  in  the  battle. 
Were  arrived  at  Hydrus,*  he  steered  that  way  as 
fast  as  possible.  They  had  not  received  any  cer* 
tain  account  of  the  forces  to  whose  assistance  they 
were  going;  and  as  this  suspense  much  intimi- 
dated them,  they  were  easily  defeated,  with  tho 
loss  of  all  their  ships  and  most  of  their  men. 

These  events  so  humbled  the  king  of  Persia, 
that  he  came  Into  that  famous  i>eaoe,  which  limited 
him  to  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey ,t  on  horse- 
back, from  the  Grecian  sea;  and  by  which  he  en- 
gaged that  none  of  his  galleys  or  other  ships  of  war 
should  ever  come  within  the  Cyanean  and  Chell- 
donian isles.  Callislhenes,  indeed,  denies  that  tho 
king  agreed  to  these  conditions;  but  he  allows 
that  his  subsequent  behavior  was  equivalent  to 
such  an  agreement  For  his  fears,  consequent 
upon  the  defeat,  made  him  retire  so  far  from 
Greece,  that  Pericles  with  fifty  ships,  and  Ephial- 
tes  with  no  more  than  thirty,  sailed  beyond  tho 
Chelldonian  rocks  without  meeting  any  fleet  of 
the  barbarians.  However,  in  the  collection  of 
Athenian  decrees  made  by  Craterus,  there  Is  a 
copy  of  the  articles  of  this  peace,  which  are  in 


*  As  BO  nioh  plnee  u  Hjdnit  is  to  bs  found,  Lnbiam 
tMnki  wo  shoald  road  Sydra,  whioh  was  a  maritlnio  towa 
of  Cilioia.  Dacior  prowMoi  lo  road  Uydnusa,  whteh  was 
ono  of  tbo  Cyoladoi.  Boi  porhap*  Hjdnii  ii  only  a  eornip. 
lion  of  Cyprns;  for  Polvanui  (I.  i.)  tolls  as,  Cimon  sailed 
thiiber  immodiately  after  his  two-fold  victoir.  And  lio 
adds,  that  be  went  disfoisod  in  a  Porsiaa  dross,  wliioll 
must  be  with  a  view  to  take  in  tho  PlMaciciaa  fiUv** 
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alwIaDoe  the  Mme  aiwe hare  rslated  them.  We 
are  lold  aleo,  that  tlie  Atheniana  built  an  altar  to 
Peace  on  this  occuslon,  and  that  they  paid  parti- 
cular honors  to  Calllas  who  negotiated  the  treaty. 
80  much  was  raited  from  the  sale  of  the  spoils, 
that  beside  what  was  reserved  for  other  occttslous, 
the  people  had  money  euouffh  to  build  the  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  citadel.  Nay,  such  was  the 
treasure  this  expedition  afforded,  that  by  it  were 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  long  walls  called  Legs; 
they  were  not  finished  indeed  until  some  time 
after.  And  as  the  place  where  they  were  to  be 
erected  was  marshy  and  full  of  water,  Cimon  at 
his  own  expense  had  the  bottom  Hecured  by  ram- 
ming down  large  stones  and  binding  them  with 
gravel.  He  too,  first  adorned  the  city  with  those 
elegant  and  noble  places  for  exercise  and  disputa- 
tion; which  a  little  after  came  to  be  so  much  ad- 
mired. He  planted  the  forum  with  plane  trees: 
and  whereas  the  academy  before  was  a  dry  and 
unsightly  plat,  he  brought  wuter  to  it,  and  shel- 
tered it  with  groves,  so  that  it  abounded  with  clean 
alleys  and  shady  walks. 

By  this  time  the  Persians  refused  to  evacuate 
the  Cbersonesus;  and,  instead  of  that,  called  down 
the  Thraciaus  to  their  assistance.  Cimon  set  out 
against  them  from  Athens  with  a  very  few  galleys, 
and  as  they  looked  upon  him  with  contempt  on 
that  account,  he  attacked  them,  and  wiih  four 
diips  only,  took  thirteen  of  tlieirs.  Thus  he  ex- 
pelled the  Persians,  and  beat  the  Thracians  too; 
oy  which  success  he  reduced  the  whole  Chersone- 
aus  to  the  obedience  of  Athens.  After  this,  he 
defeated  at  sea  the  Thasians,  who  had  revolted 
from  the  Athenians,  took  (hree-and- thirty  of  their 
ships,  and  stormed  tlieir  town.  The  gold  mines 
which  were  in  the  neighboring  continent  he  se- 
cured to  his  countrymen,  together  with  the  whole 
Thasian  territories. 

From  thence  there  was  an  easy  opening  to  in- 
vade Macedonia,  and  possibly  to  conquer  great 
part  of  it;  and  as  he  neglected  the  opportunity,  it 
was  thought  to  be  owing  to  the  presents  which 
king  Alexander  made  him.  His  enemies,  there- 
fore, impeached  him  for  it,  and  brought  him  to  his 
trial.  In  his  defense,  he  thus  addressed  his  judges 
— "I  have  no  connection  with  rich  lonians  or 
Thessaliaas,  whom  other  generals  have  applied  to, 
in  hopes  of  receiving  compliments  and  treasures 
from  them.  My  attachment  is  to  the  Macedoni- 
ans,* whose  frugality  and  sobriety  I  honor  and 
Imitate;  things  preferable  with  me  to  all  the  wealth 
In  the  world.  I  love  indeed  to  enrich  my  country 
at  the  expense  of  its  ecemies."  Sleeimbrotus, 
who  mentions  this  trial,  says  Elpinice  waited  on 
Pericles  at  his  own  house,  to  entreat  that  he  would 
behave  with  some  lenity  to  her  brother:  for  Peri- 
cles was  the  most  vehement  accuser  he  had.  At 
present,  he  only  said,  «You  are  old,  Elpinice, 
much  too  old  to  transact  such  business  as  tliis.'* 
However,  when  the  cause  came  on,  he  was  favor- 
able enough  to  Cimon,  and  rose  up  only  once  to 
■peak  during  the  whole  impeachment,  and  then 
be  did  it  in  a  slight  manner.  Cimon  therefore 
was  honorably  acquitted. 

As  to  the  rest  of  bis  administration,  he  opposed 
and  restrained  the  people  who  were  Invading  the 
province  of  the  nobility,  and  wanted  to  appropri- 
ate tlie  direction  of  everything  to  themselves,    but 


*  TIm  msnucripu  in  (eaeral  liare  LseadBmoniaot;  sad 
Ihst  is  probably  the  trae  readinf .  For  Cimon  it  well  known 
•o  bav«  liad  a  itfonf  atUchmont  to  that  peoplo.  Beiide, 
Ibe  Maccdoniant  woro  not  a  sober  people.  Ai  to  what 
•one  omccs  that  it  is  strance  he  shoald  make  no  mention 
•r  the  Macedonians,  when  be  was  aeensed  of  bein«  bribed 
ij  them;  the  answer  is  easv,  we  are  not  etrtain  that  Pia- 
•aaoii  has  girea  at  all  Ciaoa^s  deCiBMu 


when  he  was  gone  oat  upon  a  new  expedition,  tliay 
broke  out  again,  and  overturning  the  constltutiont 
and  most  sacred  customs  of  their  countrv,  at  tha 
instigation  of  Ephialtes,  they  took  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Areopagus  those  causes  that  used  to  coma 
before  it,  and  left  it  the  cognizance  of  but  very 
few.  Thus,  by  bringing  all  matters  before  them- 
selves, they  made  the  govenimeut  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy. And  this  tlie^  did  with  the  concurrence 
of  Pericles,  who  by  this  time  had  grown  very 
powerful,  and  had  espoused  their  party.  It  was 
with  great  indignation  that  Cimon  found,  at  hla 
return,  the  dignity  of  that  high  court  insulted; 
and  he  set  himself  to  restore  its  jurisdiction,  and 
to  revive  such  an  aristocracy  as  had  obtained  un- 
der Clit^thenes.  Upon  this,  his  adversaries  raised 
a  great  clamor,  and  exasperated  the  people  against 
him,  not  forgetting  those  stories  about  his  sister, 
and  his  own  attachment  to  the  Lacedsmonians* 
Hence  those  verses  of  Eupolls  about  Cimon: — 

He*s  not  a  villain,  bat  a  debanchee, 
VVhote  eareless  heart  is  lost  on  wine  and  womea. 
The  lime  has  been,  he  slept  in  Lacedsmon, 
And  left  poor  Elpinice  here  alone. 

But  if  with  all  his  negligence  and  love  of  wine,  lia 
took  so  munv  cities,  and  gained  so  many  victoriea, 
it  is  plain  that  if  he  hacT  been  a  sober  man  and 
attentive  to  business,  none  of  tlie  Greeks,  eitlier 
before  or  after  him,  could  have  exceeded  him  in 
great  and  glorious  actions. 

From  his  first  setting  out  in  life,  he  had  an  atp 
tachment  to  the  Lacedemonians.  According  to 
Stesinibrotus,  he  called  one  of  the  twins  he  had 
by  a  Ciitoulan  woman,  Lacedssmonius,  and  the 
other  Eleus;  and  Pericles  often  took  occasion  to 
reproach  them  with  their  mean  descent  by  their 
mother's  side.  ButDiodorus  the  geographer  writes, 
that  he  had  both  these  sons,  and  a  third  named 
Thessalus,  by  Isodice,  daughter  to  Euryptolemus, 
the  son  of  Megacles. 

The  Spartans  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pro- 
motion of  Cimon.  Being  declared  enemies  to 
Themistocles,  they  much  rather  chose  to  adhere  te 
Cimon,  though  but  a  young  man,  at  the  head  of 
affairs  In  Athens.  The  Atlieuians,  too,  at  first  nw 
this  with  pleasure,  because  they  reaped  great  ad- 
vantage from  the  regard  which  the  Spartans  had 
for  Cimon.  When  they  began  to  take  the  lead 
among  the  allies,  and  were  gaining  the  chief  dl» 
rection  of  all  the  business  of  the  league,  it  was  no 
uneasiness  to  them  to  see  tlie  honor  and  esteem  lie 
was  held  in.  Indeed,  Cimon  was  the  man  they 
pitched  upon  for  transacting  that  business,  on  ac- 
count of  his  humane  behavior  to  the  allies,  and 
his  interest  with  the  Lacedemonians.  Bi^t  when 
they  were  beeome  great  and  powerful,  it  gave  them 
pain  to  see  Cimon  still  adoring  the  Spartans.  For 
tie  was  always  magnifying  that  people  at  their 
expense;  and  particularly,  as  Stasimhrotus  tells 
us,  when  he  had  any  iault  to  find  with  them,  he 
used  to  say,  **  The  Lacedemonians  would  not  have 
done  so."  On  this  account  his  countrymen  bega 
to  envy  and  to  liate  him. 

They  had,  however,  a  still  heavier  complaint 
against  him,  which  took  its  rise  ss  follows:  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archidamus,  the  son 
of  2^uxidamus,  there  happened  the  greatest  earthp 
quake  at  Sparta  tliat  ever  was  heard  of.  The 
ground  in  many  parts  of  Laconla  was  cleft  asun- 
der; Mount  Taygetus  felt  the  shock,  and  its  ridgea 
were  torn  off;  the  whole  city  was  dismantled,  ea- 
cept  five  houses.  The  young  men  and  boys  wars 
exercising  in  the  portico,'and  it  is  said  that  a  little 
before  the  earthquake  a  hare  crossed  the  place, 
upon  which  the  young  men,  naked  and  anointed 
BM  they  were,  ran  oat  in  sport  after  it  The  bnlU- 
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eenary  or  his  friendt**  **  My  friend,  undoabtedly,'* 
•aid  the  barbarian.  "Go  then,"  aaid  Clmou,  •< and 
take  these  things  back  with  yon;  for  if  I  be  your 
friend*  yoar  money  will  be  mine  whenever  I  haTe 
oecasiou  for  it'* 

About  this  time,  the  allies,  though  they  paid 
their  contributions,  began  to  scruple  the  furnish- 
ing of  ships  and  men.  They  wanted  to  bid  adieu 
to  the  troubles  of  war,  and  to  till  the  ground  in 
%ni«t  and  tranquillity,  particuiariy  as  the  barbari- 
ans kept  at  home,  and  gare  them  no  disturbance. 
The  oilier  Athenian  ffenerals  took  erery  method 
t6  compel  them  to  make  good  their  quota,  and  by 
prosecutions  and  fines  rendered  the  Athenian 
government  opprenive  and  invidious.  But  Cimon 
took  a  different  course  when  he  had  the  com- 
mand. He  used  no  compulsion  to  any  Grecian; 
he  took  money  and  ships  unmanned  of  such  as 
did  not  choose  to  serve  in  person;  and  thus  suf- 
fered them  to  be  led  by  the  charms  of  ease  to 
domestic  employment,  to  husbandry  and  manufac- 
tures: so  that,  of  a  warlike  people,  they  became, 
through  an  inglorious  attachment  to  luxury  and 
pleasure,  quite  unfit  for  anything  in  the  military 
departnieuL  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  all  the 
Atlienians  in  tlieir  turns  serve  on  board  his  ships, 
and  kept  them  in  continual  exercise.  By  these 
means  he  extended  tlie  Athenian  dominion  over 
the  allies,  who  were  all  the  while  paying  him  for 
It  The  Athenians  were  always  upon  one  expe- 
dition or  other;  had  their  weapons  forever  in  their 
hands,  and  were  trained  up  to  every  fatigue  of 
•ervice;  hence  it  was  that  the  allies  learned  to  fear 
•nd  flatter  them,  and  instead  of  being  their  fellow- 
•oldien  as  formerly,  insen^bly  became  their  tri- 
hataries  and  subjects. 

Add  to  this,  that  no  man  humbled  the  pride  and 
trrogance  of  the  sreat  king  more  than  Cimon. 
Not  satisfied  with  driving  him  out  of  Greece,  he 
pursued  his  footsteps,  and  without  suffering  him 
to  take  breath,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  some  part 
of  his  dominions,  and  drew  over  others  to  the 
Grecian  league;  insomuch  that  in  all  Asia,  from 
Ionia  to  Pamphylia,  there  was  not  a  Persian  stan- 
dard to  be  seen.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that 
the  king's  fleets  and  armies  lay  upon  the  Painphy- 
Iftan  coast,  he  wanted  to  intimidate  them  in  such 
•  manner  that  they  should  never  more  venture 
beyond  the  Chelidonlan  isles.  For  this  purpose 
he  set  sail  from  Cnidus  and  Triopium  with  a  fleet 
of  two  hundred  galleys,  which  Themistocles  had, 
in  their  first  construction,  made  light  and  fit  to 
tarn  with  the  utmost  agility.  Cimun  widened 
them,  and  joined  a  platform  to  the  deck  of  each, 
tliat  there  might  in  time  of  action  be  room  for  a 
greater  number  of  combatants.  When  he  arrived 
at  Phaseiis,  which  was  inhabited  by  Greeks,  but 
would  neitlier  receive  his  fleet,  nor  revolt  from  the 
king,  he  ravaged  their  territories,  and  advanced  to 
assault  their  walls.  Hereupon,  the  Chians  who 
were  among  his  forces,  having  of  old  had  a  friend- 
ship for  the  people  of  PhaselU,  on  one  side  endea- 
vored to  pacify  Cimon,  and  on  Uie  otiier  addressed 
tliemselves  to  the  townsmen,  by  lettera  fastened 
to  arrows,  which  they  shot  over  the  walls.  At 
length  they  reconciled  the  two  parties;  the  condi- 
tions were,  that  the  Phaselites  should  pay  down 
ten  Ulents,  and  should  follow  Cimon's  standard 
against  the  barbarians. 

Ephorus  says,  Tithraustes  commanded  the 
king's  fleet,  and  Pherendates  his  land  forces;  but 
Callislhenes  will  have  it,  that  Ariomandes  the  son 
of  Gobryas  was  at  the  head  of  the  Penians.  He 
tells  us  farther,  that  he  lay  at  anchor  in  the  river 
^urymedon,  and  did  not  yet  choose  to  come  to  an 
engagement  witli  the  Greeks,  because  he  expected 


a  reiaforeeroant  of  eighty  FhoB^ctaii  ships  frs< 
Cyprus.  On  the  other  hand,  Cimon  wasted  ti 
prevent  that  junction,  and  therefore  sailed  with  i 
resolution  to  compel  the  Persians  to  fight,  if  the) 
declined  it  To  avoid  it,  they  pushed  up  tin 
river.  But  when  Cimon  came  ap,  they  attempted 
to  make  liead  against  him  with  six  hundred  siiips, 
according  to  Phanodemus,  or,  as  Ephorus  writes, 
with  tliree  hundred  and  fifty.  Thev  performed, 
however,  nothing  worthy  of  each  a  fleet,  but  pre- 
sently made  for  land.  The  foremost  got  on  shores 
and  escaped  the  army  which  was  drawn  op  hard 
by.  The  Greeks  lain  hold  on  the  rest,  and  hand- 
led them  very  roughly,  as  well  as  their  ships.  A 
certain  proof  that  the  Peraian  fleet  was  very  nn- 
merous,  it,  that  though  many  in  all  prebability 
got  away,  and  many  othera  were  destroyed,  yet 
the  Athenians  took  no  less  than  two  hnndred 
vessels. 

The  barbarian  land  forces  advanced  close  to  the 
sea:  but  it  appeared  to  Cimon  an  arduous  under- 
taking to  make  good  his  landing  by  dint  of  sword, 
and  with  his  troops,  who  were  fatigued  with  the 
late  action,  to  engage  those  that  were  quite  (nA 
and  many  times  their  number.  Notwithstandiog 
this,  he  saw  the  courage  and  spirits  of  tUs  men 
elevated  with  their  late  victory,  and  that  they  weis 
very  desirous  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  Re 
therefore  disembarked  his  heavy-armed  in&ntry, 
yet  warm  from  the  action.  They  rushed  forward 
with  loud  shouts,  and  the  Persians  stood  sad  re- 
ceived them  with  a  good  countenance.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  bravest  and  roost  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Atlienians  were  slain.  At 
last  with  much  difficulty  the  barbarians  were  pat  to 
the  rout:  many  were  killed,  and  many  others  wen 
taken,  together  with  their  pavilions,  full  of  all 
manner  of  rich  spoil. 

Thus  Cimon,  like  an  excellent  champion,  won 
two  prizes  in  one  day,  and  by  these  two  acUoni 
outdid  the  victory  of  Salamis  at  sea,  and  of  Pia- 
tea  at  land.  He  added,  however,  a  new  trophy 
to  his  victories.  Upon  intelligence  that  the  eighty 
Phoenician  galleys,  which  were  not  in  the  battle, 
Were  arrived  at  Hydrua,*  he  steered  that  way  as 
fast  as  possible.  They  had  not  received  any  cer^ 
tain  account  of  the  forces  to  whose  assistance  they 
were  going;  and  as  tiiis  suspense  much  intimi- 
dsted  them,  they  were  easily  defeated,  with  the 
loss  of  all  their  ships  aud  most  of  their  men. 

These  events  so  humbled  the  king  of  Peni^, 
that  he  came  into  that  famous  peace,  which  limited 
him  to  the  distance  of  a  day's  journey ,t  on  horse- 
back, from  the  Grecian  sea;  aud  by  which  be  en- 
gaged that  nono  of  his  galleys  or  other  ships  of  war 
should  ever  come  within  tlie  Cyanean  and  Cheli- 
donian  isjes.  Callislhenes,  indeed,  denies  that  the 
king  agreed  to  these  conditions;  bat  he  allows 
that  his  subsequent  behavior  was  equivalent  to 
such  an  agreement  For  his  fears,  consequent 
upon  the  defeat,  made  him  retire  so  far  from 
Greece,  that  Pericles  with  fifty  ships,  and  Epbial- 
tes  with  no  more  than  thirty,  sailed  beyond  tJio 
Chelidonlan  rocks  without  meeting  any  fleet  of 
the  barbarians.  However,  in  the  collection  of 
Athenian  decrees  made  by  Creterus,  there  is  a 
copy  of  the  articles  of  this  peace,  which  are  ii 


•  As  no  iiich  plaes  •m  Hydrat  !i  to  be  fooadi  L«Wa« 
thinki  W9  shoald  read  Bjdrs,  which  was  a  maritin*  tow| 
of  Cilicia.    Dacier  proMMas  to  raad  Uydi  ''''^  '" 

It.    Batp€  • 


tioa  of  Cyprnt;  for  PoUanui  (1.  i.)  lelU  at,  Cimoa  laiW 
thither  immediately  alter  hit  two-fold  TictofT.  ^"{' 'f 
add*,  that  he  went  disguised  ia  a  Persian  di««»i  ^bM 


must  be  with  a  view  to  take  in  the 
t  Foot  bn&drad  furlongs. 


»|all«y«. 
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■iMlBBoe  tbe  nme  as  we  bare  niated  them.  We 
are  told  bIbo,  that  tlie  Atheniajia  built  an  altar  to 
Pettce  on  this  occasion,  and  that  they  paid  parti- 
cnlar  honors  to  Callina  who  negotiated  the  treaty. 
80  Dinch  was  raiaed  from  the  sale  of  the  spoils, 
that  beside  what  was  reserved  for  other  occttsioiis, 
the  people  had  money  enough  to  build  the  wall  on 
the  south  side  of  the  citadel.  Nay,  such  was  the 
treasure  this  expedition  afforded,  that  by  it  were 
laid  tlie  foundation  of  the  long  walls  called  Legs; 
they  were  not  finished  indeed  until  some  time 
after.  And  as  the  place  where  they  were  to  be 
erected  was  marshy  and  full  of  water,  Cimon  at 
his  own  expense  had  the  bottom  stecured  by  mm- 
miag  down  large  stones  and  binding  them  with 
gravel.  He  too,  first  adorned  the  city  with  those 
elegant  and  noble  places  for  exercise  and  disputa- 
tion; which  a  litUe  after  came  to  be  so  much  ad- 
mired. He  planted  the  forum  with  plane  trees: 
and  wrhereas  the  academy  before  was  a  dry  and 
ansi^htly  plat,  he  brought  water  to  it,  and  shel- 
tered It  with  groves,  so  that  it  abounded  with  clean 
aliey-s  and  shady  walks. 

By  this  time  the  Persians  refused  to  evacuate 
the  Cbersooesus;  and,  instead  of  that,  called  down 
tiie  Thracians  to  their  assistance.     Cimon  set  out 
against  tiiem  from  Athens  with  a  very  few  galleys, 
and  as  they  looked  upon  him  with  contempt  on 
that   account,  he  atUcked  them,  and  with  four 
ahipe  only,  took  thirteen  of  theirs.    Thus  he  ex- 
pelled ttie  Persians,  and  beat  the  Thracians  too; 
oy  which  success  he  reduced  the  whole  Chersoue- 
Btts  to  the   obedience  of  Atliens.     After  this,  he 
defeated  at  sea  the  Thasians,  who  had  revolted 
frocn  tlie  Atlienians,  took  ftiree-and- thirty  of  tlieir 
ships,  and  stormed  tlieir  town.     The  gold  mines 
which  were  in  the  neighboring  continent  he  se- 
cured to  his  countrymen,  together  with  the  whole 
Thasian  territories. 

From  thence  there  was  an  easy  opening  to  in- 
vade Macedonia,  and  possibly  to  conquer  great 
part  of  it;  and  as  he  neglected  the  opportunity,  it 
was  tbou^t  to  be  owing  to  the  presents  which 
king  Alexander  made  him.  His  enemies,  there- 
fore, impeached  him  for  it,  and  brought  him  to  his 
trial.  In  his  defense,  he  thus  addressed  his  judges 
— "I  have  no  connection  with  rich  lonians  or 
Thessalians,  whom  other  generals  have  applied  to, 
in  hopes  of  receiving  compliments  and  treasures 
from  them.  My  attachment  is  to  the  Macedoni- 
ans,* whose  frugality  and  sobriety  I  honor  and 
imitate;  things  preferable  with  me  to  all  the  wealth 
In  the  world.  I  love  indeed  to  enrich  my  country 
at  the  expense  of  its  ecemies.*'  Sleslmbrotus, 
who  mentions  this  trial,  says  Elpinice  waited  on 
Pericles  at  his  own  house,  to  entreat  that  he  would 
behave  with  some  lenity  to  her  brother:  for  Peri- 
des  was  the  most  vehement  accuser  he  had.  At 
present,  he  only  said,  *'You  are  old,  Elpinice, 
much  too  old  to  transact  such  business  as  Uiis.'* 
However,  when  the  cause  came  on,  he  was  favor- 
able enough  to  Cimon,  and  rose  up  only  once  to 
speak  during  the  whole  impeachment,  and  then 
be  did  It  in  a  slight  manner.  Cimon  therefore 
was  honorably  acquitted. 

As  to  the  rest  of  his  administration,  ho  opposed 
and  restrained  the  people  who  were  invading  the 
province  of  the  nobility,  and  wanted  to  appropri- 
ate the  direction  of  everytlilng  to  themselves.    ^" 


But 


'  Tbe  mmanieripti  in  general  hare  Lacedamonlaot;  and 
that  it  proiMibiy  tiie  tnie  readinf.  For  Cimon  i«  well  known 
•o  bare  had  a  •uoof  atucbment  to  that  people.  Beiide, 
the  Macedonians  were  not  a  sober  people.  As  to  what 
•one  omees  ihst  it  is  straaae  he  shoaM  make  no  mention 
ef  the  Macedonians,  when  be  was  acensed  of  beinc  bribed 
fcf  tbesi;  tlie  answer  is  easy,  we  are  sot  eenain  taat  Pln- 
ttMh  IMS  givea  u  all  CiooaS 


when  he  was  gone  out  apou  a  new  expedition,  they 
broke  out  again,  and  overturning  the  constitutlont 
and  most  sacred  customs  of  their  countrv,  at  the 
instifration  of  Ephialtes,  they  took  from  the  coun- 
cil of  Areopagus  those  causes  Uiat  used  to  come 
before  it,  and  left  it  the  cognizance  of  but  very 
few.  Thus,  by  bringing  all  matters  before  them- 
selves, tiiey  macie  the  government  a  perfect  de- 
mocracy. And  this  tliey  did  with  the  concurrence 
of  Pericles,  who  by  this  time  had  grown  very 
powerful,  and  had  espoused  their  party.  It  was 
with  great  Indignation  that  Cimon  found,  at  his 
return,  the  dignity  of  that  high  court  insulted; 
and  he  set  himself  to  restore  its  jurisdiction,  and 
te  revive  such  an  aristocracy  as  had  obtained  un- 
der Cli^thenes.  Upon  this,  his  adversaries  raised 
a  great  clamor,  and  exasperated  the  people  against 
him,  not  forge ttiug  those  stories  about  his  sister, 
and  bis  own  attachment  to  the  Lacedsmoniaju. 
Hence  those  verses  of  Eupolis  about  Cimon:-— 

He*s  not  a  villain,  bat  a  debanchee, 
Who«e  careless  heart  is  lost  on  wine  and  women. 
The  time  has  been,  he  slept  in  Laeednnon, 
And  left  poor  Elpinice  here  alone. 

But  if  with  all  his  negligence  and  love  of  wine,  he 
took  so  manv  cities,  and  gained  so  many  victories, 
it  is  plain  that  if  he  had  been  a  sober  man  and 
attentive  to  business,  none  of  the  Greeks,  either 
before  or  after  him,  could  have  exceeded  him  in 
great  and  glorious  actions. 

From  his  first  setting  out  in  life,  he  had  an  atp 
tachment  to  the  Lacediemonians.  According  to 
Stesiuibrotus,  he  called  one  of  the  twins  he  had 
by  a  Ciitouian  woman,  Lacediemonius,  and  tiie 
other  Eleus;  and  Pericles  often  took  occasion  to 
reproach  them  with  their  mean  descent  by  their 
mother's  side.  But  Diodorus  the  geographer  writes, 
that  he  had  both  these  sons,  and  a  third  named 
Thessalus,  by  Isodice,  daughter  to  Euryptolemus, 
the  son  of  Megades. 

The  Spartans  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  pro- 
motion of  Cimon.  Being  declared  enemies  te 
Themistocles,  they  much  rather  chose  to  adhere  to 
Cimon,  though  hot  a  young  man,  at  tlie  head  of 
afikirs  in  Athens.  The  Atlienians,  too,  at  first  saw 
this  with  pleasure,  because  they  reaped  great  ad- 
vantage from  tiie  regard  which  the  Spartans  had 
for  Cimon.  When  they  began  to  take  the  lead 
among  the  allies,  and  were  gaining  the  chief  dl* 
rection  of  all  the  business  of  the  league,  it  was  no 
uneasiness  to  them  to  see  the  honor  and  esteem  he 
was  held  in.  Indeed,  Cimon  was  the  man  they 
pitched  upon  for  transacting  that  business,  on  ac- 
count of  his  humane  behavior  to  the  allies,  and 
his  interest  with  the  Lacedemonians.  Bt^t  when 
they  were  become  great  and  powerful,  it  gave  them 

Eaiu  to  see  Cimon  still  adorin?  the  Spartans.  For 
0  was  always  magnifying  Uiat  people  at  their 
expense;  and  particularly,  as  Stesimbrotus  tella 
us,  when  he  had  any  fault  to  find  with  them,  he 
used  to  say,  <*  The  LacedsBmonians  would  not  have 
done  so."  On  this  sccount  his  countrymen  bega 
to  envy  and  to  hate  him. 

They  had,  however,  a  still  heavier  complaint 
against  him,  which  took  its  rise  as  follows:  In  the 
fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Archldamus,  the  son 
of  Zeuxidamus,  there  happened  the  greatest  earthp 
quake  at  Sparta  tiiat  ever  was  heard  of.  The 
ground  in  many  parts  of  Laconia  was  cleft  asun- 
der; Mount  Taygetus  felt  the  shock,  and  its  ridges 
were  torn  off;  the  whole  city  was  dismantled,  es- 
oept  five  houses.  The  young  men  and  boys  weie 
exercising  in  the  portico/and  It  is  said  that  a  little 
before  the  earthquake  a  hare  crossed  the  place, 
upon  which  the  young  men,  naked  and  anointed 
as  they  weie»  ran  oat  in  sport  after  it  The  build- 


PLUTARCH*8   LIVES. 


Af  Ml  spm  Hm  Vtjw  thai  miMlmd,  mai  deitroT- 
•d  thea  iiltofethw.  Their  monttment  !•  still  eJl- 
•d  from  that  eroat,  Sianwtla. 

ArchidamiM»  amidst  the  proMnt  danger,  per-! 
eelred  aaother  that  was  likely  to  eocnei  and,  as 
|m  saw  the  people  busy  in  endeavoring  to  sa?e 
their  most  Taluable  moTaUes,  he  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  give  the  alarm,  as  if  some  enemy 
were  ready  to  fall  upon  them,  that  ,they  might 
repair  to  him  hnmediately  with  their  weapons  In 
their  hands.  This  was  the  only  thing  which  at 
this  crisis  saved  SparU.  For  the  Helots  flocked 
togetlier  on  all  sides  from  the  fields  to  dispatch 
sach  as  had  escaped  the  earthquakes,  bat  finding 
them  armed  and  In  good  order,  they  returned  to 
their  villages,  and  oeclared  open  war.  At  the 
same  time  tkey  persuaded  some  of  their  neighbors, 
among  whom  were  the  Messenians,  to  join  tliem 
•gainst  Sparla. 

In  this  great  distres  the  Laeedsmonlans  sent 
Periclidas  to  Athens,  to  beg  for  succors.  Aristo- 
phanes,* in  his  comic  way,  says,  '*  There  was  an 
eztraoidinary  contrast  between  his  pale  face  and 
his  red  robe,  as  he  sat  a  suppliant  at  the  altars,  and 
asked  us  for  troops."  Ephialtes  strongly  opposed 
and  protested  against  giving  any  assistance  to  re- 
establish  a  city  which  was  rival  to  their  own,  in- 
sisting that  tliey  ought  rather  to  sufller  the  pride 
of  Sparta  to  be  trodden  under  foot  Cimon,  howev- 
er, as  Critias  tells  us,  preferred  the  relief  of  Sparta 
to  the  enlargement  of  the  Athenian  power,  and 
persuaded  the  people  to  march  with  a  great  army 
to  its  aid.  Ion  mentions  the  words  which  had  the 
most  eiTect  Bjpen  them:  he  desired  them,  it  seems, 
*'  Not  to  suffer  Greece  to  be  maimed,  nor  to  de- 
prive tlieir  own  dty  of  its  companion." 

When  he  returned  from  assisting  the  Laceda- 
monians,  he  marched  with  his  army  tlirough  Co- 
rinth. Lachartus  complained  in  high  terms  of 
his  bringing  iu  his  troops  without  permission  of 
the  citizens:  "  For,"  said  he,  •«  when  we  knock  at 
another  man*sdoor,  we  do  not  eater  without  leave 
from  the  master."  *<But  you,  Lachartus,"  an- 
swered CImon,  *<  did  not  knock  at  the  gates  of 
Cleone  and  Megara,  but  broke  them  in  pieces, 
and  forced  your  way  In,  upon  this  principle,  that 
nothinf  should  be  shut  against  the  strong."  With 
this  bokluess  and  propriety  too  did  he  speak  to  the 
Corinthian,  and  then  pursued  his  march. 

After  this,  the  Spartans  called  in  the  Athenians 
a  sscond  time  agaioat  the  Messenians  and  Helots 
In  Ithomcf  Bat  when  tliey  were  arrived,  they 
were  mors  afraid  of  their  spirit  of  enterprise  than 
of  the  enemy,  and  therefore,  of  all  their  allieir 
aent  them  only  back  again,  as  persons  suspected 
of  some  dlshonoiable  design.  They  returned  full 
«f  resentment,  of  course,^  and  now  openly  de- 
•laied  themselves  against  the  partisans  of  the  La- 
cedcemoBiana,  and  particularly  against  Cimon.  In 
consequence  of  this,  upon  a  sti^t  pretense,  they 
banished  him  for  ten  years,  which  is  the  term  the 
ostracism  extends  to. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Laeedsmonians,  in  their 
return  from  an  expedition  in  which  they  had  de- 
livered I^lphl  irom  the  Phocians,  encamped  at' 
Tengara.  The  Athenians  came  to  give  them  bat- 
tle. On  this  occasion  Cimon  appeared  in  arms 
among  those  of  his  own  tribe,  which  was  that  of 
Oeneis,  to  fight  for  his  country  against  th«  Lace- 
demonians. When  the  council  of  five  hundred 
heard  of  it,  they  were  afraid  that  his  enemies 

«  Ljtlstmu,  1. 1140. 

f  The  BpartaDi  were  not  ikilled  In  liegei. 

%  Tli«  AthenianB,  id  reientBieiit  of  thic  affront,  biolio  the 
allUaco  witk  Sparta,  aad  joinod  im  ooafedonoj  irith  Um 
Ailivea.    Tktifd^  L  i. 


wonld  raisa  a  clamor  agaimt  him,  as  if  he  wia 
only  come  to  throw  things  in  confusion,  and  to 
bring  the  Lacedssmonians  into  Athens,  and  thsr^ 
fore  forbade  the  generals  to  racelTO  him.  Cimoa* 
upon  this  retired,  after  he  had  desired  Eothippu 
the  Anaphlystian,  and  the  remt  of  his  friends,  who 
were  most  censured  as  partiaans  of  Sparta,  ts 
exert  themselves  gloriously  agaf  nst  the  enemy,  and 
by  their  behavior  to  wipe  off  the  aspersion. 

These  brave  men,  in  number  abont  a  hundred, 
took  Clmon*s  armor  (aa  a  sacred  pledge)  into  tfas 
midst  of  their  little  band,  formed  themselves  into 
a  close  body,  and  fought,  until  they  all  fell,  with 
the  greatest  ardor  imaginable.  The  Athenitns 
regretted  them  exceedinglj,  and  repented  of  the 
unjust  censures  they  had  fixed  upon  them.  Their 
resentment  against  Cimon,  toOt  soon  abated,  partly 
from  the  remembrance  of  his  past  services,  and 
partly  from  tiie  difficulties  they  lay  under  at  the 
present  juncture  They  were  beaten  in  the  great 
battle  fought  at  Tanagra,  and  Ihej  erpected  an- 
other army  would  come  ac^inst  them  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  next  spring,  nence  it  was,  that  tfaey 
recalled  Cimon  from  banishment,  and  Peric/es 
himself  was  the  first  to  propose  it  With  so  much 
candor  were  differences  managed  then,  so  moderate 
the  resentments  of  men,  and  ao  eaaily  laid  dowo, 
where  the  public  good  required  it!  Ambiiioo  it- 
self, the  strongest  of  all  passions,  yielded  to  the 
interests  and  necessities  of  the  coantiy! 

Cimon,  soon  after  his  return,  put  an  end  to  tlis 
war,  and  reconciled  the  two  cities.  After  the 
peace  was  made,  he  saw  the  Athenians  coo/d  not 
sit  down  quietly,  but  still  wanted  to  be  In  motiOBt 
and  to  aggrandize  thexhselves  by  new  expeditiona 
To  prevent  their  exciting  further  trsttbies  in 
Greece,  and  giving  a  handle  for  intestine  wan^ 
and  heavy  complaints  of  the  allies  against  Athens, 
on  account  of  their  formidable  fleets  traversfnf 
the  seas  about  the  islands  and  around  Peloponne^ 
stts,  he  fitted  out  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  ts 
carry  war  into  Egypt  and  Cyprus.*  This  be 
thought  would  answer  two  intentions;  it  would 
accustom  the  Athenians  to  conflicts  with  the  bsr> 
barians,  and  it  would  improve  their  sobstaoee  'a 
an  honorable  manner,  by  bringing  tlie  rich  spoihi 
of  their  natural  enemies  into  Greece. 

When  all  was  now  ready,  and  the  army  oa  tht 
point  of  embai^infr,  Cimon  had  this  dream.  Ad 
angry  bitch  seemed  to  bay  at  him,  and  something 
between  barking  and  a  human  voice,  to  attw 


•  Tbo  hlatorr  of  the  fint  npoditieB  b  tkia.  WMbCI- 
moB  was  amploTed  la  bit  ontoipriao  afaiMtC7|ira«,lBaf«, 
kin{  of  Libya,  having  broDflit  tbo  fraateat  part  of  Ia«w 
EfTpt  to  ravolt  from  ArUzarxos,  eallod  in  th«  Aibraiaaiti 
asfltti  him  to  conploto  bia  eoaqaocl.  Heroapoa,  tka  Atk*> 
Diaoi  qnilted  Cypraa,  and  aailad  iato  EgTpt.  Tbay  ■■« 
thrmtolvai  naiten  or  tbo  Si\9,  and,  attackiag  Maaphtei 
•oisad  two  of  tba  ootwoits,  and  attemptad  the  toifd,  oalM 
the  wAitr  wall.  B«t  the  ospeditkni  jwovod  vorr  aaftnaBM*. 
Aitaxona*  sent  Mogabyxas  with  a  powofnil  aray  i>*> 
Egypt.  Hodefoated  th«  rebels,  and  the  Libyaas  ibeir  as- 
sociates, drove  the  Greeks  fron  Memphis,  sbat  lb««  aptt 
the  island  of  Prospitis  eighteen  months,  and  at  Isit  fined 
them  to  sarronder.  They  almoet  aJl  porisbod  ia  that  wm, 
which  lasted  six  years.  Inaina,  ia  TMlatioe  of  the  paMa 
faith,  was  eraoiliea. 

The  Hecond  expedition  was  undertaken  a  few  yesn  *»*'> 
and  was  not  more  soccessfni.  The  Athenians  weat  sgtiasi 
Cypma  with  two  hundred  galleys.  While  they  weie  be- 
sieging  Citivin  there,  Amyrtsna  the  Saite  a|iplied  te  thea 
for  succors  in  Egypt,  and  Cimon  sent  him  sixty  of  "'0\ 
leys.  iSome  say  he  went  with  them  himself;  othcri,  thai 
be  continued  before  Citinm.  But  nothing  of  ■oiaeatwu 
transacted  at  this  time  to  the  prejndioe  of  the  fvuiu  n 
ISgypt.  However,  In  the  tenth  year  of  Darios  ^'^'^ 
Amyri»os  issued  from  the  fens,  and,  being  Joiasd  9jw 
the  Egyptians,  drove  the  Persians  o.u  of  the  kiagdoarfw 
became  king  of  Um  wheko  oonatxv     TiMyd.  L U  i^> 
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dmif 
Though  the  dream  wm 
htad  to  Interpret,  Astyphilat  the  PoeidoniaB,  a 
great  dhiner,  and  friend  of  Clmon'a,  told  him  it 
tifoified  hie  death.  He  argved  thoe:  a  dog  le  an 
eaemjr  to  tiie  man  he  bane  at;  and  no  one  can 
give  bis  enemy  greater  pleoaore  than  by  hie  death. 
Tlie  mixture  o?  the  voice  pointed  out  that  the 
enemy  was  a  Mede,  for  the  arralea  of  tlie  Medea 
aie  eorapooed  of  Greeka  and  barbarlani.  After 
Ihie  dream,  he  had  another  aign  in  aaerificing  to 
Baechoe.  When  the  prieat  had  killed  the  victim, 
a  ewarm  of  ante  took  ap  the  dotted  blood  little 
by  little,  and  laid  it  upon  Cimon'e  great  toe.  This 
taey  did  for  aome  time  without  any  one's  taking 
lotiee  of  it:  at  lastCimon  himself  observed  it,  and 
U  the  same  Instant  the  soothsayer  came  and  show- 
ed him  tko  liver  without  a  head. 

Tile  expedition,  however,  could  not  now  he  pot 
fC  and  tlierefore  lie  set  salt.  He  sent  sixty  of  his 
galleys  against  Egypt,  and  with  the  feet  made  for 
the  Asiatic  coast,  where  he  defeated  the  king's 
fleet,  eoneisting  of  Phmniclau  and  Cllician  ships, 
■mde  hixneelf  master  of  the  cities  lu  that  circuit, 
and  watched  his  opportunity  to  penetrate  into 
■gypt.  Everything  was  great  in  the  designs  he 
formed.  He  thought  of  nothing  lees  than  over- 
tnming  the  whole  Fenian  empire;  and  the  rather, 
beeaoae  he  was  informed  that  Themistocies  was 
in  great  reputation  and  power  with  the  bar- 
barfana,  and  had  promised  the  king  to  take  the 
«ondaet  of  the  Grecian  war,  whenever  he  entered 
•poo  it  Bat  Themistocies,  they  tell  us,  in  despair 
Of  manning  it  to  any  advantage,  and  of  getting 
llie  better  of  tlie  good  fortune  and  valor  of  Clmou, 
ftU  by  his  own  band. 

When  Cimon  had  formed  these  great  projecte 
•a  a  first  step  toward  them,  he  oast  anchor  before 
Cypru.  From  thence  he  sent  persons  In  whom 
lie  could  confide  with  a  private  question  to  the 
•raeia  of  Jopiter  Ammoo;  for  their  errand  was 
entirely  unknown.  Nor  did  tlie  deity  retnm  them, 
ftny  anewer,  but  Immediately  upon  their  arrival 
erdered  them  to  return,  « Mcaune  Cimon,"  mid 
lie,  *<  is  already  witk  roe."  The  messengers  upon 
thii^  took  the  road    to  the  sea,  and  when  they 


naehad  tha  ChweUn  aamp)  whtoh  was  fftm  •■  Ihi 
coasts  of  Egypt,  they  found  that  Cimon  was  dead. 
They  then  inquired  what  day  he  died,  and  coot- 
paring  It  with  the  time  the  orarie  was  delivered* 
they  peroeived  that  his  departore  was  enigma 
tloally  pointed  at  In  the  ezpresbion,  •*  That  he  was 
already  with  the  gods." 

Aocordiog  to  roost  authors,  he  died  a  natural 
death  durlug  the  siege  of  Citlum;  but  some  say 
he  died  of  a  woand  he  received  in  an  engagement 
with  the  barbariana. 

The  last  advice  he  gave  those  about  htm  wan, 
to  sail  away  immediately,  and  to  conceal  his  death. 
Accordingly,  before  the  enemy  or  their  alllea  knew 
the  real  stats  of  the  ease,  they  returned  in  safety 
by  the  generalship  of  Cimon,  exercised,  as  Phaa<h> 
demns  says,  thirty  days  after  his  death. 

After  he  was  gone,  there  was  not  one  Greoktt 
general  who  did  anything  considerable  against  tiM 
barbarians.  The  leadiug  oraton  were  little  better 
than  incendiaries,  who  set  the  Greeks  one  against 
another,  and  involved  them  in  Intestine  wan;  nor 
was  there  any  healing  hand  to  interpose.  Thoa 
the  king's  affaln  had  time  to  recover  themselvMb 
and  inexpressible  ruin  was  brought  upon  the 
powen  of  Greece.  Long  after  this,  indeed,  Ag^ 
siians  carried  his  arms  into  Ada,  and  renewed  tlia 
war  awhile  against  the  king's  lieutenants  on  the 
coast:  but  he  was  so  soon  recalled  by  the  seditiOM 
and  tumults  which  broke  out  afresh  in  Greeoa, 
that  ha  could  do  nothing  extraordinary.  The 
Penian  tax-gatherera  were  tlien  left  amidst  the 
cities  in  alliauce  and  friendship  with  the  Greeks; 
whereas,  while  Cimon  had  the  command,  not  a 
single  collector  was  seen,  nor  so  much  as  a  hors^ 
man  appeared  within  four  hundred  furlongs  froui 
the  sea-coasL 

That  his  remains  were  brought  to  Attloa,  hit 
monument  there  Is  a  sufficient  proof,  for  it  sUfl 
bean  the  title  of  Cimonia.  Nevertheless  the  peo- 
ple of  Citlum  have  a  tomb  of  Cimon,  which  tlioy 
bold  in  great  veneration,  as  Nansicrates  the  oratar 
informs  us ;  the  gods  having  eidered  them  la  a 
certain  famine  not  to  disregard  his  aimiet,  but  to 
honor  and  wonidp  him  as  a  auparior  being.  Saab 
was  this  Grecian  geaeial. 


lUCUllUS. 


Thb  gfandfatbor  of  Lueullns  was  a  roan  of 
aensalar  dignity;  Metellus,  surnamed  Numldicus, 
waa  bis  uncle  by  his  mother's  side.  His  father 
mm  found  goiity  of  embeixiing  tlie  public  money, 
and  his  mother,  Csscilla,  had  but  an  indifiereut 
fcputation  for  chaality.  As  for  Lucullus  himself, 
while  be- was  but  a  youth,  before  he  solicited  any 
public  ohavge,  or  attempted  to  gain  a  share  in  the 
admin iatfutiou,  he  made  his  firet  appearance  in 
impeaching  Servilios  the  augur,  who  had  been  his 
fataer'a  accuser.  As  he  haid  caught  ServiUus  in 
•ome  act  of  injustice  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
all  the  world  commended  the  prooccution,  and 
talked  of  it  as  an  indication  of  extraordinary  spirit 
Indeed,  where  there  was  no  iiyary  to  revenge,  the 
Earaana  considered  the  bustuem  of  impeachmenis 
m  a  generous  pnrault,  and  they  chore  to  have 
Iheir  young  men  fasten  upon  criminals,  like  so 
Many  well-bred  hounds  upon  their  prey. 
1W  OAaae  wan  argaed  with  ao  much  vaba- 


menae,  that  they  came  to  blows,  aM  several  wata 
wounded,  and  aome  killed;  in  the  end,  howev«r« 
ServiUus  was  acquitted.  But  though  Lacollos  lent 
his  cause,  he  had  great  command  both  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  tongues;  iasomnoh  that  Sylla  dedloatsd 
his  Commentaries  to  him,  as  a  person  who  could 
reduce  the  acts  and  incidents  to  much  better  order, 
and  compose  a  more  agreeable  history  of  them, 
than  himself.  For  his  eloquence  was  not  only 
occasional,  or  exerted  when  necessity  called  for 
it,  like  that  of  other  omton  who  beat  about  in  tba 
ybrton, 

A»  tpofftt  the  vsshisf  tmnsy  is  the  aials, 
but  when  they  nra  out  of  It, 

Arm  dry,  iii«l*fut,  sad  dssd— 
He  had  applied  himself  to  the  sciences  called  Uhf- 
ralf  and  was  deep  in  tlie  study  of  humanitif  from 
his  youtli;  and  In  his  age  he  withdrew  from  pubUa 
labon,  of  which  he  had  had  a  great  ahare»  to  ia> 
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poM  hloMrif  in  tiM  boMNB  ef  pfallMO|ihT,  and  to 
•■joy  th«  specolatlonf  iho  samated;  biddinc  a 
ilmely  adieu  to  ambition  after  bis  difierenee  with 
Pompey.  To  what  we  hare  said  of  his  in^noity 
and  skiil  in  ianguages,  the  followiog  story  may 
ba  added.  Wbiie  he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  was 
Mating  one  day  with  HortetiMus  the  orator,  and 
oisenna  tlie  historian,  he  undertook  to  wrtto  a 
abort  history  of  the  Marsi,  either  in  OreelL  or 
Latin  verse,  as  the  iot  should  fall.  They  took 
him  at  his  word,  and,  according  to  tiie  lot,  it  was 
to  be  in  Greek.    That  history  of  his  is  still  extant. 

Among  the  many  proofs  of  his  affection  for  his 
brother  Marcus,  the  Romans  speak  most  of  the 
first  Though  he  was  much  older  than  Marcus, 
be  would  not  accept  any  office  without  him,  but 
waited  tiis  tim^ .  This  was  so  agreeable  to  the 
paople,  that  in  his  abiienoe  they  created  him  ndile 
•lonr  with  bis  brother. 

Though  he  was  but  a  stripling  at  the  time  of 
the  Marsian  war,  there  appeared  many  instances 
of  his  courage  and  understanding.  But  Sylla's 
Attachment  to  him  was  principally  owing  to  his 
constancy  and  mildness.  On  this  account  he 
Bade  use  of  his  services,  from  first  to  last,  in  his 
most  important  affairs.  Among  other  things, 
lie  gave  him  the  direction  of  the  mint  It  was 
be  who  coined  most  of  Sylia*s  money  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, during  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  him  it 
was  called  LucttUia;  and  it  continued  to  be  chiefly 
&n  use  for  the  oocaslons  of  the  army,  for  the  good- 
Bsss  of  it  made  it  pass  with  ease. 

Some  time  after  this,  Sylla  engaged  iu  the  siege 
of  Athens;  and  though  he  was  victorious  by  land, 
the  superiority  of  the  enemy  at  sea  straitoned  him 
for  provisions.  For  this  reason  he  dispatched 
Lueullus  into  Egypt  and  Libya,  to  procure  him 
a  supply  of  ships.  It  was  then  the  depth  of  win- 
tar;  yet  he  scrupled  not  to  sail  with  three  small 
Greek  brigantiues  and  as  ^many  small  Rhodian 
galleys,  which  were  to  meet  strong  seas,  and  a 
Kumber  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  kept  watch 
on  all  sides,  because  their  strength  lay  there.  In 
spile  of  this  opposition  he  reached  Crate,  and 
brought  it  over  to  tiylla*s  interest 

From  thence  he  passed  to  Cyrene,  where  he 
delivered  the  people  from  the  tyrante  and  civil 
wan  with  which  they  had  been  harassed,  and  re- 
establlsbed  their  constltuUon.  In  this  he  availed 
himself  of  a  saying  of  Plato,  who,  when  he  was 
desired  to  give  them  a  body  of  hiws,  and  to  settle 
their  government  upon  rational  principles,  gave 
them  this  oracular  answer:  *<It  is  very  difficult  to 
give  laws  to  so  prosperous  a  people."  In  fact, 
BOthlng  is  harder  to  govern  than  man  when  For- 
tune smiles,  nor  anything  more  tracteble  than  he 
wlien  calamity  lays  her  hands  upon  him.  Hence 
*t  was  that  Lueullus  found  the  Cyrenians  so 
pliant  and  submlwive  to  his  regulations. 

From  Cyrene  lie  sailed  to  Egypt,  but  was  at- 
tacked by  pirates  on  his  way,  and  lost  most  of  the 
vessels  he  had  collected.  He  himself  escaped, 
and  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  a  magni- 
ficent manner,  being  conducted  in  by  the  whole 
Egyptian  fleet,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it 
«Kd  to  be  when  it  attended  the  king  in  person. 
Ptolemy,*  who  was  but  a  youth,  received  him 
with  all  demonstrations  of  respect,  and  even  lodged 
and  provided  him  a  table  in  his  own  palace;  an 
^nor  which  had  not  been  granted  before  to  any 


•  Paliii«riss  Uket  tbli  for  Ptolemy  Anletei;  bnt  Anletoi 
WM  not  king  nntil  the  year  before  Chriit  lizty.five.  It 
snist,  therefore,  have  been  Ptolemv  Lathymi.  For  Sylla 
•onelnded  the  peace  with  Mitbridates  in  the  year  before 
CMetslrht|.two. 


foieign  commandor.  Nor  was  tho  aSovraosftt 
his  expenses  the  same  wtiich  othera  had,  bat  feat 
times  as  much.  Lueullus,  however,  took  no  more 
than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  refusac  tfas 
king's  presente,  though  lie  was  offered  no  lea 
than  the  value  of  eighty  talents.  It  is  said,  bB 
neither  visited  Memphis,  nor  any  other  of  the 
celebrated  wonders  of  Egypt;  thinking  it  nther 
the  business  of  a  person  wbo  has  time,  and  only 
travels  for  pleasures,  than  of  him  who  liad  1^  hii 
general  engaged  in  a  siege,  and  encamped  befon 
the  enemy's  fortifications. 

Ptolemy  refused  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
Sylla  for  fear  of  bringing  war  upon  himself,  bat  he 
gave  Lueullus  a  convoy  to  escort  iiim  to  Cypnn, 
embraced  him  at  parting,  and  romctfully  offered 
him  a  rich  emerald  set  in  gold.  L»Dcallus  at  first 
declined  it,  but  upon  the  king's  showing  him  his 
own  picture  enmved  on  it,  ho  was  afraid  to  re- 
fuse it,  lest  he  should  be  thought  to  go  away  wiih 
hostile  intentions,  and  iu  conaequence  liave  some 
fatal  scheme  formed  against  him  at  aea. 

In  his  return  he  collected  a  number  of  ihips 
from  the  maritime  towns,  excepting  those  that 
had  given  shelter  and  protection  to  pirates,  and 
with  this  fleet  he  paned  over  to  Cyprus.  There 
he  found  that  the  enemy's  ships  lay  iu  wait  for 
him  under  some  point  of  land;  and  therefore  he 
laid  up  his  fleet,  and  wrote  to  the  cities  to  provide 
him  quarters  and  all  necessaries,  as  if  be  intended 
to  pass  the  winter  there.  But  as  soon  as  the  wind 
■erved,  ho  immediately  launched  again,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  lowering  his  sails  in  tiis 
day-time,  and  hoisting  them  a^n  when  it  grvw 
dark;  by  which  strati^m  he  got  safe  to  Rhodea 
There  he  got  a  fresh  supply  of  ships,  and  foond 
means  to  persuade  the  people  of  Cos  and  Cnidai 
to  quit  Mithridates,  and  join  him  against  the 
Samians.  With  his  own  forces  he  drove  ths 
king's  troops  out  of  Chios;  took  Eplgonos,  the 
Colophonian  tyrant  prisoner,  and  set  the  people 
free. 

At  this  time  Mithridates  was  forced  to  abandoa 
Pergamus,  and  had  retired  to  Pitana.  As  Fhnbrii 
shut  him  up  by  land,  he  cast  his  eyes  tipoa  the 
sea,  and  in  despair  of  facing  in  the  field  that  bold 
and  victorious  officer,  collected  his  ships  from  all 
quarters.  Fimbria  saw  this,  but  was  sensible  of 
his  want  of  naval  strength,  and  therefore  sent  to 
entreat  Lueullus  to  come  with  hte  fleet,  and  assist 
him  in  taking  a  king,  who  was  the  most  warllka 
and  virulent  enemy  the  Romans  had.  ^'^Let  not 
Mithridates,"  said  he,  **  the  glorious  priie  wbich 
lias  been  sought  In  so  many  labors  and  conflict^ 
escape;  as  he  is  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  is  already  in  their  net  When  he  ii 
taken,  who  will  have  a  greater  share  in  the  honor 
than  he  who  stops  his  flight,  and  oatehes  him  ai 
he  goes?  If  I  shut  him  up  by  land,  and  yoo  do 
the  same  by  sea,  the  plan  will  be  all  our  own. 
What  value  will  Rome  then  set  upon  theacUom 
of  Sylla  at  Orchomenus  and  Chaeronea,  though 
now  so  much  extolled?" 

There  was  nothing  absard  in  the  proposal 
Everybody  saw,  that  if  Lueullus,  who  was  at  no 
great  distance,  had  brought  up  his  fleet,  and  blocic- 
ed  up  the  harbor,  the  war  would  have  been  at  an 
end,  and  they  would  all  have  been  delivered  from 
infinite  calamities.  But  whether  it  was  that  he 
preferred  his  fidelity,  as  Sylla's  lieutenant,  to  his 
own  interest  and  that  of  the  public;  whether  he 
abhorred  Fimbria,  as  a  villain,  whose  ambition  bad 
lately  led  him  to  murder  hb  general  and  bis 
friend;  or  whetlier,  by  some  ov.nnluig  infiuono* 
of  fortune,  he  reserved  Mithridates  for  h*r  ^ 
antagonist,  he  abeolutely  rejected  ihs  proip^w 


LUCULLUS. 
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t  hla  to  fel  Q«t  of  the  hnibor,  ukl  to 
luurh  ai  Fimbria's  land  forces. 

After  this,  he  had   the  hoDor  of  beatiDg  the 

king's  flc«t  twice.    The  fini  time  was  at  Lectam, 

apromontory  of  Troas;  the  aecond  at  Teuedoe, 

vziore  he  saw  Neoptolemus  at  anchor  with  a  more 

eoDsiderable  force.    Upon  Uiis,  Lucalln*  advanced 

befora  tbe  rest  of  the  ships,  in  a  Rhodian  galley  of 

fi^e  fasuiks  of  oars,  commanded  by  Dem^oras,  a 

man  Tcry  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  experienced 

in   aaral   afiiurs.      Neoptolemns  met  him  with 

great  fury,  and  ordered  the  master  of  his  ship  to 

strike  against  thst  of  Lucailus.    Bnt  Demagoras, 

fearing  the  weight  of  the  admiral's  galley  and  the 

skock  of  its  bmzen  beals,  thoaght  it  daugerous  to 

et  him  a-head.    He  therefore  taclcsd  aboat,  and 

I  him  a-stem,  in  which  place  lie  received  no 

at  damage,  becanse  the  stroke  was  upon  the 

lower  parts  of  tlie  ship,  which  were  under  water. 

In  tiie  meantime,  the  rest  of  his  fleet  coming  up, 

Lacnllas  ordered  his  own  ship  to  tacli  again,  fell 

open  the  enemy,  and,  after  many  nllant  actions, 

pat  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  Neoptolemns  for 

aome  time. 

This  done,  he  went  to  meet  Sylla,  who  was 
ffoing  to  cross  the  sea  from  the  Chersooeens. 
Here  be  secured  the  passage,  and  helped  to  trans' 

Krt  lus  army.  When  the  peace  was  agreed  upon,* 
itiindates  Muled  into  the  Euxine  sea,  and  Sylla 
laid  a  fine  upon  Asia  of  twenty  thousand  talents, 
laacttlins  was  commissioned  to  collect  the  tax,  and 
to  coin  the  money;  and  it  was  some  consolation  to 
the  cities,  amidst  the  severity  of  Sylia,  thatLncul- 
ins  acted  not  only  with  tfaie  utmost  justice,  but 
with  ail  the  lenity  that  so  diflicult  and  odious  a 
charge  would  admit  of. 

As  the  Mitylenians  had  openly  revolted,  he 
wanted  to  bring  tliem  to  acknowledge  their  fault, 
and  pay  a  moderate  fine  for  having  joined  Marine's 
parly.  Bat,  led  by  their  ill  genius,  tliey  con- 
turned  obstinate.  Upon  this  he  went  against  them 
with  his  fleet,  beat  them  in  a  great  battle 
and  shot  tliem  up  within  their  walls.  Some 
days  after  he  had  begun  the  siege,  he  had  recourse 
to  this  stratagem.  In  open  day  he  set  sail  toward 
Elea,  but  returned  privately  at  night,  and  lay 
""■     " '       sal- 


ihe  city.  The  Mitylenians  then 
lying  oat  in  a  bold  and  disorderly  manner  to 
plunder  his  camp,  which  they  thought  he  liad 
abandoned,  h»  felt  upon  them,  took  most  of 
them  prisoners,  and  killed  five  hundred  who  stood 
vpon  their  defense.  Here  lie  got  six  thousand 
slaves,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  other  spoil. 

He  had  no  hand  in  the  various  and  unspeakable 
evils  which  Sylla  and  Marina  brought  upon  Italy; 
for,  by  tlie  favor  of  Providence,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  Yet  none  of  Sylla's  friends 
bad  greater  interest  with  him.  Sylla,  as  we  have 
said,  oot  of  particular  regard  dedicated  his  Com- 
mentaries to  him;  and  passing  Pompey  bv,  in  his 
last  will  constituted  him  guardian  to  his  son. 
This  seems  to  have  first  occasioned  those  differ- 
ences and  that  jealousy  which  subsisted  between 
Pom|>ey  and  Lucullus,  both  young  men^  and  full 
of  ardor  in  the  pursuit  of  glory. 

A  little  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  Lucullus  was 


t  consul  along  with  Marcus  Cotta,  about  the 
hundred  and  seventy-six ih  Olympiad.  At  this 
'jme,  many  proposed  to  renew  the  war  with  Mith- 
tidates,  and  Cotta  himself  said,  "The  fire  wssnot 
sxtlngnished,  it  only  slept  in  embers.**  Lucullus, 
therefore,  was  much  concerned  at  having  the 
Cisalpine  Gaul  allotted  as  his  province,  which 


•Thl« 


p0Bes  w«s  eoneloded  in  th«  year  of  Ron*  six 
sod  sixty-Bias,  sigiity  ysan  betora  Uis  dsath  of 


promiasdhim  no  opportaaity  to  distingniah  bin* 
self.  But  the  honor  Pompey  had  acquired  in 
Spain  gave  him  most  trouble;  becanse  that  gene- 
ral's superior  reputation,  he  clearly  saw,  after  the 
Spanish  war  was  ended,  would  entitle  him  to  tha 
command  against  Mithridstes.  Hence  it  was, 
that  when  Pompey  applied  for  money,  and  inform- 
ed the  government,  that  if  he  was  not  supplied,  he 
mnst  leave  Spain,  and  Sertorius,  and  bring  his 
forces  back  to  Italy,  Lucullus  readily  exerted 
hiiQself  to  procure  the  supplies,  and  to  prevent 
his  returning  upon  any  pretext  whatever  during 
his  consulship.  He  knew  tliat  every  measure  at 
home  would  oe  under  Pompey *s  direction,  if  he 
came  with  such  an  army.  For,  at  this  very  time, 
the  tribune  Cethegus,  who  had  Ihe  lead,  because 
he  consulted  nothing  but  the  humor  of  the  peo* 
pie,  was  at  enmity  with  Lucullus,  on  account  of 
his  detesting  that  tribune's  life,  polluted  as  it  was 
with  Infamous  amours,  insolence,  and  every  spe- 
cies of  profligacy.  Against  this  man  he  declared 
open  war.  Lucius  Quintius,  another  tribune, 
wanted  to  annul  the  acts  of  Sylla,  and  to  disorder 
the  whole  face  of  affairs,  which  was  now  tolera- 
bly composed.  But  Lucullus,  by  private  represen- 
tations and  public  remonstrances,  drew  him  from 
his  purpose,  and  restrained  his  ambition.  Thus, 
in  the  most  pditls  and  salutary  way  imaginable, 
he  destroyed  the  seeds  of  a  very  dangerous  dis* 
ease. 

About  this  time,  news  was  brought  of  the  death 
of  Octavius,  governor  of  Cilicia.  There  were 
many  competitors  for  that  province,  and  tiiey  ail 
paid  their  court  to  Cethegus,  ss  the  person  most 
likely  to  procure  it  for  them.  Lucullus  set  no 
great  value  upon  that  government;  but  as  it  was 
near  Cappadocia,  he  concluded,  if  he  could  obtain 
it,  that  the  Romans  would  not  think  of  ensploying 
any  other  general  sgainst  Mithridates.  For  thia 
reason,  he  exerted  all  his  art  to  secure  the  province 
to  himself.  At  last,  he  was  necessitated,  against 
the  bent  of  his  disposition,  to  give  in  to  a  meoaure 
which  was  deemed  indirect  and  illiberal,  but  very 
conducive  to  his  purpose. 

There  was  a  woman  then  in  Rome,  named 
Procia,  famed  for  beauty  and  enchanting  wit,  but 
in  other  respects,  no  better  than  a  common  pro^ 
titute.  Bv  applying  her  interest  with  those  who 
frequented  her  house  and  were  fond  of  her  com« 
pauy,  to  serve  her  friends  in  the  administration, 
and  in  other  affairs,  she  added  to  her  other  ac- 
complishments the  reputation  of  being  a  useful 
friend  and  a  woman  of  business.  This  exalted  her 
not  a  little.  But  when  she  had  captivated  Cethe- 
gus, who  was  then  in  the  bight  of  his  glory,  and 
carried  all  before  him  in  Rome,  the  whole  power 
fell  into  her  hands.  Nothing  was  done  without 
the  favor  of  Cethegus,  nor  by  Cethegus  without 
the  consent  of  Precis.  To  her  Lucullus  applied,  by 
presents  and  the  most  insinuating  complimeuls; 
nor  could  anything  have  been  more  acceptable  to 
a  vain  and  pompous  woman,  than  to  see  herself 
flattered  ana  courted  by  such  a  man  as  Lucullus. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Cethegus  immediately 
espoused  liis  cause,  and  solicited  for  him  the  pro* 
vince  of  Cilicia.  When  he  had  gained  this,  he 
had  no  farther  need  either  of  Precla  or  Cethegus. 
All  came  into  his  interest,  and,  with  one  voice, 

Sive  him  the  command  in  the  Mlthridatic  war. 
e  indeed  could  not  but  be  considered  as  the  fit- 
tea!  person  for  that  charge,  becanse  Pompey  wss 
engaged  with  Sertorius,  and  Metellus  had  given 
up  his  pretensions^  on  account  of  his  great  age; 
and  these  were  the  only  persons  who  could  stand 
in  competition  for  It  with  Lucuilua  However, 
his  colleague  Cotta,  by  mncb  application,  prevail* 
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•4  np«tt  Um  MMtt  tQ  wad  him  with  a  flMt  to 
fvanl  the  Propo6Us»  and  to  proteet  BlUiyala. 

LacolluB,  with  a  legion  now  levied  in  Italy, 
pateed  over  into  Asia,  where  he  found  the  mt  of 
the  troope  that  were  to  oompoee  his  army.  Theee 
bad  all  been  long  entirely  corrapted  bv  Inxury 
and  avarice;  and  that  part  of  them  called  Flm- 
hrlane  was  more  outraciable  than  the  rest,  on  ae- 
•ouut  of  their  having  been  ander  no  command. 
At  the  Instifation  of  Fimbria,  they  bad  killed 
Flaecns,  who  was  consul  and  their  general  too, 
and  had  betmyed  Fimbria  himself  to  Sylia;  and 
they  were  still  mutinous  and  lawless  men,  though 
in  other  respects,  brave,  hardy,  and  experienced 
soldiers.  Nevertheless,  Lucullus,  in  a  little  time, 
subdued  the  seditious  spirit  of  these  men,  and  cor- 
rected the  faults  of  the  rest:  so  that  now  they 
first  found  a  real  commander,  whereas,  before 
they  had  been  brought  to  serve  by  indulgence, 
and  every  promise  of  pleasure. 

The  affairs  of  tlie  enemy  were  In  this  posture. 
Mithridates,  like  a  sophistical  warrior,  had  formerly 
met  tho  Romans  in  a  vain  and  ostentatious 
manner,  with  forvsM  that  were  sliowy  and  pom- 
pous indeed,  but  of  little  use.  Baffled  and  dis- 
graced in  his  attempt,  he  grew  wiser,  and  there- 
tore,  in  this  second  war,  he  provided  troops  that 
were  capable  of  real  service.  He  retrenched  that 
mixed  multitude  of  nations,  and  those  bravadoes 
that  were  isaw^  from  his  camp  in  a  barbarous  va- 
riety of  language,  together  with  the  rich  arms 
adorned  with  gold  and  precious  stones,  which  he 
BOW  considered  ratlier  as  the  spoils  of  the  conquer- 
or, than  aa  adding  any  vigor  to  the  men  that 
wore  them.  Instead  of  this,  he  armed  them  with 
swords  in  the  Roman  fasiiioa,  and  with  large  and 
heavy  shields;  and  his  cavalry  he  provided  with 
horses  rather  well-trained  than  gaily  accoutered. 
His  infantry  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
thoufnnd,  and  his  cavalry  of  sixteen  thousand,  be- 
side armed  chariots  to  the  number  of  a  hundred. 
His  navy  was  not  equipped,  as  before,  with  gilded 
pavilions,  baths,  and  delicious  apartments  for  the 
women,  but  with  all  manner  of  weapons,  offensive 
and  defensive,  and  money  to  pay  the  troops. 

In  this  reapectable  form  he  invaded  Bithynia, 
where  the  cities  received  him  with  pleasure; 
and  not  only  that  country,  but  all  Asia  returned  to 
its  former  distempersd  inclinations,  by  reason  of 
the  intolorable  evils  that  the  Roman  usurers  and 
tax-gatlierers  had  brought  upon  them.  Tliese 
LucuUus  afterward  drove  away,  like  so  many 
liarpies,  which  robbed  tho  poor  inhabitants  of  their 
food.  At  present,  he  was  satisfied  with  reprimand- 
ing Uiem,  and  bringing  them  to  exercise  their 
offioe  with  more  moderation;  by  which  means,  he 
kept  the  Asiatics  from  revolting,  when  their  iuoli- 
Bations  lay  almost  universally  that  way. 

While  Lucullus  was  employed  in  these  matters, 
Cotta,  thinking  he  had  found  his  opportunity,  pre- 
pared to  give  Mithridates  battle.  And  as  he  had 
accounts  from  many  hands,  that  Lucullus  was 
coming  up,  and  was  already  encamped  in  Phry- 

Sa*  he  did  everything  to  expedite  the  engagement 
i  order  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  having  any 
share  in  the  triaroph,  which  he  believed  was  now 
ail  his  own.  He  was  defeated,  however,  l>oth  by 
ioa  and  land,  with  the  loss  of  sixty  ships,  and  all 
their  crews,  as  well  as  four  thousand  laud  forces; 
after  which,  he  was  shut  up  in  Chalcedon,  and  had 
BO  resource  except  in  the  assistance  of  Lucullus. 
Lucuiius  was  advised,  notwithstanding,  to  take  no 
Bollce  of  Cotta,  but  to  march  forward  into  the 
kingdom  of  Mithridates,  which  he  would  find  in  a 
defttuseless  state.  Oji  this  occasion,  the  soldiers 
vers  ioudeat  in  their  oompkluts.    They  represant- 


ad  that  Cotta  had,  by  hia  nah  covnaals,  not  only 
ruined  himself  and  his  own  men,  bat  done  them 
too  great  prejudice;  since,  had  it  not  been  fcr 
his  error,  they  might  have  conquered  wiihovt 
loss.  But  Lucullus,  in  a  set  apeech  upon  this  sob- 
ject  told  them,  "He  had  rather  deliver  one  Romaa 
out  of  the  enemy's  hand,  tlian  Uke  all  the  enemy 
had.**  And  when  Arctieiaus,  who  formerly  had 
commanded  the  king*s  forces  In  Boeotia,  but  now 
was  come  over  to  the  Romans,  and  fongfat  for 
them,  asserted,  "That  if  Lncullaa  wonld  but  onoi 
make  his  appearance  In  Pontua,  all  would  Imme- 
diately fall  before  him;*' he  said,  «He  wonld  not 
act  in  a  mora  cowardly  manner  than  hunters,  nor 
pass  the  wild  beasts  by,  and  g6  to  their  empty 
dena"  He  had  no  sooner  uttered  these  words, 
than  he  marched  oflrainst  Mithridates  with  thirty 
thousand  foot,  ana  two  thoaaand  Are  hundred 
horse. 

When  he  got  sight  of  the  enemy,  be  was  aston- 
istied^at  their  numbers,  and  determined  to  avoid  a 
battle  and  gain  time.  But  Marios,*  a  Roman 
officer,  whom  Sertorius  bad  sent  to  Hlthridates 
out  of  Spain  with  some  troops,  advanced  (o  meet 
Lucullus,  and  save  him  the  challenge.  Lucullas 
accepted  it,  and  put  his  army  in  onier  of  battiob 
The  signal  was  just  ready  to  be  given,  when,  aritli- 
oot  any  visible  alteration,  there  waa  a  sudden  ex* 
plosion  in  the  air,  and  a  large  luminous  body  was 
seen  to  fall  between  tho  two  armies:  its  form  was 
like  that  of  a  large  tun,  and  its  color  that  of  molten 
silver.  Both  sides  were  so  affected  with  the 
phenomenon,  that  they  parted  without  striking  a 
olow.  This  prodigy  Is  said  to  have  happened  bi 
Phrygia,  at  a  place  called  Otrya. 

Lucullus,  concluding  tliat  no  human  soppfaai 
could  be  sufficient  to  maintain  so  many  myriads 
as  Mithridates  had,  t6T  any  length  of  time,  espe- 
cially in  presence  of  an  enemy,  ordered  one  of  tbs 
prisoners  to  be  brought  l)efore  him.  The  fint 
question  lie  put  to  him  waa,  how  many  there  were 
in  his  mess,  and  the  second,  what  provisions  bs 
had  left  in  his  tent  When  be  had  this  man'i 
answer,  he  commanded  him  to  withdraw;  and 
then  examined  a  second  and  a  third  in  like  maar 
ner.  The  next  thing  was  to  comparQ  the  qnsntity 
of  provisions  which  Mithridates  bad  laid  in,  witk 
the  number  of  soldiers  he  had  to  support;  Iry 
which  he  found  that  In  three  or  four  dayi  they 
would  be  in  want  of  braad-com.  This  confirmed 
him  in  his  design  of  gaining  time;  and  hecaosed 
great  plenty  of  provisions  to  be  brougiit  into  Ml 
own  camp,  that  in  the  midst  of  abundance  he 
might  watch  the  enemy'a  distress. 

Notwithstanding  this,  Milhridstes  formed  • 
design  against  the  Cyxlcsulans,  who  were  beatei 
in  the  late  battle  near  Chalcedon, f  and  had  lotf 
three  thousand  men  and  ten  ships.  To  deceive 
Lucullus,  he  decamped  soon  after  supper,  oae 
dark  tempestuous  night;  and  marched  with  M 
mnch  expedition  that  at  break  of  day  he  got  be- 
fore the  town,  and  posted  himself  upon  monnt 
Adrastia.^  As  soon  as  Lucullus  perceived  he  was 
gone,  he  f(Hlowed  his  steps;  and  without  failiD| 
unawares  upon  the  enemy  in  the  obscurity  of  the 
night,  as  he  might  easily  have  done,  he  reached 
the  place  of  his  destination,  and  sat  dowa  at  t 
village  called  Thraceia,  the  most  commodiotti 
situation  imaginable  for  guarding  the  roads  ana 
cutting  oflT  the  enemy's  convoys. 

He  was  now  so  sure  of  his  aim  that  he  concealed 


*  Appian  oalls  him  Varias. 

t  Aionf  with  Cotia. 

t  So  called  from  a  temple  in  tba  eity  omfcnM  tf 
Adrastni  to  the  f oddois  Memesit,  who  fnmi  tbence  bM  IW 
aaoio  of  Adrartia. 
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IT  ■•  kogw  from  Ui  nmi;  but  wbm  thf  y  had 
tatrendMd  tbmmmtbma,  uid  ntarned  fhm  UmIt 
febor,  edled  tbMB  togvthar,  and  told  Uwin  with 
fTMC  triamph,  <«Ia  a  few  days  he  would  gaia 
iirm  a  Tictory  wkieh  ahould  mot  ooit  one  drop 
of  blood.*' 

Miihridatea  had  planted  his  troopa  in  ten  difi»- 
leDt  (KMiu  abottt  the  city,  and  with  his  vessels 
biscked  ap  the  frith  which  parts  it  from  the  coo- 
tioent,*  so  that  it  wm  invested  oa  all  sides.  The 
Cyiicenians  were  prepared  to  comliat  the  greatest 
oiiBcolties,  and  to  aoder  the  last  extremities  in  the 
Roaaa  eaose:  bat  they  knew  not  where  LncuUos 
Was,  and  were  much  concerned  that  they  could 
get  no  aocomnt  of  Idm.  Thongh  bis  camp  was 
visible  enough,  the  enemy  had  the  art  to  impose 
npua  them.  Pointing  to  the  Romans  who  were 
posted  en  the  bights,  "Do  you  see  that  army?" 
mid  they:  *•  tliooe  are  the  Armenians  and  Medes, 
whom  Tigraueo  has  sent  as  a  reinforeement  to 
tfiihridatmi.'*  Sorrounded  with  each  an  immense 
aamber  of  enemies,  as  they  thought,  and  having 
00  hope  of  relief  but  from  the  arrival  of  Lucuilus, 
tliey  were  in  tlto  wtmost  consternation. 

When  Demonax,  whom  ArohelauB  fonad  means 
to  teod  into  the  toiwu,!  brought  them  news  that 
LacuUns  wm  arrived,  at  first  they  could  hardly 
belwre  It,  imagining  he  oame  only  with  a  feigned 
itory,  to  encourage  them  to  bear  up  in  their  pre- 
•eat  disiress.  However,  the  same  moment  a  boy 
Bade  his  appearance,  who  had  been  a  prisoner 
aoNDg  the  enemy,  and  had  just  made  his  escape. 
Upon  their  asking  bim  where  Lucnilos  was,  he 
iaaglied,  thinking  them  only  in  jest;  biit  when  he 
mw  they  wove  in  earnest,  he  pointed  with  his  fin- 
ger to  the  Roman  camp.  This  snfficieutiy  revived 
tbeir  drooping  spirits. 

lo  the  lake  Dascylltis,  near  Cyzicup,  there  were 
vctsels  of  a  considerable  size.  Lucuilus  honied 
up  th6  largest  of  them,  put  it  upou  a  currmge,  and 
diew  it  down  to  the  sea.  Then  he  put  on  board 
U  u  many  soldiera  as  it  could  contain,  and  ordered 
then  to  get  into  Cyxicnsb  whfch  they  effected  in 
tbe  Bight 

It  seems  too  that  Heaven,  delighted  with  the 
nlor  of  the  Cyzicenians,  supported  them  with 
Kverol  tamarkable  signs.  The  feast  of  Proser^ 
fins  was  eome,  when  they  were  to  sacrifice  a 
bhck  heifer  to  her;  and  as  they  had  no  living  anh 
B«l  of  that  kind,  they  made  one  of  pasted  end 
vm  tpproaehing  the  altar  with  it.  71ie  victim, 
Msd  for  that  purpose,  pastured  with  the  rest  of 
IJMir  cattle  oa  the  other  side  of  the  frith.  On 
wat  very  day  she  parted  from  the  herd,  swam 
■loae  to  the  town,  and  presented  herself  before  the 
^1^.  The  same  goddess  appeared  to  A  ristogoras, 
MB  pnbHe  secretary,  Sn  a  dream,  and  said,  '*  Go 
tad  tell  your  fettow-citixens  to  take  courage,  for 
I  dial!  bring  the  African  piper  against  the  trum- 
peter of  Pontus." 

While  the  Cisycenians  were  wondering  at  this 
eiacuUr  expression  in  the  morning,  a  strong  wind 
blew,  and  the  tea  was  in  the  vtmost  agitation. 
The  king's  machines  erected  against  the  walls, 
the  voucierfol  work  of  NiconUus  the  Theesaiian, 
oy  the  noise  and  cracking  first  announced  what 

1 1*  ^^  '^y**  CTXievt  liM  opoa  tb«  Propeotit,  aiul  is  sn 
uitDd  joined  to  the  eontioaBt  by  two  bridM*;  sear  wfaloh 
»  ^  tuj  of  the  same  Dame,  wiih  two  harbors,  capable  of 
•Wtoiniiiiiwo  hoDdred  vessels.— «ra*.  i.  lii. 

T  ttjr  Um  kMisUnce  of  bladders,  he  swam  into  the  town. 
*<snw,  I.  iii, 

XIU  YTOtacareaM,  who  thesgbt  it  VBlawfbl  la  Itill  utj 
*^»^  Mea  to  hsv«  heen  the  firti  amonf  tbe  Greeks  who 


•*[•*  the  fifwes  of  esimale  is  pesto,  nynb,  or  i 
•sr  so^posuiott.  Tho  poorer  sort  of  EgypUaas  sie 
lehift  dose  the  sane  feMa  aoecbef  priaeiplo; 


waa  le  cone.    Then  a  wtmik  wlad  ineradiUy  ?!•• 

lent  aroee;  and  in  the  short  space  of  an  hear  brofea 
all  the  engines  to  piecee  and  destroyed  the  wooden 
tower,  which  was  a  handred  cubits  high.  It  la 
moreover  related,  that  Minerva  was  seen  by  many 
at  Ilium  in  their  sleep,  all  covered  with  sweat  and 
with  ytLTt  of  her  vail  rent;  aud  that  she  said,  she 
was  just  come  from  assisting  tbe  people  of  Cysl- 
cns.  Nay,  they  showed  at  Ilium  a  pillar  which 
had  an  inscription  to  that  purpose. 

As  ioug  as  Milbridates  was  deceived  by  his  offi- 
cers, and  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  famine  that 
prevailed  in  tne  camp,  he  lamented  his  miscarriage 
in  the  siege.  Bat  when  he  came  to  be  aensible  of 
the  extremity  to  which  his  soldiers  were  reducedt 
and  that  they  were  forced  to  eat  even  human 
flesh,*  all  his  ambition  aud  spirit  of  contention 
died  away.  He  found  Lucuilus  did  not  make  war 
in  a  theatrical,  ostentatious  manner,  but  aimed  hla 
blows  at  his  very  heart,  and  left  nothing  unat> 
tempted  to  deprive  him  of  provisiona.  He  there- 
fore seized  his  opportunity  while  the  Romans 
were  attacking  a  certain  fort,  to  send  off  almost 
all  his  cavalry  and  his  beasts  of  burden,  as  well  as 
the  least  usemt  part  of  bis  hifantrv,  into  Bllhyuia. 

When  Lucuilus  was  apprised  of  their  departure, 
he  retired  during  the  night  into  bis  cmnp.  Next 
morning  there  was  a  violent  storm;  nevertlieleos 
he  began  the  punuit  with  ten  cohorts  of  foot, 
lieeide  his  cavadry.  All  the  way  he  was  greatly 
incommoded  by  the  snow,  and  the  cold  was  so 
piercing  tliat  several  of  hie  soldiers  sunk  under  it, 
and  were  forced  to  stop.  With  the  rest  he  over- 
took the  enemy  at  the  river  Rhyndacus,  and  made 
puch  havoc  among  them,  that  the  women  of  ApoU 
Ionia  came  out  to  plunder  the  convoys  and  to  strip 
tbe  ilaiu.  ; 

The  slain,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  were  very 
numerous,  and  Lucuilus  made  fifteen  thousand 
prisoners;  be»iJe  which,  he  took  six  thousand 
horses  and  an  infioite  number  of  beasts  of  burden. 
And  he  made  it  his  basiness  to  lead  them  all  by 
the  enemy's  camp. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  at  Sallnst's  saying, 
that  this  was  the  first  time  that  tJie  Romans  saw  n 
camel.f  How  could  he  think  that  those  who  for- 
merly under  Scipio  conquered  Antiochus  and 
lately  defeated  Arehelaus  at  Orchemenus  and 
Charonea,  should  be  nnacquaittted  with  that 
animal  ? 

Mithridates  now  resoWed  npen  a  speedy  flight; 
and  to  amuse  Lncnlltts  with  employment  In  an- 
other quarter,  he  sent  bis  admiral  Aristonicuo  to 
the  Grecian  sea.  But  just  as  he  was  on  the  potnt 
of  sailing,  he  was  betrayed  to  Lucuilus,  together 
with  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  took 
with  him  to  aorrupt  some  part  of  the  Roman 
forces.  After  this,  Mithridates  made  his  escape 
by  sea,  and  left  his  generals  to  get  off  with  the 
army  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  Lucollua 
coming  up  with  them  at  the  river  Granlcns,  killed 
full  twenty  thousand,  and  made  a  prodigioua 
number  of  prisoners.  It  is  said  that  in  this  cam-  ^ 
paign  the  enemy  lost  near  three  handred  thousand 


*  There  is  somethinf  extremely  improbalile  id  this.  H 
does  not  appear  that  Afithridates  was  so  totally  blocked  op 
by  Lseaittts,  as  to  redace  him  to  this  extremity;  and  even 
had  that  been  the  case.  It  would  certainly  have  been  mors 
eHf  ibie  to  have  risked  a  battle,  than  to  have  sabmiiied  to 
the  dreadful  altemative  here  mentioned.  But  wherefore 
eat  hnman  ttesh,  when  afterward,  we  are  expressly  told, 
that  they  had  beasts  to  send  awa^f  There  is,  to  the  best 
of  onr  knowledge  end  belief,  as  liitle  fonadation  in  histoiy 
fbr  this  practice,  as  thefe  Is  in  nncure. 

t  Livy  expressly  tells  ne,  there  were  camels  in  Astlo* 
chns's  army.  **Belbre  the  earaliy  were  plaeed  the  chsii 
ou  armed  with  aeythes,  end  camels  of  that  ipeoiot  eallsd 
die— dariee."    lev.  Ub.  xzxvii.  e.  4A. 
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PLUTA&CH*8  LI7E8. 


AMD,  reokonlBf  IIm  wnwmtkU  of  Um  •my  at  wtH 

•fl  the  loldien. 

Lncullus  Immediately  entered  CyzicDm,  where 
he  wai  received  with  every  teetimony  of  joy  and 
respect  After  which  he  went  to  the  Helieepont, 
to  collect  shipa  to  make  up  a  fleet  On  this  occa- 
rion  he  coached  at  Troaa,  and  slept  there  in  the 
temple  of  Venns.  The  goddess,  he  dreamed, 
•food  by  him,  and  addressed  him  aa  follows: 

Do«t  thoa  then  sleep,  great  monarch  sf  the  woods! 
The  fawns  an  rasUiBf  near  thee.^— 

Upon  this  he  rose  and  calling  his  friends  to- 
gether while  it  was  yet  dark,  related  to  them  the 
▼isiou.  He  had  hardly  made  an  end,  when  mes- 
sengers arrived  from  Ilium,  with  an  account  that, 
thoy  had  seen  off  the  Grecian  harbor*  thirteen  of 
the  king's  large  galleys  steering  toward  Lemnos. 
He  went  in  pursuit  of  them  without  losing  a  mo- 
ment, took  ttiem,  and  killed  their  admiral  Isido- 
rus.  When  tills  was  done,  he  made  all  the  sail  he 
could  after  some  others  which  were  before.  These 
lay  at  anchor  by  the  island;  and  as  soon  aa  the 
€»mcer8  perceived  his  approach,  thoy  hauled  the 
ships  ashore,  and  fiffhtiiig  from  the  decks,  galled 
the  Romans  exceedingly.  The  Romans  had  no 
chance  to  surround  them;  nor  could  their  galleys, 
which  were  by  the  waves  kept  in  continual  mo- 
tion, make  any  Impression  upon  those  of  the 
en<fmy,  which  were  on  firm  ground,  and  stood 
immovable.  At  last,  haviog  with  much  difficulty 
found  a  landing-place,  he  put  some  of  his  troops 
on  shore,  who  taking  them  in  the  rear,  killed  a 
number  of  them,  and  forced  the  rest  to  cut  their 
cables  and  stand  out  at  sea.  In  the  confusion  tlie 
▼esaels  dashed  one  against  another,  or  fell  upon 
the  beaks  of  those  of  Lucuilus.  The  destruction 
6onsequently  was  great  Marina,  the  general  sent 
by  Sertorius,  was  among  the  prisoners.  He  had 
but  one  eye:  and  LucuUns,  when  he  first  set  sail, 
had  given  his  men  a  strict  charge  not  to  kill  any 
person  with  one  eve;  in  order  that  he  might  be 
reserved  for  a  death  of  greater  torture  and  disgrace. 
After  thia,  he  hastened  to  pursue  Mithridates 
himself,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  in  Bithynia 
blocked  up  by  Voconius.  He  had  aent  this  officer 
before  witli  a  fleet  to  Nicomedia,  to  prevent  the 
king's  escape.  But  Voconius  had  loitered  in  Sa- 
mothrace,  about  getting  himself  initiated  in  the 
mysteries  t  and  celebrated  festivals.  Mithridates 
In  the  meantime  had  got  out,  and  was  making 
great  elForte  to  reach  Pontus  before  Lucuilus  could 
come  to  stop  liim.  But  a  violent  tempest  over- 
took lilm,  by  which  many  of  his  vessels  were 
dashed  to  pieces  and  many  sunk.  The  whole 
shore  was  covered  with  the  wreck  which  the  sea 
threw  up  for  several  days.  As  for  the  king  him- 
self, the  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was  so  large,  that 
the  pUote  could  not  make  land  with  it  amidst  such 
a  terrible  agitation  of  the  waves,  and  it  was  by 
tills  time  ready  to  founder  with  tlie  water  it  had 
taken  in.  He  therefore  got  into  a  shallop  belong- 
ing to  some  pirates,  and  trusting  his  life  to  their 
hands,  bevond  all  iiope,  was  brought  safe  to  Hera- 
clea,  iu  Pontus,  after  having  passed  through  the 
most  unspeakable  dangers. 


*  Plutarch  means  the  harbor  where  the  Grecians  landed 
when  they  were  ffoinr  to  the  siege  of  Troy. 

t  The  mysteries  or  the  Cabiri.  The  worship  of  these 
sods  was  probably  bronfht  from  Phasnicia;  (or  cofrir,  in  the 
langnafe  of  that  coontry,  sif  nifies  powerful.  They  were 
reverenced  as  tbe  most  tremendous  of  •vptriv  bein|rs;  the 
more  so,  because  of  the  mysteries  and  awful  solemnities  of 
their  worsbip.  Some  have  pretended  to  give  ns  an  account 
of  their  names,  though  thev  were  locked  up  in  the  profound, 
•staoerecy. 


I»  this  war,  Lscnllu  behaved  to  theaamtoor 
Rome  with  an  honest  pride,  which  had  ite  saeesiL 
They  had  decreed  him  threo  tbouaand  taienU  te 
enable  him  to  fit  out  a  fleet.  But  he  aeqosisted 
them  by  letters,  that  he  had  no  need  of  mooey, 
and  boasted  that,  without  so  mnch  expense  aad 
such  mighty  preparations,  he  would  drive  Mithri- 
datea  out  of  the  aea  with  the  ahipa  the  alliea  would 
give  him.  And  he  performed  his  promise  by  tfas 
assistenoe  of  a  superior  power.  For  the  teaipot 
whteh  ruined  the  Pontic  fleet,  is  said  to  have  beea 
raiaed  by  the  resentment  of  Diana  of  Priapus,  Cor 
their  plundering  her  temple  and^kieatittg  down  her 
stetue. 

Lucuilus  was  now  advised  by  manv  of  hts  offi- 
cers to  let  the  war  aieep  awhile;  but,  withoat 
regarding  their  opinion,  he  penetrated  into  ths 
kingdom  of  Pontus,  by  way  of  Bithynia  and  Ga- 
latte.  At  first  he  found  proviaiona  ao  acarce,  that 
he  was  forced  to  liave  thirty  thousand  Gaols  fol- 
low him  with  each  a  measure*  of  wheat  upon  his 
shoulders.  But  aa  he  proceeded  farther  in  his 
march,  and  bore  down  aJl  opposition,  he  came  to 
such  plenty,  tliat  an  ox  was  aold  for  one  draehms, 
and  a  alave  for  four.  The  rest  of  the  booty  was 
so  little  regarded,  that  some  left  It  behind  them, 
and  othera  destroyed  it;  for,  amidst  such  abun- 
dance, they  could  not  find  a  puichaaer.  Haviog 
in  the  excuraiona  of  their  cavalry,  laid  waste  afl 
the  country  as  far  as  Themiscyro  and  about  the 
river  Tiiermadon,  they  complained  that  Lucollas 
took  all  the  towna  by  capitulation,  instead  of  storai, 
and  gave  not  up  one  to  the  aoldiera  for  plauder. 
"  Now,"  said  they,  **  you  lea;ve  Amisus,  a  rich  aod 
flourishing  city,  which  might  be  easily  taken,  if 
you  would  assault  it  vigorously;  and  drag  us  after 
Mithridatea  into  the  wastes  of  Tibaiene  and  Chal- 
dsa." 

Lucuilus,  however,  not  thinking  they  wobU 
break  out  into  tliat  rage  which  afterward  appeared, 
neglected  their  remonstrancea.  He  took  more  paini 
to  excuae  himaelf  to  those  who  blamed  his  dov 
progress,  and  his  losing  time  in  reducing  town 
and  villages  of  little  conaequenoe,  while  Mithri- 
datea waa  again  gathering  power.  '<This  it  tbe 
very  thing,**  aaid  be, "  that  I  want  and  aun  at  hi  all 
my  operationa,  that  Mithridatea  may  get  strength, 
and  collect  an  army  reapecteble  enough  te  taakB 
him  atand  an  engagement,  and  not  continue  to  fly 
before  ua.  Do  yon  not  aee  what  vast  aad  boaixU 
loss  deserte  lie  behind  him?  Is  not  Cancasns,  with 
all  ite  immense  train  of  mountelna  at  hand,  suf- 
ficient to  hide  him  and  numberleaa  other  kiogi 
who  wish  to  avoid  a  battle?  It  is  but  a  few  dajf* 
journey  from  the  countrv  of  the  Cablrif  into  Ar^ 
menia,  where  Tigranea,  king  of  kings,  is  asaled, 
surrounded  with  that  power  which  has  wrested 
Asia  from  the  Parthtens,  which  carries  Grecian 
colonies  into  Media,  subdues  Syria  and  Pslestias, 
cuts  off  the  SeleucidsB  and  carriea  tiieir  wives  and 
daughters  into  captivity.  Thia  prince  is  nearly 
allied  to  Mithridatea;  he  ia  hia  aon-ln-law.  Do 
you  think  he  will  diaregard  him,  when  he  comes 
as  a  suppliant,  and  not  take  up  arma  in  hie  csuw? 
Why  will  you  then  be  in  such  haate  to  drive 
Mithridatea  out  of  hia  dominions,  and  risk  tbe 
bringing  Tigranea  upon  us,  who  has  long  wanted 
a  pretense  for  it?  And  surely  he  cannot  find  a 
more  apecious  one,  than  that  of  auccoriog  a  father^ 

*  Medimnni. 

t  Hence  it  appears,  ni  well  as  from  a  pnssafs  is  Binb^ 
that  there  was  a  district  on  the  borders  of  PhrjrfiA  uM 
Cabiri.  Indeed,  the  worship  of  those  gods  had  nrsvaim 
in  several  paru  of  Asia,  and  ilicy  are  snpposed  to  ha** 
had  homage  paid  them  at  fiome,  nader  the  tiiae  of  IMm 
PoUf. 


LUGULL08. 
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milj.  What  need  is  there  then  for  ns  to  ripen  this 
a&iT,  and  to  teach  Mlthridates  what  he  may  not 
know,  who  an  the  confederateo  he  ia  to  eeek 
afainat  na;  or  to  drive  hlni»  againat  hia  inclina- 
tion and  his  notiona  of  honor,  ioto  the  anna  of 
TicTanes?  la  it  not  better  to  give  him  time  to 
nwe  preparationa.and  regain  etreogth  in  hia  own 
lerritoriee,  that  we  may  have  to  meet  the  Col- 
ehiana*  the  Tibareniana'and  Cappadociana,  whom 
we  iiave  often  beaten,  rather  than  the  unknown 
foreea  of  the  Medea  and  the  Armeniana?  ** 

Agreeably  to  theae  aentimenta,  LacuUaa  apent 
a  great  deal  of  time  before  Amlnia,  proceeding 
very  alowiy  in  the  aiege.  After  the  winter  waa 
ynaw  rf ,  he  left  that  charsre  to  Murena,  and  marched 
afainst  Mithridatea,  who  waa  encamped  on  the 
fudxm  of  the  Cabiri,  with  a  reaolution  to  wait  for 
(he  Roonne  there.  Hia  army  conaialed  of  forty 
tbomand  foot  and  four  tbonaand  horse,  which  he 
had  lately  collected;  and  in  theae  he  placed  the 
mateat  confidence.  Nay,  he  paaaed  the  river 
LycuB,  and  gave  tiie  Romana  the  challenge  to 
meet  him  in  the  field.  In  conaeqnence  of  tbia, 
the  cavalry  engaged,  and  the  Romana  were  pnt  to 
the  TonL  Pumponiue,  a  man  of  aome  dignity, 
waa  wounded  and  taken.  Though  much  iudia- 
poa«d  with  hia  wounda,  he  waa  Drought  before 
Mithridatea,  who  asked  him,  "Whether,  if  he 
aaved  hia  life,  he  would  become  hie  friend?'* 
**  On  condition  you  will  be  reconciled  to  the  Ro- 
mana," aaid  lie, "  I  will;  but  if  not  I  muat  remain 
year  enemy."  The  king,  struck  with  admiration 
af  hia  palriotiam,  did  him  no  injury. 

Lncnlltts  waa  apprehensive  of  farther  danger 
on  the  plain,  on  account  of  the  enemy'a  superi- 
ority in  hone,  and  yet  he  was  loth  to  take  to  the 
mountains,  wliich  were  at  a  conaiderable  distance, 
aa  well  as  woody,  and  difficult  of  ascent.  While 
he  waa  in  thia  perplexity,  some  Greelm  happened 
to  be  taken,  who  had  hid  themselves  in  a  cave. 
Artemidorna,  the  eldest  of  tliem,  undertook  to 
conduct  him  to  a  poat  where  he  might  encamp  in 
the  utmost  aecurity,  and  where  there  stood  a  caa* 
tie  which  commanded  the  plain  of  the  Cabiri. 
Lncallna  gave  credit  to  his  report,  and  began  his 
march  in  the  night,  after  he  had  cauaed  a  number 
of  firra  to  be  lighted  in  hia  old  camp.  Having 
got  safely  through  the  narrow  pasaea,  he  gained 
the  highta,  and  in  the  morning  appeared  above 
llie  enemy'a  heada,  in  a  situation  where  he  might 
fight  with  advantage,  when  he  chose  it,  and  might 
not  be  compelled  to  it,  if  he  had  a  mind  to  sit 
still. 

At  preaent  neither  Lucullua  nor  Mithridatea 
vas  inclined  to  risk  a  battle:  but  aome  of  the 
king's  aoidiere  happening  to  pursue  a  deer,  a  party 
of  Romana  went  oot  to  intercept  them.  This 
brought  on  a  aiiarp  akirmiah,  numbers  continually 
oominff  up  on  each  side.  At  length  the  king^ 
troopa  Jiad  the  advantage. 

Tne  Romans  beholding  from  the  camp  the  flight 

of  tiieir  fellow-soldiera,  were  greatly  disturbed,  and 

ran  to  Lncnllos  to  entreat  him  to  lead  them  out; 

and  give  the  signal  for  battle.    But  he,  willing  to 

show  them  of  how  much  importance,  in  all  dan- 

gerona  conflicts,  the  presence  of  an  able  general 

la,  ordered  them  to  stand  still;  and  descending 

into  the  plain  himself,  seized  the  foremost  of  the 

fogiiivea,  and  commanded   them   to   face   about 

They  obeyed,  and  the  rest  rallying  with  them, 

they  easily  pot  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  pursued 

them  to  their  ihtrenchments.     Lucullus,  at  his 

MorD,  inflicted  on  the  fugitivea  the  usual  puuish- 

Dent.    He  made  them  strip  to  their  vests,  take 

(if  their  girdJea,  and  then  dig  a  trench  twelve  feet 


long;  the  mat  of  flis  troops  all  the  while  i 
and  looking  on. 

In  the  army  of  Mithridatea  there  was  a  Dar> 
darian  gmndee  named  Olthacua  The  Dardarians 
are  some  of  thooe  barbaroua  people  who  live  near 
the  lake  Maotla.  Olthacua  waa  a  man  fit  for 
every  warlike  attempt  that  required  strength  ana 
courage,  and  in  counsel  and  contrivance  inferior 
to  none.  Beside  theae  accomplishments,  he  waa 
aflfable,  eaay,  and  agreeable  in  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  He  waa  always  involved  in  some  dis- 
pute, or  jealouay  at  least,  of  the  other  great  men 
of  hia  country,  who,  like  him,  aimed  at  the  chief 
authority  in  it:  and  to  bring  Mithridatea  into  his 
interest,  he  undertook  the  daring  enterprise  of 
killing  Lucullus.  Mithridatea  commended  his 
deaign,  and  publicly  gave  him  aome  affronta,  to 
aiSbrd  him  a  pretenae  for  resentment  Olthaons 
laid  hold  on  it,  and  rode  off"  to  Lucullua,  who  re- 
ceived him  wfth  pleaanre.  Foi  hia  reputation  was 
well  known  in  the  camp;  and,  upon  trial,  the 
Roman  general  found  his  presence  of  mind  and 
hia  addreas  ao  extraordinary,  that  he  took  him  to 
hia  table  and  hia  council-board. 

When  the  Dardarian  thought  he  had  found  hia 
opportunity,  he  ordered  hia  servanta  to  have  hia 
horse  ready  without  the  camp.  It  waa  now  mid- 
day, and  the  aoldiers  were  sitting  in  tlie  sun  or 
otherwiae  repoaing  themaelvea,  when  he  went  to 
the  general's  pavilion;  expecting  that  none  would 
pretend  to  hinder  tiie  admission  of  a  man  who 
was  intimate  with  Lucullua,  and  who  said  he  had 
businesa'of  hnporlance  to  communicate.  And 
he  had  certainly  entered,  if  sleep,  whicii  haa  been 
the  ruin  of  many  other  generals,  had  not  saved 
Lucullua.  Menedemua,  one  of  his  cliamberlainab 
waa  then  in  waiting,  and  he  told  Olthacua,  **  This 
waa  not  a  proper  time  to  aee  Lucullua,  becauae 
after  long  watching  and  fatigue,  he  waa  now  tak- 
ing some  rest"  Oithaeus  did  not  take  thia  denial ; 
but  said,  **  I  must  enter,  whetlier  yon  will  or  not^ 
for  I  have  great  and  necessary  buaiueas  to  lay  be- 
fore him."  Menedemus,  incensed  at  his  insolenoe, 
answered,  *'  Nothing  is  more  necessary  than  the 
preservation  of  Lucullus,"  and  thrust  him  back 
with  both  lianda.  Olthacua  fearing  his  design  waa 
diacovered,  withdrew  privately  from  the  camp,  took 
horse,  and  returned  to  Mithridates  without  effect- 
ing anything.  Thus  the  crisis,  in  otiier  mattera, 
as  well  as  in  medicine,  either  aavea  or  destroya. 

AAer  tliis,  Sornatiua  was  sent  out  with  ten  co- 
horts to  escort  a  convoy.  Mithridatea  detached 
againat  him  one  of  his  officers  named  Menander* 
An  engagement  ensued,  and  the  barbariana  were 
routed  with  great  loaa.  Another  time,  Lucullua 
dispatched  Adrian  with  a  conaiderable  corps,  to 
protect  the  party  employed  in  collecting  provi- 
siona  and  supplying  his  camp.  Mithridatea  did 
not  let  him  pass  unnoticed,  but  sent  Menemaohua 
and  Myron  against  them  with  a  strong  body  of 
cavalry  and  another  of  infantry.  All  meae  com- 
batants, except  two,  the  Romana  put  to  the  sword. 
Mithridates  dissembled  his  loss,  pretending  It  was 
small,  and  entirely  owing  to  the  misconduct  of 
the  commanding  officers.  But  when  Adrian  pasaed 
by  his  camp  iu  great  pomp,  with  many  wagona 
loaded  witli  provisions  and  rich  spoils  in  his  train, 
the  king's  spirits  began  to  droop,  and  the  most  > 
distressing  terror  fell  upon  his  army.  They  de- 
termined, therefore,  to  quit  that  post 

The  nobility  about  the  king  began  to  send  off 
their  baggage  with  all  the  privacy  they  could,  but 
would  not  suffer  others  to  do  the  same.  The  sol- 
diers finding  themselves  jostled  and  thrust  back 
in  the  gateways,  were  so  much  provoked  at  that 
treatment,  that  they  turned  upon  them»  fell  to 
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pluiteiaf  Um  bagiKice,  «iid  killed  tereral  of 
them.  DoryUni,  one  of  the  geiienie»  loet  his  life 
for  nothing  bat  a  pnrple  robe  which  he  had  on. 
HenuBaa,  a  piieat,  was  trodden  under  foot  at  the 
gats.  Mithridates  himself,  without  any  attendant 
or  groom  to  assist  him,  got  out  of  the  camp  amidst 
the  crowd.  Of  all  h  royal  stud  thers  was  not 
one  horse  left  him;  but  at  last  Ptolemy  the  eunuch, 
seeing  him  carried  along  with  the  torrent,  and 
happening  to  be  on  horseback,  dismountsd,  and 

Eave  him  his.  The  Romans  pressied  hard  npon 
im,  and  indeed  came  up  time  enough  to  have 
talten  lUm.  He  was  in  fact  almost  in  their  hands; 
but  their  avarice  saved  him.  The  prey,  which 
had  been  pursued  through  numberless  conflicts 
and  dangers,  escaped,  and  the  victorious  Lucniius 
was  robbed  of  the  reward  of  his  toils.  Tbe  horse 
which  the  king  rode  was  almost  overtaken,  when 
a  mule  loaded  with  gold,  came  between  him  and 
his  pursuers,  either  by  accident,  or  by  the  king's 
contrivance.  The  soldiers  immediately  began  to 
lifle  the  load,  and  came  to  blows  about  the  con- 
tento;  which  gave  Mithridates  time  to  get  off. 
Nor  was  this  the  only  disadvantage  Lncnilns  ex- 

Erieneed  from  their  avarice.  Uallistratns,  the 
ng's  secretary,  was  taken,  and  the  Roman  ffen- 
eral  had  ordered  him  to  be  brought  before  him; 
but  those  who  had  the  charge  of  It,  perceiving  he 
bad  five  hundred  crowns  in  his  glrae,  dispatched 
him  for  the  money.  Yet  to  such  men  as  those  he 
gave  up  the  plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

After  this,  he  took  Cabiri,  and  many  other 
phnes  of  strength,  in  which  he  found  much  trea- 
•ure.  He  likewise  found  in  their  prisons  many 
Greeks,  and  several  of  the  king's  own  relations, 
confined;  and,  as  they  had  long  tnooght  themselves 
in  the  roost  desperate  circumstances,  the  liberty 
which  they  gained  by  the  favor  of  Lucullus,  ap- 
peared to  them  not  so  much  a  deliverance,  as  a 
resurrection  and  new  life.  One  of  the  king's 
sisters,  named  Nyssa,  very  happily  for  her,  was 
of  the  number.  The  other  sisters  and  wives  of 
Mithridates,  who  seemed  placed  more  remote  from 
danger,  and  at  a  distance  from  war,  all  perished 
miserably:  he  sent  the  eunuch  Bacchides  to  8her- 
nacia,  with  orders  to  see  them  put  to  death. 

Among  the  rest  were  two  of  his  sisters,  Rozana 
and  Statin,  who  were  about  the  age  of  forty,  and 
still  virgins;  and  two  of  his  wives,  both  lonians, 
Bernice  of  Chios,  and  Monime  of  Miietos.  The 
latter  was  much  celebrated  among  the  Greeks. 
Though  the  king  had  tried  every  expedient  to 
bring  her  to  listen  to  a  lawless  passion,  and  made 
her  a  present  of  fifteen  thousand  crowns  at  one 
time,  she  rejected  all  his  solicitations  until  he 
agreed  to  marriage,  sent  her  a  diadem,  and  declared 
her  queen.  Before  the  iast  sad  message,  she  had 
passed  her  time  very  unhappily,  and  looked  with 
grief  and  indignation  on  that  beauty,  which,  in- 
stead of  a  husband,  had  procured  her  an  imperious 
master,  and,  instead  of  the  domestic  comforts  of 
marriage,  a  guard  of  barbarians.  Banished  far 
from  Greece,  she  had  lost  the  real  blessings  of  lifsi 
and  where  she  hoped  for  happiness,  found  nothing 
but  a  dream. 

When  Bacchides  came  and  informed  those  priU' 
eesses  they  must  die,  but  that  they  were  at  liberty 
to  choose  the  death  most  easy  and  agreeable  to 
tliem,  Monime  snatched  the  diadem  from  her  head 
and  apjplied  it  to  her  neck,  that  it  might  do  the 
fatal  office.  But  it  broke,  and  tbe  princess  said, 
**  O  cursed  band  !  wouldst  thou  not  at  least  serve 
me  on  this  occasion?"  Then  spitting  upon  It, 
she  threw  it  from  her,  and  stretched  out  her  neck 
to  Bacchides. 

Bernioe  took  pol«m«  and  u  hor  mother,  irho 
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was  present,  begved  a  share  of  It,  she  granted  hot 
request  lliey  both  drank  of  it ;  and  its  force 
operated  sufficiently  nnon  the  weaker  body:  but 
Bernice,  not  having  tsJLen  a  proper  quantity,  was 
long  a-dying.  Bacchides,  therefore,  strangled 
her.  Roxana,  one  of  the  unmarried  sisten,  aftet 
having  vented  the  most  bitter  imprecations  and 
reproaches  against  Mithridates,  took  poison.  Sta- 
tin, however,  died  without  one  unkind  or  unge- 
nerous  word.  She  nther  commended  her  brother, 
when  he  must  have  his  anxieties  about  his  own 
life,  for  not  forgetting  them,  but  providing  thai 
they  might  die  free  and  undisbonored.  These 
events  were  very  dissgreeaUe  to  the  native  good- 
ness and  humanity  of  Lucullus. 

He  continued  his  punult  of  Mithridates  as  far 
as  Talaure;  where,  having  learned  that  he  was 
fled  four  days  before  Into  Armenia,  to  Tigrenee, 
he  turned  back  again.  He  subdued,  however,  tlis 
Chaldeans  and  Tibarenians,  and  reduced  the  leas 
Armenia,  with  the  towns  and  castles.  Then  ht. 
sent  Appius  to  Tignnea,  to  demand  Mithridates; 
and  in  the  meantime  returned  to  Amisus,  whicii 
his  troops  were  still  besieging.  The  length  of  the 
siege  was  owing  to  Callimacnns,  who  commanded 
in  the  town,  and  was  an  able  engineer,  skilled  in 
every  art  of  attack  and  defense.  By  this  lie  gave 
the  Romans  much  trouble,  for  which  he  sunered 
afterward.  Lucullus  availed  himself  of  a  stnta* 
gem,  against  which  he  bad  not  guarded.  He 
made  a  sudden  assault  at  the  time  when  Callima- 
chus  used  to  drew  off  his  men  for  refreshment 
Thus  he  made  himself  master  of  some  part  of  the 
wall;  upon  which,  Callimachus  either  envying  the 
Romans  the  plunder  of  the  place,  or  with  a  view 
to  facilitate  his  own  escape,  set  fire  to  the  town, 
and  quitted  it  For  no  one  paid  any  attention  to 
thoee  who  fled  by  sea.  The  flames  spread  with 
great  npldity  around  the  walls,  and  the  soldieis 
prepared  themselves  to  pillage  the  houses.  Lucol* 
ius,  in  coromiseretion  of  a  fine  city  thus  sinking 
into  ruin,  endeavored  to  assist  it  from  without, 
and  ordered  his  troops  to  extinguish  the  fire.  But 
they  paid  no  regard  to  him,  they  went  on  collect* 
ing  the  spoils  and  clashing  their  arms,  until  lie 
was  forced  to  give  up  the  plunder  to  them,  in 
hopes  of  saving  the  city  from  the  flames.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  quite  otherwise.  In  rummaging 
every  corner,  with  torches  in  their  hands,  they  set 
fire  to  many  of  the  houses  themselves.  So  that 
when  Lucullus  entered  the  town  next  morning, 
he  said  to  his  friends,  with  teara  In  his  eyes,  **  1 
have  often  admired  the  good  fortune  of  Sylla,  but 
never  so  much  as  I  do  this  day.  He  desired  to 
save  Athens,  and  succeeded.  I  wished  to  imitato 
him  on  this  occasion;  but,  instead  of  that,  tlio 
gods  have  classed  me  with  Mummius."* 

Nevertheless,  he  endeavored  to  restore  the 
place,  as  Jar  as  its  unhappy  circumstances  would 
permit.  A  shower,  wnich,  providentially,  fell 
about  tlie  time  it  was  taken,  extinguished  the  fire, 
and  saved  many  of  the  buildings;  and,  during 
his  stav,  he  rebuilt  most  of  those  that  were  de- 
stroyed. Such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  fled,  ho 
received  with  pleasure,  &nd  added  to  them  a 
dreught  of  other  Greeks  who  were  willing  to  settle 
there.  At  the  same  time,  he  save  them  a  terri- 
tory of  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs. 

The  city  was  a  colony  of  Athenians,  planted 
here  at  a  time  when  their  power  was  at  the  hlght; 
and  they  were  mastera  of  the  sea.  Hence  it  was, 
that  those  who  fled  from  the  tvrenny  of  Arl/rtion, 
retired  to  Amisus,  and  were  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  eitisens;  fortunately  enough  gaining 

*  Tks  dssttoysr  ef  f*  viath. 
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vlmt  tiiey  loik  «t  h€m^  Tlie  nmdiikder 
•f  tbem  LqcuIIu  now  clothed  in  an  honoruble 
raanuer«  gavo  each  two  hnodred  drachmas,  and 
nnt  them  back  into  their  own  country.  Tyran- 
nio,  the  pammazian,  waa  of  the  number.  Murena 
be^pad  nim  of  Lucullua,  and  afterward  enfran- 
cbiaed  him;  in  wiiich  he  acted  nngeaeroosly  by 
hii  superior  officers  oresent.  LucuJlus  would  not 
hare  iseen  willing  that  a  man  so  honored  for  hiti 
learning,  should  be  Arst  considered  as  a  slave,  and 
then  set  free.  The  real  liberty  he  was  born  to 
must  be  (alien  away  before  he  could  have  this, 
seeming  freedom.  But  this  was  not  the  only  in- 
stance in  which  Murena  acted  with  less  generosity 
than  became  an  officer  of  his  rank. 

Loenllua  then  turned  toward  the  cities  of  Asia, 
(hat  he  might  bestow  the  time  which  was  not  em- 
ployed in  war,  on  the  promotion  of  law  and  jus- 
tice. Theae  had  long  loet  their  influence  in  that 
province,  which  was  overwhelmed  with  unspeak- 
able misfortunes.  It  was  desolated  and  enslaved 
1^  the  farmers  of  the  revenue,  and  by  usurers. 
The  poor  inhabitants  were  forced  to  sell  the  most 
beanUfal  of  their  sons  and  daughtors,  the  orna- 
ments and  offerings  in  their  temples,  their  paiut- 
lng8»  and  the  statues  of  their  goos.  The  last  re- 
■•a  ree  was,  to  serve  their  creditors  as  slaves.  Their 
•nlTeringa,  prior  to  this,  were  more  cruel  and  in- 
sopportable;  prisons,  racks,  tortures,  exposures  to 
tbo  bnrning  sun  in  summer,  and  in  winter  to  the 
extremity  of  cold,  amidst  ice  or  mire;  insomuch, 
that  servitude  seemed  a  happy  dellveraneo  and  a 
■oene  of  peace.  LocuUus  finding  the  cities  in  such 
dreadful  distress,  soon  rescued  the  oppressed  from 
aU  their  burdens. 

in  the  first  place,  lie  ordered  tlie  cieditors  not 
to  take  above  one  in  the  hundred  for  a  month's  in- 
terest;^ in  the  next  place,  he  abolished  all  interest 
that  exceeded  the  principal:  the  third  and  most 
Important  regulation  was,  that  the  creditor  should 
not  take  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  debtor's  in- 
eoma.  And  if  any  one  took  interest  upon  interest, 
he  was  to  lose  all.  By  these  means,  in  less  than 
four  yeazB,  all  the  debto  were  paid,  and  the  estates 
restored  free  to  the  proprietors.  The  public  fine 
which  Sylla  had  laid  npon  Asia,  was  twenty  tlion- 
sand  talents.  It  had  been  paid  twice;  and  yet  the 
mercaleee  collectors,  by  usury  upon  usury,  now 
brought  it  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
talents^ 

These  men,  pretending  they  had  been  unjustly 
treated,  raised  -k  clamor  in  Rome,  against  Lucul- 
1ns,  and  hired  a  number  of  popular  orators  to 
apeak  sgainst  Um.  They  had,  indeed,  a  consider- 
able interest;  because  many  persons  who  had  a 
share  in  the  axilministration,  were  their  debtors. 
LucuUus,  on  th^  other  hand,  was  beloved,  not  only 
by  tlie  nations  which  luid  experienced  his  good 
effioes;  the  hearts  of  the  other  provinces  were  his, 
and  they  longed  for  a  governor  who  had  made 

uch  numbers  happy. 

Appins  Clodius,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to 
l^ranes  by  fiueullus,  and  who  was  his  wife's 

roJfter,  at  fiiat  fell  into  the  hands  of  guides  tliat 
were  subjects  to  Mlthridates.    These  men  made 

un  take  an  nnneceasary  circuit  of  many  days' 
journey  in  the  upper  countries;  but  at  last  an 
enfranchised  servant  of  his,  a  Syrian  by  nation, 
discovered  to  him  the  imposition,  and  showed  him 
dbfi  right  road.  He  then  bode  adieu  to  his  barba- 
rian guides,  and  in  a  few  days  passed  the  ^uphra- 
le^  imd  reached  Antioch  of  Daphncf 


*  Tbi*  wa«  the  legal  raterest  amoaf  the  Romans.  Whence 
ve  may  teem  the  oosi^aiatiTe  aeafeity  of  money  in  those 


There  he  had  orders  lo  wait  for  Ttgrnnoi,  who 
was  then  employed  In  reducing  some  cities  of 
Phmnicia;  and  he  found  means  to  bring  over  to 
the  Roman  interest  many  princes  who  suhmltiad 
to  the  Armenians  out  of  pure  UAcessity.  Among 
these  was  Zarbienus,  king  of  Gordyene.  A  num- 
ber of  the  cities,  too,  which  Tigranes  had  con- 
quered, privately  sent  deputies  to  Clodius;  and  he 
promised  them  all  tiie  succor  Lncollus  could 


him,  but  desired  they  would  make  no  immediate 
resistence.  The  Armenian  government  was,  in- 
deed, an  insupporteble  burden  to  the  Greeks;  par- 
ticularly, the  king's  pride,  through  a  long  course 
of  prosperity,  was  become  so  enormous,  that  he 
thought  whatever  is  great  and  admirable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  was  not  only  in  his  power,  but 
even  made  for  him.  For  though  his  prospecte  at 
first  were  small  and  contemptible,  he  liad  subdued 
many  nations,  and  humbled  the  Parthian  power 
more  than  any  prince  before  him.  He  had'  colo- 
nixed  Mesopotemia  with  Greeks,  whom  ho 
draughted  in  grMt  numbers  out  of  Cilicia  and 
Cappadocia.  He  had  drawn  the  soenite*  Arabians 
from  their  wandering  way  of  life,  and  placed  them 
nearer  to  Armenia,  thst  he  might  avail  himself  of 
their  mercantile  abilities.  He  had  many  kings  at 
his  court  in  the  capacity  of  servante,  hnd  four  fa 
particular  as  maee-bearexB,  or  footmen,  who, 
wiienever  he  rode  on  horseback,  ran  before  him  la 
short  jerkins;  and,  when  he  sat  to  give  attdience, 
stood  by  with  their  hands  clasped  together;  which 
last  circumstance  seems  a  mark  of  the  lowest 
slaverv,  a  token  that  theyiwd  not  only  resigned 
their  liberty,  bat  that  they  were  prepared  lalhsr 
to  suffer  than  to  act 

Appius,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  at  all  thte 
pomp,  plainly  set  forth  hte  commission,  at  his  first 
audtence,  **  That  he  was  come  to  demand  Mlthri- 
dates, whom  Lttcullus  claimed  for  his  triumph; 
otherwise,  he  must  declare  war  affalnst  Tigranes." 
Whatever  effbrte  the  prince  made  to  receive  the 
message  with  an  easy  countenance  and  a  kind 
smile,  it  was  visible  to  all  that  he  was  affected  with 
tlie  vouug  man's  held  address.  This  was,  indeedt 
the  nrst  free  speech  that  he  bad  heard  for  five-and- 
twenty  years;  for  so  long  ha  had  been  a  king,  or 
rather  a  tyrant  However,  the  answer  he  save 
Appius  was,  "  That  he  would  not  deliver  up  Mlth- 
ridates ;  and  if  the  Romans  began  the  war,  ike 
was  able  to  defend  himself."  He  was  displeased 
with  LucuHus  for  giving  him,  in  his  letter,  barely 
the  title  of  king,  and  not  that  of  king  of  kings; 
and,  therefore,  In  his  answer,  he  would  not  address 
him  as  Imptratar*  This  did  not  hinder  him  from 
sendinr  magnificent  presente  to  Appius;  and, 
when  he  found  he  did  not  accept  them,  he  sent 
more.  At  last,  Appins,  that  he  might  not  seem 
to  reject  them  out  of  any  particular  pique,  took  a 
cop,  and  sent  back  all  the  rest  Then  he  retorned 
with  the  ntroost  expedition  to  his  general. 

Before  this,  Tlgnines  had  not  deigned  to  admit 
Mlthridates  into  his  presence,  nor  to  speak  to  a 
prince  who  was  so  nearly  allied  to  him,  and  who 
had  lately  lost  so  great  a  kingdom.  He  had  sent 
him  in  a  contemptuous  manner  to  remote  marshes 
and  a  sickly  air,  where  he  was  kept  like  a  priso- 
ner. But  now  he  called  him  to  court  with  great 
marks  of  honor  and  regard.  In  a  private  confe- 
rence they  exculpated  memselves  at  the  expense 


ssvetslshlssef  ihsti 


«p  this  waa  the  pfin* 


oipal.  It  was  called,  howoTer,  by  way  of  distinction,  Uie 
Antiooh  of  Daphne.  Daphne  was  a  beantiftU  villeM, 
abont  forty  ftirlongs  flnom  It,  consecrated  to  the  nymph  of 
that  name,  and  adorned  with  rrores  of  a  large  extent,  sev- 
eral of  them  probably  of  lanrel;  in  the  midst  of  which  stood 
the  temple  of  Apollo  and  Diana.  The  grove  and  tos^jM 
were  a  sanctuary. 
•  Probably  so  oalled  fion  thsir  Uvinf  hi  tssU. 
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•fdMlrftlMidt.  M«trodonM  tiM  SoeiMlaB  WM  of 
the  number;  tn  able  speeker,  and  a  man  of  exten- 
■i?e  enidition,  who  had  been  In  such  hifrb  faTor, 
that  he  was  styled  the  kind's  father.  It  seems, 
when  he  went  ambassador  from  Mithridates  to  the 
Armeuian  court,  to  beg  assistance  sgalnst  the 
Romans,  Tigranes  sdd,  •*  What  would  you,  Me- 
trodorus,  adylse  me  to  In  this  ease?*'  Whether  It 
was  that  he  had  the  interest  of  Tigranes  in  view, 
or  whether  lie  wanted  to  see  Mithridates  absolutely 
ruined,  he  answered,  <*  As  an  ambassador,  I  should 
exhort  you  to  it,  but,  as  your  counselor  I  should 
■dTlse  you  against  it*'  Tigranes  diacoTored  this 
to  Mitliridates,  not  imagining  he  would  resent  it 
in  the  manner  he  did.  The  unfortunate  prin^ 
immediately  put  Metrodoms  to  death;  and  Tigra- 
nes greatly  repented  the  step  he  had  taken,  though 
he  was  not  absolutely  the  cause  of  that  minister's 
death,  but  only  added  stings  to  the  hatred  Mithri- 
dates had  long  entertained  for  him.  This  ap- 
peared when  his  private  memorandums  were 
taken.  In  which  Metrodoms  was  found  among 
those  maiked  out  for  the  ax.  Tigranes  buried 
him  honorably,  and  spared  no  expense  in  bis  fune- 
ral, though  he  had  bMU  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Amphicrates,  the  orator,  likewise  died  at  that 
court,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  record  his  name 
for  the  sake  of  Athens.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
banished  his  country,  and  to  have  retired  to  Seleu- 
cia  upon  the  Tigris,  where  the  inhabitants  desired 
him  to  open  a  school  of  rhetoric;  but  he  answer- 
ad  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner,  and  with 
all  the  vanity  of  a  sophist,  •<  That  a  plate  could 
not  contain  a  dolphin.^'  From  thence  he  went  to 
the  court  of  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Mithri- 
dates, and  wife  of  Tigranes,  where  he  soon  made 
himself  so  obnoxious,  that  he  was  forbidden  all 
intercourse  with  the  Greeks;  upon  which  he 
starved  himself  to  death.  Cleopatra  bestowed 
Qpon  him  too  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his  tomb 
is  near  a  place  called  Sapha. 

Luculius,  having  established  peace  and  good 
laws  in  Asia,  did  not  neglect  whst  might  be  con- 
ducive to  elegance  and  pleasure;  but,  during  his 
stay  at  Ephesus,  entertained  the  Grecian  cities 
with  shows,  triumphal  feasts,  and  trials  of  skill 
hetween  wrestlers  and  gladiators.  The  cities,  in 
return,  instituted  a  feast  to  his  honor,  which  they 
called  LucuUia;  and  the  real  affection  that  Inspir- 
ed tliem  with  the  thought  was  more  agreeable  than 
the  honor  itself. 

When  Appius  was  returned,  and  had  acquainted 
him  that  It  was  necessary  to  go  to  war  with  Ti- 
granes, he  wont  back  to  rontus,  and  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  his  troops.  His  first  operation  was 
to  lay  siege  to  Sluope,  or  rather  to  a  corps  of  Ci* 
licians  who  had  thrown  themselves  into  the  town 
on  the  part  of  Mithridates.  These,  upon  the  ap- 
proach of  Luculius,  put  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
oabitantsto  the  swoid,  and  after  setting  fire  to  the 
place,  endeavored  to  escape  in  the  night  But 
Lucullds  discovering  their  intention,  entering  the 
town,  and  having  killed  eight  thousand  of  them 
who  were  left  behind,  restored  their  effects  to  the 
old  inhabitants,  and  exerted  himself  greatly  in 
saving  the  city  from  the  flames.  His  particular 
Inducement  was  the  following  dream.  He  dream- 
ed that  a  person  stood  by  him,  and  said,  "  Go  for- 
ward, Xucu  II  us;  for  AuioiycuB  is  coming  to  meet 
youJ**  When  be  awaked,  he  could  form  no  con- 
iecture  abont  the  signification  of  the  dream. — 
However,  he  took  the  city  the  same  day,  and  in 
pursuing  the  Cilicians  to  their  ships,  he  saw  a 
statue  lying  on  the  shore,  which  they  had  not 
been  able  to  get  on  board.  The  work  was  one  of 
the  masterpieces  of  Stheuis;  and  he  was  told  that 


it  was  the  stetne  of  AutolTens,  the  founder  of 

Sinope.  This  Aotolycus  is  said  to  have  been  tht 
son  of  Deiraachtts,  and  one  of  those  TheoMliaoi 
'  Srho  assisted  Hercules  in  the  war  against  the  Am- 
axons.*  In  his  voyage  back  along'  with  Demoleoo 
and  Phlogis  his  ship  struck  on  a  rock  of  the  Chei^ 
sonesus,  called  Pedalion,  and  he  lost  It  He  and 
his  friends,  however,  saved  their  lives  and  theii 
arms,  and  went  to  Sinope,  which  they  took  from 
the  Syrians.  The  Syrians,  who  then  held  it,  we 
are  told,  were  so  called,  because  tliey  were  the  de- 
scendants of  Syrus  tlie  son  of  Apollo  and  Sinope 
the  daughter  of  Asopus.  When  Lucullas  heard 
this,  he  recollected  the  observation  of  Sylla  it 
his  Commentaries,  "  That  nothing  raore  deserves 
our  belief  and  attention  than  what  is  signified  ts 
us  in  dreams." 

After  news  was  brought  that  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes  were  on  the  point  of  entering  Lycaonia 
and  Ciiicia  with  all  their  forces,  in  order  to  seize 
Asia  before  him,  he  could  not  help  thinking  it 
strange  that  the  Armenian  did  not  make  use  of 
Mithridates  when  in  his  glory,  nor  join  the  ar- 
mies of  Pontus  while  Iney  were  in  tfietr  fall 
strength;  but  suffered  them  to  be  broken  and  de- 
stroyed; and  now  at  last  with  cold  hopes  of  sae- 
cess  began  the  war,  or  rather  threw  himself 
down  headlong  with  those  who  con  Id  stand  no 
loncer. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  Machares^  the  sod 
of  Mithridates,  who  was  master  of  the  Bospho- 
rus,  sent  Luculius  a  coronet  of  gold  of  a  thou- 
sand crowns*  value,  and  begged  to  be  uamhend 
among  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome.     Lncal- 
Itts,  now  concluding  that  the  first  war  was  finish- 
ed, left  Sonatius  with  a  corps  of  six  thoasBS^ 
men,  to  settle  the  sffairs  of  that  province;  and 
with  twelve    thousand  foot  and  less  than   Uuts 
thousand  horse,  marched  to  meet  another  war^- 
It  seemed  amazing  temerity  to  go  with  a  handful 
of  men    against  so   many  warlike    nations,  so 
many  myriads  of  cavalry,  and  such  a  vast  coos- 
try,  intersected  with  deep  rivers,  and  barricaded 
with  mountains  forever  covered  with  snow.    Of 
course  his  soldiers,  who  were  not  otherwise  noder 
the  best  discipline,  now  followed  with  grsat  re- 
luctance, and  were  ready  to  mutiny.    On  the 
other  hand,  the  popular  orators  clamored  against 
him  in  Rome,  representing  that  he  levied  war  a/ter 
war;  not  that  the  public  utility  required  it,  bat 
that  he  might  always  keep  the  command,  and  coo- 
tinue  in  arms,  and  that  he   might   accumnlata 
riches  at  the  risk  of  the  commonwealth.    These, 
at  last  succeeded  in  their  design,  which  was  to 
recall  Lncullns. 

At  present  he  reached  tl^e  Euphrates  by  losg 
marches.  He  found  it  swollen  and  overflowiof  by 
reason  of  the  late  rains,  and  was  apprehensiTS  ho 
should  find  much  delay  and  difficulty  in  collectiog 
boats  and  making  a  bridge  of  them.  Bat  ia  the 
evening  the  flood  began  to  subside,  and  lessened 
in  such  a  manner  In  the  uight,  that  next  mominf 
the  river  appeared  much  within  the  cbaanel-* 
The  people  of  the  country  sedhig  little  iaiands  ia 
its  bed,  which  bad  seldom  been  visible,  sod  the 
stream  breaking  gently  about  them,  considered 
Luoullus  as  something  more  than  mortal.  For 
they  saw  the  great  river  put  on  a  mild  and  oblig- 
ing air  to  him,  and  affbrd  laim  a  quick  and  easy 
passage. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  paa- 
ed  it  with  liis  army.    An  auspicious  omen  sp- 

*  Strabo  t«ns  ni,  Aotolreni  vat  od»  of  tlie  Arfoiavt^ 
who,  sder  hit  voysfe  to  'Colchit,  lettled  at  Sinope.  tail 
had  divias  boBoca  paid  hist  altar  Ilia  death.    Strai^L^uL 
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§tued  imieediataly  irfter.  A  nwnber  of  hdfora,  | 
mered  to  the  Peniau  Diana,  the  icoddess  whom 
Ik  inhabitants  of  those  parts  |Mrticularly  wor- 
Alp,  pastored  on  the  other  Bide.  These  heifers 
m  uaed  ouly  in  the  way  of  sacrifice;  at  other 
fines  they  rauge  at  large,  marked  with  the  fi|r«re 
3f  a  torch,  as  a  token  of  their  desifoatioD:  and  it 
ras  difficult  to  take  them  when  they  were  want- 
ed. Bat  now  the  army  had  no  sooner  crossed  the 
rirer,  than  one  of  tliem  went  and  stood  by  s  rock 
which  is  deemed  sacred  to  the  goddess,  and  hang- 
ing down  her  head  in  the  manner  of  tliose  that  are 
bonndv  offered  herself  to  LucuUas  as  a  victim. — 
Se  sacrificed  also  a  bull  to  the  Euphrates,  on  ac- 
eoant  of  his  safe  passage. 

He  stayed  there  Umt  whole  day  to  refresh  his 
army.     The  next  day  he  marched  throagh  So- 
pbeoe,  without   doing  the  least  injury  to  those 
who  mbmitted  and  leceived  his  troops  in  a  proper 
manner.     Nay,  when  his  men  wanted  to  stop  and 
take  a  fort  that  was  supposed  to  be  full  of  trea^- 
are,  be  pointed  to  mount  Taurus  which  appeared 
at  a  distance,  and  said,. "  Yonder  is  the  fort  yon 
ue  to   take;  as   for  these  things,  they    will  of 
course  belong  to  the  conqueror.'*    Then,  push- 
ing his  march,  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  and  entered 
Armenia. 

As  Tigranes  ordered  the  first  man  who  brought 
liim  an  account  of  the  enemy's  arrival,  to  lose  his 
bead  for  his  reward,  no  one  afterward  presumed 
lo  mention  it.  He  remained  in  iffnoianoe,  though 
the  hostile  fire  already  touched  him;  and  with 
pleasure  heard  his  flatterera  say,  "Lucullns  would 
be  a  great  general,  if  he  waited  for  Tigranes  at 
Ephesns,  and  did  not  quit  Asia  at  ttie  sight  of  his 
vast  annies."  Thus  it  Is  not  every  man  that  can 
bear  much  wine,  nor  can  an  ordinary  mind  bear 
great  prosperity  without  staggering.  The  first  of 
his  friends  who  ventured  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
was  Mithrobarzanes;  and  he  was  but  ill  rewarded 
for  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  He  was  sent  against 
Lucullns  with  three  thousand  horse  and  a  mors 
respectable  body  of  foot,  with  orders  to  take  the 
Roviaia  general  alive,  but  to  tread  the  rest  under 
his  feet. 

Fart  of  the  Roman  ibrces  were  pitching  their 
Cents,  and  the  rest  were  upon  the  march  when 
their  scouts  brought  intelligence  that  the  barbari- 
ans were  at  ban£  He  had  therefore  his  appre- 
hensions, that  if  they  attacked  him  before  his 
troops  were  all  assembled  and  formed,  they  might 
be  put  in  disorder.  The  measure  he  took  was  to 
stay  and  intrench  himself:  meantime  he  sent  his 
lieutenant  Sextilins  with  sixteen  hundred  horse, 
and  not  many  more  Infantry,  including  both  the 
light  and  the  heavy-armed,  with  orders  when  he 
approached  the  enemy  to  stop  and  amuse  them, 
until  he  should  be  informed  that  the  intrench- 
ments  were  finished. 

Sextilins  was  willing  to  obey  his  orders,  but 
Mithrobarzanes  came  upon  him  so  boldly,  that  he 
was  forced  to  fight.  Mithrobaizanes  behaved 
with  giest  bravery,  but  fell  in  the  action.  Then 
his  troops  took  to  flight,  and  were  most  of  them 
cut  in  pieces. 

After  this,  Tigranes  left  Tigranocerta,  the 
rreat  city  which  be  bad  built,  and  retired  to  mount 
Tanrns,  where  he  intended  to  collect  all  his 
forces,  fiut  Lucullns  not  giving  him  much  time 
for  preparation,  sent  Murena  to  harass  and  cut 
sff  the  parties  on  one  side,  ss  Hast  as  they  came 
up;  on  toe  other  side,  Sextilins  advanced  against 
a  large  corps  of  Arabians,  which  was  going  to 
ioln  the  king.  Sextilins  came  upon  the  Arabi- 
ans as  they  arere  encamping,  and  killed  the  great- 
«t  nut  of  them.    Murena,  following  the  steps  of 
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Tifimnaab  took  Us  sfpMtasi^ta  i 

ho  was  leading  ^Mff'*'^  amy  along  a  ragged  mad 

narrow  defile.    The  king  himself  fied,  abondo** 

Ing  all   his  baggage.    Biany  of  the  Armonlaas 

were  put  to  the  swordt  and  greator  numbers  mado 

prisoners. 

Lncnllns,  after  this  soeoess,  marched  against 
Tigranocerta,  and  Invested  It  with  his  army.— 
There  were  in  that  city  many  Greeks  who  haif 
been  transplanted  out  of  Cilicia,  and  many  bar- 
barians whose  fortunes  had  been  no  better  than 
that  of  the  Greeks,  Adiabeaians,  Assyrians,  Gor- 
dyeuians,  and  Cappadocians,  whose  cities  Ti^ 
granes  had  demolished,  and  then  removed  the  loh 
habitants,  and  eompelled  them  to  settle  in  that  ho 
bed  built.  The  place  was  full  of  treasure  and 
rich  ornaments;  every  private  person  as  well  as 
grandee,  to  make  their  oonrt  to  tlie  king,  striring 
which  should  contribute  most  to  its  embellish- 
ment For  tills  reason  Lucullns  carried  on  tha 
siege  with  great  rigor,  in  the  opinion  that  Ti- 
granes wouid,  contrary  to  hia  better  judgment,  be 
provoked  to  give  him  battle.  And  he  was  not 
mistaken.  Mlthridates,  by  meawngsrs  and  let- 
ters, dissuaded  the  king  BMich  from  basarding  a 
battle,  and  advised  him  lo  cut  oflTtho  Roman  con- 
voys with  bis  cavalry.  Taxiles  too,  who  came 
on  the  part  of  Mithridales  to  oo-operate  with  Ti- 

granes,  entrsated    him    to   avoid    meeting   the 
Loman  arms,  whieh  lie  assafod  him  were  invin* 
eible. 

At  first  the  king  heard  him  with  patience*— 
But  wlien  tlie  Armenlana  and  Gordyeaians  arriv- 
ed with  all  their  fol«es;  when  the  kings  of  th« 
Medes  and  AdfaOMniana  had  brought  in  their 
armies;  when  numbers  of  Arabians  came  from 
the  eeaste  of  the  Babylonian  sea,^  Albanians  from 
the  Caspian,  and  Iberians  from  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Albanians;  besMe  a  considerable  body 
gained  by  presents  and  penuaafon,  from  those  na- 
tions about  the  Araxes  that  live  without  regal 
{ovemment;  then  notfaiog  was  expressed  at  too 
ing's  table  or  council-board,  but  sanguine  hopet 
and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in  danger 
of  bis  life  for  attempting  to  oppose  the  resdutlott 
to  give  battle,  and  Mlthridates  himself  was  accot- 
ed  of  envying  the  glorious  suooesi  that  wonld  at- 
tend his  son-in-law. 

Tigranes,  therefore,  would  not  wait  for  him« 
lest  he  should  share  with  him  the  honor  of  the 
victory;  but  advanced  immediatelY  with  all  his 
forces;  and  is  said  to  have  expressed  to  his  friends 
some  nneasineOT,  "That  ho  should  have  to  do  only 
with  Luculios,  and  not  try  his  strength  at  once 
with  all  the  generals  of  Rome."  Indeed,  these 
boasts  of  the  king  do  not  appear  entirely  frantic 
and  destitute  of  reason,  while  ne  was  surveying  so 
many  nations  and  princes  under  his  standard, 
such  astonishing  numbers  of  heavy-armed  in- 
fantry, and  BO  many  myriads  of  cavalry.  He  had 
twenty  thousand  archers  and  slingers,  and  fifty- 
five  thousand  horse,  of  which  seventeen  thousand 
were  clad  in  steel,  according  to  the  account  Lucul- 
lns sent  to  the  senate.  His  Infantry,  divided  into 
companies  and  battalions,  consisted  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  men;  and  there  were  thirty-five 
thousand  pioneers  and  other  laborers  to  make 
good  the  roads,  to  prepare  bridges,  to  cleanse  the 
coum  of  rivers,  to  provide  wood,  and  to  answer 
all  the  occasions  of  the  army.  These  were  drawn 
op  behind,  to  give  it  a  greater  appearance  of 
strength  and  numbers. 

When  he  had  passed  mount  Taurus  and  spread 
bis  troops  upon  the  plain,  lie  could  see  the  Roman 
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vmj  bcttegtef  TUffUMOOTte.  The  mUed  m«Iti- 
tilde  of  beriMiiuM  to  the  city,  llkevlee  saw  him, 
and  Id  a  menacing  manner  pointed  to  their  kinf's 
arroftae  from  the  waile. 

Lacnilne,  before  the  battle,  held  a  conncii  of 
war.  Some  adviaed  him  to  qoit  the  alege,  and 
meet  Tigtanee  with  all  hie  forcee;  otliers  were  of 
opinion,  that  he  ehonld  continue  the  tiese,  and 
Bot  leave  eo  many  euemiee  behind  liim.  He  told 
them  th^t  neither,  eeparately,  gave  good  couneel, 
bat  both  together  did.  He  therefore  divided  hie 
forcee,  and  left  Murena  before  the  place  with  nix 
thonaand  men;  while  he,  with  tiie  reet  of  hie  In- 
fantry, eoneieting  of  twenty-four  cohorte,  which 
conuiued  not  more  than  ten  thousand  combatants, 
with  ail  his  cavalry,  and  about  a  thousand  sliug- 
•rs  and  archers,  marched  against  Tigranes. 

He  encamped  on  a  large  plain  vi(ith  a  river  be- 
fore him;  where  hie  armv  appearing  no  more  than 
a  handful,  afforded  much  matter  of  mirth  to  the 
flatterers  of  the  king.  8ome  ridiculed  the  diminu- 
tive appearance;  ethers,  by  way  of  jest,  cast  lots 
for  tlie  spoil.  And  there  was  not  one  of  the 
generals  and  princes,  who  did  not  come  and  de- 
sire to  be  employed  alone  upon  that  service,  while 
Tigranes  needed  only  to  sit  still  and  look  on. 
The  king,  too,  thinking  he  must  show  himself 
facetious  on  the  occasion,  made  use  of  tiiat  cele- 
brated expression,  *'  That  if  they  came  as  ambas- 
sadors, there  were  too  many  of  them;  if  as  soldiers, 
too  few.'*  Thus  they  passed  the  first  dey  in 
nillery. 

Next  morning  at  break  of  day  Lucnllus  drew 
ont  his  army.  The  camp  of  the  barbarians  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  rivor.  But  the  river,  where 
It  Is  moot  fordable,  makes  a  bend  to  the  west 
As  LttCuUus marched  hastily  down  to  that  quarter, 
Tigranes  thought  he  was  retreating.  Upon  this, 
he  called  to  Tsxiles,  and  said  with  a  scornful 
smile,  **  Seest  thou  not  these  invincible  Roman 
legions  taking  to  flifrht?**  Taxiles  answered,  *«  I 
wLih  from  my  soul,  my  lord,  that  your  good 
genius  may  work  a  mlrMsle  in  your  favor;  but 
theee  legions  do  not  use  their  beet  acoouterments 
in  a  mere  march.  They  do  not  wear  their  polish- 
ed shields,  nor  take  their  bright  helmets  out  of 
their  cases,  as  you  see  they  liave  now  done.  All 
this  splendid  appearance  indicates  their  intention 
to  fight,  and  to  advance  against  tiieir  enemies  as 
fast  as  possible.*' 

While  Taxilee  was  yet  speaking,  they  saw  the 
eagle  of  tlie  foremost  legion  make  a  motion  to  Um 
right  by  order  of  Locullus,  and  the  cohorts  pro- 
ceed iu  good  order  to  pass  the  river. 

Tlieu  Tigranes  with  much  difficulty  awaked 
from  his  iutoxicutiou,  and  exclaimed  two  or  three 
times,  "Are  these  men  coming  against  usT 
After  this,  he  drew  out  his  forces  iu  a  hasty  and 
diMorUerly  manner;  taking  himself  the  command 
of  the  main  body,  and  giving  the  left  wing  to  the 
king  of  the  Adiabenians,  and  the  right  to  the  king 
of  tue  Modes.  Before  this  right  wing  were  placed 
most  of  Uie  cavalry  that  were  armed  in  steel. 

Ah  Lucuilus  was  going  to  pass  the  river,  i 
of  his  officers  admonished  hini  to  beware  of  that 
dav,  which  had  been  an  iuauspiclous,  or,  (as  they 
called  it)  a  black  one  to  tiie  Romans.  For  on 
that  day  Casplo's  army  was  defeated  by  tlie  Cim<* 
bri.  Lucuilus  returned  that  memorable  answer, 
"^I  will  make  this  day  an  auspicious  one  for 
Rome."    It  was  the  sixth  of  October. 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  withal  exhorted  his 
men  to  exert  themselves,  he  advanced  at  the  head 
of  them,  against  the  enemy.  He  was  armed  with 
a  breastplate  of  steel  formed  in  soaiss,  which  cast 
a  Sttrpriaing  laater;  and  the  lobo  he  wore  over  it 


was  adorned  with  fringe.  Ho  drew  his  sword  lo- 
medlately,  to  show  his  troops  the  necesrity  of 
coming  hand  to  iiand,  with  an  enemv  who  ven 
accustomed  to  fight  at  a  distance;  and  by  the  rigot 
of  their  charge  not  to  leave  tiiem  room  to  exerciie 
their  missive  weapons.  Observing  that  the  ene- 
my's heavy-arm^  cavalry,  upon  which  ther 
placed  their  chief  dependence,  was  covered  by't 
hill  that  was  plain  and  even  at  the  top,  and  whicli, 
with  an  extent  of  only  four  furlongs,  was  not  Tfrr 
difficult  to  ascend,  he  dispatched  his  Tbncian  tnd 
Gaulish  horee,  with  orden  to  take  them  in  flank, 
and  to  strike  at  nothing  bat  the  shafu  of  tbrix 
pikes.  Their  whole  strength.  Indeed,  cousisti  la 
the  pike,  and  they  have  no  other  weapon,  either 
offensive  or  defensive,  that  they  can  nse,  by  zet- 
son  of  their  heavy  and  unwieldy  armor,  in  vhicfa 
,they  are,  as  it  were,  immured. 

Meanwhile  he  b^gan  to  climb  the  hill  with  tvo 
companies  of  infantry,  and  the  soldten  followed 
him  with  mat  readiness,  when  they  sav  hits, 
encumbered  as  he  was  with  his  armor,  the  fint  to 
labor  on  foot  up  the  ascent  When  he  had  rescb- 
ed  the  summit,  he  stood  on  the  most  conspicuoiu 
part  of  it,  and  cried  out,  *<  The  victory  ii  oun, 
my  fellow-soldiers,  the  victory  is  oun!"  At  the 
same  time  he  advanced  against  the  hesvy-armed 
cavalry,  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  make  aoy  aae 
of  their  javelins,  but  to  come  to  cloce  action,  and 
to  aim  their  blows  at  their  enemies'  lagi  and 
thiglis,  in  which  parts  aione  they  were  not  armed. 
There  was  no  nsMsd,  however,  to  put  this  io  exe- 
cution; for,  instead  of  standing  to  reeeJTs  (he 
Romans,  they  set  up  a  cry  of  fear,  and  loott  dea* 

SIcably  fled  without  striking  a  stroke.  In  their 
ight,  they  and  their  hones,  heavy  with  anner, 
ran  back  upon  their  own  iufantrv,  and  put  them 
In  confusion:  insomuch  that  all  those  myriidi 
were  routed,  without  standing  to  reoeire  om 
wound,  or  spilling  one  drop  of  blood.  Molti- 
tndes,  however,  were  slain  in  their  flight,  or  rtUwr 
in  their  attempt  to  fly;  their  ranks  beisg  so  thick 
and  deep,  that  they  entangled  and  im|Mded  each 
othor. 

Tigranes  rode  off  one  of  the  first,  with  a  few 
attendants;  and  seeing  his  son  taking  bis  ihare  i> 
his  misfortune,  he  took  the  diadem  from  bia  head, 
gave  It  him  with  tears,  and  deaired  him  to  sere 
himself  in  the  best  manner  ha  conld  by  takinf 
some  other  road.  The  young  prince  did  not  vea- 
ture  to  wear  it,  but  put  it  in  tho  hands  of  eoe  of 
ills  most  faithful  serrants,  who  happened  afler- 
ward  to  be  taken  and  brought  to  LhcoIIoi:  by  thii 
means  the  royal  diadem  of  Tigranes  added  to  tiu 
honon  of  the  spoil.  It  Is  said  that  of  the  foot 
tliere  fell  above  a  hundred  thousand,  and  of  the 
horse  verv  few  escaped;  whereas  the  Romans  had 
but  five  killed,  and  a  hundred  wounded.  Antie* 
chtts  the  philosopher,*  in  his  treatise  conceruiBg 
the  Oods,  speaking  of  this  acUon  ssya,  the  lan 
never  beheld  such  another.  Strabo.f  another  phi- 
losopher, in  his  historical  Commentaries,  iDfonai 
us  that  the  Romans  were  ashamed,  and  ridicaled 
each  other,  for  having  employed  weapone  ag8ia>l 
such  vile  slaves.  And  Livy  telis  us,  the  Roman*, 
witli  such  inferior  numben,  never  engaged  each 
a  multitude  as  this.  The  victon  did  not,  iodeed, 
make  up  the  twentieth  part  of  the  ranqaiahed. 
The  most  able  and  experienced  commandexiamoDg 
the  Romans  paid  the  highest  complimenU  to  toe 
generalship  ot  Lucuilus;  principally  beeasae  heoM 
defeated  two  of  the  greatest  and  most  po«renv 
kings  in  the  world,  by  methods  entirely  diSut^ 

•  Astiochat  of  Ewakm.    Ciesre  waa  hit  liMipl*-  ^ 
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LUCULLUS. 


t  \f  mm  OEpedMlftvs  and  Am  atiier  by  a  tlow 
u  Ha  ruiB«d  Mithridates,  when  in  the 
jht  of  bis  potter,  by  protractiajr  the  war,  and 
Ti^miws  by  tiie  celerity  of  hit  movements.  la- 
deedv  amoof  ail  tiie  genera]*  la  the  world,  there 
have  been  very  few  iustanoea  of  any  one's  avail- 
ing himaelf  of  delay  for  execution,  or  of  expedi- 
tioo  for  eeeariiy. 

Ueuce  it  was,  that  Mithridates  made  no  haste 
to  come  to  nctioa,  or  to  join  Tifrranes;  imagining 
Ihat  LtttcttUvs  would  proceed  with  his  usual  cau- 
tion and  slowness.  But  as  soon  as  he  met  a  few 
Anoeniana  on  the  road,  with  the  greatest  msrlis 
of  consternation  upon  them,  he  formed  some  con- 
jeelore  of  what  bad  happened;  and  when  many 
moio  came  np  naked  and  wounded,  he  was  too 
well  assured  of  the  less,  and  inquired  for  Tigranes. 
Thoagh  he  found  him  in  the  most  destitute  and 
ikplorabie  condition,  he  did  not  offer  him  the 
least  insult  Instead  of  that,  he  dismounted,  and 
bewailed  wi'.h  him  their  common  misfortunes: 
gar*  him  his  own  royal  equipage,  and  held  up  to 
him  a  prospect  of  better  success.  They  began  to 
levy  other  foroea. 

lu  TigFanoeerta,the  Greeks  had  mutinied  against 
the  barbariaaa,  and  wanted  to  deliver  up  the  city 
to  liucnlius.  Accordingly  he  gave  the  assault, 
and  took  it.  After  he  had  secured  the  royal  tree- 
•area,  he  gaye  up  the  plunder  of  the  town  to  hb 
sokJien,  and  they  found  there,  beside  other  rich 
booty,  eight  thousand  talents  in  coined  money. 
Lucullxu  added  eight  hundred  drachmas  to  each 
man's  aliare. 

Being  informed  that  there  were  found  in  the 
town  a  number  of  such  artists  as  are  requisite  in 
tbeatrical  exhibitions,  whom  Tigranes  had  collect- 
ed awn  ail  parts,  for  opening  the  theater  he  had 
boilt,  h»  made  use  of  them  in  the  games  and  other 
Dttblic  diversions  in  honor  of  his  victory. 

He  aent  back  the  Grseks  to  their  own  coun- 
tries, and  furnished  them  with  necessaries  for  that 
pnrpoae.  He  Ukewiae  permitted  the  barbarians 
who  had  been  compelled  to  settle  there,  to  return 
to  their  respective  abodes.  Thus  It  happened  that, 
by  the  dispeision  of  the  people  of  one  city,  many 
elUes  recovered  their  former  inhabitants.  For 
.  which  reason  Locnllus  was  reverenced  by  them 
as  a  patron  and  founder.  He  succeeded  also  In 
fais  other  undertakings  agreeably  to  his  merit; 
being  more  desirous  of  the  praise  of  justice  and 
humanity,  than  of  that  which  arises  from  military 
aehfeveuents.  For  in  Ihooe  the  army  claims  no 
small  part,  and  fortune  a  greater;  whereas  the 
other  are  proofs  of  a  gentle  disposition  and  snb- 
dned  mind,  and  by  tnem  Lncullus  brought  the 
barbarians  lo  submit  without  the  sword.  Tlie 
kings  of  Ihe  Arabs  came  over  to  htm,  and  put 
their  pooaesrions  in  his  power;  the  whole  nation 
of  Sophaae  followed  their  example;  and  the  Gor- 
dyenians  were  so  well  Inclined  to  serve  him,  that 
Ihey  were  willing  to  quit  their  habitations  and 
follow  him  with  their  wives  and  cbildrea.  The 
canss  was  tiiia 

Zsiridenus,  king  of  Gordyene,  unable,  as  has 
been  said,  to  support  the  tyranny  of  Tigranes, 
applied  privately  through  Appius  to  Lucullus, 
aiid  desired  to  be  admitted  as  an  ally.  This  ap- 
pUeatlon  being  discovered,  he  was  put  to  death 
with  bis  wife  and  children,  liefore  Che  Romans 
entered  Armenia.  Lueullns,  however,  did  not 
forget  it,  but,  ss  he  passed  through  Gordyene, 
took  care  that  Zarlilenus  should  have  a  magni- 
ieent  faneral,  and  adorned  the  pile  with  gold 
stnfis  and  royal  Toaiments  found  among  the  spoils 
of  Tigfanea.  The  Roman  general  himself  set  fire 
toil»aBd,  Ufother  with  the  friends  mi  tehttloaa 


of  tiie  dsMusMl,  oibrsd  the  aeeaslomed  ffbaHoflV; 
declaring  him  his  friend,  and  an  h\[y  to  the  Ro- 
man people.  He  caused  a  monument  to  be  erect* 
ed  to  his  memory  at  a  considerable  expense;  for 
there  wai^  found  in  the  treasury  of  that  prince  a 
great  qdantity  of  gold  and  silver;  there  were  found 
also  In  his  storehouses  three  millions  of  medimni 
of  wheat.  This  was  a  su£5cient  provision  for  his 
soldiers ;  and  Lucullus  was  much  admired  for 
maklug  the  war  maintain  itself,  and  carrying  It 
on  without  taking  one  drachma  out  of  the  publW 
treasury. 

About  this  time  there  came  an  embassy  from 
the  king  of  Parthia  to  solicit  his  friendship  and 
alliance.  Lncullus  received  the  proposal  with 
pleasure,  and  sent  ambassadors  in  fais  turn;  whOb 
when  they  were  at  that  prince's  courts  discoverea 
that  he  was  unresolved  what  pert  to  act,  and  that 
he  was  privately  treating  with  Tigranes  for  Mesa- 
potamia  as  a  reward  for  the  succors  with  which 
he  should  furnbih  him.  As  soon  as  Lncullus  was 
sensible  of  this,  he  determined  to  let  Tigranes  and 
Mltliridat^  alone,  as  adversaries  already  tired  out, 
and  to  try  his  strength  with  the  Parthian,  by  en- 
tering his  territories.  He  thought  it  would  be 
glorious,  if  in  one  expedition,  during  the  tide  ol 
good  fortune,  like  an  able  wrestler  he  would  throw 
three  princes  successively,  and  traverse  the  domin- 
ions of  three  of  the  mostspowerful  kings  under 
the  sun,  perpetually  victorious. 

For  this  reason  he  sent  orden  to  Sornatius  and 
his  other  officers  In  Pontus,  to  bring  their  forces 
to  him,  as  he  Intended  to  begin  his  march  for 
Parthia,  from  Gordyene.  These  officers  had  al- 
ready found  their  soldiers  refVactory  and  obstinats, 
but  now  they  saw  them  absolately  mutinous,  and 
not  to  he  wrought  upon  by  any  method  of  persua- 
sion or  of  force.  On  the  contrary,  they  loudly 
declared  they  wonld  not  even  stay  there,  but 
would  go  and  leave  Pontns  itself  ouguaided. 
When  an  account  of  this  behavior  was  brought  to 
Lucullus,  it  corrupted  the  troops  he  hud  with  him: 
and  they  were  very  ready  to  receive  these  inipreo- 
sions,  loaded  as  thev  were  with  wealth,  enerva- 
ted with  luxury,  and  panting  after  repose.  Upon 
hearing,  therefore,  of  the  bold  terms  hi  which  the 
otben  had  expressed  themselves,  they  said  they 
acted  like  men,  and  set  an  example  worthy  of  imi- 
tation: <'Attd  surely,"  continued  they,  **  our  ser- 
vices entitle  us  to  a  dlschar^,  that  We  may  return 
to  our  own  country,  and  enjoy  onrselves  in  secu- 
rity and  quiet" 

These  speeches,  and  worse  thha  these,  coming 
to  the  ean  of  Lncullus,  he  gave  up  all  thoughls 
of  his  Parthian  expedition,  and  marehed  once 
more  against  Tigranes.  It  'was  now  the  higlit  of 
sommer,  sad  yet  when  he  had  gained  the  summit 
of  mount  Taurus,  be  saw  with  regret  the  com 
only  green;  so  backward  are  the  seasons  in  those 

Sirts,  by  reason  of  the  cold  that  prevails  tbere.^ 
0  descended,  however,  Into  the  plain,  and  beat 
the  Armenians  who  ventured  to  face  him,  in  two 
or  three  skirmishes.  Then  he  ploudered  the  vi^ 
lages  at  pleasure,  and,  by  taking  the  convoys  de- 
signed for  Tigranes,  brought  that  want  upon  tho 
enemy,  which  he  had  dreaided  himselfl 

He  omitted  no  measure  which  might  bring  them 
to  a  decisive  battle;  he  drew  a  line  of  clrcumval- 
kition  about  their  camp;  he  laid  waste  their  coun- 
try before  their  eyes;  but  they  had  been  too  often 
defeated  to  think  of  risking  an  engagement  Ho 
therefore  marehed  against  Artaxata^Uie  capital  of 
Ttgranea,  where  ho  had  left  his  wives  and  ehildre*' 


•  Thii  fsnisBlar  It  ooaflmed  by  ■odsm  tnvelsB.  Hof 
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«IM«Uiittnf  h*  wMid  »ot 
vUhottt  attampUug  U»  nlM. 

,  11 U  Mia  Utat  UMiuibal,  Um  CvthaglnlM,  aft«r 
AJitkMbiift  WM  sttlidiMd  by  the  RonMiw,  nddnamd 
himaelf  (o  Artaaat,  kiuf  of  Anneota.  Whtte  he 
was  at  tlwt  prioce*a  court,  beaitle  inatructiiig  him 
In  other  important  oiatten,  he  poiated  out  to  ham 
a  place  which,  though  it  then  lay  neglected,  afford- 
ea  tl}e  happiest  aituatien  imaginable  for  a  city. 
He  gave  him  (he  plan  of  one,  aod  exhorted  blm  to 
put  il  ill  executioQ.  The  lilog,  charmed  wiih  the 
motion,  desired  him  to  talce  the  direction  of  the 
work;  and  in  a  short  time  there  was  seen  a  large 
and  beautiful  city,  which  bore  that  prince's  nameb 
^pd  was  declared  the  metropolis  of  Armenia. 

When  Luenllus  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  this 
flace,  the  patience  of  Tigranes  failed  nim.  He 
swrehed  in  quest  of  the  Romans,  and  the  fourth 
diLy  encamped  over  against  tiiem,  being  separated 
from  them  only  by  tlM  river  Arsaaias,  which  they 
must  necessarily  pass  in  thi»ir  march  to  Artaxata. 
Lucullus  having  sacrificed  to  Uie  gods,  in  full  pei^ 
Mission  that  the  vkstory  was  bis  own,  passed  over 
U  order  of  battle  with  twelve  cohorts  in  front 
The  test  were  plaaed  in  the  reaf  to  prevent  their 
being  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  For  tlieir  mo- 
tions were  watched  by  a  large  select  body  of  oav- 
tlry,  covered  by  some  flying  squadrons  of  Mai^ 
dian  archem  and  I^rian  spearmen  in  whose 
courage  and  skill  Tigranes,  of  all  hhi  foreign  troops 
placed  the  tUghest  confidence.  Their  behavior, 
liowever»did  not  distinguish  them.  They  ex- 
changed a  few  blows  with  the  Roman  horse,  but 
did  not  wait  the  charge  of  the  Infantry.  Th^y 
dispersed  and  fled,  and  the  Roman  cavalry  pursued 
them  in  the  different  routes  they  had  taken. 

Tigranes  now  seeing  his  advantage,  advanned 
with  his  own  cavalry.  Lacullus  was  a  little  in- 
timidated at  their  numbers,  and  the  splendor  of 
their  appearance.  He  therefore  called  his  cavalry 
•fi*  from  the  pursuit;  and  in  the  meantime  was 
the  foremost  to  advance  against  the  nobility,  who 
with  the  flower  of  the  armv,  were  about  the  king's 
person.  But  they  fled  at  the  sight  of  him  without 
itriking  a  blow.  Of  the  three  kings  that  were 
then  in  the  acUon,  the  flight  of  Mithridates  seems 
Id  have  been  the  most  disgraceful,  for  he  did  not 
itand  the  very  shouts  of  Uie  Romans.  The  pur- 
Mit  continued  the  whole  night,  nutil  wearied  with 
the  carnage,  and  satisfied  with  the  prisoners,  and 
the  booty  they  made,  the  Romans  drew  off.  Livy 
tells  us,  that  In  the  former  battle  there  wars 
mater  numbers  killed  and  taken  prisoners:  but  in 
wis,  persons  of  higher  quality. 

LttcuUus,  elevated  with  his  success,  rsaolved  to 
penetrate  the  upper  cDontry,  and  to  finish  the  de- 
Igruction  of  this  barbarian  prince.  It  was  now 
the  autumnal  equinox,  and  he  met  with  storms  he 
did  not  expect.  The  snow  fell  almoat  constantly; 
•pd  when  the  sky  was  clear,  the  frost  was  so  in- 
tanse,  that  bv  reason  of  the  extreme  cold  the 
iMirses  could  hardly  drink  of  the  rivers;  nor  could 
they  pass  them  bat  with  the  utmost  difficulty,  be- 
cause tlie  ice  broke,  and  out  tlie  sinews  of  their 
legs.  Beside,  the  greatest  part  of  their  march  was 
through  close  and  woody  roads,  where  the  troops 
were  daily  wet  with  the  snow  that  lodged  npon 
tbo  trees;  and  they  had  only  damp  places  whecein 
tp  pass  the  night. 

They  had  not,  therefore^  followed  LQcallas 
many  days  before  they  began  to  be  refractory. 
At  first  they  had  recourse  to  entreatlsa,  aod  aeat 
their  tribunes  to  intercede  for  them.  Afterward 
they  met  in  a  more  tumultuous  manner,  and 
their  murmurs  were  heard  all  over  the  camp  by 
night;  and  this,  perhaps,,  li  th«  aorest  tokaa  of  a 


mntlay.  LQenllas  triad  what  every  mflder  nsa- 
sure  ooold  do;  he  exhorted  tliem  only  to  composi 
themaelvee  a  little  longer,  tintll  they  bad  deitroyed 
the  Armenian  CarthafB,  built  by  Hannibal,  tb 
gfealeat  enemy  to  the  Komsn  name.  But  fiediBg 
his  eloquence  inefiectnal,  he  marclied  back,  tsd 
passed  the  lidge  of  mount  Taaras,  another  war. 
He  came  down  into  Mygdouia,  au  open  and  fe^ 
tile  country,  where  stairas  a  great  and  popalont 
city,  which  the  barbarians  called  NlKibis,  aud  th« 
Greeks  Antioch  of  Myffdonia.*  Goums,  brother 
to  Tigranes,  had  the  tide  of  governor,  od  accooat 
of  his  dignity;  but  the  commander  in  fact  wis 
CalUmaehus,  who,  hy  his  great  abilities  as  an  en- 
gineer, had  given  Lucuiiua  so  much  troaUe  at 
Amlsus. 

LttcuUus,  having  Invested  the  place,  arailcd 
himaelf  of  aJl  the  arts  that  are  need  in  a  nege,  and 
pressed  the  place  with  so  much  vigor,  that  he  ca^ 
ried  It  sword  jn  hand.  Gouras  surrendered  him- 
self, and  he  treated  him  with  great  hnmsDity.  He 
would  not,  however,  listen  to  Ca]limachos,thoQKli 
he  ofi^red  to  discover  to  him  a  vast  quantity  of 
hidden  treasure;  but  put  blm  in  fetters,  in  order 
that  he  might  suffer  capital  punishment  for  setting 
fire  to  the  city  of  Amisue,  and  by  tliat  meaos  de- 
priving him  of  the  lionor  of  ahowiug  his  cleoiency 
to  the  Greeks. 

Hitherto  one  might  say,  fortune  had  followed 
Lueullus,  and  fought  for  him.  But  from  thii 
time  the  gales  of  her  laver  fell;  he  could  do  no- 
thing but  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  struck  npoi 
everv  rock  in  his  way-  He  braved,  indeed,  with 
all  the  valor  and  persevering  spirit  of  a  good  geo- 
era],  but  his  actions  had  no  longer  their  wooted 
glory  and  favorable  aoeeptanoe  with  the  wwU. 
Nay,  tosaed  as  he  was  on  the  waves  of  fraitlea 
contention,  he  was  In  danger  of  losing  the  glory 
he  had  already  acquired.  For  great  part  of  hb 
misfortunes  he  might  blame  himself,  became,  to 
the  fint  plaoe,  he  would  never  study  to  oblige  the 
common  soldiers,  but  looked  upon  every  compli' 
anoe  with  their  inclinations  as  the  source  sf  hii 
disgrace  and  the  destrucden  of  his  anthority 
What  was  of  still  greater  consequence,  be  cooid 
not  behave  in  an  easy,  affiiUe  manner,  to  tboM 
who  were  upon  a  footing  with  him  in  point  of 
rank  and  birth,  but  treated  them  with  haoglitioetf 
and  conaldefed  himself  as  greaUy  their  saperior 
These  blemishes  Lncullos  had  amMst  many  pe^ 
factions.  He  was  tali,  well  made,  gracefiii,  elo- 
quent, and  had  abilities  for  the  admlnlstiatiov  M 
well  as  for  the  field. 

Sallust  tells  us,  the  soldiers  were  iU-eflkeied  to 
him  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  becaow  he 
made  them  keep  the  field  two  winters  sueeesrifely 
the  one  before  Cizycom  and  the  other  before  Ami" 
sua.  The  rest  of  the  winters  were  very  ^^^^^ 
able  to  them;  they  either  passed  them  in  hooUHtkii 
against  some  enemy;  or,  if  they  happened  to  w 
among  friends,  they  were  obliged  to  lire  in  tents 
For  Lueullus  never  once  sufibred  his  troops  to  en- 
ter any  Grecian  city,  or  any  other  in  alUw»»*'*^ 
Rome.  ,     ,,^ 

While  the  soldiera  wero  of  themselves  tbof  til 
disposed,  they  were  made  still  more  matiDon*  by 
the  demagogues  et  home;  who,  throogh  enry  t» 
Lueullus,  accused  him  of  protracting  the  werfron 
a  love  of  command  and  of  the  riches  it  procorefl 
him.  He  had  almost  the  entire  direction  (they 
said)  of  Cillcia,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Saphlagonia,  iiti- 
atia,  Pontus,  Armenia,  and  all  the  proflaeef  •» 
far  M  the  PhasI:    and  now  he  was  piilaginf  tM 

.  ealled  Antioch,  Uewff,  ia  in  deKciwfWilti 
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npl  |wl«eea  of  Tlgranra,  as  If  he  had  l)eeii  Mot  to 
itrip>  not  to  aabdae  kln^B.  So  Lucius  Qaiutius, 
•ae  of  the  tribunes,  is  mid  to  have  ezpreaaed 
Mtoself;  the  same  who  was  priuclpally  cod* 
eemed  in  procuring  a  decree  that  Lncullus  sboald 
bare  a  aocceeasor  sent  him,  aud  that  moat  of  his 
troops  rhoaid  have  their  discharge. 

To  these  mlsfortnuea  was  added  another,  which 

ibeol  o  tely  ruined  the  affairs  of  Lncollat^.    Puhlius 

Ciandias,  a   man  of  the   utmost   Insolence  and 

effrontery,  was  brother  to  his  wife,  who  was  so 

abandoned  a  woman,  tliat  it  was  believed  she  bad 

&  criminal   commerce  with  him.     He  now  bore 

arms  under  Lacullos,  and  imagined  he  had  not 

the  pos3t  he  deserved;  for  he  wanted  the  fint;  and 

on  aceonut  of  hi«  disorderly  life,  many  were  put 

before  him.     Finding  this,  he  practiced  with  the 

Fhnbrian  troops,  and  endeavored   to  set  them 

against  Lncullus,  by  flattering  speeches  and  Inaina< 

ationa,  to  which  they  were  neither  unaccustomed 

Bor  unwilling  to  attend.     For  these  were  the  men 

whom  Fimbria  had  formerly  persuaded  to  liill  the 

consul  Flaccus,  and  to  appoint  him  their  general. 

Still   retaiaiug  such   inclinations,  they   received 

Clodios  with  pleasure,  and  called  him  the  soldier's 

friend.     He  did,  indeed,  pretend  to  be  concerned 

at  their  sufferings,  and  used  to  say, — **Shall  there 

no  period  be  pot  to  their  wars  and  toils,  shall  they 

go  oa  fighting  one  nation  after  another,  and  wear 

out  their  livee  in  wandering  over  the  world t     And 

what  is  the  reward  of  so  many  laborious  ezpedi- 

tioiis?  what,  but  to  guard  the  wagons  and  camels 

ef  Lucnllos,  loaded  with  cups  of  ffold  and  precious 

stones?     Whereas  Pompey's  soldiers  already  dis- 

eharg>'d,  sit  down  with  their  wives  and  children 

spou  fertile  estates,  and  in  agreeable  towns;  not 

for  haviug  driven  Mithridates  aud  Tigranes  into 

inaccessible    deserts^  and    destroying   the    royal 

ciiie«  in  Asia,  but  for  fightiuff  with  fugitives  in 

Spain    and  slaves  in  Itdy.    If  we  must  forever 

have  our  swords  in  our  bands^Iet  as  reserve  ail 

our  hearty  and  what  remains  of  our  limbs,  for  a 

geaeral   who  thinlis  the  wealth  of  his  men  his 

greatest  ornament.'* 

These  complaints  against  Lucnllas  corrupted 
his  soldiers  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  would 
neitlier  follow  him  against  Tigranes,  nor  yet 
against  Mithridates,  who  from  Armenia  had  thrown 
himself  into  Poutns,  and  was  beginniug  to  recover 
his  authority  there.  They  pretended  it  was  im- 
practicable to  march  In  winter,  and  therefore 
ioitexed  in  Gordyene,  expecting  Pompey,  or  some 
other  general  would  come  as  successor  to  Lucnl- 
Ina  But  wlieu  intelligence  was  brought  that 
Mithridates  hud  defeated  Fabias,  and  was  march- 
ing agaiust  Sornatius  and  Triarius,  they  were 
■shamed  of  their  inaction,  and  told  Lncullus  he 
might  lead  them  wherover  he  pleased. 

Triarius  being  informed  of  the  apprcNich  of 
Lncullus,  was  ambitious,  before  he  arrived,  to 
seixe  the  victoiy  which  he  thought  perfectly  se- 
cure; iu  consequence  of  which  he  hazarded  and 
lost  a  great  battle.  It  Is  said  that  about  seven 
thousand  ROmans  were  liilled,  among  whom  were 
a  hundred  aud  fifty  centurions,  snd  twenty-four 
trtbanes.  Mitlirldates  likewise  took  their  camp. 
Locullus  arrived  a  few  days  after,  fortunately 
eoongb  for  Triarius,  whom  he  concealed  from  the 
soldier*,  who  wanted  to  wreak  their  vengeanes 
■poo  him. 

As  Mithridates  avoided  sn  action  with  Luoul- 
Ibs,  tad  chose  to  wait  for  Tigranes,  who  was 
MBiiiig  with  a  great  army,  Lucnllas,  in  order  to 
pievfttt  their  junctioB,  determined  to  go  in  quest 
•f  llgmnes  once  more.  But  as  he  was  upon  his 
mucht  the  Funbrians  matlnied  and  deserted  his 


standard,  iRegteg  that  thoy  w«re  dtMsbSTged  by  nfe 
express  decree,  and  no  longer  obliged  to  serre 
auder  Lucallos,  whea  those  provinces  were  con> 
signed  to  another.  Lncullus,  on  this  occasion, 
submitted  to  many  things  beneath  his  dignity,  flo 
applied  to  the  private  men  one  by  one,  going  ronnd 
to  their  tents  with  a  supplicating  aspect  aud  with 
tears  in  his  eyes;  nsy,  he  condescended  to  take 
some  of  them  by  the  hand.  But  they  rejected  all 
his  advances,  and  throwing  down  their  empty 
parses  before  him,  bade  him  go  and  fight  the 
enemy  himself,  since  he  was  the  only  person  thai 
knew  how  to  make  his  advantage  of  It. 

However,  as  the  other  soldiers  Interposed,  the 
Fimbrians  were  prevailed  npon  to  stay  all  the 
summer,  on  condition  that  if  no  enemy  faced 
them  in  the  field,  daring  that  time,  they  should 
be  at  liberty  to  retire.  Lncullus  was  obliged  either 
to  accept  this  proposal,  or  to  abandon  the  couutrT, 
or  to  leave  it  an  easy  prey  to  tlie  barbarians.  n% 
kept  the  troops  togetoer,  therefore,  witliout  pre* 
tending  to  exercise  any  act  of  power  upon  them, 
or  to  lead  them  out  to  battle;  thinking  it  alt  he 
could  expect,  if  they  wonid  remain  apou  the  spot 
At  the  same  time  he  looked  on,  while  Tigranek 
was  ravaging  Cappadocia,  and  Mithridates  wtm 
growing  strong  and  insolent  again;  thongh  h«i 
had  acquainted  the  senate  by  letter  that  he  was 
absolately  conqaered,  and  deputies  were  come  to 
settle  the  affairs  of  Pontua,  as  a  province  entirely 
reduced.  These  deputies,  on  their  arrival,  fooui 
that  he  was  not  even  master  of  himself,  bat  ex* 
posed  to  every  instance  of  Insnlt  aud  contenipt 
from  his  own  soldiers.  Nsy,  they  treated  thefir 
general  with  soch  wanton  mockery,  as,  when  tha 
summer  was  passed,  to  arm,  and  challenge  the 
enemy  who  were  now  retired  Into  quarters.  They 
shouted  as  In  the  charge,  mads  passes  in  the  air» 
and  then  left  the  camp,  calling  Lncullus  to  witness 
that  they  tiad  staid  the  time  Uiey  promised  him. 

Pompey  wrote  to  the  other  legions  to  attend 
him.  r or,  through  his  interest  with  the  people, 
and  the  flattering  Insinuations  of  the  orators,  ho 
was  already  appointed  general  against  Mithridates 
and  Tigranes.  To  the  senate.  Indeed,  and  all  th^ 
best  of  the  Romans,  Lucallus  appeared  to  have 
very  hard  treatment,  since  a  person  was  sent  to 
succeed  him,  not  so  much  In  the  war,  as  in  his 
triumph:  and  he  was  robbed  rather  of  the  prizs 
of  honor  than  of  the  command.  Those  that  wera 
npon  the  spot  foutid  the  matter  still  more  lnvidi« 
ous.  Lucullus  had  no  longer  the  power  either  of 
rewarding  or  punishing.  Pompey  sulTered  no 
man  to  wait  npon  him  about  any  business  what-  . 
ever,  or  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  regulations  he 
had  made  in  concurrence  with  the  ten  coromis* 
sionen.  He  forbade  it  by  express  and  public  or* 
ders;  and  his  influence  was  great,  on  account  of 
his  coming  with  a  more  respectable  army. 

Yet  tiieir  friends  thought  it  proper  that  they 
should  come  to  an  interview;  and  accordingly 
they  did  so  in  a  village  of  Galatia.  They  addressed 
each  other  with  much  politeness,  and  with  mutual 
compliments  on  th^r  great  success.  LncuHos 
was  the  older  man,  but  Pompey  had  superior  dig- 
nity, for  he  had  commsndea  In  more  wars,  and 
had  been  honored  with  two  triumphs.  Each  had 
the  yascM  carried  before  him,  adorned  with  a  lau* 
rel  on  account  of  their  respective  victories;  bat 
as  Pompey  had  traveled  a  long  wa;^  through  dry 
and  parched  countries,  the  laurels  about  his  fuut 
Were  withered.  The  llctors  that  preceded  LucuU 
lus  observing  this,  freely  gave  them  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  their  fresh  and  green  ones:  which 
Pompey's  friends  considered  as  an  auspicious  eft 
comstanos.    And,  In  (act,  the  gteat  actieni  of 
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Lttcalltti  did  caat  m  Inf  ter  over  thii  espediUoa  of 
Fonipey 

TLu  interview,  however,  bad  no  food  effect; 
(bey  parted  with  greater  nucor  in  their  hearts 
tbaa  tbey  entertained  at  their  meeting.  Pompey 
•nuuUed  tlie  acta  of  Lucullua;  and  taking  the 
rest  of  his  troops  from  him,  left  him  only  sixteen 
hundred  men  for  his  triumph;  and  even  these  fol- 
iowed  him  with  reluctauce.  So  ill  qualified,  or 
■o  unfortunate,  waa  Lucullua,  witli  respect  to  the 
first  and  greatest  requiMite  in  a  geueral,  gaining 
(he  hearta  of  his  soldiers.  Had  this  been  added 
lo  hid  many  other  great  and  admirable  talents,  his 
oourage,  his  vigilajice,  his  prudence  and  justice, 
Ihe  Roman  empire  would  not  have  been  tenni- 
•ated,  on  the  side  of  Asia,  by  the  Euphrates,  but 
by  Uie  H\'rcanian  sea  and  Uie  extremities  of  the 
earth,  for  Tigranes  liad  already  conquered  the 
otlier  natious;  and  the  power  of  the  Partliiana 
was  neither  so  great  nor  so  united  in  itself,  during 
this  expedition  of  Lucullus,  as  it  was  afterward 
In  the  lime  of  Crassus.  On  the  contrary,  they 
were  weakened  by  intestine  wars  and  by  hostilities 
Willi  their  neighbors,  insomuch  that  they  were  not 
mble  to  repel  the  insults  of  the  Armenians.  In 
my  opinion,  indeed,  the  adyantages  which  his 
country  reaped  from  Lucullus  were  not  equiva- 
lent to  the  calamities  which  he  occasioned  others 
to  bring  upon  it  The  tropliies  of  Armenia,  just 
In  the  neighborhood  of  Parthia,  the  palms  of  Ti- 
grauocerta  and  Niaibis,  with  all  their  vast  wealth 
carried  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  the  captive  dia- 
dem of  Tigranes  adoruing  the  show,  drew  Crassus 
Into  Asia;  as  if  its  barbarous  iuhabitants  had  been 
a  sure  and  easy  prey. — However,  when  he  met 
the  Parthian  arrows,  he  soon  found  that  the  suc- 
cess of  Lucullus  was  owing  to  his  own  courage 
and  capacity,  and  not  to  the  folly  and  effeminacy 
of  tlie  enemy. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  Locnllns  found  his 
brother  Marcus  impeached  by  Memmius,  for  the 
pracljcea  he  had  given  into  during  his  questor- 
•hip,  by  order  of  Sylla. — And  when  Marcus  was 
acquitted,  Memmius  turned  against  Lucullus  him- 
self; alleging  that  he  had  converted  a  great  deal 
of  the  booty  to  his  own  private  use,  and  had  will- 
fully protracted  the  war.  By  these  means  1m 
endeavored  to  exasperate  the  people  against  him, 
and  to  prevail  willi  them  to  refuse  him  his  tri- 
umph. Lucullus  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  it; 
but  at  this  crisis,  the  first  and  greatest  men  in 
Rome  mixed  with  the  tribes,  and  after  much  cau- 
yassing  and  the  most  engaging  application,  with 
great  difficulty  procured  him  the  triumph. 

Its  glory  did  not  consist,  like  that  or  others,  in 
the  length  of  the  procession,  or  in  the  astonishing 
pomp  and  quantity  of  spoils,  but  in  exhibiting  the 
enemy's  arms,  the  ensigns  and  other  warlike  equi- 
page of  the  kings.  With  these  he  had  adorned 
we  Circus  Flamiuius,  and  they  made  a  very 
agreeable  and  respectable  show.  In  the  proces- 
sion there  were  a  few  of  the  heavy-armed  cavalry, 
and  ten  chariots  armed  with  scythes.  These  were 
followed  by  sixty  grandees,  either  friends  or  lieu- 
tenants of  the  kings.  After  tliem  were  drawn  a 
hundred  and  ten  gulleya  with  brazen  beaks.  Tlie 
next  objects  were  a  statue  of  Mithridates  in  massy 
gold,  full  six  feet  high,  and  his  shield  set  with 
precious  stones.  Then  came  up  twenty  exhibi- 
tions of  silver  vessels,  and  ^wo-aud- thirty  more 
of  gold  cups,  arms,  and  gold  coin.  All  these 
things  were  borne  by  men.  These  were  followed 
by  eight  miHes  wliich  carried  beds  of  gold,  and 
fifty-six  more  loaded  with  silver  bullion.  After 
these  cnrne  a  hundred  and  seven  other  mules, 
bearing  silver  coin  to  the  amount  of  nearly  two 


milUona  seven  hundred  thoosaiid  drediinaa.  Tlw 
procession  wss  closed  with  the  registers  of  tli» 
money  with  which  he  had  furnished  Fompey  for 
the  war  with  the  pirates,  what  he  had  remitted 
the  quBSto^  for  tlie  public  treasury,  and  the  dis- 
tribution he  had  made  among  the  soldiers  at  Ibe 
rate  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  each  msa. 
The  triumph  concluded  with  a  magnificent  eale^ 
tainment  provided  for  tlie  whole  city  and  the  ad- 
jacent villages. 

He  now  divorced  Clodla  for  her  infomoos  la- 
trigues,  and  married  Servtiia  tlie  sister  of  Gate; 
but  this  second  match  was  not  more  fortunate 
than  the  first.  Servilia  wanted  no  staia  which 
Clodia  had,  except  that  of  a  commerce  with  her 
brothers.  In  otner  respects  she  was  eqodly  pro- 
fligate and  abominable.  He  forced  himself,  how- 
ever, to  endure  her  a  long  time,  out  of  reveiencs 
to  Cato,  but  at  last  repudiated  her  too. 

The  senate  had  conceived  great  hopes  of  Lu- 
cullus, that  lie  would  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the 
tyranny  of  Pompey,  and  a  protector  of  the  whole 
patrician  order;  the  rather  because  he  had  ac- 
quired so  much  honor  and  authority  by  his  gnat 
actions.    He  gave  up  the  cause,  however,  and 
quitted  all  pretensions  to  the  administration:  whe- 
ther it  was  that  he  saw  the  constitution  io  too 
sickly  and  declining  a  condition  to  be  corrected; 
or  whether,  as  others  will  have  it,  tliat  being  sati- 
ated with  public  honors,  and  having  gone  throogh 
many  labors  and  conflicts  which  had  not  the  raoit 
fortunate  issue,  he  chose  to  retire  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  indulgence.    And  they  commend  this  chiiDge 
in  his  conduct,  as  much  better  than  tlie  distem- 
pered measures  of  Marius;  who,  after  his  victo- 
ries over  the  Cimbrl,  and  all  his  giorioos  achieve- 
ments, was  not  content  with  the  admlreiton  of 
his  countrymen,  but  from  an  insatiable  thirst  of 
power,  contended,  in  the  decline  of  life,  with  the 
ambition  of    young  men,   falling  into  dreadful 
crimes,  and   into  sufferings  still    mors  dreadfoL 
"How  much  happier,"  said  they,  "would  it  haw 
been  for  Cicero  if  he  had  retired  after  the  affair 
of  Catiline;  and  for  Scipio,  if  he  had  furled  hit 
sails,  when  he  had  added  Numantia  to  Cartha;^ 
For  there  is  a  period  when  we  should  bid  sdiea  to 
political  contests;  these,  as  well  as  those  of  wres- 
tlers, being  absurd,  when  the  strength  and  vi^or 
of  life  is  gone.*' 

On  the  other  hand,  Crassus  and  Pompey  ridi- 
culed Lucullus  for  giving  Into  a  life  of  pleasure 
and  expense:  thinking  it  full  as  unseasonable  at 
his  time  of  life  to  plunge  Into  luxury,  as  to  direct 
the  administration,  or  lead  armies  Into  the  field. 
Indeed,  the  life  of  Lucullus  does  look  like  tbo 
ancient  comedy,*  where  first  we  see  great  action% 
both  political  and  military,  and  afterward  leastSf 
debauches  (I  had  almost  said  masquerades^,  races 
by  torch-light,  and  every  kind  of  frivolous  ama»- 
ment  For  among  frivolous  amusemeuts,  I  can- 
not but  reckon  his  sumptuous  villas,  walks  md 
baths,  and  still  more  so,  the  paintings,  statues, and 
other  works  of  art,  which  he  collected  at  an  im- 
mense expense;  idly  squandering  away  upoo  thea 
the  vast  fortune  which  he  had  amassed  ia  the 
wars.t  Insomuch,  that  even  now,  when  taxnry 
has  made  so  much  greater  advances,  tlie  prdeM 


*  The  ancient  latirioal  or  eowic  p{^c«t  were  jtertlj  titt^ 
eal,  nnd  partly  oomtoal.  The  Cyolope  of  £«iipidw  i<  »• 
on  I  jr  piece  of  that  kind  whieh  i«  extant, 

t  Plataroh*!  philoaopby  seem*  a  little  too  aerne  o&  dH> 
oocation;  for  it  it  not  eaev  to  •«•  bowpnbU«  (ottnttm 
thi«  kind  can  h9  more  property  laid  oat  than  in  ibeeaeoi* 
rafomeot  of  the  arti.  It  is  to  be  obaarved,  bowerei,  that 
Ihe  imroenM  wealth  Lncnlloi  reeerred  to  hiiaMlf  >■  l>a 
Asiatic  expedition.  In  some  oaeasure  Jnetifioe  theoomptaiatt 
of  hie  annjr  on  that  eubloet. 


L0CULLU8. 


m 


«r  tmcnOum  an  nvniband  with  ttoe  of  klngi, 
aad  tfaa  most  magnificent  »yeu  of  those.  When 
lUb«ro,  the  Stoic,  beheld  his  works  on  the  sea- 
csesty  aeax  Naplns,  Uie  bills  be  had  excaYmted  for 
laalta  and  cellars,  tlie  reservoin  he  had  formed 
about  his  houses^  to  receive  the  sea  for  tlie  feeding 
of  bis  fish,  and  his  edifices  in  ihe  sea  Itself;  the 
phUoeopher  called  him  Xerzcs  ia  a  go  wo.*  Be- 
ride  these,  he  Iwd  ilie  most  superb  pleasa re-houses 
in  the  country  near  Tuscuturo,  adoraed  with  grand 
gallenes  and  open  salooiis,  as  well  for  the  prospect 
as  for  walks.  Pompey,  on  a  visit  there,  blamed 
LocnUos  for  having  made  the  villa  commodious 
only  for  the  summer,  and  absolutely  uniuhjibitable 
in  the  wiuter.  Lucolius  auswen»d  with  a  smile, 
*■  What,  then,  do  you  think  I  have  not  so  much 
must  ss  the  cranes  and  storks,  which  change  their 
babitstions  with  the  seasons?  *' 

A  pretor,  who  wanted  to  exhibit  magnificent 
games,  applied  to  LucuUus  for  some  purule  robes 
KKr  the  chorus  in  his  tragedy;  and  he  told  him,  he 
vooki  inqoire  whether  he  could  furnish  him  or 
not.  Next  day  he  asked  how  many  he  wanted. 
l%e  pretor  answered,  **  A  hundred  would  be  suf- 
ficient" Upon  which,  LucuUus  said,  **  He  might 
bare  twice  that  number  if  he  pleased."  The  poet 
Hoimce  makes  tliis  remark  on  tlie  occasion. 

Poor  it  tbo  fao«M,  wbcra  plenty  ka«  not  sfcorai 
That  miM  the  aasler'*  eye 

Sis  daily  repasts  were  like  those  of  a  man  sud- 
denly grown  rich;  pompous,  not  only  In  the  beds, 
whidi  were  covered  with  purple  carpets,  the  side- 
boards of  plate  set  with  precious  stones,  and  all 
the  entertainment  which  musicians  and  comedians 
conld  furnish;  but  in  the  vast  variety  and  exqui- 
site dressing  of  the  provisions.  These  things  ex- 
cited tl»e  admiration  of  men  of  unenlarged  minds. 
Pompey,  tliertrfore,  was  highly  applauded  for  the 
answer  be  gave  his  physician  In  a  fit  of  sickness. 
The  physician  had  ordered  him  to  eat  a  thrush, 
and  his  servants  told  him,  *'  That  as  it  was  sum- 
mer there  were  uo  thrushes  to  be  found,  except  in 
the  menageries  of  Locullus."  But  he  would  not 
saflTer  tiiem  to  apply  for  them  there;  and  said  to 
his  physician,  "  Must  Pompey  then  have  died,  if 
Locuilus  had  not  been  an  epicure?"  At  the 
same  time,  he  bode  them  provide  him  something 
which  was  to  be  bad  without  difficulty. 

Goto,  though  he  was  a  friend  as  well  as  a  rela- 
tion to  LuculTus,  was  so  much  displeased  with  the 
laxory  in  which  he  lived,  that  when  a  young  man 
made  a  loug  and  unseasonable  speech  in  the  house 
about  frugality  and  temperance.  Gate  rose  op  and 
said,  "  Will  you  never  have  done?  Do  you,  who 
have  tlie  wetdtli  of  Crassns,  and  live  like  LucuUus, 
pretend  to  speak  like  Cato?"  But  some,  though 
they  allow  that  there  was  such  a  rebukoy  say  it 
came  from  another  person. 

That  LucuUus  was  not  only  delighted  with  this 
way  of  iiviug,  but  even  piqued  himself  upon  it,  ap- 
^  pears  from  several  of  his  remarkable  suyiugs.  He 
entertained,  fo/  a  considerable  time,  some  Greeks 
who  had  traveled  to  Rome,  until  remembering  the 
simplicity  of  <iiet  in  their  own  country,  they  were 
ashamed  to  wait  on  him  any  longer,  aud  desired 
to  be  excused  on  account  of  the  daily  expense 
they  brought  upon  him.  He  smiled,  aud  said, 
**lt  is  true,  my  Grecian  friends,  some  part  of  this 
provision  is  for  yon,  but  the  greatest  part  is  for 
Lttcuil us."     Auotlier  time,  when  he  happened  to 


*  This  refers  to  the  hills  Loevllnt  bored  for  tlie  eompletioa 
of  hie  vaalts,  or  fbr  the  adnittion  of  water.  Xerxes  had 
ksced  ihfongb  Moaat  Athoi,  aad  oitde  a  paatsge  ander  it 


■np  aloiM,  and  nw  b«t  om  taUt  ud  m  vwy  mod- 
emte  provision,  he  oailed  the  sarvant  who  had  th» 
care  of  tlieoo  mattafs»  and  expressed  his  dissati» 
faction.  Tbe  servant  said,  he  thought,  as  nobody 
was  invited,  his  master  would  not  want  an  ex* 
pensive  aupper.  "What!"  said  he,  "didst  tho« 
not  know  that  this  evening  LucuUus  sups  with 
LucuUus?"  As  this  was  the  sabjeot  or  much 
conversation  in  Rome,  Cloero  and  Pompey  ad* 
dressed  him  one  day  in  tlie  forum,  wlien  he  ap* 
peered  to  be  perfectly  disengaged.  Cicero  wa» 
one  of  his  most  Intimate  friends,  and  though  1m 
had  some  difference  with  Pompey  about  tlie  com* 
maud  of  the  army,  yet  thev  used  to  see  each 
other,  and  converse  freely  and  familiarly.  Cioerat 
after  tlie  common  salutations,  asked  him,  "Wheth- 
er he  was  at  leisure  to  see  company."  He  an* 
swefed,  "  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable;"  and 
pressed  them  to  come  to  his  house.  **  Then  wn 
will  wait  on  you,"  said  Cicero,  *'  this  evening,  on 
condition  you  give  us  nothing  but  what  Is  provi- 
ded for  yourself."  LucuUus  made  some  diffioul* 
ty  of  accepting  the  condition,  and  desired  them  to 
put  off  their  favor  untU  another  day.  But  they  in* 
sisted  it  should  be  that  very  evening,  and  would  not 
sufier  him  to  speak  to  his  servants,  lest  hd  should 
order  some  addition  to  the  supper.  Only,  at  hia 
request,  they  allowed  him  to  tell  one  of  tliem  in 
tlieir  presence,  '*  He  should  sop  that  evening  in 
the  ApoUo;"  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  hia 
most  magnificent  rooms.  The  persons  invitsd 
liad  no  notion  of  his  stratagem;  but,  it  aeeoia, 
each  of  liis  dining-rooms  had  its  particular  allows 
ance  for  provisions,  and  service  of  plate,  as  well 
as  other  furuiturs.  So  that  the  servaota,  hearing 
what  room  he  would  sup  in,  knew  very  weQ 
what  expense  they  were  to  go  to,  and  what  sido- 
board  and  carpets  they  were  to  use.  The  stated 
charge  of  an  entertainment  In  the  Apollo  was  fifty 
thousand  drachmas,  and  the  whole  sum  was  laid 
out  that  evening.  Pompey,  of  course,  when  Iw 
saw  so  vast  and  expensive  a  provision,  wss  svi^ 
prised  at  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  prepar- 
ed. In  this  resnect,  Lucolius  used  his  ridies  with 
all  the  disregara  one  might  expect  to  be  shown  to 
so  many  captives  and  barbarians. 

But  the  i^reat  expense  he  incurred  In  collecting 
books,  deserves  a  aerions  approbation.  The  num- 
ber of  volumes  was  great,  and  they  were  written 
in  elegant  hands;  yet  the  use  he  made  of  th«an 
was  mors  honorable  than  the  acquisition.  His  li- 
braries were  open  to  all:  tlie  Greeks  repaired  at 
pleasure  to  the  galleries  and  porticos,  ss  to  the  re*- 
treat  of  the  Muses,  and  tliere  spent  whole  days  in 
conversation  on  matters  of  learning;  delighted  to 
retire  to  such  a  scene  from  business  and  from 
care.  LucuUus  himself  often  joined  these  learn- 
ed men  In  their  walks,  and  conferred  with  them; 
and  when  he  was  applied  to  about  the  affairs  of 
tlieir  country,  he  gave  them  his  assistance  aud  ad- 
vice. So  that  his  house  was  In  fact  an  asylum 
and  senate-house  to  all  the  Greelcs  that  vidted 
Rome. 

He  had  a  veneration  for  philosophy  In  general, 
and  there  was  uo  sect  which  he  absolutely  reject- 
ed, fiut  his  principal  and  original  attachment 
was  to  tlie  Academy;  not  that  which  is  called  tlio 
ue«v,  though  that  flourished  and  was  supported  by 
Phllo,  who  walked  in  the  steps  of  Carneades;  but 
the  old  Academy,  whose  doctrines  were  then 
taught  by  Antiochus  of  Ascalon,  a  man  of  tho 
most  peraoasive  powers.  LucuUus  sought  his 
friendship  with  great  avidity;  and  having  prevail- 
ed with  him  to  give  him  his  company,  aet  htm  tn 
oppose  the  disciples  of  Philo.  Cicero  was  of  tha 
number,  and  wrote  an  ingeniona  book  againat  tbt . 


PLUTARCH'S  XIVBS. 


m  Aniiiiy,  to  wMdi  1m  vmIim  LimmHiu  de- 
hmi  4iM  pdDCipal  deetriM  indlspaia,  natnely,  th«t 
Ihwrt  to  aiMli  a  thiaf  at  eertmlD  knowledge,  and 
htoMBlf  oMialAiiM  the  eootfwy.  The  book  to  en- 
tUUd  LocmxDt.  Thev  weiv,  Indeed,  aa  we  have 
•kaenred,  eiuoen  friends,  and  acted  npon  the  aame 
vHiieipla  in  the  adminiatretioa.  For  Lncallna 
Md  not  entirely  abandoned  the  coneerns  of  f  or- 
•minent:  he  oiUy  gave  op  Che  point  aa  to  the  first 
UiAnenoe  and  dirsetion.  The  contest  for  that,  he 
•aw,  might  be  attended  not  only  with  danger  and 
dlwraee,  and  therefore  he  eoea  left  it  to  Craaans 
and  C«to.  When  he  had  refused  to  take  the  lead, 
Ihsan  who  iooked  upon  the  power  of  Pompey 
with  a  snapieiovo  eye,  piceiied  npon  Craasns  iind 
Gate  to  support  the  patrician  interests.  Lncnilus, 
soiwithstanding,  gave  hto  attendance  in  the^bram, 
when  the  business  of  his  friends  required  It;  and 
ha  did  the  same  in  the  senate-house,  when  there 
waa  any  ambitions  design  of  Pompey  to  combat 
Ha  got  Pompey 's  orders  annulled,  which  he  had 
made  nfter  the  conquest  of  the  two  kings;  and, 
wUh  the  assiolance  of  Cato,  threw  out  hto 
bW  for  a  dtotrlbatioB  of  lauds   among  hto  vet- 


Thto  threw  Pompey  into  the  arms  of  Craasns 
■■d  CsMsr,  or  rather  he  conapired  with  them 
afalnsl  the  commonwealth;  ana  having  filled  the 
ally  with  soldiara,  drove  Cato  and  Lucullus  out 
af  the  >r«ai,  and  got  hto  aeto   eetablished    by 


As  thees  prooaadings  were  highly  resented  by 
aU  who  had  the  interest  of  their  country  at  heart, 
Pampey*s  party  iastrneted  ene  Vectius  to  act  a 
mri;  and  gave  it  ont  that  they  had  detected  him 
Ui  a  design  against  Pompey's  life.  When  Vectius 
was  examined  in  the  senate,  he  said,  it  was  at  tlie 
ftMtigation  of  others;  but  In  the  aasembly  of  the 
paopTe  he  affirmed,  LucuHas  was  the  man  who 
pat  him  npon  it  No  one  gave  credit  to  the  asser* 
Han;  and  a  few  days  alter,  it  was  very  evident  that 


the  wretch  was  soboraed  to  mecam  an  fnnoOBiiC 
man,  when  hto  dead  body  waa  thrown  ant  of  fiw 
prison.  Pompey 's  party  said,  ha  had  laid  rielent 
hands  npon  himself;  but  the  marka  of  the  cord 
that  had  strangled  him,  and  of  tha  blows  he  bad 
received,  showed  plainly  that  ha  aras  kiliad  by 
the  persons  who  suborned  hlna. 

This  event  made  LueuUns  aUll  more  an  willing 
to  interfere  in  the  concerns  of  government,  and 
when  Cicero  was  banished,  and  Cato  sent  to  Cy- 
prus, he  quitted  them  entirely.  It  is  said,  that  bis 
understanding  gradually  failed,  and  that  befon 
hto  death.  It  was  absolutely  gone.  Cornelius  Ne- 
pos,  indeed,  asserts  that  this  failure  of  hto  Intel* 
lecto  was  not  owing  to  sickness  or  old  age,  bat  to 
a  potion  given  him  by  an  enfniDchised  sl«ve  of 
hto,  named  Calllsthenes.  Nor  did  Callisthenes 
give  him  it  as  a  potoon,  but  aa  a  love  potion.-* 
However,  instead  of  conciliating  his  master's  re- 
gards to  him,  it  deprived  him  of  his  senees;  so 
that,  during  the  last  yetin  of  hla  ll§6,  hto  brother 
liad  the  care  of  his  estate. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  died,  he  was  as  much 
regretted  by  the  people,  as  if  he  had  departed  ia 
that  hight  of  glory  to  which  hte  merit  in  war 
and  in  the  admintotratien  had  raiaed  him.     They 
crowded  to  the  procession;  and  the  body  befiv 
carried  into  the  farwn  by  soma  young  men  <n 
the  first  quality,  they  insisted  it  ahoaid  be  buried 
in  the  campus  nmrtitta,  as  that  of  Sylla  had  been. 
As  this  was  a  motion  entirely  unexpected,  and  the 
prefmntiouB  for  the  faupnl  there  could  not  easily 
be  made,  hto  brother,  with  moch  entreaty,  prevali- 
ed  with  them  to  liave  the  obsequies  performed  on 
the  Tosculan  estate,  where  everything  was  provi- 
ded for  that  purpose.    Nor  did  he  lonr  sarvire 
him.    As  he  had  followed  him  close  in  the  conns 
of  yean  and  honors,  so  he  was  not  far  behind  him 
in  his  journey  to  the  grave;  to  which  he  bore  the 
character  of  die  best  and  most  affi»etionafe  9f 
brothers. 


CIMON  AND  LUCULLUS  COMPARED. 


Wb  cannot  bai  think  tha  exit  of  Lucullus  hap- 
py, as  be  did  not  live  loses  that  change  in  the  cou- 
atitution  which  fale  was  preparing  for  hto  coantry 
la  the  civil  wars.  Thoagfa  the  commonwealth 
was  in  a  sickly  state,  yet  he  left  it  free.  In  thto 
wapect,  the  case  of  Cimsn  was  particularly  sim- 
ilar, For  he  dtod  whUe  Greece  was  at  the  hight 
af  her  prosperity,  and  before  siie  was  in- 
volved in  those  troaUas  which  proved  so  fatal 
U  her.  It  to  true,  there  is  this  difference:  Ci- 
Bon  died  in  hto  camp,  in  tlie  office  of  general, 
aat  like  a  man,  who,  fatigued  with  war,  and 
avoiding  ito  confiicU,  sought  the  reward  of  hto 
mUitary  labon  and  of  the  laurela  he  had  won,  in 
tlie  deiicacies  of  tlie  talde  and  the  joys  of  wine. 
In  thto  view,  Plato  was  right  in  the  censure  of  the 
followers  of  Orpheus,*  who  bad  placed  ths  re- 
wards of  futurity,  provided  for  the  good,  in  ever- 
tostiiig  iutozlcalion.  No  doubt,  sase,  tranquillity, 
literary  researohes,  and  the  pleasures  of  contem- 
piatton,  furnish  tlie  most  suitable  retreat  for  a  man 
la  years,  who  has  bid  adieu  to  military  and  politi- 

*  Tke  pM«an  hsm  alloded  to,  i«  to  tb«  sMoad  book  of 
PIslO**  Kepablie.   Plato  centora*  not  On»liao«,  bnt  Mni«oi 
1  bit  900,  for  toachiof  this  docuina.    Mosaai  aod  bi« 
""  I  woM,  hewevar,  dlMiplfo  of  Oipkoaa. 


cal  pursuits.  But  to  propose  pleaaaro  as  the  sad 
of  great  achievements,  and,  after  long  ezpedf- 
tioas  and  commands,  to  lead  up  the  dance  of  Ve- 
nus, and  riot  in  her  smiles,  was  so  far  from  beiag 
worthy  of  the  famed  Academy,  and  a  follower  or 
the  aage  Xeaocrates,  that  it  rather  became  a  disci- 
ple of  Epicurus.  This  to  the  more  surprtotog,  be- 
cause Cimon  seems  to  have  spent  his  yooth  to 
luxury  and  dissiptttion,  and  Lucullus  In  lettsn 
and  sobriety.  It  is  certainly  anotlier  thing,  not- 
withstanding, to  change  for  the  better;  and  hap- 
pier is  the  nature  in  wliich  vices  grradnally  die, 
and  virtue  flourishes. 

They  were  equally  wealthy,  but  did  not  apply 
their  riches  to  the  same  purposes.  For  we  can- 
not compare  the  palace  at  Naples  and  the  Beiri- 
deres  amidst  the  water,  which  Lucullus  erected 
with  the  barbarian  spoils,  to  the  south  wall  of 
the  citadel,  which  Cimon  built  with  the  ireainto 
he  brought  from  the  wan.  Nor  can  the  lamp* 
tnous  table  of  Lucullus,  which  savored  too  moch 
of  ESastern  magnificence,  be  put  in  conipetittoa 
with  the  open  and  benevolent  table  of  CImoO'- 
Tha  one,  at  a  moderate  charge,  dally  nouridiAd 
great  numbers  of  poor;  tha  other,  at  a  rust  si^ 
pense,  pleased  tha  appetitas  of  a  fow  of  Iks  ftali 


CmON  AMD  LDCUIiUm  COMPARED 


aad  the  Toluptnoiu.  Periiaps,  IndMil,  loiDe  altow« 
•aoe  must  be  i]iad«  for  tbr  diffcreuca  of  tbo  time. 
We  kuow  not,  whether  Ciuion,  if  he  had  lived 
to  be  old,  and  retired  from  the  cour^rns  of  war 
and  of  liie  state,  might  uot  have  given  iu  to  a  more 
pompoufl  and  luxurious  way  of  living:  for  he 
■ataraity  loved  wine  and  company,  was  a  promO' 
ter  of  public  feaails  and  gamee,  and  remarkable, 
tt  we  have  obeerred,  for  hit  inclination  for  the 
■ex.  But  glorious  enterprieea  and  great  actions, 
bsing  attended  with  pleasures  of  another  iLind, 
leave  no  leisure  for  inferior  gratifications;  nay, 
they  banish  tliam  from  the  thoughts  of  persons 
of  great  abilities  for  the  field  and  the  cabinet.-«- 
Ab2  if  Lucuiiiis  had  finished  his  days  in  high 
cemmaiids  and  amidst  the  conflicts  of  war,  I  am 
senaadc^d  tiie  most  envions  caviler  could  have 
Wand  nothing  to  reproach  him  with.  So  much 
with  Kspect  to  their  way  of  living. 

As  to  tlirir  mllilary  character,  It  Is  certain  they 
were  able  coHinaaudera  both  at  sea  and  laud.  But 
•a  the  champloiasv  who  in  oue  day  gained  the  gar- 
laid  sot  only  iu  wivstling  but  iu  the  Pancrsftoa,* 
an  not  simply  eailled  victors,  but  by  the  cuatom 
af  the  games,  tbriSotoers  ofikt  mdory;  so  CImon,. 
iwriog  crowned  6reece  with  two  victories  gained 
ia  one  day,  the  one  at  laud,  the  other  a  naval  one, 
Amptvcs  aoaae  prelerence  in  the  list  of  generals. 

Jj«caiius  was  indebted  to  his  couiitry  for  his 
paver,  and  Cimon   promoted   tiie   power  of  his 
conairy.    The  oue  found  Rome  commanding  the 
alliei,  and  under  her  auspices  extended  her  con- 
faeaU;  the  other  found  Athens  obeying  inatead 
of  coQunandiug,  aad  yet  gained  her  the  ciiief  an- 
t^rity  among  bar  allies,  as  well  as  conquered  her 
•aemita.    The  Permans  he  defeated,  and  drove 
them  out  of  the  se«,  aad  he  persuaded  the  Laoe- 
dBmoaiaos  rolnntaiily  to  surrender  the  command. 
If  it  be  the  greatest  wark  of  a  general  to  bring 
Ua  men  lo  obey  him  from  a  priuciple  of  affisction, 
ve  ahall  find  JUicullns  grestly  deficieat  in  this  re- 
ipaet.   He  was  despised  by  his  own  troopa,  where- 
at CiQoa  commanded  the  veneratiou,  not  only  of 
Ui  ova  Boidiera,  bat  of  all  the  alllss.    The  former 
wu  desKried  by  his  own,  and  the  latter  was  court- 
ed by  atiaagers.     The   one  sat  out  with  a  fine 
ttmy,  and  retonaed  alone,  abandoned  by  that 
amy;  the  other  vrent  oat  with  troops  subject  to 
fte  order*  they  should  receive  from  another  gene- 
zvl.  tod  at  his  retara  they  weie  at  the  head  of  the 
whols  leagne.    Thws  he  gained  three  of  the  most 
di&tuli  points  imdginsbie,  peace  with  the  enemy, 
dia  lead  among  tlie  allies,  and  a  good  undeistand- 
faw  wUh  Sparta. 

Thsy  both  attempted  to  eonquer  great  king- 
dona,  and  to  sobduo  all  Asia,  bat  their  purposes 
were  onauceasafttl.  Ciraon's  course  wss  stopped 
Vy  fortnne;  he  died  with  his  commission  in  his 
nnd,  and  in  the  hight  of  his  prosperity.  LocnI- 
}ia,0D  the  other  hand,  cannot  posaibly  be  exeosed, 
M  tA  tlia  loasof  his  authority,  since  he  must  either 
hftve  been  Ignorant  of  the  grievances  of  his  army, 
which  coded  iu  ao  ioeorable  an  averaion,  or  unwll- 
tiof  to  ledieaa  tliem. 


*  TU  Paacimtioa  eonii«t«d  of  boxhig  aad  wrastllaf  te- 


This  he  has  in  common  with  Cimon,  that  ho 
was  impeached  by  his  conntrymen.  The  Atho- 
nhins,  it  is  true,  went  farther;  they  banished  CU 
mou  by  the  ostracism,  that  they  might  not,  a* 
Plato  expresses  it,  hear  his  voice  for  ten  years. 
Indeed,  the  proceedings  of  the  aristocratical  party 
are  seldom  acceptable  to  the  people;  for  whilo 
they  are  obliged  to  nae  some  violence  for  the  cor 
rectlon  of  wFuit  Is  amiss,  their  measures  resemble 
the  bandages  of  Burgeons,  which  are  uneasy  at  the 
aaroe  time  that  they  reduce  tl)e  dlslocMtion.  But 
in  tills  respect  perhaps  we  may  exculpate  both  the 
one  and  the  other. 

Lucollus  carried  his  arms  much  the  farthest 
He  was  the  first  who  led  a  Roman  army  over 
Montit  Taarus,  and  paaaed  the  Tigris.  He  took 
and  burned  the  royal  cities  of  Aala,  Tigranocerta* 
Cabira,  Sinope,  Nisibia,  in  the  sight  of  their  re- 
spective kings.  On  tike  north  he  penetrated  as 
far  as  tlie  Phaaia,  on  the  eaat  to  Media,  and  on  the 
south  to  the  Red  Sea,  by  the  favor  and  assistance 
of  the  princes  of  Arabia.  He  overthrew  the  ar^ 
mlesof  the  two  great  kings,  and  would  certuibty 
have  taken  them,  had  they  uot  fled,  like  savages, 
into  distant  solitudes  and  inacceraible  wooda.  A 
certain  proof  of  the  advantage  Lucullua  had  In 
tliia  respect,  is,  that  the  Peraians,  as  if  they  had 
sufiered  aothlng  from  Cimon,  soon  made  head 
acalnst  the  Greeks,  and  cat  in  pieces  a  great  army 
of  theira  In  Egypt;  whereas  Tigranes  and  Mith* 
ridates  could  effect  nothing  after  the  blow  they 
had  received  from  Lucullns.  Mithridates,  ea- 
feebled  by  the  conflicts  he  had  undergone,  did  not 
once  venture  to  face  Pompey  in  the  field:  instead 
of  that,  he  fled  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  there  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  As  for  Tigranes,  he  delivered 
himself,  naked  and  unarmed,  to  Pompey,  took  hit 
diadem  from  hia  head,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet;  in 
which  he  complimented  Pompey,  uot  with  what 
was  his  own,  but  with  what  belonged  to  the  laurels 
of  Lucnilus.  The  poor  prince,  by  the  joy  with 
which  he  received  the  ensigua  of  royalty  affain^ 
coniesaed  that  he  had  absolutely  lost  them.  How 
ever,  he  must  be  deemed  the  greater  general,  as  well 
as  the  greater  champion,  who  dellvera  his  adversa* 
ry,  weak  and  breathlesa,  to  the  next  combatant 

Bealde,  Cimon  found  the  king  of  Peraia  ex- 
tremely weakened,  and  the  pride  of  hia  people 
humbled,  by  the  losses  and  defeats  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  Themistocies,  Pausanins,  and  Leo* 
tychidas;  and  their  hands  coald  not  make  moch 
resistance,  when  their  hearts  were  gone.  But 
Lucullns  met  Tigranes  fresh  and  unfoiled,  elated 
and  exulting  in  the  battles  he  had  fought  and  the 
victories  he  had  won.  Nor  ia  the  number  of  the 
enemy'a  troops  which  Cimon  defeated,  in  the 
least  to  be  compared  to  that  of  those  who  gave 
battle  to  Lucnilus. 

In  short,  when  we  weigh  all  the  advantages  of 
each  of  these  great  men,  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which 
aide  the  balance  inclines.  Heaven  appeara  to  have 
favortfd  both;  directing  the  oue  to  what  he  (should 
do,  and  warning  the  otliur  what  he  should  avoid. 
So  that  the  gods  bore  witness  of  their  virtue,  and 
regarded  them  as  peraous  In  whom  there  was 
■omething  divine. 
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We  have  pitched  upon  Craatae,  aa  a  proper  per^ 
0OD  to  be  put  iu  parallel  with  Niciaa;  tind  the 
miafortuuea  which  berell  the  one  in  Parthia,  with 
those  which  overtook  the  other  lii  8icily.  But  we 
have  an  apoloj^*  to  make  to  the  reader  on  another 
account  As  we  are  now  undertaking  a  history, 
where  Thucydides,  in  the  pathetic,  has  even  out- 
done hiinaetf,  and  in  energy  and  variety  of  com- 
poeiliou  IB  perfectly  inimitable;  we  hope  no  one 
will  suspect  we  have  the  ambition  of  Timeua, 
who  fltttterpd  himself  he  could  exceed  the  uower 
of  Tliucydides,  and  make  Philistus*  pass  lor  an 
inelegant  and  ordinary  writer.  Under  the  intlu- 
•Dce  of  that  deception,  Timnus  plungea  into  the 
midst  of  the  battles  both  at  sea  and  land,  and 
•peeches  in  which  those  historians  shiao  the  moat. 
However,  he  soon  appears, 

Not  lika  a  Ibotmsa  by  the  Lydlsa  ear, 
•a  Pindar  expresses  it,  but  a  shallow  puerile  writer;! 
or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  poet  DiphUus, 


Cased  la  SioMlan  lard- 


-A  h«avy  aalmal, 


Sometimes  he  falla  into  tha  dreams  of  Xenarchns:^ 
as  where  he  says,  "  He  could  not  but  consider  It 
as  a  bad  omen  for  the  Athenians,  that  tliey  had  a 

Senenil  with  a  name  derived  from  victory,^  who 
isapproved  the  exhibition."  As  also,  '*  That  by 
the  mutiUtlon  of  the  Herroe,  the  gods  presiguified 
that  they  should  suffer  most  in  the  Syracusanwar 
from  Hermocrates,  the  son  of  Hermou.*'||  And 
again,  "  It  is  probable  that  Hercules  assisted  the 
Syracusans,  because  Proserpine  delivered  up  Cer- 
berus to  him;  and  that  he  was  offended  at  the  Athe- 
nians for  supportingthe  ^gesteans,  who  were  de- 
scended from  the  Trojans,  his  mortal  enemies, 
whose  city  he  had  sacked,  In  revenge  for  the  in- 
juries he  had  received  from  Laomedon."  He 
made  these  fine  observations  with  the  same  discern- 
ment which  put  him  upon  finding  fault  with  the 
language  of  Philiiitus,  and  censuring  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think,  all  emulation 
and  jealousy  about  expression,  betray  a  littleness 
of  mind,  and  is  tlie  characteristic  of  a  sophist; 
ftud  when  that  spirit  of  contest  attempts  things 
inimitable,  it  is  perfectly  absurd.  Since,  there- 
lore,  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  those 
actions  of  Nicias  which  Thiicydiiles  and  PhiliAlus 
have  recorded;  especially  such  as  Indicate  his 
manners  and  dispositiou,  which  often  lay  conceal- 
ed under  tlie  weight  of  lib  misfortunes;  we  shall 


*  Philistm  wa«  so  able  a  writer,  that  Cicero  calls  liin 
the  Totingrr  Thocydides.  , 

tTlmsBDs  might  have  his  vanity;  and,  if  be  hoped  to 
excel  Thucydidps,  he  ceruinly  had.  Yal  Cicero  and  Dio> 
doroi  ftpeak  of  him  as  a  very  able  historian.  Longinns  re. 
eoncile*  the  censure  and  the  prnise.  He  says,  sometimes 
yon  find  him  in  tlie  grand  and  »ubHme.  But,  blind  to  his 
own  defects,  he  ii  much  inclined  to  censore  others,  and  is 
«o  fond  of  thinking  oot  of  the  common  road,  that  be  ofVon 
•inks  into  tiie  ouno«t  puerility. 

t  Xenamhut,  the  Peripatriic,  was  master  to  Blrabo;  and 
Xeoarchas,  the  comic  poet,  was  anihor  of  several  pieces  of 
bamor.  but  we  know  no  historian  of  that  nane. 

f  That  is,  Nicias.    Mce  signifies  victery. 

I  Longinns  qnoUa  this  passage  a«  aa  examplo  of  the 
Hf  id  stylo,  sad  of  those  paorilitiot  he  had  ooodoauMd  ia 


ftif id  styb 
Tiwaa 


give  an  abstract  from  them  of  what  appears  moil 
neceasary,  lest  we  should  be  accused  of  negiigenei 
or  indolence.  As  for  other  matters  not  geuezaily 
known,  which  are  foand  scattered  in  liisioriaoi  or 
in  ancient  inscriptions  and  dacreea,  we  shall  col- 
lect them  with  care;  not  to  gratify  a  uaeleas  cari- 
osity, but  by  drawing  from  them  the  true  lines  oC 
this  general*s  character,  to  aerve  the  pnrposes  of 
real  iustructloa. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  mention  relating  to  him, 
Is  the  observation  of  Aristotle:  Tliat  three  of  tiio 
most  worthy  men  in  Athena,  who  iiad  a  paternal 
regard  and  frieudahlp  for  the  people,  were  Nielsi 
tlie  sou  of  Nicerattts,  Thucydides  the  son  of  Mi- 
les! us,  and  Therameuea  the  sou  of  Aguon.  The 
last.  Indeed,  was  not  ao  remarkable  Iu  tliis  respeot 
aa  the  other  two.  For  he  had  been  reproached 
with  his  birth  as  a  stranger  come  from  the  Iile 
of  Ceos;  and  from  hia  want  of  firmness,  or  rather 
versatility,  in  matters  of  government,  he  was  csU- 
ed  t/u  BuMkm.9 

Thucydides  was  the  oldest  of  the  three;  and 
when  Peridea  acted  a  flattering  part  to  the  people, 
he  often  opposed  him  in  behalf  of  Che  nobility. 
Though  Nicias  was  much  the  younger  man,  he 
gained  some  reputation  while  Peridea  lived,  inso- 
much that  he  was  aeveral  times  his  coJieague  iu  dio 
war,  and  often  commanded  alone.  But  wheu  Pe- 
ricles died,  he  was  soon  advanced  to  the  head  of 
the  administration,  particularly  bv  tlie  iuflnenoe 
of  the  rich  and  great,  who  hoped  he  woold  prove 
a  barrier  against  the  daring  insolence  of  Cleoa. 
He  had,  however,  the  good  wiali««  of  the  people, 
and  tiiey  contributed  their  ahare  to  his  advaaoe* 
menL 

It  is  true,  CIcon  had  a  considemUe  intereeC, 
which  he  gained  by  making  hia  court  to  the  old 
men,  and  by  his  frequent  donations  to  the  poor 
citizens.  Yet  even  many  of  those  wJiooi  be 
studied  to  obliffe,  seeing  his  avarice  and  effroatery, 
came  over  to  Niclaa.  For  the  gravity  of  Niciao 
had  nothing  austere  or  morose  in  it,  bst  was  mix* 
ed  with  a  reverence  for  the  people  in  which  fesr 
seemed  to  be  prevalent,  and  consequently  watTory 
agreeable  to  them.  Indeed,  he  was  naturdiy  IbDki 
and  cold-hearted;  hot  this  defect  was  coaoesled 
by  the  long  course  of  success  with  which  fortoae 
favored  his  expeditious.  And  his  Umidlty  Jo  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and  dread  of  peisooeviM 
made  a  trade  of  impeachments,  was  a  popular  thing 
It  contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  him  the  rfgardioi 
the  multitude,  who  are  afraid  of  those  that  d^pioo 
them,  and  love  to  promote  those  tliat  fear  them, 
because.  In  general,  the  greatest  honor  they  cut 
hope  to  obtalu,  ia  not  to  Gb  despised  by  tbe  greaL 

As  Pericles  kept  the  reins  of  goverument  in  hie 
hands,  by  means  of  real  virtue,  and  by  tbe  force 
of  his  eloquence,  he  had  no  need  to  hold  out  false 
colors,  or  to  use  any  artifice  with  the  people. 
N  Idas  was  deficient  In  those  great  endowroenl^ 
but  had  superior  riches;  and  he  applied  iliem  to 
the  purposea  of  popularity.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  could  not,  like  Cleon,  divert  and  draw  tbe 
people  by  an  easy  manner  and  the  sallies  of  W- 

•  The  Bum  of  the  baskia  was  soob,  thai  itau|btboS« 
iadiffaisatly  oa  either  log. 
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fronary;  and  tberafoze  he  anraaed  them  with  the 
cfaoraaofl  of  tngMly,  with  gymiiaatle  exercieee. 
Bid  such  like  exkibilions,  which  far  exceeded,  in 
Mint  of  ma|rDificeQ6e  and  elegance,  all  that  went 
befbro  him,  and  tboae  of  his  own  times  too.  Two 
of  hi*  offeiioga  to  the  gods  are  to  be  seen  at  this 
day;  the  one,  a  statue  of  Pallas  dedicated  iu  the 
cfLftdel.  which  has  lost  part  of  its  gilding;  the 
ether,  a  smalt  chapel  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus, 
onder  the  tripods,  which  are  commonly  offeriNl 
up  by  those  who  gain  the  prize  in  tragedy.  In- 
deed, Niciaa  was  already  victorious  iu  those  exhl- 
biUoua.  It  is  said,  tiiat  iu  a  chorus  of  that  kind, 
one  of  his  slaves  appeared  in  the  character  of 
B^aocbas.  Tlie  slave  was  of  an  uncommon  size 
and  beauty,  but  had  not  arrived  at  mnturlty;  and 
the  people  were  so  charmed  with  him,  that  they 
l^vo  him  long  plaudits.  At  last,  Nicias  rose  up 
and  said,  **  He  should  thiuk  it  an  act  of  impiety 
to  reCaio  a  person  in  servitude,  who  seemed  by 
tlie  public  voice  to  be  consecrated  to  a  god;'*  and 
he  eiifnsnchiaed  him  upon  the  spot. 

Wm  regulations  with  resnect  to  Delos,  are  still 
spoken   of,  as  worthy  of  tiie  dnity  who  presides 
there.     Before  his  time,  the  choirs  which  the  citius 
sent  to  sing  the  praises  of  Apollo,*  landed  in  a 
disorderly  manner,  because  the  inhabitants  of  tlie 
island  used  to  run  up  to  the  ship,  and  press  them 
to  tdng  before  they  were  disembarked;  so  that 
they  were  forced  to  strike  up,  as  they  were  put- 
ting  ou   tlieir   robes  and   garlands.     But  when 
Nicias  had  tlie  coudoct  of  this  ceremony,  known 
by  tlie  name  of  Theoria,  he  landed  first  iu  the  Isle 
of  Rheuia  with  Uie  choir,  the  victims,  and  all  the 
other  necessary  preparations.     He  had  taken  care 
to  have  a  bridge  constructed  before  he  leA  Athens, 
which  shoald  reach  from  that  isle  to  Delon,  and 
which  wan  maguihcenlly  gilded,  and  adorned  with 
garlands,  rich  sttoffi),  and  tapestry.     In  the  night 
be  threw  his  bridge  over  the  channel,  which  was 
not  large;  and  at  break  of  day  he  marched  over  It 
at  the  head  of  the  procession,  with  his  choir  richly 
habited  and  singing  hymns  to  the  god.    After  the 
sacrifices,  the  game«,  and  the  banquets  were  over, 
lie  cousecrated  a  palm-tree  of  brass  to  Apollo, 
and  likewise  a  field  which  he  had  purchaaed  for 
ten  thoubaud  drachmas.     The  Delians  were  to  lay 
eat  tlie  income  in  sacrificing  and  feasting,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  pray  for  Apollo's  blessing  upon 
the  founder.     This  is  inscribed  on  a  pillar,  wliich 
he  left  in  Delos  as  a  monument  of  hid  benefac- 
tion.   As  for  the  palm-tree,  it  was  broken  by  tlie 
winds,  and  the  fragment  falling  upon  a  great  sta- 
Uie,t  which  the  people  of  Naxos  had  set  up,  de- 
Boltslied  iu 

It  Is  obvious  that  most  of  these  things  were 
done  for  ostentation,  and  with  a  view  to  popu- 
iariiy.  Nevertheless,  we  may  collect  from  the 
lest  of  his  life  and  conduct,  that  religion  had  the 
prittcipai  share  in  these  dedications,  and  that  popn- 
Uriiy  was  but  a  secondary  motive.  For  he  cer- 
taioly  was  remarkable  for  his  fbar  of  the  gods, 
and,  as  Thucydldes  observes,  he  was  pious  to  a 
drgnw  of  superstition.^  It  is  related  iu  the  Dia< 
logacs  of  Pttsiphon,  that  he  sacrificed  every  day, 
aod  that  he  bad  a  diviner  In  his  house,  who,  iu 
appearance,  inquired  tlie  success  of  the  public 
affdin,  but  in  reality  was  much  oflener  consulted 

*  Thf  wu»  a  sciaet  baod  of  nusio  aaattally  Mat  by  tlis 
priidpal  cities  of  lire«ce.  Tba  prooosnioa  wa«  called 
lliMria,  aod  it  was  looked  apoa  at  aa  boourable  connis- 
•JM  lobave  the  maaagemeat  of  il. 

t  A  «tat8S  wbteb  the  lila;Liaas  bad  dodieated  to  Apollo. 
TIm  imitttffl  baa  beea  discovered  bj  mnbo  aiodem  travel- 
tn, 
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about  his  owD,  ptftlenlariy  as  to  tlie  qaoeess  of 
his  stiver  mines  In  the  borough  of  Laurlam; 
which  in  general  afforded  a  large  revenue,  but 
were  not  worked  without  danger.  He  maintained 
there  a  multitude  of  slaves;  and  the  greatest  part 
of  his  fortune  consisted  in  silver.  So  that  he  had 
many  retainers  who  asked  favors,  and  were  not 
sent  away  empty.  For  he  gave  not  only  to  those 
who  deserved  his  bounty,  but  to  such  as  might  be 
able  to  do  him  harm;  and  bad  men  found  resources 
In  his  fears,  as  well  as  good  men  in  his  liberality. 
The  comic  poets  bear  witness  to  what  I  have  ad* 
vanced.  Teleciides  introduced  a  trading  informer 
speaking  thus:  "Chsricles  would  not  give  one 
mina  to  prevent  my  declaring  that  he  was  the  first 
fruits  of  his  mother's  amours;  but  Nicias,  the  son 
of  NiceratuB,  gave  me  four.  Why  he  did  It,  J 
shall  not  say,  though  I  know  it  perfectly  well 
For  Nicias  is  my  friend,  a  very  wise  man  beside, 
iu  my  opinion."  Eu polls,  in  his  ilfarda,  brings 
another  informer  upon  the  stage,  who  meets  with 
some  poor  ignorant  man,  and  tlius  addressee 
him: 

**  Infofmtr.  How  long  is  it  since  yon  saw 
Nicias? 

**Poor  Man»  I  never  saw  him  before  this  ma 
ment,  when  he  stood  In  the  market-place. 

"  Informer.  Take  notice,  my  friends,  the  man 
confesses  he  has  seen  Nicias.  And  for  what  pur- 
pose could  he  see  him,  but  to  sell  him  his  vote? 
Nicias,  therefore,  is  plainly  taken  in  the  fact. 

**Poet.  Ah,  fools!  do  yon  thiuk  you  can  ever 
persuade  the  world  that  so  good  a  man  as  Nicias 
was  taken  in  mal-practices?" 

Cieon,  In  Aristophanes,  says  In  a  menacing 
tone,  **I  will  out-bawl  the  orators,  and  make 
Nicias  tremble."*  And  Phrynlcus  plauces  at  his 
excessive  timidity,  when  speukittg  oi  unotlier  per- 
son, he  says,  "I  know  him  to  be  an  honest  man 
and  a  good  citizen,  one  who  does  hot  walk  the 
streets  with  a  downcast  look,  like  Nicias." 

With  this  fear  of  Informers  upon  him,  he  would 
not  sup  or  discourse  with  any  of  the  citizens,  or 
come  into  any  of  those  parties  which  make  the 
time  pass  so  agreeably.  When  he  was  arcbon,  he 
used  to  stay  in  court  until  night,  being  always  the 
first  that  came,  and  the  last  that  went  away. 
When  he  had  no  public  business  upon  his  handS| 
he  shut  himself  up  at  home,  and  was  extremely 
difficult  of  access.  And  if  any  persons  came  te 
tlie  gate,  his  friends  went  and  begged  them  to 
excuse  Nicias,  because  he  had  some  afialrs  under 
consideration  which  were  of  great  importance  to 
the  state. 

The  person  who  assisted  him  most  in  acting 
this  farce,  and  gaining  him  the  reputation  of  i 
man  forever  intent  upon  business,  was  one  Hiero, 
who  was  brought  up  in  his  house,  had  u  liberal 
education,  and  a  taste  for  music  given  him  there. 
He  passed  himself  for  the  sou  of  Diouysiu^  snr- 
named  Chalcus,  some  of  whose  poems  are  still 
extant,  and  who  having  conducted  a  colony  into 
Italy,  founded  the  city  of  Thurli.  Tills  Hiero 
transacted  ail  the  private  business  of  Nicius  with 
the  diviners;  and  whenever  he  cnme  among  tlie 
people,  he  used  to  tell  them,  "What  a  laborious 
and  miserable  life  Nicias  led  for  their  sakes.  He 
cannot  go  to  tlie  bath,"  said  he,  <*  or  the  table,  but 
some  aflair  of  state  solicits  his  attention:  and  he 
neglects  his  own  concerns  to  take  care  of  the 
public  He  can  scarce  find  time  for  repose  until 
the  otlier  cltfaKUS  have  hsd  their  first  sleep. 
Amidst  tliese  cares  and  labors  his  health  declines 

•  ThU  il  ia  the  Eqaities  uf  Aristopbaaas,  vsr.  357.  It  is 
not  Cleoa,  bat  Agefaaritas,  who  tpoaka. 
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daily,  and  kto  tein|ier  to  m  Inroken  that  fato  frfeiuli 
■o  Uiiger  approach  him  with  plearare;  bat  he 
loaea  tliem  too,  after  haTisf  spent  his  fortoBe  In 
▼our  aerviee.  Meanwhfle  otlier  atatesmeii  gain 
fHend«,  aud  |rrow  rich  in  their  employmenta,  and 
are  aU:ek  aud  inerry  la  the  steerage  of  govern- 
meoL" 

In  fact,  the  life  ef  Nichw  was  a  life  of  ao  mach 
care,  that  he  might  have  juatiy  applied  to  himaelf 
that  expression  of  Agamemuon, 

In  vaia  th«  f  Im*  of  pamtp  praehlmfl  ■•  ■■!!«, 

1*01  MTVUU  of  Um  P»0|»I» 

Niciaa  perceived  that  the  commons  availed  them- 
■elves  of  the  servicea  of  tiioae  who  were  disUn- 
guisiied  for  tlieir  eloquence  or  capacity;  bat  that 
they  were  always  jealons  and  on  tiietr  guard 
against  their  great  abilitiea,  and  that  they  endea- 
vored to  humble  them,  and  to  obstruct  their  pro- 
grsas  in  glory.  Tills  appeared  in  the  condemna- 
tion of  Pericles,  Uie  banishment  of  Damon,  the 
suspicions  thoy  entertained  of  Antipho  the  Rham- 
Busittn,  but  above  all  in  thedeapair  of  Paches,  who 
had  taken  Lesbos,  and  who  being  called  to  give  an 
•ocount  of  his  conduct,  drew  his  swoid  and  killed 
himself  in  ofien  court. 

Warned  by  these  examplea,  he  endeayored  to 
avoiil  such  expeditions  as  he  thought  long  and 
difficult;  and  wheu  he  did  lake  the  command, 
be  made  it  his  busiuess  to  proceed  upon  a  sure 
plan.  For  tltie  reason  he  was  generally  anccess- 
fnl:  yet  he  ascribed  his  auccess  to  fortune,  and 
took  refugH  under  the  wings  of  Uiat  divinity; 
contenting  himself  with  a  smaller  portion  of  honor, 
last  euvy  should  rob  him  of  the  whole. 

The  event  showed  the  prudence  of  his  conduct. 
For,  though  the  Atliealans  recaired  many  great 
blows  iu  tiiose  limes,  none  of  them  could  be  im- 
puted to  Nisias.  Wlien  they  were  defeated  by 
the  Ctiaicideaus  in  Thrace,  Call  lades  and  Xeno- 
pbon  had  tiie  command ;  D^mosthenea  was  gene- 
ral, wlien  they  miscarried  In  iGiolia;  and  when 
they  lost  a  thousand  men  at  Delium,  they  were 
under  the  conduct  of  Hippocrates.  As  for  the 
plaffue,  it  was  commonly  thought  to  be  occasioned 
by  Pericles,  who,  to  draw  the  burghers  out  of  the 
way  of  the  war,  shut  them  up  in  the  city,  where 
they  contracted  tlie  sickness  by  tlie  change  of 
aitnation  aud  diet. 

None  of  these  misfortunes  were  Imputed  to  Nl- 
eias:  on  the  contrary,  he  took  Cythera,  an  islacMl 
well  MiUHttMi  for  annoying  Laconia,  and  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  I^cedaBmouians.  He  recovered 
many  places  iu  Thrace  wliich  had  revolted  from 
the  Athenians.  He  shut  up  the  Megarensiaus 
within  their  walls,  aud  reduced  the  island  of  Miuoa. 
From  thence  he  made  an  excursion  soon  after, 
and  got  possession  of  the  port  of  N  isaa.  He  like- 
wise uiude  a  descent  upon  the  territoriea  of  Corinth, 
beat  tiie  troops  of  that  state  in  a  pitclied  battle, 
and  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  Lycophron, 
their  generul,  was  among  the  slain. 

He  Imppened  to  leave  there  the  bodies  of  two 
of  Uia  men,  who  were  missed  in  carrying  off  the 
dead.  But  as  soon  as  he  knew  It,  he  stopped  iiis 
course,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  enemy,  to  ask 
leave  to  tuke  away  those  bodies.  This  he  did, 
though  there  was  a  law' and  custom  subsistiug,  by 
which  those  who  desire  a  treaty  for  carrying  off 
tlie  dead,  give  up  the  victory,  aud  are  not  ut  liberty 
to  erect  a  trophy.  And  indeed,  those  who  are  so 
far  raasteni  of  Uie  field,  that  the  enemy  cannot 
bury  their  dead  without  permission,  appear  to  be 
conquerors,  because  no  man  would  ask  that  as  a 
favor  which  be  could  eommaiid.    Niciaa,  how- 


evur,  chose  rather  to  loae  his  luoTels  fban  toVtva 
two  of  hiscountrymon  uuboried.* 

After  he  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Xjacoola,  and 
defeated  tlie  liacedaBmonlaoa  who  attempted  to 
oppose  him,  he  took  the  fortress  of  Tbyr»i,f  tbea 
held  by  the  ^Iginete,  made  the  garrison  prisonen, 
and  carried  them  to  Athens.  Demosthenes  baviog 
fortified  Pyios,}  the  Pel  open  oeaians  besieged  U 
both  by  sea  and  land.  A  battle  eiisaed,  In  wliicli 
they  were  worsted,  and  about  four  hundred  Spar> 
tans  threw  themselves  into  the  isle  of  Sphacteria 
Tlie  taking  of  them  seemed,  aud  indeed  was,  an 
important  object  to  the  Athenians.  But  the  aagt 
was  difficult,  because  there  was  no  water  to  be  had 
upon  the  spot,  and  it  was  troublesome  and  expen- 
sive to  get  convoys  thither;  Iu  summer  they  were 
obliged  to  take  a  long  circuit,  and  in  wi'uier  it 
was  absolutely  impracticable.  Tliey  were  much 
perplexed  about  tlte  affair,  and  repented  their  ro- 
fusiiig  tlie  terms  of  peace  which  the  Laeedcmo- 
uiaus  had  offered  by  their  ambassadors. 

It  was  through  Cleon  that  the  embassy  did  not 
take  effect;  he  opposed  tlie  peace,  because  Nicies 
was  for  it    Cleon  was  his  inortal  enemy,  %si 
seeing  him  couutenance  the  Lttcediemoui&ns,  per- 
suaded the  people  to  reject  their  proposition:)  by  s 
fonnal   decree.    But  when  they  found  thai  thr 
siege  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  aud  that 
there  was  almost  ^  famine  in    their  camp,  the; 
expressed  their  resentment  against  Cleon.    Cfeon 
for  his  part,  laid  the  blame  upon  Nictas;  alleging 
that  if  the  enemy  escaped,  it  must  be  throngh  hi; 
slow  and  timid  operations;  '*  Had  I  been  the  gene- 
ral,*' said  he, «« they  could  not  have  held  out  so 
long.*'     The  Athenians  readily  answered,  "Why 
do  not  you  go  now  against  these  Spartans?*'    AaA 
Nicias  rose  up  and  declared,  *<  He  would  freely 
give  op  to  him  the  command  in  tlie  affair  of  Pylos; 
bade  him  take  what  forces  he  pleased;  and,  in- 
stead of  showing  his  courage  in  words,  where 
there  was  no  danger,  go  and  perform  some  aeUooi 
worthy  the  attention  of  ills  country." 

Cleon,  disconcerted  with  the  unexpected  offer, 
declined  it  at  first.  But  when  he  found  the  Athe- 
niaus  insisted  upon  it,  and  that  Nicias  took  hit 
advantage  to  raise  a  clamor  against  him,  his  pride 
was  hurt,  and  he  was  incensed  to  such  a  degree, 
that  he  not  only  undertook  the  expedition,  but 
declared,  "  He  would  in  twenty  days  cither  put 
the  enemy  to  the  sword,  or  bring  them  allre  to 
Atiiens.** 

The  people  laughed  at  his  declaration,^  instead 
of  giving  it  any  credit  Indeed,  they  had  loog 
lieen  accustomed  to  divert  themselves  with  the 
sallies  of  his  vanity.  One  day,  for  instance,  wfaei 
a  general  assembly  was  to  be  lietd,  they  had  At 
waiting  for  him  a  long  time.  At  last  he  came, 
when  Uieir  patience  was  almost  spent,  witfi  a  gv*> 
land  on  liis  head;  and  desired  ttiem  to  adjourn 


*  Th«  bwylagof  tlie  dead  w«t  a  dvty  of  great  imnMUact 
in  the  beaiben  worid.  The  bbls  or  tlie  glMSioru  oi 
buri«d  p«r*on  oot  beiag  aUowed  to  pass  Ui«  Slrx. '»  v>L 
known.  Abont  eight  vear*  after  ibo  death  of  Niciu,  di* 
Aibeniaai  pat  six  of  their  gonamls  to  death,  for  not  inter- 
riog  tlioM  toidlori  thai  wor«  niatn  in  tbo  battle  of  Ar^>»a. 

t  Thyrsa  «ra«  a  fort  siinatad  between  L4ae«aii  ■■'  ^ 
territorjr  of  tho  Argive*.  It  belongati  ol'  rigbi  lo  the  i^Mt* 
dKmoDiani»  but  they  gave  it  to  the  ifigioeua,  «ho  iMui  beta 
•xpetled  their  conatry. 

i  TI>o  Pelo|ionnesians  and  their  allieff  had  entered  Attiea 
ondor  tho  oondact  of  Agis.  the  eon  of  Aretai^aBti,  bm 
rav«c*d  tho  coaotry.,  Ueosoetbeiio*,  tho  Atheaian  geMfU, 
made  a  divertion  by  aciaing  and  fortifying  Pylo*.  Tm 
brooght  Agt*  back  bo  tbo  dofesea  of 'his  owa  eoaatfj. 
Tknewd,  I.  i». 

f  Tbo  wiaaf  aort  hspod  citbor  to  havo  tiio  phania  «f 
aeoing  tbo  Laoodaanoaiaaa  bnragbi  priaoaon  laAikea4| 
or  el»o  of  getting  fid  of  tho  inportnnate  proteaiiiaa  w 
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otf  the  dsy  Mlowiii|:  <«For»  to-day/*  wys  he* 
«I  UB  M%  at  leiauiv;  I  haw  stnuigen  to  enter- 
tiim  and  I  hsre  Mcrifioed  to  tho  gods.'*  Tbo 
Atheniaiw  only  laughed*  and  immedialoiy  roie  n» 
ttd  diflnined  the  «Mnibly. 

Cicoo,  however,  was  so  much  rairored  by  for- 
t«K  in  this  comnoiailisu^that  heacqaitted  himself 
better  than  auy  one  since  Demosthenes.  He  re- 
tanied  within  the  time  he  had  fixed,  after  he  had 
niade  atl  the  Spartans  who  did  not  fail  fat  batUe, 
d*\iY«T  ap  Uieir  arms;  aiid>  brouf hi  Iheu  prisonefs 
to  Athens. 

This  refleeted  no  small  disgiaco  upon  Nicias* 
ll  WIS  cott«iaered  an  somethiog  worse  than  tlirow- 
iof  away  bis  shield,  meanly  to  quit  his  command, 
a^  to  ^ve  hie  enemy  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
gaiihiB^  himself  by  his  abdication.  Hence  Aris- 
tspksaes  ridicttlea  bim  in  his  comedy  called  The 
IMs.  '«By  heaven,  this  is  no  time  for  os  to 
dnmber,  or  to  ioaitate  the  lasy  operations  of 
Niciss."  And  in  his  piece  entitled  The  Hue- 
fcwdwan,  he  introduces  two  Athenians  diseoors- 
iafthns:— 

"IjtAlieittan.  I  bad  rather  stay  at  home»  and 
(ill  the  jrroaud. 
"  9d  Aihemimn.  And  who  bindeia  thee? 
» la  At^mam.  You  hinder  me.    And  yet,  I 
■■  williog  to  pay  a  thousand  drachmas  to  be 
excofled  taking  the  commission. 

*^  Al^is?!.  Let  us  see.  Your  thousand 
drachmas,  with  those  of  Nicias,  will  make  two 
tkossaod.    We  will  excuse  you.'* 

Iticias,  in  this  afiair,  was  not  only  unjust  to 
Uinself,  bat  to  the  state.  He  sufiersd  Cieon  by 
this  oMAjts  to  gain  such  an  ascendant  as  led  him 
to  B  dagiee  of  pride  and  effi-ontery  that  was  iusop- 
pottaUe.  Many  evils  were  tlius  brought  upon 
the  commonwealth,  of  which  Nicias  himself  had 
bk  fuU  share.  We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  one 
great  corruption,  that  Cleou  now  banished  all  de- 
coram  from  the  goneral  assembly.  It  was  ho 
who,  in  bis  speeches,  first  broke  out  into  violent 
adamatieus,  threw  back  hia  robes,  smote  npbn 
hit  thigh,  and  ran  from  one  end  of  the  foslnim  to 
ths  other.  This  soon  introduced  such  a  licen- 
tioQsness  and  distegaid  to  decency  among  those 
who  directed  the  nfbdn  of  sUte,  that  it  tlirew  the 
vhflle  loverunent  into  confusion. 

At  this  time  tiiere  sprung  up  another  orator  at 
Athens.  This  was  Alcibiades.  He  did  not  prove 
n  totally  corrnpt  as  Clson.  As  it  is  said  of  the 
land  of  Egypt,  that,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
fcrtiUty,^  *^ 

There  ptetttj  Mw«  th«  fialdt  with  herbs  salnbrion*, 
Bit  leatten  many  a  baaaftal  w««d  betwaan; 

So  in  Alcibiades  there  were  very  difierent  quali- 
tlM,  bat  all  in  extremes;  and  these  extremes  open- 
^  a  door  to  many  innovations.    So  that  when 
Kkias  got  clear  of  Cleon,  lie  had  no  time  to  estab- 
lish any  lasting  tranquillity  in  Athens;  but  as 
Mon  as  he  had  got  things  into  a  safe  track,  the 
HnbltioQ  of  Alcibiades  came  upon  him  like  a  tor- 
f       nat,  and  bore  him  hack  into  the  storms  of  war. 
It  happened  thus.     Tho    persona  who  most 
9¥^  ^  peace  of  Greece,  were,  Cleon  and 
Bfasidas.   War  helped  to  hide  the  vices  of  the 
former,  and  to  show  tho  good  qualities  of  the 
\        Wttar.   Cleott  found  opportunity  for  nets  of  in- 
jmUee  and  oppression,  and  Bnsidas  for  great  and 
glorious  actions.    But  after  they  both  fell  in  the 
I  ^^!^^^  Amphipc4is,  Nicias  applied   to  the 

'^OBdnnonlans  -on  one  liand,  who  had  been  for 
""oo  time  desirons  of  peace,  and  to  the  Athenians 
^  Ihe  olher,  now  no  longer  so  warm  in  the  pur^ 
«'^«fwar    In  lact, both  paities  wars  tired  of 


hostUUieo,  and  ready  to  lot  their  weapons  drop  oa4 
of  their  iMuvia.  Nicias,  therefore,  used  his  eii« 
daavora  to  reconcile  them,  and  indeed  to  delivei 
all  the  Gneks  from  the  calamities  they  had  suf- 
fered, to  bring  them  to  tasto  the  sweets  of  reposst 
and  to  re-establish  a  long  and  lasting  reign  ot 
happiness.  He  immadiatQly  found  the  rich,  toe 
aged,  and  all  that  were  employed  in  the  culture 
of  the  ground,  dispoped  to  peace;  and  by  address- 
ing tiimself  to  the  rest,  and  expostnialitig  with 
them  respectively,  he  soon  abated  their  ardor  foi 
war. 

His  next  step  was  te  give  the  Spartans  hopes  of 
an  accommodation,  and  to  exhort  them  to  pro- 
pose such  measures  as  raiglit  effect  It.  Tiuiy 
readily  confided  in  bim,  because  tliey  knew  this 
goodness  of  his  heart;  of  which  there  was  a  lato 
Instance  in  bis  humane  treatment  of  their  coun- 
trymen who  were  taken  prlsonen  at  Pylos,  and 
who  found  their  chains  greatly  lightened  by  hit 
good  offices. 

They  had  already  ^pn9d  to  a  suspension  of 
arms  for  one  year;  daring  which  time,  they  oilea . 
met,  and  enjoyed  again  the  pleasures  of  ease  and 
seeuriiy,  the  company  of  strangers,  as  well  at 
nearer  friends,  and  expressed  their  mutual  wishes 
for  tlas  continuance  of  a  life  undiiturbed  with  the 
liorrera  of  war.  It  was  with  great  delight  they 
heard  the  chorus  in  such  strains  aa  this: 

Araohn*  flaely  now  has  laara 

Har  wabt  aroand  ny  apear  to  waare. 

They  recollected  with  pleasure  the  eaying, 
"  That  in  time  of  peace  men  are  awaked  not  by 
the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  but  the  crowing  of  the 
cook."  They  execrated  those  who  said,  it  was 
decreed  by  fata  that  the  war  should  last  three 
times  nine  yean;*  and  this  free  intercourse  lead- 
ing them  to  cauvasa  every  point,  they  at  last 
signed  the  peaecf 

It  was  now  the  general  opinion,  that  they  wars 
at  tho  end  of  all  their  troublea.  Nothing  was 
talked  of  but  Nicias.  He,  they  said,  was  a  mao 
beloved  of  the  gods,  who,  in  recompense  of  hia 
piety,  iuul  thought  proper  tiiat  the  greatest  and 
moat  desirable  of  all  blessings  should  bear  hia 
name.  It  is  certain,  they  ascribed  the  peace  t# 
Nicias,  aa  they  did  tho  war  to  Pericles.  And,  In- 
deed, the  one  would  plunge  them,  upon  nlighl 
pretenses,  into  numberless  caiamilies,  and  the  ottier 
ponuaded  them  to  bury  the  greatest  of  injuries  in 
oblivion,  and  to  unite  again  aa  friends.  It  is 
therefore  called  theiVteeatt  peace  to  tliis  very  day. 

It  was  agreed  in  the  articles  that  both  parties 
should  restore  the  towns  and  the  prisoners  tliey 
had  taken;  and  it  was  to  be  determined  by  lot 
which  of  them  should  do  it  fint;  but,  accoiding 
to  Theophrastus,  Nicias  secured  the  lot  by  dint  of 
money,  so  that  the  Lacedsmouiaus  were  foreed  te 
lead  the  way.  Aa  the  Corintliians  and  Bmotiana 
were  displeased  at  tliese  proceedings,  and  endea- 
vored, by  sowing  jcaloosiea  between  the  contract* 
ing  powers,  to  renew  the  war,  Nicias  perauaded 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedsmonlana  to  confirm 
the  peace,  and  to  support  each  other  by  a  league 
offensive  and  defensive.  This,  he  expected,  would 
intimidate  those  who  were  inclined  to  Ay  off. 

During   these  transactions,  Alcibiades  at  first 


'  "I  raaamber/*  says  Thooydides,  «that  tbronghoot  the 
whola  war,  many  mentioned  it  was  to  last  three  times  nine 
yean:  And  if  we  raaJLoa  tha  first  ten  years  of  the  war, 
the  traea  very  short  and  ill  observed  that  followed  it,  the 
treaties  ill  executed,  and  the  war  that  was  renewed  theio^ 
apon,  we  shall  find  tha  oraela  fully  jnstifiad  by  tha  event." 

t  Poaoo  for  ftity  yaan  waa  amad  upon  and  aigsad  Iha 
year  fellowing:  hot  it  was  aeea  nsokoa  again. 
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nade  It  his  batineH  privstely  to  oppoM  the  petee 
For  he  waa  Datnrally  diaiuclined  to  Inaction,  and 
waa,  moreover,  offended  at  the  Laeedemoniana, 
on  account  of  their  aitaehment  to  Niciaa,  and 
their  neglect  and  diaregard  of  him.  Bot  when  he 
found  tliifl  private  oppoaition  ineffectual,  he  took 
another  method.  In  a  little  time,  he  aaw  the 
Athenians  did  not  look  npon  the  LacedBmoniana 
with  ao  obliging  an  eye  as  before,  lieeause  they 
thought  tliemaelvee  injured  by  tlie  alliance  which 
their  new  friends  had  entered  Into  with  the  Bcbo- 
tiaus,  and  because  they  had  not  delivered  np 
Panactus  and  Amphipolls  in  the  condition  they 
fou  nd  them.  He  therefore  dwelt  upon  these  points, 
and  endeavored  to  iuflame  the  people's  reaentraent 
Beside,  he  persuaded,  and  at  laat  prevailed  upon 
the  republic  of  Argos  to  send  an  embaasy  for 
the  purpooe  of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the 
AUieniaus. 

Wlien  the  Lacedemonians  bad  intelligence  of 
this,  they  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  with  full 
powers  to  settle  all  matters  in  dispute.  These 
plenipotentiariea  were  introduced  to  the  aenate, 
and  Uieir  proposals  seemed  perfectly  just  and  rea- 
sonable. Alcibiadea,  apon  this,  fearing  they  would 
gain  the  people  by  the  same  overturea,  cireum- 
▼ented  them  by  perfidious  oaths  and  aaaeverations; 
^  Promising  he  would  secure  the  success  of  their 
eemmisiion,  if  they  would  not  declare  that  they 
oame  witli  full  powers;  and  aasuring  them,  that 
BO  other  method  would  be  ao  effectual.**  They 
gave  credit  to  his  Insinaations,  and  went  over 
from  Nieiaa  to  him. 

Upon  introducing  them  to  the  people,  the  first 
question  be  aaked  them  was,  "Whether  they  came 
with  full  powers?*'  They  denied  it,  as  they  were 
instructed.  Then  Alcibiadea,  beyond  all  their  ez- 
aeoutiona,  changing  sides,  called  the  aenate  to 
bear  wltoeaa  to  Iheir  former  declarations,  and 
deaired  the  people,  "  Not  to  give  the  least  credit 
or  attention  to  such  manifest  prevaricators,  who, 
upon  the  same  point,  aaserted  one  thing  one  day, 
and  another  thing  tiie  next  '*  Their  confusion  was 
inexpressible,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  and  Nicias 
was  struck  dumb  with  grief  and  astonishment. 
I'he  people,  of  coarse,  sent  immediately  for  the 
deputlea  of  Arvos,  to  conclude  the  treaty  with 
them.  But  at  Siat  very  moment,  there  happened 
a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which,  favorably 
for  Nicias,  broke  up  the  assembly. 

Next  day  they  assembled  again;  and  Nicias,  by 
exerting  all  his  powers,  with  much  difficulty  pre- 
vailed upon  them  not  to  put  the  last  hand  to  the 
league  with  Argos;  but,  instead  of  tliat,  to  aend 
him  to  Sparta,*  where,  he  aasured  them,  all  would 
be  well.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  treated 
with  great  reepect,  as  a  man  of  honor,  and  one 
who  had  shown  that  republic  great  friendship; 
however,  as  the  party  that  had  Javored  the  Boeo- 
liaus  was  the  strouffest,  he  could  effect  nothlng.f 
He  returned,  therefore,  not  only  with  disrepute 
and  disgrace,  but  was  apprehensive  of  worse 
consequences  from  the  Athenians,  who  were 
greatly  chagrined  and  provoked,  that,  at  his  per- 
suasion, they  had  set  free  ao  many  prisoners,  and 
prisoners  of  such  distinction.  For  those  brought 
from  Pylos,  were  of  the  first  families  in  Sparta, 
and  had  connections  with  the  greatest  personagea 
there.  Notwithstanding  this,  Uiey  did  not  express 
Chcir  resentment  in  any  act  of  severity;  they  only 
elected  Alcibiadea  general,  and  took  the  Manti- 
neans  and  Eleans,  who  bad  quitted  the  Laeedss- 
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monian  interest.  Into  leagae  with  them,  aloiif 
with  the  Argives.  They  then  sent  a  mataadtng 
party  to  Pylos,  from  thence  to  make  excnrsioiM 
into  Laconia.    Thus  the  war  broke  out  afreah. 

As  tlie  quarrel  between  Nicias  and  Alcibiadea 
rose  daily  to  a  greater  bight,  the  ostracism  waa 
propooed.  To  thia  the  people  have  recourse  at 
certain  perioda,  and  by  it  they  expel  for  ten  yean 
any  one  who  is  suspected  for  his  authority,  or 
envied  for  his  wealth.  Both  parties  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  the  danger,  not  doubting  that  it 
would  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of  them.  The 
Athenians  detested  the  life  and  manners  of  Al- 
cibiadea, and  at  the  same  time  they  dreaded 
his  enterprising  spirit;  as  we  have  related  mora 
at  large  in  his  life.  As  for  Nicias,  his  riches  ezpoa- 
ed  him  to  envy,  and  the  rather,  because  there  waa 
nothing  social  or  popular  in  hia  manner  of  !!▼• 
ing;  on  the  contrary,  his  recluse  turn  seemed  ow* 
lug  to  an  inclination  for  oligarchy,  and  perfectly 
in  a  foreign  taste.  Beside,  he  had  combated 
their  opinions,  and  by  making  ttiem  pursue  tlieir 
own  interest  agalnat  their  inclination,  was  of 
coarse  becoaie  obnoxious.  In  one  word,  tha 
whole  was  s  dispute  between  the  young  who 
wanted  war,  ana  the  old  who  were  lover*  of 
peace.  The  former  endeavored  to  make  the  oa- 
tracism  fall  npon  Nicias,  and  the  latter  on  Aid- 
biadee: 


Bat  la  Mditioat  bad  i 
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The  Athoniaas  being  divided  Into  two  faetlonB, 
the  subtlest  and  most  profligate  of  wretehea 
gained  ground.  Such  was  Hyperbolas  of  the 
ward  of  Perithols;  a  man  whose  boldneoa  waa  not 
owing  to  any  well  grounded  influence,  bat 
whose  influence  was  owing  to  his  boldness; 
and  who  disgraced  the  city  by  the  credit  he  had 
acquired. 

This  wretch  had  no  apprehensions  of  banish- 
ment by  the  honorable  suffrage  of  the  ostracism, 
because  he  knew  himself  fitter  for  a  gibbet.— 
Hoping,  however,  that  if  one  of  these  great  men 
were  banished,  he  should  be  able  to  make  head 
against  the  other,  he  dissembled  not  his  joy  at  this 
spirit  of  party,  but  strove  to  exasperate  Ihe  peo- 
ple against  both.  Nicias  and  Alcibiadea  taking 
notice  of  his  malice,  came  to  a  private  interview, 
in  which  they  agreed  to  units  tlMlr  interests;  and 
by  that  means  avoided  the  ostracism  themselves* 
and  tamed  it  upon  Hyperbolua. 

At  first  the  people  were  pleased,  and  laughed 
at  the  strange  turn  things  had  taken;  but  upon 
recollection,  it  gave  them  great  aneasiness  to 
think  that  the  ostraciam  was  dishonored  by  i^ 
falling  upon  a  person  unworthy  of  it  They 
were  persuaded  there  was  a  dignity  in  that  pun- 
ishment; or  rather,  that  to  such  men  as  Thucy- 
dldes  and  Ariatides  {t  waa  a  punishment;  where- 
aa,  to  Hyperbolas  It  was  an  honor  which  he  migh 
be  proud  of,  since  his  profligacy  had  put  him  on 
the  aame  list  with  the  greateat  patriots.  Hence 
Plato,  the  comic  poet,  thus  speaka  of  him,  *<  No 
doubt  hia  crimes  deserved  chaatiaement,  but  a  very 
different  chaatiaement  from  that  which  he  receiv- 
ed. Tha  ahell  was  not  designed  for  such  wretches 
as  he.'* 

In  fact,  no  one  afterwaid  was  banished  by  \x.f^ 
He  waa  the  laat,  and  Hipparchas  the  Gholargian, 
a  relation  of  the  tyrant,  was  the  first.  From  this 
event  it  appears  how  intricate  are  the  waya  of 
Fortune,  how  Incomprehensiblo  to  hvman  reasoBi 
Had  Nicias  ran  the  risk  of  the  ootracisffl,  ha 
would  either  liava  expelled  AldbUdeo,  and  livad 
afterward  In  his  naUve  oity  in  full  security;  or  if 
it  had  been  carried  against  hUm^  and  Im  had  basa 
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fcc^oM  to  letbv,  he  wosM  ]»▼«  mrolded  Um  im- 
psniiiai^  stroke  of  miaery,  and  preMnred  the  lepo- 
taiioa  of  a  wise  mod  experienced  ^ueral.  I  am 
not  lenoraat  that  Theopbraatus  aaya,  Hyperbolua 
woo  iMuiiahed  io  the  cooteat  between  Phsax  and 
Aicibiad<>e,  and  not  in  that  with  Nlclaa.  Bat 
moot  historians  gire  it  as  sbove  related. 

Aboat  thia  time  the  .£geeteaue  and  Leontinee 
■ent  tta  embnaay,  to  deaire  the  Atheuiana  to  un- 
derti&ke  the  Sicilian  expedition.    Niciaa  oppoaed 
it.  bat  was  overraled  by  tiie  addreaa  and  ambition 
oC  Alcibisdea.     Indeed,  Alcibittdea  had  previously 
gainod  the  asaembly  by  bis  disconraes,  and  cor- 
rapted    the  people  to  each  a  demb  with  Tain 
hopes,  that  the  young  men  in  their  places  .of  ez- 
ocdoo,  and  the  old  men  in  the  shops  and  other 
peaces  wheTO  they  conyeraed,  drew  plans  of  Si- 
cily, and  exhibited  the  natnre  of  its  aeaa,  with  all 
its  ports  and  beariuga  on  the  aide  next  Africa. — 
For  they  did  not  couaider  Sicily  as  the  reward  of 
their  operations,  but  only  as  a  place  of  arms; 
Erom  whence  they  were  to  go  upon  the  conqueat 
of  Carthage;   nay,  of  all  Africa,  and   to  make 
tboBselTes  masters  of  the  aeaa  within  the  pillars 
of  Uercales. 

While  they  were  so  intent  apon  this  expedl- 
lioo,  Niciaa  had  not  many  on  hia  side;  either 
among  the  commons  or  nobility,  to  oppose 
XL  For  the  rich,  fearing  it  might  be  tboagbt 
they  were  afraid  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  be 
ml  the  expense  of  fitting  out  men-of-war,  sat 
iilont,  contrary  to  their  better  judgment  Nici- 
as»  bc»wsver,  oppoaed  it  indefatlgafaly,  nor  did  he 
give  op  his  point  after  the  decree  was  paaaed  for 
the  war,  and  iie  was  elected  general  along  with 
Alcibiades  and  Lamaehus,  and  hia  name  first  In 
the  aufirages.  In  the  first  aMombly  that  was 
held  after  that,  he  rose  to  dissaade  tiiem,  and  to 

Eotest  against  their  proceedings.  In  conclusion, 
I  attacked  Alcibiadea,  for  plunging  the  state  in 
a  dangeroos  and  foreign  war,  merely  with  a  view 
to  bis  own  emolument  and  iame.  But  bis  arru- 
Bionts  iiad  no  efiect.  Thev  thought  «  man  of  his 
ttpciiencothe  fitter  to  conduct  this  enterprise;  and 
*hat  nothing  could  contribute  more  to  its  auceeas, 
than  to  unite  his  caution  with  the  fiery  spirit  of  Al- 
^biades,  and  the  boldoeas  of  Lamaehus.  There- 
fore,  they  were  still  more  confirmed  in  their 
choice.  Beside,  Deraostratus,  who  of  all  the  ora- 
tors took  most  pains  to  encourage  tlie  people 
to  that  war,  roie  and  said,  he  would  soon  cut  off 
ail  tlie  excuses  of  Nicias;  and  immediately  he  pro- 
posed and  carried  an  order,  that  the  generals 
abonid  have  a  discretionary  power  to  lay  plans 
and  pat  them  in  execution,  both  at  home  and 


It  is  said*  indeed,  that  the  priests  strongly  op- 
posed the  expedition.  But  Alcibiades  had  other 
diviners  to  aet  against  them;  and  be  gave  it  out, 
that  certain  ancient  oracles  promised  the  Atbe- 
iana  great  glory  in  Sicily.  The  envoys,  too, 
who  were  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter 
Ammoo,  returned  with  an  answer  Importing  that 
the  Atheoiana  would  take  all  the  Syracusans. 

If  any  of  the  citizens  knew  of  bad  presages, 
tbey  took  care  to  conceal  them,  lest  they  should 
leem  to  pronounce  anything  inauspicious  of  an 
enterprise  which  their  countrymen  lisd  too  mnch 
at  hearL  Nor  would  any  warnings  liave  availed, 
when  they  were  not  moved  at  the  most  dear  and 
ebvioos  signs.  Sach  was  the  mutilation  of  tiie 
Ham^t*  wlMse  heads  were  all  atruck  off  in  one 
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night,  except  that  which  was  oalied  the  Mercvry 
of  Andocidea,  and  which  liad  been  consecrated  by 
the  tribe  of  Egia,  before  the  door  of  the  persoa 
just  named.  Such  also  was  the  pollution  of  the 
aiur  of  the  twelve  gods.  A  man  got  astride 
upon  it,  and  there  emaaculated  himself  with  a 
atone.  In  the  temple  of  Delphi  there  was  a  gold- 
en statue  of  Pallas,  which  the  Athenians  bad 
erected  upon  a  palm-tree  of  brass,  in  commemo* 
ration  of  the  victory  over  the  Modes.  The  crows 
came  and  beaked  it  for  aeverai  days,  and  pecked 
off  the  golden  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  Athenians,  however,  said,  theae  were  only 
ficiiona  propagated  at  Delphi  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Syracuaans.  A  certain  oracle  ordered  them 
to  fetch  a  priestess  of  Minerva  from  Clazomens; 
and  when  ahe  came,  they  found  her  liame  was 
Hesye&is,  by  which  the  Deity  aeemed  to  exhort 
them  to  continue  iu  quiet.  Meton  the  astrologer* 
whether  he  was  struck  with  these  signs,  or 
whether  by  the  eye  of  human  reason  he  discov 
ered  the  impending  danger  (for  he  had  a  com- 
mand in  the  army),  feigned  himself  mad,  and  aet 
fire  to  hia  houae.  Others  aay,  he  uaed  no  pre* 
tenae  to  madneaa,  but  having  burned  down  hia 
honse  in  the  night,  addressed  himself  next  mom* 
ing  to  the  aasembly  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and 
desired  the  citizens,  in  compassion  for  his  misfor^ 
tone,  to  excuse  bis  son,  who  was  to  have  gone 
out  captsin  of  a  galley  to  Sicily. 

The  genius  of  Socrates,*  on  this  oceasioii, 
warned  that  wise  man  by  the  usual  tokens^ 
that  the  expedition  would  prove  fatal  to  Athena. 
He  mentioned  this  to  several  of  his  friends  and 
acquaintance,  and  the  warning  was  commonly 
talked  of.  Many  were  likewiae  greatly  diacour* 
aged  on  account  of  the  time  which  the  fleet  hap* 
pened  to  be  sent  out  The  women  were  then  eel* 
ebrating  the  feasts  of  Adonis,  during  whioh 
there  were  to  be  ^een  in  every  quarter  of  the  city 
imagea  of  the  dead  and  funeral  proceaaions;  the 
women  accompanying  them  with  dismal  lamen- 
tations. So  that  tnose  who  took  any  account  of 
omens,  were  full  of  concern  for  the  fate  of  their 
countrymen.  They  trembled  to  think  that  an 
armament  fitted  at  ao  vaat  an  expenae,  and  which 
made  ao  glorious  an  appearance,  would  soon  lose 
its  consequence. 

As  for  Nicias,  he  shewed  himself  a  wise  and 
worthy  man.  In  opposing  tlie  expedition  while  it 
was  under  consideration;  and  In  not  suffering 
himself,  after  it  was  resolved  upon,  to  be  dazzled 
by  vain  hopes,  or  by  the  eminence  of  his  post,  so 
as  to  depart  from  his  opinion.  Neverthelev, 
when  he  could  neither  divert  the  people  from 
their  purpoae,  nor  by  all  his  efforts  get  himself 
excused  from  taking  the  command,  but  was 
placed,  as  it  were  by  violence,  at  the  head  of  a  great 
army.  It  was  then  no  time  for  caution  and  timid 
delay.  He  should  not  then  have  looked  back 
from  his  ship  like  a  child;  or,  by  a  multitude  of 
protestations  that  his  better  connsels  were  over- 
ruled, have  disheartened  his  colleagues,  and  abat* 
ed  the  ardor  of  his  troops,  which  alone  coold 
give  him  a  chance  of  soccesa.  He  should  have 
immediately  attacked  the  enemy  with  the  utmost 
vigor,  and  made  Fortune  bluah  at  the  calamities 
she  was  preparing. 

But  hia  conduct  was  very  different  When 
Laroaehns  proposed  to  make  a  descent  close  by 
Syracuae,*  and  to  give  battle  under  the  walls; 
and  Alcibiades  was  of  opinion,  thev  should  first 
reduce  the  cities  that  owned  the  authority  of  8y- 
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t  Mwd  tllen  martb  ^ftiiMt  tka  princlpfll  ea- 
•ny:  Niciaa  oppo»d  both.  He  gAve  it  forcMst- 
laf  ftioiig  Sicily  without  my  act  of  hootiHty,  oacl 
•bowiuf  what  an  armameBt  thoy  had.  Then  he 
was  for  returning  to  Athene,  altor  having  left  a 
■mail  reinforcement  with  the  JSceeteana,  as  a 
taste  of  the  Athenian  itrenfth.  Thue  he  inter- 
cepted ail  their  achemee,  and  broke  down  their 
aplrita. 

The  Athenian!*  Poon  after  tfaia,  oalied  Aloibia- 
dee  hoBie  to  talie  hie  trial;  and  Nicies  mnained, 
joined  indeed  with  another  in  conuniaelOB,  but 
mi  in  authority.  There  was  now  no  end  of  hie 
delays.  He  either  made  an  Idle  parade  of  sMlIng 
along  the  coast,  or  else  sat  still  deliberatinff;  until 
the  spirit  of  confidence  which  buoyed  np  his  own 
troops  was  evaponted  and  gone,  as  well  as  the 
consiematiou  with  which  the  enemy  were  seised 
at  the  fiAt  sight  of  his  armament 

It  is  true,  before  the  departure  of  Alcihiades, 
fbey  had  sailed  towaid  Syracuse  witli  sixty  gal- 
leys fifty  of  which  Uiey  drew  up  in  line  of  Get- 
tie  before  the  harbor;  the  other  ten  they  sent  in  to 
Mconnoiter  the  phioe.  Theee  adyalioed  to  the 
fioot  of  the  walls,  and,  by  procbunation,  Inyiled 
the  LeonUneeto  return  to  their  old  habltatious.* 
At  the  same  time  they  happened  to  tohe  one  of 
the  enemy's  vessels,  with  tlie  registere  on  beaid, 
Itt  which  all  the  Syracusans  were  set  down  ac- 
cording to  their  tribes.  They  need  to  be  kept  at 
aeme  distance  from  the  city  in  the  temple  of  Ju- 
piter Olympus,  but  were  then  sent  for  to  be  ex- 
amined, in  order  to  the  forming  a  list  of  per- 
sons able  to  hear  arms.  When  theee  registers 
were  brought  to  the  Athenian  generals,  and  soch 
»  prodigious  number  of  names  was  displayed,  tlie 
diviners  were  greatly  concerned  at  the  accident; 
tiiinklng  the  prophesy,  that  the  Athenians  should 
take  all  the  Syracusans,  might  possibly  in  this 
liave  its  entire  accomplishment  on  another  occa- 
sion, when  Calippus  the  Athenian,  after  he  had 
killed  Dion,  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse. 

When  Aicibiades  quitted  Sicily  with  a  small 
Mtinue,  the  whole  power  devolved  upon  Niclso. 
Lamaohus,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  great  courage 
and  honor,  and  he  freely  exposed  himself  in  time 
9i  action;  bat  his  circumstancee  were  so  mean, 
that  whenever  he  gave  in  bis  acconnie  of  a  cam- 
paign, he  charged  a  small  sum  for  clothes  and 
sandals.  Nicias,  on  the  contiuy,  beside  his  other 
■dvautages,  derived  great  authority  from  his  emi- 
nence both  as  to  wealth  and  name.  We  are  told, 
tliat  on  another  occasion,  when  the  Athenian  gen- 
erals met  in  a  council  of  war,  Nicias  desired  So- 
phocles  the  poet,  to  give  his  opinion  firet,  because 
he  was  the  oldest  man.  *'  It  is  true,"  said  Sopho- 
cles, "  I  am  older  in  rttspect  of  years;  but  you  are 
older  in  respect  of  service.**  In  the  same  man- 
ner he  now  brought  Lamachus  to  act  under  his 
orders,  though  he  was  the  shier  general;  and  his 
proceedings  were  forever  timid  and  dilatory.  At 
first  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  island  with  his 
ships  at  a  great  distaaoe  from^  the  enemy;  which 
served  only  to  raise  their  spirits.  His  first  opera- 
tion was,  to  lay  siege  to  the  little  town  of  Hybla; 
and  not  sncceediog  in  that  affair,  he  exposed  him- 
self to  the  utmost  contempt.  Afterward  he  re- 
tired to  Calaua,  without  any  other  exploit  than 
that  of  ruining  Hyccara,  a  small  place  subject  to 
the  barbariana    Lais  the  courtesan,  who  was  then 


*  Thej  or<l«r«d  proeiamation  to  ba  nade  by  a  bsrald, 
that  the  Athenians  w«ra  come  to  restore  Um  Lcontines  to 
their  oovatry,  in  virtue  of  the  relation  and  alliance  between 
them.  In  oonsequenee  of  wbiob,  snoh  of  the  Leonline*  as 
were  In  Byracnse,  had  nolhiof  to  do  bol  to  repair  to  the 
*  .u„s .- 1^  .^^  ^^^  ^  ceadoot  them. 


a  girt.  Is  said  t»  hare  basv  mM  aiwoaf  tSM  priNi 
era,  and  canied  from  tbenoe  to  Feioponnesna 

Towavd  tlie  end  of  tlie  sumnMr,  he  was  inferawd 
tlM  Syracnsanfi  were  come  to  that  degree  of  cos- 
fidenoe,  that  they  designed  to  attack  him.  Nay, 
some  of  their  cavalry  rode  ap  to  his  trenches,  sad 
asked  his  troops  in  great  derision,  **  Whether  tbsj 
were  not  rather  come  to  settle  in  Catana  them- 
selvee,  than  to  settle  the  LeoDtiMs  in  their  oU 
habitations?  ** 

Nicies,  now,  at  last,  with  inach  diflkvlty  defers 
mined  to  sail  for  Syracuse.  In  order  to  land  hii 
forces,  and  encamp  them  without  ranniog  aay 
risk,  he  sent  a  person  to  Catana  before  him,  whs, 
uader  pretense  of  being  a  deserter,  should  tell  the 
Syracusans,  that  if  they  wanted  to  snipriM  the 
enemy's  camp,  in  a  delenwlesa  state,  and  naks 
themselves  masters  of  their  arms  and  baggage, 
tliey  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  noarch  to  Catana 
with  all  their  forces,  on  a  day  that  he  nentieoed. 
For  the  Athenians,  he  said,  paaaed  the  greateel 
part  of  their  time  within  the  walls:  and  snob  of 
the  inhabitants  as  were  fHends  to  the  Syneassiifl 
had  detormined,  upon  tiieir  approach,  to  shut  ia 
the  enemy,  and  to  burn  their  fleet.  At  the  ■ams 
time  he  assured  them,  their  partioBna  were  vaiy 
numerous,  and  waited  with  impatieuoe  for  their 
arrival.* 

This  WM  the  beat  act  of  general Aip  Nicias  pe^ 
formed  in  Sicily.  Having  drawn  by  this  mesas 
the  enemy's  force  out  of  Syraease,  so  that  it  was 
left  almost  widiout  defense,  he  Bailed  thither  from 
Cataoa^  made  himself  naaster  of  their  porie,  asd 
encamped  in  a  situation,  where  the  enemy  eoald 
least  annoy  him  by  that  in  which  their  ehief 
strengdi  consisted,  and  wiiera  he  eooid  eaitfjf 
exert  the  stxength  in  which  he  was  superior. 

The  Syracusans,  at  their  return  from  Catam, 
drew  up  before  the  walls*  and  Nicias  immedfaitdy 
attacked  and  beat  them.  They  did  not,  however, 
loee  any  great  number  of  men,  because  their 
cavalry  stopped  the  Athenians  in  the  pamilt  Am 
Nicias  had  broken  down  all  the  bridges  that  were 
upon  the  river,  he  gave  Hermocmtes  opportsnitf 
to  encourage  the  Syracusans,  by  observing,  **  Timi 
it  was  ridiculous  In  Niciaa  to  contrive  meaai  I* 
prevent  fighting:  as  if  fighting  waa  not  the  bo»- 
ness  he  came  about^**  Their  consternstisii,  io- 
deed,  was  so  great,  that,  instead  of  the  fifteen 
generals  they  had,  they  chose  three  otheri^  sad 
the  people  promised,  upon  oath,  to  ioduip  th^is 
with  a  power  of  acting  at  discretion. 

The  temple  oi  Jupiter  Olympus  was  near  the 
camp,  and  the  Atheniana  were  deairons  to  iske  iU 
because  of  the  quantity  of  its  rich  offerings  ia 
gold  and  silver.  But  Nicias  industrioasly  pat  off 
the  attack,  and  sabred  a  Syracusan  garriioD  10 
enter  it;  persuaded  that  the  plunder  hb  troops 
miflht'  get  there  would  be  of  no  serrice  to  tfis 
public,  and  that  he  ahould  bear  all  the  bisae  of 
the  sacrilega 

The  news  of  the  victory  soon  spread  ofvr  the 
whole  island,  hnt  Nicias  made  not  the  leset  lia- 
provement  of  it  He  soon  retired  to  Nazoe,f  and 
wintered  there:  keeping  an  army  on  foot  at  a 
mat  expense,  and  enacting  but  little,  for  only  a 
few  Sicilians  came  over  to  him.  The  SyrsBDnm 
recovered  their  spirits  again  so  as  to  make  aaother 
ezcnrsion  to  Catana,  in  which  they  ravafed  the 
country,  and  burned  the  Athenian  camp.  Mean- 
while all  the  world  censured  Nicias,  and  laid,  thai 
by  his  long  deliberatiooa,  delays,  and  eitiBiiis 


•  Miolas  knew  he  ooold  not  aaake  a  desomit  fran  hUibif 
ear  0f raoaee,  boeanao  the  inhabitiists  wef*  iimyM**  ■ 
biat  Bov  oottld  ho  go  by  Uad,  for  want  of  eavahf 
t  A  oily  botwaea  ^ynoaao  sad  Catana. 
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8Utioii,lM  lost  tlie  time  for  action.  Whon  he 
did  aet,  tliere  was  nothiaf  to  be  btamed  in  the 
maauer  of  it:  for  he  was  as  bold  and  vigoroas  in 
execQtiiig  as  he  w&b  timid  and  dilatory  in  forming 
a  reiM»lution. 

When  he  had  once  determined  to  return  with 
his  forces  to  Syracase,  he  condncted  all  his  move- 
mvats  with  so  much  prudence,  expedition,  and 
safety,  that  he  bad  gained  the  peninsula  of  Thap- 
■OS,  disembarked  his  men,  and  got  possession  of 
Eptpoie,  before  the  enemy  knew  of  his  approach, 
tie  bl^al,  on  this  occasion,  some  infantry  that  were 
scat  to  succor  the  fort,  and  made  three  hundred 
pRsoDers;  he  likewise  routed  their  cavalry,  which 
Wtt»  Ibonght  inviucibie. 

Bat  vliat  most  astonished  the  Sicilians,  and  ap- 
pesi«d  incredible  to  the  Greeks,  was,  that  In  a 
short  space  of  time  he  inclosed  Syracuse  with  a 
waii,  a  city  not  tees  than  Athens,  and  much  more 
difficalt  to  be  surrounded  by  such  a  work,  by  rea- 
ioa  of  the  uneTenneas  of  the  ground,  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea,  aiid  the  adjoining  marshes.  Add  to 
this,  that  it  was  almost  effected  by  a  man  whose 
hfiidth  was  by  no  means  equal  to  such  an  nnder- 
taJiiQ^,  for  he  was  afflicted  witli  the  stone,  ituo  if 
K  was  not  entirely  finished,  we  must  impute  it  to 
*.hal  circumstance. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  but  admire  the  attention  of  the 
feoeral  and  the  invincible  courage  of  the  soldiers, 
in  effecting  what  ihey  did,  in  this  as  well  as  in 
other  instances.  Euripides,  after  their  defeat  and 
death,  wrote  this  epitaph  for  them: 

Eight  traphies  tb«c«  fion  Sjraoass  obtaia'd. 
Ere  jet  the  ^ods  wn  paitial. 

And  iti^ct  we  find  that  the  Athenhms  gained  not 
only  eight,  but  several  more  victories  of  the  Syra- 
cusaos,  until  the  gods  or  fortune  declared  against 
them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  arrived  at  the 
highest  pitch  of  power.  Nicias  forced  himself 
beyond  what  his  health  would  allow,  to  attend 
most  of  the  actio uii  in  person;  but  when  his  dis- 
temper was  very  violent,  he  was  obliged  to  keep 
his  bed  in  the  camp,  with  a  few  servants  to  wait 
TtpoQ  him. 

Meantime,  Lamachus,  who  was  now  command- 
«^in-chief,  came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Sy- 
ncnsaos,  who  were  drawing  a  cross  wall  from  the 
»t7i  to  hinder  the  Athenians  from  finishing  theirs, 
m  Athenians  generally  having  the  advantage, 
vent  io  too  disoraerly  a  manner  upon  tlie  pursuit; 
uid  U  happened  one  day  that  Lamachus  was  left 
jlmoit  alone  to  receive  the  enemy's  cavalry.  Cal- 
licrateg,  an  officer  remarkable  for  his  strength  and 
eoanige,  advanced  before  them,  and  gave  Lama- 
ehas  the  challenge;  which  he  did  not  decline. 
Lamachus  received  tlie  first  wound,  which  proved 
iDortal^bot  he  returned  it  upon  his  adversary,  and 
%  fell  both  together.  The  Syracusans  remained 
masters  of  the  body  and  arms  of  Lamachus,  car- 
lied  them  off,  and  without  losing  a  moment, 
owcbed  to  the  Athenian  camp,  where  Nicias  lay 
without  any  guards  to  defend  him.  Roused,  how- 
om,  bv  necessity  and  the  sight  of  his  danger,  he 
onfeM  those  about  bim  to  set  fire  to  the  mate- 
"««  before  the  lutreuchments  which  were  pro- 
ved tor  the  machines,  and  to  the  machines  them- 
S'x  '^^^^  P"^^  *  '^P  ^  *^®  Syracusans,  and 
ttvM  Nicias,  together  with  the  Athenian  camp 
^QdWggage.  For  as  soon  as  they  beheld  the 
flames  rising  in  vast  columns,  between  the  camp 
•ad  them,  they  retired. 

hJ?^^"  ^ow  remained  sole  commander,  but  he 
""Vyoo  lo  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of 
^^^l^oesk  The  cities  declared  for  nim,  and  ships 
*itn  with  ptovisionfc  came  daily  to  his  camp;  his 


afiUrs  being  in  so  good  a  train  that  the  SicUlui 
strove  which  should  first  express  their  attachment* 
The  Syracusans  themselves,  despairing  of  holding 
out  much  longer,  began  to  talk  of  proposals  for 
an  accommodation.  Gyllppus,  who  was  coming 
from  Laoedaemon  to  their  succor,  being  informed 
of  the  wall  with  which  they  were  inclosed,  and 
the  extremities  they  were  r^uced  to,  continued 
his'  voyage,  not  with  a  view  to  Sicily,  which  he 
gave  up  for  lost,  but,  if  possible,  to  save  the  Greek 
cities  in  Italy.  For  the  renown  of  the  Athenians 
was  now  very  extensive;  it  was  reported  that  they 
carried  all  before  them,  and  tliat  they  had  a  gen- 
eral whose  prudence  as  well  as  good  fortune,  ren- 
dered him  invincible.  Nicias,  himself,  contrary 
to  his  nature,  was  suddenly  elated  by  his  present 
strength  and  success;  the  more  so,  because  he 
was  persuaded,  upon  private  intelligence  from 
Syracuse,  as  well  as  more  public  application,  that 
the  city  was  about  to  capitulate.  Hence  It  was 
that  he  took  no  account  of  the  approach  of  Gy- 
llppus, nor  placed  any  regular  guard  to  prevent 
his  coming  ashore;  so  that,  screened  by  this  utter 
negligence,  Gyllppus  lauded  with  safety.  It  was 
at  a  great  distance  from  Syracuse,  and  he  found 
means  to  collect  a  considerable  army.  But  the  ' 
Syracusans  were  so  far  from  knowing  or  expect- 
ing his  arrival,  that  they  had  assembled  that  very 
day  to  consider  of  articles  of  capitulation,  nay» 
some  were  for  coming  to  terms  that  moment,  be- 
fore the  city  was  absolutely  inclosed.  For  tliere 
was  but  a  small  part  of  the  wall  unfinished,  and  all 
the  necessary  materials  were  npon  the  spot. 

At  this  critical  and  dangerous  Instant,  Gongy- 
lus  arrived  from  Corinth  with  one  galley  of  thro* 
banks  cf  oars.  The  whole  town  was  in  motion^ 
as  nMght  naturally  be  expected.  He  told  theni« 
Gyllppus  would  soon  come,  with  several  other 
ships,  to  their  succor.  Thev  could  not  give  entire 
credit  to  Gongy  lus;  but  while  they  were  weigi>- 
ing  the  matter,  a  messenger  arrived  from  Gyllp- 
pus, with  orders  that  they  should  march  out  to 
join  him.  Immediately  upon  this,  they  recovered 
their  spirits,  and  armed.  Gyllppus  soon  arrived 
and  put  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  As  Nicias 
was  drawing  up  against  him,  Gyllppus  rested  his 
arms,  and  sent  a  herald  with  an  oner  of  safe  con* 
duct  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  quit  Sicily, 
Nicias  did  not  deign  to  give  him  any  answer 
But  some  of  the  soldiers  asked  him,  by  way  of 
ridicule,  '*  Whether  the  Syracusans  were  become 
so  strong  by  the  arrival  of  one  LacedeBmonlan 
cloak  and  staff,  as  to  despise  the  Athenians  who 
had  lately  knocked  off  the  fetters  of  three  hundred 
Spartans  and  released  them,  though  all  abler  men« 
and  better  haired  than  Gyllppus?** 

Timsus  says,  the  Sicilians  set  no  great  vatoe 
upon  Gyllppus.  For  in  a  little  time  they  disco- 
vered his  sordid  avarice  and  meanness;  and,  at 
his  first  appearance,  they  laughed  at  his  cloak  and 
head  of  hair.  Yet  the  same  historian  relate^ 
that  as  soon  as  Gyllppus  showed  himself,  the  Sici- 
lians gathered  about  him,  as  birds  do  about  an 
owl,  and  were  ready  to  follow  him  wherever  he 
pleased.  And  the  latter  account  has  more  truth 
in  it  than  the  former.  In  the  s|aff  and  cloak  they 
beheld  the  symbols  of  the  Spartan  dignity,  and 
therefore  repaired  to  them,  laucydides  also  tells 
us,  that  Gvlippus  wss  the  only  man  who  saved 
Sicily;  and  Phyllstus,  a  citizen  of  Syracuse,  and 
an  eye-witnsss  to  those  transactions,  does  the 
same. 

In  the  first  engagement  the  Athenians  had  the 
advantage,  and  killed  some  of  the  Syracnsans, 
Gongylus  of  Corinth  fell  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  next  day,  Gyllppus  showed  tham  of  what  ooft- 
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Mquenoe  ftipOTtonce  in  •  «iMnl  is;  with  tha  very 
Munc  itrms  aod  honea,  and  on  the  sain^  spot,  by 
only  altering  his  order  of  batUe,*  be  beat  Uie  Atlie- 
Bians,  and  drove  them  to  their  camp.  Then 
takiug  tlie  stones  and  other  materials  which  they 
had  brouglit  for  their  wall,  he  continued  the  cross 
wail  of  tlie  Syracusaus,  and  cut  through  theirs  in 
such  a  manner,  tiiat  if  they  gained  a  victory,  they 
could  malLe  no  advantage  of  it 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Syracasans 
manned  several  vessels;  and  beating  about  the 
country  with  their  cavalry  and  allies,  they  made 
mauy  prisoners.  Gylippns  applied  to  the  towns 
In  person,  and  they  readily  listened  to  him  and 
lent  him  all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  So 
that  Nicias,  relapsing  into  his  former  fears  and 
despondence,  at  the  sifht  of  such  a  change  of 
aflkira,  applied  to  the  Athenians  by  letter,  either 
to  send  another  army,  or  to  recall  that  which  he 
bad;  and  at  the  same  time  he  desired  tliem  by  all 
means  to  dismiss  him  from  the  command,  on  ac- 
•iMiMt  of  his  infirmities. 

The  Athenians  had  designed  some  time  before 
to  eeud  another  array  into  Sicily;  but  the  euvy 
vhich  the  first  success  of  Nicias  had  excited,  had 
made  them  put  it  off  upon  several  pretenses. 
Now,  however,  they  luutened  the  succors.  They 
liiLewise  came  to  a  resolution,  that  Demosthenes 
should  go  in  the  spring  with  a  respectable  fleet, 
and  that  Eurymedon,t  without  waiting  until  win- 
ter was  over,  should  carry  money  to  pay  the 
troops,  and  acquaint  Nicias  that  the  people  had 
pitched  upon  Eutliydemus  and  Menanoer,  officers 
who  then  served  und^  him,  to  assist  him  in  his 
charge. 

Meantime,  Nioias  was  saddenly  attacked  both 
by  sea  and  land.  At  first,  part  of  his  fleet  was 
worsted;  but  in  the  end  he  proved  victorious  and 
sunk  many  of  the  enemy's  ships.  He  could  not, 
however,  succor  his  troops  by  land,  as  the  exi- 
gence of  the  case  required.  Gylippus  made  a 
sudden  attack  upon  tlie  fort  of  Plemmyrium,  and 
took  it;  by  which  means  he  became  master  of  the 
naval  stores  of  the  Athenians,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  treasure,  which  had  been  lodged  there.  Most 
of  the  garrison  was  either  killed  or  taken  priso- 
ners, bat,  what  was  still  a  greater  blow  to  Nicias, 
by  tlie  loss  of  this  place,  he  lost  the  convenience 
•f  his  convoys.  For,  while  he  had  Plemmyrium, 
the  communication  was  safe  and  easy;  but  when 
that  was  taken,  his  supplies  could  not  reach  him 
without  the  utmost  difficulty,  because  his  trans- 
ports could  not  pass  without  fighting  the  enemy's 
sliips,  which  lay  at  anchor  under  the  fort 

Benide,  the  Syracusans  thought  their  fleet  was 
beateu,  not  by  any  superior  strength  they  had  to 
eoinbat,  but  by  their  going  in  a  disorderly  man- 
ner upon  the  puntoit.  They  therefore  fitted  out  a 
most  respectable  fleet,  in  order  for  another  action. 
Nicias,  however,  did  not  choose  at  present,  to  try 
the  issue  of  anotlier  naval  fight,  but  declared  it 
very  absurd,  when  a  large  reinforcement  of  stiips 
and  fresh  troops  were  hastauiug  to  him  under  the 
aonduct  of  Demosllianes,  to  hazard  a  battle  with 
•  force  BO  much  inferior  aud  so  ill  provided. 

Ou  the  other  baud,  Menander  and  Euthydemns, 
who  were  appointed  to  a  temporary  share  in  the 
oommand,  were  led  by  their  ambition  and  jealousy 
«f  Demosthenes  aud  Nicias,  to  strike  some  extra- 


*  H«  had  th«  addreu  to  impote  the  late  defeat  to  him. 
•elf,  and  to  Msnre  hie  mea  that  their  beh'  vlor  was  irre. 

Cachable.    He  tald,  that  by  ran^tng  them  the  day  before 
weea  walii,  where  their  eavalry  and  arohera  had  aot 
•tool  to  aet,  he  liad  preTented  their  coaqaerinf 
t  SaiyaUdea  weai  with  ten  f  alleja. 


oRlinary  stroke,  in  ordar  fo  be  bafarshsad  wilk 
the  one,  and  to  outdo  the  moat  aliiniug  actioos  of 
the  other.  Their  pretense  was  the  giory  of  Athaos, 
which  they  said  would  be  atisny  lost,  if  they 
showed  any  fear  of  the  Syracusaa  fleeL  Tha 
they  overruled  Nicias  and  gave  baule.  But  th<j 
were  soon  defeated  by  a  stratagem  of  Ari^ton,  tl« 
Corinthian,  who  waa  a  moat  excellent  seauiaA.* 
Their  left  wing,  as  Thucydidea  relates,  wai  ei* 
tirely  routed,  and  they  loat  great  numbers  of  their 
men.  This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the  gitaieft 
consternation.  He  reflected  upon  the  checks  Ju 
had  met  with  while  he  had  the  sole  command,  ani 
that  he  had  now  miscarried  again  through  iIm 
obstinacy  of  his  colleagues. 

Wlule  he  was  indulging  these  reflections,  D«. 
mosthenes  appeared  before  the  fort  with  sTeiy 
gallant  aod  formidable  fleet.  He  had  sereiitj> 
three  galley s,t  on  board  of  which  were  five  thoi- 
sand  heavy -armed  soldiers,  and  arcliers,  speaimen, 
and  slingers,  to  the  number  of  three  titouMsd 
Tiieir  armor  glittered,  the  streamers  vaved,  aoi 
the  prows  of  the  ships  were  adorned  with  a  variety 
of  rich  paintings.  He  advanced  with  loud  cheen 
and  martial  music,  and  the  wiiole  was  coDoucted 
in  a  tiieatrical  manner  to  strike  terror  into  the 
enemy. 

The  Syracusans  were  ready  to  fall  into  despair 
again.  They  saw  no  end  or  truce  to  their  miaaries; 
their  labors  and  conflicts  were  all  to  begin  anew, 
and  they  had  been  prodigal  of  their  blood  to  no 
purpose.  Nicias,  however,  had  not  long  to  rejoice 
at  the  arrival  of  such  an  army.  At  the  fint  ia- 
terview,  Demosthenes  wanted  him  to  attack  the 
enemy,  tliat  they  might  take  Syracuse  by  an  im- 
mediate and  decisive  stroke,  and  return  s^n  wilh 
glory  to  Athens.  Nicias,  astonished  at  his  hest 
and  precipitation,  desired  him  to  adopt  no  nsfa  or 
desperate  measures.  He  assured  him,  delay  wonJd 
make  against  the  enemy,  since  they  were  already 
in  want  of  money,  and  their  alUes  would  aoou 
quit  both  them  and  their  cause.  Consequent}; 
when  they  began  to  feel  the  hard  hand  of  necea- 
sity,  they  would  ^ply  to  him  again,  and  aurKo- 
der  upon  terms,  as  they  were  going  to  do  befoR' 
In  fact,  Nicias  had  a  private  understaadiAgf  vi\h 
several  persons  in  Syracuaa,  who  adviaed  him  u> 
wait  with  patiencoi  because  the  inhabitanta  wen 
tired  out  with  the  war,  and  weary  of  Gyiippos; 
and  when  their  necessities  should  become  a  litlh 
more  pressing,  they  would  give  up  the  dispute. 

As  Nicias  mentioned  these  things  in  anesifiDi- 
tical  manner,  and  did  not  choose  to  speak  oat,  it 
gave  occasion  to  the  other  generals,  to  aecose  hin 
of  Umidity.  "  He  is  coming  upon  us,"  asid  ihej, 
"witli  his  old  delays,  dilatory,  slow,  over-^iiooa 
counsels,  by  which  the  vigor  and  ardor  of  ba 
troops  were  lost  When  he  should  have  led  tbem 
on  immediately,  he  waited  until  their  apirit  waa 
gone,  aud  the  enemy  began  to  look  opoa  thesi 
with  contempt"  Tlie  other  oflken^  theicfon* 
listened  to  Demosthenes,  and  Nicias,  at  lost  waa 
forced  to  give  up  the  point 

Upon  this,  Demosthenes  put  himself  at  the  M 
of  Uie  land  forces,  and  attacked  Epipote  in  the 
night.  As  he  came  upon  the  guarria  by  aorpriaar 
he  killednianyofthem,and  routed  thorn  who  stood 


*  Aristoa  adrtted  the  oaptaiat  of  the  ^Il«y»  *»  •'.•".[^ 
freahmenU  ready  for  their  men  on  the  tiiecei  ]'°"*ir 
Athenians  imagined  they  went  into  the  town  JartaeiB.  im 
Athenians,  thus  deceived,  landed  and  went  to  dinaw  Us- 
wis*.  la  the  aieantiine,  the  Svracnsans,  hsviaf  »«»•«"• 
peditions  aieal,  i»-embarlied,  and  attacked  uw  Awum 
sUpe  when  there  was  scarce  aavbedy  to  defsad  thee. 

t  Diodoraa   0ioalaa  makoa  tbeai   thne  baaaied  asi 


NICIA8. 


Not  eotttMit  with  Ihli  adfui- 

tijgQ,  be  proceeded  vntU  he  came  to  the  quarter 

wiieie  the  Beeotiaas  wars  pooled.     Tboae  oloeed 

their  moka,  aad  fint  chargad  the  Acheuians,  ad- 

T&Dcini;  with  leveled  pikea,  and  with  all  the  alarm 

of  voicea;  by  i^hich  meaiio  they  repnlaed  them, 

and   kUled   e  considerable  number.    Terror  and 

coufumioD  Bpread  through  the  rest  of  the  army. 

They  who  aiill  kept  their  ground,  and  were  victo- 

hou^i,  were  encoootered  by  thooe  that  fled;  and 

they  who  were  marching  down  from  Epipolw  to 

■appori  the  foremost  bauda,  were  put  in  diaorder 

by  Uie  fogiiiTea;  for  they  fell  foul  of  one  another, 

and  biok  their  frienda  for  eoemiea.    The  confu- 

a«n.  Indeed*    was    Inexpressible,  occasioned  by 

tJwir  fears,  the  naoartaiuty  of  their  movements, 

ana  the  impoasibility  of  dieoerning  objeeta  aa  they 

coola  hare  wished,  in  a  night  which  waa  neither 

quite  dark  nor  anffieientiy  olear:  tiie  moon  being 

near  her  aattiug,  and  the  little  light  she  gave  ren- 

dend  oseteaa  by  the  shade  of  so  many  Mies  and 

vespona- moving  to  and  fro.     Hence  the  appie- 

heosiona  of  meeting  with  an  enemy  made  the 

Aih«alana  suspect  their  friends,  and  threw  them 

iato   the  ntmoa*  perplexity  and  distress.    They 

hsppeued,  too,  to  have  tlie  moon  npon  their  backs, 

wbich  casting  their  shadows  before  themt  both  hid 

tbe  namher  of  tlieir  men  and  the  glittering  of  their 

anns;  whereas  tlie  reflection  from  the  shields  of 

^e  eaemy,  made  them  appear  more  numerous, 

sad  better  armed  than  they  really  were.    At  last, 

tbey  tamed  their  backs,  and  were  entirely  routed. 

The  enemy  presaed  hard  upon  them  on  all  sides, 

and  killed  great  numbers.    Many  otiierB  met  their 

death  in  the  weapons  of  their  friends.    Not  a  few 

feU  headlong  from  tiie  rocks  or  walls.    The  rest 

were  dispersed  about  the  fields,  where  tliey  were 

picked  up  the  next  morning  by  the  cavalry,  and 

pat  to  the  sword.     The  Athenians  lost  two  thoa- 

nod  men  in  this  action;  and  very  few  returned 

with  tiieir  arms  to  the  head-quarters. 

Thia  was  a  eerers  lilow  to  Nidas,  though  it  waa 
vbat  he  expected;  and  he  inveighed  againet  tlie 
taah  proceedings  of  Deraoolbenea.  That  generai 
defeoded  himaolf  as  well  as  he  couM,  but  at  the 
wne  time,  gave  it  aa  his  opinion,  that  they  should 
embark  and  return  heme  as  fast  as  possible.  **  Wo 
eaBoet  hope,"  said  ho,  '•  either  for  another  army, 
or  to  conquer  with  the  forcea  we  liave.  Nay, 
mppssing  we  had  tiie  advantage,  we  ought  to  re- 
Maqaiah  a  sltaaUoa,  which  is  well  known  at  ail 
tiDes  ta  be  nnftiealthy  for  tile  troops,  and  which 
BOW  wo  find  atili  more  fatal  from  the  seaaon  of 
the  year."  It  waa,  iadeed,  tiie  beginning  of 
Mtama:  nambeis  were  sick,  and  the  whole  amy 
was  dispirited. 

Nevertheless,  Nieias  could  nst  bear  to  hear  of 
KtamiBg  home;  not  that  he  waa  afhdd  of  any 
•pposltion  from  ilie  Syracosana,  bet  he  dreaded 
tbe  Athenian  tribanals  and  unfair  impeachments 
Ikare.  He  therefoie  replied  "  That  there  was  no 
great  and  viaible  danger  at  preaent,  and  If  thoie 
Were,  he  wonid  ratiior  die  by  the  hands  of  tiis 
"oeniy  than  those  of  his  Mlowcitiaeas.**  In  this 
tf^c^  he  greatly  difiered  from  Leo»  of  Bysan- 
Itam,  who  afterwaid  said  to  his  ooontrymen,  '*  I 
bed  lather  die  vrlth  yon  than  for  yon.*'  Nicies 
*(^«d,  *•  That  if  it  should  appear  necessary  to  en- 
^*^?  in  another  place,  they  might  consider  of  it 
•I  tbslr  leisure."  ^^ 

I^asthenea  nrged  the  mailer  so  farther,  be« 
tSQse  his  former  connseis  had  proved  unfortunate. 
And  he  was  more  willlug  to  submit,  becaooa  he 

) dependence 

tlie  town 

» strongly  oppoaa  thsir  ntan 


«w  others  peisnaded  that  it  was  the  d« 
Ntais  bad  on  hia  oerrespondenee  la 
vuch  nada  hun  so  strongly  oppoaa  tbi 


toAtkana  Bat M ftadi f oraat euM to te  Mri^ 
tanee  of  the  Syracusans,  and  the.sickBass  prevailed 
more  and  more  in  the  Athenian  camp,  Nieias 
himself  altered  his  opinion,  and  ordered  the  troopa 
to  be  ready  to  embark. 

Everything  accordingly  was  prepared  for  em- 
barkation, and  the  enemy  paid  no  attenUou  to 
these  movements  beoauaa  they  did  not  expeot 
tliem.  But  in  tlM  night  there  happened  an  eclipse 
of  the  moon,  at  which  Nieias  and  all  the  rest  were 
struck  with  a  great  panic;  either  tlirough  Ign^ 
ranee  or  snperetition.  As  for  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun,  which  happens  at  the  conjunction,  even  Ihs 
common  people  had  aorae  idea  of  its  being  caused 
by  the  interposition  of  the  moon;  but  they  could 
not  easily  form  a  conception,  by  the  interpositioa 
of  what  body  the  moon,  when  s\  the  full,  should 
suddenly  lose  her  light,  and  assume  such  a  variety 
of  colors.  They  looked  npon  it,  tlierefore,  as  a 
strenge  and  preternaturel  ph*»nometton,  a  sign  by 
which  tiie  gods  anaouooed  some  great  calamity. 

Anaxagoras  was  the  first,  who,  with  any  dea^ 
neaa  and  certainty  ahowed  la  what  manner  the 
moon  waa  lllttminated  and  ovenhadowed.  Bat 
he  was  an  author  of  no  antiquity,*  nor  was  lUt 
treatise  much  known,  it  waa  confined  to  a  Ibw 
hand%  and  oommunicatod  with  caution  and  nuder 
the  seal  of  aeorecy.  For  tlie  people  iiad  an  aver- 
sion to  natural  philoaophon  and  thoae  who  were 
then  called  MeUonletchm  (tnfuirert  iato  the  iuUuf9 
of  insteors),  supposing  that  they  injured  tiie  diviae 
power  and  providence,  by  ascribing  things  to  ii^ 
sensato  causes,  nuiutelligent  powers,  and  iuevit*- 
ble  necessity.  Protagoras  was  forced  to  fly  oa 
account  of  such  a  system;  and  Aaaxagoraa  was 
threwft  into  prison,  from  whence  Pericles  with 
great  difficultv  got  him  delivered.  Even  Socn»> 
tea,t  who  meddled  not  with  physics,  lost  his  life 
for  philosophy.  At  last,  the  glory  of  Plato  euii^ht- 
ened  the  world,  and  his  d^trine  was  genemlly 
received,  both  on  account  of  his  life,  and  his  sub* 
jecting  the  necessity  of  natural  causes  to  a  more 
poweitttl  and  divine  principle.  Thus  he  removed 
all  suspicion  of  Impiety  from  sudi  researcliee, 
and  brought  the  aCudy  of  matiiemaiics  Ihto 
fhshton.  Heaoe  it  was  that  his  friend  Dion, 
thoegh  the  moon  was  eolipsed  at  the  time  of  his 
going  from  Zaeynthua  against  Dioaysius,  was  not 
in  tiie  least  diaaoncottedr  bat  punued  his  voyaga, 
and  expelled  the  tyrant. 

It  was  a  groat  anhapplneas  to  Nieias,  tliat  ha 
had  net  with  htm  then  an  able  diviner.  SUlbkie% 
whom  he  employod  on  auck  occasioiia,  and  whs 
used  to  lessen  the  influence  of  hia  superstition, 
died  a  little  before.  Supposing  the  eclipse  a  pie» 
digy,  it  cenid  sot,  aa  Phllechoma  obsarvaa,  be  in* 
ansplcious  to  thoae  who  wanted  to  fly,  but  on  the 
contrary,  very  favorable;  for  whatever  la  tranaad^ 
ed  with  fear,  seeha  the  shadaa  of  darkneas;  light  Is 
the  worat  enaiay.  Beaide*  on  other  occaaiona,  aa 
Antielhleat  remarka,  in  his  Cemmentariea,  there 
were  only  three  daya  that  people  reiValned  ttom 
haalneaB  after  an  aclipae  of  either  auo  or  meokf 
whereas  Niclas  wanted  to  stay  another  entira  reve» 
lution  of  the  meon*  aa  If  he  could  not  aae  har 


*  V*  wii  eontemponry  wtdi  Peridot,  uid  with  Nf. 
eias  too;  for  ho  diadtho  iiftt  year  oTtho  eifbly-oiglitli  O^jm- 
eled,  sad  lfioia*ws«  hillod  the  iMlrUi  jrosr  of  Uo  oiaoty- 
ant. 

t  Socimto*  UU«  «i,  in  hi$A9o\ogy,  that  he  bad  boon  s^ 
cased  of  a  criminal  coriositj,  in  prriag  into  the  faenTSSt 
asd  into  the  »hy«»oe  of  the  earth.  Howei^r,  ho  eevld  Ml 
bo  aoid  to  loio  MoUfe  for  hie  pbileeophy,  fo  Mok  aa  te  his 

X  TbU  shoold  probably  be  road  AntlcUdet:  tut  bo  asone 
to  bo  tbo  tamo  poraos  wboai  Platareh  bat  mootloaod  la  tas 
IMhefAistsadw,  «id  la  Us  bia  and  OaMs; 


FLUTARCH'8  LIVES. 


m  bri|fht  as  erer,  tbe  mooMiit  she  pmmed  the  thft- 
4ow  caaaed  by  the  intarpodtion  of  the  earth. 

He  quitted,  however,  almoat  every  other  care, 
and  aat  atill  obaerviug  hia  aacrificea,  until  the 
enemy  came  upon  hiiu,  and  iuveated  his  walls 
and  intreuchmeuta  with  their  land  forces,  aa  well 
as  circled  the  harbor  with  their  fleet.  Not  only 
the  men  from  the  ahipa,  but  the  very  boys  from 
fiahtng-boat9  and  amali  barks,  challenged  the 
Atheuiaus  to  come  out,  and  ofivred  them  every 
kiud  of  inault  One  of  theee  boys,  named  Hera- 
el  idee,  who  was  of  one  of  the  beat  familiea  in  Syra- 
cuse, advancing  too  far,  waa  pursued  by  aa 
Athenian  veaael,  and  very  near  being  taken.  His 
ancle  PoUichus,  seeing  his  danger,  made  ap  with 
ten  galleys  which  were  under  his  commana;  and 
othen,  in  fear  for  PoUichus,  advanced  to  support 
him.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the 
8ynicusans  were  victorious,  and  Eurymedon  and 
Bumbera  more  were  killed. 

The  Athenians  not  brooking  any  farther  delay, 
with  great  indignation,  called  upon  their  generals 
to  lead  them  off  by  land.  For  the  Syracusans, 
immediately  aAer  the  victory,  blocked  up  the  har- 
bor. Nicias,  however,  would  not  agree  to  it; 
thinking  it  a  cruel  thing  to  abandon  so  many 
aliipa  of  burden  and  near  two  hundred  galleys. 
Ue  therefore  embarked  his  best  Infantry,  and  a 
aeiect  number  of  arcliers  and  spearmen,  and  man- 
Bed  with  them  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  aa  far 
as  his  rowers  would  supply  him.  The  rest  of  his 
troops  he  drew  up  on  the  shore;  abandoning  his 
great  camp  and  nia  walls  which  reached  to  the 
temple  of  Hercniea.  The  Syracusana  had  not  for 
a  long  time  offered  the  usual  sacrifices  to  that 
deity,  but  now  both  the  prieata  and  generals  went 
to  obaerve  the  aolemnity. 

Their  troopa  were  embarked;  and  the  Inspectors 
of  the  entrails  promised  tiie  Syracusana  a  glorious 
victory,  provided  they  did  not  begin  the  attack, 
but  only  repelled  force  with  force.  For  Hercbles, 
they  said,  was  victorious  only  in  standing  upon 
the  defensive,  and  waiting  to  be  attacked.  Thus 
taiatructad,  the  Syracuaana  aet  out 

Then  the  great  aea-fight  began;  remarkable  not 
only  for  the  vigor  that  waa  exerted  but  for  ita 
causing  as  great  a  variety  of  passion  and  agitation 
in  the  spectators  aa  in  the  combatants  themaelvea. 
For  tlioae  who  looked  on  from  the  shore  could 
discern  every  different  and  unexpected  turn  it 
took.  The  Atheniana  sufiered  not  more  harm 
from  the  enemy  than  they  did  from  their  own 
•rder  of  battle  and  the  nature  of  their  armament. 
Their  ahips  were  all  crowded  together,  and  were 
heavy  and  unwieldy  beakle,  while  those  of  the 
•nemy  were  so  light  and  nimble,  that  they  could 
easily  change  their  situation,  and  attack  the  Athe- 
niana on  all  sides.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Syracu- 
sans were  provided  with  a  vast  quantity  of  stones 
which  seldom  faUed  of  their  e&ct  wherever  dis- 
eharged:  and  the  Athenians  had  nothing  to  oppose 
to  them  but  darts  and  arrows,  the  flight  of  wnich 
was  so  diverted  by  the  motion  of  the  ship,  that 
few  of  them  could  reach  their  mark.  The  enemy 
waa  put  upon  this  expedient  by  Ariston  the  Corin- 
thian, who,  after  he  had  given  great  proofs  of  his 
oourage  and  ability,  fell  the  moment  that  victory 
waa  declaring  for  the  Syracusans. 

After  this  dreadful  defeat  and  loss,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  escaping  by  sea.  At  the  same  time 
the  Athenians  saw  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
save  themaelvea  by  land.  In  tliis  despair  they 
Beither  opposed  the  enemy  who  were  seizing  their 
vessels  alose  to  the  shore,  nor  demanded  their 
dead.  They  thought  it  not  ao  deplorable  a  clr- 
Qunttanoe  to  leave  the  dead  without  burial,  m  to 


abandon  the  siek  and  woanded.  And  6ioigli 
thev  had  great  miseriea  belbre  their  eyea,  tfatey 
looked  upon  their  own  case  aa  still  naore  unhappy, 
aittoe  they  had  many  jcalamitiea  to  oodergo,  and 
were  to  meet  the  aame  fate  at  last. 

They  did,  however,  deaig-n  to  b^gin  their  march 
in  the  night     Gylippus  saw  the  byracoaans  em- 
ployed in  sacrificea  to  the  gods,  and  in  entertain- 
ing their  friends  on  account  of  tbe  victory,  and 
the  feast  of  Hercules,  and  he  knew  that  neitlier 
entreaty  nor  force  would   prevail  with  them  to 
leave  the  joya  of  feativity,^and  oppose  the  fiDeniy's 
flight    But*  Hermocrataa  found  oot  a  method 
to  impose  upon  Nicias.    He  aent  poraona  in  whom 
he  could  confide,  who  were  to  pretend  that  they 
came  from  the  old  correspondents  of  that  general 
within  the  town;  and  that  their  baaineflS  was  to 
desire  him  not  to  march  in  the  night,  because  tbe 
Syracuaana  had  laid  aeveral  ambushes  for  him, 
and  seized  all  the  passes.     The  stratagem  liaii  its 
effect    Nicias  eat  still,  in  the  aimpliclty  of  liis 
heart,  fearing  he  should  really  fall  into  the  ene- 
my's snares.    In  the  morning  the  enemy  got  oot 
before  him.    Then  indeed  they  did  seize  all  tbe 
difficult  passes;  they  threw  up  works  against  the 
fords,  broke  down  the  bridges,  and  planted  their 
cavalry  wherever  the  ground  waa  open  and  even; 
so  that  the  Atheniana  could  not  move  one  step 
without  fighting. 

These  poor  men  lay  close  all  that  day  and  the 
night  following,  and  then  began  their  aoareh  with 
tears  and  loud  lamentations;  as  if  they  had  beea 
going  to  quit  their  native  country,  not  that  of  the 
enemy.  They  were,  indeed,  in  great  want  of 
provisions,  and  it  was  a  miaerable  circunietanoe 
to  leave  their  aick  and  wounded  friends  and  com- 
rades behind  them;  yet  they  looked  upon  their 
present  misfortunes  as  small  in  comparison  of 
those  they  had  to  expect 

But  among  the  various  spectacles  of  miseiy, 
there  was  not  one  more  pitiable  than  Nicias  him- 
aelf:  oppressed   as  he  was  with  sickness,  and 
unworthily  reduced   to  hard  diet  and  a  acanty 
provision,  when  his  infirmities  required  a  liberal 
supply.    Yet  in  spite  of  his  ill  health,  he  aettd 
and  endured  many  things  which  the  most  robost 
underwent  not  without  difficulty.    All  this  while 
his  troops  could  not  but  observe,  it  waa  not  for 
his  own  sake,  or  any  attachment  to  life,  he  sub- 
mitted to  such  labors,  but  that  he  seemed  still  to 
cherish  hope  on   their  account.    When  sormr 
and  fear  brought  others  to  tears  and  complaints, 
if  Nicias  ever  dropped  a  tear  among  the  rest,  it 
waa  plain  he  did  it  from  a  reflection  on  the  miser- 
able and  disgraceful  issue  of  the  war,  which  be 
hoped  to  have  finiahed  with  great  honor  and  soc« 
oeas.     Nor  was  it  only  the  sight  of  his  pTesaot 
misery  that  moved  Uiem,  but  when  they  recol- 
lected the  speeches  and  warnings  by  which  he 
endeavored  to  dissuade  the  people  from  the  ex- 
pedition, they  could  not  but  think  his  lot  moch 
more  unhappy  than  he  deaerved.    All  their  hopes, 
too,  of  assistance  from  Heaven  abandoned  them, 
when  they  observed  that  so  religious  a  mtn  ss 
Nicias,  one  who  had  thought  no  expense  too  great 
in  the  service  of  tlie  gods,  had  no  better  fortane 
tlian  the  meanest  and  most  profligate  person  in 
the  army. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  diflknities,  he  sUU 
endeavored,  by  the  tone  of  hia  voice,  by  hu  looki, 
and  every  expression  of  kindneas  to  the  soldierst 


*  Hsnnooraus  was  sentible  of  what  inporuao*  it  «w 
„  prsvent  Nicisi  from  ratirinf  bj  laafl.  With  aa  amy  of 
forty  thoDcand  maa,  which  ha  bad  nill  left  be  ini|^ht  ban 
fortlflad  bimtalf  la  mmim  part  of  Bicilj,  and  reaawad  tie 
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to  Aow  hfiimlf  Mperior  to  Mb  mfifoTtaBM. 
Nay.  thranfrh  a  match  of  eiphk  days,  though  at- 
tackeii  and  hanaoed  all  the  way  by  the  anomy,  he 
preaervod  his  own  divwion  of  tba  anny  toleraUy 
entire;  nntil  DemoBthenea  waa  takon  prfaoner,  aucl 
the  troopa  he  had  the  oondaet  of  wore  aarroaiided, 
after  a  brave  resistance,  at  a  email  place  called 
Poiy^aura.  Demosthenee  then  drew  his  sword 
and  stabbed  himaelf,  but  aa  the  enemy  came  im- 
aiediaieiy  upon  him  and  aaized  him,  he  had  not 
Ume  to  give  himaelf  the  finishing  stroke. 

Some  Syracuaana  ro^o  up  to  Niciaa  with  this 
Kws,  and  he  aeni  a  few  of  his  own  cwalry  to 
kaow  the  certainty.  Finding,  from  their  acconnt, 
tbat  Demoathenea  and  his  party  were  really  pri- 
Mner^  he  begged  to  treat  with  Gylippus,  and 
offered  koatagvw  for  paying  the  Syraeuaans  the 
vbole  charge  of  the  war,  on  condition  they  would 
ioffer  the  Athenians  to  quit  Sicily.  The  Syra- 
eaa&ns  rejected  the  proposals  with  every  mark  of 
iofloieace  and  outrage,  and  fell  again  upon  a 
wretched  man,  who  waa  in  want  of  all  manner 
of  necesaariea.* 

He  defended  himself,  however,  all  that  night, 
and  continued  his  march  the  next  day  to  the  river 
Aaioarus.  The  enemy  galled  his  troopa  all  the 
way,  and,  when  they  came  to  the  banu  of  the 
river,  pushed  them  in.  Nay,  some,  impatient  to 
qaeach  their  bnroing  thirst,  voluntarily  plunged 
into  the  stream.  Then  followed  a  most  cruel 
scene  of  blood  and  alaughter;  the  poor  wretches 
beine  massacred  as  they  were  drinking.  At  last, 
Nieias  threw  fatmoelf  at  the  feet  of  Qylippns,  and 
mad,  *'Gyiippna,'yon  should  show  some  coin- 
pasioQ  amitiet  yoor  victory.  I  ask  nothing  for 
myseif.  What  is  life  to  a  man,  whose  misfor- 
tones  are  even  proverbial?  But,  with  reapect  to 
the  other  Athenians,  methinks  you  should  remem- 
ber that  the  chance  of  war  is  uncertain,  and  with 
what  humanity  and  moderation  they  treated  you, 
wbeu  they  were  victorious.'* 

Gyiippa^  was  somewhat  affected  both  at  the 
Of  ht  of  Ntc«as,  and  at  his  speech.  He  knew  the 
food  offices  he  had  done  tlie  Lacedemonians  at 
tile  lust  treaty  of  peace;  and  he  was  sensible  it 
woDid  coutribi^te  matly  to  his  honor,  if  he 
eould  take  two  of  the  enemy's  generals  prisoners. 
Therefore,  raising  Nieias  from  the  ground,  he 
bsde  him  take  courage;  and  gave  orders  that  the 
other  Athenians  should  have  quarter.  But  as 
the  order  waa  slowly  communicated,  the  number 
of  those  that  were  saved  was  greatly  inferior  to 
that  of  the  slain;  though  the  soldiers  spared  seve- 
nl  uokaown  to  their  officers. 

When  the  Syracusans  had  collected  all  the  pri- 
•oaen  they  could  find  into  one  body,  they  dressed 
some  of  the  tallest  and  straighteat  trees  that  grew 
by  the  river,  as  trophies,  with  the  arms  they  had 
t»ken  from  the  enemy.  After  which  they  march- 
^  homeward,  witii  garlands  on  their  heads,  and 
villi  their  horses  adorned  in  tlie  most  splendid 
tnaoDer;  having  first  shorn  those  of  the  Athenians. 
Thttt  they  entered  the  city,  as  it  were  in  triumph, 
*fter  the  happy  termination  of  the  sharpest  dispute 
that  ever  subsisted  between  Grecians,  and  one  of 
^  moat  complete  victories  the  sun  ever  beheld, 
|aii»:d  by  a  glorioos  and  persevering  exertion  of 
firmness  and  valor. 

A  {renerai  assembly  of  the  people  of  S3rracuse 
«n«i  of  its  allies  was  then  held,  in  which  Eury- 
clwf  the  orator  proposed  a  decree,  "  That,  in  the 

*  Bot  wtn  those  brave  people  to  btanifl?  Was  it  not  oat' 
■nl  for  them  to  nse  eVer/  meaos  in  their  power  to  hnnsf 
nd  weaken  %n  enemy,  who  and  ambitiontly  considered  their 
••'^•n  Si  a  pn>)tenj1 

t  i^iodoraa  Stcnlns  ealb  lilm  Dioeles. 


first  place,  the  day  they  took  Nieias  abould  be  ob» 
servedvs  a  festival,  with  the  title  of  Annoria,  from 
the  river  where  thatgreat  event  took  place,  and  that 
it  should  be  entirely  employed  in  sacrifices  to  the 
gods."  This  waa  the  twenty-seventh  day  of  the 
month  Cffmetrs,  called  by  the  Athenians  Mtia^t' 
n«m.*  <*  As  to  the  prisoners,  he  proposed,  that  the 
Athenian  servants  and  all  the  allies  should  be  sold 
for  slaves;  that  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  free- 
men, and  the  Sicilians  their  partisans,  should  be 
confined  to  the  quarries;  and  that  the  grni>erala 
shonld  be  put  to  death.**  As  the  Syracusans  ac- 
cepted the  bill,  Hermoc rates  rose  up  and  said,  "  It 
waa  a  more  glorious  thing  to  make  a  good  use  of 
a  victory  t£&u  to  gain  one."  But  his  motion 
raised  a  great  ferment  in  the  assembly.  Gylippnt 
expressing  his  desire  to  have  the  Athenian  gene* 
rals,  that  he  might  carry  them  prisoners  to  Lace- 
demon,  the  Syracusans,  now  grown  insolent  with 
their  good  fortune,  loaded  him  with  reproaches. 
Indeed,  they  could  not  well  bear  hia  severity  and 
Lacedemonian  rigor  in  command,  while  the  war 
lasted.  Beside,  as  Timeus  observes,  they  had  di^ 
covered  in  him  an  avarice  and  meanness,  which 
was  a  diaeaae  he  Inherited  from  his  father  Clean* 
drides,  who  was  banished  for  taking  of  bribes. 
The  son,  out  of  the  thousand  talents  which  Lysan* 
der  sent  by  him  to  Sparta,  purloined  thirty,  and 
hid  them  under  the  tiles  of  his  house.  Being  de- 
tected in  it,  he  fled  his  country  with  the  utmost 
disgrace;  aa  we  liave  related  more  at  large  in  the 
life  of  Lysander. 

TlmsBusddM  not  agree  with  Philistus  and  Tha- 
cydides,  that  Demosthenes  and  Niciaa  were  ston- 
ed to  death  by  the  Syracusank  Instead  of  that, 
he  tells  us  that  Hermocrates  sent  one  of  his  peo» 
pie  to  acquaint  those  two  generals  with  what  was 
passing  in  the  assembly,  and  the  messengers  being 
admitted  by  the  guards  before  the  court  was  dis<* 
missed,  the  unhappy  men  dispatched  themselves. 
Their  bodies  were  thrown  without  the  gates,  am^ 
lay  there  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  those  who 
wanted  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  I  am  informed 
that  a  shield,  said  to  be  that  of  Nidas,  is  shown 
to  this  day  in  one  of  the  temples  at  Syracuse;  the 
exterior  texture  of  which  is  gold  and  purple,  and 
executed  with  surprising  art 

As  to  the  other  Atheniana,  the  greatest'part  per- 
ished in  the  quarries  to  which  they  were  confin- 
ed, by  diseases  and  bad  diet;  for  they  were  allow- 
ed only  a  pint  of  barley  a  day,  and  half  a  pint  of 
water.  Many  of  those  who  were  concealed  by 
the  soldiers,  or  escaped  by  passing  as  servants, 
were  sold  for  slaves,  and  stigmatised  with  the 
figure  of  a  horse  upon  their  foreheads.  Several 
of  these,  however,  submitted  to  their  fate  with 
patience;  and  the  modesty  and  decency  with 
which  they  behaved  were  such,  that  they  were 
either  soon  released,  or  treated  in  their  servitude 
with  great  respect  by  their  masters. 

Some  there  were  who  owed  their  preserrttion 
to  Euripides.  Of  all  the  Grecians,  his  waa  th 
muse  whom  the  Sicilians  were  most  iu  love  with 
From  every  stranger  that  landed  In  their  island, 
they  gleaned  every  small  specimen  or  portion  of 
his  works,  ^nd  communicated  it  with  pleasure  to 
each  other.  It  is  said  that  on  this  occasion  a 
number  of  Athenians,  upon  their  return  home, 
went  to  Euripides,  and  thanked  him  in  the  most 
respectful  manner  for  their  obligations  to  his  pen; 
some  having  been  enfranchised  for  teaching  tlieir 

•  Thongh  It  Is  not  easy,  as  we  have  observed  in  a  former 
note,  to  bnring  the  Greetan  months  to  aooovd  with  onrs,  yet 
we  Sfree  in  this  place  with  Dacier,that  September  it  prob- 
ably meant,  or  part  of  it;  beeanse  Plntareh  bad  said  abors 
that  the  sickness  had  set  in  with  aatnma. 


PLUTARCH'S   LIVES. 


whuHtMtj 


of  Ui  poenwyukl 


•Uien  bftTinf  fot  refrMhrnenti  whAn  thoy  were 
wanderiog  «bMt  aftar  Um  bftltk,  f«r  aiiifiiiff  a  few 
•f  hi*  venM.  Nor  U  thto  to  be  woixiend  et, 
dnce  they  tell  «■»  tint  when  •  tliip  from  Ceunas, 
which  happened  to  he  pareued  by  pirates,  was 
f  oiu|r  to  take  aheller  in  one  of  their  porte»  the  8i- 
ciliaus  at  first  refneed  to  admit  her;  upon  aakincr 
the  crew  whether  they  knew  any  of  the  verMa  of 
£uripides,  and  being  anawered  in  the  affirmntiYa* 
litey  received  both  tham  and  their  veaiel. 

The  Athenian!,  we  are  told,  dhi  not  give  ewdit 
to  tlie  first  news  of  this  miafortnoe;  the  person 
who  brought  it  not  appearing  to  deaenre  tiieir  no- 
Uee.  It  soems,  a  stranger  who  landed  in  the  Pirn- 
■a,  as  lie  sat  to  be  stiaved  in  a  barber's  ohop, 
opoke  of  it  as  an  event  alrsady  known  to  the 
Alheiiiana.    The  baiiisr  no  aooaar  beard  it*  bat. 


befofatkaotmiigereoaid  ci— iHsaMlmta  it  to  any 
other  peraon,iM  ran  into  the  eitj;  and  applying  to 
tiie  magistratos,  inforased  tbtem  of  tlw  news  in 
open  court.  Tronbla  and  daamay  aelsed  all  that 
beard  it  The  magistmtes  iounodiatoly  oammon- 
ed  an  asaenbly,  awf  inttadiioed  tiM  informaat^ 
There  Im  was' interrogated,  of  whom  he  had  Uie 
iutolUgence;  and,  as  lie  could  give  no  clear  and 
pertinent  anawer,  lie  waa  conaklered  aa  a  forger 
of  false  news  and  a  pablie  iBcenoiary.*  In  thii 
light  he  was  Cutened  to  the  wheel,  where  he  bora 
the  torture  for  some  tin|e,  until  at  length  some 
eredibl^MrsoBs  arrived,  who  ffave  a  olrtioct  ae- 
.coont  <H  the  whole  diaastor.  With  ao  much  diffi- 
cnlty  did  tlie  mirfortnnes  of  Niciaa  find  credit 
among  the  Atheniana,  though  lie  liad  often 
forewarned  them  that  they  woald  certainly  bap- 


MARCUS  CBASSUS. 


Maicus  Caabsub,  whose  father  had  borne  the 
office  of  censor,  and  been  honored  with  a  tri- 
umph, was  brought  up  in  a  small  house  with  his 
two  brothers.  These  married  wkiile  their  pareuto 
were  living,  and  tliey  all  ate  at  tlie  aanae  table.  This, 
we  may  suppose,  coutributed  not  a  little  to  ren- 
der him  sober  and  Inoderato  iu  his  diet.  Upon 
the  death  of  one  of  his  brothers,  he  took  the* 
widow  and  ciiildren  into  bis  house.  With  respect 
to  women,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Ropie  more  reg- 
ular in  liis  conduct;  though,  when  somewhat  ad- 
fanced  in  years,  he  was  suspected  of  a  criminal 
•ominerce  with  one  of  the  vestal  viigins  named 
Ijiciuia.  LidnU  was  impeaclied  by  one  Plotinus, 
but  acquitted  upon  trial.  It  aeems  the  vestal  had 
a  beautiful  country-house,  which  Crassus  want- 
ing to  have  at  an  under- price,  paid  his  court  to 
the  lady  with  great  assiduity,  and  thence  fell  un- 
der that  suspicion.  His  judges,  knowing  that 
avarice  v^as  at  the  bottom  of  all,  acquitted  nim  of 
the  charge  of  corrupting  the  vestal:  and  he  never 
let  her  rest  until  she  had  add  him  her  house. 

The  Romans  say,  Crassus  had  only  that  one  vice 
•f  avarice,  whioh  cast  a  shade  upon  his  many  vir- 
tues. He  appeared,  indeed,  to  have  but  one  bad 
fuality,  becuiuse  it  was  so  much  atronger  and 
more  powerful  than  tlie  rest,  that  it  quite  obacur- 
#d  theiki.  His  love  of  money  is  very  evident 
from  the  size  of  his  estate^  and  his  manner  of 
raising  It  At  first  it  did  not  exceed  three  hun- 
dred taieuta.  But,  during  his  public  employ- 
ments, after  he  had  consecrated  .the  tenth  of  his 
•ubstouce  to  Hercules,  given  aa  entorteiument  to 
the  people,  and  a  aupply  of  bread-corn  to  each 
eiUseu  for  three  months,  he  found,  upon  an  exact 
computation,  that  he  was  master  of  seven  thou- 
sand one  hundred  talents.  The  grsatfcst  part  of 
this  fortune,  if  we  may  declare  Uie  truth,  to  his 
axlreme  disgrace,  was  gleaned  from  war  and  from 
fires;  for  he  made  a  traffic  of  the  public  ealami- 
tiea.  When  Sylla  had  taken  Rome,  and  sold  the 
estates  of  those  whom  he  had  pot  to  death,  which 
be  both  reputed  and  called  the  spoils  of  bis  ene- 
mies, he  was  desirous  to  Involve  all  persons  of 
oonsequence  in  his  crime,  and  he  found  In  Cms- 
ws  a  man  who  refused  no  kind  of  gift  or  pnr- 


Crassus  observed  also,  how  Ilabl^i  the  city  } 


to  fires,  and  bow  frequently  housea  fell  down; 
which  misfortunes  were  owing  to  the  wei|glii  of 
the  buildings,  and  tlieir  atoodiug  ao  cloee  togeth- 
er.f  In  consequence  of  this,  he  provided  bim- 
self  with  slaves  who  were  carpenters  and  masom^ 
and  went  on  collecting  them  until  he  had  upward 
of  five  hundred.  Then  he  made  it  his  bnsioea 
to  buy  houses  that  were  on  fire,  and  othen  tiiat 
joined  upon  them;  and  he  commonly  had  thein 
at  a  low  price,  by  reason  of  the  fears  and  distreai 
the  owners  were  iu  about  the  event  Heace,  in 
time,  he  becsme  master  of  a  great  part  of  Roaia. 
But  though  he  had  so  many  workmen,  he  built  ns 
more  for  himself  than  one  honae  in  which  b» 
lived.  For  he  used  to  say,  "  That  those  who  lors 
building  will  soon  ruin  themselves,  and  need  aa 
other  enemies.'* 

Though  he  had  several  silver  mines,  and  landi 
of  great  value,  as  well  aa  laborers  who  turaed 
them  to  tlie  beat  advantece,  yet  it  may  be  truly 
aaserted,  that  the  revenue  he  drew  from  these  was 
nothing  in  comparison  of  that  produced  by  his 
slavea.  Such  a  number  had  he  of  them,  and  all 
useful  in  life,  readers,  amannenaea,  boolL-keeper^ 
stewards,  and  cooks.  He  used  to  attend  to  tbeir 
education,  and  often  gave  them  leoaons  hioiKlf ; 
esteeming  it  a  princi^  part  of  the  businefs  of  a 
master  to  inapect  and  take  care  of  hit  ferrasts, 
whom  he  considered  the  living  inatmmeDts  of 
economy.  In  this  he  was  certainly  right,  if  he 
thought,  aa  he  often  said,  tliat  other  malten 
should  be  managed  by  servants,  but  the  servants 
by  the  master.  Indeeid,  economists,  ao  frrastiiey 
regard  only  inanimate  thioga,  serve  only  the  low 
purpoaes  of  gain:  but  where  tliey  regard  humaA 
beings,  they  rise  higher,  and  form  a  ecwiideni>\» 
branch  of  politioa.  He  waa  wrong,  however,  io 
saying,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  esteemed  rich, 
who  could  not  with  his  own  revonne  maiuUiu  an 
army.  For  as  Archidamus  observes,  it  sever  can 
be  calculated  what  such  a  monster  as  wur  will 


•  Cataaboii  weald  infar  fton  haooe,  that  tha  AthciitM 
had  a  law  for  pimisbiaf  tha  fbrgars  of  falc*  new*.  Bnt  thii 
panoa  wa«  puaithad  nol  %q  nnch  at  a  (otft  of  fth*  '*"» 
at  a  publio  lacaodiaiy,  who,  by  axcitAi  groaadhM  tMMU 
in  the  peoplo,  aided  and  abetted  their  eneniiea. 

t  The  streett  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  tha  toiMB 
ohiefl/  of  wood,  after  the  Gaub  had  boned  the  aitf . 
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4gnnr.  Nm-  oommtifmmtty  «ui  It  bs  deUniiiBs4 
wfaat  foitBiie  ia  saflbieat  for  Its  demanda.  Very 
^flereat  In  thia  WMpect  ware  the  eeatiaieats  of 
Cnaeaa  from  thooe  of  Marin»  When  the  latter 
had  made  a  dlotribatlou  of  binda  amoag  hie  sol- 
dien  at  the  rate  of  foorteen  acree  a  man,  and 
foand  they  wanted  more,  he  said,  **  I  hope  no  Ro- 
nan  will  ever  think  that  portion  of  laad  too  liiUe 
which  IB  sttfficirnt  to  maintaio  him.*' 

It  mast  be  aeknowledfped  that  Graaeus  hehared 
inageaerotta  maittiier  to  atrangeni;  his  honae  waa 
always  open  to  them.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  he  need  to  lend  moaey  to  hU  frienda  without 
ialereat.  Ne rertheleaa  hia  rigor  in  demanding  hia 
BMmey  the  very  day  it  waa  due,  often  made  hia 
appeariofr  &vor  a  greater  inconvenience  than  tlie 
flaying  of  iotaresC  would  have  been.  Aa  to  hia 
inriiatjoua,  tiiey  were  moat  of  them  to  the  com- 
moaalty;  and  though  there  waa  a  airoplicity  ia 
the  provision,  yet  at  the  aame  time  there  waa  a 
aaatneaa  and  nnceremonioue  welcome,  which 
Blade  it  mons  agreeable  than  more  ezpeaaiva  ta- 
hlca. 

As  to  hia  atndiea,  be  cultivated  oratory,  moat 
particularly  that  of  the  bar,  which  had  ita  aupe- 
tior  ntiiity.  And  tlioogh  he  might  not  be  nek- 
oned  equal,  npon  the  whole,  to  the  first  rato 
speakera,  yet  by  hia  care  and  application,  he  ez- 
^eded  those  whom  nature  had  favored  more. — 
?or  there  was  not  a  cause,  however  unimportant, 
In  which  he  did  not  come  prepared.  Beside, 
when  Pompey,  Cvaar,  and  Cicero,  refuaed  to 
apeak,  he  ofteu  roae  and  finished  tlie  argument  in 
livor  of  the  defendant  Thia  attention  of  hia  to 
aanstaoy  unfortunate  citizen,  waa  a  very  popular 
thing;  and  his  obliging  manner  in  hia  common 
addma  had  an  equal  charm.  There  waa  not  a 
Roman,  however  mean  and  inalgnificani,  whom  he 
ltd  not  salute,  or  whoae  aalutatiou  he  did  not  re- 
torn  by  name. 

Hia  knowledge  of  history  is  also  said  to  have 
ba«n  extensive,  and  he  was  not  without  a  tiuite  of 
Aristotle's  philosophy.  In  the  latter  branch  he 
was  assisted  by  a  philosopher  named  Alexander;* 
a  man  who  gave  the  most  glorious  proofs  of  his 
dirinterested  and  mild  disposition,  during  his  ac- 
qaalutanee  with  Crassus.  For  it  is  not  easy  to 
Bay,  whether  his  poverty  was  greater  when  he  en- 
tered, or  when  he  left  his  house.  He  was  the  only 
friend  that  Crassus  would  take  with  him  into  the 
eoantry;  on  which  occasions  he  would  lend  him  a 
doak  for  the  journey,  but  demand  it  again  when 
he  returned  to  Rome.  The  patience  of  tliat  man 
ia  truly  admirable,  partiitularly  if  we  consider 
that  the  philosophy  he  professed  did  not  look  upon 
porerty  as  a  thing  ludifferentf  But  this  was  a 
later  circa m stance  In  the  life  of  Crassus. 

When  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Marina  prevail- 
M),it  soon  ap{>eared  that  they  were  not  returning 
for  &ny  benefit  to  their  country,  but  for  the 
niin  and  destruction  of  the  nobility.  Part  of 
them  they  had  already  caught  and  put  to  death; 
Mnoug  whom  were  the  father  and  brother  of  Cras- 
itti.  Crasaus  himself,  who  waa  then  a  very 
ironng  man,  escaped  the  present  danger.  But,  as 
neaiw  the  tyrants  had  their  huiitera  beating  about 
for  him  on  all  sides,  he  took  three  friends  and  ten 
Mirantswith  him,  and  fled  with  surprising  expe- 
dilioa  into  Spain;  where  he  had  aiten&d  bis 
father  (furiug  his  pnetorship,  and  gained  himself 

*  Xylaoder  cootcctore*  this  might  be  Alezaader  the  Mi> 
asiaa,  who  ia  calied^PoIyhistor  and  Corneliac;  and  who  ia 
mi  to  have  flourished  in  the  timet  of  Bytla. 

t  ArittoUe*«,  a«  well  a»  PtatoU  phiioMphT,  reckoned 
Mtei  %monf  real  bleuinfi,  and  looked  opoa  laem  aa  eon> 
iaoin  to  rwtso. 


frienda.  Thane,  too,  ha  fonnil  the  minds  of  man 
full  of  tarror,  and  all  tiembling  at  the  cruelty  of 
Marina,  as  if  ha  had  been  aotuiUly  preaeot;  there- 
fore, ha  did  not  venture  to  apply  to  any  of  hlh 
frienda  in  public:  Inatead  of  that,  he  went  into  n 
farm  which  Vibiua  Pacianua  had  coutiguoua  to 
the  aea  and  hid  himself  In  a  spaciona  cave  there. 
From  thence  he  sent  one  of  hia  servants  to  sound 
Vibius;  for  his  proviaiona  already  began  to  fail.-* 
Vibiua,  delighted  to  hear  that  he  had  eacapeJ,  in- 
quired the  number  of  people  he  had  with  him,  and 
the  place  of  hii  retreat  He  did  not  wait  on  him 
in  person,  but  aent  immediately  for  the  ateward  of 
that  farm,  and  ordered  him  to  dress  a  supper  every 
day,  carry  it  to  the  foot  of  the  rock,  and  then  ra* 
tire  in  silence.  He  chaived  him  not  to  be  curiont 
in  examining  into  the  affair,  under  pain  of  deatlii 
and  promised  him  his  freedom.  If  he  proved  faith* 
ful  in  his  commission. 

The  cave  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  tan. 
The  surrounding  rocks  which  form  it,  adtnit  only 
a  alight  and  agreeable  breath  of  air.  A  little  b»> 
yond  the  entrance,  it  is  aatoniahingly  lofty,  and 
the  compass  of  It  is  so  great,  that  it  has  aeveral 
large  caverna,  like  a  suit  of  rooms,  one  within 
another.  It  is  not  destitute  either  of  water  ar 
light.  A  spring  of  excellent  water  flows  froM 
t&  rock;  and  there  are  small  natural  aperture% 
where  the  rocks  approach  each  other  at  topt 
through  which  day-light  Is  admitted.  By  reason 
of  the  thickness  of  the  rock,  the*  interior  air  toa 
is  pure  and  clear;  the  foggy  and  moist  p4rt  of  It 
being  carried  away  with  the  stream. 

Crassus,  in  this  asylum,  had  his  provision! 
brought  every  day  by  the  steward,  who  neither 
saw  nor  knew  him  or  his  people,  though  he  wan 
aeen  by  tliem,  becauae  they  knew  his  time  and 
watched  for  his  coming.  And  he  brought  not 
only  what  was  sufficient  for  use,  but  delicacies 
too,  for  pleasure.  For  Vibius  had  determined  ta 
treat  his  friend  with  all  Imaginable  kindness.  Ha 
reflected  that  some  regard  ahould  be  had  to  hia 
time  of  life,  and  as  he  waa  very  young,  that  ha 
should  have  aome  particular  indulgencea  on  that 
account.  To  aupply  hia  necessities  only,  lia 
thought,  looked  more  like  constraint  than  friend* 
aliip.  Therefore,  one  day  he  took  with  him  twa 
handsome  maid-aervants,  and  walked  toward  tha 
aea.  When  they  came  to  the  cave,  he  ahowed 
them  the  entrance,  and  bid  them  go  boldly  In,  fof 
they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Crassus,  aeelng  then^ 
waa  afraid  his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  began 
to  examine  who  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted. 
They  anawered  as  they  were  Instructed,  **  That 
ihev  were  come  to  aeek  their  maater  who  lay  con- 
cealed there."  Upon  whloh,  he  perceived,  it  wat 
only  a  piece  of  gallantry  in  Vibiua,  who  studied 
to  divert  him.  He  received  the  damsels,  there* 
fore,  and  kept  them  all  the  time  he  stayed  therei 
and  they  served  to  carry  his  messages  to  V^ibius^ 
and  to  bring  answers  back.  Fenestella,  savs,*  ha 
saw  one  of  them  when  she  was  very  old,  and 
often  heard  her  tell  the  story  with  pleasure. 

Crassus  spent  eight  months  in  this  privacy,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  received  intelligence  that 
Clnna  was  dead.  Then  he  immediately  made  his 
appearance,  and  nnmbera  repaired  le  him;  out  of 
which  he  selected  a  corps  of  two  thouaind  fiva 
hundred  men.  With  these  he  visited  the  cities; 
and  most  historians  agree  that  he  pillaged  one 
called  Malacca.    But  others  tell  us,  he  absolutely 


*  Feneitella  wrote  Mveral  booka  of  annals, 
▼err  well  ba^e  teen  one  of  these  alareB  when  the  waa 
for  lie  did  not  die  nntil  the  sixlb  jear  of  the  reign  of  Tib^ 
rina,  nor  nntil  he  waa  aoventy  jeaia  ^age. 


He  mM 
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itnM  it,  and  dtoclaimad  tiM  thinv  i*  the  feeo  of 
those  who  epread  the  report.  After  this,  he  ooi- 
lected  vessels,  and  passed  over  into  Africa,  to  join 
Metellus  Pius,  an  officer  of  ^reat  reputation,  who 
liad  raised  considerable  forces.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, stsy  long  tliere.  Upon  some  difference  with 
Metellus,  he  applied  himself  to  Sylia,  who  received 
him  with  pleasure,  and  ranked  him  among  his 
principal  friends. 

When  Sylla  was  returned  to  Italy,  he  chose  to 
keep  the  young  men  he  had  about  him  In  exer- 
cise, and  sent  them  upon  various  commissions. 
Crassus  he  dispatched  to  levy  troops  among  the 
Ifarsi;  and,  as  his  passage  lay  through  the  enemy's 
country,  lie  demanded  guards  of  Sylla.  **  I  give 
thee  for  guards,**  said  he  in  an  angry  tone,  **  I 
five  tliee  /or  guards,  thy  father,  thy  brother,  thy 
friends,  thy  relations,  who  have  been  unjustly  and 
abominably  sacrificed,  and  whose  cause  I  am 
going  to  revenge  upon  their  murderers.** 

Crassus,  roused  and  inflamed  with  these  words, 
passed  boldly  through  the  midst  of  the  enemy; 
faieed  a  considerable  army,  and  showed  his  atucfa- 
nent,  as  well  as  exerted  his  courage,  in  all  Sylla*s 
eouflicts.    Hence,  we  are  told,  came  his  first  com- 

Cetition  and  disputo  with  Pompey  for  tiie  palm  of 
onor.  Pompey  was  the  younger  man,  and  liad 
this  great  disadvantage  beside,  that  his  father  whs 
more  listed  than  any  mau  in  Rome.  Yet  his 
genius  broke  forth  with  such  luster  on  these  occa- 
sions, tlial  Sylla  treated  him  with  more  respect 
than  he  generally  showed  much  older  men,  'or 
oven  those  of  his  own  rank.  For  he  used  to  rise 
op  at  his  approach,  and  uncover  his  head,  and 
■alute  him  as  Imperator, 

Crassus  was  not  a  little  piqued  at  these  things, 
though  then)  was  no  reason  for  his  pretensions. 
He  bad  not  the  capacity  of  Pompey;  beside  his 
Innate  blemishes,  his  avarice  and  meanness,  robbed 
his  actioDS  of  all  their  grace  and  dignity.  For 
Instance,  when  he  tooic  the  city  of  Tuder,  in  Um- 
bria,  he  was  supposed  to  have  appropriated  the 
greatest  part  of  the  plunder  to  his  own  use,  and  it 
was  represented  In  that  light  to  Sylla.  It  is  true 
In  the  battle  fought  near  Rome,  which  was  the 
greatest  and  most  decisive  of  ail,  Sylla  was 
worsted,  his  troops  repulsed,  and  a  number  of 
them  killed.  Meantime,  Crassus,  who  com- 
manded the  right  wing,  was  victorious,  and 
having  pursued  the  enemy  until  night,  sent  to 
inform  Sylla  of  his  success,  and  to  demand  re* 
f^hments  for  his  men. 

But  in  the  time  of  the  proscriptions  and  confis- 
eations,  he  lost  all  the  credit  he  nad  gained;  buy- 
ing great  estates  at  an  under-price,  and  often 
begging  such  as  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon.  Nay, 
In  Uie  country  of  the  Brutians,  he  is  said  to  have 
prose ril)ed  one  man  without  Sylla*s  order,  merely 
to  seface  his  fortune.  Upon  this,  Sylla  gave  him 
«p,  and  never  after  employed  him  in  any  public 
affair. 

Though  Crassus  was  an  exquisite  flatterer  him- 
self, yet  no  man  was  more  easily  caught  by  flat- 
tery than  he.  And  what  was  very  particular, 
though  he  was  one  of  the  most  covetous  men  in 
the  world,  no  man  was  more  averse  to,  or  more 
severe  against,  such  as  resembled  him.*  But  it 
gave  him  still  more  pain  to  see  Pompey  so  suc- 
cessful in  all  his  employments,  to  see  him  honored 
with  a  triumph,  and  saluted  l)y  the  citizens  with 

•  It  wairobt^cd  hj  the  Ut*  {ngenions  Mr.  Shenctone, 
Mist  a  oosoomb  will  b«  th*  first  to  find  out  and  •xpose  a 
Soxcomb.  Men  of  the  came  virtaes  lo^e  eaoh  other  for  the 
•ake  of  thote  Tirtaet;  but  tympathj  ia  vice  or  folly  hat  gen. 
snQy  a  ooatmy  siTeet. 


the  title  of  Ae  OrmL  One  daf  he  happened  to 
be  told  *< Pompey  the  Great  was  coming;"  apoa 
which  he  answered  with  a  scomf nt  smile,  **  How 
big  is  he?** 

As  he  despaired  of  riplng  to  an  equality  wiA 
him  in  war,  he  betook  himself  to  the  administn- 
tion;  and  by  paying  his  court,  hj  defending  the  im- 
peached, by  lending  money,  and  by  assisting  and 
canvassing  for  persons  who  stood  for  offices,  ks 
gained  an  authority  and  inflaenee  equal  to  that 
which  Pompey  acquired  by  his  niiiitary  aehiere- 
ments.  There  was  something  remarJtabiy  pecoliar 
in  their  case.  The  name  and  iiiteiest  of  Pompey 
were  much  greater  in  Rome,  when  he  was  abseat* 
and  disUngulshing  himself  iu  the  field.  Whea 
present,  Crassus  often  carried  his  point  againfl 
him.  This  must  be  imputed  to  the  state  and 
grandeur  that  he  affected;  he  seldom  showed  him- 
self in  public,  or  appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the 
people,  and  he  very  rarely  served  those  who  made 
application  to  him;  imagining  by  that  means  Iv 
should  have  his  interest  entire  when  he  wanted  it 
himself.  Crassus,  on  the  contrary,  had  his  ser- 
vices  ever  ready  for  thoae  who  wanted  them;  he 
constantly  made  his  appearance;  he  was  easy  of 
access;  his  life  was  spent  in  business  and  good 
offices;  so  tiiat  his  open  and  obliging  manner  got 
ttie  lietter  of  Pompey*s  distance  and  state. 

As  to  dignity  of  person,  powers  of  persnstioo, 
and  fngaging  turn  of  conuteuanoe,  we  are  toM 
they  were  the  same.  But  the  emulation  with 
which  Crassus  was  actuated  never  carried  him  oa 
to  hatred  and  malignity.  It  is  true,  he  was  con- 
cerned to  see  Pompey  and  Caesar  held  in  greater 
honor,  but  he  did  not  add  rancor  and  malevolenoB 
to  his  ambition;  though  Caesar,  when  he  was  takes 
by  pirates,  in  Asia,  and  strictly  confined,  cried 
out,  "  O  Crassus,  what  pleasure  will  it  give  ibee 
to  hear  that  I  am  Uken!*'  However,  thev  wen 
afterward  upon  a  footing  of  friendship;  and  when 
Cesar  was  going  to  set  out  for  his  command  ia 
Spain,  and  his  creditors  were  re<ady  to  seiie  his 
equipagOr  because  he  could  not  satisfy  tbem, 
Crassus  was  kind  enough  to  deliver  htm  from  the 
embarrassment,  by  giving  security  for  eight  hau- 
dred  and  thirty  talents. 

Rome  was  at  this  time  divided  into  three  par- 
ties, at  the  head  of  which  were  Pompey,  Csaar, 
and  Crassus.  For,  as  to  Cato,  his  reputatioa  wai 
greator  than  his  power,  and  his  virtue  more  admii^ 
ed  than  followed.  The  prudent  and  steaJy  part 
of  the  city,  were  for  Pompey;  tlie  violent  aaatbs 
enterprising  gave  into  the  prospects  of  Csaar; 
Crassus  steereid  a  middle  course,  aud  availed  fiiiD' 
aeif  of  both.  Crassus,  indeed,  often  clanged 
sides,  and  neither  was  a  firm  friend,  nor  an  iin pla- 
cable enemy.  On  tlie  contrary,  he  frequeatlf 
gave  up  either  his  attachments  or  reifontmeuts  io- 
differently  when  his  interest  required  it:  inw- 
much  that  in  a  short  space  of  time,  he  vould  ap- 
pear either  in  support  or  opposition  to  the  same 
persons  and  laws.  He  had  some  inflaenee  found- 
ed in  love,  and  some  in  fear:  but  fear  xras  tfte 
more  serviceable  principle  of  the  two.  An  is* 
stance  of  the  latter  we  have  in  Licinios,  who  was 
very  troublesome  vo  the  magistrates  and  lending 
orators  of  his  time.  When  he  was  bA«A  why  oe 
did  not  attack  Crassus  among  the  rest,  he  aa- 
swered,  **  He  wears  wisps  upon  his  hornF."f  So 
the  Romans  used  to  serve  a  vicious  ball,  for  a 
warning  to  all  persons  that  passed  him. 

When  the  gladiators  took  up  arms  and  nvBged 

•  This  was  not  pecaliar  to  Pempey:  it  waa  tba  mm  *< 
Marios  and  many  othera. 
t  Thii  paaied  into  a  psovsis. 
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Itdj,  tbeir  lanmetSon  ww  oamraonly  oaU«d  the 

war  of  Spartacua.    Its  origio   was    this :    Ooe 

Lsotalus  fiatlatua  kept  at  Capua  a  number  of 

flftdbu>n»  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  Gauls 

and  Thraclans;  men  not  reduced  to  that  employ- 

meot  for  any  crimes  they  had   committed,   but 

forced  upon  it  by  the  injustice  of  their  master.  Two 

handrui  of  them»  therefore,  agreed  to  muke  their 

eieape.    Though  the  piot  was  discovered,  three- 

seore  sad  eighteen  of  them»  by  their  extreme  vig- 

llaAce,  were   beforehand  with  their  master,  and 

allied  out  of  town,  having  first  seized  all  the  ioug 

knives  snd  spiia  In  a  cook's  shop.     On  tlie  road 

Uiey  met  some  wagons  carrying  a  quantity  of 

gbdjstors'  anna   to  anotlter  place.     Theee  ihey 

seized,  and  armed  themselves  with  them.     Then 

th«y  retired  to    a  place  of  strength,  and    made 

choice  of  three  leaders.*    The  first  was  Sparta- 

caa,  whose   eztractisn  wras  frem  one  of    those 

Thraciau  korda  called  Nomades.    This  man  had 

not  only  a  dignity  of  mind,  a  strength  of  body, 

bat  a  discernment  and  civility  superior  to  his  for- 

taoe.    In  sliort,  lie  was  mora  of  a  Greek  than  a 

bsibsrian  in  his  manner. 

It  is  said,  thai  when  he  wss  first  brought  to 
Rome  to  be  sold,  a  serpent  was  seen  twisted  about 
bis  face  u  he  slept.  His  wife,  who  was  of  the 
same  tribe,  having  the  gift  of  divination,  snd  be- 
ing a  retainer  beside  to  the  orgies  of  Bacchus, 
«id,  ii  was  a  sign  that  he  would  rise  to  some- 
Ihiof  very  ereat  and  formidable,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  happy .f  This  woman  still  lived 
with  him,  and  waathe  companion  of  his  flight. 

The  fogitives  first  distinguished  themselves  by 
defesting  a  party  aent  against  them  from  Capua; 
whose  arms  they  seized  and  were  with  great  satis* 
faction;  throwing  away  those  of  gladiators,  as 
dishouorabie  and  barbarons.  Glodlus  the  pretort 
was  then  sent  acainst  them  from  Rome,  with  a 
body  of  three  tbousand  men;  and  he  besieged 
them  on  the  hill  where  they  ware  posted.  There 
waa  but  one  ascent,  which  was  very  narrow  and 
nifged,  and  tliere  he  placed  a  sufficient  guard. — 
The  rest  was  all  a  craggy  precipice,  but  covered 
with  wild  vines.  The  fugitives  cut  off  such 
of  the  branches  as  might  be  of  most  service, 
ftnd  formed  them  into  a  ladder  of  sufficient 
■trengih,  and  so  long  as  to  reach  the  plain  be- 
neath. By  the  help  of  this  ladder  they  all  got 
down  safe,  except  one.  This  man  remained  above 
only  to  lei  down  tiieir  arms;  and  when  he  had 
done  that,  he  descended  after  them. 

The  Romans  knowing  nothing  of  this  maneu- 
^r,  the  gladiators  came  upon  their  rear,  and  at- 
tacked them  so  suddenly,  that  they  fled  in  great 
eoBsternaiion,  and  left  their  camp  to  the  enemy. 
BpartacttB  was  there  joined  by  the  herdsmen  aiid 
shepherds  of  the  country,  men  of  great  vigor, 
»nd  remarkably  swift  of  foot.  Some  of  these  he 
e>ad  in  heavy  armor,  and  the  rest  served  as  recon- 
noitering  parties,  and  for  other  purposes  of  the 
Ijght-arraed. 

The  next  general  sent  against  these  gladiators 
was  Publlus  Varinus.  They  first  routed  his  lieu- 
tenant  Furlns,  who  engaged  them  with  a  detach- 
ment of  two  thousand  men.  After  this  Spartacus 
watched  the  motions  of  Coeeinlus,  who  was  ap- 
pointed asBlstant  and  chief  counselor  to  Varinus, 
&ud  was  now  marching  against  him  with  a  consid- 
otable  force.    His  vigilance  was  such,  that  ha 

*  Sptrtaeni,  Cbrisai,  and  .£aoroaas.    Tbi«  war  bsf  aa  in 
«  ye*r  of  Rome  680;  b«fi>r»  Chrirt  71. 
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was  very  near  taking  Gossfnias  in  the  bath  at  Sa- 
lente;  and  though  he  did  escape  with  much  diffi- 
culty, Spartacus  seized  his  baggage.  Then  Im 
pursued  his  st^ps,  and  took  his  camp,  having  first 
killed  great  numbers  of  the  Romans.  Oossiuins 
himself  was  among  the  slain.  His  subsequent  op* 
erations  were  equally  decisive.  He  beat  Varinns 
in  several  engagements,  and  took  his  iictors,  and 
the  very  horse  he  rode. 

By  this  time  he  was  become*great  and  formida- 
ble. Nevertheless  his  views  were  moderate:  he 
liad  too  much  understanding  to  hope  the  conquest 
of  the  Romans:  and  therefore  led  his  army  to  the 
Alps,  with  an  Intention  to  cross  them,  and  then 
dismiss  his  troops,  that  they  might  retire  to  their 
respective  countries,  some  to  Thrace  and  some  to 
Gaul.  But  they,  relying  upon  their  numbers,  and 
elated  with  success,  would  not  listen  to  his  propo- 
posal.  Instead  of  that,  they  laid  Italy  waste  aa 
they  traversed  it. 

It  was  no  longer  the  indignity  and  disgrace  of 
this  revolt  that  afflicted  the  senate;  it  was  fear 
and  danger:  and  they  now  employed  both  the 
consols  in  this  war,  as  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult and  important  they  ever  had  upon  their 
hands.  Gelius,  one  of  the  consuls,  having  sur- 
prised a  body  of  Germans,  who  were  so  rash  and 
self-opinionated  as  to  separate  from  the  troops  of 
Spartacus,  defeated  them  entirely  and  put  them 
to  the  sword.  Lentulus,  the  other  consul,  en- 
deavored to  surround  Spartacus  with  his  forces, 
which  were  very  considerable.  Spartacus  met 
him  fairly  in  the  field,  beat  his  lieutenanto,  and 
stripped  them  of  their  baggage.  He  then  contin- 
ued his  route  toward  the  Alps,  but  was  opponed  by 
CassluSfWho  commanded  In  that  part  of  Gaul 
whicli  lay  about  the  Po,  and  came  against  him  at 
the  head  of  ten  thousand  men.  A  battle  eusued|. 
in  which  Cassius  was  defeated,  with  great  loss, 
and  saved  himself  not  without  difficulty. 

No  sooner  were  the  senate  informed  of  these 
miserable  proceedings,  than  they  expressed  the 
greatest  indignation  against  the  coiiruIs,  and 
gave  orders  that  they  should  be  superseded  in  the 
command.  Crassus  was  the  person  tiiey  pitched 
upon  as  a  successor,  and  many  of  the  nobility 
served  under  him,  as  volunteers,  ss  well  on  ac- 
count of  his  political  influence  as  from  personal 
regard.  He  went  and  posted  himself  in  the  Pi- 
cene,  in  order  to  intercept  Spartacus,  who  was  to 
march  that  way.  At  the  same  time  he  sent  his 
lieutenant  Mummius  round  with  two  legions; 
giving  him  strict  orders  only  to  follow  the  enemy, 
and  by  no  means  to  hazard  either  battle  or  skir- 
mish. Mummius,  however,  upon  the  first  prom- 
ising occasion,  engaged  Spartacus,  and  was  en- 
tirely routed.  Numbers  fell  upon  the  field  of 
battle,  and  many  others  threw  away  their  arms, 
and  fled  for  their  lives. 

Crassns  gave  Mummius  a  severe  reprimand, 
and  new  armed  his  men,  but  insisted  withal  that 
they  should  find  security  for  their  keeping  those 
arms  they  were  now  intrusted  with.  The  first 
five  hundred,  who  had  shown  the  greatest  marks 
of  cowardice,  he  divided  into  fifty  parts,  and  put 
one  in  each  decade  to  death,  to  whose  lot  it  might 
happen  to  fall:  thus  reviving  an  ancient  custom 
of  military  punishment  which  had  been  long  dis- 
used. Indeed,  this  kind  of  punishment  is  the 
greatest  mark  of  infamy,  and  being  put  in  execu- 
tion in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  is  attended  with 
many  awful  and  affecting  circumstances. 

After  thus  chastising  his  men,  he  led  them 
against  the  enemy.  But  Spartacus  turned  back 
and  retired  throngh  Lucanla  to  the  sea.  The 
rebel  happening  to  find  a  number  of  vesaeli  la 
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iMilior  belonging  to  Hm  ClHeifta  |»l2«tM,  fMolT«d 
to  make  an  attnmpt  apon  Sicily;  whem,  at  the 
head  of  two  thoaaaod  men,  he  thoaght  he  oonld 
•anity  re-kindle  the  SerrHe  war,  which  had  bat 
lately  been  smothered,*  and  which  wanted  tittle 
fuel  to  make  it  flame  aut  again*  Accordingly 
the  pinttM  entered  into  agreement  with  him;  Imt 
they  had  no  sooner  taken  his  money  than  they 
broke  tiuMr  eiigHgement,  and  sailed  another  way. 
SpartnouB,  thus  d««eired,  left  the  asa,  and  in- 
treiichtfU  himneif  iu  the  peninsnla  of  Rbeffiam. 

When  Cmssus  came  np,  he  observed  that  the 
nature  of  the  place  saggested  wliat  'measures  he 
alioiild  lake;  in  consequence  of  which  he  deter- 
miuod  to  build  a  wall  across  the  isthmus*  This, 
he  knew,  would  at  once  keep  his  soldiers  from 
idleness,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies.  The 
work  was  great  and  difficult:  nevertheless  he  fin- 
ished it  beyond  ail  expectation,  in  a  short  time; 
drawing  a  trench  Trom  sea  to  sea  three  hundred 
furlongs  in  length,  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and  as 
many  iu  depth;  he  built  a  wall  also  above  it  of 
considerable  hlght  and  stren^h. 

Spartacus  at  first  made  a  jest  of  the  undertak- 
ing. But  when  his  plunder  began  to  fail,  and  he 
wanted  to  gc  fartlier,  he  saw  the  wall  before  him, 
and  at  the  same  lime  was  oomcious  that  the  peu- 
insula  was  exhausted.  He  watched  hia  opportu- 
nity, however,  in  a  snowy  and  tempestuous  night, 
to  nil  up  the  trench  with  eartli,  wood  and  other 
materials;  and  so  passed  it  with  a  third  part  of 
his  army.  Crassus  now  began  to  fear,  that  Spar- 
tacus, in  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  would  march 
Immediately  to  Rome.  But  when  he  observed 
that  a  number  of  the  enemy  upon  some  differeaoe 
or  other,  separated  and  encampied  upon  the  Lucan- 
iau  lake,  he  recovered  his  spirits.  The  water  of  this 
lake  is  said  to  ohange  in  such  a  manner,  as  sonoe- 
tinies  to  h^  sweet  and  fresh,  and  at  other  times  so 
salt,  that  it  is  impossible  to  drink  it.  Crassus  fell 
upon  this  party,  and  drove  them  from  the  lake, 
but  could  not  do  any  great  execution,  or  continue 
the  pursuit  far,  because  Spartacus  made  his  ap- 
pearance, and  rallied  the  fugitives. 

Crassus  now  repented  of  havinff  written  to  the 
senate,  that  it  mt$  neeettarif  to  recall  LucuUub  from 
Thrace^  and  Pompeyfrom  Spain;  and  hasteoed  to 
fiuit«h  the  war  himself.  For  he  was  sensible  that 
the  general  who  should  come  to  his  assistance, 
would  rob  him  of  all  the  honor.  He  resolved, 
therefore^  in  the  first  place,  to  attack  the  troops 
which  had  revolted,  and  formed  a  separate  body, 
under  the  command  of  two  officers  named  Canul- 
cius  and  Castus.  With  this  view,  he  sent  a  corps 
of  six  thousand  men  before  to  seize  an  eminence 
which  he  thought  would  be  of  service  to  him,  but 
ordered  them  to  conduct  their  enterprise  wirh  all 
imaginable  secrecy.  They  observed  his  direc- 
tions; and  to  conceal  their  march/  the  better,  cov- 
ered their  helmets  and  the  rest  of  their  arms. — 
Two  women,  however,  who  were  sncriBcing  be- 
fore the  enemy's  camp,  discovered  them;  and  they 
would  probably  have  met  their  fate,  had  not  Cras- 
sus advanced  Immediately,  and  given  the  enemy 
battle.  This  was  the  most  obstinate  action  in  the 
whole  war.  Twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  killed,  of  which  number  tliere 
were  6uly  two  found  wounded  in  the  back;  the 
rest  died  in  their  ranks,  after  the  bravest  exer- 
tions of  valor. 

Spartacus,  after  this  defeat,  retired  toward  the 
mouMtains  of  Petelia;  and  Quintus,  one  of  Cras- 
Bus's  officers,  and  Scropha  the  qusstor,  marched 

*  It  WM  bat  oiaetoen  yean  befois,  that  a  period  was  pet 
te  His  8«r7iU  war  in  Bicily. 


altor  to  harwi  his  imt.  Bat  Spnteeiia  HOaif 
about,  the  Romans  fled  In  d&e  moat  dastardly  man* 
ner,  and  with  great  diffienlty  csirried  off  the 
Thii 


qusstor,  who  was  wonnded. 
the  ruin  of  Spartacus.  It  ganre  the  fa^civessndi 
spirita,  that  they  would  no  longer  decline  a  dec^ 
ive  action,  or  he  obedient  to  their  officers;  bat » 
they  were  upon  ^  road,  addressed  them  vidi 
their  swords  iu  their  hands,  and  insisted  on  mardK 
ing  back  through  Lucania  with  the  utmost  expe> 
ditioD,  to  meet  the  Romans,  and  face  Crasius  ia 
thefieki. 

Thia  was  the  very  thing  thnt  Crassus  deeirei 
He  was  iaformed  that  Pompey  was  approacbiif ; 
and  of  the  many  speeches  to  the  people  on  ooca* 
sion  of  the  ensoing  election,  fn  which  it  was  ss- 
serted,  that  this  laurel  belouged  to  him,  asd 
that,  as  soon  as  he  made  hie  appearance,  be 
wooid,  by  some  deeisive  stroke,  put  an  end  to  the 
war. 

Cnsous,  thersfon,  haatoned  to  give  that  stroke 
himaaif,  and  with  the  same  view,  encamped  veiy 
near  the  enemy.    One  day  wlien  he  liad  orderel 
his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench,  the  ffladiatois  attscked 
them  as  they  were  at  woi^.     Numbers  came  np 
continually  on  both  aides  to  support  the  combst- 
anta;  and  at  last  Spartacus  seeing  what  tiie  cast 
neceasarily  required,  drew  oat  hia  whole  armyv— 
When  they  brought  him  his  horse,  he  dr^w  fail 
sword  and  killed  him,  sayiac  at  the  asme  time, 
**  If  I  prove  victorious,  I  umU    have  horses  tt 
command;  if  I  am  defeated,  I  sliall  have  no  vtoi 
of  this."    His  aim  vras  to  find  Crassus,  sod  bt 
made  his  way  through  diowers  of  darts  and  heaps 
of  the  slain.     He  did  not,  indeed,  reach  him,  bat 
he    kUled  with    his   own  hand  two    ceutariooi 
who  ventured    to  engage  him.     At   last,   thorn 
that   seconded    him    fled.      He,    however,  sttii 
stood  his  ffround,  and    though    surrounded   by 
nnmbexv,  Fought  with  gieat  gallantry,  until  hi 
was  cut  in  pieces. 

Crassus,  on  this  oooaalon,  availed  hiQ»eif  df 
every  circumstance  with  which  fortune  favored 
him;  ha  performed  every  act  of  generalship;  ha 
exposed  his  person  in  the  boldest  manner;  yet  ho 
was  only  wreathing  a  laurel  for  the  brows  of 
Pompey.  Pompey  met,  it  seems,  those  who  e» 
caped  out  of  the  field,  and  put  them  to  the  swonL 
In  consequence  of  which  he  wroto  tothesenatS) 
'•  That  Crassus  had,  indeed,  beaten  the  fugiUve 
gladiators  in  a  pitobed  battle;  but  that  it  was  ht 
who  had  cut  up  the  war  by  the  roots." 

Pomoey,  on  his  return  to  Rftme,  triumphed  in  t 
maguinceut  manner  for  his  conquest  of  Sertoriu 
and  Spain.  As  for  Crassus,  he  did  not  pre(«nd  to 
ask  for  the  greater  triumph;  and  eveu  the  leaii 
which  is  led  up  on  foot,  under  the  name  of  an 
ovation,  s<^eined  to  have  no  propriety  or  deconim 
in  the  conquest  of  fugitive  slaves.  In  what  re- 
specte  this  diffisra  from  the  other,  and  whence  tbs 
term  ooation  is  derived,  we  have  considered  in  ^ 
Life  of  Marcellus. 

Pompey  was  immediately  called  to  the  codsoI- 
ship;  and  though  Crassus  had  interest  pnoogfiof 
his  own  to  encourage  him  to  hope  for  the  vm 
honor,  yet  he  scrupled  not  to  solicit  his  good  offi- 
ces. Pompey  received  the  application  with  p/^w 
ure;  for  he  was  desirous  by  all  means  to  have 
Crassus  under  an  obligation  to  him.  H«i  there- 
fore, readily  espouaed  his  cause;  and,  at  '*f^ 
when  he  made  his  speech  to  the  people,  said. '•he 
was  as  much  indebted  to  them  tor  the  colleague 
they  had  given  him  as  for  their  favor  to  blmseif.' 
However,  the  same  good  nnderataudini;  did  net 
long  continue;  they  differed  about  almost  efery 
article  that  came  before  them;  and  those  dlspolM 
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tid  ftiteicatioBfl  prevrated  tbetr  dxAng  anythlKg 
eoBBideFable  danag  their  whole  couealehip.  The 
laoBt  remarkaUe  thinf  wm,  Uiat  Cniwae  ofiered  a 
giMi  aacrifiee  to  Hercules,  entertained  the  people 
•i  faeu  thooauftd  tables,  and  gave  them  a  supply  of 
bi«ui>corn  for  three  mouths. 

Wiieu  ihey  held  one  of  the  last  assemblies  be- 
Tofc  they  quitted  their  charge,  a  Roman  knight, 
mmed  Ooatiiis  A u reins,  who  had  spent  most  of 
bis  iin»e  in  a  retired  manner  in  the  country,  and 
was  «  man  of  no  ^ rent  note,  mounted  the  rostrum, 
and  guve  the  people  au  account  of  a  \rision  that 
bad  app^iared  to  bim.  *«  Jupiter,"  said  he,  "ap- 
peared to  me  in  a  dream,  and  commanded  me  to 
ioform  you  in  Uiis  public  manner,  that  you  are  not 
tosufi«r  the  cousuls  to  lay  down  their  office  before 
tb«7  are  reconciled."  He  had  no  sooner  ended 
bis$p«ech  than  the  people  insisted  that  they  should 
bi  reconciled. — ^Poiopey  stood  without  making 
lay  motion  toward  it,  but  Craasus  went  and  efier- 
C4i  iuiu  im  hand.  "  I  am  not  ashamed,  my  fellow- 
dduos,"  sud  he,  "nor  do  I  think  it  beneath 
me,  to  make  tlie  fint  adYances  to  Pompey,  whom 
yoadistinguiahedwiththdname  of  Great,  while  be 
WIS  but  a  beardless  youth,  and  whom  you  honor- 
ad  wild  a  triumph  before  he  was  a  senator." 

Tueiie  were  the  only  memorable  things  in  the 
ceDaaiate  of  CrassuiL  As  for  his  censorship,  it 
pMSfj  without  any  tiling  worth  mentioning.*  He 
mad^  no  inquisition  into  the  livos  and  manners 
of  ute  senators;  he  did  not  review  the  equestrian 
^rdeTf  or  uumber  the  people.  Lutacius  Catulus, 
one  of  ibe  beat  mitured  men  in  the  world,  was 
bii  colleague;  and  it  is  said,  that  when  Craasus 
vaated  to  adopt  a  violent  and  unjust  measure,  I 
m^an  the  making  of  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome, 
Caiulas  strongiy  opposed  it;  and  hence  arose  that 
djjff'cfrence,  in  consequence  of  which  tliey  resigned 
Uwir  cbarge. 

When  tlie  great  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  wliioh 
brougiit  the  commonwealth  to  tl^e  verge  of  de- 
siruciion,  broke  oat,  Craasus  was  suspected  of 
baviug  some  concern  in  it.  Nay,  there  was  one 
wbu  named  him  among  the  conspirators;  but  no 
one  guve  credit  to  his  information.f  It  is  true, 
Cicero,  in  one  of  his  orations,  openly  accusea 
botb  Crasaoa  and  Cmsar  of  that  crime.  But  that 
oration  did  not  appear  in  public  until  both  those 
great  men  were  dead.  On  the  other  band,  the 
same  Cicero,  in  the  oration  he  delivered  relating 
to  ik'u  couaulsliip,  expressly  says,  that  Crassus 
cvne  to  him  one  night,  and  put  a  letter  in  his 
bends,  which  showed  the  reality  of  the  plot  into 
which  ihey  were  then  inquiring.  Be  that  as  It 
iDay>  it  is  certain  that  Crassus  after  this  conceived 
a  Diortal  hatred  for  Cicero,  and  would  liave  shown 
it  ill  Boiiie  act  of  violence,  had  not  his  sou  Publios 
prevented  it.  Publius  was  a  man  of  leUers,  and 
eloqutMice  had  a  particular  charm  for  him: — hence 
nta  Httachmeut  to  Cicero  was  so  great,  that  when 
tbe  bill  for  bis  banishment  was  propoaed,  he  went 
bito  moaruing,  and  persuaded  the  rest  of  tlie  Ro- 
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t  Ballast  t«js  oihoiwise.  U»  telU  ue,  it  did  appear  in- 
wwUWe  to  some,  bat  othan  believed  It.  Yet,  not  thinking 
It  adruable  to  exasperate  a  man  of  to  moch  power,  they 
jouett  h(«  reuiaen,  uxd  those  who  owod  him  money,  in 
crjtng  it  was  a  calumny,  and  in  eayin*  the  senate  ooj^ht  to 
McHlpau  him;  which,  accordingly,  they  did.  Soma  were 
oTopinioo,  and  Crassns  himself  among  the  rest,  the  inform, 
•t  WM  taborned  by  Cicero.  Bnt  what  end  coold  Cic«ro 
osve  iQ  Mcasiaf  a  man  of  his  ooBseqaence,  unless  it  ware 
~  **^  ^B  aeaate  and  people  the  more  with  a  sense  of 
tttir  daogtf?  Aad  what  conld  Grasses  propoce  la  himself, 
u  enttnsg  iau>  a  plot  to  born  the  city  in  which  his  property 
»M  10  large  1  '  r         f 


man  youth  to  do  the  mne.  At  laet,  he  even  pi»> 
vailed  with  his  father  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 

About  this  time,  Cssar  returned  from  his  go- 
vernment, to  solicit  the  consulship.  Findiur 
CmssQs  and  Pompey  again  at  variance,  he  would 
not  apply  to  either  in  particular,  leat  he  should 
make  the  other  his  enemy;  nor  could  he  hope  to 
succeed  without  the  assistance  of  one  of  them. 
In  this  dilemma  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
effect  a  good  nnderstandiug  once  more  between 
tiiem.  i^r  which  purpose  he  repreeented,  **  Thut, 
by  levelii>g  their  artillery  against  each  other,  tliey 
raised  the  Ciceros,  the  datuli,  and  the  Catoe;  who 
W4>uld  be  nothing,  if  they  were  once  real  friends, 
and  took  care  to  act  in  concert.  If  that  were  the 
esse,"  said  he,  *'  with  your  united  interests  and 
counsels  you  might  carry  all  before  you." 

These  representations  had  their  efi^t;  and,  by 
joining  himself  te  the  league,  he  formed  that  in- 
vincible triumvirate  which  ruined  the  senate  and 
people  of  Rome.  Kot  tiiat  either  Crassus  or 
rompey  gained  any  advantage  from  theil*  union; 
but  CsBsar,  by  the  help  of  both,  cimibed  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  power.  An  earupst  of  this  ho 
had,  in  his  being  unanimously  elected  consnU 
And  as  he  acquitted  himself  in  his  office  with 
great  honor,  they  procursd  him  the  command  of 
armies,  and  decreed  him  the  province  of  Gaul, 
where  he  was  established,  as  in  an  impregnable 
castie.  For,  they  imagined  if  they  did  but  aecuro 
to  him  the  province  that  was  fallen  to  his  lot,  they 
might  share  the  rest  between  them  at  tlieir  leisure. 

It  was  tlie  immoderate  love  of  power  which  led 
Pompey  into  this  error.  And  Crassus  to  his  old 
disease  of  avarice  now  added  a  new  one.  The 
achievements,  tlie  victories,  and  triumphs  of  Cesar, 
raised  in  Crassus  a  passion  for  the  same;  and  be 
could  not  be  content  to  be  beiuuih  him  in  this 
respect,  though  he  was  so  much  superior  in  others. 
He  therefore  never  let  himself  rest,  until  he  met 
an  inglorious  fate,  and  involved  his  country  in  the 
most  dreadful  calamities. 

On  Cflssar's  coming  from  Gaul  to  the  city  of 
Lucca,  numbers  went  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
among  the  rest  Crassus  and  Pompey.  These,  in 
tlieir  private  conferences,  agreed  with  him  to  carry 
matters  with  a  higher  hand,  and  to  make  them** 
selves  absolute  in  Rome.  For  this  purpose  Ciesar 
was  to  remain  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  the 
other  two  chiefs  to  divide  the  rest  of  the  provinces 
and  armies  between  tliem.  There  was  no  way, 
however,  to  carry  their  scheme  into  execution, 
without  suing  for  another  consulship;  in  which 
CsBsar  was  to  assist  by  writing  to  his  friends,  and 
by  sending  a  number  of  his  soldiers  to  vote  in  the 
election. 

When  Crassus  and  Pompey  returned  to  Rome, 
their  designs  were  verv  much  suspected:  and  the 
general  discourse  wal,  that  tlie  late  interview 
boded  no  good  to  the  commonwealth.  Hereupon, 
Marcellinua  and  Domitius*  asked  Pompey  in  full 
senate,  ••  Whether  he  intended  to  solicit  the  con- 
sulship?" To  which  ha  answered,  "Perhaps  I 
may — perhaps  noU"  And  upon  their  interrogat- 
ing him  a  second  time,  he  said,  "If  I  solicit  it,  I 
sliall  solicit  it  for  men  of  honor,  and  not  for  men 
of  a  meaner  principle."  As  this  answer  appeared 
to  have  too  much  of  haughtiness  and  contempt, 
Crassus  expressed  himself  with  more  moderation, 
"If  it  be  for  the  public  good,  I  shall  solicit  it^if 
not,  I  shall  forbear." 

By  this  some  other  candidates,  and  among  the 
rest  Domitius,  were  emboldened  to  appear;  but  as 
soon  as  Crassus  and  Pompey  declared  themseivesb 
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the  reit  dropped  their  pretensions.  Only  Domt- 
tins  was  exhorted  and  encouraged  by  his  friend 
and  kinsman  Cato,  "  Not  to  abandon  his  prospects, 
but  to  stand  boldly  up  for  the  liberties  of  his  coun- 
try. As  for  PompeyandCnft^us,"he8aldf*'tliey 
wauted  not  the  cousulship,  bnt  absolute  power; 
nor  was  it  so  much  their  aim  to  be  chief  magis- 
trates at  home,  as  to  seize  the  provinces,  and  to 
divide  the  armies  between  them.'* 

Cato  having  thas  expressed  his  real  sentiments, 
drew  Domiiius  almost  forcibly  Into  the  Jorum, 
and  numbers  joined  them  there.  For  they  were 
greatly  surprined  at  this  step  of  Crassus  and  Pom- 
pey.  **Wl»y  do  they  demand,"  said  they,  "a 
second  consulship?  Why  together?  Why  not 
with  others?  Have  we  not  many  persons  of 
merit  sufficient  to  entitle  them  to  be  coiieagaes 
witli  either  Crassus  or  Pompey?*' 

Pompe^'s  party,  alarmed  at  these  speeclies, 
threw  off  Uie  maslc,  and  adopted  the  most  violent 
measures.  Among  other  outrages,  they  waylaid 
Domttius  as  he  was  going  to  the  place  of  election 
before  day,  accompanied  oy  his  friends;  killed  the 
torch-bearer,  and  wounded  many  of  his  train, 
Cato  among  the  rest.  Then  they  shut  them  all 
up  together  until  Crassus  and  Pompey  were  elected. 

A  little  aAer  this,  they  confined  Domitius  to  his 
bouse,  by  planting  armed  men  about  it,  drove 
Cato  out  of  the  ^rum,  and  killed  several  who 
made  resistance.  Having  thus  cleared  the  way, 
they  continued  Ctesar  in  his  government  for  five 
years  mone,  and  got  Syria  and  both  the  Spains  for 
their  own  provinces.  .Upon  casting  lots,  Syria 
fell  to  Crassus,  and  the  Spains  to  Pompey.  ^ 

The  allotment  was  not  disagreeable  to  the  mul- 
titude. They  chose  to  have  rompey  not  far  from 
Rome;  and  Pompoy,  who  passionately  loved  his 
wife,  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  there.  As  for  Crassus,  as  soon 
as  it  appeared  that  Syria  was  his  lot,  he  discovered 
the  greatest  joy,  and  considered  it  as  the  principal 
happiness  of  his  life;  insomuch  that  even  before 
strangers  and  the  populace  he  could  hardly  restrain 
his  transports.  To  his  intimate  friends  he  opened 
hiraseif  more  freely,  expressing  the  most  sanguine 
hopes  and  indulging  in  vain  elevations  of  heart, 
unsuitable  to  his  age  and  disposition:  for  in  gene- 
ral he  was  far  from  being  pompous  or  inclined  to 
vanity.  But  now  extravagantly  elated  and  cor- 
rupted by  his  flattering  prospects,  he  considered 
not  Syria  and  the  Parthians  as  the  termination  of 
his  good  fortune;  but  intended  to  make  the  ex- 
pcdliion  of  LuculluB  against  Tigranes,  and*  of 
Pompey  against  Mithridates,  appear  only  the 
sports  of  chikiren.  His  design  was  to  penetrate 
to  the  Bactriaus,  the  Indians,  the  eastern  ocean, 
and  in  his  hopes  he  had  already  swallowed  up  the 
east. 

In  the  law  relating  to  the  government  of  Cras- 
sus, no  mention  was  made  of  a  war  in  its  neigh- 
borhood; but  all  tiie  world  knew  Crassus  had  an 
eye  to  iL  And  CfBsar,  In  the  letter  he  wrote  to 
him  from  Guul,  commended  his  design,  and  en- 
couraged him  to  attack  the  Parthians.  But  when 
he  was  going  to  set  out,  Atelus,  one  of  the  tri- 
bunes, threatened  to  stop  him,  and  numl)ers  join- 
ed the  tribune's  party.  They  could  not  without 
indignation  think  of  his  going  to  begin  hostilities 
agrunst  a  people  who  had  done  them  no  injury, 
and  were  in  fact  their  allies.  Crassns,  alarmed  at 
this,  d(*sired  Pompey  to  conduct  him  out  of  Rome. 
He  knew  the  dignity  of  Pompey,  and  the  venera- 
tion the  populace  had  for  him:  and  on  this  occa- 
sion, though  many  were  prepared  to  withstand 
Crassus,  and  to  raise  a  clamor  against  him,  yet 
when  they  law  Pompey  mnrohing  before  him  with 


an  open  and  gay  countenance,  they  dropped  flieir 
resentment,  and  made  way  in  silence. 

Ateius,  however,  advanced  to  meet  him.  Id 
the  first  place,  by  the  anthorfty  of  his  office  he 
commanded  him  to  stop,  and  protested  against  kii 
enterprise.  Then  he  ordered  one  of  his  offioerii  to 
seize  him.  But  the  other  tribunes  InterpoeiDg, 
the  officer  let  Crassus  go.  Ateius  now  ran  before 
to  tiie  gate,  and  placed  there  a  censer  with  fire  is 
it  At  the  approach  of  Crassus,  he  sprinkled  in- 
cense upon  it,  offered  libations,  and  uttered  the 
most  horrid  imprecations,  invoking  at  the  saint 
time  certain  dreadful  and  strange  gods.  The  Ro- 
mans say,  these  mysterious  and  ancient  impreo- 
tie  us  have  such  power,*  that  the  object  of  tJiem 
never  escapes  their  efiTect;  nay,  they  add,  that  the 
peraon  who  uses  them  Is  sure  to  be  unhsppT,M 
that  tiiey  are  seldom  used,  and  never  but  upon  a 
great  occasion.  Ateius  was  much  blamed  for  hii 
rash  ze&l.  It  was  for  his  conntry*s  sake  tliat  he 
was  an  adversary  to  Crassus,  and  yet  it  was  iiis 
conntry  he  had  laid  under  that  dreadful  cursp. 

Crassus,  purauing  his  journey,  came  to  Bmn- 
dusium;  and  though  the  winter  storms  made  the 
voyage  dangerous,  he  put  to  sea,  and  lost  a  nom- 
ber  of  vessels  in  liis  passage.  As  soon  as  be  bad 
collected  the  rest  of  his  troops,  he  continued  fait 
route  by  land  tli rough  Galatia.  There  lie  paid 
his  respects  to  Deiotarus,  who,  though  an  old 
man,  was  building  a  new  city.  Crassus  langtied, 
and  said, «'  You  begin  to  build  at  tiie  twelfth  hour 
of  the  day!"  The  king  laughed  in  his  turn,  and 
answered,  "  You  do  not  set  out  very  early  in  lbs 
morning  against  the  Parthians  !*'  Crassus,  indeed, 
was  then  above  sixty  yean  of  age,f  and  lie  looked 
much  older  than  he  was. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  his  affaire  prospert'd 
at  firet  according  to  his  expectation.  He  threw 
a  bridge  over  the  Euphrates  with  ease,  and  hie 
army  passed  over  it  without  opposition.  Many 
cities  in  Mesopotamia  voluntarily  received  him; 
and  one  only  stood  upoiTlts  defense.  The  pritico 
who  governed  it  was  named  Apollonius.  The 
Romans  having  lost  about  a  hundred  men  before 
it,  Crassus  marched  against  it  with  al)  his  (orc^ 
took  it  •by  assault,  plundered  it  of  everything 
valuable,  and  sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  Ilie 
Greeks  called  that  city  2<enodotia.t  Crafc^us  opoo 
taking  it,  suffered  his  army  to  salute  him  Impera* 
tor;  a  thing  which  reflected  no  small  disgrac*  upon 
him;  it  showed  the  meanness  of  his  spirit,  aiiff  his 
despair  of  effecting  anything  considerable,  wliea 
he  valued  himself  upon  such  a  trifling  acquisilioa 

After  he  had  garrisoned  the  towns  that  hadsob- 
mitted,  with  seven  thousand  foot  and  a  thooseod 
horse,  he  returned  into  Syria  to  winter.  Then?  he 
was  joined  by  his  son,  whom  Caesar  had  ^fui  to 
him  from  Gaul,  adorned  with  military  honor?,  and 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  select  horse. 

Among  the  many  errors  which  Crassus  com- 
mitted in  this  war,  the  first, and  none  of  the  ie&st, 
was  his  returning  so  soon  into  Syria.  He  ought 
to  have  gone  forward  and  strengthened  him^lf 
with  the  accession  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities 
always  at  enmity  with  the  Parthians :  instead 
of  which,  he  gave  the  enemy  abundant  ii"'« 
to  prepare  tlieniselves.  Beside,  his  occapaiioae 
in  Syria  were  greatly  censured,  havinc;  more  of 
tlie  trader  in  them  than  of  the  general.  hs\ead 
of  examining  into  the  arms  of  his  soldiers,  keeping 
them  in  exercise,  and  improving  iheir  strengtli  and 


•  Dirs  detestatio 

Nulla  expiatnr  vietimi. — Hwrttei.  . 

t  CratsQ*  Mt  oat  upon  this  expeditioa  ia  tot  7««  « 
Bens  099. 
X  !£aaodotia  in  th«  pioTiiiee  of  Oariaoene, 
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lefiTtty  by  proper  rewards,  he  was  inqairinif  into 
the  reveoues  of  the  cities,  au<i  ^eighiu^  the  trea- 
tarrs  in  tbe  temple  of  the  goddess  of  Hierepotis.* 
And  though  he  fixed  the  quotas  of  troops  which 
tbe  statics  aud  principalities  were  to  furnish,  he  let 
them  off  again  for  a  sum  of  money  ;  which  ex- 
po«d  him  to  the  contempt  of  those  whom  he 
excd«d. 

The  first  sign  of  his  future  fortune  came  from 
this  Tery  goddess,  whom  some  call  Venus,  some 
Juno,  others  iVaftrrtf,  or  that  great  principle  which 
proiiacv^  all  things  out  of  moisture,  and  instructs 
maDkiod  in  the  knowledge  of  e\rery thing  that  is 
i;ood  As  they  were  going  out  of  the  temple, 
yoaiig  Crassus  stainbl^  and  fell  at  the  gate,  and 
his  lather  fell  upon  him. 

H^  was  now  drawing  his  troops  out  of  winter 
qauters,  when  ambassadors  came  from  Arsaces, 
aiid  addressed  him  in  this  short  speech  :  "  If  this 
army  was  sent  aoainsC  the  Parthlans  by  the  Roman 
pM(>!f,  that  people  has  nothing  to  expect  but  per- 
petaal  war  and  enmity  irreconcilable.  But  if 
trasnif,  against  the  inclinations  of  his  country, 
(which they  were  informed  was  the  case,)  to  gratify 
his  owu  avarice,  has  undertaken  this  war,  and  in- 
ndfd  one  of  the  Parthian  provinces,  Arsaces  will 
act  with  more  moderation.  He  will  take  compas- 
noo  OD  Craasas's  age,  and  let  the  Romans  go, 
thougfi  in  fact  he  considers  them  rather  as  in  prison 
Unnlu  garrison."  To  this  Crassus  made  no  return 
bat  a  rhodomoutade  ;  he  said,  **  He  would  give 
them  his  answer  at  Seleucia."  Upon  which, 
Vsgiars,  the  oldest  of  the  ambassadors  laughed : 
and  turning  op  the  palm  of  his  hand,  replied, 
"Crassas,  here  will  hair  grow  before  thou  shait 
9st  Seleucia.** 

The  ambassadors  then  returned  to  their  king 
Orod««,t  and  told  him  he  must  prepare  for  war. 
M^anlime  some  Romans  escaped  with  difficulty 
from  the  city  they  garrisoned  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  broaght  a  very  alarming  account  of  the  ene- 
my. They  said,  "they  had  been  eye-witneises  to 
their  immense  numbers,  and  to  their  dreadful 
manner  of  fighting  when  they  attacked  the 
towns."  And,  as  it  is  usual  for  fear  to  magnify 
Its  object,  they  added,  « It  is  impossible  either  to 
escape  them  when  they  pnrsne,  or  to  take  them 
when  they  fly.  They  have  a  new  and  strange 
■ort  of  arrows,  which  are  swifter  tlian  lightning, 
and  reach  their  mark  before  you  can  see  they  are 
discharged;  nor  are  they  less  fatal  in  their  effects 
than  swift  in  their  course.  The  offensive  arms  of 
their  caTalry  pierce  through  everything,  and  the 
defensive  arms  are  so  well  tempered,  that  nothing 
ean  pierce  Ihem.V 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  struck  with  this  ac- 
wnnt,  and  their  courage  began  to  droop.  They 
had  Imagined  that  the  Parthians  were  not  differ- 
rat  from  tiie  Armenians  and  Cappadoolans,  whom 
Lncnllns  had  beaten  and  driven  before  him  until 
he  was  wear}-;  and  consequently  that  the  hardest 
|»rlof  the  expedition  would  be  the  length  of  the 
^y,and  the  trouble  of  pursuing  men  who  would 
nerer  stand  an  engagement.  But  now  they 
loaod  they  had  war  aud  danger  to  look  in  the  face'; 

Abont  twenty  milet  ftoro  the  Eaphratet,  ther*  wai  a 
«|Wi  kBowB  by  the  several  names  of  Bambtce,  Edesea,  and 
2|e»po!U.  Uj  the  Syrians  it  wa»  called  Mago^.  The 
px^euAiar^atii  was  worshiped  there  with  great  devotion. 
Lseiu  neatiott*  her  temple  at  the  riebeit  in  the  world. 

T  Here  the  liing  of  I'arthia  is  called  Orodes,  who  before 
*»»caIi«dA«acei.  Arsaces  was  probably  a  name  com- 
■en  to  ih«  kinjj,  ^f  tjm  conntrv,  and  Orodes  the  proper 
■u>»  w  this  prinee.  He  was  the  son  of  Phraat«s  the  seo- 
•Uf  tad  Blade  his  way  to  the  crown  throag h  the  blood  of 
fcu  eljei  brother  MIthrklatee.  For  this,  be  deservedly 
«^  the  lamekiad  of  death.  ' 


which  they  had  nottbovght  of:  intomneh  that  0ST« 
emi  of  the  principal  officers  were  of  opinion  that 
Cnkssus  ought  to  stop,  and  call  a  council  to  con* 
sider  whether  new  measures  ought  not  to  be 
tnken.  Of  this  number  was  Casflas  the  quiestor. 
Beaide,  the  soothsayers  whispered  tiiat  tlie  sacri- 
fices were  not  accepted  by  the  goos,  and  the  signs 
appeared  always  inauspicious  to  the  general. — 
However,  he  paid  no  attention  to  them,  nor  to 
any  but  those  who  were  for  hastening  his  march. 

He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  his  intentions 
by  the  arrival  of  Artavasdes,*  king  of  Armenia. 
Tliat prince  came  with  six  thousand  horse,  which 
he  said  were  only  his  body-guard.  He  promised 
Crassus  ten  thousand  more,  armed  at  all  points, 
and  thirty  thousand  foot,  all  to  be  maintained  at 
his  own  expense.  At  the  same  time,  he  advised 
him  to  enter  Parthia  by  way  of  Armenia,  "By 
that  means,*'  said  he,  "  you  will  not  only  have 
plenty  of  provisions,  which  I  shall  take  care  to 
supply  you  with;  but  your  march  will  be  safe,  as 
it  will  lie  along  a  chain  of  mountains,  and  a 
country  almost  impracticable  for  cavalry,  In 
which  the  Parthian  strength  consists."  Crassna 
received  his  tender  of  service  and  his  noble  ofier 
of  succors  but  coldly;  and  said,  <*He  should  march 
throUjrh  Mesopotamia,  where  he  had  left  a  num- 
ber of  brave  Romans."  Upon  this  the  Armenian 
bade  him  adieu,  and  returned  to  his  own  country. 

As  Crassus  was  passing  the  Euphrates  at  Zeug- 
ma, he  met  with  dreadful  bursts  of  thundert 
and  lightnings  flamed  in  the  face  of  hiir  troops.-^ 
At  the  same  time  the  black  clouds  emitted  a  hur- 
ricane, mingled  with  fire,  which  broke  down  and 
destroyed  ereat  part  of  his  bridge.  The  place 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  a  camp,  was  alao 
twice  struck  with  lightning.  One  of  the  general *b 
war  hofRes,  richly  caparisoned,  running  away 
with  his  rider,  leaped  into  the  river,  and  was  seen 
no  more.  And  it  is  said  when  the  foremost  eagle 
was  moved,  in  order  for  a  march,  it  turned  back 
of  Its  own  accord.  Beside  these  ill  tokens,  it  hap- 
pened that  when  the  soldiers  had  their  provisions 
distributed,  after  tbev  had  crossed  the  river,  they 
were  first  served  wltn  lentils  and  salt,  which  are 
reckoned  ominous,  and  commonly  placed  upon 
the  monuments  of  the  dead.  In  a  speech  of 
Crassus  to  the  army,  an  expression  escaped  him» 
which  struck  them  all  with  horror.  He  said, 
"He  had  broken  down  the  bridge,  that  not  one 
of  them  might  return."  And  when  he  ought, 
upon  perceiving  the  impropriety  of  the  expres- 
sion, to  have  recalled  or  explained  it  to  the  Intimi- 
dated troops,  his  obstinacy  would  not  permit  him. 
To  which  we  may  add,  that  in  the  sacrifice  ofifered 
for  the  lustration  of  the  army,  the  arutpex  having 
put  the  entrails  In  his  hands,  he  let  them  fall.— 
All  that  attended  the  ceremony  were  struck 
with  astonishment;  but  he  only  said  with  a 
smile,  *'See  what  it  is  to  be  old!  My  sword* 
however,  shall  not  slip  out  of  my  hands  in  tills 
manner.*' 

Immediately  after  this  he  began  his  mard) 
along  the  side  of  the  Euphrates,  with  seven  le- 
gions, near  four  thousand  horse,  and  almost  as 
many  of  the  liffht-armed.  He  had  not  gone  far 
before  some  of  nia  scouts  returned,  and  told  him 
they  had  not  found  so  much  as  one  roan  in  their 
excursion,  but  that  there  were  many  vestiges  of 
cavalry,  who  appeared  to  have  fled  as  if  they  had 
been  pursued. 

Crassus  now  began  to  be  more  sanguine  in  his 
hopes,  and  the  soldiers  to  hold  the  enemy  in  con- 


*  fn  the  text,  he  is  hete  called  Artabases;  hot,  as  Phi- 
tereb  oalls  hln  Artavasdes  everywhsre  alUrwafd,  ws 
tboQght  it  proper  to  pot  it  so  hers. 
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iMipt,  apoa  ■  Mppotlttoo  that  they  dam  not 
■land  an  eneonntoi  NevertheleM,  Cusiiw  ad- 
dresaed  himself  to  the  general  afraiiif  and  adviaed  I 
him,  **To  secure  his  troepa  in  some  fortified 
town,  nutii  he  should  have  some  account  of  the 
eoeiny  tliat  might  be  depended  upon.  If  he  did 
not  choose  tliat,  he  desired  him  to  keep  along  the 
river  until  he  reached  Seieucia:  for  by  this  means 
h«  would  be  constantly  supplied  with  provisions 
from  ihe  veMiels  that  would  follow  his  camp;  and 
the  river  preventing  his  l)eiug  surrounded,  he 
would  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  fight  upon 
equal  lerms.*' 

While  Crasstts  was  weighing  theee  counsels 
with  much  deliberation,  there  arrived  an  Arabian 
oiiief  named  Ariamnea.*  This  artful,attd  perfidi- 
ous man  was  tlie  principal  instrument  of  all  the 
calamities  which  fortune  was  preparing  for  the 
ruin  of  Crassus.  Some  of  his  officers,  who  had 
served  under  Pompey,  knew  how  much  Ariamnes 
was  Indebted  to  that  generars  favor,  and  that  in 
oonsequeace  be  passed  for  a  well-wisher  to  the 
Romans.  But  now,  gained  by  the  Parthian  offi- 
cers, he  concerted  with  them  a  scheme  to  dnw 
Craasus  from  the  river  and  the  higher  grounds, 
into  an  immense  plain,  where  he  might  easily  be 
•urrounded.  For  the  enemy  thought  of  nothing 
leas  than  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Ro- 

This  barbarian,  then,  addressing  himself  to 
Crassus,  at  first  launched  out  into  the  praises  of 
Ponipey  as  his  benefactor,  for  he  was  a  voluble 
and  artful  speaker.  Then  he  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  so  fine  an  army,  but  withal  took  oc- 
casion to  blame  Crassus  for  his  deleys,  and  the 
time  be  spent  in  preparing;  as  if  weapons,  and 
not  rather  active  hands  aud  feet,  were  required 
against  a  people,  who  had  long  been  determined 
to  retire  with  their  most  valuable  effects,  aud  willi 
their  families  and  friends,  to  the  Scythians  and 
Uyrcauians.  *<  Or  suppose  you  have  to  fight," 
said  ho,  "  you  ought  to  hasten  to  the  encounter, 
before  the  king  recovers  hia  spirits,  and  collects  all 
his  forces.  At  present  he  has  only  sent  out  Sure- 
aa  and  Sil laces  to  amuse  you,  and  to  prevent 
your  pursuit  of  himself.  For  his  part,  he  will 
take  care  not  to  appear  in  the  field." 

This  story  was  false  in  every  circumstance. — 
For  Orodes  had  divided  his  army  into  two  parts; 
with  one  of  which  he  was  ravaging  Armenia,  to 
wruak  his  vengeance  upon  Artavasdes;  Surena 
was  left  with  the  other,  to  make  head  against  the 
Romaus.  Not  tliat  tlie  king  (as  some  will  have 
it)  had  any  contempt  for  tlie  Romans,  for  Cras- 
•tts,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  Rome  had 
produced,  was  not  an  antagonist  whom  he  should 
oeapise,  and  think  it  a  fairer  field  of  honor  to  go 
and  fight  with  Artavasdes,  and  lay  wsate  ArmenU. 
On  tiM  contrary,  it  is  highly  probable,  it  was  in 
apprehension  of  danger  which  made  him  keep  at 
•  distance  and  watch  the  rising  event;  in  order 
to  which  he  sent  Snrena  before  htm;  to  make 
trial  of  tlie  enemy's  strength,  and  to  amuse  them 
with  his  stratagems.  For  8ureua  was  no  ordinary 
person;  but  in  fortune,  family,  and  honor,  the 
first  after  the  king;  and  in  point  of  courage  and 
capacity,  as  well  as  in  size  and  beauty,  superior 
to  the  Parthiana  of  bis  time.  If  he  went  only 
upon  an  eztturaion  into  the  country,  he  had 
a  thousand  camels  to  carry  his  baggage,  and  two 
hum! red  carriaffes  for  his  concubines.  He  was 
Btt^ndetl  by  a  thousand  heavy-armfid  bone,  and 
many  more  of  the  light-armed  rode  before  him« 

•  Appisa  sad  Diou  CsMiaa  eali  him  AobsBBS  or  Af- 
Mias. 


Indeed,  his  vaaMls  aad  slsvw  made  m  a  body  of 
cavalry  little  less  than  ten  tiioiMaBd.  lie  bad  ths 
hereditary  privilege  in  hia  fiamtiy  to  put  the  die 
dem  upon  the  king's  head  wftien  he  was  erowaad. 
When  Orodes  was  driven  from  the  throne,  he  re- 
stored him;  and  it  wsa  lie  wlio  oonqnered  for  bio 
the  great  citv  of  Seieucia,  l^iDg  the  first  to  Mak 
the  wail,  and  beating  off  tlio  enemy  with  his  ova 
hand.  Though  he  waa  then  not  thirty  years  oi£, 
hia  discernment  waa  strong*  and  his  counsel  es- 
teemed the  best  These  were  the  talents  by  whirh 
he  overthrew  Crassus,  who  laid  himself  open  to 
his  arts,  first  by  a  too  sanguine  confidence,  ane 
afterward  by  his  fears  and  depreaaion  under  mi^ 
fortunes. 

When  Crassus  had  listened  to  the  lure  oi 
Ariamnes,  and  left  the  river  to  inarch  into  Ike 
plain,  \h»  traitor  led  him  a  way  tiiat  was  smooth 
and  easy  at  firal;  but  after  a  while  it  became  ex- 
tremely difficult,  by  reason  of  the  deep  sanos  ia 
which  lie  iiad  to  wade,  and  the  sight  of  a  vast 
desert  without  wood  or  water,  which  afforded  do 
proapect  of  repose,  or  hope  of  refreshroeni.  So 
that  his  troops  were  ready  to  give  out,  not  only 
through  thirst  and  the  difficulty  of  the  march,  bat 
through  the  comfortless  and  melancholy  view  he- 
fore  them  of  a  country  where  there  was  neither  tree 
nor  stream  to  be  seen,  no  hill  to  atielter  them,  do 
green  herb  growing,  but  the  billows  of  an  inh 
mense  sea  of  sand  surrounding  the  whole  arnij. 

These  things  gave  them   auflicient  reason  to 
suspect  they  were  betrayed;  but  when  the  envoyi 
of  Artavasdes  arrived,  there  waa  no  room  to  dofibl 
it    That  prince  informed  Crasaua,  "  That  Orodei 
had  invaded  his  kingdom  with  a  great  army,  m 
that  now  he  could  send  the  Romans  no  suceon. 
Therefore,  he  advised    them   to   march   toward 
Armenia,  where  with  their  united  forcea,  tbey 
might  give  Orodes  battle.     If  Craasus  dkl  not  re- 
lish this  advice,  he  conjured  him  at  least  nerer  to 
encamp  upon  any  ground  favorable  to  the  cavalry, 
but  to  keep  close  to  the  mountains.**    Crassu^ 
in  his  resentment  and  infatuation  would  send  no 
answer  in  writing;  he  only  said,  *'  He  was  not  at 
leisure  now  to  tliink  of  the  Armenians,  bat  bj 
and   by  he  would  come  and  chastise  their  klujt 
for  his  perfidiousneas.**     Caasius  waa  eztreoiely 
chagrined,  bat  would  not  make  any  more  remoin- 
traiices  to  the  geueml,  who  waa  already  od^nded 
at  the  liberty  he  had  taken.     He  applied,  however, 
to  the  barbarian  in  private,  aach   terms  as  these, 
"O  thou  vilest  of  impostors,  wliat  ma/evoJeot 
demon  haa  brought  thee  amongst  ost    By  what 
potions,  by  what  enchautmenta,  haat  then  prevail- 
ed upon  Crassus  to  pour  his  army  into  tba  rast, 
tills  amasiug  desert;  a  march  more  fit  foraNotni- 
dian  robber  than  for  a  Roman  general?"    The 
barbarian,  who  liad  art  enough  to  adapt  MtateK 
to  all  occasions,  humbled  himself  to  Cassius,  and 
encouraged  him  to  hold  out  and  have  patieoco 
only  a  little  longer.     As  for  the  soldiers,  Im  rods 
about  the  ranks  under  a  pretenae  of  fortifying 
them  against  fatigues,  and  made  use  of  aeveru 
taunting  expressions  to  them,  **  Wbat,"si'd  he, 
«<  do  yon  imagine  that  you  are  marching  tbronffb 
Campania?    Do  you  expect   the  fonntaiiis,  the 
streams,  the  shades,  the  baths,  and  houses  of  n- 
freshment,you  meet  with  there?    Aud  will  yoa 
never  remember  that  you  are  traversing  the  bar- 
ren coniuiea  of  the  Arabians  and  Ass^'^'*'' 
Thus  the  traitor  admonished,  or  rather  iusahod 
the  Romans,  and  got  off  at  last  before  hia  Impot- 
ture  WM  discovered.    Nor  waa  this  witliool  m 
general's  knowledge ;.he  even  penmaded  him  thMi 
Uiat  he  waa  going  upon  tome  acheme  to  pvt  we 
enemy  in  disorder. 
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JtbB«U,UiAiCn«iia«i  that  day  did  notap- 
ymr  ia  a  purple  robe,  such  as  the  Roman  gana- 
lats  uaed  to  wear«  bat  in  a  btack  one;  and  when 
he  peicriYod  hia  naiatake,  he  want  and  chaa^  H. 
Some  of  the  ataudaids,  too,  were  so  rooted  in  the 
grouud,  that  tiiey  could  not  be  moved  without  the 
greubfst  efioita.  Ciaasos  only  laughed  at  the 
Qflien,  snd  huateoed  bis  march  the  more,  making 
the  toot  keep  op  with  the  cavalry.  Meantime  the 
remajiis  of  a  recoil noitering  party  returued,  with 
an  account  that  theur  comrades  were  killed  by  the 
?4iriQians,  and  thai  they  had  escaped  with  great 
difficulty.  At  the  same  time  they  assured  nim, 
tiiat  tiie  enemy  was  advanciug  with  very  numerous 
forces,  and  in  the  higliest  spirits. 

This  inteili|reDoe  spread  great  diamay  amonff 
liie  troops,  and  Graasua'waa  the  moat  terriiied  of 
•U.  In  his  eonfuaion,  iia  had  scarce  understanding 
•ooogb  abotti  bim  to  draw  up  IoHm  army  properly. 
At  first,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Casslus,  he 
Mtended  the  front  of  his  infautry  so  aa  to  occupy 
a  great  sp«ee  of  ground,  to  prevent  tiieir  being 
surroooded,  and  distributed  the  cavalry  hi  the 
viiig&.  But  aooB  altering  hia  mind,  he  draw  up 
the  legions  in  a  close  square,  and  made  a  front 
every  way,  ench  froAt  consisting  of  twelve  cohorts; 
ever  J  cohort  had  its  troop  of  horse  allotted  it,  that 
DO  piirt  might  remain  unsupported  by  the  cavalry, 
but  that  the  whole  might  advance  with  equal 
ncurity  to  the  ciiarge.  One  of  the  wings  was 
giiea  to  Caseins,  the  other  to  young  Craasue,  and 
Uie  general  plnced  himself  in  the  center. 

lu  tliit  order  tiiey  moved  forward,  until  they 
eame  t^  i  river  called  Balissus,  which  in  itself 
wu  Bot  considemble,  hot  the  sight  of  it  gave  plea- 
•ore  to  the  soldiera,  as  well  on  account  of  their 
beat  and  thirst,  aa  the  fatiguea  of  a  march  through 
a  dry  and  sandy  deaert.  Most  of  the  ofiicers  were 
of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  pass  the  night  tliere, 
•nd  after  having  got  tiie  best  intelligence  they 
coald  of  the  number  of  the  enemy  and  their  order, 
advance  against  him  at  break  of  day.  But  Cra^ 
nsi  carried  away  by  the  eagemeas  of  his  son,  and 
of  tbe  cavalry  about  him,  who  called  upon  him  to 
lead  them  to  the  charge,  comnwnded  those  who 
wanted  refreshment  to  take  it  as  they  atood  in 
their  tanks.  Before  they  had  all  done,  he  began 
his  majch,  not  leiaurely  and  with  proper  pauses, 
M  is  neceanry  in  going  to  battle,  bat  with  a  quick 
Md  eoatlnaed  pace  until  they  came  in  sight  of 
tbe  enemy,  wiio  appeared  neither  ao  numaroua 
nor  10  formidable  aa  they  had  expected.  For 
Sareaa  had  concealed  hia  main  force  behind  the 
adfaiiced  guard,  and,  to  prevent  their  being  dis- 
covered by  the  glittering  of  their  armor,  he  had 
MdenMi  them  to  cover  it  with  their  coaU  or  with 


^*hen  both  armies  wei>»  near  enough  to  engage, 
tod  the  generala  had  given  the  signal,  the  fiekl 
naoonded  with  a  horrid  din  and  dreadftil  bellow- 
^l'  For  the  Parthians  do  not  excite  their  men 
la  ecttott  with  cornets  and  trumpets,  but  with  oer- 
teio  hollow  insurnroents  covered  with  leather,  and 
nirounded  with  brass  bells,  which  they  beat  con- 
tiosally.  The  sound  is  deep  and  dismal,  some- 
tfaiog  between  the  howling  of  wild  beasts  and  the 
eraaiiiog  of  thunder;  and  it  was  from  sage  re- 
wetioB  they  had  adopted  it,  having  observed  that 
wall  the  senses,  that  of  hearing  aoonest  disturbs 
m  miwi,  agitates  the  passions,  and  onhingea  the 
Badenunding. 

Wbfle  the  Romans  were  trembling  at  the  horrid 
>^^»  the  Parthians  suddenly  uncovered  their 
Mm,  and  appeared  like  battalions  of  fire,  with 
»^ji«UB  of  their  breastplates  and  their  helmets 
«tliaxtiaaitaol  poUahad  to  tba  gnateat  parfao- 


tlon.  Their  cavalry  too,  oompletBly  amad  ia 
brass  and  steel,  shed  a  luater  no  less  striking.  At 
the  head  of  them  appeared  Surena,  tall  and  arell 
made;  but  hia  feminine  beauty  did  not  promiaa 
such  coumge  aa  he  was  possessed  of.  For  he  wa^ 
dressed  in  me  fashion  of  tlia  Modes,  with  his  face 
painted,  and  his  hair  curled  and  equally  parted: 
while  the  rest  of  the  Parthians  wore  their  luiir  in 
great  disorder,  like  the  Scytiiians,  to  make  tiiem* 
selves  look  more  terrible. 

At  first,  the  barbarians  intended  to  have  charged 
with  their  pikes,  and  opened  a  way  through  their 
foremost  ranka;  but  wlien  they  saw  the  depth  of 
the  Roman  battalions,  the  closeness  of  their  orders 
and  tlie  firmness  of  their  standing  they  drew  baclL, 
and,  under  tlie  appearance  of  breaking  their  ranka 
and  dispersing,  wheeled  about  and  surrounded  the 
Romans.  At  that  instant  Crsssas  ordered  his 
archers  and  light  Inihntry  to  begin  the  charge. 
But  they  had  not  gone  far  before  they  were  salut- 
ed with  a  shower  of  arrowo,  which  came  with 
such  force  and  did  so  much  execution,  as  drove 
them  back  upon  the  battaliona  This  waa  tbe 
beginning  of  diaorder  and  consternation  among 
the  heavy-armed,  when  they  beheld  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  arrows,  againat  which  no  armor 
waa  proof,  and  whoae  keenneas  nothing  could  re* 
sist.  The  Parthians  now  separated,  and  began  to 
exerciae  thehr  artillery  upon  the  Romans  on  alt 
sides  at  a  considerable  diatanoe;  not  needing  to 
take  an  exact  aim,  by  reason  of  the  closeness  and 
depth  of  the  oquare  in  which  their  adversariea 
were  drawn  up.  Their  bows  were  large  and- 
strong,  yet  capable  of  bending  until  the  arrows 
were  drawn  to  the  head;  the  force  they  went  with 
waa  consequently  very  great,  and  the  wounds 
they  gave,  mortal. 

The  Romans  were  now  in  a  dreadful  situation 
If  they  stood  still,  they  were  pierced  through;  if 
they  sdvanced,  tiiey  could  make  no  reprisals,  and 
yet  were  sure  to  meet  their  fate.  For  tlie  Par- 
tidana  shoot  as  they  fly;  and  this  they  do  with 
dexterity  inferior  only  to  the  Scythians.  It  is, 
indeed,  an  excellent  expedient,  because  they  save 
themselvas  by  retiring,  and,  by  fighting  all  the 
while,  escape  the  disgrace  of  flight 

While  the  Romans  had  any  hopes  that  the 
Parthians  would  spend  all  their  arrows  and  quit 
the  combat^  or  else  advance  hand  to  hand,  they 
bora  their  dlatiessaa  with  patience.  But  aa  soon 
as  it  waa  perceived,  that  behind  the  enemy  there 
waa  a  nnrohar  of  camels  loaded  with  arrows,  from 
whence  the  first  rsnks,  after  they  emptied  their 
quivers,  were  supplied,  Craasns,  seeing  no  end  to 
his  safibrings,  waa  grsatly  distreaeed.  The  step 
he  took,  was  to  send  ordeis  to  his  son  to  get  up 
with  the  enemy,  and  charge  them,  if  possible,  be- 
fore he  waa  quite  aurroonded;  for  it  was  princi* 
pally  against  him  that  one  wing  of  the  Parthian 
cavalry  directed  their  eflbrts,  in  hopes  of  taking 
him  in  the  rear.  Upon  this,  the  young  man  took 
thirteen  hundred  horse,  of  which  those  he  had 
from  Geesar  made  a  thousand,  five  hundred  archers, 
and  eight  cohorts  of  infautry,  which  were  next  at 
hand,  and  wheeled  about  to  come  to  the  charge. 
However,  the  Parthians,  whether  it  was  that  they 
were  afraid  to  meet  a  detachment  that  came  against 
them  in  such  good  order,  which  some  say  was  the 
case;  or  whether  they  wanted  to  draw  young 
Craasns  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  from  hhi 
father,  turned  their  backs  and  fled.*    The  young 


*It  wat  theif  eomisoa  method,  not  to  ttand  a  pitched 
battle  wlib  troop*  that  w*ro  in  any  degree  their  match.  Ia 
rotreatiBf  and  adTsnoing,  aa  oeeaaioa  reqairvd,  tb«y  know 
th«  advaatsM  tbey  had  In  th»  •witeoieof  tboar  hono«»  sad 
ia  the  oaMlToBoe  of  their  afcben. 
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niftn  cried  oat,  Tftcy  dam  mat  iUtnd  u»,  and  follow- 
ed at  foU  speed.  So  did  Cenoorinat  and  Mega- 
bacehus;*  tbe  latter,  a  man  noted  for  hie  strength 
and  coursfe,  and  the  former,  a  perMU  of  senato- 
rial digutty,  and  an  excellent  orator.  Both  were 
intimate  friends  of  young  Cnissns,  and  nearly  of 
his  age. 

The  cavalry  kept  on,  and  such  was  the  alacrity 
and  spirit  of  hope  with  which  the  infantry  were 
inspired,  that  Uiey  were  not  left  behind;  for  they 
imagined  they  were  only  pursuing  a  conquered 
enemy.  But  they  had  not  gone  far  before  they 
found  how  much  they  were  decei?ed.  Tbe  pre- 
tended fugitives  faced  about,  and  many  others 
joining  them,  advihced  to  the  encounter.  The 
Romans,  upon  this,  made  a  stand,  supposing  the 
enemy  would  come  to  close  quarters  with  them, 
because  their  number  was  but  small.  The  Par- 
thians,  however,  only  formed  a  line  of  their  heavy- 
armed  cavalry  opposite  their  adversaries,  and  then 
ordered  their  irregulars  to  gallop  round,  and  beat 
■p  the  sand  and  dust  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
Romans  could  scarce  either  see  or  speak  for  the 
clouds  of  it.  Beside,  the  latter  were  drawn  up  in 
eo  email  a  compass  and  pressed  so  dose  upon  each 
other,  tliat  they  were  a  very  fair  mark  for  the 
enemy.  Their  death,  too,  was  lingering.  They 
rolled  about  in  agonies  of  pain,  with  the  arrows 
etickiog  in  them,  and  before  they  died,  endeavor- 
ed to  pull  out  the  barbed  points  which  were  en- 
tangled witliin  their  veins  and  sinews:  an  effort 
that  served  only  to  enlarge  tlieir  wounds  and  add 
to  their  torture. 

Many  died  in  this  miserable  manner,  and  thoee 
who  survived  were  not  fit  for  action.  When 
Pubiiusf  desired  them  to  attack  the  heavy-armed 
cavalry,  they  showed  him  their  hands  nailed  to 
their  shields  and  Uieir  feet  fastened  to  the  ground, 
so  that  they  could  neither  fight  nor  fly.  He 
therefore  encouraged  his  cavalry,  and  advanced 
with  great  vigor  to  the  cliarge.  But  the  dispute 
was  by  no  means  upon  an  equality,  either  in 
respect  of  attack  or  defense.  For  his  men  had 
only  weak  and  short  javelins  to  attack  the  Par- 
thian cuirasses,  which  were  made  either  of  raw 
hides  or  steel;  while  the  enemy's  strong  pikes 
could  easily  make  an  impression  upon  the  naked 
or  light-armed  Gauls.  These  were  the  troops  in 
which  he  placed  his  chief  confidence,  and  indeed 
he  worked  wonders  with  (hem.  They  laid  hold 
on  the  pikes  of  the  barbarians,  and  grappling  with 
them  pulled  them  from  their  horses,  and  threw 
them  on  tbe  ground,  where  they  could  scarce  stir, 
bv  reason  of  the  weight  of  their  own  armor. 
Many  of  them  even  quitted  their  own  horses,  and 
getting  under  those  of  the  Parthians,  wounded 
them  in  the  belly;  upon  which  the  horses,  mad 
with  pain,  plunged  and  threw  their  riders,  and 
treading  them  under  foot  along  with  the  enemy, 
at  last  fell  down  dead  upon  both.  What  went 
hardest  ugaiust  the  Gauls  was  beat  and  thirst,  for 
tliey  had  not  been  accustomed  to  either.  And 
they  lost  most  of  their  horses  by  advancing 
furiously  against  the  enemy's  pikes. 

They  had  now  no  resource  but  to  retire  to 
their  infantry,  and  to  carry  off  young  Crasaus, 
who  was  much  wounded.  But  happening  to  see 
a  hill  of  sand  by  the  way,  they  retired  to  it;  and 
having  placed  their  horses  in  the  middle,  they 
locked  their  shields  together  all  around,  imagin- 
ing that  would  prove  the  best  defense  against  the 

*  U  i<  not  euy  to  mjt  what  Roman  name  Magabaocfani 
eoald  be  the  corrupiioa  of.  Xylander  telU  at,  he  fonad  in 
an  old  trantlatioa,  CA«i.  PloMct.  Probably  that  traaelator 
mifbt  have  tbe  aothority  of  some  manatonpt. 
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barbarilms.  It  happened,  howerrer,  quite  etSnr* 
wise.  While  they  were  upon  plain  ground,  the 
foremost  rank  alferded  soma  aiielter  to  those  be- 
hind; but  upon  an  emineDoa*  tlie  onevennesi  of 
the  ground  showed  one  above  another,  and  \hom 
behind  higher  tlian  thoee  before,  ao  tliat  there  was 
no  chance  for  any  of  them  to  eecape;  they  fell 
promiscuously,  lamenting  their  Ingtorious  fate^ 
and  the  impossibility  of  exerting  themselves  to  liw 
la:jit 

Young  Crassns  liad  with  him  two  GreelkS,  nam- 
ed Hieronymus  and  Nicomachas,  who  had  settled 
in  that  country  in  the  town  of  Carrm.     These  ad- 
vified  him  to  retire  with  them,  and  to  make  hit 
escape  to  lachne,  a  city  which  had  adopted  tbs 
Roman  interests,  and  was  at  no  great  distance.-^ 
But  lie  answered,  *'  There  was  no  death,  howevei 
dreadful,  the  fear  of  which  conld  naake  him  ieava 
so  many  brave  men  dying  for  hia  sake."    At  the 
same  time  he  deeired  them  to  save  themselves,  and 
then  embraced  and  dismissed  them.    As  hiM  own 
hand  was  transfixed  with  an  arrow,  and  he  conid 
not  use  it,  he  offered  his  side  to  Ills  arroor^bearer, 
and  ordered  him  to  strike  th«  blow.     Ceuaorimif 
is  said  to  liave  died  in  the  same  manner.    As  for 
Megabacchas,  he  dispatched  himaelf  with  his  own 
liand,  and  the  other  principal  officers  folio ved  hiM 
example.     The  rest  fell   by  the  Parthian  pikea^ 
after  they  had  defended  themseivee  gallantly  to  the 
last.    The  enemy  did  not  make  above  five  hna- 
dred  prisoners. 

When  they  had  cut  off  the  bead  of  yonng 
Craasus,  they  marched  with  it  to  his  father, 
whose  affaire  were  in  this  postare.  Al^r  he  had 
ordered  hia  son  to  charge  the  Parthians,  newt 
was  brought  him  that  they  fled  with  great  precip- 
itation, and  that  the  Romans  puraaed  them  with 
equal  vivacity.  He  perceived  also,  that  on  hit 
side  the  enemy's  operations  were  comparatively 
feeble:  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  then 
gone  after  his  son.  Hereupon  he  recovered  bit 
spirits  in  some  degree,  and  threw  his  forces  back 
to  some  higher  ground,  expecting  every  momeot 
his  son's  return  from  the  pnnuit. 

Publius  had  sent  several  messengers  to  iofonn 
hUn  of  his  danger;  but  the  first  had  fallen  io  with 
the  barbarians,  and  were  cut  in  pieces;  and  the 
last  having  escaped  with  ereat  difficulty,  told  him 
his  son  was  lost,  if  he  had  not  large  and  iramedi- 
ate  succors.  Crassns  was  so  distracted  by  diffe^ 
ent  passions  that  he  could  not  form  any  rational 
scheme.  On  the  one  hand,  he  waa  afraid  of  sm:* 
rificing  the  whole  army,  and  on  the  other,  anxiou 
for  tbe  preservation  of  his  son;  but  at  hist  he  re- 
solved to  march  to  his  assistance. 

Meantime  the  enemy  advanced  with  loud  tiiootf 
and  songs  of  victory,  which  made  tJiem  appeal 
more  terrible;  and  all  the  drums  bellowing  ag»ia 
in  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  gave  them  uoiice  of 
another  engagement  The  Parthians  coming  for- 
ward with  the  head  of  Publius  on  a  spear,  de- 
manded in  the  most  contemptuous  manner, 
whether  they  knew  the  family  and  parents  of  tbe 
young  man.  "  For,"  said  they,  •  it  it  not  p«wi- 
ble  that  so  brave  and  gallant  a  youUi  should  be  the 
son  of  Crassns,  the  greatest  dastard  and  Um 
meanest  wretch  in  the  world  " 

This  spectacle  broke  the  soirits  of  the  Romani 
more  than  all  the  calamities  they  had  met  with.— 
Instead  of  exciting  them  to  revenge,  at  mi^bl 
have  been  expectef^  it  produced  a  horror  and  tre- 
mor, which  ran  through' the  whole  army*  Nev- 
ertheless, Crassns,  on  this  melancholy  occasioii, 
behaved  with  greater  magnanimity  than  he  bta 
ever  ebown  before.  He  marched  up  and  down 
the  ranks  and  cried,  «  Romans,  this  lose  ii  aiiM 
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Tlw  foitnneB  and  i^ory  of  Rome  stand  safe  and 
andiminiahied  in  yga.  If  yon  have  any  pity  for 
me,  who  am  bereaved  of  the  beet  of  sous,  show  it 
la  your  resentment  against  the  enemy.  Put  an 
end  to  their  triumpli;  avenge  their  cruelty.  Be 
not  astonished  at  this  loss;  they  must  always 
bsTe  somethini^  to  suffer  who  aspire  to  great 
things.  Lucuiius  did  not  pull  down  Tigranes, 
nor  ocipio  Autiocbtts,  without  some  ezpeuse  of 
blood.  Our  ancestors  lost  a  thousand  ships  be- 
fore they  reduced  Sicily,  and  many  great  offi- 
een  and  generals  in  luly;  but  no  previous 
loss  prevented  their  subduing  the  conquerors, — 
For  it  was  not  by  her  good  fortune,  but  by  the  per- 
tefeiance  and  fortitude  with  which  she  combat- 
ed advenity,  that  Rome  has  risen  to  her  present 
higfat  of  power." 

Craaus,  thoa|rh  he  thus  endeavored  to  animate 
hif  troops,  did  not  find  many  to  listen  to  him  with 
pleasore.  He  was  sensible  their  depression  still 
eontinaed,  when  he  ordered  them  to  shout  for  the 
inttle;  for  their  shout  was  feeble,  languid  and  un- 
equal, while  that  of  the  barbarians  was  bold  and 
Strong.  When  the  attack  began,  the  ligJit-arroed 
earalry,  taking  the  Romans  in  flank,  galled  them 
with  their  arrows;  while  the  heavy-armed,  charg- 
big  them  in  front  with  their  pikes,  drove  them 
Isto  a  narrow  space.  Some,  indeed,  to  avoid  a 
ptiufnl  death  from  the  arrows,  advanced  with  the 
Teaolaiion  of  despair,  but  did  not  much  execution. 
All  the  advantage  they  had  was,  that  they  were 
•peedily  dispatched  by  the  large  wounds  they  re- 
ceived from  the  broad  beads  of  the  enemy's  strong 
pikes,  which  they  poshed  with  such  violence,  that 
they  often  pierced  through  two  men  at  once.* 

The  fight  continued  in  this  manner  all  day; 
and  when  the  barbarians  came  to  retire,  they 
aid,  •<  They  would  give  Grassus  one  night  to  be- 
wail his  son;  if  he  did  not  in  the  meantime  con- 
sider better,  and  rather  choose  to  go  and  surren- 
der himself  to  Arsaces,  than  be  carried."  Then 
they  sat  down  near  the  Roman  army,  and  passed 
the  night  in  great  satisfaction,  hoping  to  finish  the 
a&ir  the  next  day. 

It  was  a  melancholy  and  dreadful  night  to  the 
Romans.  They  look  no  care  to  bury  the  dead, 
nor  any  notice  of  the  wonnded,  many  of  whom 
were  expiring  in  great  agonies.  Every  roan  had 
bis  own  fate  to  deplore.  That  fate  appeared  inev- 
itable, whether  they  remained  where  they  were,  or 
llirew  themselves  in  the  night  into  that  boundless 
plain.  They  found  a  greet  objection,  too,  against 
retiring,  in  the  wounded;  who  would  retard  their 
Higbt,  if  they  attempted  to  carry  them  off,  and 
•Iwm  the  enemy  with  their  cries,  if  they  were 
left  behind. 

As  for  Craasas,  though  they  believed  him  the 
c&osa  of  all  their  miseries,  they  wanted  him  to 
make  his  appearance  and  speak  to  them.  But  he 
Md  coTered  his  head,  chosen  darkness  for  his  com- 
panion, and  stretched  himself  upon  the  ground. 
A  flad  example  to  the  vulgar  of  the  instability  of 
forlnne;  and  to  men  of  deeper  thought,  of  the 
effects  of  rashness  and  ill-placed  ambition.  Not 
contented  with  being  the  first  and  greatest 
a^oug  many  millions  of  men,  he  had  considered 
Djmself  in  a  mean  light,  because  tliere  were  two 
•bove  him. 

Octaviiia,  one  of  bis  lieutenants,  and  Casaius, 
aadeavored  to  raise  him  from  the  ground  and 
<^nsoIe  him,  but  found  that  he  gave  himself  en- 
tirely np  to  despair.    They  then,  by  their  own 


*  Tberab  notibing  inoradible  in  this,  for  it  it  fi« 
^  ^T  Um  Tactait  in  the  sans  mode  of  figbUag, 
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authority,  summoned  the  eenturioiis  and  other 
ofiicers  to  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was 
resolved  they  should  retire.  Accordingly  they 
began  to  do  so  without  sound  of  trumpet,  and 
silently  enough  at  first.  But  when  the  sick  and 
wounded  perceived  they  were  going  to  be  deserts 
ed,  their  doleful  cries  and  lamentations  filled  tiie 
whole  army  with  confusion  and  disorder.  Still 
greater  terror  seized  them  as  they  proceeded,  the 
foremost  troops  imagining  that  those  behind  were 
enemies.  They  often  missed  tlioir  way,  often 
stopped  to  put  themselves  in  some  order,  or  to 
take  some  of  tlie  wounded  off  the  beasts  of  bur- 
den, and  put  others  on.  By  these  things  they 
lost  a  great  deal  of  time;  insomuch  that  Ignatius 
only,  who  made  the  best  of  bui  way  with  three' 
hundred  horse,  arrived  at  Carne  about  midnight 
jHe  saluted  the  guards  in  Latin,  and  when  he  per^ 
jceived  they  heard  lum,  he  bade  them  go  and  tall 
Goponius,  who  commanded  there,  that  Crassua 
had  fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parlhians^— 
Then,  without  explaining  himself  farther,  or  ao* 
quainting  them  who  he  was,  he  made  off  as  fast 
as  possible  to  Zeugma;  by  which  means  he  saved 
himself  and  his  troop;  but,  at  the  same  time,  wM 
much  blamed  for  deserting  his  general. 

However,  Crassus  found  his  advantage  in  the 
hint  given  to  Coponius.  That  officer  considering 
that  die  hurry  and  confusion  with  which  the  me^ 
sage  was  delivered,  betokened  no  good,  ordered 
his  men  to  arm;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  apprisod 
that  Crassus  was  marching  that  way,  he  went  oat 
to  meet  biro,  and  conducted  his  army  into  tlie 
town. 

Though  the  Parthians  in  the  night  perceived 
the  fliglit  of  the  Romans,  they  did  not  pursve 
them;  but  at  break  of  day  they  foil  upon  thooe 
that  were  left  in  the  camp,  and  dispatched  them  to 
the  number  of  four  thousand.  The  cavalry  also 
picked  up  many  others  who  were  straggling  upon 
the  plain.  One  of  the  Roman  officers,  named 
Vargnntinus,  who  had  wandered  in  the  night 
from  tiie  main  body  with  four  cohorts,  was  found 
the  next  morning  posted  upon  a  hill.  The  barba* 
rians  surrounded  their  little  corps, and  killed  them 
all,  except  twenty  men.  These  made  their  way 
through  the  enemy,  sword  in  hand,  who  let  them 
pass,  and  they  arrived  safe  at  Carne. 

A  rumor  was  now  brought  to  Surena,  that  Cra^ 
sus,  with  the  best  of  his  officers  and  troops,  had 
escaped,  and  that  those  who  had  retired  into 
Carne,  were  only  a  mixed  multitude,  not  worth 
his  notice.  He  was  afraid,  therefore,  that  he  had 
lost  the  fruits  of  his  victory;  but  not  being  abso- 
lutely certain,  he  wanted  better  information,  in 
order  to  determine  whether  he  should  besiege 
CbrrtB,  or  pursue  Crassus  wherever  he  might 
have  fled.  For  this  purpose  he  dispatched  an  in- 
terpreter to  the  waifs,  wno  was  to  call  Crassus  or 
Cassius  in  Latin,  and  tell  them  that  Sureua  de- 
manded a  conference.  As  soon  as  the  business  of 
the  interpreter  was  made  khown  to  Crassus,  he 
accepted  the  proposal.  And  not  long  after,  cer- 
tain Arabians  arrived  from  the  same  quarter,  who 
knew  Crassus  and  Cassius  well,  having  been  In  the 
Roman  camp  before  the  battle.  These  seeing 
Cassius  upon  the  walls,  told  hijn,  "Surena  was 
ready  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  on  condi- 
tion they  would  be  upon  terms  of  friendship  with 
the  king  his  master,  and  give  up  Mesopotamia; 
for  he  thought  this  more  advantageous  to  both 
than  comiug  to  extremities."  Cassius  embraced 
the  overture,  and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place 
might  be  fixed  for  an  interview  between  Surena 
and  Crassus;  which  the  ArabianB  undertook  for^ 
and  then  rode  oC 
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Sarana,  deli^hced  td  fiDd  that  tha  Romani  were 
In  a  place  where  they  might  be  beeleffed,  led  hie 
Fkfthiani  agaiiiat  him  the  next  day.  'rheee  barba- 
rians treated  them  with  great  iuaolence,  and  told 
them,  if  they  wanted  either  peace  or  trocoi  they 
might  deliyer  up  Craaeiie  or  Cassiue  bound.  The 
Romans,  greatly  afflicted  at  finding  themselves  so 
Imposed  upon,  told  Cnissus  he  must  give  up  his 
distant  and  vain  hopes  of  succor  from  Uie  Armen- 
ians, and  resolve  upon  flight.  This  resolution 
•nght  to  have  t>een  concealed  from  all  the  iniiab- 
Itauts  of  Carres  uulil  the  moment  it  was  put  in 
execution.  But  Crassus  revealed  it  to  Audroma- 
ehus,  one  of  the  most  perfidious  among  them, 
whom  he  also  chose  for  his  guide.'  From  this 
ire  I  tor  the  Parthians  learned  every  step  that  was 
taken. 

As  it  was  not  their  custom,  nor  consequently 
very  precticable  for  them  to  fight  in  the  night, 
and  it  was  in  the  night  that  Crassus  marehed  out, 
Audromachus  contrived  that  they  might  not  be 
far  behind.  With  this  view  he  artfully  led  the 
Romans  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another, 
and  at  last  entangled  tliem  among  deep  marehes 
and  ditches,  where  it  was  difficult  to  get  either 
forward  or  backward.  There  were  severel  who 
conjectured  from  this  shifting  and  turning,  that 
Andremachns  had  some  III  design,  and  therefore 
refused  to  follow  him  any  fartlwr.  As  for  Cas- 
alus,  he  returned  to  Carre;  and  when  his  guides, 
who  were  Arabians,  advised  him  to  wait  until  the 
moon  had  passed  the  Scorpion,  he  answered,  "  I 
am  more  afreid  of  the  Sagittary.'**  Then  mak- 
ing the  best  of  his  way,  he  got  into  Assyria  with 
five  hundred  horse.  Othera  finding  faithful 
guides,  reached  the  mouutains  of  Sinnaca,  and 
were  perfectly  secure,  before  it  was  light  These, 
about  five  thousand  In  number,  were  under  the 
conduct  of  Octavius,  a  man  of  great  merit  and 
honor. 

Meantime,  day  overtook  Crassus,  while  through 
the  treachery  of  Andromachus,  he  was  wandering 
•n  bogs  and  other  im precticable  ground.  He  had 
with  him  only  four  cohorts  of  infantry,  a  very 
nnall  number  of  horse,  and  five  lictora.  At  length 
he  regained  the  road  with  much  labor  and  difli- 
enlty:  but  by  this  time  the  enemy  was  coming 
up.  He  was  not  above  twelve  furlongs  behind 
the  corps  under  Octavius.  However,  as  he  could 
not  join  him,  all  he  could  do  was  to  retire  to  a 
hill,  not  so  secure  against  cavalry  as  Sinnaca,  but 
•ituated  under  those  mountains,  and  connected 
With  them  by  a  long  ridge  which  ren  through  the 
plain.  Octavius,  therefore,  could  see  the  danger 
brassus  was  in,  and  he  immediately  ran  down 
With  a  small  band  to  his  assistance.  Upon  this, 
the  rest,  reproaching  themselves  for  staying  be- 
hind, descended  from  the  hights,  and  falling  upon 
the  Parthians,  drove  them  from  th^  hill.  Tnen 
they  took  Crassus  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
fencing  him  with  their  shields,  boldly  declared, 
that  no  Parthian  arrow  should  touch  their  general, 
while  any  df  them  were  left  alive. 

Surena  now  perceiving  that  the  Parthians  were 
less  vigorous  in  their  attacks,  and  that  if  night 
eame  on,  and  the  Romans  gained  the  monn tains, 
they  would  be  entirely  out  of^his  reach,  formed  a 
atratagem  to  get  Crassus  into  his  hands.  He  dis- 
missed some  of  his  prisoners  after  they  had  heard 
the  conversation  of  the  Parthian  soldiere,  who  had 
been  instructed  to  say,  that  the  king  did  not  want 
oerpetual  war  with  the  Romans,  but  had  rather 
euew  the  friendship  and  alliance  by  his  generous 


*  AUsdiog  to  the  Psithisa  aroheis. 


treatment  of  Craasus.     Aflar  this  awnesver,  fks 

barbarians  withdrew  from  the  combat,  and  Sareu, 
with  a  few  of  his  principcd  crfficars,  advancing 
gently  to  the  hill,  where  he  nnstrung  bia  bow, 
and  ofiering  his  hand,  invited  Cntssus  to  an  agree- 
ment. He  said,  "  The  king  had  hitherto,  contrary 
to  hia*  inclinations,  given  proofs  of  his  power,  but 
now  he  would  with  pleasure  show  his  modentioa 
and  clemency,  in  coming  to  terms  with  the  Re- 
mans, and  suffering  tliem  to  depart  in  peace." 

The  troops  received  tliis  proposal  of  Sarena 
vith  joy.  But  Crassus,  whose  erron  liad  all  beea 
uwiug  to  the  Parthian  treachery  and  deceit,  and 
thought  this  sudden  clwnge  in  their  behavior  i 
very  suspicious  ciroumstauce,  did  not  accept  the 
overture,  but  stood  deliberetio|^.  Hereupon,  the 
soldiere  raised  a  gr^t  outcry,  and  bade  him  go 
down.  Then  they  proceeded  to  insults  and  re- 
proaches, telling  him,  "  He  was  very  willing  to 
expose  Ihem  to  the  weapons  of  the  Parthians,  but 
did  not  dare  to  meet  them  himself,  when  they  had 
laid  down  tneir  arms,  and  wanted  only  a  frienaly 
conference.'* 

At  firet  he  had  recouree  to  entreaties,  and  repre- 
sented, that  if  they  would  but  hold  on t  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  they  might  in  the  night  gain 
the  mountains  and  rocks,  which  would  be  iaae- 
ceesfble  to  cavalry.     At  the  same  time  he  poioted 
to  the  way,  and  begged  tliem  not  to  forego  the 
hopes  of  safety  when  they  had  it  so  near.    But 
when  he  found  they  received   his  address  widi 
anger,  and  clashing  their  arms  in  a  menacinf 
manner,  he  was  terrified,  and  began  to  go;  oa/j 
turning  round  a  moment  to   speak    these  few 
words,  **  You,  Octavius,  and   yon.  Patrunius,  and 
all  you  Roman  offioen  that  are  here  preseni,  ue 
witnesses  of  the  necessity  I  am  under  to  take  thta 
step,  and  conscious  of  the  dishonor  and  vloleace  1 
suffer.      But  when   you  are  safe,  pray  teH  (to 
world  that  I  was  deceived  by  the  enemy,  and  not 
that  I  was  abandAned  by  my  countryme^." 

However,  Octavius  and  Patronius  wouki  not 
stay  behind;  they  descended  tlie  hill  with  him. 
His  lictora  too  would  have  followed,  but  he  sent 
them  back.  The  firet  pereons  that  met  him,  on 
the  part  of  the  barbarians,  were  two  Greeks  of 
the  half  breed.  They  dismounted  and  made  Cni 
SUB  a  low  reverence,  and  addressing  him  in  Greek, 
desired  he  would  send  some  of  his  popple  to  au 
that  Surena  and  his  company  came  unarmed,  and 
without  any  weapons  concealed  about  then 
Crassus  answered,  "  That  if  his  life  had  been  of 
any  account  with  him,  he  should  not  have  trusted 
himself  in  their  hands.*'  Nevertheless,  be  aeot 
two  brothen  of  tlte  name  of  Roscius  before  hinii 
to  inquire  upon  what  footing,  and  how  many  of 
each  side  were  to  meet  Surena  detalued  tbow 
mes8engere,and  advanced  in  pen»on  with  his  prin- 
cipal omcera  on  horseback.  "  What  is  this,"  nid 
he,  "I  behold?  A  Roman  general  on  foot,  when 
we  are  on  horseback?  "  Then  he  ordered  a  hoiw 
to  be  brought  for  him.  But  Crassus  answered, 
"  There  was  no  error  on  either  side,  since  each 
came  to  treat  after  the  manner  of  his  country." 
"Then,"  said  Surena,  "from  this  moment  there 
shell  be  peace  and  an  alliance  between  Orodes  and 
the  Romans;  but  the  treaty  must  be  signed  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Euphrates;  for  you  Romans  re- 
member your  agreements  very  ill."  Then  be 
ofiTered  him  his  hand;  and  when  Crassus  would 
have  sent  for  a  horse,  he  told  him, "  lliere  was  no 
need;  the  king  would  supply  him  with  one."  At 
the  same  time  a  horse  was  brought  with  fttrnitBie 
of  gold,  and  the  equerries  having  mounted,  Cias- 
80S  began  to  drive  him  forward.  Octavius  then 
had  hdd  on  the  bridle;  in  which  he  was  foiiovti 
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an 


Ij  PatronlitB,  a  legionary  tribune.    Afterward  the 
rest  of  the  Romans  who  attended,  endeavored  to 
atop  the  horse,  and  to  draw  off  those  who  pressed 
Qpoo  Craaaus  on  each  side.    A  scuffle  and  tumult 
ensued,  which  ended  in  blows.    Thereupon  Oc- 
tsTius  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  one  of  the  Par- 
thian grooms;    and  another  coming  behind,  Oc 
taTioa  dispatched  him.      Patrouius,  who  had  no 
arms  to  defend    hiah,  received  a  stroke  on  his 
breast-plate,  but  leaped  from  his  borae  unwounded. 
Craasujs  was  killed  by  a  Parthian  named  Pomuxie- 
thm:*  thoajch  some  say  another  dispatched  him, 
and  Pomaxethres  cut  off  his  head  and  riffht  hand. 
Iniieed,  all    these  circumstances  must  be  rather 
from  conjeclare   than  knowledge.     For  part  of 
those  who  attended  were  alain  in  attempting  to 
defend  Craasus,  and  the  rest  had  run  up  the  hill 
•a  the  &ni  alarm. 

After  Ihia,  the  Parthiana  went  and  addreaaed 
tbemarlves  to  the  troops  at  the  top.  They  told 
them,  Craaaas  had  met  with  the  reward  his  injus- 
tice deserred;  bnt,  as  for  them,  Sure na  desired 
they  would  come  down  boldly,  for  they  had  no- 
thing to  fear.  Upon  this  promise  some  went 
down  and  aarrendered  themselves.  Others  at- 
tempted to  get  off  in  the  night;  but  very  few  of 
those  eacaped.  The  rest  were  hunted  by  the 
Arabians,  and  either  taken  or  put  to  the  sword. 
It  is  said,  that  in  all  there  were  twenty  thouaand 
killed,  and  ten  thousand  made  prisoners. 

Sarena  sent  the  head  and  hand  to  Orodes  in 
Armenia;  notwithstanding  which  he  ordered  his 
messengers  to  give  it  out  at  Seleueia,  that  he  was 
bringing  Craasus  alive.    Pursuant  to  this  report, 
he  prepared  a  kind  of  mock  proceasion,  which,  by 
way  Af  ridicule,  he  called  triumph.    Cains  Pacia- 
aas,  who  of  aJl   the  prisoners,  most  resembled 
Crassna,  was  dreaaed  in  a  rich  robe  in  tlie  Par^ 
thian  fuhlon,  and  inatrncted  to  answer  to  the 
name  of  Crasana  and  title  of  geneni.    Thus  ac- 
coatered,  he  marched  on  horsebuck  at  the  head  of 
the  Romana.    Before  him  marched  the  trumpeta 
and  lietoia,  mounted  upon  camels.     Upon   the 
rods  were  asspended  empty  parses,  and,  on  the 
auB,  heads  of  the  Romans  newly  cut  off.    Behind 
came  the  Seleucian  courteaans  with  music,  sing- 
ing scurrilous  and  Carck:al  songs  upon  the  effem- 
inacy and  cowardice  of  Crassua 

These  things  were  to  amuse  the  populace.  But 
alter  tlie  farce  was  over,  Surena  assembled  tlie 
senate  of  Seleueia,  and  nrodaced  the  obscene 
books  of  Ariatidee,  called  MUesiaa.  Nor  was 
tfaii  a  groundless  invention  to  blacken  the  Ro- 
mana For  the  books  being  really  found  in  the 
bagfage  of  Rustius,f  gave  Surena  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  say  many  aharp  and  satirical  things 
of  the  Romana,  who,  even  in  the  time  of  war, 
eoaM  not  refrain  from  auch  libidiaoua  actions 
and  abominable  hooka 

This  scene  put  the  Selencians  in  mind  of  the 
«iae  lemark  of  i&op.  They  saw  Surena  had  put 
the  Milesian  obecenitiea  in  the  forepart  of  the 
valKand  behind  they  beheld  a  Parthian  Sybaris,^ 
with  a  long  train  of  carriages  full  of  harlots;  In- 
•omach  that  his  army  resembled  the  serpents 
«tlMse|(s2tf.  Fierce  and  formidable  in  its  head, 
It  presented  nothing  bnt  pikes,  artillery,  and  war 
hones;  while  the  tail  ridiculously  enough  exhi- 
bited prostitutes,  musical  instruments,  and  nights 
^nt  in  singing  and  riot  with  those  women. 


*  AmiAa  can*  him  Maxsthiss,  and  in  aome  eopiea  of 
fstirch  tw  is  called  Axathrea. 
t  One  «f  the  Bodleian  naavteripta  bat  it  Roaelai. 
t  Hrbvis  wma  a  Iowa  ia  Laeaaia,  faaioaa  Son  iu  lasaiy 


Rustlus  undoubtedly  was  to  blama;  oat  it  was  aa 
impudent  thing  In  the  Parthiana  to  cenaore  ths 
MtU9iae$,  when  many  of  the  Arsacide  who  filled 
the  throne  were  sons  of  Milesian  or  Ionian  coor- 
tesaus. 

During  these  transactiona,  Orodes  was  recon* 
cOed  to  Artavasdes  the  Armenian,  and  had  agreed 
to  a  marriage  botweeu  that  prince*s  sister  and-hto 
sou  Pacorua  On  thia  occasion  they  freely  went 
to  each  otJier's  entertainments,  in  which  many  of 
tlie  Greek  tragedies  were  presented.  For  Orodea 
was  not  unversed  in  the  Grecian  literature;  and 
Artavasdes  had  written  tragedies  himself,  as  well 
as  orations  and  histories,  some  of  which  are  stilt 
extant.  In  one  of  these  entertainments,  while 
they  were  yet  at  table,  the  head  of  Craasus  waa 
brought  to  the  door.  Jason,  a  tragedian  of  ths 
city  of  Tralles,  was  rehearaing  the  Baccha  of 
Euripides,  and  the  tragical  adventures  of  Peuthena 
and  Agave.  All  the  company  were  expressing 
their  admiration  of  the  pieces,  when  Sillaces,  en* 
tering  the  spartment,  prostrated  himself  before 
the  king,  and  laid  tho  head  of  Craasus  at  his  feoL 
The  Parthiana  welcomod  it  with  acclamationa  of 
joy,  and  the  attendanta,  by  the  king's  order« 
placed  Sillacea  at  the  table.  Hereupon,  Jasoa 
gave  one  of  the  actors  the  habit  of  Pentheus,  la 
which  he  had  appeared,  and  putting  on  that  of 
Agave,  with  the  frantic  air  and  all  the  enthusiaaa 
of  a  Bacchanal,  sung  that  part,  whore  Agave  pre* 
sents  the  head  of  rentheua  upon  her  thyrBal^ 
fancying  it  to  be  tliat  of  a  young  lion-^ 

Woll  are  ow  loilt  repaid:  Oa  jrosdsr  meaataia 
Wo  piorood  the  lordly  savage. 

Finding  the  company  extremely  delighted^  ha 
went  i 


The  Ckanu  asks,  "Who  gave  tho  gloria*  blowf 
*  JtrgaM  aaawoti,  *'MIbo,  mine  it  tbo  prise.** 

PomaxKthrea,  who  waa  aitting  at  the  table,  upoa 
hearing  thia,  atarted  up,  and  would  have  taken  the 
head  from  Jason,  inaistiug  that  that  part  belongod 
to  him,  and  not  to  the  actor.  The  king,  highly 
diverted,  made  Pomaxapthrea  the  presents  usual 
on  such  occasions,  and  rewarded  Jaaon  with  a 
talent.  The  expedition  of  Craasus  was  a  real 
tragedy,  and  such  was  the  eapordium,*  or  fares 
after  it 

However,  the  Divine  Justice  punished  Orodas 
for  his  cruelty,  and  Surena  for  his  perjury.  Ol>o- 
des,  envying  the  glory  Surena  had  acquired,  put 
him  to  death  soon  after.  And  that  prince,  having 
lost  his  son  Pacorus  in  a  battle  with  the  Romania 
fell  into  a  languishing  disorder  which  turned  to  a 
dropsy.  His  second  son  Phraates  took  the  oppor* 
tnnity  to  give  him  aconite.  But  finding  the  poi- 
son worked  only  upon  the  watery  humor,  and 
was  carrying  off  the  diseaae  with  it,  he  took  a 
shorter  method^  and  strangled  him  with  his  owa 
hands.t 


*  Exordiaa,  ia  iU  origiaal  sonie,  lignifiod  tho  oaraTol. 
ing  of  tho  plot,  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  and  it  rotaia- 
od  that  lonto  among  tho  Greeki.  Bnt  when  tlio  Seeiass 
b^gan  to  act  their  light  satirical  pieces  (of  which  thej  had 
always  been  very  fond)  after  their  tragedies,  they  applied 
the  term  to  those  pieces. 

t  There  have  been  more  execrable  characters,  bat  theia 
is  not,  perhept,  in  the  history  of  manliind,  one  more  ooa- 
temptible  than  that  of  Crassnt.  His  nl'mg  passion  was  the 
most  sordid  Inst  of  wealth,  and  the  whole  of  his  condacU 
political,  popular,  and  military,  was  sabservient  to  this.  If 
at  any  time  he  gaTo  into  pobiic  mnnificenee,  it  was  witk 
him  no  more  than  a  species  of  commerce.  By  thns  treating 
the  people,  he  was  laying  ont  his  money  in  the  purchase  or 
provinces.  When  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  the  transports  ha 
discovered  sprang  not  from  the  great  ambition  of  eany- 
ittg  the  Roman  eagles  over  the  east:  they  were  aothiag 
more  than  the  Joy  of  a  miser,  when  he  stombles  open  a  hi£ 
doatreasare.    Dasslod  with  Che  pitspeot  of  Barbariea  toH 
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NICIAS  AND  CRASSUS  COMPARED. 


One  of  the  first  things  that  occun  In  this  com- 
parison is,  that  Nicios  gained  his  wealth  in  a  less 
ezceptiouabls  manner  than  Crassas.  Tlie  work- 
ing of  mines,  \ndeed,  does  not  seem  very  snitable 
to  a  man  of  Nicias's  character,  where  tiie  persons 
•mployed  are  commonly  malefactors  or  barbarians, 
some  of  which  work  in  fetters,  until  the  damps 
•nd  anwholesome  air  put  an  end  to  their  being. — 
But  it  is  comparatively  an  honorable  pursuit, 
when  put  In  parallel  with  getting  an  estate  by  the 
tonfiscations  of  Sylla,  or  by  buying  houses  in  the 
midst  of  fires.  Yet  Crassus  dealt  as  openly  in 
thoBd  things  as  he  did  in  agricultura  and  usury. 
As  to  the  other  mattera  which  he  was  censured 
for,  and  which  be  denied,  namely,  his  making 
money  of  his  vote  in  the  senate,  his  extorting  it 
from  the  allies,  his  overreaching  silly  women  by 
flattery,  and  his  undertaking  the  defense  of  ill 
men;  nothing  like  these  things  was  ever  imputed 
Vy  Slander  herself  to  Nicias.  As  to  his  Wasting 
his  money  upon  those  who  made  a  trade  of  im- 
peachments to  prevent  their  doing  him  any  harm, 
It  was  a  circumstance  which  exposed  him  to  ridi- 
cule; and  unworthy,  perhaps,  of  the  charactera  of 
Pericles  and  Aristides ;  but  necessary  foi^  him, 
who  had  a  timidity  in  his  nature.  It  was  a  tiling 
which  Lycnrgns  the  orator  afterward  made  a 
merit  of  to  the  people:  when  censured  for  having 
hought  off  one  of  these  trading  informers,  **  I  re- 
joice,** said  he,  "that  after  being  so  long  employ- 
ed in  the  administration,  I  am  discovered  to  have 
given  money,  and  not  taken  it." 

As  to  their  expenses,  Nicias  appeara  to  have 
been  more  public  spirited  in  his.  His  offerings 
to  the  gods,  and  the  games  and  tragedies  with 
which  he  entertained  the  people,  were  so  many 
proofs  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  It  is 
true,  all  that  Nicias  laid  out  in  this  manner,  and, 
indeed,  his  whole  estate,  amounted  only  to  a  small 
part  of  what  Crassus  expended  at  once,  in  enter- 
taining BO  many  myriads  of  men,  and  supplying 
them  with  bread  afterward.  But  it  would  be  very 
strange  to  me,  if  there  should  be  any  one  who 
does  not  perceive  that  this  vide  is  nothing  but  an 
inequaliiy  and  Inconsistency  of  character;  parti- 
enlarly  when  he  sees  men  laying  out  that  money 
in  an  honorable  manner,  which  they  iiave  got  dis- 
honorably.   So  much  with  regard  to  their  riches. 

If  we  consider  their  behavior  in  the  admiuistra- 
tton,  we  shall  not  find  in  Nicias  any  instance  of 
eunning,  injustice,  violence,  or  effrontery.  On 
tiie  contrary,  he  suffered  Alcibiades  to  impose 


bs  pasp«d  with  •agsmeai  ■.  command  for  which  he  had  no 
advqaate  capacity.  We  find  him  embarrasiad  by  the  slight. 
•ft  difficalties  in  hit  military  operations;  and,  when  bis  ob- 
•tinacy  woold  permit  him,  takins  his  measures  from  the  ad- 
vice of  bis  lientenanu.  We  look  with  indignation  on  the 
Roman  squadrons  standing,  b^  his  dispositions,  as  a  mark 
for  the  Parthian  archers,  and  incapable  of  acting  either  on 
tb«  offensive  or  defensive.  The  Romans  could  not  be  ig- 
'  Borant  of  the  Parthian  method  of  attacking  and  retreating, 
when  they  had  before  spent  so  much  time  in  Armenia. 
The  fame  of  their  cavalry  could  not  be  unknown  in  a  conn* 
try  where  it  was  so  much  dreaded.  It  was,  therefore,  the 
first  business  of  the  Roman  general  to  avoid  those  coun« 
tries  which  mirht  give  them  any  advantage  in  the  eques- 
trian  action.  But  the  hot  tcent  of  eastern  treasure  made 
him  s  du{ie  even  to  the  policy  of  the  barbarians,  and  to 
arrive  at  Uiia  the  nMkrest  way,  ha  ■ocrificed  the  lives  of 
thirty  thoasand  Romuu. 


upon  him,  and  he  was  modest  or  rather  tSraU  la 
his  applications  to  the  people.  Whereas  Crassoa, 
in  turning  from  his  friends  to  his  enemies,  and 
back  again  if  his  interest  required  it,  is  justly  ac- 
cused of  an  illiberal  duplicity.  Nor  could  he  deny 
that  he  used  violence  to  attain  the  consnlsfoip, 
when  he  hired  ruifians  to  lay  their  hands  upoa 
Cato  and  Domitius.  In  the  assembly  that  was 
hela  for  the  allotment  of  the  provinces,  many  were 
wounded,  and  four  citizens  killed.  Nay,  CfrBssas 
himself  struck  a  senator,  named  Locins  Annalia% 
who  opposed  his  measures,  upon  the  face  with  bis 
fist  (a  circumstance  which  escaped  us  in  his 
Life),  and  drove  him  out  of  the  Jorum  covered 
with  blood. 

But  if  Crassus  was  too  violent  and  tyrannical 
in  his  proceedings,  Nicias  was  as  mnch  too  timid 
His  poltroonery  and  mean  submission  to  tlte  most 
abandoned  persons  in  the  state  deserve  the  greatest 
reproach.    Beside,  Crassus  showed  some  magnani- 
mity and  dignity  of  sentiment,  in  contending,  not 
with  such  wretches  as  Cleon  and  HyperboJus,  bat 
with  the  glory  of  Cssar  and  the  three  trinmphs 
of  Pompey.    in  fact,  he  maintained  the  dispnte 
well  with  them  for  power,  and  in  the  high  booor 
of  the  censorehip  he  was  even  beyond  Pompey. 
For  he  who  wants  to  stand  at  the  helm,  shonld 
not  consider  what  may  expose  him  u*  t^nvy,  bol 
what  is  great  and  glorious,  and  may  by  its  1  osier, 
force  envy  to  sneak  behind.    Bat  if  security  and 
repose  are  to  be  consulted  above  all  things;  if  yoi 
are  afraid  of  Alcibiades  upon  the  rosfrvsi,  of  tbs 
Lacedeemonians  at  Pylos,  and   of   Perdiceaa  in 
Thrace,   then,  surely,   Nicias,   Athens    is  wid$ 
enough  to  aflx>rd  you  a  corner  to  retire  to,  where 
you  may  weave  yourself  the  soft  crown  of  traa- 
quill ity,  as  some  of  the  philosophera  express  it 
The  love  Nicias  had   for  peace  was,  indeed,  a 
divine  attachment,  and  his  endeavors,  during  hit 
whole  administration,  to  put  an  end  to  the  wai, 
were  worthy  of  the  Grecian  humanity.    This  sloae 
places  him  in  so  honorable  a  light,  that  CrsMai 
could  not  have  been  compared  with  him,  though 
be  had  made  the  Caspian  sea  or  the  Indian  ocean 
the  boundary  of  tho  lioman  empire. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  commonwealth  which  ze- 
tains  any  sentiments  of  virtue,  he  Who  has  the 
lead  should  not  giVe  place  for  a  moment  to  per- 
sons of  no  principle;  he  should  intrust  no  ebaijpB 
with  those  who  waiit  capacity,  nor  place  aav  eoo- 
fidence  in  those  who  want  honor.  And  Kiciaa 
certainly  did  this  in  raising  Cleon  to  the  command 
of  the  army,  a  man  whe  had  nothing  to  recom- 
mend him  but  his  impudence  and  his  bawliog  in 
the  rostrum.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  com- 
mend Crassus  for  advancing  to  action,  in  the  war 
with  Spartacus,  with  more  expedition  than  pru- 
dence; though  his  ambition  had  this  excase,  that 
he  was  afraid  Pompey  would  come  and  snatch  hia 
laurels  from  him,  as  Mummius  had  done  from 
Metellus  at  Corinth.  But  the  conduct  of  Nicias 
was  very  absurd  and  mean-spirited.  He  wooid 
not  give  up  to  his  enemy  the  honor  and  trust  of 
commander-iu*chief  while  he  could  execute  that 
charge  with  ease,  and  had  good  hopes  of  succeai; 
but  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  attended  with  great  diU' 
ger,  he  was  wilUnff  to  secure  hhnself,  tboagh  ha 
I  exposed  the  public l)y  it    It  was  not  thus  Thsou^ 
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I  bebtved  tn  the  Persian  war.    To  prevent 
Che  advanoement  of  a  man  to  the  command  who 
had  neither  capacity  nor  principle,  which  he  knew 
must  have  been  tlie  ruin  of  his  country,  he  pre- 
vailed with  him  by  a  sam  of  money  to  give  up  his 
pretensions.    And  Cato  stood  for  the  triboneship, 
when  lie  saw  it  would  involve  him  In  the  greatest 
trouble  and  danger. '  On  the  contrary,  Nicias  was 
willing  eoough  to  be  general,  when  he  had  only 
to  go  against  Minoa,  Cythera,  or  the  poor  Melians, 
iKit  if  there  was  occasion  to  fight  with  the  Lace- 
daemonians, he  put  off  his  armor,  and  intrusted 
the  shipe,  the  men,  the  warlike  stores,  lu  short  the 
.entire  direction  of  a  war  which  required  the  most 
GODsammate  prvdence  and  experience,  to  the  igno- 
ntDCe  and  rashness  ofCleon,  in  which  he  was  not 
only  onjnst  to  himself  and  his  own  honor,  bat  to 
the  welfare  and  safety  of  his  country.     This  made 
the  Athenians  send  him  afterward,  contrary  to  his 
iBcliiietion,  against  Syracuse.     They  thought  it 
was  not  a  conviction  of  the  improbability  of  sue- 
eess,  but  a  regard  to  his  own  ease  and  a  want  of 
spirit,  which  made  him  willing  to  deprive  them 
o£  the  conqoest  of  Sicily. 

There  is,  however,  this  great  proof  of  his  Inte- 
grity, that  though  he  was  perpetually  against  war, 
and  aJways  declined  the  command,  yet  they  failed 
act  to  appoint  him  to  it  as  the  ablest  and  best 
general  they  had.  But  Crassus,  though  he  was 
Mrever  aiming  at  snch  a  charge,  never  gained  one 
except  in  the  war  with  the  glddiators;  and  that 
only  liecanse  Pompey,  Metellus,  and  both  the 
Lucoilttoes  were  absent.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable, because  Crassas  was  arrived  at  a  high 
degree  of  authority  and  power.  But,  it  seems,  hia 
best  friends  thought  him  (as  the  comic  poet  ez- 

[a  all  tradM  iktU'd  ezecpt  lb«  trmd*  of  war. 

However,  this  knowledge  of  his  talents  availed 
the  Romans  bnt  little;  his  ambition  never  let  them 
rest,  antil  they  assigrned  him  a  province.  The 
Atfaieninns  employed  Nicias  against  his  inclina- 
tion; and  it  was  against  the  inclination  of  the 
Romans  that  Crassus  led  tliem  out  Crassus  in- 
volved his  country  in  mlsfor|unes;  bnt  the  mis- 
fortnnes  of  Nicias  were  owing  to  his  country. 

Nevertheless,  In  this  respect,  it  is  easier  to  com- 
mend Nicias  than  to  blame  Crassus.  The  capacity 
and  skill  of  the  former  as  a  general  kept  him  from 
being  drawn  away  with  the  vain  hopes  of  his 
countrymen,  and  he  declared,  from  the  first,  that 
Sicily  could  not  be  conquered:  the  latter  called 
oat  the  Romans  to*  the  Parthian  war,  as  an  easy 
undertakings.  In  this  he  found  himself  sadly  de- 
ceived; yet  his  aim  was  great  While  Cssar  was 
snbdnlDg  tiie  west,  the  Uanls,  the  Germans,  and 
Britain,  he  attempted  to  penetrate  the  Indian 
ocean  on  the  east,  and  to  conquer  all  Asia;  things 
which  Pompey  and  Lucullos  would  have  effected 
if  they  hacT  l>een  able.    But  though  they  were 


both  engaged  In  the  same  designs,  and  made  tlie 
same  attempts  with  Crassus,  their  characters  stood 
nnimpeached  both  as  to  moderation  and  probity. 
If  Crassus  was  opposed  by  one  of  the  tribunes  la 
his  Parthian  expedition,  rompey  was  opposed  by 
the  senate  when  he  got  Asia  for  his  province 
And  when  Cnsar  had  routed  three  hundred  thou 
sand  Germans,  Cato  voted  that  he  should  be  gives 
up  to  that  injured  people,  to  atone  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  peace.  But  the  Roman  people,  paying 
no  regard  to  Cato,  ordered  a  thanksgiving  to'  the 
gods,  for  fifteen  days,  and  thought  themselves 
happy  in  the  advantage  gained.  In  what  raptures 
then  would  they  have  been,  and  for  how  many 
days  would  they  have  offered  sacrifices,  if  Crassus 
could  have  sent  them  an  account  from  Babylon* 
that  he  was  victorious;*  and  if  he  had  proceeded 
from  thence  through  Media,  Persia,  Hyrcanla« 
Susa,  and  Bactria,  and  reduced  them  to  the  form 
of  Roman  provinces.  For,  according  to  Euri- 
pides, if  justice  must  be  violated,  and  men  cannot 
sit  down  quiet  and  contented  with  their  present 
posses^louft,  it  should  not  be  for  taking  the  small 
town  of  Scandia,  or  razing  such  a  castle  as  Mende; 
nor  yet  for  going  in  chase  of  the  fugitive  Egiuetas, 
who,  like  birds,  have  retired  to  another  country: 
ttie  price  of  Injustice  should  be  high:  so  sirred  a 
thing  as  right  should  not  be  invaded  for  a  tnfling 
consideration,  for  that  would  be  treating  it  with 
contempt  indeed.  In  fact,  they  who  commend 
Alexander's  expedition,  and  decry  that  of  Crassoii 
judge  of  actions  only  by  the  event 

As  to  their  military  i)erformances,  several  of 
Nicias's  are  very  consideVable.  He  gained  many 
battles,  and  was  very  near  taking  Syracuse.  Nor 
were  all  his  miscarriages  so  many  errors;  but  they 
were  to  be  imputed  partly  to  his  ill  health,  and 
partly  to  the  envy  of  his  countrymen  at  home.  Oa 
the  oUier  hand,  Crassus  committed  so  many  errora» 
that  Fortune  had  no  opportunity  to  show  him  any 
favor;  wherefore  we  need  not  so  much  wonder, 
that  the  Parthian  power  got  the  better  of  his  in- 
capacity, as  that  his  incapacity  prevailed  over  tiia 
good  fortune  of  Rome. 

As  one  of  them  paid  the  greatest  attention  ta 
divination,  and  the  other  entirely  disregarded  It,  and 
yet  both  perished  alike,  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  observation  of  omens  is  a  salutary  thing  or 
not  Nevertheless,  to  err  on  the  side  of  religion, 
out  of  regard  to  auclent  and  received  opinions,  la 
a  more  pardonable  thing  than  to  err  through  ob- 
stinacy and  presumption. 

Crassus,  however,  was  not  so  reproachable  ia 
his  exit  He  did  not  surrender  himself,  or  submit 
to  be  bound,  nor  was  ho  deluded  with  vain  hopes; 
but  in  yielding  to  the  instances  of  his  friends  ha 
met  his  fute,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  and 
injustice  of  the  barbarians.  Whereas  Nicias,  from 
a  mean  and  unmanly  fondness  for  life,  put  hin»- 
self  lu  the  enemy's  hands,  bv  which  means  ha 
came  to  a  baser  and  more  dishonorable  end. 
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It  U  not  at  all  aatonlsliinfr  that  Fortune,  in  the 
Tariety  of  her  niMionfi  through  a  course  of  num- 
berlen  agea,  happens  often  to  hit  upon  the  aame 

r»iiit,  and  to  produce  events  perfectly  similar, 
or,  if  the  number  of  events  be  infinite,  Fortune 
nay  easily  furnish  herself  with  parallels  in  such 
abundunoe  of  matter;  if  their  number  be  limited, 
there  must  necessarily  be  a  return  of  the  same  oc- 
eurrences,  when  the  whole  is  run  through. 

Some  there  are  who  take  a  pleasure  in  collecting 
those  accidenU  and  adventures  they  have  met 
with  in  history  or  conversation,  which  have  such 
•  characteristical  lilieness,  as  to  appear  the  effects 
of  reason  and  foresight.  For  example,  tliere  were 
two  eminent  persons  of  the  namo  of  Attis,*  the 
one  a  Syrian,  the  other  an  Arcsdiau,  who  were 
both  4illed  by  a  boar.  There  were  two  Acteons, 
one  of  which  was  torn  in  pieces  by  his  dogs,  and 
the  other  by  his  lovcrs.f  Of  the  two  Sciptos,  one 
conquered  Carthage,  and  Uie  otlier  demolished  it. 
Troy  was  talien  three  times;  the  first  time  by 
Hercules,  on  account  of  Laomedou's  horses; 
the  second  time  by  Agamemnon,  through  means 
of  the  wooden  horse,^  the  tliird  by  Chartdemus, 
a  horse  happening  to  stand  in  the  way,  and  hin- 
dering the  Trojuns  from  shutting  the  gates  so 
quickly  as  they  should  have  done.  There  are  two 
cities  that  bear  the  namea  of  the  most  odoriferous 
olants,  lot^  and  Smyrna,  VhUt,  and  Myrrhs  and 
Horner  is  said  to  have  b^'cu  born  in  the  one,  and  to 
have  ilied  in  the  other.  To  these  Instances  we  may 
add,  that  some  of  the  generals  who  have  been  the 
greatest  warriors,  and  Imve  exerted  their  capacity  for 
stratagem  in  the  most  successful  manner,  have 
had  but  one  eye;  I  mean  Philip,  Antlgonus,  Han- 
nibal, and  Sertorius,  whose  life  we  are  now  going 
to  write.  A  man  whose  conduct,  with  respect  to 
women,  was  preferable  to  that  of  Philip,  who  was 
more  faithful  to  his  friends  tlian  Antigonns,  and 
more  humane  to  his  enemies  than  Hannibal ;  but, 
though  he  was  inferior  to  none  of  them  in  capacity, 
he  fell  short  of  them  all  in  success.  Fortune,  in- 
deed, was  ever  more  cruel  to  him  than  his  most  in- 
veterate and  avowed  enemies;  yet  he  showed  him- 
•elf  a  match  for  Metellus  in  experience,  for  Pom- 
pey  in  noble  daring,  for  Sylla  in  his  victories,  nay, 
for  the  whole  Roman  people  in  power;  and  was 
all  the  while  an  exile  and  a  sojourner  among  bar- 
barians. 

*  PavtaniM,  ia  hh  Aehaicc,  ncntioa*  one  Attit,  or  AttM 
th*  Mm  ofCalana  the  Phrygian, who  introdacod  tho  worship  of 
the  mother  of  th«  irodi,  anonr  tho  Ljdiant.  H«  wat  himself 
aader  a  natvral  incapaoitj ornavinf  ehildren,  and,  therefore, 
be  mifht  poasiblj  be  the  first  who  proposed  that  all  the 
priests  of  that  goddess  shonld  be  eunuchs.  Pansnnias  adds, 
tiiat  Japiter,  displeased  at  his  being  so|rreat  a  favorite  with 
ker,  sent  a  boar  which  ravaged  the  fields  and  slew  Attis, 
as  w«ll  as  many  of  the  Lydiana.  We  know  nothing  of  any 
Other  Attis. 

t  Acteon,  the  son  of  Aristeans,  was  torn  in  pieces  by 
his  own  dogs;  and  Acteon,  the  son  of  Melis«nt,  bv  the  Bae- 
Shiada.    Bee  the  Scholiast  npon  Apoltonias,  Book  iv. 

t  These  are  all  wooden  instances  of  events  being  under 
Che  guidance  of  an  intelligent  being.  Nay,  they  are  such 
pDerilities  as  Timaus  himself  scarce  ever  gave  into. 

f  Some  suppose  los  to  have  been  aa  island  rather  than  a 
town.  But  il^it  was  an  island,  there  might  be  a  town  In  it 
•f  the  tame  name,  which  was  oilea  the  caae  ia  the  Gre^ 


The  Grecian  general  who,  we  think,  mom,  n»- 
aembles  him,  Is  Eumenes  of  Cardia.*  BotB  oi 
them  excelled  in  point  of  generalship,  in  all  tlia 
art  of  stratagem,  as  well  as  courage.  Both  were 
banished  their  own  countries,  and  cooimanded 
armies  in  others.  And  both  had  to  contend  with 
Fortune,  who  persecuted  them  bo  violently,  tliat 
at  last  they  were  assassinated  through  the  treachery 
of  those  very  persona  whom  they  had  often  led  to 
victory. 

Quintus  Sertorius  was  of  a  reepeetable  family 
in  the  town  of  Nursia,  and  country  of  the  Sabine& 
Having  lost  his  father  when  a  cliild,  he  had  a  libe- 
ral education  given  him  by  bis  mother,  whom  oi 
that  account  he  always  loved  with  the  greatest 
tenderness.  Her  name  was  Rhea.  He  was  suffi- 
ciently qualified  to  speak  in  a  court  of  justice; 
and  by  his  abilities  that  way  gained  some  interest 
when  but  a  youth,  in  Rome  itself.  But  his  greater 
talents  for  the  camp,  and  his  sacceoa  as  a  goldhr, 
turned  his  ambition  into  that  chanuel. 

He   made    his   first  campaign    under   Cepio,f 

when  the  Cimbri  and  Teutonea  brolce  into  Gaot 

The  Romans  fought  a  batde,  in  which  their  behar 

vior  was  but  indifierent,  and  they    were  put   to 

the    root      On  this  occasion  Sertorios  lost  hif 

I  horse,  and  received  many  wounds  himself,  yet  ho 

swam  the  river  Rhono,  armed  as  he  was  with  his 

1  breastplate  and  shield,  in  spite  of  the  violence  of 

'  the  torrent     Such  was  his  strength  of  h^dy,  and 

I  so  much  luid  lie  improved  that  strength  by  exer- 

'  else. 

The  aame  enemy  came  on  a  aeeond  time,  witb 
such  prodigious  numbers,  and  such  dreadful  me- 
naces, that  it  was  difficult  to  pravaii  with  a  Ro- 
man to  keep  his  post,  or  to  obey  his  general.    Ms- 
rius  had  then  the  command,  and  Sertorius  offered 
his  services   to  go  as  a  spy,  and  bring  him  aa 
1  account  of  the  enemy.    For  this  purpose  Iw  took 
I  a  Gaulish  habit,  and  having  learned  as  much  of 
the  language  as  might  sufli^  for  common  addncs, 
,  he  mingled  with  the  barbariana.  When  he  hadseea 
i  and  heard  enough  to  let  him  into  the  mesnirci 
they  were  taking,  he  returned  to  Marius,  who 
honored  him  with  the  established  rewards  of  rafor; 
and,  during  that  whole  war,  he  gave  such  proofs 
of  his  courage  and  capacity,  as  raised  him  to  dls* 
tinction,  and  perfectly  gained  him  the  eonfidsncs 
of  his  general. 

After  the  war  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teotone^ 
he  was  seut  as  a  legionary  tribune  under  Didias,  lii(s 
Spniu,  and  took  up  iiis  winter  quarters  in  Casts* 
lo,t  a  city  of  the  Celtiberians.  The  soldiers  liv- 
ing in  great  plenty,  behaved  in  an  insolent  ssd 
disorderly  manner,  and  commonly  drank  to  iutox- 
icuLion.  Tlie  barbarians,  seeing  this,  held  them 
in  contempt;  and  one  night  having  got  assistsoes 


*  IntheThracianCheiiiOBeaBS. 

t  In  the  printed  text  it  is  Seipio;  hnt  twe  nai 
give  us  Ctfpfo.  And  it  ceitainlv  was  Q.  Servilias  C«|M*, 
who,  with  the  consal  Cn.  Mailns,  was  defeated  bj  ^ 
Cimbri  in  the  fourth  jear  of  the  hnadred  and  sishr-^ifM 
Olympiad,  a  hnadred  and  thrseyeara  before  the  Chrisliii 
era. 

t  A  towa  af  New  CaatUe,  on  the  osafiass  af  Aadaluls. 
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fram  their  nelghbon  tlM  Gyriwaniaas,*  tbay  enter- 
ed the  hoaaes   wbera  thoy  were  quartered,  and 
pnt  lh*ni   to    the  sword.    Serleriut,  with  a  few 
mere,  having  foand  Boeana  to  eeeape,  Ballied  ont 
and  coil«cted  all  that  be  had  got  oat  of  the  hands 
of  Ihe  barbarians.    Then  he  marched  round  the 
town,  and  6iuiiug  tlie  gate  opeu  et  which  the  Gy- 
rU'd&uiaus  Juid  been  privatdy  admitted,  he  entered; 
bat  iooIl  <Mre  not  to  commit  the  SHiiie  error  they 
had  doue.     He  placed  a  guard  there,  made  himaelf 
master  of  all  the  quarters  of  the  town,  and  slew  all 
the  iubabitanta  who  were  able  to  bear  armn.     After 
thi4  ezecutiou*  he  ordered  bis  soldiers  to  lay  aside 
their  own  arms  and  clothes,  and  take  those  of  the 
bsrbanaua,  and  to  follow  iiim  iu  that  form  to  the 
cily  of  tiie  Gyris^oeuiaus.    The  people,  deceived 
by  the    suiu  of  aniior  and  habits  they  were  ac- 
quainted with,  opened  their  gates  and  sallied  forth, 
lo  expectation  of  meeting  their  frieuds  aud  fellow* 
citizeus  iu  all  the  joy  of  success.     The  cousequeuce 
of  whieb  was,  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  were 
cat  iu  pieces  at  the  g^tes;  the  rest  surrendered, 
and  were  sold  as  slaves.  <* 

By  this  maneuver,  the  name  of  Sertorius  be- 
came fiunous  iu  Spain;  and  upon  his  return  to 
Rome,  he  was  appointed  questor  iu  the  Cisulpine 
Guu\.  Tiiat  appointment  was  a  very  seasonable 
one:  for  the  Marian  war.soou  breaking  out,  and 
Sertorius  being  employed  to  levy  troops  aud  to 
]»TQvuie  arms,  lie  proceeded  in  that  coramJHsion 
with  such  expedition  and  activity,  that,  while  the 
effirininacy  and  supinenesa  were  spreading  among 
the  rtfst  of  Uie  Roman  youth,  he  was  considered 
tt  a  man  of  spirit  aud  enterprise. 

Nor  did  his  martial  iutrepitiity  abate,  when  he 
arrived  at  the  degree  of  general.  His  personal  ex- 
ploiU  were  sUll  great,  and  he  faced  danger  iu  the 
most  fearless  manner;  inconsequence  of  which  he 
bad  one  of  his  eyes  struck  out.  This,  however, 
be  si  ways  gloried  In.  He  said  others  did  not  al 
ways  carry  about  with  them  tlie  honorable  badges 
«I  their  valor,  but  sometimes  laid  aside  their 
ehaius,  their  truncheons,  and  coronets;  while  he 
Aari  perpetually  the  evidenoes  of  his  bravery  about 
him,  aud  those  who  saw  his  misfortune,  at  the 
■sffle  time  beheld  his  courage.  The  people,  too, 
treated  him  with  the  highest  respect  When  he 
tDt«ied  the  theater,  they  received  him  with  the 
loudest  plaudits  and  acclamations,  an  honor  which 
officers  distinguished  for  their  age  and  achieve- 
ments  did  uot  easily  obtain. 

Yet,  when  he  stood  for  the  office  of  tribune  of 
tbe  people,  he  lost  it  through  the  opposition  of 
SylU's  fsclion;  which  was  tiie  chief  cause  of  his 
perpetual  enmity  against  Sylla.  When  Murius 
vas  sverjtowered  by  Sylla,  and  fled  for  his  life, 
^  Sylla  was  gone  to  carry  on  the  war  agalust 
Mithridales,  Octavius,  one  of  tlie  consuls,  re- 
ntiued  in  Sylla's  interest;  but  Cinna,  the  other 
coiwttl,  whose  temper  was  restless  and  seditious, 
eiideavorrd  to  revive  the  sinking  faction  of  Marius. 
Sertorios  joined  the  latter;  the  rather  because  he 
percm«d  that  Octavius  did  not  act  with  vigor, 
tod  that  he  distrusted  the  friends  of  Marius. 

Some  time  after,  a  great  battle  was  fought  by 
t^«  consuls  in  the  forvm^  in  which  Octavius  was 
victorious,  and  Ciuna  and  Sertorius  having  lost 
^t  iDDch  less  than  ten  thousand  nieu,  were 
MTtMi  to  fly.  But,  as  there  was  a  u umber  of 
Ifoops  scattered  up  and  down  in  Italy,  tliey  gained 
them  by  promises,  and  with  that  addition  found 
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themselvei  able  to  make  liead  agaiiist  GctaTiiw 
again.  At  the  same  time  Marius  arrived  frost 
Afrk»,  and  offered  to  range  himself  under  tha 
banners  ef  Cinna,  as  a  private  roan  under  the  ooa* 
sul.  The  officers  were  of  opinion  that  they  ought 
to  receive  him;  only  Sertorius  opposed  it 
Whether  it  was  that  he  thouglit  Cinna  would  not 
pay  so  mach  attention  to  him,  whenhe  had  a  maa 
of  so  much  greater  name,  as  a  general  in  his 
army;  or  whether  he  feared,  the  cruelty  of  Marins 
would  throw  all  their  affiUrs  into  confusion  again; 
as  he  indulged  his  resentments  witiiout  any  regard 
to  justice  or  moderation  wiieuever  he  had  the  ad- 
vantage. He  remonstrated,  that  as  they  were  al* 
ready  superior  to  the  enemy,  they  had  not  much  left 
to  do;  but  if  they  admitted  Marius  among  them,  ha 
would  rob  them  of  ail  the  houor  and  the  power  at 
the  same  lime,  for  he  could  not  endure  an  associ* 
ate  in  command,  and  was  treacherous  iu  every- 
tiling  where  his  own  interest  was  concerned. 

Ciuna  answered,  that  the  sentiments  of  Serto* 
rius  were  perfectly  right,  but  that  he  was  ashamed 
and  knew  not  how  to  reject  Marius,  when  ha 
had  invited  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  direction  of 
affairs.  Sertorius  replied,  **  1  imagined  that  Ma* 
rius  had  come  or  bis  own  accord  into  Italy,  an4 
pointed  out  to  you  what  in  that  case  was  most  ex- 
pedient for  yon  to  do;  but  as  he  came  upon  yeat 
invitation,  you  should  not  have  deliberated*  a  mo* 
meut  whether  he  was  to  be  admitted  or  not.  Yom 
should  have  received  him  immediately."  Tma 
houor  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  and  hesitation. 

Ciuna  then  sent  for  Marius;  aud  the  forces 
being  divided  into  three  parts,  each  of  tliese  threa 
great  officers  had  a  command.  Wiien  Uie  war 
was  over,  Cinna  and  Marius  gave  into  every  kind 
of  itisolence  aud  cruelty.  Sertorius  alone  neither 
put  any  man  to  death  to  glut  his  own  reveugSb 
nor  committed  any  other  outrage;  on  tlie  con- 
trary, he  reproached  Marius  with  his  savage  pro* 
ceedings,  and  applying  to  Cinna  in  private,/pra- 
vailed  with  him  to  make  a  more  moderate  use  of 
his  power.  At  last,  finding  tliat  the  slaves,  whoa 
Marins  had  admitted  his  fellow-soldiors,  and  after- 
ward employed  as  the  guards  of  his  tyranny,! 
were  a  strung  and  numerous  body;  and  that  partly 
by  order  or  permission  of  .Marius;  partly  by  tliehr 
native  ferocity,  ihey  proceeded  to  the  greatest  ex- 
cesses, killing  their  masters,  abusing  their  mis* 
tresses,  and  violating  their  children;  he  concludedc 
that  these  outrages  were  Insupportable,  aud  shot 
them  all  with  arrows  in  their  camp,  tiiough  tiielr 
number  was  not  less  than  four  thousand. 

After  ilie  death  of  Marius,  the  assassination  of 
Cinna  that  followed  it,  and  the  appoiutment  of 
young  Murius,  to  the  consulship,  coutrary  to  tha 
will  of  Sertorius  and  the  laws  of  Rome,  Carbo» 
^cipio,  and  Norbanus  carried  on  the  war  ag»dasC 
Sylla,  now  returned  to  Italy,  but  without  any 
success.  For  sometimes  the  officers  behaved  iu  a 
mean  and  dasiardly  manner,  and  sometimes  tha 
troops  deserted  in  large  i>odles.  In  this  case  Ser- 
torius began  to  think  his  presence  of  no  impor- 
tance, as  he  saw  tiieir  affairs  under  a  mis»-rubla 
direction,  and  that  persons  of  the  lea«t  under- 
standing had  most  power.  He  was  the  Uiors 
confirmed  in  his  op/iiiou,  when  Sylla,  encamped 
near  Scipio,  aud,  amusing  him  with  caresseSg 
under  pretense  of  au  approach  Lug  peace,  was  ail 
the  while  corrupting  his  troops.  Sertorius  adver- 
tised Scipio  of  it  several  times,  and  told  him  what 
the  event  would  be,  but  he  never  listened  ta 
him. 
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Tlien  giTln|r  op  Rome  for  lost,  he  retired  with 
the  Qtmoiit  expedUloD  into  Spain;  hoping  if  he 
•ould  g«t  the  govemroent  there  into  hie  hands,  to 
bo  able  to  afford  protection  to  such  of  his  friends 
as  might  be  beaten  in  Italy.  He  met  with  dread- 
fal  stomw  on  his  way,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
mountains  adjoining  to  Spaiii,  the  barbarians  in- 
•istiHi  that  he  shouHi  pay  toll,  and  purchase  his 
passage  over  them.  Those  that  attended  him 
were  fired  with  indignation,  and  thought  it  an 
insufferable  thing  for  a  Roman  proconsul  to  pay 
toli  to  such  a  crew  of  barbarians.  But  he  made 
light  of  the  seemiug  disgrace,  and  said,  "  Time 
was  the  thing  he  purchased,  than  which  nothing 
In  the  world  could  oe  more  precious  to  a  man  en- 
gaged in  great  attempts.'*  He  therefore  satisfied 
the  demauds  of  the  mountaineers,  and  passed  over 
into  Spain  without  losing  a  moment. 

He  fouud  the  country  very  populous,  and 
•bounding  in  youth  fit  for  war,  but  at  the  same 
tkne  the  people,  oppressed  by  the  avarice  and 
rapacity  of  former  governors,  wore  ill  disposed 
toward  any  Roman  government  whatever.  To 
remove  this  aversion,  he  tried  to  gain  the  better 
sort  by  his  afiUbie  and  obliging  manner,  and  the 
populace  by  towering  the  taxes.  But  his  excusing 
them  from  providing  quarters  for  the  soldiers  was 
the  most  agreeable  measure.  For  he  ordered  his 
men  to  pass  the  winter  in  tents  without  the  walls, 
and  he  set  them  ttie  example.  He  did  not,  how- 
over,  place  his  whole  dependence  upon  the  attach- 
ment of  the  barbarians.  Whatever  Romans  had 
settled  there,  and  were  fit  to  bear  anns,  he  incor- 
porated with  his  troops  :  he  provided  such  a 
variety  of  warlike  machines,  and  built  such  a 
number  of  ships,  as  kept  tlie  cities  in  awe:  and 
though  his  address  was  mild  and  gentle  in  peace, 
he  made  himself  formidable  by  his  preparations 
for  war. 

As  soon  as  he  was  informed  that  Sylla  had 
made  himself  master  of  Rome,  and  that  the  fac- 
tion of  Marine  and  Carbo  was  entirely  suppressed, 
lie  concluded  that  an  army  would  soon  be  sent 
against  him  under  the  conduct  of  an  able  general. 
For  tills  reason  he  sent  Julius  Salinator,  with  six 
thousand  foot,  to  block  up  the  pasises  of  the  Pyre- 
Bees,  In  a  little  time  Cains  Annius  arrived  on 
the  part  of  Sylla;  and  seeing  it  impossible  to  dis- 
lodge Salinator,  he  sat  down  at  tlie  foot  of  the 
,  mountain,  not  knowing  how  to  proceed.  While 
he  was  in  this  perplexity,  one  Calpurnius,  sur- 
■amed  Lenarius,  assassinated  Salinator,  and  his 
troops  thereupon  quitting  the  Pyrenees,  Annins 
passed  them,  easily  repulsing  with  his  great  army 
the  few  that  opposed  him.  Sertorius,  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  give  him  battle,  retired  with  three 
thousand  men  to  New  Carthag<);  where  he  em- 
barked, and  crossed  over  to  Africa.  The  Mauru- 
tlan  coast  was  the  land  he  touched  upon;  and  his 
men  going  upon  shore  there  to  water,  and  not 
being  on  their  guard,  the  barbarians  felt  upon 
them,  and  killed  a  considerable  number:  so  that 
he  was  forced  to  make  back  for  Spain.  He  fouud 
the  coasts  guarded,  and  that  it  was  impracticable 
to  make  descent  there;  but  having  met  with  some 
vessels  of  Cilician  pirates,  he  persuaded  them  to 
join  him,  and  made  his  landing  good  in  the  isle 
of  Pitiusa,*  forcing  his  way  through  the  guards 
which  Annius  had  placed  there. 

Soon  after  Annius  made  his  appearance  with  a 
numerous  fleet,  on  board  of  wliich  were  five 
thousand  men.  Sertorius  ventured  to  engago 
him;  though  his  vessels  were  small,  and  made 
rather  for  swift  sailing  than  strength.    But  a  vio- 
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lent  west-wind  springing  np»  mlsed  tnch  a  alorm, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  Sertorias's  aliipa,  beii^ 
too  light  to  bear  up  against  it,  were  driven  apoa 
the  rocky  shore,  ^rtoriiu  himaoT  was  pre- 
vented by  the  storm  from  making  liis  way  at  sea, 
and  by  the  enemy  from  landiog;  so  that  he  was 
tossed  about  by  the  waves  for  ten  days  together, 
and  at  last  escaped  with  great  difficulty. 

At  length  the  wind  abated,  and  lie  ran  ia 
among  some  scattered   ialands   in    that   quarter. 
There  he  landed;  but  finding  they  were  without 
wat^r,  he  put  to  sea  again,  creased  liie  Straits  of 
Glides,  and  keeping  to  the  ri|Hht,  landed  a  little 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Hcetis,  which  run- 
ning through  a  large  tract  to  diach&rge  itself  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  gives  name  to  all  that  part  of 
Spain  through  which  It  passes.'*'     There  be  fonnd 
some  mariners  lately  arrived  from   the  Atlantic 
Islands.!    These  are  two  in   ntknuber,  separated 
only  by  a  narrow  channel,  and  dre  at  the  distanoo 
of  four  hundred  leaguest  from  the  African  coast 
They  are  called  the  Fortunate  Jgiands.     Rain  sel- 
dom falls  there,  and  when  it  doea.  It  falls  mode- 
rately: but  they  generally  have  soft  breezes,  which 
scatter  such  rich  dews,  that  the  soil  is  not  only 
good  for  sowing  and  planting,  but  spontaneously 
produces  the  most  excellent  fruita,  and  those  in 
such  abundance,  that  the  inhabitants  have  nothiag 
more  to  do  than  to  indulge  themselves  In  the  en- 
joyment of  ease.     The  air  is  always  pleasant  and 
salubrious,  through  the  happy  temperature  of  the 
seasons,  and  their  insensible  transition  into  each 
other.    For  the  north  and  east  winds  which  blow 
from  our  continent,  in  the  immense  trset  they 
have  to  pass,  are  dissipated  and  lost:  while  the 
sea  winds,  that  is,  the  south  and  the  weet,  bring 
with   them  from    the  ocean    slight  &nd  geotle 
showers,  but  oftener  only  a  refreshing  moisture, 
which    imperceptibly   scatters    plenty   on    their 
plains.      So  that  it  is  generally  believed  ereo 
among  the  barbarians,  that  these  are  the  Elysian 
Fields,  and  the  seats  of  the  blessed,  which  Homer 
has  described  in  the  charms  of  vers^.^ 

Sertorius  hearing  these  wonders,  conceived  a 
strong  desire  to  fix  himself  in  those  islands,  where 
he  might  live  in  perfect  tranquillity,  at  a  distance 
from  the  evils  of  tyranny  and  war.  The  Cili- 
cians,  who  wanted  neither  peace  nor  repose,  but 
riches  and  spoils,  no  sooner  perceived  this,  than 
they  bore  away  for  Africa,  to  restore  Ascalis  the 
son  of  Iphtha  to  the  throne  of  Manritanis.  Sei^ 
torius,  far  from  giving  himself  up  to  de^r,  re* 
solved  to  go  and  assist  the  people  who  were  at  war 
with  Ascalfs,  in  order  to  open  to  his  troops  an- 
other prospect  in  this  new  employment,  and  to  pre- 
vent their  relinquishing  him  for  want  of  aopport 
His  arrival  was  very  acceptable  to  the  Moort,  aod 
he  soon  beat  Ascalis  in  a  pitched  battle;  after 
which  he  besieged  him  in  the  place  to  which  he 
retired. 

Hereupon,  Sylla  interposed,  and  seat  PscdaDHS 
with  a  considerable  force  to  the  assistance  of  As- 
calis. Sertorius  nseeling  him  in  tlie  field,  defeated 
and  killed  him;  and  having  incorporated  hi*  troop* 
with  his  own,  assaulted  and  took  the  city  of  Tiu- 
gis,|i  whither  Ascalis  and  his  broUiers  bad  Qedfor 
refuge.  The  Africans  tell  us  the  body  of  Ant«ii 
lies  there:  and  Sertorius,  not  giving  credit  to  what 
the  barbarians  related  of  his  giganUc  size,  opeawT 
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hS»  toml^  for  satisfoction.  Bat  how  great  waa  bia 
■arprteey  when  (accoiding  to  the  account  we  have 
of  it>  tie  beheld  a  body  aixty  cubiu  long.  He 
iiiiixie«iiately  offered  aacrificea,  and  closed  up  the 
tomb;  ^rhich  added  greatly  to  the  reapect  and  re- 
pot&Uon  it  had  before. 

Xbe  people  of  Tingia  relate,  that  after  the  death 
of  A.iitaeus,  Hercules  took  hia  widow  Tinga  to  hie 
bed,  and  bad  by  her  a  son  named  Sophaz,  who 
reigned  over  that  country,  and  founded  a  city  to 
^vhieli  he  gave  hia  mother's  name.  Tliey  add, 
Ik&t  Oiodorns,  the  son  of  Sophaz,  subdued  raaoy 
Africaui  nations  with  an  army  of  Greeks,  which 
be  raitsed  out  of  the  colonies  of  Olbians  and  My- 
oeiieaxis  settled  here  by  Hercules.  These  particu- 
lars we  mention  for  the  sake  of  Juba,  the  best  of 
mil  royal  historians;  for  he  is  said  to  have  been  a 
deaoeudant  of  Sophax  and  Diodorus,  the  son  and 
fltandson  of  Hercules. 

Sertorins  having  thus  cleared  the  field,  did  no 
sort  of  harm  to  those  who  surrendered  tliemselves 
or  placed  a  confidence  in  him.  He  restored  tiiem 
their  poseessions  and  cities,  and  put  the  govern- 
ment in  their  hands  again;  taking  nothing  for 
himself  but  what  they  voluntarily  offered  him. 

Aa  he  was  delibemtiog  which  way  he  should 
next  tarn  his  arms,  the  Lusitanians  sent  ambassa- 
dors to  invite  him  to  take  the  command  among 
them.    For  they  wanted  a  general  of  his  reputation 
and  experience,  to  support  them  against  the  terror 
of  the  Roman  eagle?;  aud  he  was  the  only  one  on 
whose  character  and  firmness  they  could  properly 
depend.     Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  been  proof 
against  the  impressions  both  of  pleasure  and  fear; 
Intrepid  in  time  of  danger,  and  not  too  much 
elated  with  more  prosperous  fortune;  in  any  great 
and  sudden  attempt  as  daring  as  any  general  of 
his  time,  and  where  art  and  contrivance,  as  well 
as  dispatch,  was  necessary  for  seizing  a  pass  or 
aeearing  a  stronghold,  one  of  the  greatest  masten 
of  stratagem  In  the  world;  noble  and  .generous  in 
rewarding  great  actiona^and  in  punishing  offenses 
Tery  moderate. 

It  is  true  his  treatment  of  the  Spanish  hostages 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  which  t>ore  such  strong 
marks  of  cruelty  and  revenge,  seems  to  argue  that 
the  clemency  he  showed  before,  was  not  a  real 
Tirtue  in  him,  but  only  a  pretended  one,  taken  up 
to  suit  his  occasions.  I  think,  indeed,  that  the 
Tirtue  which  ia  sincere,  and  founded  upon  reason, 
can  never  be  so  conquered  by  any  stroke  what- 
ever, aa  to  give  place  to  the  opposite.  Yet  dispo- 
sitions naturally  humane  and  good,  by  great  and 
undeserved  calamities  may  possibly  be  soured  a 
little,  and  the  man  may  change  with  his  fortune. 
ThiBj  I  am  penuaded,  was  the  case  of  Sertorins; 
when  fortune  forsook  him,  his  disposition  was 
diarpened  by  disappointment,  and  he  became  se- 
vere to  those  who  injured  or  betrayed  him. 

At  present  having  accepted  the  invitation  to 
Lnsitania,  he  took  his  voyage  from  Africa  thither. 
Upon  his  arrival  he  was  invested  with  full  autho- 
rity as  general,  and  levied  forces,  with  which  he 
reduced  the  neighboring  provinces.  Numbera 
voluntarily  came  over  to  him,  on  account  of  his 
reputation  for  clemency  as  well  as  the  vigor  of  his 
proceedings.  And  to  these  advantages  he  added 
artifices  to  amuse  and  gain  the  jpeopie. 

That  of  the  hind  was  none  of  the  least*  Spa- 
DUs,  a  countryman  who  lived  in  those  ports,  hap- 
pening to  fall  in  with  a  hind  which  nad  newly 
yaned,  and  which  was  flying  from  the  bunten, 
felled  In  his  attempt  to  take  bar;  but,  charmed 
with  the  uncommon  color  of  the  fawn,  which  was 
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a  perfect  white,  he  prnraed  and  took  it  B/  rood 
fortune  Sertoriua  had  his  camp  in  tlm  neigboor- 
hood;  and  whatever  was  brought  to  iiim  taken  in 
hunting,  or  of  the  production  of  the  field,  he  re- 
ceived with  pleasure,  and  returned  the  civility 
with  interest.  The  countryman  went  and  offered 
him  the  iawu.  He  received  this  present  like  the 
rest,  and  at  firat  took  no  extraordinary  notice  of 
it.  But  in  time  it  became  so  tractable  and  fond 
of  him,  that  it  would  come  when  he  called,  follow 
him  wherever  he  went,  and  learned  to  bear  the 
hurry  and  tumult  of  the  camp.  By  little  and 
little,  he  brought  the  people  to  believe  there  was 
sometliiug  sacred  and  mysterious  in  the  affair: 
giving  it  out  that  the  fawn  was  a  gift  from  Diana, 
and  Oiat  it  discovered  to  him  many*  important 
secrets.  For  he  knew  the  natural  power  of  super- 
stition over  the  minds  of  the  barbarians.  In  pur- 
suance of  his  scheme,  when  the  enemy  was  mak- 
ing a  private  Irruption  into  the  country  under  hia 
command,  or  persuading  some  cttv  to  revolt,  ha 
pretended  the  fawn  had  appeared  to  him  in  a 
dream,  and  warned  him  to  have  his  forces  ready. 
And  if  he  had  intelligence  of  some  victory  gained 
by  his  officera,  he  usmI  to  conceal  the  messenger, 
andproducethe  fawn  crowned  with  flowen  for  its 
l^ooa  tidings;  bidding  the  people  rejoice  and  aacrl- 
fice  to  the  goda,  on  account  of  some  news  they 
would  soon  hear. 

By  this  invention  he  made  them  so  tractable 
that  they  obeyed  his  ordera  in  everything  without 
hesitation,  no  longer  considering  themselves  aa 
under  the  conduct  of  a  stranger,  but  the  immedi- 
ate direction  of  Heaven.  And  the  astonishing 
increase  of  his  power,  far  bovond  all  they  could 
rationally  expect,  confirmed  them  in  that  penoa- 
ston.  For,  with  two  thousand  six  hundred  men, 
whom  he  called  Romans  (though  among  tliem 
there  were  seven  hundred  Africans,  who  came 
over  with  him)  and  an  addition  of  four  thousand 
light-armed  Lusitanians  and  seven  hundred  horse, 
he  carried  on  the  war  against  four  Roman  gen- 
erals, who  had  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
foot,  six  thousand  horse,  two  thousand  archen 
and  alingera,  and  cities  without  number  under 
their  command;  though  at  first  he  had  twenty 
cities  only.  Nevertheleas,  with  so  trifling  a 
force,  and  auch  small  beginnings,  he  subdued 
several  great  nationa,  and  took  many  cities.  Of 
the  generals  that  opposed  him,  he  beat  Cotta  at 
sea  in  the  straitB  over  against  Mellaria;  he  defeat- 
ed Phidius*  who  had  the  chief  command  in  Bet- 
tica,  aud  killed  four  thousand  Romans  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Betis.  By  his  quiestor  he  beat 
Domitius  and  Lucius  Manlius,  proconsul  of  the 
other  Spain;  he  likewise  slew  Thoranias,t  one  of 
the  ofiicere  sent  againat  him  by  Metellus,  together 
with  his  whole  army.  Nay,  Metellus  himself,  a 
general  of  as  great  reputation  as  any  of  the  Ro- 
mans then  had,  was  entangled  by  him  in  such 
difficulties,  and  reduced  to  such  extremities,  that 
he  was  forced  to  call  in  Lucius  Lollius  from  Gal- 
lia Narbonensis,  to  his  aaslstance,  aud  Pompey 
the  Great  was  sent  with  another  army  from  Rome 
with  the  utmost  expedition.  For  Metellus  knew 
not  what  measures  to  take  against  so  daring  aa 
enemy,  who  was  continually  harassing  him,  and, 
yet  would  not  come  to  a  pitched  battle,  and  who, 
by  the  lightness  and  inactivity  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  turned  himself  into  all  manner  of  forma. 


*  Xylaader  has  It  Didifu,  wbioh  ii  t^reeable  to  toae 
manoMriiiU;  Cn»«rlQa,  upon  eonjectsra  onl^,  reads  it^»- 


^ Friansbem,  in  hii  Bapplanant  to  Livy  (xo.  S8.), 

calls  this  general  PurfidUu;  and  he  micht  do  it  apoB  Ilia 
aathority  of  lonit  anoient  maaosoript  orFlatacttli. 
tFloraa  has  it  nsTtat. 
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He  wu  roAdeufly  tkflled,  Indeed,  in  let  bftttiee, 
end  be  commanded  a  firm  heavy-enned  infantry, 
which  knew  how  to  repube  and  bear  down  any- 
tliiii^r  that  would  make  bead  against  them,  but 
bad  tio  experience  in  ciimbing  moantaina,  or  capa- 
city to  vie  in  flying,  and  par^aing  men  as  swift  aa 
the  wind.  Nor  could  his  troops  toar  hunger,  eat 
anything  andrewwd,  or  He  upon  the  ground  with- 
out tents,  like  those  of  Sertorius.  Bi'stdt^,  Metel- 
lus  WHS  uow  advanced  iu  years,  and  after  his  many 
citinpaigiis  and  long  service,  had  begun  to  indulge 
hiiiiself  ill  a  more  delicate  way  of  living;  whereas 
Sertorius  was  in  tlie  vigor  of  his  age,  full  of 
spirits,  and  had  brought  strength  and  activity  to 
the  greatest  jjerfection  by  exercise  and  abstemi- 
ousness. He  never  indulged  in  wine,  even  when 
he  had  notiiing  else  to  do;  and  he  liad  accustom- 
ed iilnisclf  to  bear  labor  and  fatigue,  to  make  long 
marches,  and  pass  many  successive  nights  without 
sleep,  though  supported  all  the  while  with  mean 
and  slender  diet.  By  bestowing  his  leisure  on 
hunting  and  traversing  all  Uie  country  for  game, 
be  hud  gained  such  a  knowledge  of  tiie  impractica- 
ble Hs  well  as  open  parts  of  it,  that  when  he  want- 
ed to  fly,  he  found  no  manner  of  difficulty  in  It, 
•nd  if  he  had  occasion  to  pursue  or  surround  tlie 
enemy,  he  could  execute  it  with  ease. 

Hence  it  was  that  Metellus,  in  being  prerent- 
ed  from  coming  to  any  regular  action,  suffered  all 
the  inconveui^^nces  of  a  defeat;  and  Sertorius  gain- 
ed as  much  by  flying  as  he  could  have  done  by 
conquering  and  pursuing.  For  he  cut  his  adver- 
sary ofl^  from  water,  and  prevented  his  foraging. 
If  the  Romans  began  to  march,  he  was  on  the 
wing  to  harass  them;  and  if  they  sat  still,  he 
ffalled  them  in  such  a  manner,  that  they  were 
forced  to  quit  their  post.  If  they  invested  a 
town,  he  was  soon  upon  them,  aud  by  cutting  off 
their  convoys,  as  it  were,  besieged  the  besiegers: 
iui$omucii,  tiiat  they  began  to  give  up  the  point, 
and  to  call  upou  Metellus  to  accept  the  challenge 
that  Sertorius  had  given,  insisting  that  general 
should  flght  with  general,  and  Roman  with  Ro- 
man; and  when  he  declined  it,  they  ridiculed  and 
abused  him.  Metellus  only  laughed  at  them,  and 
he  did  perfectly  right;  for,  as  Theophrastus  says, 
'*  A  general  should  die  like  a  general,  and  not  like 
a  common  soldier." 

He  found  that  the  Langobrite  were  very  ser- 
viceable to  Sertorius,  and  perceived  at  the  same 
time,  tliat  he  might  soon  bring  them  to  surrender 
for  want  of  water:  for  they  had  but  one  well  in 
the  city,  and  an  enemy  might  immediately  make 
himself  master  of  the  springs  in  the  suburbs,  and 
under  the  walls.  He,  tnerefore,  advanced  against 
the  town;  but  concluding  he  should  take  it  within 
two  dnys,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  take  only  five 
days*  provinions  with  them.  But  Sertorius  gave 
the  people  speedy  assistance.  He  got  two  thou- 
sand skins,  and  filled  them  with  water,  promising 
a  pood  reward  for  the  care  of  each  vessel  or  skin. 
A  number  of  Spaniards  and  Moors  offered  their 
service  on  this  occasion;  and  having  selected  the 
strongest  and  swiftest  of  them,  he  sent  them  along 
the  mountains  with  orders,  when  they  delivered 
these  vessels,  to  take  all  useless  persons  out  of  the 
town,  that  the  water  might  be  fully  sufficient  for 
the  rest  during  the  whole  course  of  the  siege. 

When  Metfllus  was  informed  of  this  maneuver, 
he  was  greatly  concerned  at  It;  and  as  his  pro- 
visions bf  gan  to  fail,  he  sent  out  Aquilius  with 
six  thousand  men  to  collect  fresh  supplies.  Ser- 
torius who  had  early  intelligence  of  It,  laid  an 
ambush  for  Aquilius,  and  upon  his  return,  three 
thousand  men,  who  were  placed  in  the  shady 
ehanuel  of  a  brook  for  the  parpose,  rose  ap  and 


attacked  him  In  the  rear.  At  die  aaine  time  S«* 
torius  himself  charged  him  in  front,  killed  a  c»D- 
sideraUe  nnmber  of  his  pcuty*  and  took  the  nsst 
prisoners. — ^Aqnilios  got  back  to  Metellns,  bot 
with  the  loos  both  of  his  horse  and  iiis  arms; 
whereupon  Metellns  retired  with  diagraee,  greatly 
ihsnited  and  ridiculed  by  the  Spaniards. 

This  success  procured  Sertorius  the  admiratioa 
and  esteem  of  the  Spaniarda;   bat  what  charmed 
them  still  more  was,  that  he  nrmed  tliero  in  the 
Roman  manner,  taught  them  to  keep  their  ranks, 
and  to  obey  the  word  of  command;  ao  tiiat,  in- 
stead of  exerting  their  strength   iu  a  savage  and 
disorderly  manner,  and  behaviuj^  like  a  moiUtode 
of  banditti,  he  polished  them  into  regohir  forces. 
Another  agreeable  circumstance  was,  that  be  fur- 
nished them  with  abundance  of  gold  and  silver  to 
gild  their  helmets,  aud  enrich  their  siiieids;  and 
that  he  taught  them  to  wear  embroidered  vesti^ 
and  maffuificent  coats;  nor  did  he  give  them  sop- 
plies  only  for  these  purposes,  but  he  aet  them  rbs 
example.*    The  finishing  stroke  was,  his  collect- 
ing from  the  various  nations,  the  children  of  the 
nobility  to  the  great  city  of  09ca,f  aud  hia  fui^ 
uishing  them  with  masters  to  instruct  them  in  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature.     This  had  the  ap- 
pearance only  of  an  education,  to  prepare  them  to 
be  admitted  citizens  of  Rome,  and  to  fit  them  for 
important  commissions;  but,  iu  fact,  the  children 
were  so  many  hostages.     Meanwhile  the  p&rantM 
were  delighted   to  see  their  sous  in  gowns  bor- 
dered with  purple,  and  walking  in  great  state  to 
the  schools,  without  any  expense  to  litem.    For 
Sertorius  took  the  whole  upon  himself,  often  ex- 
amining  beside,    into    the    improvements    they 
made,  and  distributing  proper  rewards  lo  thtm  of 
most  merit,  among  which  were  the  golden  orna- 
ments, furling  down  from  the  neck,  called  by  the 
Romans,  bulut. 

It  was  then  the  custom  in  Spain,  for  the  band 
which  fought  near  the  generars  person,  when  ho 
fell  to  die  with  him.  This  manner  of  derotiog 
themselves  to  death,  the  barbarians  call  a  Z>tia* 
tiori.1  The  other  generals  had  bat  a  few  of  these 
guards  or  knights  companions;  whereas Sertoriof 
was  attended  by  many  myriads,  who  had  laid 
themselves  under  that  obligation.  It  is  said,  titat 
when  he  Was  once  defeated  near  the  wails  of  i 
town,  and  the  enemy  were  pressing  hard  npon 
him,  the  Spaniards,  to  save  Sertorins,  exposed 
themselves  without  any  precaution.  They  paa»- 
ed  him  upon  their  shoulders,  from  one  to  another 
until  he  had  gained  the  walls,  aud  when  their 
general  was  secure,  then  they  dispersed,  and  Hod 
for  their  own  lives. 

Nor  was  he  beloved  by  the  Spanish  soldien 
only,  but  by  those  which  came  from  luily  too.— 
When  Perpenna  V'ento,  who  was  of  the  sanM 
party  with  Sertorius,  come  into  Spain  with  a 
great  quantity  of  money,  and  a  respectttblo  arrnVf 
intending  to  proceed  in  his  operaiious  sgalast  Me- 
tellus upon  his  own  bottom;  the  troops  disliked 
the  scheme,  and  nothing  was  talked  of  iu  the  camp 
but  Sertorius.  This  gave  great  uneaj«inew  to 
Perpenna,  who  was  much  elated  with  his  high 
birth  and  opulent  fortune.  Nor  did  the  matter 
slop  here.  Upou  their  having  iulelligeuce  that 
Pompcy  had  passed  the  Pyrenees,  the  soldiers 
took  up  their  arms  and  standards,  and  loudly  called 


*  Alexander  had  taken  the  tame  method,  before  hin 
anion|»  the  Persians.  For  he  ordered  thirty  ttioatund  ?*> 
•inn  boys  to  1m  taogfat  (ireek,  aod  Uaisod  ta  tbe  Man^ 


t  A  city  in  Hitpania  Tarraconensia. 
t  In  Gaul,  the  perconi  who  laid  themselTei  aadar  tfcs 
oblicaUoa,  won  osUmI  ^SsUsrai.    Osv.  ita  Ball.  GaJL  L 11 
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mp9B  Pnpenim  to  lead  them  to  Sertoriot;  throat- 
mking  if  be  would  not  comply,  to  leave  him,  and 
f  o  lo  a  general  who  knew  now  to  save  both  him- 
self  and  tfaoee  ander  hie  command.  So  that  Per- 
penna  wae  foreed  to  yield,  and  he  went  and  joined 
Bertorios  with  fifty- three  cohorta.* 

S«ru»riua  dow  foand   himeeif  at^the  head  of 

a  great  army;  for,  beeide  the  junction   of  Per- 

peuna,  ail    the  countriee  within  the  Iberus  had 

adopted  his  iaterest.  and  troops  were  daily  flock- 

iag  in  on  all   sides.     Bnt  it  gave  him  pain  to  see 

Ibem  behaTe  witii  the  disonier  and  ferocity  of 

berbouians;  to  find  them  calling  upon  him  to  give 

the  nguai  to    charge,  and  impaliedl  of  the  least 

i«\ay.     He  tried  what  mild  reurvsentations  woald 

do«  and  they  had  no  effect    They  still  continued 

obstinate    aed  clamorous,  often  demanding    the 

combat  in  a  very  nuoeasonable  manner.    At  last 

be  permitted  them  te  engage  in  their  own  way,  in 

consequence    of  which   they  would  suffer  great 

\ee»,  tnough'  he  designed  to  prevent  their  being 

entirely  defeated.    These  checks,  he  hoped,  would 

make  them  more  willing  to  be  under  disciplliie. 

The   event    answered  his   expectation.     They 
fought  and  were  beaten;    but  making  up  with 
SQccors,  he  rallied  the  fugitives,  and  conducted 
tlwtn  safe  into  th^  camp.     His  next  stop  was  to 
rouse   them  up  out  of  their  despondence.    For 
which  purpose,  a  few  days  after,  he  assembled  all 
hW  forces,  and  produced  two  horses  before  them; 
the  one  old  and  feeble,  the  other  large  and  strong, 
and  remarkable  beside  for  a  fine  flowing  tail.  By 
the  poor  weak    horse  stood  a  robust  able-bodied 
man,  and  by  the  strong  boras  stood  a  little  man 
of  a  vtfry  contemptible  appearance.     Upon  a  sig- 
nal given,  tiie  strong  man  began  to  poll  and  drag 
about  the  weak  hone  by  tlie  tail,  as  if  lie  would 
poll  it  off;  and   the  little  man   to  pluck   off  the 
nain  of  the  great  horse's  tail,  one  by  one.    The 
former  tugged  and  toiled  a  long  time  to  the  great 
divc'nion  of  the  spectators,  and  at  last  was  forced 
to  give  up  the  point;  the  latter,  without  any  diffi* 
eoUy,  soon  stripped  the  great  horse's  tail  of  all  its 
hair.t    Then  Sertorius  rose  up  and  said,  "  You 
•ee,  my  friends  and  fellow-soidleri,  bow   much 
(realer  are  the  effects  of  peneverance,  than  those 
or  force,  and  that  there  are  many  things  inviuci- 
Up  in  their  collective  capacity  and  in  a  state  of 
aoioo,  which  may  gradually  be  overcome,  when 
tbry  are  once  separated.     In  short,  perseverance 
ii  irr«>8liiiible.     By  this  means,  time  attacks  and 
destroys  the  strongest  things  upon  eartli.    Time, 
I  ny,  who  is  the  best  friend  and  ally  U  those  that 
barr  the   discernment    to   use  it  properly,  and 
Watch  the  opportunities  it  presents,  and  the  worst 
eneiiiy  to  those  who  will  be  rushing  into  action 
when  it  does  not  call  them."     By  such  symbols 
it  these,  Sertorius  applied  to  the  sensss  of  the 
barbarians,  and  instructed  them  to  wait  for  proper 
junctures  and  occasions. 

Bui  bis  contrivance  with  respeet  to  the  Cha. 
ncitaai  gained  him  as  much  admiration  as  any 
•f  bis  military  performanoeo  whatever.  The  Cha- 
nciUtni  are  seated  beyond  the  river  Tagus.  They 
have  neither  cities  nor  villages,  but  dwell  upon  a 
large  and  lofty  hill,  in  dens  and  caverns  of  the 
ijocks,  the  mouths  of  which  are  all  to  the  north. 
The  soil  of  ail  the  country  about  is  a  clay,  so  very 
liebt  and  crumbly,  that  it  yields  to  tlie  pressure 
ot  the  foot,  is  reduced  to  powder  by  the  least 
joocb,  and  flies  about  like  ashes  or  unslaoked 
Jlra«.  Tlie  barbarians,  whenever  they  are  appre- 
Munvs  of  an  attack,  retire  to  these  caves  with 

*  A  celtOTt  ii  tha  tenth  part  of  a  Isgioa. 
t  Hataes  ailadas  to  this,  I.  Ii,  Ef.  L 


their  booty,  and  look  vpOM  thomaelvef  at  in  a 
place  perfectly  Impregnable. 

It  happened  that  Sertorius,  retiring  to  some  dis* 
tance  from  Metellus, encamped  under  this  hill;  and 
the  savage  inhabitants  imagining  he  retired  only 
because  he  was  beaten,  offered  him  several  inaulia 
Sertorius,  either  provoked  at  such  treatment,  or 
willing  to  show  them  he  was  not  flying  from  an 
enemy,  mounted  his  horse  tlie  next  day,  and  wont 
I  to  reconuoiter  the  piece.  As  he  could  see  no  part 
in  which  it  was  accessible,  be  almost  despaired  of 
taking  It,  and  could  only  vent  his  anger  in  vain 
'  menaces.  At  last  he  observed,  that  the  wind  blew 
j  the  dust  in  great  quantities  toward  the  mouths  of 
;  the  oavea,  which,  as  I  said  before,  are  all  to  the 
north.  The  north  wind,  which  some  call  Cobcms,* 
prevails  most  in  those  parts;  taking  its  rise  from 
the  marahy  grounds,  and  the  mountains  covered 
with  snow.  And,  as  it  was  then  the  bight  of 
summer,  it  was  remarkably  strong,  having  fresh 
supplies  from  the  melting  of  the  ice  on  the  north* 
ern  peaks;  so  that  it  blew  a  most  agreeable  gale, 
which,  in  the  day-time,  refreshed  both  titese  sa* 
vages  and  their  flocks. 

Sertorius,  reflecting  upon  what  he  saw,  and 
being  informed  by  the  neighboring  Spaniards  that 
these  were  the  usual  appearances,  ordered  his  sol- 
diers to  collect  vast  quantities  of  that  dry  and 
crumbly  earth,  so  as  to  raise  a  mouut  of  it  over 
against  the  hill.  The  barbarians,  imagining  ha 
intended  to  storm  their  strongholds  from  that 
mount,  laughed  at  his  proceedings.  The  soldier* 
went  on  with  their  work  until  night,  and  then  ha 
led  them  back  into  the  camp.  Next  morning,  at 
break  of  day,  a  gentle  breeze  sprung  up.f  which 
moved  the  ligiitest  part  of  the  heap,  and  dispersed 
it  like  amoke,  and  as  the  sun  got  up  higher,  the 
Giectss  blew  again,  and,  bv  its  violence,  covered 
ail  the  hill  with  dust.  Meantime,  the  soldieia 
stirred  np  tlie  heap  from  the  very  bottom,  and 
crumbled  all  the  clay;  and  some  galloped  up  and 
down,  to  raise  the  light  earth,  and  thicken  the 
clouds  of  dost  In  the  wind,  which  carried  them 
into  the  dwellings  of  the  Characitaui;  tlieir  on- 
trancea  directly  facing  it.  As  they  were  caveip 
and,  of  course,  had  no  other  aperture,  the  eyes  of 
the  inhabitants  were  soon  filled,  and  they  could 
scarce  breathe  for  the  suffocating  dust  which  they 
drew  In  vthh  the  air.  In  these  wretched  clreom^ 
stances,  tliey  held  out  two  days;  tliough  with  great 
difliculty,  and  the  third  day  surrendered  themselvea 
to  Sertorius,  at  discretion;  who,  by  reducing  them, 
did  not  gain  such  an  accessiou  of  strength  as  of 
honor.  For  an  honor  it  was  to  subdue  those  by 
policv,  whom  his  arms  could  not  reach. 

While  he  carried  on  the  war  against  Metelloa 
only,  his  success  in  general  was  imputed  to  the 
old  age  and  inactivity  of  his  adversary,  who  had 
to  contend  with  a  bold  young  man,  at  the  head  of 
troops  so  light,  that  tliey  might  pass  rather  for  a 
marauding  party,  than  a  roguiar  army-  But  when 
Pompey  had  paraed  the  Fyrenees,  and  Sertotiia 
took  post  agsfinst  him,  every  art  of  genera».j 
ship  on  both  side*  was  exhausted;  and  yet,  even 
then  it  appeared,  that,  in  point  both  of  attack 
and  defenne,  Sertorius  had  the  advanUige.  In  this 
case,  the  fame  of  Sertorius  greatly  increased,  and 
extended  itself  as  far  as  Rome,  where  he  was 
considered  the  ablest  general  of  his  time.  Indeed, 
the  honor  Pompey  hiul  acquired  was  very  consid- 
ereble,  and  the  actions  he  had  performed  under 
Sylla,  set  him  in  a  very  respectable  light,  Inso- 
much, that  Sylla  had  given  nim  the  appellation 

*  Madia  iatM  Aqailaaaai  at  Esortaai  iEqahieotialsek 
PUm.  I.  II,  «.  #7. 
t  Nanaal  at  la  PoatoCasiaa  ia  ss  t 
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of  Ae  Great,  and  he  wm  dUttnguidwd  with  a  tri- 
umph, even  before  he  wrote  man.  This  made 
many  of  the  cltiesi  which  were  under  the  command 
of  Sertoriaa,  caet  their  eyea  apou  Pompey,  and  in- 
clined tiiem  to  open  their  galea  to  him.  But  they 
ntnrned  to  their  old  attachment,  upon  the  unex- 
pected tucceiM  that  attended  SertoriueatLauron.* 

Sertoriaa  waa  beaiegiug  that  place,  and  Pompey 
marched  with  hia  whole  army  Co  its  relief.  There 
waa  a  hill  at  some  diatance  from  the  walls,  from 
which  the  city  might  bo  greatly  annoyed.  Ser- 
toriaa hastened  to  seize  it,  and  Pompey  to  prevent 
him:  but  the  former  gained  the  post  Pompey, 
however,  sat  down  by  it,  with  great  satiafaction, 
thiuliiug  he  had  beeu  fortunate  enough  to  cut 
Bertorius  off  from  the  town;  and  he  sent  a  raea- 
■age  to  the  Lauronites,  **  That  they  might  be  per- 
fectly easy,  and  sit  quietly  upon  their  walls,  while 
they  saw  him  besiege  Sertorius."  But  when  that 
general  waa  informed  of  it,  he  only  laughed,  and 
said,  <*  I  will  teach  that  scholar  of  Sylla  "  (so  in 
ridicule  he  called  Pompey),  **  that  a  general  ought 
to  look  behind  him,  rellicr  than  before  him."  At 
the  same  time,  ho  showed  the  besieged  a  body  of 
tU  thousand  foot  In  the  camp  which  he  had  quit- 
ted in  order  to  seize  the  hill,  and  which  had  been 
left  there  on  purpose  to  take  Pompey  in  the  rear, 
when  he  should  come  to  attack  Sertorius  in  the 
post  be  now  occupied. 

Pompey,  not  discovering  this  maneuver  until  it 
was  too  late,  did  not  dare  to  begin  the  attack, 
lest  he  should  be  surrounded.  And  yet,  he  was 
•aharoed  to  leave  the  Lauronites  in  such  extreme 
danger.  The  consequence  was,  tlmt  he  was 
obliged  to  sit  still  and  see  the  town  lost  The 
people,  in  despair  of  assistance,  surrendered  to 
oertorius,  who  was  pleaaed  to  spare  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  lot  them  go  free;  but  he  laid  their  cities 
in  ashea.  This  was  not  done  out  of  anger,  or  a 
spirit  of  cruelty  (for  he  seems  to  have  indulged 
his  resentment  less  than  any  other  general  what- 
ever), but  to  put  the  admirers  of  Fompey  to  the 
blush;  while  it  was  said  among  the  barbarians,  that 
though  he  was  at  hand,  and  almost  warmed  him- 
■elf  at  the  flame,  he  suffered  his  allies  to  perish. 

It  is  true,  Seriorius  received  many  checks  in 
the  course  of  the  war;  but  it  was  not  where  he 
acted  in  person;  for  he  ever  continued  invincible; 
It  was  through  his  lieutenants.  And  such  was 
his  manner  of  rectifying  the  mistakes,  that  he 
met  with  more  applause  than  his  adversaries  in 
the  midst  of  their  success.  Instances  of  which 
we  have  in  the  battle  of  Sucre  with  Pompey,  and 
In  tliat  of  Tuttiaf  with  Pompey  and  Metelius. 

As  to  the  battle  of  Sucro,  we  are  told  it  was 
fought  the  sooner,  because  Pompey  hastened  it,  to 
prevent  Metelius  from  having  a  share  in  the  vic- 
tory. This  was  the  very  thing  Sertorius  wanted, 
to  try  his  strength  with  Pompey,  before  Metelius 
joined  him.  ^rtorlus  came  up  and  engaged  him 
In  the  evening.  This  he  did  out  of  choice,  in  the 
persuasion  that  the  enemy,  not  being  acquainted 
with  the  country,  would  find  darkness  a  hindrance 
to  them,  whether  they  should  have  occasion  to  fly 
or  to  pursue.  When  thev  came  to  charge,  he 
found  that  he  had  not  to  do  with  Pompey,  as  he 
could  have  wished,  but  that  Afranius  commanded 
the  enemy's  left  wing,  opposite  to  him,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  his  own  right  wing.  However,  as 
Boou  as  he  understood  that  the  left  gave  way  to 
the  vigorous  impressions  of  Pompey,  he  put  his 
right  under  the  direction  of  other  officers,  and 


•  A  eitv  of  Hither  Spain,  five  lesfSM  from  Vaitaoia. 
t  GtsviBi  oonMotare*,  tliat  w  thoald  read  IWiSy  the 
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hastened  to  sappoit  that  whieli  had  llio  dlMdvaa. 
tage.  By  rallying  the  fngiUrea»  and  encouraging 
those  who  kept  their  ground,  bo  forced  Pompey 
to  fly  in  great  confusion,  who  before  was  puisa- 
Ing:  nay,  that  general  was  In  the  greatest  danper; 
be  was  woundml,  and  got  oflT  with  difficulty.  For 
the  Africans,  who  fought  under  the  banners  of 
Sertorius,  having  taken  Pompey's  hone,  adorned 
with  gold  and  other  rich  furniture,  left  the  pai^ 
suit,  to  quarrel  about  dividing  the  spoil.  In  the 
meantime,  when  Sertorius  was  flown  from  hk 
right  wine  to  snccor  the  other  in  distreas,  Afra- 
nius overUirew  all  before  him,  and  clooely  porBued 
the  fuffitlvos,9ntered  their  camp  with  them,  whick 
he  pillaged  until  it  was  dark;  ho  knew  notfaiag 
of  rompey*s  defeat,  and  was  unable  to  keep  the 
soldiers  from  plundering,  if  he  had  desired  it  At 
this  instant,  Sertorius  returns  with  the  laurels  lia 
had  won,  fails  upon  the  troope  of  Afranius,  which 
were  scattered  up  and  down  the  camp,  and  de* 
stroys  great  numbers  of  them.  Next  morning  hs 
armed,  and  took  the  field  again;  but  perceiving 
that  Metelius  was  at  hand,  oo  drew  off  and  de- 
camped. He  did  it,  however,  with  an  §ir  of  gay^ 
ety:  <*  If  the  old  woman,"  sahi  he, «'  had  not  beea 
here,  I  would  have  flogged  the  boy  well,  and  sent 
him  back  to  Rome." 

Ho  was,  notwithstanding,  much  afflicted  for  the 
loss  of  his  hind.    For  she  was  an  excellent  engine 
in  the  management  of  the  barbarians,  wbo  uew 
wanted  encouragement  more  than  ever.   By  good 
fortune,  some  of  his  soldiers,  as  they  were  stroll- 
ing one  night  about  the  countiy,  met  with  betf 
and  knowing  her  by  the  color,  brought  her  to 
him.     Sertorius,  happy  to  find  her  again,  pro- 
mised the  soldiers  large  sums,  on  condition  they 
would  not  mention  tlie  affair.     He  carefully  con- 
cealed the  hind;  and  a  few  days  aftor,  appeared  it 
public,  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  to  trannct 
business,  telling  the  barbarian  officers  that  he  had 
some  extraordinary  happiness  annoonoed  to  bioi 
from  heaven  in  a  dream.     Then  he  mounted  the 
tribunal,  for  the  dispatch  of  such  affairs  as  miglit 
come  before  him.   At  that  Instant  the  hind,  being 
let  loose  near  the  place  by  thooe  who  hsd  tiis 
charge  of  her,  and  seeing  Sertorius,  ran  ap  with 
great  joy,  leaped  upon  the  tribunal,  laid  ber  head 
upon  his  lap,  and  licked  his  right  hand,  in  a  man- 
ner to  which  she  had  long  been  trained.   Serto- 
rius returned  her  caresses  with  all  the  tokens  of  a 
ainoen  affection,  even  to  the  shedding  of  team 
The  assembly  at  first  looked  on  with  silent  aston- 
ishment: but  afterward  they  testified  their  regaid 
for  Sertorius  with  the  loudest  plaudiU  and  accla- 
mations, as  a  person  of  a  anperior  nature,  belored 
by  the  ffods.    With  these  hnpreosions,  they  con- 
ducted him  to  his  pavilion,  and  resumed  all  the 
hopes  and  spirits  with  which  he  could  have  wtciied 
to  inspire  them. 

He  watched  the  enemy  so  close  in  the  plains  of 
Saguntum,  that  they  were  in  great  want  of  pro* 
visions;  and  as  tliey  were  determined  at  last  to  go 
out  to  forage  and  collect  necessaries,  this  una- 
voidably brought  on  a  battle.  Great  acts  of  nlot 
were  performed  on  both  sides.  Memmtns,  tbo 
best  officer  Pompey  had,  fell  in  the  hottest  of  the 
fight.  Seriorius  carried  ail  before  him,  and  throagh 
heaps  of  the  slain  made  his  way  toward  Metellui, 
who  made  great  efforts  to  oppose  him,  and  fought 
with  a  vigor  above  hia  years,  but  at  last  was  horoa 
down  with  the  stroke  of  a  spear.  All  the  Ro- 
mana,  who  saw  or  heard  of  this  disaster,  resolm 
not  to  abandon  their  general,  and  from  an  'mpa^ 
of  shame  as  well  as  anger,  they  turned  opon  the 
enemy,  and  sheltered  Metelius  with  their  sbieidsi 
nntU  othen  carried  him  off  In  safety.   TbeJitb«/ 
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ektrgad  the Spuiterdi  with  grett  hry^utA  rooted 
tfaam  in  their  tiuri. 

As  Tictory  had  now  changed  sides,  Sertorios, 
to  secuie  a  safe  retreat  for  his  troops,  as  well  as 
coDTonient  tioae  for  raising  fresh  forces,  had  the 
art  to  retire  into  a  city  strongly  sitaated  upon  a 
mouotain.     He  repaired  the  walls,  and  barricaded 
the  gates,aB  though  he  thought  of  nothing  less  than 
standing  a  siege.     The  enemy,  however,  were  de- 
ceived by  appearances.     Tliey  invested  the  place, 
and»  in  the  imagination  that  they  should  make 
themselves  masters  of  it  without  difficnity,  took 
no  care  to  pursae  the  fugitive  barbarians,  or  to 
prevent  the  new  ieyies  which  the  officere  of  Ser- 
toritts  wire  making.     These  officen  lie  had  sent 
to  the  towns  under  his  command,  with  instruc- 
tiotts,  when  they  had  assembled  a  sufficient  num- 
ber, to  send  a  meeaenger  to  acquaint  him  with  it. 
Upon  the  receipt  of  such  intelligence,  he  sallied 
wt,and  having  made  his  way  through  the  enemy 
witbont  much  trouble,  he  joined  his  new-raised 
troops,  and  returned  with  that  additional  strength. 
He  now  cut  off  the  Roman  convoys  both  by  sea 
aad  land:  at  land,  by  laying  ambushes  or  hem- 
ming tliem  in,  and»  by  the  rapidity  of  his  motions, 
meeting  them  in  every  quarter:  at  sea,  by  gaard- 
iag  the  coast  with  his  lisht  piratical  vessels.    In 
eooseqaenoe  of  this,  the  Romans  were  obliged  to 
lepaiate.    Metellus  retired  intb  Gaol,  and  Pompey 
veut  and  took  up  his  winter  quartera  in  tlie  terri- 
ories  of  the  Vacceians,  where  he  was  greatly  dis- 
•nsMed  for  want    of  money,  insomuch   that  he 
bifomied   the  senate,  he  should  soon  leave  the 
country,  if  they  did  not  supply  him;  for  he  had 
already  sacrificed  his  own  fortune  in  the  defense 
of  Italy.    Indeed,  tlie  common  discourse  was,  that 
Sertorius  would  be  in  Ifalv  before  Pompey.    So 
&r  had  his  capacity  prevailed  over  the  most  dis- 
tiaguished  and  the  ablest  generals  in  Rome. 

The  opinion  which  Metellus  had  of  him,  and 
the  dread  of  his  abilities,  was  evident  from  a  pro- 
clamation tlien  published;  in  which  Metellus  offer- 
ed a  reward  of  a  hundred  talents  of  silver,  and 
twenty  thousand  acres  of  land,  to  any  Roman 
who  slionid  take  him;  and  if  that  Roman  was  an 
exile,  be  promised  he  should  be  restored  to  his 
coantry.  Thus  he  plainly  discovered  his  despair 
of  conquering  his  enemy,  by  the  price  which  he 
Kt  upon  him.  When  he  once  happened  to  defeat 
him  in  a  pitched  battle,  he  was  so  elated  with  the 
edvutage,  and  thougiit  the  event  so  fortunate, 
ibat  he  suffered  himself  to  be  saluted  as  ImpenUor; 
tod  the  cities  received  him  with  sacrifices  and 
erery  testimony  of  gratitude  to  tlie  gods  at  their 
altars.  Nay,  it  is  said,  he  received  crowns  of  vic- 
tory, tliat  he  made  most  magnificent  entertain- 
meota  on  the  occasion,  and  wore  a  triumphal 
robe.  Victories,  in  effigy,  descended  in  machines, 
with  trophies  of  gold  and  garlands  in  their  hands; 
ud  choirs  of  boys  and  virgins  sung  songs  in  his 
pitiae.  These  ciroumstauces  were  extremely  ridi- 
caloufl,  if  he  expressed  so  much  joy  and  such 
■apeiabandant  vanity,  while  he  called  Sertorius 
a  fagiUve  from  Sylia,  and  the  poor  remains  of 
Carbo's  faction. 

Oa  the  other  hand,  the  magnanimity  of  Sertorius 
•ppeared  in  every  step  he  took.  The  patricians, 
who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome,  and  take 
mujp  with  him,  he  called  a  senate.  Out  of  them 
be  appointed  qusstora  and  lieutenants,  and  in 
everything  proceeded  according  to  the  laws  of  his 
country.  Wlial  was  of  still  greater  moment, 
wough  be  made  war  only  wi£  the  arms,  the 
°iODey,  and  the  men  of  Spain,  he  did  not  suf- 
fer the  Spaniards  to  have  the  least  share  in  any 
«p«rtiDent  of  government,  even  in  words  or  titles. 


He  gave  them  Roman  generals  and  govemon;  to 
make  it  appear  that  the  liberty  of  Rome  was  his 
great  object,  and  that  he  did  not  want  to  set  up 
the  Spaniards  against  the  Romans.  In  fact,  he 
was  a  true  lover  of  his  country,  and  his  passion  to 
be  restored  to  It,  was  one  of  the  first  in  his  heart 
Yet,  in  his  greatest  misfortunes,  he  never  depart- 
ed from  his  dignity.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
was  victorious,  he  would  make  an  offer  to  Metel- 
lus or  Pompey,  to  lay  down  his  arms,  on  condi- 
tion he  might  be  permitted  to  return  in  the  capa« 
city  of  a  private  man.  He  said  he  had  rather  be 
the  meanest  citizen  in  Rome,  than  an  exile  with  the 
command  of  all  the  other  countries  In  the  world. 

This  love  of  his  country  is  said  to  have  been 
in  some  measure  owing  to  the  attachment  he  had 
to  his  mother.  His  father  died  in  his  infancy, 
and  he  had  his  education  wholly  from  her;  con- 
sequently his  affections  centered  in  her.  His 
Spanish  friends  wanted  to  constitute  him  supreme 
governor;  but  having  information  at  that  time  of 
the  death  of  his  mother,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
most  alarming  grief.  For  seven  whole  days  he 
neither  gave  the  word,  nor  would  be  seen  by  any 
of  his  friends.  At  last  his  generals,  and  other* 
who  were  upon  a  footing  with  him  in  point  of 
rank,  beset  nis  tent,  and  insisted  that  he  should 
rise  from  the  ground  and  make  his  appearance,  to 
speak  to  the  soldien,  and  to  take  the  direction  of 
their  affain,  which  were  then  as  prosperous  as  he 
could  desire,  lience  many  imagined,  that  he  was 
naturally  of  a  pacific  turn,  and  a  lover  of  tran- 
quillity, but  he  was  brought  against  his  inclina- 
tion, by  some  means  or  other,  to  take  upon  him 
the  command;  and  that  when  he  was  hard  pressed 
by  his  enemies,  and  had  no  other  shelter  but  that 
of  war  to  fly  to,  he  had  recourse  to  it  merely  in 
the  way  of  self-defense. 

We  cannot  have  greater  proofs  of  hla  magnani- 
mitv  than  those  that  appeal  in  his  treaty  with 
Mithridates.  That  prince,  recovering  from  the 
fail  given  him  by  Sylla,  entered  the  lists  again, 
and  renewed  his  pretensions  to  Asia.  By  this 
time  the  fame  of  Sertorius  had  extended  itself  into 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  merehants  who  traded 
to  the  west,  carried  back  news  of  his  achievements, 
like  commodities  from  a  distant  country,  and  filled 
Poutus  with  his  renown.  Hereupon  Mithridates 
determined  to  send  an  embassy  to  him;  induced 
to  it  by  the  vain  speeches  of  his  flatterere,  who 
compared  Sertorius  to  Hannibal,  and  Mithridates 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  insisted  that  the  Romans  would 
never  be  able  to  bear  up  against  two  such  powers 
and  two  persons  of  such  genius  and  abilities, 
when  attacked  by  them  in  different  quartera; 
the  one  being  the  most  excellent  of  generals,  and 
the  other  the  greatest  of  kings. 

In  purauance  of  this  scheme,  Mithridates  sent 
arobassadora  into  Spain,  with  lettere  to  Sertorius, 
and  proposals  to  be  made  in  conference;  the  pur- 
port of  which  was  that  the  king  would  supply  him 
with  money  and  ships  for  the  war,  on  condition  that 
he  confirmed  his  claim  to  Asia,  which  he  had  lately 
given  up  to  the  Romans  in  the  treaty  with  Sylla. 

Sertorius  assembled  his  council,  which  he  call- 
ed the  Senate.  They  were  unanimous  in  their 
opinions  tliat  he  should  accept  the  condition%and 
think  himself  happy  in  them;  since  they  were 
only  asked  an  empty  name  and  title  to  things 
whicii  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  give,  and  the 
king  in  return  would  supply  them  witli  what  they 
most  wanted.  But  Sertorius  would  by  no  means 
agree  to  it.  He  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  that 
prince's  having  Bithvnia  and  Cappadocia,  coun- 
tries accustomed  to  kingly  government,  and  not 
twlonging  to  the  Romans  by  a^y  just  title;  bat  tm 
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to  m  prorinee  to  which  the  Romana  had  an  nn- 
deniable  claim;  a  provinoe  which  they  had  been 
deprived  of  by  Mithrldatea,  which  be  afterward 
lost  to  Fimbria,  and  at  laat  had  quitted  upon  the 
peace  with  Sylla,  be  could  never  consent  that  he 
ahoald  be  put  in  poaeeesion  of  it  again.  **  Rome," 
said  he,  **  ought  to  have  her  power  extended  by 
my  victoriea,  and  it  is  not  my  right  to  rise  to 
power  at  her  expense.  A  man  who  has  any 
dignity  of  sentiment,  should  conquer  with  honor, 
and  not  use  any  base  means  even  to  save  bis 
life." 

Mithrfdates  was  perfectly  astonished  at  this 
answer,  and  thus  communicated  his  surprise  to 
his  friends:  ^*What  orders  would  Sertorius  give 
us,  when  sealed  in  the  senate- house  at  Rome,  if 
now,  driven  as  he  is  to  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  he  prescribes  bounds  to  our  empire,  and 
threatens  us  with  war  if  we  make  any  attempt 
npon  Asia?"  The  treaty,  however,  went  on,  and 
was  sworn  to.  Mithridates  was  to  have  Cappa- 
docia  and  Bithynia,  and  Sertorius  to  supply  him 
with  a  general  and  some  troops;  the  iiing,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  to  furnish  Sertorius  with  three 
thousand  talents,  and  forty  ships  of  war. 

The  general  whom  Sertorius  sent  into  Asia, 
was  a  senator  who  had  taken  refuge  with  him, 
named  Marcus  Marius.  When  Mithridates,  by  his 
assistance,  had  taken  some  cities  in  Asia,  ho  per- 
mitted  that  officer  to  enter  tliem  with  his  rods  and 
axes,  and  voluntarily  took  the  seAnd  place  as  one 
of  his  train.  Marius  declared  some  of  those  cities 
free,  and  excused  others  from  imposts  and  taxes, 
telling  them  they  were  indebted  for  these  favors 
to  Sertorius.  So  that  Asia,  which  labored  again 
under  the  exaction  of  the  RoAan  tax-gatherers, 
and  the  oppressions  and  inaujis  of  the  garrisons, 
had  once  more  a  prospect  oi  some  happier  mode 
of  government 

But  ill  Spain,  the  senators  about  Sertorius,  who 
looked  upon  themselves  as  on  a  footing  with  him, 
no  sooner  saw  themselves  as  a  match  for  the  ene- 
my, than  they  bade  adieu  to  fear,  and  gave  into  a 
foolish  jealousy  and  envy  of  their  general.  At 
the  head  of  these  was  Perpenna,  who,  elated  with 
the  vanity  of  birth,  aspired  to  the  command,  and 
■erupted  not  to  address  his  partisans  in  private 
with  such  speeches  as  these:  "  What  evil  demon 
possesses  us,  and  leads  us  from  bad  to  worse? 
We,  who  would  not  stay  at  home  and  submit  to 
the  orders  of  Sylla,  who  is  master  both  of  sea  and 
laud,  what  are  we  to  come  to?  Did  we  not  come 
here  for  llberiqr?  Yet  here  wo  are  voluntary 
slaves.  Guards  to  tlie  exiled  Sertoriua  We  suf- 
fer ourselves  to  be  amused  with  the  Utle  of  a 
senate;  a  title  despised  and  ridiculed  by  all  the 
world.  0  noble  senators,  who  submit  to'tlie  most 
mortifying  tasks  and  labors,  as  much  as  tiie  meanest 
Spaniards  and  Lusitauians!" 

Numbers  were  attacked  with  these  and  such 
like  discourses;  and  though  they  did  not  openly 
revolt,  because  they  dreaded  the  power  of  Serto- 
rius, yet  they  took  private  methods  to  ruin  his 
affairs,  by  treating  the  barbarians  ill,  inflicting 
heavy  punishments,  and  collecting  exorbitant  sub- 
sidies, as  if  by  his  order.  Hence  the  cities  began 
to  waver  in  their  allegiance,  and  to  raise  disturb- 
ances; and  the  persons  sent  to  compose  those  dls< 
turbauces  by  mild  and  gentle  methods,  made  more 
enemies  than  they  reconciled,  and  inflamed  the 
rising  spirit  of  disobedience;  insomuch  that  Serto- 
rius, departing  from  his  former  clemency  and 
moderation,  behaved  with  great  injustice  and  out- 
rage to  the  children  of  the  Spaniards  in  Osca,  put- 
ting some  to  death,  and  selling  others  for  slaves. 

The  conspiracy  daily  gathered  strength,  and 


among  the  ntt,  Perponiua  drew  In  MuilfM,^ 

who  bad  a  considerablo  command  in  the  army. 

•  •  •  •  •  a^ 

Ho  and  his  partisans  then  prepared  Irtteis'fsr 
Sertorios,  which  imported  that  a  Tictory  wai 
gained  by  one  of  his  great  offieeis,  and  great  anm- 
ben  of  the  enemy  slain.  Sertorius  offered  tsrri- 
fice  for  the  good  tidings;  and  Perpenna  gave  him, 
and  his  own  friends  who  were  by,  and  who  wer» 
all  privy  to  the  design,  an  fnTitation  to  sapper, 
which,  with  much  entreaty,  be  preraiied  opoi 
him  to  accept 

The  entertainments  at   which  Sertorios   vsi 
present,   had  been  always    attended   with  grest 
order  and  decorum;  for  he  could  not  bear  eitiier 
to  aee  or  hear  the  least  indecency,  and   be  had 
ever  accustomed  the  guests  to  divert  tltemselvei 
in  an  innocent  and  irreproachable  manner.    Bat 
in  the  midst  of  the  entertain  men  t,  the  conspiraton 
began  to  seek  occasion  to  quarrel,  giving  into  the 
most  dissolute  discourse,  and  pretending  dm nl[ en- 
ness  as  th«^  cause  of  their  ribaldry.     All  this  was 
done  to  provoke  him.     However,  either  vexed  at 
their  obscenities  and  design,  or  g-ueasfng  »t  their 
designs  by  the  manner  of  their  drawling  tliero  out, 
he  clianged  his  posture,  and  threw  himself  back 
upon  his  couch,  as  though  he  neither  heard  nor 
regarded  them.     Then  Perpenna  took  a  cap  of 
wine,  and  as  ho  was  drinking,  purposely  let  it  fall 
out  of  his  hands.    The  noise  it  made  being  s  eigad 
for  them  to  fall  on,  Antony,  who  sat  next  to  Ser- 
torius, gave  bim  a  stroke  with  his  sword.    Serto- 
rius turned,  and  strove  to  get   np;   bot  AuVony 
throwing  himself  npon  his  breast,  held  both  bis 
hands;  so  that  not  tieing  able  in  the  least  to  de- 
fend himself,  the  rest  of  the  conspirators  dtspsteii- 
ed  him  with  many  wounds. 

Upon  the  first  news  of  his  death,  most  of  tbe 
Spaniards  abandoned  Perpenna,  and  by  tbeb-  dfp- 
uties,  surrendered    themselves    to   Pompey   aod 
Metellus.    Perpenna  attempted    something  with 
those  that  remained;  but  though  he  had  the  ose of 
all  that  Sertorius  had  prepared,  he  made  so  ill  i 
figure,  that  it  was  evident  he  knew  no  more  how 
to  command  than  how  to  obey.     He  gave  Fompey 
battle,  and  was  soon  rooted  and  taken  prisooer. 
Nor  in  this  last  distress  did  he  behave  ss  becams 
a  general.    He  had  the  papers  of  Sertorios  in  bis 
possession,  and  he  offered  Pompey  the  sight  of 
original  letters  from  men  of  conanfar  dignity,  and 
the  greatest  interest  In  Rome,  by  which  they  ia- 
vited  Sertorius  into  Italy,  In  coosequeiice  of  tiia 
desire  of  numbers,  who  wanted  a  change  \a  tlM 
present  state  of  affairs,  and  a  new  administratioo. 

Pompey,  however,  behaved  not  life  a  foang 
man,  but  with  all  the  marks  of  a  solid  and  Im- 
proved understanding,  snd  by  his  prudeoce  de- 
livered Rome  from  a  train  of  dreadful  fears  and 
new  commotions.  He  collected  all  those  lettcn, 
and  the  other  papers  of  Sertorius,  and  burned 
them,  without  either  reading  them  bim^/fi  ^ 
suffering  any  other  person  to  do  it.  As  for  Pe^ 
penna,  he  put  him  to  death  immediately,  lest  he 
should  mention  the  namea  of  those  who  wrote  the 
letters,  and  thence  new  aeditlons  and  trouble 
should  arise.  Perpenna's  accomplices  met  tho 
same  fate:  some  of  them  being  brought  to  Powp^fi 
and  by  him  ordered  to  the  block,  and  others,  who 
fled  into  Africa,  shot  by  the  Moors.  None  escsped 
but  Aufidius,  the  rival  of  Manlius.  Wbet^r  H 
was  that  be  could  not  be  found,  or  tbey  thoagiit 
him  not  worth  tlie  seeking,  he  lived  to  old  age  la 
a  village  of  the  barbarians,  wretchedly  ^oor,  aod 
universally  despised.  ^ 


•  Dacier  thinks  ws  tfaonld  raad  Mamim»,  by  vhieh  to 
asaas  Jfsstes  JbUmim,  wiie  gavs  Swtariai  thetnttif*- 


XDMENRS. 


EUMENES. 


Dvmn  the  historian  writes,  that  Eamenes  the 
,3«TdiaQ  was  the  son  of  a  poor  wagoner  in  the 
Cliienonesus,  and  yet  that  he  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion both  as  to  learoing  ^d  the  exercises  then  iu 
▼Ofpie.*  He  says  that  while  he  was  but  a  lad, 
YhiVtp  happening  to  be  in  Cardia,  went  to  spend 
an  hour  of  leisure  in  seeing  how  the  young  men 
acquitted  themaelvea  iu  the  pancratioriti  aud  the 
boys  in  wrestling.  Among  these  Eumenes  suc- 
ceeded so  well,  and  showed  so  much  activity  and 
address,  that  Philip  was  pleased  with  him,  and 
took  him  into  liis  train.  But  others  assert,  with 
a  gresiter  appearance  of  probability,  that  Philip 
preferred  him  on  account  of  the  ties  of  friendship 
and  hospitality  there  were  between  him  and  the 
lather  of  Eamenes. 

After  the  death  of  Philip,  he  maintained  the 
npniatiou  of  being  equal  to  any  of  Alexander's 
officers  in  capacity,  and  in  the  honor  with  which 
be  discharsed  his  commissions,  and  though  he 
bad  only  the  title  of  principal  secretary,  he  was 
looked  upon  in  as  honorable  a  light  as  the  king's 
most  intimate  friends  and  counselors;  insomuch 
that  he  had  the  sole  direction  of  an  Indian  expe- 
dition, aud  upon  the  death  of  Hephestion,  when 
Peruiccas  had  the  post  of  that  favorite,  he  suc- 
ceedeJ  Perdiccaa.  Therefore,  when  Neoptolemus, 
who  bad  been  the  principal  armor-bearer,  took 
upon  him  to  say,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
**Tbat  he  had  borne  the  shield  and  spear  of  that 
monarch,  aud  that  Eumenes  had  only  followed 
with  his  escritoir,"  the  Macedonians  ouly  laughed 
at  iiid  Tanity;  knowing  that,  beside  other  marks 
of  honor,  Alexander  iuid  thought  Eumenes  not 
nnworiliy  bis  alliance.  For  Barsine,  the  daughter 
of  ArUibazas,  who  was  the  first  lady  Alexander 
took  to  his  bed  iu  Asia,  and  who  brought  him  a 
sou  named  Hercules,  had  two  sisters;  one  of 
which,  called  Apama,  he  gave  to  Ptolemy;  and 
tlie  otlier,  called  also  Barsine,  he  gave  to  Eume- 
nes, at  the  time  when  he  was  selectiug  Persian 
ladies  as  wives  for  his  friends.^ 

Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he  was  often  in 
disg^race  with  Alexander,  and  once  or  twice  in 
danger  too,  on  account  of  Hephestion.  In  the 
first  place,  Hephestion  ,gave  a  musician,  named 
Evius,  tile  quarters  which  the  servants  of  Eume- 
nes hud  taken  up  for  him.  Upon  this,  Eumenes 
went  iu  great  wrath  to  Alexander  with  Mentor,^ 
aud  cried,  **The  best  method  they  could  take, 
was  to  throw  away  their  arms,  and  learn  to  play 
upon  the  flute,  or  turn  tragedians."     Alexander 


*  There  werepablie  icbools,  where  children  of  all  eondi. 
•■«  were  taught  without  distinction, 
t  The  paneratUM  (m  wo  have  already  obMnred)  wa«  a 
•npo«ition  of  wrestling  and  boxing. 
t  Alexander  had  married  Statira,  the  eldest  daagbter  of 
Utriiu,  and  firen  the  jroongrst,  named  Trypetit,  to  Ueph. 
••tion.     Tbi«  wae  a  measnre  well  cftlcalated  for  establish* 
iag  him  and  hii  posterity  en  the  Persian  throne;  but  it  was 
•baoxioas  to  the  Maeedontans.    Therefore,  to  support  it  on 
MS  hand,  and  to  obviate  inconveniences  on  the  other,  he 
leJKted  et^ty  virgins  out  of  the  most  honorable  families 
ia  Persia,  and  persuaded  his  principal  friends  and  officers  to 
■arry  them. 

I  MeotM  was  brother  to  Memnon,  whose  widow  Barsine 
va*  Alexander'a  mistress.  He  was  biother-in*law  to  Arta- 
htxatj  and  the  second  Barsine,  whom  Enmenes  married, 
!••»■  to  bsvo  been  daagbter  to  Memnoa,  and  Meator's 


at  first  entered  Into  his  quarrel,  and  sharply  re- 
buked HephiBstion ;  but  he  soon  changed  bis 
mind,  and  turned  the  weight  of  his  di:<pieasure 
upon  Eumenes;  thinking  lie  had  behaved  with 
more  disrespect  to  him  man  resentment  against 
Hephestion. 

Again;  when  Alexander  wanted  to  send  oat 
Nearchus  with  a  fleet  to  explore  the  coasts  of  the 
ocean,  he  found  his  treasury  low,  and  asked  his 
friends  for  a  supply.  Among  the  rest  he  applied 
to  Eumenes  for  three  hundred  talents,  w\fo  offered 
him  only  a  hundred,  and  assured  him,  at  the  same 
time,  he  should  find  it  diflicult  to  collect  that  sum 
by  his  stewards.  Alexander  refused  the  offer,  but 
did  not  remonstrate  or  complain.  However,  he 
ordered  his  servants  privately  to  set  fire  to  Eume- 
nes*s  tent,  that  he  might  be  forced  to  carry  out 
his  money,  and  be  openly  convicted  of  the  falsity. 
It  happened  that  the  tent  was  entirely  consumed, 
and  Alexander  was  sorry  on  account  of  the  lost 
of  his  papers.  There  was  gold  aud  silver  found 
melted,  to  the  amount  of  more  than  a  thousand 
talents,  yet  even  then  the  king  took  none  of  it 
And  having  written  to  all  his  grandees  and  lien- 
tenants  to  send  him  copies  of  tlio  dispatclies  that 
were  lost,  upon  their  arrival  he  put  them  again 
under  the  care  of  Eumenes. 

Some  time  after,  another  dispute  tiappened  be- 
tween him  and  Hephaestion,  on  account  of  some 
present  from  the  king  to  one  of  them.  Much 
severe  and  abusive  language  passed  between  them» 
yet  Alexander,  for  the  present,  did  not  look  upon 
Eumenes  with  less  regard.  But,  Hephestion 
dying  soon  after,  the  king,  iu  his  unspeakable 
affliction  for  that  loss,  expressed  his  resentment 
against  all  who  he  thought  envied  that  favorite 
while  he  lived,  or  rejoiced  at  bis  death.  Eume- 
nes was  one  of  tliose  whom  be  most  suspected 
of  such  sentiments,  and  he  often  mentioned  the 
differences,  aud  the  severe  language  those  differ- 
ences had  produoed.  Enmenes,  however,  being 
an  artful  man,  aud  happy  at  expedients,  made  the 
very  person  through  whom  he  had  lost  the  king's 
favor,  the  means  of  regaining  it  He  seconded 
the  zeal  and  application  of  Alexander  to  celebrate 
the  memory  of  Hephestion.  He  suggested  such 
instances  of  veneration  as  he  thought  might  do 
much  honor  to  the  deceased,  and  contributed 
largely  and  freely,  out  of  his  own  purse,  toward 
the  expenses  of  his  funeral. 

Upon  the  death  of  Alexander,  a  great  quarrel 
broke  out  between  the  phalanx  and  the  late  kiug's 
friends  and  generals.  Eumenes,  in  his  heart,  sided 
witli  the  pMlanXf  but  in  appearance  stood  neuter, 
as  a  person  perfectly  indifferent;  saying,  it  did 
not  become  him,  who  was  a  stranger,  to  interfere 
iu  the  disputes  of  the  Macedonians.  And  when 
the  other  great  officers  retired  from  Babylon,  he 
stayed  there,  endeavoring  to  appease  that  body  of 
infantry,  and  to  dispose  them  to  a  reconciliation. 

After  these  troubles  were  passed,  and  the  gene- 
rals met  to  consult  about  dividing  the  provinces 
and  armies  among  them,  the  countries  assigned 
Eumenes,  were  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonla,  and 
the  coast  of  the  sea  of  Pontus  as  far  as  Trapezas. 
These  countries  were  not  then  subject  to  the  Ma- 
I  cedonians,  for  Ariarathes  was  king  of  them;  bat 
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LMBstnt  mn4  Antl^onni  wtn  to  fo  with  m  great 
umy  and  put  Eamenea  in  poweision.  Antigo- 
DM,  now  elated  with  power,  and  dospbing  all  the 
world,  gave  no  attention  to  the  letteri  of  Perdic- 
caa.  But  Leonatus  marched  down  from  the  apper 
provinces  into  Phryrja,  and  promiaed  to  undertake 
the  expedition  for  Eumenea.  Immediately  after 
this,  Ueeuteas,  a  petty  tyrant  in  Cardia,  applied 
to  Leonatus,  and  desired  htm  rather  to  go  to  the 
relief  of  Antipater  and  the  Macedonians,  who 
were  besieged  in  Lamia.*  Leonatus,  being  in- 
clined to  go,  called  Eumenes,  and  attempted  to 
reconcile  him  to  Hecateus.  They  had  long  had 
m  suspicion  of  each  other  on  account  of  a  fumily 
difference  in  point  of  politics;  in  consequence  of 
which  Eumenes  had  once  accused  Hecateus  of 
letting  himself  up  tyrant  in  Cardia,  and  had  en- 
treated Alexander  to  restore  that  people  to  their 
liberty.  He  now  desired  to  be  excused  taking  a 
■hare  in  the  Grecian  expedition,  alleging  he  was 
afraid  Antipater,  who  had  long  hated  him,  to  gra- 
tify liimaelf  as  well  as  Hecatieus,  would  make 
■ome  attempt  upon  his  life.  Upon  which,  Leona- 
tus, placing  an  entire  confidence  in  him,  opened 
to  him  ali  his  heart  He  told  him  the  assisting 
Antipater  was  nothing  but  a  pretext,  and  that  he 
designed,  as  soon  as  he  landed  in  Greece,  to  assert 
Ills  claim  to  Macedonia.  At  the  same  time  he 
showed  him  letters  from  Cleopatra,t  in  which  she 
invited  him  to  .Pelia,  and  promised  to  give  him 
her  hand. 

Whether  Eumenes  was  really  afraid  of  Antipa- 
ter, or  whether  he  despaired  of  any  service  from 
Leonatus,  who  was  extremely  obstinate  in  his 
temper,  and  followed  every  impulse  of  a  precipi- 
tate ambition,  he  withdrew  from  him  in  the  night 
with  all  his  equipage,  which  consisted  of  three 
hundred  horse,  two  hundred  of  his  domestics  well 
armed,  and  all  his  treasure,  amountiug  to  five 
thousand  talents.  With  this  he  fled  to  Perdlccas; 
and  as  he  acquainted  that  general  with  the  secret 
designs  of  Leonatus,  he  was  immediately  taken 
into  a  high  degree  of  favor,  and  admitted  to  a 
■hare  in  his  councils.  In  a  little  time,  too,  Per- 
diooas  in  person  conducted  him  into  Cappadocia, 
with  a  great  army;  took  Ariarathes  prisoner,  sub- 
dued all  the  country,  and  established  Eumenes  in 
tliat  government:  in  consequence  of  which  Eu- 
menes put  the  cities  under  the  direction  of  his 
friends,  placed  guards  and  garrisons  with  proper 
officers  at  their  head,  and  appointed  judges  and 
•uperintendents  of  the  revenue;  Perdlccas  leaving 
the  entire  diitpositiou  of  tliose  things  to  him. 
After  this  he  departed  with  Perdlccas;  choosing 
to  give  him  that  testimony  of  respect,  and  not 
thinking  it  consistent  with  his  interest  to  be  absent 
from  his  court  But  Perdlccas,  satisfied  that  he 
could  himself  execute  the  designs  he  was  medi- 
tating, and  perceiving  that  the  provinces  he  had 
left  l^hiud  required  an  able  and  faithful  gtiardian, 
■eut  back  Eumenes  when  he  had  reached  Cilicia. 
The  pretense  was,  that  he  might  attend  to  the 
concerns  of  his  own  government;  but  the  real 
intention,  that  he  should  secure  the  adjoining 
province  of  Armenia,  which  was  disturbed  by  the 
practices  of  Neoptolemus. 

Neoptolemus  was  a  man  of  sanguine  pureuits, 
and  unbounded  vanity.  Eumenes,  however,  en- 
deavored to  keep  him  to  his  duty,  by  soothing 
applications.  And  as  he  saw  the  Alacedonian 
infantry  were  become  extremely  insolent  and 
audacious,  he  applied  himself  to  raising  a  body 
of  cavalry  which  might  be  a  counterpoise  against 
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them.  For  tlifis  purpoas  he  reniltted  the  laxe^ 
and  gare  otlier  immunities  to  those  of  his  pre- 
vinoe  who  were  good  horsemen.  He  also  bought 
a  great  number  of  horses,  and  distributed  them 
among  such  of  his  courtiers  as  be  plac«d  the 
greatest  confidence  in;  exciting  them  by  honors 
and  rewards,  and  treining  them  to  strength  and 
skill  by  a  variety  of  exereises.  The  Macedoniam 
upon  this  were  differently  afiected,  some  wilii 
astonishment,  and  othere  with  joy,  to  see  a  booy 
of  cavalry  collected,  to  the  n amber  of  six  thonssiid 
three  hundred,  and  tnined  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time. 

Abont  tiiftt  time  Cretems  and  Antipater,  harioif 
reduced  Greece,  passed  into  Asia,  to  overthrow 
the  power  of  Perdlccas;  and  news  was  breugiit 
that  their  first  intention  was  to  enter  Cappadocis. 
Perdlccas  himself  was  engagred  in  war  with  Pto- 
lemy ;  he  therefore  appointed  Eumenes  com- 
mander-in-cliief  of  the  foreee  in  Armenia  sod 
Cappadocia;  and  wrote  to  Alcetas  and  Neoptole- 
mus  to  obey  the  ordera  of  that  general,  whom  he 
had  invested  with  discretionary  powers.  Aleets 
plainly  refused  to  submit  to  that  injunctioo;  al- 
leging that  the  Macedonians  would  be  asliamed  to 
fight  Antipater;  and  as  for  Cratems,  their  affec- 
tion for  him  was  such  that  they  would  receire 
him  with  open  arms.  On  the  other  hand,  it  mi 
visible  that  Neoptolemus  was  forming  some 
treacherous  scheme  against  Eumenes;  for  whtn 
called  upon,  he  refused  to  join  him,  and,  instesd 
of  that,  prepared  to  give  him  battle. 

This  was  the  firat  occasion  on  which  Eamsnei 
reaped  the  fruits  of  his  foresight  and  timely  prs- 
paratlons.  For,  though  his  infantry  were  beaten, 
with  his  cavalry  he  put  Neoptolemus  to  Bight, 
and  took  his  baggage.  And  while  tlie  phalanx 
were  dispersed  upon  the  punnit,  he  fell  upon 
them  In  such  good  order  with  his  horse,  thai  they 
were  forced  to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  take  an 
oalh  to  serve  him.  Neoptolemus  collected  some 
of  the  fugitives,  and  retired  with  them  to  Cratenif 
and  Antioater.  They  had  already  sent  ambaso- 
dora  to  Eumenes,  to  desire  him  to  adopt  tlieir  in- 
terests, in  reward  of  which,  liiey  would  confinn  to 
him  the  provinces  he  had,  and  give  him  olhen, 
witli  an  additional  number  of  troops:  iu  which 
case  he  would  find  Antipater  a  friend  Instead  <ff 
an  enemy,  and  continue  in  friendship  with  Cit- 
terns instead  of  turning  his  arms  against  him. 

E  nmenes  made  answer  to  these  proposals, "  Thit 
having  long  been  on  a  footing  of  enmity  with 
Antipater,  he  did  not  choose  to  be  his  friend,  at  a 
time  when  he  saw  him  treating  his  friends  as  so 
many  enemies.  As  for  Graterus,  he  was  ready  to 
reconcile  him  to  Perdlccas,  and  to  compromtoe 
matten  between  them  upon  just  and  reasooable 
terms.  But  if  he  should  begin  hostllitlM,  he 
should  support  his  injured  friend  while  he  had  aA 
hour  to  live,  and  rather  aacrifice  life  ttself  than  hii 
honor.'* 

When  this  answer  was  reported  to  Antipatei 
and  Graterus,  they  took  some  time  to  dellterats 
upon  the  measures  they  should  paraoe.  Mean- 
while Neoptolemus  arriving,  gave  them  an  ac- 
count of  the  battle  he  had  lost,  and  re<|a««ted 
assistance  of  them  both,  but  particularly  of  Cra- 
tems. He  said,  "The  Macedonians  had  foex- 
tnordinary  an  attachment  to  him,  that  if  they 
saw  but  his  hat,  or  heard  one  accent  of  his  toam 
they  woald  immediately  run  to  him  with  their 
swords  in  their  hands.''  Indeed,  the  reputation 
of  Graterus  was  very  great  among  Ihem,  «nji 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  most  of  them  wish- 
ed to  be  under  his  command.  They  reiwjj; 
bered  the  risks  he  had  ran  of  embroiliiig^'iB^ 
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vlth  Aleniider  lor  their  Miket;  how  he  had  eom- 
bated  the  inclioations  for  Feniaii  fMhioDi  which 
iueiraiblj  grew  upon  him,  aiid  sopported  the  cus- 
toms of  his  coantry  agatust  the  iasalts  of  barbaric 
pomp  and  luxury. 

Craterua  now  sent  Aotipater  into  Cilicia,  and 
taking  a  conaideruble  part  of  the  forces  himself, 
inarcned   alon^    with   Neoptoiemus  a|;atii8t  £u- 
meoes.    If  Eurneiies  foresaw  his  coming,  and  was 
prepared  for  it  we  may  impute  it  to  the  vigiiauce 
necessary  in  a  geueral;  we  see  nothing  iu  that  of 
•opehor  genius.     Bat  when,  beside  his  conceal- 
io;  from    the    enemy   wliat   they   ought  not  to 
dl:^co1rer,  he  brought  his  owu  troops  to  action, 
vilhoat  knowing  who  was  (heir  aoversary,  and 
made  them  serve  against  Craterus,  witliout  find- 
iag  out  that  he  was  the  officer  they  liad  to  con- 
tfiod  w\th;  in  this  we  see  characteristical  proofs  of 
lecenilship.     For    he  propagated   a  report,  that 
Keoplolemus,  assisted   by  Pigris,  was  advancing 
ftguQ  with  some  Cappadocian  and  Papidagoniau 
horse.    The  night  he  designed  to  decamp,  he  feli 
Into  a  sound  sleep,  and  iu^  a  very  extraordinary 
dRam.    He  tliougiit  he  saw  two  Alexanders  pre- 
parvJ  to  try  their  strength  against  each  other,  and 
each  at  the  head  of  a  phalanx.    Minerva  came  to 
tapport  the  one  and  Ceres  the  other.     A  sharp 
eoufikt  ensued,  in  which  the  Alexander  assisted 
by  Minerva  was  defeated,  and  Ceres  crowned  the 
victor  with  a  wreath  of  corn.    He  immediately 
roDcInded  that  the  dream  was  in  his  favor,  be- 
cau«  he  had   to  figiit  for  a  country  which  was 
most  of  it  in  tillage,  and  which  had  then  so  ex- 
collent  a  crop,  well  advanced  toward  the  sickle, 
Uiat  the  whole  face  of  it  had  the  appearance  of  a 
profound  peace.     He  was  the  more  confirmed  in 
bis  opinion,  when  he  found  the  enemy's  word  was 
Minerva  and  Alexander:  and  in  opposition  to  it 
be  gave  Ceree  and  Alexander.    At  the  same  time, 
be  oniered  his  men  to  crown  themselves  and  to 
cover  their  arms,  with  ears  of  corn.     He  was  seve- 
ral lanes  upon  the  point  of  declaring  to  his  princi- 
pal officen  and  captains  what  adversary  they  had 
toeoatend  with;  thinking  it  a  hazardous  under- 
dog to  keep  to  himself  a  secret  so  important, 
and  perhaps,  necessary  for  them  to  know. — Yet 
be  abode  by  his  first  resolution,  and  trusted  his 
owQ  beart  only  with  the  danger  that  might  ensue. 
When  he  came  to  give  battle,  he  would  not  set 
say  Macedonhm  to  engage  Craterus,  but  appointed 
to  tbat  charge  two  bodies  of  foreign  horse,  com- 
loaaded  by  Pharnabazus  the  son  of  Artabazus, 
Md  PboBuU  of  TeneJos.    They  had  orders  to  ad- 
vance on  the  first  sight  of  the  enemy,  and  come 
to  cloie  fighting,  witliout  siving  them  time  to  re- 
tire; and  if  they  attempted  to  speak  or  send  any 
berajd,  they  were  not  to  regard  it    For  he  had 
iliong  apprehensions  that  the  Macedonians  would 
P  over  to  Craterus,  if  they  happened  to  know 
bim.    Eameues  himself,  with  a  troop  of  three 
DOQdred  select  horse,  went  and  posted  himself  in 
^  right  wing,  where  he  should  have  to  act 
apuQsi  NeopioTemos.    When  they  had  passed  a 
UlUe  hill  that  separated  the  two  armies,  and  came 
JO  view,  they  charged  with  such  impetuosity  that 
Craterus  was  extremely  surprised,  and  expressed 
bi9  resentment  in  strong  terms  against  Neoptole- 
ma^.  who  he  thought,  had  deceived  him  with  a 
preteose  tiiat  the  Macedonians  would  change  side& 
However,  he  exhorted  his  ofiicers  to  behave  like 
brave  men,  and  stood  forward  to  the  encounter. 
Id  the  first  shock,  which  was  very  violent,  the 
y**ti  were  soon  broke,  and  they  were  then  to 
fl«cldo  the  dispate  with  the  sword. 

Tbs  bshavier  of  Cnteras  did  no  dlahonor  to 
^ttader.    He  kiUed  numben  with  his  own 
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hand,  aad  oivertiirtw  many  olbara  wh« 

him  in  fronL  But  at  last  be  received  a  sMe  blow 
from  a  Thracian  which  brought  him  to  the  groandL 
Many  passed  over  him  without  knowing  him:  l>ttt 
Gorgias,  one  of  Eumenea's  ofiScers  took  notice  of 
him;  and  being  well  acquainted  with  his  perMB 
leaped  from  his  horse  and  guarded  the  body.  It 
was  then,  however,  too  late;  he  was  at  the  last 
extremity,  and  iu  the  agonies  of  death. 

In  the  meantime,  Neoptoiemus  engaged  En- 
menes. — The  most  violent  hatred  had  long  sub* 
sisted  between  them,  and  this  day  added  stings  to 
IL  They  knew  not  one  another  in  tiie  two  first 
encounters,  but  in  the  third  tliey  did;  and  then 
they  rushed  forward  impetuously  with  sworda 
drawn,  and  loud  shouts.  'I'he  shock  their  horses 
met  with  was  so  violent,  tltat  it  resembled  that  of 
two  galleys.  The  fierce  antagonists  quitted  th« 
bridles,  and  laid  hold  on  each  other;  each  endea- 
voring to  tear  off  the  helmet  or  the  breast-platn 
of  his  enemy.  While  their  hands  were  thus  en* 
gaged,  tlieir  Dorses  went  from  under  them;  and  aa 
they  fell  to  the  ground  without  quitting  their  hold« 
they  wrestled  Tor  the  advantage.  Neoptolemna 
was  beginning  to  rise  first,  when  Eumenes  wound* 
ed  him  in  the  ham,  and  by  that  means  got  upon 
his  feet  before  him.  Neoptoiemus  being  wound* 
ed  in  one  knee,  supported  himaolf  upon  the  others 
and  fought  with  great  courage  underneath,  bat 
was  not  able  to  reach  his  uiveraary  a  mortal 
blow.  At  lost,  receiving  a  wound  in  the  neck* 
he  grew  faint,  and  stretched  himself  upon  the 
ground.  Eumenes,  with  all  the  eagerness  of  In- 
veterate hatred,  hastened  to  strip  him  of  his  arma» 
and  loading  him  with  reproaches,  did  not  observo 
that  his  sword  was  still  in  his  hand;  so  that  Neop- 
toiemus wounded  him  under  the  cuirass,  whera  it 
touches  upon  the  groin.  However,  as  the  stroke 
was  but  feeble,  the  apprehensions  it  gave  liim  were 
greater  than  the  real  hurt 

When  He  had  despoiled  his  adversary,  weak  as 
he  was  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  in  lUs  lega 
and  arms,  he  mounted  his  horse  and  made  up  to 
his  left  wing,  which  he  supposed  might  still  bo 
engaged  with  the  enemy.  There,  being  informed 
of  the  fate  of  Craterus,  he  hastened  to  him;  and 
finding  his  breath  and  senses  not  quite  gone,  ha 
alightM  from  his  horse,  wept  over  him,  and  gave 
him  his  hand.  One  while  he  vented  his  execn^ 
tions  upon  Neoptoiemus,  and  anotlier  while  be 
lamented  his  own  ill  fortune,  and  the  cruel  neoee- 
sity  he  was  under  of  coming  to  extremities  with 
his  most  intimate  friend,  and  either  giving  or  re- 
ceiving tlie  fatal  blow. 

Eumenes  won  this  battle  about  ten  days  after 
the  former.  And  it  raised  him  to  a  high  rank  of 
honor,  because  it  brought  him  the  palm  both  of 
capacity  and  courage,  but  at  the  same  time  it  ex- 
posed him  to  the  envy  and  hatred  both  of  his  allies 
and  his  enemies.  It  seemed  hard  to  them,  that  a 
stranger,  a  foreign  adventurer,  should  have  de- 
stroyed one  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of 
the  MacedonUns  with  the  arms  of  those  very 
Macedonians.  Had  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Craterus  been  brought  sooner  to  Perdiccas,  none 
but  he  would  have  swayed  the  Macedonian  scep- 
ter. But  he  was  slain  in  a  mutiny  in  Egypt,  two 
days  before  the  news  arrived.  The  Maceaonians 
were  so  much  exasperated  against  Eumenes  upon 
the  late  event  that  they  immediately  decreed  bis 
death.  Antigonus  and  Antipater  were  to  take  the 
direction  of  Uie  war  which  was  to  carry  tbat  de- 
cree into  execution.  Meantime  Eumenea  went 
to  the  king's  horses  which  were  pasturing  npoa 
mount  Ida,  and  took  such  as  he  had  occasion  liiii^ 
bnt  gave  the  keepen  a  dischaige  for  them.    WhsA 
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M  tp^Mid  of  it,  ha  lanffKed,  and  Mid, 
**  He'  oottid  not  enough  admire  the  caution  of 
Eameaes,  who  matt  eertahily  expect  to  eee  the 
•oeoant  of  Che  kiug'e  goods  and  chattela  itated 
a&ther  on  one  side  or  the  other." 

EumeAee  intended  to  give  liattle  upon  the  plain* 
of  Lydlttt  near  Sardie,  both  becanee  ne  was  Htrong 
tn  cavalry,  and  beeauae  he  was  ambitious  to  show 
Cleopatra  what  a  respectable  force  be  had.  How- 
ever, at  the  request  of  that  prlncesi,  who  was 
afraid  to  give  Antipator  any  cause  of  complaint, 
he  marched  to  the  Upper  rhrygia,  aqd  wintered 
in  CeleniB.  There  Aicetas,  Polemon,  and  Doci- 
Bins,  cotttonded  with  him  for  the  command;  upon 
which  he  said,  "  This  maltes  good  the  obeervation. 
Everyone  thinks  of  advancing  himself,  but  no 
•no  thinks  of  the  danger  that  may  accrue  to  the 
public  weal." 

He  had  promised  to  pay  his  army  within  three 
days,  and  as  he  had  not  money  to  do  It,  be  sold 
them  all  the  farms  and  castles  in  the  country,  to- 
father  with  the  people  and  cattle  that  were  upon 
tnem.  Every  captain  of  a  Macedonian  company, 
•r  officer  who  had  a  command  in  the  foreign 
troops,  received  battering  engines  from  Eumenes; 
and  when  he  had  taken  the  castle,  he  divided  liis 
noils  among  his  company,  according  to  the  arrears 
floe  to  each  particular  man.  This  restored  him 
fhe  aiaetlons  of  the  soldiers;  insomuch,  that  when 
papers  were  fonnd  in  his  camp,  dispersed  by  the 
enemy,  In  which  their  generau  promised  a  hun- 
dred talents  and  great  nonors  to  the  man  who 
ahoold  kill  Eumenes,  the  Macedonians  were  highly 
Incensed,  and  gave  order  that  from  that  time  he 
should  have  a  body-guard  of  a  thousand  officer- 
men  always  about  him,  who  should  keep  wateh  by 
turns,  and  be  in  waiting  day  and  night  There  was 
not  a  maq  who  refused  that  charge;  and  they  were 
glad  to  receive  from  Eumenea  the  marics  of  honor 
which  those  who  were  called  Che  king's  friends 
vsed  to  receive  from  the  hands  of  royalty.  For 
he  too  was  empowered  to  distribute  purple  hats 
and  rich  robes,  which  were  considered  as  the  prio- 
elpal  gifts  the  kings  of  Macedon  had  to  bestow. 

Prosperity  gives  some  appearance  of  higher  aeu< 
tlments  even  to  persons  of  mean  spirit,  and  we 
see  something  of  gnndear  and  importance  about 
them  in  the  elevation  where  Fortune  has  plaoed 
them.  But  he  who  Is  inspired  by  real  fortitude 
and  magnanimity,  will  show  il  moat  by  the  dignity 
of  his  ^^havior  under  losses,  and  in  the  most  ad- 
verse fortune.  So  did  Eumenes.  When  he  had 
lost  a  battle  to  Antigonus  In  the  territory  of  the 
Orcynians  in  Cappaidocia,  through  the  treachery, 
of  one  of  his  officers,  though  he  was  forced  to  fly 
himself,  he  did  not  snfTer  the  traitor  to  escape  the 
enemy,  but  took  him  and  hanged  him  upon  ^he 
spot  lu  hi»  flight  iit»  took  a  different  way  from 
the  pursuers,  and  privately  turned  round  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  regain  the  field  of  battle.  There 
he  encamped,  in  order  to  bury  the  dead,  whom  he 
collected,  and  burned  with  the  door  posto  of  the 
neighboring  villages.  Tlie  bodies  of  the  officers 
and  common  soldiers  were  burned  upon  separate 
piles;  and  when  he  had  raised  great  monumente 
of  earth  over  them,  he  decamped.  So  that  Anti- 
gonus coming  that  way  afterward,  was  astonished 
at  his  firmness  and  intrepidity. 

Another  time  he  fell  in  with  the  baggage  of 
Antigonus,  and  could  easily  have  token  it,  together 
With  many  persons  of  free  condition,  a  great 
■umber  of  staves,  and  all  the  wealth  which  had 
been  amassed  In  so  many  wars,  and  tlie  plunder 
if  so  many  eoantrles.  But  he  was  afraid  that  his 
IDoo,  when  possessed  of  such  riches  and  spoils, 
W«aid  think  themMlvta  Cm  hmty  for  llighl^  and 


be  too  aflbmtnato  to  bear  the  baidahlpa  of  le^ 
wandering  from  place  to  place:  and  yet  tune,  hi 
knew,  was  his  principal  reaourea  for  getting  desi 
of  Antigonus.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  seombh 
it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  llCsoe* 
donians  from  flying  upon  the  spoil,  when  it  w 
so  much  within  reach.  He  therefore  ordered  ih^in 
to  refresii  themselves,  and  feed  their  horsie^  bsfon 
they  attacked  the  enemy.  In  the  meaulime  b« 
privately  sent  a  messenger  to  Menander,  who  «•• 
corted  the  baggage,  to  aeqaaint  him,  '*  That  £«• 
menee,  in  consideration  of  the  friendship  v\nA 
had  subeisted  between  theai,  advised  hire  to  pn- 
vide  for  his  safety,  and  to  retire  as  fast  as  possiltje 
from  the  plain,  where  he  inifht  eaaity  be  sar. 
rounded,  to  the  foot  of  the  neighboring  monotaiA, 
where  the  cavalry  could  not  act,  nor  any  troopi 
fall  upon  his  rear.*' 

Meuander  soon  perealTed  his  danger,  and  re- 
Ured.    After  which,  Eumenea  sent  oot  bii  fcotls 
in  the  presence  of  all  the  soldiers,  uid  cofflmaaded 
the  latter  tr  arm  and  bridle  their  horses,  in  order 
for  (he  attack.     The  sconta  brought  baek  an  tt- 
count  that  Menander  had  gained  a  eitnatioo  wiiue 
he  could  not  be  taken.     Hereupon  Eumenes  roe- 
tended  great  concern,  and  drew  off  his  forces.  We 
are  told,  that  upon  the  report  Menander  mait  of 
this  affidr  to  Antigonns,  the  Macedonians  laancbed 
out  in  the  praiaes  df  Eumenea,  and  began  to  r^ 
gard  him  with  an  eye  of  kindness,  foractiof « 
generous  a  part,  when  it  was  in  his  power  to  faare 
enslaved  their  children  and  dishonored  their  wim 
The  answer  Antigonus  gave   them  was  tbiK— 
*<  Think  not,  my  good  friends,  it  was  for  yoor 
sakes  he  let  them  go;  it  was  for  his  own.    He  did 
not  choose  to  have  so  many  rtiackles  opoo  iaot 
when  he  designed  to  fly." 

After  this,  Eumenes  being  forced  to  wander  ud 
fly  from  place  to  place,  apoae  to  many  of  bis  Mi- 
dlers to  leave  him;  either  out  of  care  for  their  Mfe- 
ty,  or  because  he  did  not  choose  to  have  a  bo<iyef 
men  after  him,  who  were  too  few  to  stand  a  tnttle, 
and  too  many  to  fly  in  priyacy.  And  when  lie 
retired  to  the  castle  of  Nora,*  on  the  coafiuee  of 
Lycaonia  and  Cappadocia,  with  only  five  hundred 
horM  and  two  hundred  foot,  there  again  he  gave 
all  such  of  his  friends  free  leave  to  depart  u  did 
not  like  the  inconveniences  of  tlie  place  and  A» 
meanness  of  d{et,t  and  diamissed  them  with  ftd 
marks  of  kindness. 

In  a  Ilttie  time  Antigonus  came  up,  and  hehn 
he  formed  that  siege,  invited  him  to  a  eoafeieMB. 
Eumenes  answered,  "Antigonns  had  many  fneodi 
and  generals  to  take  his  place,  in  case  of  accidefltt 
to  himself;  but  the  troops  he  had  the  care  of  hid 
none  to  command  or  to  protect  them  after  him. 
He  therefore  insisted  that  Antigonns  sboald  mad 
hostages,  if  he  wanted  to  treat  with  him  in  p^ 
son.  And  whan  Antigonns  wanted  him  to  doum 
his  application  to  him  first,  aa  the  greater  mto. » 
said  •<  While  I  ain  master  of  my  sword,  I  m 
never  think  any  man  greater  than  mysetf.^Al 
last  Antigonus  sent  his  nephew  Ptolemy  n^  ^ 
fort  as  a  hostage,  and  then  Eumenes  came  out  te 
him.  Tl>ey  embraced  with  great  tokens  of  cor- 
diality, having  formeriy  iMen  iutimste  friends  ud 
companions. 

In  the  conference,  which  lasted  a  coitfidenble 
time,  Eumenes  made  no  mention  of  leearity  w 
his  own  life,  or  of  an  amnesty  for  whjt  wtf 
passed.  Instead  of  that,  he  inaistad  on  bafu^ 
the  government  of  his  provinces  eonfinned  » 


•  It  was  aaly  two 
t  Ah«4ra4U?laisa 


aad  fifty  pawi  Is  « 
apsathiooAf. 


EUMBNEB. 


aAd  MBrfderalile  iwvwu  lor  hto  terrlcM 

beside;  ioaomaeh  that  nil  «b«  ttteiided  ea  thla 
«ceaifiioo,  admired  hia  firmneati  and  wan  aatoaiab- 
eb  at  ftiw  f  reatneaa  of  mind. 

DiiniAK  Um  interviaw,  nomben  ot  tlia  Maoado- 
ntauB  ma  to  aee  Eumeaaaj  for*  after  (he  4eath  of 
Cr^ftlertta,  oo  maa  was  ao  mut^  talked  af  Ia  the 
army  mm  he.  Bat  AatigoDUs,  feariag  they  ahoold 
oti^r  taiin  tome  Tiolence,  calleid  to  them  to  keep  at 
a  aiatauce;  aaid  when  they  still  kept  crowding  In, 
ordered  them  to  be  driven  off  with  stoaee.  At 
l«aM  be  took  liim  lu  bis  anna,  and  keeping  off  the 
maitiL«4e  with  hia  goarda,  with  aome  difficuity 
C<d  kuxn  aafe  again  into  tlie  castle. 

As  tlie  treaty  ended  in  nothing,  Antlgonns  drew 
a  Una  o(  cireumvallation  roand  tiie  place,  and 
Ifcaviuf  left  a  auffieient  nninber  of  troopa  to  carry 
on  the  aegv,  he  retired.  The  fort  waa  atMindantly 
provided  with  com,  water,  and  aalt,  but  in  waot 
of  ev^cr>  thing  elae  reqaiaite  for  the  table.  Yet 
iriih  this  mean  proviaion  he  faruiahed  a  cheerful 
e&tertaiaiDeut  for  his  frionda,  whom  b»  invited  in 
tiicir  tarus;  for  he  took  care  to  season  his  provi- 
sons  with  agreeable  discourse  and  the  ntmost 
cordiatity.  ifis  appearance  was  indeed  very  en- 
gaging, flia  counleaaooe  had  nothing  of  a  faro* 
cions  or  war-worn  tarn,  but  waa  amooth  and 
•legaut;  and  the  proportion  of  his  limbs  was  so 
exevUeat  that  they  might  aeem  to  have  come  from 
tbe  duael  of  the  statuary.  And  though  lie  was 
nat  vary  eioqnent,  he  had  a  soft  and  peranasive 
way  of  speakistg,  as  we  may  couolnde  from  his 
cpiBlies. 

He  oijserved,  that  tiie  greatest  inconvenience  to 
Ibo  gmrrisan  waa  the  narrowneas  of  the  space  in 
which  tiiey  were  confined,  iudoaed  as  it  was  with 
anaall  booaee,  and  the  whole  of  it  noC  more  than 
two  fariongs  in  cirenlt;  ao  that  they  were  forced 
to  take  their  food  without  exercise^  and  their 
horaea  to  do  the  same.  To  remove  the  languor 
which  is  the  consequence  of  that  want,  as  well  as 
to  prepare  them  for  flight,  if  occaaion  shoukl 
offer,  lie  aasigned  a  room  fourteen  cubits  long, 
the  largest  in  all  the  fort,  for  the  men  to  walk  In; 
and  ga\e  them  orders  grmJaaliy  to  mend  their 
pace.  As  for  the  horses,  he  tied  them  to  the  roof 
of  Uha  stable  with  strong  halters.  Then  he  raised 
their  heads  ami  fore-parts  with  a  pulley,  until 
tlicy  coaid  scaioe  touch  the  ground  with  their 
fore-Xeet,  but,  at  the  same  time,  they  stood  firm 
vpon  their  hiad-foet.  In  this  postare  the  grooms 
piled  them  with  the  whip  and  the  voice;  and  the 
hofMa,  tboa  irritated,  bounded  furioasly  on  their 
iiiad-feet,  or  strained  to  set  their  fore-ieet  on  the 
ground;  by  which  efforts  their  wliole  bodv  was 
exeroiaed,  nntU  they  were  out  of  breath  and  in  a 
foam.  After  this  ezerciae,  which  waa  no  bad  one 
either  for  apeed  cr  strength,  they  had  their  barlay 
given  them  boiled,  that  they  might  aooner  dis- 
patch, and  iietter  digest  it 

Aa  the  siege  was  drawn  out  to  a  considerable 
iengtii,  Antigonus  received  infonnation  of  the 
draih  of  An tl pater  in  Macedonia,  and  of  the 
troubles  that  prevailed  there  through  tlie  animo- 
aitiea  lietveen  Caseander  and  Polyperohon.  He 
now  bode  adieu  to  all  inferior  prospects,  and 
grasped  the  whole  empire  in  his  schemes:  in  con- 
seqnence  of  which  he  wanted  to  make  Enmenes 
his  friend,  and  bring  him  to  oo-opente  in  tiie  exe- 
cuuan  of  Us  plan.  For  this  purpose  he  aent  to 
him  Hferonymos,*  with  proposals  of  peace,  on 


I  wa«  ef  Caaiia,  sad 
Ha  wiotatba  Uiiorjr  of  cImm  pffiaeat  aha  di* 
Moj  tben,  aad  of  iholr  aaa- 


him.  Eumanaa  mode  a  oorrectlon  in  the  oath, 
and  left  it  to  the  Macedonians  before  the  nlace  t» 
judge  which  fom  was  the  moat  reasonable.  la^ 
deeid,  Antigonus,  to  save  appearancea,  liad  slightly 
mentioned  the  royal  family  in  the  beginning,  and 
all  the  rest  ran  in  his  own  name.  £umenei» 
therefore,  put  Olympias  and  the  princeaa  of  the 
irfood  first;  and  he  proposed  to  engage  himself  by 
oath  of  fealty  not  to  Antigonus  only,  but  to 
Olympias,  and  the^  princess  her  children.  This 
appearing  to  the  Macedoniana  much  more  con* 
siatont  with  justice  tban  the  other,  they  permitted 
Eumenea  to  take  it,  and  then  raised  tlie  siega. 
They  likewise  sent  this  oath  to  Antlgonns,  requlr> 
ing  him  to  take  it  on  the  other  part 

MeantloM  Eumenea  Qsstorea  to  the  Cappado- 
ciana  all  the  hoatagea  he  liad  in  Nora,  and  im 
return  they  fumistied  him  with  horsesf  beasts  of 
harden,  and  tenta.  Ha  also  eollooted  great  part 
of  his  soldien  who  liad  diapersed  themselves  after 
hIa  defeat,  and  were  straggling  about  tlie  country. 
By  this  means  he  aasembled  near  a  thousand 
kiorae,*  with  which  he  marched  off  as  fast  as  po^ 
Bible;  rightly  Judging  ho  had  much  to  fear  from 
Antigonua  For  that  general  not  only  ordered 
him  to  be  besieged  again,  and  abut  up  with  a  cir- 
cular wall,  buC  in  his  letters,  esprsosed  great 
resentment  against  tiie  Maeadonlans  for  admitting 
the  correction  of  the  oath. 

While  Eumenea  was  fl  vlng  from  place  to  place, 
lie  received  letten  from  Macedonia,  in  which  the 
people  declared  their  apprehensions  of  ilia  grow- 
ing  power  of  Antigonus;  and  othen  from  Oiyra* 
wherein  ahe  invited  blm  to  come  and  taka 


upon  him  tiie  tuition  and  care  of  Alexander'a  son, 
whoae  life  she  conceived  to  be  in  danger.    At  the 


time  Polyperehou  and  king  Philip  sent  biia 
orden  to  carry  on  the  war  sf^uat  Antigouua  with 
tho  forcea  in  Cappadocia.  Thoy  empowered  him 
also  to  take  five  hundred  talents  out  of  the  royal 
treasure  at  Qttinda,f  for  tiie  re-establiaiiment  of 
his  own  affairs,  and  as  ranch  more  as  lie  should 
judge  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  the  war.  Ai^ 
tigeuea  and  Teutamus  too,  who  commanded  the 
JJrgyrtyidrt,  had  diiectlona  to  support  lilm. 

l^soe  officen,  in  appearance,  j^ve  Eumenea  a 
kind  reception,  but  It  was  not  dimcuii  to  discover 
the  envy  and  jealoasy  they  had  in  tlieir  hearto, 
and  Imw  much  tiiay  disdained  to  act  under  hhn. 
Their  envy  he  aodeavored  to  remove,  by  not 
takii^  tlie  money,  which  he  told  tiiom  he  did  not 
want  To  remove  their  obatluncy  and  ambition 
for  tile  fint  place,  waa  not  ao  easy  an  affair;  for, 
thoagh  tliey  knew  not  how  to  command,  thoy 
were  resolved  not  to  obey.  In  this  case  lie  called 
in  the  assistance  of  superstition.  He  said,  Alex- 
ander had  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  showed 
lilm  a  pavilion  with  royal  furniture,  and  a  throno 
in  tho  middle  of  It;  after  which,  that  prince  de- 
clared, '*  If  they  would  hold  their  councils,  and 
dispalcli  bnsinew  tJiere,  he  would  be  with  them, 
and  prosper  every  measure  and  action,  which 
commoneed  under  his  auspices.'*  t 

He  easily  penmaded  Antigenes  and  Tevtam«s 
to  bettevo  he  had  this  Vioioa.  They  were  not 
wUling  to  wait  upon  liim,  nor  did  he  choose  to 


•  lUederat  Bioales  nv  s  two  thoaMad. 

t  la  Caiia. 

t  la  oooMqtMBoeof  tUt,  aooordlaf  to  DIodonis,  Baaianei 
prapoMd  to  Uk«  a  mmh  Mt  of  Um  traasaiy,  Mflleital  Av 
nakJac  a  duona  oTcaU,  lo  plaaa  wpaa  that  ibamm  tkm  dia- 
dm,  tha  M«ptar,  «ad  eiowa,  aad  dl  tha  otbar  aBsigaa  ot 
lojruty  baloBfiac  to  that  prinoa;  that  orcrj  i 
liilea  ihoaldSa  Sfiewd  hia  bv  aU  the  " 
aidan  •hoald  be  inaad  ia  hfs  auae. 
•altabia  to  thagsaiss  af  ftiwsMS. 


A  tCraka  of  polity 
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tfiboBOr  hlf  McmiiltiioB  bv  foln^  to  them.  They 
■ropared,  UierBfore,  a  royal  pavilion,  and  a  throno 
m  It,  which  Uiey  called  the  throne  of  Alexander; 
and  thither  they  repaired  to  conaalt  apon  Um  moeC 
baportaut  affaire. 

From  thence  they  marched  to  the  higher  pro- 
▼ineee,  and,  opon  the  way,  were  joined  by  Peo- 
eeettts,  a  friend  of  Eoroeuee,  and  other  goTeruon 
of  proTiucee.  Thas  the  Macedonian*  were 
freatly  strengthened,  both  in  point  of  numbera, 
And  iu  the  most  magnificent  provialon  of  all  the 
reqnisitee  of  war.  Bot  power  and  affluence  had 
rendered  theee  goFernore  ao  nntractable  in  society, 
and  eo  disaolate  in  their  way  of  living,  since  the 
death  t>f  Alexander,  and  they  came  together  with 
a  spirit  of  despotism  so  nnrsed  by  barbarte  pride, 
that  they  soon  became  oboozions  to  each  other, 
and  no  sort  of  harmony  could  subsist  l)etween 
thero«  Beoido,  they  flattered  the  Macedonians 
without  any  regard  to  decorum,  and  supplied 
Ihem  with  money  in  such  a  manner,  for  their 
ontertalnments  and  sacrifices,  that,  in  a  little 
Ifane,  their  camp  looked  like  a  plaoe  of  publie 
reception  for  every  scene  of  Intemperance,  and 
thoee  veterans  were  to  be  courted  for  military  ap- 
pointments, as  the  people  are  for  their  votes  in  a 
republic. 

Enmenea  soon  perceived  that  tlie  newly  arrived 
grandees  despised  each  other,  bot  were  afraid  of 
him,  and  watched  an  opportnnlty  to  kill  him. 
He  therefore  pretended  he  was  iu  want  of  money, 
and  borrowed  large  sums  of  thoee  that  hated  him 
most,*  in  order  that  they  might  place  some  confi- 
^  denoe  la  him,  or  at  least  might  give  np  their  deaigns 
apon  his  life,  out  of  regard  to  the  money  lent 
him.  Thus  be  found  guards  for  himself,  in  the 
opulence  of  others;  and,  though  men  in  general 
aeek  to  iave  their  lives  by  giving,  he  provided  for 
his  safety  by  receiving. 

While  no  danger  was  near,  the  Macedonians 
took  bribes  of  all  who  wantod  to  corrupt  them, 
and,  like  a  kind  of  guards,  daily  attended  the  gates 
of  those  that  affected  the  command.  But  when 
Antigonus  came  and  encamped  over  against  them, 
and  affairs  called  for  a  real  general,  Enmenea  was 
applied  to,  not  only  by  the  soldiers,  but  the  very 
grandees  who  had  taken  oo  much  state  upon  them 
in  time  of  peace  and  pleasure,  freely  gave  place 
to  him,  and  took  the  post  assigned  them  without 
munuvring.  Indeed,  when  Antigonus  attempted 
to  pass  the  river  Pasitigris,  not  one  of  the  other 
officers  who  were  appointed  to  guard  it,  got  any 
&ntelllgence  of  his  motions:  Enmenea  alone  was 
at  hand  to  opposs  him;  and  he  did  it  so  effectu- 
ally, that  he  filled  the  channel  with  dead  bodies, 
and  made  four  thousand  prisoners. 

The  behavior  of  the  Macedonians,  when  Eu- 
nenes  happened  to  be  sick,  still  more  partieularly 
showed,  that  they  thought  others  fit  to  direct  in 
nagnlficeut  entertainments,  and  the  solemnities 
of  peace,  but  that  he  was  the  only  person  among 
them  fit  to  lead  an  army.  For  Peucestas  having 
feastod  them  in  a  sumptuous  manner  in  Persia, 
and  given  each  nuin  a  abeep  for  sacrifice,  hoped 
to  bo  indulged  with  the  command.  A  few  diays 
afler,  as  they  were  marching  against  the  enemy, 
Eumenes  was  so  dangerously  111,  that  he  waa  forced 
to  be  carried  In  a  litter,  at  some  distance  from  the 
ranks,  lest  his  rest,  which  was  very  precarious, 
should  be  disturbed  with  the  noise.  They  had  not 
gone  far,  before  the  enemy  suddenly  made  tkeir 
appearance,  for  thev  had  passed  the  intermediate 
hilU  and  were  now  descending  into  the  plain.  The 
Inater  of  their  golden  armor  glittering  in  the  sun. 


as  they  marched  down  the  hill,  dw  Okophants  wifh 
the  towers  on  their  backs,  and  the  purple  vesli 
wkiich  the  cavalry  used  to  vremr  when  they  were 
advancing  to  the  combat,  atrwek  the  troops  thst 
"were  to  oppose  them  with  si^h  aarprlse  that  the 
front  halted,  and  called  oat  for  fiaroenes;  declar- 
ing that  Uiey  would  not  move  a  atop  fartkier,  if  be 
had  not  the  direction  of  the9>-  At  the  mme  tis» 
they  grounded  tlseir  arms,  oxhortiug  each  other  ta 
slop,  and  insisted  that  their  cifficers  ahooki  o«t 
hazard  an  engagement  witlioat  EUimenes. 

Enmenea  no  sooner  heard  tiiia,  tlian  he  advanced 
with  tile  utmost  expedition,  hastening  with  tlie 
atlaves  that  carried  the  litter.  He  likewise  opejvd 
the  curtains,  and  atretched  out  hia  liand,  in  lokn 
of  his  joy.  On  the  fint  sight  of  tlie  general  of 
their  heart,  the  troops  sainted  him  in  the  MMeedif 
nian  language,  claoxed  their  arma,  and,  witii  iood 
shouts,  challenged  the  enemy  to  advance,  thiokinf 
themselves  invincible  while  he  was  at  tlteir  bead. 

Antigonus  having  learned  from  some  prteoncn, 
tliat  Eumenes  was  so  extremely  ill,  that  he  wai 
forced  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  eoncludod  he  tbootf 
find  no  great  difficulty  in  heating  the  otbirr  p^ 
erals;  and,  therefore,  hastened  to  the  attack,   fiat 
when  he  came  to  reconnoiter  the  eoemy'e  snny, 
and  saw  in  what  excellent  order  it  was  dravn  up, 
he  atood  still  sometime,  in  silent  odmijuiion.    At 
last,  spying  the  litter  carried  aboot  from  ooe  wing 
to  the  other,  he  laughed  out  aloud,  as  hie  manRi 
was,  and  saki  to  his  friends,  •*  Yon  litter  ie  the 
thing  that  pitches  the  battle  against  ns.*'    Aiia 
this,  ho  immediately  retreated  to  his  loirnidh 
meats* 

The  Macedonians  had  limrdly  recovered  tbroh 
seives  from  their  feare,  before  they  iiegan  to  bebftve 
ajrain  in  a  disorderly  and  mutinous  manner  to  tbeir 
oBioen,  and  spread  themselves  over  almost  ell  Uie 


*  Fear  haadrad  theessaa  c 


nuMO,  i!.iiineDei  esin*  mio  ue  ••seisDij,  ■■■  ««• 
imiolfin  iho  followini  fabte:  **A  lioa  oncf ,  Aliinf 
rith  a  yomif  daaiMl,  desiaiMlcd  her  io  m»ma{*  m 
it.    The  father  made  aniwer,  that  he  looktdn 


*  There  aie  lome  partleolan  ia  Diodoras,  which  dtMne 
to  be  inieited  here.  After  the  two  armiei  were  ttpu^ttd, 
without  oomisf  to  action,  they  eaeaniped  aboeC  tiinc  f«- 
looge*  diitaooe  nofli  eaeh  ether;  and  Aatigeaet,  mm  lad- 
iaf  the  ooaatfir  wfaete  he  lay  m  mveh  exhaa>te«:  that  ii 
woald  be  very  difBeult  for  him  to  tabeitt,  seat  dereuti  l» 
the  ooafederate  army,  to  lolicit  them,  etperiaJIy  th« 
gOTenMire  ofprorlBcet,  and  the  old  Maeedonita  c«fiM«  te 
deeeit  Enmenei,  and  to  Jeia  him;  whieh,  at  thu  Uae,  ttaj 
rijeoted  with  the  highest  indifnaUon.  After  lb*  dtpttm 
were  diimieted,  Eameoei  came  into  the  a*seniblj,  >>|',^^*> 
liTered  himself  ii 
in  tove  with  i 

her  father.    1 . 

inch  an  alliance  as  a  great  honor  to  his  familj.  but  tioei  u 
fear  of  his  elaws  and  teeth,  lest,  npoa  aay  thfliojr  di*|iott 
that  might  happen  between  them  after  marria^.  ht  sir^t 
ezereisa  them  a  Hule  too  hastily  npon  his  dasfbMr.  T$ 
remove  this  objeetion,  the  amoioas  lion  caused  boOi  «• 
nails  and  teeth  to  be  drawn  immediaulj;  wbvrsofos ths 
father  took  a  cndgel,  and  soon  got  rid  of  biteseBij. 
"This,**  oontineed  he,  "  is  the  very  thing  aimed  Mt  bj  Af 
tigonns,  who  is  hberal  in  promiMs,  nntil  he  bat  nadsbie. 
self  master  of  yew  forces,  and  then  be  wars  of  bi«  tsslh  aM 
paws."  A  few  days  after  this  Enmenet,  bsviag  isulb- 
gence  that  Antigonas  intended  to  decanp  io  i^  ^'Pj 
presently  guessed  that  his  desiga  was  to  seek  qoartsn  of 
refreshment  for  his  army  in  the  rich  district  of  Uabea*.  re 
prevent  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  gaia  a  pMSft  tsiv 
that  eoDDtry,  he  instructed  some  soldiers  to  pnwad  thU 
they  were  deserters,  and  sent  them  iato  the  camp  of  Aalj- 
goaas,  where  they  reported  that  Enmenea  iotendsd  is  «• 
laok  him  in  his  trenches  that  very  night.  But,  *>>>".^ 
tigonas's  troops  were  nnder  arms,  Eamenes  »■■'«*?''*[ 


Gabene,  which,  at  length,  Aatigoons  snspscwd;  sod  it^ 
iag  given  proper  orders  to  his  toot,  mardied  ismMiiitV 
after  him  with  his  cavalry.  Early  in  the  noraiafk  vom  »• 
ill,  he  discerned  Enmenes,  wiib  hi*  uw>  •!••••• 
ines.  npon  sight  of  the  cavalry,  eonclodiai  tkst  m 
>y  of  Antigonas  was  at  hand,  focsd  sbos^  >Mdu- 
troops  in  order  tobattle.    Thas  £aseasi  wu  »• 


■Iry.    Eariyi 
top  of  a  hill,  he  discerned  Enmenes,  wiib  hi*  uw>  ^'^T' 
and  Enmenei  ..      -.  ._j:— •  . 

whole  army 

posed  his  troops  i.  ...„,.  •„.^....     .  ....  ^~^- 

ceived  ia  his  tarn:  and  as  soon  as  Antigonne'i  '^'"^^Jzl 
np,  a  sharp  action  followed,  ia  whieh  the  victory  Mssod  em 
and  lost  levenJ  times.  At  last,  however,  ADti|Ooe*"* 
vWhiy  the  wont,  beiafibraed  to  wiihdmw kf}^*''*^ 
into  Vodia.~iHed.  Me.  lib.  aviU.  413L 
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«• 


fuf  !!■€«•  of  Gttbene  for  wiotBf  qiwHen;  tmomiieh 
dtat  the  fine  w«re  at  the  dManoe  of  a  thooaand 
farioiifs  from  the  last  Antl; onos  bein;  infonned 
of  this  eireunwtaiiee,  moved  back  afainat  them, 
vithottt  losing  n.  momenfa  time.  He  took  a  ni^ 
fed  read,  llmt  •ffbrded  bo  water,  beeaaie  it  waa 
the  ahortMt;  hopiD|t,  ^^  ^  M^  npoa  them  while 
taos  CHfieraed,  that  it  would  be  impooiible  for  their 
offio^Ta  to  aaaeoibie  them. 

However,  «e  eckoa  aa  be  had  entered  that  deao- 
kte  eonotrr,  his  troopa  were  attacked  with  sach 
^olf  01  wiuda  and  wvere  froata,  that  it  waa  diffi- 
call  forth^m  to  proceed;  and  they  found  It  necea- 
suT  to  K|^t  many  firee.  For  this  reason  their 
much  coald  not  be  concealed.  The  barbarians, 
who  iahabited  the  moantaina  that  overlooked  the 
desert,  wondering  what  aoeh  a  number  of  firea 
eoold  mean,  aeiit  aome  persons  upon  dromedariaa 
to  Pe-oceataa,  wUh  an  aecoaat  of  them. 

Peaoestaa,  dtetraeted  witfi  terror  at  thia  news, 
preoaivd  for  flight,  int^ndln;  to  take  with  him 
Meh  troopa  aa  he  could  collect  on  the  way.  But 
Eument^  soon  dispelled  their  fean  and  oneMineas, 
Vy  promisiDg  so  to  impede  the  enemy'a  march, 
that  they  would  arrive  three  daya  later  than  they 
wen  expected.  Findinff  that  thoy  listened  to  him, 
be  seat  ordera  to  the  officers  to  draw  all  the  troopa 
from  the  quartera,  and  assemble  them  with  speed. 
At  tlie  9ame  time  lie  took  his  horae,  and  went  with 
ha  eolieajpaea  to  eeek  out  a  lofty  piece  of  ground, 
which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  troopa 
■arching  beiew.  Having  found  one  that  an- 
ivered  his  pnrpoee,  he  measured  it,  and  caused  a 
somber  of  fires  to  be  lighted  at  proper  intervals, 
•>  as  to  resemble  a  camp. 

Wlivn  Aniigonns  beheld  those  firea  upon  the 
b%hts,  he  waa  in  the  utmost  distress.  For  he 
thoofrht  the  enemy  were  apprized  of  his  intention 
«)metlfne  before,  and  were  come  to  meet  him. 
Not  choosing,  tlierefore,  with  forces  so  harassed  and 
btigu.'d  with  their  march,  to  be  obliged  to  fight 
troops  tbait  were  perff»ctly  fresh,  and  had  wintered 
in  agreeaWe  quarters,  lie  left  the  short  road,  and 
Ird  hh  men  through  the  towns  and  villages,  giving 
tfaem  abandiint  time  to  refresh  themselves.  But 
vheu  he  found  thst  no  parties  came  out  to  gall 
him  ia  hia  march,  which  is  usual  when  an  enemy 
If  ii«)r,aod  was  iuformed,  by  the  neighboring  In- 
habUauta,  that  thev  had  seen  no  troops  whatever, 
Bor  anything  but  firee  upon  the  hills,  he  perceived 
that  Eamenes  had  outdone  him  in  point  of  gen- 
enl^hip;  and  this  incensed  him  so  much  that  he 
■dTstDced  with  a  resolution  to  try  his  strength  In 
I  pitclieii  battle. 

M«ntime  ihe  greatest  part  of  the  forces  repair- 
ing to  Eamenes,  in  admiration  of  his  capacity, 
aesiivd  iiim  to  lake  the  sole  command.    Upon  this 
^nllf^ne«  and  TeiiUmus,  who  were  at  the  head 
of  the  ArgyreupideSf  were  so  exasperated   with 
*nTy,  that  tliey  formed  a  plot  against  his  life:  and 
Win^  drawn  into  it  most  of  the  gnindeea  and 
jenerah,  they  consulted  upon  a  proper  time  and 
atethod  to  tale  him  off.    They  all  agreed  to  make 
^  of  him  in  the  ensuing  bo'ttle,  and  to  assassi- 
nate hirn  immediately  after.    But  Eudamo8,.mas- 
J*r  of  the  elephants,  and  Phcedimns,  privately  in- 
loTtn-'d  Eum»?ues  of  their  resolutions;  not  out  of 
My  kiudo^M  or  benevolent  n*gard,  but  because 
wey  wpr«  afraid  of  losing  the  money  they  had  lent 
him.   Ue  commended  them  for  the  honor  with 
"Jich  ihey  behaved,  and  retired    to    his  tent. 
Iben  lie  told  his  friends,  "  That  he  lived  among 
»  hwd  of  savage  beasts,'*  and  immediately  made 
M  will.   After  which,  he  destroyed  all  his  papers, 
I?'*' *^f  bis  death,  charges  and  Impeachments 
""^  i'hs  against  the  perwat  who  wrote  them, 


in  conoequeBco  of  tho  werali  dtaooreiwd  iherti 
He  then  oonaldered,  whether  Iw  ahould  put  thtt 
enemy  In  the  way  of  gaining  the  victory,  or  tak« 
hia  flight  through  Media  and  Annan  la  into  Cap- 
padooia;  but  he  could  not  fix  upon  anything  while 
hia  fyieada  stayed  with  him.  Alter  revolving 
various  expedients  in  his  mind,  which  waa  now 
almost  aa  changeablo  as  his  fortune,  he  drsw  op 
the  forces  and  endeavored  to  animate  the  Greeks 
and  the  barbarians.  On  the  other  hand,  the  FiU* 
lans  and  the  Argfrmtpidm  bade  him  be  of  good 
courage,  assuring  him  that  the  enemy  would  not 
stand  the  encounter.  For  they  were  veterans  who 
had  served  under  Philip  and  Alexander,  and  like 
so  many  champions  of  the  ring,  had  never  liad  a 
fall  to  that  day.  Many  of  Aiem  were  seventy 
yeors  of  age,  and  none  leas  than  sixty.  So  that 
wlien  they  charged  the  troops  of  Antigen  us,  they 
cried  out,  *<Villaia8!  yon  nght  against  your  f»* 
there!**  Then  they  fell  furiously  upon  his  intan- 
try  and  soon  routed  them.  Indeed,  none  of  tha 
battalions  could  stand  the  shock,  and  the  moat 
of  titem  were  cut  in  pleoea  upon  the  spot  Bat 
though  Antigonuo  had  suqh  bad  success  In  thIa 
quarter,  his  eavalrv  were  victorious,  through  the 
weak  and  dastardly  t>eh8vior  of  Peucestas,  and 
took  all  the  baggage.  Antigonus  was  a  man  who 
had  an  excellent  presence  of  mind  on  the  moat 
trying  occasions,  and  here  the  place  and  the  occa- 
sion befriended  him.  It  was  a  plain  open  country, 
the  soil  neither  deep  nor  harcl,  but  lilEe  the  se^ 
shore,  covered  with  a  fine  dry  sand,  which  the 
trampling  of  so  many  men  and  horses,  during  tha 
action,  reduced  to  a  small  white  dust,  that,  lilie  a 
clond  of  lime,  darkened  the  air,  and  Interoepted 
the  proepect;  so  that  it  was  easy  for  Antigonus  ta 
take  the  baggage  unperceived. 

After  the  battle  was  over,  Tentamns  sent  soma 
of  his  corps  to  Antigonus,  to  desire  him  to  restore 
the  baggage.  He  told  them  he  would  not  only 
return  the  Argyratpidea  their  baggage,  but  treat 
them,  in  all  other  respects,  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, provided  they  would  put  Eumenes  in  his 
hands.  The  iir^yrasptdet  came  into  that  aboml- 
nable  measure,  and  agreed  to  deliver  op  that  brava 
man  alive  to  his  enemies.  In  pursuance  of  thla 
scheme,  they  approached  him  unsuspected,  and 
planted  themselves  about  him.  Some  lamented 
the  loss  of  their  baggage,  some  desired  him  to  a»> 
sume  the  spirit  of  victory,  which  he  had  gained; 
otiiera  accused  the  rest  of  their  commanders. 
Thus  watching  their  opportunitv,  they  fell  upon 
him,  took  away  his  sword,  and  bound  his  hands 
behind  him  with  his  own  girdle. 

Nieanor  was  sent  by  Antigonus  to  receive  him. 
But,  as  they  led  him  through  the  midst  of  tha  . 
Macedonians,  he  desired  first  to  speak  to  them; 
not  for  any  request  he  had  to  make,  but  upoa 
matters  of  great  Importance  to  them.  Silence  be- 
ing made,  he  ascended  an  eminence,  and  stretcl^ 
ing  out  his  hands,  bound  as  they  were,  he  said  * 
'*  What  trophy,  ye  vilest  of  all  the  Macedenians 
what  trophy  could  Antigonus  have  wished  to  raise 
like  this  which  you  are  mlsing,  by  delivering  up 
your  general  bound?  Was  it  not  base  snongh  to 
acknowledge  yourselves  beaten,  merely  for  tha 
sake  of  your  baggage,  as  if  victory  dwelt  among 
your  goods  and  chattels,  and  not  upon  the  points 
of  your  swords;  but  you  must  also  send  your  gen- 
eral as  a  ransom  for  that  baggage?  For  my  part, 
though  thus  led,  I  am  not  conquered;  I  hava 
beaten  the  enemy,  and  am  ruined  by  my  fellow- 
soldiers.  But  I  conjure  you  by  the  god  of  armies,* 
and  the  awful  deities  who  preside  over  oaths,  ta 

•Japitar. 
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kmmelMrt«llii]FMr«vBlnaAi.  IfniylUabe 
tekea  by  ■■•thar*  Um  dtai  will  be  itUl  yun. 
Nor  will  Attlifoant  eoropMa,  If  yoa  take  the 
woiiL  out  of  hie  heiide;  for  he  weBla  aet  Eamenee 
ilive,  but  Eamenee  deed.  If  yon  choeee  not  to 
be  the  Immediate  iaetrunente,  looee  but  one  of 
my  bauds,  aod  that  ehall  do  my  bueineM.  If  yoa 
will  not  truet  me  with  a  eworo,  throw  me,  bound 
ae  I  am,  to  wild  beeste.  If  you  comply  with  thie 
hut  requeet,  I  acquit  you  of  all  guilt  with  reepeet 
to  m^f  and  declare  you  have  behaved  to  your  fen- 
eral  like  the  beet  and  honeeteet  of  men.** 

The  reet  of  the  troope  received  thie  epeecb  with 
flif  hs  aod  teare,  and  every  ezpreeeion  of  eorrow; 
but  tiie  Ar^jfntfiidet  cried  out, "  Lend  him  on, 
and  attend  not  to  hie  trifltug.  For  it  ie  no  euch 
great  matter,  if  an  execrable  Chereoneeian,  who 
Eae  liareeeed  the  Maoedoaiaae  with  infinite  ware, 
have  cauee  to  lameni  hie  fate;  as  it  would  be,  if 
the  beet  of  Alexander's  and  Philip's  eoldien  ahonld 
be  deprived  of  the  fruit  of  their  labors,  and  have 
their  bread  to  beg  in  their  old  age.  And  have  not 
our  wivee  already  passed  three  nights  with  oar 
enemies?**    So  saying  they  drove  him  forward. 

Antigonne,  fearing  eome  bad  consequence  from 
the  crowd  (for  thera  was  not  a  man  left  in  his 
eamp),  sent  out  ten  of  hie  beet  elephants,  and  a 
corps  of  spearmen,  who  were  Medee  and  Par- 
thiaus,  to  keep  them  off.  He  could  not  bear  to 
have  Eumeues  brought  into  his  preeence,  because 
of  the  former  friendly  connections  tiiere  had  been 
between  them.  And  when  thoee  who  took  charge 
of  him,  asked,  in  what  manner  he  would  have 
him  kept?  He  said,  **So  as  you  would  keep  su 
elephant  or  a  lion.**  Neverthelees '  he  soon  felt 
some  impreesions  of  pity,  and  ordered  them  to 
take  off  his  heavy  chains,  and  allow  him  n  servant 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  wait  upou  him.  He 
likewise  permitted  such  of  his  friends  as  desired 
it,  to  pass  whole  days  with  bun,  and  to  bring  him 


T%sn  bo  SMMt  asBsa  omi* 
sMeimble'  time  in  deUbemtlaf  bow  lo  dlspoMof 
him,  and  eomettosee  lietottad  to  the  applieatiess, 
aod  prondees  of  Nearohes  tho  Cretna,  and  iiis  ewn 
son  Demetrias,  who  mado  it  a  point  to  save  bim 
But  all  the  other  oficera  inoiated  that  he  ihoaid 
be  pat  to  death,  and  orgsd  Antigoaos  to  givs  ci- 
rsetioaa  for  It. 

One  day,  we  are  told,  EamoBeo  naked  his  keeper, 
Onomarohus,  **  Why  Antigonoa,  now  he  haul  get 
his  enemy  into  hia  power,  did  Bot  either  immed- 
ataly  dispatch  him,  or  geiioroualy  rdaaee  btaif " 
Onomarchos  answered,  in  a  eoatomptooBB  maa* 
aer,  *'  That  la  the  battle,  and  not  now,  he  sfaoaid 
have  b^n  eo  ready  to  moot  death."  To  wiiidi 
Eumeaee  replied,  **  By  heavoaa,  1  was  aol  Aak 
thoee  who  veatared  to  engage  mo  If  I  was  not  1 
do  not  know  that  I  met  with  a  batter  man  tbaa  m/- 
Belf.'*~*<  Well,'*  saki  Ouooiarchas,  *«now  yoa 
have  found  a  better  man  than  yourself,  why  do 
you  not  patiently  wait  liis  time?  '* 

When  Antigonns  liad  reaolved  upon  his  death, 
he  gave  orders  that  he  should  have  no  kind  of 
foo<L  By  this  oMans,  in  two  or  throe  days'  tuoe^ 
lie  began  to  draw  near  his  end:  and  then  A.aUgfh 
nus,  being  obliged  to  decamp  upon  eome  sedou 
emeigency,  sent  in  an  executioner  to  dispsldi 
him.  The  body  he  delivered  to  his  ftieods,  allow- 
Ing  them  to  burn  it  honorably  and  to  colteci  the 
ashes  into  a  silver  urn,  in  order  to  their  beie|f*Ml 
to  his  wife  and  children. 

Thus  died  Eumeues:  and  divine  justice  did  sot 
go  far  to  seek  instruments  of  Tengnance  agaioit 
the  officers*  and  soldiers  who  had  betnyed  iiiiik 
Autigonus  himself,  detesting  the  Argympida  as 
impious  and  savage  wretches,  ordered  Ibyniu^ 
governor  of  Araceo8ia,t  under  whose  du«c(Joaf 
he  put  them,  to  take  every  method  to  destroy 
them;  eo  that  not  one  of  them  might  retam  to 
Macedonia,  or  set  his  eyee  upon  the  GncUa  om. 


SERTOMUS  AND  EUMENES  COMPARED. 


Thus  are  tlie  meet  remarkable  particulars 
which  history  has  given  us  concerning  Eumenes 
and  Sertorius.  And  now  to  come  to  the  comparl- 
eon.  We  observe  first,  that  though  they  were 
both  strangers,  aliens,  and  exiles,  they  had,  to  the 
end  of  their  days,  the  command  of  many  warlike 
nations,  aud  great  and  reepectable  armies.  Ser- 
tortus,  indeed,  lias  this  advantage,  that  his  fellow- 
warriors  ever  freely  gave  up  the  command  to  him 
on  account  of  his  superior  merit ;  whereas 
many  disputed  tlie  post  of  honor  wiUi  Eumenes, 
and  it  was  his  actions  only  that  obtained  It  for 
him.  |The  officers  of  Sertorius  were  ambitious  to 
have  him  at  their  head;  but  thoee  who  acted  under 
Eumeues  never  had  recourse  to  hiui,  until  expe- 
rience had  showed  them  lh«9ir  owu  incapacity,  aud 
tlie  necessity  of  employing  anotlier. 

The  one  was  a  Komau,  and  commsnded  the 
dpauiards  and  Lusitauiaus,  who  for  mauy  years 
tiad  been  subject  to  Rome;  the  other  was  a  Cher- 
ionesiaii,  aod  commanded  the  Macedonians,  who 
had  conquered  the  whole  world.  It  should  be 
>  oonsidered  too,  that  Sertorius  the  more  easily 
made  his  way,  becauee  be  was  a  senator,  and  had 
led  srmies  before;  but  Eumenes,  with  the  disre- 
putation of  liaving  been  only  a  secretary,  raised 


himself  to  the  first  military  employments.  Nor 
had  Eumenes  only  fewer  advantages,  bot  fretter 
Impediments  also  in  the  road  to  honor.  Namben 
opposed  him  openly,  and  as  many  formed  prirate 
designs  against  his  life :  whereas  no  mail  tnt 
opposed  Serturius  in  public,  and  it  wai  not  unti^ 
toward  the  last,  that  a  few  of  his  party  eaterad 
upon  a  private  scheme  to  destroy  him.  The  d<ff- 
gers  of  Sertorius  were  generally  over  wbeo  he 
had  gained  a  victory;  and  the  dangers  or  £nme* 
nes  grew  out  of  his  very  victories,  amon^  Ibow 
who  envied  his  success. 

Their  military  performances  were  equal  aad 
similar,  but  their  dispositions  were  very  diffeMl 
Eumeues  loved  war,  and  had  a  native  spirit  of 
contention  ;  Sertorius  loved  peace  and  tranqail- 
lity.  The  former  might  have  lived  In  great  sec" 
rity  and  honor,  if  he  would  not  have  stood  in  int 
way  of  the  great;  but  he  rather  clio«  to  inad 
forever  in  tlie  Uneasy  paths  of  power,  though  w 


•  ABtig*n«s,eominsndar.iB.ohi«rof  the  »»*^.*jS' 
was,  by  ortl«T  of  AntifoRS*,  pot  in  a  oeflia  mai  kawrf*"^ 
Endamaa,  Celbanas,  aad  maay  oOmi*  ef  IN  «"»••  * 
JSnnsaes,  oxperisaesd  a  like  ftls. 

t  A  provinoe  ef  Paitbia,  asar  Bastliaaa. 


AaSSILAUB. 


M  tofigkiflvuy  atop  Im  lotk;  Om  latter  wovid 
|ladly  iMiTe  wiCjMUnawn  from  the  tumnlt  of  public 
•bin;  but  was  forced  to  continue  the  war  to  de- 
ftnd  hlxnaelf  against  his  reatlew  penecuton.  For 
AmieoniiB  woakl  iiave  taken  ptettsure  in  employ- 
ing Eomenes,  if  ho  would  have  given  op  Uie  di»^ 
pale  for  snperiority,  and  been  content  with  the 
•Uiion  next  to  hU;  whereas  Pompey  would  not 
grant  S«^rtoritia  iiia  request  to  live  a  private  citi- 
na.  Hence,  Uie  one  voluntarily  engaged  in  war, 
for  tbo  sake  of  gaiuiug  the  chief  command;  tlie 
other  iuvoittutariiy  took  the  commaudi  because 
he  ooold  not  live  in  peace.  Eumeues,  therefore, 
ia  his  posBiou  for  Uio  camp,  preferred  ambition  to 
«£ety;  Sertorina  was  an  able  warrior,  but  era- 


pjoyad  hto  tdMtvoaly  &r  tiM  nfatyaf  Us  psraos. 
The  one  was  not  appriied  of  liia  impondiug  fatai 
the  other  axpeeted  nis  OTery  moment  -The  one 
had  the  candid  praise  of  conndence  in  his  friendai 
the  other  incurred  the  censure  of  weakness;  for 
he  would  have  fled,*  but  could  not.  The  deatli 
of  Sertorias  did  no  dishonor  to  his  life;  he  suf* 
fered  that  from  his  fellow-soldiers  which  tlie  ea^ 
my  could  not  have  effected.  Eumenes  could  not 
avoid  ilia  chains,  yet  after  the  indignity  of  chajus,t 
he  wanted  to  live;  so  that  he  could  neither  escape 
death,  nor  meet  it  as  he  onght  to  have  done;  but* 
by  having  recoune  to  mean  applicatiouf  and  en- 
treaties, put  his  mind  in  tlie  power  of  the  maa 
who  was  only  master  of  his  body. 


A6ESILAUS. 


A1CHIDAMU84    the  son  of  Xeuxidcmus,  after 
hsving  governed  the  LacedsBmouians  with  a  very 
xespecUhle  cliarBCter,  left  behind  him  two  sons; 
the  one  named  Agts,  whom  he  had  of  Lainpito,§ 
a  woman  of  au  illustrious  family;  the  other  much 
younger,  named  Agesilaus,  whom  he  had  by  Ea- 
polia,  the    daughter   of    Melisippidas.     As    the 
CTOWD,  by  law,  was  to  descend  to  Agts,  Agesi- 
latts  luxd  nothing  to  expect  but  a  private  station, 
tnd  therefore  lind  a  common  Lact^smouian  edd- 
catiou;  which,  though  hard  in  respect  of  diet,  and 
tuU  of  laborioos  exercises,  was  well  calculated  to 
teach  the  youth  obedience.     Hence,  Simouides  is 
said  to  have  called  that  famed  city,  the  man- sub- 
im,%g  Sparta,  bt^auae  it  was  the  principal  ten- 
dency of   her.  discipline  to   make    the  citizens 
obedient  and   submissive  to  the  laws;  and  she 
tniaed  her  youth  as  the  colt  b  trained  to  the 
maatge.    The  law  does  not  lay  the  young  princes 
who  are  educated  for  the  throne  under  the  same 
Mcesstty.    But  Agesilaus  was  singular  in  this, 
that  before  he  came  to  govern,  he  had  learned  to 
obey.    Hence  it  was  that  he  accommodated  him- 
•ei(  with  a  better  grace  to  his  subjects  than  any 
other  of  the  kings;  having  added  to  his  princely 
taleats  and  inclinations  a  humane  manner  and 
^uiar  civility. 

White  he  was  yet  in  one  of  tlie  classes  or  socie- 
ties of  boys,  Lysauder  had  tliat  honorable  atlach- 
awut  to  him  which  U10  Spartans  distinguish  with 
the  name  of  love.  He  was  charmed  with  his 
ingenuous  modesty.  For,  though  he  had  a  spirit 
ibsve  his  companions,  an  ambition  to  excel,  which 
Dnde  bim  unwilling  to  sit  down  without  the  prize, 
^  a  vigor  and  impetuosity  which  could  not  be 
cooqaered  or  borue  down,  yet  he  was  equally  re- 
markable for  his  gentleuesd,  where  it  was  neces- 
*vy  to  obey.  At  tiie  same  lime,  it  appeared,  that 
his  obedience  was  not  owing  to  fear,  but  to  the 
principle  of  honor,  and  that  ttiroughout  hi»  whole 
eoadttct  he  dreaded  disgrace  more  than  toil. 
He  was  lame  of  one  leg :  but  that  defect,  dur- 


Cbod  notice  of  the  intention  of  hit  enemiei  to  destroy 
BIB  lAerihe  battle,  be  deliberated  whether  he  choald  five 
*V^  T*'^^'*'y  **  AntipoBUi,  or  retire  tbio  Cftppadooia. 

T  Thi<  doei  not  appear  Iioid  PloUrcii*!  ^cooont  of  bim. 
Heoolj  detired  Antifonut  either  to  give  immediate  orders 
mr  Us  execHtioD,  or  to  ehovr  hit  geoeroeitj  in  releasiaf 

lAnhidamMlI. 

f  Uapito,  or  Lampido,  waa  sister  to  Aiehidaaaas,  by 
^  btlMr's  iida^Vid.  PiaC  Alci^Md, 


ing  his  youth,  waa  covered  by  the  agreeable  torn 
of  the  rest  of  his  person;  and  the  easy  and  cheer- 
ful manner  in  which  he  bore  it,  and  his  being  tha 
first  to  rally  himself  upon  it,  always  made  it  th* 
less  regarded.  Nay,  that  defect  made  hb  spirti 
of  enterprise  more  'remarkable;  for  he  never  do* 
clined  on  that  account  any  undertaking,  however 
difficult  or  laborious. 

We  have  no  portrait  or  statue  of  him.  Ha 
would  not  suffer  any  to  be  made  while  he  livede 
and  at  his  death  he  utterly  forbade  it  We  are 
only  told,  that  he  was  a  little  man,  and  that  ha 
had  not  a  commanding  aspect  But  a  perpetual 
vivacity  and  cheerfulness,  attended  with  a  talent 
for  raillery,  which  was  expressed  without  any 
severity  either  of  voice  or  look,  made  bim  more 
agreeable,  even  in  age,  than  the  young  and  tha 
handsome.  Theophrastus  tells  us,  the  Epkm  fine4 
Archidamus  for  marrying  a  little  woman.  **Sha 
will  bring  us,"  said  they,  "  a  race  of  pigmies,  in- 
stead of  kings." 

During  the  reign  of  Agis,  Alcibiades,  upon  hit 
quitting  Sicily,  came  an  exile  to  Lacedasmoik 
And  he  had  not  been  tliere  long,  before  he  wai 
suspected  of  a  criminal  commerce  with  Tiniea,tiia 
wife  of  Agis.  Agis  would  not  acknowledge  tha 
child  which  she  had  for  his,  but  said  it  was  tha 
son  of  Alcibiades.  Duris  informs  us,  that  tlia 
queen  was  not  displeased  at  the  supposition,  and 
that  she  used  to  whisper  to  her  women,  the  child 
should  be  called  Alcibiades,  not  Leotychidas.  Ho 
adds,  that  Alcibiades  himself  scrupled  not  to  say* 
**  He  did  not  approach  Timea  to  gratify  his  ap» 
petite,  but  from  an  ambition  to  give  kings  to 
Sparta."  However,  he  was  obliged  to  fly  from 
Sparta,  lest  Agis  should  revenge  the  injury.  And 
that  prince  looking  upon  Leotychidas  with  am 
eye  of  suspicion,  did  not  take  notice  of  him  as  a 
son.  Yet,  in  his  last  sickness,  Leotychidas  pro* 
vailed  upon  him  by  his  tears  and  entreaties,  to 
acknowledge  him  as  such  before  many  wilnessea^ 

Notwithstanding  this  public  declaration,  Agis 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  Lypander,  who  had 
vanquished  the  Athenians  at  see,  and  had  great 
power  and  Interest  in  Sparta,  advanced  Agesitana 
to  the  throne;  alleging  that  Leotychidas  was  a 
bastard;  and  consequently  had  no  right  to  it.  In- 
deed the  generality  of  Uie  citizens,  knowing  the 
virtues  of  Agesilaus,  and  that  he  had  been  educated 
with  them  in  all  the  severity  of  the  Spartan  dia* 
cipUnOi  joined  with  pleaaurs  in  tlia  1  ' 


PL0TAECH*8  LIVBS. 


Hmt*  «r«i  tbMi  at  Sptrte,  m  diTliMr,  named 
IHopilbM,  well  vened  ia  anotont  prophesies,  and 
MppoMd  an  able  interpreter  ol  eTerythinp  relet* 
biff  to  tlie  gods.  Tills  man  insieted,  It  was  eon- 
litty  to  the  divine  will,  that  a  lame  man  should 
lit  on  the  throne  of  Sparta;  and  on  the  day  the 
point  waa  to  be  deciM,  he  pabllcly  read  this 


B«wsf«,  piosd  Bpsita,  iMt  •  m«im«d  •mpirt  * 
Thy  boMMd  ttrtngth  i«pMr:  for  «lh«r  wost 
Than  tbon  tebold'tt,  await  Ut—    b»ni» 


Bj  iha  tUanfe  tide  of  war- 


awsy 


Lymnder  observing  upon  this,  that  if  the  Spar- 
tana  were  solicitous  to  act  literally  accordiug  to 
lite  oracle,  tiiey  ought  to  beware  of  Leotychidas; 
iar  tliat  heaven  did  not  consider  it  as  a  matter  of 
fanportauce,  if  the  iiing  happened  to  have  a  lame 
foot;  tlie  >  ing  to  be  guarded  sgalnst  was  the  ad- 
misiiou  ol  a  person  who  was  not  a  gennlne  do* 
nendsDt  f  Hercules:  for  tiiat  won  Id  make  the 
kingdom  aelf  lame.  Agesilaus  added,  that  Nep- 
tane  had  oine  witness  to  the  bastardy  of  Leoty- 
•bidas,  in  throwing  Agis  out  of  his  bed  by  an 
eanhqutt^  ;t  ten  months  after  which,  and  more, 
lisotychii  .s  was  born;  though  Agis  did  not  co- 
habit wltl  Timoa  during  that  time. 

By  theffi  ways  and  means,  AgesUaos  gained  the 
diadem,  and  at  the  same  time  was  put  lu  possession 
•f  the  private  estate  of  Agis;  Leotychidas  beiug 
rejected  on  account  of  his  lllegitimacv.  Observ- 
ing, however,  that  his  relations  by  the  mother's 
Me,  though  men  of  merit,  were  very  poor,  he 
gave  a  moiety  of  the  estate  among  them;  by  which 
meaue  Uie  iuheritance  procured  him  respect  and 
honor,  Instead  of  envy  and  aversion. 

Xeuophon  tells  ns,  that  by  obedience  to  the  laws 
•f  his  country,  Agesilaus  gained  so  much  power, 
that  his  will  was  not  dispntMl.  The  ease  was  this, 
the  principal  authority  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
the  ^hori  and  the  senate.  The  Bpkari  were  an- 
nual magistrates,  and  the  senators  had  their  office 
for  life.  They  were  both  appointed  as  a  barrier 
against  the  newer  of  the  kings,  as  we  have  observ- 
ed in  the  life  of  Lycurgus.  The  kings,  therefore, 
bad  an  old  and  hereditary  antipathy  to  them,  and 
nerpetual  disputes  subsisted  between  them.  But 
Lyaander  took  a  difterent  course.  He  gave  up  all 
thoughts  of  opposition  and  contention,  and  paid 
his  court  to  them  on  every  occasion;  taking  care 
lb  all  his  enterpriipes,  to  set  out  under  their  aus- 
pices. If  he  was  called,  he  went  faster  than 
«aual:  if  he  was  upon  his  throne,  administering 
justice,  he  rose  up  when  the  Epkori  approached: 
n  any  one  of  them  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
senate,  he  sent  him  a  robe  and  an  ox,t  as  marks 
of  honor.  Thus,  while  he  seemed  to  be  adding  to 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  their  body,  he  was 
privately  increasing  his  own  strengUi,  and  the 
authority  of  the  crown,  through  their  support  and 
•ttachmeuL 

In  his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  other  citizens, 
ito  behaved  better  as  an  enemy  than  as  a  friend. 
If  he  was  severe  to  his  enemies,  he  was  not  un- 
justly so;  his  friends  he  countenanced  even  in 
their  unjust  pursuits.  If  his  enemies  performed 
anything  extraordinary,  he  was  ashamed  not  to 
take  honorable  notice  of  It;  his  friends  he  could 
Bot  correct  when  they  did  amiss.  On  the  con- 
trary, ii  was  hts  pleasure  to  support  them,  and  go 
the  same  lengths  they  did;  for  he  thought  no  ser- 


viee  dlahoBonUe  which  Iw  did  fa  the  way  oT 
friendship.  Nay,  If  his  adTeraarlea  fell  Into  anv 
misfortune,  he  was  the  liraC  to  sympathize  wiili 
them,  and  ready  to  give  them  his  assistance,  if 
they  desired  it  By  thean  meami  he  gained  tba 
hearts  of  sll  his  people. 

The  Bpkm  saw  this,  and,  In  their  fear  of  fail 
increasing  power.  Imposed  a  fine  upon  him;  allege 
ing  this  as  a  reason,  that  whereas  the  citize&i 
oi^t  to  be  In  common,  he  appropriated  tiiem  ts 
himself.  As  tlte  writers  a  pen  physics  say,  tiat 
if  war  and  discord  were  baulahed  tlie  nnirerae,  the 
heaTenly  bodies  would  stop  their  course,  and  aH 
generation  and  motion  would  cease,  l>y  reason  of 
thst  perfect  harmony;  oo  the  great  Lawgiver  is* 
fused  a  spirit  of  ambition  and  contention  into  the 
Spartan  constitution,  as  an  incentive  to  viitne, 
and  wished  always  to  see  some  difference  and  dis- 
pute among  the  good  and  Tirtaoaa.  He  thought 
that  general  complaisance,  which  leads  men  to 
yield  to  tlie  next  proposal,  without  exploring  escb 
other's  intentions,  and  without  debating  on  the 
consequences,  was  an  inert  principle,  and  de- 
served  not  the  name  of  harmony.*  Some  Jmsgioe 
that  he  would  not  have  made  Asmmemnon  rejoice,^ 
Homer  saw  tliis,  and  when  iTXymatB  and  Achilles 
contended  in  such  opprobrious  terms,  if  he  had  oot 
expected  that  some  great  benefit  would  arise  to 
their  affairs  in  general,  from  this  particular  quar- 
rel among  the  great  This  point,  however,  cansot 
be  agreed  to,  without  some  exception;  for  violent 
dissensions  are  pernicious  to  a  state,  and  prodac* 
tive  of  the  greatest  dangers. 

,  Agesilaus  had  not  long  been  seated  on  the 
throne  before  accounts  were  brought  from  Ada, 
that  the  king  of  Persia  was  preparing  a  gmt  iSeel 
to  dispossess  the  Lucedemonlans  of  their  domiDion 
of  the  sea.  Lysander  was  very  desirous  to  be  sent 
again  into  Asia,  that  he  might  anpport  his  frieodf 
whom  he  left  governors  and  masters  of  the  citi«f) 
and  many  of  whom,  having  abused  their  aathority 
to  the  purposes  of  violetice  and  injustice,  were 
banished  or  put  to  death  by  the  people.  ^  He  there- 
fore persuaded  Agesilaus  to  enter  Asia  with  hii 
forces,  and  fix  the  seat  of  war  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance from  Greece,  before  tlie  Persian  coald  hafs 
fiuislied  his  preparations.  At  the  same  time  be 
I  instructed  his  friends  in  Asia  to  send  deputies  to 
LaeedsBuion  to  desire  Agesilaus  might  be  appoint- 
ed to  that  command. 

Agesilaus  received  their  proposals  in  fall  s^ 
sembly  of  the  people,  and  agreed  to  undertake  (he 
war,  on  condition  they  would  give  him  tliirty 
Spartans  for  his  officers  and  counselors,  a  select 
corps  of  two  thousand  newly  enfrauch!s«i  HAU^ 
and  six  thousand  of  the  allies.  All  U)i>  wm 
readily  decreed,  through  the  influence  of  Lysan- 
der, and  Agesilaus  sent  out  with  the  thirty  Spar- 
tans. Lysander  was  soon  at  the  bead  of  the 
council,  not  only  on  account  of  his  reputation 
and  power,  but  the  friendship  of  Agesilsufi  vAe 
thought  the  procuring  him  this  command  a  greater 
thing  than  the  raising  htm  to  the  throne. 

While  his  forces  were  assembling  at  Gens^u^ 
he  went  with  his  friends  to  Aulis;  and  passing  the 
night  there,  he  dreamed  that  a  person  addreseed 
him  in  this  manner:  "You  are  sensible  l}iat,««« 
Agamemnon,  none  has  been  appointed  captain- 
general  of  all  Greece,  but  yourself,  the  kiu)[  of 
Sparta;  and  yon  are  the  only  person  who  hafV 
arrived  at  that  honor.    Since,  therefore,  yon  com- 


*  The  two  1«f  I  of  the  8pwtan  ooaatitntion  wen  th«  two 
kings,  whinh  tli«r«for«,  moU  be  in  a  maimed  and  rained 
State  when  one  of  them  was  gone.  In  fact,  the  eonteqaeace 
podnoed  aot  a  jatt  and  food  monaroh,  but  a  tjraat. 

t  Bee  XeaophoB,  Grecian  Uitt.  book  iii. 

%  Bsiblssia  of  SKaglstraey  and  pitrietlaa. 


*  Upon  the  tame  principle,  we  need  not  be  greatlr  *'*<■' 
ed  at  party  dispute*  ia  oar  own  aation.  They  vill  M^  M 
pire  bat  with  libeity.    And  eaeh  fbnaaats  an  sftss  asoaa- 


liberty, 
•ary  to  throw  off  vidoaa 
t  Udysaay,  lib.  viiL 
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MS 


.  .  id  ft  «galMl  tiM  iaoM 
oeoiitM  with  him,  tm  welt  m  tak«  yoar  dep«rtBre 
from  the  SMue  pl«o»,  yoa  oaght  to  propfttl«l»  the 
(^oaoeas  with  the  aaine  eecrifice;  which  he  oflbred 
here  before  he  eiuled." 

A^eyiUas  at   fint  thoa|rht  of  the  aMrifiee  of 

Ipfaifeoie,  whom  her  father  oflered  in  obedience 

to  tJie  soothfleyerBL    This  circonMUnce,  howerer, 

Hid  not  give  hiai  any  pain.    In  the  momiuf  he 

idated  tbe  TiaioD  to  his  fnenda,  and  told  tliero  he 

vonid  honor  the  foddeae  with  what  a  aoperlor 

Bttng  might  reeeonahiy  he  aappeesd  to  take  plea- 

voie  is.  and  not  Imilale  the  MTafe  ignorance  of 

his  predeeeaaor.     In  conseqaenoe  of  which,  he 

trowned  a  hiiid  with  flowen,  and  deliveied  her  to 

her  own  oootkaaayer,  with  orders  that  he  should 

perfonu  the  eeremony,  and  not  the  person  ap- 

foinud  to  thar  office  by  the  Bootians.    The  first 

BSfistrsteaof  BoeoUa,  incensed  at  this  innovstlon, 

•eat  their  officers  to  insist  that  Ageailaas  shonid 

not  sacrifice  coutiary  to  tbe  laws  and  castooM  of 

Bffiotia.    And  the  offioen  not  only  gave  him  sach 

notice,  bat  threw  the  thighs  of  tlie  Tictioi  (/om 

the  aJtar.     Ageeiiaos  was  highly  offended  at  this 

treatment,  and  departed  in  great  wrath  with  the 

Tbebaos.     Nor  coutd  he  conceive  any  hopes  of 

Mieceai  after  such  aa  omen;  on  the  contrary »  he 

Mnclnded  hte  operations  would  he  incomplete,  and 

hit  expedition  not  answer  the  intention. 

When  he  came  to  Ephesns,  the  power  and  in- 
tantt  of  Lyaander  appeared  in  a  very  obnoxions 
light  The  gates  of  that  minister  were  continual- 
ly crowded,  and  all  applications  were  made  to 
^im;  as  U  Agesilaus  had  only  the  name  and 
bidges  of  coounaad,  to  taye  the  forms  of  law,  and 
Lynoder  had  in  fact  the  power,  and  sU  business 
veie  to  pass  through  his  hands.  Indeed,  none  of 
tbe  generals  who  were  sent  to  Asia,  ever  had 
greater  sway,  or  were  more  dreaded  than  he;  none 
cv«r  served  their  friends  more  effectnally,  or  huro« 
Ued  their  cnemiee  so  much.  These  were  things 
fxeah  iu  every  one's  memory;  aud  when  they 
compared  also  tbe  plain,  the  mild,  and  popular 
behavior  of  Agesilaus,  with  the  stern,  the  short, 
tod  authoritative  manner  of  Lysander,  they  sub- 
mitted to  tbe  latter  entirely,  and  attended  to  him 
•loue. 

Tbe  other  Spartans  first  expressed  their  resent- 
neat,  because  that  attenUon  to  Lysander  made 
tham  appear  rather  as  his  ministers,  tlian  as  con  n- 
niora  to  the  king.  Afterward  Agesilaus,  himself, 
wu  piqued  at  it.  For  though  he  had  no  envy  in 
bis  uatare;  or  jealousy  of  honors  oaid  to  meriti^  yet 
M  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  nrm  In  asserting 
his  cUiu  to  it.  Beside,  he  was  apprehensive  that 
u  any  great  action  were  performed,  it  would  be 
impated  to  Lysander,  on  account  of  the  superior 
nght  in  which  he  bad  still  been  considered. 

Tbe  method  he  took  to  obviate  it  was  this.  His 
fint  step  was,  to  oppose  the  counsels  of  Lysander, 
vmI  to  paraoe  measures  different  from  those,  for 
vuich  he  was  most  earnest  Another  step  was  to 
Inject  ihe  petitions  of  all  who  appeared  to  apply 
to  him  through  the  interest  of  that  mi  ulster.  In 
ouitera  too,  which  were  brought  before  the  king 
lii  a  jauicial  way,  those  against  whom  Lysander 
«Mt«a  himself  were  sure  to  gain  their  cause;  and 
utey  for  whom  he  appeared,  could  scarce  escape 
Without  a  fine.  As  these  things  happened  not 
fa*ually,  but  constantiv  and  of  set  purpose,  Ly- 
jwwcr  perceived  the  cause,  and  concealed  it  not 
vom  bis  friends.  He  told  them,  it  was  on  his  ac- 
«*ttBt  they  were  diHgraced,  and  desired  them  to 
m  iheir  court  to  the  king,  and  to  Uioee  who  had 
P«*tot  iaterest  with  him  than  himsslf.  These 
Vn«Mhigi  seemed  Invidioaa,  and  hitended  to  de- 


praelats  the  king:  AgMllaas,  therefore,  to  mortiiy 
him  still  mors,  appointed  him  his  carver;  and  we 
are  told,  he  said  before  a  targe  company;  '*Now 
let  them  go  and  pay  their  court  to  my  carver." 

Lysander,  unable  to  bear  this  last  instance  of 
eonteropt,  said,  *<  Agesilaus,  you  know  very  well 
how  to  lessen  your  frienda**  Agesilaus  answered, 
**  I  know  very  well  who  want  to  be  greainr  than 
myself."  "  But,  perlmps,"  said  Lysander,  «*  that 
has  rather  been  so  represented  to  you,  than  at- 
tempted  by  me.  Place  me,  however,  where  I  msy 
jierve  you,  without  giving  you  the  leaitt  umbrage." 
Upon  this  Agesilaus  appointed  him  his  lieutenant 
in  the  Hellespont,  where  he  persuaded  Spithri* 
dates,  a  Persian,  in  the  province  of  Pharnabaxus, 
to  come  over  to  the  Greeks,  with  a  considerable 
treasure,  and  two  hundred  horse.  Yet  he  retain- 
ed his  resentment,  and  nourishing  the  remem- 
brance  of  the  afiTront  ha  had  received,  considered 
how  he  might  deprive  the  two  families  of  the  pri« 
vllege  of  giving  kings  to  Sparta,*  and  open  tlw 
way  to  that  high  aution  to  all  the  citixena  And 
it  seems  he  wonld  have  raised  great  commotions 
in  pursuit  of  his  revenge,  if  he  had  not  been  killed 
in  this  expeditiott  into  Boeotia.  Thns  smbitlons 
spirits,  when  they  go  beyond  certain  hounds,  do 
much  more  harm  than  good  to  the  community. 
For  if  Lysander  waa  to  blame,  as  in  fact  he  was, 
in  indulging  an  unreasonable  avidity  of  honor, 
Agesilaus  might  have  known  other  methods  to 
correct  the  fault  of  a  man  of  his  character  and 
spirit.  But  under  the  influence  of  the  same  psn- 
sion,  the  one  knew  not  how  to  pay  proper  respect 
to  his  general,  nor  the  other  how  to  bear  the  im- 
perfections of  liis  friend. 

At  first  Tisaphenies  was  afraid  of  Agedlans, 
and  undertook  by  treaty,  that  the  king  would  leave 
the  Greckin  cities  to  be  governed  hy  their  own 
laws;  but  afterward,  thinking  hie  strength  suffi- 
ciently Increased,  he  declared  war. .  This  was  an 
event  very  sgreeahle  to  A^^llaus.  He  hoped 
great  things  from  this  expedition;!  and  he  con- 
sidered it  as  a  circumstance  which  would  reflect 
dishonor  upon  himself,  that  Xenophon  could  con« 
duct  ten  thousand  Greeks  from  .the  heart  of  Asia 
to  tlie  sea,  aud  beat  the  king  of  Persia  whenever 
his  forces  thought  proper  to  engage  him;  if  he,  at 
the  head  of  theXaoedaBmoniaus,  wjio  were  rotislers 
both  ataeaaod  laud,  could  not  distinguish  himself 
before  the  Greeks  by  some  great  aud  memoraUo 
stroke.  • 

To  revenge,   therefore,   the  perjury  of   Tlsa* 

E heroes  by  an  artifice  which  justice  recommended, 
e  pretended  Immediatelv  to  march  into  Caria; 
and  when  the  barbarian  uad  drawn  his  forces  to 
that  quarter,  he  turned  short  and  entered  Plirygia. 
There  he  took  many  ciliea;  aud  made  himself 
master  of  immense  treasures;  by  which  he  showed 
his  friends,  that  to  violate  a  treaty  is  to  de^piiie  the 
gods;  while  to  deceive  an  enemy  is  not  only  just 
but  glorious,  and  the  way  to  add  profit  to  pleasure; 
hut,  as  he  was  Inferior  in  cavalry,  and  tlie  liver 
of  the  victim  appeared  without  a  head,  he  retired 
to  Epiiesus,  to  raise  that  sort  of  troops  which  bo 
wanted.  The  method  he  took  was  to  insist  that 
every  man  of  substance,  if  he  did  nor  dioose  to 
serve  iu  person,  should  provide  a  horse  aud  a  man. 
Many  accepted  the  alternative;  aud,  inst**ad  of  a 
parcel  of  indiflerent  combatants,  such  as  the  rich 
would  have  made,  he  soon  got  a  uumt'rous  and 
respectable  cavalry.    For  those  who  did  not  choose 


•  T1i«  Earytioaida  and  the  Ayida. 

t  He  told  the  Persian  ambussadort,  «H«  was  sivefe 
obliged  to  their  naaterfor  tha  step  he  had  takes,  siae«  bf 
the  violaiiea  of  his  oath,  ho  had  asads  Lbs  gods  saemiea  is 
Ponia,  aad  fheada  to  Qreese.*' 


t»4 


FLUTARCH*8  LIVES. 


to  Mrve  «t  ail,  or  bM  to  «rf«  «  hone,  hind  olhen 
who  wanted  neither  oonrape  Mr  ludiiieUoB.  In 
thie  he  profeeeedly  hottetM  Afememnea,  who,  for 
a  (ood  mare,  ejicaaef*  a  Hwtafdij  rleh  bmii  the 
aervice.* 
OuA  day  ne  .rrdert  4le  eomoiiaearlee  to  aeU  the 

{>riiM>uen,  bat  to  etn|#  iheon  luat.  Their  delhae 
bund  uiaay  puroheeeni;  hut  aa  to  the  |>riaenon 
themeelvee,  their  aklne  belnf  aoft  and  white,  hy 
reason  of  their  havinf  llred  ''t  moch  within  doers, 
th^  Hpecttttore  only  laogheu  »*  iliein,  thlnl^ing  they 
would  be  of  no  ba'-vco  aa  t^fnrea.  ^hereapon 
Afresilauft,  who  ttooa  by  at  tiM  aaotion,  aaid  to  hie 
troi^pe,  "Th«*ee  are  the  peraene  wham  yon  fight 
Willi ;  **  and  then  pointing  to  tlie  ricih  apoile, 
«  Thoee  are  the  thing*  ye  fight  for.*' 

Whea  the  eeaeon  called  him  into  the  field  again, 
he  gave  it  oat  that  Lydia  was  iiis  object.  la  this 
he  did  not  deceiTe  Tieephernes;  that  general  de- 
eeiTed  himself.  For,  giYing  no  hoed  to  the  decla* 
imtlona  of  Ageeilaas,  because  he  had  been  impoeed 
upon  by  them  before,  he  concluded  tie  would  now 
eater  Curia,  a  coantry  not  convenient  for  cavalry. 
In  which  hie  strengUi  did  not  lie.  Ageeilana,  as 
he  had  propoeed,  went  and  eat  down  on  the  piaina 
of  Surdis,  and  Tieaphemea  was  forced  to  march 
thitlier  in  great  haste  withaaccors.  The  Persian, 
as  he  advanced  with  his  cavalry,  out  olT  a  nnmber 
of  Uie  Greeks- who  were  scattered  np  and  down 
for  plunder.  Ageeilaue,  however,  considered  that 
the  enemy's  infantrv  coald  not  yet  be  come  up; 
wiiereas  he  had  all  his  forces  about  him;  and 
therefore  resolved  to  give  battle  immediately. 
Parmiant  to  this  reeolniion,  1m  mixed  his  lights 
armed  foot  with  the  hone,  and  ordered  tiiem  to 
advance  swiftly  to  the  charge,  while  lie  was  brings 
ing  up  the  heavy-armed  troops,  which  would  not 
be  far  behind.  The  barbariana  were  eoon  put  to 
flight;  the  Greeks  pursued  them,  took  their  camp, 
and  killed  great  nnmben. 

lu  consequence  of  this  enccess,  they  could  pil- 
lage the  king's  country  in  full  security;  and  had 
all  tile  satitffaction  to  aee  Tisaphernes,  a  man  of 
abandoned  character,  and  one  of  the  greateat  en- 
amies  to  their  name  and  nation,  properly  punished. 
For  th«  king  immediately  aent  Tlthraustee  againat 
him,  who  cut  off  his  head.  At  the  same  time  he 
desired  Agesllaus  to  grant  him  peace,  promising 
him  largo  8nmB,t  on  condition  that  he  would 
•vaouate  his  dominions.  Agesllaus  answered, 
**  His  country  was  the  sole  arbitress  of  peace. 
For  his  own  part,  he  ratlier  chose  to  enrich  his 
soldiers  than  himself;  and  the  great  iionor  among 
the  Greeks  was,  to  carry  home  spoile,  and  not 
preeonts  from  their  enemies."  Nevertheless,  to 
gralify  Tithraustea,  for  deetroyiug  Tisaphernes, 
the  common  enemy  of  the  Greeks,  be  decamped 
and  retired  into  Pitrygla,  taking  thirty  talente  of 
tlMit  viceroy  to  defray  the  chsr|res  of' his  march. 

As  he  was  upon  tiie  road,  lie  received  the  tcyfaif 
from  the  magistrates  of  Lacedemon,  which  in- 
veeted  him  with  the  command  of  the  navy  as 
well  as  the  army;  an  honor  which  that  city  never 


*  Th«B  Mcnelant  hi>  Podargni  brinf  •, 
Ami  the  Tained  coamw  of  the  king  of  kinfg; 
Whom  rich  Echepolus  (more  rich  thnn  brave) 
To  'senpe  thr  wan  to  A^memaon  i^ve, 

i^the  her  name),  at  home  toeoH  hit  days, 
taM  wealth  preferring  to  eternal  praise. 

Pope,  n.  xxiii. 
Tha*  Snipio,  when  he  went  to  Africa,  ordered  the  Siolliani 
either  to  attend  him,  or  to  fire  him  horcev  or  men. 

t  He  promised  abu  to  restore  the  Greeli  oitiet  in  Atta  X» 
their  liberty,  on  condition  that  they  paid  ibeettabliihediri* 
bote;  and  he  hoped  (he  taid)  that  this  condeacention  wootd 
perraade  Agesilant  to  accept  the  peace,  and  to  retam  hone; 
the  rather  beoaaae  Tieaphemet,  who  was  giilty  of  tlie  fint 
bceacb.  was  punished  as  he  deserred. 


granted  to  nay  •■•  hm  hiiaaalt  Ha  was,  faihs^ 
(aa  TheopompusaomewlMra  anyar)  confoasediy  thi 
grgaleat  and  moat  iU«atr!MW  nsan  of  his  time;  yst 
he  ptocad  his  dignity  lallMr  Ib  i|ia  virtae  U»a  lus 
powat  Notwithatanding,  there  waa  thin  flaw  ii 
Die  ehafnetoi^-wlmi  he  bad  the  ou^iauct  of  the 


WKTW  fivan  him,  be  oommitiad  that  oiurgB  to  Fi- 
aanoarv  wlien  thars  ware  other  offioaia  of  greatsr 
age  and  ahilittoa  at  hand.  Pianndar  wm  hii  vife'i 
brother,  and,  la  compiiment  to  lier,  he  rsspceled 
that  aWanoa  mora  than  tho  piibiie  good. 

He  took  np  hia  own  qssfftors  in  the  proriaoi 
of  Phamabazna,  wliere  he  Dot  only  lived  iu  pkstj, 
hut  raised  considerable  aobaidiea.  From  thesa 
he  proceeded  to  Paphiagonto,  and  drew  Cotp,  Ibi 
kinf  of  that  country,  toto  hia  intersat,  who  bad 
been  aonetimua  de^roos  of  each  a  conoecdos, 
on  account  of  the  virtue  and  honor  which  merited 
his  character.  Spithridatea,  who  was  the  first  per- 
son of  conaequenca  that  eamo  orw  from  Pbarss- 
bazns,  accompanied  Ageaiinaa  in  all  his  ezpdi- 
tione,  and  to4«  a  ahare  in  all  his  dangeis.  Tttii 
Spithridatea  had  a  son,  a  bandaorae  youth,  fsr 
whom  Ageaiiaaa  liad  a  parttoular  regard,  asd  s 
beautifui  daughter  in  the  flower  of  her  age,  whom 
he  married  to  Cotye.  Cotya  gave  iiim  a  ihomaad 
horse,  and  two  thousand  oaen  drawn  from  ha 
iiffht-armed  troopa,  and  witb  tbeas  he  letoroed  to 
Phrygia. 

Ageaiiaaa  committed  great  lavagee  in  tbst  pn^ 
vinoe;  but  Phamabazna  did  not  wait  to  oppM 
him,  or  trust  hia  own  garriaons.  Instead  of  that, 
he  took  his  most  valuable  thinga  with  him,  sod 
moved  from  place  to  place,  to  avoid  a  baUb. 
Spithridatee,  however,  watched  >him  eo  narrovlT, 
that,  with  the  aasiatanee  of  Herippklas*  the  Sps^ 
tan,  at  laat  he  made  himaelf  maBter  of  his  camp 
and  all  his  trsasuree.  Herippidas  made  it  hit  ba- 
aineas  to  examine  what  part  of  the  baggage  an 
secreted,  and  compelled  the  barbarians  to  mtois 
K;  he  looked  indeed  with  a  keen  eye  into  every- 
thing. This  provoked  Spithridatea  to  sueh  a  <h- 
rree,  that  he  bnmediately  naarehed  off  with  tht 
Paphlagoniana  to  Sardis. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  war  itat 
touched  Ageailaua  more  nearly  tiiao«(i)M.  Be- 
side the  pain  it  gave  him  to  think  he  had  leit 
Spithridatea,  and  a  eonsideraUe  body  of  men  with 
him,  he  wm  ashamed  of  a  mark  of  svsrica  ui 
illiberal  meannees,  from  which  he  had  ever  stodied 
to  keep  both  himself  and  his  coantry.  Thaw 
were  caneea  of  uneaaineas  that  might  be  pablklf 
acknowledged;  but  he  had  a  private,  and  a  men 
sensibie  one,  in  his  attachment  to  the  sob  or  Spith- 
ridatea; though  while  he  waa  witb  bim,  he  bad 
made  a  point  to  combat  that  attachmeat 

One  day  Megabates  approached  te  sslote  bin, 
and  Agesilana  diBclined  that  mark  of  hie  afeetioa. 
The  youth,  after  thia,  was  more  dietast  is  hia  ae- 
dreesee.  Then  Ageailaus  was  eorry  for  the  repslae 
lie  had  given  him,  and  pretended  to  wooder  wlif 
Megttbaiee  kept  at  such  a  diatance.  His  frleodi 
told  him,  he  must  blame  himeelf  for  Rjectiof 
his  former  application.  «<  He  woold  still,"  «m 
they,  «<  be  glad  to  pay  his  most  obliging  n«P«eiii 
to  you,  but  take  care  you  do  not  reject  them 
again."  Agesllaus  was  silent  some  tim^,  ao^^  ^^' 
he  had  considered  the  thing,  he  said,  "l>o  ^ 
mention  it  to  hhn.  For  this  secood  victory  orer 
myself  givee  me  more  pleasure  than  lahooW  Wf8 
iu'turniug  all  I  look  upon  to  gold."  1^»  r^^ 
tlon  of  his  held  while  Megabates  was  with  bim; 
but  he  was  so  much  affected  at  bis  departore>  Uw 


•  Horippidaa  waa  at  Uie  head  of  the  aew  oeaadlef  (UrtTi 
Mat  lo  Agesilaea  the  aeooad  yaai  of  the  war. 


AOS8XLAUS. 


toaj  b«wU  wo«ld  Imit*  behavod,  if  he 
I  him  agsln. 

thkt,  PbariMlMXM  dealrad  a  eoaierenoe 
viifa  bin;  and  ApoUapkanea  of  Cyslcas,  at  whose 
Jtonoe  Uiey  bad  both  been  entertained,  procnnd  au 
int«*n7i«-^Mr.  Ag<eeilaas  eame  firat  to  the  plaee  ap- 
pointed, vith  his  friends,  and  sut  down  upon  tiie 
iou^  f»na;9s  ander  a  shade,  to  wait  for  Pliarnabaziw. 
WUen  ttie  Persian  grandee  came,  his  servants 
wprtamMi  soft  skins  and  iwantiftil  pieces  of  tapestry 
for  hicn  ;  but  open  seeing  Agmiilaus  so  seated,  lie 
^«a  9^^tmmed  to  make  use  of  them,  and  placed 
himsHf  carelessly  upon  the  grass  in  the  same 
aaanner,  though  his  robes  were  delicate,  and  of 
4hs  fittest  colors. 

After  motoal  saintations,  Plkarnabatas  opened 
the  conference;  and  he  had  just  eaoss  of  com- 
flaiat  afgajnst  the  LaeedaBmonians,  after  jthe  ser- 
vieea  he  had  done  them  in  tlie  Athenian  war,  and 
tbeir  late  ravages  In  his  conntry.  Agesilaas  saw 
tbe  Spartans  were  at  a  leos  for  an  answer,  and 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  a  poo  the  ground;  for  they 
kaew  that  Pbaroabasns  was  iujured.  However, 
tlie  Spartan  general  found  an  answer,  which  was 
as  follows:  "While  we  were  friends  to  the  king 
•f  Persia,  we  treated  him  and  Itis  in  a  frlemily 
manner:  now  we  are  enemies,  von  cun  ex|>ect 
Bothlnr  from  as  bat  hostilities.  Ilierefoiv,  while 
TOO,  Phamabaztts,  choose  to  be  a  vusmI  to  the 
kiag^,  we  wound  him  through  your  sides.  Only 
be  a  fneod  and  aUy  to  the  Greeks,  and  shake  on 
that  vassalage,  and  from  that  moment  you  have  a 
right  to  consider  tiiese  battalions^  tht-se  arms  and 
ditps — in  short,  sll  that  we  are  or  have,  as  guar- 
dians of  your  possessions  and  your  liberty;  with- 
oot  which,  noUuog  Is  great  or  desirable  among 
men."  • 

Pbarnabazos  then  explained  himself  in  these; 
leroia:  *•  If  the  king  send^  another  lieutenant  In 
my  room,  I  will  be  for  you;  hot  while  he  contln- 
vaj  me  in  the  government,  I  will,  to  the  best  of 
my  power,  repel  force  with  force,  and  make  re- 
prisals upon  yoa  for  him."  Agesllaus,  charmed 
Willi  this  reply,  took  his  hand,  and  rising  ap  with 
him,  said:  **  Heaven  giant  ttiat,  with  such  senti- 
VMuts  as  tiieae,  yoa  may  be  our  friend,  and  not 
oar  enemy !  *' 

As  Phamabans  and  his  company  were  going 
away,  his  son,  who  was  behind,  ran  up  to  Agesl- 
lans,aod  said,  with  a  smile,  •*Str,  I  enter  with 
yon  ioto  tlie  rites  of  hospitality:**  at  the  same 
time,  he  gave  him  a  javelin  which  he  had  in  his 
baud.  Agesllaus  received  it;  and,  delighted  with 
kis  looks  and  kind  regnrds,  looked  about  for  some- 
thing handsome  to  give  a  youth  of  his  princely 
appearance  in  return.  His  secretary  Adeus  hap- 
pening to  liave  a  horse  with  inaffiiificent  furniture 
JQst  by,  he  ordered  it  to  be  taken  off  and  given 
to  Uie  yontig  man;  nor  did  he  forget  him  after- 
ward. Ill  process  of  time,  this  Pemian  was  driven 
from  Ills  home,  by  his  brothers,  and  forced  to  take 
refuge  in  Peloponnesus.  Agesilaus  then  took  him 
hito  his  protection,  and  served  him  on  all  occa- 
lioiis.  I'he  Persian  had  a  favorite  in  the  wrestling 
riug  at  Athens,  who  wanted  to  be  Introduced  at 
lfaeCMym|>ic  gam<^s;  but  as  he  was  past  the  proper 
age,  th«'y  did  not  choose  to  admit  him.  f  In  this 
ciiie,  the  Persian  applied  to  Agesilaus,  who,  willing 
to  oblige  hiin  in  this  as  well  as  other  tilings,  pro- 


*  H«  ■4«led,  <*f]owov«r,  ifw*  ooatiaae  at  war.  I  will,  fbr 
Ihe  faiam  avoid  your  t«rritori«f  aa  mseb  aa  poasibU,  aad 
lakar  feraffo  and  rai«e  wHUribotioa*  ia  say  other  proviaca." 
lM.«rac.War,  b.  iT. 

t  eoaeiimes  boys  had  a  •ham  ia  tkoM  sshibilisat,  wbs 
iAm  a  coftaia  ags,  wsxs  szolodsd  the  Uf ta 


oand  the  ymiBg  man  tlM  admbnloB  ho  desired* 
though  not  without  mach  dlfficaltj. 

Asians,  Indeed,  in  other  respecis,  was  strictly 
and  inflexibly  just;  but  where  a  man's  friends  are 
concerned,  be  thought  a  rigid  regard  to  justice  a 
mere  prstense.  There  is  still  extant  a  sliort  letter 
of  his  to  Hydreins  the  Carian,  which  is  a  proof 
of  what  are  have  said:  '^If  Niohis  is  innocent, 
acquit  him:  if  he  Is  not  innocent,  acquit  him  oa 
my  account:  however,  be  sum  to  acquit  htm." 

Such  was  the  general  character  of  Agesilaus  m 
a  friend.  There  were,  indeed,  times  when  his  at- 
tachments gave  way  to  the  exigencies  of  stale. 
Once  beinff  obliged  to  decamp  in  a  hurry,  lie  was 
leaving  a  fiivorite  sick  behind  hhn.  The  favorite 
called  after  him,  and  earnestly  entreated  him  to 
eome  back;  upon  which,  he  tnmed  and  said, 
**How  little  consistent  are  love  and  prudeueel" 
This  partlcHlar  wo  have  from  Hieronymos  tlio 
philosopher. 

Agesilaus  bad  been  now  two  years  at  the  head 
of  the  army,  and  was  become  the  general  subjeek 
of  discourse  in  tbe  upper  provinces.  His  wisdom, 
his  dislnteiestedneoB,  his  moderation,  was  the 
theme  tliey  dwelt  upon  witli  pleasure.  Whenever 
he  made  an  excursion,  he  lodged  in  the  temples 
most  renowned  for  sanctity;  and  whereas,  om 
many  occasions,  we  do  not  choose  that  men 
should  see  whal  we  are  abont,  he  was  desirous  to 
have  the  gods  inspectors  and  witnesses  of  his  con- 
duct. Among  so  many  thousands  of  soldiers  an 
he  had,  there  waa  scarce  one  who  had  a  worw  or 
harder  bed  than  he.  He  was  so  fortified  against 
heat  and  oold,  that  none  was  so  well  prepand  aa 
himself  for  whatever  seasons  the  climate  should 
produce. 

The  Greeks  In  Asia  never  saw  a  more  agreeable 
spectacle  than  when  the  P»i>iiiii  i^uv^'ruord  and 
generals,  who  had  been  iusoffttrably  elated  with 
power,  and  rolled  in  riches  and  luxor)',  humbly 
submitting  and  paying  their  court  to  a  man  in  a 
coarse  cloak,  aiid,  npon  one  laconic  word,  cobp 
forming  to  his  sentiments,  or  ratiier  transforming 
themselyes  into  another  shape.  Many  thought 
tliat  ilne  of  Timotheas  applicable  on  this  occ«> 

siOD— 

JIUrt  U  tho  god;  sad  Ofoeoo  rovoras  aot  gold. 

AH  Asia  was  now  ready  to  rsvolt  from  the  Pe^ 
sums.  Agesilaus  brought  the  cities  a  nder  excel- 
lent regulations,  and  settled  their  police,  without 
putting  to  death  or  banishing  a  single  subject* 
After  which,  lie  resolved  to  change  the  seat  of 
war,  and  to  remove  it  from  the  Grecian  sea  to  tho 
heart  of  Persia;  that  the  king  might  have  to  fight 
for  Bcbatana  and  Susa,  Instoad  of  sitting  at  hia 
ease  there,  to  bribe  the  orators,  and  hire  the  states 
of  Greece  to  destroy  each  other.  But  anidst  these 
schemes  of  his,  Bpicydidas  the  Spartan  cnnie  to 
acquaint  him,  that  Sparta  was  involved  in  a  Gre- 
cian war,  and  that  the  Ephori  had  aent  him  orders 
to  come  home  and  defend  tiis  own  country. 

Uahappr  Graakt!  barbariaat  to  eaeh  other! 
What  better  name  can  we  give  that  envy,  which 
incited  them  to  conspire  and  combine  for  their 
mutual  destruction,  at  a  time  when  Fortune  had 
taken  them  upon  her  wings,  and  was  currying 
them  against  the  barbarians;  and  yet  they  clipped 
her  wings  with  their  own  hands,  and  brought  the 
war  home  to  themselves,  which  was  happily  re- 
moved Into  a  fbreign  country.*    I  cannot,  indeed. 


*  That  corroption,  which  brought  the  states  of  Greece  to 
take  Persian  gold,  oodoobtedly  deserves  censure.  Yet  wo 
mnst  take  leave  to  observe,  that  the  division*  and  jeal- 
OBsies  which  reifood  in  Greece,  were  the  lapport  of  its 
liberties,  and  thai  Persia  waa  not  conqnered  vniil  nothiag 
ba;tho«hadowsoftheMUbeitisanmahMd.    WoiethaMi 
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•gTM  with  DemaimtM  of  Corinlh,  when  he  Mys, 
those  Greekn  fell  short  of  great  happiness,  who 
did  not  live  to  see  Aiezander  seated  oo  the  throne 
of  Dnrhm.  But  I  thlnli  the  Greeks  had  just  cause 
for  teartt,  when  they  considered  that  Uiey  left  that 
to  Ai*'xtiiid>'r  Hnd  the  Macedonians,  which  might 
hnre  bcfu  eff'-cted  by  the  generals  whom  they 
sivw  ill  thf  iielda  of  Leactra,  Corouea,  Corinth 
Mid  Arcitdiii. 

Huwt'vcr,  of  alt  the  actions  of  Agesilaas,  there 
is  none  whicli  liad  'greater  propriety,  or  was  a 
8troiig'*r  instance  of  his  obedience  to  the  laws  and 
ju»ttotf  to  the  public,  than  his  Immediate  return 
to  Spnrttt.  Hannibal,  though  his  afibirs  were  in 
a  des^M^rate  couditiou,  and  he  was  almost  beaten 
out  of  Italy,  made  a  difficulty  of  obeying  the 
summons  of  his  countrymen  to  go  and  defend 
them  in  a  war  at  home.  And  Aiezander  made  a 
iest  of  the  iii formation  he  received,  that  Agis  had 
fought  a  buttle  with  Antipater.  He  said,  "It 
•eeiiifl,  my  frieuds,  that  while  we  were  conquering 
Darius  lierf,  there  was  a  combat  of  mice  in  Arca- 
dia.*' How  happy  then  was  Sparta  iu  the  respect 
which  A^t^i*ilaus  paid  her,  and  in  his  reverence  for 
the  laws!  No  sooner  ^s  the  $cyUda  brought  him, 
though  in  the  midst  of  his  power  and  good  for- 
tune, than  he  reaigned  and  abandoned  his  flourish- 
ing pronpects,  sailed  home,  and  left  his  great  worlc 
nnfiuished.  Such  was  the  regret  his  friends  as 
well  as  his  allifs  had  fontlie  loss  of  him,  that  it 
was  a  strong  confutation  of  the  saying  of  Demos- 
tratus  the  Phieuciun,  **  That  the  Lacedsmonians 
excelled  in  public,  and  the  Athenians  in  private 
characters."  For,  though  he  had  great  merit  as 
a  king  and  a  general,  yet  still  he  was  a  more  de- 
sirable friend  and  an  agreeable  companion. 

As  the  Persian  money  had  the  impression  of  an 
archer,  lie  said,  "  He  was  driven  out  of  Asia  by 
ten  thousand  of  the  king's  archers."*  For  the 
orators  of  Athens  and  Thebes  having  been  bribed 
with  HO  many  pieces  of  money,  had  excited  their 
eoonirymen  to  take  up  arms  against  Sparta. 

Wh-*n  he  had  crossed  the  Hellespont,  he  marched 
through  Titnice  without  askinff  leave  of  any  of 
the  barbariaiH.  He  only  desired  to  know  of  each 
people,  "  Whether  they  would  have  him  pass  as  a 
friend^ or  as  un  enemy?"  All  the  rest  received 
him  with  tokens  of  friendship,  and  showed  him  all 
the  civilities  in  their  power  on  his  way;  but  tiie 
JTrallianSft  of  whom  Xerxes  is  said  to  have  bought 
a  passage,  demanded  of  Agesilaus  a  hundred  tal- 
ents of  ailver,  and  as  many  women.  He  answered 
the  messenger  ironically,  "Why  did  not  they  then 
come  to  receive  Iheni?"  At  the  same  time,  lie 
marched  forward,  and  finding  them  drawn  up  to 
oppose  him,  he  gave  them  battle,  and  routed  them 
with  great  slaughter. 

He  Mint  some  of  his  people* to  put  the  same 
question  to  tlic  king  of  Macedon,  who  answered, 
"1  will  consiiicr  of  it"  "Let  him  consider,"  Hsid 
he,  "in  the  meantime  we  march."  The  king, 
surprised  and  awed  by  his  spirit,  desired  him  to 
pass  Hs  a  friend. 

The  Thes^^allans  were  confederates  with  the  en- 
emies of  Sparta,  and  therefore  he  laid  waste  their 

indeed,  a  nuniberof  little  independent  xtatei,  which  made 
JtitticK  the  constant  role  of  their  comluot  to  each  other,  and 
which  Moiilil  be  alwHysreMdy  to  unite  upon  any  alarm  from  a 
form iil.-i hie  enemy,  they  mifht  prsaerT*  tboir  libertisi  invio- 
late forever. 

*  Tti  Itrnuste*  tent  Timocratet  of  Rhodes  into  Greece  with 
fifty  til  lent*,  which  he  distribated  at  Thebec,  Argot,  and 
Corinth;  but,  according  to  Xen<^hon,  Atheni  had  no  ihara 
is  that  di«trii>uiion. 

t  beiitde  the  TraDian*  in  Lydia,  tbera  was  a  people  of 
that  name  in  lliyricum,  npon  the  confines  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia.  60  at  lea«t,  according  to  Daoior,  Theopompof 
(Sf.Bt«pb.),  IcsUfisi. 


t«nritoriefc  To  the  cities  of  Loriasa,  Indasd,  W 
offered  his  friendship,  by  his  ambaasadon,  Pens- 
cles  and  Seytha:  but  the  people  seized  them  an! 
pat  tliem  In  prison.  His  troops  so  resented  dui 
affront,  that  they  woaid  fauave  bad  him  go  and  lay 
siege  to  the  place.  Agesilaaa,  however,  was  sf 
another  mind.  He  said,  •'  He  would  not  lose  oae 
of  his  ambassadors  for  gaiDlog  ail  Theasaly;**  sad 
he  afterward  found  means  to  recover  them  bj 
treaty.  Nor  are  we  to  wonder  that  Agesilaas 
took  this  step,  since,  npon  news  being  breaglit 
him  that  a  great  battle  had  been  fought  near  Cor- 
inth, in  which  many  brave  men  were  saddenlr 
taken  off,  but  that  the  loss  of  the  SpaitaoswM 
small  in  comparison  of  that  of  the  enemy,  he  wsi 
not  elevated  in  the  least  On  the  contrary,  in 
said,  with  a  deep  sigh,  « Unhappy  Groeee!  why 
hast  thou  destroyed  so  many  brave  men  with  (fay 
own  hands,  who,  had  they  lived,  might  have  eoi- 
quered  all  the  barbarians  In  the  worid?*' 

However,  as  the  Pharaalians  attacked  aod  fat- 
rasaed  him  iu  his  march,  he  engaged  them  with 
five  hundred  horse,  and  pat  them  to  flight    Hs 
was  so  much  pleased  witii  this  success,  that  he 
erected  a  trophy  under  mount  Nartiiaciani;  sad 
he  valued  himself  the  more  dpou  it,  beeaDte,vith 
so  small  a  number  of  his  own  training,  he  b»d 
beaten  people  who  reckoned  theirs  the  best  cavaliy 
in  Greece.    Here  Diphridas,  one  of  the  Epkerit 
met  him,  and  gave  him  orders  to  enter  Bsotii  im- 
mediately.     And  though  his  intention  was  to  do 
it  afterward,  when  he  had  strengthened  his  vxmj 
with  some  reinforcemenU,  he  thousht  it  was  oat 
right  to  disobey  the  magistrates.    He,  tfaereAirv, 
said  to  those  about  him,  "  Now  comes  the  day  for 
which  we  were  called  out  of  Asia."    At  thesaoM 
time,  he  sent  for  two  cohorts  from  the  amiy  omt 
Corinth.     And  the  Lacedaemonians  did  him  the 
honor  to  cause  proclamation  to  be  made  at  hom^ 
that  such  of  the  youth  as  were  inclined  to  go  ad 
assist  the  king  might  give  in  their  names.  All  the 
young  men  in   Sparta  presented  themselves  for 
that  service;  but  the  maffistrates  selected  ooiy  % 
of  the  ableaA,  and  sent  them. 

Agesilaas,  having  passed  tlie  straits  of  Tbe^ 
mopylie,  and  traverMd  Phocia,  which  was  In 
friendship  with  the  Spartans,  entered  Boeotia,  and 
encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Chaerooea.  He  bad 
scarce  intrenched  himself,  when  there  happened 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  *^  At  the  same  time,  he  fs- 
ceived  an  account  that  Pisander  was  defeated  at 
sea,  and  killed,  by  Pharuabazus  and  Codob.  at 
was  much  afflicted  with  his  own  loss,  ss  well  « 
that  of  the  public  Yet,  lest  bis  army,  which  vai 
going  to  give  battle,  ahoold  be  discouraged  at  (bs 
news,  he  ordered  his  meesengera  to  give  out  that 
Pisander  was  victorious.  Nay,  be  appeared  in 
public  with  a  chaplet  of  flowera,  returned  »kmn 
thanks  for  the  pretended  success,  and  aent  portions 
of  the  sacrifice  to  his  friends. 

When  he  came  up  to  Cortinea,i  and  ''■'^ 
view  of  the  enemy,  he  drew  up  his  army.  TJ* 
left  wing  he  gave  to  the  Orchomenians,  and  toot 
the  right  himself.  The  Thebans,  also,  po««^ 
themselves  in  order  of  battle,  placed  them»l»es 
on  the  right,  and  the  Argives  on  the  left  Xeno- 
phon  says,  that  this  was  the  most  fariooi  batileio 
his  time;  and  he  certainly  was  able  to  jsdge,  l» 


•  Thi«  ecMpie  happened  on  the  iwenty-nintb  ot  AtfO'^ 
in  the  third  year  of  the  ninetv-sizth  Olympiad.  »»•  ■••• 
dred  and  ninety-two  yean  before  the  Clih«tita  «t. 

t  In  the  printed  text  it  ii  Coroa«««  nor  ktve  we  wT'"^ 
rions  reading.  Bnt  nadoubtecly  CJkcroMa,  opoii  u"  ^jF^ 
sit,  was  the  place  where  the  battle  was  ^^^'*J^  ^ 
mnst  not  confound  it  with  the  batUe  of  CoioMala  T"*""' 
fosgbt  fifty'thrss  yesnbefoi*. 
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!•  fought  in  it  for  Aferilaoa,  with  whom  he  ro- 
tftrnod  from  Aaia. 

The  fini  chmrg^  was  neither  ▼iolent  nor  l«Btin|; 
the  Thebaiis  aooa   routed  the  OrchomeDiani,  aid 
Ag^Uiie  tiie  Argives.     Bat  when  k>oth  parties 
ir«rB  iiifonoed    tiiat  their  left  winss  were  brolieu 
KsJ  reaiiy  for  fiigbt,  both  hastened  to  their  relief. 
Ai  lliU  iu:^lttut»  Agesilaue  might  liave  secured  to 
bt-uself  tile  victory,  wiihout  any  riak,  if  he  would 
Uave  »uffervd  tiie  Tbebans  to  pass,  and  then  have 
cuiiT|red  tlioin  iu  tiie  rear;*  but  borne  along  with 
b»  fury,  and  an  arobitiou  to  display  bis  valor,  he 
atUcked  them  in  front,  in  the  confidence  of  beat- 
i&e  thero  upou  equal  terms.    They  received  him, 
however,  with   equal  vivacity,  and  great  efforts 
vere  exerts    iu    all   qnarters,  especially   where 
AfesiJaus  and    hU  fifty  Spartans  were  engaged, 
h  was  a  happy  circumstance  tliat  he  had  thorn 
folanteers,  aud  they  conld  not  have  come  more 
tesMuably.     For  they  fought  with  tlie  most  deter- 
milled  valor,  aud  exposed  their  persons  to  the 
greaUist  dangent   in   his  defense;  yet  tliey  could 
set  prevent  bia  iieing  wounded.     He  was  pierced 
Uireugh  his  armor  iu  many  places  with  spears  and 
nroius;  and  though  they  formed  a  ring  about  him, 
it  was  with  difficulty  they  brought  him  off  alive, 
after  4uiviug   killed  numbers  of  the  enemy,  aud 
k/l  not  a  few  of  their  own  body  dead  on  the  spot. 
At  iitst,  finding  it  impracticable  to  break  the  Ihe- 
\aa  froQlf  they  were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  maneuver  which  at  first  they  scorned.     They 
spened  Uieir  ranks,  and   let  the  Thebuns  pass; 
after  which,  observing  that  they  marched  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner,  they  made  up  again,  and   took 
them  iu  flank  aud  rear.     They  could  not,  how- 
ever, break  them.     The  Thebaus  retreated    to 
Hrlicon,  valuing  themselves  much  upon  the  bat- 
tle, because  their  part  of  the  army  was  a  full 
inalch  for  ttie  Iiaced»monians. 

Agestlaus,  though  he  was  much  weakened  by 
bw  wounds,  would  not  retire  to  his  tent,  until  he 
W  been  carried  through  all  his  battalions,  and 
had  Men  the  dead  Ixirne  off  upon  their  arms. 
Meantime  lie  was  infonped,  that  a  part  of  the 
•oemy  had  taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the 
Itooian  Minerva,  and  he  gave  orders  that  they 
dkoald  be  dismissed  in  safety.  Before  this  temple 
Mood  a  trophy,  which  the  Aaotians  had  formerly 
eraelsd,  when,  under  the  conduct  of  Sparton,  they 
bal  defeated  Uie  Athenians,  and  killed  their  geno- 
ialTolmid«.t 

Early  next  morning,  Agesilaus,  willing  to  try 
vbether  die  Thebaus  would  renew  the  combat, 
tommanded  his  men  to  wear  garlands,  and  the 
Biitic  to  piny,  while  be  reared  and  adorned  a 
Inpbyin  token  of  vtetory.  At  the  same  time, 
lh«  enemy  applied  to  him  for  leave  to  carry  off 
tlteir  dead:  which  circumstance  confirmed  the 
victory  to  him.  He,  therefore,  granted  them  a 
Uace  for  that  purpose,  and  then  caused  himself  to 
l»  etnied  to  Delphi,  where  they  were  celebrating 
Ute  PyUiiao  games.  There  he  ordered  a  solemn 
fCQcewioo  Iu  honor  of  the  god,  and  consecrated  to 
bun  the  teDth  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken  In  Asia. 
Tbe  ofierlng  amounted  to  a  hundred  talents. 

U^Q  his  return  to  Sparta,  he  was  greatjy  be- 
loved by  the  citizens,  who  admired  the  peculiar 
t*iin|)eninoe  of  his  life.  For  he  did  not,  like  other 
K^Qerah,  come  changed  from  a  foreign  country, 
^or,  in  fondoees  for  the  fashions  he  had  seen  there, 
«W*iD  those  of  his  own.  On  the  contrary,  he 
diowed  as  much  attachment  to  the  Spartan  cns- 


tbthebttUe 
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toms  as  those  who  had  noTor  passed  the  Enrotat; 
He  changed  not  his  repasts.  Ids  batiis,  the  equipage 
of  his  wife,  the  ornaments  of  his  armor,  or  the 
furniture  of  his  house.  He  even  let  his  doors  re- 
main, which  were  so  old  that  they  seemed  to  be 
those  set  up  by  Aristodemus.*  Aeuoph^n  also 
assures  us,  that  his  daughter's  carriage  was  not 
in  ihe  least  richer  tiian  those  of  other  young  ladies. 
These  carriages,  called  eanaikra,  and  made  uae  of  ^ 
by  the  virgins  in  their  solemn  proceasionf>,  were 
a  kind  of  wooden  chaises,  made  In  the  form  of 
griffins,  or  goat  stags.  Xeuophon  has  not  given 
us  the  name  of  this  daughter  of  Ag«*8iUu8:  and 
Oicsarchua  is  greatly  dissatisfied,  that  neither  her 
name  is  preserved,  nor  tliat  df  the  moUier  of  Cpa- 
minoudas.  But  we  find  by  some  Lacedinmouian 
inscriptions,  that  the  wife  of  Agesilaus  was  called 
Cleora,  and  his  daughters  ApolU  and  Prolyta.f 
We  see  also  at  Lacdemon  the  spear  he  fought 
with,  which  differs  not  from  others. 

As  he  observed  tliat  many  of  the  citiiens  valued 
themselves  upon  breeding  horses  for  the  Olympic 
games,  he  persuaded  his  sister  Cyniaca,  to  make 
an  attempt  that  way,  and  to  try  her  fortune  In  the 
chariot-race  in  person.  This  he  did,  to  show  the 
Greeks  that  a  victory  of  that  kind  did  not  depend 
upon  any  extraordinary  spirit  or  abilities,  but  only 
upon  riches  and  expense. 

Xenophon,  so  famed  for  wisdom,  spent  much 
of  his  time  with  him,  and  be  treated  him  with 
great  respect  He  also  desired  him  to  send  for 
his  sons,  that  they  might  have  the  benefit  of  a 
Spartan  education,  by  which  they  would  gain  the 
best  knowledge  iu  the  world,  the  knowing  how  to 
command  and  how  to  obey. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander,  he  foond  out  a 
conspiracy,  which  that  general  had  formed  against 
him  immediately  after  his  return  from  Asia.  Aud 
he  was  inclined  to  show  the  public  what  kind  of 
man  Lysander  really  was,  by  exposing  an  oration 
found  among  his  papers,  which  Iwd  been  com- 
posed for  him  by  Cleoa  of  Halicarnassus,  and  was 
to  have  l>een  delivered  by  him  to  tlie  people,  In 
order  to  facilitate  the  innovations  he  was  meditat- 
ing in  the  constitution.  But  one  of  the  senatoiv 
liaving  the  perusal  of  it,  and  finding  it  a  very 

C'ausible  composition,  advised  him  "not  to  dig 
ysauder  out  of  his  gnve,  but  rather  to  bury  the 
oration  with  him."  The  advice  appeared  reason- 
able, and  he  suppressed  the  paper. 

As  for  the  persons  who  opposed  the  measures 
most,  he  made  no  open  reprisals  upon  them;  but 
he  found  means  to  emplov  them  as  generals  or 
governora.  When  invested  with  power,  they  soon 
showed  what  unworthy  and  avaricious  men  they 
were,  and  in  consequence  were  called  to  account 
for  their  proceedings.  Then  he  used  to  assist 
them  in  their  distress,  and  labor  to  get  them  ac- 
quitted; by  which  he  made  them  friends  and  par- 
tisans instead  of  adversaries;  so  that  at  last  he  had 
no  opposition  to  contend  with.  For  his  royal 
colleagoe  Agesipolis,}  being  tiie  son  of  an  exile, 
very  young,  and  of  a  mild  and  modest  disposition, 
interfered  not  much  In  tlie  affairs  of  government, 
Agesilaus  contrived  to  make  him  yet  more  tract- 
able. Two  kings,  when  they  were  at  Sparta,  eat 
at  the  same  table.  Agesilaus  knew  tliat  Agcsi- 
polis  was  open  to  the  impressions  of  love  as  well 
as  himself,  and  therefore  constantly  turned  the 


*  Aristodemns,  the  soa  of  Heroalet,  sad  ibonder  of  ths 
royal  raniijy  orspwu,  floorisbed  efeTaD  hundred  year*  be* 
fore  the  dhritlian  era;  lo  thai  lh«  gate*  of  Agcsilaat'a 
palace,  if  Mt  op  by  AiistodeBiaa,had  Ums  stood  tevsa  haa* 
dred  sad  eight  year*. 

t  Bmpolia  and  Presaf  s.— Cod.  Toloob. 

t  AgetipeKs  wai  die  aoaef  Pswsaiaa. 
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eoiiT«mtl4iii  iip«ii  iMM  tmlftble  yoniif  pOTMOi. 
He  ewen  tMUted  him  in  Mm  Ytowt  that  way, 
and  broa)(ht  him  at  lait  to  ftz  upon  the  Mune 
favorite  with  himMlf.  For  at  Sparta  thera  la 
votliing  criminai  in  theee  attachments;  on  the 
eoiitrary  (m  we  have  obeerved  In  the  life  of  Ly- 
corgiis),  each  love  {■  productive  of  the  greatest 
mofit'sty  and  honor,  and  its  characterietic  la  an 
am  lilt  ion  to  Improve  the  object  in  virtue. 

AfresilauM,  thus  powerful  In  Sparta,  had  the  ad- 
dr>*m  to  get  Tele u: las,  his  brother  by  the  mother's 
st.ie,  appointed  admiral.  After  which,  he  march- 
ad  agttinst  Corinth*  with  his  land  forces,  and 
tools  tlie  long  walls;  Teleutias  assisted  his  open^ 
tiotis  by  sea.  The  Argives,  who  were  then  in 
poiiseflBlon  of  Corlntii,  were  eelehratiug  the  Isth- 
mian Games:  and  Agesllaus  coming  upon  them 
as  they  wore  engaged  in  the  sacrifice,  drove  them 
away,  and  seised  upon  ail  that  they  had  prepared 
for  tlie  festival.  The  Corinthian  exiles  who  at- 
tended him,  desired  him  to  undertake  the  ex- 
hibition, as  president;  but  not  choosing  that,  he 
ordered  Ihom  to  proceed  with  the  solemnity,  and 
stayed  to  guard  them.  But  when  he  was  gone, 
the  Argiv«*s  celebrated  the  games  over  again;  and 
some  who  had  gained  the  prite  before,  had  the 
same  good  fortune  a  second  time;  others  who  were 
victorious  then,  were  now  in  the  list  of  the  van- 
quished. Lymnder  took  the  opportunity  to  re- 
mark how  great  the  eowardioe  of  the  Argives 
must  be,  who,  while  they  reckoned  the  presidency 
at  those  games  so  honorable  a  privilege,  did  not 
4a re  to  risk  a  battle  for  it  He  was,  indeed,  of 
•pinion,  that  a  moderate  regard  for  this  sort  of 
diversions  was  best,  and  applied  himself  to  em- 
bellish the  choirs  and  public  exercises  of  his  own 
eonutry.  When  he  was  In  Sparta,  lie  honored 
them  with  his  presence,  and  supported  them  wiik 
great  teal  and  spirit,  never  missing  any  of  the 
exerciws  of  the  young  men  or  the  virgins.  As 
for  other  entertainments,  so  much  admind  by  the 
world,  be  seemed  not  even  to  know  them. 

One  day  Callipedes,  who  had  acquired  great  re- 
putation among  the  Greeks  as  a  tragedian,  and 
was  nnlversHlly  caressed,  approached  and  paid  his 
respects  to  hlin;  after  which  he  mixed  with  a  pom- 
pous air  in  his  train,  expecting  he  would  take 
some  honorable  notice  of  him.  At  last  he  said, 
**  Do  not  you  know  me,  Sir?"  The  king  casting 
his  eyes  u(N>n  him,  answered  slightly,  "  Are  you 
not  Cnlilpedes  the  stageplayerV*  Another  time, 
iHsing  asked  to  go  to  hear  a  man  who  mimicked 
the  uightiagale  to  great  perfection,  he  refused, 
and  said,  "  I  have  heard  the  nightingale  herself.^' 

Meiiecrates  the  physician,  having  succeeded  in 
some  desperate  cases,  got  the  surname  of  Jupiter. 
And  he  was  so  vain  of  tlie  appellation,  that  he 
made  ura  of  it  in  a  letter  to  the  king.  "  Meue- 
erates  Jupiter  to  king  Agesilaus,  health.**  His 
au8wer  bt^gan  thus:  *'King  Agesilaus  to  Mene- 
erates,  his  senses." 

When  he  was  in  the  territories  of  Corinth,  be 
took  the  temple  of  Juno:  and  as  he  stood  looking 
upou  th<9  soldiers  who  were  carrying  off  the  pri- 
soners and  the  spoils,  ambassadors  came  from 
Thebes  wiLh  proposals  of  peace.  He  had  ever 
hated  that  city;  and  now  tliiuklng  it  necessary  to 
express  his  contempt  for  it,  he  pretended  not  to 
see  tlie  ambassadors,  nor  to  hear  their  address. 


*  Th«ra  v«r«  twe  expeditfoat  of  Afstilaai  againit 
Corinth;  IMalarch  in  this  p1ae«  confonadi  iken;  whcraas 
Xenophon,  in  hit  fonrth  book,  hat  tlistinpiiithod  them  very 
el«arly.  Tk«  chtorprise  in  which  Teleatimt  aitittad  did 
■ot  aooceed;  for  Ipbicmies,  tho  Athoaiaa  tenenl,  kept 
Corinth  and  iu  terriiorioa  feea  foaliaf  ths  efleotf  of  Acaai* 


•sat  vsMnlatosL 


tiiongh  they  weis  before  hJiWi  Hesfsft,  howcvMi 
avenged  the  affront.  Before  tbey  wera  gone,  nevi 
was  brought  him,  that  a  battBttoa  of  Spartans  vm 
cut  in  pieces  by  IphicnUeo.  This  was  ons  of  ifae 
greateat  losses  his  country  had  onatained  for  s  Iobj^ 
time:  and  beside  being  deprived  of  a  number  of 
brave  men,  thers  was  this  mortification,  that  tbeii 
heavy-armed  soldiers  were  beaten  by  the  Ji^t- 
armed,  and  Lacedssmooians  by  mercenaries. 

Agesilaus  immediately  marched  to  their  amUk- 
anoe;  but  finding  it  too  iate,  he  returned  to  tiie 
temple  of  Juno,  and  acquainted  tlie  Boeotian  am- 
bassadors that  he  was  ready  to  give  them  audiesoe. 
Glad  of  the  opportunity  to  retam  the  insult,  tbey 
came,  but  made  no  mention  of  the  peace.    They 
only  desired  a  safe  conduct  to  Corinth.    AgesUaoii 
provoked  at  tlie  demnnd,  anewered,  "If  you  are 
desirous  to  aee  your  friends  in  the  eJevaiion  of 
success,  to-morrow  you  shall  do  it  with  all  the 
security  you  can  desire.'*    Aoeordingly,  the  aait 
day  he  laid  waste  tiie  territeriee  of  Corinth,  ud 
taking  them  with  him,  advaa«)ed  to  the  very  walia 
Thus  having  shown  tiie  ambaaoadora,  that  the 
Corinthians  did  not  dare  to  oppose  htm,  be  dii- 
missed  them:  then  he  ooilectea  each  of  hii  eosn- 
trymen  as  had  escaped  in  tiie  late  action,  ud 
marclied  to  Lacedaemon;  taking  care  every  day  to 
move  iMfore  it  was  light,  and  lo  encamp  after  It 
was  dark,  to  prevent  the  insults  of  the  AreadiaB% 
to  whose  aversion  and  envy  he  was  no  stiasfer. 

After  tliis,  to  gratify  the  Achasans,*  he  led  bii 
forces,  along  wiu  theiia,  into  Aoarnania,  when 
he  made  an  immense  booty,  and  de/eaced  tfae 
Acaroanians  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  Achsasi 
desired  him  to  stay  until  winter,  in  order  to  piereat 
the  enemy  from  sowing  their  lands.  But  bs  aid, 
"The  step  he  should  talce  would  be  tfae  very  re- 
verse; for  they  would  be  more  afraid  of  war,  wbes 
Uiey  had  their  fields  covered  with  corn."  The 
event  justified  his  opinion.  Next  year,  at  soon  as 
an  army  appeared  upon  their  borders,  they  nude 
peace  frith  the  Acheans. 

When  Conon  and  PharnaiMzns,  with  the  Pe^ 
sian  fleet,  iiad  made  thoAseives  rossten  of  the  aos, 
they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Laconia;  and  the  wik 
of  Athens  were  rebuilt  with  the  money  whiek 
Pharuabazus  supplied.     The  Lacedemoniana  thea 
tliought  proper  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Ote  Fa* 
siaos,  and  sent  Antaleidas  to  make  tkeir  proponii 
to  TlriboKus.   Antaleidas,  on  this  occaeioB, acted u 
infamous  part  to  the  Greeks  in  Asia;  and  d^^irsf^ 
ed  up  those  ciUes  to  the  king  of  Persia,  for  wheaa 
liberty  Agesilaus  had  fought.    No  part  of  the  dis- 
honor, indeed,  fell    upon  AgesUaus.    Aotilcidii 
was  his  enemy,  and  he  hastened  the  peace  by  &U 
the  means  he  could  devise,  because  he  knev  the 
war  contributed  to  the  reputation  and  power  of 
the  man  he  hated.    Nevertlieless,  when  AgesiUoi 
was    told,  "the   Laoed»montans  were  taraiaf 
Medes,'*  be  said,  <«No;   the  Modes  are  wmg 
LaoedflBmonians.'*    And  as  soma  of  the  Graeki 
were  anwilllng  to  be  comprehended  in  the  treaty, 
be  forced  them  to  accept  the  king's  terms,  by 
threatening  them  wUh  war.f 


•  Tba  AchsMis  worn  la  poneuloa  of  Calrdon,  ^^^ 
befora  had  belonged  to  the  i£u»UEBt.  Tb*  Aevnuiui, 
now  Msiuod  by  the  Adieaiant  aad  BMiint,  lUMipMd  a 
Bake  thouMlTet  aiattrnt  ef  It.  Bat  Uio  Aobsaa*  sffnM 
u>  tiio  Xjaeedamoetaas  fcr  raeoofs,  who  onplofad  AgMiMi 
m  that  busiooit.— Xm,  Or.  Hiit.  book  iv.  ^  . . 

t  Tl»e  kiaf  of  Ponia's  tcnat  woia:  Thai  the  Ci»«k  of" 
in  Asia,  with  tho- isjaada  of  Claaopioa»  and  Cjrpn»»  «^ 
romain  to  him:  that  all  the  other  states,  nMi  »^frr 
tboaU  be  loft  free  ozceplinf  only  Laoiaoc,  1b|i»*> '^if  {> 
rot,  whioh  havinf  boon  trom  tiaio  inuneoorikl  *"^^ 
the  Atboniaaa,  ahoold  lonaia  aos  aad  that  nci*  m  ""^ 
to  embraoo  the  peace,  abonld  bo  oooipoUod  to  adwt  ^'f 
teeo  of  annt.— Xia.  BoUea.  lib.  v. 


AQBSILAnS. 


Hii  Tlew  in  lUi  vw  to  WMiken  tKa  Tbebam; 

kfcM  WBS  OM  «f  the  condiUoiM  Unit  the  cities  of 

BiBotia  riumld  be  free  and  lodependeiit    The  sob- 

Kqueot  events  mitde  the  nmtter  very  clear.    Wlieo 

Fkcbhiw,    in    the     meet    QnjasUfiable   manner, 

bad  •eixad  the  citadel  of  Cadmen  in  time  of  fall 

prac<^,  the  Greeks   in  senerat  ezpivwed  their  in- 

Qt^Dntion,  and  many  of  the  Spartans  did  the  same 

ptrticalarly  those    who  were  at   variince    with 

Aeesilaas.     Theae  asked  him  in  an  angry  tone. 

**By  whose  orders  Phmbidas  had  done  so  nnjost  a 

tkiBf?"  hoping  to  bring  tlie  bitime  npon  them. 

He  sempled   not  to  say,  in  behalf  of  Phcnbidas, 

**Toa   should     examine  tiie   tendency    of    the 

•etioa;  consider  whether  it   Is  adTautageoos  to 

8fartii.    If  its  natare  is  sneh,  it  was  glorious  to 

do  \t  wtthoot  any  ordera.'*    Tet  in  his  dii^oars^^ 

be  was  always   magnifying  justice,  and  |riving 

ber  the  first  rank  among  the  Tirtnes.     **  Unsup- 

poited  by  justice,**  said  he,  **  valor  is  good  for 

aothing;^  and  If  all  men  were  just,  there  would 

be  no  need  of  ralor.**     If  any  one,  in  the  course 

«f  oonrersatfon  happened  to  say,   "Such  is  the 

plfasmre  of  tlie   gr^at  king;"  he  would  answer, 

"Row  is  he  greater  than    I,  If  he   Is   not  more 

jaftr*  which  implies  a  maxim  indisputably  right, 

that  justice  is  the  royal  instrument  by  which  we 

ue  to  take  the   different  proportions  of  hnman 

fDceUenee. 

After  the  peace  was  concladed,  the  king  of 
Penia  sent  him  a  letter,  whose  purport  was,  to 
^pose  a  private  friendship,  and  the  rites  of  hos- 
pHality  between  them;  but  he  declined  It  He 
Slid,  "The  public  friendship  was  sufficient;  and 
while  that  lasted,  there  was  no  need  of  a  private 
eoe." 

Yet  he  did  not  regulate  his  conduct  bv  these 
honorable  sentiments:  on  the  contrary,  he  was 
•ften  carried  away  by  his  ambition  and  resent- 
nent  Particularly  in  this  afiklr  of  the  Thebans, 
he  not  only  screened  Phoebidas  from  punishment, 
but  perenaded  the  Spartan  commonwealth  to  join 
Is  bis  crime,  by  holding  the  Cadmea  for  them- 
tthp9,  and  potting  the  Theban  administration 
in  the  hands  of  Archies  and  Leontidas,  who  had 
fcetrayed  the  citadel  to  Phcsbidas.  Hence  it  was 
Batoral  to  suspect  that  though  Phcebldas  was  the 
Instrmnent,  llie  design  was  formed  by  Agesllans, 
Md  the  subsequent  proceedings  confirmed  it  be- 
Tond  eoatradietion.  For  when  the  A  then  tans  had 
ttpeHed  the  ganison,t  and  restored  the  Thebans 
to  their  Kberty,  he  declared  war  against  the  latter 
for  patting  to  death  Archias  and  Leontidas, 
whom  he  called  PolonarcAs,  but  who  In  fact  were 

Sots.  Cleombrotus,t  who  upon  the  death  of 
ripolts  sQoceeded  to  the  throne,  was  sent  with 
w  anny  into  Boeotla.  For  Agesilaus,  who  was 
■ow  forty  years  above  the  age  of  puberty,  and 
etnseqneittly  excused  from  service  by  law,  was 
^ry  willing  to  decline  this  commission.  Indeed, 
tt  he  had  lately  made  war  upon  the  Phliasians  in 
nvor  of  exiles,  he  was  ashamed  now  to  appear 
lawraiagaiiMt  the  Thebans  for  tymnta 

There  was  then  a  Lacedsmonian  named  Spho- 
orias,  of  (he  party  that  opposed  Agesilaus,  lately 
^ppoiuted   governor   of   Tbespie.      He  wanted 

^*P«wt«r  AataleidH  wa<  aiade  in  the  year  befeie 

*  TMi  it  BM  the  ealy  imtsnes,  ia  wlilch  we  find  H  waa 
f  "*^  *Boa^  the  LaesdamoBiaae,  tliat  a  man  ovghA  to 
**^f>2!7^*^  ^"  ****  prf^<«  eapaeily,  bat  Cliat  b«  may  tsks 
y  wttaAe  Im  pleuet  in  a  pablio  oae,  woTided  iris 
•j«»y»«ltiBarbjrIt. 

T  BMlivs.  Grae.  Hi*c  I.  v,  wfasaoe  it  Sapsan  that  tfas 
**™J*w»t i«ooTei«d  by  the  AtbMiiaa  foraet. 
L^,ff^**^»wa>  tbe  ysasgett  tea  sf  Paasaaias,  and 


neither  ceartge  nor  ambition;  bat  he  was  govern- 
ed rather  by  sangnine  hopes  than  good  sense  and 
prudence.  This  man,  fond  of  a  great  name,  and 
reflecting  ho  wPhobidas  had  distinguished  himself 
in  the  lists  of  fame  by  his  Theban  enterprise,  waa 
persuaded  it  would  be  a  much  mater  and  more 
glorious  performance.  If  without  auy  direc- 
tions from  his  superiors,  he  could  seize  upon  the 
Piranns,  and  deprive  the  Athenians  of  the  empire 
of  the  sea,  by  a  sudden  attack  at  land. 

It  is  said,  that  this  was  a  train  laid  for  him  by 
Peiopldas  and  Gelon,  first  magistrates  in  B<Botia.* 
They  sent  persona  to  him,  who  pretendeil  to  be 
much  in  tlie  Spartan  Interest,  and  who  by  mag^ 
nifying  him  as  the  only  man  fit  for  such  an  ex- 
ploit, worlced  op  his  ambition  until  he  undertook 
a  thing  equally  unjust  and  detestable  with  the 
afiair  of  the  Cadmea,  but  conducted  with  lean 
valor,  and  attended  with  less  success.  He  hoped 
to  have  reached  the  Pireus  in  the  night,  but  day- 
light overtook  him  upon  the  plains  of  Thriasia. 
And  we  are  told,  that  some  light  appearing  to  the 
soldiers  to  stream  from  the  temples  of  Eleusit, 
they  were  struck  with  a  religious  horror.  Spho- 
drias  himself  lost  his  spirit  of  adventure,  when 
he  found  his  march  could  no  longer  be  concoaled; 
and  havinff  collected  some  trifling  booty,  he  r^ 
turned  wltn  disgrace  to  Thespifls. 

Hereupon,  the  Athenians  sent  depatiea  to  Spai^ 
ta,  to  complain  of  Sphodrlas;  but  they  found  the 
magistrates  had  proceeded  against  him  without 
their  complaints,  and  that  he  was  already  under 
a  capital  prosecution.  He  had  not  dared  to  ap- 
pear and  take  his  trial ;  for  he  dreaded  the  rage  of 
nis  countrymen,  who  were  ashamed  of  his  con- 
duct to  the  Athenians,  and  who  were  willing  to 
resent  the  injury  as  done  to  themselves,  rather 
than  have  it  thought  that  they  had  joined  in  so 
flagrant  an  act  of  injustice. 

Sphodrias  had  a  son  named  Cleonymus;  young 
and  handsome,  and  a  particular  favorite  of  Archl- 
damus,  the  son  of  Agesilaus.  Archidamus,  as  It 
is  natural  to  sappose,  shared  in  all  the  uneasiness 
of  the  young  man  for  his  father;  but  he  knew 
not  how  to  appear  openly  In  his  behalf,  because 
Sphodrias  had  been  a  strong  adversary  to  AgesI* 
laus.  However,  as  Cleonymus  applied  to  him, 
and  entreated  him  with  many  tears  to  intercede 
with  Agesilaus,  as  the  person  whom  they  had 
most  reason  to  dread,  he  undertook  the  comml»> 
sion.  Three  or  four  days  passed,  during  which 
he  was  restrained  by  a  reverential  awe  from 
speaking  of  the  matter  to  his  father;  but  he  fol- 
lowed him  up  and  down  in  silence.  At  last, 
when  the  day  of  trial  was  at  hand,  he  snmmoued 
up  courage  enough  to  say,  Cleonymus  was  a  sup- 
pliant to  him  for  nis  father.  Afresilaus,  knowing 
the  attachment  of  his  son  to  that  youth,  did  not 
lay  any  injunctions  upon  him  acainst  it  For 
Cleonymus,  from  his  infancy,  had  given  hopes 
that  he  would  one  day  rank  with  the  worthiest 
men  In  Sparta.  Yet  he  did  not  give  him  room 
to  expect  any  great  favor  In  this  case:  he  only 
said,  **He  won  la  consider  what  would  be  the  con- 
sistent and  honorable  part  for  him  to  act." 

Archidamus,  therefore,  ashamed  of  the  inefli- 
cacy  of  his  interposition,  discontinued  his  visits 
to  Cleonymus,  though  before  he  used  to  call  upon 
him  many  times  In  a  day.  Hence  the  friends  of 
Sphodrias  gave  up  the  point  for  lost;  until  an  In- 
timate acquaintance  of  Agesilans,  named  Ety mo- 
des, in  a  conversation  which  passed  betweea 

*  Tiiey  ibared  tlie  Lacedaaoaiaat  were  too  ttroa^  foe 
them,  and,  therefore,  pat  Spbodriat  vpoa  tiii*  set  of  hoet^ 
itf  agaiBat  the  Athsoiaaa,  k  Sidar  is  drawthsai  iato  the 
qaanel. 
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tfMin,  dtKorered  the  MOtliMiiti  of  that  prlnM. 
Ee  told  them,  <'Ho  highly  dlMpproved  that  at- 
tempt of  SphodriHS,  yet  he  looked  apon  him  as  a 
bra^e  man,  aud  was  aensible  that  Sper^  had  oe- 
caciou  for  such  eoldlera  oa  he."  Thia  wiia  the 
iray,  indeed,  in  which  Agesilaaa  constantly  apoke 
of  the  caaae,  in  order  to  oblige  bla  eon.  By  thia 
Cleouymua  immediately  perceived  with  how 
much  zeal  Archidumus  had  served  him;  and  the 
friends  of  Sptiodrias  appeared  with  more  courage 
In  his  behalf.  AgesilHUS  was  certainly  a  meet 
afl^ttonate  father.  It  is  said,  when  his  children 
were  Rmttll,  he  would  join  in  their  sports;  and  a 
friend  huppeuing  to  find  him  one  day  riding 
among  them  upon  a  stick,  he  desired  him  **not  to 
mention  it  until  he  was  a  fatlier  himself." 

Sphodriaa  was  acquitted;  upon  which  the  Athe- 
niaua  prepared  for  war.  This  drew  tlie  censures 
of  the  world  upon  Agesilaus,  who,  to  gratify  an 
abanrdand  childish  inclination  of  his  son,  obstruct- 
ed Uie  course  of  justice,  and  brought  liia  ceuutry 
auder  Uie  reproach  of  such  flagrant  offenses 
affainst  tlie  Gre«*ks.  As  he  found  his  colleague 
Qeombrutus*  (iisinclined  to  continue  the  war 
with  the  Thobttus,  ho  dropped  the  excuse  the  law 
furnished  him  with,  though  he  had  made  use  of 
it  before,  and  marched  himself  into  Boeotia.  The 
Thebans  snffered  much  from  bis  operations,  aud 
he  felt  the  same  from  theira  in  hia  turn.  So  that 
Antalcidas  one  day  seeing  him  come  off  wounded, 
thus  addressed  him:  **The  Thebans  pay  vou  well 
for  teaching  them  to  fight,  when  tliey  had  neither 
inclination  nor  sufficient  skill  for  it."  It  is  certain 
the  Thebttus  were  at  this  time  much  more  formi- 
dable in  the  field  than  they  had  ever  been ;  after  hav- 
ing been  trained  and  exercised  in  so  many  wars 
with  the  Lacedoemonians.  For  the  same  reason 
their  ancient  snge,  Lycnrgus,  in  one  of  his  three  or- 
dinances called  Rhatra,  forbade  them  to  go  to  war 
with  the  same  enemy  often;  namely,  to  prevent 
Uie  enemy  from  learning  their  art. 

The  allies  of  Sparta  likewise  complained  of 
Agesiluus,  **Tliat  it  was  not  in  any  public  quar- 
lei,  but  from  an  obatinate  spirit  of  private  re- 
ientment,t  that  he  sought  to  destroy  the  The- 
bans. For  their  part,  they  said,  they  were  wear- 
ing themselves  out,  without  any  occasion,  by 
going  in  such  numbers  upon  this  or  that  expedi- 
tion every  year,  at  the  will  of  a  handful  of  Lace- 
dflsmonians."  Hereupon,  Agesilaus,  desirous  to 
show  them  that  the  number  of  tiieir  warriors 
was  not  f>o  great,  ordered  all  the  allies  to  sit 
down  |>r(Miii-cuousIy  on  one  side,  and  all  the 
Lacedo'iiioiiiuus  on  the  other.  This  done,  the 
crier  summoned  the  trades  to  stand  up  one  after 
another;  the  potters  first,  and  then  the  braziers, 
the  carpenters,  the  masons,  in  short  all  the  me- 
chanics. Almost  all  the  allies  rose  up  to  answer 
in  one  branch  of  business  or  other,  but  not  one 
of  the  Lacedemonians;  for  they  were  forbidden 
to  learn  or  exercise  any  manual  art  Then  Agesi- 
laus smiled  and  said,  "You  see,  my  friends,  we 
tend  more  warriors  Into  the  field  than  you." 

When  he  was  come  as  far  as  Megara,  upon  hia 
return  from  Thebes,  as  he  was  going  up  to  the 
senate-house  in  the  citad<^,$  he  was  seized  with 
spasms  and  an  acute  pain  in  his  right  leg.  It 
swelled   immediately,  tiie  vessels  were  distended 


*  Xenophon  tay*,  the  Rpkori  tboofht  Afetilaaa,  «■  s 
more  exfMrteuccd  gaoariil,  would  condact  the  war  b«iUr 
UiRo  Oeombrotot.     Tcr  viof  hu  nothing  to  do  in  tito  text. 

t  Thi«  private  resontraent  ami  enmity,  w'hich  Ageailan* 
•ntaitatneU  against  tlie  Thebans,  want  near  to  briaf  rain 
both  npon  himself  and  hit  oovntry. 

t  Xanophon  (Hellen.  337, 19  Ed.  St.)  nyt,  it  wsa  aa  bs 
wa»  going  from  the  Umpic  of  Yenna  to  tka  MDaU-heaaa, 


with  blood,  and  there  appesnd  all  tbe  dgM  ef  i 
violent  inflammation.  A  Syncosan  phyaein 
opened  a  veki  below  the  ankle;  upon  which  tbs 
pain  abated,  but  the  blood  came  ao  fast,  that  it  wm 
not  stopped  without  great  difficulty,  nor  until 
he  fainted  away,  and  his  life  was  in  danger.  Hs 
was  carried  to  Lacedemon  in  a  weak  coiidttiaa, 
and  continued  a  long  time  incapable  of  senrioe. 

In  the  meantime  the  Spartans  met  with  k> 
oral  checks  both  by  sea  and  land.  The  moat  coa« 
siderable  loss  was  at  Leactra,*  which  was  tiie 
first  pitched  batUe  the  Tbebans  gained  against 
tltem.  Before  the  last-mentioned  action,  all  pa^ 
ties  were  disposed  to  peace,  and  the  stales  of 
Greece  sent  their  deputies  to  Lacedemon  to  treat 
of  it  Among  theee  was  Epaminondas,  who 
was  celebrated  for  hia  erudition  and  philosophy, 
but  had  aa  yet  given  no  proofs  of  his  capacity 
for  commanding  armies.  He  saw  the  other  d«^ 
pnties  were  awed  by  the  presence  of  AgesUao^ 
aud  he  was  the  only  one  who  preserved  a  proper 
dignity  and  freedom,  both  in  hia  manner  and  hit 
propositiona  He  made  a  speech  in  favor,  sol 
only  of  the  Thebaoa,  but  of  Greeee  in  geneni; 
in  which  he  showed  that  war  teudod  to  aggraa- 
dize  Sparta,  at  the  expense  of  the  other  states; 
and  insisted  that  the  peace  should  be  foonded 
upon  justice  and  equality;  because  then  oaly  it 
would  be  lasting,  when  aJI  were  put  apoo  u 
equal  footing. 

Agesilaus  perceiving  that  tlie  Greeks  listesad  ts 
him  with  wonder  and  great  attention,  a^ked  him, 
"  Wliether  he  thought  it  jnst  and  equitah/e  that 
the  cities  of  Bceotia  should  be  declared  free  and 
independent?  "  Epaminondas,  with  great  rwdi- 
neas  and  spirit,  answered  him  with  anolherqa^ 
tion,  "Do  yon  think  it  reasonable  tliat  sll  the 
cities  of  Laconia  ah  on  Id  be  declaied  independent?'* 
Agesilaus,  incensed  at  thia  answer,  slarteii  np, 
and  insisted  upon  bis  declaring  peremptorily, 
"Whether  he  agreed  to  a  perfect  independeDOi 
for  BoBotia?"  and  Epaminondas  replied  as  befon, 
"On  condition  you  pot  Laconia  in  the  siim 
state.**  Affesilaus,  now  exasperated  to  the  lat 
degree,  ana  glad  of  a  preteuae  against  the  The- 
bans,  struck  their  name  out  of  the  treaty,  and 
declared  war  against  them  npon  the  spot  After 
the  rest  of  the  deputies  had  signed  such  points  a 
they  could  settle  amicably,  he  dismiswd  them; 
leaving  others  of  more  diflkolt  nature  to  be  de* 
cided  by  the  sword. 

As  Cleombrotns  had  then  an  army  In  Phocb, 
the  Ephori  aent  him  orders  to  march  against  the 
Thebana  At  the  same  time  they  sent  tlieir  com- 
missaries to  assemble  the  allies,  who  were  ill 
inclined  to  the  war,  and  considered  it  as  a  greet 
burden  upon  them,  though  they  durst  net  coDtn- 
diet  or  oppose  the  Lace&moniatts.  Many  insB* 
spicious  signs  aud  prodigies  appeared,  as  we  bve 
observed  in  the  life  of  Epaminondas;  and  Pro- 
theusf  the  Spartan  opposed  the  war  to  the  utmort 


•  Seme  maanseripta  have  it  nvyra;  bat  hm  i«  "•  ••• 
ceMity  to  alter  tbe  raeeived  reading;  thoaffc  Pito*  * 
situ  so  nncb  npon  it.  For  thai  of  Leootra  was  eMtauiy 
the  first  pitched  battle  in  which  tJie  Thebaiw  defetted  as 
Athenians;  and  tbej  effected  it  at  the  first  carter.  »*iM, 
it  appears  ftom  XanophAn  (Hellan.  349, 25),  thst. 4it*i/tw 
was  not  then  leooverad  of  the  sieknest  neatiosM  is  tM 

t  Fiotbeas  proposed  that  the  Spartans  sb©"!*!  **^ 
their  annT,  aoeording  to  their  engacemoat;  tbst  ail  ^*^ 
should  cany  theii  oontiibntions  lo  the  temple  of  Ap«^ 
tobeempioTed  only  in  maliinf  war  apon  locii  **  *"^ 
cnposa  the  liber^  of  the  cities.  This,  he  said,  woold  gir* 
the  eanse  the  sanction  of  Hearen,  and  Ihf  ■tst*'  VS 
wonid  at  all  times  be  raady  to  embark  in  it.  Bat  dw  WW" 
Uns  only  lanfhed  at  thia  advice:  for,  as  XsnepMe  '^*> 
"It  looked  as  if  tbe  gods  w«o  akaady  argia|  ea  the  »> 
osdmsoalsas  to  thair  nia.** 
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ef  bis  power.  Bat  Agesilaas  could  not  be  driyen 
from  his  purpose.  He  prevailed  to  have  bosUli- 
tks  commenced;  in  hopes,  that  while  the  rest  of 
Greece  was  la  a  state  of  freedom,  and  iu  alliance 
with  Sparta,  and  the  Thebaus  only  excepted,  he 
thonld  haye  an  excellent  opportunity  to  cliastise 
them.  That  the  war  was  undertaken  to  gratifr 
his  resentment,  rattier  than  upon  rational  motives 
rppears  from  hence:  the  treaty  was  concluded  at 
liaci^iemon  on  the  fifteenth  of  Junt,  and  the  La- 
cedipinoniaus  were  defeated  at  Leuctra  on  the 
fiHh  of  Jal^:  wtuch  was  only  twenty  days  after. 
A  thoosaud  citizens  of  Lacedcemon  were  killed 
tJiere,  amonj^  whom  were  their  king  Cleombrotus 
\xA  the  flower  of  their  army,  who  fell  by  hia  side 
The  beautiful  Cleonymus,  the  son  of  Sophodrias, 
vas  of  the  number:  he  was  struck  down  three 
»<veral  times,  as  he  was  fighting  in  defense  of  his 
sriQce,  and  rose  up  as  ofteu;  and  at  last  was 
kiJled  with  his  sword  in  his  hand.* 

After  the  Lacediemonians  had  received  this 
oaexpected  blow,  and  the  Thebans  were  crowned 
vith  more  glorious  success  than  Greeks  had  ever 
bossted,  in  a  battle  with  Greeks,  the  spirit  and 
dirnUy  of  the  vanquished  was,  notwithstanding, 
more  to  be  admired  and  applauded  than  that  of 
the  conquerors.  And,  indeed,  if,  as  Xenophon 
ttjTB,  "  Men  of  merit,  in  their  convivial  conversa- 
tions, let  fall  some  expressions  tliat  deserve  to  be 
remarked  and  preserved,  certainly  the  noble  beha- 
vior and  the  expressions  of  such  persons,  when 
Btrag^liDg  with  adversity,  claim  our  notice  much 
more."  When  tlie  Spartans  received  the  news 
of  the  overthrow  at  Leuctra,  it  happened  that 
they  vere  celebrating  a  festival,  and  the  city  was 
fall  of  strangers;  for  the  troops  of  young  men 
tud  maidens  were  at  their  exercises  in  the  theater. 
Ttie  Epkarif  thuugli  they  immediately  perceived 
that  their  affairs  were  ruined,  and  that  they  had 
\m  the  empire  of  Greece,  wonld  not  suffer  the 
(ports  to  brmk  ofTt  nor  any  of  the  ceremonies  or 
decontions  of  the  festival  to  be  omitted;  but 
having  sent  the  names  of  the  killed  to  their  re- 
spective families,  they  stayed  to  see  the  exercises, 
the  dances,  and  all  other  parU  of  the  exhibition 
Coactadedf 

Next  morning,  the  names  of  the  killed,  and  of 
those  who  survived  the  battle,  being  perfectly  as- 
certaloed,  tiie  fatliers  and  other  relations  of  the 
^^i  appeared  in  public,  and  embraced  each  other 
with  a  cheerful  air  and  a  generous  pride;  while 
the  reiaLioQs  of  the  survivors  shut  themselves  up, 
i«  in  lime  of  mourning.     And  if  any  one  wus 


EpaniBOBdat  plac«d  his  best  troops  io  one  wing,  and 
Kwws  Be  least  depended  on  in  the  other.  The  former  be 
csDutaaded  in  perMn;  to  the  latter  be  gave  directions, 
wsi  wbee  they  foaod  the  eneai7*s  charge  too  heavy,  they 
«sbU  retirs  lennreiy.  so  as  to  expose  to  tbem  a  sloping 
irML  CleoiBbrotns  and  Arobidamus  advanced  to  the  charge 
jnih  great  Tigor;  but,  as  they  pressed  on  the  Tbeban  win£ 
^wh  letiteil,  they  i^avo  Epaminondas  an  opportunity  ot 
«ui(tBgtbe«  both  in  ilank  and  front;  wbieh  he  did  with  so 
BBcfa  braTery,  ibat  the  Spartans  began  to  give  way,  espe* 
nvlj  ^\n  Oleombrotns  was  slain,  whose  dead  body,  how> 
WM,  ibey  recovered.  At  length,  they  were  totally  defeat. 
M,  chiefly  by  the  skill  and  oondnet  of  the  Theban  general. 
FMi  Uioannd  Bpartans  were  killed  on  the  field  of 
Mttle;  wLereas  tlie  Tbebans  did  not  lose  above  three 
Jsadjed.  S«ch  was  the  fatal  bntile  of  Leuctra,  wherein 
"et-pHrtans  lest  their  superiority  in  Greece,  which  they 
"»«J  held  sear  Bve  hundred  years. 

•1a  r^*'*  *'*'  ^*  ■"•"'  ***" •**  ''*"^  ^"^^^  °*"****  •'"'^'  • 

jwoscihave  fer  iu  snpport  but  either  insensibility  or  aifee* 
dttrtfc '  f  [**'*'  '**""'*  "*y  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  glorious 
iiftll*  "4  ''  ^"*nds  and  feltow-oitizens,  certainly  the  rain 
*<»<  nsie  wu  an  object  sufficiently  serious  to  call  them 
"W  Uic  poriaiu  of  festivity!  But,  Quoa  JnpiUr  vuU  per- 
■"«  rnudimenttu.  The  infatuation  of  ambition  and  jeal- 
"^"f^ttpon  tbcm  the  Theban  war,  and  it  seemed  to  last 
^^^*o!l!  ^^^  *^^  '^^^  ^*'^  ^  ^'^^  ooaseqaeaoes. 


forced  to  go  out  npon  buhiewi  he  abowad  all  th» 
tokens  of  sorrow  and  humiliatioo,  both  in  hia 
speech  and  countenance.  The  difTereuce  was  still 
more  remarkable  among  the  matrons.  They  wha 
expected  to  see  their  soiu  alive  from  the  battle,  were 
melancholy  and  silent,  whereas  those  wno  had  aR 
account  that  their  sons  were  slain,  repaired  irn* 
mediately  to  the  temples  to  return  thanks,  and 
visited  each  other  with  all  the  marks  of  joy  and 
elevation. 

The  people,  who  were  now  deserted  by  their 
allies,  and  expected  that  Epaminondas,  in  the 
pride  of  victory,  would  enter  reloponnesus,  called 
to  mind  the  oracle,  which  they  applied  again  ta 
the  lameness  of  Agesllaus.  The  scruples  they 
had  on  this  occasion,  discouraged  them  extremely, 
and  they  were  afraid  the  divine  displeasure  had 
brought  upon  them  the  late  calamity  for  expelling 
a  sound  man  from  the  throne,  and  preferring  ft 
lame  one,  in  spite  of  the  extraordinary  warnings 
Heaven  had  given  them  against  it.  Neverthclessi 
in  regard  of  his  virtue,  his  autliority,  and  re* 
nown,  they  looked  upon  him  as  the  only  man 
who  could  retrieve  their  affairs;  for  beside  march- 
ing  them  under  his  banners  as  their  prince  and 
general,  they  applied  to  him  in  every  internal 
disorder  of  the  commonwealth.  At  present  they 
were  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  those  who  had  fled 
from  the  battle.  The  Lacedsmonians  call  sucfe 
persons  tresantM.*  In  this  case  they  did  nol 
choose  to  set  such  marks  of  disgrace  upon  then 
as  the  laws  directed,  because  they  were  so  numa* 
reus  and  powerful,  that  there  was  reason  to  appra* 
hend  it  might  occasion  an  inturrection:  for  such 
persons  are  not  only  excluded  all  offices,  but  it  ia 
infamous  to  intermarry  with  them.  Any  man 
who  meets  them  is  at  liberty  to  strike  them* 
They  are  obliged  to  appear  in  a  forlorn  manner, 
and  in  a  vile  habit,  with  patches  ot  divers  colors; 
and  to  wear  tlieir  beards  half  shaved  and  half 
uusliaved.  To  put  so  rigid  a  law  as  this  in  exe- 
cution, at  a  time  when  the  offenders  were  ao 
numerous,  and  when  the  commonwealth  had  so 
much  occasion  for  soldiers,  was  both  impolitio 
and  dangerous. 

In  this  perplexity  they  lud  recourse  to  Agesl- 
laus, and  invested  him  with  new  powers  of  legis- 
lation. But  he,  without  making  any  addition, 
retrenchment,  or  change,  went  into  ttis  assembly 
and  told  the  Lacedemonians,  **  Tlie  laws  should 
sleep  that  day,  and  resume  their  authority  the  day 
following,  and  retain  it  forever."  By  tlib  means 
he  preserved  to  the  state  its  laws  entire,  as  well 
as  the  obnoxious  persons  from  infamy.  Then,  in 
order  to  raise  the  youth  out  of  the  depression  and 
melancholy  under  which  they  labored,  he  entered 
Arcadia  at  the  head  of  them.  He  avoided  a  battle, 
indeed,  with  great  care,  but  he  took  a  little  town 
of  the  Mantineans,  and  ravaged  the  flat  country. 
This  restored  Sparta  to  her  spirits  iu  some  degree, 
and  gave  her  reason  to  hope  that  she  was  not 
absolutely  lost. 

Soon  after  this,  Epaminondas  and  his  alUea 
entered  Laconia.  His  infantry  amounted  to  forty 
thousand  men,  exclusive  of  the  light-armed,  and 
those  who,  without  arms,  followed  only  for  plun- 
der. For,  if  the  whole  were  reckoned,  there  wera 
not  fewer  than  seventy  thousand  that  poured  into 
that  country.  Full  six  hundred  years  were  elapsed 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  Dorians  in 
Lacedcemon,  and  this  was  the  first  time  iu  all  that 
long  period,  they  had  seen  an  enemy  in  their 
territories;  none  ever  dared  to  set  foot  in  them 
before.     But  now  a  new  scene  of  hostilities  ap^ 


*  That  is,  ptrsamt  geosnuri  bp  tkmrfsmn. 
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BMnd;  the  eenfederttM  mdnuieed  wtthoot  nslaU 
•nee,  laying  all  waste  with  fire  and  ■word,  as  far 
as  the  Eorotas,  and  the  very  suburbs  of  Sparta. 
For,  as  Theoponapus  informs  us,  AgesiJaus  would 
not  suffer  the  Lacedemonians  to  engage  with 
such  an  impetuous  torrent  of  war.  He  contented 
bimstflf  with  placing  his  beftt  infantry  in  the 
middle  of  the  city,  and  other  important  posts;  and 
bore  the  menaces  and  insulu  of  the  Thebans,  who 
called  him  out  by  name,  as  the  firebrand  which 
had  lighted  up  the  war,  and  bade  him  fight  for  his 
country,  upon  which  he  had  brought  so  many 
misfortunes. 

Agesilaus  was  equally  disturbed  at  the  tumult 
and  disorder  within  the  city,  the  outcries  of  the 
old  men,  who  moved  backward  and  forward,  ez- 

Kressiug  their  grief  and  Indignation,  and  the  wild 
shavior  of  the  women,  who  were  terrified,  even 
to  madness,  at  the  shouts  of  the  euemv,  and  the 
flames  which  ascended  around  them.  He  was  in 
pain,  too,  for  his  reputation.  Sparta  was  a  great 
and  powerful  state  at  hto  accession,  and  he  now 
■aw  her  glory  wither,  and  his  own  boasts  come  to 
nothing.  It  seems,  he  had  often  said,  **  No  Spar- 
tan woman  ever  saw  the  enemy's  camp."  In  like 
manner,  when  an  Athenian  disputed  with  Antai- 
eidas  on  the  subject  of  valor,  and  said,  *<  We  have 
often  driven  you  from  the  banks  of  the  Cephisns," 
AnUlcidas  answered,  "  But  we  never  drove  yon 
from  the  banks  of  the  Eurotas."  Near  akin  to 
this,  was  the  repartee  of  a  Spartan  of  less  note, 
to  a  man  of  Argos,  who  said,  "  Many  of  yon 
sleep  on  the  plains  of  Argos."  The  Spartan  an- 
■wered,  **  But  not  one  of  you  sleeps  on  the  plains 
of  Laced»mon." 

Some  say,  Autalcidas  was  then  one  of  the 
Bpktri,  and  that  he  conveyed  his  children  to  Cy* 
thera,  in  fear  that  Sparta  would  be  taken.  As  the 
enemy  prepared  to  pass  the  Eurotas,  in  order  to 
attack  the  town  itself,  Agesilaus  relinquished  tlie 
«ther  posts,  and  drew  up  alt  his  forces  on  an  enii- 
aence  in  the  middle  of  the  city.  It  happened 
that  the  river  was  much  swollen  with  the  snow 
■rhich  had  fallen  in  great  quantities,  and  the  cold 
was  more  troublesome  to  the  Thebans  titan  the 
rapidity  of  the  current;  yet  Epaminondas  forded 
It  at  the  head  of  his  infantry.  As  he  was  passing 
it,  somebody  pointed  him  out  to  Agesilaus;  who, 
after  having  viewed  him  for  some  time,  only  let 
fall  this  expression,  "O  adventurous  maul"  All 
the  ambition  of  Epaminondas  was  to  come  to  an 
engagement  in  the  city,  and  to  erect  a  trophy 
there;  but  finding  he  could  not  draw  down  Agesi- 
laus from  the  hlghts,  he  decamped,  and  laid  waste 
the  country. 

There  had  long  been  a  disafiected  party  In  La- 
cedemon,  and  now  about  two  hundred  of  that 
party  leaded  together,  and  seized  upon  a  strong 
post,  called  the  /ssorttimp  in  which  stood  the 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Lacedemonians  wanted 
to  have  the  place  stormed  immediately:  but  Age- 
silaus, apprehensive  of  an  insurrection  in  their 
favor,  took  his  cloak  and  one  servant  with  him, 
and  told  them  aloud,  "  That  they  had  mistaken 
their  orders."  *'  I  did  not  order  you,"  said  he, 
**  to  take  post  here,  nor  all  in  any  one  place,  but 
tome  there  (pointing  to  another  place),  and  some 
in  other  quarters."  When  they  heard  this  they 
were  happy  in  thinking  their  design  was  not  dis- 
«>ovei«d;  and  they  came  out  and  went  to  several 
Dosts  as  he  directed  them.  At  the  same  time  be 
lodged  another  corps  in  the  /Mortum,  nud  took 
about  fifteen  of  the  mutineers,  and  put  them  to 
Math  in  the  night. 

Soon  after  this  he  discovered  another,  and  much 
ireafer  conspiracy  of  Spartans,  who  met  privately 


In  a  house  belonging  to  one  of  Uiem,  to  eoiulder 
of  means  to  change  the  form  of  goverament  U 
was  dangerous  either  to  bring  tfaem  to  a  triai  ia  a 
time  of  so  much  trouble,  or  to  let  their  cabals  paa 
without  notice.  AgesUaus,  therefore,  faavtag  con- 
sulted with  the  Epkori,  put  them  to  death  withoat 
the  fomiality  of  a  trial,  though  no  Spartan  had 
ever  suffered  in  that  manner  before. 

As  many  of  the  neighboring  bnrghen,  and  of 
the  Heht$  who  were  enlisted,  slunk  away  fraa 
the  town,  and  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  tliis 
greatly  diacouMged  his  forces,  he  ordered  bis  se^ 
vants  to  go  early  in  the  morning  to  their  quarten, 
and  where  they  found  any  had  deeerted,  to  bidd 
their  arms,  that  their  numbers  miglit  Dot  be 
known. 

Historians  do  not  agree  as  to  the  time  when  the 
Thebans  quitted  Laconla.  Some  say  the  winter 
soon  forceid  them  to  retire;  the  Arcadians  beiig 
impatient  of  a  campaign  at  that  season,  and  fmliog 
ofir  in  a  Tory  disorderly  manner:  otheis  affirm, 
that  the  Thebans  staid  full  thrae  months:  in  which 
time  they  laid  waste  almost  all  the  country.  Tbeo- 
pompus  writes,  that  at  the  very  juncture  the  go- 
vernors of  Bceotia  bad  sent  them  orders  to  retara, 
there  came  a  Spartan,  named  Phiizus,  on  the  part 
of  Agesilaus,  and  gave  them  ten  taienU  to  lean 
Lacouia.  So  that,  according  to  him,  they  aoi  only 
ezeeuted  all  that  they  intended,  but  had  money 
from  the  enemy  to  defray  the  expenses  of  their 
return.  For  my  part  I  cannot  conceive  how 
Theopompns  came  to  be  acquainted  with  Um 
particular,  which  other  hiatorians  knew  no- 
thing  of. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  however,  that  AgetBaa 
saved  Sparta  by  controlling  his  native  pasuons  of 
obstinacy  and  ambition,  and  pursuing  no  meuom 
but  what  were  safe.  He  could  not,  indeed,  aiUr 
the  late  blow,  restore  her  to  her  former  glory  aii4 
power.  As  healthy  bodies,  long  aocnstomed  to  § 
strict  and  regular  diet,  often  find  one  deviation 
from  that  regimen  fatal,  ao  one  miscarriage  bron^l 
that  flourishing  state  to  decay.  Nor  is  It  to  bi 
wondered  at.  Their  constitution  was  admirably 
formed  for  peace,  for  virtue,  and  harmony;  hot 
when  they  wanted  to  add  to  their  dominions,  bv 
force  of  arms,  and  to  make  acquisitions  whicb 
Lycurgus  thought  umiecessary  to  their  happinea, 
they  split  upon  that  rock  he  had  warned  tfaeoi  (o 
avoid. 

Agesilaus  now  declined  the  aervioe,  on  aocoint 
of  his  great  age.  But  his  son,  Archidamos,  hanog 
received  some  succors  from  Dionysius,  tbe  Sicilian 
tymnt,  fought  the  Arcadians,  and  gained  that 
which  is  called  ike  UarUn  baitk;  for  be  kiiW 
great  numbers  of  the  enemy,  without  losing  a  man 
himself. 

Nothing  could  afford  a  greater  proof  of  ii» 
weakness  of  Sparta  tiian  this  victorv.  Before  K 
had  been  so  common  and  so  natural  a  thinr  fcr 
Spartans  to  conquer,  that  on  such  occasions  tbey 
offered  no  greater  sacrifice  than  a  cock:  the  com- 
batants were  not  elated,  nor  those  who  received 
the  tidings  of  victory  oveijoyed.  Even  wbw 
that  great  battle  was  fought  at  Mantinea,  which 
Thucydides  has  so  well  described,  the  Efikofi  pre- 
sented the  person  who  brought  them  the  first  news^ 
of  their  success  with  nothing  but  a  mess  of  meal 
from  the  public  table.  But  now,  when  an  account 
of  this  batde  was  brought,  and  Archidamns  ap- 
proached Uie  town,  they  were  not  able  to  contain 
themselves.  First,  his  father  advanced  to  meel  htm 
with  tears  of  joy,  and  after  him  the  rosgistratia 
M'lltitudee  of  old  men  and  of  women  floekeo 
to  the  river,  stretching  out  their  hands,  and  bleio- 
J  Pig  the  gods,  as  if  Sparta  had  washed  off  her  iali 
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uwoHhj  BtaiBB,  and  Been  hor  plory  ttreMii  oat 
Bfresh.  UdUI  that  hour  the  meu  were  so  much 
sihamed  of  the  Ion  they  had  snstained,  that,  it  U 
niti,  they  eoald  not  even  carry  it  with  an  onem- 
Vanataed  coontaaaooe  to  the  women. 

Wheo  Epaminondas  re-establiahed  Meaaene, 
and  the  aneieBt  iahabitanta  retorned  to  it  from  ail 
qaarters,  the  Spartans  had  not  courage  to  oppose 
him  ia  the  field.  But  it  gave  theni  great  concern » 
and  they  cooJd  not  look  upon  Ageeilaus  without 
anger  wheo  they  considered  that  in  his  reign  they 
bad  lost  a  country  full  as  extenslTe  as  Laconia, 
and  superior  in  fertility  to  all  ttie  provinces  of 
Greece;  a  country  whose  revenues  they  had  long 
eaiUd  their  own.  For  this  reason,  Agesiians  re- 
jected the  peace  which  the  Tbebans  offered  him; 
lot  ehoosiiig  formally  to  give  up  to  them  what 
they  were  in  fact  posoeesed  of.  But  while  he  was 
eootendiBg  for  what  he  could  not  recover,  he  was 
near  losing  Sparta  Itself,  through  the  superior  geu- 
cralihip  of  his  adversary.  The  Mantineans  had 
Kparated  again  from  their  alliance  with  Thebes, 
and  called  in  the  Lacedemonians  to  their  assist- 
ance. Epaminondas  being  apprized  that  Agesi- 
laai  was  upon  his  march  to  Mantinea,  decamped 
from  Tegea  In  tlie  night,  unknown  to  the  ManU- 
■eani,  and  took  a  different  road  to  Lacederoon 
from  that  Apsiiaas  was  upon;  so  that  nothing 
vas  more  likely  than  that  he  would  have  come 
ipoD  the  city  in  this  defenseless  state,  and  have 
teken  it  with  ease.  But  Euthynus,  of  Thespine, 
as  Cdlistbenes  relates  it,  or  some  Cretan,  accord- 
ing to  Xenophon,  informed  Agesilaus  of  the  de- 
iigQ,  who  sent  a  horseman  to  alarm  the  city,  and 
not  long  after  entered  it  himself. 

In  a  Htile  time  the  Thebans  passed  the  Eurotas, 
nd  attacked   the  town.    Agesiians  defended   it 
VtUi  a  Tigor  above  his  years.     He  saw  that  this 
was  not  the  time  (as  it  had  been)  for  safe  and  can- 
fiona  measures,  bat  rather  for  the  boldest  and  most 
detpente  efforts;    insomuch  that  the  means  in 
which  he  had  never  before  placed  any  confidence, 
or  made  the  least  nse  of,  staved  off  the  present 
danrer  and  snatehed  the  town  out  of  the  hands 
of  epaminondas.     He  erected  a  trophy  upon  the 
Mcasion,  and  showed  the  children  and  the  women 
how  florionsiy  the  Spartans  rewarded  their  coun- 
try for  their  education.    Archidamus  greatly  dls- 
UD|aished  himself  tliat  day,  both  by  his  courage 
•Qd  agility,  flying  through  the  by-laues,  to  meet 
the  enemy  where  they  pressed  the  hardest,  and 
•vvrywbere  repulsing  them  with  his  little  band. 
Bat  Isadns  the  son  of  Phoebidas,  was  the  most 
txtraordinary  and  striking  spectacle,  not  only  to 
his  eonntrymen,  but  to-  the  enemy.    He  was  tall 
tod  beaatifnl  in  his  person,  and  just  growing  from 
i| boy  into  a  roan,  which  is  the  time  the  human 
Bower  has  the  greatest  chnrm.     He  was  without 
tither  arms  or  clothes,  naked  and  newly  anointed 
^tlh  oU,  only  he  bad  a  spear  in  one  hand,  and  a 
•word  in  the  other.     In  this  condition  he  rushed 
•ot  of  his  house,  and  having  made  his  way  through 
the  combatants,  he  dealt  his  deadly  blows  among 
the  enemy's  ranks,  striking  down  every  man  he 
engagied  with.    Yet  he  received  not  one  wound 
Wnwlf;  whether  it  was  that  Heaven  preserved 
Mm  in  regard  to  his  valor,  or  whether  he  appeared 
w  his  adversaries  as  something  more  than  human, 
uiacaid,  the  EphoH  honored  him  with  a  chaplet 
for  the  great  things  he  had  performed,  but  at  the 
■rae  time,  fined  Uim  a  thousand  drachmas  for 
«nng  to  appear  without  his  armor. 

Some  days  after  this,  there  was  another  battle  be- 
^  Mantinea.  Epaminondas,  after  tiaving  routed 
mo  first  battalions,  was  very  eager  in  the  parsuit; 
vtaea  a  Spartan,  named  AnticratM,  turned  abott, 


and  gave  him  a  wound  with  a  spear,  according  to 
Dioscorides,  or»  as  others  say,  with  a  sword.* 
And,  indeed,  the  descendants  of  Anticntes  are  to 
this  day  called  fmacktmone$,  noordsmen^  in  Laco- 
daemon.  This  action  appeared  so  great,  and  was 
so  acceptable  to  the  Spartans,  on  account  of  their 
fear  of  Epaminondas,  that  they  decreed  great 
honors  and  rewards  to  Anticrates,  and  an  exemp- 
tion from  taxes  to  his  posterity;  one  of  which, 
named  Callicrates,f  now  enjoys  that  privilege. 

After  this  battle,  and  the  death  of  Epaminon- 
das, the  Greeks  concluded  a  peace.  But  Agesi- 
laus, under  pretense  that  the  Messenians  were  not 
a  state,  insisted  that  thev  should  not  be  compre- 
hended in  the  treaty.  All  the  rest,  however,  ad- 
mitted them  to  take  the  oath,  as  one  of  the  states; 
and  the  Lacedaemonians  withdrew,  intending  to 
continue  the  war,  in  hopes  of  recovering  Messe* 
nia  Agesilaus  could  not,  therefore,  be  considered 
but  as  violent  and  obstinate  in  his  temper,  and 
insatiably  fond  of  hostilities,  since  he  took  every 
method  to  obstruct  the  general  peace,  and  to  pro- 
tract the  war;  though  at  the  same  time,  through 
want  of  money,  he  was  forced  to  borrow  of  liis 
friends,  and  to  demand  unreasonable  subsidies  of 
the  people.  This  was  at  a  time,  too,  when  he  had 
the  fairest  opportunity  to  extricate  liimself  from 
all  his  distresses.  Beside,  after  he  had  let  slip  the 
power,  which  never  before  was  at  such  a  bight, 
lost  so  many  cities,  and  seen  his  country  deprived 
of  the  superiority  both  at  sea  and  land,  should  ho 
have  wrangled  about  tlie  property  and  the  revo- 
nnes  of  MeaseneT 

He  still  lost  more  reputation  by  taking  a  eom- 
mahd  under  Tachos,  the  Egyptian  chief.  It  was 
not  thought  suitable  to  one  of  the  greatest  charac- 
ters In  Greece,  a  man  who  had  filled  the  whole 
world  with  his  renown,  to  hire  out  his  person,  to 
give  his'name  and  his  interest  for  a  pecuniary  con- 
sideration, and  to  act  as  captain  of  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries, for  a  Iwrbarian,  a  rebel  against  the  king 
his  master.  Had  he,  now  he  was  upward  of 
eighty,  and  his  bodv  full  of  wounds  and  scan, 
accepted  again  of  tne  appointment  of  captain- 
general,  to  fiffht  for  the  liberties  of  Greece,  his 
ambition,  at  that  time  of  dav,  would  not  have  bean 
entirely  unexceptionable.  For  even  honorable  pur- 
suita  must  have  their  times  and  seasons  to  give 
them  a  propriety;  and  the  avoiding  of  all  extremes 
is  the  characteristic  which  dtetinguishes  honorable 
pursufta  from  dishonorable.  But  Agesilaus  was 
not  moved  by  this  consideration,  nor  did  he  think 
any  public  service  unworthy  of  him;  he  thought 
it  much  more  unbecoming  to  lead  an  inactive  life 
at  home,  and  to  sit  down  and  wait  until  death 
should  strike  his  blow.  He  therefore  raised  a 
body  of  mercenaries,  and  fitted  out  a  fleet,  with 
the  money  which  Tachos  had  sent  him,  and  then 
set  sail;  taking  with  him  thirty  Spartans  for  his 
counselorB,  as  formerly. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  all  the  great  officers 
of  the  kingdom  came  immediately  to  pay  their 
court  to  him.  Indeed,  the  name  and  character 
of  Agesilaus  had  raised  great  expectations  in  the 
Egyptians  in  general,  and  they  crowded  to  the 
shore  to  get  a  sight  of  him.  But  when  they  be- 
held no  pomp  or  grandeur  of  appearance,  and  law 
only  a  little  old  man,  and  in  as  mean  attire,  seated 
on  the  grass  by  the  sea-side,  they  could  not  help 
regarding  the  thing  in  a  ridiculous  light,  and  ob- 
serving diat  this  was  the  very  thing  represented  la 

•  Diodores  Bicnlnt  attribotes  this  aetion  to  OriUas  the 
sen  of  Xanophon,  who,  ho  says,  was  killed  inmediately 
aftar.     Bot   Flotaieh's   aeoooat,   it  sasBS,    was   bstlsr 


t  Near  five  baadred  yean  aftsx. 
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the  fable,*  « Th«  rooantain  had  broaght  forth  a 
moose.*'  They  were  wiUW  more  surpriaed  at  hb 
want  of  polite uesA,  when  tney  brought  him  socli 
nreaenta  as  were  commonly  made  to  atrangers  of 
diatinction,  and  he  t<iok  only  the  flour,  the  veal,  and 
the  geeee,  and  refused  the  pnstriee,  tlie  sweetmeats, 
•ad  perfarnes;  and  when  Uiey  presaed  him  to  ac- 
cept them,  he  aaid,  "They  might  carry  them  to 
the  Htlots.^*  Theophrastus  tells  us,  he  was  pleased 
Willi  the  papyrus,  on  account  of  its  thin  and  pliant 
texture,  which  made  it  very  proper  for  chaplets; 
and,  when  he  left  Egypt,  lie  asked  the  king  for 
some  of  it. 

Tachos  was  preparing  for  the  war;  and  Agesi- 
laus,  upon  joining  him,  was  greatly  disappointed 
to  find  he  had  not  the  command  of  all  the  forces 
given  him,  but  only  that  of  the  mercenarieo. 
Chahrias,  the  Athenian,  was  admiral:  Tachos, 
however,  reserved  to  himself  the  chief  direction, 
both  at  sea  and  land.  This  was  the  first  disagreea- 
ble circumstance  that  occurred  to  Agesilaus;  and 
others  soon  followed.  The  vanity  and  insolence 
of  the  Egyptian  gave  him  great  pain,  but  he  was 
forced  to  bear  them.  He  consented  to  sail  with 
him  against  the  Phoeniciana;  and,  contrary  to  his 
dignity  and  nature,  submitted  to  the  barbarian, 
until  he  could  find  an  opportunity  to  shake  off  hw 

Joke.  That  opportunity  soon  presented  itaelf. 
fectanabia,  coualn  to  Tachos,  who  commanded 
part  of  the  forces,  revolted,  and  was  proclaimed 
king  by  the  Egyptians. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Nectanabis  sent  aiiibas- 
■adors  to  Ag«^tiilaus,  to  entreat  his  assistance.  He 
made  the  same  application  to  Chahrias,  and  prom- 
imd  them  both  great  rewards.  Tachos  was  ap- 
prized of  tliese  proceedings,  and  bogged  of  them 
not  to  abandon  him.  Chabriaa  HstenMl  to  liis  re- 
quest, and  endeavored  also  to  appease  the  reaout- 
ment  of  Agesilaus,  and  keep  him  to  the  cause  he 
had  embarked  in.  Agesilaus  answered,  "As  for 
yon,  Chahrias,  you  came  hither  as  a  volunteer, 
and,  tlierefore,  may  act  as  you  think  proper;  but 
I  was  sent  by  my  country,  upon  the  application 
•f  the  Egyptians,  for  a  general.  It  woold  not 
then  be  right  to  commence  hostilities  against  the 

E»ople,  to  whom  I  was  sent  as  an  a^istant,  except 
parta  ahoold  give  me  such  orders."  At  the  same 
time  ho  sent  some  of  his  officers  home,  with  in- 
structions to  accuse  Tachos,  and  to  defend  the 
Cause  of  Nectanabis.  The  two  rival  kings  also 
applied  to  the  Lacedemonians;  the  one  as  an  an- 
cient friend  and  ally,  and  the  other  as  one  who 
had  a  greater  regard  for  Sporta,  and  would  give 
her  more  valuable  proofs  of  his  attachment. 

The  Lacedemonians  gave  the  Egyptian  de- 
puties the  hearing,  and  this  public  answer,  "That 
they  should  lenvo  the  business  to  the  care  of 
Agesilaus."  But  their  private  instructions  to  him 
were,  "to  do  what  should  appear  roost  advanta- 
geous to  Sparta."  Agesilaus  had  no  sooner  receiv- 
ed this  order,  tiian  he  withdrew  with  his  mer- 
cenaries, and  went  over  to  Nectanabis;  covering 
this  strange  and  scandalous  proceeding  with  the 
pretense  of  acting  in  the  best  manner  for  his 
country:!  when  that  slight  vail  is  taken  off,  its 


*  Athrnieni  maket  Taehot  lay  tiiit,  and  Afetilani  aa' 
•wer,  *'yoo  will  find  me  a  )ion  by  and  by." 

t  Xenophon  has  succeeded  well  enoofh  in  defend inf 
A^esilan*,  with  respect  to  hi*  undertaking  the  expeditions 
imo  E^ypt.  He  represents  him  pleased  with  the  hopes  of 
making  Tachos  some  return  for  his  many  services  to  the 
Lnce(lrf>moniant;  of  ro«torinj;,  through  his  means,  the 
tireek  cities  in  Asia, to  their  lilierty.  and  of  revenging  the 
111  office*  done  the  Snartans  by  the  king  of  Persia.  But  it 
was  in  vain  for  that  historian  to  attempt  to  exculpate  him. 
with  re>p«ct  to  his  deserting  Tachos,  whidi  PIntaroh  justly 
lM*t«  *M  aa  aot  of  treaulMty. 


right  name  ia  treachery,  aa^  base  doierlioa.  It 
is  true,  the  Ijacedemonians,  by  placing  a  regard 
to  the  advantage  of  their  counUy,  in  the  fint 
rauk  of  honor  and  virtue,  left  themselves  no  cri* 
terion  of  justice,  bat  the  aggrandjxement  of 
Sparta. 

Tachos,  thus  abandoned  by  the  mercensria, 
took  to  flight.  But,  at  the  came  time,  there  ron 
up  in  Mendes  another  competitor,  to  dispute  tba 
crown  with  Nectanabis;  and  that  competitor 
advanced  with  a  hundred  thousand  men,  whota 
he  bad  soon  assembled.  Nectanabis,  to  encoa^ 
age  Agesilaus,  represented  to  him,  that  thoa^ 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy  were  great,  they  v«r 
only^  a  mixed  multitude,  and  many  of  them  nw- 
chanics,  who  were  to  be  despised  for  their  atiet 
ignorance  of  war.  *'It  is  not  their  nombers,** 
said  Agesilaus,  "that  I  fear,  bat  that  igaoiuoe 
and  inexperience,  you  mention,  which  reodtf 
them  incapable  of  being  practiced  upon  by  art 
or  stratagem:  for  those  can  only  be  exerclMd 
with  success  upon  such  as,  liaving  skill  enoogh 
to  suspect  the  designs  of  the  enemy,  form  schenis 
to  countermine  him,  and,  Ik  the  meantime, 
are  caught  by  new  contrivances.  Bot  he  srlti) 
has  neitlier  expectation  nor  snapicion  of  tiiat 
sort,  gives  his  adversary  no  more  opportoiuty 
than  he  who  stands  still  gives  to  a  wrestler." 

Soon  after  the  adventurer  of  Mendes  «it 
persons  to  sound  Agesilaus.  This  alarmed  Nec- 
tanabis: and  when  Agesilaus  advised  him  to  ^n 
battle  immediately,  and  not  to  protzaet  the  wv 
with  men  who  had  seen  no  service,  but  who,  by 
the  advantage  of  numbers,  might  draws  liiteof 
circumvallation  about  his  trenches,  and  pfereat 
him  in  most  of  his  operations;  then  hit  fesnaod 
suspicions  increased,  and  put  him  apon  the  a- 
peJient  of  retiring  into  a  large  and  veil  fortified 
town.  Agesilaus  could  not  well  digest  this  it- 
stance  of  distrust;  yet  he  was  asliaroed  to  chinp 
sides  again,  and  at  last  return  without  eflectiof 
anything.  He  therefore  followed  ha  slaadud, 
and  entered  the  town  with  him. 

However,  when  Uie  enemy  came  up,aDd  bep» 
to  open  their  trenches,  in  order  to  indow  hia, 
^e  Kgyp^i»nt  afraid  of  a  siege^^wss  indioed  to 
come  immediately  to  an  engagement;  and  tlie 
Greeks  were  of  his  opinion,  I)ecau8e  there  wiano 
great  quantity  of  provisions  in  the  place.  Bot 
Agesilaus  opposed  it;  and  the  Egyptian*,  on  Uat 
account,  looked  npon  him  in  a  w*oi«  li^hi  uaa 
before,  not  scrupling  to  call  him  a  traitor  to  their 
king.  Tliese  censures  he  now  bore  with  patience, 
because  he  was  waiting  a  favorable  motneutioi 
putting  in  execution  a  design  he  bad  formed. 

The  design  was  tliis.  The  enemy,  aa  we  naw 
observed,  were  drawing  a  deep  trench  round  m 
walla,  with  an  intent  to  shut  up  Nectooab* 
When  they  had  proceeded  so  far  in  the  wort 
that  the  two  ends  were  almost  ready  to  ^^^ 
soon  as  night  came  on,  Agesilaus  ordered  the 
Greeks  to  arm,  and  then  went  to  the  Egypl>&B, 
and  said,  "Now  is  the  time,  young  man,  for  yw 
to  save  yourself,  which  I  did  not  choose  to  speak 
of  sooner,  lest  it  should  be  divulged  and  Iw. 
The  enemy  with  their  own  hands  hare  worW 
out  your  security,  by  laboring  so  long  upon  the 
trench,  that  the  part  which  is  finished  will  pR« 
vent  our  suffering  by  tlieir  numbers,  •""  ~* 
space  which  is  left  puts  it  in  onr  power  to  fip»' 
them  upon  eqnal  terms.  Come  on  then;  now 
5how  your  courage;  sally  out  along  with  "*♦*  , 
the  utmost  vigor,  and  save  both  y°""*'  "Jj 
your  army.  The  enemy  will  not  dare  1*  **JJ 
us  in  front,  and  our  flanks  are  secured  by  W 
trench."    Nectanabis  now,  admiriflg  his  capactfTi 
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fttUamtU  Ib  the  middle  of  tKo  Greeks,  and,  ad- 
nacin^  to  the  charge,  easily  routed  all  that  o^ 
pcfed  him. 

AsMilaos  havinf^  thos  gained  the  prince's  con- 
iid«DC«,  availed  himself  once  more  of  the  same 
ilTitafem,  as  a  wrestler  sometimes  uses  liie  same 
lieifht  tviee  in  one  day.  By  sometimes  pretend- 
iaf  to  fly,  and  sometimes  facing  about,  he  drew 
Uk  eaeny'e  whole  ermy  into  a  narrow  place,  in- 
deed with  two  ditches  that  were  very  deep,  and 
full  of  water.  When  he  saw  them  thus  en- 
bfiffed,  he  advanced  to  the  charge,  wltii  a  front 
•qiiti  to  theirs,  and  secured  by  the  nature  of  the 
{Toond  ogaiust  being  surrounded.  The  conse- 
qaeace  was,  that  they  made  but  little  resistance; 
BQiuben  were  killed,  and  the  rest  fled,  and  were 
Mttrely  put  to  the  root. 

The  Elgyptian,  thus  encepssful  in  his  afTairs, 
aod  firmly  established  in  his  kingdom,  had  a 
fratefal  wnse  of  the  services  of  Agesiiuus,  and 
pres^d  him  to  spend  the  winter  with  him.  But 
ite  hastened  his  return  to  Sparta,  on  account  of 
the  vai  siie  had  upon  her  hands  at  home;  for  he 
knew  tliat  her  finances  were  low,  though,  at  the 
«Bme  lime,  she  found  it  necessary  to  employ  a 
body  sf  metcenariesL    Neetanabis  dismiaMd  him 


with  groat  marka  of  honor,  and,  beskie  other 
presents,  furnished  him  with  two  hundred  and 
thirty  talents  of  silver,  for  the  expenses  of  the 
Grecian  war.  But  as  It  was  winter,  he  met  with 
a  storm  which  drove  htm  upon  a  desert  shore  in 
Africa,  culled  the  Haoen  t/  Menelaua;  and  there 
he  die^,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  years;  of  whicli 
he  had  reigned  ferty-one  In  Lacediemon.  Above 
thirty  years  of  that  time  he  made  the  greatest 
figure,  both  as  to  reputation  and  power,  being 
looked  upon  as  commander-in-chief,  and,  as  it 
were,  king  of  Grvece,  until  the  battle  of  Lcuc- 
tra. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  Spartans  to  bury 
persons  of  ordinary  rank  in  the  place  where  they 
expired,  when  they  happened  to  die  In  a  foreign 
country,  but  to  carry  the  corpses  of  their  kings 
home.  And  as  the  attendants  of  Agesilaus  had 
not  honey  to  preserve  the  body,  they  embalmed 
it  with  melted  wax,  and  so  conveyed  it  lo  Lace- 
dtemon.  His  son  Archldamus  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  which  descended  in  his  family  to  Agis. 
the  fifth  from  Agesilaus.  This  Agis,  the  third  of 
that  name,  was  assassinated  by  I^ouldas,  for  at- 
tempting to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of 
Spuria* 
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Tbx  people  of  Rome  appear,  from  the  first,  to ' 
bre  been  affected  toward  Pompey,  much  lu  the 
wne  manner  as  Prometheus,  in  .£itchylu8,  was 
toward  Hercules,  when  after  that  hero  had  de- 
HT«red  him  from  his  ehaius,  he  says, 

Th«  sin  I  ba.tea,  but  tlie  ton  I  love.* 

For  never  did  the  Romans  entertain  a  stronger 
aod  mere  rancoroua  hatred  for  any  general  than 
for  Strabo,  the  father  of  Pompey.  While  he 
lived,  indeed,  they  were  afraid  of  his  abilities  as  a 
Midier,  for  be  had  great  talents  for  war;  but  upon 
his  death,  which  happened  by  a  stroke  of  light- 
iriDg,  they  dragged  his  corpse  from  the  bier,  on 
tile  way  to  the  funeral  pile,  and  treated  it  with 
the  greatest  indignity.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
ou  ever  experienced  from  the  same  Romans  an 
ttUchment  more  early  begun,  more  disinterested 
la  all  tlie  stages  of  his  prosperity,  or  more  constant 
«nd  iatthful  in  the  decline  of  his  fortune,  than 
Pompey. 

Tiie  sole  canse  of  their  aversion  to  the  fkther 
wsshi?  insatiable  avarice;  but  there  were  many 
eaoses  of  their  affection  for  the  son;  his  tem- 
perate way  of  living,  his  application  to  martial 
•xercisea,  his  eloquent  and  persuasive  address, 
his  strict  honor  and  fidelity,  and  the  easiness  of 
access  lo  him  upon  all  occasions;  for  no  mon  was 
•wr  lew  importunate  in  asking  favors,  or  more 
pacions  in  conferring  them.  When  he  gave,  it 
vaswiihoQt  arrogance;  and  when  he  received,  it 
was  with  dignity. 

In  his  yoath  he  had  a  very  engaging  connte- 
jjaoce,  which  spoke  for  him  before  he  opened  his 
jjp*-  Yet  that  grace  of  aspect  was  not  unattend- 
«  with  dignity,  and  amidst  his  youthful  bloom 


*,,,  *^*^  t»««dj  of  Promtthnu  RsUasfd^  from  whlcli 
Jn!t!'* V  ^*°*  ^*  l^avp  only  aomo  frif  meata  remaining. 
«!Jtjr  kad  cliaiaed  Pramethona  to  tiio  roeka  ef  Caneaana, 
and  MaBola*,  Um  aoa  aT  Js^tsr,  nlMasd  bias. 


there  was  a  venerable  and  princely  sir.  His  hair 
naturally  curled  a  little  before;  which,  together 
with  the  shining  moisture  and  quick  turn  of  his 
eye,  produced  a  stronger  likeness  of  Alexander 
the  Great  than  that  which  appeared  in  the  statues 
of  that  prince.  So  that  some  seriously  gave  hlra 
the  name  of  Alexander,  and  he  did  not  refuse  it; 
others  applied  it  to  him  by  way  of  ridicule.  And 
Lucius  Philippus,*  a  man  of  consular  dignity,  as 
he  was  one  day  pleading  for  him,  said,  "It  waa 
no  wonder  if  Philip  wiis  a  lover  of  Alexander.'* 

We  an)  told  that  Flora,  the  courtrsan,  took  a 
pleasure,  in  her  old  age,  in  speaking  of  tlie  com- 
merce 9he  had  with  Pompey;  and  she  used  to  8»y, 
she  could  never  quit  his  embraces  without  giv- 
ing him  a  bite.  She  added,  that  Geminius,  one 
of  Pompey*8  acquaintance,  had  a  passion  for  her, 
and  gave  her  much  trouble  with  his  solicitations. 
At  last,  she  told  him  she  could  not  consent  on  ac- 
count of  Pompey.  Upon  which  he  applied  to  Pom- 
pey for  his  permission,  and  he  gave  it  him,  but  never 
approached  her  afterward,  though  he  seemed  to 
retain  a  regard  for  her.  She  bore  the  loss  of  him, 
not  with  the  slight  uneasiness  of  a  prostitute, 
but  was  long  sick  through  sorrow  and  regret.  It 
Is  said  that  Flora  was  so  celebrated  for  her  beau- 
ty and  fine  bloom,  that  when  Cmcilius  Metellua 
adorned  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  with 
statues  and  paintings,  he  gave  her  picture  a  place 
among  them. 

Demetrius,  one  of  Pompey 's  freedmen,  who 
had  great  interest  with  him,  and  who  died  worth 
four  thousand  talents,  had  a  wife  of  irresistible 
beauty.  Pompey  on  that  account  behaved  to  her 
with  less  politeness  than  was  natural  to  him,  that 
he  might  not  appear  to  be  caught  by  her  charms. 


*  Lnelnt  Mareaa  Philippaa,  one  of  the  graataat  orators 
of  hi«  time.  Ha  was  faihar.ia.law  to  AQgnstat,  havlii| 
married  Ua  BMlher  Attia.  Horaoe  apeaka  of  bim,  Uli.  T 
•p.  7. 


PLUTAACH'8  LIVES. 


B«t  thooi^  h*  took  hit  meMiirM  with  —  nMeh 
eu*  and  OAVtion  in  this  ratpact,  he  eon  Id  not 
«teape  the  oenMre  of  hii  enemlM,  who  accused 
him  of  a  comroeroe  with  nianioJ  women,  and 
•aid  be  often  neglected,  or  gave  op  points  oMen- 
tial  to  tlie  public,  to  gratify  hto  miatresKa. 

Ae  to  the  aisuplicity  of  his  diet,  there  ia  a  re- 
markable Baying  of  his  upon  record.  In  a  great 
ill  tieas,  when  lite  appetite  was  almost  gone,  the 
pliysiciau  oniered  hira  a  thrush.  His  servants, 
upon  inquiry,  found  there  was  not  one  to  be  had 
for  money,  for  the  seaaon  was  past  They  were 
informed,  however,  that  Lucollus  had  them  all 
the  year  in  liis  menageriea.  This  being  reported 
to  Pom(»ey,  he  ssid,  <*Does  Pompey's  life  depend 
npon  the  luxury  of  LucullusT**  Then,  wiinout 
any  regard  to  the  physician,  be  ate  something 
tliat  was  eaay  to  be  bad.  But  this  happened  at  a 
later  period  in  life. 

While  lie  was  vary  young,  and  aerved  under 
his  father,  who  was  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Cinoa,*  one  Lucius  Terentius  waa  his  comrade, 
and  they  slept  in  the  same  tent.  This  Terentius, 
rained  by  Cinna's  money,  undertook  to  assassinate 
Pompey,  while  others  set  fire  to  the  general's  tent. 
Pompey  got  information  of  this  when  he  was  at 
supper,  and  it  did  not  put  him  in  the  lea&t  con- 
fusion. He  drank  more  freely,  and  caressed 
Terentius  more  than  usual;  but  when  they  were 
to  have  gone  to  rest,  he  stole  out  of  the  tent, 
and  went  and  planted  a  guard  about  his  father. 
This  done,  he  waited  quietly  for  the  event.  Teren- 
tius, as  soon  as  he  thouffht  Pompey  was  asleep, 
drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  the  coverlets  of  the 
bed  in  many  places,  imagining  tliat  he  was  In  it 

Immediately  after  this,  there  was  a  great  mutiny 
in  the  camp.  The  soldiers,  who  hated  their  gene- 
ral, were  determined  to  go  over  to  tlie  enemy,  and 
began  to  strike  tlieir  tents  and  take  up  their  arms. 
Tlie  general  dreading  the  tumult,  did  not  dare  to 
make  his  appearance.  But  Pompey  waa  every- 
where; he  begged  of  them  with  tears  to  stay,  and 
at  last  threw  himself  upon  his  face  in  the  gateway. 
There  he  lay  weeping,  and  bidding  them  if  they 
would  ffo  out,  tread  upon  him.  Upon  this,  they 
were  a^iamed  to  proceed,  and  all,  except  eight 
hundred,  returned  and  reconciled  themselvea  to 
tljeir  general. 

After  the  death  of  Strabo,  a  charge  was  Iski 
that  he  had  converted  the  public  money  to  his 
own  use,  and  Pompey,  as  his  heir,  was  obliged  to 
answer  it  Upon  inquiry,  he  found  that  Alexan- 
der, one  of  the  enfranchiaed  slaves,  had  secreted 
most  of  the  money;  and  he  took  care  to  inform 
the  magistrates  of  the  particulars.  He  was  ac- 
cused, however,  himself,  of  having  taken  some 
bun(ing-uets  and  books  out  of  the  spoils  of  Ascu- 
lum;  and,  it  is  true,  his  father  gave  them  to  him 
when  he  took  the  place;  but  be  lost  them  at  the 
return  of  Ciuna  to  Rome,  when  tliat  general's 
creatures  broke  into  and  pillaged  his  house.  In 
this  aiTair  he  maintained  the  combat  well  with  his 
adversary  at  the  bar,  and  showed  an  acuteness  and 
firmness  above  his  years;  which  gained  him  so 
much  applause  that  Antistius,  the  pnelor,  who 
had  the  hearing  of  the  cause,  conceived  an  affec- 
tion for  him,  and  offered  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage.  The  proposal,  accordingly,  was  made 
to  his  friends.  Pompey  accepted  it;  and  the  treaty 
was  concluded  privatelv.  The  people,  however, 
had  some  notion  of  the  thing  from  the  pains 
which  Antistius  took  for  Pompey;  and  at   last. 


*  Id  tbs  year  of  Rom*  660.  Aad  m  Pompey  wm  Inkb 
IS  the  Mm*  TStr  Witli  Cicero,  vis.,  in  tlie  year  of'^Rome647, 
be  iaa«V  is  uia  war  with  Ciaas*  have  bsea  aiMteeo  yeses 


whan  he  pronoaMed  die  anntofi  In  fiw  ane  «f 
atl  the  iadges,  by  which  Pompey  was  aoqaiilM^ 
the  multitade,  as  it  were»  upon  a  aignai  preBf 
broke  out  in   the  old  muiiago  aodamatioa  of 

The  origin  of  the  terai  Inlaid  to  hav«  been  thia 
When  the  principal  Romann  aeisad  the  dangbfat; 
of  the  Sabinea  who  were*  come  to  aae  the  gsmfli 
they  were  celebrating  to  entrap  them,  aooie  ber<i^ 
men  and  shepherds  laid  bold  of  a  Tirgin  lamaik- 
ably  tall  ana  handsome;  aad,  lest  ahe  ahoaM  bi 
taken  from  them,  as  they  canlad  her  off,  tbey 
cried  all  the  way  they  wmt*  T«2asio.  Talsnoi 
was  a  young  man,  universally  betoved  and  admired; 
tharsfore  all  who  heard  them,  delighted  with  tht 
intention,  joined  in  the  cry,  and  aoeompsaicd 
them  with  plaudits.  Tiiey  toll  as,  the  marriaft 
of  Talasius  proved  fortunatoy  and  tbenee  ail  hri&- 
grooms,  by  way  of  mirth,  wore  weloooied  with 
that  acclamation.  This  is  the  moat  probable  ae- 
connt  I  can  find  of  the  term.* 

Pompey  in  a  little  time  married  Antlatia;  vai 
afterward  repaved  to  Cinna*8  camp.  Bat  findiBf 
some  unjust  chargea  laid  agaJnat  him  then,  b» 
took  the  first  private  opportu nlty  to  withdraw.  Ai 
he  was  nowhere  to  be  found »  a  mmor  prevailed  ii 
the  army,  that  Cinna  had  pot  the  youog  tota  to 
death;  upon  which,  numbers  who  hated  Cinna, 
and  could  no  longer  bear  with  his  crueltieB,  at- 
Ucked  his  quarters.  He  fled  (or  his  life;  sod  be- 
ing  overtaken  by  one  of  the  inferior  offioen,  who 
pursued  him  with  a  drawn  sword,  he  foil  opoo  his 
knees,  and  offered  him  his  ring,  which  wseof  sa 
small  value.    The  offiosr  anawered,  with  gnat 


ferocity,  - 1  am  not  come  to  aign  a  contract,  hot 

iwlesB  1 
then  killed  him  upon  the  i 


to  punish  an  impious  and   lawless  tyrant,"  aai 


Such  waa  the  end  of  Cinna;  after  whom  Corb^ 
a  tyrant  still  more  savage,  took  the  reins  of  govero* 
ment  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Sylla 
returned  to  Italy,  to  the  great  aatiafaetioa  of  noit 
of  the  Romans,  who.  In  their  present  aohappy 
circumstances,  Uiougbt  the  change  of  their  mas- 
ter no  small  advantaife.  To  auch  a  deapsiate  stala 
had  their  calamitiea  brought  them,  that  no  loa^ 
hoping  for  liberty,  they  aongbt  eaiy  the  no4 
tolerable  servitude. 

At  that  time  Pompey  was  in  the  Pieene,  whither 
he  had  retired,  partly  beoauae  he  had  hnda  then, 
but  more  on  aofcount  of  an  old  attachmeot  which 
the  citkts  in  that  district  had  to  hia  family.  As 
he  obaerved  that  the  best  and  moat  eoDiiderabh 
of  the  ciUaens  left  their  honsea,  and  tookfsfnf* 
in  Sylla*s  camp  as  in  a  port,  he  leaoived  to  do  ttaa 
aame.  At  tlie  same  time  he  thoofbt  it  did  not 
become  him  to  go  like  a  fugitive  wiM>  wanted  pr»> 
taction,  but  rather  in  a  respectoble  manner  at  the 
bead  of  an  army.  He  therefore  tried  what  leriet 
he  could  make  In  the  Pteene,t  aad  the  people 
readily  repaired  to  his  sUiidard;  rejectiaf  the  ep* 
plications  of  Carbo.  On  this  occaaion,  one  Vio" 
dins  happening  to  say,  **  Pompey  ie  just  come 
from  under  the  hands  of  the  (Mdsgogae,  and  w 
on  a  sudden  is  become  a  demagogue  saeog  fo"/ 
they  were  so  provoked,  that  they  fell  upon  him 
and  cut  him  in  ptecea. 

Thus  Pompey,  at  the  age  of  twenty-thiee,w«h- 
out  a  commission  from  any  superior  aathoritVi 
erected  himself  Into  a  general;  and  bavinf  pieced 
his  tribunal  in  the  most  public  part  of  the  grwj 
city  of  Auximum,  by  a  formal  decree  commaoded 
the  Ventidii,  two  brothers  who  oppoead  him  in 
behalf  of  Carbo,  to  depart  the  city.  HeefliW 
soldlera;  he  sppointed  tribunes,  csntnrioni,  uA 
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4her«A8eiiB»  aeeordfaig  to  tbe  MtaUbhed  onstom. 
He  did  the  Bame  io  ail  the  neighboriiig  cities;  for 
the  partisans  of  Carbo  reliied  and  gave. place  to 
him,  and  the  rest  were  glad  to  raage  tbemselvea 
under  his  bauiiers.  So  that  in  a  little  time  they 
raised  three  complete  legiomi,  and  furnished  him- 
■elf  with  provisions,  beasts  of  burden,  carriages; 
In  short,  witli  the  whole  apparatus  of  war. 

lu  this  form  he  moved  toward  Sylla,  not  by 
hasty  marches,  nor  as  if  he  wanted  to  couci^al 
himself;  for  he  stopped  by  the  way  to  harass  the 
enemy,  and  attempted  to  draw  off  from  Carbo  all 
the  parts  of  Italy  through  which  he  passed.  At 
last,  tliree  generals  of  the  opposite  party,  Carinna, 
Cceiius  and  Bratus,  came  a^nst  him  all  at  once, 
not  in  front,  or  in  one  body,  but  they  hemmed 
him  in  with  their  three  armies,  in  hopes  to  de- 
ndlih  him  entirely. 

Pompey,  far  from  being  terrified,  assembled  all 
his  forces,  and  charged  the  army  of  Brutus  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry.  The  Gaulish  horse  on  the 
enemy's  side  sustained  the  first  shock;  but  Pom- 
pey  attacked  the  foremost  of  them,  who  was  a 
man  of  prodigious  streugth,  aud  brought  him 
down  with  a  push  of  bis  spear.  The  rest  imme* 
disteiy  fled  and  threw  the  infantry  iuto  such  dis- 
oMer  tliat  Uie  whole  was  soon  put  to  flight.  This 
produced  so  great  a  quarrel  among  the  three  gene- 
rals, that  tliey  parted  and  took  separate  routes. 
In  oonaequeuce  of  which  the  cities,  concludiug 
thai  the  fears  of  the  enemy  had  made  tiiem  part, 
adopted  the  interest  of  Pompey. 

Not  long  after,  Scipio  the  consul  advanced  to 
engage  him.  But  before  the  infantry  were  near 
enough  to  discbarge  their  lances,  Scipio 's  soldiers 
taiuted  tliose  of  Pompey,  and  came  over  to  them. 
Scipio,  therefore,  was  forced  to  fly.  At  last  Carbo 
sent  a  large  body  of  cavalry  against  Pompey,  near 
the  river  Arsis.  He  gave  them  so  warm  a  recep- 
Uvu,  that  tiiey  were  soon  broken,  aud  in  the  par- 
rait  drove  them  upon  impracticable  ground;  so 
that  finding  it  impossible  to  escape,  they  surren- 
dered themselves  with  their  arms  and  horses. 

Sylla  had  not  yet  been  informed  of  these  trans- 
ictlons;  but  upon  the  first  news  of  Pompey *8 
being  engaged  with  so  many  adversaries,  and  such 
respflctable  generals,  he  dreaded  the  consequence, 
Md  marched  with  all  expedition  to  his  asristance. 
Pompey, having  intelligence  of  his  approach,  order- 
Mi  his  officers  to  see  that  the  troops  were  armed 
and  dnwn  up  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the 
handsomest  and  most  gallant  appearance  before 
the  commander-in-chief  For  he  expected  great 
honors  from  him,  and  he  obtained  greater.  Sylla 
no  sooner  saw  Pompey  advancinif  to  meet  him, 
with  an  army  in  excellent  condition,  both  as  to 
9^  and  size  of  the  men,  and  the  spirits  which 
raceess  had  griven  them,  than  he  alighted;  and 
upon  being  saluted  of  course  by  Pompey  as  im- 
pcrotor,  be  returned  his  salutation  with  the  same 
title:  though  no  one  imagined  that  he  would  have 
honond  a  young  man,  not  yet  admitted  iuto  the 
•eottte,  with  a  title  for  which  he  was  contending 
with  the  Scipioe  and  the  Marii.  The  rest  of  his 
bebsTior  was  as  respectable  as  that  in  the  first  in- 
tetvicw.  He  used  to  rise  up  aud  uncover  his  head, 
whenever  Pompey  came  to  him;  which  he  was 
nrely  observed  to  do  for  any  other,  though  he  had 
»  number  of  persons  of  distinction  about  him. 

Pompey  was  not  elated  with  these  honors.  On 
me  contmry,  when  Sylla  wanted  to  send  him  into 
vtttl,  where  Metellus  had  done  nothing  worthy 
w  the  forces  nnder  his  directions,  he  said,  "  It  was 
^^  light  to  take  the  command  from  a  man  who 
I'M  his  superior  both  in  age  and  character;  but 
IK  MeteUos  ahoaid  desin  Ikis  uiiaUuiDe  ia  the  ooB- 


duct  of  the  w«r»  it  wm  at  hii  Mnrlee.*'  McteHM 
accepted  the  proposal,  and  wrote  to  him  to  comet 
whereupon  he  entered  Ganl,  and  not  onl^  slgnalii- 
ed  his  own  valor  and  capacity,  but  excited  oaoe 
more  the  spirit  of  adventure  in  Metellus,  which 
was  almost  extinguished  with  age:  just  as  braes  in 
a  state  of  fusion  U  said  to  melt  a  cold  plate  sooner 
than  An  itself.  But  as  it  is  not  usual,  when  a 
champion  has  distinguished  himself  in  the  iistSi 
and  gained  tlie  prize  in  all  the  games,  to  record 
or  to  take  any  notice  of  tlie  performances  of  his 
younger  years;  so  tlie  actions  of  Pompey,  in  this 
period,  though  extraordinary  in  tliemselves,  yet 
being  eclipsed  by  the  numl>er  and  importance  of 
his  later  expeditions,  I  shall  forbear  to  mention, 
lest,  by  dwelling  upon  his  firet  essays,  I  should 
not  leave  myself  room  for  those  greater  and  more 
critical  events  which  mark  his  character  and  tur« 
of  mi|id. 

After  Syilla  had  made  himself  master  of  Italy, 
and  was  declared  dictator,  he^rewarded  his  princi- 
pal oflicen  with  riches  and  honora;  making  them 
liberal  grants  of  whatever  they  applied  for.  But 
he  was  moat  struck  with  the  excellent  qualities  of 
Pompey,  and  was  persuaded  that  he  owed  more  to 
his  services  tlian  those  of  any  other  man.  He 
tlierefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  take  him  into  bis 
alliance;  and,  as  his  wife  Metella  was  perfectly  of 
his  opinion,  they  penuaded  Pompey  to  divorce 
Antistia,  and  to  marry  Emilia,  the  daughter-in- 
law  of  Sylla,  whom  Metella  had  by  Scanrus, 
and  who  was  at  that  time  pregnant  by  another 
marriage. 

Nothing  could  be  more  tyrannical  than  this  new 
contract  It  was  suitable,  indeed,  to  the  times  of 
Sylla,  but  .It  ill  became  the  character  of  Pompey 
to  take  Emilia,  pregnant  as  she  was,  from  an- 
other, and  bring  her  into  his  house,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  repudiate  Antistia,  distressed  as  she 
must  be  for  a  father  whom  she  had  lately  lost,  ob  - 
account  of  this  cruel  husband.  For  Antistius  was 
killed  in  the  senate-house,  because  it  was  thought 
his  regard  for  Pompey  had  attached  him  to  the 
cause  of  Sylla.  And  her  mother,  upon  this  divorce 
laid  violent  hands  upon  herself.  This  was  an  ad- 
ditional scene  of  misery  in  that  tragical  marriage; 
as  was  also  the  fate  of  Emilia  In  Pom  pay's  house, 
who  died  there  in  childbed. 

Soon  after  this,  Sylla  received  an  account  that 
Perpenna  had  made  himself  master  of  Sicily,  where 
he  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  party  which  opposed 
the  reigning  powen.  Carbo  was  hovering  with 
a  fleet  about  that  island;  Domltius  had  entered 
Africa;  aud  many  other  persons  of  great  distiue- 
tioi\,  who  had  escaped  the  fury  of  the  proscriptions 
by  flight,  had  taken  refuge  there,  rompey  was 
sent  against  them  with  a  considerable  armament 
He  soon  forced  Perpenna  to  quit  tlie  island;  and 
having  recovered  the  cities,  which  had  been  much 
harassed  by  the  armies  that  were  there  before  hla^ 
he  behaved  to  them  all  with  great  humanity,  ex- 
cept the  Mamertines,  who  were  seated  in  Messina 
That  people  had  refused  to  appear  before  his  tri- 
bunal, and  to  acknowledge  his  jurisdiction,  alleg- 
ing that  they  stood  excused  by  an  ancient  privilege 
granted  to  them  by  the  Romans.  He  answered, 
"Will  you  never  have  done  with  citing  luws  and 
privileges  to  men  who  wear  swords?"  His  be- 
havior, too,  to  Carbo,  in  his  misfortunes,  appeared 
inhuman.  For,  if  it  was  necessary,  as,  perhaps, 
it  was,  to  put  him  to  death,  he  should  have  done  it 
immediately,  aud  tlien  it  would  bave  been  the 
work  of  him  that  gave  orders  for  it.  But,  instead 
of  tliat,  he  caused  a  Roman,  who  had  been  honoi^ 
ed  with  three  consulships,  to  be  bcought  in  ehalne 
before  his  tribunal,  where  he  sat  1&  ^dgaeut  mi 
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Mm,  to  the  Rfrel  of  all  the  ipeetatori,  and  order- 
ed blm  to  be  led  off  to  execution.  When  they^ 
were  carrying  him  off,  and  he  beheld  the  swora 
orawn,  he  was  so  much  disordered  at  It,  that 
he  was  forced  to  beg  a  moment's  respite,  and  a 
prlTate  place  for  Die  necessities  of  nature. 

Cains  Opplus,*  the  friend  of  Cesar,  writes,  that 
Pompey  likewise  treated  Quintus  Valerius  with 
hihumanity.^For,  knowing  him  to  bo  a  roan  of 
letters,  and  that  few  were  to  be  compared  to  him 
In  point  of  knowledge,  he  took  him  (he  says) 
aside,  and  after  lie  had  walked  with  him  until  lie 
had  satisfied  himself  upon  several  points  of  learn- 
ing, commanded  his  servants  to  take  him  to  the 
block.  But  we  must  be  very  cautious  how  we 
s;lve  credit  to  Oppiu^,  when  lie  speaks  of  the 
friends  and  enemies  of  Cesar.  Pompey,  indeed, 
was  nnder  the  necesAity  of  punishing  the  princi- 
pal enemies  of  Sy  I  la,  particularly  when  they  were 
taken  publicly.  But  others  he  sufft^red  to  escape, 
mud  even  assisted  some  in  getting  off. 

He  had  resolved  to  chastise  the  Himereans  for 
attempting  to  support  his  enemie;),  when  the  ora- 
tor Sthenuis  told  him,  "He  would  act  unjustly. 
If  he  passed  by  the  person  that  was  guilty,  and 
punished  the  Innocent.'*  Pompey  asked  him, 
**  Who  was  the  guilty  person?"  and  he  answeivd, 
■<  I  am  the  man.  I  persuaded  my  friends,  and 
compelled  my  enemies,  to  take  the  measures  they 
did."  Pompey,  deli(rhted  with  his  frank  confes- 
sion and  noble  spirit,  forgave  him  first,  and  after- 
ward all  the  people  of  Himera.  Being  informed 
that  his  soldiers  committed  great  disorders  In 
their  excursions,  he  sealed  up  their  swords,  and 
if  any  of  them  broke  the  seal,  ho  took  care  to 
have  them  punished. 

While  he  was  making  these  and  other  regulations 
In  Sicily,  ho  received  a  decree  of  the  senate;  and 
lettsrs  from  Sylla,  in  which  he  was  commanded 
to  cross  over  to  Africa  and  to  carry  on  the  war 
witli  the  utmost  vigor,  against  Domltlns,  who  had 
assembled  a  much  more  powerful  army  than  that 
which  Marias  carried  not  long  before  from  Africa 
to  Italy,  when  he  made  himself  master  of  Rome, 
and  of  a  fugitive  became  a  tyrant.  Pompey  soon 
fiuislied  his  prepamtions  for  this  expedition;  and 
leaving  the  command  in  Sicily  to  Memmlus,  his 
slster'0  husband,  he  set  sail  with  a  hundred  and 
twenty  armed  vessels,  and  eight  hundred  store- 
ships,  laden  with  provisions,  arms,  money,  and 
machines  of  war.  Part  of  his  fleet  landed  at 
Ulica,  and  part  at  Carthage:  immediately  after 
which,  seven  thouiiand  of  the  enemy  came  over 
to  him,  and  he  had  brought  with  him  six  legions 
complete. 

On  his  arrival,  he  met  with  a  whimsical  adven 
tare.  Some  of  his  soldiers,  it  seems,  found  a 
treasure,  and  shared  considerable  sums.  The 
thing  getting  air,  the  rest  of  the  troops  concluded 
that  the  place  was  full  of  money,  which  the  Car- 
thaginians liad  hid  there  in  some  time  of  pub! jo 
distress.  Pompey,  therefore,  could  make  no  use 
of  them  for  several  days,  as  Ihey  were  searchinff 
for  treasures;  and  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  walk 
about  and  amuse  himself  with  the  sight  of  so 
many  thousands  digging  and  turning  up  the 
ground.  At  last,  they  gave  up  the  point,  and 
bade  him  lead  them  wherever  he  pleased,  for  tlicy 
were  sufnclenlly  punished  for  liieir  folly. 

Domiiius  advanced  to  meet  him,  and  pat  his 
troops  in  order  of  battle.  There  happened  to  be 
a  channel  between  tiiem,  craggy  and  difficult  to 

*  Th«  ■ams  who  wrote  an  account  or  the  Spanish  war. 
He  was  alio  a  biographer;  bat  hit  workt  of  that  kind  ara 
hMl.  H«  wai  moan  enough  to  write  a  treatise,  to  ahow 
iut  Ccaario  wa«  not  tlie  aen  o(  Casar. 


pa».  In  the  morning  ft  began,  monoreT,  to  nil^ 
and  the  wind  blew  violently;  Insomach,  that  Do- 
mitius,  not  imagining  there  would  be  any  action 
tliat  day,  ordereo  his  army  to  retire.  But  Pompey 
looked  upon  this  as  his  opportunity,  and  he  passed 
the  defile  with  the  utmost  expedition.  The  ene- 
my stood  upon  their  defense,  but  it  was  in  a  dis- 
orderly and  tumultuous  manner,  and  the  resist- 
ance they  made  was  neither  general  nor  uniform 
Beside,  the  wind  and  rain  beat  In  their  facts 
The  storm  incommoded  the  Romans  too;  for  they 
could  not  well  distinguish  each  other.  Nay 
Pompey  himself  was  in  danger  of  being  killed  by 
a  soldier,  who  asked  him  tiie  word,  and  received 
not  a  speedy  answer. — At  length,  however,  hi 
routed  the  enemy  with  great  slaughter;  not  above 
three  thousand  of  them  escaping  out  of  twenty 
thousand.  The  soldiers  then  saluted  Pompey 
imperator,  but  he  said  he  would  not  accept  tbtt 
title  while  the  enemy's  camp  stood  uutoocbed; 
tiierefore.  If  they  chose  to  confer  such  an  honor 
upon  him,  they  must  first  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  intrenchments. 

At  that  instant  they  advanced  with  great  fury 
against  them.    Pompey  fought  wttliout  his  hel- 
met, for  fear  of  such  an  accident  as  he  had  joft 
escaped.     The  camp  was  taken,   and   DomiUos 
slain;  in  consequence  of  which  most  of  the  cities 
immediately  submitted,  and  the  rest  were  taken 
by  assault.    He  took  Jarbas,  one  of  the  confede- 
rates of  Domitius,  prisoner,  and    bestowed  his 
crown  on  Hiempsal.     Advancing  with  tlie  sams 
tide  of  fortune,  and  while  his   army  had  all  the 
spirits  inspired  by  success,  he   entered  Nnmliia, 
in  which  he  continued  his  march  for  several  days, 
and  subdued  all  that  came  in  his  way.     Thus  he 
revived  the  terror  of  the  Roman  name,  which  the 
barbarians   had    berun    to   disregard.    Nay,  he 
chose  not  to  leave  the  savage  beasts  id  (he  deserts 
without  giving  them  a  specimen  of  the  Romaa 
valor  and  success.  Accordingly  he  spent  a  few  days 
in  hunting  lions  and  elephants.     The  whole  time 
he  passed  In  Africu,  they  tell  us,  was  not  above 
forty  days;  in  which  he  defeated  the  enemy,  re- 
duced the  whole  country,  and  brought  (he  s/Taifi 
of  its  kings  under  proper  regulations,  thoagh  be 
was  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

Upon"  his  return  to  Utica,  he  received  leiten 
from  Sylla,  in  which  he  was  ordered  to  send  home 
the  rest  of  his  army,  and  to  wait  there  with  one 
legion  only  for  a  successor.  This  gave  him  s  great 
deal  of  uneasiness,  which  he  kept  to  himself,  bat 
the  army  expressed  their  indignation  aloud;  inso- 
much that  when  he  entreated  them  to  retara  (e 
Italy,  they  launched  out  Into  abusive  terms  againat 
Sylla,  and  declared  they  would  never  sbandoa 
Pompey,  or  sufifer  him  to  trust  a  tyrant  At  Rnt 
be  endeavored  to  pacify  Uiem  with  mild  represen- 
tations: and  when  he  found  those  had  no  efiecl, 
he  descended  from  the  tribunal,  and  retired  to  h'n 
tent  in  tears.  However,  they  went  and  took  him 
thence,  and  placed  him  again  upon  the  Iribunal, 
where  they  i»pent  great  part  of  tlie  day;  they  W" 
sisting  that  lie  should  stay  and  keep  the  cominaod, 
and  he  in  persuading  them  to  obey  Sylla's  orders, 
and  to  form  no  new  faction.  At  last,  seeing  uo 
end  of  tlieir  clamors  and  importunity,  he  assured 
them,  with  an  oath,  "That  he  would  kill  hiois^ifi 
if  they  attempted  to  force  him."  And  eveji  thit 
liardiy  brought  them  to  desist. 

The  first  news  that  Sylla  heard  of  was,  that 
Pompey  had  revolted;  upon  which  he  said  iohit 
friends,  "  Then  it  is  my  fate  to  have  lo  contend 
with  boys  in  my  old  age."  This  he  said,  becaass 
Marius,  who  was  very  young,  had  broujfbt'hiia 
into  so  mnch  trouble  and  danger.    Bat  when  ha 
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trve  ImromistiOB  of  the  aAdr,  and  ob- 
WBirrmd  that  all  the  people  flocked  ont  to  reeeWe 
liicii,  and  to  condQCt  him  home  with  marks  of 
p«at  re|rard,  ho  reeoWed  to  exceed  them  in  hii 
regards,  if  possible.  He,  tfierefore,  hastened  to 
m«et  him,  and  embiacing  him  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate manner,  aaluted  him  aloud  by  the  surname 
of  Maynus,  or  the  Oreat:  at  tlie  same  time  be 
ordered  all  about  him  to  give  him  the  same  appel- 
iftXion.  Others  say,  it  was  given  him  by  the 
irhole  army  in  Africa,  but  did  not  senemlly 
obtain  until  it  was  authorized  by  Sylia.  It  is  cer- 
tautt,  he  was  the  last  to  take  it  himself,  and  ho  did 
not  make  use  of  it  until  a  long  time  after,  when 
be  was  sent  into  Spain  with  tlie  diguity  of  pro- 
eoDsnl  against  Sertorius.  Then  he  begun  to  write 
himaelf  in  his  letters  and  in  all  his  edicts,  Pom- 
ptfftke  GmU:  for  tlie  world  was  accustomed  to 
tiae  name,  and  it  was  no  longer  iuvidions.  lu  this 
zespect  we  msy  justly  admire  the  wisdom  of  the 
ascient  Romans,  who  bestowed  on  their  great  men 
BDch  honorable  names  and  titles,  not  only  for 
military  achievements,  but  for  the  great  qualities 
and  arts  which  adorn  civil  life.  Thus  the  people 
gave  the  surname  of  JVorimtts  to  Valerius,*  for 
nconeiling  them  to  the  senate  after  a  violent  dis- 
sension, and  to  Fabius  Roll  us  for  expelling  some 
penoiia.  descended  of  enfrauchised  slaves,t  who 
had  been  admitted  into  the  senate  on  account  of 
their  opalent  fortunes. 

When  Pompey  arrived  at  Rome,  he  demanded 
a  triumph,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Sylla. 
The  latter  alleged,  "That  the  laws  did  not  allow 
that  honor  to  auy  person  Who  was  not  either  con- 
sal  or  pnBtor/*^  Hence  it  was  that  the  first 
Sctpio,  when  he  returned  victorious  from  greater 
wan  and  conflicts  with  do  Carthagiuiatis  in 
Spain,  did  not  demand  a  triumph;  for  he  waii 
neither  consul  nor  prstor.  He  added,  **  That  if 
Pompey,  who  was  yet  little  better  than  a  beard- 
leas  youth,  and  who  was  not  of  sge  to  be  admitted 
into  the  senate,  should  enter  the  city  in  triumph, 
it  wonid  bring  an  odium  both  upon  the  dictator's 
power,  and  ttioae  honors  of  his  friend."  These 
arguments  Sylla  insisted  on,  to  show  him  he 
would  not  allow  of  his  triumph,  and  that,  in  case 
be  persisted,  he  would  chasUse  his  obstinacy. 

rompey,  not  in  the  least  intimidated,  bade  him 
consider,  **  That  more  worsliiped  the  rising  than 
the  setting  sun;**  intimating  that  his  power  was 
increasing,  and  Sylla's  upon  the  decline.  Sylla 
did  not  well  hear  what  he  said,  but  perceiving  by 
the  looks  and  gestures  of  tlie  company  that  they 
were  struck  with  the  expression,  ne  asked  what 
it  was.  Wtieu  he  was  told  it  lie  admired  the 
spirit  of  Pompey,  and  cried,  *'Let  him  triumph! 
Let  him  triumph!" 

As  Pompey  perceived  a  strong  spirit  of  envy 
and  jealousy'on  this  occasion,  it  is  said,  that  to 
mortify  those  who  gave  into  It  the  more,  he  re- 
soived  to  have  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  ele* 
pbanls;  for  be  had  brought  a  number  from 
Africa,  which  he  had  taken  from  the* kings  of 
that  country.  But  finding  the  gate  too  narrow, 
he  gave  np  that  design,  and  contented  himself 
with  horses. 


*  This  wa«  Marco*  Valeritu,  Ui«  brother  of  Valerius  Pab* 
licola,  who  wai  dictator. 

t  It  Aa«  oothii  exp«llinf  the  deicendantiofanfranchised 
fiSTCi  the  fcnite,  nor  yet  nit  gloriODC  victories,  which  pro- 
cored  PabiDs  the  ■omame  of  Maximos;  bnt  hit  reducing 
the  popoiace  of  Rome  into  four  tribes,  who  before  were  dis- 
persed among  all  the  tribes,  and,  by  that  means,  bad  too 
anch  influence  in  elections  and  other  public  affairs.  These 
were  called  trilnuf  urbane.    Lit.  ix,  46. 

X  Lirr  (Lib.  zxzi.)  tells  us,  the  seoaie  refused  L.  Cor* 
aelias  4i«ntulus  a  triumph,  for  the  tame  reason,  tbongb 
UJdj  ihoBgfat  bis  achieTemeatt  worthy  of  thai  hoaor. 


His  Boldien,  not  having  obtained  all  they  ez« 
pected,  were  inclined  to  disturb  the  procession, 
but  he  took  no  pains  to  satisfy  them:  he  said, 
"  He  had  rather  give  up  his  triumph  than  submit 
to  flatter  them."  Whereupon  Servillus,  one  of 
the  most  considerable  men  in  Rome,  and  one  who 
had  been  most  vigorous  in  opposing  the  triumph, 
declared,  **He  now  found  rompey  really  <As 
Oreait  and  worthy  of  a  triumph." 

Inhere  is  no  doubt  that  he  might  then  have  been 
easily  admitted  a  senator,  if  he  had  de«lred  it;  bnt 
his  ambition  was  to  pursue  honor  In  a  more  un- 
common track.  It  would  have  been  nothing 
strange,  if  Pompey  had  been  a  senator  before  the 
age  fixed  for  it;  but  it  was  a  very  extraordinary 
iustauce  of  honor  to  lead  up  a  triumph  before  he 
was  a  senator.  And  It  contributed  not  a  little  to 
gain  him  the  affections  of  the  multitude;  the  peo« 
pie  wers  delighted  to  see  him,  after  his  triumph, 
class  with  the  equestrian  order. 

Sylla  was  not  without  uneasiness  at  finding  him 
advance  so  fast  in  reputation  and  power;  yet  he 
could  not  think  of  preventing  it,  until,  with  a 
high  hand,  and  entirely  against  his  will,  Pompey 
raised  Lepidus*  to  the  consulship,  by  assisting 
him  with  all  his  interest  in  the  election.  Then 
Sylla,  seeing  him  conducted  home  by  the  people, 
through  the  forums  thus  addressed  him:  **  I  see, 
young  man,  you  are  proud  of  your  victory.  And 
undoubtedly  it  was  a  great  and  extraordinary 
thing,  by  your  management  of  the  people,  to  ol^ 
tain  for  Lepidus,  the  worst  man  in  Home,  the 
return  before  Catnlus,  one  of  the  worthiest  and 
the  best.  But  awake,  I  charge  you,  and  be  upon 
your  guard.  For  you  have  now  made  your  ad- 
versaries stronger  than  yourself." 

Th6  displeasure  Sylla  entertained  in  his  heart 
against  Pompey,  appeared  most  plainly  by  his  will. 
He  left  considerable  legacies  to  his  friends,  and 
appointed  them  guardians  to  his  sou,  but  he  never 
once  mentionea  Poropf y.  The  latter,  notwith- 
standing, bore  this  with  great  temper  and  modera- 
tion; and  when  Lepidus  and  others  opposed  hia 
being  buried  in  the  Campu9  Martiut,  and  his  hav- 
ing the  honors  of  a  public  funeral,  he  interposed, 
and  by  his  presence  not  only  secured,  but  did 
honor  to  the  procession. 

Sylla*s  predictions  were  verified  soon  after  his 
death.  Lepidus  wanted  to  usurp  the  authority 
of  a  dictator;  and  his  proceedings  were  not  indi- 
rect, or  vailed  with  specious  pretenses.  He  im- 
mediately took  up  arms,  and  assembled  the  disaf- 
fected remains  of  the  factions  which  Sylla  could 
not  entirely  suppress.  As  for  his  colleague  Catu- 
lus,  the  nucorrupted  part  of  the  senate  and  peoplo 
were  attached  to  him,  and  in  point  of  prudence 
and  justice,  there  was  not  a  man  in  Rome  who 
had  a  greater  character;  but  he  was  more  able  to 
direct  the  civil  government  than  the  operations 
of  war.  This  crisis,  therefore,  called  for  Pompey, 
and  he  did  not  deliberate  which  side  he  should 
take.  He  joined  the  honest  party,  and  was  de- 
clared general  against  Lepidus,  who  by  this  time 
had  reduced  great  part  of  Italy,  and  was  master 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  wliere  Brutus  acted  for  him 
with  a  considerable  force. 

When  Pompey  took  the  field,  he  easily  made 
his  way  in  other  parts,  but  he  lay  a  long  time  be- 
fore Mutina,  which  was  defended  by  Brutus. 
Meanwhile,  Lepidus  advanced  by  hasty  marches 
to  Rome,  and  sitting  down  before  it,  demanded  a 
second  consulship.  The  inhabitants  were  grestly 
alarmed  at  his  numbers;  but  tlieir  fears  were  dis- 


•  Marcui  ^milini  Lepidat,  who,  by  Pompej't  ioUrait, 
was  declared  ooatnl  with  CI.  LaUtius  Catalat,  ia  lbs  jssi 
ofBoaiaCTS. 
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ripAted  by  a  Mer  f^m  Pompey,  tn  whleh  ba  ai- 
tnred  them  h«  had  tormiiwted  tho  war  withoat 
striking  a  blow.  For  Brutua,  whether  he  betmyed 
hU  army,  or  they  betrayed  him,  aarrendered  hiro- 
aeif  to  Pompey ;  and  haviug  a  party  of  horae  giveo 
him  aa  an  eacort,  retired  to  a  little  town  apon  the 
Po.  Pompey,  however,  nent  Geminiua  the  next 
day  to  dispatch  him;  which  brought  no  email 
ataiu  upon  Ills  chamcter.  Immeuiitteiy  after  Bra- 
tua  came  over  to  him,  he  had  informed  the  senate 
by  letter,  it  was  a  meaaure  that  general  had  volan- 
tMrily  adopted,  and  yet  on  the  morrow  he  pat  him 
tu  death,  and  wrote  other  letters,  containing  heavy 
chargea  againat  him.  This  was  the  father  of  that 
Brutus,  who,  togetlier  with  Caasiua,  slew  Cesar. 
But  tlie  son  did  not  resemble  the  father,  either  in 
war  or  in  his  death,  as  appears  from  the  life  we 
have  given  of  him.  Lepidua,  being  soon  driven 
out  of  Italy,  fled  Into  Sardinia,  where  he  died  of 
grief,  not  in  conaequence  of  the  ruin  of  his  affairs, 
but  of  meeting  with  a  billet  (as  we  are  told)  by 
which  lie  discovered  tliat  his  wife  liad  diahonored 
htobed. 

At  that  time,  Sertorius,  an  officer  very  different 
from  Lepidus,  was  in  possession  of  Spain,  and  not 
a  little  formidable  to  Rome  Itsf'lf ;  all  the  remains 
of  the  civil  wari  being  collected  In  him,  just  as  in 
a  dangerous  disease,  sill  the  vicious  humors  flew 
to  a  distempered  part  He  had  already  defeated 
aeveral  generals  of  less  distinction,  and  he  was 
then  engaged  with  Metellus  Pius,  a  man  of  great 
eharacterJn  general,  and  particularly  in  war;  but 
age  seemed  to  have  abated  tliat  vigor  which  iaoe- 
cesaary  for  seizing  and  making  the  best  advantage 
of  critical  occasions.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  ardor  and  expedition  with  wbicti 
Sertorius  snatched  those  opportunities  from  him. 
He  came  on  lu  the  most  daring  manner,  and  more 
like  a  captain  of  a  banditti  than  a  commander  of 
regular  forces;  annoying  with  ambuscades,  and 
other  unforeseen  alarma,  a  champion  who  pro- 
ceeded by  the  common  rales,  and  whose  skill  lay 
In  the  management  of  heavy-armed  forcea. 

At  this  juncture,  Pompey,  having  an  army 
withoat  employment,  endeavored  to  prevail  with 
the  senate  to  aeod  him  to  the  assistance  of  Metel- 
Iqs.  Meantime,  Catulas  ordered  him  to  disband 
his  forces;  but  be  found  various  pretenses  for  re- 
maining in  arms  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome, 
until  at  last,  upon  the  motion  of  Lucius  Philip- 
pus,  he  obtained  the  command  he  wanted.  On 
tills  occasion,  we  are  told,  one  of  the  senators, 
somewhat  surprised  at  the  motion,  asked  him  who 
made  it,  whether  his  meaning  was  to  send  oat 
Pompey  [  pro  eontuU]  as  the  re»reseutative  of  a 
consul  7  *■  No,"  answered  he,  *■  but  [  pro  eonBuli- 
bw]  as  the  representative  of  both  consuls;  **  inti- 
mating  by  Uiis  the  incapacity  of  the  consuls  of 
tliat  year. 

When  Pompey  arrived  in  Spain,  new  hopes 
were  excited,  as  is  usual  upon  the  app§arance  of 
a  new  general  of  reputation;  and  such  of  tlie 
Spanish  nation  as  were  not  very  firmly  attached 
to  Sertorius,  l>egan  to  change  their  opinions,  and 
to  go  over  to  the  Romans.  Sertorius  then  ex- 
pressed himself  In  a  very  insolent  and  contempt- 
uous manner  with  respect  to  Pompey;  he  said, 
<*He  ahould  want  no  other  weapons  tiian  a  rod 
and  ferula  to  chastise  the  boy  with,  were  it  not 
that  he  feared  tlie  old  woman;"  meaning  Metel- 
lus. But,  in  fact,  it  was  Pompey  he  was  afraid 
of,  and  on  his  account  he  carried  on  Ms  operations 
with  much  greater  caution.  For  Metellus  gave 
into  a  course  of  luxury  and  pleasure,  which  no 
one  could  have  expected,  and  changed  the  simpli- 
tity  of  a  soldier's  life  for  a  life  of  pomp  and  pa- 


nda.  Hence  Pompflj  gained 


h«iMr%ii 


intereat;  for  he  ealti'valad  pUlnaaao  and  Sngt^ 
more  than  ever,  though  he  had  not,  in  that  r^ 
speet,  much  to  correct  in  hlmaalfy  beiiig  natw  Uj 
sober  aod  regular  in  his  daalraa. 

The  war  appeared  in  many  forma;  bat  nothing 
touched  Pompey  so  nearly  as  the  loaa  of  Lau  on, 
which  Sertorius  took  before  his  eyes  Ponvpey 
thought  he  had  blocked  ap  the  enemy,  and  spoke 
of  it  in  high  terms,  when  saddenly  be  found  him- 
self surrounded,  and  being  afraid  to  move,  bad 
the  mortification  to  see  the  city  laid  in  as^ «  la 
his  presence.  However,  in  an  engagement  near 
Valencia,  he  defeated  Herenniaa  and  Perpenaa, 
officers  of  considerable  rank,  who  had  taken  put 
with  Sertorius,  aod  acted  aa  his  Ifeatenants,  and 
killed  above  ten  thousand  of  their  men. 

Elated  with  this  advantage,  he  hastened  to  at- 
tack Sertorius,  that  Metellus  might  have  no  fhars 
in  the  victory.    He  found  him  near  the  river  Sa- 
ero,  and  they  engaged  near  the  close  of  day.  Both 
were  afraid  Metellus  should  come  up;  Pompey 
wanting  to  fight  alone,  and  Sertorius  to  have  bot 
one  general  to  fight  with.    The  iaane  of  the  iMUie 
was  doubtful;  one  wing  in  each  army  being  victo- 
rioua.    Bnt  of  the  two  generals  Sertorius  gsined 
the  greatest  honor,  for  he  routed  the  bsttaiioot 
that  opposed  him.     As  for  Pompey,  be  wss  at- 
tacked on  horseback  by  one  of  the  enemy's  iafan- 
try,  a  man  of  uncommon  also.     While  they  irefe 
cloeely  engaged  with  tlieir  sworda,  the  strokes  hap- 
pened to  light  on  each  other'a  hand,  but  with  dif* 
tierent  success;   Pompey  received   only  a  siight 
woaud,and  he  lopped  off  the  other's  hand.  Nam- 
bera  then  fell  upon  Pompey,  for  his  troops  in  that 
quarter  were  already  broken;  but  he  escaped  he- 
yond  all  expectation,  by  quitting  his  horae,  with 
gold  trappings  and  other  Suable  furnitnre,  to  the 
barbarians,  who  quarreled   and  came  to  hlovs 
about  dividing  the  apoil. 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  both  drew  op 
again,  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to  the  victory, 
to  which  both  laid  claim.  Bot,  apon  Metellot 
coming  op,  Sertorius  retired,  and  his  annydie- 
peraed.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  hif 
forcea  to  disperse  in  that  manner,  and  aflerwaid 
to  knit  again;  so  that  Sertorioa  was  often  aeen 
wandering  alone,  and  as  often  advancing  agais  at 
the  head  of  a  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
like  a  torrent  awelled  with  sudden  rains. 

After  the  battle,  Pompey  went  to  wait  on  M»- 
tellua;  and  upon  approaching  him,  he  ordered  his 
lietors  to  lower  the  faseea,  by  way  of  compliment 
to  Metellus,  as  his  superior.  But  Metellos  woold 
not  suffer  It:  and,  indeed,  in  all  respecta  he  be- 
haved to  Pompey  with  great  politeness,  takinf 
nothing  upon  him  on  account  of  his  consular  dig- 
nity, or  his  being  the  older  man,  except  to  gin 
the  word,  when  they  encamped  together.  Aod 
very  often  they  had  separate  camps;  for  the  en- 
emv,  by  hia  artful  and  various  B^^MdrM,  by 
making  his  appearance  at  difierert  {Maoeaalmoatal 
the  same  insUnt,  and  by  drawing  them  from  one 
action  to  another,  obliged  them  to  divide.  He  col 
off  their  provisions,  he  laid  waste  their  coantry, 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  sea;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was,  that  they  were  both  forced 
to  quit  their  own  provinces,  an^i  go  into  those  of 
othera  for  supplies. 

Pompey,  having  exhauatad  most  of  hiaownfor- 
tune  in  support  of  the  war,  applied  to  the  senate 
for  money  to  pay  the  troops,  declaring  he  would 
return  with  hia  army  to  Italy,  if  they  did  not  eend 
it  to  him.  Lucullus,  who  was  then  consul,  thoogb 
he  waa  upon  111  terms  with  Pompey,  took  caroto 
farnlsh  him  with  the  money  as  soon  as  fO^«^{ 
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_  >  1m  wsBtad  to  be  enployfld  himaeir  in  the 
Ittitluidalie  war,  end  he  wee  efnid  to  give  Pompey 
tt  pietezt  to  leave  Sertorius,and  to  lolicii  the  com- 
mand  against  Mithridatee,  which  waa  a  more  hon- 
orable, and  yet  appeared  a  lec6*difficult  oommie- 


Meantime,  Sertoriua  waa  aesaninated  by  hie 
own  officen;*  and  Perpenna,  who  waa  at  the 
l»ead  of  the  couspiraton,  undertook  to  anpply  his 
piece.  He  had,  indeed,  the  same  troope,  the  aame 
macazinee  and  eopplies,  but  he  had  not  the  aame 
understanding  to  make  a  proper  uae  of  them. 
Pompey  immediately  took  the  field,  aad  having 
aatrlligence  that  Perpenna  waa  greatly  embar- 
lasaed  as  to  ttie  measures  tie  ahould  take,  lie  threw 
out  ten  cohorts  as  a  bait  for  him,  with  orders  to 
spread  theoisetves  over  the  plain.  When  he  found 
it  took,  and  that  Perpenna  was  busied  in  the  pur- 
suit of  tliat  handful  of  men,  he  suddenly  made 
his  a^pettraoce  with  the  main  body,  attacked  the 
enemy,  and  routed  them  entirely.  Most  of^  the 
officers  fell  in  the  battle;  Perpenna  himself  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  rompey,  who  com- 
manded him  to  be  put  to  death.  Nevertheless, 
Pompey  is  not  to  be  accused  of  ingratitude,  nor 
an  we  to  suppose  him  (as  some  will  have  it)  for- 
getful of  the  services  he  had  received  from  that 
officer  in  Sicily.  On  the  contrary,  he  acted  with 
a  wisdom  and  dignity  of  mind  that  proved  very 
salutary  to  the  public^  Perpenna  having  got  the 
papers  of  Sertorius  into  his  hands,  showed  letters 
by  which  some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
Rome,  who  were  desirous  to  raise  new  commo- 
tions, and  overturn  the  establishment,  bad  invited 
Sertorius  into  Italy.  But  Pompey  fearing  those 
letters  might  excite  ffreater  wars  than  that  he  was 
tiien  finishing,  put  Perpenna  to  death,  and  burned 
the  papers  without  reading  them.  He  stayed  just 
long  euoagh  iu  Spain  to  compose  the  troubles,  and 
to  remove  such  uneasiness  as  might  tend  to  break 
the  peace;  after  which  he  marched  back  to  Italy, 
where  he  arrived,  as  fortune  would  have  it,  when 
tiie  Servile  war  was  at  the  bight 

Crassna,  who  had  the  command  in  that  war, 
apon  the  arrival  of  Pompey,  who,  he  feared,  might 
•natch  the  laurels  out  of  his  hand,  resolved  to 
some  to  bottle,  however  haxardoos  it  might  prove. 
He  snoeeeded  and  killed  twelve  thousand  three 
hundred  of  the  enemy.  Yet  fortune,  in  some 
sort,  interweaved  this  with  the  honors  of  Pompey; 
for  be  killed  five  thousand  of  the  slaves,  whom  he 
Cell  in  with  as  they  fled  after  the  battle.  Imme- 
diately upon  this,  to  be  beforehand  wilh  Crassus, 
be  wrote  to  the  senate,  **  That  Crassus  had  beaten 
the  gladiators  iu  a  pitched  battle,  but  that  it  was 
ie  who  hail  cut  up  the  war  by  the  roots."  The 
Romans  took  pleasure  In  speaking  of  this,  one 
among  another,  on  account  of  their  regard  for 
Pompey;  which  was  such,  that  no  part  of  the 
success  in  Spain,  against  Sertorius,  was  ascribed 
by  a  man  of  them,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  to  any 
but  Pompey. 

Yet  tliese  houors  and  this  high  veneration  for 
the  man,  were  mixed  wilh  some  fears  and  jealousies 
that  he  would  not  disband  his  army,  but,  treading 
in  'he  steps  of  Sylla,  raise  himself  by  the  sword 
to  sovereign  power,  and  maintain  himself  in  it,  as 
Sylla  had  doncf    Hence,  the  unmber  of  those 


*  It  was  three  jean  after  ths  eonsalate  of  Laoallaa,  that 
8«itoriiu     wat  assassinated. 

t  Cicero,  in  his  epistles  to  Atticns,  sars,  Pompey  made 
bat  Utile  secret  of  this  vn^astifiable  ambition.  The  paa- 
safes  are  romarkable.  Mtrtrndrnm  nim  «a  modHtm  Osmim 
UMUr  BjfU^mi  regni  HmUititdinsm  amem^ioit:  Ei/dK  TOt 


that  went  oot  of  fear  to  meet  Un,  and  oongntii* 
late  him  on  his  return,  was  equal  to  that  of  those 
who  went  out  of  love.  But  when  he  had  removed 
this  suspicion,  by  declaring  that  he  would  dismiss 
his  troops  immediately  after  the  triumph,  there  re- 
mained only  one  more  subject  for  envious  tongues; 
which  was,  that  he  paid  more  attention  to  the 
commons  thau  to  the  senate;  and  whereas  Sylla 
had  destroyed  the  authority  of  the  tribunes,  lie  was 
determined  to  re-establish  it,  in  order  to  gain  the 
affections  of  the  people.  This  was  true:  for  there 
never  was  anything  tliey  had  so  much  set  tlieir 
hearts  upon,  or  longed  ior  so  extravagantly,  as  to 
see  the  tribunitial  power  put  into  their  hands  affain. 
So  that  Pompey  looked  upon  it  as  a  peculiar  hap- 
piness, that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  bring  tliat 
affair  about;  knowing,  that  if  any  one  shoald  be 
before-haud  with  him  in  this  design,  he  should 
never  find  any  means  of  making  so  agreeable  a 
return  for  the  kind  regards  of  the  people. 

A  second  triumph  was  decreed  him,*  together 
with  the  consulship.  But  these  were  not  con- 
sidered as  the  most  extraordinary  instances  of  his 
power.  The  strongest  proof  of  his  greatness  was, 
that  Crassus,  the  ncbest,  the  most  eloquent,  and 
most  powerful  man  in  the  administration,  who 
used  to  look  down  upon  Pompey  and  all  the  world, 
did  not  venture  to  solicit  the  consulship  wi'Jiout 
first  asking  Pompey 's  leave.  Pompey,  who  had 
long  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  lay  an  obliga- 
tion upou  him,  received  the  application  with  plea- 
sure, and  made  great  interest  with  the  people  in 
his  behalf;  declaring  he  should  take  their  giving 
him  Crassus  for  a  colleague  as  kindly  as  tiieir 
favor  to  himself. 

Yet  wheu  they  were  elected  consuls,  they  di^ 
agreed  in  everything,  and  were  embroiled  in  all 
their  measures.  Crassus  had  most  interest  with 
the  senate,  and  Pompey  with  the  people.  For  he 
had  restored  them  the  tribunitial  power,  and  had 
auffered  a  law  to  bo  made,  that  judges  should  acala 
be  appointed  out  of  the  equestrian  order.t  How- 
OFer,  the  most  agreeable  spectacle  of  all  to  the 
people  waa  Pompey  himself,  when  he  went  to 
claim  his  exemption  from  serving  in  the  wars.  It 
was  the  custom  for  a  Roman  knight,  when  he  had 
served  the  time  ordered  by  law,  to  lead  his  horse 
into  the  forum,  before  the  two  magistrates  called 
censors;  aud  after  having  given  an  account  of  the 
generals  aud  other  officers  under  whom  he  had 
made  his  campaigns,  and  of  his  own  actions  In 
them,  to  demand  his  discharge.  On  these  occa- 
sions they  received  proper  marks  of  honor  or  dis- 
grace, according  to  their  behavior. 

Gellius  and  Lentulus  were  then  censors,  and 
had  taken  their  seats  in  a  manner  that  became 
their  dignity,  to  review  the  whole  equestrian 
order,  when  Pompey  was  seen  at  a  distance  with 
all  the  badges  of  his  office,  as  consul,  leading  his 
horse  by  the  bridle.  As  soon  as  he  was  near  euough 
to  be  observed  by  the  censors,  he  ordered  his^tors 


•<Oar  friaad  Pompoy  is  weaderfiiUy  desiraos  of  obtaiaiag  ■ 
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Cower  like  that  of  Sylla;  I  tell  yon  no  more  than  what  t 
now,  for  be  makes  no  secret  of  it.**  And  asain,  JRTs  1 
tMTpt  Cwimt  natter  kUnmo  aaltf  •otHwtUt  ita  SgUa  tuUt 
amimMM  ^JTUt  «t  vr*scriviwrU,  ibid.  ap.  10.  »  Pompey  baa 
been  fonning  this  infamous  design  for  these  two^ean  past; 
so  srj'on<!ly  is  he  bent  npon  imitating  Sylla,  end  proscribiaf 
like  him."  Hence  we  see  how  happy  i(  was  for  Rome, 
that  in  the  oirii  wars,  Casar,  aad  aot  t'ompay,  prored  the 
oonqoeror. 

*  He  triomphed  toward  the  end  of  the  year  of  Rome  688, 
and  at  the  same  time  was  declared  consal  for  the  year  an- 
sa Ing.  This  was  a  peenliar  honor,  to  gala  the  consnlato 
withoat  first  bearinir  the  enbordiaata  ofilcM;  bnt  his  two 
Uiamphs,  aad  bis  great  sanrieat,  excasad  that  deriatioa 
from  the  common  rules. 

t  L.  Anrelius  Cotta  carried  that  point  wh«a  he  was  piw- 
tor;  aad  Plotareh  says  agaia.  beeaasa  Galas  Oraoehat  bad 
ooavayad  that  privilags  to  the  JuOg^U  fifty  y« 
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to  make  u  opanfnir,  and  advanoed,  with  hia  hone 
In  hand,  to  the  foot  of  the  tribunal.  Tlie  people 
were  etnick  with  admhvtion,  and  a  profound 
alienee  took  place;  at  the  tame  time  a  joy*  mingled 
with  reverence,  waaTlslble  in  the  countenances  of 
the  censors.  The  senior  censor  then  addressed 
him  as  follows:  "Pompey,  the  Great,  I  demand 
of  yon,  whether  yoa  hsTe  served  all  thecampaigDs 
required  by  law?*'  He  answered,  with  a  loud 
voice,  "I  have  served  them  all;  and  all  under 
myself,  as  general.'*  The  people  were  so  charm- 
ed with  this  answer,  that  there  was  no  end  of  their 
acclamations.  At  last,  the  censors  rose  up,  and 
conducted  Pompey  to  his  house,  to  indulge  the 
multitude,  who  followed  him  with  the  loudest 
plaudits. 

When  the  end  of  the  consulship  approached, 
and  his  difference  with  Crassus  was  increasing 
daily,  Cains  Aurelius,*  a  man  who  was  of  the 
equestrian  order,  but  had  never  intermeddled  with 
atate  affairs,  one  day,  when  the  people  were  met 
In  full  assembly,  ascended  the  roUra,  and  said, 
*<  Jupiter  had  ap}>eaTed  to  him  iu  a  dream,  and 
commanded  him  to  acquaint  the  consuls,  that  they 
must  take  care  to  be  reconciled  before  they  laid 
down  their  office."  Pompey  stood  still  and  held 
his  peace;  but  Crassus  went  and  gave  him  his 
band,  and  saluted  him  in  a  friendly  manner.  At 
the  same  time  he  addressed  the  people  as  follows: 
**!  think,  my  fellow-citizens,  there  is  nothing  dis- 
honorable or  mean  in  making  the  first  advances 
to  Pompey,  whom  you  scrupled  not  to  dignify 
with  the  name  of  tke  Oreat,  when  he  was  yet  but 
a  beardless  youth,  and  for  whom  you  voted  two 
triumphs  iMfore  he  was  a  senator."  Thus  re- 
conciled, tliey  laid  down  the  consulship. 

Crassus  continued  his  former  manner  of  life, 
bat  Pompey  now  seldom  chose  to  plead  the  causes 
of  those,  that  applied  to  him,  and  by  degrees  he 
left  the  oar.  ludeed,  he  seldom  appeared  in  pub- 
lic, and  when  he  did,  it  was  always  with  a  great 
train  of  friends  and  attendants;  so  that  it  was  not 
easv  either  to  speak  to  him  or  see  him,  but  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowd.  He  took  pleasure  in  having  a 
number  of  retaiuers  about  liim,  because  he  Uiouffht 
It  gave  him  an  air  of  greatness  and  majesty,  andhe 
was  persuaded  that  dignity  should  be  kept  from  be- 
ing soiled  by  the  familiarity,  and  indeed  by  the  very 
touch  of  the  many.  For  thoto  who  are  raised  to 
greatness  by  arms,  and  know  not  how  to  descend 
again  to  the  equality  required  In  a  republic,  are 
very  liable  to  fall  into  contempt  when  they  re- 
■ome  the  rolM  of  peace.  The  soldier  is  desirous 
to  preserve  the  rank  in  the /orttm  which  he  had  in 
the  field;  and  he  who  cannot  distinguish  himself 
In  the  field,  thinks  it  intolerable  to  give  place  in 
the  administratiou  too.  When,  therefore,  the 
latter  has  got  the  man  who  shone  in  camps  and 
triumphs  into  the  assemblies  at  home,  and  finds 
him  attempting  to  maintain  the  same  pre-eminence 
there,  of  course  he  endeavors  to  humble  him; 
whereas,  if  llie  warrior  pretends  not  to  take  tlie 
lead  in  domestic  councils,  he  is  readily  allowed 
the  palm  of  military  glory.  This  soon  appeared 
from  the  subsequeut  events. 

The  pbwer  of  the  pirates  had  Its  foundation  in 
Cillcid.  Their  progress  was  the  more  dangerous, 
because  at  first  it  was  little  taken  notice  of.  In 
the  Mithridatic  war  they  assumed  new  confidence 
and  courage,  on  account  of  some  services  they  had 
rendered  the  king.  After  this,  the  Romans  being 
engaged  In  civifwars  at  the  very  gates  of  their 
capital,  the  sea  was  left  unguarded,  and  the  pirates 
by  degrees  attempted  higher  things;  they  not  only 
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attacked  ahlpe,  but  fafanda  and  nwlliiM  t0WM 
Many  distinguished  for  their  wealth,  their  birth, 
and  their  capacity,  embarked  with  them,  and  as- 
sisted in  their  depredations,  a«  if  tlieir  employroent 
had  been  worthy  the  ambition  of  men  of  horor. 
They  liad  In  various  placea  araenala,  ports,  and 
watch- towen,  all  strongly  fortified.  Their  fleets 
were  not  only  extremely  well  manned,  supplied 
with  skillful  pilots,  and  fitted  for  their  basiDeM  by 
their  lightness  and  celerity;  bat  there  waa  a  parade 
of  vanity  about  them  more  mortifying  than  their 
streucrth,  in  gilded  sterns,  purple  canopies,  and 
plated  oars;  as  if  thev  took  a  pride  and  triumphed 
In  their  villany.  Music  resounded  and  drunkea 
revels  were  exhibited  on  every  coast.  Here  gene* 
rals  were  made  prisoners;  there  the  cities  the 
pirates  had  taken  were  paying  their  ransom;  all 
to  the  great  disgrace  of 'the  Roman  power.  Hie 
number  of  their  galleys  amounted  to  a  thousand, 
and  the  cities  they  were  maaters  of  to  foor  hundred. 

Temples,  which  had  stood  InTiolably  sacred 
until  that  time,  they  plundered.  They  mined  the 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Clares,  that,  wliere  he  wss 
worshiped,  under  the  titie  of  DidyrasBO^*  (hat 
of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,  that  of  Ceres  f  at 
Hermione,  that  of  .£ocalapius  at  Epldauros,  those 
of  Neptune  in  the  Isthmus,  at  Tssnanis  and  iu 
Calauria,  those  of  Apollo  at  Actlum  and  in  tha 
ble  of  Leucas,  those  of  Juno  at  Samoa,  Argos, 
and  the  promontory  of  Laclninm4 

They  likewise  ofiered  strange  sacrifices;  thosa 
of  Olympus  I  mean,^  and  they  celebrated  certsia 
secret  mysteries,  among  whicli  thoee  of  Mitiiia 
continue  to  this  day,||  being  originally  institoted 
by  them.  They  not  only  insult^  tlie  Romans  at 
sea,  but  infested  the  great  roads,  and  ploadeied 
the  villns  near  the  coast:  they  carried  off  Seztiliai 
and  Bellinus,  two  pnetors,  in  their  purple  robes, 
witii  all  their  servants  and  lUtort,  They  seiasd 
the  daughter  of  Antony,  a  man  who  had  beea 
honored  with  a  triumph,  as  she  waa  going  to  her 
country  house,  and  he  waa  forced  to  pay  a  laiga 
ransom  for  her. 

But  the  most  contemptuous  cirenmstance  of 
all  was,  that  when  they  had  taken  a  prisoner,  sad 
he  cried  out  that  he  was  a  Roman,  and  told  them 
his  name,  they  pretended  to  be  struck  with  terror, 
smote  their  thighs,  and  fell  upon  their  knees  la 
ask  him  pardon.  The  poor  man,  oeeiog  then 
thus  humble  themselves  before  him,  thoogfat 
them  in  earneet,  and  said  he  would  forgive  them; 
for  some  were  so  officious  aa  to  put  on  his  shoes, 
and  others  to  help  him  on  with  his  gowo,  tfast 
his  quality  might  no  more  be  mistaken.  Wbea 
they  had  carried  on  this  farce,  and  enjoyed  it  far 
some  time,  they  let  a  ladder  down  into  the  sM, 
and  bade  him  go  in  peace;  and  if  he  refused  ts  do 
it,  they  pushed  him  off  the  deck,  and  drowned  hisk 

Their  power  extended  over  the  whole  Tuscan 
sea,  so  that  the  Romans  found  their  trade  saa 
navigation  entirely  cut  off.    The  consequence  of 


*  80  called  from  Didym*,  In  the  territories  of  Mil*tat. 

t  PaasaniM  (i*  LaemU),  telU  u«  the  Laced«iDOiii««« 
worship  Ceres  under  the  name  of  Cktbonia^  and  (tti  C^ris* 
tkitw.)  he  gives  as  the  reason  of  her  having  thai  asiot. 
•<  The  Affivet  sav,  that  Chtbonia,  the  d»«ybt«rorC«wntu 
having  heen  saved  oat  of  a  oonfiafration  bj  Ceres,  sm  em^ 
veyed  to  Hermione,  bailt  a  temple  to  that  foddessi  «<>* 
was  worshiped  there  under  the  name  of  Cbtboaia." 

t  The  printed  text  gives  as  the  erroneoas  leading  ^J^ 
eoHinm,  but  two  manuscript*  give  as  Lmcinimm.  Urj  <^' 
mentions  Juno  Laeinia. 


near  1 


%  Not  on  mount  Olympus,  but  in  the  oitjr  of  Olynp^i, 
'  Pbaselis  in  Pamphylia,  which  was  one  of  the  rtcspu> 
cies  of  the  pirates.  What  sort  of  sacrifices  they  «<*«  ^ 
offer  there  is  not  known.  ^ 

n  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Persians  worsWpw'*"" 
under  the  name  of  Mithiss,  or  Mithra;  bat  the  sos  ia  «*^ 
shi|iod  ift  ihalooaatzy. 
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applied, 

EBfi  they  h«d  r^mmo  a  to  apprehend  a  fami  ne.  This, 
at  last,  pot  them  npoo  teDdinf  Pompey  to  clear 
the  aea  of  ptratas.  Gabinioa,  oue  of  Pompey'a 
intimate  friends,  proposed  the  decree,*  which 
created  him  not  adiniraJ,  but  monarch,  and  invest- 
ed him  with  absolute  power.  The  decree  ^ve 
him  the  empire  of  the  sea  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercnles,  and  of  the  land  for  four  handred  fur- 
longs from  tht  coasts.  There  were  few  parts  of 
the  Roman  empire  which  this  commission  did  not 
take  iu;  and  tlie  most  considerable  of  the  barba- 
roas  nations  and  most  powerful  kings,  were  more- 
over comprehended  in  it!  Beside  this,  he  was 
empowered  to  choose  out  of  the  senators  fifteen 
iiea tenants,  to  act  under  him,  in  such  districts, 
and  with  sach  authority  as  he  should  appoint 
Ue  was  to  take  from  the  questors,  and  other  pub- 
lic receivers,  what  money  he  pleased,  and  equip  a 
fleet  of  two  handred  sail.  The  number  of  marine 
forces,  of  mariners  and  rowers,  were  left  entirely 
to  his  discretion. 

Wlien  this 'decree  was  read  in  the  assembly, 
the  people  received  it  with  inconceivable  plea- 
tare.  The  most  respectable  part  of  the  senate 
saw,  indeed,  that  such  an  absolute  and  unlimited 
power  was  above  envy,  but  they  considered  it  as 
a  real  object  of  fear.  They,  therefore,  all  except 
Cesar,  opposed  its  passinff  into  a  law.  He  was 
for  it,  not  out  of  regard  for  rompey,  but  to  insinu- 
ate himself  into  tlie  good  graces  of  the  people, 
which  iie  iiad  long  been  courting.  The  rest  were 
very  severe  In  ttieir  expressions  agsiust  Pompey: 
and  oue  of  the  consuls  venturing  to  say,t  "  If  he 
imitates  Romulus,  he  will  not  escape  his  fate," 
was  hi  danger  of  being  puUed  in  pieces  by  Ihe 
populace. 

it  is  true,  when  Catulns  rose  up  to  speak  against 
the  taw,  out  of  reverence  for  his  person  they  lis- 
tened to  him  with  great  attention.  After  he  had 
freely  given  Pompey  the  honor  that  was  his  due, 
and  said  mncli  iu  his  praise,  he  advised  them  to 
■pare  him  and  not  to  expose  such  a  man  to  so 
many  dangers;  "for  where  will  you  find  an- 
other," said  he,  "if  you  lose  hlm?»»  They 
answered  with  one  voice, «« Yourself"  Finding 
his  arguments  had  no  effect,  lie  retired.  Then 
Roscins  mounted  the  rostrum,  but  not  a  man 
would  give  ear  to  him.  fiowever  he  made  signs 
to  them  with  his  fingers,  that  they  should  not 
appoint  Pompey  aione,  but  give  him  a  colleague, 
laceoaod  at  the  proposal,  they  set  up  such  a  shout, 
that  a  crow,  which  was  flying  over  the  Jbrum, 
was  stunned  with  the  force  of  it  and  fell  down 
among  the  crowd.  Hence  we  may  conclude,  that 
when  birds  fall  on  such  occasions,  it  is  not  be- 
esvse  the  air  is  so  divided  with  the  shock  as  to 
iMve  a  wieiiiHn  but  rather  because  the  sound 
•trikes  them  like  a  blow,  when  it  ascends  with 
wch  force,  and  produces  so  violent  an  agitation. 

The  assembly  broke  up  that  day,  without  com- 
ing to  any  resolution.  When  the  day  came  that 
ihey  were  to  give  their  suflrages,  Pompey  retired 
Into  the  country;  and,  on  receiving  information 
that  the  decree  was  passed,  he  returned  to  Uie  city 
by  night,  to  prevent  the  envy  which  the  muititudfs 
ar  people  coming  to  meet  him  would  have  ex- 
cited. Next  morning  at  break  of  day,  he  made 
m  appearance,  and  attended  the  sacrifice.    After 


This  Inw  wa»  made  in  the  year  of  BoiDe  686.    Tho 

^ily  bibone,  wb«n  h«  proposed  it,  did  not  name.  Pompejr. 
rompey  WM  DOW  in  tho  thirty-ninth  year  of  hit  aye.  Hit 
mead  Usbiniai,  at  appears  horn  Cicero,  waa  a  man  of  in> 
"fliOM  character. 

\  The  coasnlt   a  this  yaar  ware  Calporaina  Piso,  and 
AoiliBiGUbcio. 


which  he  nmmoMd  aa  Mwnbly,  and  obtained  « 
grant  of  aJmost  as  much  mere  as  the  first  decree 
had  given  him.  He  was  empowered  to  fit  out  five 
hundred  galleys,  and  to  raise  an  army  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  five  thousand 
horse.  Twenty-four  senators  were  selected,  who 
had  all  been  generals  or  pnelors,  and  were  ap- 
pointed his  lieutenants;  and  he  had  two  quiestora 
given  him.  As  tlie  price  of  provisions  fell  imme- 
diately, the  'people  were  greatly  pleased,  and  it 
gave  them  occasion  to  say,  **  The  very  name  of 
Pompey  had  terminated  the  war." 

However,  iu  pursuance  of  his  charge,  he  divided 
tho  whole  Mediterranean  into  thirteen  parts,  ap- 
pointing a  lieu  tenant  for  each,  and  assigning  him 
a  squadron.  By  thus  stationing  his  fleets  in  ail 
quarters,  he  inclosed  the  pirates  as  it  were  in  a 
net,  took  great  numbers  of  them,  and  brought 
them  into  harbor.  Such  of  their  vessels  as  had 
dispersed  and  made  off  in  time,  or  could  escape 
the  general  chase,  retired  to  Cilicia,  like  so  many 
bees  into  a  hive.  Against  these  he  proposed  to 
go  himself  with  sixty  of  his  best  galleys;  but  first 
he  resolved  to  clear  the  Tuscan  sea,  and  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily,  of  all  pi* 
ratical  adventurers;  which  he  effected  in  forty 
days,  by  his  own  indefatigable  endeavors  and 
those  of  his  lieutenants.  But,  as  the  consul  Piso 
was  indulging  his  malignity  at  home,  in  wasting 
his  stores  and  discharging  his  seamen,  he  sent  his 
fleet  round  to  Brundusium,  and  went  himself  by 
laud  through  Tuscany  to  Rome. 

As  soon  as  the  people  were  informed  of  his  ap- 
proach, they  went  in  crowds  to  receive  him.  In 
the  same  manner  as  they  had  done  a  few  days 
before,  to  conduct  him  on  his  way.  llieir  extra- 
ordinary joy  was  owing  to  the  speed  with  which 
he  had  executed  his  commission,  so  far  beyond  all 
expectation,  and  to  the  superabundant  plenty 
which  reigned  in  the  markets.  For  this  reason 
Piso  was  in  danger  of  being  deposed  from  the 
consulship,  and  Gabiuius  had  a  decree  ready 
drawn  up  for  that  purpose;  but  Pompey  would 
not  sufler  him  to  propose  it  On  the  contrary, 
his  speech  to  the  people  was  full  of  candor  and 
moderation ;  and  wlien  he  had  provided  such 
things  as  he  wanted,  he  went  to  Brundusium,  and 
put  to  sea  again.  Though  he  was  straitened 
for  time,  and  in  his  haste  sailed  by  many  cities 
without  calling,  yet  he  stopped  at  Athens.  He 
entered  the  town  and  sacrificed  to  the  gods;  after 
which  lie  addressed  the  people,  and  then  prepared 
to  re-embark  immediately.  As  he  went  out  of 
the  gate  he  observed  two  inscriptions,  each  com- 
prised  iu  one  line. 

That  within  the  gate  was— 

But  know  thyself  a  maa,  aad  h*  a  fod 

That  without— 

We  wish'd,  we  saw;  we  loved,  and  we  adored. 

Some  of  the  pirates,  who  yet  traversed  the  seas, 
made  their  submission;  and  as  he  treated  tliem  in 
a  humane  manner,  when  he  had  them  and  their 
ships  in  his  power,  others  entertained  hopes  of 
mercy,  and  avoiding  the  other  officers  surrendered 
themselves  to  Pompey,  together  with  their  wives 
and  children.  He  spared  them  all;  and  it  was 
principally  by  their  means  that  he  found  out  and 
took  a  number  who  were  guilty  of  unpardonable 
crimes,  and  therefore  had  concealed  themselves. 

Still,  however,  there  remained  a  great  number, 
and  indeed  the  most  powerful  part  of  these  cor- 
sairs, who  sent  tlieir  families,  treasures,  and  all 
useless  hands,  into  castles,  and  fortified  towns 
upon  Mount  Taurus.  Then  tliey  manned  tlieir 
ships,  and  waited  for  Pompey  at  Cotaceaiom,  in 
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CliieM  A  %«ttie  enmed,  tnd  Um  plnttet  were 
defeated;  after  which  they  retired  into  the  fort 
Bat  they  had  not  been  long  bedeged  before  they 
eapitnlated,  and  earrBudered  theminlves,  together 
with  the  cltiee  and  ialande  which  they  had  con- 
quered and  fortifiod,  and  which  by  tfaieir  works, 
aa  welt  m  eitaation,  were  atmost  impregnable. 
Thus  the  war  was  finished,  and  the  whole  force 
of  the  pirates  destroyed,  within  three  montku  at 
the  ferthest 

Beside  the  other  ▼essels,  Pompey  took  ninety 
■hips  with  beaks  of  brass;  and  the  prisoners 
amounted  to  twenty  thousand.  He  did  not  choose 
to  put  them  to  death,  and  at  tlie  same  time  he 
thought  it  wrong  to  sufifer  them  to  disperse,  be- 
eause  they  were  not  only  numerous,  but  warlike 
and  necessitous,  aud  therefore  would  probably 
knit  again  and  give  future  trouble.  He  reflected, 
that  man  by  nature  is  neither  a  savage  nor  an 
unsocial  creature;  aud  when  he  becomes  so  it  is 
by  vioes  contrary  to  nature;  yet  e?en  then  he  may 
be  humanised  by  changing  his  place  of  abode, 
and  accustoming  him  to  a  new  manner  of  life:  as 
beasts  that  are  nsturally  wild  put  off  their  fierce- 
ness, when  they  are  kept  in  a  domestic  way.  For 
this  reason  he  determined  to  remove  the  pirates 
to  a  great  distance  from  the  sea,  and  bring  them 
to  taste  the  sweets  of  civil  life,  by  living  In 
eitiee,  and  by  the  culture  of  the  gronnd.  He 
placed  some  of  them  In  the  little  towns  of  Ciilcia, 
which  were  almost  desolate,  and  which  received 
them  with  pleasure,  because  at  the  same  time  he 
gave  them  an  additional  proportion  of  land.  He 
repaired  the  .city  of  Soli,*  which  had  lately  been 
dismantled  and  deprived  of  Its  inhabitants  by  Ti- 
granes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  peopled  it  with  a 
number  of  uieee  corsairs.  The  remainder,  which 
was  a  considerable  body,  he  planted  in  Dyma,  a 
city  of  Achaia,  which,  'though  it  had  a  large  and 
fruitful  territory,  was  In  want  of  Inhabitants. 

Such  OS  looked  upon  Pompey  with  envy  found 
fault  with  these  proceedings;  but  his  conduct  with 
respect  to  Metellus  in  Crete  was  not  agreeable  to 
his  best  friends.  This  was  a  relation  of  that 
Metellus  who  commanded  in  conjunction  with 
Pompey  in  Spain,  and  he  had  been  sent  into  Crete 
mme  time  before  Pompey  was  employed  in  this 
war.  For  Crete  was  the  second  nursery  of  pirates 
after  Cilicla.  Metellus  had  destroyed  many  nests 
of  them  there,  and  the  remainder,  who  were  be- 
•ieged  by  him  st  this  time,  addressed  themselves 
to  Pompey  as  suppliants,  and  invited  him  into  the 
Island,  as  included  in  his  commission,  and  falling 
within  the  distance  he  had  a  right  to  carry  his 
arms  from  the  sea.  He  listened  to  their  applica- 
tion, and  by  letter  enjoined  Meteilus  to  take  no 
farther  steps  in  the  war.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  the  cities  of  Crete  not  to  obey  Metellus, 
hut  Lucius  Octavius,  one  of  his  own  lieutenants, 
whom  he  sent  to  take  the  command. 

Octavius  went  in  among  the  t)esieged,  and 
fought  on  their  side;  a  circumstance  which  ren- 
dered Pompey  not  only  odious,  but  ridiculous. 
For  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  suffer 
himself  to  be  so  blinded  by  his  envy  and  jealousy 
of  Metellus  as  to  lend  his  name  and  authority  to 
a  crew  of  profligate  wretches,  to  be  used  as  a  kind 
of  amulet  to  defend  them.  Achilles  was  not 
thought  to  behave  like  a  man,  but  like  a  frantic 
youth  carried  awfty  by  an  extravagant  passion  for 
fame,  when  he  made  signs  to  his  troops  not  to 
touch  Hector. 

L*it  tome  ttrong  arm  Bhoald  snatoh  ths  clorioat  prist. 
Belbra  PeUde* 


*  He  eallsd  it  sftsr  hit  owa  aaau  Pompelopolis. 


Bat  Pompey  fooglit  for  flie  eommoa  Monies  of 
mankind,  in  order  to  depriTe  a  prvtor,  who  wv 
laboring  to  destroy  them,  oi  the  honon  of  a  tri 
umph.  Metellus,  however,  parHied  his  opera- 
tions until  he  took  the  pirataa  and  pat  them  all  to 
death.  As  for  Octavius,  he  exposed  hhn  in  the 
camp  as  an  object  of  contemptt  and  loaded  him 
with  reproaches,  after  which  he  dismissed  him. 

When  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  that  the 
war  with  the  pirates  was  finiahed,  and  that  Pom- 
pey was  bestowing  his  leisure  upon  visiUng  tfas 
cities,  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people, 
proposed  a  decree,  which  gave  him  all  the  pro- 
vinces and  forces  under  tlie  conunand  of  Lucalloa, 
adding  likewise  Bithynia,  which  was  then  gov- 
erned by  Glabrio.  It  directed  him  to  carry  on  the 
war  against  Mithridates  and  Ti^ranes;  for  which 
purpose  he  was  also  to  retain  his  navaJ  eommand 
Thb  was  subjecting  at  once  tiie  whole  Roman 
empire  to  one  man.  For,  the  provinces  which  the 
former  decree  did  not  give  him,  Phryria,  Lycao- 
nia,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Cilicia,  the  Upper  Col- 
chis,  and  Armenia,  were  granted  by  this,  together 
with  all  the  forces,  which  under  Laeollns,  had 
defeated  Mitliridates  and  Tigranea. 

By  this  law,  Lucnilns  wan  deprived  of  the 
honors  he  had  dearly  earned,  and  had  a  penoo  to 
succeed  him  in  his  triumph,  rather  than  in  the 
war;  but  that  was  not  the  thing  which  affected 
the  Patricians  most  They  were  pemiaded, 
indeed,  that  Lucnilns  was  treated  with  injosUoe 
and  ingratitude;  but  it  was  a  much  more  palnfol 
circumstance,  to  think  of  a  power  in  the  handM 
of  Pompey,  which  they  could  call  nothing  hot  a 
tyranny.*  They  therefore  exhorted  and  enconr- 
aged  each  other  to  oppose  the  lew,  and  maiotaja 
their  liberty.  Yet  when  the  time  came,  their  fear 
of  the  people  prevailed,  and  no  one  spoke  on  the 
occasion  but  Catulus.  He  urged  many  trgamentt 
against  the  bill;  and  when  he  found  they  had  no 
eflect  upon  the  commons,  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  senators,  and  called  upon  them  many  timet 
from  the  fostncm,  "  To  seek  some  monntaio,  ai 
their  ancestors  had  done,  some  rock  whitlier  they 
might  fly  for  the  preservation  of  liberty." 

We  are  told,  however,  that  the  bill  was  pasted 
by  all  the  tribes,t  and  almost  the  same  ttoivenal 
authority,  conferred  upon  Pompey  in  his  ahseooe, 
which  Sylla  did  not  gain  but  by  the  sword,  and 
by  carrying  war  into  Uie  bowels  of  his  counUT- 
When  Pompey  received  the  letters  which  noUfied 
his  hiffh  promotion,  and  his  friends,  who  happened 
to  be  by,  conmtulated  him  on  the  occasion,  he 
is  said  to  have  knit  his  brows,  smote  his  thigh,  and 
exnressed  himself  as  if  he  was  already  overburdened 
and  wearied  by  the  weight  of  power:  t  ''Atu!  is 
there  no  end  of  my  conflicts?  How  much  better 
would  It  have  been  to  be  one  of  the  nndittin- 
guished  many,  than  to  be  perpetvally  engaged  in 
war?  Shall  I  never  be  able  to  fly  from  envy  to  a 
rural  retreat,  to  domestic  happiness,  and  coujagal 
endearments?"  Even  his  friends  were  unable  to 
bear  the  dissimulation  of  this  speech.  They  iioew 
the  flame  of  his  native  ambition  and  lust  of  power 

•  « We  have  then  got  at  laat,"  tatd  they,  "a  loTertic*: 
the  repablie  it  ehangtd  into  a  monaiehy;  tbt  iwrieei  w 
LocDaoa,  the  honor  of  Glabrio  and  Mareiat,  two  mw 
and  worthy  aenaton,  ara  to  bo  saorificed  lo  tba  pioiBotioa 
of  Pompoy.    Sylla  never  carried  his  tyrannj  m  fv-' 

t  Two  great  men  ipoke  in  favor  of  tbe  law,  BMi«if  ^'J 
and  Casar.  The  former  aimed  at  the  ooninliw  «n<u 
Pompey'*  party  eonld  mon  easily  proenre  biai,  tbu  ™|[ 
of  Catolns  and  tbe  senate.  As  Ibr  Cassar,  be  vai  daJiKBtM 
to  see  the  people  insensibly  lose  that  repabliota  ipint  •« 
lore  of  liberty,  whtoh  might  one  day  obstraet  the  vwt  »' 
signs  he  bad  already  formed.  ,  ^. 

X  It  it  possible  to  read  this,  withoat  reoollettiaf^"^ 
iar  ebaneter  of  oar  Aiohaid  ihe  thirdi 
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W9t  blown  up  to  a  ffnater  hlght  by  the  difference 
be  had  with  IfUcnlTue,  and  that  jie  rejoiced  the 
mote  ia  the  present  preference,  on  that  account. 
Ilia  actioDS  soon  unmaaked  the  man.  iti 
caa«ed  pablic  notice  to  be  given  in  ail  places 
withm  nia  commission,  that  the  Roman  troops 
were  to  repair  to  him,  as  well  as  the  klnffs  and 
princes  ttieir  allies.  Wherever  he  went,  ue  an- 
aaUed  the  acts  of  Lnculius,  remitting  the  fines 
he  had  imposed,  and  taking  away  the  rewards  he 
had  given.  lu  short,  he  omitted  no  means  to 
ihow  the  partisans  of  that  general  that  all  his 
aathority  was  gone. 

LacuUus,  of  coune,  complained  of  this  treat- 
ment j  and  their  common  friends  were  of  opiu- 
ioo,  that  it- would  be  best  for  them  to  come  to  an 
interview;  accordingly  tliey  met  in  Galatia.  As 
they  had  both  given  distinguished  proofs  of  mili- 
tary merit,  the  Ueton  had  entwined  the  rods  of 
each  with  laurel.  LncuUus  had  marched  through 
acoantry  full  of  flourishing  groves,  but  Pompey*s 
roots  was  dry  and  barren,  without  the  ornament 
or  advantage  of  woods.  His  laurels,  therefore, 
were  parched  and  withered;  which  the  servants 
of  Locullus  no  sooner  observed,  than  they  freely 
■sapplied  them  with  fresh  ones,  and  crowned  his 
fuca  with  them.  This  seemed  to  be  an  omen 
that  Pompey  would  bear  away  the  honors  and 
rewards  of  Lucullus's  victories.  Lucullus  had 
been  consul  before  Pompey,  and  was  the  older 
man;  but  Pompey 's  two  triumphs  gave  him  the 
advantage  in  point  of  dignity. 

Their  interview  had  at  first  the  face  of  great 
politeness  and  civility.  They  began  with  mutual 
compliments  and  congratulations:  but  they  soon 
loft  sight  even  of  candor  and  moderation;  they 
proceeded  lo  abusive  language;  Pompey  reproach- 
rag  Lucuilns  with  avarice,  and  Lucullus  accus- 
ing Pompey  of  an  insatiable  lust  of  power;  in- 
MTuach,  that  their  friends  found  it  difficult  to  pre- 
vent violence.  After  this,  Lucullus  gave  his 
friends  and  followers  lands  in  Galatia,  as  a  con- 
quered country,  and  made  other  considerable 
mots.  But  Pompey,  who  encamped  at  a  little 
oistauce  from  him,  declared  he  would  not  suffer 
his  orders  to  be  carried  into  execution,  and  se- 
duced all  hif  soldiers,  except  sixteen  hundred, 
who,  he  knew,  were  so  mutinous  that  they  would 
be  as  unserviceable  to  him  as  they  had  been  ill- 
affected  to  their  old  general.  Nay,  he  scrnplej  lot 
to  disparage  the  conduct  of  Lucullus,  and  to  *ep- 
recent  his  actions  in  a  despicable  light.  *<'t'he 
battles  of  Lucullus,*'  he  said,  ''were  only  m«ck 
battles,  and  he  had  fought  with  nothing  bui  4he 
shadows  of  kings;  but  that  it  was  left  lor  him  to 
contend  with  real  strength  and  well  disciplined 
armies;  since  Mithridates  had  betaken  himself  to 
iwords  and  shields,  and  knew  l^w  to  make  pro- 
per use  of  his  cavalry."  • 

On  the  other  hand,  Lucullus  defended  himself 
by  obeerving,  "That  it  was  nothing  new  to  Pom- 
pey to  fight  with  phantoms  and  shadows  of  war; 
for  like  a  dastardly  bird,  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
prey  upon  those  whom  he  had  not  killed,  and  to 
tear  the  poor  remains  of  a  dying  opposition. 
Thus  he  had  arrogated  to  himself  the  conquest 
of  Sertorins,  of  Lepidus,  and  Spartacus,  wAch 
eri|;tnally  belonged  to  Metellus,  to  Catulus,  and 
CrosBUfl.  Consequently,  he  did  not  wonder  that 
ne  was  come  to  claim  the  honor  of  finishing  the 
^nn  of  Armenia  and  Pontus,  after  he  had  thrust 
himself  Into  the  triumph  over  the  fugitive  slaves." 
In  a  little  time  Lucullus  departed  for  Rome; 
ud  Pompey,  having  secured  the  sea  from  Phoe- 
Aleia  to  the  Bosphorui,  marched  in  quest  of  Mith- 
<^<^*^  who  had  an  anny  of  thirty  tliouiand  foot 


and  two  thousand  hoise,  but  dust  not  stand  an 
engagement.  That  prince  was  In  possession  of  a 
strong  and  secure  post  upon  a  mountain,  which 
he  quitted  upon  Pompey's  approach,  because  It 
was  destitute  of  water.  Pompey  encamped  in 
the  same  place;  and  conjecturing,  from  tlie 
nature  of  tlie  plants  and  the  crevices  in  the  moun- 
tain, that  springs  might  be  found,  he  ordered  a 
number  of  wells  to  be  dug,  and  the  camp  was  in 
a  short  time  plentifully  supplied  with  water.* 
He  was  not  a  little  surprisea  that  this  did  not 
occur  to  Mithridates  during  the  whole  time  of  his 
encampment  tliere. 

After  this  Pompey  followed  him  to  his  new 
camp,  and  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  round 
him.  Mithridates  stood  a  siege  of  forty -five  days, 
after  which  he  found  means  to  steal  off  with  his 
best  troops,  having  first  killed  all  the  sick,  and 
such  as  could  be  of  no  service.  Pompey  over* 
took  him  near  the  Euphrates,  and  encamped 
over  against  him;  but  fearing  he  might  pass  the 
river  unperceived,  he  drew  out  his  troops  at  mid- 
night. At  that  time  Mithridates  is  said  to  have 
hA  a  dream  prefigurative  of  what  was  to  l>efaU 
him.  He  thought  he  was  upon  the  Pontic  sea, 
sailing  with  a  favorable  wind,  and  in  sight  of  the 
Bosphorus;  so  that  he  felicitated  his  friends  in  the 
ship,  like  a  man  perfectly  safe,  and  already  in 
harbor.  But  suddenly  he  beheld  himself  in  the 
most  destitute  condition,  swinging  upon  a  piece 
of  wreck.  While  he  was  In  all  the  agitation 
whfch  this  dream  produced,  his  friends  awaked 
him,  and  told  him  that  Pompey  was  at  hand.  He 
was  now  under  a  necessity  of  fighting  for  his 
camp,  and  his  generals  drew  up  the  forces  with 
all  possible  exp^itlon. 

rompey  seeing  them  prepared,  was  loth  to 
risk  a  battle  in  the  dark.  He  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  surround  them,  so  as  to  prevent  their 
flight:  and  what  inclined  him  still  more  to  wait 
for  daylight,  was  the  consideration  that  his  troops 
were  much  better  than  the  enbmy*8.  However^ 
the  oldest  of  his  officers  entreated  him  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  attack,  and  at  last  prevailed. 
It  was  not  indeed  very  dark;  for  the  moon, 
though  near  her  setting,  gave  light  enough  to  dis- 
tinguish objects.  But  it  was  a  great  disadvan- 
tage to  the  king's  troops,  that  the  moon  was  so 
low,  and  on  the  backs  of  the  Romans;  because  she 
projected  their  shadows  so  far  l>efore  them,  that 
the  enemy  could  form  no  just  estimate  of  the 
distances,  but  thinking  them  at  hand,  threw  their 
javelins  before  they  could  do  the  least  execution. 

The  Romans,  perceiving  tlieir  mistake,  advanc- 
ed to  the  charge  with  all  the  alarm  of  voices. 
The  enemy  were  in  such  a  consternation,  that 
they  made  not  the  least  stand,  and.  In  their  flighty 
vast  numbers  were  slain.  They  lost  above  ten 
thousand  men,  and  their  camp  was  taken.  As 
for  Mithridates,  he  broke  through  the  Romans 
with  eight  hundred  horse,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  engagement.  That  corps,  however,  did  not 
follow  him  far  before  they  dispersed,  and  left  him 
with  only  three  of  his  people;  one  of  which  waa 
his  concubine,  Hypslcrathi,  a  woman  of  such  a 
masculine  and  daring  spirit,  that  the  king  used  to 
call  her  Hypsicrates.  She  then  rode  a  Persian 
horse,  and  was  dressed  in  a  man's  habit,  of  the 
fashion  of  that  nation.  She  complained  not  in 
the  least  of  the  length  of  the  march;  and  beside 
that  fatigue,  she  waited  on  the  king,  and  took 
care  of  his  horse,  until  they  reaChed  Uie  castle  ot 


•  Pavlvt  Emilias  bad  dona  the  u9m»  thing  long  bsfae^ 
Is  the  MaoedoDiaa  war. 
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Inora,*  wiiere  fhe  lctiig*a  treasure,  and  his  most 
▼sluable  movabfes  were  deposited.  Mithridates 
took  out  thence  many  rich  robes,  and  l)estowed 
them  on  Uiose  who  repaired  to  him  after  tiieir 
fligtit  He  furnistied  each  of  iiis  friends,  too, 
with  a  quantity  of  poison,  that  none  of  them, 
a^rainst  their  will,  might  come  alive  into  tlie 
enemy's  hands. 

From  Inora,  his  design  was  to  go  to  Tigraiiea, 
in  Armenia.  But  Tigranes  had  given  up  the 
cause,  and  set  a  price  of  no  less  thau  a  hundred 
talents  upon  his  head.  He,  therefore,  chauged 
his  route,  and  having  passed  the  head  of  the  Eu- 
phrates,  directed  his  flight  through  Colchis. 

In  the  meantime,  rompey  entered  Armenia, 
Upon  the  invitation  of  young  Tigranes,  who  had 
revolted  from  his  fatiier,  ana  was  gone  to  meet 
the  Roman  general  at  the  river  A  raxes.  This 
river  takes  its  rise  near  the  source  of  the  Eu- 
phrates, but  bends  its  course  eastward,  and  emp- 
ties itself  iuto  tiie  Caspian  soa.  Fompey  and 
yoang  Tigmues,  in  their  march,  yceived  the 
homage  of  the  cities  through  which  They  passed. 
As  for  Tigranes  the  father,  lie  had  been  lately 
defeated  by  Lucullus;  and  now,  being  informed 
that  Pompey  was  of  a  mild  and  humane  disposi- 
tion, lie  received  a  Roman  garrison  into  his 
capital;  and  taking  his  friends  and  relations  with 
him,  went  to  surrender  himself.  As  he  rode  up 
to  the  intrenchments,  two  of  Pompey 's  lieian 
came  and  ordered  him  to  dismount,  and  enter  on 
foot;  assuring  Iiim  that  no  man  was  ever  seen  on 
horseback  in  a  Roman  camp.  Tigranes  obeyed, 
and  even  took  off  his  sword,  and  gave  it  them. 
As  soon  as  he  came  before  Pompey,  he  pulled  ofT 
his  diadem,  and  attempted  to  lay  it  at  his  feet 
What  was  still  worse,  he  was  going  to  prostrate 
himself,  and  embrace  his  knees.  But  Pompey 
preventing  it,  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  placed 
nim  on  one  side  of  him,  and  his  son  on  the  otlier. 
Then  addressing  himself  to  the  father,  he  said, 
''As  to  what  you  lost  before,  you  lost  it  (o  Lucul- 
1ns.  It  was  he  who  took  from  yon  Syria,  Ph(B* 
nicia,  Ciiicia,  GaUtla,  and  Sophene.  But  what 
you  kept  until  my  time,  I  will  restore  to  you,  on 
condition  you  pay  the  Romans  a  fine  of  six 
thousand  talents  for  the  injury  you  have  done 
thfm.     Your  son  I  will  make  king  of  Sophene.** 

Tigranes  thought  himself  so  happy  in  these 
terms,  and  finding  that  the  Romans  saluted  him 
king,  thnt  in  the  joy  of  his  lieart  he  promised 
every  private  soldier  half  a  mina,  every  centurion 
ten  minaa,  and  every  tribune  a  talent  But  his 
ron  was  little  pleased  at  the  determination;  and 
when  he  was  invited  to  supper,  he  said,  **  He  had 
no  need  of  such  honors  from  Pompey;  for  he 
Conid  find  anoliier  Roman.**  Upon  this,  he  was 
bound,  and  reserved  in  chains  for  the  triumph. 
Not  long  after,  Phraates,  king  of  Partliia,  sent  to 
demand  the  young  prince,  as  his  son-in-law, 
and  to  propose  that  the  Euphrates  should  be  the 
bonndary  between  him  ana  the  Roman  empire. 
Pompey  answered,  "  That  Tigranes  was  certainly 
nearer  to  his  father  than  his  father-in-luw;  and  as 
to  the  boundary,  justice  should  direct  it** 

When  he  had  dispatched  this  .affair,  he  left 
Afranins  to  take  care  of  Armenia,  and  marched 
himself  to  the  countries  bordering  on  Mount 
Caucasus,  tiirough  which  he  must  necessarily 
pass  in  search  of  Mithridates.  The  Albanians 
and  Iberians  are  the  principal  nations  in  those 
parts.    The  Iberian   territories  touch  upon   the 

*  Tt  teems  from  npactnee  inStrabo  (B.  zii.)  that,  instead 
of /ftora,  we  shotild  read  Sinoria^  for  that  was  ooe  of  the 
manr  rortres»es  Mithridates  had  built  betweca  tlie  greater 
sad  lets  Armeaia. 


Moschian  rooantains  and  th«  ldiifd«Na  of  Poutn; 
the  AlbaDians  stretch  more  to  the  east,  and  ex- 
tend to  the  Caspian  sea.  The  Albanians  at 
first  granted  Pompey  a  passage:  bat  as  winter 
overtook  him  in  tlieir  dominions,  they  took  the 
opportunity  of  the  Satumaiia,  whicli  the  Ro- 
mans observe  religionsly,  to  assemble  their  forces 
to  the  number  of  forty  thousand  men,  wiib  a 
resolution  to  attack  Uiera;  and  for  tliat  purpose 
tassed  the  Cyrnus.*  The  Cyrnos  riises  in  the 
berian  mountains,  and  being  joined  in  its  course 
by  the  A  raxes  from  Armenia,  it  discharges  itself, 
by  twelve  mouths,  Into  the  Caspian  sra.  Some 
say,  the  Araxes  does  not  ran  into  it,t  bat  has  a 
separate  channel,  and  empties  itself  near  it  ints 
the  same  sea. 

Pompey  suffered  them  to  pass  the  river,  tboDg;h 
It  was  in  his  power  to  hare  hindered  it;  and 
when  they  were  all  got  over,  he  attacked  aad 
rooted  them,  and  killed  great  numbers  on  tliB 
spot  Their  king  sent  ambassadors  to  beg  for 
mercy;  upon  which  Pompey  forgave  him  the 
violence  he  had  offered,  and  entered  into  alli- 
ance with  hhn.  I'his  done,  he  marched  agaioft 
the  Iberians,  who  were  equally  numerous  and 
more  warlike,  and  who  were  very  desiroof  to 
signalize  their  zeal  for  Mithridates,  by  repolfiaf 
Pomoey.  The  Iberians  were  never  subject  to 
the  Modes  or  Persians:  they  escaped  even  the 
Macedonian  yoke,  l>ecau8e  Alexander  was  oUig- 
ed  to  leave  HyrcanlV  iu  haste.  Pompe}*,  how- 
ever, defeated  his  people  too,  in  a  great  battle,  in 
which  be  killed  no  less  than  nine  thousand,  tni 
took  above  ten  thousand  prisoners. 

After  this,  he  threw  himself  into  Colchis;  an^ 
Servilius  came  and  joined  him  at  tlie  monih  of 
the  Phasis,  with  the  fleet  appointed  to  guard  the 
Euxine  sea.  The  pursuit  of  Mitlirldates  was  at- 
tended  with  great  difficulties:  for  he  had  eouceakd 
himself  among  the  nations  settled  about  the  Boip 
phorus  and  the  Pal  us  Meolis.  Beside,  news  wu 
brought  Pompey  that  the  Albanians  had  revolted, 
and  taken  up  arms  again.  The  desire  of  revenge 
determined  him  to  march  back,  and  chastise  theoi 
But  it  was  Willi  Infinite  trouble  and  danger  fbaf 
he  passed  the  Cyrnus  again,  tlie  barbarians  harini 
fenced  it  on  their  side  with  palisades  all  alony  the 
iMiuks.  And  when  he  was  over,  he  had  a  luTge 
country  to  traverse,  which  afforded  no  water. 
This  last  difficulty  he  provided  against,  by  filling 
ten  thousand  bottles;  and  pursuing  his  march,  b« 
found  the  enemy  drawn  up  on  the  banks  of  tiie 
river  Abas,t  to  the  number  of  sixty  tliouaand  foot, 
and  twelve  thousand  horse,  but  many  of  tiiem  ill' 
armed,  and  provided  with  nothing  of  thedefeonw 
kind  but  skins  of  beasts. 

They  were  commanded  by  the  king's  brother, 
named  Cosis;  «^,at  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
singled  out  Pompey,  and,  rushing  in  upon  him, 
strnck  his  javelin  into  the  joints  of  his  breut- 

Klate.  Pompey,  in  return,  ran  him  tiirough  with 
is  spear  ana  laid  him  dead  on  the  spot  It  i»  wd 
that  the  Amazons  came  to  the.  assistance  of  the 
barbarians  from  the  mountains  near  th9  rfv«r 
Thermodon,  and  fought  in  this  baUle.  '^^^^^ 
miyis,  among  the  plunder  of  the  field,  did  Indeed, 
meet  with  bucklers  in  the  form  of  a  ha/f-mooa, 
and  such  buskins  as  the  Amazons  wore;  but  there 
was  not  the  body  of  a  woman  found  among  Iha 


•  Strabo  and  Pliny  call  this  river  Cfnu,  and  m  PloUitk 
probably  wrote  it.  . 

t  This  is  Strabo's  opioion,  ia  vrfaieh  ke  ii  ibIlo««d  Hf 
modern  geographers.  . 

}  This  river  takes  its  rise  in  the  moaaUlni  of  Aibaaii 
and  falls  into  the  Caspian  sea.    Ptoieny  ealli  It  i^^"*"* 


POMPBY. 
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Mid.  lliey  labaUt  that  oart  of  Mount  Caneasiia 
whielt  stretehes  toward  the  Hyrcanian  nea,  and 
tit  not  next  nelghbon  to  the  Albanians;*  for 
Gels  and  Legea  lie  betweon;  bat  they  meet  that 
people,  and  speod  two  months  with  them  every 
year  on  the  banks  of  the  Therm odon:  after  which, 
tbey  retire  to  their  own  country,  where  they  liTO 
withont  the  company  of  men.  { 

Aftor  this  action,  rompey  desired  to  make  his 
my  to  the  Caspian  sea,  and  march  by  its  coasts 
iDto  Hyrcania;  bat  he  found  the  number  of  ven- 
omoas  serpents  so  troublesome,  that  he  was 
forced  to  return,  when  three  days'  march  more 
wonld  have  carried  him  as  far  as  he  proposed. 
The  next  route  he  took  was  into  Armenia  the 
Leas,  where  be  gave  audience  to  ambassadois  from 
the  kings  of  the  Elymeaust  &»()  Medes,  and  dis- 
BUMd  them  with  letters  expressive  of  his  refal'd. 
Meantime,  the  king  of  Parthia  had  entered  Gor^ 
dyeoe,  and  was  doing  infinite  damage  to  the 
nbjects  of  Tigranes.  Against  him  Pompey  sent 
Afnnios,  who  pnt  him  to  the  rout,  and  pursued 
Uffl  as  far  as  toe  province  of  Atbelis. 

Among  all  the  concubines  of  Mithridates  that 
were  brought  before  Pompey,  he  touched  not  one, 
bat  sent  £em  to  their  parents  or  husbands;  for 
most  of  (hem  were  either  daughters  or  wives  of 
the  great  officers  and  principal  persons  of  the  king- 
dom.   Bot  Stratonice,  who  was  the  first  favorite, 
and  had  the  care  of  a  fort  where  the  best  part  of 
Ibe  king's  treasure  was  lodged,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  old  musician.    She  sung  one  evening  to 
Mithridates  at  an  entertainment,  and  he  was  so 
moch  pleased  with  her  that  he  took  her  to  bis  bed 
tbat  night,  and  sent  the  old  man  home  in  no  very 
good  humor,  because  he  had  taken  his  daughter 
without  condescending  to  speak  one  kind  word  to 
bim.   Bot  when  he  waked  next  morning,  he  saw 
t&blea  covered  with  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  a 
trnt  retinue  of  eunuchs  and  pages,  who  offered 
him  the  choice  of  rich  robes,  and  before  his  gate 
t  hone  with  such  magnificent  furniture  as  is  pro* 
Tided  for  those  who  are  called  tlie  king's  friends. 
All  this  he  thought  nothing  but  an  insult  and  bur- 
lesque upon  him,  and  therefore  prepared  for  flight; 
bat  the  servants  stopped  him,  and  assured  him 
tbat  the  king  had  given  him.  the  house  of  a  rich 
nobleman  lately  deceased^  and  that  what  hejaw 
was  only  the  first  fruits— a  small  earnest  of' the 
fortane  he  intended  him.   At  last  he  suffered  him- 
lelf  to  be  persuaded  that  the  scene  was  not  vision- 
uy;  he  pat  on  the  purple,  and  mounted  the  horse, 
^t  as  he  rode  through  the  city,  cried  out,  "All 
Uus  is  mine."   The  inhabitonts,  of  course,  laughed 
at  bun;  and  he  told  them,  "They  should  not  be 
•arprisMl  at  this  behavior  of  his,  but  rather  won- 
der that  ho  did  not  throw  stones  at  them." 


Aom  rack  a  glorioai  i 


)  tprang  StrMomiM, 


ohe  surrendered  to  Pompey  the  castle,  and  made 
aim  many  magnificent  presents;  however,  he 
took  nothing  but  what  might  be  an  ornament  to 
tbeaolemnitiesof  religion,  and  add  luster  to  his 
^mph.  The  rest  lie  desired  she  would  keep  for 
ber  own  enjoyment  In  like  manner,  when  the 
«ag  of  Iberia  sent  him  a  bedstead,  a  table,  and  a 
"«ne,  all  of  massy  gold,  and  begged  of  him  to 
Bceept  them  as  a  mark  of  his  regard,  he  bade  the 


^  Alb&aiaa  forces,  aooordinc  to  Stnbo,  woro  Donor. 
J^i  D«t  Ul-diwipliBed.  Their  offeosive  weapons  t^ere 
urti  tad  strowi,  and  their  defensiTe  armor  was  made  of 
»bjikmiofbeait». 

t  Blnbo  (LA.  xvi.)  pimces  the  Elymsans  in  that  part  of 

*«yna  which  borders  upon  Media,  and  meotioos  three  pro. 

▼tncts  l^longinf  to  them,  Gabiane,  Messabatice,  and  Cor- 

Mus.   He  adds,  that  they  were  powerfhl  enoogh  to  refiue 

O?^  ^*  kim  of  Parthia. 


qunstors  apply  them  to  the  purposes  of  the  pnUltt 
revenue. 

In  the  castle  of  Cnnon  he  found  the  private 
papers  of  Mithridates;  and  he  read  them  with 
some  pleasure,  because  they  discovered  that 
prince's  real  character.  From  these  memoirs' it 
appeared,  that  he  had  taken  off  many  persons  by 
pobon,  among  whom  were  hia  own  sons  Ariara- 
tbes  and  Alceus  of  Sardis.  Hb  pique  against  the 
latter  took  its  rise  merely  from  his  having  better 
horses  for  the  race  than  he.  There  were  also  in- 
terpretations, both  of  his  own  dreams  and  those 
of  his  wives;  and  the  lascivious  letters  which  had 
passed  between  him  and  Monime.  Theophanee 
pretends  to  say,  that  there  was  found  among  those 
papers  a  memorial  composed  by  Rutilius,*  exhort- 
ing Mithridates  to  massacre  all  the  Romans  ia 
Asia.  But  most  people  believe  this  was  a  mali- 
cious invention  of  Theophanes,  to  blacken  Ruti- 
lius,  whom  probably  he  tiated,  because  lie  was  a 
perfect  contrast  to  him;  or  it  might  be  invented 
by  Pompey,  whose  father  was  represented  in  Ra- 
tilius's  iiistories  as  one  of  the  worst  of  men. 

From  Ceuon,  Pompey  marched  to  Amisos; 
where  his  infatuating  ambition  put  him  upon  very 
obnoxious  measures.  He  had  censured  Lucullue 
much  for  disposing  of  proTinces  at  a  time  when 
the  war  was  alive,  and  for  bestowing  other  con- 
siderable gifts  and  honors,  which  conquerors  used 
to  grant  after  their  wars  were  absolutely  termi- 
nated. And  yet  when  Mithridates  was  master  of 
the  Bosphorus,  and  had  assembled  a  very  respect- 
able army  again,  the  same  Pompey  did  the  very 
thing  he  had  censured.  As  if  he  had  finished 
the  whole,  he  disposed  of  governments,  and  dis- 
tributed other  rewards  among  his  friends.  On 
that  occasion  many  princes  and  generals,  and 
among  them  twelve  barbarian  kings,  appeared 
before  him;  and  to  gratify  those  princes,  when  he 
wrote  to  the  king  of  Parthia,  he  refused  to  give 
him  the  title  of  King  of  kings,  by  which  he  woe 
usually  addressed. 

He  was  passionately  desirous  to  recover  Syria* 
and  passing  from  thence  through  Arabia,  to  pen- 
etrate to  the  Red  sea,  that  he  might  go  on  con- 
quering everv  way  to  the  ocean  which  surrounds 
the  world,  in  Africa  he  was  the  first  whose  con- 
quests extended  to  the  Great  Sea;  In  Spain  he 
stretched  the  Roman  dominions  to  the  Atlantie; 
and  in  his  late  pursuit  of  the  Albanians,  he 
wanted  but  little  of  reaching  the  Hyrcanian  sea. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  take  the  Red  sea,  too,  into 
the  circle  of  his  wars,  he  began  his  march;  the 
rather,  because  he  saw  it  difficult  to  hunt  out 
Mithridates  with  a  regular  force,  and  that  he  was 
much  harder  to  deal  with  In  his  flight  than  la 
battle.  For  this  reason,  he  said,  **  He  would  leave 
him  a  stronger  enemy  than  the  Romans  to  cope 
with,  which  was  famine."  In  pursuance  of  this 
intention,  he  ordered  a  number  of  ships  to  cruise 
about  and  prevent  any  vessels  from  entering  the 
Bosphorus  with  provUions;  and  that  death  shoold 
be  the  punishment  for  such  as  were  taken  in  tike 
attempt 

As  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the  best  part 
of  his  army,  he  found  the  bodies  of  those  Roman* 
who  fell  ill  the  unfortunate  battle  between  Tria- 
rius  t  and  Mithridates,  still  uninterred.    He  gave 


*  P.  Bvtilins  Rnfvs  was  coosol  in  the  year  of  Eoae  MH 
Cicero  fives  him  a  great  character.  He  was  aReiward  baa- 
ished  into  Asia,  and  when  Bylla  recalled  him,  lie  refused 
to  return.  He  wrou  a  Roman  history  in  Greek,  which  Ap» 
plan  made  great  use  of. 

t  Triarins  was  defeated  by  Mithridates  three  yean  be- 
fore Pompey's  march  iate  fiycia.    He  had  tweaty^hiee  Ui. 
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tliem  an  honorable  bnrial;  md  Ifae  omlMlon  of  it 
wems  to  haTO  contributed  not  a  Uttle  to  the  aver^ 
■Ion  the  army  bad  for  Lncallns. 

Prooeeding  in  the  execution  of  hie  plan,  he 
■ttbdued  the  Arabians  about  mount  Amanna,  by 
his  iieuteuant  Afraalue,  and  deeeended  himself 
Into  Syria;  which  he  converted  into  a  Roman 
proviuci',  beeaase  it  iiad  no  lawful  king.*  He  re- 
duced Judsa,  and  took  its  kiog  Arbtobulns  pris- 
oner. He  founded  some  cities,  and  set  others 
free;  punishing  the  tyrants  who  iiad  ensiaved 
Uiem.  But  most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  admin- 
,istering  justice,  and  in  deciding  the  disputes  be- 
tween cities  and  princes.  Where  he  could  not 
go  himself,  he  sent  his  friends;  the  Armenians 
and  Parthiaus,  for  Instance,  haTing  referred  the 
difference  they  had  about  some  territory,  to  his 
decision,  he  sent  three  arbitrators  to  settle  the 
affair.  His  reputation  as  to  power  was  great,  and 
It  was  equally  respectable  as  to  virtue  and  modera- 
tion. This  was  the  thing  which  palliated  most 
of  his  faults,  and  those  of  his  ministers.  He  knew 
not  how  to  restrain  or  punish  the  offenses  of  those 
ho  employed,  but  he  gave  so  gracious  a  reception  to 
those  who  came  to  complain  of  them,  that  they 
•  went  away  not  Ill-satisfied  with  all  they  had  suf- 
fered from  their  avarice  and  oppression. 

His  first  favorite  was  Demetrius  his  enfran- 
ehised  slave;  a  young  man,  who,  in  other  respects, 
did  not  want  understanding,  but  who  made  an  in- 
solent use  of  his  good  fortune.  They  tell  us  this 
•tory  of  him.  Cato  the  philosopher,  then  a  young 
man,  but  already  celebrated  for  his  virtue  and 
greatness  of  mind,  went  to  see  Antioch,  when 
rompey  was  not  there.  According  to  custom,  he 
traveled  on  foot,  but  his  friends  accompanied  him 
on  hors6l>ack.  When  he  approached  the  city,  he 
saw  a  great  number  of  people  before  the  gates,  all 
In  whilB,  and  on  the  way  a  troop  of  young  men 
ranged  on  one  side,  and  of  lx>ys  on  the  otlier. 
This  gave  the  philosopher  pain ;  for  he  thought  it 
a  compliment  Intended  him,  which  he  din  not 
want.  However,  lie  ordered  his  friends  to  alight 
and  walk  with  him.  As  soon  as  they  were  near 
enough  to  be  spoken  with,  the  master  of  the  cere- 
monies, with  a  crown  on  his  head,  and  a  staff  of 
office  in  his  hand,  came  up  and  asked  them, 
'*  Where  they  had  left  Demetrius,  and  when  he 
might  be  expected  7  '*  Cato^s  companions  laughed, 
but  Cato  said  only,  "Alss,  poor  city'"  and  bo 
passed  on. 

Indeed,  others  might  the  1>etter  endure  the  inso- 
lence of  Demetrius,  because  Porapey  bore  with  It 
himself.  Very  often,  when  Fompey  was  waiting 
to  receive  company,  Demetrius  seated  himself  in 
a  disrespectful  manner  at  table,  with  his  cap  of 
liberty  palled  over  his  ears.  Before  his  return  to 
Italy  he  had  purchssed  the  pleasantest  villas  about 
Rome,  with  magnificent  apartments  for  entertain- 
ing his  friends;  and  some  of  the  most  elegant  and 
expensive  gardens  were  known  by  his  name.  Yet 
Pompey  himself  was  satisfied  with  an  indifferent 
house  until  the  third  triumph.  Afterward  he  built 
thst  beauliful  and  celebrated  theater  in  Rome; 
and  as  an  appendage  to  it,  built  himself  a  house 
much  handsomer  Uian  the  former,  but  not  osten- 
tatiously great;  for  he  who  came  to  be  master  of 
it  after  him,  at  his  first  entrance  was  surprised, 

bsnei,  and  a  handnd  and  fifty  oeatnrioiii  killed  in  that 
battle;  and  his  oamp  w»s  taken. 

*  Pompey  look  the  temple  of  Jernealem,  killiof  no  lei» 
than  twelre  thoaaand  Jews  in  the  aotion.  He  entered  the 
tannle  oontrary  to  their  law,  hat  had  the  moderation  not  to 
tsnoh  any  of  the  holy  ntentllt,  or  the  treasnre  belong inc  to 
It.  Arittobnlns  preaenud  him  with  a  goidea  vino,  vainod 
mt  Ave  haadred  talents,  whioh  ho  aAarward  oooaooratod  ia 
ib»  tompis  of  JiyiM  Oi^isUaafc 


and  asked,  <«  Wheie  w«  the 

pey  the  Great  used  to  tup?  *'    Such  ie  the  seeoonl 

we  have  of  these  matters. 

The  king  of  Arabia  Petrma  had  hitherto  coa- 
sMered  tiie  ilomans  In  no  formidahle  light,  but  hi 
was  really  afraid  of  Pompey,  and  aent  letten  to 
acquaint  him  that  he  was  ready  to  obey  his  con- 
mands.  Pompey,  to  try  the  sincerity  of  his  pro- 
feasions,  marched  against  Peirma.  Many  btsmad 
this  expedition,  looking  upon  It  as  no  better  tfaao 
a  pretext  to  be  excused  puraaing  Mithriuatai, 
against  whom  they  would  have  had  him  tura,  ai 
against  the  ancient  enemy  of  Rome;  and  an  ene* 
my  who,  accerding  to  all  accountSy  had  so  far  r»- 
covered  his  strength  as  to  propose  marchisf 
through  Scythia  awl  Peonia  into  Italy.  Oa  th« 
otlier  hand,  rompey  was  of  opinion  that  It  was  much 
easier  to  ruin  him  when  at  the  bead  of  an  anny, 
than  to  take  him  In  ills  flight,  and  therefore  woaki 
not  amuse  himself  with  a  fraiUeoa  pursuit,  bat 
rather  chooe  to  wait  for  a  new  emergency,  and,  Is 
the  meantime,  to  turn  his  anne  to  another  quarter. 

Fortune  soon  resolved  the  donht     He  had  ad- 
vanced near  Petrea,  and  encamped  for  that  dty, 
and  was  taking  some  exercise  on  horsebsck  with- 
out-the  tranches,  when  meoaengen  arrived  from 
Pontns;  and  It  was  plain  they  brought  good  aewi^ 
because  the  points  of  their  apean  wen  ctowveA 
with  laurel.     The  sokllera  seeing  this,  gatbend 
about  Pompev,  who  was  inclined  to  finish  bitez- 
erctee  befon  be  opened  the  pocket;  but  they  wen 
so  earnest  In  their  entreaties,  that  they  prevuied 
upon  him  to  alight  and  take  it.     He  entered  tk$ 
camp  with  it  in  his  hand;  and  as  there  was  sq 
tribunal  ready,  and  the  soldien  wera  too  impatiest 
to  raise  one  of  turf,  which  was  the  eommeo  wf 
thod,  they  piled  a  number  of  pack-saddles  om 
upon  another,  upon  which  Pompey  mounted,  aad 

give  them  this  Information:  **  Mithridates  iadead. 
e  killed  himself  upon  the  revolt  of  his  sod  Fhaf 
naces.  And  Pharnaces  has  selxed  all  that  belonged 
to  his  father;  which  he  declares  he  has  done  for 
himself  and  the  Romans." 

At  this  news  tlie  army,  as  might  be  expectoli 
gave  a  loose  to  their  joy,  which  they  expressed  ia     i 
sacrificea  to  the  gods,  and  in  reciproes/  entertsiii-     | 
ments,  as  If  ten  thousand  of  tikeir  eaemief  had 
been  slain  In  Mithtidates.     Pompey  baring  thof 
brought  the  campaign  and  the  whole  war  to  a  coo* 
elusion  so  happy,  and  so  far  beyond  bia  hope^ 
immediately  quitted  Arabia,  traversed  the  pror- 
inces  between  that  and  GalaUa  with  great  npidHj, 
and  soon  arrived  at  Amisns.    There  ha  foond 
many  presents  from  Pharnaces,  and  several  corpaea 
of  the  royal  family,  among  which  was  tlut  of 
Milhridatee.     The  fiace  of  that  prince  could  not 
be  easily  known,  because  the  emoalmera  had  not 
taken  out  the  brain,  and  by  the  corraptios  of  that, 
the  features  wera  disfigured.    Yet  soma  thst  wen 
curious  to  examine  It  disangnished  it  by  the  scan. 
As  for  Pompey,  he  would  not  see  the  body,  bat  a 
propiUate  the  avenging  deity,*  sent  it  to  Siaope- 
However,  he  looked  upon  and  admired  the  mar 
nificence  of  his  habit,  and  the  size  and  ^^^^ 
his  arms.    The  scabbard  of  the  sword,  which  coil 
four  hundred  talents,  was  stolen  by  one  Publmi, 
who  sold  it  to  Ariarathes.    And  Cains,  the  foslfr- 
brother  of  Mitbridates,  took  the  diadem,  wbK» 
was  of  most  excellent  workmanahip,  and  gaw 
it  privately  to  Fanstus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  who  *m 
"   jged  It  of  him.     This  escaped  the  kaowledfa 
of  Pompey,  bat  Pharnaces,  discovering  \*^ 
ward,  punished  the  persons  guilty  of  the  thefl> 

Pompey  having  thoroughly  settled  the  aftw 
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tf  Asia,  proc»e<led  in  hti  letiirxi  to  Rome  with 
nore  pomp  and  solemnity.  When  he  arrived  at 
Mitylene,  he  declared  it  a  free  city,  for  the  Balse 
of  Theophanea,  who  was  born  there.  He  was 
preeent  at  the  anniversary  exercises  of  the  poeU, 
whose  sole  aabject  that  year  was  the  actions  of 
Pompey.  And  he  was  so  much  pleased  with  their 
theater,  that  he  toolc  a  plan  of  it,  with  a  design  to 
boiM  one  like  it  at  Rome,  but  greater  and  more 
DoUe.  When  lie  came  to  Rhodes,  he  attended  the 
dedamatioQs  of  all  the  Sopliista,  and  presented 
each  of  them  with  a  talent,  rosidonios  committed 
the  discoarse  to  writing,  which  he  made  before 
him  against  the  position  of  Hermagoras,  another 
professor  of  rhetoric  concerning  Invention  in 
general.*  He  behaved  with  equal  munificence  to 
ttw  philosophers  at  Athens,  and  gave  the  people 
fiAy  talents  for  the  repair  of  their  city. 

He  hoped  to  return  to  Italy  the  greatest  and 
happiest  of  men,  and  that  his  £unily  would  meet 
blf  affection  with  equal  ardor.  But  the  deity, 
vhose  care  is  always  to  mix  some  portion  of  evil 
wit£  the  highest  and  most  splendid  favors  of  for- 
tone,  had  been  long  preparing  him  a  sad  welcome 
in  his  house.  Mncia,t  in  his  absence,  had  dis- 
honored his  bed.  While  he  was  at  a  distaaoe,  he 
disregarded  the  report,  but  npon  his  approach  to 
Italy,  and  a  more  mature  examination  into  the 
a&lr,  he  sent  her  a  divorce  without  assigning  his 
lessons  either  then  or  afterward.  The  true  reason 
k  to  l>e  found  in  Cicero's  epistles. 

People  tallLed  variously  at  Rome  concerning 
Pompey's  intentions.  Many  disturbed  themselves 
at  the  thought  that  he  would  march  with  his  army 
immediately  to  Rome,  and  make  himself  sole  and 
Bbsoliiie  master  there.  Crassus  took  his  children 
and  money,  and  witlidrew:  whether  it  was  that 
he  had  some  real  apprehensions,  or  rather  that  he 
chose  to  countenance  the  calumny,  and  add  force 
to  the  iting  of  envy;  the  latter  seems  the  more 
Drobable.  Bat  Fompey  had  no  sooner  set  foot  in 
Italy,  than  he  called  an  assembly  of  his  soldiers, 
and,  after  a  kind  and  suitable  address,  ordered 
them  to  dispsrse  in  their  respective  cities,  and  at- 
tend to  their  own  affairs  until  his  triumph,  on 
vhieh  occasion  they  were  to  repair  to  him  again. 
As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  his  troops  were 
dnbandsd,  an  astonishing  change  appeared  in  the 
face  of  things.  The  cities  seeing  Pompey  the 
Great  anarmed,  and  attended  by  a  few  friei^ds,  as 
tfbewas  returning  only  from  a  common  tour, 
poared  out  their  inhabitants  after  him,  who  cou- 
aacted  him  to  Rome  with  the  sincerest  pleasure, 
vid  with  a  much  greater  force  than  that  which  he 
bad  dismissed;  so  that  there  would  have  been  no 
need  of  the  army,  if  he  had  formed  any  designs 
H^aai  the  state. 

As  the  law  did  not  permit  him  to  enter  the  city 
before  his  triumph,  he  desired  the  senate  to  defer 
Ibe  election  of  consuls  on  his  account,  that  he 
might  by  his  presence  support  the  interests  of 

*  HtfmafOTu  waa  for  reducing  isv«iitimi  under  two  sen- 
au  heads,  the  resion  of  the  proceta,  and  the  atate  6f  the 

Ssstioa;  whieh  liBoitation  Cioero  disapproved  aa  noeh  as 
■a«t«r  Foaidosias.    Vide  Ciar^,  do  laveat.  Ahetor. 

14D.  1. 

This  Posidonina  who  waa  of  Apamea,  la  not  to  be  eon- 
gndcd  with  pQsidonitts  of  Alexandria,  the  diselple  of 

t  Maeia  waa  aistar  to  Metollns  Celer,  and  to  MeuUns 
'<^*pai.  She  was  debaached  by  Casar:  for  which  reason, 
when  PonpeT  married  Castars  danghter;  all  the  world 
™*d  Mm  hi  taming  off  a  wifo  by  whom  he  had  (hree 
wildraa,  to  espouse  the  danehter  of  a  man  whom  he  had 
•Aw.  with  a  sif  h,  called  his  2Bf  isthns.  Mnoia's  disloyalty 
^thava  been  reiy  pablie,  sinoe  Cicero,  in  one  of  his  let- 
"» to  Attictts,  says,  the  divorce  of  Mneia  meets  with  sen- 

"la»rabatioB.— Ub.  L  cy.  IS. 


Plso.  But  Cato  opposed  it,  and  the  motion  mis- 
carried. Pompey,  admiring  the  liberty  and  firm- 
ness with  which  Cato  maintained  the  rights  and 
customs  of  his  country,  at  a  time  when  no  other 
man  would  appear  so  openly  for  them,  determined 
to  gain  him  if  possible;  and  as  Cato  had  two 
nieces,  he  offered  to  marry  the  one,  and  asked  the 
other  for  his  son.  Cato,  however,  suspected  the 
bait,  and  looked  upon  the  proposed  alliance  as  a 
means  inteiide<^  to  corrupt  his  integrity.  He 
therefore  refused  it,  to  the  great  reeret  of  his  wife 
and  sister,  who  could  not  but  be  displeased  at  his 
rejecting  such  advances  from  Pompey  the  Great 
IVleantime,  Pompey  being  desirous  to  get  the  con- 
sulship from  Afranius,  distributed  money  for  that 
purpose  among  the  tribes,  and  the  voters  went  to 
receive  it  In  rompey*s  own  gardens.  The  thing 
waa  so  public  that  Pompey  was  much  censured  for 
making  Uiat  oJ£ce  venal,  which  he  had  obtained 
by  his  great  actions,  and  opening  a  way  to  the 
highest  honor  in  the  state  to  those  who  had  mo- 
ney, but  wanted  merit  Cato  then  observed  to 
the  ladies  of  his  family,  that  they  must  all  have 
shared  in  this  disgrace,  if  they  had  accepted  Pom- 
pey's  alliance;  upon  which  they  acknowledged  he 
was  a  better  judge  than  they  of  honor  and  pro- 
priety. 

The  triumph  was  so  great,  that  though  It  was 
divided  into  two  days,  the  time  was  far  from  being 
sufficient  for  displaying  what  was  prepared  to  be 
carried  in  procession;  there  remained  still  enough 
to  adorn  another  triumph.  At  the  head  of  the 
show  appeared  the  titles  of  the  conquered  nations; 
Pontus,  Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Paphlagonia,  Me- 
dia, Colchis,  the  Iberians,  the  Albanians,  Syria, 
Cilicia,  Mesopotamia,  Phoanicia,  Palestine,  Judea, 
Arabia,  the  pirates  subdued  both  by  sea  and  land. 
In  these  countri^,  it  was  mentioned  that  there 
were  not  less  than  a  thousand  castles,  and  near 
nine  hundred  cities  taken,  eight  hundred  galleys 
taken  from  the  pirates,  and  thirty-nine  desolate 
cities  repeopled.  On  the  face  of  the  tablets  it 
appeared  beside,  that  whereas  the  revenues  of  the 
Roman  empire  before  these  conquests  amounted 
but  to  fifty  millions  of  drachma;  by  the  new  ac- 
quisitions they  were  advanced  to  eighty-five  mil- 
lions: and  that  Pompey  had  brought  into  the  public 
treasury,  in  money,  and  in  gold  and  silver  vessels, 
to  the  value  of  twenty  tliousand  talents,  beside 
what  he  had  distributed  among  the  soldiers,  of 
whom  he  that  received  least  had  fifteen  hundred 
drachmas  to  his  share.  The  captives  who  walked 
in  the  procession  (not  to  mention  the  chiefs  of  the 
pirates)  were  the  son  of  Tlgranes,  king  of  Arme- 
nia, together  with  his  wife  and  daughter;  Zosima, 
the  wife  of  Tlgranes  himself ;  Aristobulus,  king 
of  Judea;  the  sister  of  Mithridates,  with  her  five 
sons;  and  some  Scythian  women.  The  hostages 
of  the  Albanians  and  Iberians,  and  of  the  king 
of  Commagene  also  appeared  in  the  train:  and  as 
many  tropnies  were  exhibited  as  Pompey  had 
gained  victories,  either  in  person  or  by  his  lieutes* 
ants,  the  number  of  which  was  not  small. 

Those  who  desire  to  make  the  parallel  betweeii 
him  and  Alexander  agree  in  all  respects,  tell  us  he 
was  at  this  time  not  quite  thirty-four,  whereas,  ia 
fact,  he  was  entering  upon  his  fortieth  year.* 
Happy  it  had  been  for  him,  if  he  had  ended  his 
days  while  he  was  blessed  with  Alexander's  good 
fortune!  Throughout  the  rest  of  his  life,  every 
insQmce  of  success  brought  its  proportion  of  envy, 
and  every  miscarriage  was  irretrievable.    For  tha 


•  It  should  be  forty.slzth  year.  Pompey  waa  bom  in  the 
beginning  of  the  month  of  Anpst,  in  the  roar  of  Rome  M7. 
and  his  triumph  was  ia  tko  samo  moath,  ia  the  yosr  of 
Some  088. 
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Mthority  which  h«  had  gained  by.  his  merit  he 
employed  for  othen  in  a  way  not  rery  hooorabte; 
and  his  reputation  conaequently  einliing,  as  they 
frew  in  atrength,  lie  was  iaaensibty  ruined  by  the 
weight  of  his  own  power.  Aa  It  happens  in  a 
ilege,  every  strong  work  that  is  taken  adds  to  the 
tesieger's  force;  so  Cssar,  when  raised  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Pompey,  turned  that  power,  which 
ftnabted  him  to  trample  upon  his  country,  upon 
Pompey  himself.    It  happened  in  this  manner: 

Lucutlus,  who  had  been  treated  so  unworthily 
by  Pompey  in  Asia,  upon  his  return  to  Rome  met 
with  the  most  honorable  reception  from  the  lenate; 
and  they  gave  him  still  greater  marks  of  their  es- 
teem after  the  arrival  of  Pompev;  endeavoring  to 
ewake  his  ambition,  and  prevail  with  him  to  at- 
tempt the  lead  in  tlie  administration.  Bat  his 
spirit  and  active  power*  were  by  this  time  on  the 
decline;  he  had  given  himself  up  to  the  pleasures 
af  ease  and  the  enjoyments  of  wealth.  However, 
he  bore  up  against  Pompey  with  some  vigor  at 
flrst,  and  got  his  acts  confirmed  which  his  adver- 
se^ had  annulled;  having  a  majority  in  the  senate 
through  the  assistance  oi  Cato. 

Pompey,  thus  worsted  in  the  senate,  had  re- 
oeurse  to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  and  to  the 
young  plebdans.  Ciodins,  the  most  daring  and 
profligate  of  them  all,  received  him  with  open 
arms,  but  at  the  same  time  subjected  him  to  all 
the  humors  of  the  populace.  He  made  him  dangle 
after  him  in  the  ^rum  in  a  manner  far  beneath 
his  dignity,  and  insisted  upon  his  supporting  every 
bUl  that  ne  proposed,  and  every  speech  Uiat  he 
made,  to  flatter  and  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people.  And,  as  if  the  connection  with  him  had 
been  an  honor  instead  of  a  disgrace,  he  demanded 
•till  higher  wages;  that  Pompey  should  give  up 
Cicero,  who  had  ever  been  his  fast  friend,  and  of 
the  greatest  use  to  him  in  th^  administration.  And 
these  wages  he  obtained.  For  when  Cicero  came 
te  be  in  danger,  and  requested  Pompey 's  assist* 
ance,  he  refused  to  see  him,  and  shutting  his  gates 
^rainst  those  that  came  to  intercede  for  him,  went 
oat  at  a  back  door.  Cicero,  therefore,  dreading 
the  issue  of  the  trial,  departed  privately  from 
Rome. 

At  this.timeCasar, returning  from  his  province,* 
undertook  an  affair,  which  rendered  him  very 
popular  at  present,  and  in  Its  consequences  gained 
Dim  power,  but  proved  a  great  prejudice  to  Pom- 
pey and  to  the  whole  commonwealth.  He  was 
then  soliciting  his  first  consulship,  and  Craasus 
and  Pompey  being  at  variance,  he  perceived  that 
If  he  should  join  the  one,  the  other  would  be  his 
enemy  of  coarse;  he  therefore  set  himself  to  re- 
eoncile  them.  A  thing  which  seemed  honorable 
in  itself,  and  calculated  for  the  public  good;  but 
the  Intention  was  insidious,  though  deep  laid  and 
covered  with  the  most  refined  poliey.  For  while 
the  power  of  the  state  was  divided,  it  kept  it  in  an 
sqiakbrium,  as  the  burden  of  a  ship  properly  dis- 
tributed, keeps  it  f^om  inclining  to  one  side  more 
than  another,  but  when  the  power  came  to  be  all 
collected  in^o  one  part,  having  nothing  to  coun- 
terbalance ft,  it  overset  and  destroyed  the  com- 
monwealth. Hence  it  was,  that  when  some  were 
observing  that  the  constitution  was  ruined  by 
the  difference  which  happened  afterward  between 
Cesar  and  Pompey,  Cato  said,  **  You  are  under  a 
great  roistakei  it  was  not  their  late  disagreement. 


*  It  wu  not  at  the  time  of  Cicero*Sffoing  into  exile,  that 
it  relarned  &om  hit  province  in  Spain,  which  he  had 


bat  their  former  anion  and  connection  which  gm 
the  constitution  the  fint  and  greatest  Uow.'* 

To  this  union  Cesar  owed  his  consulship.  And 
lie  wai^no  sooner  appointed  tlian  lie  began  to 
make  his  court  to  the  indigent  pert  of  the  people^ 
by  proposing  laws  for  sending  out  colonies,  aarf 
for  the  distribution  of  lands;  by  which  he  deaceDd- 
ed  from  the  dignity  of  a  consul,  and  in  some  lort 
took  upon  him  the  office  of  a  tribane.  His  col- 
league Bibuius  oppoeed  him,  and  Cato  prepared  ts 
support  Bibulus  In  the  most  strenaons  roauaer; 
when  CflMar  placed  Pompey  by  him  upon  the  tri- 
bunal, and  naked  him,  before  the  whole  assemblj, 
**  Whether  he  approved  his  laws 7^  and  upon  ius 
answering  In  the  afilrmative,  he  pat  this  fartbsr 
question,  **  Then  if  any  one  ehali  with  violeaoB 
oppose  tlieee  htws,  wilt  yoa  come  to  tlie  aarist- 
ance  of  the  people?"  Pompey  answered,  "I  wffl 
certainly  come;  and  against  those  that  threatei 
to  take  the  sword,  I  will  brinff  both  swoid  aod 
buckler.'* 

Pompey  until  that  day  had  never  said  anjtfalnf 
so  obnoxious;  and  his  friends  could  only  aaj,  far 
way  of  apoloey,  that  it  was  an  expression  wfaica 
had  escaped  nlm.  But  it  appeared  by  the  sab- 
sequent  events,  tliat  he  was  then  entirefj  at 
C89sar*a  devotion.  For  within  a  few  days,  to  tl» 
surprise  of  all  the  world,  he  married  Julia,  Cmi'i 
daughter,  who  had  been  promised  to  Copio,  and 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  married  to  him.  Tt 
appease  the  resentment  of  Ccepio,  he  gave  him  his 
own  daughter,  who  had  been  tiefore  contracted  ts 
Faustus,  the  son  of  Sylla,  and  Cmsar  manied  Csl* 
purnia,  the  daughter  of  Fiao* 

Pompey  then  filled  the  city  with  soldten^aad 
carried  everything  with  open  force.  Upon  Bibu- 
lus the  couBul's  making  his  appearance  in  the 
Jbrmn  together  with  Lucullus  and  Cato,  ti»  foi* 
diers  sud<tonly  fell  upon  him,  and  broke  his /steo. 
Nay,  one  of  them  had  the  impudence  to  empty  a 
basket  of  dung  upon  the  head  of  Bibulus;  ana  lw9 
tribunes  of  the  people,  who  accompanied  him, 
were  wounded.  The  fomm  thus  clearNl  of  all 
opposition,  the  law  passed  for  the  division  of 
lands.  Tlie  people,  caught  by  this  bait,  becaan 
tame  and  tractable  in  ul  renects,  and  witboot 
questioning  the  expediency  of  any  of  their  kmb- 
sures,  silently  gave  their  suffrages  to  whatever  wai 
proposed.  The  acts  of  Pompey,  which  LbcoHos 
had  contested,  were  confirmed;  and  the  twoGaok 
on  this  and  the  other  side  the  Alps  and  lUjria, 
were  allotted  to  Cssar  for  fivo  years,  with  fou 
complete  legions.  At  the  same  time  Piao,  Cisisr'i 
father-in-law,  and  Gabiuius,  one  of  the  most  aban- 
doned flatterers  of  Pompey,  were  pitched  npon  fof 
consuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Bibulus,  finding  matters  thus  carried,  shut  him- 
self up  in  his  house,  and  for  the  eight  followin| 
months  remained  inattentive  to  the  fanctioot  of 
his  office;*  contenting  himself  with  pablishing 
manifestos  full  of  bitter  invectives  against  Pompey 
and  Cesar.  Cato,  on  this  occasion,  as  if  inspired 
with  aapirit  of  prophesy,  announced  in  fa/lieoate 
the  calamities  which  would  befall  the  common- 
wealth  and  Pompey  himself.  Lncnllaa,  for  bis 
part,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  state  afiairs,  ^^^ 
took  himself  to  repose,  as  if  age  had  diiquallfiM 
him  for  the  cencems  of  government  Upon  wbick 
Pompey  observed,  "That  it  was  more  nnaesson- 
able  for  an  old  man  to  give  himself  up  to  Inxniy 
than  to  bear  a  public  employment."  Tet,  notj 
withstanding  this  observation,  he  soon  nfftad 


«med  with  the  title  of  prater,  bnt  two  jean  beforCc 
Bftr  returned  in  the  year  of  Rome  803,  aaa  Gioero  qiiit> 
tad  Rome  ia  the  year  eftS. 


K«rT 
tar 


*  Hence  the  wltt  of  Rome,  Instead  of  layin^  *"^  j 
thiDf  happened  In  the  eontvlihip  ofCMar  and  Bibnliu,«" 
it  happened  ia  the  ooMvlthip  of  Dallas  sad  Csmt. 
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liiiiwulf  to  be  ellbinliiated  bj  the  lore  ef  a  yovng 
wocnan-  be  gave  up  hit  time  to  her;  he  spent 
the  day  «Hh  her  in  hia  Tillaa  and  gardens,  to  the 
entire    negieet  of  public  aflhire;  insomuch  that 
dodias  tM  tribune  began  to  despise  him,  and  to 
en^a^o  in  the  boldest  designs  against  him.    For 
after    h«  had  bsnlshod  Cicero,  and  sent  Cato  to 
Cypnta,  under  pretense  of  giving  him  the  com- 
maud  iu  that  island;  when  Ciesar  was  gone  upon 
his  expedition  into^  Gaat,  and  the  tribune  found 
the    people  entirely  devoted  to  him,  because  he 
flattered  their  inclinations  in  ail  the  measures  he 
took,   he  attempted  to  annul  some  of  Pompey's 
ordlaanees;  he  took  his  prisoner  Tigranes  from 
him,  kept  him  in  his  own  custody,  and  impeached 
■ome  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  try  in  them  tlie 
vtrengrth    of  Pompey's  interest    At  last,   when 
Pompey  appeared  against  one  of  these  prosecu- 
fioxn,  Clodius,  having  a  crew  of  profligate  and  in- 
solent wretches  about  him,  ascended  an  eminence, 
and    pat  the  following  questions,  "Who  is  the 
llcentioas  lord  of  Rome?    Who  is  the  man  that 
■eeks  for  a  man?*    Who  scratches  his  head  with 
one  finger?**  f    And  his  creatures,  like  a  chorus 
inatrocted  in  their  part,  upon  his  shaking  his 
gow^n,  answered  aloud  to  every  question,  Pompey.i 
Theoe  things  gave  Pompey  uneasiness,  because 
U  was  a  new  thing  to  him  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  and 
he  was  entirely  unezperieneed  in  that  sort  of  war. 
That  which  afflicted  nim  most,  was  his  perceiving 
that  the  senate  were  pleased  to  see  him  the  object 
of   reproach,  and  punished  for  his  desertion  of 
Cicero.    But  when  parties  ran  so  high  that  they 
eaane  to  blows  in  the  forum,  and  several  were 
woonddd  on  both  sides,  and  one  of  the  servants 
of  Clodius  was  observed  to  creep  iu  among  the 
crowd,  toward  Pompey,  with  a  drawn  sword  la 
his  liand,  he  was  furnished  with  an  excuse  for  not 
attending  the  public  asBemblies.    Beside,  he  was 
really  atrald  to  stoni^  the  impudence  of  Clodius, 
and  ali'the  torre      ui  abuse  that  might  be  expect- 
ed from  him,  and  therefore  made  his  appearance 
no  more  during  his  tribuneship,  but  consulted  iu 
prirate  with  his  friends  how  to  disarm  the  anger 
of  the  senate  and  the  Taluable  part  of  the  citlxens. 
Cnlleo  advised  him  to  repudiate  Julia,  and  to  ex- 
change tlie  ftiendship  oi  Cessar  for  that  of  the 
senate;  but  he  would  not  hearken  to  the  proposal. 
Others  proposed  that  he  should  recall  Cicero,  who 
was  not  only  an  avowed  enemy  to  Clodius,  but 
the  favorite  to  the  senate;  and  he  agreed  to  that 
overture.     Accordingly,  with  a  strong  body  of 
his  reteinen,  he  conducted  Cicero's  brother  Into 
the  forum,  who  was  to  apply  to  the  people  in  his 
betialf,  and  after  a  scuffle,  in  which  several  were 
wounded,  and  some  slain,  he  overpowered  Clo- 
diusy  and  obtained  a  decree  for  the  restoration  of 
Cicero.     Immediately  upon  hb  return,  the  orator 
feconciled  the  senate  to  Pompey,  and  by  effectually 
recommending  the  law  which  was  to  intrust  him 
with  the  care  of  supplying  Rome  with  corn,(  he 
made  Pompey  once  more  master  of  the  Roman 


•  T#r  «9»^  (imi  ao^.  ZvTilT  «i>/jp«  wai  a  proverbial 
•spraMioB  broofht  from  Athens  to  Rome.  It  was  uk«n 
orifiDmlly  froa  JSiop's  Mrklnf  aa  honest  man  with  a  Untom 
at  Dooaday;  and,  by  dsgioes,  it  came  to  signify  the  loss 
af  maabood,  or  the  manlj;  oharacter,  which  loss  Pompey 
was  allowed  to  have  sustained  in  the  embraces  of  Julia. 

t  Vno  »caip0r§  digUo  was  likewise  a  provorbial  exprei. 
lioafcra  RomwM  pelU  mtitrt, 

t  Placareh  dose  aot  here  keep  exaothr  to  the  order  of  time. 
This  happened  in  the  year  of  Home  677,  as  appears  from 
Dio  (Book  zzzix.),  thai  is,  two  yean  after  what  be  is  goinc 
10  meatioo  eoaoaaiiag  that  tribaae*s  slave  beiag  taken  with 
a  sword. 

I  The  law  aleo  gave  Pompey  piooonsalar  aethority  for 
iMysan,  boChiBaadoatoflAa^.    J>io»  lib.  xuiz. 


empire,  both  by  sea  and  land*  -  For  by  this  law 
the  ports,  the  markets,  the  disposal  of  provisions. 
In  a  word,  the  whole  business  of  the  merchant 
and  the  husbandman,  were  brought  uuder  hsi 
jurisdiction. 

Clodius,  on  the  other  hand,  alleged,  "That  tbs 
law  was  not  made  on  account  of  the  real  scarcity 
of  provisions,  but  that  an  artificial  scarcity  was 
caueed  .for  the  sake  of  procuring  the  law,  and  that 
Pompey,  by  a  new  commission,  might  bring  his 
power  to  life  aeain,  which  was  su uk,  as  it  wero, 
in  a  deliquiumJ*  Others  say,  it  was  tlie  contri- 
vance of  the  consul  Spiuther,  to  procure  Pompey 
a  superior  employment,  that  he  might  himself  m 
sent  to  re-establish  Ptolemy  in  his  kingdom  * 

However,  the  tribune  Cauidius  brought  htm  a 
bill,  tlie  purport  of  which  was,  that  Pompey  should 
be  sent  without  an  army,  and  with  only  two  Utiort, 
to  reconcile  the  Alexandrians  to  their  king.  Pom- 
pey did  not  appear  displeased  at  the  bill;  but  this 
senate  threw  it  out,  under  the  honorable  pretenss 
of  not  hazarding  his  person.  Nevertheless,  papen 
were  found  scattered  In  the  fortmi  and  before  tho 
senate-house,  importing  that  Ptolemy  himself  ds» 
sired  .that  Pompey  might  be  employed  to  act  for 
him  instead  of  riuther.  Tiroagenes  pretends,  thai 
Ptolemy  left  Egypt  without  any  necessity,  at  th* 
persuasion  of  Theophanes,  who  was  desirous  to 
give  Pompey  new  occasions  to  enrich  himself,  and 
the  honor  of  new  commands.  But  the  baseness 
of  Theophanes  does  not  so  much  support  this 
story,  as  the  disposition  of  Pompey  discredite  It) 
for  there  was  nothing  so  mean  and  illiberal  in  hlf 
ambition. 

The  whole  care  of  providing  and  importing 
corn  l)eing  committed  to  Pompey,  he  sent  his 
deputies  and  agente  Into  various  parte,  aud  went 
In  person  Into  iSicily,  Sardinia,  and  Africa,  where 
he  collected  great  quantities.  When  he  was  upOB 
tlie  point  of  re-embarking,  a  violent  wind  sprang 
up,  and  the  mariners  made  a  difficulty  of  putting 
to  sea;  but  he  was  the  first  to  go  on  board,  and  bs 
ordered  them  to  weigh  anchor,  with  these  decisivtt 
words,  "It  is  necessary  to  go;  is  it  not  necessary 
to  live?'*  Hli  success  was  answerable  to  his  spirit 
and  intrepidity.  He  filled  the  markete  with  corny 
and  covered  the  sea  with  his  ships;  insomuch  thai 
the  overplus  afforded  a  supply  to  foreigners,  and 
from  Rome,  as  from  a  founteln,  plenty  ilowsd 
over  the  world. 

In  the  meantime  tlie  wars  In  Gaul  lifted  Cmmt 
to  the  first  sphere  of  greatnesi.  The  scene  of 
action  was  at  a  great  distence  from  Rome,  and  ha 
seemed  to  be  wholly  engaged  with  the  Belgv,  tbs 
Suevi  and  the  Britons;  but  his  genius  all  the  whils 
was  privately  at  work  amouff  the  people  of  Roma» 
and  he  was  undermining  rompey  in  his  most 
essential  interests.  His  war  with  tlie  barbarians 
was  not  his  principal  object.  He  exercised  hli 
army,  indeed,  in  those  expeditions,  as  he  would 
have  done  his  own  body,  in  hunting  and  other 
diversions  of  the  field;  by  which  he  prepared  them 
for  higher  conflicts,  and  rendered  them  not  only 
formtmible  but  invincible. 

The  gold  aud  silver,  and  other  rich  spoils  which 
he  took  from  the  enemy  in  great  abundance,  ha 
sent  to  Rome;  and  by  distributing  them  freely 
among  the  sdlles,  pretors,  consuls,  and  their 
wives,  he  gained  a  great  party.  Consequently 
when  he  passed  the  Alps  and  wintered  at  Lucca, 
among  the  crowd  of  men  and  women,  who  hasten- 
ed to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  there  were  two 


•  Ptolemy  Anletes,  the  son  of  Ptolemy  Ldthyras,  halo4 
by  bis  snbieou,  and  forced  to  fly,  applied  to  the  ooaaal 
e^inther,  wno  was  to  have  the  province  of  CiUola,  Co  is. 
sf  tablish  Urn  in  his  kingdom.    !>•«,  sM  mmr»» 


i» 
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hiiDdrMi  Miwton,  Pompey  and  Cnrnna  of  the 
Bomber;  and  there  were  no  fewer  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  procoasalt  and  pretors,  whose  fueei 
were  to  be  seen  at  the  gatea  of  Cnaar.  He  made 
It  his  businesa  In  general  to  give  them  hopes  of 

treat  things,  and  his  money  was  at  their  devotion; 
nt  he  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Craasos  and 
Pompey,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  they  should 
apply  for  the  consolsliip,  and  that  Cosar  should 
assist  them,  by  sending  a  great  number  of  his  sol- 
diers to  vot»  at  the  election.  As  soon  as  they 
were  chosen,  they  were  to  share  the  provinces, 
and  take  the  command  of  armies,  according  to 
their  pleasure,  only  confirming  CsBsar  in  the  pos- 
•easion  of  what  be  had,  for  five  years  more. 

As  soon  as  thb  treaty  got  air,  the  principal  per- 
•ons  in  Rome  were  highly  offended  at  IL  Mar- 
eellinus,  then  consul,  planted  himself  amidst  the 
people,  and  asked  Pompey  and  Craasus,  **  Whether 
they  intended  to  stand  for  the  consulship?'* 
pompey  spoke  first,  and  said,*  *< Perhaps  he 
might,  perhaps  he  might  not*'  Crsasus  answered 
with  more  moderation,  "He  should  do  what 
might  appear  most  expedient  for  the  common- 
wealth." As  Marceliinus  continaed  the  discourse 
•gainst  Pompey,  and  seemed  to  bear  hard  upon 
him,  Pompey  said,  <*  Where  is  the  honor  of  that 
man,  who  has  neither  gratitude  nor  respect  for 
him  who  made  him  au  orator,  who  rescued  him 
from  want,  and  raised  him  to  affluence?" 

Otheiv  declined  soliciting  the  consulship,  bi^t 
Lucius  Domitius  was  persuaded  and  encouraged 
by  Cato  not  to  give  it  up.  "For  the  dispute,** 
he  told  him,  **  wa«  not  for  the  consulship,  but  In 
defense  of  liberty,  against  tyrants.**  Pompey  and 
his  adherents  saw  the  vigor  with  which  Cato 
acted,  and  that  all  the  senate  was  on  his  side. 
Consequently  they  were  afraid  that,  so  supported, 
he  might  bring  over  the  uucorrupted  part  of  the 
ppople.  They  resolved,  therefore,  not  to  suffer 
Domitius  to  enter  the  forum,  and  sent  a  party  of 
men  well  armed:  who  killed  Melitus,  the  torch- 
bearer,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight  Cato  retired 
the  last,  and  not  until  after  he  had  received  a 
wound  in  his  right  elbow  In  defending  Domitius. 
Thus  they  obtained  the  consulship  hy  vlolenoe, 
and  the  rest  of  tlieir  measures  were  not  conducted 
with  more  moderation.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
when  the  people  ware  going  to  choo^  Cato  orae- 
tor,  at  the  instant  their  suffrages  were  to  be  taaen, 
Pompey  dismissed  the  assembly,  pretending  he 
had  seen  an  inauspicious  flight  of  birds-f  After- 
ward the  tribes,  corrupted  with  money,  declared 
Antlus  and  Vatinlus  prators.  Then,  in  pursu- 
ance of  their  agreement  with  Cesar,  they  put 
Trebonius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  on  proposing  a 
decree,  by  which  the  government  or  the  Gauls 
was  continued  for  five  years  more  to  Cesar; 
Syria,  and  the  command  against  the  Parthians, 
were  given  to  Crassus;  and  Pompey  was  to  have 
all  Africa,  and  both  the  Spains,  with  four  legions, 
two  of  which  he  lent  to  Cesar,  at  his  request,  for 
the  war  in  Gaul. 

Crassus,  upon  the  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
repaired  to  his  province.  Pompey,  remaining  at 
Rome,  opened  his  theater;  and,  to  make  the  dedi- 

*  Dio  makM  him  return  an  aniwer  mora  suitabla  to  his 
oharacter— »lt  it  not  on  aeeovnt  of  the  vinaoui  and  the 
food  that  I  de'tir*  any  tbara  in  the  magiiiracy,  but  that  I 
leay  be  able  to  retuain  the  ilLdiiposed  and  the  fteditiona." 

t  Thit  was  makinf  religion  an  enf  ine  of  state,  and  it 
eften  proved  a  very  convenient  one  for  the  purposes  of  am- 
bition. Clodins,  thoagh  otherwise  one  of  the  vilest  tribunes 
that  ever  existed,  was  very  right  in  attempttnv  to  piit  a  stop 
to  that  means  of  dismissing  an  assembly.  He  preferred  a 
Mil,  that  BO  magistrate  shrald  make  an v  obterratioaa  iathe 
heavens  wUiv  Uie  people  were  asMmUe<t 


cation  mora  magBifioent.  exhibited  a  vaiwty  if 
gymnastic  games,  entertainments  of  marfc,  and 

battles  with  wild  beasts,  in  which  were  killed  fife 
hundred  lions;  but  the  battle  of  elephants  afieided 
the  most  astonishing  spectacle.*  These  thiags 
gained  him  the  tove  and  admiration  of  the  publle; 
but  he  incurred  their  displeaaare  again,  by  leaviog 
his  provinces  and  armiee  entirely  to  bis  friends 
and  lieutenants,  and  roving  about  Italy  with  bit 
wife  from  one  villa  to  an'other.  Whether  it  was 
his  passion  for  her,  or  hers  for  him,  that  kept  bin 
so  much  with  her,  is  uncertain.  For  the  IsUer 
baa  been  supposed  to  be  the  caaey  and  nothiikg  w« 
more  talked  of  than  the  fondneaa  of  that  youi^ 
woman  for  her  husband,  thoagh  at  that  age  fail 

Bsrson  could  hardly  be  any  great  object  of  desire. 
ut  the  charm  of  his  fidelity  was  the  cause,  to- 
gether with   his   conversation^  which,  notwitii- 
standing  his  natural  gravity,   was  partiealariy 
agreeable  to  the  women,  if  we  may  allow  ths 
courtesan  Flora  to  be  a  sufficient  evidence.    Tliii 
strong  attachment  of  Julia  appeared  on  occaaonof 
an  election  of  sdiles.    The  people  came  to  blowi, 
and  sokne  were  killed  so  near  Pompey  that  be  vsi 
covered  with   blood,  and  forced   to  change  bit 
clothes.    There  was  a  great  crowd  and  tnmBlt 
about  his  door,  when  his  servants  went  home  with 
the  bloody  robe;  and  Julia,  who  was  with  cbUd, 
happening  to  see  it,  feinted  away  and  was  with 
difficulty  recovered.    However,  such  was  her  i»- 
TOT  and  the  agitation  of  her  spirits,  that  she  nut- 
carried.    After  this,  thoee  who  complained  most 
of  Pompey's  connection  with  CsBoar  cooM  iut 
find  fault  with  his  love  of  Julia.     She  was  preg- 
nant afterward,  and  brought  him  a  daughter,  bat 
unfortunately  died  in  childbed;  nor  did  the  tMi 
long  survive  her.    Pompey  was  prepariog  to  buy 
her  near  a  aeat  of  his  at  Alba,  but  the  people 
seixed  the  corpse,  and  interred  it  in  the  Go^psf 
Mariiut.    This  thny  did  more  out  of  legarJ  to 
the  young  woman,  than  either   to  Pompey  or 
CtBsar;  yet  in  the  honon  they  did  her  nuMtt, 
their  attachment  to  CfBsar,  thoagh  at  a  dntaoee, 
had  a  greater  share,  than  any  respect  for  Pompey, 
who  was  on  the  spot 

Immediately  after  Jul^aN  death,  the  peopb  ef 
Rome  were  in  great  agitation,  and  there  wet  bo- 
thing  in  their  speeches  and  actions  which  did  not 
tend  to  a  rupture.  The  alliance,  which  ntbar 
covered  than  restrained  the  amUtlon  of  the  tvs 
great  competitors  for  power,  waf  now  no  mon. 
To  add  to  the  misfortune,  news  was  broogbtsMi 
after  that  Crassus  was  slain  bv  the  Parthlaat;  iM 
In  him  another  great  obstacle  to  a  cirtl  war  vti 
removed.  Out  of  fear  of  him,  they  had  hoU 
kept  some  measures  with  each  other.  Bat  Fbai 
fortune  had  carried  off  the  champion  who  coo¥ 
take  up  the  conqueror,  we  may  say  with  th§ 
comic  poet, 

Hifh  spirit  of  eaterartso 

Elates  each  ohieH  they  oU  tbeir  brawny  HmU, 

Aad  dip  tbeir  hands  in  dest. 
So  little  able  Is  fortune  to  fill  the  capaeitieior 
the  human  mlud;  when  such  a  weight  of  powar. 
and  extent  of  command,  could  not  satisfy  tne  am* 
bition  of  two  men.  They  had  heard  and  read  thai 
the  gods  had  divided  the  universe  into  tbiw 
shares,!  and  each  was  content  with  that  which 


Dio 
Thorc  were' 


says,  the  elephaaU  foogfak  with   aiSM^  t^ 

..  jre  no  leu  thaa  eighteen  of  then;  tad  h^"2 

that  some  of  them  seened  to  appeal,  writh  pittoei  *'■*'*  J* 
the  people;  who,  ia  ODnpasaioB,  saved  thmi  livN<  "  ** 
naj  believe  him,  an  oath  had  been  takes  beliire  a«f  *■ 
Afrioa,  that  no  imuiy  should  be  done  tbeia.  . ,  .^^ 

t  Flntarah  alledes  here  to  a  pasaage  ia  the  ttwalSMiB 
of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptaae  nye  to]iis» 


rOMPBT. 


jbil  to  hto  lot,  and  yet  Omm  bmb  eould  not  thiak 
liie  RooMn  «mpiro  ralBelrat  for  two  of  thorn. 

Yet  Pompey »  in  an  addroM  to  the  people  at  that 

time^  told  tiiem,  **  He  had  raoeWed  every  eomonle- 

ilon  they  had  honored  him  with  sooner  than  ho 

expected  himself;  and  laid  it  down  sooner  than 

was  expected   by  the  world."     And*  indeed,  the 

dismissiea  of  his  troops  always  bore  witness  to 

the  truili  of  that  assertion.    Bat  now,  being  per- 

maded  that  Ceasar  would  not  disband  his  army, 

be  endeavored  to  fortify  himself  af  ainst  him  by 

treat  employ menis  at  home;  and  this  without 

attempting  any  other  innovation.    For  he  would 

not  appear  to  distrust  him;  on  the  contrary,  he 

ntlher  affected   to  despise  lilm.    However,  when 

be  saw  the  great  offices  of  state  Jiot  disposed  of 

ifreeahly  to  his  desire,  but  that  Uie  people  were 

tafloenoed,    and    his   adversaries    pref^jred    for 

DODeYy  lie  thought  it  would  best  serve  his  cause 

lo  laAr  anarchy  to  prevail.    In  consequence  of 

the  reigning  dieoiders,  a  dictator  was  much  tailced 

of.    Lucilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  was  the  first 

who  ventared  to  propose  it  in  form  to  the  people, 

and  he  exlio^sd  them  to  ohoose  Pompey  dictator. 

Gbito  opposed  it  so  eflVntuaily  that  the  tribune  was 

in  danger  of  lieisg  deposed.     Many  of  Pompey's 

friends  then  stood  up  In  defense  of  the  purity  of 

his  Intentions,  and  declared,  he  neither  asked  nor 

wished  for  the  dictslorship.     Cato,  upon  this  paid 

the  highest  compliments  to  Pompey,  and  entreated 

hhn  to  assist  in  the  support  of  order  and  of  the 

cottstitatlon.     Pompey  could  not  but  accede  to 

neh  a  proposal,  and  Domltias  and  Messala  were 

elected  eonsula.*^ 

The  same  anarchy  and  confusion  afterward 
tsok  place  again,  and  numbers  began  to  talk  more 
boldly  of  setting  up  a  dictator.  Goto,  now  fear- 
ing be  should  be  overborne,  was  of  opinion  that  it 
vere  better  to  give  Pompey  some  oflloe  whose 
aalbority  was  limited  i>y  law,  than  to  intrust  him 
with  absolute  power.  Hibalus,  though  Pompey's 
dselsred  enemy,  moved  in  full  senate,  that  he 
dkoald  be  appointed  sole  consul.  <*  For,  by  that 
msaas,"  said  he,  •«  the  commonwealth  will  either 
recover  from  her  disorder,  or,  if  she  most  serve, 
wlU  serve  a  man  of  the  greatest  meriu*'  The 
whole  bouse  was  surprised  at  tlie  motion;  and 
vhea  Cato  rose  np,  it  was  expected  he  would  op* 
Y^m  it.  A  profound  silence  ensued,  and  he  said, 
*He  thonW  never  have  been  the  first  to  nropose 
ncii  an  ezpedleat,  but  as  It  was  proposed  by  an* 
other,  he  thought  it  advlsBbie  to  embmoe  it; 'for 
he  tfaongfat  any  kind  of  government  lietter  than 
Uttchy,  and  knew  no  man  fitter  to  rule  tlian 
fompey,  in  a  time  of  so  much  trouble."  The 
mate  came  into  his  opinion,  and  a  decree  was 
iBued,  that  Pompey  should  be  appointed  sole 
tODSQl,  and  that  if  he  should  have  need  of  a  col- 
iMgne,  he  might  choose  one  himself,  provided  it 
were  act  before  tlie  expiration  of  two  months. 

Pompey  being  declared  sole  consul  by  tiie  Inter' 
^f*i  Salpitius   made  his  compliments  to  Cato, 

**A«rigA>a  by  lot,  oartrtph  rale  we  know; 
ufemal  Plato  sways  tba  shados  bolow; 
O'er  di«  wide  cloads,  and  o*er  th«  ctury  plain, 
«n«real  Jov«  extends  his  high  domain: 
Mj  eoQrt  baneath  *)m  b  ^a't  waves  I  Iteep, 
And  hnsfa  the  roannc*  of  the  smerad  deep. 


la  the  year  of  Some  TfX).    Snoh  comption  now  pro- 

uied  anon«  tfa«  Romans,  that  caadidaUs  for  the  onrale 

It  their  money  openly  to  the  place  of  electioa, 


Li*  ^^7  disiriboiei  it,  without  blnshini;,  amoac  the 
«•«  of  bccions;  and  those  who  received  it,  employed 
WW  tad  violence  in  favor  of  tlKMe  persons  who  paid  them; 
«.   .  **»»  My  ofllce  was  disposad  of,  but  whi    * 
wyued  whh  tho  sword,  aad  cost  the  lives  of 


what  had  bo«n 
mnay  oiti< 


foi 


acknowledge  hiawalf  much  Indehted  to  his  sap* 
port,  and  desired  his  assistance  and  advice  in  the 
cabinet,  as  to  the  measures  to  be  punned  In  hie 
administration.    Cato  made  answer,  **  That  Pom« 

>y  waa  not  under  the  least  obligation  to  him; 
or  what  he  had  said  was  not  out  of  regard  to 
him,  but  to  his  country.  If  you  apply  to  me,** 
coatinued  he,  **I  shall  give  you  my  advice  in 
private;  if  not,  I  shall  inform  you  of  my  ssutl- 
moots  in  public.'*  Such  was  Cato,  and  the  same 
on  all  occasions. 

Pompey  then  went  Into  the  city,  and  married 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Sclplo.*  She 
was  not  a  viigin,  but  a  widow,  liaving  been  maiw 
ried,  when  very  young,  to  Publius  the  son  of 
Craa^us,  who  was'  lately  killed  in  the  Cartlilaa- 
expedition.  This  woman  had  many  charms  b^ 
side  her  beauty.  She  was  weli  vened  in  polila 
literature:  she  played  upon  the  lyre,  and  under- 
stood geometry;  and  she  had  made  eonslderablia 
improvements  by  the  precepts  of  philosophy. 
Wiiat  is  more,  she  had  nothing  of  that  petulance 
and  affectation  which  studies  are  apt  to  prodnoo 
in  women  of  her  age.  And  her  fa!tbsr's  family- 
and  reputation  were  unexceptionable. 

Many,  however,  were  displeased  with  tiiie 
match,  on  account  of  tlie  disproportion  of  years; 
they  thought  Cornelia  would  have  been  more 
sultal>le  to  his  son  than  to  him.  .Those  that  wer» 
capable  of  deeper  reflection  thought  the  concerns 
of  the  commonwealth  neglected,  which  in  a  dia* 
tresshil  case  had  chosen  him  for  its  physician,  aad 
coi^ded  in  him  alone.  It  grieved  them  to  see  hia 
crowned  with  garlands,  and  ofibring  sacrifice 
amidst  the  festivities  of  marriage,  when  he  onvlit 
to  have  considered  his  consulship  as  a  public  cala- 
mity, since  it  would  never  have  been  given  hla 
in  a  manner  so  contrary  to  the  laws,  had  hia 
country  been  In  a  prosperous  situation. 

His  first  step  was  to  bring  those  lo  account  who 
gained  oflices  and  employments  by  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  he  made  laws  by  iHilch  the  pro- 
ceediugs  in  their  trials  were  to  be  regulated.  la 
other  respects  he  behaved  with  great  dignity  aad 
honor;  and  reatond  security,  order,  imd  traa* 
quillity  to  the  courts  of  judicature,  by  preskiing 
there  in  person  with  a  band  of  soldiers.  Bat 
when  Scipio,  his  fother-in-law,  came  to  be  lm» 
peached,  he  sent  for  the  three  hundred  and  sixty 
ladges  to  his  house,  aad  desired  their  assistaaoe* 
The  accuser,  seeing  Scipio  conducted  out  of  Uw 
farum  to  his  house,  by  the  judges  themselvei^ 
dropped  the  pros^eution.  This  again  exposed 
Pompey  to  censure;  but  he  was  ceasured  stlli 
more,  when  after  having  made  a  law  againat  ea- 
comiums  on  penons  accused,  he  broke  It  himselft 
by  appearing  for  Plancus,  and  atten^iting  to  em« 
hellish  his  character.  Cato,  who  happened  to  be 
one  of  the  judges,  stopped  his  ean;  declartag^ 
**  It  waa  not  right  for  him  to  hear  snob  embelli8l& 
ments,  contrary  to  law.'*  Cato,  therefore,  waa 
objected  to  and  set  aside  before  sentence  was 
pnssed.  Plancus,  however,  was  condemned  by 
the  other  judges,  to  the  great  confusion  of  Pom* 

i>«y-+ 

A  few  days  after,  Hypssus,  a  man  of  consu* 
lar  dignity,  being  under  a  criminal  prosectttio% 
watched  Pompey  going  from  the  bath  lo  supper, 
and  embraced  hia  knees  in  the  meet  suppliant 
manner.  But  Pompey  passed  with  disdain,  and 
all  the  answer  he  gave  him  wss,  "  That  his  im* 

*  The  son  of  Scipio  Nasica,  bnt  adopted  into  the  faailj 
oftbeMotoUi. 

t  Cioero,  who  manifod  tbo  impeseksioat,  wae  maoh  d» 
Itf  bted  with  the  sueoess  of  his  eloqaoaoe;  m  appean  tisA 
his  epistle  to  Maiias,  lib.  vii.  •p.S. 
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Usmpper.**  This 


ivior  WM  JQStly  the  ob- 
the  nsft  of  hSa  conduct 


pMtaniliM  MTved  ottl< 

^tftiftl  and  iioeqaal  I 
jaet  of  raproaoh.    But  all 

merited  pimlite,  and  he  had  the  ba|>pineM  to  ra- 
ealablish  food  order  In  the  oommonwealth.  He 
took  his  father*ln-law  for  hit  colleague  the  re- 
mainio;  five  montha.  His  governmenta  were 
continued  to  him  for  four  years  more,  and  he  was 
allowed  a  thousand  talents  a  year  for  the  aubels- 
teace  and  pay  of  his  troops. 

C0Sttr*8  friends  laid  hold  on  this  occasion  to  repre- 
•eat,  that  some  consideration  should  be  had  of  him 
too,  and  his  msny  greet  and  laborious  services 
for  his  country.  They  said,  he  ceruinly  deeerred 
either  another  consulship,  or  to  have  the  term 
•f  his  commission  prolonged;  that  he  might  keep 
the  command  In  the  provinces  he  had  conquereo, 
aad  enjoy,  undisturbed,  the  honon  he  had  won, 
aad  that  no  successor  might  rob  him  of  the  fruit 
•f  Ills  labors  or  the  glory  of  his  actions.  A  dis- 
imte  arising  upon  the  affair,  Pompey,  as  if  in- 
clined to  fence  against  the  odium  to  which  Cssar 
might  be  ezpoeed  by  this  demand,  said,  he  had 
letten  from  Cesar,  in  which  he  declared  himself 
willing  to  accept  a  successor,  and  to  give  up  the 
eommand  in  Qanl;  only  he  thought  it  reasonable 
that  he  should  be  permitted,  though  absent,  to 
stand  for  the  consulship.*  Cato  opposed  this 
with  all  his  force,  and  insisted,  **That  Cesar 
•honid  lay  down  bis  arms,  and  return  as  a  private 
man,  if  he  had  any  favor  to  ask  of  his  country." 
And  as  Pompey  did  not  labor  the  point,  but  easily 
aoquiesoed,  it  was  suspected  that  he  bad  no  real 
friendship  for  Cesar.  This  appeared  more  clearly, 
when  he  sent  for  the  two  legions  which  he  had 
lent  him,  under  pretense  of  wanting  them  for  the 
Parthian  war.  Cesar,  though  he  well  knew  for 
what  purpose  the  legions  were  demanded,  sent 
them  home  laden  with  rich  presents. 

After  this,  Pompey  had  a  dangerous  Ulnesi 
at  Naples,  fivm  wnich,  however,  he  recovered. 
Prazagoras  then  advised  the  Neapolitans  to  offer 
mcrifices  to  the  gods,  in  gratitade  for  his  reco- 
very. The  neiglitMring  cities  followed  their  ex- 
ample; and  the  humor  spreading  itself  over  Italy* 
there  was  not  a  town  or  village  which  did  not 
•olemnfae  the  occasion  with  festivals.  No  place 
eonld  afford  room  for  the  crowds  that  came  in 
from  all  quarters  to  meet  him;  the  high  roads, 
the  villages,  the  ports,  were  filled  with  sacrifices 
and  entertainments.  Many  received  him  with 
garlands  on  their  heads  and  torches  in  their  hands, 
and*  as  tliey  conducted  him  on  his  way,  strewed 
it  with  flowers.  His  returning  with  such  pomp 
afforded  a  rlorious  spectacle;  but  It  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  civil  war. 
For  the  joy  he  conceived  on  this  occasion,  added 
la  the  hign  opinion  he  had  of  his  achievements, 
Intoxicated  him  so  far,  that,  bidding  adieu  to  the 
aaution  and  prudence  which  had  put  his  good  for- 
tane  and  the  glory  of  his  actions  upon  a  sure 
footing,  he  gave  Into  the  most  extravagant  pre- 
aamption,  and  even  contempt  of  Cesar;  inso- 
mnclii  that  he  declared  "  He  had  no  need  of  arms, 
nor  any  extraordinary  preparations  against  him, 
since  he  could  pull  him  aown  with  much  more 
ease  than  he  had  set  him  up.** 

Beside,  when  Appius  returned  from  Gaul  with 
the  legions  which  had  been  lent  to  Cesar,  he  en- 
deavored to  disparage  the  actions  of  that  general, 
and  to  represent  him  in  a  mean  light     "Pom- 


*  Thera  was  a  law  afalnit  any  abteat  partoa*t  baiaf  ad. 
wilted  a  aaadidato;  bat  Poapay  liad  added  a  elante  which 
eaipowarad  the  pnblio  to  oxoapt  aaj  man  by  aaoia  irom  per- 


pay,'*  he  said,  •<kaew  not  Ui  r^m  straagft  aat 
the  influence  of  his  name,  if  ^  ^  sought  any  otbei 
defense  against  Cesar,  upon  Mjotn  ms  own  forcei 
would  turn,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  former;  soeh 
was  their  hatred  of  the  one,  and  their  affisctioa 
for  the  other." 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  at  this  account,  tad 
his  confidence  made  him  ao  eartremely  negligent 
that  he  laughed  at  thoee  who  aeemed  to  fear  the 
war.  And  when  they  said,  thai  if  Csssar  should 
advance  in  a  hostile  manner  to  Rome,  they  did 
not  see  what  forces  they  had  to  oppose  him,  bs 
bade  them,  with  an  open  and  smiling  countenance, 

give  themselves  no  pain:  "  For,  If  in  Italy,"  said 
e,  "  I  do  but  stamp  upon  the  ground,  an  army 
will  appear.*' 

Meantime,  Cesar  was  exerting  himself  gieady 
He  was  at  no  great  distance  from  Italy,  and  not 
only  sent  his  soldiers  to  vote  in  tiie  electioiu, 
but  by  private  pecuniary  applications,  eorropted 
many  of  the  magistrates,  ranlos  the  consnJ  was 
of  the  number,  and  he  had  fifteen  hundred  talents* 
for  changing  sides.  So  wera  also  Curio,  one  of 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  for  whom  he  paid  off 
an  immense  debt,  and  Mark  Antony,  who,  ont  of 
friendship  for  Curio,  had  stood  engaged  with  him 
for  the  debt. 

It  is  said,  that  when  one  of  Cesar's  offieen, 
who  stood  before  the  senate-honae,  waiting  tlie 
issue  of  the  debates,  was  Infonned  that  tbey 
would  not  give  Ceaar  a  longer  term  In  his  com- 
mand, he  laid  his  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  stid, 
<<But  this  shall  give  it" 

Indeed  all  the  actions  and  prnMrations  of  hii 
general  tended  that  way;  though  Curio's  demands, 
In  behalf  of  Cesar,  seemed  more  plausible.  E» 
proposed,  that  either  Pompey  should  likewise  Im 
obliged  to  dismiss  his  forces,  or  Cesar  snfiered  to 
keep  his.  **  If  they  are  both  reduced  to  a  prifsto 
station,"  said  he,  **  they  will  agree  upon  reaion- 
able  terms;  or,  if  each  retains  his  respective  power, 
they  will  be  satisfied.  But  ha  who  weake»  the 
one,  without  doiog  the  same  by  the  other,  mint 
double  that  force  which  he  fears  will  subvert  Un 
government.'*t 

Hereupon,  Mareellus  flie  conaal  called  Gasari 
public  robber,  and  insisted  that  he  should  be  do- 
clared  an  enemy  to  the  stale,  if  he  did  not  hy 
down  his  arms.  However,  Curio,  together  wits 
Antony  and  Pisco,  prevailed  that  a  iarther  iaqsjiT 
should  be  made  Into  the  sense  of  the  seaate.  He 
first  propoii&,  that  such  as.wers  of  opinion, "  That 
Cesar  should  disband  his  army,  and  Pompey  kee 
his,*'  should  draw  to  one  side  of  the  hone,  aod 
there  appeared  a  majority  for  that  motioji.  Tben 
be  proposed,  that  the  number  of  those  abonld  bo 
taken,  whose  sense  it  was,  "  That  both  ohoold  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  neither  remain  In  eoar 
mand; "  upon  which  question,  Pompey  bad  only 
twenty-two,  and  Curio  all  the  nsUX  Cario,  proad 
of  his  victory,  ran  in  transports  of  joy  to  tw  at* 
sembly  of  the  people,  who  received  him  with  the 
loudest  plaudits,  and  crowned  him  with  flowert 
Pompey  was  not  present  at  the  debate  Jo  tba 
house;  for  the  xsommander  of  an  army  is  n<^l  ^' 
lowed  to  enter  the  city.  But  Marceilua  rose  up 
and  said,  •<  I  will  no  longer  alt  to  hear  the  matter 


•  310,685r  starlinf .  With  thti  iwj  he  bailt  ih«  ttatelf 
BMilieOf  that  afterward  bore  his  aane.  ,  , 

t  Conelint  8eipio,  oae  of  FoDpey*«  ^9nAhnmntMm» 
that,  in  the  present  case,  a  griat  diflereace  wtt  lo  bs  mw 
between  the  proconinl  of  Spain  aAd  the  proooDtil  w  ^^"J* 
since  the  term  of  the  former  was  not  expired,  whcrMi  utf 
of  the  latter  was.  ^_^ 

t  Die,  on  the  eontrarj,  aflmt  that,  apoa  thto  <l"ff*2 
the  senate  wera  almost  nnaaimoat  Ibr  Pompey;  9Uf  ^ 
totiag  far  Oasar,  vis.,  Maroaa  CaoUioc  aadCamb 
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flUTaand;  bot,  aa  I  Me  ton  kgioM  IwTe  already 
paaaed  the  AJpe,  I  will  send  a  man  to  oppoae  them 
In  behalf  of  my  coontiy." 

Upon  thie,  the  city  went  into  roonrning,  as  in 
a  time  of  public  calamity.  Marcellos  walked 
through  the  Jorum,  followed  by  the  senate,  and 
vbeo  he  was  in  sight  of  Pompey  without  the 
gate,  he  said,  "  Pompey,  I  charge  you  to  assist 
year  country;  for  which  purpose  you  shall  mak9 
use  of  the  troopa  you  have,  and  levy  what  new 
ones  voQ  please.'*  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls 
ckct  for  the  next  year,  said  the  same.  But  when 
Pompey  came  to  make  the  new  levies,  some  abso- 
iately  refused  to  enlist;  others  gave  in  their  names 
in  small  nunabera  and  with  no  spirit;  and  the 
fnatest  part  cried  out,  "A  peace!  A  peace!" 
For  Antony,  notwitiistanding  the  Injunctions  of 
the  senate  to  the  contrary,  had  read  a  letter  of 
Cesar's  to  the  people,  well  calculated  to  gain 
tbem.  He  proposed  tliat  both  Pompey  and  he 
ihottid  resign  their  governments  and  dismiss  their 
fsrces,aod  then  come  and  give  an  account  of 
Iheir  conduct  to  the  people. 

Lentuiusy  who  by  this  time  liad  entered  upon 
till  oflke,  would  not  assemble  the  senate;  for 
Cicero,  who  waa  now  returned  from  his  govern- 
ment in  Cillcia,  endeavored  to  briDjr  about  a  re- 
conciliation. He  proposed,  that  Cesar  should 
give  up  Gaul  and  disband  the  greatest  part  of  his 
anny,  and  keeping  only  two  legions  and  the  pro- 
T\Qce  of  lUyricum,  wait  for  another  consulship. 
As  Pompey  received  this  proposal  very  ill,  Caosar^s 
frieads  were  persnuded  to  agree,  that  he  should 
oaly  keep  one  of  those  two  legions.  But  Lentu- 
Ins  was  against  it,  and  Cato  cried  out,  '*  That 
Pompev  waa  committing  a  second  error,  in  suf- 
fenng  himself  to  he  so  imposed  npon ;  *'  the  recon- 
efliation,  therefore  did  not  take  efiect. 

At  the  same  time  news  was  brought,  that  Ce- 
nr  bad  seized  Arminium,  a  considerable  city  in 
Italy,  and  that  he  was  marching  directly  toward 
Rome  with  all  his  forces.  The  last  circumstance, 
tadeed,  was  not  true.  He  advanced  with  only 
three  hundred  horse,  and  five  thousand  foot;  the 
reit  of  his  forces  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Alpa,  and  he  would  not  wait  for  tbem,  choosing 
lather  to  put  his  adveraaries  in  confusion  by  a  sud- 
den and  unexpected  attack,  than  to  fight  them  when 
better  prepared.  When  he  came  to  the  river  Ru- 
bicon, which  was  the  boundary  of  his  province, 
be  atood  ailent  a  long  time,  weighing  with  him- 
Klf  the  greatness  of  his  enterpriae.  At  last,  like 
one  vbo  plunges  down  from  the  top  of  a  preci- 
pice into  a  gulf  of  immense  depth,  he  silenced 
oia  naaon,  and  shut  his  eyes  against  the  danger; 
and  crying  out,  in  Uie  Greek  language,  **  The  die 
ii  caat,*'  he  marched  over  with  his  army. 

Upon  the  first  report  of  this  at  Rome,  the  city 
w  in  greater  disorder  and  astonishment  than 
bad  ever  been  known.  The  senate  and  the  ma- 
gUiratea  ran  immediately  to  Pompey.  Tullus* 
laked  him,  what  forces  he  had  ready  for  war;  and 
■a  he  hesitated  in  hla  answer,  and  only  said  at  last, 
iaa  tone  of  no  great  assurance, «  That  he  had  the 
two  legions  lately  sent  him  back  by  Ceeear,  and  tliat 
Otttof  the  new  levies  he  believed  be  should  shortly 
bo  aUe  to  make  up  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
yen;"  Tnllaa  exclaimed,  **  0  Pompey!  you  have 
deceived  na;*'  and  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that 
tmUaaadora  should  immediately  be  dispatched  to 
C«aar.  Then  one  Favonlns,  a  man  otherwise  of 
BO  ill  character,  but  who,  by  an  Insolent  brutality, 
*nelaa  to  hnitate  the  noble  freedom  of  Cato,  bade 
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Pompey  <«  Stamp  upon  the  mniid*  and  eall  forth 

the  armies  he  had  promised.'* 

Pompey  bore  this  ill-timed  reproach  with  mat 
mildness;  and  when  Cato  put  him  in  mind  of  the 
warnings  he  had  given  him  as  to  Cesar,  from  the 
first,  he  said  "  Cato,  indeed,-  had  spoken  more  like 
a  prophet,  and  he  had  acted  more  like  a  friend.'* 
Cato  then  advised  that  Pompey  should  not  only 
be  appointed  general,  but  invested  with  a  discre* 
tionary  power:  adding  that  "  those  who  were  the 
authors  of  great  evils  knew  best  how  to  cure 
them."  So  saying,  he  set  out  for  his  province 
of  Sicily,  and  the  otiier  great  officers  departed  for 
theirs. 

Almost  all  Italy  was  now  In  motion,  and  no* 
thing  could  be  more  perplexed  than  the  whole 
face  of  things.  Thoee  who  lived  out  of  Rome 
fled  to  it  from  all  quarters,  and  thoee  who  lived  la 
it  abandoned  It  as  fast  These  saw,  that  in  such  a 
tempestuous  and  disorderly  state  of  afifairs,  the 
well-disposed  part  of  the  city  wanted  strenffth» 
and  tliat  the  ill-disposed  were  so  refractory  uat 
they  could  not  be  managed  by  the  magistrates. 
The  terrors  of  the  people  could  not  be  removed, 
and  no  one  would  auffer  Pompey  to  lay  a  plan  of 
action  for  himself.  According  to  the  passion 
wherewith  each  was  actuated,  whether  fear,  sor* 
row,  or  doubt,  they  endeavored  to  inspire  him 
with  the  same;  insomuch  that  he  adopted  different 
measures  the  same  day.  He  could  gain  no  certain 
intelligence  of  the  enemy's  motions,  because* 
every  man  brought  him  the  report  he  happened  to 
take  up,  and  was  angry  If  it  did  not  meet  wltfa(. 
credit. 

Pompey,  at  last,  caused  it  to  be  dbclared  by  an 
edict  in  form,  that  the  commonwealth  was  in  dan* 

r,  and  no  peace  to  be  expected.  After  whic]|« 
le  signified  that  he  should  look  upon  those  who 
remained  In  the  city  as  the  partisans  of  Caisarj 
and  then  quitted  It  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening. 
The  consuls  also  fled,  without  offering  tlie  sacri- 
fices which  their  customs  required  before  a  war. 
However,  In  this  great  extremity,  Pompey  could 
not  but  be  conaidered  as  happy  in  the  anections 
of  his  countrymen.  Thougn  many  blamed  the 
war,  there  was  not  a  man  who  hated  the  generaL 
Nay,  the  number  of  those  who  followed  blip,  out 
of  attechroent  to  his  person,  was  greater  than  thai 
of  the  adventnrera  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

A  few  days  after,  Cesar  arrived  at  Rome^ 
When  he  was  in  possession  of  the  city,  he  behaved 
with  great  moderation  in  many  respects,  and  com- 
posed, in  a  good  measure,  the  minds  of  Ite  remain- 
ing inhabitenU.  Only  when  Metellus,  one  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people,  forbade  him  to  touch  tlie 
money  in  the  public  treasury,  lie  threatened  him 
with  death,  aading  an  expression  more  terrible 
than  the  threat  itaelf,  •*  That  It  was  easier  for  him 
to  do  It  than  to  say  it."  Metellus  being  thus 
frightened  off,  Caesar  took  what  sums  he  wanted, 
and  then  went  in  pursuit  of  Pompey;  hastening 
to  drive  him  out  of  Itoly,  before  his  forces  could 
arrive  from  Spain. 

Pompey,  who  was  master  of  Bnindnslum,  and 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  transporte,  desired  the 
consuls  to  embark  without  loss  of  time,  and  sent 
them  before  him  with  thirty  cohorts  to  Dyrrha- 
chium.  But  the  same  time  he  sent  his  father-in- 
law,  Scipio,  and  hla  son  CnfBUs,  Into  Syrius,  to 
provide  ships  of  war.  He  had  well  secured  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  planted  the  lightest  of  his 
slingers  and  archers  upon  the  walls;  and  having 
now  ordered  the  Brunduslans  to  keep  within  doors, 
he  caused  a  number  of  trenches  to  be  cut,  and 
sharp  stakes  to  be  driven  Into  them,  and  then  cov- 
ered with  earth,  In  all  the  atreeto,  except  two« 
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whkb  led  dowa  to  tin  sea.  In  three  days  alt  his 
other  troops  were  embarked  without  interraptioa; 
and  then  he  saddenly  gave  the  signal  to  those  who 
guarded  the  walls;  in  consequence  of  which,  thev 
ran  swiftly  down  to  the  harbor  and  got  on  board. 
Thus  haying  his  whole  complement,  he  set  sail; 
and  crossed  the  sea  to  Dvrrhachium. 

When  Ciesar  came  and  saw  the  walls  left  desti- 
tute of  defense,*  he  conclnded  that  Pompey  had 
taken  to  flight,  and  in  his  eagerness  to  pursue, 
would  certainly  have  fallen  upon  the  sharp  stakes 
in  the  trenches,  had  not  the  Brundusians  informed 
him  of  tltem.  He  then  avoided  the  streets,  and 
took  a  circuit  round  the  town,  by  which  he  dis- 
covered that  all  the  vessels  were  set  out,  except 
two  that  had  not  many  soldiers  aboard. 

This  maneuver  of  Pompey  was  commonly 
feckoned  among  the  greatest  acts  of  generalship. 
Cesar,  however,  could  not  help  wondering,  that 
his  adversary,  who  was  in  possession  of  a  fortified 
town,  and  expected  his  forces  from  Spain,  and  at 
tlie  same  time  was  master  of  the  sea,  should  give 
up  Italy  in  such  a  manner.  Cicero,t  too,  blamed 
him  for  imitating  the  conduct  of  Themistocles, 
rather  than  that  of  Pericles,  when  the  posture  of 
his  affairs  more  resembled  the  circumstances  of 
the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  steps  which 
CtBsar  took,  showed  he  was  afraid  of  having  the 
war  drawn  out  to  any  length;  for  having  taken 
Numerius,^  a  friend  of  Pompey*s,  he  had  sent 
him  to  Brundusium,  with  offers  of  coming  to  an 
accommodation  upon  reasonable  terms.  But  Nd- 
merlus,  instead  of  returning  with  an  answer, 
•ailed  away  with  Pompey. 

Cemr  thus  made  himself  master  of  all  Italy  in 
sixty  days,  without  the  least  bloodshed,  and  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  gone  immediately 
in  pursuit  of  Pompey.  But  as  he  was  in  want 
of  shipping,  he  gave  up  that  design  for  the  pres- 
ent, nnd  marched  to  Spain,  with  au  Intent  to  gain 
the  forces  there. 

In  the  meantime,  Pompey  assembled  a  great 
army;  and  at  sea  he  was  altogether  invincible. 
For  he  had  five  hundred  ships  of  war,  and  the 
number  of  his  lighter  vessels  was  still  greater. 
As  for  his  land  forces,  he  liad  seven  thousand 
borsof  the  flower  of  Rome  and  Italy,  §  all  men 
of  family,  fortune,  and  courage.  His  infantry, 
though  numerous,  was  a  mixture  of  raw,  undis- 
ciplined soldiers;  he  therefore  exercised  them  du- 
ring his  stay  at  Beroea,  where  he  was  by  no  means 
idle,  but  went  through  all  the  exercises  of  a  sol- 
dier, as  if  he  had  been  in  the  flower  of  his  age. 
It  inspired  his  troops  with  new  courage,  when 
they  saw  Pompey  the  Great,  at  the  age  of  fifty- 
eight,  going  through  the  whole  military  discipline, 
in  lieavy  armor,  on  foot;  and  then  mounting  his 
hone,  drawing  his  sword  with  ease  when  at  full 
speed,  and  as  dexterously  sheathing  It  again.  As 
to  the  javelin,  he  threw  it  not  only  ith  great  ex- 
actness, but  with  such  force  that  fvw  of  tlia  young 
men  could  dart  it  to  a  greater  distance. 


*  Cttsar  b«>iemd  tli«  place  nine  dnyt,  dorinf  wlitch  !>• 
Dot  only  invektea  it  on  tn«  land  tide,  bat  undertook  to  shot 
up  the  port  by  a  slaeeado  of  hit  own  invention.  However, 
liflfbre  the  woric  oould  be  completed,  Pompey  made  bit 
Moape. 

t  £p.  to  Atticnt,  vii.  11. 

t  Cvtar  call*  him  C^.  Magiiu,  He  was  Master  of  Pom* 
pey'i  Board  of  Works. 

}  Caiiar,  on  the  contrary,  layt,  that  this  body  of  hone 
was  almost  entirely  composed  of  strangers.  "Tnere  were 
six  hundred  Gnl.itiani,  five  hundred  Capnadocians,as  many 
Thracians,  two  hundred  Macedonians,  five  hundred  Gauls, 
or  Germans,  eight  hundred  rnised  out  of  his  own  estates, 
or  oot  of  bis  own  tetiane;**  and  so  of  the  rest,  whom  be 

Crtioolarly  meationsp  sad  lells  ns  to  wfaai  oonntristetbey 
longed. 


IMUoiy  kings  and  prinow  repaired  to  his  camp, 
and  the  number  of  Roman  officers  who  had  com- 
manded armies  was  so  great,  that  it  was  suffieieat 
to  make  up  a  complete  senate.  Labienna,*  whs 
had  been  honored  with  Csesau-'s  friendship,  and 
served  under  him  in  Gaul,  now  joined  Pompey. 
Even  Brutus,  the  son  of  that  Brutna  who  was 
killed  by  him  not  very  fairly  in  the  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  a  man  of  spirit,  who  bald  never  spoken  ts 
Pompey  before,  because  he  conaidered  him  as  the 
murderer  of  his  father,  now  ranged  himself  under 
his  banners,  as  the  defender  of  the  liberties  of  bis 
country.  Cicero,  too,  though  lie  liad  written  and 
advised  otherwise,  was  ashamed  not  to  appear  ia 
the  number  of  those  who  haxarded  their  lires  for 
Rome.  TidiusSextius,  thouffh  extremely  old,  and 
maimed  of  one  lee,  repaired,  amonff  the  rest,  to 
his  standard  in  Macedonia ;  and  though  othen 
only  laughed  at  the  poor  appearance  he  mads, 
Pompey  no  sooner  cast  his  eyea  npon  him,  thu 
he  rose  up,  and  ran  to  meet  him ;  consfderiag  it  u 
a  great  proof  of  tlie  iustioe  of  his  cause,  that,  la 
spite  of  age  and  weakness,  persona  should  come 
and  seek  danger  with  hlm»  rather  than  staj  st 
home  in  safety. 

But  after  Pompey  had  assembled  his  senate,  aod 
at  the  motion  of  Cato,  a  decree  was  made,  "  That 
no  Roman  should  be  killed  except  in  battle,  nor 
any  city  that  was  subject  to  the  Romans  be  pina- 
dered,"  Pompey's  party  gained  ground  daUf. 
Those  who  lived  at  too  great  a  distance,  or  wen 
too  weak  to  take  a  share  in  the  war,  interested 
themselves  in  the  cause  as  mnch  as  they  veis 
able,  and  with  words  at  least,  contended  for  it; 
looking  upon  those  as  enemies  both  to  the  gods 
and  men,  who  did  not  wish  that  Pompey  migiU 
conquer. 

Not  but  that  Caesar  made  a  merciful  use  of  hit 
victories.  He  had  lately  made  himself  master  <^ 
Pompey  *8  forces  iu  Spain,  and  though  it  was  not 
without  a  battle,  he  dumissed  the  officen,  and  in- 
corporated the  troops  with  his  own.  AAer  thit, 
he  passed  the  Alps  again,  and  marched  through 
Italy  to  Brundusium,  where  he  arrived  at  the  time 
of  the  winter  solstice.  There  he  crossed  the  ses, 
and  landed  at  Oricum;  from  whence  he  dispatched 
Vibullius,t  one  of  Pompey's  friends,  whom  he  had 
brought  prisoner  thither,  with  prosposals  of  a  con- 
ference between  him  and  Pompey, «« in  which  Ihef 
should  agree  to  disband  their  armies  within  three 
days,  renew  their  friendship,  confirm  it  withsolemfl 
oaths,  and  then  both  return  to  Itaiy.** 

Pompey  took  this  overture  for  another  snar^ 
and  therefore  drew  down  in  haste  to  the  sea,  sad 
secured  all  the  forts  and  places  of  strength  fot 
land  forces,  as  well  as  all  the  ports  and  oilier  com- 
modious stations  for  shipping;  so  that  there  vtf 
not  a  wind  that  biew,  which  did  not  bring  bim 
either  provisions,  or  troops,  or  money.    On  the 


It  seemed  rety  strange,  sajs  Dio,  il»t  LsWeies  Aew 
sdon  Cesar,  who  had  loaded  him  wiih  hessn,  ssA 
ffiven  him  the  command  of  all  the  forcM  on  tbs  oth«(  u^ 
of  the  Alpi,  while  he  was  at  Rome.  Bot  be  five*  thi«  »s- 
son  for  it:  *'Labienos,  eUted  with  his  iromenie  wialth,*" 
prond  or  his  preferments,  forgot  himself  to  sneh  soegr«es> 
to  assame  a  ohwaoter  very  nabeeominf  n  eenoo  is  bu  cip> 
cnmstaaces.  Be  was  even  for  pntung  bini««lf  "PJ' !* 
eqaality  with  Caesar,  who  ihereupon  pew  cool  lowaw^ 
and  treated  him  with  some  reserre,  wbioh  Lebiensi le**"* 
ed,  and  went  o»«r  to  Pompey.**  ^  ^      ^_ 

t  In  the  prioted  text  it  U  JvMsw;  bat  one  ef  the  jw^ 
scripts  gives  us  nkmlU—,  which  is  the  nasBS  ns  M*  {■ 
C«sar».  Common.,  lib.  iii.  Vibollins  Rnfo"  «r»'*'' ''£} 
and  day,  without  allowing  himself  m^  rest,  entil  l*JJ*"I: 
Pompey's  camp,  who  had  not  yet  received  advice  of  t^«" 
arrival;  bat  was  no  sooner  informed  of  the  takiigorurNOB 
and  ApoUonia,  than  be  immediately  decamped,  IM  Vf 
loof  marches  leaehed  Orioam  befbn  Casar. 
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fiber  fauni,  Cmmr  wm  rodneed  to  siich  stmlts, 
both  by  sea  and  land,  that  he  was  ander  the  necee- 
sitT  of  seeking  a  battle. — ^Accordingly,  he  attacked 
Pompey's  intrencbments,  and  bade  him  defiance 
daily.  Id  moat  of  these  attacks  and  tkirniishes  he 
haii'the  advantai^;  bat  one  day  was  in  danger  of 
iotiag  hie  whole  anny.  Fompey  fought  with  so 
much  valor,  that  he  pat  CtBsar's  whole  detaeh- 
CKDt  to  flight,  afler  haWng  killed  two  thousand 
xneo  upon  the  spot;  but  was  either  unable  or 
afraid  to  parsae  his  blow,  and  eatet  their  camp 
with  ihem.  Ceesar  said  to  his  friends  on  the  oeca- 
Bou,  "This  day  the  victory  had  been  the  enemy's 
bad  ibeir  genenil  known  how  to  conquer."* 

Pompey's  troops,  elated  with  this  succeas,  were 
in  great  haste  to  come  to  a  decisive  battle.  Nay, 
Pompey  himself  seemed  to  give  into  their  opinions, 
by  writing  to  the  kings,  tSe  generals,  and  cities, 
ia  his  iniereet,  in  the  style  of  a  conqaeror.  Yet, 
all  this  while,  he  dreaded  the  issue  of  a  general 
action,  belleviag  it  much  better,  by  length  of  time, 
bj  (amine  and  Ibtigae,  to  tire  out  men  who  had 
been  ever  invincible  in  arms,  and  long  accustomed 
to  conquer  when  they  fouffht  together.  Beside, 
be  knew  the  infirmities  of  age  had  made  them 
nnSt  for  the  other  operations  of  war,  for  long 
nuucbes  and  conuter-marches,  for  digging  trenches 
ind  building  forta,  and  that,  therefore,  Ihey  wished 
for  nothing  so  much  as  a  battle.  Pompey,  with 
all  theM  arguments,  found  it  no  easy  matter  to 
keep  his  army  quiet. 

After  this  last  engagement,  Cesar  was  in  such 
want  of  provisions,  that  he  was  forced  to  decamp, 
and  be  took  hia  way  through  Athamania  into 
Thesniy.  This  added  so  much  to  the  high 
oplaioo  Fompey's  soldiers  had  of  themselves,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  keep  it  within  bounds.  They 
cried  out  with  one  voice,  **  Cnsar  is  fled."  Some 
eslled  Bpon  the  general  to  pursue:  some  to  pass 
OTfT  iulo  Italy.  Others  sent  their  friends  and 
Rrrants  to  Rome,  to  engage  houses  near  theformn, 
for  the  convenience  of  soliciting  ^e  great  offices 
of  state.  And  not  a  few  went  of  their  own  ac- 
eord  to  Cornelia,  who  had  been  privately  lodged 
in  I^sbos,  to  congratulate  her  upon  the  conclusion 
of  the  war. 

Oo  this  great  emergency,  a  counetl  of  war  was 
ealied;  in  which  Afrani'us  gave  it  as  Ifis  opinion, 
"Thai  they  ooght  immediately  to  regain  Italy, 
for  that  was  the  great  priie  aimed  at  in  the  war. 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Spain,  and  both  the 
G«uls,  would  soon  submit  to  those  who  were 
aasteis  there.  What  should  afibct  Pompey  still 
more  was,  that  his  native  country,  just  by, 
>t>etched  oat  her  hands  to  him  as  a  suppiiaut; 
aod  it  could  not  he  consistent  with  his  honor  to 
let  her  rrmahi  ander  such  indignities,  and  In  so 
disgraceful  a  vaasaiage  to  the  slaves  and  flatterers 
•f  tyrants."  But  Pompey  thought  it  would 
Bdtfaer  be  for  his  reputation,  to  fly  a  second  time 
(lom  Cvsar,  and  again  to  be  pursued,  when  for- 
tune pat  It  in  his  power  to  pursue;  nor  agreeable 
to  the  laws  of  piety,  to  leave  Ris  father-lu-law 
Dclpio,  and  many  other  persons  of  consular  dig- 
Bity*  in  Greece  and  Thessaly,  a  prey  to  Cesar, 
with  all  their  treasures  and  forces.     As  for  Rome, 


Yet  it  may  be  obaerved,  in  defease  of  Pompey,  that  m 
■•trMps  wer«  raw  Mid  inezperienord,  it  was  not  amiM  to 
2  "«m  in  nany  tkinniiliet  and  light  altaoka,  before  he 
nxardedafeoenU  aogafemcnt  with  aa  army  of  veteraiu. 
may  lutancei  of  ihat  kind  naiffbl  be  puniooed  from  the 
•Mdact  of  the  ableflt  gvneralt.  And  we  are  pertnaded  that 
u  r«mpey  had  attempted  to  fbroe  Cmar**  camp,  he  wonld 
'"^  M«D  repobed  with  loss  aad  diflgraoe.  Pompey'i 
F"j|tc«enw«eeaato  batve  bMa,  bis  aniibriBir  bimMirto 
**^Hltt  to  an  aotioB  at  lau  by  tbs  iamoinuiity  of  hU 


he  should  take  the  best  care  of  her,  by  fixing  th« 
scene  of  war  at  the  greatest  distance  from  her; 
that,  without  feeling  its  calamities,  or  porhaps 
hearing  the  report  of  them,  she  might  quietly 
wait  for  the  conqueror. 

This  opinion  prevailing,  he  set  out  in  pursuit 
of  Cesar,  v/ith  a  resolution  not  to  hazard  a  battle* 
but  to  keep  near  enough  to  hold  him,  as  it  were, 
besieged,  and  to  wear  him  out  with  famine.  This 
he  thought  the  best  method  he  could  take;  and  a 
report  was,  moreover,  brought  him,  of  its  being 
whispered  among  the  equestrian  order,  **Thut  as 
soon  as  they  had  taken  off  Cesar,  they  could  do 
nothing  better  than  take  off  him  too."  Some  say, 
this  was  the  reason  why  he  did  not  employ  Cato 
in  any  service  of  importance,  but,  upon  his  march 
against  Cesar,  sent  him  to  the  sea^coast,  to  take 
care  of  the  baggage,  lest,  after  he  had  destroyed 
Cesar,  Cato  should  soon  oblige  him  to  lay  down 
his  commission. 

While  he  thus  softly  followed  the  enemy's* 
steps,  a  complaint  was  raised  against  him,  and 
urged-  with  much  clamor,  that  he  was  not  exer- 
cising his  generalship  upon  Cesar,  but  upon  the 
senate  and  the  whole  commonwealth,  in  order  that 
he  might  forever  keep  the  command  in  his  hands, 
and  luive  those  for  his  guards  and  servants,  who 
had  a  right  to  govern  the  world.  Domltius  ^no- 
barbns,  to  increase  the  odiunty  always  called  him 
Agamemnon,  or  king  of  kings.  Favoniu^  piqued 
him  no  less  with  a  jest,  than  others  with  their 
unseasonable  severity  ;  he  went  about  crying, 
**  My  frtends,  we  shall  eat  no  figs  in  Tusculum 
this  year."  And  Lucius  Afranius,  who  lost  the 
forces  in  Spain,  and  was  accused  of  having  betray- 
ed them  into  the  enemy's  baud,  now  when  he  saw 
Pompey  avoid  a  battle,  said,  "  He  was  surprised 
that  his  accusers  should  make  any  difficulty  of 
flghti%  that  merchant  (aa  they  called  him)  who 
trafficked  for  proviuces." 

These  and  many  other  like  sallies  of  ridicule, 
had  such  an  eflect  upon  Pompey,  who  was  ambi- 
tious of  being  spoken  welt  of  by  the  world,  and 
had  too  much  deference  for  the  opinions  of  his 
friends,  that  he  gave  up  his  own  better  judgment, 
to  follow  them  in  the  career  of  their  false  hopes 
and  prospects.  A  thing  which  would  have  been 
unpardonable  in  the  pilot  or  master  of  a  ship, 
much  more  In  the  commander-in-chief  of  so  many 
nations,  and  such  numerous  armies.  He  had 
ollen  commended  the  physician  who  gives  no  in- 
dulgence to  the  whimsical  lonffings  of  his  patients, 
and  yet  he  humored  the  sickly  cravings  of  hia 
army,  and  was  afraid  to  give  them  pain,  though 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  their  life  and 
being.  For  who  can  say  that  army  was  in  a 
sound  and  healthy  state,  when  some  of  the  officers 
went  about  the  camp  canvassing  for  the  offices  of 
consul  and  prator;  and  others,  namely,  Spiuther, 
Domltius,  and  Scipio,  were  engaged  in  uuarrels 
and  cabals  about  Cesar's  high- priesthood,  as  if 
their  adversary  had  been  only  a  Tigranes,  a  king 
of  Armenia,  or  a  prince  of  the  Nalwtheans;  and  ^ 
not  tliat  Cesar,  and  that  army,  who  had  stormed 
a  thousand  cities,  subdued  above  three  hundred 
nations,  gained  numberless  battles  of  the  Germans 
and  Gauls,  taken  a  million  of  prisoners,  and  killed 
as  many  fairly  in  the  field?  Notwithstanding  all 
this,  they  continued  loud  and  tumultuous  in  their 
demands  of  a  battle,  and  when  they  came  to  the 
plains  of  Fharsalla,  forced  Pompey  to  call  a  coun- 
cil of  war.  Labienus,  who  had  the  command  of 
the  cavalry,  rose  up  first,  and  took  an  oath, 
*<  That  he  would  not  return  from  the  battle,  ontii 
he  had  put  the  enemy  to  flight"  Ail  the  otbw 
officers  swoia  the  same. 


ttS 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


Tho  night  foltewinf  » Pompey  had  thii  dnmxn. 
He  tbongot,  "be  enisred  hi»  own  thestor,  and 
WM  receiTdd  with  lond  plandits;  after  which,  he 
adorned  the  temple  of  Venna  ike  Vietorioui  with 
many  ipoUa."  Thia  yiaion,  on  one  aide,  encourw 
aged  him,  and  on  the  other  alarmed  him.  He 
was  afraid  tliat  Caaar,  who  waa  a  detcendant  of 
Venus,  would  be  aggrandized  at  hie  expense. 
Beside,  a  panic*  fear  ran  throu^^  the  camp,  the 
noise  of  which  awakened  him.  And  abont  the 
morning  watch,  over  Cesar's  camp,  where  every- 
thing was  perfectly  qniet,  there  suddenly  appeared 
m  great  light,  from  whicii  a  stream  of  fire  issued 
In  the  form  of  a  torch,  and  fell  upon  that  of  Pom- 
pey. Cnaar  himaslf  says,  he  saw  it  as  he  waa 
going  his  rounds. 

CcDsar  was  preparing  at  bnak  of  day,  to  march 
to  Scotnsait  his  soldiers  were  striking  their  tents; 
■nd  the  servants,  and  beasts  of  burden,  were 
nlrsady  in  motion,  when  his  sconts  brought  intel- 
ligence, Uxat  they  had  seen  arms  handed  about  in 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  perceived  a  noise  and 
bnatie,  wh.ch  Indicated  an  approaching  battle. 
After  theae,  othen  came  and  aasured  him,  that 
the  first  ranlis  were  drawn  up. 

Upon  this  Cesar  said,  "  llie  long-wished  day 
la  come,  on  which  we  sliali  fight  with  men,  and 
not  with  want  and  famine.**  Then  he  immedl- 
mtely  ordered  the  red  mantle  to  be  put  op  before 
his  pavilion,  which,  among  the  Romans,  is  the 
aignai  of  a  battle.  The  soldiers  no  sooner  beheld 
It,  than  they  left  their  tents  as  they  were,  and  nn 
to  arms  with  lond  shouts,  and  every  expression 
•f  joy.  And  when  the  officers  began  to  put  them 
In  order  of  battle,  each  man  fell  Into  his  proper 
nnk  as  quietly,  and  with  as  mnch  sliill  and  ease, 
•a  a  ekoruM  in  a. tragedy. 

Pompeyt  placed  himself  in  his  rirht  wing  over 

rnst  Antony,  and  his  father-ln-Iaw,  Sdnio,  in 
center,  opposite  Domitius  Calvlnus.  Sis  left 
wing  was  commanded  by  Lucius  Domitlua,  and 
■upported  by  the  cavalry;  for  they  were  almost 
nil  ranged  on  that  side;  In  order  to  break  in  upon 
Cesar,  and  cut  off  the  tenth  legion,  which  was 
accounted  the  bravest  In  his  army,  and  in  which 
he  used  to  fight  in  person.  Cesar,  seeing  the 
•nemy*8  left  wing  so  well  guarded  with  horse. 


*  Pamic  f«an  wen  m  eall«d,  ftom  Um  torror  which  the 
9»d  Pe»  if  said  to  have  ttraek  Um  socmiet  of  Gnoco  with 
at  th«  baule  of  Mw&thoa. 

t  Seotoaawu  a  city  ofThotsaljr.  Caoar  wai  iionaadod 
that  Ponpoy  woaid  not  come  to  action,  and,  thortnra,  choi « 
to  mafeh  in  search  of  provitioni ,  ai  well  at  to  harass  the 
•seoa^  with  freooeot  moremenis,  and  to  watch  an  opporin- 
nitfi  IB  some  or  those  movements,  to  fall  apon  them. 

%  It  is  somewhat  snrprislnf,  Uiat  the  aooonnt  which 
OtNir  himself  has  left  ns  of  this  memorable  battle,  shoold 
eoet  with  contradiction.  Yet  so  it  is;  Plotaroh  differs 
widely  from  him,  and  Appian  from  both.  Accordinf  to 
Gsftsar  (Bell.  Civil,  lib.  iii.),  Pompey  was  on  the  left,  with 
tlie  two  lei^ions  which  Cssar  had  retomed  him  at  the  be- 

Cning  of  the  war.  Seipio,  Pompev's  father-in-law,  was  in 
center,  with  the  legions  he  had  brought  from  Syria,  and 
the  leiaforoemenU  seat  by  several  kings  and  states  of  Asia. 
The  Cicilian  legion,  and  some  cohorts  which  had  served  in 
Spain,  were  in  the  right,  nader  the  command  of  Afranias. 
As  Pompey*s  right  wing  was  covered  by  the  Enipens,  he 
■tren^thened  the  left  with  the  seven  thoosand  horse,  as  well 
ss  wiUi  the  slingers  and  arqhers.  The  whole  army,  consisting 
of  ibrt^-five  thoosand  men,  was  drawn  op  in  three  lines,  with 
ver^  little  spaces  between  them.    In  eonformitv  to  this  dis* 

Ssition,  Qatar's  army  was  drawn  np  in  the  ioliowing  or- 
r;  the  tenth  legion,  which  had  on  all  occasions  signalized 
itself  above  the  rest,  was  placed  in  the  right  wing,  and  the 
ninth  in  the  left;  but  as  the  latter  had  been  considerably 
weaketied  in  the  action  at  Dyrrachinm,  the  eighth  lerion 
was  placed  so  near  it,  as  to  be  able  to  support  and  reinforce 
It  npon  occasion.  The  rest  of  Cssar's  forces  filled  np  the 
^Mces  between  the  two  wings.  Mark  Antony  command. 
Sd  the  left  wing,  Bylla  the  right,  and  Cneius  Domitias  Cal- 
vlnns  the  main  body.  A*  for  Casar,  he  posted  himself  on 
the  right,  over  agalBst  Fooipey,  that  he  might  have  him  al. 
wajauiaight. 


and  fearing  the  ameBeaee  of  OmOt  um&t,  asnl 
for  a  detaeSment  of  sU  ooborta  from  the  body  of 
reaerve,  and  placed  them  behind  the  tenth  legwa, 
with  ordeia  not  to  stir  before  the  attack,  lest  tbey 
should  be  discovered  by  the  enemy;  bat  when 
the  enemy's  cavalry  had  ehamd,  to  make  np 
through  the  foremost  ranksp  and  then  not  to  dis- 
charge their  javelins  at  a  distance,  as  bimve  mea 
Snerally  do  In  their  eagerneaa  to  come  to  sword- 
-hand,  but  to  reserve  them  antii  they  came  u 
doee  fighting,  and  puah  tlieai  upwmxd  into  the 
eyea  and  facee  of  the  enemy.  "  For  those  fair 
young  dancers,**  said  he,  "  will  never  stand  the 
steel  aimed  at  their  eyes^  but  wili  fly  to  mve  their 
handsome  faces.** 

While  Cesar  was  thus  emplojred,  Pompey  took 
a  view  on  horseback  of  the  ord^  of  both  annics; 
and  finding  that  the  enemy  kept  their  ranks  iritk 
the  utmost  ezactnesa,  and  quietly  wailed  for  ths 
signal  of  battle,  while  hia  owA  men,  for  want  ol 
experience,  were  fluctuating  sind  unready,  be  wsi 
afraid  they  would  be  broken  upon  the  first  onset 
He  therefore  commanded  the  vangnani  to  stand 
firm  in  their  ranks,*  and  in  tiiat  dose  order  (e 
receive  the  enemy's  charge.  Cssar  condemned 
this  measure,  aa  not  only  tending  to  lessen  the 
vigor  of  the  blows,  which  is  always  greateit  ia 
the  assailants,  but  also  to  damp  the  fire  and  apint 
of  the  men;  whereaa  thooe  who  advance  with  tin- 
oetuoaity ,  and  animate  each  other  with  ahouls,  aie 
nlled  with  an  enthuaiaatic  valor  and  superior  aider. 

Cesar*s  army  conaisted  of  twenty- two  thoniaad 
men;  and  Pompey *s  waa  aomething  more  than 
twice  that  number.    When  the  signal  was  girea 
on  both  sldea,  and  the  trumpeta  sounded  a  chaifei 
each  common  man  attended  only  to  his  own  cob- 
cern.     Bnt  some  of  the  principal  Romsns  ud 
Greeks,  who  only  stood  and  looked  on,  when  the 
dreadful  moment  of  action  i^iproached,  conld  o^ 
help  considering  to  what  the  avarice  and  ambitioa 
of  two  men  had  brought  the  Roman  empire.  The 
same  anna  on  both  aides,  the  troops  marshaled  it 
the  same  manner,  the  same  standards;  in  sboz^ 
the  atrength  and  flower  of  one  and  the  same  city 
turned  upon  Itaelf !     What  conld  be  a  stronger 
proof  of  tlie  blindness  and  Infatuation  of  haauM 
nature,  when  carried  away  by  Its  paasloDsT    Hsl 
they  been  willing  to  enjoy  the  frnlts  of  their  la- 
bors In  peace  and   tianqulllitv,  the  gieatesc  lod 
best  part  of  the  world  was  their  own.    Or,  if  thef 
must  have  indulged  their  thirst  of  victories  ud 
trinmpha,  the  Partliiana  and  Germaaa  were  fdt  if 
be  subdued;  Scythia  and  India  yet  remained;  Is- 
getber  with  a  very  plausible  color  for  their  loA 
of  new  acquisitious,  the  pretenae  of  eMMaf 
barbariana.    And  what  Scythian  horse,  what  Pu^ 
thtan  arrows,  what  Indian  trsaanres,  coald  bare 


resisted  seventy  thousand  Romans,  led  oa  liy 
Pompey  and  Cesar,  with  whose  names  those  na- 
tions bad  long  been  acquainted  f  Into  nieli  a 
variety  of  wild  and  savage  countries  bad  tiuif 
two  generala  carried  their  vietoFieos  ami  I 
Whereas  now  they  atood  threatening  each  other 
with  destruction;  not  sparing  even  their  o/wt 
glory,  though  to  It  they  sacrificed  their  ooantry, 
but  prepared,  one  of  them,  to  lose  the  repataliut 
of  being  invincible,  which  hitherto  they  had  bott 
maiDtained.  So  that  the  alliance  which  they  had 
contracted  by  Pompey's  marriage  to  Julia,  wtf 
from  the  first  only  an  artful  expedient;  sod  her 
charms  were  to  form  a  selMnterested  compact, 
instead  of  being  the  pledge  of  a  sincere  friendship. 


*  Vide  Css.,  sbi  rapra.  ._ 

This  however,  mut  bo  said  ia  oxoasa  ftfPoapeyg 

fenerals  of  great  fasM  aad  •zpsrieaoe  liavs  kwUs**  mw 
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,   The  pUia  of  IPhanalia  ww  now  eoFerad  with 
iDea,  and   horses,  and  annt;   and  the  signal  of 
battle    being     given    on   both   sidee,    the    first 
on  Ccsar*B  eSde   who  advanced  to  the  charge  was 
Cains  Cnustinas,*  who  commanded  a  corps  of  a 
hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  was  detorroined  to 
make  good  his  promise  to  his  general.    He  was 
the  first  man  Caeaar  saw  when  he  went  ont  of  the 
trencfaea  in  the  morning;  and  npon  CsBsar*s  ask- 
ing him  what  he  thooght  of  the  oatUe,  he  stretch- 
ed out  his  hand»  and  answered  in  a  cheerful  tone, 
'<Yoa  wUI  gain  a  glorious  victory,  and  I  shall 
have  year  praise  this  day,  either  aliye  or  dead." 
la  pUTsoance   of  this  promise,  he  advanced  the 
foremost,  and  many  following  to  support  him,  he 
charged  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy.    Tiiey  soon 
look  to  their  swords,  and  nnmliers  were  slain;  but 
IS  Crastinna  was  making  his  way  forward,  and 
catting  down  all  before  him,  one  of  Pompey*s 
men  stood  to  receive  him,  and  pushed  his  sword 
la  at  bis  month  with  such  force,  tliat  it  went 
tfarongb  the  nape  of  his  neck.     Crastinus  thns 
k&led,  the  fight  was  maintained  with  eqnal  advan- 
tue  on  both  sides. 

rompey  did  not  immediately  lead  on  his  right 
wing,  bnt  often  directed  his  eyes  to  the  left,  and 
lost  time   in  waiting  to  see  what  execution  his 
eavalnr  wonid    do  there.    Meanwhile  they  had 
extended  their  squadron  to  snrround  Cesar,  and 
prepared  to  drive  tlie  few  horse  he  had  placed  in 
front,  back  upon  the  foot    At  that  instant  Cs- 
mi  gave  the  sig^nal:  upon  which  his  cavalry  re- 
treated a  Utile;  and  the  six  cohorts,  which  consist- 
ed of  tiiree  thousand  men,  and  had  been  placed 
behind  the   tenth  legion,  advanced  to  surround 
Fompey^s  cavalry;  and  coming  close  up  to  them, 
raised  the  points  of  their  javelins,  as  they  had 
been  taught,  and  aimed  them  at  the  face.    Their 
idveTssries,  who  were  not   experienced  in  any 
kind  of  fighting,  and  liad  not  the  least  previous 
idea  of  thte,  could  not  parry  or  endure  the  blows 
npon  their  faeea,  but  turned  their  backs,  or  cover- 
ed their  eyes  with  their  hands,  and  soon  fled  with 
Cteat  dishonor.    Gcesar's  men  took  no  care   to 
panne  them,  bnt  tnmed  their  force  upon  the 
enemy's  infantry,  particularly  upon  that  wing, 
which,  now  stripped  of  its  horse,  lay  open  to  the 
attack  on  all  sides.    The  six  cohorts,  therefore, 
took  them  in  flank,  while  the  tenth  legion  charg- 
ed them  in  front;  and  they,  who  had  hoped  to 
tonoand  the  enemy,  and  now,  instead  of  that, 
itw  themselves  surrounded,  made  but  a  short  re- 
iistanee,  and  then  took  to  a  precipitate  flight 

By  the  ffreat  dust  that  was  raised,  Pompey  con- 
jeetnied  &e  fate  of  his  cavalry;  and  it  is  hard  to 
■■y  what  passed  in  his  mind  at  that  moment. 
He  appeared  like  a  man  moonstruck  and  distract- 
ed; and  without  considering  tiiat  he  was  Pompey 
the  Great,  or  speaking  to  any  one,  he  quitted  the 
tanks,  and  retired  step  by  step  toward  his  camp. 
A  scene  which  cannot  be  better  painted  than  in 
Ihese  verses  of  Homer: — f 

Bit  p%itial  Jora,  etpotuing  Heetor*!  put. 
Shot  heaven-bred  horror  tfarongh  the  Greoisa  heart; 
CoefiMdtaiiBerTM  in  Hector's  presence  grown, 
Antxed  be  stood  with  terrors  not  his  own. 
O^erbii  broad  baek  his  moony  shield  he  threw, 
Aid  flaring  ronnd  by  tardy  steps  withdrew. — Ptpt. 

Id  this  condition  he  entered  his  tent,  where  he 
^  down,  and  uttered  not  a  word,  nntil  at  last, 
npon  finding  that  some  of  the  enemy  entered 
Ihe  camp  with  the  fugitives,  he  said,  "What! 

*  So  Casar  ealls  him.  His  name  in  Phtarcb  is  Crtusia- 
aa«,  in  Appian  Crassimus. 

\  In  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Iliad,  whera  he  ia  speakinf 
tfthtAiftt  of  AJaz  before  Heetor. 


into  my  camp  too!'*  After  thb  short  exclaniar 
tion,  he  rose  up,  and  dressing  himself  in  a  man* 
ner  suitable  to  his  fortune,  privately  withdrew.*^ 
All  the  other  legions  fled,  and  a  great  slaughter 
was  made  in  the  camp,  of  the  servants  and  others 
who  had  the  care  of  the  tenia.  But  Asinlus  Pol* 
Ho,  who  then  fought  on  Ciesar's  side,  assures  ns, 
that  of  the  regular  troops  there  were  not  above 
six  thousand  men  killed.f 

Upon  the  taking  of  the  camp,  there  was  a 
spectacle  which  showed,  in  strong  colors,  the 
vanity  and  folly  of  Pompey's  troops.  All  the 
tents  were  crowned  with  myrtle;  the  beds  were 
strewed  with  flowers;  the  tables  corered  with 
cups,  and  bowls  of  wine  set  ont  In  short* 
everything  had  the  i^pearance  of  preparations  for 
feasts  and  sacrifices,  rather  than  for  men  going  out 
to  battle.  J  To  such  a  degree  had  their  vain  hopes 
corrupted  them,  and  with  snch  a  senseless  confi- 
dence they  took  the  field! 

When  rompey  had  got  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  camp,  he  quitted  his  horse.  He  had  very 
few  people  about  him;  and,  as  he  saw  lie  was  not 
pnrsned,  he  went  softly  on,  wrapped  up  in  such 
thoughts  as  we  may  suppose  a  man  to  liave, 
who  had  been  nied  for  thirty-four  years  to  con« 
qner  and  carry  all  before  him,  and  now  in  his  old 
ase  first  come  to  know  what  it  was  to  be  defeat- 
ed and  to  fly.  We  may  easily  conjecture  what 
his  thoughts  must  be,  when  in  one  short  hour  ha 
had  lost  the  glory  und  the  power  which  had  been 
growing  up  amidst  so  many  wars  and  conflicts^ 
and  he  who  was  lately  guaided  with  such  armies 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  such  great  and  powerful 
fleets,  was  reduced  to  so  mean  and  contemptible 
an  equipage,  that  his  enemies,  who  wen  in 
search  of  him,  could  not  know  him. 

He  passed  by  Larissa,  and  came  to  TempSt 
where,  burning  with  thirst,  he  threw  himself 
upon  his  face,  and  drank  ont  of  the  river;  after 
which,  he  passed  through  the  valley,  and  went 
down  to  the  sea-coast  Tnere  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  the  night  In  a  poor  fisnerman*s  cabin. 
Next  morning,  about  break  of  day,  ho  went  on 
board  a  small  river-boat,  taking  with  him  such 
of  his  company  as  were  freemen.  The  slaves  ha 
dismissed,  bidding  them  go  to  Cesar,  and  fear 
nothing. 

As  he  was  coasting  along,  he  saw  a  ship  of 
burden  jnst  ready  to  set  sail;  the  master  of  which 
was  Peticins,  a  Roman  citizen,  who,  though  not 
acquainted  with  Pompey,  knbw  him  by  sight 
It  happened,  that  this  man,  the  night  belore, 
dreamed  he  saw  Pompey  come  and  talk  to  himi 
not  in  the  figure  he  had  formerly  known  hSm, 
bat  in  mean  and  melancholy  circumstances.  He 
was  giving    the   passengers  an  account  of  his 


Casar  Ulls  ns  that  the  cohorU  appointed  to  defoa4 
camp,  made  a  vigorous  resistance;  bnt  being  at  length 
overpowered,  fled  to  a  neighboring  monntain,  where  be  re* 


solved  to  invest  them.  Bnt  before  he  had  finished  his  lineSy 
want  of  water  obliged  them  to  abandon  that  post,  and  re- 
tired toward  Larusa.  Casar  pursued  the  fugitives,  at  the 
head  of  four  legions  (not  of  the  fourth  legion,  as  the  anthon 
of  the  Universal  Hlstorv  erroneonslv  sav),  and,  after  six 
miles'  march,  came  np  with  them.  But  they,  not  daring  to 
engage  troops  flushed  with  viotorv,  fled  for  refuge  to  a  high 
hill,  tne  foot  of  which  was  watered  by  a  little  river.  Thonck 
Casar*s  men  were  quite  spent,  and  ready  to  faint  with  the 
eicessive  beat  and  the  fatigue  of  the  whole  day,  yet.  by  hit 
obliging  manner,  he  prevailed  npon  them  to  out  off  the  eoa- 
venience  of  the  water  flom  tlie  enemy  by  a  trenoh.  Here- 
upon the  unfortunate  fugitives  came  to  a  capitulation,  threw 
down  their  arms,  and  implored  the  clemency  of  the  conquer* 
or.  This  they  all  did,  except  some  senators,  who,  as  ii  was 
bow  night,  escaped  in  the  dark.    Vide  Csosar,  Bell.  lib.  iil. 

«>• 

t  Casar  says,  that  in  all  there  were  fifteen  thOBMSd 
killed,  and  twenty.fbnr  thoosaad  taken  prisonen. 
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drMin,  ai  panont,  who  hiTia  a  great  deal  of  time 
vpon  their  bmndii,  Ioyo  to  diieoune  about  such 
matten;  when,  on  a  eadden,  one  of  the  marlneiv 
told  him,  be  saw  a  little  boat  rowing  ap  to  him 
from  the  land,  and  the  crew  making  signa,  by 
idiaking  their  garments  and  atretching  out  their 
bauda.  Upon  this,  Peticius  stood  up,  and  conld 
distinguish  Pompey  among  them,  in  the  same 
form  as  he  had  aeen  him  in  liis  dream.  Then 
beating  bis  head  for  sorrow,  he  ordered  the  sea- 
men to  let  down  the  ship's  boat,  and  held  out  his 
hand  to  Pompey  to  invite  him  aboard;  for  by  his 
dress  he  perceived  his  change  of  fortune.  There- 
fore, without  waiting  for  any  further  applica- 
tion, he  took  him  up,  and  such  of  his  compan- 
ions as  he  thought  proper,  and  then  hoisted  sail. 
The  persons  Pompey  took  with  him,  were  the 
two  Lentuli  and  Favonius;  and  a  little  after,  they 
•aw  king  Deiotarus  beckoning  to  them  with 
great  earnestness  from  the  shore,  and  took  him 
up  likewise.  The  master  of  the  ship  provided  them 
the  best  supper  be  could,  and  when  it  waa  almost 
ready,  Pompey,  for  want  of  a  servant,  was  going 
to  waab  himself,  but  Favonius  seeing  it,  stepped 
up,  and  both  washed  and  anointed  him.  All  the 
time  he  was  on  board,  he  continued  to  wait  upon 
him  in  all  the  offices  of  a  servant,  even  to  the 
washing  of  his  feet  and  providing  his  supper;  in- 
■omuch,  that  one  who  saw  the  unaflbcted  sim- 
plicity and  sincere  atUchment  with  which  Favo- 
Biua  performed  these  officea,  cried  out, 
— — Hm  fes«n>«i  mind  ftddi  difnitj 
To  everj  met,  sad  nethiiif  iBisb«ooni«i  tt. 

Pompey,  in  the  course  of  hia  voyage,  sailed  by 
Amphlpoiia,  and  from  thence  steered  for  Mlty- 
lene,  to  take  up  Cornelia,  and  his  son.  As  soon 
•a  he  reached  the  island,  he  sent  a  measenger  to 
the  town  with  news  far  dlfierent  from  what  Cor- 
nelia expected.  For,  by  the  flattering  accounts 
which  many  officious  persons  had  given  her,  she 
understood  that  the  dispute  was  decided  at  Dyr- 
rhaohium,  and  that  notninir  but  the  pursuit  of 
Cesar  remained  to  be  attended  to.  The  messen- 
ger, finding  her  possessed  with  such  hooes,  had 
not  power  to  make  the  uanal  aalutatlons,  but  ex- 
pressing the  greatness  of  Pompey's  misfortunes 
oy  his  tears  rather  than  words,  only  told  her, 
**She  must  make  haate,  if  she  had  a  mind  to  see 
Pompey  with  one  ship  only,  and  that  not  his 
own." 

At  this  news  Cornelia  threw  herself  upon  the 
ground,  where  she  lay  a  long  time  insensible  and 
speechless.  At  last,  coming  to  herself,  she  per- 
ceived there  was  no  time  to  be  lost  in  tears  and 
lamentations,  and  therefore  hastened  through  the 
town  to  the  sea.  Pompey  ran  to  meet  her,  and  re- 
ceived her  to  his  arms  as  she  was  just  going  to  fall. 
While  she  hung  upon  his  neck,  she  thus  addressed 
him:  **I  see,  my  dearhusliand,  your  present  unhap- 
py condition  is  the  effect  of  my  ill  fortune,  and  not 
yours.  Alas!  how  are  you  reduced  to  one  poor 
Tessel,  who,  before  your  marriage  with  Cornelia, 
traveraed  this  aea  with  ^y^  hundred  galleya! 
Why  do  you  come  to  aee  me,  and  not  rather  leave 
me  to  my  evil  destiny,  who  have  loaded  you  too 
with  such  a  weight  of  calamities!  How  happy 
had  it  been  for  me  to  have  died  before  I  heard 
that  Publitts,  my  first  husband  was  kUled  by  the 
Parthians!    How  wise,  had  I  followed  him  to  the 

J^rave,  as  I  once  intended!  What  have  I  lived 
or  since,  but  to  bring  miafortunea  upon  Pompey 
<haOreatr»a  r  t~j 

Such,  we  are  assured,  was  the  speech  of  Cor- 

•  Coni«lia  Is  raprsMBted  by  Loean,  too,  m  Impatiiif  the 
Mlsfoitaaoi  of  Pompaj  to  hor  slliaaoo  witJi  Jiim;  and  it 


nelia;  and  Pompey  answered,  <^ntf]  Oiia  moment, 
Cornelia,  you  have  experiancad  isothing  but  tlA 
smiles  of  fortune;  and  it  vraa  «lie  wkio  deceived 
you,  becauae  she  stayed  with  me  lomnr  than  die 
commonly  does  with  her  favorltea.  Sut»  fated  u 
we  are,  we  must  bear  thia  reverse,  and  make  la* 
other  trial  of  her.  For  it  ia  no  more  improbable, 
that  we  may  emerge  from  thla  poor  conciUao, 
and  rise  to  great  things  a^^n,  than  it  was  that 
we  should  fall  from  great  things  into  this  poor 
condition.*' 

Cornelia  then  aent  into  the  city  for  her  most 
valuable  movables  and  her  aenranta.  The  people 
of  Mitylene  came  to  pay  their  re^iecta  to  Poco- 
pey,  and  to  invite  him  to  their  city.  But  he  re- 
fused to  go,  and  bade  them  surrender  themsetres 
to  the  conqueror  without  fear;  <<For  Cesar," 
he  told  them,  "had  gVeat  clemency."  AAer 
this,  he  turned  to  Cratippus  the  pliilosopber,  who 
waa  come  from  the  town  to  aee  him,  and  begu 
to  complain  a  little  of  Providence,  and  ezprea 
some  cfoubts  concerning  it.  Cralippns  mad« 
some  concesaiona,  and,  turning  the  dlaconise,  eo- 
couraged  him  to  hope  better  things;  that  U 
might  not  give  him  pain,  by  an  unseasonabk 
opposition  to  his  argument;  else  he  might  hare 
answered  his  objections  against  Provideoce,  l^j 
showing,  that  the  state,  and  indeed  the  constita- 
tion,  was  in  such  disorder,  that  it  was  neceanry 
it  should  be  changed  into  a  monarchy.  Or  ihjM 
one  question  would  have  silenced  him,  *<Howdo 
we  know,  Pompey,  that,  if  you  had  conquered, 
you  would  have  niade  a  better  uae  of  yoor  foed 
fortune  than  Cesar?'*  But  we  must  leave  the 
determinations  of  Heaven  to  its  superior  wisdom. 

As  soon  as  his  wife  and  his  friends  were  embark- 
ed, he  set  sail,  and  continued  his  course  vithoot 
touching  at  any  port,  except  for  water  and  pro- 
visions, until  he  came  to  Attalia,  a  city  of  Pus- 
pliylia.    There  he  was  joined  by  some  Ciliciu 
galleys;  and  beside  picking  up  a  number  of  nI- 
dlers,  he  found   in  a  little  time,  sixty  seoatoa 
about  him.    When  he  was   informed  that  iiii 
fleet  was  still  entire,  and  that  Cato  was  gone  to 
Africa  with  a  considerable  body  of  men  which  be 
had  collected  after  their  flight,  he  lamented  to 
Ilia  friends  his  great  error,  iu  suffering  himself 
to  be  forced  into  an  engagement  at  land,aAd 
making  no  uae  of  those  forcea,  in  which  he  vu 
confesaiMlly  stronger;  nor  even  taking  card  to 
fight  near  his  fleet,  that,  in  caae  of  hia  meeiiog 
with  a  check  at  land,  he  might  have  been  rap- 
plied  from  aea  with   another  army,  capable  « 
making'  head  against  the  enqmy.    Indeed,  w$ 
find  no  greater  mistake  in  Pompey's  whole  con- 
du<it,  nor  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  Cesir*i 
generalship,  than  in  removing  the  scene  of  actioo 
to  such  a  distance  from  the  naval  forces. 

However,  as  it  was  necessary  to  undertako 
something  with  the  small  means  he  had  left,  be 
sent  to  some  cities,  and  sailed  to  otheri  hivaaelft 
to  raiae  money,  and  to  get  a  supply  of  men  for  bli 
ahipa.  But  knowing  the  extraoi^inary  celerity 
of  the  enemy's  motions,  he  waa  afraid  be  migat 
be  beforehand  with  him,  and  aeixe  all  that  ho  was 
preparing.  He  therefore,  began  to  think  of  nti^ 
ing  to  aome  asylum,  and  proposed  the  matter  in 
council.    They  could  not  think  of  any  provloM 

Momi,  frem  oao  paii  of  her  ipoooli  on  thii  ooetfJMi  ^ 
•bo  alurald  bavo  boos  fivon  to  C«iar. 

O  atinam  Tkalamoa  iBvial  Casailt  ItMSil 
If  tbora  wero  aaytkiaf  ia  this,  it  mifht  bavo  bMS  «  "(^ 
rial  canto  of  tho  qaaml  botwooa  Cmar  and  FWP*7>  **  **S 


latter,  bj  neaat  of  this  alliaaeo,  mmit  hare  i — . 
himtolf  with  tbo  Crasdaa  iatoro«t:lbrCora«lta««alMl*' 
hot  of  Pablioa  Ckaaaas,  tho  aoa  of  Mai 


POMPBT. 


Ul 


fn  die  Roman  ampin  that  would  afToid  a  nfe  re- 
treat; and  when  uey  cast  their  eyes  on  the  foreign 
kin|doms>  Pompey  mentionod  Parthia  as  the  most 
Uk«y  to  receiTe  and  protect  them  in  their  present 
weak  condition,  and  afterward  to  send  them  back 
with  a  force   snfficient  to  retrieve  their  affair*. 
Others  were  of  opinion,  it  was  proper  to  apply  to 
Africa,  and  to  Jnba  in  particular.    But  Theo- 
phanes  of  Le«bofl  observed  it  was  madness  to  leave 
Egypt,  which  was  distant  but  three  days'  sail.    Be- 
tide^ Ptolemy,*  who  was  growing  toward  man- 
hood, had  particular  obligations  to  Pompey  on  his 
father's  acconnt;  and  should  he  go  then,  and  put 
himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Parthians,  the  most 
p«rfidioa9  people  in  the  world?    He  represented 
wiiat  a  wrong  measure  it  would  be,  if,  rather  than 
trust  to  the  clemency  of  a  noble  Roman,  who 
was  his  father-in-law,  and  be  contented  with  the 
second  place  of  eminence,  he  would  venture  his 
person  with   Arsacesjf  by  whom  even  Crassns 
would  not  be   taken  alive.    He  added,  that  it 
wonkl  be  extremely  absurd  to  carry  a  young  wo- 
man of  tiie  family  of  Sciplo  among  barbiuians, 
who  thought  power  consisted  in  the  display  of 
insolence  and  outrage;  and  where,  if  she  escaped 
unvlolated,  it  would  be  believed  she  did  not,  after 
«he  had  been  with  those  who  were  capable  of 
treating  her  with  indignity.     It  is  said,  this  last 
consideration  only  prevented  his  marching  to  the 
Eaphrates;  but  it  is  some  doubt  with  us,  whether  it 
mm  not  rather  his  fate  than  his  opinion,  which 
directed  his  steps  another  way. 

When  it  was  determined  that  they  should  seek 
for  Tsfnge  in  Egypt,  be  set  saU  from  Cyprus  with 
Comeli^  in  a  Selencian  galley.  The  rest  accom- 
panied him,  some  in  ships  of  war,  and  some  in 
merchantmen:  and  they  inade  a  safe  voyage.  Be- 
ing iuformed  tliat  Ptolemy  was  with  his  army  at 
Pelttsium,  where  he  was  engaged  in  war  with  his 
•Ister,  he  proceeded  thither,  and  sent  a  messenger 
before  him  to  notify  his  arrival,  and  to  entreat  the 
kiog'd  protection. 

noleroy  was  very  young,  and  Photlnus,  his 
prime  minister,  called  a  council  of  his  ablest  offi- 
cers; though  tlieir  advice  had  no  more  weight  than 
he  wu  pleased  to  allow  it.  He  ordered  each, 
however,  to  give  his  opinion.  But  who  can, 
witboat  indignation,  consider,  that  the  fate  of 
Pompey  the  Great  was  to  be  determined  by  Pho- 
tinus,  an  eunuch;  by  Theodotus,  a  man  of  Chios, 
vho  was  hired  to  teach  the  prince  rhetoric;  and 
bv  Achillas,  an  Egyptian  7  For  among  the  king's 
chamberlains  and  tutors,  these  had  we  greatest 
ioflnence  over  him,  and  were  the  persons  he  most 
conanlted.  Pompey  lay  at  anchor  at  some  dis- 
taoce  from  the  place,  waiting  the  determination 
of  this  respectable  board;  while  he  thought  it  be- 
neath him  to  be  indebted  to  Ceesar  for  his  safety. 
The  conncil  were  divided  in  their  opinions;  some 
advising  the  prince  to  give  him  an  honorable  re- 
^pUon;  and  others  to  send  him  an  order  to  depart. 
Bat  Theodotus,  to  display  his  eloquence,  insisted 
that  both  were  wrong.  «*If  you  receive  him," 
■aid  he,  «•  you  will  have  Cessar  for  your  enemy, 
*nd  Pompey  for  your  master.  If  you  order  him 
w[,  PoDipsy  may  one  day  revenge  the  affront,  and 
C^Bsar  resent  your  not  having  put  him  in  his  hands; 
the  best  method,  therefore,  is  to  send  for  him,  and 


*  TUa  waft  Ptolemy  Dioaytiai,  Ui«Mm  of  Ptolemy  Aole- 
J^^bo  died  in  Uic  {oar  oTRoma  704,  wbieh  wai  the  year 


^•nm  the  battle  of  Pbaraalia.    He  waa  in  hit  fourteenth 
T«tr. 

t  From  tiiii  paataM  it  apooan,  that  Anaeoa  was  the 
aw»«a  naae  of  the  king*  of  Parthia.  For  it  wa«  not  tlie 
^>p«r  aaae  of  the  kiof  thoa  npon  the  throne,  nor  of  him  who 
«««t  war  with  Oratvos. 


put  him  to  death.  By  this  means  yon  will  do 
bssar  a  favor,  and  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
Pompey.*'  He  added,  with  a  smile,  '*  Dead  men 
do  not  bite." 

This  advice  being  approved  of,  the  execution 
of  it  was  committed  to  Achillas.  In  consequence 
of  which,  he  toolc  with  him  Septimius,  who  had 
formerly  been  one  of  Pompey's  officers,  and  Sal- 
vius,  who  had  also  acted  under  him  as  a  centu- 
rion, with  three  or  four  assistants,  and  made  up  to 
Pompey's  ship,  where  his  priucipal  friends  and 
officers  had  assembled,  to  see  how  the  afiiiir  went 
on.  Wheu  they  perceived  there  was  nothing 
magnificent  in  their  reception,  nor  suitable  to  the 
hopes  which  Theophaues  had  conceived,  but  that 
a  few  men  only,  in  a  fishing-boat,  came  to  wait 
upon  them,  sucli  want  of  respect  appeared  a  sus- 
picious circumstance;  and  they  advised  Pompey, 
while  he  was  out  of  the  reach  of  missive  weaponsi 
to  get  out  to  the  main  sea. 

Meantime,  thd  boat  fq>proachiiig,  Septimliu 
spoke  first,  addreesinff  Pompey,  in  Latin,  by  the 
title  of  Imperator.  Then  Achillas  saluted  him  in 
Greek,  and  desired  him  to  come  into  tlie  boati 
because  the  water  was  very  shallow  toward  the 
shore,  and  a  galley  must  strike  upon  the  sands. 
At  the  same  time  they  saw  several  of  the  king's 
ships  getting  ready,  and  the  shore  covered  with 
troops,  so  that  If  tney  would  have  changed  their 
minds,  it  was  then  too  late;  beside,  their  distrust 
would  have  furnished  the  assassins  with  a  pretense 
for  their  injustice.  He,  therefore,  embraced  Cor^ 
neiia,  who  lamented  his  sad  exit  before  it  hap- 
pened; and  ordered  two  centurions,  one  of  his 
enfranchised  slaves  named  Philip,  and  a  servant 
called  Scenes,  to  get  into  the  boat  before  him. 
When  Achillas  had  hold  of  his  hand,  and  he  waa 
going  to  step  in  himself,  he  turned  to  his  wife  and 
son,  and  repeated  that  verse  of  Sophocles, 

Seok'ft  then  a  tyrant*!  doort  then  faieweli  freedom  ! 

Thoofh  free  aa  air  before.  ■  ■■ 

These  were  the  last  words  he  spoke  to  them. 

As  there  was  a  considerable  distance  between 
the  galley  and  the  shore,  and  he  observed  that  not 
a  man  In  the  boat  showed  him  the  least  civility, 
or  even  spoke  to  him,  he  looked  at  Septimius,  and 
said, "  Methinks,  I  remember  you  to  have  been 
my  fellow-soldier:"  but  he  answered  only  with  a 
nod,  without  testifying  any  regard  or  friendship. 
A  profound  silence  again  taking  place,  Pompey 
took  out  a  paper,  in  wliich  he  had  written  a 
speech  in  Greek,  tliat  he  designed  to  make  to 
Ptolemy,  and  amused  himself  with  reading  it. 

When  they  approached  the  shore,  Cornelia, 
with  her  friends  in  the  galley,  watched  the  event 
with  great  anxiety.  She  was  a  little  encouraged, 
when  she  saw  a  number  d  the  king's  great  officers 
coming  down  to  the  strand,  in  all  appearance  to 
receive  her  husband  and  do  him  honor.  But  the 
moment  Pompey  was  taking  hold  of  Philip's  liand, 
to  raise  him  with  more  ease,  Septimius  came  .be- 
hind, and  ran  him  through  the  body;  after  whiofa 
Salvias  and  Achillas  also  drew  their  swords.  Pom- 
pey took  his  robe  in  both  hands  and  covered  his 
face;  and  without  saying  or  doing  the  least  thing 
unworthy  of  him,  submitted  to  his  fate:  only  utter- 
ing a  groan,  while  they  dispatched  him  with  many 
blows.  He  was  then  just  fifty-nine  years  old,  for 
he  was  killed  the  day  after  his  birth-day.* 

•  8ome  dirinet,  in  layins  that  Pompey  never  pro»pered 
after  he  pieramed  to  enter  the  tanotoary  in  the  temple  at 
Jemtalem,  intimate  that  hit  miifortnnet  were  owin^  to 
that  profiinatioa;  hot  we  forbear,  with  PIntarch,  to  com* 
ment  -on  the  providential  determination  of  the  Snpremo 
Being.  Indeed,  he  fell  a  taorifloe  to  as  vile  a  set  of  people 
as  he  had  before  iasnlted;  for,  the  Jews  exoepted,  thaie 
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Cornel  it,  and  her  IHeDdi  in  the  galleys,  npon 
■Being  him  mnnlered,  ga?e  a  ahridc  that  was  heard 
to  the  ahore,  and  weighed  anchor  imoiediately. 
Their  fli^^t  was  aMisted  by  a  brisk  gale,  aa  they 
got  oat  more  to  sea;  so  that  tlie  Egyptiana  gave 
up  their  deeigo  of  purtaiug  them.  The  murderers 
haTiug  cat  olf  Pompey's  head,  threw  the  body  out 
of  the  boat  naked,  and  left  it  exposed  to  all  who 
were  desirous  of  such  a  sight  Philip  stayed  nntil 
tlieir  curiosity  was  satisfied,  and  then  washed  the 
body  with  sea-water,  and  wrapped  it  In  one  of  his 
own  garments,  because  he  had  nothing  else  at 
hand.  The  next  thing  was  to  look  out  for  wood 
for  Um  funeral-pile;  and  casting  his  eyes  over  the 
shore,  he  spied  the  old  remains  of  a  nshlng-boat; 
which,  though  not  larffe,  would  make  a  sufficient 
pile  for  a  poor  naked  body  that  was  not  quite 
•ntire. 

While  he  was  collecting  the  pieces  of  plank  and 
ptttting  them  together,  an  old  Roman,  who  had 
made  some  of  his  first  campaigns  under  Pompey, 
eame  op  and  said  to  Philip,  "Who  are  you  that 
are  preparing  the  funeral  of  Pompey  the  Great?*' 
PhUip  answered, « I  am  his  freedman."  **  But  yon 
ahaii  not,"  said  the  old  Roman,  **  have  this  honor 
•ntiielv  to  yourself.  As  a  work  of  piety  offers 
Itself,  let  me  have  a  share  in  it;  that  I  may  not 
alMoIutely  repent  my  having  passed  so  many  years 
in  a  foreign  country;  but,  to  compensate  many 
misfortnnes,  may  have  the  consolation  of  doing 
■ome  of  the  last  honorH  to  the  greatest  general 


Rome  ever  prodnoed.**    In  this  manner  was  fta 
funeral  of  Pompey  conducied. 

Next  day  Lucius  Lentulus,  who  knew  nothing 
of  what  had  passed,  becaase  be  was  upon  his 
voyage  from  Cyprus,  arrived  open  the  Egyptiaa 
shore,  and  as  he .  was  coasting  along,  saw  the 
funeral  pile,  and  Philip  whom  be  did  not  yet 
know,  standing  by  IL  Upon  which  he  said  ts 
himself,  "  Who  has  finished  iiis  days,  and  b  going 
to  leave  his  remains  upon  this  afaorcl'*  addii^ 
after  a  short  pause,  with  a  sigh,  "Ah!  Pompey  ikt 
Great!  perhaps  thou  mayest  be  the  man."  XJentaloj 
soon  after  went  on  shore,  and  was  taken  and  slain. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pompey  the  Great  As 
for  CflBsar,  he  arrived  not  long  after  in  Egypt, 
which  he  found  in  great  disorder.  Wlien  Maef 
came  to  present  the  head,  he  turned  from  it,  and 
the  person  that  brought  it,  aa  a  aifht  of  horror. 
He  received  the  aeal,  but  it  was  wiUi  tears.  Ths 
device  was  a  lion  holding  a  sword.  The  two  st- 
sasdns,  Achillas  and.Photinus,  he  put  to  death; 
and  the  king,  being  defeated  in  battle,  perished  ia 
the  river.  Theodotus,  the  rhetorician,  escaped  ths 
vengeance  of  Cesar,  by  leaving  Egypt ;  bat  lis 
wandered  about,  a  miserable  fugitive,  and  was 
hated  wherever  he  went  At  last,  Aiarcns  Bnitu, 
who  killed  Cesar,  found  the  wretch,  in  hti  pre- 
viuce  of  Asia,  and  pat  him  to  death,  alter  baring 
made  him  suffer  the  most  exqaiaite  tortures.  Tlie 
ashes  of  Pompey  were  carried  to  Corneiis,  wbo 
buried  them  in  his  lands  near  Albsut 
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SooH  is  the  account  we  had  to  give  of  the  lives 
of  these  two  great  men:  and,  in  drawing  up  the 
parallel,  we  shall  previously  take  a  short  survey 
of  the  difference  in  their  characters. 

In  the  first  place,  Pompey  rose  to  power,  and 
established  his  reputation,  by  just  and  laudable 
means;  partly  by  the  strength  of  his  own  genius, 
and  partly  by  his'  services  to  Sylla,  in  freeing  Italy 
from  various  attempts  of  despotism.  Whereas 
Agesilaus  came  to  the  throne  by  methods  equally 
Immoral  and  irreligious;  for  it  was  by  accusing 
Leotychidas  of  bastardy,  whom  his  brother  had 
acknowledged  as  his  legitimate  son,  and  by  elud- 
ing the  oracle  relative  to  a  lame  king4 


was  not  npoa  •■rth  a  mora  dospioable  raco  of  m«a  thmm  Um 
eowardly,  eni«l  Egyptians. 

*  Of  tonohing  and  vrrapptnf  np  tbo  hoAj, 

t  Pompey  has,  in  all  appearanoat  sa<i  in  all  ooatidora. 
tions  of  his  cbaraetar,  had  less  Justice  done  him  hy  histo* 
rians  than  any  other  man  of  his  time.  His  popular  human- 
ity, his  militarv  and  politioal  skill,  his  prodenoe  (whioh  he 
sometimes  unlortanatelv  gave  np),  bis  natural  btavery  and 

Cnerosity,  his  c^jogal  virtues,  which  (though  sometimes 
ipeaehed)  were  both  naturally  and  morallv  great;  his 
oanse,  whioh  was  eerUinly,  in  its  original  interasis, 
the  cause  of  Rome;  all  these  oironmstances  entitled  him 
to  a  more  distinguished  and  more  raspect^le  character  than 
any  of  his  historians  have  thought  proper  to  afford  him. 
One  circumstance,  indeed,  renders  the  accounts  that  the 
writers,  who  rose  after  the  established  monarchy,  have 
given  of  his  opposition,  perfectly  raconoilable  to  the  prejn. 
aice  which  appears  against  him,  or  rathec  to  the  reluctance 
which  thev  have  shown  to  thatpraise  which  they  seemed  to 
have  felt  that  he  deserved:  When  the  commonwealth  was 
BO  more,  and  the  supporters  of  his  interest  had  fallen  with 
il,  then  bistorv  itself,  not  to  mention  poetry,  departed  firom 
lu  privilege  or  impartiality,  and  eveaPlotanh  made  a  saori- 
gee  to  imperial  power. 
I  80S  the  Life  of  AgesUana. 


In  the  next  place  Pompey  paid  all  due  reject 
to  Sylla  during  his  life,  and  took  care  to  lee  his 
remains  honorably  interred,  notwithstandiog  ths 
opposition  it  met  with  from  Lepidos;  and  sfler* 
ward  he  gave  Sis  daughter  to  Faostus,  the  wn  of 
Sylla.  On  the  other  hand,  Agesiiaus  shook  off 
Lysander  upon  a  slight  pretense,  and  treated  hfaa 
with  great  indignity.  Yet  the  services  Pompey 
received  from  Sylla*  were  not  greater  than  thon 
he  had  rendered  him;  whereas  Agesihtus  was  ap- 
pointed king  of  Sparta  bv  Lysander's  meani,  and 
afterward  captain-general  of  Greece. 

In  the  third  place,  Pompey's  offenses  ig^aat 
the  laws  and  the  constitution  were  principstly 
owing  to  his  alliances,  to  his  aupporting  either 
Csssar  or  Scipio  (whose  daughter  he  had  marhed) 
in  their' unjust  demands.  Agesilaas  not  odIj 
gratified  the  passion  of  his  son,  by  sparing  ths 
life  of  Sphodrias,  whose  death  ought  to  ha?» 
atoned  for  the  injuries  he  had  done  the  Athe> 
nians  but  he  likewise  screened  PbosbidaB,  who 
was  guilty  of  an  egregious  infraction  of  ths 
league  with  the  Thebans,  and  it  was  riaibly  for 
the  sake  of  his  crime  that  he  took  him  into  bh 

Erotection.  In  short,  whatever  troubles  Pooipej 
rought  npon  the  Romans,  either  throQ|[fi  IfDO- 
rance  or  a  timorous  complaisance  for  his  friendi, 
Agesiiaus  brought  as  great  distrssses  spon  ths 
Spartans,  through  a  spirit  of  obstinacy  ano  rewQ^ 
ment;  for  such  was  the  spirit  that  kindled  the 
Boeotian  war. 

If,  when  ve  are  mentioning'  their  haliB,  w« 
may  take  notice  of  their  fortune,  the  RomaBl 
could  have  no  previous  idea  of  that  of  Pompey; 
but  the  Lacedcsmonians  were  sufficientity  <^^ 
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nmed  of  the  danger  of  a  lame  reign,  and  yet 
AfHtiUus  would  uot  saSer  them  to  avail  them- 
•elT«s  of  that  wmruing.«  Nay,  supposing  Leoty- 
ehidasa  mere  stranger,  and  as  much  a  bastard  as 
be  was;  yet  tho  family  of  Eurytion  could  easily 
'Bare  supplied  Sparta  with  a  kinff  who  was  neither 
sporiooB  uor  maimed,  had  not  Lysauder  b««u  in- 
GUktrioas  eoougli  to  render  the  oracle  obacure  for 
the  sake  of  Agesilaas. 

A»  10  their  political  talents,  there  never  was  a 
fioer  measure  than  that  of  Agesllaus,  when,  in  the 
diAKss  of  the  Spartans  how  to  proceed  against  the 
fagiiives  after  the  battle  of  Lenctra,  he  decreed 
that  Uie  laws  should  be  silent  for  that  day.  We 
htn  uothing  of  Pompey's  that  can  possibly  be 
compared  to  it.  On  the  contrary,  be  thought  him- 
•elf  exempted  from  observing  the  laws  he  had 
made,  and  that  his  transgressing  them  showed  his 
frieDdt  his  superior  powen  whereas  Agesilaus, 
vbea  under  a  ueceasity  of  contravening  the  laws, 
tosaTeaunmber  of  citizens,  found  out  an  expedient 
vhich  saved  both  the  laws  and  the  criminals.  I 
most  also  reckon  among  his  political  virtues,  his 
inimitable  behavior  upon  the  receipt  of  tlie  sey- 
ide,  which  ordered  him  to  leave  Asia  in  the  hight 
of  his  Bucceas.  For  he  did  not,  like  Pompey, 
nnre  the  commonwealth  only  in  affairs  which 
coQtribated  to  hisi  own  greatness;  the  rood  of  hia 
eoootry  was  his  great  object,  and,  with  a  view  to 
tbat,  he  renounced  such  power  and  so  much  glory 
M  no  man  had  either  before  or  after  liim,  except 
Alexander  the  Great. 

If  we  view  them  in  another  light,  and  consider 
&eir  military  performances;  tiie  trophies  which 
Pompey  erectea  were  so  numerous,  the  armies'he 
led  ao  powerful,  and  the  pitched  battles  he  won  so 
exlnordioary,  that  I  suppose  Xenophon  himself 
would  not  compare  the  victories  of  Agesilaus  witli 
them;  though  that  historian,  on  account  of  his 
other  excellencies,  has  been  indulged  the  peculiar 
pririlege  of  saying  what  he  pleased  of  his  hero. 

There  was  a  difference  too,  I  think,  in  their  be- 
Wior  to  tlieir  enemies,  in  point  of  equity  and 
moderatiott.  Agesilaus  was  bent  upon  enslaving 
Thebes,  and  destroyed  Messene;  the  former  the 
aty  from  which  bis  family  sprung,  the  latter 
Sparta'a  sister  colony  ;t  and  in  the  attempt  he  was 
near  raining  Sparta  itself.  On  the  other  hand, 
Pompey,  after  he  had  conquered  the  plratea,  be- 
stowed cities  on  such  as  were  willing  to  change 
their  way  of  life;  and  when  he  might  have  led 
Tij^nes,  king  of  Armenia,  captive  at  the  wheels 
•I  hia  ehariot,  be  rather  chose  to  make  him  an 
«iy;  on  which  occaaion  he  made  use  of  that  me- 
morable expression,  "  1  prefer  the  glory  that  will 
Ittt  forever,  to  that  of  a  day." 

Bot  If  the  pre-eminence  in  military  virtue  is  to 
w  decided  by  such  actions  and  counsels  as  are 
most  characteristlcaJ  of  the  great  and  wise  com- 
JBAnder,  we  shall  find  tiiat  the  Lacediemonian 
Kavet  the  Roman  far  behind.  In  the  first  place, 
1^  never  abandoned  hia  city,  though  it  was  be- 
nded by  seventy  thousand  man,  while  he  had 
iMLt  a  handful  of  men  to  oppose  them  with,  and 

•Ilia  true,  the  latter  part  of  A*fe«jlani*i  n\gn  waa  on. 
r™?*"*»  w"  the  miafonsbef  were  owinf  to  hit  malice 
H»»»l  th«  Tbeb&ni,  and  to  kti  fiybtiDg  (oontrary  to  the 
tari!;L  ^'^"^'^  ^^*  •*"»•  "■•"»7  «>  froqnaatly,  that  he 
"ytUiemtobeathiinatlart. 

»«etth«leM,  the  erade,  a<  we  have  obserred  In  a  for- 
CluT'  P"*"»'»*y  n««ni  the  lamenoM  of  the  kins  don,  in 
7 ibSfki    *"*  ^'  iutead  of  two^  and  not  the  Umenesa 

t  For  HtreaW,  wat  bom  at  Theboa,  and  Meeaeoe  waa  a 
r^l  of  the  Heraelida,  ai  well  aa  Bparta.  The  Laila 
^^|*^*>  tnadationa  have  aaiataksn  the  wsae  af  thia 


those  lately  defeated  in  the  Imttle  of  Lenetm. 
But  Pompey,*  upon  Canar'a  advancing  with  Bw 
thousand  three  hundred  men  only,  and  taking  ono 
little  town  in  Italy,  left  Rome  in  a  panic;  either 
meuuly  yielding  to  so  trifling  a  force,  or  failing  In 
his  intelligence  of  their  real  numbers.  In  hia 
flight  he  carried  off  his  own  wife  and  children, 
but  he  left  those  of  the  other  citizens  in  a  defense- 
It-ss  state;  when  he  ouglit  either  to  have  stayed 
and  conquered  for  his  country,  or  to  have  accepted 
such  conditions  as  the  conqueror  might  impose, 
who  was  both  his  fellow-citizen  and  his  relation. 
A  little  while  before,  he  thought  it  insupportable 
to  prolong  the  term  of  his  commission,  and  to 
grant  him  another  consulship;  and  now  he  suf- 
fered him  to  take  possession  of  the  city,  and  to 
tell  Metellus,  '*  That  he  consMered  him  and  all 
the  other  inhabitants,  as  his  prisoners." 

If  it  is  the  principal  business  of  a  general  to 
know  how  to  bring  the  enemy  to  a  battld  when 
he  is  stronger,  and  how  to  avoid  being  compelled 
to  one  when  he  is  weaker,  Agesilaus  understood 
that  rule  perfectly  well,  and,  by  observing  it,  con- 
tinued always  invincible.  Bat  Pompey  could 
never  take  CsBsar  at  a  disadvantage;  ou  the  con* 
trary,  he  suffered  Cnsar  to  take  advantage  of  him» 
by  heing  brought  to  hazard  all  in  an  action  at 
land.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  Ce- 
sar became  master  of  his  treasures,  his  provisions, 
and  the  sea  itself,  when  he  might  have  preserved 
them  all,  had  he  known  how  to  avoid  a  battle. 

As  for  the  apology  that  is  made  for  Pompey  in 
tills  case,  it  reflects  the  greatest  dishonor  upon  a 
general  of  his  experience.  If  a  young  officer 
had  been  so  much  dispirited  and  disturbed  by  the 
tumults  and  clamors  among  his  troops,  as  to  d^ 
part  from  his  better  judgment,  it  would  have  been 
pardonable.  But  for  Pompey  the  Great,  whose 
camp  the  Romans  called  their  country,  and  whose 
tent  their  senate,  while  they  gave  the  name  of 
rebels  and  traitors  to  those  who  stayed  and  acted 
as  pnetoia  and  consuls  in  Rome;  for  Pompey,  who 
iiad  never  been  known  to  serve  as  a  private  sol- 
dier, but  tiad  made  all  his  campaigns  with  tlie 
greatest  reputation  as  general;  for  such  a  one  to 
be  forced,  by  the  scoffs  of  Fsvonlus  and  Domitina, 
and  the  fear  of  being  called  Agamemnon,  to  risk 
the  fate  of  the  whole  empire,  and  of  liberty,  upon 
the  cast  of  a  single  die — who  can  bear  it?  If  ha 
dreaded  only  present  infamy,  he  ought  to  havn 
made  a  stand  at  first,  and  to  have  fought  for  tlM 
city  of  Rome:  and  not,  after  calling  his  flight  • 
maneuver  of  Themistocles,  to  look  upon  the  de- 
laying a  battle  in  Thessaly  as  a  dishonor.  For 
the  gods  had  not  appointed  the  fields  of  PharBalim 
as  the  lists  In  which  he  was  to  contend  for  tlie 
empire  of  Rome,  nor  was  he  summoned  by  a 
herald  to  make  his  appearance  there,  or  otherwise 
forfeit  the  palm  to  enother.  There  were  innu* 
merabie  plains  and  cities;  nay,  his  command  ol* 
the  sea  left  the  whole  earth  to  hia  choice,  had  he 
been  determined  to  imitate  Maximus,  Marina,  or 
Lucnllus,  or  Agesilaus  himself. 

Agesilaus  certainly  had  no  less  tumults  to  en* 
counter  in  Sparta,  when  the  Thebana  challenged 
him  to  come  out  and  fight  for  his  dominions:  nor 
were  the  calumnies  and  slanders  he  met  with  in 
Egypt  from  the  madness  of  the  king  less  grating, 


*  Here  it  another  egregioot  laMaaee  of  Plntaioh*i  pcejn- 
dioe  against  the  chancier  of  Pompey.  It  ia  certain  that  ho 
left  not  Rome  nntU  he  wae  well  oonTknoed  of  the  inmosei- 
bilily  of  maintaininf  it  against  the  arms  of  Cmmt.  For  bo 
was  not  oelj  eoaaing  against  it  with  a  force  ninch  mevs 
pewerfal  than  is  here  nentioned,  bot  he  had  rendered  even 
a  iiege  naaeeeasaxy,  by  a  previooa  diatribntioa  of  hia  gelA 
the  oitiaens. 
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wlien  he  mAwWdd  that  prince  to  lie  bHII  for  a  time. 
Tet  by  puisolng  the  nge  iiieaBares  he  had  first 
fixed  Upon,  i«e  not  only  raved  the  Ei^yptiaus  In 
apite  of  themaelvea,  bnt  kept  Sparta  from  Blnkiog 
in  the  earthquake  that  threatened  her;  nay,  he 
Arreted  theie  the  beat  trophy  imaffiuable  against 
the  Thebaoa;  for  by  keeping  the  apartans  from 
their  ruin,  wliich  they  were  to  olnitinateiy  bent 
«pon,  lie  put  it  in  tlieir  power  to  conquer  after- 
ward. Hence  it  was  that  Agesilans  was  praised 
by  the  persons  whom  he  had  taved  by  violence; 
and  Pompey,  who  committed  an  error  in  complai- 
•anoe  to  it.  Some  say,  indeed,  that  he  was  de- 
ceived by  his  father-in-law  Scipio,  who,  wanting 
to  convert  to  liis  own  uae  the  treasures  he  Iwd 
brought  from  Asia,  had  concealed  them  for  that 
parpoM*  and  hastened  the  action,  under  the  pre- 


tense that  the  sappliea  woaM  aoon  fell.  Bat,  op. 

posing  that  true,  a  general  shouM  not  have  waU 
fared  himaelf  to  be  so  easily  deoeived,  nor,  la 
consequence  of  being  so  deceived,  have  iiazsrded 
the  loss  of  ail.  Such  are  tiie  principal  stroke* 
that  mark  their  military  characters. 

As  to  tiieir  voyages  to  Egypt,  the  one  fle^ 
thiUter  out  of  necessity;  the  other,  without  aor 
necessity  or  sufficient  cause,  listed  himself  in  iIm 
service  of  a  barbarous  prince,  to  raise  a  rand  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  the  Greeks.  So  that  if 
we  accuse  the  Egyptians  for  their  behspior  to 
Pompey,  the  Egyptians  blame  Agediaos  as  muck 
for  his  behavior  to  them.  The  one  was  betrayed 
by  those  in  whom  he  pat  his  trust;  die  other  wm 

Kilty  of  a  breach  of  trust,  in  deserting  those  wImbi 
went  to  support,  and  going-  over  to  their  eneahi. 


ALEXANDER. 


Ill  this  volume  we  will  give  the  lives  of  Alex- 
mnder  the  Great,  and  of  Cesar,  who  overthrew 
Pompey;  and,  as  the  quantity  of  materials  was  so 
great,  we  shall  only  premise,  that  we  hope  for  In- 
oulgenoe  though  we  do  not  give  the  actions  in  full 
detail  and  with  a  scrupulous  exactness,  bnt  rather 
In  a  short  summary;  since  we  are  not  writing 
fl (stories,  but  Lives.  Nor  Is  it  always  in  the 
most  distinguished  achievements  that  men's  vir^ 
tnes  or  vices  may  be  best  discerned;  bnt  often  an 
action  of  small  note,  a  short  saying,  or  a  jest, 
shall  distinguish  a  person's  real  character  more 
than  the  greatest  sieges  or  the  most  important 
battles.  Therefore,  as  painters  in  their  portraits 
labor  the  likeness  in  the  face,  and  particularly 
about  the  eyes,  in  which  the  peculiar  turn  of 
mind  moat  appears,  and  run  over  the  rest  with  a 
more  careless  hand;  so  we  must  be  permitted  to 
strike  oflT  the  features  of  the  soul,  in  order  to  give 
m  real  likeness  of  these  great  men,  and  leave  to 
others  the  circumstantial  detail  of  their  labors 
and  achievements. 

It  is  allowed  as  certain,  that  Alexander  was  a 
descendant  of  Hercules  by  Carauus,*  and  of  jEa- 
ens  by  Neoptolemus.  His  father  Philip  is  said  to 
have  been  initiated,  when  very  young,  along  with 
Oiympias,  in  the  mysteries  of  Samothrace:  and 
having  conceived  an  afiVctiun  for  her,  he  obtained 
her  in  marriage  of  her  brother  Arymbas,  to  whom 
be  applied,  because  she  was  left  an  orphan.  The 
night  before  the  consummation  of  the  marriage, 
she  dreamed  that  a  thunder-bolt  fell  upon  her 
b»iiy,  which  kindled  a  great  fire,  and  that  the 
flame  extended  itself  far  and  wide  before  It  disap- 
peared. And  sometime  after  the  marriage,  Philip 
dreamed  that  he  maiad  up  the  queen's  womb  with 
a  seal,  the  impression  of  which  he  thought  was  a 
liou.  Most  of  the  interpreters  believed  the  dream 
announced  some  reason  to  doubt  the  honor  of 
Oiympias,  and  that  Philip  ought  to  look  mora 
closely  to  her  conduct.    But  Aristander,  of  The- 


*  Oaranat,  the  sixtaanth  in  daiecai  flom  Bero«let,aiade 
kiaiMlf  master  of  Maeedooia  In  tli«  y«ar  b*fbra  Christ  7M; 
aad  Alexaiidnr  the  Great  was  tb*  tw»nt7.««oond  ia  dasMot 
from  Caraaas;  so  that  from  Hsfcnlei  to  Aloxander  tboro 
vara  tliirty'«iflit  genarations.  Tba  daseont  by  hit  molhor*B 
dda  is  aot  so  olaar,  Uiera  bainy  many  dagreas  wanting  ta 
It.  It  is  saflleient  to  know,  that  Olympiaa  was  tha  daagmar 
af  HaoptoJanaa,  taA  sistar  to  Arymbas. 


mesQs,  said,  it  only  denoted  that  the  qneen  wm 
pregnant;  for  a  smI  Is  never  pat  upon  anything 
that  is  empty:  and  that  the  child  would  p/ove  i 
boy,  of  a  bold  and  llon-ltke  eonrage.  A  serpesl 
was  also  seen  lying  by  Oiympias  as  she  dept; 
which  is  said  to  have  cooled  Philip's  affretioDf  for 
her  more  than  anything,  insomuch  that  he  seldom 
repaired  to  her  b^  afterward;  whether  It  wu  that 
he  feared  some  enchantment  from  her,  or  abstiiii- 
ed  from  lier  embraces  because  he  tfaoaght  diea 
taken  up  by  some  superior  being. 

Some,  indeed,  relate  the  affair  in  another  iDan- 
ner.  They  tell  os,  that  the  women  of  this  eoaotry 
were,  of  old,  extremely  fond  of  the  ceremonies  of 
Orpheus,  and  the  orgies  of  Bacchus;  and  that  tttej 
were  called  Chdonea  and  MimaiUmet,  becaose  in 
many  things  tliey  imitated  the  Edonlan  aadThit* 
clan  women  about  Meant  Hsemns;  from  when 
the  Greek  word  ihreteuein  seems  to  be  derind, 
which  signifies  the  exercise  of  extravagant  tad 
superstitions  observances.  Olymplss  beinf  r^ 
maritably  ambitions  of  these  iasplretieiis,  and 
desirous  of  giving  the  euthnslaslic  solemnities  t 
more  strange  and  horrid  appearance,  introdoeed  i 
number  of  large  tame  serpents,  which,  oAse 
creeping  out  of  the  ivy  and  die  mystic  ruis,tsd 
entwining  about  the  MyrsusA  and  gariaads  of  lbs 
women,  stmck  the  spectators  with  tenor. 

Philip,  however,  upon  this  appearance,  wBl 
Chiron,  of  Megalopolis,  to  consult  the  ofacle  at 
Delphi;  and  we  are  told,  Apollo  commandBd  htm 
to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  to  pay  Ui 
homage  principally  to  that  God.  It  Is  also  sud, 
he  lost  one  of  his  eyes,  whioli  was  that  he  sps^w 
to  the  chink  of  the  door,  when  he  ssw  the  god  fa 
his  wife's  embraces  In  the  form  of  a  serpent  Ae- 
cording  to  Eratosthenes,  Oiympias,  whea  sboeoB- 
ducted  Alexander  on  his  way  In  his  first  expadl- 
tion,  privately  discovered  to  him  the  secret  of  hto 
birth,  and  exhorted  him  to  behave  witb  i  </^'<f 
suitable  to  his  divine  extraction.  Otheisaifirm, 
that  she  absolutely  rejected  it  as  an  impious  fiction, 
and  used  to  say,  "  Will  Alexander  uew  /eiw 
embroiling  me  with  Juno?" 

Alexander*  wea  born  on  the  sixth  of  Hoeatoir 


heCwsOhfiat 


ST" 


alexanoee; 
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teoo*  (Jalyl  whieh  Uis  MMaiioiikiui  call  hm^ 
the  sauna  day  that  the  temple  of  Diaua  at  Epiieeus 
vas  burned;  opon  which  Hegesias  the  Magueriau, 
iijs  uttered  a  conceit  frigid  enough  to  have  extiu- 
{(uUlied  the  flaznes.  <*  It  is  no  wonder,"  said  he, 
""  U)  «t  ihe  temple  of  Diana  was  burned,  when  she 
V39  at  s  distance,  employed  in  bringing  Alexander 
h:to  the  world."  All  the  Magi  who  were  then  at 
Ef)fie^u8,  looked  upon  the  fire  as  a  sign  which 
bfiiikcued  a  much  greater  misfortune:  they  ran 
about  the  town,  beating  their  faces,  and  crying, 
^Tiut  the  day  liad  brougiit  fortii  tlie  great  scourge 
atui  destroyer  of  Asia." 

Pnilip  had  just  Uken  the  city  of  Polld89a,t  and 
three  iiiesaeiigerv  arrived  the  same  day  willi  extra- 
oroiaary  tUinga.  Ttte  first  informod  him,  that 
PariDPuio  had  gained  a  great  battle  against  the 
Itlyh&us;  tlie  second,  that  his  rsce-horse  had  won 
the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games,  and  the  third, 
thai  Oiympias  was  brought  to  bed  of  Alexander. 
Uis  joy  on  that  occasion  was  great,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected;  and  the  soothsayers  Increasad 
it,  by  asiurinf  him,  tliat  his  son,  who  was  born  In 
the  midst  of  three  victories,  must  of  coarse  prove 
iariacibie. 

The  stataes  of  Alexander,  that  most  resembled 
him,  were  those  of  Lystppns,  who  alone  had  his 
pennitfion  to  repreeent  him  in  marble.  The  torn 
of  hia  head,  which  leaned  a  little  to  one  side,  and 
the  qaickness  of  his  eye,  in  which  many  of  his 
fh^ods  and  successors  most  affected  to  Imitate 
him,  jitx^  best  hit  off  by  that  artist.  Apelles 
^fiXMXti.  him  in  the  character  of  Jupiter,  armed 
with  thunder,  but  did  not  succeed  as  to  his  com- 
plexiou.  Ue  overcharged*the  coloring,  and  made 
Disikiu  too  brown;  whereas  he  was  fair,  with  a 
tiBgp  of  red  in  his  face  and  upon  his  breast.  We 
read  io  tlie  memoirs  of  Aristoxenus,  that  a  most 
igfpeable  scent  proceeded  from  his  diin,  and  that 
bU  breath  and  whole  body  were  so  fragrant,  that 
tliey  perfumed  hi5  under  garments.  The  cause 
of  this  might  possibly  be  his  hot  temperament 
For,  aa  Theopbrasins  conjectures,  it  is  the  con- 
coction of  moisture  by  heat  which  produces  sweet 
OQors;  and  hence  it  is  that  those  countries  which 
we  driest,  and  most  parched  with  heat,  produce 
•picei  of  the  best  kind,  and  in  tJie  greatest  quan- 
tity; the  son  exhaling  from  the  suHace  of  bodies 
thut  moisture  wluch  Is  tlie  instrument  of  corrup- 
tion. It  aeems  to  have  beau  the  same  heat  of  con- 
ititoiioQ  which  made  Alexander  so  much  iacUneil 
to  diiuk,  lod  so  subject  to  passion. 

Uii  continence  showed  itself  at  an  early  period; 
ur,  tboagh  he  was  vigorous,  or  ratlier  violent  ia 
)a\  oUiet  pursuits,  he  was  not  easily  moved  by  the 
pleoMKs  of  the  body,  and  if  he  tasted  them,  it 
»«9  with  great  moderation.  But  there  was  soroe- 
thiug  auperUtiveiy  great  and  sublime  in  his  ambl- 
tton,  far  above  his  years.  It  was  not  all  sorU  of 
Muof  that  he  courted,  nor  did  he  seek  it  in  every 
^,  like  his  father  Philip,  who  was  as  proud  of 
OB  eloqaenee  ss  any  sophist  could  be,  ana  who  bad 
tte  vaaity  to  record  his  victories  in  the  Olympic 

•  jEI«a  (Vw.  Hirt.  1.  H.  c.  55.)  %vf%  exprasilj,  that 
AKMnder  wm  born  and  di«d  on  tb«  Biath  day  of  die  month 
narielioa.  Bnt  roppe»inff  PluUfoh  ri;ht  in  placia|  hit 
jnhlathoaoMh  HeeaUMnb«Mn,  ret  sot  that  month,  bnt 
■Mnmien  tbea  aas%f«md  to  the  Maeedonian  noonth  Loni: 
f'.Wvi  elearlir  from  a  letter  of  Pbilip*i,  itill  preieived 
nuMOntkmiofDerooitbenet  ({nOrau  de  Corona).  In 
"^■>««t  indeed,  the  month  Loni  answered  to  Hecaton. 
■^■>  vhioh,  withoat  dovbt,  was  the  oaaas  of  Plotareh*S 
■ntau. 

t  TliU  it  tMiher  miitatco.    PoCldaa  was  takes  two 


ehaif  ol*iMe  la  lb»  ImprsMloii  of  his  goIm.  AIas- 

ander,  on  the  other  hand,  when  he  was  asked  by 
some  of  the  people  about  him,  "Whether  he  woula 
not  run  in  tne  Olympic  race?"  (for  he  was  swift 
of  foot),  answered,  "  Yes,  if  I  had  kings  for  my 
antagonists."  It  appeare  that  he  had  a  perfect 
aversion  to  the  whole  exercise  of  wrestling.*  For, 
though  he  exhibited  many  other  sorts  of  games 
and  public  diversions,  in  which  he  proposod  prizea 
for  tragic  poets,  for  musicians  who  practiced  upon 
the  flute  and  Ivre,  and  for  rhapsodists  too,  though 
he  entertained  the  people  with  the  hunting  of  all 
manner  of  wild  beasts,  and  with  fencing  or  figbl- 
ing  with  the  staff,  yet  ha  gave  no  encouragemeni 
to  boxing  or  to  tlie  PanmltinB.f 

Ambassadors  from  Pereia  happening  to  arrive 
in  the  absence  of  his  father  Philip,  and  Alexander 
receiving  them  in  his  stead,  gained  upon  them 
greatly  by  his  politeness  and  solid  sense.  He  ask- 
ed them  no  cnildish  or  trifling  question,  but  ia- 
qulrsd  the  distances  of  places,  and  the  roads 
through  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia;  he  desired 
to  be  informed  of  tbe.character  of  their  king,  la 
what  manner  he  behaved  to  his  enemies,  and  la 
what  tlie  strength  and  power  of  Persia  consisted. 
The  ambassadors  were  struck  with  admiration*' 
and  looked  upon  the  celebrated  shrewdness  ol 
Philip  as  notliing  ia  comparison  of  the  lofty  and 
enterprising  genius  of  his  son.  According! y» 
whenever  news  was  brought  that  Philip  had  takea 
some  strong  town,  or  won  some  great  battle,  the 
^ouog  man,  instead  of  appearing  delighted  with 
It,  used  to  say  to  bis  companions,  **  My  father  wlU 
go  on  conqueriug,  until  there  be  nothing  extraor- 
dinary left  for  you  and  me  to  do."  As  neither 
pleasure  nor  riches,  but  valor  and  glory  were  hia 
great  objects,  he  thought,  that  in  proportion  as 
the  dominions  he  was  to  receive  from  his  fathet 
grew  greater,  there  would  be  less  room  for  him  to 
distinguish  himself.  .Every  new  acqui»=itlou  of 
territory  he  considered  as  a  diminution  of  his 
scene  of  action;  for  he  did  not  d^ifire  to  inherit  a 
kingdom  that  would  bring  him  opuleuce,  luxury^ 
and  pleasure;  but  one  that  would  afford  him  warst 
conflicts,  and  all  the  exercise  of  great  ambition. 

He  had  a  number  of  tutora  and  nreceplora 
Leonidas,  a  relation  of  the  queen*s,  ana  a  man  of. 
great  severity  of  mannere,  was  at  the  head  of 
them.  He  did  not  like  the  name  of  preceptor* 
though  the  employment  was  important  and  honor- 
able; and,  indeed,  his  dignity  and  alliance  to  tha 
royal  family,  gave  him  the  title  of  the  prince'a 
governor.  He  who  had  both  the  name  and  btni- 
ness  of  preceptor,  was  Lvslmachus,  the  Acarna- 
nian;  a  man  who  had  neither  merit  nor  politeness* 
nor  any  tiling  to  recommend  him,  but  his  oalliag 
himself  Phoenix;  Alexander,  Achilles;  and  Phillfi 
Peleus.  This  procured  him  some  attention,  aiU 
the  second  place  about  the  prince's  person. 

When  Philonicus,  the  ThessaliaD,  offered  the 
horse  named  Bucephalus  in  sale  to  Philip,  at  tha 
price  of   thirteen   talented   the  king,  with   the 

PbllepaneB,  Me  him,  had  aa  avemimi  ffw  wraMliagk 
ksee  aJi  the  eaeniesa  which  fit  a  maa  to  excel  ia  it  waSm 


him  nniit  for  war. 
t  If  it  be  aticed  bow  thii  ihow*  that  Alexandor  did  ast 


M ,  the  antwer  it,  the  PsnersMsm  was  a  mixtass 
of  boxing  ana  wreitlinf . 

X  That  i«,  8S1M.  ]A«.  ateriiaff.  TMa  will  aMwar  a  sis4»- 
rate  price,  eompaied  with  what  we  find  in  Varra  (de  Xf 
Bnttic.  I.  ill.  c.  S.),  via.,  that  O.  Azias,  a  •anauv,  fa*«  fMS 
hnadied  tbonaaad  Mttsfoea  fnt  an  aas;  aad  atlH  mora  wm^ 


cats,  wbeaessnarad  with  the  aooonat  of  Tsvataier,  UmI 
I  ia  Aiabia  wsm  valaed  at  afaaadnd  tlieaeaad 


PItay,  ia  U«  Natanl  Hiilofy,  ■asra,the  pries  of  Bnessha^ 
Isa  waa  thrteea  talents,  gsiiitssi  Csltali«  fwrml  toL  PAOa- 
aM  fkmn9mgMt$  is^jissi.    Mat.  HIat.  Ub.  viU,  cay 
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frinea  and  mtiiy  otbert,  want  Into  the  Md  to  tee 
Mine  trial  made  of  him.  The  hone  appeared  ex- 
Iremely  Tleioua  and  unmanageable,  and  was  ao 
ff>r  from  suiTering  himself  to  be  mounted,  that  he 
would  not  bear  Co  be  spoken  to,  bat  turned  fiercely 
apon  ail  the  grooms.  Philip  was  displeased  at 
their  bringing  him  so  wild  and  ungovernable  a 
horse,  and  bade  them  talie  him  away.  But  Alex- 
ander, who  had  observed  him  well,  said,  "What  a 
horse  are  tliey  losing,  for  want  of  akill  and  spirit 
to  manage  him!*'  Philip  at  first  tooli  no  notice 
of  this;  but,  upon  the  prince's  often  repeating 
the  same  expresKioo,  and  ahowtng  great  uneasi- 
aess,  he  said,  **  Young  man,  you  find  fault  with 
jour  elders,  as  if  you  knew  more  than  they,  or 
could  manage  the  horse  better."  '*  And  I  certainly 
could,'*  answered  the  prince.  "  If  you  should  not 
be  able  to  ride  him,  wnat  forfeiture  will  you  sttl>- 
vit  to  for  your  rashness?"  '*  I  will  pay  the  price 
cf  the  horse." 

Upon  tills  all  the  company  lauffhed,  but  the 
king  and  prince  agreeing  as  to  the  forfeiture,  Al- 
axander  ran  to  the  horse,  and  laying  hold  on  the 
bridle,  turned  him  to  the  son;  for  he  had  obserred, 
tt  seems,  that  the  ehadow  which  fell  before  the 
horse,  and  continually  moved  as  he  moved,  greatly 
disturbed  him.  While  his  fierceness  and  fury 
lasted,  he  kept  speaking  to  him  softlvand  stroking 
him;  after  which  he  gently  let  fall  his  mantle, 
leaped  lightly  upon  his  back,  and  got  hb  seat  very 
safe.  Then,  without  pulling  the  reins  too  hard, 
or  using  either  whip  or  spur,  he  set  him  a-going. 
As  soon  as  he  perceived  his  uneasiness  abatM, 
and  that  he  wanted  only  to  run,  he  pui  him  in  a 
full  gallop,  and  pushed  him  on  both  with  the  voice 
and  spur. 

Philip  and  all  his  coart  were  in  gp'eat  distress 
for  him  at  first,  and  a  profound  silence  took  plac^. 
But  when  the  prince  liad  turned  him  and  brought 
him  straight  back,  they  all  received  him  with  loud 
acclamations^  except  his  father,  who  wept  for  joy, 
and,  kissing  Jan,  said,  "Seek  another  kingdom, 
niy  son,  that  may  be  worthy  of  thy  abilities;  for 
Macedonia  is  too  smalt  for  thee."  Perceiving 
that  he  did  not  easily  submit  to  authority,  because 
he  would  not  be  forced  to  anything,  but  that  he 
might  be  led  to  his  dutT  by  the  gentler  hand  of 
reason,  he  took  the  method  of  persuasion  rather 
than  of  command.  He  saw  that  his  education 
was  a  matter  of  too  great  importance  to  be  trusted 
to  the  ordinary  mastera  in  music|  and  the  com- 
mon circle  of  sciences;  and  that^hls  genius  (to 
uae  the  expression  of  Sophocles)  required 

Tke  nddar't  fsidsaee  aad  the  e«rb*f  rsttndnt. 

Re  therefore  aent  for  Aristotle,  the  moot  cole- 
■^reted  and  learned  of  all  the  philosopben;  and 
the  reward  he  gave  him  for  forming  his  son  was 
■ot  only  honorable,  but  remarkable  for  its  pro- 

Sriety.  He  had  formeriy  dismantled  the  city  of 
tagira,  where  that  philosopher  was  born,  and 
now  he  re-built  it,  and  re-established  the  inJiabi- 
tants,  who  had  either  fled  or  been  reduced  to 
slavery.*  Ho  also  prepared  a  lawn,  called  Mieza, 
for  their  studies  and  literary  conversations;  where 
they  still  show  us  Aristotle's  stone  seats,  and 
ihady  walka. 

Alexander  gained  from  him  not  only  morel  and 
political  knowledge,  but  was  also  instructed  in 
tiiose  more  secret  and  profound  branches  of  aci- 
•neea,  which  they  call  acnamatie  and  ^pHe,  and 
which  they  did  not  communicate  to  every  com- 


•  Pliay  tlie  sider  and  7s]«riBf  Maximvf  toll  as,  thatSta- 
gha  WM  rsbailt  bv  Alezaodsr,  sad  thU  wbsa  Arittotls  wa« 


man  scholar.*  For  when  AloaBBdor  wis  la  Aita, 
and  received  information  tiwt  Aristotle  had  pab- 
lished  some  books,  in  which  those  points  were  die- 
cusMd,  he  wrote  him  a  letter  in  belialf  of  phiio> 
soohy,  in  which  he  blamed  tiie  course  he  fasd 
taken.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  it: 

*' Alexander  to  Aristotle,  prosperity.  You  cid 
wrong  in  publishing  the  meroamati€  parts  of  eci- 
ence.f  In  what  shall  we  dilfVr  from  othf^rs,  if  tiv 
subllmer  knowledge  which  we  gained  from  joc, 
be  made  common  to  all  the  world?  For  my  pjrt, 
I  had  ratlier  excel  the  buiic  of  maukiud  iu  liw 
superior  parte  of  learning  than  in  the  extent  of 
power  and  dominion.    Farewell.'* 

Aristotle,  In  compliment  to  tiiia  ambition  of  hit, 
and  by  way  of  excuse  for  himoeif,  made  answer, 
"that  those  pointewere  pabiishod.aod  not  pub- 
lished.*' In  fact,  his  book  of  metaphvsics  a 
written  In  such  a  manner,  that  no  one  caa  leaxa 
that  Imnch  of  science  from  it,  mnch  leas  teacb  it 
othera:  it  serves  only  to  refreeh  the  memories  «f 
those  who  have  been  teught  by  a  master. 

It  appean  also  to  me,  that  it  was  by  Aristotle 
rather  than  any  other  person,  that  Alexander  wu 
assisted  in  the  study  of  physic,  for  he  not  oaly 
loved  the  theory,  but  the  practice  too,  ss  is  elesr 
from  his  epistles,  where  we  find  that  he  prespriM 
to  his  friends  medicines  and  a  proper  rr^tsua. 

He  loved  polite  learning  too,  and  his  natnxd 
thint  of  knowledge  made  him  a  roan  of  exteosffs 
reading.  The  Iliad,  he  thooght,  as  well  as  caiiei 
a  portable  treasure  of  military  knowledge:  ao4  te 
haid  a  copy  corrected  by  Aristotle,  which  is  caiM 
the  ea9ket  eopy,t  Onesicritus  informs  as,  that  ha 
used  to  lay  it  under  his  pillow  with  his  avoid 
As  he  conld  not  find  many  other  books  la  tb» 
upper  provinces  of  Asia,  be  wrote  to  Harpaiss 
for  a  supply;  who  sent  him  the  works  of  Philia* 
tus,  most  of  the  tragediea  of  £uripides,  Bophoda^ 
and  ^Ischylus,  and  the  Ditfayrambics  of  TeleaUisI 
and  Philoxenns. 

Aristotle  waa  tlie  man  he  admired  In  iiit 
younger  yean,  and,  as  he  said  himself,  he  bad  na 
less  affection,  for  him  than  for  his  own  Mthar: 
"  From  the  one  he  derived  the  blessing  of  lib, 
from  the  other  the  blesstng  of  a  good  life."  Bat 
afterward  he  looked  opoa  him  with  an  eye  of 
suspicion.  He  never,  indeed,  did  the  philosopber 
any  harm;  but  the  testimonies  of  bis  ragard  Mag 
neither  so  extraordinary  nor  so  endeariog  as  !)»* 
fore,  he  discovered  something  of  a  eoidoesfr 
However,  his  love  of  philosophy,  which  ho  w« 
either  born  with,  or  at  least  conceived  at  an  early 
period,  never  quitted  his  sont;  as  appean  from  ibe 
honon  he  paid  Anaxarchvs,  the  fihy  taifcnts  he 
sent  Xenocrates,!!  and  his  attenttens  to  Daodamh 
and  C'alanus. 

When  Philip  went  upon  his  expediUon  agaiMt 
Byzantium,  Alexander  was  only  sixteen  yean  of 


•  The  aoholan  in  fenenl  wn  inttnetvii  omlj  a  ^ 
ezoUrie  doetrinci.    Vid.  JhU.  OM.  lib.  n.  cap.  v. 

t  Doctrines  UOf  bt  hj  prirate  oonnoDicauoa,  m  oeav 
«rad  9iva  veca.  .,    . 

t  He  liept  it  in  a  rich  caaliet,  found  among  tb«  ^imU  cT 
Darini.  A  oonecteopy  of  this  edition,  leriMabyAntteu*. 
Cailisthenes,  and  Anaxanbaa,  waa  pnblulMd  after  Um  M 
•f  Alexander.  "Darios,''  said  Alexander,  **oi»d  to  k$tp 
hia  ointmenU  in  this  eaakot;  but  I,  who  hare  ae  une  w 
anoint  myself,  will  couYort  it  to  a  nobler  bm.** 

f  Teleitni  wu  a  poet  of  aomo  npuution,  aad  a  laoaa. 
ment  waa  erecUd  to  his  nMmoiy  by  Aristatac  tbeSfdWiu 
tyrant.  Protogenei  was  sent  for  to  paint  Oii*  monamew. 
and  not  arriving  within  the  limited  tine,  was  la  dsofcr  « 
the  trraal*8  dUpleasare;  bat  the  celerity  aad  •'ff'""?*,* 
his  exeontioa  saved  him.  Philoxeoai  was  kit  icbaltt. 
Philistna  waa  an  historiaa  often  cited  by  Platanli. 

I  The  philosopher  took  bnt  a  small  part  of  Uu*  aMfl' 
and  aent  the  rest  back;  uUiac  the  giver  ha  bad  bw«s  •••» 
aioa  for  it,  beoaaao  he  had  aaocs  people  te  Milt'O' 
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■ge,  yet  he  wu  left  resent  of  Macedonia  and 
kirei^er  oT  tbm  seaL  The  Medari*  rebelliog^  during 
bia  regency,  he  attacked  and  overtlizew  them, 
took  Cbeir  city,  expeiled  the  barbarianB,  planted 
tkere  a  colony  of  people  collected  from  various 

Etrts,  and  |^ve  it  the  name  of  AJexandropolis. 
e  foQfrht  in  ihe  battle  of  Cbieronea  against  the 
Gpe<-ka,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tlw  5rst  man  that 
broke  the  Maertd  hand  of  Tliebana  In  our  times 
a  a  okJ  oflLk  was  sliown  near  the  Cephisus,  called 
AUxander*m  oaky  because  his  tent  had  been  pitched 
viuirr  it;  and  a  piece  of  ground  at  no  great  dis- 
tance, la  which  the  Macedoniaus  had  buried  their 


This  early  dis;play  of  great  talents  made  Philip 
eery  fond  of  bis  son,  so  that  it  was  with  pleasure 
he  heard   the  Macedonians  call  Alezsnder  tang, 
and  him  oaly  general.    But  the  troubles  which 
his  new  marriage  and  his  amours  caused  in  bis 
family,  and  tlie  bickerings  among  the  women  di- 
viding ibe  whole  kingdom  into  partiea,  involved 
kina   iu   many  quarrels  with  his  son;  all  which 
were  higriitened  by  Olympias,  who,  being  a  woman 
of  a  jealons  and  vindictive  temper,  insf^red  Alex- 
ander with  nnfavonble  sentiments  of  his  father. 
The  misaodefstanding  broke  out  into  a  flame  on 
the  following  occasion:  Philip  fell  in  love  with  a 
yoaug  lady  named  Cleopatra,  at  an  unseasonable 
time  of  life,  and  married  hen    When  they  were 
eeiebtmting  the  nnptials,  her  uncle  Altai  us,  iutoxi- 
eatrd  with   liqnor,  desired    the   Macedoniaos  to 
•atieat  the  gods  that  this  marriage  of  Philip  and 
Cleopatra    might    produce  a  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown.       Alexander,    provoked     at     this,    said, 
•"  What  tlien,  dost  thou  take  me  for  a  bastard!" 
and  at  the  same  time  he  threw  his  cup  at  his 
bead.     Hereupon  Philip   rase  up  and  drew  his 
sword;  bat,  fortunately  for  them  botii,  his  passion 
and  the  wine  be  tiad  drank  made  him  stumble, 
and  he  fell.     Alexander,  taking  an  insolent  ad- 
vant;ig»?  of  this  circumstance,  said,  "  Men  of  Ma- 
cedou,  see  there  the  man  who  was  preparing  to 
pass  from  Europe  into  Asia!  he  is  not  able  to  pass 
from  one  table  to  another  without  falling."    After 
this  insult,  he  carried  off  Olympias,  and  placed 
her  in   Epiras.    illyricom  was  the  country  he 
pitched  upon  for  h hi  own  retreat. 

la  the  meantime,  Demaratns,  who  had  engage- 
nents  of  hospitality  with  the  royal  family  of  Ma< 
eedon,  and  who,  on  that  account,  could  speak  his 
miud  freely,  came  to  pay  Philip  a  visit  After 
tlie  fifst  civiiiUes,  Phtlip  asked  him  <*  What  sort 
of  agrenment  subsisted  among  the  Greeks!"  De- 
nmratna  answered,  "  There  Is,  doubtless,  much 
propriety  in  your  inquiring  after  the  harmony  of 
Greece,  who  Iwve  filled  your  own  house  with  so 
much  discord  and  disorder."  This  reproof 
brought  Philip  to  himself,  and  through  the  medi- 
ation of  Deaiaratus,  he  prevailed  with  Alexander 
lo  rrturn. 

But  another  event  soon  disturbed  their  repose. 
PexoJorns,  the  Persian  governor  In  Caria,  being 
destroos  lo  draw  Philip  into  a  league,  offensive 
and  defensive,  by  means  of  an  alliance  between 
their  families,  offered  his  eldest  daughter  lu  mar 
riage  to  Aridcus,  the  son  of  Philip,  and  sent 
ArUftocritnn  iulo  Macedonia  to  treat  about  it. 
Alexander's  friends  and  his  mother  now  infused 
neiious  into  him  again,  though  perfectly  ground- 
less, iliat,  by  so  noble  a  match,  and  the  support 
consequent 'upon  it,  Philip  designed  the  crown  for 
Aridsu^ 


Alexander,  fn  the  nnaasinem  theao  raspicioiMi 
gave  him,  sent  one  Thessalus,  a  player,  into  Cap> 
ria,  tb  desire  tlie  grandee  to  pass  by  Aridens,  who 
was  of  spurious  birth,  and  deficient  in  point  of 
understanding,  and  to  take  the  lawful  heir  to  the 
crown  into  liis  alliance.  Pexodorus  was  Infinitely 
more  pleased  with  this  proposal.  But  Philip  no 
sooner  had  intelligence  of  it,  than  he  went  to 
Alexander's  spariment,  taking  along  with  him 
'Philotas,  the  son  of  Parmenio,  one  of  his  most 
intimate  friends  and  companions,  and,  in  his  pre- 
sence, reproached  him  with  his  degeneracy  and 
meanneas  of  spirit,  in  thinking  of  being  son-in- 
law  to  a  ma4  of  Caria,  one  of  the  slaves  of  a  bar^ 
barian  king.  At  the  same  time  he  wrote  to  the 
Corinthians,*  insisting  that  they  should  send 
Thessalus  to  bim  in  clialns.  Harpalns  and  Nlar> 
cbns,  Plirygius  and  Ptolemy,  some  of  the  other 
companions  of  the  prince,  be  banished.  But 
Alexander  afterward  recalled  them,  and  treated 
tliem  with  great  distinction. 

Some  time  after  the  Carian  negotiation,  Pausa* 
nias  being  abused  by  order  of  Attains  and  Cleo- 
patra, and  not  having  justice  done  him  for  the 
outrage,  killed  Philip,  who  refused  that  justice. 
Olympias  was  thought  to  have  been  principally 
concerned  in  inciting  the  young  man  to  tliat  ael 
of  revenge;  but  Alexander  did  not  escape  nncen- 
sured.  ft  is  sakl  that  when  Pausanlas  applied  to 
him,  after  havlug  been  so  dishonored,  and  lament- 
ed his  misfortune,  Alexander,  by  way  of  answer, 
repeated  that  line  in  the  tragedy  of  Medea,t 
The  bridal  father,  brideyroom,  and  tlie  bride. 
It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he  caused 
diligent  search  to  be  made  after  the  persons  con- 
cerned in  the  assassination,  and  took  care  to  have 
them  punished;  and  he  expressed  his  indignation 
at  Olympias's  cruel  treatment  of  Cleopatra  iu  his 
absence. 

He  was  only  twenty  years  old  wlien  be  succeed- 
ed to  the  crown,  and  he  found  the  kingdom  torn 
in  pieces  by  dangerous  parties  and  implacuble 
animosities.  The  barbarous  nations,  even  ihoae 
that  bordered  upon  Macedonia,  could  not  brook 
subjection,  and  they  longed  for  their  natural 
kings.  Philip  had  subdued  Greece  by  his  victo- 
rious arms,  ^ut  not  having  had  time  to  accustom 
her  to  the  yoke,  he  had  thrown  matters  into  con-' 
fusion,  ratlier  than  produced  any  firm  settlement, 
and  lie  left  the  whole  in  a  tumultuous  state.  The 
young  king's  Macedonian  counselors,  alarmed  at 
the  troubles  which  threatened  him,  advised  him  to 
give  up  Greece  entirely,  or  at  least  to  make  no 
atlempts  upon  it  with  the  sword;  and  to  recall  the 
wavering  narbarians  in  a  mild  manner  to  their 
duty,  by  applying  healing  measures  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolt.  Alexander,  on  the  contrary, 
was  of  opinion,  that  the  only  way  to  security, 
and  a  thorough  establishment  of  his  affairs,  waa 
to  proceed  with  spirit  and  magnanimity.  For  ba. 
was  persuaded,  that  if  he  appeared  to  abate  of  his 
dignity  in  the  least  article,  he  would  be  univer* 
sally  insulted.  He  therefore  quieted  the  commo 
tions,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  rising  wars  among  the 
barbarians,  by  marching  with  the  utmost  expedi- 
tion as  far  as  the  Danube,  where  lie  fought  a  great' 
baUle  with  Syrmus,  king  of  the  Triballi,  and  de» 
feated  him. 

Some  time  after  this,  having  intelligence  that 


*  We  keew  of  ao  secb  people  a«  the  Medari;  bnt  a  peo- 
^  eaileil  AtodI  ibeie  wai  io  Tbraoe,  wbo,  aa  Ltvy  lelii  oe 
(1.  uri  J  aMd  to  aiake  laBoada  iato  Maosdoaia. 


*  TheMalofl,  npon  hii  retam  from  Aila,  innst  hare  retired 
to  Corintli;  for  the  Corinthiaos  had  nothing  to  do  in  Caria. 

t  The  person!  meant  in  the  tragedy  were  Ja«on,  Crenia, 
and  Creon;  and  in  Alexander**  applteation  of  it,  Philip  ia 
the  briiiegroom,  Cleopatca  the  bride,  aad  Attains  the  fatbea 

Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Attains,  is  by  Actaa  called  £«»• 
die..  L  il.  s.  14.  -.J 
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Um  ThelMiM  had  rvvoltod,  and  that  tha  Athaniaos 
iMd  adopted  Um  aana  aantbnaBta,  ha  moWed  to 
Aom  ihem  ha  was  no  longar  a  boy,  and  advanced 
ttaikiiMliaWiy  through  the  paai  of  ThermopylfB. 
••  D«)mo»tiieaea,"  said  ho,  "called  me  a  boy,  while 
I  was  iu  lUyricaiD,  aad  amouf  the  Tribaill,  and  a 
alripliu^  wheu  iu  Thooaaly;  bat  I  will  show  him 
befoie  the  walla  of  Athens  that  I  am  a  man.** 

When  he  niade  hia  appearance  before  Thebea, 
he  wua  will  lug  lo  give  the  In  habitants  time  to 
change  their  sentiments.  He  only  demanded 
Phoetiix  and  Frothy  tea,  the  first  promoters  of  tlie 
lavoli,  and  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to  all  the  rest. 
But  the  Thebans,  iu  their  turn,  demanded  that  lie 
ihouid  delivvr  up  to  ihem  Phiiotaa  and  Antipaier, 
and  invited,  by  sound  of  trumpet,  all  men  to  join 
Ihem  who  choaa  to  assist  In  recoTeriog  the  liberty 
«f  Greece.  Alexander  then  gave  the  reins  to  the 
MacedoulanSy  and  the  war  began  with  great  fury. 
The  Thebaua,  who  tiad  the  combat  to  maintain 
against  forces  vustiy  superior  In  number,  behaved 
With  a  courage  and  afdor  far  above  their  strength. 
But  when  the  Macedonian  garrison  fell  down  from 
Cadmea,  and  charged  them  in  the  rear,  they  were 
aurrounded  on  all  sides,  and  moat  of  them  cut  in 
fiecea.  The  city  was  talLen,  plnndeiod,  and  level- 
ad  with  the  ground. 

Alexander  expected  that  the  rest  of  Greece, 
aatouislied  and  intimidated  by  ao  dreadful  a  punish- 
ment of  the  Thebans,  would  submit  in  ailenoe. 
Vet  he  found  a  more  plausible  pretense  for  his 
■everity;  giving  out  that  his  late  proceedings  were 
intended  to  gratify  his  all  lea,  being  adopted  in 
pursuance  of  complaints  made  against  Thebea  by 
the  people  of  Phocis  and  Platsa.  He  exempted 
the  priests,  all  that  the  Macedonians  were  bound 
to  by  the  ties  of  hospiUllty,  the  posterity  of  Pin- 
dar, and  such  as  had  opposed  tlie  revolt:  the  rest 
he  sold  for  slaves,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thoo- 
■aud.  There  were  above  six  thousand  hi^l«d  in 
the  batde. 

The  calamities  which  that  wretched  city  suffer- 
•d,  were  various  and  horrible.  A  party  of  Thra- 
cUus  demolished  the  house  of  Tlmociea,  a  woman 
of  Quality  and  honor.  The  soldiers  carried  off 
the  booty;  and  the  captain,  after  having  violated 
the  lady,  asked  lier  whether  she  had  not  some  gold 
and  silver  concealed.  She  said  she  had;  and  taking 
him  alone  into  the  garden,  ahowed  him  a  well, 
into  which,  she  told  nim,  slie  had  thrown  every- 
thing of  value,  when  the  city  was  taken.  The 
officer  stooped  down  to  examine  the  well;  upon 
which  she  pushed  him  iu,  and  then  dispatched  him 
with  stones.  The  Thracians,  coming  up,  seized 
and  bound  her  hands,  and  carried  her  before 
Alexander,  who  immedUtely  perceived  by  her 
look  and  gait,  and  the  fearless  manner  in  which 
ihe  followed  that  savage  crew,  that  4he  was  a  wo- 
man of  quality  and  superior  sentiments.  The 
king  demanded  who  she  was 7  She  answered,  "  I 
am  the  sister  of  Theagenes,  who,  in  capacity  of 
general,  fought  Philip  for  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
and  fell  iu  the  battle  of  Chnronea."  Alexander, 
admiring  her  answer  and  the  bold  action  she  had 
performed,  commanded  her  to  be  set  at  liberty 
and  her  children  with  her. 

As  for  the  Athenians,  he  forgave  them;  though 
they  expressed  great  concern  at  the  misfortune  of 
Thebes.  For,  though  they  were  upon  the  point 
of  Celebrating  the  feast  of  the  great  mysteries, 
thev  omitted  it  on  account  of  the  mourning  that 
took  place,  and  received  such  of  the  Thebans  as 
escaped  tlie  general  wreck,  with  all  imaginable 
klndneaa,  into  their  city.  But  whether  his  fury, 
like  that  of  a  lion,  was  satiated  with  blood,  or 
whether  he  had  a  mind  to  efikoe  a  moat  cruel  and 


barbareoa  action  by  an  act  of  demracy,he  Ml 
only  overlooked  the  compMnta  be  had  a^iait 
them,  but  desired  them  to  look  well  to  their  affain, 
Wcause  if  anything  happened  to  him,  Atiteai 
would  give  law  to  Greece. 

It  hi  said  the  calamltieo  be  brought  upon  tbs 
l*hebans  gave  him  uneaslneao  long  afWr,  sod  ra 
that  account  he  ti««ted  many  others  with  ifs 
rigor.  It  is  certain  be  imputed  tlie  marder  of 
Ciitus,  which  he  committed  In  his  wine,  and  tM 
Macedonlana'  dastardly  refnaal  to  proceed  la  L« 
Indian  expedition,  throof^b  which  liis  wars  tU 
his  glory  were  left  imperfect,  to  tbe  anger  of  Bac- 
chus, the  avenger  of  Thebes.  And  tht* re  was  not 
a  Theban  who  survived  the  fatal  overthrow,  thai 
was  denied  any  favor  he  reqneoted  of  him.  "Hiat 
much  concerning  the  Theban  war. 

A  geuenl  aasemUy  of  the  Greeks  betag  heM  il 
the  Uthmoa  ef  Corinth,  they  came  to  a  reeoiotiea 
to  send  their  quotas  with  Alexander  agaiwt  tbs 
Perslana,  and  he  was  nnanimoaely  eleetcS  eapiais- 
general.    Many  statesmen  and  phlloaopbert  cans 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  occasion;  and  he  hoped 
that  Diogenes  of  Sioope,  who  then  Uwed  aC  Cariatk, 
would  be  of  the  number.     Finding,  however,  ikst 
he  made  but  little  account  of  Alexander,  and  (hit 
he  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  his  leisars  io  a  port 
of  the  suburbs  called  Craniam,  be  went  to  see 
him.    Diogenes  happened  to  be  lying  In  the  sod; 
and  at  the  approach  of  so  many  peo^e,  bs  nimd 
himaelf  op  a  little,  and  fixed  his  eyes  upon  AWxsa- 
der.     The  king  addressed   him   in  an  obtifinf 
manner,  and  aaked  him,  **  If  there  was  aoyrbiof 
he  could  serve  him  in  t'*     *•  Only  aUnd  a  little  oat 
of  my  sunshine,**  aaki  Diogenes.     Alexandrr,  we 
are  told,  was  struck  with  such  surprise  ai  iadiog 
himself  so  little  regarded,  and  aaw  somethiuf  fo 
great  in  that  carelessneas,  that,  while  his  coartie:i 
were  ridiculing  the  philooopbM'  aa  a  moast^r,  Jm 
said,  •'  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  ahonld  wfah  to 
be  Diogenea." 

He  chooe  to  consnlt  the  ofaele  aboot  the  mat 
of  the  war,  and  for  that  purpose  went  to  Delphi. 
He  happened  to  arrive  there  on  one  of  the  diji 
called  inauspicious,  upon  which  the  law  pemitki 
no  man  to  put  his  question.  At  fiist  ho  tost  to 
the  prophetess,  to  entreat  her  to  do  her  office;  bot 
finding  she  refosed  to  eomply,  aad  all^  the  law 
in  her  excuse,  he  went  himself,  and  drew  her  by 
force  into  the  temple.  Then,  aa  if  conqnered  by  bii 
violence,  she  said,  <*  My  son,  thou  art  iuvlncihie." 
Alexander,  hearing  thia,  said,  <<He  wanted  M 
other  answer,  for  be  had  the  very  orsds  he  de- 
sired." 

When  he  waa  on  the  point  ef  setllng  oat  apoa 
his  expedition,  he  had  many  signs  fron  the  dhise 
powers.  Among  the  rest,  the  statoe  of  Oipbeai 
In  Libethra,*  which  4ras  of  cypress  wood,  was  in« 
profuse  sweat  for  several  daya.  The  geaeniity 
apprehended  thia  to  be  an  ill  pressge;  bat  Ari*taii- 
der  bade  them  diamlm  their  feais^-^  It  sifrailicd," 
he  said,  "  that  Alexander  would  perform  sctioai 
BO  worthy  to  be  celebrated,  that  they  wonld  eoit 
tlie  poets  and  musicians  much  labor  and  fweat.' 

As  to  the  number  of  hia  troops,  those  that  pat 
it  at  the  least,  say  he  carried  ever  lliirty  tboaiasd 
foot  and  five  tliousand  horoe;  and  tJiey  vho  po(  it 
at  the  most,  tell  us  his  army  consisted  ef  thirty- 
four  thousand  foot  and  four  thonsaod  hoise.  The 
money  provided  for  their  sobalsleoos  sad  poyi  «^ 
cording  to  Aristobulua,  was  only  ssfenty  taJeai*; 
Durius  says,  he  had  no  more  than  wonld  niu»l«i> 


•  Thi«  Libethrs  woo  is  tbo  eeantiy  ofdM  Odrjwa 
Thnco.    Bnt  booide  tkit  city  or  neoauio  io  Thme,  tM» 
woo  the  Cove  of  tlio  Nymphs  ofLibMha  oaMowt  if*'' 
probably  to  dasosninstori  by  Qiphaao 
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awith;  but  Ooasloritiu  affirms,  tbat  lie 
boiTowed  two  bandred  tal«nto  for  that  purpose. 

Howi0Tttr,  though  hie  prorisiou  was  so  small, 
he  ehoae,  at  his  embarkation,  to  inquire  into  the 
eircumataoces  of  his  frieodtf ;  and  to  one  he  ffave  a 
farm,  to  auother  a  village;  to  this  tlie  revenue  of 
a  horotti^h,  and  to  that  of  a  post.  When  in  tliis 
mauner  he  had  disposed  of  almost  all  the  estates 
of  ttie  crowu,  Peniiccas  aslird  iiim,  "  What  he 
had  reaerved  for  htnuseif!"  The  Jiing  answered, 
••  Hope."  '•  Well,"  replied  Perdiccas,  "  we  who 
share  in  your  labors  will  also  take  part  in  your 
hope&**  lu  consequence  of  which,  be  refused  the 
eatata  allotted  him,  and  some  othere  of  the  king's 
finenda  did  the  same.  As  for  those  who  accepted 
his  offers,  or  applied  to  him  for  favors,  he  served 
them  with  equal  pi«asare;  and  by  tfaieee  means 
BMSt  of  hia  Macedonian  raven nes  weie  distributed 
and  gone.  Such  was  the  spirit  and  disposition 
with  which  lie  passed  the  Heiiespout. 

As  soon  as  he  landed,  he  went  up  to  Ilium, 
where  he  sacrificed  to  Minerva,  and  offered  liba- 
tioas  to  the  heroes.  He  also  anointed  the  pillar  apoa 
Achiliea'a  tomb  with  oil,  and  ran  round  it  with  his 
friends,  naked,  according  to  the  custom  that  ob- 
tains; after  which  ho  put  a  crown  upon  it,  declar- 
ing, "  He  thought  Uiat  hero  extremely  happy,  in 
having  found  a  faithful  friend  while  tie  lived,  and 
after  hia  death,  an  excellent  herald  to  set  forth  his 
piaisB.*'  As  he  went  about  the  city  to  look  upon 
the  curiosities,  lie  was  asked,  whether  he  chose  to 
•ee  Paria's  lyri»?  "  I  set  but  little  value,"  said  he, 
*'apoB  tlie  lyre  of  Paris;  but  it  would  sive  me 
plewura  to  see  that  of  Acliilles,  to  which  he  sung 
the  glc»rious  actions  of  the  brave."* 

In  the   meantime,  Darius's   generals   had  a»- 
lembled  a  great  army,  and  taken  post  upon  the 
banks  of  tlie  Granlcus;  so  that  Alexander  was 
nsder  the  neceKfity  of  fighting  there,  to  open  the 
gatse  of  Asia.     Many  of  his  officers  were  appre- 
hensive of  the  depth  of  the  river,  and  the  rough 
and  uneren  banks  on  the  otiier  side;  and  some 
thought  a  proper  regard  should  t>e  paid  to  a  tra- 
ditionary usage  with  respect  to  the  time;  for    the 
kings  of  Matron  used  never  to  march  out  to  war 
in  the  month  Daitiut.  Alexander  cured  them  of 
this  piece  of  supenlition,  by  ordering  that  month 
to  be  called  the  9tt»nd  Arietniamt,    And  when 
Pfermenio  objected  to  his  attempting  a  passage  so 
bte  in  the  day,  lie  snid,  <*  The  Hallespoot  would 
Uosh,  if  after  liaving  passed  it,  he  should  be  afraid 
of  the  Granicua"     At  the  same  time  he  threw 
hioMelf  into  tite  stream  with  thirteen  troops  of 
hone;  and  as  he  advanced  in  the  face  of  the  ene- 
my's arrows,  in  spite  of  the  steep  banks,  which 
vers  lined  with  cavalry  well  armed,  and  the  rapidity 
of  the  river,  which  often  bore  him  down  or  covered 
him  with  its  waves,  his  motions  seemed  rather  the 
effects  of  madness  than  sound  sense.     He  held  on, 
however,  uulii,  by  great  and  surprising  efforts,  he 
gained  the  opposite  banks,  which  t\w  mud  made 
extremely  ulipjpery  and  dangerous. — When  he  was 
there,  he  wss  forcod  to  stand  an  engagement  witli 
the  enemy,  hand  in  band,  and  with  great  confu- 
lion  on  his  part,  beeotise  they  attuckfii  his  men  as 
fast  as  they  cam^!  ovrr,  befuie  he  had  time  to  form 
them.    For  the  Persian  troops  charging  wiih  loud 
shoots,  and  with  horse  against  horse,  made  good 
use  of  tlietr  spears,  and  wiien  those  were  broken, 
of  their  swords. 


*  Tbii  allades  to  thftt  putafe  in  the  nintli  book  of  the 
IHal: 

**Anas0d  at  emM  tha  godUka  man  tbaj  fenad, 
PI*«M<1  with  the  soiemn  barp*«  barmoaioai  sooad; 
Wkh  the*«  he  afloihe*  his  aitfry  tovl,  and  aiagf 
Tk*  Immoital  deeds  of  heioaa  aad  of  kisga.**— i>^ps« 


Nnmben  preved  hard  on  Aleiander,  beeasM 
he  was  easy  to  bo  distinguished,  both  by  his  buck* 
ler,  and  by  his  crest,  on  each  side  of  which  was  a 
large  and  beautiful  plume  of  white  feathers.  Hli 
cuirass  was  pierced  by  a  javelin  at  the  joint;  b«i 
he  escaped  unhurt.  After  this,  RhcBnaces  and 
Spithridates,  two  officers  of  great  distinction,  attack* 
ed  him  at  once.  He  avoided  Bpi  Uiridates  with  great 
address,  and  received  Rhmaaces  with  such  a  stroka 
of  his  spear  upon  his  breastplate,  that  It  broke  it 
in  pieces.  Then  he  drew  his  sword  to  dispatek 
him,  but  his  adversary  still  maintained  the  com* 
bat.  Meantime,  Spithridates  came  np  on  one  sida 
of  him,  and  raising  himself  up  on  his  horse,  gava 
him  a  blow  with  his  battle-axe,  which  cut  off  liki 
crest  with  one  side  of  the  pinme.  Nay,  the  foroa 
of  it  was  such,  that  the  helmet  could  hardly  resiift 
it;  it  even  penetrated  to  his  hair.  Spithridates  wia 
going  to  repeat  his  stroke,  when  the  celebrated 
Clittts  prevented  him,  by  running  him  through 
the  body  with  a  spear.  At  the  same  time  Alexan- 
der brought  Rhmsaces  to  the  ground  with  hli 
sword. 

While  the  cavalry  were  fighting  with  so  mneh 
fury,  the  Macedonian  phalanx  passed  the  riveri 
and  then  the  infantry  likewise  engaged.  Tim 
enemy  made  no  great  or  long  resistance,  but  boob 
turned  their  backs  and  fled,  all  but  the  Greclam 
mercenaries,  who,  making  a  stand  upon  an  eml* 
nence,  desired  Alexander  to  give  his  word  of  honar 
that  they  should  bo  spared.  But  tliat  prince,  ii^ 
fluenced  rather  by  his  passion  tliau  his  reasoAf 
instead  of  giving  them  quarter,  advanoed  to  attack 
them,  and  was  so  warmly  recelyed,  that  he  had 
his  horse  killed  under  him.  It  was  not,  howevaTi 
the  famous  Bucephalus.  In  this  dispute  he  had 
more  of  his  men  killed  and  wounded  than  in  all 
the  rest  of  the  battle;  for  here  they  had  to  do  with 
experienced  soldiers,  who  fought  with  a  couragt 
hightened  with  despair. 

The  barbarians,  we  are  told,  lost  In  this  battlft 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred horse;*  whereas  Alexander  had  no  more  ttun 
thirty-four  men  killed,!  nine  of  which  were  tlie 
infantry.  To  do  honor  to  their  memory,  he  eree^ 
ed  a  statue  to  each  of  them  in  brass,  the  work* 
manship  of  Lysippna  And  that  the  Greeks  migkk 
liave  their  sliare  in  the  glory  of  the  day,  he  sent 
them  presents  out  of  the  spoil:  to  the  Atheniaaa 
in  particular  he  sent  three  hundred  bucklers.  Upon 
the  rest  of  the  spoils  he  put  this  pompous  inscriptioB, 

WON  BT  ALKXANDEE  THB  SON  OP  PHIUP,  AND  TBI 
GRKKKS  (BXCXFTINO  TUJB   LACBDiKlfONIANS),  OW  THB 

BARBARIANS  IN  ASIA.  Tho  greatest  part  of  the 
plate,  the  purple  furniture,  and  other  things  of 
that  kind  which  he  took  from  the  Persians,  ha 
sent  to  his  mother. 

This  battle  made  a  great  and  immediate  changa 
In  the  face  of  Alexander's  affairs;  insomuch  tiiat 
Sardis,  the  principal  ornament  of  the  Persiam 
empire  on  the  maritime  side,  made  its  submis- 
sion. Ail  tho  other  cities  followed  its  example^ 
except  Halicaruassus  and  Miletus;  tnese  he  took 
by  storm,  and  subdued  all  the  adjacent  country. 
After  this  he  remained  some  time  in  suspense  m 
to  the  course  he  should  take.  One  while  he  ww 
for  going  with  great  expeditioL,  to  risk  all  npoB 


*  Soma  roanaaeripti  mention  only  tan  thoatand  Ibot  klB- 
ed,  which  is  tba  nambar  wa  hara  in  Diodorni  (505).  Arriaa 
(p.  45.)  makai  tha  nnmber  of  bona  kiilad  only  a  thonsaad. 

t  Arrian  (47)  aayt,  thara  wara  aboat  twantj^fiva  of  the 
kin^a /ruad*  killed;  and  of  panona  oflaaa  nota,  sixty  hoias 
and  thirty  foot.  C.  Cortina  informs  as  it  was  only  the 
twenty-five/Hradv  who  had  statues.  They  ware  araotod 
at  Dia,  a  city  of  Macetionia,  from  whence  (X.  Matellat  la- 
aoTod  them  k>Bf  aAar,  and  oarried  them  to  Rome, 
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tiM  fate  of  OM  battle  with  Dvlm;  asoUmt  wkile 
he  wu  for  firat  redueiug  ail  Uie  roaritiroe  pro- 
vIucm;  that  when  he  hacTexereiaed  and  etreogth- 
Oiied  himself  by  thoM  iutermediate  actloiia auaac- 
qaisitiuoe,  he  might  then  inarch  againet  that  prioce. 
There  ia  a  tpriug  iu  Lycia,  near  the  city  of 
the  Xautliiane,  which,  they  teli  us,  at  that  time 
Inrned  its  coarse  of  iti  own  accord,  and*  over- 
flowing itfl  banks,  threw  up  a  plate  of  brass, 
upon  which  were  engraved  certain  ancient  char* 
•eters,  piguifying  "That  the  Persian  empire  would 
«ne  day  come  to  a  period  aud  be  destroyed  by  the 
Greeks.*'  Encouraged  by  tiiis  prophesy,  he 
hastened  to  reduce  all  the  coast,  as  far  as  PhoB- 
■ice*  and  Cilicia.  His  marcli  through  Pam- 
fhylia  has  afforded  matter  to  many  historians  for 
fompous  description,  as  if  it  was  by  the  interposi- 
•f  Heaven  that  the  sea  retired  before  Alexander, 
which  at  other  times  ran  there  with  so  strong  a 
current,  that  the  breaker-rocks  at  the  foot  of  the 
■mouutain  very  seldom  were  left  bare.  Menan- 
4er,  In  his  pleasant  way,  refers  to  thia  protended 
niracle  In  one  of  his  comedies. 

Bow  like  gn%t  Alnmieri  do  I  look 
A  friend?  SponUneons  be  pretenta  himiolf. 
Have  I  to  maroh  where  sou  indivnanttollf 
Tbe  aem  retiree,  sad  tbore  I  mexoli. 

But  Alexander  himself,  In  his  Epistles,  makes  no 
■liracle  of  lt;t  he  only  says,  "He  marched  from 
Phaselis,  by  tbe  way  called  CUmax.*' 

He  bad  stayed  some  time  at  Phaselis;  and 
having  found  in  the  market-place  a  stutue  of 
Theodectes,  who  was  of  that  place,  but  then 
dead,  he  went  out  one  evening  when  he  had 
drank  freely  at  supper,  in  masquerade,  and  cover- 
ed the  statue  witli  garlands.  Thus  in  an  hour 
•f  festivity,  he  paid  an  sgreeable  compliment  to 
4he  memory  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  former- 
ly had  a  connection,  by  means  of  Aristotle  and 
philosophy. 

After  thia  he  subdued  such  of  the  Pisidians  as 
had  revolted,  and  conquered  Phrj'gia.  Upon 
taking  Oordium,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the 
.•eat  of  Uie  ancient  Midns,  he  found  the  famous 
chariot,  fastened  with  cords,  made  of  the  bark 
c(  the  cornel -tree,  aud  was  informed  of  a  tradi- 
tion, firml v  believed  among  the  barbarians,  "That 
tbe  Fates  had  decreed  the  empire  of  the  world  to 
tbe  roan  who  should  untie  the  knot'*  Most 
historians  say  that  it  was  twisted  so  many 
private  ways,  and  the  ends  so  artfully  concealed 
witliln,  that  Alexander,  fiudiug  he  could  not 
nntie  it,  cut  It  asunder  with  bis  sword,  and  so 
made  many  ends  instead  of  two.  But  Aristobu- 
1ns  affirms,  that  he  easily  untied  It,  by  taking  out 
the  pin  which  fastened  the  yoke  to  the  beam, 
end  then  drawing  out  the  yoke  itsHlf. 

His  next  acquisitions  were  in  Paphlsgonia 
wid  Cappadocia;  and  there   news  was  brought 


*  This  Phflniiee,  at  Palennint  hai  obserrcd,  was  a  diitrict 
•f  Lreiaor  Pamphvlia. 

t  There  is  like wue  a  pauage  in  Strabo  which  folly  provet 
lliat  there  wai  no  miracle  In  it:— "Near  the  citjr  of  Ph««elis." 
•ayi  he,  **b«twecn  Lycia  and  Pamphyiia,  there  it  a  iiasiage 
bv  the  tea-aide,  throof^h  which  Alexander  marched  hit  army. 
Thii  patiafe  it  very  narrow,  and  liei  between  the  ahore 
sad  the  rooantain  Climax,  whiuh  ovcriookc  the  Pamphy. 
Han  tea.  It  it  dry  at  low  water,  to  that  travelera  putt 
Ibroagh  it  with  safety;  bat  when  the  %mvi%  high,  it  it  over- 
flowed.  It  was  then  the  winter  teaton,  and  Alexander, 
who  depended  ranch  npon  hit  food  fortnne,  wat  retotved  to 
set  ont,  without  ttaviog  until  the  flotod*  were  abated,  to 
that  hit  men  were  forced  to  march  np  to  their  middle  in 
water.**    &r«*e,  lib.  xiv. 

Jotephnt  refers  to  this  passage  of  Alexander,  to  gain  the 
\Waim  endit,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romaiu,  to  the  passage 
•f  the  laraeUtos  tbiongh  iJm  Itod  Sea. 


hfaa  of  the  death  of  IfemBim,* 
most  reepectable  officer  Dariiu  hmd  is  the  inari- 
tlme  paks  of  his  kingdom,  aod  likely  to  have 
given  tlie  invader  meet  trouble.  This  coafinned 
him  In  his  reaolution  of  marehing  Into  the  npper 
provinces  of  Asia. 

By  this  time  Darius  had  taken  hi*  departnie 
from  Sosa,  full  of  confidence  in  his  nnmben^ 
for  his  army  con^sted  of  no  leas  than  six  hun- 
dred thousajid  combatants;  and  givatly  eneoarag- 
ed  beside  by  a  dream,  whteli  the  Mm^  had  inter- 
preted rather  in  a  manner  they  thongbt  weald 
please  him  than  with  regard  to  probability.  He 
dreamed  "That  he  saw  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
all  on  fire,  and  tliat  Alexander,  in  the  djoaa  which 
he,  Darius,  had  formerly  worn,  wiien  one  of  the 
king's  cottrJera,  acted  as  his  eenrant;  after  wfaksh 
Alexander  went  into  the  temple  of  fielits,and 
there  snddeniy  disappeared."  By  thia  Heaven 
seems  to  have  signified,  that  pnwperity  aad 
honor  weald  attend  the  Macedonians;  and  that 
Alexander  would  become  master  of  Asia,  like 
Darius  before  him,  who,  of  a  simple  courier, 
became  a  king;  but  that  he  won  Id  neverihefea 
soon  die,  and  leave  his  glory  behind  him. 

Darius  was  still  more  encoaraged   by  Alexan- 
der's long  stay  in  Cilicia,  which   he  looked  apoa 
as  the  effect  of  his  fear,    fiut  the  real  cause  of 
his  stay  was  sickness,  which  some  attribute  to 
his  great  fatigues,  and  others   to  his  bathing  ii 
the  river  Cydoos,  whose  water  is  extremely  eokL 
His  physiciana  durst  not  give  him  any  medicines, 
because  they  thought  themselves  not  so  ceriaifl 
of  the  cure,  as  of  the  danger  they  mast  incur  io 
the  application;  for  they  feared  the  Macedonians^ 
if  they  did  not  succeed,  would  Mispect  them  ef 
some  bad  practice.     Philip,  the  Acarnanian,  siv 
how  desperate  tlie  king's  case  was,  as  well  as  tbe 
rest;   but,  beside  the  confidence    he  bad  In  hiB 
friendship,  he  thought  it  the  highest  ingratitode, 
when  his  msster  was  in  so  much  danger,  not  Is 
risk   something  with  him,  in    exhausting  all  hm 
art  for  his   relief.     He   therefore  attempted  (lie 
cure,  and  found  no  difiiculty  in  persuading  the 
king  to  wait  with   patience   until   his  medieiae 
was  prepared,  or  to  take  it  whan  ready;  so  de- 
sirous was  he  of  a  speedy  recovery,  in  order  to 
prosecute  the  war. 

In  the  meantime,  Farmenio  sent  hhn  a  letter 
from  the  camp,  advising  liirn  "  To  beware  ef 
Philip,  whom,"  he  said,  "Darioa  had  prevailed 
upon,  by  presents  of  infinite  value,  and  (he  pre- 
mise of  his  daughter  in  marriage,  to  take  him  ef 
by  poison."  As  soon  as  Alexander  bad  read  tbe 
letter,  he  put  it  under  his  pillow,  without  shov- 
ing it  to  any  of  his  friends.  The  time  appoiatcd 
being  come,  Philip,  with  the  king's  frieads,  en- 
tered tlie  chamber,  having  tbe  cup  whjeli  cos- 

*  Upon  the  death  of  Momnon,  who  had  began  with  frtst 
snoeo«s  to  rednce  the  Greek  islands,  and  was  oa  <be  peiat 
of  invading  Enboea,  Darius  wat  at  m  loes  wliea  le  enpbT' 
While  he  was  in  this  tnspenve,  Chiiridemn«,  an  Athcoiia, 
who  had  served  with  great  reputation  under  Philip  of  Msee* 
don,  bnt  was  now  Terr  jealous  for  the  Persian  iatere«i,  st- 
■  ■  •  •  *-     ^Wbili 


„«,..  w  expose  yonr  person,  »..  .w  ......  ^»w 

,  able  general  to  maroh  against  yonr  enemy.  Ods  \iontni 
\  thousand  men  wilt  be  more  than  a nfficient,  nrovid«l  a  imn 
<  of  them  be  mercenaries,  to  compel  him  to  abaadoa  ibi*  «•* 
'  terprise;  and  If  you  will  honor  me  with  the  conmtwl*  I 
!  will  be  aoconntable  for  the  anceess  of  what  I  adTi**.'^  P** 
j  rius  was  ready  to  accode  lo  the  proposal;  bat  the  ?«>**■ 
'  grandees,  through  envy,  accused  Charidemusof  ainif**' 
{  able  design,  and  effboted  his  ruin.  Darim  repeottd  ia  • 
few  days,  but  it  was  then  too  lata.  That  able  oobbmW 
and  feneral  was  condemaed  aad  eseantsdL  JMW.  ^  ^ 
txviL     Q.  Cait.Ub.  Ui. 
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hiaid  the  Bmttclne  In  hli  hand.  The  king 
{ecdred  it  freely,  without  tho  laaat  umrks  of  sus- 
picioa,  aiid  ut  tiio  auiie  Uoie  put  the  ietUsr  in  hit 
butd^  It  was  a  itriking  aitaation,  aod  mora 
iuK^restiiig  than  any  scene  in  a  tragody;  the  one 
reading  while  Uie  other  waa  drinking.  Tliey 
look^  apon  each  other,  but  witii  a  ^ery  differeDt 
air.  Tlie  kiii^,  with  an  opou  aod  auoinbarraaaed 
sonttteoauoey  ezpreaaed  hia  regard  for  Philip,  and 
tlie  coutiiieuce  iie  had  in  hia  honor;  Philip's  iooka 
fthowed  hid  iuiii^iiation  at  the  calumoy.  Oue 
vhiie  he  lifted  up  hia  eyee  aud  lianda  to  beaYes, 
proieetiug  hia  fideiitv;  another  while  he  threw 
himeeif  down  by  the  bedside,  entreating  his  roaa- 
isr  lo  be  of  good  courage  and  trust  to  his  care. 

The  medicine,  indeed,  was  so  strong,  and  over- 
powered his  spirita  in  such  a  manner,  that  at  first 
b«  was  epeeclileaffy  and  diacoTeied  scarce  any  aign 
sf  leiwe  or  life.  Bat  afterward  he  was  soon  relieved 
by  tilts  fniiiifnl  physician,*  and  recovered  ao  well 
that  he  waa  able  to  show  himself  to  the  Maoedo* 
Biaoe,  whooB  distress  did  not  abate  until  he  came 
pexsooally  before  them. 

There  was  in  the  army  of  Daiins,  a  Macedo- 
abn  fugitive,  named  Amyntas,  who  knew  per* 
fecUy  well   the  disposition   of  Alexander.    This 
man,  peroeiviogr   that  Darins  prepared  to  march 
through  Oie  atraita  in  queat  of  Alexander,  begged 
sf  him  to  remain  where  he  was,  and  take  the  ad- 
natage  of  receiving  an  enemy,  so  ranch  inferior 
to   him  in   number,  upon   lam   and    spacious 
plauis.    Darius    answered,  «He   was  afraid   In 
that  case  tlie  enemy  would  fly  without  coming 
to  an  action,  and  Alexander  eaeape  him.'*    *'  If 
tbtt  is  ail  yon    fear,"  replied   the   Macedonian, 
*let  it  give  yon  no  farther  uneasiness;  for  he  will 
eome  lo  seek  you,  and  is  already  on  his  march." 
However,  hia  representations  had  no  eflTect:  Da> 
lias  set  out   for    Cllieia;    aod   Alexander  waa 
Dakiog  for  Syria  in  quest  of  him;  but  happen- 
ing lo  miss  each  other  in  the  night,  they  both 
taroed  back;   Alexander  rejoicing   in   his   good 
fortaiie,  aud  hastening  to  meet  Darius   in   the 
ftraiti;  while  Daiiua   endeavored   to   disengage 
himself,  and  recover  his   former  camp.    For,  by 
thU  tioie,  be  waa  aensible  of  his  error  in  throw- 
bg  hinmelf  into  ground,  hemmed  In  by  the  sea 
on  one  side,  and  the  mountains  on  the  other,  aud 
intenected  by  the  river  Pinarus;  so  that  it  was 
Inipracticahle  for  cavalry,  and  his  Infantry  could 
only  set  in  small   and  broken  parties,  while,  at 
Iheaune  time,  this  situation  was  extremely  con- 
nnieot  for  the  enemy's  inferior  nombers. 

Thns  fortune  befriended  Alexander  as  to  the 
Kens  of  action,  but  the  skillful  disposition  of  his 
forces  contributed  still  more  to  his  gaining  the 
▼felory.  As  his  army  was  very  small  in  com- 
P«n.ooB  of  that  of  Dariua,  he  took  care  to  draw 
It  op  m>  aa  to  prvvent  its  being  surrounded,  by 
itretchiug  out  his  right  wing  farther  than  the 
enemy's  left  In  that  wing  he  acted  in  person, 
J>nd.  hghtiug  in  the  foremost  ranks,  put  the  bar- 
wrians  to  flight.  He  was  wounded,  however,  in 
^  t^^igh,  and,  according  to  Chares,  by  Darius, 
who  engaged  him  hand-lo-hand.  But  Alexander, 
in  the  aeeoQDt  he  gave  Autipater  of  the  bnltle, 
w«  ttot  menUon  who  it  was  that  wounded  him. 
ao  only  says,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh 
by  «  sword,  and  that  no  dangerous  conaequences 

The  victory  was  a  very  signal  one;  for  he  killed 
Wove  a  hundred  and  ten  thonsand  of  the 
•»«wy,t    Nothing  waa  wanting  to  complete  it 

t  Diodaru  Myt  aliaadrad  and  thirty  thSBNad. 


but  the  taking  of  Darius;  and  that  prince  escaped 
narrowly,  having  got  the  atart  of  his  pursuer 
only  by  four  or  five  furlongs.  Alexander  took 
his  chariot  and  his  bow,  aod  returned  with  mem 
to  his  Maoedouians.  He  found  them  loading 
themselves  with  the  plonder  of  the  enemy' 4 
camp,  which  was  rich  aud  various;  though  Da- 
rius, to  make  his  troops  fitter  for  action,  had  left 
most  of  the  baggage  in  Damascus.  The  Mace- 
donians had  reserved  for  their  master,  the  tent 
of  Darius,  In  which  he  found  officers  of  the 
household  magnificently  clothed,  rich  furnilure, 
and  great  quantities  of  gold  aud  silver. 

As  soon  as  he  had  put  off  his  armor,  he  went 
to  the  bath,  saying  to  those  about  him,  "  Let  us 
go  aud  refresh  ourselves,  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
field,  in  the  bath  of  Dariua"  "Nay,  rather,'* 
said  one  of  his  friends, "  in  the  bath  of  Alexan- 
der; for  the  goods  of  the  conquered  are,  and  shall 
be  called,  the  conqueror's."  When  he  had  taken 
a  view  of  th^  basins,  vials,  boxes,  and  other  vases 
curiously  wrought  in  gold,  smeiled  the  fragrant 
odors  of  essences,  and  seen  the  splendid  furni- 
ture of  spacious  ajMrtmenta,  he  turned  to  his 
friends,  and  said,  **  This,  then,  it  seems,  it  was  to 
be  a  king!"« 

As  he  was  sitting  down  to  table,  an  account  waa 
brought  him,  that  among  the  prisoners  were  the 
mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and  two  unmarried 
daughters;  aud  that  upon  seeing  his  chariot  and 
bow,  they  broke  out  Into  great  lamentations,  con- 
cluding that  he  waa  dead.  Alexander,  after  some 
pauae,  during  which  he  was  ratlier  commiserating 
their  misfortunes,  than  rejoicing  In  his  own  suc- 
cess, sent  Leonatus  to  assure  them,  "  That  Darius 
was  not  dead;  that  they  had  nothing  to  fear  from 
Alexander,  for  his  dispute  with  Darius  was  only 
for  empire;  and  that  they  should  find  themselvea 
provided  for  in  the  same  manner  as  when  Darius 
was  in  his  greatest  prosperity."  If  this  message 
to  the  captive  princesses  was  gracious  and  humane, 
his  actions  were  still  more  so.  Ho  allowed  them 
to  do  the  funeral  honors  io  what  Pernluns  they 
pleased,  and  for  that  purpose  furnished  them  out 
of  the  spoils  with  robes,  and  all  the  other  decora- 
tions that  were  customary.  They  had  as  many 
domeatics,  and  were  served,  in  all  respects,  in  as 
honorable  a  manner  as  before;  Indeed,  their  ap- 
pointments were  greater.  But  there  was  another 
part  of  hia  behavior  to  them  still  more  noble  and 
princely.  Though  they  were  now  captives,  he 
considered  that  they  were  ladies,  not  only  of  high 
rank,  but  of  great  modesty  and  virtue,  aud  took 
care  that  they  should  not  hear  an  indecent  word, 
nor  have  the  least  cause  to  suspect  any  danger  to 
their  honor.  Nay,  as  if  they  had  been  In  a  holy 
temple,  or  asylum  of  virgins,  rather  than  in  an 
enemy's  camp,  they  lived  unseen  and  unapproach* 
ed,  in  the  most  sacred  privacy. 

It  Is  said,  the  wife  of  Durius  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  women,  as  Darius  was  one  of  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  men  in  the  world,  and  that 
their  danghlers  much  resembled  them.  But  Alex- 
ander, no  doubt,  thought  it  more  glorious  and 
worthy  of  a  king  to  conquer  himself  than  to  sub- 
due his  enemies,  and  therefore  never  approached 
one  of  them.  Indeed,  his  continence  was  such, 
that  he  knew  not  any  woman  before  his  marriage, 
except  Barsine,  who  became  a  widow  by  the  death 
of  her  husband  Memuon,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
near  Damascus.  She  was  very  well  versed  in  the 
Greek  literature,  a  woman  of  the  most  agreeable 


•  At  ifhe  hsd  tald,  "Coald  a  king  place  hi«  bappfneti  la 
saeh  enjoy  menu  ai  theiel**  For  Akxaader  was  aot»  aaUl 
long  after  this,  corcaptsd  by  the  Psxiiaa  laziuy. 
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lMip*r,  A»d  of  rayml  eittMlloii;  for  hur  ikther 
ArUbuxut  WM  fruDdMo  to  o  ktov  of  Ponia.* 
Accordlny  to  Aristobulus,  it  wm  nrmenlo  that 
put  Aleiaiidor  upon  tbio  ooanectloii  with  ao  ae- 
coni|>li»lMMi  a  wouian,  whose  beauty  waa  iior  leaat 
perft^Uou.  Ae  for  the  other  female  captivea, 
though  I  hey  were  tall  and  beautiful,  Alexander 
tuok  uo  further  notice  of  Uiem  than  to  any,  by 
wiiy  of  jem,  "What  eye-aorea  thaae  Persian  wo- 
men arv!"  He  fouud  a  conuter^cliarm  in  the 
bt'ttuty  of  self- government  and  sobriety;  and.  In 
the  strength  of  that,  paaaed  tham  by,  aa  so  many 
statues. 

Piiiioxeuns,  who  commandad  his  forces  npon 
tlie  coust,  acquainted  him  by  letter,  Uiat  tJiofe  was 
one  Theodorus,  a  Tarsntina,  with  him,  who  had 
two  beauUiul  boys  to  soil,  and  deslrad  to  know 
wiiether  he  cboea  to  buy  thorn.  Alexander  waa 
■0  much  iuceuaed  at  this  appllcatioB,  that  he  asked 
his  frieuda  several  times,  "  What  base  Inclinations 
Phitoxautts  bad  ever  seen  in  him,  that  he  durst 
make  him  so  Infamous  a  propoaaJI  "  la  his  an- 
swer to  the  letter,  which  was  oxtronely  severe 
iipou  Philoxenus,he  ordered  him  to  dismiss  Theo- 
dorus and  his  vile  mercliandise  together.  He  like- 
wise reprimanded  young  Agnon,  for  oflfering  to 
pnrciiase  Crobylus  for  him,  whose  beauty  was  fa- 
mous in  Corinth.  Being  informed  that  two  Mace- 
donians, nttmed  Damon  and  Timotheus,  had  cor- 
rupted tlie  wives  of  some  of  his  mercenaries  who 
served  under  Parmenio,  he  ordered  that  officer  to 
Inquire  into  the  affair,  and  if  they  were  fouud 
guilty,  to  pot  them  to  death,  as  no  better  then 
savages  bent  on  the  destruction  of  human  kind. 
In  the  same  letter,  speaking  of  his  own  conduct, 
be  expresses  himself  in  theee  terms:  *<For  my 
part,  1  have  neither  seen,  nor  desired  to  see,  the 
wife  of  Darius;  so  far  from  that,  I  have  not  suf- 
fered any  man  to  speak  of  her  beauty  before  me." 
He  used  to  say,  that  sleep  and  the  commerce  with 
the  sex  were  the  thinga  that  made  him  most  sen- 
sible of  liU  mortality."  For  he  considered  both 
weariness  and  pleasure  as  the  natural  efiecta  of 
our  weakness. 

He  was  also  very  temperate  in  eating.  Of  this 
there  are  many  proofs;  and  we  have  a  remarkable 
one  In  what  lie  said  to  Ada,  whom  he  called  his 
mother,  and  had  made  queen  of  Caria-f  Ada,  to 
express  her  affectionate  regards,  sent  him  every 
day  a  nnmber  of  excellent  dishes  and  a  handaome 
deiMert;  and  at  last  she  sent  him  some  of  her  beat 
cooks  sud  bakers.  But  he  said,  **  He  had  no  need 
of  them;  for  he  had  been  aupplied  with  better 
cooks  by  his  tutor  Leonidas;  a  march  before  day 
to  dress  his  dinner,  and  a  light  dinner  to  prepare 
his  supper."  He  added,  that  **  the  same  Leonidas 
nsed  to  examine  the  chests  and  wardrobes  in 
which  his  bedding  and  clothes  were  put,  lest  some- 
thing of  luxury  and  superfluity  should  be  intro- 
duced there  by  his  mother." 

Nor  was  he  so  much  addicted  to  wine  as  he  was 
thought  to  be.  It  was  supposed  so,  because  he 
passed  a  great  deal  of  his  time  at  table;  but  that 
was  spent  rather  in  talking  than  driukiug;  every 
cup  introducing  some  long  discourse.  Beifide,  he 
never  made  these  long  meals  but  when  he  had 
abundance  of  leisure  upon  his  hands.  When 
business  called,  he  was  not  to  m  detained  by 


*  Pon  to  ft  k\ng  of  Pervla*!  daoghter. 

t  Tliii  nrincass,  ftflor  tlio  dofttli  of  her  otdeit  brother  Maa. 
•plus,  and  hia  contort  Aiteinuia,  wlio  died  without  chi Id ron, 
■ucceeiled  to  ih«  throne,  with  her  brother  Hidrens,  to  whom 
the  had  been  married.  Hidreaa  dying  before  her,  Pexodo- 
rut,  her  third  brother,  dethroned  her,  and,  after  faia  death, 
his  son-ln-Iaw,  Orontea^  seized  the  crown.  Bat  Alexaader 
Mebored  her  to  the  poaseaaioa  of  iier  doniaioaa. 


wtue,  or  sleep,  or  ploMUFO,  «r  lioiiorahle  love,  at 
tbe  most  entertaining  opeolncie,  though  the  mo- 
tions of  other  generals  !>«▼•  been  retarded  hj 
some  of  these  things.  HI*  life  aaffieieaiiy  ess- 
firms  this  aasertion;  for*  tboagh  very  riiort,  bs 
performed  In  it  tnonmerable  great  aetiooa. 

On  his  days  of  lelsnrs,  an  ooon  as  he  was  risen 
he  sacrificed  to  (he  gods;  nfler  which  he  took  bit 
dinner  sitting.  The  rest  of  tbe  day  be  spent  la 
hunting,  or  deciding  tlie  dllfisrenees  among  hit 
troopa,  or  in  reading  and  writing.  If  be  waf 
upon  a  march  which  did  not  requue  hsste.  he 
would  exercise  himself  io  nhootinfr  and  darting 
the  javelin,  or  in  moanting  and  alighting  froai  • 
chariot  at  foil  speed.  Sometlmeo  also  he  dhrerted 
himself  with  fowling  and  foz-hanting,  ss  we  find 
by  hia  jonrnalsi 

On  his  return  to  bis  qaartars,  when  be  weat  Is 
be  refreshed  with  the  bath  and  with  oil,  he  in- 
quired of  the  stewards  of    bla  kitchen,  whether 
they  had  prepared  everything*  in  a  handsome  Baa- 
nor  for  supper.     It  waa  not  until  lale  la  the  even- 
ing, and  when  night  waa  eome  on,  that  he  took 
thia  meal,  and  then  he  eat  in  a  recambent  postora 
He  waa  very  attentive  to  his  gueala  at  table,  that 
they  might  be  served  eqaally,  and  none  neglceled. 
Hia  entertalnmenta,  aa  we  have  already  ofasened, 
lasted  many  hours;  but  they  were  lengtnensd  oat 
rather  by  conversation  than  drinking.    Hie  eoa- 
versatlott,  in  many  respects,  was  more  smsWs 
than  that  of  most  prinoea,  for  he  waa  net  ^ficient 
in  the  graces  of  society.     His  only  fault  wsi  bit 
retaining  so  much  of  the  aoidler*  as  to  iodn^  ■ 
troublesome  vanitr.     He  would  not  only  boast  of 
his  own  actions,  hot  auffered   hiraaeif  to  be  o- 
joled  by  flatterers  to  an  amasing  degree.    Tbeie 
wretches  were  an  intolerable  harden  to  the  rest  of 
the  company,  who  did  not  choooe  to  coateod  vitk 
them  in  adulation,  nor  yet  to  appear  belli nd  theo 
in  their  opinion  of  their  king's  achievements. 

As  to  delicacies,  he  had  ao  little  regard  for  then, 
that  when  the  choicest  fruit  and  fish  were  bron^t 
him  from  distant  conntrieo  and  seas,  he  vooid 
send  some  to  each  of  hia  frienda,  and  he  very  oAei 
left  none  for  himself.  Yet  there  was  alwtyf  ■ 
magnificence  at  his  table,  and  the  expenn  rosB 
with  his  fortune,  nntil  it  came  to  tea  thoasiBd 
draehmoB  for  one  entertainment  There  It  stood; 
and  he  did  not  anfi^  those  that  Invited  him  Ut  ei- 
coed  that  sum. 

After  the  hatUe  of  losua  he  sent  to  DsbisK8% 
and  soiled  the  money  and  equipsgas  of  the  fe^ 
sians,  together  with  their  wives  and  ciiadre^ 
On  that  occasion  the  Theasalian  q^cnlrj  enridied 
themselves  jnost  They  had,  indeed,  i;iei<'.r  <^^ 
tinguished  theroselTeo  In  the  action,  and  thejf  wen 
favored  with  this  commissiott,  tluit  tiiey  nV^* 
have  the  best  shars  in  the  spoil.  Not  hut  tbe  n^ 
of  the  army  found  aufficient  booty;  BB<i  the 
MacedoiMans  having  once  tasted  tbe  trrasnresaad 
the  luxury  of  the  barbarians,  hunted  hr  the  /V^ 
sian  wealth  with  all  the  ardor  of  boQiMh  spon 
scent. 

It  appeared  to  Alexander  a  matter  of  greet  imper 
Uiice,  before  he  went  farther,  to  gain  the  nnniime 
powers.  Upon  application,  the  kings  of  ^p'"**!!} 
FlMsnicia  made  tlieir  aubmisaiou:  only  Tw  beid 
out  He  besieged  that  city  seven  mouths,  dumj 
jwhich  time  he  erected  vast  mounU  of  etrtb,  plied 
it  with  his  engines,  and  iuveated  it  on  thenae 
next  the  aea  with  two  hundred  gaileyi.  He  had  a 
dream,  in  whksh  he  saw  Hercules  offerinf^  m 


•  The  anelenta,  in  their  comic  piecea,  «»ed  alwayi  toPj 
the  rbodomontadea  in  the  character  of  a  toidier.  Ai  F»f* 
the  army  hare  aa  little  vanity  aa  say  aet  «f  P^P"  ***' 
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tSa  huad  frotn  ihn  wall,  and  inTiflnf^  him  to  enter. 
And  maoy  of  th«  TyriaiM  dreftined,*  *«That 
A|H>llo  dedared  be  woold  ^  over  to  Alexander, 
becanee  be  wao  displvued  with  their  beharior  in 
the  town."  Hereapon,  the  Tyriane,  as  if  t^B 
{od  had  been  a  deaerter  taken  in  the  fact,  loaded 
his  etnitie  with  chains,  and  nailed  the  feet  to  the 
fK-cestul;  not  serupliuf  to  call  him  an  AlexandriU, 
Id  aaoUier  dream,  Aiezauder  thoug^ht  he  saw  a 
satyr  piaTiii|[r  before  him  at  some  distance;  and 
a'lien  he  ad^-anced  to  take  him  the  aava^  eloded 
his  fTasp.  However,  at  last,  after  much  eoaxlngr 
aod  takiu|^  many  ftirvuita  rovnd  him,  he  prevailed 
with  him  to  surrender  himself.  The  interprett^rs, 
plaoaibly  etioogh,  divided  the  Greek  term  for  sa^ 
into  two,  Sa  Tyrot,  which  signifies  Tyre  is  tkine. 
They  still  ahow  ns  a  fonntaiu,  near  which  Alex* 
aa<ier  is  said  to  liave  seen  that  vision. 

Aboot  the  middle  of  the  siege  lie  made  an  ex* 
earsioQ  againat  the  Arabians,  who  dwelt  aboot 
AatUibanus.    There  be  ran  a  great  risk  of  his  life, 
sn  account  of  his  preceptor  I^ysimachns,  who  in- 
risted  on  ttttending  bin;  being,  as  he  alleged,  nei- 
ther olcier    sor  less  valiant  than   Phaaix.    But 
when   tliey  came  to  the  hills,  and  quitted  their 
koraes,  to  march  up  on  foot,  the  rest  of  the  party 
{ot  far  before  Alexander  and  Lysimaebas.    Night 
came  on,  and,  m»  the  enemy  was  at  do  great  dis- 
tance, the  king  would  not  leave  his   preceptor, 
borne  down  wl3i  fatigue  and  the  weight  of  years. 
Therefore,  while  lie  was  encouraging  and  helping 
bim  forward,  lie  was  insensibly  separated   from 
his  troops,  and  had  a  dark  and  Very  cold  night  to 
pass  in  an  exposed  and  dismal  situation.    In  this 
perplexity,  be  observed  at  a  distance  a  number  of 
scattered  fires  which  the  enemy  had  lighted;  and, 
depending  upon  his  swiftness  and  activity,  as  well 
as  accustomed  to  extricate  the  Macedonians  out 
of  every  difficulty,  by  taking  a  share  in  the  labor 
•ad  Ganger,  lie  ran  to  the  next  fire.    After  having 
killed  two  of  the  barbarians  that  aat  watching  it, 
he  te'aed  a  liglited  brand,  and  hastened  with  it  to 
bis  party,  who  soon  kindled  a  great  fire.    The 
sight  of  this  so  intimidated  the  enemy  that  many 
sf  them  fled,  and  those  who  ventured  to  attack 
him  were  repulsed  with  considerable  los«^     By 
this  means  he  passed  the  night  in  safety,  aceord- 
inf  to  the  account  we  have  from  Chares. 

As  for  the  siege,  it  was  brought  to  a  tormina- 
tioo  in  this  manner.  Alexander  had  permitted 
kis  main  body  to  repose  themselves,  after  the  long 
and  Kvere  futigaea  they  had  undergone,  and  or- 
dered only  Sonne  small  parties  to  keep  the  Tyrians 
in  play.  la  tlie  meantime,  Aristander,  liis*  prin- 
tipai  soothsayer,  offered  sacrifices,  and  one  day, 
npon  inspecting  the  entrails  of  the  victim,  he 
boklly  averted  among  those  about  him  that  the 
eiiy  would  certainly  be  taken  that  month.  As  it 
ha|ifiened  tiien  to  be  the  last  day  of  the  month, 
kis  aaM^rtiou  was  received  with  ritiicnle  and  scorn. 
The  king  perceived  he  was  disconcerted,  and 
naklag  it  a  point  to  bring  the  prophesies  of  his 
nnQi^:le^s  to  completion,  gave  orders  that  the  day 
B^iouia  not  be  called  the  thirtieth,  but  the  twenty- 
eighth  of  the  month.  At  the  same  time,  he  called 
out  his  forces  by  sound  of  trumpet,  and  made  a 
much  more  vigorous  assault  than  he  at  first  in- 
tended.   The  attack  was  violent,  and  tliose  who 

*  nne  of  the  Tyriant  dreamed,  he  taw  Apollo  flyiof 
Avm  the  ciij.  Upon  hit  r»portmf  this  to  the  people  the^ 
voolil  have  rtooed  hitn,  snpposing  tkel^hc  did  it  to  intioii- 
^te  tliem.  He  wet  oblifed,  therefore*,  to  uke  reihf  e  in 
die  ttnple  of  Hercolet.  But  the  inai^iitrRte*,  nnon  mature 
wliberation,  resolved  to  fix  one  end  of  a  gold  ohain  to  the 
•tatoe  of  Apollo,  end  the  othor  to  the  aitar  of  Uorottloi. 
<>M^.  Bic.  lib.  svi.  1. 


were  left  behlikd  In  the  camp,  quitted  It  to  have  • 
share  in  it,  and  to  anpport  their  fellow-soldlerBi 
insomuch  that  tba  Tyrians  were  forced  to  give 
oat,  and  the  city  was  taken  tliat  very  day. 

From  thence  he  marched  into  Syria,  and  laid 
siege  to  Gasa,  the  capital  of  that  couniry.  While 
he  was  employed  there,  a  bird,  as  it  flew  by,  let 
fall  a  clod  of  earth  upon  hia  shoulder,  and  then 
going  to  perch  on  the  cross-cords  with  which  they 
turned  the  engines,  was  entangled  and  taken. 
The  event  answered  Aristander's  interpretation 
of  this  sign:  AlexaOder  was  wounded  in  the 
shoulder,  but  he  took  the  city.  He  sent  mort  of 
his  spoils  to  Olympias  and  Cleopatra,  and  others 
of  his  friends.  His  tutor,  Leonidas,  was  not  for 
gotten;  and  the  present  be  made  him  had  some- 
thing particnlar  in  it  It  consisted  of  five  bun* 
drad  talents  weight  of  frankincense,*  and  a  bun* 
dred  of  myrrh,  and  was  sent  npon  the  recollection 
of  the  hopes  he  had  conceived  when  a  boy.  It 
seems  Leonidas  one  dey  bad  observed  Alexander 
at  a  sacrifice,  throwing  incense  into  the  fire  by 
handfuls;  upon  which  lie  said,  ** Alexander,  whom 
you  have  conquered  the  country  where  sploes 
grow,  yon  may  be  thus  liberal  of  your  incense; 
bat,  in  the  meantime,  use  what  yon  have  mors 
sparingly."  He,  therefore,  wrote  thus:  *'  I  have 
sent  you  frankincense  and  myrrh  in  abundance, 
that  yon  may  be  no  longer  a  churl  to  the  gods.'* 

A  casket  being  one  day  brought  him,  which  ap- 
peared one  of  the  most  enrions  and  valuable  things 
among  the  treasures  and  the  whole  equipage  of 
Darius,  he  asked  his  friends  what  they  thought 
most  worthy  to  be  put  in  ii7  Different  things 
were  proposed,  but  he  said,  '^The  II led  most  deserv- 
ed  such  a  case."  This  particular  is  mentioned  by 
several  writer*  of  credit.  And  if  what  the  Alex* 
andrians  say  upon  the  faith  of  IltM-:  cli.ies,  be  true. 
Homer  was  no  had  auxiliary,  or  useless  oounselori 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  They  tell  us,  that  when 
Alexander  had  conqaered  Egypt,  and  determined 
to  build  there  a  great  cltv,  which  was  to  be  peo- 
pled with  Greeks,  and  called  afler  his  own  name, 
by  the  advkse  of  his  architects  he  had  marked  out 
a  piece  of  ground,  and  was  preparing  to  lay  the 
foundation;  but  a  wonderful  dream  made  him  fix 
upon  another  situation.  He  thought  a  person 
with  gray  hair,  and  a  very  venerable  aspect,  ap» 
preached  him,  and  repeated  the  following  lines: 

High  o'er  a  gulff  lea  the  Parthian  Ule 
Pronto  th«  deep  row  of  disembo^olnf  Nile. 

Alexander,  upon  this,  immediately  left  his  bed, 
and  went  to  Pharos,  which  at  that  time  was  an 
isispd  lying  a  little  above  the  Canobic  moutli  of 
th^^ile,  Init  now  is  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
causeway.  He  no  sooner  east  his  eyes  upon  the 
place,  than  he  perceived  the  commodiousness  oC 
the  situation.  It  is  a  tongne  of  land,  not  unlike 
an  itthmut,  whose  breadth  is  proportionable  to  its 
length.  On  one  side  it  has  a  great  lake,  and  on 
the  other  the  sea,  which  there  forms  a  canncioos 
harbor.  This  led  him  to  declare,  that  *'  Homer, 
among  his  other  admirable  qualifications,  was  aa 
excellent  architect,"  and  he  ordered  a  city  to  be 
planned  suitable  to  the  ground,  and  its  appendant 
conveniences.  For  want  of  chalk,  they  made  osa 
of  flour,  which  answered  well  enongh  npon  a 
black  soil,  and  they  drew  a  line  with  it  about  the 
semicircular  bay.     The  arms  of  this  semicircle 


*  The  eommoB  Attio  taleat  in  Troy  weifht  was  56U.  Use 
17  IT.  Thii  tnlent  contitted  of  50  mimmf  bvt  then  wni  na* 
other  Attic  ulent,  by  aome  «aid  to  eoaaltt  of  80,  by  othertef 
]00  VMM.  The  mime  waa  11m.  7  imt,  IBgr,  The  taleat  of 
Alexandria  waa  104ift.  IMeC  iigr. 
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w«n  UmiinstBd  by  itrmight  HnM,  m  that  llw 
whole  Wttt  in  the  form  of  a  Maoodonian  eioak. 

While  the  king  was  eujoyitig  the  deitign,  on  a 
■addeii  an  lufiuite  number  of  large  blrda  of  vari- 
ous kiniis,  roee,  like  a  black  cloud,  out  of  the  river 
aud  the  lake,  and  lighting  upon  the  place,  ate  up 
all  the  flour  that  wan  uaed  In  marking  out  the 
lilies.  Alexander  was  disturbed  at  the  omen;  but 
tlie  diviners  eucouruged  him  to  proceed,  by  assur- 
ing him  it  was  a  sign  that  the  city  he  was  going 
to  bulla  would  be  blest  with  such  plenty  as  to  fur- 
nhih  a  supply  to  those  that  aflbuld  repair  to  It  from 
tljer  ualioMs. 

The  execution  of  the  plan  he  left  to  his  archi- 
tects, and  went  to  visit  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Am- 
mon.  It  was  a  long  and  laborious  journey;*  and 
beside  the  fatigue,  there  were  two  great  dangers 
attending  It  The  one  was,  that  their  water  might 
fail,  la  a  desert  of  many  days'  journey,  which  af- 
forded no  supply;  and  the  other,  that  they  might 
be  surprised  by  a  violent  south  wind  amidst  the 
wastes  of  sand,  as  it  happened  long  before  to  tho 
army  of  Caiubyses.  The  wind  raised  the  sand, 
and  rolled  It  in  such  waves,  that  it  devoured  full 
fifty  thousand  men.  These  difficulties  were  con- 
sidered aud  represented  to  Alexander;  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  divert  him  from  any  of  his  purposes. 
Fortune  had  supported  him  in  such  a  manner, 
that  his  resolutions  were  become  Invincibly 
strong;  and  his  courage  inspired  him  with  such 
spirit  of  adventure,  tliat  he  thought  it  not  enough 
to  be  victorious  in  the  field,  but  he  must  conquer 
both  time  aud  place.  '^ 

The  divine  assistance  which  Alexander  experi- 
enced in  his  march,  met  witli  more  credit  than  the 
oracles  delivered  at  the  end  of  It;  though  those 
ordinary  assistances,  In  some  measure,  confirmed 
the  oracles.  In  the  first  place,  Jupiter  sent  such 
a  copious  and  constant  rain,  as  not  only  delivered 
them  from  all  fear  of  sofTering  by  thirst,  but,  by 
moistening  the  sand,  and  making  It  firm  to  the 
foot,  made  the  air  clear,  and  fit  for  respiration.  In 
the  next  place,  when  they  found  the  marks  which 
were  to  serve  for  guides  to  travelers  removed  or 
defaced,  and  in  consequence  wandered  up  and 
down  without  any  certain  route,  a  flock  of  crows 
made  their  appearance,  and  directed  them  in  tlte 
way.  When  Uiey  marched  briskly  on,  the  crows 
flew  with  equal  alacrity;  when  they  lagred  behind, 
or  halted,  Uie  crows  also  stopped.  What  is  still 
stranger,  CuUiHihenes  avers,  that  at  night,  when 
they  happened  to  be  gone  wrong,  these  birds  call- 
ed them  by  their  crcwking,  and  put  them  right 
agnin. 

When  he  had  passed  the  desert,  and  waMar- 
rived  at  the  place,  the  minister  of  Ammou^^- 
eelved  tiim  with  salutations  from  the  god,  as  from 
a  father.  And  wiien  he  inquired  "  Whether  any 
of  the  assassins  of  his  father  had  escaped  him?'* 
tlie  priest  desired  he  would  not  express  him- 
self in  tliat  manner,  "for  his  father  was  not  a 
mortal.'*  Then  he  asked,  "  Whether  ail  the  mur- 
derers of  Philip  were  punished;  and  whether  it 
was  given  the  proponent  to  be  the  conqueror  of 
the  world?*'     Jupiter  answered,  **  Thut  he  grant- 


*  As  to  his  molivet  in  this  joaroey,  historian!  diinfree. 
Arrian  (t.  iii.  c. :).)  t«IU  us,  he  look  it  in  imitation  of  For. 
Mils  and  llercalos,  the  Termer  of  which  had  consulted  that 
oracle,  when  ho  was  dis|>atched  against  the  Uorj^ons; 
and  the  tatter  twice,  vis.,  when  he  went  into  Libyn  against 
Aniiciis,  ami  when  he  marched  into  Egypt  against  Bu»iris. 
Mow,  as  Perseus  and  Hercules  gave  themserves  out  to  be 
the  sons  of  the  Urecian  Jnpiter,  so  Alexander  had  a  mind 
to  take  Jupiter  Ammon  for  his  father.  Maximns  Tvrius 
<Arr«.  xzv.)  informs  us,  that  he  went  to  discover  the  fouo> 
tains  of  the  Nile;  and  Justin.  (I.  xi.  a.  11.)  savs  the  inten- 
lioa  of  this  visit  was  to  clear  up  his  mother's  charaoler,  and 
to  gel  himsalf  tiie  repntaUoa  ora  divioo  ohgia. 


ed  him  that  high  dtaUncfiovs  aad  ttiat  flw  death 
of  Philip  was  sofficieotly  avenged.*'  Upon  this, 
Alexander  made  his  acknowIedgmenU  to  the  god 
by  rich  ofllerlogs,  and  loaded  the  priests  with  pre- 
sents of  great  value.  This  is  the  aoeoant  roost 
historians  give  as  of  the  afikir  of  the  oracle;  hot 
Alexander  himself,  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  his 
mother  on  that  ocoasloo,  only  says,  *'  He  received 
certain  private  answers  from  the  oracio,  which  \m 
would  communicate  to  her,  and  to  her  only,  at 
his  retam.'* 

Some  say,  Amman's  prophet  being  desiroos  ts 
address  him  In  an  obliffiog  manner  in  Greek,  ia- 
tended  to  say,  O  FoMwn^  which  signifies,  Mf 
Son;  bat  in  his  barbarous  proounciation,  msde 
tlie  word  end  with  an  «,  inslettd  of  an  n,  and  so 
said,  Opat  dkf^  which  signifies,  O  Son^JnpUr. 
Alexander  (they  add)  was  delighted  with  the  mii- 
take  in  the  pronunciation,  and  from  tliat  mistake 
was  propagated  a  report,  that  Jupiter  himself  had 
called  him  his  son. 

He  went  to  hear  Psammo,  an  Egyptian  philoso- 
pher, and  the  saying  of  his  that  plesised  him  moit 
was,  «  That  all  men  are  governed  by  God,  (or  in 
everything  that  which  rules  or  governs  is  diWoe.** 
But  Alexander's  own  maxim  was  more  agreeable 
to  sound  philosophy:  he  said,  *'6od  ia  the  eon- 
mon  father  of  men,  but  more  particnJaHy  of  the 
good  and  the  virtaous.*' 

When  among  tlie  barbarians,  indeed,  be  affected 
a  lofty  port,  such  as  might  snit  a  man  perfeetiy 
convinced  of  his  divine  original;  but  it  was  in  a 
small  degree,  and  with  great  oaution,  that  be  ss- 
samed  anything  of  divinity  among  the  Greeks. 
We  must  except,  however,  what  he  wrote  to  the 
Athenians  concerning  Samoa.  '*It  was  aot  I 
who  gave  you  that  free  and  famous  city,  bot  your 
then  Lord,  who  was  called  my  father,"  meaning 
Philip.* 

Yet  long  after  this,  when  he  was  wounded  iritk 
an  arrow,  and  experienced  great  torture  from  it, 
he  said,  "  My  friends,  this  is  blood,  and  not  Um 
ichor 

<Whieb  blast  itemortala  shod.*" 

One  day  it  happened  to  thunder  in  sneh  s 
dreadful  manner,  that  it  astonished  all  (hat  faeud 
it;  upon  which  Anaxarchus  tlie  sophist,  bein^^in 
company  with  him,  said,  <*  Son  of  Jupiter,  coatd 
you  do  so  7**  Alexander  answered,  with  s  ttni^ei 
<•  I  do  not  choose  to  be  so  terrible  to  my  fri^odi 
as  you  would  have  me,  who  despise  my  entertain- 
ments,  because  you  see  fish  served  up,  and  not  liie 
heads  of  Pereiau  grendees.'*  It  seems  the  kiae 
had  made  Hephsstion  a  present  of  some  smtfl 
fifth,  and  Anaxarchus  observing  it,  ssid,  "^f^J 
did  he  not  rather  send  you  the  heads  of  prinoesrt 
intimating  how  truly  despicable  those  glittering 
tilings  are  which  conquerors  pursue  with  soioueli 
danger  and  fatigue;  since,  after  all,  their  enjoy* 
meuts  are  little  or  nothing  superior  to  thon  of 
other  men.  It  appean,  then,  from  what  has  beeii 
said,  that  Alexander  neither  believed,  nor  wai 


*  He  knew  the  Athenians  were  soak  into  sack  ■esnDtfl 
that  they  wonld  readily  admit  bis  preunsioas  to  dinsitj. 
Bo  afterward  they  deined  Demetrius. 

t  Diogenes  impntes  this  saying  of  Anaxarebai  w  w 
aversion  he  had  for  Nicocreon,  tyrant  of  Sslsmii-  Accor* 
din«  10  him,  Alexander  having  one  day  invited  Aosxsics"tt 
to  dinner,  asked  him  how  he  liked  hii  enterUitaiasst!  " 
is  excellent,"  replied  the  gnest,  'Mt  wanu  boi  4W«  aiOi, 
and  that  a  delicious  one,  the  head  oF  a  tyrsnU"  Not.  tM 
heads  of  the  Satrapa,  or  governors  of  proViaeeii  a»  «'  ••  "" 
Pluiaixdi.  If  the  Philosopher  really  meant  the  head  ot  »^ 
eocreon,  he  paid  dear  for  his  saying  afterward,'  '"«";"•''■: 
death  of  Alexander,  he  was  forced  by  coatrsij  "^**^* '^ 
the  coast  of  Cypras,  whare  the  tyraat  seised  iiiDi  »<>  ^ 
him  to  deaib. 
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Uw  Bottouofhtodhrinlty.lnit  that  he 
only  tnmiib  ujo  of  Uu  a  meana  to  bring  othort  Into 
fabfectioii. 

At  his  retnra  from  Egypt  to  Phooicia,  he  hou- 
vnd  the  goda  with  aacrifices  and  solemn  procee- 
BOBs;  oa  which  occasion  the  people  were  enter- 
tuned    wlUt  music  and   dancing,   and   tragedies 
were  preseDted  in  the  greatest  perfection,  not  only 
ia  respect  of  the  magnificence  of  tlie  scenery,  but 
the  spirit  of   emulation  in  those  who  exhibited 
tUem.      lu  Athens  persons  are  chosen  by  lot  out 
of  the  tribes  to  conduct  thoae  exbibilions;  but  in 
this  caiM  the  princes  of  Cyprus  vied  with  eadi 
other  witii  iocrediblA  ardor;   particulorly  Nic<^ 
er««u,  fclug  of  Salainisi,  and  Paiticrates,  king  of 
Soli.     They  chose  the  most  celebrated  actors  that 
ooaid  be  fooud;  Pasicnttes  risked  the  victory  npon 
AthejBodonia,   and    Nicocreon    upon   Thesaalus. 
Alexander  interested  himself  particnlariy  in  be- 
half of  the  tatter;  but  did  not  discover  his  attach- 
nent,  until  Athenodonis  was  declared  victor  by 
ait  the  saffrages.  .  Then,  aa  he  left  the  theater,  he 
»id»  **  I  commend  tlie  judges  for  what  they  tuive 
done;  but  I  would  have  given  half  my  kingdom 
lather  than  have  seen  Thessalns  conquered.*' 

However,  when  Antbenodoras  was  fined  by  the 
Atheniaas  for  not  making  his  appearance  on  their 
stage  at  the  feasts  of  Bacchus,  aud  entreatei  Al- 
exander to  write  to  tliem  in  his  favor;  though  he 
rnfosed  to  comply  with  that  request,  he  paid  his 
fine  for  him.  Another  actor,  named  Lycon,  a 
native  of  Scarpliia,  performing  with  great  applause 
be(bi«  Alexander,  dexterously  inserted  in  one  of 
the  speeches  of  the  comedy,  a  verse  in  which  he 
asked  him  for  ten  talents.  Alexander  laughed 
and  gave  him  them. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  he  received  a  letter 
from  Darius,  in  which  the  prince  proposed,  on 
condition  of  a  pacification  aud  future  friendship, 
to  pay  him  ten  thonsand  talents  in  ransom  of  the 
prisoners,  to  cede  to  him  all  the  countries  on  this 
side  the  Euphrates,  and  to  give  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage.  Upon  his  communicating  these  pro- 
posals  to  his  friends,  Parmenio  said,  **  If  I  were 
Alexander,  I  would  accept  them."  **  So  would 
I,"  said  Alexander,*  •<  if  I  were  Parmenio."  The 
answer  he  gave  Darius  was,  "  That  if  he  would 
oome  to  him,  he  should  find  the  best  of  treatment; 
if  not,  he  must  go  and  seek  him." 

In  consequence  of  this  declaration  he  began  hie 
march;  but  he  repented  that  he  had  set  out  so 
soon,  when  he  received  information  that  the  wife 
of  Darius  was  dead.  That  princess  died  in  child- 
bed ;  and  the  concern  of  Alexander  was  great, 
becanse  he  lost  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
clemency.  All  he  could  do  was  to  return  aud 
bury  her  with  the  utmost  magnificence.  One  of 
the  eunuchs  of  the  bed-chamber,  named  Tireus, 
who  was  taken  prisoner  along  witix  the  princesses, 
at  this  time  made  his  escape  out  of  the  camp, 
and  rode  off  to  Darius,  with  news  of  the  queen*s 
death. 

Darias  smote  upon  his  head,  and  shed  a  torrent 
of  tears.  After  wliich  he  cried  out,  "Ah!  cruel 
destiny  of  the  Persians!  Was  the  wife  and  sister 
ef  the  king,  not  only  to  be  taken  captive,  but  after 
her  death  to  be  deprived  of  the  obsequies  due  to  her 
high  rank! "  The  eunuch  answered,  "As  to  her 
obsequies,  0  king,  and  all  the  honors  the  queen 
had  a  right  to  claim,  there  is  no  reason  to  blame 
the  evil  genius  of  the  Persians.  For  neither  my 
mistrMs,  Statira,  during  lier  life,  or  your  royal 
mother,  or  children,  missed  any  of  the  advantages 


of  their  former  fortuno,  aateept  the  beholding  tb« 
light  of  your  countenance,  which  the  great  Oro* 
masdes*  will  again  cause  to  shine  with  as  much 
luster  as  before.  So  far  from  being  deprived  of 
any  of  the  solemnities  of  a  funeral,  the  queen  was 
honored  with  the  tears  of  her  very  enemios.  For 
Alexander  is  as  mild  in  the  use  of  his  viclories, 
as  he  is  terrible  in  battle." 

On  hearing  this,  Darius  was  greatly  moved,  and 
strange  suspicions  took  possession  of  hi»  soul. 
He  took  the  eunuch  into  the  most  private  apart- 
ment of  his  pavilion,  and  said,  "  If  thou  doi*t  not 
revolt  to  the  Macedonians,  as  the  fortune  of  Persia 
has  done,  but  still  ackuowledgest  in  me  thy  lord; 
tell  me,  as  thou  honorest  the  light  of  Milhra,  and 
the  right  hand  of  the  king,  is  not  the  death  of 
Statira  the  least  of  her  misfortunes  I  have  to  la- 
ment? Did  not  she  snfier  more  dreadful  things 
while  she  lived?  And,  amidst  all  our  calamities, 
would  not  our  disgrace  have  been  less,  had  we 
met  with  a  more  rigorous  aud  savage  enemy  1 
For  what  engagement  in  the  compass  of  virtue 
coi»ld  bring  a  young  man  to  do  such  honor  to  the 
wife  of  his  enemy?" 

While  the  king  was  yet  speaking,  Tireoa 
humbled  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  entreated  him 
not  to  make  use  of  expressions  so  unworthy  of 
himself,  so  injurious  to  Alexander,  and  so  dishon- 
orable to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  wife  and 
sister;  nor  to  deprive  himsalf  of  the  greatest  of 
consolations  in  his  misfortune,  the  reflecting  that 
he  was  not  defeated  but  by  a  person  superior  to 
human  nature.  He  assured  him,  that  Alexander 
was  more  to  be  admired  for  the  decency  of  his 
behavior  to  tlie  Persian  women,  than  for  the  valor 
he  exerted  against  tlie  men.  At  the  same  time, 
he  confirmed  all  that  he  had  aaid  with  the  most 
awful  oaths,  aud  expatiated  still  more  on  the  regu- 
larity of  Alexander's  conduct,  aud  on  his  dignity 
of  mind. 

Then  Darius  returned  to  his  friends;  and  lifting 
up  his  hands  to  heaven,  he  said,  **  Ye  gods,  who 
are  the  guardians  of  our  birth,  and  the  protectora 
of  kingdoms,  grant  tliat  I  may  re-establish  the 
fortunes  of  Persia,  and  leave  them  in  the  glory  I 
found  them;  that  victory  may  put  it  in  my  power 
to  return  Alexander  tiie  favors,  which  my  dearest 
pledges  experienced  from  him  in  my  fal"^  but  if 
the  time  determined  by  fate  and  the  divine  wrath, 
or  brought  by  the  vicissitude  of  things,  is  now 
come,  and  the  glory  of  the  Persians  must  fall, 
may  none  but  Alexander  sit  on  the  throne  of 
Cyrus! "  In  this  manner  were  things  conductody 
and  such  were  the  speeches  uttered  on  this  occa« 
sioiu  according  to  the  tenor  of  history. 

Alexander  having  subdued  all  on  this  side  the 
Euniirates,  began  his  march  against  Darius,  who 
had  taken  the  field  with  a  milliou  of  men.  During 
this  march,  one  of  his  friends  mentioned  to  him, 
OS  a  matter  that  might  divert  him,  that  the  ser- 
vants of  llie  army  had  divided  themselves  into  two 
iiands,  and  that  each  had  chosen  a  chief,  one  of 
which  they  called  Alexander,  and  the  other  Darius. 
They  began  to  skirmish  with  clods,  and  afterward, 
fought  with  their  fists;  and,  at  lust  heated  with  a 
desire  of  victory,  many  of  them  came  to  stones 
and  sticks,  insomuch  that  they  could  hardly  be 
parted.  The  king,  npon  this  report  ordered  the 
two  chiefs  to  fight  in  single  combat,  and  armed 
Alexander  with  his  own  hands,  while  Philolas  did 
the  same  for  Darius.    The  whole  array  stood  and 


*  Looiinns  talcM  noties  of  thtt  m  an  iaitaaes,  that  It  ii 
iMmi  for  m«n  of  geaiat,  srea  ia  tbalr  ooniaoa  disooone, 
tsbt ftU  logisthinf  giaat  aad  saliliBM. 


Ormmudt*  was  worshiped  by  the  Persiaas  at  tiia 
Antlior  of  all  Good,  aad  Jirimamim*  daeaied  th»  Anthor  of 
Evil;  agraoably  to  thopriaoiploa  from  which  tliov  waro  b»> 
liovod  to  spriBf ,  Usbt  aail  DaAaoM.  Tha  Pamaa  Wiitsis 
aaUthaai  Jr«r^sa aad wMnaMm. 
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looked  OB,  eomlderliif  the  oveiit  of  this  oombat, 
at  a  prei^iife  of  tKo  iaaae  of  tho  war.  The  two 
ohampioua  foufht  with  ^reat  fnry;  but  ho  who 
bore  tlio  name  of  Aloxaudor,  provod  vietorioufl. 
He  was  rewarded  witli  a  pivaeBt  of  twelve  villagea, 
and  flowed  to  vrear  a  Persian  robe,  aa  Eratoatlio- 
■ee  tella  Uie  story. 

The  great  battle  with  Darios  waa  not  foa^t  at 
Arbcia,*  aa  moat  historiana  wlli  hare  it,  but  at 
Gauf(umelu,  which,  in  the  Persian  toogae,  is  aald 
to  siguify  the  kaum  of  Me  eamel;f  ao  called,  be- 
cause oue  of  the  ancient  kings  liaving  eaeaped  his 
oDemiaa  by  the  swiltnesa  of  bia  camel,  placed  her 
there,  and  appointed  the  ravenao  of  certain  vil- 
lages for  her  maintenance. 

iu  the  month  of  SepUmier  there  happened  aa 
eelipae  of  the  moon,t  about  Uio  beginning  of  tlie 
featival  of  the  great  myateriea  at  Athena.  The 
oteventh  night  after  that  ecllBoe,  the  two  armlea 
beln^  in  view  of  each  other,  Dariua  kept  hia  men 
«nder  arma,  and  took  a  general  review  of  hia 
troopa  by  torch-light  Meantime  Alexander  oof- 
fered  hia  Maoedonlana  to  repooe  theuaeives,  and 
with  his  aoothaayer  Arlatander,  performed  aome 
private  cersmoniea  before  hia  tent,  and  offered 
aaerifices  to  Fkak.^  The  oldest  of  hia  friends, 
and  Parmeuio  in  particular,  when  they  beheld  the 
plain  between  Niphalea  and  the  Gordnan  Moan- 
taiua,  all  illnmined  with  tho  torchea  of  the  barba- 
rians, and  heard  tho  tamnltuary  and  appalling 
Boiae  from  their  camp,  like  the  l>ellowinga  of  an 
Immenae  sea,  were  aatoniahed  at  their  numbora, 
and  observed  among  themselves  how  arduoua  an 
onterpriae  it  would  be  to  meet  auch  a  torrent  of 
war  iu  open  day.  They  waited  npou  the  king, 
therefore,  when  he  liad  finished  the  aacritice,  and 
advised  him  to  attack  the  enemy  in  the  night, 
when  darknesa  would  hide  what  waa  most  dread- 
ful in  tiie  combat.  Upon  which  he  gave  them 
that  celebrated  answer,  /  loiU  not  ateal  a  victory. 

It  is  true,  thia  answer  has  been  thought  by 
•ome,  to  savor  of  the  vanity  of  a  young  man, 
who  derided  the  most  obvious  danger;  yet  others 
have  thoQght  it  not  only  w«ll  calculated  to  en- 
CBurage  his  troopa  at  the  time,  but  politic  enough 
In  reapect  to  tho  future;  because,  if  Darius  had 
happened  to  be  beaten,  it  left  him  no  handle  to 
proceed  to  another  trial,  under  pretense  tliat  night 
and  cterknesa  had  been  hia  adversariea,  aa  he  had 
before  laid  the  blame  upon  the  mountains,  the 
narrow  peases,  aud  the  sea.  For,  in  such  a  vast 
ompinf,  it  could  never  be  the  want  of  arms  or 
men  that  wpuld  bring  Darius  to  give  up  tlie  die- 
pote;  but  tlie  rnlu  of  hia  hopes  and  aplrita,  iu 
consequence  of  the  loss  of  a  battle,  where  he  had 
tlie  advantage  of  numbers  aud  of  daylight. 

When  his  friends  wera  gone,  Alexander  retired 
lo  rest  in  his  tent,  aud  he  Is  suid  to  liave  slept 
that  night  much  aonnder  than  usual ;  insomuch, 
that  when  his  officers  came  to  attend  him  the  next 
day,  they  could  not  bat  express  their  surprise  at 
it,  wliile  Uiey  w^re  obliged  themselves  to  give  out 
orders  to  the  troopa  to  take  their  moroing  refresh- 


*  B«t  at  Giuif  ftmela  was  onty  a  Tillan,  and  Arb«Ia,  a 
•ont MerabI*  toMrv,  stood  aaar  it,  the  Macedoaiant  chota 
to  tlifUnguUh  the  battia  by  tha  name  of  the  lauer. 

t  t>aria>,  the  ton  of  llyetaapee,  oroseed  tb«  deeart$  of 
BcTthia  npoa  ibat  eamel. 

X  AfetroaooMrt  aMwa  ut,  thie  ellipse  of  the  moon  hap- 
pened the  twentieth  of  September,  according  to  the  Jnlian 
ealandar;  and,  tberafore,  tbe  battle  of  Arbcla  waa  foogkt 
tlie  ib«t  of  October. 

i  Fl$ar  was  not  wiihovt  her  altan;  Theteai  t aerifieed  to 
bor,  ae  we  bare  Men  in  hit  life;  and  Pluiaroh  talla  «•,  in 
Um  life  of  Agii  and  Gloomeneii,  that  tbe  Laoodamoniana 
bnitt  aloaipla  to  Fear,  whom  they  honored,  not  at  a  par. 
aioioat  deiaoa,  bat  aa  tho  boyd  of  all  food  foveraiBoat. 


meat    Alter  thia,  aa  ikm  oeCMlMi  waa  ■'gev^ 
Parmeuio  entered  hia  apariment,  and  aiaading  by 


the  bed,  called  him  two  or  three  timea  by  i 
When  ho  awaked,  that  officer  naked  him,  **  Why 
ho  aiept  like  a  man  that  had  already  conquered, 
and  not  rather  like  one  who  iiad  the  greatest  battle 
tho  world  ever  lieard  of  to  light?"  Alexaoosr 
amiled  at  the  qneatian,  and  aaid,  ^  In  what  light 
can  you  look  upon  us  but  aa  conqneroia,  wheu  ae 
have  not  now  to  tnversa  deeolate  couDtriei  in 
pursuit  of  Darina,  and  bo  no  longer  deeliues  Uw 
combat?"  It  waa  not,  however,  only  before  tha 
battle,  but  in  the  face  of  daDg<er,  that  Alenoder 
showed  hia  intrepidity  aud  excalient  judfment 
For  tho  battle  waa  aome  timo  doabt/uL  The  left 
wing,  commanded  by  pHrmemo,  waa  alnunt 
broken  by  the  Impetuoaity  with  which  the  Bae- 
triaa  cavalry  chai^ged;  and  Max«ua  had,  noie- 
over,  detached  a  party  of  hone,  with  ordezs  to 
wlieel  round  and  attadi  the  corpa  that  eras  left  to 
guard  the  Macedonian  baggage.  PanneBio, 
greatly  diatnrbed  at  thaae  ciicumatanoes,  seat 
measengeia  to  acquaint  Alexander,  tl|at  his  camp 
and  baggage  would  be  taken  if  he  did  not  inuae- 
d lately  diapatch  a  strong  reiaforeement  from  lbs 
front  to  the  rear:  the  moment  tliat  aceonat  ms 
brought  him,  he  waa  giving  hia  right  wing,  whkk 
lie  commanded  In  peraon,  tho  algual  to  chargei 
He  stopped,  however,  to  tell  the  meaaenger,  *■  Par- 
meuio moat  liave  lost  hia  aenaea,  and  in  Uu  imr- 
der  muat  have  forsot,  that  tho  conquerors  an 
alwaya  maaters  of  all  that  belonged  to  the  eoeuiy; 
and  (he  conquered  need  not  give  themaelves  aay 
concern  about  their  treasarea  or  priaouera,  nor 
have  anything  to  think  of,  but  how  to  aeil  their 
Uvea  dear,  and  die  iu  the  bed  of  honor." 

As  soon  aa  he  had  returned  Farmenio  Ihto  aa- 
swer,  he  put  on  hia  helmet,  for  in  ottier  poiuh  he 
came  ready  armed  out  of  hia  tent.    He  hid  • 
short  coat  of  the  Sicilian  faahion,  girt  cJobp  aboot 
him,  and  over  that  a  breaat-plate  of  lineu  etroe^iy 
quilted,  which  was  found  among  the  spoil*,  >t  the 
battle  of  Isaus.    His  helmet,  the  workmaoship  ef 
Theophilus,  waa  of  iron,  but  so  well  poliitbed,  that 
it  shone  like  the  brighteat  allver.    To  tb'a  wa 
fitted  a  gorget  of  tlie  same  metal  aet  with  precioiu 
stones.    His  aword,  the  weapon  he  genenlly  aaad 
in  battle,  waa  a  present  from  tha  king  of  tbe  Ci* 
Ueaus,  and  could  not  be  excelled  for  llghtneei  or 
for  temper.     But  the  belt,  which  he  wore  in  all 
engagementa,  waa  more  auperb   than  the  net  ef 
hia  armor.     It  waa  given  him  by  tho  Rhodianflif 
a  mark  of  their  respect,  and  old  Helicoa  had  ex- 
erted all  his  art  iu  it    In  drawing  up  bis  anny 
and  giving  orders,  aa  well  aa  exarcisiAg  Mud  le* 
viewing  it,  he  spared  Buoephalua  on  eceoHot  of 
his  age,  and  rode  anotlier  horse;  hot  be  coneUuUy 
charged  upon  him;  aud  he  liad  no  ao<»ier moauietf 
him  than  the  signal  waa  always  given. 

The  speech  he  made  to  the  Theasaliaos  and  the 
other  Greeks,  was  of  aome  length  on  th'u  ooca- 
sion.  When  he  found  that  they,  in  their  tore, 
atrove  to  add  to  hie  confidence,  and  called  oat  to 
him  to  lead  them  against  the  barbarians,  be  eb/f^ 
hia  javelin  to  his  left  hand:  and  stretdiing  Ms 
right  hand  toward  heaven,  according  to  Cidli»- 
theues,  he  entreated  tlie  goda  •*  to  defend  and  iari- 

y orate  the  Greeka,  if  he  waa  really  the  eon  ef 
upiter."  , 

Aristander  the  aoothaayer,  who  rode  by  hi*  «"• 
in  a  white  robe,  and  with  a  crown  of  pAA  open 
his  head,  then  pointed  out  an  eagle  flying  oW 
him,  and  directing  hia  course  against  the  esein/ 
The  sirht  of  this  so  animated  the  troope,  thet  tltei 
mutuafexhortation  to  bravery,  the  cavalry  chsfgw 
at  fttU  apeed,  and  the  fAaioiix  rushed  ofl  like  ft  U>^ 
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irat*  Befora  the  finC  rmiks  wen  w«lt  engafed, 
Uk  barbariana  cava  way,  and  Alexander  pnand 
hard  upon  the  fo^tivea,  in  order  to  peuetrale  Into 
the  miJ«t  of  th«  bost,  where  Darin*  acted  in  per- 
son. For  he  beheld  htm  at  a  dieunce,  over  the 
fereixoet  ranks,  amidst  hie  royal  M}nAdroii.  Beii»de 
that  he  was  niouuted  upon  a  lofty  chariot,  Dariaa 
«ae  etssily  distiiig-uiahed  by  his  slie  itnd  beauty. 
A  anmeroua  body  of  select  cavalry  stood  in  close 
crdeT  about  the  chariot,  and  seemed  well  prepared 
to  receive  tlie  enemy.  Bat  Alexander**  approach 
appeared  so  terrible,  as  he  drove  the  fug^i lives  npou 
tboae  who  still  maintaiiied  their  ground,  that  they 
were  seised  with  conateruatlon,  and  the  greatest 
pan  of  them  dispersed.  A  few  of  the  best  and 
brafest  of  them,  indeed,  met  their  death  before  the 
king's  chariot^  and  falling  in  heaps  one  upon  an- 
other,  strove  to  stop  the  purauit;  for  in  tne  very 
pangs  of  deuth  they  clung  to  tha  Macedonians, 
and  caufht  hold  of  their  hones'  legs  as  they  lay 
«pon  the  ffroand. 

Darius  had  now  the  moot  dnadfal  dangen  be- 
foie  h»  eyes.  His  own  fonee,  that  wen  placed 
U  the  front  to  defend  him,  wen  driven  back  upon 
him;  the  wheels  of  his  chariot  wan,  moreover, 
entangled  amon|F  tlie  dead  bodies,  so  that  it  wfls 
ahnowt  impoeeibfe  to  turn  it;  and  tlie  hon 
plongfogamong  heaps  of  the  slain,  bounded  up  and 
down,  and  no  longer  obeyed  the  hands  of  the 
charioteer.  In  thlaextnmlty  he  quitted  the  char- 
iot end  his  armn  and  fled,  as  thev  tell  us,  upon  a 
nnra  which  had  newly  foaled.  But,  in  all  proba- 
Ulky,  he  bad  not  escaped  so,  if  Parmenio  had  not 
again  sent  aome  horsemen  to  desin  Alexander  to 
come  to  his  aesiaiance,  because  gnat  part  of  the 
tneny's  foreea  still  stood  their  ground,  and  kept  a 
good  countenance.  Upon  the  whole  Parmenio  is 
aceosed  of  want  of  spirit  and  activity  in  that  bat- 

*  Plnaich,  ma  a  writar  of  livst,  not  oTIitsteriM,  dOM  not 
pNtmil  to  give  fto  axaot  dateriptioo  of  batiies.  Bat  •• 
BiBT oroorraadera,  we  belicre,  will  be  cled  to  fee  some 
«f  the  more  remarkable  in  detail,  we  shalfgivc  Arrian'i  ac- 
cent of  thh. 

Alazander't  rifbt  wing  chaiged  firat  npoa  tlie  fiteytbian 
lane,  wlie,  as  thej  were  well  armed  and  very  robnst,  be- 
bsTcd  at  the  beginning  verj  well,  and  made  a  vigoroos 
Rsistaaee.  Tliat  this  might  answer  more  eflbctvellj,  the 
cMriou  placed  in  the  Mk  wing  bore  dowa  at  the  same  time 
■poa  the  Maoedeaiaae.  Their  appearance  wae  eerjr  leirible 
tad  thteaieaed  entire  destruction:  bnt  Alezander*s  li^ht 
meed  troops,  by  their  darts,  arrowi,  and  stones,  killed 
■aovof  the  driTers:  and  more  of  the  hones,  so  that  few 
mefied  the  Maeedoaian  line;  whidi  opeaing,  aa  Alexan. 


were  then 
The  horse 


*m  had  dneolied,  tkey  only  passed  tbnmgh,  _ 
•iUicr  taken,  or  disabled  by  his  bod ies  ofreserve. 
coBtinoed  still  engaged;  and  before  annhing  decisive  hap- 
pened there,  the  Persian  foot,  near  the  left  wine,  hegnn  to 
Mve,  iabopas  of  failing  npoa  the  flank  of  the  Macedoaiaa 
ri|fcl  viag,  or  of  penetratii^i  so  fbr  aa  to  divide  it  fiom  iu 
MBier.  Alexaaaer,  perceiving  this,  sent  Aratas  with  a 
toqM  to  ehaige  them,  and  prevent  their  intended  maaeover, 
la  the  meantime,  proeecnting  his  first  design,  he  broke  theii 
cfvahv  in  the  left  wia^,  and  entirely  rooted  it.    He  thea 


,  proeecnting  his  first  design,  he  broke  their 
avainr  in  the  left  wiag,  and  entirely  rooted  it.  He  thea 
r  lIF*'  ^*  ^""iAa  foot  in  flank,  and  they  made  bnt  a 


fcebte  reiisunce.    Darins,  perceiving  this,  gave  op  all  for 
io^aad  lied.    Yide  jSrHtm,  I.  iii.  c.  13,  leq.  nbi  plnra. 

I>Mdonis  aaerfbes  the  snceesa,  which  for  a  time  attended 
&e  Persian  Ueops,  entirely  to  the  eondnet  aad  valor  of  Da- 
aaa.  It  vnCMtaaauly  happened,  that  Alezaader,  attack  ing 
Ml  laarda,  threw  a  dart  at  Darins,  which,  though  it  missed 


fla;  whether  It  was  that  age  had  damped  his  eovr» 
age;  or  whether,  aa  Callisthanea  tells  us, he  looked 
npoB  Alexander's  power,  and  the  pompous  beha- 
vior he  assumed,  with  an  Invidious  eye,  and  con- 
sidered Itaa  an  inaopportable  burden.*  Alexan- 
der, though  vexed  at  being  ao  stopped  lu  hi:*  can*er, 
did  not  acquaint  the  troopa  about  him  with  the 
purport  of  the  mesoege;  but  under  pnrteuae  of 
Doing  weary  of  sach  a  earnaffo,  and  of  its  growing 
dark,  aounded  a  retreat  However,  as  ho  was 
riding  op  to  that  part  of  his  army  which  had  been 
represented  in  danger,  he  was  informed  that  tlie 
enemy  were  totally  defeated  and  put  to  flight. 

The  battle  having  such  an  issue,  the  Persian 
empire  appeared  to  be  entimly  destroyed,  and 
Alexander  was  acknowledged  king  of  all  Asia. 
The  firrt  thing  he  did,  was  to  make  his  acknow- 
ledgments to  the  gods,  by  magnificent  sacri- 
fices; and  them  to  hla  friends,  by  rich  gifts  ot 
hQusea,  estates  and  governments.  As  he  was  par* 
ticulariy  ambitious  of  focommendlug  himaelf  to 
the  Greeka,  he  signified  by  letter,  that  all  tyrannlea 
should  be  abolished,  and  that  they  should  be  gov- 
erned by  their  own  lawa,  under  the  auspices  of 
freedom.  To  the  Plateaus  la  particular  be  wrote, 
that  their  city  ehould  be  rebuilt,  because  their  an- 
cestors had  made  a  preaent  of  their  territory  to  the 
Greeks,  In  order  that  they  might  fight  the  oanaa 
of  liberty  upon  dieir  own  lands.  He  sent  also  a 
part  of  the  spoils  to  the  Grotonlans  In  Italy,  In 
tionor  of  the  spirit  and  courage  of  their  country- 
man Phaylus,t  a  champion  of  the  wrestling-ring, 
who  In  the  war  with  the  Medea,  when  the  rest  of 
tlie  Greeks  In  Italy  sent  no  assistance  to  the  Greeks 
their  brethren,  fitted  out  a  ship  at  hia  o  wn  expenae, 
and  repaired  to  Salamis,  to  take  a  share  lu  the 
commou  danger.  Such  a  pleasure  did  Alexander 
take  in  every  Instance  of  virtue,  and  so  faithful 
a  guardian  was  he  of  the  honor  of  all  great 
actions ! 

He  traversed  all  the  province  of  Babvlon,  which 
immediately  made  its  submission;  and  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Ecbatana  he  was  particularly  struck  with 
a  gulf  of  firo,  which  streamed  continually,  as  from 
an  Inexhauatlbla  source.  He  admired  also  a 
flood  of  napkth»t  not  far  from  the  gulf,  which 
flowed  in  such  abundance  that  it  formed  a  lake. 
The  mqjMha  In  many  reapects  resembles  tlie  N- 
ttimen,  but  it  la  much  more  inflammable.  Before 
any  fire  touches  it,  It  catches  light  from  a  flame 
at  some  diatance,  and  often  kindles  all  the  Inter* 
mediate  air.  The  barbarians,  to  show  the  king  Ita 
force  and  the  snbtllty  of  its  nature,  scattered  some 
drops  of  It  In  the  street  which  led  to  his  lodgings; 
and  standing  at  one  end,  they  applied  their  torchea 
to  some  of  the  first  drops;  for  it  was  night.  Tha 
flame  communicated  Itaelf  swifter  than  thought, 
and  the  street  was  Instantaneously  all  on  fire. 

There  was  one  Athenophanes,  an  Athenian, 
who,  among  others,  waited  on  Alexander  when 
he  bathed,  and  anointed  him  with  oil.  This  man 
bad  the  greateat  success  In  his  attempts  to  divert 
him:  andone  day  a  boy, named  Stephen,  happening 
to  attend  at  the  bath,  who  waa  homely  In  his  per- 


and  does  not  presently  die  out,  we  must  allow  its 


»m,rtnci  the eharioteer,  who  sat  at  hit  feet,  dead; and,  as  tson,  but  an  excellent  singer,  Athenophanes  said  to 
wiH«L5L!rlVi*T.l*'  the  gnards  raised  a  lend  cry,  jthe  king,  ''Shall  WO  make  an  experiment  of  the 
pTJi^^S:^  ^ri:S;^.r'S^:A?fo!!o':   »-^A^V»8tephen;    Iflttakea  fire  upon  him, 
utir  txsmple,  who,  knowing  the  ronle  he  took  eonid  not  be 
mveiedoa  acconnlof  the  dost  and  confhsion,  wheeled 
u««i,  and  got  behind  the  Persian  amy,  and  continned 
»•  light  that  way,  while  Alexaader  pnieood  right  ftrward. 
^  *e.  I.  xvH. 

Jiaia  lelb  as,  that  when  those  aboot  Darins  advised  bin 
««r««k  inwa  the  bridge  of  the  Cvdnns,  to  fotard  the  one. 
■n  msaii,  be  naaweied,  ••!  will  never  pnrehase  eafbty  to 
■r«l%  at  the  eipeaee  of  ao  many  thonaaada  of  ny  aaUeots 
•■irtbyihiimeaailwlaet.^ 


•  The  troth  seems  to  be,  that  Parmenio  had  too  mnoh 
eoncera  for  Alexander.  Philip  of  Maoedon  confessed  Par- 
menio  to  be  the  only  geaeral  he  knew:  and,  on  this  ocea^ 
aion,  he  probably  considered,  that  If  the  wing  nnder  his 
oommaad  had  been  beaten,  thnt  corps  of  Persians  woald 
have  l>een  able  to  keep  the  Aeld,  and  the  fngitlves  ralMng, 
aad  Joining  it  there,  wenid  have  been  a  respeoUbia  *' — 
which  night  have  regained  tha  day. 

t  la  Hoiodolaa,  MayUas.    BssLvitt.47. 
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force  to  be  extraordiBary  Uiioad."  The  bey  read- 
ily couMuted  to  uuderfo  ibe  irUl;  but  as  sooo  as 
be  «u  auoiuled  wUU  it,  his  wboie  body  broke 
oat  into  e  flame,  aud  Alexander  was  extremely 
noucenied  at  his  danger.  Nolbiug  could  have 
preveuled  bia  being  entirely  consumed  by  it,  if 
there  had  not  been  people  at  hand  with  many  vea- 
sels  of  wuter  for  the  service  of  the  bath.  As  it  was, 
they  found  ii  difficult  to  extinguish  the  fire,  aud 
tlie  poor  boy  felt  the  bad  efiects  of  it  as  long  as 
he  lived. 

Ttiose,  therefore,  who  desire  to  reconcile  the  fa- 
ble with  truth,  are  uot  unsupported  by  probability, 
when  they  say,  it  was  tills  drug  with  which  Medea 
aooiuted  the  crown  and  vail  so  well  knowu  upon 
the  stage.*  For  the  flame  did  not  come  from 
the  crown  or  vail,  nor  did  they  take  fire  of  them- 
selves; but  upon  the  approach  of  fire  they  soon 
attracted  it,  and  kindled  imperceptibly.  The 
amauations  of  fire  at  aome  distance,  nave  no  other 
effect  upon  most  bodioa,  th^n  merely  to  give  them 
light  aud  beat;   but  in  tltoae  which  are  dry  and 

Crous,  or  saturated  with  oily  particles,  they  ed- 
it themselves  into  appoint,  aud  immediately  prey 
upon  the  matter  so  well  fitted  to  receive  them. 
Still  there  remains  a  difficulty  as  to  the  generation 
of  this  naphtha;  whether  it  derives  its  Inflammable 
quality  from  •••••••  a.f  or  rather  from 

Uie  unctuous  and  sulphureous  nature  of  the  soil. 
For  in  the  province  of  Babylon  the  ground  is  of 
■o  fiery  a  quality,  that  the  grains  of  barley  often 
isap  up  and  are  Uirowu  out,  as  if  the  violent  heat 
gave  a  pulsation  to  the  earth.  And  in  the  hot 
months  the  people  are  obliged  to  sleep  upon  skins 
filled  with  water.  Harpalus,  whom  Alexander 
left  governor  of  the  country,  was  ambitious  to 
adorn  the  royal  palaces  and  walks  with  Grecian 
trees  and  plants;  and  he  succeeded  in  everytliing 
except  ivy.  After  all  his  attempts  to  propagate 
tliat  plant,  it  died;  for  it  loves  a  cold  soil,  aud 
therefore  it  could  not  bear  the  temper  of  that 
mold.  Such  digressions  as  these  the  nicest  read* 
en  may  endure,  provided  they  are  not  too  long. 

Alexander  having  made  himself  master  of  Susa, 
found  in  the  king's  palace  forty  thousand  talents 
in  coined  money ,t  and  the  royal  furniture,  and 
other  riches  were  of  inexpressible  value.  Among 
other  things,  there  was  purple  of  Hermione,  worth 
&vt  thousand  talents,^  which,  though  it  had  been 
laid  up  a  hundred  and  ninetv  years,  retained  its 
first  freshness  and  beauty.  The  reason  they  as- 
sign for  tills  is,  that  the  purple  wool  was  combed 
with  honey,  and  the  white  with  white  oil.  And 
we  are  assured,  that  specimens  of  the  same  kind 
and  age  are  still  to  be  seen  in  all  their  pristine 
luster.  Dinon  informs  us,  that  the  kings  of  Per- 
sia used  to  have  water  fetched  from  the  Nile 
and  the  Danube,  and  pot  among  their  treasures, 
as  a  proof  of  the  oxtent  of  their  dominions,  aud 
thoir  Doing  masters  of  the  world. 

The  entrance  into  Persia  was  difficult, on  account 
of  the  roughness  of  the  country  In  that  part,  and 
becau.«se  the  passes  were  guarded  by  the  bravest  of 
the  Persians;  for  Darius  had  taken  refuge  there. 
But  a  man  who  spoke  both  Greek  and  Persian, 
having  a  Lycian  to  his  father,  and  a  Persian  wo- 


*  Hoc  dvlibntis  nlta  donit  pellicem 

BeqMDte  fugit  Alite.  Hcraci. 

t  Something  hera  is  wtinting  ia  tb«  orif  in&l. 

t  Q.  Cvrtius,  who  magnifies  everythiiif ,  says  fiftj  thon- 
•and. 

i  Or  five  tlioasand  talents  weight.  Dacier  calls  it  so 
many  hundred  weight;  and  the  eastern  talent  was  nearly 
tliat  weight.    Pliny  tells  vs,  that  a  pound  of  the  donble.dip* 

tad  Tyrian  pnrple/ia  ths  time  of  Angaatas,  was  sold  for  a 
aadrod  crowna. 


man  to  his  mother,  efl^ved  himwif  am  a  ^nMm  to 
Alexander,  and  showed  him  bow  he  mignt  eatei 
by  taking  a  cirenit  This  was  the  person  tbe 
priestess  of  Apollo  bad  In  view,  w1>*n«  opoa 
Alexander's  consulting  her  at  a  very  eairly  period 
of  life,  she  foretold,  •«  That  a  Lycmn  ahoald  con- 
duct him  Into  Fenia.*'  Those  that  fin*  fell  into 
his  hands  there  were  slaughtered  in  Twaft  oambexm. 
He  tells  us,  he  ordered  that  no  quarter  ^loald  be 
given,  because  he  thought  aaeh  an  example  woaid 
be  of  service  to  his  affatra.  It  is  said,  l>e  foand  as 
much  gold  and  silver  coiu  there  as  be  did  at  Soaa. 
and  that  there  was  such  a  quantity  of  oLber  traaa- 
ures  and  rich  movables,  that  it  loaded  tea  tboU" 
mad  pair  of  ronlea  and  five  thooaand  cameJa.* 

At  Peraepolfcs  he  cast  bis  eyes  npon  a  gnatt 
statue  of  Xerxes,  which  had  been  thrown  from  ila 
pedestal  by  the  crowd  that  suddenly  naabed  in. 
and  lay  neglected  on  the  ground,  tipon  thia  ba 
■topped,  and  addressed  It,  as  if  it  had  been  ali^e— 
«  Shall  we  leave  yon,"  said  he,  *«  in  this  condiUon^ 
on  account  of  tho  war  yon  made  upon  G-reece,  or 
rear  yon  again,  for  the  sake  of  your  magnanimity 
and  other  virtues?"  After  he  had  stood  a  lon^  time 
considering  in  silence  which  he  should  do*  be 
passed  by  and  left  it  as  it  was.  To  give  hia  troope 
time  to  refresh  themselves,  he  stayed  there  four 
months,  for  it  was  winter. 

The  first  time  he  sat  down  on  the  tfaroae  of 
the  kings  of  Persia,  under  a  golden  canopy,  De- 
maratus,  the  Corinthian,  who  bad  the  aame  frieod- 
ship  aud  aflbet^on  for  Alexander,  as  he  bad  enter- 
tained for  his  father  Philip,  is  said  to  have  vrepi 
like  an  old  man,  while  he  uttered  tbia  exclama- 
tion, "  What  a  pleasure  have  those  Greeks  miased, 
who  died  without  seeing  Alexander  seated  on  the 
throne  of  Darius  !** 

When  he  was  on  the  point  of  marching  against 
Darius,  he  made  a  great  entertainment  for  bis 
friends,  at  which  they  drank  to  a  degree  of  intoxi- 
cation; and  the  women  had  their  ahare  in  ft,  for 
they  came  In  masquerade  to  seek  their  lovers: 
The  most  celebrated  among  these  women  was 
Thais,  a  nathre  of  Attica,  and  mistress  to  Plaleffiy, 
afterward  king  of  Egypt  When  she  had  gpaloed 
Alexander's  attention  by  her  flattery  and  humo- 
rous vein,  she  addressed  him  over  her  eapa  in  a 
manner  agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  hereountry,  but 
far  aoove  a  person  of  her  stamp.  **  I  Irave  ander- 
gone  great  fatigues,"  said  ahe,  «*in  wandering 
about  Asia;  but  this  day  has  brought  me  a  com- 
pensation, by  putting  it  in  my  power  to  insah  the 
proud  courts  of  the  Persian  kings.  Ah!  how 
much  greater  pleasure  would  it  be  to  finish  the 
carousal  wiUi  burning  the  palaces  of  Xerxes,  who 
laid  Athens  In  ashes,  and  set  fire  to  it  myself  in 
the  sight  of  Alexander  If  Then  shall  It  be  aald  to 
timea  to  come,  that  the  women  of  his  train  have 
more  signally  avenged  the  cause  of  Greece  npon 
the  Persians,  than  all  that  the  generals  before  him 
could  do  by  aea  or  land." 

This  speech  was  received  with  the  loudest  plau- 
dits and  most  tumultuary  acclamations.  AU  tiie 
company  strove  to  persuade  the  king  to  comply 
with  the  proposal.  At  last,  yielding  to  their  in- 
stances, he  leaped  from  his  seat,  and,  with  his 
garland  on  hia  head,  and  a  flambeau  in  his  liand. 


*  Diodoras  says  three  thoasaad. 

t  These  domes  were  not  reared  aolelj  Ar  rava!  aagaift. 
eence  and  secoritj,  bat  to  aid  the  appetites  or  power  and 
Inxarr,  and  to  secrete  the  royal  pleasnres  fioa  thoeo  that 
toiled  to  gratify  them.    Thus,  as  this  noUe  stractata  was 

eosiibly  raised,  aot  only  Ibr  vanitv  bai  for  riot;  ao,  piahably 
y  Tanity  inflamed  bv  riot,  it  foil.    A  striking  iasUaoe  of 
the  insii^nifioanoy  of  hnmaa  l^on  sad  the  dspsavkj  d 
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M  llie  way.  The  rwt  foUoiwl  with  ■hoots  of 
joy,  zuid  daociug  u  they  went,  ipread  themaelvee 
loand  the  palace.  The  Maoodoiuane,  who  ^ot 
iuteiligeuce  of  this  frolic,  ran  up  with  ligiited 
to  re  bets,  uud  joioed  them  with  great  pleasure. 
For  they  coucladetl,  froco  his  tiestroyiug  the  royal 
pulace,  th;it  the  iiiug^it  thoughts  were  turued  loward 
Lit>rnr,  aod  thai  he  did  not  design  to  fix  his  seat 
atiiuu^  the  bariMirians.  Sucli  is  the  account  most 
wrturi^  gi?e  us  of  Uie  motives  of  Uiis  transaction. 
Tuer^  are  uol,  however,  wanting  those  who  as- 
sert, that  it  was  in  consequence  of  cool  reflection. 
Bat  all  agree  that  tlie  king  soon  repented,  and 
ordered  the  fin$  to  1)e  extinguished. 

A^  he  was  naturally  munificent,  that  inclination 
loereased  with  iiis  extraordinary  acquisitions;  and 
be  Had  also  a  gracious  manner,  which  is  the  only 
thing  tiiat  gives  bounty  an  irresistible  charm. 
To  give  a  few  instances:  Ariston,  who  command- 
ed  the  Peoniaut,  having  killed  one  of  the  enemy 
and  cot  ofif  his  head,  laid  it  at  Alexander's  feet, 
mjhd  said,  "  Among  us.  Sir,  such  a  present  is  re- 
warded with  a  golden  cup."  The  king  answered, 
with  a  smile,  "  An  empty  one,  I  suppose;  but  I 
will  give  you  one  full  of  good  wine;  and  here,  my 
boy,  1  drink  to  you.**  One  day,  as  a  Macedonian 
of  mean  circumstances  was  driving  a  mule,  laden 
with  the  king's  money,  the  mule  tired;  the  man 
then  took  the  burden  upon  his  own  shoulders,  and 
cazried  it  until  be  tottered  Tinder  it,  and  was  ready 
to  give  out.  Alexander  happening  to  see  him, 
and  being  informed  what  it  was,  said,  **  Hold  on, 
friend,  tiie  rest  of  the  way,  and  carry  It  to  your 
own  tent:  for  it  is  yours.'*  Indeed,  he  was  gene- 
rally more  offended  at  those  who  refused  his  pre- 
sentSs  than  at  those  who  asked  favors  of  him. 
Hence  he  wrote  to  Phocion,  "  That  he  could  no 
longer  number  him  among  his  friends,  if  he  re- 
jected the  marks  of  his  regard."  He  had  given 
aothi^^  to  Scrap  ion,  one  of  tiie  youths  tiuit  play- 
ad  wiUi  him  at  ball,  because  he  asked  nothing. 
0:is  day,  when  they  were  at  their  diversion,  Sera- 
pion  took  care  always  to  throw  the  ImiII  to  others 
of  the  party;  upon  which  Alexander  said,  <*  Why 
do  yon  not  give  it  me?"  "Because  you  did  not 
ask  for  it,"  said  the  youth.  The  repartee  pleased 
the  king  much;  he  laughed,  and  immediately  made 
hlDB  very  valuable  presents.  One  Proteas,  a  man 
of  humor,  and  a  jester  by  profession,  had  happen- 
ed to  offend  him.  His  friends  interceded  for  him, 
and  he  sued  for  pardon  with  tears;  which  at  last 
the  king  granted.  "  If  you  do  really  pardon  me," 
letumed  the  wag,  <*  I  hope  you  will  give  me  at 
least  some  substantial  proof  of  it"  And  he  con- 
descended to  do  it  in  a  present  of  five  talents. 

With  what  a  {ne  hand  he  showered  his  gifts  upon 
kis  friends,  and  those  who  attended  on  his  per- 
son,* appears  from  one  of  the  letters  of  Otympias. 
**  You  do  well,"  said  she,  **  In  serving  your  friends, 
and  it  is  right  to  act  nobly;  but  by  making  them 
all  equal  to  kings,  in  proportion  as  you  put  it  in 
their  power  to  make  friends,  you  deprive  yourself 
>f  that  privilege."  Olympias  often  wrote  to  him 
in  diat  manner;  but  he  kept  all  her  letters  secret, 
except  one,  which  Hephaeslion  happened  to  cast 
his  eye  upon,  when  lie  went,  according  to  custom, 
to  read  over  the  king's  shoulder;  he  did  not  hinder 
him  from  reading  on;  only,  when  be  had  done,  he 
took  his  signet  from  his  finger  and  put  it  to  his 
aiooth.i 


*  ll«  probably  mesnt  ia  partievlor  the  fifty  yosng  men 
bisashthim  by  Amynui,  who  were  of  tbe  principal  familiet 
ia  Maeedonia.  Tlieir  ofllea  was  to  wait  oa  him  at  tabla, 
IS  sttsnd  with  borsM  whan  ba  went  to  fight  or  hast,  sad  to 


isasMianl  da]r  aod  sifht  at  his  ohambar  door. 


9  mMia  him  aiiaBOS. 


Tho  son  of  MiMMM,  who  ww  Ao  prinolpal 
favorite  of  Darius,  was  already  governor  of  a  pr^ 
vioce,  and  the  conqueror  added  to  It  another  go- 
vernment still  more  considerable.  But  the  young 
man  declined  it  in  a  handsooM  manner,  and  aakC 
"  Sir,  we  had  but  one  Darius,  and  now  yon  mako 
manv  Alejuinders."  He  bestowed  on  Parmenio 
the  house  of  Bagaos,  in  which  were  found  sueh 
goods  as  were  taken  at  Susa,  to  the  value  of  a 
thousand  talents.  He  wrote  to  Antipater  to  ne- 
quaiiit  him,  that  there  was  a  design  formed  against 
his  life,  and  ordered  biro  to  keep  guards  about 
him.  As  for  his  motlier,  he  maile  her  many 
magnificent  presents;  but  he  would  not  suffer  her 
busy  genius  to  exert  itself  in  state  aiiairs,  or  in 
the  least  to  control  the  proceedings  of  goveri^ 
ment  She  complained  of  this  as  a  hardship,  and 
he  bore  her  Ul  humor  with  great  mildoesa  Aop 
tipater  once  wrote  htm  a  long  letter  full  of  heavy 
complaints  against  her;  and  when  he  had  read  f^ 
he  said,  **  Antipater  knows  not  that  one  tear  of  a 
mother  can  blot  out  a  thouaind  such  complaintt.*' 

He  found  that  his  great  offioers  set  no  bonndi 
to  their  luxury,  that  they  were  most  extravagantly 
delicate  in  their  diet,  and  profuse  in  other  respeetoi 
insomuch  that  Agnon  of  Teos  wore  silver  nails  la 
his  shoes;  Leooatus  had  many  camel  loads  of 
earth  brought  from  Egypt  to  rub  himself  with 
when  he  went  to  the  wrestling-ring;  Phllotas  had 
hunting-nets  tliat  would  inclose  the  space  of  ■ 
hundred  furlongs;  mors  made  use  of  rich  essenoat 
than  oil  after  bathing,  and  had  their  grooms  of  tha 
bath,  as  well  as  chamberlains  who  excelled  in  bed» 
making.  This  degenaraoy  be  reproved  with  all 
tbe  temper  of  a  philosopher.  He  told  them,  "  It 
was  very  strange  to  him,  that,  after  having  undep- 
gone  so  msny  glorious  conflicts,  they  did  not  n» 
member  that  thoas  who  come  from  labor  and 
exercise,  always  sleep  more  sweetly  than  tha  in« 
active  and  effeminate;  and  that  in  comparing  tha 
Persian  manners  with  the  Macedonian,  they  did 
not  pereeive  that  nothing  was  more  servile  thaa 
the  love  of  pleasure,  or  more  princely  than  a  life 
of  toil.  How  will  that  man,"  continued  be, « tako 
care  of  bis  own  horse,  or  furbish  his  lanca  and 
helmet,  whose  hands  ars  too  delicate  to  wait  ob 
his  own  dear  person?  Know  yon  not  that  tha 
end  of  conquest  is,  not  to  do  what  the  conquered 
have  done,  bat  something  greatly  superior?** 
After  this,  he  constantly  took  the  exerolse  of  waf 
or  hunting,  and  exposed  himself  to  danger  and 
fatigue  with  less  preeaatlon  than  ever;  so  that  a 
Lacedemonian  ambassador,  who  attended  him 
one  day,  when  he  killed  a  fieree  lion,  oald« 
■<  Alexander,  you  have  disputed  the  priie  of  roy^ 
alty  gloriously  with  the  lion."  Cratarus  got  thia 
hunting- piece  represented  in  bronse,  aad  conoo- 
crated  it  in  the  temple  at  DelphL  There  were  the 
lion,  the  dogs,  the  king  fighting  with  the  lion,  and 
Craterus  making  np  to  tlie  king's  assistance* 
Some  of  tliesa  statuea  arera  the  workmaashlp  ef 
Lysippus,  and  others  of  Leoehares. 

Thus  Alexander  liaxarded  his  person,  by  way 
of  exercise  for  himself,  and  example  to  others. 
But  his  friends,  in  the  pride  of  wealth,  were  ea 
devoted  to  luxurv  and  ease  that  they  considered 
long  marches  and  campaigns  as  a  bunlen,  and  by 
degrees  came  to  murmur  and  speak  ill  of  the  king* 
At  first  he  bore  their  censures  with  great  modern 
tion,  and  used  to  say,  '*  There  was  something 
noble  in  hearing  himself  111  spoksn  of  whils  ha 
was  doing  well/'*     Indeed,  in  the  least  of  tha 


*  TeUalra  saya  •OMSwhars,  that  h  la  s  soUa  Ikisff  ta 
Mtebei ■  •       ' 


maks  iafrataa.    Ea  asesM  t 


a  indshtsd  ftr  the  ssatiaMal 


PLUTARCU»8  LIVES. 


fMtf  •ffeas  Im  A4  hli  friMidt,  tlrara  weca  fiymt 
narks  ef  allwlioii  and  rameet.  We  will  gfra  ad 
laslaocc  ar  two  •(  It  He  wrote  to  PeoeeatM, 
who  hod  be^ii  beat  by  a  bear  In  hontioff,  to  eom- 
plaiu.  Unit  he  had  given  an  aocoaot  of  the  aeel* 
dent,  by  letter*,  to  othen  of  his  friends,  and  not 
to  him.  **  Bat  now,"  says  he,  •*  let  me  know  how 
you  do,  and  whether  any  of  your  company  desert- 
ed you,  that  I  may  punish  them  If  such  there 
were.'*  When  Hepheallon  happened  to  be  absent 
■pon  boslneas,  be  acquainted  him  in  one  of  his 
letters»  that  as  they  were  diverting  themsekes 
with  hunting  the  ichnearoon,*  Cratems  had  the 
■ulafortvue  to  be  run  through  the  thighs  with 
Perdlceas's  lanee.  W hen  Peuoeatas  rseovered  of  a 
^BSferons  itlneas,  he  wrote  a  letter  with  his  own 
hand  to  Alexippus  the  phystcian,  to  tliank  him 
for  his  care.  During  toe  sickness  of  Cratems, 
the  king  hud  ■  dream,  In  oonsequenee  of  which 
he  offend  sacriftoes  for  his  recoTory,  and  ordered 
bim  to  do  the  sanr»o.  Upon  Pansanias  the  physl- 
eian's  deoiga  to  give  Crateras  a  does  of  hellebore, 
ho  wroto  to  him,  ezpreaslng  his  great  anxiety 
•boat  It,  and  desiring  hiro  to  be  particularly  cau- 
tions In  the  nse  of  that  medicine.  He  imprisoned 
fiphialtea  aad  Clssus,  who  brought  him  the  first 
ttews  of  the  flight  aad  treasonable  practices  of 
Harpalus,  sapposing  their  Information  falsa.  Upon 
his  sending  home  the  Invalida  and  the  snperan- 
anated,  Eurylochas,  the  Agttan,  got  himself  en- 
rolled among  tho  former.  Soon  after,  It  was 
dlsooTored  that  he  had  no  Infirmity  of  body;  and 
he  confeaed  It  was  the  loTo-of  Telesippa,  who 
was  going  to  rstnra  home,  that  put  him  upon 
that  expedient  to  follow  her.  Alexander  Inquired 
who  the  woman  was,  and  being  informed  that 
though  a  courtesan,  she  was  not  a  slave,  he  said, 
**  Eurylochas,  I  am  willing  to  assist  you  in  this 
affair;  but  as  the  woman  is  fiee»bom,  yon  muat 
see  if  we  can  prevail  upon  her  by  prssents  and 
oourtslilp.'* 

It  is  surprising,  that  be  had  time  or  Inclination 
to  write  letters  about  such  unimportant  affain  of 
his  friends,  as  to  give  orders  for  diligent  search  to 
bo  made  iu  Ctlicia  for  Seleucas's  runaway  slave;  to 
••mmend  Penceotas  for  having  seined  Nioon,  a 
slave  that  bekMiged  to  Cratems ;  and  to  direct 
If  egabysns,  if  possible,  to  draw  another  slave  from 
his  asylum,  ana  take  him,  but  net  teach  him  while 
he  remained  in  the  temple. 

It  is  said,  that  In  the  first  years  of  his  niga, 
when  capital  causes  were  brought  before  him,  he 
ased  to  stop  one  of  his  ears  with  his  hand,  while 
tlie  plaintiff  was  opening  tlie  indictment,  that  he 
mlgtit  reeerve  It  perfectly  unprejudiced  for  hear- 
ing the  defendaau  But  the  many  false  Informa- 
tioBB  which  were  afterward  lodged,  and  which,  by 
means  of  some  true  circumstances,  were  so  re- 
aeesrnted  as  to  give  an  air  of  troth  to  the  whole, 
broke  his  temper.  Particularly  In  case  of  aaper^ 
sions  on  hhi  own  character,  his  reason  forsook 
him,  and   he  became  extremely  and  inflexibly 


•  The  EfypttMrat  called  teAiMwmoK,  is  of  Ui«  tiae  of  a 
eat,  wiih  very  rouf  h  hair,  tjioUed  with  white,  yellow,  and 
ath'Color;  its  nose  like  that  of  a  hop,  with  which  it  digs  on 
the  earth.  It  has  short  black  legs,  aad  a  tail  like  a  foi.  It 
Uvea  Ott  lixards,  serpeats,  snails,  chameleons,  ko.,  and  ts 
of  great  service  in  Egypt,  by  its  natural  instinct  of  banting 
out  and  breaking  the  eggs  of  the  crocodile,  and  thereby 

K Tenting  too  great  an  increase  of  that  destmctive  ereatnro. 
e  nainralists  aho  say,  that  it  is  so  greedy  after  the  oroeo- 
4ile*s  liver,  that,  rolling  itself  up  in  mod,  it  slips  down  his 
throat,  while  he  sleeps  with  his  aiocth  open,  and  gnaws  its 
way  on!  again.    Diod.  Sie.  p.  3S,  7S.    FUn,  1.  Tii.  c.  94, 

The  Egyptians  woithiped  Uie  ichaenmon  for  doatroylng 
the  crocodiles.  They  worahinod  the  crooodllo  too,  proba. 
Uj  M  the  ladiaat  do  tho  devil,  that  it  might  do  them  ao 


severe,  as  pnfoRteg  hia  iwpvtallatt  to  life  i]i4 

empire. 

When  he  marched  agaliwt  Darlos  again,  be  a 
peeled  another  battle.  But  upon  inteUigeaei 
that  Bessus  had  seixed  the  person  of  tbat  prince, 
he  dismissed  the  TheaaallaBs,  and  sent  tbem 
home,  after  he  had  given  them  a  mtolty  of  twe 
thousand  tahmts,  over  and  above  tnelr  pay.  Tin 
pursuit  was  long  and  laborious,  for  he  rode  thrM 
thonsand  three  hundred  forlongs  in  eleven  daja* 
As  they  often  suffered  more  for  want  of  water 
than  by  fatigue,  manv  of  the  cavalry  were  na* 
able  to  hold  out  While  they  were  upoa  the 
march,  some  Meoedonlana  had  filled  their  bettia 
at  a  river,  and  were  bringing  tlie  water  Ufon 
mules.  These  people,  seeio|^  Alexander  greatly 
distressed  with  thirst  (for  It  was  in  the  heat  of 
the  day),  immediately  filled  a  helmet  with  water, 
and  presented  ft  to  hfan.  He  asked  tbem  to 
whom  they  were  carrying  it?  and  Ihej  aeid, 
**  Their  sons:  but  If  our  prince  does  but  live,  we 
shall  get  other  children,  if  we  lose  them."  Upei 
this,  he  took  the  helmet  in  hto  heads;  hot  lookinf 
round,  and  seeing  all  the  horsemen  bending  their 
heads,  and  fixing  their  eyea  upoa  the  water,  he 
returned  It  without  driaking.  However,  be 
praised  the  people  that  offi»red  it,  and  said,  "1/ 1 
alone  drink,  these  good  men  will  be  dieplrited'H 
The  cavalry,  who  were  witnesses  to  tbtt  act  of 
temperance  and  magnanimity,  oried  out,  "Lei 
us  march!  We  are  neitlier  weary  nor  thirity, 
nor  shall  we  even  think  ouiaelvee  mortal,  while 
under  the  conduct  of  anck  a  king."  At  tbe 
same  time  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses. 

They  ail  had  the  same  afl[ection  to  the  coa^ 
but  only  sixty  were  able  to  keep  up  with  him 
until  lie  reached  tho  onemy's  camp.    Titers  ihej 
rode  over  the  gold  and  ailver  tbat  lay  scatteitd 
about,  and  passing  by  a  number  of  carriegee  Ml 
of  women  and  children,  which  were  In  metioii, 
but  without   charioteere,  they  hastened  to  the 
leading  squadrons,  not  doubting  that  they  should 
find  Darius  among  tkem.     At  hut,  a/lter  modi 
search,  they  found  him  extoaded  on  hia  efaario^ 
aad  pierced  with  many  darta.    Though  lie  wai 
near  his  Isst  momenta,  he  had  aUength  to  aak  fer 
something  to  quench  his  thirst    A  Maoedomu* 
nnmed  Potystratus,  brought  him  some  cold  water, 
and  when  he  had  dnA,  h»  nad,  "Fneiid,  tia 
filla  up  the  meesuie  of  my  misfortunes,  to  tiiii^ 
I  am  not  able  to  reward  thee  for  this  act  of  kiad> 
noes.     But  Alexander  will  not  let  thee  go  with- 
out a  recompense;  and  the  gods  will  reward  Aiei- 
ander  for  bis   humanity  to  my  mother,  to  ny 
wife,  and  children.    Tell  him  I  gare  lusi  mf 
hand,  for  I  gave  it  thee  In  his  otead.^*    So  styiB& 
he  took  the  hand  of  Polystratas,  aad  lomedifttdy 
expired.  When  Alexander  came  up,  be  Aowei  bb 
concern  for  that  event  by  the  strengeat  exprei- 
sions,  and  covered  the  body  with  his  owo  robe. 

Bessus  afterward  fell  into  his  haoda,  aad  te 
puniahed  his  parrickie  in  this  manoer.  U« 
caused  two  straif  ht  trees  to  be  beat,  and  one  of 
his  legs  to  be  made  fast  to  each;  Iben  tafkriyi 
the  lieee  to  return  to  their  Conner  postoie,W 
body  was  torn  asunder  by  the  violence  of  IM 
recoil  4  , 


*  Ai  this  was  no  more  than  forty  nileaa  daj,OBr  Nev 
market  heroes  wonld  have  beat  Alesander  bo1lo«.  «» 
nothing  when  eonparad  to  CharlM  the  Twelfth*!  ■■'^ 
from  Bender  thioogh  Germany;  notbfaig  totha  sxpMlitiotM 
Hannibal  along  the  African  coast.  .  .„ 

t  L«oan  has  embellished  this  storr  for  Cats»  «»  » 
possibly  introdnoed  it  merely  npoa  imitatioa. 

t  a.  Cnitias  telh  as,  Alexander  delivtiedapths  sm» 
sia  to  Uxatfares,  the  bnMher  of  Oarios:  ia  oobw^mssi 
which,  b/had  his  nose  and  ears  cat  eg;  aad  W9»wt^ 
te  a  oHMO.  wb««  be  was  dfaaaaAod  wWidaila  «B<  aa*«' 


ALXXAN0BE. 


Am  Ibr  the  body  eC  I>Brl«t»  h»  or^WMi  It  ihovld 
l^v«  all  the  honors  of  a  royal  fanerali  and  aemt 
it  «^aibalaied  to  lil«  mother.  Oxathrea,  that  prince*! 
l»ro«her,  ke  admitted  Into    the    namber  of   hia 


His  nest  aDovenent  waa  into  Hyrcanla,  which 

lie    eotered  with  the  flower  of  hia  army.    There 

he  took  a  Yiew  of  the  Caapian  aea,  which  appear- 

«t.i  to  liim  not  leai  than  the  £axine»  bat  ita  water 

vras  of  a  aweeter  taate.    He  eoald  get  no  certain 

iaf«nDat]ou  in  what  manner  it  waa  fonned,  but 

be  conjectured  that  it  came  from  an  outlet  of  the 

P«aJua  Mmotis.    Yet  tite  ancient  nataraliata  were 

■ot  i^orant  of  its  origin:  for,  many  years  before 

Alcxauder'a  expedition,  they   wrote,  that  there 

arc  fear  aeae  which  stretch  f^m  the  main  ocean 

iato  the  continent,  the  fiirtheat   north  of  which 

is  the  Hyreanian  or  the  Caspian.*     The  barba- 

riana  here  leJl  snddenly  upon  a  party  who  weie 

leading   bis   horse  Baoephnloa,  and    took   him. 

Tlila    provoked  him   ao  much,  that   he  sent  a 

benM  to  tiireaten  them,  their  wives  and  children, 

arith  atter  ezterailnatieni,  if  tiiey  did  not  reatore 

kira   tlie  korae.    Bat,  upon  their  briufiof  him 

bofck,  and   oarrendcrittf  to  iiim  tiwir  cities,  he 

treated  tliem  with  great  clemency,  and  paid  a 

eonaldereble  anm,  by  way  of  ransom,  to  thoee 

Ihmt  took  the  bone. 

From  ihenee  hm  marched  into  Parthia;  wliere, 
fimttag  no  empieyment  for  hia  arms,  he  irst  pot 
•a  the  robes  of  the  barbarian  kings;  whether  It 
won  that  lie  conformed  a  little  to  their  customs, 
beeanse  he  knew  how  much  a  similarity  of  man- 
ners tends  to  iveoncUe  and  gain  men'a  hearts;  or 
orhetiier  it  was  by  way  of  experiment,  to  aee  if 
the  Mneedoaiana  might  be  brought  to  pay  him 
Uie  ureater  deference,  by  accustoming  them  in- 
sensibly to  the  new  barbaric  attire  and  port 
which  '  he  assamed.  Howerer,  he  thou|^ht  the 
Median  habit  made  too  stiff  sad  exotic  an  appear* 
anoe,  and  therefore  took  not  the  long  breechee, 
or  the  soreepiug  tnin,  or  the  tiare;  bat  adopting 
asmetAlng  between  the  Median  and  Persian  mode, 
cenfiived  Teetments  leas  pompons  tlum  tiie  former, 
and  more  majestic  than  the  latter.  At  first  he 
ooed  tMs  dress  only  before  the  barbarians,  or  hie 
parlaeular  friends  within  doets;  but  in  iim6  he 
came  to  wear  it  when  he  ai^eared  Inpablic,  and 
sat  l«r  the  dispatch  of  business.  This  was  a 
mortifying  sight  to  the  Macedonians;  yet,  as  they 
admirMi  hia  otiier  Wrtnes,  they  thought  he  mi^ht 
he  sufiefed  to  pleaae  himseif  a  little,  and  enjoy 
his  vanity.  Some  indnlgeace  seemed  doe  to  a 
prince,  who,  beside  his  other  hardships,  had  lalelv 
been  wounded  in  the  leg  with  an  arrow,  wbich 
shattered  tlte  bone  In  such  a  manner,  that  splla- 
tsrs  were  token  out;  who,  another  time,  had  such 
avioient  blow  from  a  stone  upon  tike  nape  of 
hia  neck,  that  an  alarming  darkneos  eoviered  his 
eyes,  and  continued  for  some  time;  and  yet  couo 
tinned  to  expose  his  person  withont  the  least  pre> 
contioo.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  hod  passed 
the  Orexarles,  which  he  snpposed  to  be  the  Tap 
naifs  be  not  only  attacked  the  ticytliians  and 
reotied  tliem,  but  parsued  them  a  hundred  fur- 
longsb  in  spite  of  what  he  suffered  at  that  time 
from  a  ff  ax. 

There  the  ^ueen  of  the  Amazons  came  to  vialt 
bias,  aa  Clitarehos,  Polycritus,  Onesicritas,  Antl- 
genes,  Isler.  and  many  other  historians  report. 
But  Affistobalus,  Chares  of  Theangela,  Ptolemy, 
AAlkildeo,  Phiio  the  Theban,  PhUip,  who  woe 
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alou  of  TliaaMela,  as  wall  as  HoooImm  of  Mv» 

tria,  PhUip  of  Chalcis,  and  Duris  of  Somos,  tiuot 
tha  story  as  a  fiction.  And  Indeed  Alexander 
hlmoelf  ssems  to  support  their  opinion.  For  fai 
one  of  his  letters  to  Antipater,  to  whom  he  gava 
an  exact  detail  of  aH  that  passed,  he  says,  tha 
king  of  Scythia  offered  him  his  daaghter  in  mar- 
riage, but  be  mokes  not  the  least  mention  of  the 
Amnion.  Nay,  when  Onesicritas,  many  years 
after,  read  to  Lyeimachns,  then  king,  the  fourth 
book  of  his  history,  in  wbich  this  story  was  in* 
trodnoed,  he  smiled  and  said,  "Where  waa*  I  at 
thot  time?*'  But  whether  we  give  credit  to  this 
portlculor,  or  not.  Is  a  motter  that  will  neithor 
odd  to  nor  lessen  our  opinion  of  Alounder. 

As  he  wss  ofhdd  that  many  of  the  Mooeda- 
nlons  might  dislike  the  remaining  fotlgnes  of  IIm 
expedition,  he  left  the  greatest  part  of  his  army 
in  quorters,  and  entered  Hyrconio  with  a  selett 
body  of  twenty  thousoad  foot  oud  three  thonsood 
horse.  The  purport  of  his  speech  upon  the  oe* 
coaion  was  this:  *<  Hitherto  the  barbarians  hosa 
seen  as  only  as  in  a  dream.  If  you  should  thlak 
of  retoraing,  after  having  given  Asio  the  alam 
only,  they  will  &1I  apon  you  with  contempt  ao 
unenterprising  and  eAeminoto.  Nevertheless^ 
such  as  desire  to  depart  hove  my  consent  for  II: 
but,  ot  the  some  time,  I  call  the  gode  to  witne«» 
tlMt  they  dessrt  their  kinr  when  he  is  conqnot- 
Ing  the  world  for  the  Macedonians,  ond  leova 
him  ta  the  kinder  and  more  faithful  ottocbmeat 
of  those  Ibw  Mends  that  will  follow  his  fortune.** 
This  is  olmost  word  for  word  the  some  with  what 
he  wrete  to  Antipater;  and  he  adds, «« That  bo 
had  no  aooaer  done  apeaking,  than  they  cried,  ha 
might  lead  them  to  what  part  of  the  world  be 
pleased."  Thna  he  tried  the  disposiUon  of  these 
Drove  men;  and  there  was  no  difficulty  In  bring- 
ing the  whole  body  Into  tlMlr  senliments:  they 
followed  of  coarse. 

After  this  he  aocoromodatsd  himself  mere 
than  ever  to  the  mannen  of  the  Asiatics,  and  at 
the  saoM  time  parsaoded  them  to  adopt  aome  of 
the  Maeedonloa  faahlons;  for,  by  a  mixture  of 
bath,  be  thought  a  nnion  might  be  promoted 
much  heller  than  by  force,  and  his  authority 
maintained  when  he  waa  at  a  diatance.  For  the 
aame  reoaoa  he  elected  thirty  thouaond  boys,  and 
govs  them  mostem  to  instruct  them  In  tlie  Ors- 
cion  lilenitare,  os  well  ss  to  tnin  them  ta  orow 
la  the  Mooedonfain  monner. 

Ao  for  Ms  moniage  with  Roxono,  It  was  a» 
tirely  the  ciect  of  love.  He  sow  her  ot  on  enla»> 
tsiameat  oad  found  tier  eharaia  imalstlble.  Nor 
was  the  moteh  ansuiloble  to  the  situation  of  Ms 
oiialn.  The  bofborlons  placed  greoler  eoufideaas 
In  hfan  oa  account  of  that  ollhuice,  ond  his  ohoa* 
Uty  goined  their  affection;  U  delighted  them  la 
think,  ho  wonid  not  approach  the  only  woman  ha 
ever  poasioBotaly  fovea  withoat  tiw  sanoUoa  of 
BMrrfsge. 

HephsBstton  ond  Crotorus  were  his  two  fovar* 
iteo.  The  former  praissd  the  Penion  foshlona, 
ond  dnsoed  os  he  dU;  thn  latter  odhered  to  the 
customs  of  his  own  coaatry.  He  therefore  em- 
ployed Hepbootton  In  hie  tmnsoctions  with  Ifaa 
boihorions,  ond  Crolerus  to  signify  his  pleasure  to 
the  Greeks  oad  Mocedonions.  The  one  hod"iaoi% 
of  his  lovsp  and  the  other  more  of  his  esteem. 
He  was  penaoded  Indeed,  and  he  often  sold, 
**  HeplMBstion  loved  Alexoader,  ond  Cralerue  the 
king.'*  Henee  arose  privote  onlmoeitles,  which 
did  not  foU  to  break  out  upon  occasion.  One 
day,  in  India,  they  drew  tiieir  swords,  and  eama 
to  blows.  The  frfonds  of  each  were  joining  In 
tha   qasnal,  whoa   Alofindet   latoiposod-    Ha 
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tild  Heptnntloti  pvbltely,  ••Hs  was  a  f«ol  uid  * 
mad  man,  not  to  be  aeoalblc,  that  wltbout  hii  mas- 
tar's  favor  ho  woHld  bo  uodiinf  .'*  Ho  gavo  Cra- 
lorufl  also  a  aovere  rapriniand  la  prtvato;  and  after 
havinff  brourht  them  tofotbor  a^in,  and  rocon- 
oited  tiiom,  he  swore  by  Jopiter  Amrooo,  and  all 
the  other  fods,  *'That  ho  loved  them  mors  than 
all  the  men  ia  the  world;  but,  if  he  peroelvod 
t)i(»ui  ttt  variance  again,  he  w»uld  pat  them  both 
to  (ieaUi,  or  him  at  least,  who  began  the  quarrel." 
This  is  said  to  have  had  such  an  effect  upon 
them,  tliat  tiiey  never  expressed  any  dislilto  to  each 
•tlier,  even  in  jest,  afterward. 

Among  the  Macedonians,  Philotas,  the  son  of 
Parmeulo,  bad  greater  authority  f  for  he  was  not 
Ottly  valiant  aud  indefatigable  in  the  field,  hot 
•fter  Alexander,  no  man  loved  his  friend  mors, 
or  liad  a  greater  Mrit  of  generosity.  Wo  are 
told,  that  a  friend  ot  his  one  day  requested  a  sum 
•f  money,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  given  him. 
The  steward  said,  be  had  it  not  to  give.  "What," 
aays  Philotas,  *<haat  thou  notplato,  or  some  other 
movable?"  However,  he  affected  an  ostontation 
•f  wealth,  and  a  magnifieence  in  hit  dress  and 
table,  tluU  was  above  the  condition  of  a  subject. 
Beside,  the  loftiuem  of  his  port  was  altogether  ex- 
travagant; not  tempered  with  any  nataral  gmces, 
bat  formal  and  nncouth,  it  exposed  him  both  to 
batied  and  suspicion;  insomuch  thai  Parmenio 
one  day  said  to  him,  **My  son,  be  lem."  He  had 
long  been  represented  In  an  invidious  light  to 
Alexander.  When  Damascus,  with  ali  ite  riches, 
was  taken,  upon  the  defeat  of  Darius  in  Cilicia, 
among  the  nnmbar  of  captives  that  were  brought 
to  the  camp,  there  was  a  beautiful  younv  woman, 
«alled  Antigone,  a  native  of  Pydna,  who  fell  to 
the  share  of  Philotas.  Like  a  young  soldier  with 
a  favorite  mistrem,  in  his  cups  he  indulged  his 
vanity,  and  let  many  indiscreet  things  escape 
him;  atuibutiog  ali  the  great  actions  of  the  war 
to  himself  and  to  his  father.  As  for  Alexander, 
ha  called  him  a  boy,  who  by  their  means  enjoyed 
the  title  of  a  conqueror.  The  w<ynan  told  these 
things  in  confidence  to  one  of  her  acqnaintonces, 
aiid  he  (as  is  common)  mentioned  them  to  an- 
other. At  last,  they  came  to  the  ear  of  Craterus, 
who  took  the  woman  privately  before  Alexander. 
When  the  king  had  heard  the  whole  from  her 
own  mouth,  ho  ordered  her  to  go  as  usual  to 
Philotas,  but  to  make  her  report  to  him  of  ali 
that  he  said.  Philotas,  ignomnt  of  the  snares 
that  were  laid  for  him,  oonvemd  with  the  wo- 
man without  tiie  least  raservOf  and  either  in  his 
resentment  or  pride  uttered  many  utabecomlng 
things  against  Alexander.  That  prince,  though 
ha  had  sufficient  proof  against  Philotas,  kspt  tlie 
matter  private,  and  disoovered  no  tokens  of  aver- 
•ion;  whether  it  was  that  he  confided  in  Par- 
monio's  attachment  to  him,  or  whether  he  was 
afraid  of  the  power  and  interest  of  tiie  family. 

About  this  time,  a  Macedonian,  named  LIm- 
■us,*  a  native  of  Chalmitra,  conspired  against 
Alexander's  life,  and  communicated  his  design  to 
•ue  Nicomachus,  a  youth  that  ho  was  fond  of; 
desiring  him  to  take  a  part  in  the  enterprise. 
Nicomaclius,  instead  of  embncing  the  proposal, 
informed  his  broUier  Balinusf  of  the  plot,  who 
Wflit  immediately  to  Philotas,  and  desired  him  to 
Introduce  them  to  Alexander ;  assuring  him  it  was 
ttpon  business  of  great  Importance.  Whatever 
might  be  his  reason  (for  It  is  not  known),  Philotas 
refused  them  admittance,  on  pretense  that  Aiexau- 

•  It  ihoold,  aadoabtedlj,  be  read  DgwmtUf  a»  CL  Cactias 
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der  had  odier  great  eugagwanta  than  apeaUg 
hands.  They  appHed  afain,  and  mat  with  a  de- 
nial. By  this  time,  they  entertained  some  eoipt- 
cion  of  Philotas,  and  addreased  themselves  i» 
Metroa,  who  introduced  thorn  to  the  king  imrne. 
diately.  They  informed  him  first  of  the  conspi- 
racy of  Limn  us,  and  then  hinted  to  him  Uwir 
suspicions  of  Philotas,  on  account  of  his  rKJ^ciie^ 
two  several  applications. 

Alexander  was  inceaaed  at  this  negligvnor;  anj 
when  he  found  that  the  person  who  wacaralto 
arrest  Llmnas,  had  killed  him  *  because  lie  steti 
upon  his  defense  and  refuaed  to  be  taken,  it  at** 
torbed  him  atill  more,  to  think  he  had  lost  \m 
means  of  discovering  hia  accomplices,  iiif  n- 
sentmeat  against  Philotas  gave  opportosity  le 
those  who  had  loag  iialad  that  officer  to  srev 
their  dislike,  and  to  declare,  how  mach  the  kia^ 
was  to  blame  in  snfierinpr  himself  to  be  so  easUy 
Imposed  upon  ss  to  think  that  Limnus,  an  \um^ 
nincant  Chalsetrean,  durst  engage  of  his  ova 
accord,  in  each  a  bold  dosi^rn.  *•  No  doubt,"  aud 
they,  ^  he  was  the  agent,  or  rather  the  instraraeit, 
of  some  superior  hand;  and  the  king  shooM  in» 
oat  the  source  of  the  conapincy  among  Umsb 
who  have  the  moat  intereat  in  having  it  eea> 
coaled." 

As  he  began  to  listen  to  them  disconnee,  sad 
to  give  way  to  his  suspicions,  it  brought  ioDBOM- 
rable  accusations  asainat  Philotas,  some  of  then 
very  groundless.    He  was  apprehended  and  pit 


to  the  torture,  in  presence  of  the  girat 
of  the  court.  Alexander  had  placed  hiamif  be- 
hind the  tapestry  to  hear  the  examinatioB;  ni 
when  he  found  that  Phiiotaa  bemoaned  himself  ii 
such  a  lamentable  manner,  and  had  reocorsa  to 
such  mean  supplications  to  HepluBstioa,  he  is  re- 
ported to  have  said,  "  O  Philotas,  durst  tboa,  witk 
all  this  unmanly  weaknesa,  embark  in  so  ^ 
and  haxardous  an  enterprise?** 

After  the  execution  of  Philotas,  he  iBunediately 
sent  orden  Into  Media,  that  Parmenio  should  to 
put  to  death;  a  man  who  had  a  ahaie  io  most  of 
Philip's  conquests,  and  who  wu  the  principal,  if 
not  the  only  one,  of  the  old  counselors,  wbo  psi 
Alexander  upoa  his  expedition  into  Am.  Of 
three  sons  whom  lie  took  over  with  him,  he  bsd 
seen  two  slain  in  battle,  and  with  the  thiid  be 
fell  a  sacrifice  himself.  These  proceediag*  nah 
Alexander  terrible  to  hia  friends,  psrtiettluif  to 
Antipater.  That  regent,  therefore,  sent  piiratHy 
to  the  ^tolians,  and  entered  Into  Jeagse  witk 
them.  They  had  something  to  fear  from  Aiena- 
der,  as  well  as  he,  for  they  had  sscked  the  citTef 
the  (Eolades;  and  when  the  king  was  hfoinni 
of  it,  he  said,  "  The  children  of  the  CBoisdes  need 
not  revettge  their  oanm,  I  wiU  punldi  the  JBi^* 
Hans  myself." 

Soon  after  this  happened  the  afbir  of  Clitor. 
which,  however  simply  related,  ie  mnch  non 
shocking  than  the  execution  of  Philotas  M 
If  we  reflect  on  the  occasion  and  cireumitaieei 
of  the  thing,  we  shall  conetode  it  was  a  mido^ 
tune,  rather  than  a  delibeiate  act,  and  IhatAiei' 
ander's  unhappy  passion  and  intoziCBUoo  ooff 
furnished  the  evil  genius  of  Clttus  with  the  masu 
of  accomplishing  his  destruction.  It  h»ppfB^ 
la  the  following  manner.  The  king  hid  non 
Grecian  fruit  brought  him  from  on  board  a  tsmIi 
and  as  he  greatly  admired  Its  freehDes  <JW 
beauty,  he  desired  Clitus  to  see  it,  aod  partake  of 
it  It  happened  that  Clitus  was  efiering  aacrifiei 
that  day;  but  he  left  it  to  wait  apon  the  Ufff* 
Three  of  the  sheep  on  which  the  HbetioD  waf 
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bMdy  ponnd,  followvd  hfan.    The  kl«f  *  Isfonn- 

innauaer  auu  Citfomaatlc,  the  Sparlaii,  opou  U; 
a«j  uiey  aasored  bim  tt  witf  a  very  bad  •nieo. 
le,  Uwreibre,  ordered  the  YietimM  to  be  ImnMoi- 
iti)  gffensd  tor  Uie  health  of  Ciilus;  rather  be- 
AOfe  UtKe  daya  before  he  had  a  streuge  and 
i&nuiiig  drsain,  in  which  Clitus  appeared  in 
aottTiiiiig,  eitUuip  by  the  dead  eone  of  Parmeulo. 
lowvvt-r,  before  Uie  eaeridoe  was  fiuiabedt  Clitue 
vcDi  10  ftup  witli  the  king,  who  that  day  had  been 
Ayiug  hitf  homage  to  Castor  and  Pollux. 

Aiier  ai«y  were  warmed  with  drinking,  eome- 
Md)  beg&n  to  aiug  the  Tereee  of  one  Prauieue,  or, 
MoUiora  will  have  it,  of  Pierlo,  written  in  rkli- 
eele  uf  the  Macedonian  oiBeerB  who  had  lately 
bceo  beateu  by  the  barbarians.  The  older  part 
oC  the  coiopauy  were  greatly  offended  at  It,  and 
eoodemned  both  the  poet  and  the  singer;  bat 
Aleiaiuier*  and  those  about  him,  listened  with 
pkuttre,  and  baJe  hhn  go  on.  Clitus,  who  by 
tuis  liine  had  drank  t<K»  muoh,  and  was  nataialiy 
rougli  and  fro  ward,  could  not  bear  their  behavior. 
He  ««id,  **  It  was  not  well  done  to  make  a  jest,  and 
Uut  among  barbarians  and  enemies,  of  Macedo- 
Biutt  that  were  much  better  men  tlian  the  lajigh* 
en,  ibough  tliey  had  met  with  a  mlafortune." 
Akiander  made  answer,  **  Tliat  Clitna  was  plead- 
log  bii  own  cause,  when  he  cave  cowardice  the 
•0(1  oame  of  miafortuae.**  Then  Clitus  started 
«p,  and  Slid,  •«  Yet  It  was  this  cowaidiee  that 
■red  yoa,  son  of  Jupiter  as  yon  are,  when  you 
were  luruiug  your  back  to  the  sword  of  Spithri- 
(hies.  U  ia  by  the  blood  of  the  Macedonians  and 
liiese  wounds,  that  you  are  grown  so  great,  that 
jou  diaJiiia  to  acknowledge  Philip  for  your  father, 
«Bd  nUl  needa  pasa  youraelf  for  tlie  aou  of  Jupiter 
AjDinou." 

Irritated  at  this  insolencei  Alexander  replied, 

"ItUiu  Uiis  Titlauoua  manner  thou  talkeat  of 

Dwia  all  companieiH  and  stirrest  up  the  Macedo- 

aaia  to  uiuiiny:  but  dost  thou  think  to  enjoy  it 

lougV    *«AQd  what  do  we  enjoy  newt"  said  Cli- 

tiu,  ^  what  reward  have  we  for  all  our  tolls7    Do 

ve  Dot  euvy  those  who  did  not  live  to  see  Mace* 

iwuMA  bleed  under  Median  rods,  or  sue  to  Per- 

aiau  lor  aceass  to  their  king?*'     While  Clitus 

went  ou  in  this  rash  mauaer,  and  the  king  retorted 

vpoa  him  with  equal  bitterness,  the  old  men 

isterposed,  and  enUeavored   to  allay  the  flame. 

Meauiime  Alexander  turned  to  Xauodochus,  the 

Caruuui,aiid  Artemius,  the  Colophuuian,  and  said, 

"Do  Bot  the  Greeks  appear  to  you  among  tlie 

Kaceduaiant  like  demigods  among  so  many  wild 

MMsV'    Qitus,  far  from  giving  up  the  dispute, 

edled  upon  Alexander, «'  To  speuk  out  what  he 

M  (oMj,  or  not  to  invite  freemen  to  his  toble, 

vbo  would  declare  their  sentimente  without  re- 

Mfe.     But  perhaps,'*  continued   he,  •'it  were 

wltor  to  puM  your  life  with  barbarians  and  slaves, 

vko  will  worship  your  Perahin  girdle  and  white 

robe  wiUiotti  scruple." 

Alexander,  no  longer  able  to  restrain  his  soger, 
wew  au  apple  at  his  face,  and  then  looked  about 
»r  bit  sword.  Bot  Aristophanes,*  one  of  his 
|uani«,  had  taken  it  away  in  time,  and  the  com* 
f«tty  gaUiered  about  him,  and  entreated  him  to 
w  quiet  Their  remonatrancea,  however,  were 
^'  He  broke  from  them,  and  called  out,  in 
^w  Macedonian  language,  for  his  guards,  which 
w«  tiM  Rign^i  f^f  f^  ^reat  tumult.  At  Uie  same 
ane  he  ordered  the  trumpeter  to  sound,  and  struck 
bun  with  his  list,  upon  his  discovering  an  unwll- 
n^DCis  lo  obey.    This  man  was  afterward  held 
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la  great  esteem,  baeaiMe  Im  pNvanted  the  wliolt 
army  from  being  alarmed. 

As  Clitus  would  not  make  the  least  sulMnission» 
his  friends  with  much  ado,  forced  him  out  of  the' 
room.    But  he  soon  returned  by  another  door, 
repeating,  in  a  bold  and  disrespectful  tone,  tliosa 
verMs  from  the  Andromache  or  Euripides* 
Are  that*  yoor  eattomtT  Is  it  thai  that  Or^eea 
Bawards  her  coaibaUau!*  Shall  on*  naa  olaiss 
Tba  tropbias  woa  by  ihaosaadit 

Then  Alexander  snatched  a  spear  from  one  of 
his  guards,  and  meeting  Clitus  as  he  was  putting 
by  the  curtain,  ran  him  through  the  body.  Ha 
fell  immediately  to  the  ground,  and  with  s  dismal 
grosn  expired. 

Alexander's  rage  subsided  in  a  moment;  Im 
came  to  himself;  and  seeing  his  friends  stendinf 
in  silent  astonishment  bv  him,  he  hastily  drew  tha 
spear  out  of  the  dead  body,  and  was  applying  It 
to  his  own  throat,  whan  his  guards  seized  hia 
hands,  and  carried  him  by  force  into  his  chamber. 
He  passed  tliat  night  and  tlie  next  day  in  anguish 
inexpressible;  and  when  he  had  wasted  himaelf 
with  tears  and  lamentations,  he  ky  in  apeechleas 
grief,  uttering  only  now  and  then  a  groan.  Hto 
friends,  alarmed  at  tills  melancholy  silence,  forced 
themselves  into  tiia  room,  and  attempted  to  con* 
sole  him.  But  he  would  liston  to  none  of  them, 
except  Aristender,  who  put  him  in  mind  of  hte 
dream  and  tlie  ill  omen  of  the  sheep,  and  aasurad 
him,  that  the  whole  was  by  the  decree  of  fate. 
As  he  seemed  a  little  comforted,  Gallisthenes,  tlw 
philosopher,  Aristotle's  near  relation,  and  Anaxar- 
clius,  the  Abderite,  were  called  in.f  Callistlienea 
began  in  a  aoft  and  tender  manner,  endeavoring 
to  relieve  him  without  ssarohing  the  wound.  But 
Ansxarchos,  who  had  a  particular  walk  in  philo* 
aophy,  and  looked  upon  hia  fellow-laborers  in  sci- 
ence with  contempt,  cried  out,  on  entering  tha 
room,  **  Is  this  Alexander  upon  whom  the  whole 
worid  have  their  eyes?  Can  It  be  lie  who  Ilea 
extended  on  the  ground,  crying  like  a  slave,  in 
fear  of  tlie  law  and  tlie  tongues  of  men,  to  whom 
he  should  himself  be  a  law,  and  the  measure  of 
right  and  wrong?  What  did  he  conquer  for  but 
to  rule  and  to  command,  not  servilely  to  submit  to 
the  vain  opinions  of  men?  Know  yon  not,"  con- 
tinned  he,  "tiiat  Jupiter  is  represented  with  The* 
mis  and  Justice  by  his  shie,  to  show,  that  what- 
ever is  done  by  supreme  power  is  right?"  By 
this,  and  other  discourses  of  the  same  kind,  ho 
alleviated  the  king's  grief.  Indeed,  but  made  him, 
withal,  more  haughty  and  unjust.  At  the  same 
time  he  insinuate  himaelf  into  his  favor  in  so 
extraordinary  a  roanoer,  that  he  could  no  longer 
bear  the  convenation  of  Callisthenes,  who,  be- 
fore was  not  very  agreeable,  oa  account  of  hte 
austerity. 

One  day  a  dispute  had  arisen  at  table  about  tha 
seasons  and  the  temperature  of  the  climate.  Cal* 
listhenes  held  with  those  who  asserted,  that  tha 
country  they  were  then  in  was  ranch  colder,  and 
the  winters  more  severe  than  in  Greece.  Anax* 
arch  us  maintained  the  contrary  with  great  obsti- 
nacy. Upon  which  Callisthenes  said, "  Yon  muat 
needa  acknowledge,  my  friend,  that  this  is  much 
the  colder:  for  there  you  went  in  winter  in  one 
cloak,  and  hera  yon  cannot  sit  at  table  wlthcAit 


*  Q-Csniasaad  Auiaa^afl  hlm.Ariitenas. 


*  This  it  tha  Speech  of  Pelanito  Meaelaai. 

t  CallUthanet  was  of  the  eity  of  Olrnthni,  and  had  beaa 
raooBBicnded  to  Alaiaadar  by  AriitotJ*,  wliota  relation  he 
was.  Ha  had  too  mnch  of  the  spirit  of  liberty  lo  he  fit  Ar 
a  oooit.  He  did  not  thow  It,  however,  ia  Uiis  inktanoe 
Aristotle  forewaraed  hiia,  that  if  be  went  on  to  treat  tha 
kiof  with  the  freedom  whieh  bis  spirit  ptoospted,  n  wobM 
eaa  day  be  fatoi  teUa. 
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stroke  went  to  (he  heart  of  ADazurehns. 

Calliiitheiies  wm  dlMfrteable  lo  all  the  other 
Hphista  and  flalleren  at  court;  the  more  ao  be- 
eaoae  he  wua  followed  hj  the  yoniif  men  om 
■ccoant  of  bia  eloqaeoee,  and  no  leaf  aoeeptable 
to  the  old  for  bis  rayalar,  pvTo,  aolf-aatia6ed 
•ourae  of  life.  All  which  coufirms  what  was 
■aid  to  be  the  eauai  of  hia  ^oiny  to  Alexander, 
namely,  an  ambitiou  to  bring  his  fellow-citiieiis 
bock,  and  to  re-people  tiie  place  of  his  netlvity.* 
His  great  reputation  naturally  ezpoaed  him  to 
tury;  and  he  gave  aome  room  for  calumny  hlm- 
Mlf  by  often  rafuaiug  tho  king*a  luTitationa»  aud 
when  he  did  go  to  his  entertalumenta,  by  aitting 
■alemn  and  sUent;  which  ahowed  that  Mb  could 
ttailher  commend,  nor  wan  satisfied  with  what 
passed;  Insomaeh  that  Alexander  anid  to  him  one 

I  Mia  tM  iss*, 
Wlw  rasps  ao  freiu  of  witdosi  to  kiasalf. 

Ones  when  he  was  at  the  king's  taUo  with  a 
laige  company,  and  the  cup  came  to  him,  be  was 
doslrod  to  pronounce  an  eulogium  upon  tlM  Mace* 
donioQS  extempore,  which  he  did  with  ao  much 
eloquence,  that  the  goeata,  beside  their  plaudlu, 
rooe  up  and  covered  him  with  their  garlaoda. 
Upon  thia,  Alexander  saidi  in  tho  worda  of  £ari- 


WImb  frsst  tin  thnu,  Vs  —mj  lo  szesL 

**  But  ahow  Qs  now,"  continued  he,  «  tho  power 
of  your  rhetoric,  in  speaking  against  tho  Maee- 
doulana,  that  they  may  see  their  faults,  and 
wnend." 

Then  tho  orator  took  the  other  aide,  and  apoke 
with  equal  fluency  againat  the  encroachments 
nnd  other  faults  of  the  Msoodonlans,  as  well  aa 

Sminat  the  diviaiona  among  the  Greeka,  which  he 
owed  to  be  tho  only  cause  of  the  great  increase 
of  Philip's  power;  concluding  with  theae  worda, 

Amidst  Mdition'i  waT«t, 
Tha  wont  of  mortals  naj  onsrio  to  honor. 

By  this  he  drew  upon  himself  the  Implacable  ha- 
tred of  the  Macedonians,  and  Alexander  said,  **He 
KTe  not,  in  this  caae,  a  specimen  of  his  eloquence, 
t  of  his  maloTolence." 

Hermippua  assures  ns,  that  Stroibua,  a  peraon 
employed  by  Callislhenes  to  read  to  him,  gave  this 
noeount  of  the  matter  to  Aristotle.  He  adda,  that 
Callisthenes,  perceiving  the  king's  aversion  to  him, 
repeated  this  verse  two  or  three  times  at  parting: 

Patroolas,  tlij  taporior  is  no  mora. 

It  waa  not,  therefore,  without  reason,  that  Arla- 
iotle  said  of  Caiiisthenes,  **  His  eloquence,  indeed, 
Is  great,  but  lie  wanti  common  sense."  He  not 
Only  refused,  with  all  the  firmness  of  a  philo- 
sopher, to  pay  his  respects  to  Alexsnder  by  pros- 
tration, but  atood  forth  sinffly,  and  uttered  In 
public  many  grievancea  whicn  the  best  and  oldest 
of  the  Miicedouians  dnrsi  not  reflect  upon  but  in 
sscret,  though  they  were  as  much  displeased  at 
tkem  as  he.  By  preventing  tlie  prostration,  he 
saved  the  Greeks,  indeed,  from  a  great  diahonor, 
and  Alexander  from  a  greater;  but  he  ruined  him- 
self; because  his  manner  was  such,  that  ho  seemed 
rather  desirous  to  compel  than  to  persuade. 

Chares  of  Mitylone  tells  us,  that  Alexander,  at 
one  of  his  entertainments,  after  he  had  drank, 
reached  the  cup  to  one  of  his  friends.    That  friend 


had  BO  sooner  rscelvsd  it*  tfann  hs  rose  vp,  Ba4 
taming  toward  the  hearth,*  whore  atood  the  ds- 
mesilc  goda,  to  drink,  he  wonblped,  and  tbes 
klased  Alexander.  Thia  done,  he  took  liis  plaes 
against  the  table.  All  the  goesto  did  the  same  is 
their  order,  except  Galtlstlieiies.  When  it  came  ts 
his  turn,  ho  dmnk,  and  then  approaclied  to  pvi 
the  king  a  kiss,  who  beiag'  engaged  lo  aome  di^ 
conrae  with  Hophestion,  happened  notto  miud  bin. 
But  Demetriua,  suruamod  Phldon,  cried  oat,  **  Re- 
ceive not  his  kiss;  for  he  alone  has  not  adored 

1."     Upon  which  Alexander  refosed  it,  tid 

liisthenea  saU  aloud,  **  Then  I  return  oae  kia 
the  poorer." 

A  coldness  of  course,  ensued;  bat  raaoy  odar 
thinga  contribnted  to  his  fall.  In  the  first  pUoe, 
HenbaatlonV  report  was  believed,  thatCalliatheaM 
had  proraiaed  to  adore  the  king,  and  broke  hit 
word.  In  tho  aex#place,  LyaiiDachas  and  Agam 
attacked  him  and  said,  **  The  sophist  went  about 
with  as  much  pride  as  if  he  had  demolished  •  tJ^ 
anny,  and  the  yonng  men  follovred  him,  as  tk 
only  freeman  among  so  many  thonaands.'*  Hiew 
things,  npon  the  discovery  of  Hennolastli  pM 
against  Alexander,  gave  an  air  of  probsbilfty  ii 
what  was  alleged  against  €!alltsthenes.  Hia  en^ 
mies  said,  Hermolaus  Inqalred  of  him,  "Br  wkat 
means  he  might  become  the  most  famoos  man  Is 
the  world?"  and  that  he  answered,  •'BykiHinf 
the  most  famous."  They  farther  asserted,  tini  bf 
way  of  encoaraging  him  to  the  attempt,  be  bads 
him  •<  not  be  afraid  of  the  golden  bed,  bat  n- 
member  he  had  to  do  with  a  man  who  had  msSif 
ed  both  by  sickness  aud  by  wonnda." 

Neither  Hermolaus,  however,  noraByofhiia&- 
complleea,    made    any  mention  of  CsJlistiieaei 
am  lost  the  extremities  of  torture.    Nay,  Alexis* 
dor  himself,  in  the  account  he  immediately  gafi 
of  the  plot   to  Crsterus,  Attains,  and  A\celMtt 
writea,  «*  That  the  young  men,  when  pat  to  the 
torture,  declared,  it  was  entirely  their  owo  eote^ 
prise,  and  that  no  man  beside  was  privy  lo  jl" 
Yet  afterward.  In  a  letter  to  Antipater,  he  if- 
firms,  that  Caiiisthenes  was  as  gnilty  ss  the  nst 
'*  The  Macedonians,"  says  he,  ••  have  stooed  t)i$ 
young  men  to  death.    As  for  the  sophist,  f  will 
punish  bin  myself,  and  those  that  sent  him  too. 
nor  shall  the  towns  that  harbored  thecoinpin- 
tors  escape."     In  which  he  plainly  disooveit  bii 
averaion  to  Aristotle,  by  whom  Caiiisthenes  va 
brought  np  as  a  relation;  for  he  was  the  sooof 
Hero,  AristoUe's  niece.     His  dea^h  U  TarioDdr 
related.    Some  say,  Alexander  ordered  him  to  be 
hanged ;  others,  that  he  fell  sick  and  died  in  ehaiis.' 
and  Chares  writes,  that  he  was  kept  sefeo  fflootbi 
in  prison;  In  order  to  be  tried  In  full  cooneil  ia 
Um  presence  of  Aristotle;  but  that  be  died  of  ex- 
cessive corpulency  and  the  lousy  dlsssse,  el  tta 
time  that  Alexander  was  wonnded  by  (he  Matn 
Oxydrace,  In  India.    This  happened,  hoveTer,  tt 
a  later  period  than  that  we  are  upoo. 

In  tlie  meantime,  Demaratns,  the  Corinlhhi, 
though  far  advanced  in  yeara,  was  smbitiooi  of 
going  to  aee  Alexander.  Accordlnrly  he  ^^^ 
voyage,  and  when  he  beheld  him,  ne  said,  "TTa 
Greeks  fell  short  of  a  gnat  pleasare,  who  did  not 
live  to  see  Alexander  upon  the  throoe  oOhriat. 
But  he  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  king's  frieudship. 
He  sickened  and  died  soon  after.    Thekiof;  bov 


•  Olynthoi  Was  on*  of  tho  cities  dostroyed  by  Philip; 
vhetlior  Alexander  nennitteil  the  philoMphertoro.otUblith 
It  it  nnceruin;  hot  Ciooro  iaformt  at,  that,  in  hii  tine,  it 
was  a  floariahtng  plaoo.    fldt  Or.  iii.  ia  Yr 


•  Daeier  It  of  opinion,  that,  by  thii  actioa,  tk*  ^^[^ 
wanUd  to  iatinoate,  that  Alexander  oniHt  te  b«  ^^^ 
amoaff  the  domestlo  godt.  Bat,  at  the  ktw  nt  J«  tftf'^ 
of  the  room  where  the  PtsctM  wore,  we  nibff  ^^  i^J^ 
a  vile  exevte  to  the  man*t  own  conteleaee  itr tbii  Miffa 
llfioat  worship,  booante  their  poeitioa  m»M  it  d 
whother  U  was  iataadod  ftr  Alenadw  stftrlbM' 
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9m»  peHbrmed  hb  obMqniM  in  the  most  mt|iiifi- 
eent  mabner;  amd  the  army  threw  up  for  hi m  • 
nonament  of  earth  of  great  extent,  and  fourscore 
cuhits  tii|rh.    Hia  ashes  were  carried  to  the  sea-shore 
ia  a  chariot  and  four,  with  the  ricliest  ornameDts. 
VTUea  Alexander  was  U|>on  the  point  of  setting 
oat  for  Judia»   he  saw  his  troops  were  so  laden 
with   spoils,     that    tliey   were    unfit    to    inarch. 
Tuerefore,  early  in  the  morning  that  he  was  to 
lake  bis  departure,  after  the  carriages  were  assem- 
bled, he  first  set  fire  to  his  own  bt^gnge  and  that 
of  his  frieuds;   and  then  gave  orders  that  the  rest 
should  be  served  iu  the  same  manner.     Tlie  reso- 
lotion  appeared   more  difficult  to  take,  than  it  was 
to  execute.      Few  Were  displeased  at  it,  and  num- 
bers received  it  with  acclamations  of  joy.      They 
freely  e«ve  part  of  their  equipage  to  such  as  were 
in  need,  and  burued  and  destroyed  whatever  was 
superflnoos.     Tliis  greatly  encouraged  and  forti- 
fied Aiexauder  ia  his  design.    Beside,  by  this  time 
he  was  become   iuBexibly  severe  iu  punishing  of- 
fenses.    Meuander,  though  one  of  his  friends,  he 
put  to  deatli  for  refusing  to  stay  in  a  fortress  he 
W  given  him  the  charge  of;  and  one  of  tho  barba- 
rians, named  Osodates,  he  shot  dead  with  an  arrow 
for  tb«^  crime  of  rebellion. 

About  this  time  a  sheep  yeaned  a  lamb,  with 
the  perfect  form-  and  color  of  a  tiara   upon  its 
head,  on  each  side  of  which  were  testicles.    Look- 
hig  npou   the  prodigy  with  horror,  he  employed 
the  Chaldeans,  who  attended  him  for  such  pur- 
poses, to  purify  him  by  their  expiations.     He  told 
nif  friends,  on  tliis  occasion,   "That  he  was  more 
troubled  on  their  account  than  his  own;  for  he 
was  afraid  that  after  his  death,  fortune  would 
throw  the  empire  into  tlie  hands  of  some  obscure 
and  weak  man.'*    A  better  omen,  however,  soon 
dissipated  his  fears.    A  Macedonian,  named  Prox- 
enus,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  king's  equipage, 
ou  opening*  the  ground,  by  the  river  Oxus,  iu 
order  to   pitch   his  master's  tent,  discovered   a 
spring  of  a  gross  oily  liquor;  which  after  the  sur- 
face was  taken   off,  came    perfectly   clear,  and 
neither  in  taste,  nor  smell  differed  from  real  oil, 
nor  was  inferior  to  it  in  smoothness  and  bright- 
ness, though  there  were  no  olives  in  that  country. 
It  is  said,  iudeed,  that  the  water  of  the  Oxus  is  of 
io  unctuous  a  quality,  that  It  makes  the  skius  of 
Ihose  who  bathe  iu  it,  smooth  and  shining. f 

It  appears,  from  a  letter  of  Alexander's,  to  Antl- 
pster,  that  be  was  greatly  delishted  with  this  in- 
cUient,  and  reckoned  it  one  of  the  happiest  pre- 
sages the  gods  had  afforded  him.  The  sooth- 
nyers  said,  it  betokened,  that  the  expedition 
would  prove  a  glorious  one,  but  st  the  same  time 
laborious  and  difficult,  because  Heaven  has  given 
men  oil  to  refresh  them  after  their  labors.  Ac- 
eordiagly.he  met  Willi  great  dangers  in  the  battles 
that  he  fought,  and  received  very  considerable 
wounds.  But  his  army  suffered  most  by  want  of 
A^^^wries,  and  by  the  climate.  For  his  part,  he  was 
ambitious  to  show  that  courage  can  triumph  over 
fortune,  aud  magiiauimity  over  force:  he  thought 
aothiQ|r  iuviucibie  to  tlie  brave,  or  impregnable  to 
the  bold.  Pursuant  to  this  opinion,  when  he  be- 
sieged SiBimethrest  upon  a  rock  extremely  steep 


Bmbo  (\ib.  ii.)  accribes  tb«  tame  pro|Mrti«f  to  the 
l*M*4  aev  the  river  Ochae.  indeed,  the  Ochas  and  the 
OiB»  BBiie  their  tueems,  mad  flow  tof  •tber  into  the  CMpian 

t  PVinj  tells  us,  that  the  surface  of  these  rivers  was  a 
Mniiitence  of  salt,  and  that  the  waters  flowed  under  it  as  an- 
Mr  a  orast  of  ice.  Tlio  salt  consistence  he  ioipates  to  the  de. 
tuioas  from  the  neighboriof  mountains,  bnthe  says  no* 
UuB(  of  the  BDctnons  qualities  of  these  waters,  nentioaed  by 
^^'    Nat.  Hist.  lib.  «x«i. 

t  Thii  stronghold  was  situated  io  Baotrlana.  Btrabo 
*^ma  was  fifteen  farloag*  high,  as  many  itf  compaM,  sad 


and  aiiparsttdy  iinooM8ibl0,aiid  saw  his  nMn  greatly 

discouraged  at  the  enterprise,  he  asked  Oxyartea^ 
"Whether  Sisiroetlires  was  a  roan  of  spiritr* 
And  being  answered,  '<  That  he  was  timorous  and 
dastardly,"  he  said,  **You  inform  me  the  rock 
may  l>e  taken,  since  there  is  no  strength  in  its 
defender."  In  fact,  he  found  means  toTutimidata 
Sidimethres,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  fort. 

Iu  the  siege  of  another  fort,  situated  in  a  place 
equally  steep,  among  the  young  Macedonians  that 
were  to  give  the  assault,  there  was  one  called 
Alexander;  and  the  king  took  occasion  to  sav  ta 
him,  **  Yon  must  behave  gallantly,  my  friend,  to 
do  justice  to  your  name."  He  was  iuforroed 
afterward,  that  the  young  man  fell  as  he  was 
distinguishing  himself  iu  a  glorious  manner,  and 
he  laid  it  much  to  heart. 

When  he  sat  down  before  Nysa,*  the  Macedo* 
nians  made  some  difficulty  of  advancing  to  Um 
attack,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  river  that 
washed  its  walls,  until  Alexander  said,  "  What  a 
wretch  am  I,  that  I  did  not  learn  to  swim,*'  and 
was  going  to  ford  it  with  a  shield  in  bis  hand. 
After  the  first  assault,  while  the  troops  were  ra> 
freshing  themselves,  ambassadors  came  with  aa 
offer  to  capitulate;  and  along  with  them  depntiaa 
from  some  other  places.  They  were  surprised  to  soa 
him  in  armor,  without  any  pomp  or  ceremonyi 
and  their  astonishment  increaseu  when  he  bada 
the  oldest  of  the  ambassadors,  named  Acnphisb 
take  the  sofa  that  was  brought  for  himself.  Acn- 
phis,  struck  with  a  benignity  of  reception,  m 
far  lieyond  his  hopes,  asked  what  they  must  do  ta 
be  admitted  into  his  friendship?  Alexander-an- 
swered, **  It  must  be  on  condition  that  they  ap- 
point you  their  governor,  and  send  me  a  hundred  of 
tlieir  best  men  for  hostages."  Acuphis  smiled  at  ^ 
this,  and  said,  **  I  should  govern  better  if  yo« 
would  take  the  worst,  instead  of  the  best.'* 

It  is  said  the  dominions  of  Taxiles,  in  India ,f 
were  as  large  as  Egypt:  they  afforded  excellent 
pasturage  too,  and  were  the  most  fertile  in  all  !«• 
spects.  As  he  was  a  man  of  great  prudence,  lia 
waited  on  Alexander,  and  after  the  first  compli- 
ments, thus  addressed  him:  "What  occasion  Is 
there  for  wars  l>etweeu  you  and  me,  if  you  ars 
not  come  to  take  from  us  our  water  and  othet 
necessaries  of  life;  the  only  things  that  reason- 
able men  will  take  up  arms  for?  As  to  gold  and 
silver,  and  other  possessions,  if  I  am  richer  thaa 
you,  I  am  willing  to  oblige  yon  with  part;  if  I  am 
poorer,  I  have  no  objection  to  sharing  in  your 
bounty."  Charmed  with  his  frank neas,  Alexan- 
der took  his  hand,  and  answered,  **  Think  yoii« 
then,  with  all  this  civility,  to  escape  without  a  con- 
flict? You  are  much  deceived,  if  yon  do.  I  will 
dispute  it  with  you  to  the  last;  but  it  shall  be  ia 
favors  and  benefits;  for  I  will  not  have  you  exceed 
me  in  generosity.**  Therefore,  after  having  r^ 
ceived  great  presents  from  him,  and  made  greater, 
he  said  to  him  one  evening,  **I  drink  to  yoD« 
Taxiles,  and  as  sure  as  you  pledge  me,  you  shaU 
have  a  thousand  talents."  His  friends  were  of- 
fended at  his  giving  away  such  immense  surosb 
but  it  made  many  of  the  barbarians  look  upon 
him  with  a  kinder  eye* 

The  most  warlike  of  tha  Indians  used  to  fight 
for  pay.  Upou  this  invasion  they  defended  tha 
cities  that   hired    them  with   great  .vigor,   and 

•p  was  a  fertile  plain,  eapable  of  naintaininf  five 
It  was  ia  Baotriana  taat  Alo&aader  ssafriod 


that  the  1 
hundred. 

Kexana,  the  danghUr  of  Oxyartoi, 
-    •  Is  It  "  ■ 


*  Arrian  calls  it  Nyssa,  so  indoed  dees  tho  Tokob.  MB, 
That  historian  places  it  near  monat  Moris,  and  adds,  thsft 
It  was  built  by  Dion^sins  or  Baoehni.    Henoo  It  had  tiM 


nine  of  Dionysiopolls.    It  is  now  called  Neig. 
t  fiotwoen  tho  ladai  and  tho  H/daiyst. 


PLUTARCH'S   LIVES. 


Alextwler  rafferad  by  them  not  a  little.  To  one 
•f  the  cities  he  gnuled  en  hononbic  capitulation, 
and  yet  aeixed  Uie  roeroeuariea,  aa  tliey  were 
ttpon  Uieir  march  homeward,  and  put  them  all 
to  the  aword.  This  is  the  only  blot  iu  hia  mili- 
tary conduct;  all  hia  other  proceediotfa  were 
agreeable  to  the  lawa  of  war,  and  worthy  of  a 
kiujr.a 

1  tie  philoaophera  gave  him  no  leas  trouble  than 
the  merc^'Uttries,  by  endeavoring  to  fix  a  mark  of 
infamy  upon  those  princes  that  declared  for  him, 
and  by  exciting  the  free  nations  to  take  up  arma; 
lor  which  reaNOU  he  hanged  many  of  them. 

As  to  his  war  with  Poms,  we  have  an  account 
•f  it  in  his  own  letters.  According  to  tliem,  the 
river  Hydaspes  was  between  the  two  armies,  and 
Porus  drew  up  his  elephants  on  the  banks  oppo* 
•Ite  the  enemy  with  their  heads  toward  the  atream, 
to  guard  it.  Alexander  caused  a  great  noise  and 
bostle  to  be  made  every  day  in  his  camp,  that  the 
harbariaua,  being  accustomed  to  it,  might  not  be 
BO  ready  to  take  the  alarm.  Thia  done,  he  took 
the  advantage  of  a  dark  and  stormy  night,  with 
part  of  his  infantry,  and  a  select  body  of  cavalry^ 
to.gain  a  ItUle  island  In  the  river, at  some  distance 
from  tlie  Indians.  When  he  was  there,  he  and 
Ills  troops  were  attacked  with  a  most  violent  wind 
and  raiu,  accompanied  with  dreadful  tlitinder  and 
Hghluing.  But,  notwithstanding  this  hurricane, 
In  which  he  saw  several  of  his  men  perish  by  tiie 
Hghtuing,  he  advanced  from  the  island  to  the 
opposite  bank.  The  Hydaapes,  awelled  with  the 
lain,  by  its  violence  and  rapidity  made  a  breach 
on  that  side,  which  received  water  enough  to  form 
•  bay,  so  that  when  be  came  to  land,  he  found 
the  bank  extremely  slippery,  and  the  ground  bro- 
ken and  undermined  by  the  current  On  this 
•ocusion  he  is  said  to  have  uttered  that  celebrated 
■ayiugi  "Will  you  believe,  my  Athenian  friends, 
what  dangers  I  undergo  to  have  you  the  heralda 
of  my  fame?  '*  The  last  particular  we  have  from 
Onealcritus;  but  Alexander  himself  only  says, 
tiiey  quitted  their  boats,  and,  armed  as  they  were, 
waded  op  the  breach  breaat  high;  and  that  when 
(hey  were  landed,  he  advanced  with  the  horse 
twenty  rurtougs  before  the  foot,  concluding  that 
If  the  enemy  attacked  him  with  their  cavalry,  he 
•hoold  be  greatly  their  superior,  and  that  if  they 
made  a  movement  with  their  infantry,  his  woold 
6ome  up  time  enough  to  receive  them.  Nor  did 
he  judge  amiss.  The  enemy  detached  against  him 
«  thousand  horse  and  sixty  armed  chariota,  and  he 
defeated  them  w  i  th  ease.  The  clui  riots  he  took ,  and 
killed  four  hundred  of  the  cavalry  upon  Uie  apot. 
By  this,  Porus  understood  that  Alexander  himself 
bad  passed  the  river,  and  theivfore  brought  up  his 
whole  army,  except  what  appeared  necessary  to 
keep  the  rest  of  the  Macedonians  from  making 
good  their  pa:»age.  Alexander,  considering  the 
force  of  the  elephants,  and  the  enemy's  superior 
numbers,  did  not  choose  to  engage  them  in  front, 
but  attacked  the  left  wing  himself,  while  Canus, 
according  to  his  orders,  fell  upon  the  right.  Both 
wings  being  broken,  retired  to  the  elephants  in 
the  center,  and  rallied  there.  The  combat  then 
was  of  a  more  mixed  kind;  but  maintained  with 
■ndi  obstinacy,  that  it  was  not  decided  until  the 
•ighlh  hour  of  the  day.  This  description  of  the 
battle  we  have  from  the  conqueror  himself,  in  one 
of  hiK  epl«tU>s. 


*  It  was  just  and  lawfhl,  it  teams,  to  go  aboot  haratfiiif 
satl  dektroyinK  thoB«  oaiiont  that  had  naver  oAendad  him 
and  opon  whiuh  he  had  no  claim,  except  that  avowed  by 
Ibe  Dorthern  barbariant  whaa  ibey  entered  Italy,  namely, 
Ibat  the  weak  must  submit  to  the  strong!  Indeed,  tliose 
baibariaas  were  much  honestcf  men,  for  tbej  bad  aaotber 
and  abetiar  ptea;  they  waat  to  took  brea4« 


Moat  Motariana  agree,  thwt  Poms  was /oar  en- 
blU  and  a  palm  high,  and  Uiat  though  the  Hephaat 
he  roda  was  one  of  the  largeaC,  hia  atatare  aad 
balk  were  aucb,  that  he  appeared  bat  proportion- 
ably  mounted.  This  elephant,  daring  the  whole 
battle,  gave  extmordlnary  proefa  of  his  sagacity 
aad  care  of  the  king's  penon.  Aa  long  as  that 
prince  waa  able  to  fight,  he  defended  him  with 
great  courage,  and  repulsed  ail  aasailants;  and 
when  he  peroeivad  "him  ready  to  aink  under  the 
multitnde  of  darts  and  the  woanda  with  wlifch  be 
was  covered,  to  prevent  his  falling  off,  he  kneeled 
down  in  the  aoftest  manner,  and  with  his  pro- 
boocia  gently  draw  every  dart  out  of  his  body. 

When  Pomawaa  taken  priaoner,  Alexander  ask- 
ed him,  **  How  he  deaired  to  be  treated  ?  "  He  aa> 
swered,  **  Like  a  king."  <•  And  have  yon  nothing 
else  to  request?"  replied  Alexander.  **No,"  said  he; 
"  everything  la  comprehended  In  the  word  king.** 
Alexander  not  only  reatored  him  hia  own  dominioBS 
immedhitely,  which  he  waa  to  govern  aa  his  Ika* 
tenant,  but  added  vory  extenaive  territories  to 
them;  for  having  eubdued  a  free  coon  try,  which 
contained  fifteen  nations,  five  thousand  eoadder' 
able  citiea,*  and  villagea  in  proportion,  be  be* 
stowed  it  on  Porua.  Another  eountry,  tkiee 
timea  as  large,  he  gave  to  Philip,  one  of  its 
frienda,  who  waa  alao  to  act  there'aa  his  lieatenaat. 

In  the  battle  with  Porus,  Bncephaios  received 
several  wonnds,  of  which  he  died  aome  timrt  after. 
This  is  the  account  moat  writera  give  na:  Init 
Oneaicritna  saya,  he  died  of  age  and  fatigue,  for 
he  was  thirty  years  old.  Alexander  showed  as 
much  regret  as  if  he  had  loat  a  fafthful  friend  tod 
companion.  He  esteemed  him,  indeed,  as  sack; 
and  bailt  a  city  near  the  Hydaapes,  in  the  piacs 
where  he  waa  buried,  which  he  called,  afW  Urn, 
Bocephaiia.  He  is  also  reported  to  have  baiht 
city,  and  called  it  Peritaa,  in  memory  of  a  6og  of 
that  name,  which  he  had  brought  np  and  was  very 
fond  of.  This  partlcnlar,  Sotio  says,  he  had  from 
Potamo  of  Lesbos. 

The  combat  with  Poms  abated  the  spirit  of  tke 
Macedonians,  and  made  them  reaolve  to  proceed 
no  farther  in  India.     It  was  with  difficulty  they 
had  defeated  an  enemy  who  brought  only  twenty 
thouaand  foot  and  two  thousand   horse  ioto  tiia 
field;  and  therefore  they  opposed  Alexander  with 
great  firmness  when  he  Insisted  that  they  shoold 
past  the  Gaugesjf  which,  they  were  informed, 
was  thlrty^two  furlongs  in  breadth,  and  in  dqith 
a  hundred  fathom.    The  oppoaite  shore,  too,  wis 
covered  with  numbers  of  squadrona,  battalions,  and 
elephanU.     For  the  kings  of  the  Gandarites  and 
Pneslana  were  aaid  to  be  waiting  for  them  theiv, 
with  eighty  thonsand  horse,  two  hundred  thoa- 
sand  foot,  eight  thousand  chariots,  and  six  thoa- 
sand  elephants  trslned  to  war.     Nor  is  thia  num- 
ber at  all  magnified:  for  Androcottds,  who  reifoed 
not  long  after,  made  Seleucua  a  present  of  fivt 
hundred  elephants  at  one  time,  and  witif  >n  aroft 
of  six  hundred  thonsand  men  traversed  Indlt,  lod 
conquered  the  whole. 

Alexauder'a  grief  and  indignation  at  thiiiefo» 


*  Some  trani«r{ber  seems  to  have  f  irea  as  the  i  ^ 
of  inhabitants  in  one  citv  for  the  nomber  of  citts<.  Arntsi 
accouat  is  thit:  "He  took  thirty.iiereB  cities,  the  !«*»*  jj 
which  contained  five  thonsand  inhabitants,  and  tetfral  M 
ttiem  above  ten  thoasand.  He  toolt  also  a  gn*l  nssber  w 
villnps,  not  less  populous  than  the  cities,  and  gtrs  IM 
government  of  the  coontiy  to  Porus." 

t  The  Ganges  is  the  largest  of  all  the  rivers  in  d>»  ">>«* 
continents,  the  Indus  tlie  seoond,  the  Nile  th*  ihifd,  w 
the  Danube  the  fourth. 

t  Daoier  savs^EiM  tkmuMmd,  but  does  aoC  neation  u*  *^ 
thority.    Peciiaps  It  waa  oalj  a  dip  ia  the  writia^  w«  IM 
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Ml*  foeh,  thai  fiivt  Im  ib«l  hionif  np  I*  hit 
tat,  and  lay  pr»«tnito  on  the  ptiiiiid,  iMelariu^, 
**Ue  dia  not  ihaiik  Uie  Mttfledouiaai  in  the  ieturt 
fai  wiiat  lliey  had  done,  if  they  wonid  not  paM 
the  Gaup?«;  i'or  he  cooeLiered  n  retreat  no  other  . 
than  au  ackuowledniout  that  be  was  overcome."  \ 
Hli  frieude  ouiiltvd   notliui|f  that  might  comfort 
him;  aiid  at   t«Mt   Uieir  remonatrances,  togetlier  [ 
vitb  ibe  cries  aud  t**ara  of  the  aoldiers,  who  were  f 
■apDlituta  at  hia  door,  mehed  him,  and  prevailed  i 
aa  hiiu  to  return.     However,  he  first  conttived  j 
nany  v«iu  and   aophiatical   thiuga  to  aerve  the 
porpoaiw  of  fame;  ajiioug  which  were  arma  mach 
ngg«r  tiuin  Ilia  men  could  uae,  and  higher  man- 
feia,auu  tmavier  biia  tlian  hla  horaee  required, 
felt  flcattertfd  up  and  down.     He  built  alao  great 
titan  for  which  the  Pmaians  atlll  retniu  much 
veaeiation,  and   their    kinga  croaa  the   Gangea 
every  year  to  offer  aaerificea  in  the  Grecian  man- 
aer  upon  them.     Audrocoltna,  who  waa  then  very 
yoang,  bad  a  aiglil  of  Alexander,  and   he  la  re- 
ported to  have  often  aaid  afterwaid,  **  That  Alex* 
aoder  waa  within  a  little  of  making  himaelf  maater 
•f  ail  thr  country ;  with  such  hatred  and  contempt 
was  thu  nrigniug  prince  looked  upon,  on  account 
of  hw  profligacy  of  manueia,  and  meanneoa  of 
birth." 

Alexander,  in  his  march  from  thence,  formed  a 
dorigD  10  see  the  ocean;    for  whk;h  purpose  he 
caused  a  number  of  row-boata  and'  cafu  to  be 
cojutructed,  and,  upon  tliem,  fell  down  the  rivers 
It  his  leuiure.    Hot  waa  tliis  navigation  unattended 
with  hoHtJliiiva.     He  made  aeveral  deaceuta  by  the 
way,  aud  attacked  Uto  adjacent  cities,  which  were 
all  forced  lo  aubniit  to  hia  victorious  arma.    How- 
ever, be  was  very  near  being  cut  in  oiecea  by  the 
Malli,  who  are  called  the  moat  warlike  people  In 
lodia.    He  had  driven  some  of  them  from  the 
Will  wiih  his  miaslve  weapona,  and  waa  the  first 
Dan  that  ascended   it.     But  pteaenlly,^ after  he 
was  ap,  the  sc^iliug-ladder  broke.    Finding  him- 
nlf  and  his  small  company  much  galled  by  the 
<ivts  of  the  barbarians  from  below,  lie  poised 
khiwelf,  and  leaped  down  ^to  the  midet  of  the 
eaemy.    By  good  Jortuue  lie  fell  upon  his  feet; 
•od  Uie  barbarians  were  so  astoniahed  at  the  flaah- 
Iflf  of  his  arma  us   he  came  down,  tliat  tl>ey 
Ihoaght  they  beheld  lightning,  or  some  auperna- 
tnral  splendor  iaauing  from  hia  body.    At  first, 
therefore,  they  drew  back  and  dispersed.      But 
when  they  hdd  recollected  themaelves,  and  aaw 
aim  alWuded  only  by  two  of  his  guards,  they 
attacked  him   bund- to-hand,  and   wounded   him 
thnngh  his  armor  with  tlieir  swords  and  apears, 
Aolwiibitaudtng  the  valor  with  which  he  fought 
One  of  Uiem  standing  farther  ofi*,  drew  an  arrow 
with  such  strengUi,  tlwt  it  made  its  way  through 
us  cttirdsB,  and  eutere-d  the  ribs  under  the  breast. 
Ita  force  was  so  great,  that  he  gave  back  and 
was  brought  upon  hia  knees,  and  the  barbarian 
AQ  uv  with  hia  drawn  scimitar  to  dispatch  him. 
Peucestas  and  Llmnseus*  placed  themselves  before 
urn,  but  oue  was  wounded  and  the  other  killed. 
Feacestas,  who  survived,  was  still  making  aome 
iMistaoce,  when  Alexander  recovered  himself  and 
Iiid  the  barbarian  at  hU  feet     The  king,  how 
•J*'*  "*=«*ve*i  »k»w  wounds,  and  at  last  had  such  a 
Mow  from  a  bludgeon  upon  hU  neck,  that  he  was 
forced  to  Mupport  hhnaelf  by  the  wall,  and  there 
ttWKl  wiih  his  face  to  the  enemy.     The  Mace- 
doBiana,  who  by  thia  time  had  got  In,  gaUiered 
uoBt  him,  and  carried  him  off*  to  hla  tent 


HU 


seuses  were  gone,  and  It  was  the  current 


i^rtiu  Uie  army  that  he  was  dead.    When  they 


'  O.  CaiUas  eaib  him  Timmt. 


bad,  with  great  dlffeatty,  aiw(»d  off  the  shaft, 
which  waa  of  wood,  and  with  equal  trouble  had 
taken  oflT  ilie  cuirass,  they  proc«>fded  to  extract 
the  head,  which  waa  three  fiufrt^rs  broad,  and  foar 
long,  and  stuck  fast  In  the  bone.  He  fainted 
uiMk*r  the  operation,  and  was  very  mwr  expiring; 
but  when  the  head  was  got  out,  he  cnne  to  him- 
self. Yet  after  the  danger  was  over,  h«*  continued 
weak,  ami  a  long  time  confined  liimsflf  to  a  rogu* 
lar  diet,  attending  solely  to  the  curtt  of  his  wound. 
The  Mac<*douiaus  conid  not  bear  to  be  so  long  de- 
prived of  tlie  sight  of  their  king;  tliey  asseinbied 
in  a  tumultooua  manner  about  hix  teut.  Whoa 
he  perceived  this,  ho  put  on  bin  robe,  and  made 
Ilia  appearance;  but  aa  soon  as  he  had  sacrificed 
to  tlitt  gods,  he  retired  again.  As  he  was  on  his 
way  to  the  place  of  liia  deoti nation,  though  car- 
ritfii  in  a  Utter  by  the  water  slue,  he  suUlued  a 
large  tract  of  land,  and  many  respectable  cities. 

In  the  conrae  of  thia  expedition,  he  took  ten  of 
tlie  €^Ymno9ophi§Uf*  who  had  been  principally 
concerned  in  instigating  Sabbaa  to  revolt,  and  had 
brought  numberleas  other  troubloH  upon  the  Mace- 
donians. As  these  ten  were  reckoned  the  most 
acute  and  conciae  in  their  answers,  he  put  the 
moat  difficult  questions  to  them  thut  could  be 
thouglit  of,  and  at  the  same  time  declared,  ha 
wonia  put  the  first  person  that  answered  wrong 
to  death,  and  after  him  all  the  rest  The  oldest 
man  among  them  waa  to  be  the  jUilge. 

He  demanded  of  the  first,  **  Which  were  most 
nuniorous,  the  living  or  the  dead?"  He  answer- 
ed, **  The  living,  for  the  dead  no  longer  exist"! 

The  second  waa  asked,  **  Whether  the  earth  or 
the  sea  produced  the  largest  animals?"  He  an- 
swered, "  The  earth,  for  the  aea  is  part  of  it" 

The  third,  •«  Which  ia  Oie  craftiest  of  ail  anl- 
mala?"  «<  That,"  said  he,  «  with  which  man  is 
not  yet  acquainted.'*^ 

The  fourth,  *'What  was  his  reason  for  per- 
anading  Sabbaa  to  revolt?"  "  Because,"  said  he, 
"  I  wished  him  either  to  live  with  honor,  or  to  die 
as  a  coward  deaerres." 

The  fifth  had  this  question  put  to  him,  "Which 
do  you  think  oldest,  the  day  or  tiie  night?"  He 
answered,  "  The  day,  by  oue  day."  As  the  king 
appeared  surprised  at  this  solution,  the  philosopher 
tiild  him,  "Abstruse  questions  must  have  abstrnse 
answers." 

Then  addreasing  himself  to  the  sixth,  he  de- 
manded, "  WtMt  are  the  best  means  for  a  man  to 
make  himself  loved?"  He  answered,  "If  pos- 
aeaaed  of  great  power,  do  not  make  yourself  (ear- 

The  aeventh  waa  naked,  "  How  a  man  might 
l>ecome  a  god?"  He  answered,  "By  doing  what 
la  impossible  for  man  to  do  " 

The  eightii,  "Which  is  strongest,  life  or  de^th?'* 
"  Life,"  said  he;  "  becauae  it  bears  ao  many  evils." 

The  laat  qneation  that  he  pnt  was,  "  How  long 
ia  it  good  for  a  man  to  live?"  "  As  long,"  aaid 
the  philoaopher,  "  as  he  does  not  prefer  death  to 
life." 

Then  taming  to  the  jodge,  he  ordered  him  to 


*  The  philotophert,  so  oalled  from  their  going  naked,  weia 
dirided  into  two  lectt,  the  BrachmHui  and  tne  Germani.  The 
Brachmani  were  most  e^t^eined  becnnte  there  wai  a  contist- 
ency  in  their  priaeiplee.  Apoieint  tellt  ni,  that  not 
only  lite  scholars,  bat  the  younfer  papiU  were  as* 
sembled  aboot  dinner  time,  and  examined  what  good 
tliey  had  done  that  day;  and  such  at  conld  not  point 
oot  Mflie  act  of  hnmanjiy,  or  nteruj  pnnnit  that  they  bad 
been  eagafod  ia,  were  net  allowed  any  dinner. 

t  They  did  net  bold  the  mortalily,  but  tbe  traotmigratloa 
•r  the  eonl. 

t  This  we  eappota  to  aisaa  aiaa  hlsaMlf,  as  b«(  beiag  as> 
qaaiaiad  with  hiauetf. 
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fl?e  Mfttoaee*  TIm  old  mM  wM^  **  la  my  optatoa 
tliey  have  all  aiwwared  ooa  vora»  tiuu  aaotber." 
•<  If  Ibis  if  thy  indfoient,'*  aaid  Alexander,  « Ihoa 
■bait  die  first*'  "  No,**  ropUed  tlio  phUoM>pher, 
**  not  except  yon  clioooe  to  luoak  your  word:  for 
yott  declared  the  man  ihat  aaaworM  worst  ahould 
first  suffer.** 

The  king  loaded  them  with  preaents,  and  dia- 
misaed  ihem.  After  which  lie  sent  Oneaierltoa,  a 
di^K^iple  of  Diogenea,  to  the  other  Indian  sages 
who  were  of  most  repntation,  and  iired  a  retired 
life,  to  desire  them  to  come  to  him.  Onealcritna 
tells  us,  Calanus  treated  him  with  great  inaolenee 
and  harsliueea,  bidding  him  to  strip  himaelf  na- 
ked, M  he  desired  to  hear  any  of  his  doctrine; 
<«You  should  not  hear  me  on  any  other  condition," 
'  said  he,  **  though  you  came  from  Jnpiter  him- 
aelf.*' Daodamis  behaved  with  moreeiTility;  and 
when  Oneaicritna  had  giyen  him  an  aoeovnt  of 
Pylhagoraa,  Sooratea,  and  Diogenea,  ha  said, 
*' They  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  man  of  ga- 
niua,  but  to  Imto  lived  with  too  paasiTO  a  regard 
to  tlie  laws.** 

Others  say,  Daudamia  entered  Into  no  diaconrae 
with  the  roeaseuger,  bnt  onl^  asked,  <*  Why  Alex- 
ander had  taken  so  long  a  journey?*'  As  to  €^- 
lauus,  it  is  certain  Tuxiles  prevailed  with  him  to 

Kto  Alexander.  Hia  true  name  was  Sphines; 
t  because  he  addressed  tliem  with  the  word 
Cafe,  which  is  the  Indian  form  of  salnUtlon,  the 
Greelu  call  him  Calanna.  This  philoaopher,  we 
are  told,  prsaented  Alexander  with  a  good  imase 
of  this  empire.  He  laid  a  dry  and  shriveled  hide 
before  him,  and  first  trod  npon  the  edges  of  it. 
This  he  did  all  round;  and  as  he  trod  on  one  side, 
it  started  up  on  the  other.  At  iaat  he  fixed  hia 
feet  on  the  middle,  and  then  it  lay  still.  By  this 
•mblem  he  showed  him  that  he  ahould  fix  his  rosi- 
y  dence,  and  plant  his  prioeipal  force  in  the  heart  of 
bis  empire,  and  not  wander  to  the  extremities. 

Alexander  spent  seven  months  in  falling  down 
tlie  rivers  to  the  ocean.  When  he  arrived  there, 
lie  embarked,  and  aalled  to  an  island  which  he 
called  Scillouatis,*  but  others  call  it  Psiltoucis. 
^There  lie  landed  and  sacrificed  to  the  goda.  He 
likewise  considered  the  nature  of  the  aea  and  of 
tile  coast,  as  far  as  it  was  acceasible.  And  after 
liaving  besought  Heaven,  **That  no  man  might 
ever  reach  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  expedition," 
he  prepared  to  set  out  on  his  way  back.  He  ap- 
pointed Nearchos  admiral,  and  Oneslcritus  chief 
pilot,  and  ordered  his  fleet  to  sail  ronnd,  keeping 
India  on  the  right  With  the  rest  of  his  foroes  he 
returned  by  land,  through  the  country  of  the  Orl- 
tea;  in  which  he  waa  reduced  to  such  extremities, 
and  lost  such  numbers  of  men,  that  he  did  notf 
bring  back  from  ludia  above  a  fourth  part  of  the 
army  he  entered  it  with,  which  was  no  leas  than  a 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  foot,  and  fifteen 
thousand  horse.  Violent  distempera,  ill  diet,  and 
excessive  heats,  destroyed  multitudes;  but  famine 
made  still  greater  rsvagea.  For  it  was  a  barren 
and  uncultivated  country;  the  natives  lived  miiw- 
rably,  having  nothing  to  subsist  on  but  a  few  bad 
sheep,  which  used  to  feed  on  the  fish  thrown  op 
by  the  sea;  consequently  they  were  poor,  and  their 
fli'ah  of  a  bad  flavor. 

With  much  difficulty  he  traversed  this  country 
in  sixty  days,  and  then  arrived  in  Gedrosla.  There 
he  found  provisions  in  sbnndance;  for  beside  that 
the  lund  is  fertile  in  itself,  the  neighboring  princes 
and  grandees  supplied  him.  After  he  had  given 
his  army  some  time  to  refresh   themselves,  he 


•  Arrian  calls  it  Cilntta.    Hera  they  fint  obscrr*d  Cbe 
ebbing  ud  flowing  of  the  ms,  whi«h  tupriMd  them  aoi  a 


mnnkod  In  OanBMik  for  flovMi  days  in  a  kfnl  of 
Baochnnalian  praeeoslon.  His  ohailot,  which  v« 
very  magnificent,  woo  dimvo  by  eight  horses. 
Upon  it  waa  plaoed  a  lofly  platform,  wlwie  iieaBd 
hia  principal  friends  reveled  day  and  aight  Thii 
carriage  waa  followed  by  many  otbem,  some  cor- 
ered  with  rich  tapeetry  and  paper  Im  agings,  sd^ 
others  shaded  with  branchoa  of  trees  Deeh  gather^ 
ed  and  flouriahinff.  In  thoae  ware  the  reat  of  the 
king's  friends  and  geBerala,  erowaed  arith  fleweis, 
and  exhilaratsd  with  wine. 

In  this  whole  company  Uien  was  not  ia  be  seea 
a  buckler,  a  hoiawt,  or  spear;  bat,  instead  of  thsoi, 
cops,  flagons,  and  gofaieta.  Theaa  the  soldien 
dipped  in  huge  vessels  of  wiao,  and  drank  to  esch 
other,  some  as  they  marched  along,  and  ocfam 
seated  at  tables,  which  were  placed  at  prsperdit- 
tances  on  the  way.  The  whole  conntry  iasoujM«i 
with  flutes,  elarlonetP,  and  aonga,  and  with  ths 
daness  and  riotoao  frolics  of  the  women.  Tliia 
disorderly  and  dissolnte  march  was  closed  with  i 
very  immodest  figure,  and  with  all  the  liceutioos 
ribaldry  of  the  Bacchanals,  aa  if  Baechns  hunself 
had  iMon  present  to  carry  on  the  debaach. 

When  Alexander  arrived  at  the  royal  paface  of 
Gedrosla,  he  gave  his  army  time  to  refresh  them- 
selves again,  and  entertained  them  with  ieMiM  tad 
public  apectacles.  At  one  of  tlieae,  in  whieh  ths 
choruses  dlspntsd  the  prise  of  dancing,  lie  sp- 
psared  inflamed  with  wine.  Hia  favorile  Baffom 
happening  to  win  it,  crosaed  the  tiieater  ia  hii 
habit  of  ceremony,  and  eoated  himself  by  the  IlIii. 
The  Macedoniana  expressed  their  satisfactioa  ma 
loud  plaudits,  and  called  out  to  the  king  to  kia 
him;  with  which  at  last  he  eomplied. 

Nearchus  joined  htm  again  here,  and  he  was  m 
much  delighted  with  the  aoconnt  of  hisvoysge, 
that  he  formed  a  design  to  sail  In  person  from  lbs 
Euphrates  with  a  great  fleet,  circle  the  cosflt  of 
Arabia  and  Africa,  and  enter  the  MeditenaneiB 
by  the  pillars  of  Herculee.    For  this  parpoee,  he 
constructed,  at  Thapsaeos,  a  number  of  vesseb  of 
ail  sorts,  and  collected  mariners  and  pilots.   Bat 
the  reprt  of  the  difiicullies  he  had  met  with  in 
his  Indian  expedition,  partioularly  in  his  attsek  of 
the  Main,  hia  great  loss  of  men  In  the  country  of 
the  Orites,  and  the  supposition  he  would  never  Tf 
turn  alive  from  the  voyage  he  now  meditated,  ei- 
cited  hia  new  subjects  to  revolt,  and  put  fiis  gew* 
rals  and  governors  of  provinces  upon  dlspiayiog 
their  injustice,  Insolence,  and  avarice.    In  ^rt, 
the  whole  empire  was  in  commotion,  and  ripe  for 
rebellion.      Olympias    and    Cleopatra,  leagolDg 
against  A ntipater,  had  seixed  his  hereditary  do* 
minions,  and  divided  them  between  them.   0/ym- 
pias  took  Bpirus,  and  Cleopatra,  Macedonia.  Tbe 
tidings  of  which  being  brought  to  Alexander,  be 
said,  "  His  mother  had  considered  right;  for  (to 
Macedonians  would  never  bear  to  be  goveroed  17 
a  woman." 

Ill  consequence  of  this  nnsettled  sUle  ^^^'jP* 
he  sent  Nearchus  again  to  sea,  having  determined 
to  carry  the  war  Into  the  maritime  pretioM* 
Meantime  he  marched  In  person  to  chutho  ait 
lientenatits  for  their  misdemeanors.  Oxytrt^ 
one  of  the  sons  of  Abulites,  he  killed  with  hia 
own  hand,  by  a  stroke  of  his  javelin.  AhttUte§ 
had  laid  in  no  provisions  for  him;  he  bad  only 
collected  three  thousand  talents  in  Dioney.  Upoa 
his  presenting  tliis,  Alexander  bade  him  ofkritto 
his  horses;  and,  as  they  did  not  tonch  it.  b«  **||| 
"Of  what  use  will  this  provision  now  be  to  me? 
and  immediately  ordered  Abulites  to  be  taken  inta^ 
custody.  , 

The  first  thing  ho  did  after  he  entered  Iwbib, 
was  to  give  this  money  to  ths  oiatrooe,  aeoerauy 
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the  anefoni  eiuloai  of  thekiBny  who,/ upon  thalr 
relnm  from  any  excursion  to  tbeirPenlan  domlu- 
U»nB>  uaed  to  ^ive  every  womao  a  piece  of  gold. 
For  thia  raaaoo,  eeTeral  of  them»  we  are  told, 
made  it  a  rule  to  retnru  bat  eeldom;  and  Ochus 
BCTor  diU;  lio  baniahed  liimself  to  teve  hie  money. 
Hi»Tiog  fouod  the  tomb  of  Cyras  broken  open,  he 
pot  tha  autljor  of  tiiat  sacrilege  to  death,  ihougli 
a  nulive  of  Pelte,and  a  person  of  some  distiuctioa. 
His  name  was  Polymaclius.  After  he  iiad  read 
tlie  epiiapk,  wUich  was  in  the  Persian  lanffuage, 
he  orden^d  it  to  be  inscribed  also  in  Greek.  It  was 
as  follows:    O  ma.<< I  •  whoboxvu  thou  akt,  and 

WHKXSOKVER  THOU  00Mt9r(roa  OOMX  X  snow  THOU 
wilt),  I  AM  CtKUS,  the  FOUNDKR    OV  THK  FEaSJAN 

lanaB,  xstvy  ju  not  thc  uttix  SAaTH  that 
COTKBS  MT  BOPT.  Alexander  was  much  affected 
at  these  words,  which  placed  before  him  in  so 
strong  a  lif^ht  the  uncertainty  and  Ticissitude  of 
things. 

It  waa  here  that  CaUnus,  after  haTing  been  dis- 
ordered a  little  while  with  the  cbolic,  desired  to 
have  his  funeral  pile  erected.  He  approached  it 
on  horse  bacJi,  offered  up  his  prayers  to  Heaven, 
ponred  the  libaiioos  upon  himself,  cut  off  part  of 
his  hair,*  and  threw  it  on  the  fire;  and,  before  he 
•sceuded  the  pile,  took  leaTe  of  the  Macedonians, 
desiring  them  to  spend  the  day  in  jollity  and  drink- 
ing with  the  king;  **  For  I  shall  see  him»"  said  he, 
*'  in  a  little  time  at  Babylon."  So  saying,  he 
stretched  himaelf  upon  the  pile,  and  covered  him- 
self up.  Nor  did  he  move  at  the  approach  of  Uie 
flames,  but  remained  in  the  same  posture  until  he 
had  finished  his  sacrifice,  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  sages  of  his  country.  Many  years  afteir, 
another  Indian  did  the  same  before  Augustus  Ce- 
•ar,  at  Athens,  whose  tomb  is  shown  to  this  day, 
and  called  the  Jndian*B  tomb* 

Alexander,  as  soon  as  he  retired  from  the  fune- 
ral pile,  invited  his  friends  and  officers  to  supper, 
and,  to  give  life  to  the  carousal,  promised  t^iat  the 
nuu  who  drank  moat  should  be  crowned  for  his 
victory.  Promachus  drank  four  measures  of  wine,t 
and  carried  off  the  crown,  which  was  worth  a  ta- 
leat,  but  survived  it  only  three  days.  The  rest  of 
the  g^iests,  as  Chafes «tells  us,  drank  to  such  a  de- 
gree,  that  forty-one  of  them  lost  their  lives,  the 
weatl)i*r  coming  upon  them  extremely  cold  during 
their  intoxication. 

When  he  arrived  at  Susa,  he  married  his  friends 
ts  Persian  ladies.  He  set  them  the  example,  by 
taking  Statira,  the  daughter  of  Darius,  to  wife, 
and  then  distributed  among  his  principal  officers 
the  virgins  of  highest  quality.  As  for  those  Ma- 
cedonians who  hud  already  married  in  Persia,  he 
made  a  general  entertainment  in  commemoration 
of  their  nuptials.  It  is  said,  that  no  leas  than  nine 
thoaaaud  guests  sat  down,  and  yet  be  presenteJ 
each  with  a  golden  cup  for  performing  tiie  liba- 
tion. Everything  else  was  conducted  with  the 
vl«MOHi  magnificence;  he  even  paid  off  ail  their 
d*iit*;  insomuch  that  the  whole  expense  amounted 
^  sine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  ta- 
tofits. 

All  officer,  who  had  but  one  eye,  named  Auti- 
feiiex,  put  himself  upon  the  list  of  debtors,  and 
proJuced  a  person  who  declared  be  was  so  much 
ID  his  books.  Alexander  paid  the  money;  but 
afterward  discovering  the  fraud,  in  his  anger  for- 
We  him  the  court,  and  took  away  his  commis- 
sion.   There  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  him 


*  At  tome  of  the  hair  nsed  to  be  oat  Irom  the  forehead 
•f^Jetim*. 
t  Abotti  fba  tesB  qaaits.    The  ckmu  was  six  piats,  aiaa- 


as  a  soidiar.    Ha  hod  dMIiigvfchod  himself  In  his 

youth  under  Philip,  at  the  siege  of  Perinthus, 
when  lie  was  wounded  in  the  eye  with  a  dart  idiot 
from  one  of  tlie  engines;  and  yet  he  would  nei* 
ther  suffer  it  to  be  taken  out,  nor  quit  the  field* 
until  be  had  repulsed  the  enemy  and  forced  them 
to  retire  into  the  town.  The  poor  wretch  could 
not  bear  the  disgrace  he  iwd  now  brought  npon 
himself;  his  grief  and  despair  was  so  great  that  it 
was  apprehended  ha  would  put  an  end  to  iiis 
own  life.  To  prevent  such  a  catastrophe,  the 
king  forgave  him,  and  ordered  him  to  keep  tiia 
money. 

Ttie  thirty  thopsand  boys,  whom  he  left  nnder 
proper  masters,  were  now  grown  so  much,  and 
made  so  handsome  an  appearance;  and,  what  was 
of  more  importance,  had  gained  such  an  activity 
aud  address  in  their  exercises,  that  he  was  greatly 
delighted  with  them.  But  it  was  matter  of  un- 
easiness to  the  Macedonians;  they  were  anprelieiH 
sive  that  the  king  would  have  less  revard  for  them. 
Therefore,  when  he  gave  the  invalids  their  route 
to  the  sea,  in  order  to  their  return,  the  whole 
army  considered  it  as  an  injurious  and  oppreasiva 
mfasure:  *'  He  has  availed  himself,**  said  they, 
"  beyond  all  reason,  of  their  services,  and  now  ho 
sends  them  baok  with  disgrace,  and  tarns  them 
upon  the  hands  of  their  country  and  their  parents* 
in  a  very  different  condition  from  tliat  in  which 
he  received  tliem.  Why  doea  ha  not  dismiss  as 
all!  Why  does  he  not  reckon  all  the  Msce-> 
donians  incapable  of  service,  now  he  has  got  this 
body  of  young  dancen?  Let  him  go  wiUi  than 
and  conquer  the  world.*' 

Alexauker,  incensed  at  this  mnttnons  behavior 
loaded  them  with  reproaches;  and  ordering  them 
off,  took  Peraians  for  his  guards,  and  filled  up 
other  ofllces  with  tliem.  When  they  saw  tiieirl 
king  with  these  new  attendants,  and  themselves 
rejected  and  spumed  with  dishonor,  tliey  were 
greatly  humbled.  They  lamented  their  fate  to 
each  other,  and  wera  almost  frantic  with  jealousy 
nnd  anger.  At  last,  coming  to  tlismselves,  they 
repaired  to  the  king's  tent,  without  arms,  in  ona 
thin  garment  only;  and  with  tears  and  lamenta> 
lions  delivered  themselves  up  to  his  Tengeance; 
desiring  he  would  treat  them  as  nngntefui  men 
deeervM. 

He  was  softened  with  their  complaints,  but 
would  not  appear  to  hearken  to  them.  They 
Btood  two  daya  and  nights,  bemoaning  themselTea 
in  this  manner,  and  calling  for  their  dear  nMSter. 
The  third  day  he  oame  out  to  them:  and  when  ha 
saw  their  foriorn  condition,  he  wept  a  long  time. 
After  a  gentle  rebuke  for  their  misbehavior,  ho 
condescended  to  converse  with  them  in  a  free 
manner;  and  such  as  were  unfit  for  service,  ha 
aeut  over  with  magnificent  presents.  At  tlie  same 
time,  he  signified  his  pleasure  to  Antipaier,  that 
at  all  public  diversions  they  should  have  the  most 
honorable  seats  in  the  theaters,  aud  wear  chaplets 
of  flowers  there;  and  that  the  cliildren  of  thoaa 
who  had  lost  their  lives' in  his  service,  should  have 
their  father's  pay  continued  to  them. 

When  he  came  to  Ecbataua  in  Media,  and  had 
dispatched  the  most  urgent  affairs,  he  employed 
himself  again  in  the  celebration  of  games  and 
other  public  solemnities;  for  which  purpose  three 
thousand  artificers,  lately  arrived  from  Greece, 
were  very  serviceable  to  him.  But  unfortunately 
HephsBstion  fell  sick  of  a  fever  in  the  midst  of  this 
festivity.  As  a  young  man  and  a  soldier,  he  could 
not  bear  to  be  kept  to  strict  diet;  and  taking  the 
opportunity  to  dine  when  his  physician  Glaocns 
was  gone  to  the  theater,  be  ate  a  roasted  fowl,  and 
drank  a  flagon  of  wine  made  as  cold  as  possihiaf 
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ki  Motequeiiee  of  which  h«  gfew  wone,  and  died 
»  few  days  aftif r. 

Alaxauder^a  grief  on  this  oeeasioo  exceeded  all 
bouudi.  He  iminediately  ordered  the  hone*  and 
MolttM  to  be  ttioru,  that  they  mlj^t  have  tliefr 
■hare  in  the  mou ruing,  and  with  the  anme  view 
pulled  liowu  th«  batilementa  of  the  nelgliboiiug 
«itie«.  I'he  poor  physician  he  crucified.  He  for- 
bttdts  Uie  flute  and  ail  oUier  mnaic  iu  his  camp  for 
a  iottg  time.  This  continued  until  he  received  an 
•racJe  from  Jupiter  Ammon,  which  enjoined  him 
lo  revere  UeplioMilon,  and  sacrifice  to  him  as  a 
demigod.  After  this  lie  sought  to  relieve  his 
■orrow  by  hunting,  or  rather  by  war;  for  hia  game 
ware  men.  in  tiiis  expedition  he  conquered  ttie 
Cnssaaus,  and  put  all  that  were  come  to  tlie  years 
of  puberty  to  the  sword.  This  he  called  a  sacri- 
iee  to  tlie  manet  of  Heph«stion! 

He  designed  lo  lay  out  ten  thoosand  talenta 
apon  his  tomb  and  tile  monumental  ornaments, 
•ad  that  tlie  workmanship,  as  well  as  design,  should 
exceed  the  expenee,  great  as  it  was.  He  there- 
fore desired  to  have  Stasicrates  for  his  architect, 
whose  genius  promised  a  happy  k>oldneaa  and 
grandour  in  every  tiling  that  he  planned.  This 
was  the  man  who  had  told  him,  seme  time  before, 
that  Mount  Atlios  iu  Thrace  was  most  capable  of 
being  cut  into  a  human  figure;  and  that,  i1'  he  had 
hat  his  orders,  he  would  convert  it  into  a  statue 
lor  him,  the  most  lasting  and  conspicuous  in  the 
world;  a  statue  which  should  have  a  city  with  ten 
thousand  inhabitants  in  his  left  hand,  and  a  river 
that  flowed  to  the  sea  with  a  strong  current  in  its 
right.  He  did  not,  however,  embrace  that  pro- 
posal, tliough  at  that  time  he  busied  himself  with 
bis  architects  iu  contriving  and  laying  out  even 
more  absurd  and  expensive  designs. 

As  he  was  advancing  toward  mby Ion,  Nearohvs, 
who  was  returned  from  his  expedition  on  tiio 
ocean,  and  came  up  the  Euphrates,  declared,  he 
liad  been  applied  to  by  aome  Chaldeans,  who  were 
■trongly  of  opinion  tliat  Alexander  should  not 
enter  Htibyion.  But  he  slighted  the  warning  and 
coutiuued  his  march.  Upon  his  approach  to  tlie 
walltn.  he  saw  a  great  number  of  crows  fighting, 
some  of  which  fell  down  dead  at  his  feet  Soon 
after  this,  being  informed,  that  Apollodorus,  go- 
vernor of  Babylon  bad  sacrificed,  in  order  to 
consult  the  gods  concerning  him,  he  sent  for 
Pytha{{orap,  the  diviner;  and,  as  he  did  not  deny 
tlie  fact,  aslied  him  how  the  entrails  of  the  victim 
appeared.  Pythagoras  answered,  the  liver  was 
without  a  head.  "A  terrible  presage,  indeed!**  said 
Alexander.  He  let  Pythagoras  go  witli  impunity: 
hut  by  tiiis  time  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  listened 
to  NeurchuB.  He  lived  mostly  in  his  poTiMon 
without  Uie  wuils,  and  diverted  himself  with  aaii- 
^  ing  up  and  down  the  Euphrates.  For  there  had 
happened  several  other  ill  omens  that  much  dis- 
turbed hini.  One  of  the  largest  and  handsomest 
liuns  that  were  kept  in  Babylon,  was  attacked  and 
kiclced  lo  death  by  an  ass.  One  day  he  strippeci 
for  the  reireaiinient  of  oil,  and  to  play  at  ball:  after 
the  diverslou  whs  over,  the  young  men  who  play- 
ed with  him,  going  to  fetch  his  clothes,  beheld  a 
man  Hiitiag  in  profound  silence  on  his  throne, 
dressed  in  the  royal  robes,  with  the  diadem  upon 
his  head.  They  demanded  who  he  was,  and  it  was 
a  long  lime  before  he  would  answer.  At  last, 
coming  to  hiniHelf,  he  said,  "My  name  is  Diony- 
siuM,  iind  I  am  a  native  of  Measeno.  Upon  a 
criminal  process  against  me,  I  left  the  place,  and 
embarked  for  Babylon.  There  I  have  been  kept 
a  long  time  iu  chains.  But  this  day  the  god 
Serapis  appeared  to  me,  and  broke  my  chains; 
after  which  ho  conducted  me  hither,  and  ordered 


me  to  put  on  thii  robe  and  diadem,  a»d  M  her* 

in  silence." 

After  tlie  man  had  than  explnioed  himself, 
Alexander,  by  the  advice  of  his  noothaayers,  put 
him  to  death.  But  the  anguish  of  hia  mind  in- 
creased; on  one  hand,  he  almost  despaired  of  the 
succors  of  Heaven,  and  on  the  other  distrusted  his 
friends.  He  was  most  afraid  of  Antipater  and  his 
sonai  one  of  which,  named  lolnos,'^  was  his  cap- 
bearer;  the  other,  named  Caasaiider,  was  lately 
arrived  from  Macedonia;  and  happening  to  see  some 
barixarians  prostrate  tlieraselves  liefore  the  king, 
like  a  man  accustomed  only  to  the  Greciao  man- 
ners, and  a  stranger  to  such  a  sight,  he  burst  oat 
into  a  lond  laugh.  Alexander,  eunged  at  ih» 
affront,  aeteed  him  by  the  hi&lr,  and  with  both 
hands  daahed  his  head  against  the  wall.  Caoan- 
der  afterward  attempted  to  vindicate  his  father 
against  his  accusers;  which  greatly  irritated  the 
king.  ••What  is  Uiis  talk  of  thine?"  aald  he, 
"  Dost  thou  think  that  men  who  had  suffered  os 
Injury,  would  come  so  far  to  brinjg  a  false  charge?^ 
**  Their  coming  so  far,"  replied  Cassander,  <*  is  an 
argument  that  the  charge  is  false,  beeanse  tbey 
are  at  a  distance  from  those  who  are  able  to  con- 
tradict them.**  At  this  Alexander  smiled,  and 
said,  ••I'hese  aro  some  of  Aristotie*s  aopbisou^ 
which  make  equally  for  either  side  of  the  qaes* 
tion.  But  be  assured  I  will  make  yon  repent  It, 
if  these  men  have  had  the  least  injustice  done 
them.** 

This,  and  other  menacea,  left  such  a  terror 
upon  Cassander,  and  made  so  lasting  an  mpieS' 
slon  upon  ills  mind,  that  many  years  after,  wtiea 
king  of  Macedon,  and  master  of  all  Greece,  as  he 
was  walking  about  at  Delphi,  and  taking  a  view  of 
the  statues,  Uie  sudden  sight  of  that  of  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  struck  him  with  such  horror,  that 
he  trembled  ail  over,  and  ft  was  with  difficulty  he 
recovered  of  the  giddiness  It  caused  in  hi9  brain. 

When  Alexander  had  once  given  himself  np  to 
superstition,  his  mind  was  so  preyed  upon  by  vaiii 
fears  and  anxieties,  that  he  turned  the  least  inci- 
dent which  was  anything  strange  and  out  of  the 
way,  into  a  sign  or  a  pnSigy.  Tlie  court  swarm- 
ed with  sacrifices,  purifiers,  and  prognosticaton; 
they  were  all  to  be  seen  exercising  their  talenti 
there.  So  true  it  is,  that  though  the  disbelief  of 
religion,  and  contempt  of  things  divine,  is  a  gceiC 
evil,  yet  superstition  is  a  greater.  For  as  water 
gains  upon  low  grounds,  so  superstition  prevails 
over  a  dejected  mind,  and  fills  it  with  fear  and 
folly.  This  was  entirely  Al«xander*8  case.  How- 
ever, upon  the  receipt  of  some  oracles  coDcernioi 
Hephastion,  from  the  god  he  commonly  coosoM 
he  gave  a  truce  to  his  sorrows,  and  employed  him- 
self in  festive  sacrifices  and  entertainments. 

One  day,  after  he  had  given  Nearchus  a  somp- 
tuous  treat,  he  went,  aoconiing  to  custom,  to  refresh 
himself  in  the  bath  in  order  to  retire  to  rent.  Bat  la 
the  meantime  Medius  came  and  invited  him  to  take 
part  iu  a  carousal,  and  he  could  not  deny  htm. 
There  he  drank  all  that  night  and  the  next  day, 
until  at  last  he  found  a  fever  coming  npoii  him. 
Ii  did  not,  however,  seize  him  as  he  was  driuking 
ihecup  of  Hercules,  nor  did  he  find  a  sadden  jAia 
in  his  back,  as  if  it  had  been  pierced  with  a  9par. 
These  are  circumstances  invented  by  writers,  who 
thought  the  catastrophe  of  so  noble  a  lnif«dy 
should  be  something  affecting  and  extraordiuao*' 
Aristobulns  tells  us,  that  in  Uie  rage  of  hit  fever, 
and  the  violence  of  hU  thirst,  he  took  a  drangiit 
of  wine,  which  threw  him  into  a  frenxy,  aad  that 
he  died  the  thirtieth  of  the  mouth  DaenatiJ't^) 


•  Arriaa  and  CaiUiia  eall  him  /stto*.    Ptatarek  ealkUa 
JqUu  below. 
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Bot  in  his  ioaraoli  the  accoont  of  hii  •iokB«« 
h  as  fallows.  •*  Oa  the  ^if^liteeoUi  of  the  month 
Dnitvluii,  hiitiia^  the  fever  upon  him,  he  lay  iu  hit 
bdth  rooiu.      'File  next  day,  after  he  had  bathed, 
be  removed    tiiio   his  own  chamber,  and  played 
muoy  hours  with  Medina  at  dice.    Iu  the  evening 
iie  bailiea  aguiii,  itud  after  havij.g  lacriiiced  to  (he 
%oiiM,  tie  air  Ilia  supper.    In  tlie  nigtit  the  fever 
iviarueJ.     The    twentieth  he  also  bathed,  and, 
afuT  liie  customary  sacrifice,  eat  in  tiie  bath-room, 
auu  diverlmi   iiiiueelf  with  lieariug  Nearchus  tell 
Uve  s\ory  of  lild  voyage,  and  all  that  was  moat  ob- 
servubte  with  respect  to  the  ocean.     The  twenty- 
first  was  apeut   iu  the  same  manner.    The  fever 
iacreuaed,  aud   he  had  a  very  bad   night.     The 
twenty -secoud,  the  fever  was  violent.     He  ordered 
his  bed   to   be  removed,  and  placed  by  the  great 
bath.    There  he  talked  to  his  generals  about  the 
facancleo  iu  ills  army,  and  dealred  they  migltt  be 
iiUed  op  with  experienced  office^     The  twenty- 
fourth,  tie  was  much  worse.    He  chose,  however, 
to  be  carried  to  assist  at  the  sacrifice.    He  lilie- 
wise  gave  orders^  that  tlie  principal  ofiBoers  of  the 
stmy  ahould  wuit  within  the  court,  and  the  others 
keep  watch  all  night  without    The  twenty-fifth, 
he  was  removed  to  his  palace,  on  Uie  other  side  of 
the  river.  Where  he  slept  a  little,  but  the  fever  did 
not  abate;  and  when  bis  generals  entered  the  room 
he  wa»  speechlees.     He  continued  so  the  day  fol- 
lowing.   The  Macedonians,  by  this  time,  thinking 
be  was  dead,  came  to  the  gates  with  great  clamor, 
snd  threatened  the  great  officers  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  they  were  forced  to  admit  them,  and  sufier 
them  all  to  pass  unarmed  by  the  bed-side.    The 
twenty-seventh.  Python  and  Seleucus  were  sent 
to  the  temple  of  Serapis,  to  inquire  whether  they 
should  carry    Alexander  thither,  aud  the  deity 
ordered  that  tliey  should  not  remove  him.    The 
twenty-eighth,  in  the  evening,  be  died."    These 
particulars  are  taken  almost  word  for  word  from 
his  diary. 
There  was  no  suspleioii  of  poison  at  the  time 


of  his  death;  bot  six  Tears  after  (we  are  toldl 
Olympias,  upon  some  inforrostlou,  put  a  nuniber  ofi 
people  to  deatht  and  ordered  the  remains  of  Iola% 
who  was  supposed  to  have  given  him  the  draughty 
to  t>e  dug  00 1  of  the  grave.  ThoeewhosayA  r  Istotle 
advised  Antipttter  to  such  a  horrid  deed,  and  fur* 
uislied  him  with  the  poison  he  sent  to  BabyIoB» 
allege  one  Agnothemis  as  tlit*ir  author,  who  Is 
pretended  to  have  had  the  ioformution  from  king 
Autigonus.  They  add,  that  the  poison  was  a 
water  of  a  cold  and  deadly  quality,*  which  distils 
from  a  rock  in  the  territory  of  Nonacrid;  end  that 
they  receive  it  as  they  would  do  so  many  daw- 
drops,  and  keep  it  in  an  ass's  hoof;  lis  extreme 
coldness  and  acrimony  being  such,  that  it  makes  Its 
way  through  ail  other  vessels.  The  generality 
however,  look  upon  the  story  of  the  poison  as  a 
mere  fable;  and  tliey  have  this  strong  argument 
in  their  favor,  that  thoush,  on  account  of  the  die* 
pntes  which  the  ffreat  officers  were  engaged  \u  for 
many  days,  the  body  lay  unembalmed  in  a  sultry 
place,  it  had  no  sign  of  any  taint,  but  coutinuca 
fresi)  and  clear. 

Roxana  was  now  pregnant,  and,  therefore,  had 
irreat  attention  paid  her  by  the  Macedonians. 
But  beinff  sxtremely  jealous  of  Statira,  she  laid  a 
snare  for  ner  by  a  forged  letter,  as  from  Alexander; 
and  having,  by  this  means, got  her  under  her  power, 
she  sacrificed  both  her  and  her  sister,  and  threw 
their  bodies  into  a  well,  which  she  filled  up  with 
earth.  Perdiccaswas  her  accomplice  in  this  mar* 
der.  Indeed,  he  had  now  the  principal  power, 
which  he  exercised  in  the  name  of  Arldsus,  whom 
he  treated  rather  as  a  screen  than  as  a  king. 

Arideus  was  the  son  of  Philip,  by  a  courtesaa 
named  Philiuna,  a  wonwn  of  low  birth.  His  de- 
ficiency in  understanding  was  the  consequence  of 
a  distemper,  in  which  neither  nature  nor  accident 
had  any  share.  For  it  is  said,  tliere  was  some- 
thing amiable  and  great  in  him  when  a  boy; 
which  Olympian  peroeiving,  gave  him  potions  tliat 
disturbed  his  brain.t 


/ULIUS  CJESAS. 


Wan  Sylla  had  made  himself  master  of 
Rome,t  he  endeavored  to  bring  Cssar  to  repudi- 
ate Cornelia,  daughter  to  Clnna,  one  of  the  late 
tyrants;  and  finding  he  could  not  siiect  it,  either 
vy  hopes  or  fears,^  he  confiscated   her  dowry. 

*  fleaee  it  wma  called  the  Sltgimm  waHr.  Noii«efi«  was 
teity  of  Arcadia. 

t  rortntu  of  the  »«me  person,  taken  at  diflbr«Bt  periods 
•f  lift,  tboogh  they  difler  craattv  from  eneh  other,  retain  a 
nienblaaca  npon  tbe  whole.  And  to  it  i«  in  general  with 
iheeharactcrtofmen.  Bat  Alezaodar  seemt  to  be  an  ex. 
eepiioD;  for  noihineean  admit  offraater  dif i imilaritj  than 
Uiat  which  entered  into  hit  ditpocltion  at  dfflerent  timet, 
•ad  in  different  ctreonitanees.  He  wa»  braTe  and  potiltan- 
iaooi,  mercifal  and  erael,  laodett  and  vain,  abstemioni  and 
hxorioa*,  rational  and  sopentttioat,  polite  and  overbearing, 
pohtio  moil  improtfent.  Nor  were  Uiete  cliangei  oatnal  or 
^mponl;  the  tlyle  ot'hU  character  nnderwent  a  total  revo< 
\ti\WB,  and  he  passed  fioai  Tirtoe  to  vice  in  a  reg vlar  and 
prO(rai»iTe  maanor.  Mvnificeace  and  priila  wore  tbe  only 
cbaractcriittci  that  never  forsook  him.  If  there  were  any 
vieeofwhiehhe  was  incapable,  it  was  avarice;  if  any  vu- 
^.Hwashamility. 

t  l>ene  imaf  ine  that  tbe  beginning  of  this  life  ia  lost; 
^  if  Um7  look  back  to  the  introdnotioa  to  the  lift  of  Aloz- 
Mdw.tbai  aotloB  wiU  vaaish. 
\  Caui  woaM  ae(  ssako  sash  a  lasfiiss  te  the  distator 


Indeed,  Cssar,  as  a  rsfaition  lo  Marlns,  was  natu- 
rally an  enemy  to  Sylla.  Old  Marius  had  married 
Julia,  Cesar's  aunt,  and,  therefore,  young  Marius, 
the  aon  he  had  by  her,  was  Cesar's  cousin-ger* 
man.    At  first,  SylU,  amidst  the  vast  number  of 

firoscriptiouB  that  engaged  his  attention,  over- 
ooked  tills  enemy;  but  Ctesar,  not  content  with 
escaping  so,  presented  himself  to  the  people,  as  a 
candidate  for  the  priesthood,*  thouffh  he  was  not 
yet  come  to  years  of  maturity.  Sylla  exerted  his 
influence  against  him,  and  he  miscarried.  The 
dictator  afterward  thought  of  hitving  him  taken 
ofi*,  and  when  aome  said,  there  was  no  need  to  put 


as  Piso  had  done,  who,  at  hi<  command,  divorced  his  wife 
Annia.  Pompey,  too,  for  tbe  sake  of  Bylla's  alllaaco, 
repudiated  Antistia. 

*  Cesar  bad  tbe  priesthood  before  Bvlla  was  dictator. 
In  the  sevenuenth  year  of  his  age,  he  broke  his  enngomoat 
to  Consutia,  tboofh  she  was  of  a  consular  and  opulent 
family,  and  married  Coraelia,  the  daughter  of  Ciana,  by 
whose  interest,  and  that  of  Marios,  he  was  created  Fimmtm 
IMoiw,  or  priest  of  Jnpitor.  8yUa,  when  absolote  mastar  of  ^ 
Rome,  insisted  on  his  divorcing  Cornelia,  aad.  opoa  hit  is. 
fasal ,  deprived  kirn  of  that  ofltee.  AMtea.  ia  JsUa. 
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PLUTARCH*8  LIVES. 


Meh  a  boy  to  dosth,  ho  uf«orad»  •*  tiwir  pifMlty 
WM  stoail,  if  they  did  Dot  ia  that  hoy  mo  muiy 
MariuMs." 

Thto  My  I  Of  bolBf  reported  to  CoMr,  ho  eon- 
OMied  himwlf  a  long  time,  wandering  up  «nd 
down  in  the  country  of  the  Sabioea.  Amidst  hia 
moTemeuU  from  houM  to  houM,  ho  fell  sidcy  and 
on  that  ^aeconut  waa  forced  to  be  carried  iu  a  lit- 
ter. The  aoldiera  employed  by  Sylia  to  OMrch 
Hioae  pari  a,  and  drag  tite  proteribed  peraona  from 
their  relreata,  one  night  fell  in  with  liim;  bot 
Coruelios,  who  commanded  tliore,  waa  prevailed 
on,  by  a  bribe  of  two  talenta,  to  let  him  go. 

He  then  hastened  to  aea,  and  Miied  to  JBithynla, 
where  he  eonght  protection  of  NioomedM  tiie 
king.  Uia  stay,  however,  with  hia  was  not  long. 
He  re-em barlied,  and  was  talun  near  the  inland 
of  Pharmacaaa,  by  piratea,  who  were  maatera  of 
that  aeo,  and  blocked  np  ail  the  paaMces  with  a 
number  of  galleys  and  other  veoMla.  Tiiey  asked 
him  only  twenty  talents  for  his  ranaom.  He 
knghed  at  tlieir  demand,  aa  the  eonw»qttence  of 
tlieir  not  knowing  him,  and  promiaod  them  fifty 
talenta.  To  raiM  the  money,  he  diapatohed  his 
people  to  different  dtlM,  and  in  the  meantime 
remained  with  only  one  friend  and  two  attendants 
nmonr  thoM  Ciiiciana,  who  considered  murder  as 
a  trifle.  Csaar,  however,  held  them  in  gioat 
•ontompt,  and  need  to  Mnd,  whenever  he  went  to 
sleep,  and  order  tliem  to  keep  wieaoe.  Thns  ho 
lived  among  them  thirty-eight  days,  as  if  they  had 
been  his  guarda,  rather  than  hia  keepeis.  Per- 
fectjy  feartoM  and  aecnre,  he  joined  in  their  diver- 
aious,  and  took  hia  exercises  among  them.  He 
wrote  poems  and  orations,  and  rehearsed  them  to 
thoM  piratM;  and  when  they  expfessed  no  admi- 
rmlion,  he  called  them  dunces  and  barbarians. 
Nay,  he  often  threatened  to  crucify  them.  They 
were  delighted  with  Uiom  freedoms,  which  they 
Imputed  to  his  frank  and  faeetioua  vein.  But  as 
soon  as  the  money  wm  brought  from  Miletus, 
aud  lie  had  recovered  his  liberty,  he  manned  aome 
vessels  in  the  port  of  Miletus,*  in  order  to  attacl[ 
theM  eemirs.  He  found  them  still  lying  at 
anchor  by  tlie  island,  took  moat  of  them,  together 
with  the  money,  and  imprisoned  them  at  Perga- 
mus.  After  which,  he  applied  to  Junius  who 
tlien  commanded  in  Asia,  becauM  to  him,  as  pre- 
tor,  It  belonged  to  punish  them.  Junius  having 
an  eye  upon  the  money,  which  was  a  considerable 
sum,  demurred  about  the  matter;  and  Conr, 
perc^ving  his  intentton,  returned  to  Pergamus, 
and  crucified  all  the  prisoners,  na  he  had  often 
threatoned  to  do  at  PharmacuM,  when  they  took 
him  to  be  in  jest 

When  the  power  of  Sylla  came  to  be  upon  the 
decline,  CsmHs  friends  pressed  him  to  return  to 
Rome.  But  first  he  went  to  Rhodes,  to  study 
under  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Molo,f  who  taught 


*  Daei«r  leadi  Mtlf^  vhieh  was  oa«  of  Ui«  C/cladM, 
bat  doet  met  meoi«on  hit  authority. 

i  It  should  b«  ApoUwina  Moto,  not  Apolloniu  tho  loii  of 
liMo.  Aooenlisf  to  SwiOBivt,  C«»ar  had  ttudied  nndor 
him  at  Roino,  bolora  this  adroatnre  of  tho  piraiet.  Tbos 
fat  Dacier  and  Roauld;  and  other  critics  say  the  same. 
Yet  Strabo  (I.  xiv.  p.  655,  660,  061.)  tells  as,  Molo  and 
Apollonins  were  two  diflorant  nMa.  He  affirms,  that  they 
weM  bothaatlves  of  Alabanda,  a  oity  of  Caria;  that  they 
were  both  scholars,  of  Menaoles,  the  Alabandian;  and  that 
Cb«y  both  professed  tlM  same  art  at  Rhodes,  thooirh  Molo 
went  thither  later  than  ApoHontes.  Cieero,  likewise 
seems  to  riistiagnish  them,  calling  the  one  Molo,  and  the 
ether  Apollooins  the  Aiabandiaa,eseecially  in  his  first  book 
D*  OraUrt,  where  he  introduces  M.  Antonios  speaking  of 
bimthns:  "For  this  one  thing  I  always  liked  Apollonios 
ibo  Alabandian;  though  he  Unght  for' nonoT,  he  did  not 
tvflor  any,  whom  he  thought  incapable  of  mating  a  ftgnre 
as  orator*,  te  lose  tfaeir  time  and  labor  with  him,  bnt  seat 
them  home,  exhorting  them  to  apply  themselves  to  thai  art 
§u  whiob  thoy  wore,  la  Us  oplaioa,  beat  qaaltfiod.*' 


rhotorfe  thara  with  gseat  rtpstnllon,  and  w«  t 

man  of  Irteproadiahle  oManora.  Cicero  also  wn 
one  of  his  scholara.  CsMar  Is  «id  lo  have  lud 
happy  taienta  from  nature  for  a  public  speaker, 
and  Im  did  not  want  an  ambitioa  to  cnluvats 
ihem;  so  that  undoubtedly  ho  was  the  secosd  on> 
tor  in  Rome;  and  he  might  have  been  the  fim, 
had  he  not  rather  choaen  tho  pro-emineoce  is 
arma.  Thna  he  never  roae  to  that  pitch  of  elo> 
quenoe  to  which  hia  power  would  liave  brooj^ 
htm,  being  engaged  in  thoae  wars  and  poliOcsl 
intriguca  which  at  last  gained  tiie  empire.  Hence 
it  was,  that  aOerwani  in  his  AtUictIo,  which  he 
wrote  in  anawer  to  a  book  of  Cicero's,  be  desind 
ilia  readers  "  Not  to  expect  in  the  performaoee  ef 
a  militsrr  man  tlie  atylo  of  a  complete  oratsr, 
who  had  bestowed  ail  his  tioM  upon  socb 
studlea." 

Upon  hia  ratnra  to  Rome,  ho  impeached  Dola- 
bella  for  mlsdeaManors  an  his  govemment,  sad 
many  citiea  of  Greece  anpportod  tiie  cliam  by 
their  evidence.  Dolabella  wan  acquitted.  Cmt, 
however,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  rsadiaesi 
Greece  had  ahown  to  aerve  him,  aasistod  her  is 
her  prosecution  of  Publtus  Antonius  for  cornip- 
tion.  The  canae  waa  brought  before  Maicas  La- 
cnllus,  prstor  of  Macedonia;  and  Csasar  plesdsd 
it  in  so  powerful  a  manner,  that  the  deleadsat 
waa  forced  to  appeal  to  the  tribonea  of  the  peepi^; 
alleging,  tiiat  he  was  not  upon  equal  terms  wilh 
the  Greeks  in  Greece. 

Tho  eloquence  he  showed  at  Rome  in  dofendiif 
peraona  impeached,  gained  him  a  coasideFBbh 
inlereat,  and  his  engaging  addreas  and  coarerH- 
tlon  carried  the  hearts  of  the  people.  For  he  had 
a  condeaoenaion  not  to  be  expected  from  so  yoa&f 
a  man.  At  the  oame  time,  tlie  freedom  of  bit 
table  and  the  magnificence  of  iiia  expense  gndo- 
ally  Increaaad  hia  power,  and  brought  him  ialo 
the  administration.  Those  who  envied  him,  ioia- 
gined  that  his  resonroes  would  soon  fail,  and 
therefore,  at  first,  made  light  of  his  popularity, 
considerable  as  it  was.  But  when  it  wai  gnwn 
to  such  a  higbt  that  it  was  scarce  possible  fa>  de> 
molish  it,  and  had  a  plain  tendency  to  the  rain 
of  the  constitution,  they  foand  out,  wfaaa  It  wtt 
too  late,  that  no  beginnings  of  things,  hoverer 
small,  are  to  be  neglected;  because  coatiQaanoe 
makes  them  great;  and  the  very  contempt  th»y 
are  held  in  gives  them  opportnnity  to  gsiit  lb*i 
strength  which  cannot  be  resisted. 

Cieero  aeema  to  be  the  first  who  sameeted 
something  formidable  from  the  flatterisg  calm  of 
C«aar*s  political  conduct,  and  aaw  deep  and  dan- 
gerous dealgna  under  the  smiles  of  his  benlfaity. 
"  I  peroeive,"  said  the  orator,  •<an  iDcliaaUon  for 
tyranny  in  all  he  proiecta  and  executes;  bntei 
the  other  hand,  when  f  aee  him  adjusting  his  hair 
with  so  much  exactness,  and  scratching  his  head 
with  one  finger,  I  can  hardly  think  that  ncha 
man  can  conceive  oo  vast  and  fatal  a  de«fa  if 
tho  deatrucUon  of  the  Roman  commonwealtb.' 
This,  however,  was  sn  oboervation  made  at  a 
much  later  period  than  that  we  are  upon. 

The  first  proof  he  bad  of  the  afiTecUon  of  the 
people  was  when  he  obtained  a  tribuneship  in  the 
army  before  his  competitor  Gains  PopiUus.  The 
second  was  more  remarkable;  it  was  on  ooeoioB 
of  his  pronouncing  from  the  roatruni  the  funeral 
oration  of  his  aunt  Julia,  the  wife  of  Mariu9,iH 
which  he  failed  not  to  do  justice  to  her  rirtne. 

To  soIto  this  diflicnhy  we  are  willtag  to  s>hw»«i  «^ 
Raanld,  that  tboro  worn  two  Moloa  ootenyofam«  w 
tbo  tostinonies  of  Baotoaina  (in  Cwsara,  o.  4-)t.*y^* 
Onintilian  (tnstiinu  I.  xii.  c.  9.),  that  Casu  sad  Cut* 
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At  the  HBM  tinw  Im  bad  flM]ianilM«to  prodaee 
the  images  of  Marias,  which  had  no4  been  aeeo 
before  doriaf  Sylla's  admialatFatioB;  Marine  and 
u\[  bis  »ihereDts  having  beea  declaied  euemies  to 
tbe  sUte.  Upi^n  this  some  began  to  niae  a  clamor 
apittst  CBsar;  but  they  were  aooD  siionoed  by 
(he  aceiamationa  and  plaadlta  of  the  people,  ez- 
praasing  their  admiration  of  bis  courage  in  bring- 
iag  ihe  houors  of  Marios  again  to  light,  after  so 
loof  a  rappreasion,  and  raiidng  themt  as  it  were, 
frDOB  the  shades  below. 

It  liad  long  baao  the  cnstom  in  Rome,  for  the 
aged  wsmen  to  tiave  funeral  panegyrics,  but  not 
the  yoottg.  Cssar  first  broke  throvgb  it  by  pro- 
Doaodng  one  for  his  own  wife,  who  died  in  her 
prime.  This  contribated  to  fix  him  In  the  affec- 
tions of  the  p«K>ple;  they  symnathixed  with  him, 
tad  considered  him  aa  a  man  of  great  good  nature, 
tad  one  who  had  the  social  duties  at  heart 

After  the  funeral  o|  his  wife,  he  went  oat  qn«stor 
bto  Spain  witk*  Antistins  Veter  the  nneter,  whom 
he  honored  all  hia  llfo  after;  and  when  he  came 
to  be  protor  hlmaelf,  he  acknowledged  the  favor 
by  taking  Voter's  son  for  his  qaaastor.  When  that 
eommiasiou  was  expired,  he  took  Pompeia  to  his 
third  wife;  ha¥in|r  «  daughter  by  his  first  wife 
Comeiis,  whom  he  afterward  married  to  Pompey 
the  Great 

Many  people  who  obserred  his  prodigious  ex- 
penae  thought  he  was  pnrchasing  a  short  and 
transient  honor  very  dear,  but,  in  factt  he  was 
gaiolttg  the  greatest  things  he  could  aspire  to,  at  a 
aaail  priee.  He  is  said  to  boFe  been  a  thousand 
throe  handred  tadenta  In  debt,  before  he  got  any 
pnblie  employment  When  he  had  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Appian  road,  he  laid  out  a  great 
deal  of  his  own  money;  and  when  BBdile,  he  not 
only  exhibited  three  hondred  and  twenty  pair  of 
gladiators,  bat  in  the  other  diversions  of  the  thea- 
ter, in  the  proeeasions  and  pul>lie  tables,  he  far 
•Qtdione  the  roost  amUtiotts  that  had  gone  bef<M« 
htm.  These  tilings  attached  the  people  to  him  so 
itrongly,  that  evory  one  sought  ftfr  new  honors 
aod  employments,  to  reeompense  his  generosity. 
There  were  two  factions  in  the  state,  that  of 


lias,  which  was  In  a  broken  and  low  condition. 
Ccoar^s  study  was  to  raise  and  revive  the  latter. 
In  puaoaaoe  of  which  intention,  when  his  exhibi- 
tions as  sdilo  were  in  the  highest  reputation,  he 
eused  new  images  of  Marias  to  be  privately  made, 
together  with  a  representation  of  his  victories 
■domed  with  trophies,  and  one  night  niaoed  them 
lathe  eapltol.     Next  morning  these  iignres  were 
Ken  giistering  with  gold,  of  the  most  exquisite 
workmanship,  and  bearing  Inscriptions  which  do- 
claied  tbem  the  achteremeata  of  Marias  against 
the  CifflbrL     The   spectators  were    astonished 
at  the  boldness  of  the  man  who  erected  them; 
■or  was  it  difficult  to  know  who  he  was.      The 
nport  spread  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  the 
^^e  cttv  assembksd  to  see  them.     Some   ex- 
^imed,  that  CsBsar  plainly  affected  the  tyranny, 
by  openly  producing  thoae  honors  which  the  laws 
ind  condemned  to  darkness  and  oblivion.     This, 
Uiey  said,  was  done  to  make  a  trial  of  the  people, 
whom  be  had  prepared  by  his  caresses,  whether 
v»j  would  suffer  themsi  Ives  to  be  entirely  caught 
by  his  venal  benefactions,  and  let  htm  play  upon 
them  and  make  what  innovations    he  pleased. 
^  the  other  hand,  the  partisans,  of  Marius  en- 
eeaiaging  each  other,  ran  to  the  capital  in  vast 
gPPfe*,  and  made  It  echo  with  their  plaudita. 
^*<M  of  them  even  wept  for  joy  at  the  sight  of 


Marivs^  ca««tsn«noe.  They  bestowed  the  high* 
est  encomiums  upon  Ossar,  and  declared  he  was 
the  only  relation  worthy  of  that  great  man. 

The  aenate  was  assembled  on  the  occasion,  and 
Ltttatlus  Catolus,  a  man  of  the  greatest  reputation 
In  Rome,  rose  aad  accused  Caesar.  In  his  speei* 
against  him  was  this  memorable  expression,  **  You 
no  longer  attack  the  commonwealth  by  mines, 
but  by  open  battery."  Csaar,  however,  defended 
his  csnse  so  well  that  the  senate  gave  ft  for  hlm;\ 
and  his  admirers,  still  more  elated,  desired  him  to 
keep  up  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  for  he  might  gain 
everything  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  and 
easily  become  tlie  first  man  in  Rome. 

Amidst  those  transactions,  died  Metellos,  tho 
principal  pontiff  The  office  was  solicited  by 
Isanrictts  and  Catnlns,  two  of  the  moet  illostriona 
men  in  Rome,  and  of  the  greatest  interest  in  the 
senate.  Nevertheleas,  Csssardtd  not  give  place  to 
them,  but  presented  himself  to  the  people  as  a  can- 
didate. The  pretensions  and  prospects  of  the  com* 
petitors  seemed  almost  squal,  and  Catulus,  mors 
uneasy  than  the  others,  under  the  uncertainty  of 
auccess,  on  account  of  his  superior  dignity,  sent 
privately  to  CsBsar,  and  offered  him  large  sums, 
on  condition  that  he  would  desist  fh»m  his  high 
pursuit  But  he  answered,  '<He  would  rathe; 
borrow  atill  larger  sums  to  carry  his  election." 

When  the  day  of  election  came,  Cawar's  mo- 
ther attending  him  to  the  door,  with  her  eyes  bathed 
in  tears,  he  embraoed  her  and  said,  '*My  doai 
mother,  you  will  aee  me  thia  day  either  chief  pon- 
tiff or  an  exile.*'  There  never  waa  anyth^f 
more  strongly  contested;  the  suffrages,  however, 
gave  it  for  Cmsar.  The- senate,  and  others  of  tiio 
principal  citisens,  were  greatly  alarmed  at  thia 
success;  they  apprehended  that  he  wonid  now 
push  the  people  into  all  manner  of  licentiousneat 
and  misrule.  Therefore,  Piso  and  Catuius  blamed 
Cicero  much  for  sparing  Caesar,  when  Catiline's 
conspiracy  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  take  him 
off.  Catiline,  whose  intention  was  not  so  much 
to  make  alterations  in  the  constitution,  as  entirely 
to  subvert  it,  and  throw  all  into  confusion,  upoa 
some  slight  suspicions  appearing    against  him, 


ByUa,  which  waa  the  stitongest;   and  that  of  Ma- 1,  quitted  Rome  before  the  whole  was   unraveled; 
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but  he  left  behind  him  Lentulus  and  Cethegus  to 
conduct  the  conspiracy  within  the  city. 

Whether  Cmsar  privately  encouraged  and  sup- 
ported them,  is  uncertain;  what  is  universally 
agreed  upon,  is  this.  The  guilt  of  those  two  con- 
spirators clearly  appearing,  Cicero,  aa  consul,  took 
tne  sense  of  the  senators  ss  to  the  punishment  that 
should  be  inflicted  upon  them;  and  they  all  gave 
it  for  death,  until  it  came  to  Cssar'a  turn,  who,  la 
a  atudied  speech  represented,  ''That  it  seemed 
neither  agreeable  to  justice,  nor  to  the  customs  of 
their  country,  to  pat  men  of  their  birth  and  digw 
nity  to  death,  without  an  open  trial,  except  in 
case  of  extreme  necessity.  But  that  they  should 
rather  be  kept  in  prison,  in  any  of  the  cities  of 
Italy,  that  Cicero  might  pitch  upon,  until  Catiline 
waa  aubdued;  and  then  the  aenate  might  take  cog^ 
nizance  of  the  crimes  of  each  conspirator  in  fall 
peace,  and  at  their  leisure.'* 

As  there  appeared  something  humane  in  this 
opinion,  and  it  waa  powerfully  enforced  by  the 
orator,  those  who  gave  their  voices  afterward, 
and  even  many  who  had  declared  for  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  came  into  it  But  Cato 
and  Catolus  carried  it  tor  death.  Cato,  In  a 
severe  speech  against  the  opinion  of  Cmsar,  scru- 
pled not  to  declare  his  suspicions  of  him;  and 
this  with  other  arguments,  had  ao  much  weight 
that  the  two  conspirators  were  delivered  to  the 
Nay,  as  CMsar  waa  goiag  oat  af 
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Ibe  wiiate-hooae,  rnftni  of  Um  7MB(  mtn  who 

fuarded  Cicero's  penon,  nn  upon  him  wllh  their 
drewo  swords;  but  we  ere  told  ttiet  Curio  covered 
biin  wiiii  hit  gowu»  eiid  eo  carried  him  off;  end  . 
tbet  Cicero  hini:<eir,  wlieu  tile  young  men  looked 
at  him  for  e  noJ  of  consent,  refused  it,  either  out 
ef  fear  of  tiie  people,  or  because  he  thought  tlie  I 
killiug  him  unjust  and  unlawful.  If  this  waa 
true,  I  know  uot  why  Cicero  did  not  mention  it 
iu  th^  history  of  liis  conaulahip.  He  was  blamed, 
however,  afterward,  for  uot  availinf  himself  of  so 
good  an  opporiuuiiy  as  he  then  had,  audforbeiug 
Iu  flue  need  by  his  fears  of  the  people,  who  were 
Indeed  strongly  attached  to  Csstar:  for  a  few  days 
after,  when  Cesar  entered  the  aenate,  and  endea- 
vored to  clear  himself  of  the  auapicions  lie  lay 
under,  his  defense  was  received  with  indignation, 
and  loud  reproaches;  and  as  they  sat  longer  tlian 
usual,  the  people  beset  the  house,  and  with 
violent  outcries  demanded  Cnaar,  absolutely  in* 
elating  on  his  being  dismissed. 

Cato,  therefore,  fearing  an  Inanrrection  of  the 
indigent  populace,  who  were  foreraoet  In  ail  aedi- 
tions,  ano  who  had  fixed  their  hopes  upon  Cssar, 

Cersuaded  the  senate  to  order  «  distribution  of 
read-corn  among  them  every  month,  which  add- 
ed five  million,  five  hundred  thousand  drmekmM 
to  the  yearly  expense  of  the  slate.*  This  expe- 
dient certainly  obviated  the  present  danger,  by 
seasonal ily  reducing  the  power  of  Cesar,  who  was 
now  pretor  elect,  and  more  formidable  on  tliat 
account. 

Cesar's  pretorship  was  not  productive  of  any 
trouble  to  the  commonwealth,  but  that  year  there 
happened  a  disagreeable  event  in  his  own  family. 
Tliere  was  a  youug  patrician,  named  Pubiios  Clo- 
dins,  of  great  fortune,  and  distinguished  eloquence, 
but  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  foremost  among  the 
vicious  and  the  profligate.  This  man  entertained 
a  passion  for  Pompeia,  Cesar's  wife,  nor  did  shie  dis- 
countenance it  But  the  women's  apartment  was 
so  narrowly  observed,  and  all  the  steps  of  Pompeia 
so  much  attended  to  by  Aurelia,  Cesar's  mother, 
who  was  a  woman  of  great  virtue  and  prudence, 
that  it  was  difikult  and  hazardous  for  them  to 
have  an  interview. 

Among  the  goddesses  the  Romans  worship, 
th^re  is  one  they  call  BonA  Dm^  ihM  good  goddeu, 
as  the  Greeks  hsve  one  they  call  (ryneesa,  lAe 
jMlronetf  of  the  women.  The  Phrygians  claim  her 
as  the  mother  of  their  king  A  Idas;  the  Ro- 
mans say,  she  was  a  Dryad,  and  wife  of  Fau- 
nus;  and  the  Greeks  assure  us,  she  is  that  mother 
of  Bacchus,  whose  name  is  not  to  be  uttered.  For 
this  reason,  the  women,  when  they  keep  her  fes- 
tival, cover  their  tentawith  vine  branchea;  and 
according  to  the  fable,  a  sacred  dragon  lies  at 
the  feet  of  the  goddess.     No  man  is  allowed  to  be 

t resent,  nor  even  to  be  In  the  house,  at  the  cele- 
rallon  of  her  orgies.  Many  of  the  ceremonies 
the  women  then  perform  by  themselves,  are  said 
to  be  like  those  in  the  feasts  of  Orphens. 

When  the  anniversary  of  the  festival  comes, 
the  consnl,  or  pretor  (for  it  Is  at  the  house  of  one 
of  them  It  is  kept,)  goes  out,  and  not  a  male  is 
left  in  it.  The  wife,  now  haying  the  house  to  her- 
self, decorates  it  iu  a  proper  manner;  the  myster- 
ies  are  performed  in  the  night;  and  the  whole  is 
spent  in  music  and  play.  Pompeia,  this  year,  was 
the  directress  of  the  feast,  Clodlus,  who  was  yet  a 
beiirdless  youth,  thought  he  might  pass  in  women's 
apparri,  undiscovered,  and  having  taken  the  garb 
and  instruments  of  a  female  musician,  perfectly 
resembled  one.  He  found  the  door  open,  and  was 
■afely  introduced  by  a  maid  servant  who  knew 
•  Bat  UiiB  dUtdbatioa  did  sot  aoatiaae  leag,  4M. 


the  aftlr.  8bo  ma  befoiw  to  tell  Fomptia;  asd  as 
ahe  aUyed  a  eoasldermble  Uoie,  Clodius  dnrat  not 
remain  where  ahe  left  him,  but  wandering  about 
the  graat  bonae,  endesvored  to  avoid  the  lights. 
At  last  Anrella'a  woman  fell  in  with  him,  and  sup- 
posing she  apoke  to  a  woman,  challenged  him  te 
play.  Upon  his  lefnaing  It,  ahe  drew  him  faito 
the  midst  of  the  room,  and  naked  him  who  kie  was, 
and  whence  he  came?  Ha  aald  lie  waited  for 
A  bra,  Poropela'a  maid,  for  that  was  her  nsma. 
His  voice  Immediately  detecU»d  him:  Aurelia's 
woman  ran  up  to  tiie  lighta  and  liie  couipaay, 
crying  out  ahe  had  found  a  man  in  the  * 
The  thing  struck  them  all  with  terror  and  i 
iaiiment  Aurelia  put  a  atop  to  the  ceiemoairi, 
and  coverad  np  the  aymbola  of  their  myKicriaas 
worship.  She  ordered  tlie  doora  to  be  made  fast, 
and  with  llghlsd  torchea  hunted  np  and  dowi 
for  the  man.  At  length  Clodioa  was  found 
lurking  in  the  chamber  of  the  maid  servant  who 
had  introdneed  him.  The  women  knew  bin,  aad 
turned  him  out  of  the  houae;  after  which,  tbey 
went  home  immediately,  though  It  was  yin 
night,  aad  Informed  their  hnab&nda  of  what  iisd 
hanpened. 

Next  morning  the  report  of  the  aacrilegioas  at- 
tempt spread  through  all  Rome,  and  notliiog  vsf 
toiked  of,  but  that  Clodius  ought   ia  make  ntis- 
facUon  with  hia  life,  to  the  family  he  had  ofiended, 
as  well  as  to  the  city  and  to  the  gods.    One  of 
the  tribunea  impeaclied  him  with  impiety;  and 
the  principal  senators  strengthened  the  charge,  by 
accusing  him,  to  his  face,  of  many  vilianous  de- 
baucheries, and  among  the  rest,  of  Incest  wilk  hii 
own  sister,  the  wife  of  Lucalius.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  people  exerted  themaelves  with  eqnal 
vigor  In  his  defense,  and  the  great  ioflaence  tbi 
fear  of  them  had  upon  his  judgea  waa  of  mnch 
service  to  hia  cause.    Cemr  Immediately  divoieed 
Pompeia;  yet,  when  called  aa  an  evidence  oo  the 
trial,  he  declared  he  knew  nothing  of  what  we 
alleged  againat    Clodius.      Aa    this    declarstisn 
appeared  aomewhat  atranga,  the  accuser  deoisaiM, 
why,  if  that  was  the  case,  he  had  divorced  hit 
wife:  «Becauae,"  said  he,  •<  I  would  have  thsehsi- 
tlty  of  my  wife  clear  even  of  anapicion.*'  Som 
say,  Cenr'a  avidenoe  was  according  to  hh  eoa- 
science;  otheia  that  he  gave  it  to  oblige  the  psopk, 
who  wen  aet  upon  aavlng  Clodius.  ^  that  e  # 
might,  Clodius  came  off  clear;  most  of  the  jndni 
having  confounded  the  letters  upon  the  tablets,  tint 
tliey  might  neither  expoee  themaelvra  to  tks  iv- 
sentment  of  the  plebeians,  if  they  condemned  hlffl, 
nor  lose  thohr  oredit  with  the  patricians,  if  they  le- 
quitted  him. 

The  government  of  Spain  was  allotted  Cdtf 
after  hia  pretorahip.*  But  his  eireomftascw 
were  so  indifierant,  and  his  creditors  so  cJamo/enf 
and  troublesome  when  he  waa  preparing  for  hii 
departure,  that  he  was  forced  to  applv  to  Crawoj, 
the  richest  man  in  Rome,  who  stood  in  need  of 
Cesar's  ararmth  and  vigor  to  keep  op  the  bsliaco 
against  Pompey.  Crassus,  therefore,  took  npoa 
him  to  answer  the  most  inexorable  of  his  creditor^ 
and  engaged  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty  tsleBtoi 
which  procured  him  liberty  to  set  oat  for  bif 
province. 

It  is  said,  that  when  be  came  to  a  little  Iowa, 
in  passing  the  Alpa,  his  friends,  by  way  of  miitDi 
took  occasion  to  say,  "Can  tlieie  here  bo  «/ 
disputea  for  olBoea,  any  contentiona  for  preeeoes* 
ey,  or  such  envy  and  ambition  as  we  eee  tDOBg 
the  graat?"     To  which  Cesar  answered,  witt 


•  It  was  ths  fOToranentof  th*  Farther  Spun  w^l^ 
ftll  to  hU  k>t.  Thii  proTlae*  oonprehoaded  iiuiUH**** 
Boiiea:  that  is,  Psetagai  aad  ti  ir**'""^ 
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rt  ■eriouniMs^  **I  «brim  yen,  I  had  nUier  be 
fiist   man   hen,  than  the   aecoad  man  iu 
Rome." 

la  like  manner  we  are  told,  that  when  he  was 
In  Spain,  he  heatowed  eome  leisare  hours  on 
nadlog  part  of  the  history  of  Alexander,  and  was 
10  mach  affected  with  it,  that  ho  sat  pensive  a 
long  time,  and  at  last  burst  out  into  tears.  As 
\m  imada  were  wondering  what  might  be  tbe 
nasoD,  he  said,  "Do  you  think  I  have  not  suffi- 
deat  cause  for  coucernt  when  Alexander  at  my 
age  reigned  OTer  so  many  conqoei^d  countries, 
and  1  iiaTe  not  one  fflorious  achievement  40 
hwitT"  ^ 

From  this  principle  it  was,  that  immediately 
npon  his  arrival  in  bpain  he  applied  to  business 
with  great  diligence,  and  having  added  ten  newly 
nieed  cohorts  to  the  twenty  he  received  there,  he 
marched  against  the  Callecians  and  Lvsitanians, 
defeated  themj  and  penetrated  to  the  ocean,  re* 
dactog  nuUoDs  by  the  way  that  had  not  felt  the 
Roman  yoke.  His  conduct  in  peace  was  not  in- 
ferior to  that  in  the  war;  he  restored  harmony 
unong  the  citiea,  and  removed  the  occasions  of 
qaarrel  between  debtors  and  creditors.  For  he 
ordered  that  the  creditor  should  have  two-thirds 
of  the  debtor's  income,  and  the  debtor  the  re* 
maiaing  third,  until  the  whole  was  paid.  By 
theae  means  he  left  the  province  with  great  repu* 
tation,  though  he  had  filled  his  own  coffers,  and 
enriched  his  soldiers  with  booty,  who,  upon  one 
of  his  victories,  saluted  him  Imperator, 

At  bis  return  he  found  himself  under  a  trou- 
Uetome  dilemma:  those  that  solicit  a  triumph 
being  obliged  to  remain  without  the  walls,  and 
nch  as  sue  for  the  consolship,  to  make  their 
penonal  appearance  In  Rome.  As  these  were 
thioga  that  he  could  not  reconcile,  and  his  arrival 
bappened  at  the  time  of  the  election  of  consuls, 
ke  applied  to  the  senate  for  permission  to  stand 
eaadiJate,  though  absent,  and  offer  his  service  by 
his  friends.  Cato  strongly  opposed  his  request, 
loasUog  on  the  prohibition  by  law;  and  when 
be  saw  aumbers  influenced  by  Cmsar,  he  attempt- 
ed to  prevent  his  success  by  gaining  time;  with 
which  view  he  spun  out  the  debate  until  it  was 
too  late  to  conclude  upon  anything  that  day. 
Cesar  then  determined  to  give  up  the  triumph, 
uid  solicit  tlie  consulship. 

Aa  soon  as  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  went  to 
work  npon  an  expedient  which  deceived  all  the 
world  except  Cato.  It  was  the  reconciling  of 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  two  of  the  most  powerful 
meo  in  Rome.  By  making  them  friends,  CoMar 
■«CQred  the  interest  of  both  to  himself,  and  while 
ne  ieemed  to  be  only  doing  an  office  of  humanity, 
he  was  undermining  the  constitution.  For  it 
waa  not,  what  most  people  imagine,  the  disagree- 
ment between  Cesar  and  Pompey  that  produced 
the  civil  wars,  but  rather  their  union:  Uiey  first 
Mmbioed  to  ruin  the  authority  of  tlie  senate, 
wd  wlien  that  was  effected,  they  parted  to 
pnriue  each  his  own  designs.  Cato,  who  often 
propheaied  what  would  be  the  consequence,  was 
wen  looked  upon  as  a  troublesome  and  overhusy 
nan;  nftarward  he  was  esteemed  a  wise,  though 
not  a  fortauale  counselor. 

M^ntime  Cesar  walked  to  the  place  of  elec- 
iv!?  ^^^^^  Crassus  and  Pompey;  and,  under 
«»  auspices  of  their  friendship,  was  declared  con- 
^i>  with  distinguished  lionor,  having  Calpumlus 
Uibnlas  given  him  for  his  colleagne.  He  had  no 
"^Qer  entered  upon  his  office  than  he  proposed 
!**'  ^^  «o  suitable  to  a  consul  as  to  a  eeditlous 
™nQe;  I  mean  the  bills  for  a  division  of  lands 
M  a  distribution  of  corn-  which  were  entirely 
BO  ' 


caleulated  to  pleaae  the  plebelana.  Aa  the  viitu- 
ous  and  patriotic  part  of  the  senate  opposed  them« 
he  was  furnished  with  the  pretext  he  had  long 
wanted:  he  protested  with  great  warmth,  «<  That 
they  threw  him  into  the  arms  of  the  people 
against  his  will,  and  that  tlie  rigorous  and  dis- 
graceful opposition  of  the  senate,  laid  him  under 
the  diaagreeable  necessity  of  seeking  protection 
from  the  commons."  Accordingly  he  immedi- 
ately applied  to  them. 

Crassus  planted  himself  on  one  side  of  him, 
and  Pompey  on  the  other.  He  demanded  of 
them  aloud,  "whether  they  approved  his  laws?" 
and,  as  they  snswered  in  the  affirmative,  he  de- 
sired their  assistance  against  those  who  threat- 
ened to  oppose  them  with  the  sword.  They  de* 
clared  they  would  assist  him;  and  Pompey  added, 
"  Againat  those  who  come  with  the  sword,  I  will 
bring  both  sword  and  buckler.**  This  expression 
gave  the  patricians  great  pain:  it  appeared  not 
only  unwortliy  of  his  character,  the  respect  the 
senate  had  for  him,  and  the  reverence  due  to 
them,  but  even  desperate  and  frantic.  The  peo- 
ple, however,  were  pleased  with  it 

Cesar  was  willing  to  avail  himself  still  further 
of  Pompey's  interest  His  daughter  Julia  was 
betrothed  to  Servilius  Ceplo,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing tiiat  engagement,  he  gave  her  to  Pompey; 
and  told  Servilius  he  should  have  Pompey's 
daughter,  whose  hand  was  not  properly  at  liberty, 
for  she  was  promised  to  Faustus  the  son  of 
Syila. — Soon  after  this,  Cesar  msrried  Calpnrnia, 
the  daughter  of  Piso,  and  procured  the  consulship 
for  Piso  for  the  year  ensuing.  Meanwhile  Cato 
exclaimed  loudly  against  these  proceedings,  and 
called  both  gods  and  men  to  witness  how  insup- 
portable it  was,  that  the  first  dignities  of  the 
state  should  be  prostituted  by  marriages,  and  that 
this  traffic  of  women  should  gain  them  what 
governments  and  forces  they  pleased. 

As  for  Bibolus,  Cesar's  colleague,  when  he 
found  his  opposition  to  their  new  laws  entirefy 
unsuccessful,  and  that  his  life,  as  well  as  Cato's, 
was  often  endangered  in  the  public  assemblies, 
he  shut  himself  up  in  his  own  house  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year. 

Immediately  after  this  marriage,  Pompey  filled 
the  Jorum  with  arm'^d  men,  and  cot  the  laws  en- 
acted which  Cesar  had  proposed  merely  to  in- 
gratiate himself  with  the  people.  At  Uie  same 
time  the  government  of  Ganl,  both  on  this  and 
the  other  side  the  Alps,  was  decreed  to  Cesar 
for  five  years;  to  which  was  added  lUyricum,  with 
four  legions.  As  Cato  spoke  against  these  regu- 
lations, Cesar  ordered  him  to  b&  taken  into  cus- 
tody, imagining  he  would  appeal  to  the  tribunes. 
But  when  he  saw  him  going  to  prison  without 
speaking  one  word,  and  observed  that  It  not  only 
gave  the  nobility  great  uneasiness,  but  that  tbe 
people,  out  of  reverence  for  Cato*s  virtue,  follow- 
ed him  in  melancholy  silence,  he  whispered  one 
of  the  tribunes  to  take  him  out  of  toe  lictors* 
hands. 

Very  few  of  the  body  of  senators  followed 
Cesar  on  this  occasion  to  the  house.  The  great- 
est part,  offended  at  such  acts  of  tyranny,  had 
withdrawn.  Considius,  one  of  the  oldest  senators 
that  attended,  taking  occasion  to  observe,  "That 
it  was  the  soldiers  and  naked  swords  that  kept 
the  rest  from  assembling,*'  Cesar  said,  "Why 
does  not  fear  keep  yon  at  home  too?"  Considius 
replied,  "Old  see  is  my  defense;  the  small  re- 
mains of  my  life  deserves  not  much  care  or 
precaution.** 

The  most  disgraceful  step,  however,  that  Cesar 
took  in  his  miolid  consiilahlp,  was  the  getting 
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Clodiw  elected  tiibane  of  the  people;  the  Mine 

who  hmi  attempted  to  diehonor  his  bed,  and  had 
profaned  the  mysteiiotts  ritee  of  the  Good  God- 
de«.  He  pitched  upon  htm  to  ruin  Cicero;  nor 
would  he  let  out  for  hit  goy«rnment  before  he 
had  embroiled  them,  and  nrocured  Cicero's  ban* 
ishment«f  For  history  informs  us,  that  all  these 
traueuctions  precedea  his  wars  In  Gaul.  The 
wars  he  conaucted  there,  and  the  ma»y  glorious 
campaigns  in  which  he  reduced  that  country,  re- 
present him  as  another  man:  we  begin,  as  it  were, 
with  a  new  life,  and  have  to  follow  him  in  a  quite 
different  track.  As  a  warrior  and  a  general,  we 
behold  him  not  in  the  least  inferior  to  the  great- 
est and  meet  admired  commanders  tiie  worid 
ofer  produced.  For  whether  we  compare  him 
with  the  Fabii,  the  Scipios,  and  Metelli,  with  the 
generals  of  his  own  time,  or  those  who  flourished 
a  little  before  him,  with  Sylla,  Marius,  the  two 
Luculli,  or  with  Poropey  himself,  whose  fame  in 
every  military  excellence  reached  the  skies,  Css- 
nr*s  achievements  bear  away  the  palm.  One  he 
■arpaased  in  the  difficulty  of  the  scene  of  action, 
another  In  tlie  extent  of  the  countries  he  sub- 
dued; this,  In  the  number  and  strength  of  the 
enemies  he  overcame;  that,  in  the  savage  man- 
ner* and  treacherous  disposition  of  the  people  be 
humanized;  one  in  mildness  and  clemency  to  his 
prisoners,  another,  in  bounty  and  munificence  to 
bis  troops;  and  oil,  in  the  number  of  bottles  that 
he  won,  and  enemies  that  be  killed.  For  in  less 
than  ten  yeara'  war  in  Gaul,  he  took  eight  hun- 
dred cities  by  assault,  conquered  three  hundred 
■ations,  and  fought  pitched  battles  at  different 
times  with  three  millions  of  men,  one  million  of 
which  he  cut  in  pieces,  and  made  another  million 
prisoners. 

Such,  momover,  was  the  affection  of  his  sol- 
diers, and  their  attachment  to  his  person,  that 
they  who  under  other  commanders  were  nothing 
ak>ove  the  common  rate  of  <men,  became  Invin- 
eftle  where  Cesar's  glory  was  concerned,  and 
met  the  most  dreadful  dangers  with  a  courage 
that  nothing  could  resist  To  give  three  or  four 
instances: 

Acilius,  in  a  sea-fight  near  Marseilles,  after  he 
had  boarded  one  of  the  enemy's  ships,  had  his 
right  hand  cut  off  with  a  sword,  yet  he  still  held 
his  buckler  in  his  left,  and  pushed  it  in  the  ene- 
my's faces,  nntll  he  defeated  them,  and  took  the 
Teasel. 

Casslus  Sc«va,  in  the  battle  of  Dyrrhachium, 
after  he  had  an  eye  shot  out  with  an  arrow,  his 
afaoulder  wounded'  with  one  iavelln,  his  thigh  run 
through  with  another,  and  had  received  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  darts  upon  his  shield,*  called  out 
to  the  enemy,  as  if  he  would  surrender  himself. 
Upon  this,  two  of  them  came  up  to  him,  and  he 

Save  one  of  them  such  a  stroke  upon  the  shoul- 
er  with  the  sword,  that  the  arm  dropped  off;  the 
the  other  he  wounded  In  the  face,  and  made  him 
retire.  His  comrades  tlien  came  up  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  he  saved  his  life. 

In  Britain,  some  of  the  vanguard  happened  to 
be  entangled  in  a  deep  morass,  and  were  there 
attacked  by  the  enemy,  when  a  private  soldier, 
In  the  sight  of  CsBsar,  threw  liimself  into  the 
midst  of  the  assailants,  and,  after  prodigious  exer- 
tions of  valor,  beat  off  the  barbarians,  and  res- 
cued the  men.     After  which,  the  soldier,  with 


•  Catsr  (B«ll.  Cit.  I.  Hi.)  tayt,  this  brave  loldier  r«o«iT- 
ad  two  haadred  and  thirty  darU  upon  hit  thiold,  and  addi, 
thatho  rowftrdcd  hit  bravery  with  two  hundred  thousand 
settereet,  and  promoied  him  from  the  eighth  ranli  to  the 
llrst.  He  likewise  ordered  the  soldier*  of  that  cohort 
4salil«  pay»  l»e*ide  other  military  rewards. 


much  dtfkalty,  pertly^  by  swfunniii^  pw^T    ^ 

wading,  passed  the  morass,  but  in  the  pmmmm^ 
lost  his  shield.  CsBsar,  and  thoos  about  him. 
astonished  at  the  action,  ran  to  meet  him  witix 
acclamations  of  joy;  but  the  soldier,  in  grvst  dis- 
tress, threw  himself  at  Caaoar's  feet,  and,  wttii 
tsars  in  his  eyes,  begged  pardon  for  the  loan  of 
his  shield. 

In  Africa,  Sciplo  having  taken  one  of  Csanr'^ 
ships,  on  board  of  which  was  Graniiu  Petrooios, 
lately  appointed  questor.  put  the  rest  to  the 
sword,  but  told  the  qunetor,  "He  gnve  him  iiis 
life.**  Petronius  answered,  "It  is  not  the  cnstoot 
of  CflBsar's  soldiers  to  take,  but  to  give  qaar- 
ter,"  and  immediately  plunged  liie  sword  ia  him 
breast  ^ 

This  courage,  and  this  great  ambition*  weiw 
cultivated  and  cherished,  in  the  first  plaee,  by  the 
generous  manner  in  which  Caoar  rewarded  hi* 
troops,  and  the  honors  which  he  paid  tbem;  for 
his  whole  conduct  showed  that  he  did  Dot  acea- 
mulate  rielies  in  the  course  of  liis  wars,  to  oain- 
ister  to  luxury,  or  to  serve  any  pieasnrea  mi  hia 
own;  but  that  he  laid  them  up  in  a  commou  bank* 
as  prises  to  be  obtained  by  distingoiahad  valor, 
ana  that  he  considered  himself  no  farther  rich 
than  as  he  was  in  a  condition  to  do  jastioe  to  the 
merit  of  his  soldiers.  Another  thin^  that  eon- 
tributed  to  make  them  invincible  waa  their  aea- 
ing  Csear  always  take  his  share  in  daa^r,  and 
never  desire  any  exemption  from  lalior  and 
fatigue. 

As  for  his  exposing  hia  person  to  danger,  they 
were  not  surprised  at  it,  because  tiiej  knew  hte 
passion  for  giory,  but  they  were  aataniahed  at  his 
patience  under  toil,  so  far  Ik  -dl  appaaraaoe  abeve 
his  bodily  powers.  For  iie  waa  of  a  aleoder 
make,  fair,  of  a  delicate  constitution,  and  subiect 
to  violent  headaches  and  epileptic  fits.  He  lad 
the  first  attack  of  the  failing  sickneea  at  Coidaba. 
He  did  not,  however,  make  these  disorders  a  pre- 
tense for  indulging  liimself.  On  the  contrary,  he 
sought  in  war  a  remedy  for  his  infirmities,  endea- 
voring to  strengthen  his  constitution  by  long 
marches,  bv  simple  diet,  Inr  seldom  coming  under 
covert.  Thus  be  contended  with  his  distemper, 
and  fortified  himself  against  its  attacks. 

When  he  slept,  it  was  commonly  upon  a  march, 
either  in  a  chariot  or  a  litter,  tiiat  rest  might  be 
uo  hinderance  to  business.  In  tlie  day-time  be 
visited  the  castles,  cities,  and  fortified  camps,  with 
a  servant  at  hia  side,  whom  he  employed,  on  sacb 
occasions,  to  write  for  him,  and  with  a  soldier 
behind,  who  carried  his  sword.  By  these  means 
he  traveled  so  fast,  and  with  so  little  intermp- 
tton,  as  to  reach  the  Rhone  in  eight  days  after  iiis 
first  setting  out  for  those  parts  firam  Rome. 

He  was  a  good  horseman  in  his  early  yean, 
and  brought  that  exercise  to  such  perfection  by 
practice,  that  he  could  sit  a  hoiae  at  full  speed 
with  his  liands  behind  him.  In  this  expedition 
lie  also  accustomed  himself  to  dictate  letteis  as 
he  rode  on  horseback,  and  found  sufficient  em- 
ployment for  two  secretaries  at  once,  or,  according 
to  Oppius,  for  more.  It  is  also  said,  that  Casar 
was  the  first  who  contrived  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  by  letter  to  his  friends  who  were  in  the 
same  city  with  him,  when  any  argent  afikir  re- 
quired it,  and  the  multitude  of  business  or  great 
extent  of  the  city  did  not  admit  of  an  interview. 

Of  his  iudifierence  with  respect  to  diet  they 
give  us  these  remarkable  proofs:  Happening  to  sap 
with  Valerius  Leo,  a  friend  of  his  at  Milan,  tbero 
was  sweet  ointment  poured  upon  the  a^taragns^ 
instead  of  oil.  Cesser  ate  of  it  freely,  notwitfa« 
standing,  and  afterward  nbukod  his  friends  for 
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ezprewinS  their  dialike  of  it  <*  It  was  enough," 
wd  be,  **  to  forbear  eating,  if  it  wat  disagreeable 
to  you.  He  who  finds  fault  witli  any  rusticity, 
is  Iiiimelf  a  ruslic." 

Que  day  as  lie  was  upon  an  excursion,  a  violent 
storm  forced  him  to  seek  shelter  in  a  poor  man's 
hut,  where  there  was  only  one  room,  and  that 
scarce  bi|r  enough  for  a  man  to  sleep  in.  Turn- 
ing, therefore,  to  his  friends,  he  said,  "Honors 
for  tl»e  great,  and  necessaries  for  tlie  infirm,**  and 
immediately  gave  up  the  room  to  Opptus,  while 
bim^f  and  the  rest  of  the  company  slept  under 
a  ^ed  at  the  door.  ' 

His  first  expedition  in  Gaul  was  against  the 
HeWetians  and    the  Tigurini;  who,  after  having 
burned  twelve  of  their  own  towns  and  four  hun- 
dred Tillages,   put   themselves  under   march,  In 
arder  to  penetrate  into  Italy,  tlirough  that  part 
of  Gaul  which  was  subject  to  the  Romans,  as  the 
Cimbri   and   Te atones  would  liave  done  before 
them.    Nor  were  these  new  adventurers  inferior 
to  the  other  in  courage;  and  in  numbers  they 
were  equal;  being  in  ail  three  hundred  thousand, 
o(  which  a  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  were 
fighting  men.     Cosar  sent  his  lieutenant,  Labie- 
Dtts,  against  the  Tigurini,  who  routed  them  near 
the  river  Arar.*    But  the  Helvetians  suddenly 
attacked  Caoear,  as  he  was  on  fiie  march  to  a  con- 
federate town.f      He  gained  a  strong  post  for  his 
troops,  notwitiistanding  the  surprise;  and  when 
lie  had  drawn   them  up,  his  horse  was  brought 
him.     Upon  which  he  said,  *'  When  I  have  won 
the  battle  I  shall  want  my  horse  for  the  pursuit; 
at  preaeut,  let   us  march  as  we  are  against  the 
enemy.'*     Accordingly   he   charged    them  with 
great  vigor  on  fooUf 

It  cost  him  a  long  and  severe  conflict  to  drive 
their  army  out  of  the  field;  but'  he  found  the 
greatest  difficulty  when  he  came  to  their  rampart 
of  carriages;  for  not  only  the  men  made  a  most 
obstinate  stand  there,  but  the  very  women  and 
children  fought  until  they  were  cut  in  pieces; 
insomnch  that  the  battle  did  not  end  before  mid- 
night 

To  this  great  action  he  added  a  still  greater. 
He  collected  the  Iwrbarians  who  had  escaped  out 
of  the  battle,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand, and  upward,  and  obliged  them  to  settle  in 
the  country  they  had  relinquished,  and  to  rebuild 
the  cities  they  had  burned.  This  he  did,  in  fear 
that  if  tlie  country  were  left  without  inhabitantB, 
the  Germans  would  pass  the  Rhine,  and  seize  it 

His  second  war  was  in  defense  of  the  Gauls 
sS^iast  the  Germans,^  though  he  had  before  hon- 
ored their  king  Ariovistus  with  the  title  of  an  ally 
of  Rome.  They  proved  Insupportable  neighbors 
to  those  he  had  subdued,  and  it  was  easy  to  see, 
thai  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  their  present 
■cqnlsiUons,  if  opportunity  offered,  they  would 
extend  their  conquests  over  all  Gaul.    He  found, 

*  Cesar  •■«•  aimMlf,  that  ha  left  Labienu  to  ffaard  the 
wofks  h«  bad  raited  from  th*  laka  of  Geneva  to  moont 
Jura,  aod  that  he  marched  in  p«non,  at  th«  head  of  three 
IifioDt,  to  attacli  the  Tignrioi,  in  their  patsaje  over  the 
'^^'i  now  the  Saone,  and  killed  great  nam  ben  of  them. 
t  Bibiacte,  now  Aatnn. 

t  He  lent  back  hit  hone,  and  the  lett  followed  hit  exam- 
pw.  Thtt  he  did  to  prevent  all  hopes  of  a  retreat,  as  well 
Mto  ibow  his  troops  that  he  wonld  take  his  share  in  all 
t  &*«•'•  Vide  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  i. 
t  The  ^oi  implored  bis  proteetion  afsintt  Artovlttas, 
■ing  of  the  Germans,  who,  Ukinf  advantage  of  the  dif- 
Mrences  which  had  long  subsisted  between  them  and  the 
Arreret,  had  joined  the  latter,  made  himself  master  of 
rest  part  of  the  eoonlnr  of  the  Seqnani,  and  obliged  the  iEdni 
10  |tT«  hiai  their  ebildrea  as  hosUges.  The  iEdni  were 
de  of  Aataa;  tbe  Afveni  of  Aarenne:  and  the 
offkaaehe  Comte.    Cm.  Ben.  Gall.  lib.  L 
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however,  his  officers,  partlcnlarly  those  of  the 
young  nobility,  afraid  of  this  expedition;  for  they 
had  entered  into  Cflssar's  service  only  In  the  hopes 
of  living  luxuriously  and  making  their  fortunes. 
He  therefore  called  them  together,  and  told  them, 
before  the  whole  army, "  That  they  were  at  liberty 
to  retire,  and  needed  not  hazard  their  persona 
against  their  inclinations,  since  they  wers  so  un* 
manlv  and  spiritless.  For  his  part,  he  would 
marcn  with  the  tenth  legion  only  against  these 
barbarians:  for  they  were  neither  better  men  than 
the  Gimbrians,  nor  was  he  a  worse  general  than 
Marius.**  Upon  this,  the  tenth  legion  deputed 
some  of  their  corps  to  thank  him.  The  other 
legions  laid  the  whole  blame  upon  their  officers, 
and  all  followed  him  with  great  spirit  and  alacrity. 
After  a  march  of  several  days,  they  encamped 
within  two  hundred  furlongs  of  the  enemy. 

Cesar's  arrival  broke  the  confidence  of  Ario- 
vistus. Instead  of  expecting  that  the  Romans 
would  come  and  attack  him,  he  had  supposed 
they  would  not  dare  to  atand  the  Germans  when 
they  went  in  quest  of  them.  He  was  much  sur- 
prised, therefore,  at  this  bold  attempt  of  Ccwar, 
and,  what  was  worse,  he  saw  his  own  troops  were 
disheartened.  They  were  dispirited  still  more  by 
the  prophesies  of  their  matrons,  who  had  the  care  of 
divining,  and  used  to  do  it  by  the  eddies  of  rivers, 
the  windings,  the  murmurs,  or  other  noise  made 
by  the  stream.  On  this  occasion,  they  charged 
the  army  not  to  give  battle  before  the  new  moon 
appeared. 

CflBsar  having  got  Information  of  these  matters, 
and  seeing  the  Germans  lie  close  in  their  camp, 
thought  it  better  to  engage  them  while  thus  de- 
jected, than  to  sit  still  and  wait  their  Ume.  For 
this  reason  he  attacked  their  intrenchmonts  and 
the  hills  upon  which  they  were  posted,  which 
provoked  them  to  such  a  degree  that  they  de» 
scended  in  great  fury  to  the  plain.  They  fought, 
and  were  entirely  routed.  CsBsar  pursued  t^m 
to  the  Rhine,  which  was  three  hundred  furlongs 
from  the  field  of  battle,  covering  all  the  way  with 
dead  bodies  and  spoils.  Ariovistus  reached  the 
river  time  enough  to  get  over  with  a  few  troops. 
The  number  of  killed  is  said  to  have  amounted 
to  eighty  thousand. 

After  he  had  thus  terminated  the  war,  he  left 
his  army  in  winter  quarters  in  the  country  In  the 
Sequani,  and  repaired  to  Giaul,  on  this  side  ths 
Po,' which  was  part  of  his  province,  in  order  ts 
have  an  eye  upon  the  transactions  in  Rome.  For 
the  river  Rubicon  parts  the  rest  of  Italy  from  Cis- 
alpine Gaul.  During  his  stay  there  he  carried  on 
a  variety  of  state  intrigues.  Great  numbers  came 
from  Rome  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  and  lie 
sent  them  all  away  satisfied;  some  laden  with  pre- 
sents, and  others  happy  in  hope.  In  the  same 
manner  throughout  all  his  wars,  without  Pom- 
pey*s  observing  it,  he  was  conquering  his  enemies 
by  the  arms  of  the  Roman  citixens,  and  gaining 
the  citizens  by  the  money  of  his  enemies. 

As  soon  as  he  had  intelligence  that  the  BelgB, 
who  were  the  most  powerful  people  in  Gaul,  and 
whose  territories  mado  up  a  third  part  of  the 
whole  country,  had  revolted  and  assembled  a  great 
army,  he  marched  to  that  quarter  with  incredible 
expedition.  He  found  them  ravaging  the  lands 
of  those  Gaols  who  wers  allies  of  Rome,  defeat- 
ing the  main  body,  which  made  but  a  feeble 
resistance,  and  killed  such  numbers,  that  lakes 
and  rivers  were  filled  with  the  dead,  and  bridges 
were  formed  of  their  bodies.  Such  of  the  insur- 
gents as  dwelt  upon  the  sea-coast,  surrendered 
without  opposition. 

From  thence  he  led  hit  anny  agalnit  ths  Net- 
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w\\,*  who  1Iy6  amonjr  thick  woodi.  After  they 
had  Meured  their  fiiniliei  and  most  valuable 
fooda,  in  the  best  manuer  they  couldi^  in  the 
heart  of  a  large  forest,  at  a  great  distance  from 
Ihe  enemy,  they  marched,  to  the  number  of  sixty 
tfaovinud,  and  fell  upon  Cnaar,  as  he  was  fortify- 
ing his  camp,  and  had  not  the  least  notion  of  such 
an  attack .f  They  first  routed  his  cavalry,  and 
then  surrounded  the  twelftli  and  seventh  legions, 
and  iLilled  ail  the  officers.  Had  not  Ciesar  suatch- 
•d  a  buckler  from  one  of  his  men,  forced  his  way 
through  the  combatants  before  him,  and  rushed 
ttpon  the  barbarians;  or  had  not  the  tenth  legion, 
seeing  ills  danger,  ran  from  the  hights  where  they 
were  posted,  andmoweddown  the  enemy's  ranks. 
In  ail  probability  not  one  Roman  would  have  sur- 
vived the  battle.  But  though  encouraged  by  this 
bold  act  of  Cesar,  they  fought  with  a  spirit  above 
their  strength,  they  were  not  able  to  make  the 
Nervii  turn  their  backs.  Those  brave  men  main- 
tained their  ground,  and  were  hewed  to  pieces 
vpon  the  spot.  It  Is  said  that  out  of  sixty  thou- 
aand  not  above  five  hundred  were  saved,  and 
out  of  foar  hundred  Nervian  senators  not  above 
three. 

Upon  the  news  of  this  great  victory,  the  senate 
of  Rome  decreed  that  sacrifices  should  be  offered, 
and  all  manner  of  festivities  kept  up,  for  fifteen 
days  together,  which  was  a  longer  term  of  rejoic- 
ing than  had  ever  t)een  known  before.  Indeed, 
the  danger  appeared  very  great,  on  account  of  so 
many  nations  rising  at  once;  and  as  CsMar  was 
the  man  who  surmounted  it,  the  affection  the 

C[>le  liad  for  him  made  the  rejoicing  more  bril- 
t.  After  he  had  settled  the  affuirs  of  Gaul,  on 
the  other  side  the  Alps,  he  crossed  them  again, 
and  wintered  near  the  Po,  in  order  to  maintain 
his  Interest  in  Rome;  where  the  candidates  for 
the  great  offices  of  state  were  supplied  with 
money  out  of  his  funds  to  corrupt  the  people,  and 
after  they  had  carried  their  election,  did  every- 
thing to  extend  his  power.  Nay,  the  greatest  and 
most  illustrious  personages  went  to  pay  their 
court  to  him  at  Lucca,  among  whom  were  Pom- 
pey,  Crassus,  Appius  governor  of  Sardinia,  and 
Kepos,  proconsul  in  Spain.  So  that  there  were 
a  hundred  and  twenty  lictors  attending  their 
masters,  and  above  two  hundred  senators  honored 
him  with  their  assiduities.  After  they  had  fixed 
upon  a  plan  of  business,  they  parted.  Pompey 
and  Crassus  were  to  be  consuls  the  year  ensuing, 
and,  to  get  Ca»sar*s  government  prolonged  for  five 
vears  more,  with  supplies  out  of  the  treasury  for 
his  occasions.  The  last  particular  appeared  ex- 
tremely absurd  to  all  men  of  sense.     They  who 


*  Th«lr  eonntiy  it  now  called  H«iaavlt  and  Cambre. 
sli. 

t  At  tkit  attack  -<rat  nnexpected,  C»tu  bsd,  in  a  man- 
Bar,  everything  to  do  at  the  tame  instant.  The  banner 
wa«  to  be  erected,  the  charge  sounded,  the  toldieri  at  a 
distance  recalled,  the  army  ifrawn  op,  and  the  signal  ^iven. 
In  this  surprise,  he  ran  from  place  to  place,  eKhorttng  his  men 
t«  remember  their  former  valor,  and,hhving  drawn  them  op  in 
the  best  manner  he  conld,  caused  the  signal  to  be  given. 
The  legionaries  made  a  Tigorous  resistance;  bat,  as  the 
•aemr  teemed  determined  either  to  conquer  or  die,  the 
•occest  was  different  in  difierent  places.  In  the  left  wing, 
the  ninth  and  the  tenth  legions  did  wonders,  drove  tiie 
Atrebatos  into  a  neighboring  river,  and  made  a  great  slaugh- 
ter of  thera.  In  another  place,  the  eighth  and  eleventh 
legions  repulsed  the  Vermandui,  and  drove  them  before 
them,  fioi  in  the  right  wing,  the  seventh  and  twelfth  legions 
■offered  extremely.  They  were  entirely  surrounded  by  the 
Nervii,  all  the  centurions  of  the  fourth  cohort  being  sUin  and 
most  of  the  other  officers  wonnded.  In  this  extremity, 
Cassar  snatched  a  buckler  from  one  of  the  private  men,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  hii  broken  wing,  and  beinv  joined 
by  the  two  lezions  which  he  bad  left  to  guard  the  baggage, 
Ml  upon  the  Nervii,  alreadv  fatigued,  with  freth  vigor,  and 
made  a  draadfuk  tiavoe  of  Uiam. 


received  so  much  of  Cvau^a  money,  persnadec 
the  senate  to  give  him  money,  as  if  be  was  ia 
want  of  it;  or  rather,  they  insisted  it  ^oald  be 
done,  and  every  honest  man  sighed  inwardlj 
while  he  suffered  the  decree  to  pass.  Cato, 
indeed,  was  absent,  having  been  sent  with  a  com- 
mission to  Cyprus  on  purpose  tliat  he  might  be 
out  of  the  way.  But  Favouiua,  who  trod  in  Cato*s 
steps,  vigorously  opposed  those  measuiesj  aad 
when  he  found  that  his  opi>osition  availed  so- 
thing,  he  left  the  house,  and  applied  to  the  people, 
exclaiming  against  such  pernicious  counsels.  Ns 
one,  however,  attended  to  him;  some  being  over- 
awed by  Pompey  and  Crassus,  and  othen  iafla- 
enced  by  regard  for  Ceesar,  in  whose  smile  alooo 
they  lived  and  all  their  hopes  flourished. 

Cessar,  at  his  return  to  his  army  in  GanI,  foaad 
another  furions  war  lighted  up  in  the  couotrj; 
the  Usipetes  and  the  T^uchteri,*  two  great  Ge^ 
man  nations,  having  crossed  the  Rhine  to  make 
conquests.    The  account  of  the  affair  with  Ihea 
we  shall  take  from  Cesar's  own  Commealariei. 
These  Iwrbarians  sent  deputies  to  him  to  propois 
a  suspension  of  arms,  which  was  granted  tbeoL 
Nevertheless  they  attacked  him  as  he  was  making 
an  excursion.    With  only  eight  hundred  hone, 
however,  who  were  not  prepared  for  an  enpge- 
ment,  he  l)eat    their  cavalry,   which    consisted 
of   five  thousand.     Next    day   they  sent  other 
deputies  to  apologize  for  what  had  happened,  bat 
jvithout  any  other  intention  than  that  of  deeeir- 
ing  him  again.    These  agents  of  theirs  he  detaioed, 
and  rnarciied  immediately  against  them;  ihiuking 
it  absurd  to  stand  upon  honor  with  such  perfi- 
dious men,  who  had  not  scrupled  to  violate  iha 
truce.    Yet  Canuslus  writes,  tliat  when  the  ecaatt 
were  voting  a  public  thanksgiving  and  prooessiooB 
on  account  of  the  victory,  Cuto  proposed  thit 
Cesar  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  barbariau, 
to  expiate  that  breach  of  faith,  and  make  the 
divine  vengeance  fail  upon  its  author  rather  thu 
upon  Rome. 

Of  the  barbarians  that  bad  passed  tiie  Rhioe^ 
there  were  four  hundred  thousand  killed.  The 
few  who  escaped,  repassed  the  river,  and  weie 
sheltered  by  a  people  of  Germany  called  Sicambri 
CiBsarlaid  liold  on  this  pretense  against  that  people, 
but  his  true  motive  was  an  avidity  of  fame,  to  be 
the  first  Roman  that  ever  crossed  the  Rltiae  in  a 
hostile  manner.  In  pursuance  of  bis  desigs,  h* 
threw  a  bridge  over  it,  though  it  was  remaiksbly 
wide  in  tliat  place,  and  at  the  same  time  so  roogii 
and  rapid,  that  it  carried  down  with  it  troab  of 
trees,  and  other  timber,  which  much  shocked  tai 
weakened  the  pillars  of  his  bridge.  But  he  drew 
great  piles  of  wood  into  the  bottom  of  the  rirer 
above  the  bridge,  both  to  resist  the  Impression  of 
such  bodies,  and  to  break  the  force  of  the  torreat 
By  these  means  he  exhibited  a  spectacle  astonish- 
ing to  thonrht,  so  immense  a  bridge  finished  la 
ten  days.  His  army  passed  over  it  without  oppo- 
sition, the  Suevi  and  the  Sicambri,  the  most  war- 
like nations  in  Germany,  having  retired  into  tbe 
heart  of  their  forests,  and  concealed  themaelres  ia 

•  The  people  of  the  March  aad  of  Westphalia  aad  tlioM 
of  Monster  aad  Cleves.  . 

This  war  happened  under  the  eonsalship  of  Craiiu  u« 
Pom|icy,  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  693.  Bai  there 
were  several  intermediate  transactions,  of  great  imporuoee, 
which  Plutarch  has  omitud.  via. :  The  redoclion  ef  uw 
Adnatici  by  C»sar;  of  seven  other  naiioas  by  P.  Crussi, 
the  son  of  the  triumvir;  offers  of  submission  fiom  i««™ 
nations  beyond  the  Rhine;  the  attempt  upon  G8lba,«  «>» 
wint«r-qoarters  at  Octodums,  and  his  brave  defM«  »*» 
victory;  the  severe  chastisement  of  the  Veoeti,  *'^"*J 
revolted;  and  the  complete  reduction  of  AqoitatB**^'^ 
particulars  are  contained  in  part  of  the  eacoad  aod  the  «wW 
third  book  of  the  Waf  ia  Gaal. 
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ATities  oTerhaD^r  with  wood.  He  laid  waste  the 
fnemy*8  couutry  with  fire.ttod  confirmed  the  bet- 
ter disposed  Germans  in  the  interest  of  Rome;* 
after  which  be  returned  into  Gaul,  having  spent 
no  more  than  eighteen  days  in  Germany. 

But  his  expedition,  into  Britain  diacoyered  tlie 
most  daring  spirit  of  enterprise.  For  he  was  the 
first  who  entered  the  western  ocean  with  a  fleet, 
and  fmbarkiug  his  troops  on  the  Atlantic,  carried 
war  iuto  an  islaud  whose  very  existence  was  doubt- 
ed. Some  writers  had  represented  it  so  incredibly 
Urge,  that  otliers  contested  its  being,  and  consider- 
ed both  the  name  and  Itie  thing  as  a  fiction.  Yet 
Cesar  attempted  to  conquer  it,  and  to  extend  the 
Roman  empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  habitable 
world.  He  sailed  hither  twice  from  the  opposite 
coast  in  Gaul,  and  fought  many  battles,  by  which 
tike  Brllons  sufiered  more  tiiau  the  Romans  gain- 
ed; for  tliere  was  nothing  worth  talking  from  a 
people  who  were  so  poor,  and  lived  in  so  much 
wretched uesS-f  He  did  not,  however,  terminate 
the  war  iu  the  manner  he  could  have  wished:  he 
•nly  received  liosttiges  of  the  kings,  and  appointed 
the  tribute  the  island  was  to  pay,  and  then  return- 
ed to  Gaul. 

There  be  received  letters,  which  were  going  to 
be  sent  over  to  him,  and  by  which  his  fiieuds  in 
Rome  informed  him,  that  his  daughter,  the  wife 
of  Pompey,  bad  lately  died  iu  childbed.  This 
was  a  great  afiliction  both  to  Pcmpey  and  Ccesar. 
Their  friends,  too,  were  very  sensibly  concerned 
to  see  that  alliance  dissolved  which  kept  up  the 
peace  and  harmony  of  the  stale,  otherwise  iu  a 
very  unsettled  condition.  For  the  child  survived 
the  mother  only  a  few  days.  The  people  took  the 
body  of  Julia  and  carried  it,  notwithstanding  the 
prohibition  of  the  tribunes,  to  the  CktmpuB  MartiuB, 
where  it  was  interred. 

As  CiBsar*s  array  was  now  very  largo^  he  was 
forced  to  divide  it  for  the  convenience  of  winter- 
quarters;  after  which  he  took  the  road  to  Italy, 
according  to  custom.  But  he  had  not  been  long 
gone,  beu>re  the  Gauls,  rising  again,  traversed  tlie 
coontry  with  considerable  armies,  fell  upon  the 
Roman  quarters  with  great  fury,  and  insulted 
their  Intrenchments.  The  most  numerous  and 
the  strongest  body  of  the  insurgents  was  that 
under  Ambiorix,  who  attacked  Cotta  and  Titurius 
in  their  camp,  and  cut  them  off  with  their  whole 
party.  After  which  he  went  and  besieged  the 
legion  under  the  command  of  Q.  Cicero,  with 
silly  thousand  men;  and  though  the  spirit  of  those 
brave  Romans  made  a  resistance  above  their 
•trenglh,  ihey  were  very  near  being  taken,  for 
they  were  ail  wounded. 

Cesar,  who  was  at  a  great  distance,  at  last  get- 
ting Intelligence  of  their  danger,  returned  with  all 
expedition;  and,  having  collected  a  body  of  men, 
which  did  not  exceed  seven  thousand,  hastened  to 
the  relief  of  Cicero.  The  Gauls,  who  were  not 
ignorant  of  his  motions,  raised  the  siege  and  went 
to  meet  him;  for  tliey  despised  the  small ness  of 
his  force,  and  were  confident  of  victory.  Cssar, 
to  deceive  them,  made  a  feint  as  if  he  fled,  until 
he  came  to  a  place  convenient  for  a  small  army 


to  engafi«  a  gnat  on^,  and  there  he  fortified  his 
camp,  lie  gave  bis  men  strict  orders  not  to  fight, 
but  to  throw  np  a  strong  rampart,  and  to  barriutde 
tlieir  gates  in  the  securest  manner;  contriving  by 
all  these  maneuvers  to  increase  the  enemy's  con- 
tempt of  him.  It  succeeded  as  he  wished;  tho 
Gauls  came  up  with  great  insolence  and  disorder  to 
attack  his  trenches.  Then  Ctesar,  making  a  sud- 
den sally,  defeated  and  destroyed  the  greatest  part 
of  them.  This  success  laid  the  spirit  of  revolt  in 
those  parts:  and  for  farther  seeurity  he  remained 
all  the  winter  in  Gaul,  visiting  all  the  quarters, 
and  keeping  a  sharp  eye  upon  every  motion  to- 
ward war.  Beside,  he  rec<^ved  a  reinforcement 
of  three  legions  in  the  room  of  those  he  had  lost; 
two  of  which  wore  h?nt  him  by  Pompey,  and  one 
lately  raised  in  Cisalpine  Gaul. 

After  this,*  the  seeds  of  hostilities,  which  had 
long  before  been  privately  scattered  in  the  mors 
distant  parts  of  the  couutry,  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
more  warlike  nations,  shot  up  into  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  dangerous  wars  that  was  ever 
seen  iu  GanI;  whether  we  consider  the  numlter 
of  troops  and  store  of  arms,  the  treasures  amassed 
for  the  war,  or  the  stfength  of  the  towns  and  fant- 
uesses  they  occupied.  Beside,  it  was  then  the 
most  severe  season  of  the  year;  the  rivers  wers 
covered  with  ice,  the  forests  with  snow,  and  the 
fields  overflowed  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
looked  like  so  many  ponds,  the  roads  lay  con- 
cealed in  snow;  or  iu  floods  disembogued  by  the 
lakes  and  rivers.  So  that  it  seemed  impossible 
for  CiBsar  to  march,  or  to  pursue  any  other  opera- 
tions a^rainst  them. 

Muiiy  nations  had  entered  into  the  league;  the 
principal  of  which  were  the  Arverni  t  aad  Cai> 
nutes.^  The  chief  direction  of  the  war  was  civea 
to  Verclngetorix,  whose  father  the  Gauls  had  pat 
to  death,  for  attempting  at  monarchy.  Vercln- 
getorix, having  divided  his  forces  into  several 
parts,  and  given  them  in  charge  to  his  lieutenants, 
had  the  couutry  at  comuiand  as  far  as  the  Arar. 
His  intention  was  to  raise  all  Gaul  against  Cesar, 
now  when  his  enemies  were  rising  affsinst  him  at 
Rome.  But  had  he  stayed  a  little  longer,  until 
Cesar  was  actually  engaged  in  the  civil  war,  the 
terrors  of  the  Gauls  would  not  have  been  ieae 
dreadful  to  Italy  now,  than  those  of  the  Cimbri 
were  formerly. 

Cesar,  who  knew  perfectly  how  to  arail  him* 
self  of  every  advantage  in  war,  particularly  of 
time,  was  no  sooner  informed  of  this  great  de- 
fection, than  he  set  out  to  chastise  its  authors; 
and  by  tho  swiftness  of  his  march,  in  spite  of  all 
the  difficulties  of  a  severe  winter,  he  showed  tho 
barbarians  that  his  troops  could  neither  be  con- 
quered nor  resisted.  For  where  a  courier  could 
scarce  have  been  supposed  to  come  iu  many  days, 
Cesar  was  seen  with  liis  whole  army,  ravaging 
the  couutry,  destroying  the  castles,  storming  the 
cities,  and  receiving  the  submittsion  of  such  «is 
repented.  Thus  he  went  on,  until  tlie  Edui  §  also 
revolted,  who  had  styled  themselves  brothers  to 
the  Romans,  and  had  been  treated  with  particular 
regard.  Their  joining  the  insurgents  spread  un- 
easiness and  dismay  throughout  Cesar's  army. 


*  ThvUbii,  the  p«op1e  of  Cologn*. 

t  It  does  Dot  appear  that  th«re  was  mnch  corn  in  Britain 
uiCxiRr'«iim«;  for  the  inhabitanit,  ho  layt,  lived  chielly 
OB  milk  aod  flcth.    Laete  et  eariu  vivunt. 

X  T^U  army  eonsteied  of  eight  Jegiont;  and,  at  there 
WM  slinott  a  funioe  in  the  couotry,  the  eonsequence  of  ex- 
teMJve  dronghi,  C«»ar  wa»  obliged  to  aeparate  bit. troop* 
for  their  better  labtistence.  He  wat,  therefore,  nnder  the 
itcewiiy  of  fixing  the  quarters  at  toch  a  distance,  which 
jwid  otherwise  have  been  impolitic.  He  telU  at  (lib.  v.), 
ml  all  the  legiont,  except  one,  which  wat  in  a  qniet  cona- 
■It  were  potted  within  the  eompaii  of  a  hiiBtlMd  milet. 


*  PIntareh  pattet  over  the  whole  sixth  book  of  C»tar*s 
Commantariet,  at  he  had  done  tlie  third.  Many  oontider- 
able  events  happened  between  the  victory  lait  mentioned, 
and  the  aflfair  with  Vercingetorix;  tuch  at  the  defeat  of  ih« 
Treviri,  Cstar't  lecond  pattage  over  the  Rhine,  and  tlie 
porsnit  of  Ambiorix. 

t  The  people  of  Aavergne,p«rtiovlariy  tlioto  of  Giermoat 
and  Si.  Fleor. 

t  The  peofils  of  Chartrei  and  Orlaani. 

i  The  people  of 'Antnn,  Lyons,  Blaooa,  Chaloas  vpoa 
aaa  Neven. 
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He  IherafoTO,  deeamMd  In  all  hMte,  aad  trmveiMd 
the  country  of  the  Liiigoues,'!'  in  order  to  come 
Into  that  of  the  Sequani,t  who  were  fast  friends, 
and  nearer  to  Italy  than  the  rest  of  the  GanSa. 

The  enemy  followed  bicn  thither  in  prodifpous 
Bumben»  and  surrounded  him.  Cnaari  wiUiout 
beiug  in  the  least  disconcerted,  sustained  the  con- 
flict, and  after  a  long  and  bloody  action,  In  which 
the  Germans  m^re  pertlculariy  serviceable  to  him, 
gave  them  a  total  defeat.  But  be  seems  to  have 
received  some  cliecit  at  first,  for  the  Arverui  still 
Show  a  Bword  suspended  in  one  of  their  temples, 
which  they  declare  was  talten  from  Cesar.  His 
friends  pointed  it  out  to  him  afterward,  but  be 
only  laughed;  and  when  they  were  for  having  il 
taken  down,  he  would  not  sufTer  it,  because  he 
eousidered  it  as  a  thing  consecrated  to  tlie  gods. 

Most  of  those  who  escaped  out  of  the  battle, 
retired  into  Aiesia  t  with  their  king.  CflBsar  im- 
mediately invested  the  town,  though  it  appeared 
impregnable,  as  well  on  account  of  the  bight  of 
the  walls  as  the  numlMr  of  troops  there  was  to 
defend  it  During  the  siege  he  found  himself 
exposed  to  a  danger  from  without,  which  makes 
imagination  giddy  to  think  on.  All  the  bravest 
men  in  Gaul  assembled  from  every  quarter,  and 
eame  armed  to  tlie  relief  of  the  place,  to  the  num- 
ber of  three  hundred  thousand ;  and  there  were  not 
less  than  seventy  thousand  combatairts  within  the 
walls.  Thus  shut  up  between  two  armies,  he  was 
forced  to  draw  two  lines  of  circumvallation*  the 
interior  one  against  the  town,  and  that  without 
against  the  troops  that  eame  to  its  succor;  for, 
could  the  two  armies  have  joined,  he  had  been 
absolutely  lost.  I'his  dtingerous  action  at  Aiesia 
contributed  to  Cesar's  renown  on  many  accounts. 
Indeed,  he  exerted  a  more  adventurous  courage 
and  greater  generalship  than  on  any  other  occa* 
sion.  But  what  seems  very  astonishing,  is,  that 
he  could  euffage  and  conquer  so  many  myriads 
without,  aud\eep  the  action  a  secret  to  the  troops 
in  tlie  towu.^  It  is  still  more  wonderful  that  the 
Romsns,  who  were  leA  before  the  wails,  should 
iiot  kuow  it,  until  the  victory  was  announced  by 
the  cries  of  the  men  in  Aiesia  and  the  lamenta- 
tions of  the  women,  who  saw  the  Romans  on  each 
aide  of  the  town  bringing  to  their  camp  a  number 
of  shields  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  helmets 
stained  with  blood,  drinking  vessels,  and  tents  of 
the  Gaulish  fashion.  Thus  did  this  vast  multi- 
tude vanish  and  disappear  like  a  phantom,  or 
dream,  the  greatest  part  being  killed  on  Uie  spot. 

The  beaieffed,  after  having  given  both  them 
aelves  and  Cassar  much  trouble,  at  last  surren 
dered.     Their  general,  Vercingetorix,  armed  him 
self  and  equipped  his  horse  in  the  most  magnificent 
manner,  and  then  sallied  out  at  the  gate.     After 
he  had  taken  some  circuits  about  Ciesar  as  he  sat 
upon  tlie  tribunal,  he  dismounted,  put  off  his 
armor,  and  placed  himself  at  Cicsar's  feet,  where 
be  remained  in  profound  silence,  until  Csesar  or- 
dered a  guard  to  take  him  away,  and  keep  him 
for  his  triumph. 

CiBsar  had  been  some  time  resolved  to  ruin 
Pompey,  and  Pompey  to  destroy  Cmsar.  For 
Crassus,  who  alone  could  have  taken  up  the  con- 
queror, being  killed  in  the  Parthian  wur,  there 
remained  notliing  for  Ceesar  to  do,  to  make  him- 
self the  greatest  of  mankind,  but  to  annihilate 
him  that  was  so;  nor  for  Pompey  to  prevent  it, 


e  The  district  of  Langrst. 
t  Th*  dittrtct  orBevanoon. 

t  Cstar  calls  it  Alexia,  now  Alls*,  n«ar  FIsTigny. 
f  Cmar  saya,  that  Uioaa  m  tlie  towa  bad  a  di«iiact  visw 
af  tbe  bsttla. 


bat  to  take  off  the  man  he  feared.  Itis  true,  i 
was  no  long  time  that  Pompey  had  entertained 
any  fear  of  him;  lie  iiad  rather  looked  upon  him 
with  contempt,  imagining  he  conld  as  easily  poll 
him  down  as  he  had  set  him  up:  whereas  Ceav, 
from  the  first,  designing  to  rain  his  rivals,  bad 
retired  at  a  distance,  like  a 'champion,  for  exer^ 
cise.  By  long  service,  and  great  achievementr 
in  the  wars  of  Gaul,  l|e  had  so  improved  his  army- 
and  his  own  reputation  too,  that  he  was  coDsid> 
ered  as  on  a  footing  with  Pompey;  and  lie  fonod 
pretenses  for  carrying  his  enterprise  into  exeea- 
tion,  in  the  times  of  Uie  misgovernment  at  Roma 
Theae  were  partly  furnished  by  Pompey  himseif: 
and  indeed  all  ranks  of  men  were  so  connpted 
that  tables  were  publicly  set  out,  upon  which  ihs 
candidates  for  offices  were  professedly  ready  to 
pay  the  people  the  price  of  their  votes;  and  tbs 
people  came  not  only  to  give  their  voices  for  fts 
man  who  had  l>ought  them,  bot  with  all  msfiner 
of  offensive  weapons  to  fight  for  him.  Heoce  it 
often  happened  that  they  did  not  part  without 
polluting  the  tribunal  with  blood  and  murder, 
and  the  city  was  a  perpetual  scene  of  anarciiy. 
In  this  dismal  situation  of  things,  in  these  storms 
of  epidemic  madness,  wise  men  thought  it  woold 
be  happy  if  they  ended  in  nothing  worse  than 
monarchy.  Nay,  there  were  many  who  scrapkd 
not  to  declare  publicly,  that  monarch v  was  tbs 
only  cure  for  the  desperate  disorders  of  the  §iate, 
and  that  the  physician  ought  to  be  pitched  Qpoo, 
who  would  apply  that  remedy  with  the  geutlest 
hand:  by  which  they  hinted  at  Pompey. 

Pompey,  in  all  his  discourse,  pretended  to  d^ 
dine  Uie  honor  of  a  dictatorsliip,  though  at  ths 
same  time  every  step  he  took  was  directed  dial 
way.  Cato,  underetanding  his  drift,  persuaded 
the  senate  to  declare  him  sole  consul;  that,  alts' 
fied  with  a  kind  of  monarchy  more  agreeaUe  to 
law,  he  might  not  adopt  any  violent  measares  to 
make  himself  dictator.  Thid  aeaate  not  only 
agreed  to  this,  but  continued  to  him  his  gorarD- 
ments  of  Spain  and  Africa,  the  administration  of 
which  he  committed  to  his  lieutenants;  kefping 
armies  there,  for  whose  maintenance  he  was  al- 
lowed a  thousand  talents  a  year  out  of  the  pnblio 
treasury. 

Upon  this,  Cssar  applied,  by  bis  friends,  for 
another  consulship,  ancl  for  the  continoance  of 
his  commission  in  Gaul,  answerable  to  that  oi 
Pompey.  As  Pompey  was  at  fint  silent,  Mared- 
lus  and  Lentnlus,  who  hated  Cesar  on  olker  ac- 
counts, opposed  it  with  great  violence,  oaiittiof 
nothing,  whether  right  or  wrong,  that  ^^^J^ 
fleet  dishonor  upon  him.  For  tliey  dlsfranchiKd 
the  inhabitants  of  Novoeomnm  in  Gaul,  which 
had  lately  been  erected  into  a  colony  by  C««w; 
and  Marcelloa,  then  consul,  caused  one  of  tlieir 
senators,  who  was  come  with  some  complaints  t» 
Rome,  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  telling  Kiffl, 
"  The  marks  on  his  back  were  so  many  ad<«tf«»j 
proofs  that  he  was  not  a  Roman  citiien,"  bw» 
liim  go  show  them  to  Ciesar. 

But  after  the  consulship  of  MarceHn^  Ctnt 
opened  the  treasures  he  had  ampssed  in  Gaali  tj 
nli  that  were  concerned  in  the  administration,  and 
natisfied  their  utmost  wishes;  he  paid  of  the  fw 
debts  of  Curio  the  tribune;  he  presented  *«?^J' 
sul  Paulus  with  fifteen  hundred  talents,  vhich  b^ 
employed  in  building  the  celebrated  pnWic  Am 
near  the  forum^  in  the  place  where  that  of  Fw* 
vlns  had  stood.  Pompey,  now  alarmed  at  mo 
increase  of  Ctesar's  faction,  openly  eiert«"  *" 
own  interest,  and  that  of  his  friends,  to  procore 
an  order  for  a  successor  to  Cesar  in  Gaul.  »• 
alae  seat  to  demand  the  trMpa  ha  bad  M  «"* 


CJBSAR. 
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Ibr  his  wars  in  that  ooantry,  and  Cenr  ntnrned 
them  with  a  gratuity  of  tn^  bajidred  and  fifty 
diaehmas  to  each  man.  ^ 

Those  who  coodocted  these  troopa  back,  spread 
reporiB  among  the  people  which  were  neitlier  fa- 
Tomble  nor  fair  with  respect  to  Ctesar,  and  which 
mined  Pompey  with  vain  hopes.  They  asserted 
that  Pomp«y  bad  the  hearts  of  all  Cieaar's  army, 
and  that  if  enTy  and  a  corrupt  administration 
hindered  him  from  gaining  what  he  desired  at 
Rome,  the  forces  in  Gaul  were  at  his  service,  and 
would  declare  for  him  immediately  upon  their 
entering  Italy;  so  obnoxious  was  Cesar  become, 
by  hurry  iug  them  perpetually  from  one  expedition 
to  anotiier,  and  by  the  suspicions  they  iiad  of  bis 
aiming  at  absolute  power. 

Pompey  was  so  much  elated  with  these  assn- 
tancea  that  he  neglected  to  lery  troops,  as  if  he 
had  nothing  to  fear,  and  opposed  his  enemy  only 
with  speeches  and  decrees,  which  Cssar  made  no 
account  of.  Nay,  we  are  told,  that  a  centurion 
whom  Cassar  had  sent  to  Rome,  waiting  at  the 
door  of  the  senate-house  for  the  result  of  the 
deliberations,  and  being  informed  that  the  senate 
would  not  give  Cassar  a  longer  term  in  his  com- 
mission, laid  his  liand  upon  his  sword,  and  said, 
»Bnt  this  shall  give  it" 

Indeed,  Caesar's  itequldtions  had  a  great  appear- 
ance of  justice  and  honor.  He  proposed  to  lay 
down  his  arms,  on  condition  Pompey  would  do 
the  same,  and  that  they  sliould  both,  as  private 
citizens,  leave  it  to  their  country  to  reward  their 
services:  for  to  deprive  him  of  his  commission 
and  troops,  and  continue  Pompey's,  was  to  give 
absolute , power  to  the  one,  to  which  the  other 
was  unjustly  accused  of  aspiring.  Curio,  who 
made  tlieae  propositions  to  the  people  in  behalf 
•f  Cesar,  was  received  with  the  loudest  plaudits: 
aad  there  were  some  who  even  threw  chaplets  of 
flowers  upon  him,  as  they  would  upon  a  cham- 
pion victorious  in  the  ring. 

Antony,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  then 
produced  a  letter  from  Cesar  to  the  same  purport, 
and  caused  it  to  be  read,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position it  met  with  from  the  consuls.    Hereupon, 
Dcipio,  Pompey *s  father-in*law,  proposed  in  tiie 
senate,  that  if  Caisar  did  not  lay  down  his  arms 
by  such  a  day,  he  should  be  declared  an  enemy 
to  the  state;  and  the  consuls  putting  it  to  the 
question,  "  Whetlier  Pompey  should  dismiss  his 
forces?*'   and    again,  "Whether  Cesar  should 
disband  his?  "  few  of  the  members  were  for  the 
finW  uid  almost  all  for  the  second.*     After  which 
Aatony  put  the  question,  *<  Whether  both  should 
lay  down  their  commissions?  "  and  all  with  one 
voice  answered  in  the  affirmative.    But  the  vio- 
lent rage  of  Scipio,  and  the  clamors  of  the  consul 
Len talus,  who  cried  ^ut,  that  **  Not  decrees  but 
arms  sbonld   be  employed  against  a  public  rob- 
ber,*' made  the  senate  break  up;  and  oii  account 
of  the  unhappy  dissensions,  all  ranks  of  people 
pft  on  blttck,  as  in  a  time  of  public  mourning. 

Soon  after  this,  other  letters  arrived  from  Ce- 
■ar  with  more  moderate  proposals.  He  ofiersd  to 
abandon  all  tlie  rest,  provided  they  would  cenlinue 
to  biro  the  government  of  Ciisilpine  Gaul  and 
lUyricum,  with  two  legious,  until  he  could  apply 
for  a  second  consulship.  And  Cicero,  who  was 
Ittely  returned  from  Cllicia,  and  very  deHlrous  of 
efTectiug  e  reconciliation,  used  all  possible  means 
to  soften  Pompey.  Pompey  agreed  to  all  but  the 
■rtkle  of  the  two  legions;  and  Cicero  endeavored 


*  Dio  tari,  there  ws«  oot  a  fnaa  for  the  firtt  qnestion, 
vhereu,  tue  whole  honse  wsi  for  the  second,  except  Cie- 
livi,  and  Curio.  Mor  it  this  to  be  wondered  at;  Pompey 
*>M  iIwb  u  ihe  fstsf  ot  AoflM  with  hie  army. 


to  aeoemmodate  the  matter,  by  pemmding  C» 
ear's  friends  to  be  satisfied  with  the  two  provinces 
and  six  thousand  soldiers  only.  Pompey  was  on 
the  point  of  accepting  the  compromise,  when 
Lentulus  the  consul,  rejecting  it  with  disdain, 
treated  Antony  and  Curio  with  great  indignity, 
and  drove  them  out  of  the  senate-house.  Thus 
he  furnished  Cawar  with  the  most  plausible  argu- 
ment imaginable,  and  he  failed  not  to  make  use 
of  it  to  exasperate  his  troops,  by  showing  them 
persons  of  distinction,  and  magistrates,  obliged  to 
fly  in  hired  carriages,  and  in  the  habit  of  slaves,* 
for  their  fears  had  made  them  leave  Kome  in  that 
disguise. 

Cesar  had  not  then  with  him  above  three  hun- 
dred horse  and  five  thousand  foot.  The  rest  of 
his  forces  were  left  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps^ 
and  he  had  sent  tliem  orders  to  join  him.  But 
he  saw  the  beginning  of  his  enterprise,  and  the 
attack  he  meditated  did  not  require  any  great 
numbers:  his  enemies  were  rather  to  be  struck 
with  consternation  by  the  boldness  and  expedition 
with  which  he  began  his  operations;  for  an  unex- 
pected movement  would  be  more  likely  to  make 
an  impression  upon  them  then,  than  gnsat  prepa- 
rations afterward.  He  therefore  ordered  bis  lieu- 
tenants and  other  officers  to  take  their  swords, 
without  any  other  armor,  and  make  themselves 
master  of  i^riminum,  a  great  city  In  Gaul,  but  to 
take  all  possible  care  that  no  blood  should  be  shed 
or  disturbance  raised.  Hortensius  was  at  the 
head  of  this  party.  As  for  himself,  he  spent  the 
day  at  a  public  show  of  gladiators;  and  a  little 
before  evening  bathed,  and  then  went  into  the 
apartment,  where  he  entertained  company.  When 
it  was  growing  dark,  he  left  the  company,  after 
having  desired  them  to  make  merry  until  his  re- 
turn, which  they  would  not  have  long  to  wait  for. 
To  some  of  his  friends  he  had  given  previous  no- 
tice to  follow  him,  not  altogether,  but  by  different 
ways.  Then  taking  a  hirc^  carriage,  he  set  out  a 
different  way  from  that  which  led  to  AriminuiD, 
and  turned  into  that  road  afterward. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon, 
which  divides  Cisalpine  Gaul  from  the  rest  of 
Italy,  his  reflections  became  more  interesting  in 
proportion  as  the  danger  grew  near.  Staggered 
by  the  greatness  of  his  attempt,  he  stopped  to 
weigh  within  himself  its  inconveniences;  and,  as 
he  stood  revolving  in  silence  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  he  many  times  changed  his  opinion. 
After  which,  iie  delilwrated  upon  it  with  such  of 
his  friends  as  were  by,  among  whom  was  Aslnius 
Pollio;  enumerating  the  calamities  which  the 
passage  of  that  river  would  bring  upon  the  world, 
and  the  reflections  that  might  be  made  upon  it  by 
posterity.  At  last,  upon  some  sudden  impulse, 
bidding  adieu  to  his  reasonings,  and  plunging  into 
the  abyss  of  futurity,  in  the  words  of  those  who 
embark  in  doubtful  and  arduous  enterprises,  he 
cried  out,  "  The  die  is  cast! "  and  immediately 
passed  the  river.  He  traveled  so  fast  the  rest  of 
the  way,  that  he  reached  Arimiuuni  before  day- 
light, and  took  it.  It  is  said,  that  the  preceding 
night  he  had  a  most  abominable  dream;  he  thought 
he  lay  with  his  mother. 

After  the  taking  of  Ariminum,  as  if  war  had 
opened  wide  its  gates  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
Coiiiar,  by  going  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  pro-  / 
viiice,  had  infringed  the  laws  of  his  country;  not 
Individuals  were  seen,  as  on  other  occasions,  wan- 
dering in  distraction  about  Italy,  but  whole  cities 
broken  up,  and  seeking  refuge  by  flight  Most  of 
the  tumultuous  tide  flowed  into  Rome,  and  it  was 

*  CastioK  Lonyiavs  weat  with  tbesa  in  the  taias  di» 
gaise. 
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m  filled  with  the  hasty  eonflox  of  the  circliog 

Qle,  that  amidst  the  violent  agiution  It  would 
ly  «iUier  obey  the  magistrate,  or  listen  to  the 
Toice  of  reason,  but  was  in  the  utmost  danger  of 
failing  by  its  own  violence;  for  the  whole  was  a 
prey  to  contrary  passions  and  the  most  violent 
convulsions.  Those  who  favored  these  disorders 
were  not  satisfied  with  enjoying  (hem  in  private, 
but  reprottclied  the  other  party,  amidst  their  fears 
and  sorrows,  and  insulted  them  with  menaces  of 
what  was  to  come;  which  is  the  necessary  couse> 
quence  of  such  troubles  in  a  great  city. 

Pompey  himself,  who  was  already  confounded 
at  the  turn  things  had  taken,  was  still  more  dis- 
turbed by  a  variety  of  censures  on  his  conduct 
Some  said  he  Justly  suffered  Tor  exalting  CsBsar 
■gainst  himself  and  his  country;  others,  for  per- 
Biittiug  Lentulus  to  overrule  him,  when  Caaar 
departed  from  his  first  demands,  and  offered  equi- 
table terms  of  peace.  Favonius  went  so  far  as  to 
bid  him  "  Stamp  with  his  foot;'*  alluding  to  a 
vaunting  speech  he  liad  made  in  the  senate,  in 
which  he  bade  them  talce  no  preparations  for  the 
war;  for,  as  soon  as  he  marched  out  of  Rome,  if 
he  did  but  stamp  with  his  foot,  he  should  fill  Italy 
with  his  legions. 

Pompey,  however,  at  that  time,  was  not  inferior 
In  numbers  to  Cesar,  but  bis  partisans  would  not 
suffer  him  to  proceed  according  to  his  own  opin- 
ion. By  false  reports  and  groundless  terrors,  as 
if  the  enemy  was  at  the  gates,  and  had  carried  all 
before  him,  tliey  forced  liim  along  with  the  gene- 
ral torrent  He  had  it  decreed,  therefore,  that 
things  were  in  a  tumultuous  state,  and  nothing  to 
be  expected  but  hostilities;  and  then  left  Rome, 
having  first  ordered  the  senate,  and  every  man  to 
follow  him,  who  preferred  his  country  and  liberty 
to  the  rod  of  a  tvrant  Tiie  consuls  too  fled  with 
him,  without  ofieriug  the  sacrifices  which  custom 
required  before  tiiey  took  their  departure  from 
Rome.  Most  of  the  senators  snatcned  up  those 
things  in  their  houses  tliat  were  next  at  hand,  as 
If  ttie  whole  was  not  their  own,  and  joined  in  the 
flight.  Nay,  there  were  some  who,  before,  were 
well  affected  to  Caesar,  that  in  the  present  terror 
changed  sides,  and  suffered  themselves  without 
necessity  to  be  carried  away  by  the  torrent  What 
a  miserable  spectacle  was  the  city  then!  In  so 
dreadful  a  tempest,  like  a  ship  abandoned  by  its 
pilots,  tossed  about  at  all  adventures,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  winds  and  seas.  But  though  flight 
was  so  unpromising  an  alternative,  such  was  the 
love  tlie  Romans  iiaii  for  Pompey,  that  they  con- 
aidered  the  place  he  retired  to  as  their  country, 
and  Rome  as  tiie  camp  of  Csesar.  For  even  Labi- 
anus,  one  of  Cesar's  principal  friends,  who,  in 
quality  of  his  lieutenant,  liad  served  under  him 
witli  the  greatest  alacrity  in  the  wars  of  Gaul, 
now  went  over  to  Pompey.  Nevertheless  Cssar 
■ent  him  his  money  and  his  equipage. 

After  this,  Cssar  infested  Corfiuium,  where  Do- 
Diitius,  with  thirty  cohorts,  commanded  for  Pom- 

E\y,  Domitius,*  in  despair,  ordered  a  servant  of 
s,  who  was  his  physician,  to  give  him  poison. 
He  took  the  draught  prepared  for  him,  as  a  sure 
means.of  death;  but  soon  after  hearing  of  Ctesar's 
extraordinary  clemency  to  his  prisoners,  he  la- 
mented his  own  case,  and  the  hasty  resolution  he 
had  taken.  Upon  wliich  the  physician  removed 
his  fears,  by  assuring  him  tiiat  what  he  had  drunk 
was  a  sleeping  potion,  not  a  deadly  one.     This 


*  Lncins  Domitivt  iEnob&rboi  was  nominated  to  incceed 
Catar,  portnant  to  the  decree  or  Ihe  senate,  in  the  govern- 
fB«nt  of  Transalpine  Ganl;  but  he  impradently  shnt  Himself 
wp  in  Corfininm  oefore  bo  left  luiy. 


mve  him  soch  splrils,  that  be  rose  «p  and  want  ti 
CflDsar.  But  though  Cbbat  paidoned  him.  and 
gave  him  his  hand,  be  soon  rorolted,  ajui  repaired 
again  to  Pompey. 

The  news  of  this  transaction  being  brou^t  to 
Rome,  gave  great  relief  to  the  minds  of  the  pe<^Ieb 
and  many  who  had  fled  came  back  again.  In  the 
meantime  Cesar,  having  added  to  Ills  own  army 
the  troops  of  Domitius,  and  adl  others  that  Pom- 
pey had  left  in  garrison,  was  strong  enoogh  t» 
march  against  Pompey  himaelf.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, did  not  wait  for  him;  but  retired  to  Bniado- 
sium,  from  whence  he  sent  the  coosnls  with  part 
of  the  forces  to  Dyrrliachiam,  and  a  little  after, 
upon  the  approach  of  Cesar»  sailed  thither  him- 
self, as  we  have  related  at  large  in  his  life.  Csesar 
would  have  followed  him  immediately,  but  bo 
wanted  siiips.  He  therefore  retamed  to  Ro^ 
with  the  glory  of  having  n^uced  Italy  in  sixty 
days,  without  spilling  a  drop  of  l»lood. 

Finding  the  city  in  a  more  settled  condition 
than  he  expected,  and  many  senators  there,  be  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  mild  and  gracioos  manner,  and 
desired  them  to  send  deputies  to  Pompey,  to  offer 
honorable  terlna  of  peace.    Bat  not  one  of  them 
would  take  upon  him  tlie  commisaion:  whether  it 
was  that  they  were  afraid  of  Pompey,  whom  tliey 
had  deserted,  or  whether  they  tliought  Cassar  sot 
in  earnest  in  tlie  proposal,  and  that  he  only  mads 
it  to  aave  appearances.     As  Metellus  the  tribam 
opposed  his  taking  money  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  alleged  some  laws  against  it,  Ca»ar  saidi 
**Arm8  and  laws  do  not  flourish  together.   If  yon 
are  not  pleased  at  what  I  am   about,  you  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  withdraw:  indeed,  war  will 
not  bear  much  liberty  of  speech.     When  I  my 
this,  I  am  departing  from  my  own  right:  for  yoa 
and  all,  whom  I  have  found  exciting  a  spirit  of 
faction  against  me,  are  at  my  disponl."    Ssyinf 
this,  he  approached  the  doors  of  the  treasury,  aad 
as  the  keys  were  not  produced,  he  sent  for  woik* 
men  to  break  tliem  open.    Metellus  opposed  biia 
again,  and  some  praised  his  firmness;  but  Cemt, 
raising  his  voice,  threatened  to  put  him  to  death, 
if  he  gave  him  any  further  trouble.   **And,  yoni^ 
man,"  said  he,  "  yon  are  not  ignorant  that  this  ii 
harder  for  me  to  say  than  to  do."     Metellus,  Ibiw 
rifled  at  this  menace,  retired,  and  afterward  Csmr 
was  easily  and  readily  supplied  with  everythug 
necessary  for  the  war. 

His  first  movement  was  to  Spain,  from  wbeoeo 
he  was  resolved  to  drive  Afranlus  and  Varro,  Pom- 
pey *s  lieutenants,  and  after  having*  made  bimaelf 
master  of  their  troops  and  provinces,  to  march 
againat  'Pompey,  without  leaving  any  enemy  be- 
hind him.  In  the  course  of  this  expedition,  his  life 
was  often  in  danger  from  ambuscades,  and  bii 
army  had  to  combat  with  famine;  yet  heconliaBed 
his  operations  against  the  enemy,  either  by  por- 
BUit,  or  offering  them  battle,  or  forming  lines  of 
oircumvaliation  about  tliem,  until  he  forced  thelt 
camp,  and  added  their  troops  to  his  own.  The 
officers  made  their  escape,  and  retired  to  Pompey. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  bis  falfae^ill•/<v 
Piso  pressed  him  to  send  deputies  to  Pompey  to 
treat  of  an  accommodation;  but  Isauricus,  to  make 
his  court  to  Cmsar,  opposed  it  The  seoats  d9> 
dared  him  dictator,  and  while  he  held  that  office, 
he  recalled  the  exiles;  he  restored  to  Uieir  boooii 
the  ciiildren  of  those  who  had  suffered  underSy/ia; 
and  relieved  debtors  by  canceling  part  of  the 
usury.  These,  and  a  few  more,  were  hia  acte 
during  his  dictatorship,  which  he  laid  down  ia 
eleven  days.  After  this,  he  caused  himself  to  be 
declared  consul  with  Set  villus  Isauricus,  aod  theu 
went  to  prosecute  the  war.  He  marched  to  btttc 
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Bhrndnsiam,  that  all  hli  troops  eonld  not  koep  up 
with  him.  However,  he  embarked  with  ouly  six 
hundred  select  hone  and  five  legions.  It  was  at 
the  time  of  the  winter  solstice,  the  beginning  of 
Jaouary,  which  answers  to  the  Athenian  month, 
Pauideon,  that  he  set  sail.  He  crossed  the  Ionian, 
made  himself  master  of  Oricum  and  ApoUonia, 
and  sent  back*  his  ships  to  Brundusium  to  bring 
orer  the  forces  that  were  left  behind.  Bat  those 
troops,  exhausted  with  fatigue,  and  tired  ont  with 
the  multitude  of  enemies  tliey  had  to  engage  with, 
broke  out  into  compiaiuts  against  Caesar,  as  tliey 
were  upon  their  march  to  the  port.  **  Whither 
will  this  man  lead  us,"  said  they,  **  and  where 
will  be  the  end  of  our  labors?  Will  he  harass  us 
forever,  as  if  we  bad  Umhi  of  stone,  or  bodies  of 
iroD?  Bat  iron  itself  yields  to  repeated  blows; 
oar  very  shields  and  cuirasses  call  out  for  rest. 
Will  not  Cssar  learn  from  our  wounds  that  we 
are  mortal,  that  we  have  the  same  feelings,  and 
ue  liable  to  the  scune  impressions  with  other  men? 
The  gods  themselves  cannot  force  the  seasons,  or 
elear  the  winter  seas  of  storms  snd  tempests.  And 
H  is  in  this  season  that  he  would  expose  us,  as  if 
be  was  flyinip  from  his  enemies,  rather  than  pur- 
iQing  them." 

Amidst  such  diftcourse  as  this,  they  moved  on 
liowly  to  Brundusium.  But  when  they  arrived 
there,  and  found  that  Cassar  was^gone,  they 
ohanged  their  language,  and  reproached  them- 
selves  as  traitors  to  their  general.  They  vented 
their  anger  upon  their  officers,  too,  for  not  hasten- 
ing their  march.  And  sitting  upon  tlie  cliffs, 
they  kept  their  eyes  upon  the  sea  toward  Epirus, 
to  see  if  they  could  discover  tiie  transports  that 
were  to  fetch  them. 

Meantime  CsBsar,  not  having  a  sufficient  force 
at  ApoUonia  to  make  head  against  the  enemy,  and 
aeeing  the  troops  at  Brundusium  delayed  to  join 
bim,  to  relieve  himself  from  the  anxiety  and  per- 
plexity he  was  iu,  undertook  a  most  astonialilng 
enterprise.    Though  the  sea  was  covered  with  the 
enemy's  fleets,  he  resolved  to  embark  in  a  vessel 
of  twelve  oars,  without  acquainting  any  person 
with  his  Intention,  and  sail  to  Brundusium.f    In 
the  night,  therefore,  he  took  the  habit  of  a  slave, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  vessel  like  a  man 
of  no  accoout,  sat  there  in  silence.     They  fell 
down  the  river  Aulas  for  the  sea,  where  the  en- 
Irauce  is  generally  easy,  because  the  land-wind, 
rising  in  the  morning,  used  to  beat  off  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  and  smooth  the  month  of  the  river. 
Bot  nnluckily  that  night  a  strong  sea-wind  sprung 
np,  which  overpowered  that  from  the  land;  so 
that  by  the  rage  of  the  sea  and  the  counteraction 
of  the  stream,  the  river  became  extremely  rough; 
the  waves  dashed  against  each  other  with  a  tumul- 
tuous noise,  and  formed  such  dangerous  eddies, 
that  the  pilot  despaired  of  making  good  his  pas- 
ng^»  and  oraered   the  mariners  to  turn   back. 
Cesar, perceiving  this,  rose  up,  and  showing  him- 
aclf  to  the  pilot,  who  was  greatly  astonbhed  at 
the  sight  of  him,  said,  **  Go  forward,  my  friend, 
ud  fear  nothing;  thou  carriest  Caasar  and  his  for- 


*  Be  sent  them  bacic  under  the  condnct  of  Calenai. 
T^u  officer,  loeing  the  opportunity  of  the  wind,  fell  in 
viUi  Biboiasj  who  tooli  thirty  of  his  ships,  and  bomed  them 
>ll,tofetber  with  their  pilots  and  marmera,  in  order  to  in- 
tiiaitlate  the  rest. 

t  Moit  historians  blame  this  as  a  rash  action ;  and  Cssar 
fiimitir,  in  bis  Comnaenurtes,  makes  no  roeniiun  of  this, 
w  of  another  less  dangerous  attempt,  which  is  related  by 
BMtonias.  While  be  was  mBkinr  war  in  Ganl,  npon 
MTice  that  the  Oanis  had  sononnded  his  army  in  liis  ab- 
Maee,  he  dressed  himself  like  a  native  of  the  coantnr,  and 
n  tbat  disraiso  passed  tiuoagh  the  enemy**  sentinels  and 
<w»P»tohIiowi 


tone."  The  mariners  then  forgot  the  storm,  and 
plying  their  oars  with  the  utmost  vigor  and  alac* 
rity,  endeavored  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the 
waves.  But  such  was  their  violence  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  the  water  flowed  so  fast  into  the 
vessel,  that  Cessar  at  last,  though  with  great  re- 
luctance, permitted  the  pilot  to  turn  back.  Upon 
bis  return  to  his  camp,  the  soldiers  met  him  In 
crowds,  pouriug  out  their  complaints,  and  ex- 
pressing the  greatest  concern  that  he«did  not  as- 
sure himself  of  conquering  with  them  only,  but, 
in  distrust  of  their  support,  gave  himself  so  much 
uneasiness  and  expotied  hia  person  to  so  much 
danger  on  account  of  the  absent 

Soon  after,  Antony  arrived  from  Brundusium 
with  the  troops.*  Cssar  then,  in  the  highest  spirits, 
offered  battle  to  Pompey,  wlio  was  encamped  ia 
an  advantageous  manner,  and  abundantlv  sup* 
plied  with  provisions  both  from  sea  and  land ; 
whereas  CiBsar  at  first  had  no  great  plenty,  and 
afterward  was  in  extreme  want  The  eotdiers,  how- 
ever, found  great  relief  from  a  rootf  in  the  adjoining 
fields,  which  they  prepared  in  milk.  Sometimes 
they  made  it  into  bread,  and  going  up  to  the  ene- 
my's advanced  guards,  threw  it  among  them,  and 
declared,  "That  aa  long  as  the  eartTi  produced 
such  roots,  they  would  certainly  besiege  Pompey." 

Pompey  would  not  sufier  either  such  bread  to 
be  produced,  or  sach  speeches  to  be  reported  in 
his  camp;  for  his  men  were  already  discouraged, 
and  ready  to  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  im- 
penetrable hardness  of  Cesar^s  troops,  who  could 
bear  as  much  as  so  many  wild  beasts.  There 
were  frequent  skirmishes  about  Pompey's  In* 
trenchments,t  and  Csesar  had  the  advantage  in 
them  all,  except  one,  in  which  his  party  was 
forced  to  fly  with  such  precipitation  that  ho  was 
in  danger  of  havlug  his  camp  taken.  Pompey 
headed  the  attack  in  person,  and  not  a  man  could 
stand  before  him.  He  drove  them  upon  their  own 
lines  in  the  utmost  confusion,  and  filled  their 
trenches  with  the  dead. 

Cesar  ran  to  meet  them,  and  wonld  have  rallied 
the  fugitives,  but  it  was  not  in  his  power.  He 
laid  hold  on  the  ensign  staves  to  stop  them,  and 
some  left  them  in  his  hands,  and  others  threw  them 
upon  the  grround,  insomuch  that  no  less  than 
thirty-two  standarids,  were  taken.  Cesar  himself 
was  very  near  losing  his  life;  for  having  laid  hold 
of  a  tall  and  strong  man,  to  stop  him  and  make 
him  face  about,  the  soldier  in  his  terror  and  con- 
fusion lifted  up  his  sword  to  strike  him;  but  Cesar's 
armor-bearer  prevented  it  by  a  blow  which  cut 
off  his  arm. 

Caasar  saw  his  affairs  that  day  in  so  bad  a  pos- 
ture, that  after  Pompey,  either  through  too  much 
caution,  or  the  caprice  of  fortune,  instead  of  giving 
the  finishing  stroke  to  so  great  an  action,  stopped 
aa  soon  as  he  had  shut  up  the  enemy  within  tlieir 
intrenchments,  and  sounded  a  retreat,  he  said  to 


*  Antony  and  Calenus  embarked  on  board  the  vessels  whieh 
had  escaped  Bibulus,  eight  hundred  horse  and  foor  legions, 
that  is,  three  old  ones,  and  one  that  had  t>een  newly  raised: 
and  when  they  were  landed,  Antony  sent  back  the  ships 
for  the  rest  of  the  forces. 

t  This  root  was  called  Clara.  Some  of  Csssar's  soldiers 
who  had  served  in  Sardinia,  had  there  learned  to  make 
bread  of  it. 

X  CsBsar  observed  an  old  oamp,  which  he  bad  oconpied 
in  the  place  where  Pompey  was  inclosed,  and  aflerward 
abandoned.  Upon  his  quilting  il,  Pompey  had  taken  pos- 
session of  it,  ard  left  a  legion  to  gnard  it.  This  post  Cnsai 
attempted  to  reduce,  and  it  was  in  this  attempt  tnat  he  suf* 
fered  so  much  loss.  He  lost  nine  hundred  and  sixty  foot, 
four  hundred  horse,  among  whom  were  several  Romaa 
knifhu,  five  tribnnes,  and  thirty  two  centurions.  We 
mentioned  just  now  that  Pompey  was  inclosed,  as  in  faet 
he  was  on  the  laad  side,  by  a  liae  of  ciioumvaliatioa  diawa 
by  Cesar. 
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hte  friendt  m  ha  withdivw,  «This  day  Tietory 

woutd  hik\e  declared  for  the  enenny»  if  they  had  had 
«  general  who  kuew  how  to  cooquer."  He  aoufht^ 
repoee  in  liis  tent,  hut  it  proved  Uie  meet  melan- 
choly night  of  his  life;  for  he  gave  hiroaelf  up  to 
euulees  reflections  on  his  own  misconduct  in  the 
war.  He  considered  how  wrong  it  wus,  when  the 
wide  countries  and  rich  cities  of  Macedonia  and 
'I'liesMiiy  were  Ixrfore  him,  to  coiiiiue  himself  to 
■o  narrow  a  scene  of  action,  and  sit  still  by  the 
•ea,  while  tiie  enemy's  fleets  had  the  superiority, 
and  in  a  place  where  he  suflVred  the  incon- 
Teni'^uces  of  a  siege  from  want  of  provisions, 
ratiier  than  besiege  the  enemy  by  his  arms.  Thus 
agitated  and  uistreitsed  by  the  perplexities  and  dif- 
ficulties of  his  situation,  he  resolved  to  decamp, 
and  march  against  Scipio  in  Macedonia;  conclud- 
ing, that  he  sliould  either  draw  Pompey  after  him, 
and  force  him  to  fight  where  he  could  not  receive 
•uppties,  as  he  haU  done,  from  the  sea;  or  else  that 
he  should  easily  crush  Scipio,  if  he  found  him 
unsupported. 

Fouipey*s  troops  and  officers  were  greatly  elated 
at  this  retreat  of  Ciesar;  they  considered  it  as  a 
flight  and  an  acknowledgment  ihat  lie  was  beaten 
and  tlierefore  wauted  to  pursue.  But  Pompey 
himself  was  unwilling  to  haxard  a  battle  of  such 
consequence.  He  was  well  provided  with  every- 
thing requisite  for  waiting  the  advantages  of  time, 
and  fos  that  reason  chose,  by  protracting  the  war, 
to  wear  out  the  little  vigor  the  enemy  had  left. 
The  most  valuable  of  Ccesiar's  troops  had,  indeed, 
an  experience  and  courage  which  were  irresistible 
in  ilie  held;  but  age  had  made  them  unfit  for  long 
marches,  for  throwing  up  intrenchments,  for  at- 
tacking walls,  and  passing  whole  nights  under 
arms.  They  were  too  unwieldy  to  endure  much 
fatigue,  and  tlieir  incliuation  lor  labor  lessened 
with  their  strengtli.  Beside  there  was  said  to  be 
a  contagious  dintemper  among  them,  which  arose 
from  their  strange  and  bad  diet:  and  what  was  a 
•till  more  important  circumstance,  Cesar  wanted 
both  money  and  provisions,  so  tiiat  it  seemed  an  if 
he  must  shortly  fall  of  himself. 

These  were  Pompey's  reasons  for  declining  a 
battle;  but  not  a  man,  except  Cato,  was  of  his 
•pinion;  and  he,  only,  because  he  was  willing  to 
•pare  the  blood  of  his  countrymen;  for  when  he 
saw  the  liodies  of  the  enemy,  who  fell  in  the  late 
action,  to  tiie  number  of  a  thousand,  lie  dead  upon 
the  lield,  he  covered  his  face,  and  retired,  weeping. 
All  the  rest  censured  Pompey  for  not  deciding  the 
affair  immediately  with  the  sword,  calling  him 
A^amemnont  and  King  of  king9^  as  if  he  was  un- 
willing to  be  deprived  of  the  monarchy  he  was  in 
possesbion  of,  and  delighted  to  see  so  many  gene- 
rals waiting  his  orders,  and  attending  to  pay  their 
court.  Favouiua,  who  affected  to  imitate  Cato's 
bold  manner  of  speaking,  but  carried  it  much  too 
far,  lamented  tliut  Pompey's  wanting  to  keep  the 
kingly  state  he  had  got  would  prevent  tlieir  eating 
figs  ihut  year  at  Tusculum.  And  Afrauius,  lately 
come  from  Spain,  where  he  had  succeeded  so  ill 
in  his  command,  that  he  was  accused  of  having 
been  bribed  to  betmy  his  army,  asked  Pompey, 
••  Why  he  did  not  fight  that  merchant  wiio  traf- 
ficked in  provinces?" 

Piqued  at  these  reproaches,  Pompey,  against  his 
own  judgment,  marched  after  Cesar,  who  pro- 
ceetied  on  his  route  with  great  difficulty;  for,  on 
account  of  his  late  loss,  all  looked  upon  him  with 
coutempU  and  refused  to  supply  him  with  provi- 
aions.    However,   upon  his  taking  Gomphi,*  a 

*  Catar  perceiving  of  how  rooch  importance  it  was  to  liit 
senriceto  make  himself  m utter  of  the  place,  before  Pompey 
er  Scipio  coaid  come  up,  gave  a  feneral  aasanlt,  abool  Uiree 


town  in  Theanly,  hia  ifoopa  not  only  fonnd  mX* 
fieient  refreahment^  bat  recovered  smrpristngly  of 
the  distemper;  for,  drinklii|r  plentifaUy  of  the 
wine  they  found  then,  and  afterward  marching 
on  In  a  Bacchanalian  manner,  the  new  turn  their 
blood  took  threw  off  the  disorder,  and  gave  ttiem 
another  liabit  of  body. 

When  the  two  armies  irera  encamped  opposite 
each  other  on  the  plains  of  Phamdia,  Pompey  re- 
turned to  his  old  opinion;  in  which  be  was  con- 
firmed by  some  unlucky  omena,  and  an  alarming 
dream.  He  dreamed  that  tlie  people  of  Rome  re- 
ceived him  in  the  theater  with  load  plaudits,  a&d 
that  he  adorned  the  chapel  of  Venns  Nieephen, 
from  whom  Cesar  derived  his  pedigree.  Bat  if 
Pompey  was  alarmed,  those  about  him  wert  so 
absurdly  sanguine  in  their  expectations  of  victory, 
that  Domitius,  Spinther,  and  Scipio,  qnarreied 
about  Cesar's  pontificate;  and  numbers  sent  to 
Rome,  to  engage  houses  convenient  for  consuli 
and  pretora,  making  themaelvea  rare  of  being 
soon  raised  to  tliose  high  offices  after  the  war. 
But  the  cavalry  testified  tlie  i^reaiest  impatience 
for  a  battle;  so  proud  were  they  of  their  £se 
arms,  of  the  condition  of  their  horses,  and  tbe 
beauty  and  vigor  of  their  persona:  beside,  they 
were  much  more  numerous  tlian  Cesar**,  being 
seven  thousand  to  one  tliooaand.  Nor  were  tbe 
numl>ers  of  Infantry  equal;  for  Pompey  had  forty- 
five  thousand,  and  Cnaar  only  twenty-two  thou- 
sand. 

Cesar  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  toU 
them,  **  That  Cornificius  was  well  advanced  oo 
his  way  with  two  more  legions,  and  that  he  bad 
fifteen  cohorts  utider  the  command  of  Caleaas,  it 
the  environs  of  Megan  and  Athens."  He  tbea 
asked  them,  «<WheUier  they  chose  to  wail  foi 
those  troops,  or  to  risk  a  battle  without  themV* 
They  answered  aloud,  *<  Let  us  not  wait;  bat  do 
you  find  out  some  stratagem  to  bring  the  eoeny, 
as  soon  as  possible,  to  an  action." 

He  began  with  offering  sacrifices  of  purifieatiofl 
for  his  army,  and  upon  opening  the  first  victim, 
the  soothsayer  cried  out,  **  Yon  will  fight  within 
three  days."    Cesar  then  asked  him,  if  there  tp- 
peered  in  the  entrails  any  au^iclons  presage?   He 
answered,  «<  It  is  you  who  can  best  resolve  that 
question.     Tbe  gods  announce  a  great  dni^ 
and  revolution  in  afifairs.    If  you  are  happy  at 
present,  the  alteration  will  be  for  the  wone;  if 
otherwise,  expect  better  fortune."    The  nifht  be- 
fore the  battle,  as  he  walked  the  rounds aboat  loid- 
night,  there  appeared  a  luminous  phenotneuon  hi 
the  air,  like  a  torch,  which,  as  It  passed  over  hit 
camp,  flamed  out  with  great  brightnesi,  and  saeiB- 
ed  to  fall  in  that  of  Pompey.     And,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  guards  were  relieved,  a  tamalt  wu 
observed  in  the  enemy's  camp,  not  unlike  <  pui^ 
terror.     Cesar,   however,  so  little  expected  an 
action  that  day,  that  he  had  ordered  his  troopito 
decamp,  and  march  to  Scotusa.*. 

But  as  they  were  striking  their  tents,  hU  leooti 
rode  up,  and  told  him,  the  enemy  were  comiDg 
down  to  give  him  1>attle.  Happy  in  tbe  news,  bt 
made  his  prayers  to  the  gods,  and  then  drew  op 
his  army,  which  he  divided  into  three  bociefc 
Domitius  Calvin  us  was  to  command  tbe  centert 
Antony  the  left  wing,  and  himself  the  right, 
where  he  Intended  to  charge  at  the  head  of  the 
tenth  legion.  Struck  with  the  number  aodnV' 
nificout  appearance  of  tiie  enemy *s  cavalry i  vho 

in  tbe  ftfleraoon;  and,  thoogb  the  walls  w«i*  ruyU^ 
oenied  it  before  sontet. 

*  Cctar  hqied,  by  his  froeveat  deoampiaft,  to  pn^l* 
beuer  for  his  tj-oopt,  tad,  perhaps,  gaia  a  fafonldt  «ffS 
linniiy  orfiffaUog. 
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were  posted  over  aflaimit  him,  he  ordered  six  co- 
horts privately  to  adrance  from  the  rear.  These 
he  placed  bebiud  the  right  wing,  and  gave  them 
ixMtructions  what  to  do  when  the  eaemy*s  horse 
came  to  charge.*  Pompey*8  disposition  was  this: 
He  commaDded  the  right  wing  himself,  Domittas 
the  left,  and  his  father-in-law,  Scipio,  the  main 
body.  The  whole  weight  of  the  cavalry  was  in 
the  left  wing;  for  they  designed  to  surround  the 
rifht  of  the  enemy,  and  to  make  a  successful 
effort  where  Caesar  fought  in  person;  thinking 
thsit  no  body  of  foot  could  be  deep  enouffh  to  bear 
iuch  a  shock,  but  they  must  necessarily  be  broken 
in  pieces  upou  the  fimt  impression. 

When  the  signal  was  ready  to  be  given,  Pom- 
pey  ordered  his  infantry  to  stand  in  close  order, 
uiJ  wait  the  eiiemy*s  attack,  until  they  were  near 
enough  to  be  reached  by  the  javelin.  Ciesar 
blamed  this  conduct  He  said  Pompey  was  not 
awiire  wluit  weight  the  swift  and  fierce  advance 
to  the  first  charge  gives  to  every  blow,  nor  how 
th«  courage  of*  each  soldier  is  inflamed  by  the 
rapid  motion  of  the  whole.f 

lie  was  now  going  to  put  his  troops  in  motion, 
when  he  saw  a  trusty  and  experienced  centurion 
eDcouraging  hts  men  to  distinguish  themselves 
tiiat  day.  Csesar  called  him  by  his  name,  and 
caid,  **What  cheer,  Cains  Crassinus?^  How, 
think  you,  do  we  stand?"  "CfBsar,"  said  the 
veteran,  in  a  bold  accent,  and  stretching  out  his 
haud,  **  the  victory  is  ours.  It  will  be  a  glorious 
one;  and  this  day  I  shall  have  your  praise  either 
alif-e  or  dead."  So  saying,  he  run  in  upon  the 
enemy,  at  the  head  of  his  company,  which  con- 
ststeii  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  men.  He  did  groat 
execution  atiioug  the  first  ranks,  and  was  pressiug 
on  with  equal  fierceness,  when  one  of  his  auta- 
foaists  pushed  his  sword  with  such  force  in  his 
Rioaih,  that  the  point  came  out  at  the  nape  of  his 
neck. 

While  the  infantry  were  thus  warmly  engaged 
In  the  center,  the  cavalry  advanced  from  Pom- 
pey*s  left  wing  with  great  confidence,  and  ex- 
tended their  squadrons,  to  surround  Caesar's  riffht 
Wing.  But  before  they  could  begin  the  attack,^ 
the  six  cohorts  v|^ch  Cossar  had  placed  behiud 
came  up  boldly  to  receive  them.  They  did  not, 
according  to  custom,  attempt  to  annoy  the  enemy 
with  their  javelins  at  a  distance,  nor  strike  at  the 
legs  and  thighs  when  they  came  nearer,  but  aimed 
at  the  eyes,  and  wounded  them  in  the  face,  agree- 
ably to  the  orders  they  had  received.  For  Csesar 
hoped  that  these  young  cavaliers  who  had  not 
been  nsed  to  wars  and  wounds,  and  who  set  a 
grtrat  value  upon  their  beauty,  would  avoid,  above 
all  things,  a  stroke  in  that  part,  and  immediately 
give  way,  as  well  on  account  of  the  present  dan- 
ger as  the  future  deformity.  The  eveut  answered 
his  expectation.  They  could  not  bear  the  spears 
pointed  against  their  faces,  or  the  steel  gleaming 
Vpon  their  eyes,  but  turned  away  their  faces,  and 
covered  them  with  their  hands.  This  caused  such 
confusion,  that  at  last  they  fled  in  the  most  in- 


.  *  Caiar  and  Appian  agree,  that  Poinpey  posted  himielf 
IB  biji  left  winf ,  not  in  the  right.  It  is  also  highly  probable 
mat  Afranius,  not  Lncios  Domitias  iGnobar bus, commanded 
Pompey's  right  vring. — ^Caesar  does  not,  indeed,  expressly 
lay  who  eommanded  there,  but  he  says,  "On  the  right  was 
posted  the  legion  of  Cilicia;  with  the  cohorts  brought  by 
Afranius  out  ofti^paln,  which  Pompey  esteemed  the  flower 
of  hi*  army.»»    t^e  the  notes  on  the  life  of  Pompey. 

T  C»sar  was  so  <  onndent  of  success,  that  he  ordered  his 
iBtrenchroents  to  bo  filled    np,  assnrine  his  troops  they 

would  be  master  of  the  «nemv*s  camp  before  night. 
X  PtuiMTch,  in  the  Life  of  Pompey,  calls  him  CratHwuu 

vmiu  calls  him  Craatintu. 
i  Cesar  sars,  they  did  engage  their  right  wing,  and 

<*ii(«d  bi«  e&va  ry  to  give  ground.    Bell.  CivU.  lib.  iil. 


famous  manner,  and  mined  the  whole  canse.  For 
the  cohorts  which  had  been  beaten  off' surrounded 
their  infantry,  and  charging  them  in  the  rear,  aa 
well  as  in  front,  soon  cut  them  to  pieces. 

Pompey,  when  from  the  other  wing  he  saw  his 
cavalry  put  to  the  rout,  was  no  longer  himself, 
nor  did  he  remember  that  he  was  Pompey  the 
Greatr  but  like  a  man  deprived  of  his  senses  by 
some  superior  power,  or  struck  with  consternation 
at  his  defeat  as  the  consequence  of  tiie  divitie 
decree,  he  retired  to  his  camp  without  speaking  a 
word,  and  sat  down  in  his  tent  to  wait  the  issue. 
At  last,  after  his  whofe  army  was  broken  and  die-  - 
persed,  and  the  enemy  had  got  upon  his  ramparts, 
and  were  engaged  with  the  troops  appointed  to 
defend  them,  he  seemed  to  come  to  himself,  and 
cried  out,  **  What!  into  ray  camp  too?'*  Without 
uttering  one  word  more,  he  laio  aside  the  ensigns 
of  his  dignity  as  genenU*  and  taking  a  habit  tlut 
might  favor  his  flight,  he  made  his  escape  pri- 
vately. What  misfortunes  befell  him  afterward, 
how  he  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptians, 
and  was  assassinated  by  the  traitors,  we  have  re- 
lated at  large  in  his  life. 

When  C^Bsar  entered  the  camp,  and  saw  what 
numbers  of  the  enemy  lay  dead,  and  those  they 
were  then  dispatching,  he  said  with  a  sigh,  **  This 
they  would  have;  to  this  cruel  necessity  they  re- 
duced me:  for  had  CfRsar  dismissed  l^s  troops, 
after  so  many  great  and  successful  wan,  he  would 
have  been  condemned  as  a  criminal.'*  Asinins 
Pollio  tells  us,  Ceesar  spoke  those  words  in  Latin, 
and  that  Ite  afterward  expressed  the  sense  of  them 
in  Greek.  He  adds,  that  mo8t  of  those  who  were 
killed  at  the  taking  of  the  camp  were  slaves,  and 
that  tiiero  fell  not  in  tiie  battle  above  six  tliousand 
soldiers.*  Ceesar  incorporated  with  his  own 
legions  most  of  the  infantry  tiiat  were  taken  pri* 
souers,  and  pardoned  many  persons  of  distinction. 
Brutus,  who  afterward  killed  him,  was  of  the 
number.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  did  not  make 
his  appearance  after  tlie  battle,  CiBsar  was  very 
uneasy,  and  that  upon  his  presenting  himself,  an- 
hurt,  he  expressed  great  joy. 

Among  the  many  signs  that  announced  thit 
victory,  that  at  Tralles  was  tlie  moot  remarkable. 
There  was  a  statue  of  Cfesar  in  the  temple  of 
Victory,  and  though  tlie  ground  about  it  was  na- 
turally iiard,  and  paved  with  hard  stone  beside,  it 
is  said  that  u  palm  tree  sprang  up  at  the  pedestal 
of  the  statue.  At  Padua,  Cains  Cornelius,  a 
countryman  and  acquaintance  of  Livy,  and  a 
celebrated  diviner,  was  observing  the  flight  of 
birds  the  day  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  was  tought. 
By  this  observation,  according  to  Llvy*s  account, 
he  first  discerned  the  time  uf  action,  and  said  to 
those  that  were  by,  **  The  great  afiair  now  draws 
to  a  decision;  the  two  generals  are  engaged." 
Then  he  made  another  observation,  and  the  eigne 
appeared  so  clear  to  him,  that  he  leaped  up  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  manner,  and  cried  out,  "Cssar, 
thou  art  the  conqueror.**  As  tlie  company  stood 
in  great  astonishment,  he  took  the  sacred  fillet 
from  his  head,  and  swore,  **  He  would  never  pot  * 
it  on  again  until  the  eveut  had  put  his  art  beyond 
question.**     Livy  affirms  this  for  a  truth. 

CsBsar  granted  the  whole  nation  of  Thessaly 
their  liberty,  for  the  sake  of  the  victory  he  had 
piiiied  there,  and  then  went  in  pursuit  of  Pompe> 
He  bestowed  the  same  privilege  on  the  Cnidians, 
in  compliment  to  Theopompus,  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  a  collection  of  fables,  and  he  di^ 

*  Cssar  sayt,  there  fell  abont  filleen  thonsand  of  the 
enemy,  and  that  he  took  above  iwenty-fonr  thousand  prisoa- 
ers,  and  that  on  hit  side,  the  Iocs  unovnted  only  to  " 
two  anndred  private  Mldieis,  and  thirty  oeatanaaa. 
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eharfed  the  InhablUuite  of  AiU  from  a  tkiid  part 
ol  their  imposts. 

Upou  his  arriml  at  Alexandria,  he  fonnd  Pom- 
p«y  assassiDatrd,  and  when  Tbeodotus  presented 
the  head  to  him,  he  tamed  from  the  sight  with 
grey  abhorrence.  The  signet  of  that  general  was 
tlie  ouly  thing  he  took,  and  on  taliiug  it  he  wept 
As  often  as  auv  of  Pompey*s  friends  and  compa- 
nions  were  taKea  by  Ptolemy,  wandering  aboat 
the  country,  and  brought  to  Cesar,  he  loaded 
them  with  favors  and  took  them  Inio  his  own 
•ervice.  He  wrote  to  his  friends  at  Rome,  "That 
the  chief  enjoyment  he  had  of  his  victory  was,  in 
•aviug  every  day  one  or  other  of  his  fellow-citizens 
who  had  borne  arms  against  him.** 

As  for  liis  Egyptiah  war,  some  aanrt,  that  it 
was  undertaken  without  necessity,  and  that  his 
passion  for  Cleopatra  engaged  him  in  a  quarrel 
which  proved  both  prejudicial  to  his  reputation 
and  dangerous  to  liis  perM>n.  Others  accuse  the 
king's  ministers,  particularly  the  eunuch  Photi- 
BUS,  who  had  the  greatest  influence  at  court,  and 
who,  having  taken  off  Pompey  and  removed  Cleo- 
patra, privately  meditated  an  attempt  against 
Uesar.  Hence  it  is  said,  tliat  Cssar  began  to 
pan  the  night  in  entertainments  among  his 
friends,  for  the  greater  security  of  his  person. 
The  beliavior,  indeed,  of  this  eunuch  in  public, 
ali  he  said  and  did  with  respect  to  Cesar,  was 
intolerably  insolent  and  invidious.  The  corn  he 
■applied  his  soldiers  with  was  old  and  musty,  and 
he  told  tliem,  "  Tliey  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  it, 
since  they  lived  at  otuer  people's  cost"  He 
eaused  ouly  wooden  and  earthen  vessels  to  be 
■erved  up  at  the  king's  table,  on  pretense  tiuit 
Cssar  had  taken  all  Uie  gold  and  silver  ones  for 
debt  For  the  father  of  the  reigning  prince  owed 
Cosar  seventeen  million  five  hundred  thousand 
drachmas.  Ceiar  had  formerly  remitted  to  his 
children  the  rest,  but  thought  fit  to  demand  the 
ten  millions  at  this  time,  for  the  maintenance  of 
his  army.  Photinus,  Instead  of  paying  the  money, 
advised  him  to  go  and  finish  the  great  affiiirs 
be  had  upon  his  hands,  after  which  he  should 
have  his  money  with  thanks.  But  Cesar  told 
him,  **  He  had  no  need  of  Egyptian  counselors," 
and  privately  sent  for  Cleopatra  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

This  princess,  taking  only  one  friend,  Apollo- 
dorus,  the  Sicilian,  with  her,  got  into  a  small  t>oat, 
and  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening  made  for  the 
palace.  As  she  saw  it  difficult  to  enter  it  undis- 
ooveied,  she  rolled  herself  up  in  a  carpet;  Apollo- 
dorus  tied  her  up  at  full  length,  like  a  bale  of 
goods,  and  carried  her  in  at  the  gates  to  Cesar. 
This  stratagem  of  hers,  which  was  a  strong  propf 
of  her  wit  and  ingenuity,  is  said  to  have  fint 
opened  her  the  way  to  Ceitar's  heart;  and  the 
conquest  advanced  so  fast,  by  the  charms  of  her 
conversation,  that  he  took  upon  him  to  reconcile 
her  brother  to  her,  and  insisted  tliat  she  should 
reign  with  him. 

An  entertainment  was  given  on  account  of  this 
reconciliutioo,  and  all  met  to  rejoice  on  the  occa- 
sion; when  a  servant  of  Cesar's,  who  was  his 
barber,  a  timorous  and  suspicious  man,  led  by  his 
natural  caution  to  inquire  into  everything,  and  to 
listen  everywhere  about  the  palace,  found  that 
Achillas  the  general,  and  Photinus  the  eunuch, 
were  plotting  against  Cesar's  life.  Cesar,  being 
informed  of  their  design,  planted  his  guards  about 
the  hall  and  killed  Photinus.  But  Achillaii 
escaped  to  the  army,  and  involved  Cesar  In  a  very 
difficult  and  dangerous  war;  for,  with  a  few 
troops,  he  had  to  make  head  against  a  great  city 
and  a  powerful  army. 


The  first  diifiealtyhe  met  witfat  was  the  wast  of 
water,  the  Egyptians  having  stopped  np  tlie  aque- 
ducts that  supplied  his  quarter.f  Tlw  second 
was  the  loss  of  his  ships  in  harbor,  which  he  was 
forced  to  bum  himself,  to  prevant  their  falliog 
into  the  enemy's  hands;  when  the  flames  nufor- 
tunately  spreading  from  the  dock  to  tlie  palaoa, 
burned  the  great  Alexandrian  library.  The  Uiird} 
was  in  the  sea-fight  near  the  isle  of  Pharos,  wlieo, 
seeing  his  men  hard  pressed,  he  leaped  from  the 
mole  into  a  little  skiff,  to  go  to  their  assistance; 
The  Egyptians  making  up  on  ali  sides,  lie  thnw 
himself  into  the  sea,  and  with  much  difficulty 
reached  liis  galleys  by  swimming.^  Ewag 
several  valnable  papers,  which  he  was  not  wilJing 
either  to  lose  or  to  wet,  it  is  said  he  .lield  tbem 
above  water  with  one  hand,  and  swam  with  the 
other.  The  skiff  sank  soon  after  he  le/t  it  At 
last  the  kinff  joining  the  insurgents,  Csesar  attack- 
ed and  defeated  him.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Egyptians  were  slain,  and  the  king  was  heud  of 
no  moro.  This  gave  Cesar  opportunity  to  estab- 
lish Cleopatra  queen  of  Egypt  Soon  after  she 
had  a  son  by  him,  whom  the  Alexandrians  ciiied 
Cesario. 

He  then  departed  for  Sjrria,  and  from  theacs 
marched  into  Asia  Minor,  where  he  liad  inteJli^oes 
that  Domitins,  whom  he  had  left  governor,  was  de- 
feated by  Pharnaces,  son  of  Mithridates,  and  forced 
to  fly  out  of  Pontus  with  the  few  troons  that  lie 
had  left;  and  that  Pharnaces,  pursuing  nis  advan- 
tage with  great  ardor,  had  made  himself  master 
of  Bilhynia  and  Cappadocia,  and  was  attempliof 
Armenia  the  Less,  having  stirred  up  all  the  klugi 
and  tetrarclis  of  Asia  against  the  Romans.  Cesar 
immediately  marched  against  him  with  ihm 
legions,  and  defeated  him  in  a  ffreat  battle  neii 
Zela,  which  deprived  him  of  the  kingdom  of  Foo- 
tus,  as  well  as  ruined  his  whole  army.  Id  tbs 
account  he  gave  Amintius,  one  of  his  friends  in 
Rome,  of  the  rapidity  and  dispatch  with  which 
he  gained  his  victory,  he  made  use  only  of  Ihies 
wonis,  *<  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered."  Their 
having  all  the  same  form  and  termination  In  the 
Roman  language  adds  grace  to  their  coocisenesk 

After  this  extraordinary  sucteas  he  retomed  to 
Italy,  and  arrived  at  Rome,  as  the  year  of  his 
second  dicUtorship,  an  office  that  had  never  been 
annual  before,  was  on  the  point  of  ezpiriog.  He 
was  declared  consul  for  the  year  ensuing  Bat  H 
was  a  blot  in  his  character  that  he  did  not  paaish 
his  troops,  who,  in  a  tumult,  had  killed  Coseoniss 
and  Galba,  men  of  Pretorian  dignity,  In  ^«f 
severer  manner  than  by  calling  them  cltixens,| 
Instead  of  fellow-soldiers.  Nay,  he  gsvt  esch  of 
them  a  thousand  drachmas  notwithsiandine.  snd 
assigned  them  large  portions  of  land  in  ltatj> 
Other  complaints  against  him  arose  from  tbt 


•  Ha  was  in  freat  danger  befora,  when  niuAfi  }9^ 
tiUac,  who  had  made  himself  natler  of  Aln- 


ered  welU  to  be  dng ,  and,  in  a  nif hfk  lima  p»»  •  »■* 
nt  ^oantity  of  fre«h  waur.  Vide  Cm.  Bell.  A*'' ^^ 
:  FiMt,  liiere  wm  a  general  naval  ecctt«»w'i  "•" 
ich,  Cciar  attacked  the  island,  and,  last  ouU> »«  '^' 


palace  by  AohiU 

andria.    Cbs.  Belli  Lib.  iii.,  sob  finem. 

t  They  also  contrived  to  raise  the  sea-water,  brtitiM*, 
and  pour  it  into  Casar's  reservoirs  and  oittenis;  bat  cciu 
ordered  welU  to  be  dng,  and,  in  a  night*k  l>«*,8^*^* 
oient  c         •       --     ■  -,. .     ^ 

t : 

which, , — , . 

It  was  in  the  last  attack,  he  was  under  tha  difficaUj  < 
tinned  by  Plutarch.  . 

i  His  first  intention  was  to  gain  the  admiral rtlW:  ^^\ 
finding  it  very  hard  pressed,  he  made  for  the  oUien>  Aaa 
it  was  fortunate  for  him  that  he  did;  for  his  ownful'/  m* 
went  to  the  bottom.  .    i,  -«• 

ij  But  by  this  appellation  they  were  casbieisd.  "  "J 
the  tenth  legion,which  had  mutinied  at  Caput,  aa^*"*^"^ 
marched  with  great  insolence  to  Rome.  C*"' '^'l]!? 
gave  them  the  discharge  they  demanded,  which  iooaa>B>*" 
them,  that  they  begged  to  be  taken  again  iato  hi<  »^|^> 
and  he  did  not  adm.l  of  it  wkbont  much  satmisf  *"" 
tanoe,  nor  natil  after  much  entreaty. 
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midoes  of  I>olabena,  the  KTBiice  of  Arointiut, 
the  drankenneas  of  Antooy,  and  the  Insolenoe  of 
C<tnii£iciue,*  who,  having  got  poaeeMion  of  Pom- 
pey's  hoase,  puUed  it  dowo,  and  rebuilt  it,  be- 
nase  be  thought  it  not  large  enough  for  him. 
These  ihings  were  very  disagreeable  to  the  Ro- 
mans. C«esar  knew  it,  and  disapproved  SQch 
behaTior,  bat  was  obliged,  through  political  Tiews, 
to  make  aae  of  such  ministers. 

Cato  and  Scipio,  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 
had  escaped  into  Africa,  where  they  raised  a  re- 
ipectabie  army  with  the  assistance  of  King  Juba. 
Cesar  now  resolved  to  carry  war  into  their  quar- 
ten,and  in  order  to  it,  first  crossed  over  to  Sicily, 
though  it  was  about  the  time  o(  the  winter  sol- 
stice. To  prevent  his  officers  from  entertaining 
any  hopes  of  having  the  expedition  delayed,  he 
pitched  his  owu  tent  almost  within  the  wash  of 
the  sea;  and  a  favorable  wind  springing  up  he  re- 
embarked  with  three  thousand  foot  and  a  small 
body  of  horBe.t  After  he  had  landed  them  safely 
sod  privately  on  the  African  coast,  he  set  sail 
again  in  quest  of  the  remaining  part  of  his  troops, 
whose  numbers  were  more  considerable,  and  for 
vhom  he  was  under  great  concern.  He  found 
them,  however,  on  their  way  at  sea,  and  conducted 
them  all  to  his  African  camp. 

He  was  there  informed,  that  the  enemy  lild 
great  dependence  on  an  ancient  oracle,  the  pur- 
port of  which  was,  "That  the  race  of  Scipio 
vonld  be  always  victorious  in  Africa."  And,  as 
he  happened  to  have  in  his  army  one  of  the  family 
of  Africanus,  named  Scipio  Sallution,  though  in 
other  respects  a  contemptible  fellow,  either  in 
ridicule  of  Scipio,  the  enemy's  general,  or  to  turn 
(he  oncle  on  his  side,  in  all  engagements  he  gave 
this  Sallation  the  command,  as  if  he  had  been 
really  general.  There  were  frequent  occasions 
of  ihis  kind;  for  he  was  often  forced  to  fiffht  for 
proTiaions,  having  neither  a  sufficiency  of  bread 
for  his  men,  nor  forage  for  his  horses.  He  was 
obliged  .to  give  his  horses  the  very  sea- weed,  only 
washing  out  the  salt,  and  mixing  a  little  grass 
with  it  to  make  it  go  down.  The  thing  that  laid 
him  under  a  necessity  of  having  recourse  to  this 
expedient  was  tlie  number  of  Numidlan  cavalry, 
who  were  extremely  well  mounted,  and  by  swift 
aod  sudden  impressions  commanded  the  whole 
coast. 

One  day  when  Cesar's  cavalry  had  nothing  else 
to  do,  they  diverted  themselves  with  an  African, 
who  danced  and  played  upon  the  flute  with  great 
perfection.  They  had  left  their  horses  to  the  care 
of  boys,  and  sat  attending  to  the  entertainment 
with  great  delight,  when  the  enemy,  coming  upon 
them  at  once,  killed  part,  and  entered  the  camp 
with  others,  who  fled  with  great  precipitation. 
Had  not  Caesar  himself,  and  Asinius  Pollio  come 
to  their  assistance,  and  stopped  their  flight,  the 
war  would  have  been  at  an  end  that  hour.  In 
another  engagement,  the  enemy  had  the  advan- 
tage again;  on  which  occasion  it  was  that  Cesar 
took  an  ensign,  who  was  running  away,  by  the 
iKck,  and  making  him  face  about,  said,  **  Look 
00  this  side  for  tlie  enemy." 

Scipio,  flushed  with  these  successful  preludes, 
Was  desirous  to  come  to  a  decisive  acton.     There- 

*  It  WIS  Antony,  aoC  Cemifieiat,  who  cot  the  forfeiture  of 
Pofflpey'i  hoase,  as  appears  from  the  nfe  of  Antony,  and 
Ciceroni  Mcond  Philippic.  Therefore,  there  is,  probabljr, 
a  trastpotition  in  this  place,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of 
»«Be  UinKiiber. 

t  He  era  barked  six  legions  and  two  thousand  horse;  bnt 
■be  noober  mentioned  bjr  Plntareh  was  all  that  he  landed 
«iib  at  fiist,  manv  of  the  ships  having  been  separaud  b  j  a 
iionn. 


fore,  leaving  Afranius  and  Juba  in  their  respective 
camps,  which  were  at  no  ffreat  distance,  he  went 
in  person  to  the  camp  above  the  lake,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Thapsus,  to  raise  a  fortification 
for  a  place  of  arms  and  an  occasional  retreat. 
While  scipio  was  constructing  his  walls  and  ramp- 
arts, Csesar  with  incredible  dispatch,  made  his 
way  through  a  country  almost  inpracticable,  by 
reason  of  its  woods  and  difficult  passes,  and 
coming  suddenly  upon  him,  attacked  one  part  of 
his  army  in  the  rear,  another  in  the  front,  and  put 
the  whole  to  flight  Then  making  the  best  use  of 
his  opportunity,  and  of  the  favor  of  fortune,  with 
one  tide  of  success  he  took  the  camp  of  Afranius, 
and  destroyed  that  of  the  Numidians;  Juba,  their 
king,  being  glad  to  save  himself  by  flight.  Thus, 
in  a  small  part  of  one  day,  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  three  camps,  and  killed  fifty  thousand  of  the 
enemy,  with  the  loss  only  of  fifty  men. 

Such  is  the  account  some  give  us  of  the  action; 
others  say,  tliat  as  Cesar  was  drawing  up  his 
army  and  giving  his  orders,  he  had  an  attack  of  liis 
old  distemper;  and  that  upon  its  approach,  before 
it  had  overpowered  and  deprived  him  of  his  senses, 
as  he  felt  the  first  agitations,  he  directed  his  people 
to  carry  him  to  a  neighboring  tower,  where  ne 
lay  in  quiet  until  the  fit  was  over. 

Many  persons  of  consular  and  pretorlan  dig« 
nity  escaped  out  of  the  battle.  Some  of  them, 
being  afterward  taken,  dispatched  themselves, 
and  a  number  were  put  to  death  by  Caesar.  Hav- 
ing a  strong  desire  to  take  Cato  alive,  the  con- 
queror hastened  to  Utica,*  which  Cato  had  the 
charge  of,  and  for  that  reason  was  not  in  the  bat- 
tle, fiot  by  the  wav,  he  was  informed  that  he  had 
killed  himself,  and  his  uneasiness  at  tlie  news  was 
very  visible.  As  his  officers  were  wondering 
what  might  bo  the  canse  of  that  uneasiness,  he 
cried  out,  *<Cato,  I  envy  thee  thy  death,  since  thou 
enviedest  me  the  glory  of  giving  thee  thy  life." 
Nevertheless,  by  the  book  which  he  wrote  against 
Cato  after  his  death,  it  does  not  seem  as  if  he  had 
any  intentions  of  favor  to  him  before.  For  how 
can  it  be  thought  he  would  have  spared  the  living 
enemy,  when  he  poured  so  much  venom  after^ 
ward  upon  his  grave?  Yet,  from  his  clemency  to 
Cicero,  to  Brutus,  and  others  without  number,  who 
had  l>orne  arms  against  him,  it  is  conjectured,  that 
the  book  was  not  written  with  a  spirit  of  rancor, 
but  of  political  ambition;  for  it  was  composed  on 
such  an  occasion.  Cicero  had  written  an  enco- 
mium upon  Cato,  and  he  gave  the  name  of  Cato 
to  the  book.  It  was  highly  esteemed  by  many  of 
the  Romans,  as  might  be  expected,  as  well  from 
the  superior  eloquence  of  the  author,  as  the  dig- 
nity of  the  subject.  Caesar  was  piqued  at  the 
success  of  a  work,  which  in  praising  a  man  who 
had  killed  himself  to  avoid  falling  into  his  hands, 
he  thought  insinuated  something  to  tlie  disadvan- 
tage of  his  character.  He  therefore  wrote  an  an- 
swer to  it,  which  he  called  Antieato,  and  which 
contained  a  variety  of  charges  against  that  great 
man.  Both  books  have  still  their  friends,  as  a 
regard  to  the  memory  of  Cesar,  or  of  Cato  pre- 
dominates. 

Csesar,  after  his  return  from  Africa  to  Rome, 
spoke  in  high  terms  of  his  victory  to  the  people. 
He  told  them,  he  had  subdued  a  country  so  exten- 
sive, tliat  it  would  bring  yearly  into  the  public 


*  Before  Cissar  left  Utica,  he  gare  orders  for  the  re- 
buildinf  of  Carthaee,  as  he  did,  sqon  after  hit  retarn  to 
Italy,  for  the  rebaildinj^  of  Corinth;  so  that  these  two  cities 
were  destroyed  in  the  same  vear,  and  in  the  same  year 
raised  oet  o^  their  mins,  in  which  they  had  lain  aboat  a 
hundred  years.  Two  years  after,  they  were  both  re>peo« 
pled  with  Roman  oolonies 
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•tone  two  hvndred  thoatuid  Attic*  meararM  of 
wheat,  and  three  millione  of  poanda  of  oil.  Alter 
thla,  he  led  ap  his  aeveni  triampha  over  Egypt, 
Pootua  and  Africa.  In  the  title  of  the  latter, 
mention  waa  not  made  of  Scipio,  but  of  JuIm  only. 
Joba,  the  aon  of  that  prince,  then  very  young, 
walked  in  the  proceaaion.  It  proved  a  happy 
captlTitT  for  him;  for  bf  a  barbaroua  and  unlet- 
tered No  mid  tan,  he  became  a  hlatorian  worthy 
to  be  numbered  among  the  moat  learned  of  Greece. 
The  triumph  waa  followed  by  large  donatlona  to 
the  aoldiera,  and  feaata  and  public  dlTeraiona  for 
the  people.  Me  entertained  them  at  twenty-two 
thousaud  tablea,  and  preaented  them  with  a  nn- 
nerooa  ahow  of  gladiatora  and  naval  6ghta,  In 
honor  of  hia  daughter  Julia,  who  liad  been  long 


When  theoe  ezhlblUona  were  over,f  an  acoount 
waa  taken  of  the  citixena,  who,  from  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  thouaand,  were  reduced  to  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thouaand.  80  fatal  a  calamity  waa 
the  civil  war,  and  auch  a  number  of  the  people  did 
It  take  off,  to  aay  nothing*  of  the  mlafortnnea  it 
brought  upon  the  rest  of  Italy,  and  all  the  pro- 
vincea  of  the  empire. 

Thia  buaineaa  done,  he  waa  elected  conaal  a 
fourth  time;  and  the  first  thing  he  undertook  waa 
to  march  into  Spain  against  the  aona  of  Pompey, 
who,  though  young,  had  aaaembled  a  nnmerooa 
army,  and  showed  a  courage  worthy  the  com- 
mand they  had  undertaken.  The  great  battle 
which  put  a  period  to  that  war  waa  fought  under 
the  walls  of  Munda.  Caaar  at  first  aaw  hla  men 
■o  hard  preaaed,  and  making  ao  feeble  a  reeiatance, 
that  he  ran  through  the  ranks,  amidat  the  aworda 
and  apeaiB,  crying,  "Are  yon  not  aahamed  to  de- 
liver your  general  into  the  handa  of  boys?*'  The 
great  and  vigorous  efforts  this  reproach  produced 
at  last  made  the  enemy  turn  their  backs,  and  there 
were  more  than  thirty  thouaand  of  them  alaln, 
whereaa  Gnaar  loat  only  a  thouaand,  but  thoae 
were  aome  of  the  beat  men  he  had.  As  he  retired 
after  the  battle,  he  told  hia  frienda,  *<  He  had  often 
fought  for  victory,  but  that  waa  the  'first  time  he 
bad  fought  for  his  life." 

He  won  thia  battle  on  the  day  of  the  LSheralia, 
which  was  the  same  day  that  Pompey  the  Great 
marched  out,  four  yeara  before.  The  younger  of 
Pompey *s  sons  made  his  escape;  the  other  was 
taken  by  Didius,  a  few  days  after,  who  brought 
hU  head  to  Ceaar. 

Thia  waa  the  last  of  his  wan;  and  his  triumph 
on  account  of  it  save  the  Romans  more  pain  than 
any  other  step  he  nad  taken.  He  did  not  now  mou nt 
the  car  for  having  conquered  foreign  generals  or 
barbariau  kings,  but  for  ruining  the  children,  and 
destroying  the  raoe  of  one  or  the  greateat  men 

•  Medimni.    8«e  the  Uble  of  weiy hu  and  meunrai. 

t  Rnaold  takes  notice  of  three  i^reat  miatakei  in  thli 
patsBfe.  The  firet  ii,  where  it  i«  said  that  Cciar  took  a 
mtuut  of  the  people.  Soetonive  does  not  mentimi  it,  aad 
Avf  nstat  himself,  in  the  Marmora  Ancyrana,  says,  that  in 
bis  sixth  consalate,  that  is,  in  the  year  of  Rome  725,  he 
anmbered  the  people,  which  had  not  been  done  for  forty, 
two  years  liefore.  The  second  is,  that,  l>efore  the  civil  war 
broke  ont  between  Cissar  and  Pompey,  the  number  of  the 
people  in  Rome  amoonted  to  no  more  than  three  hundred 
and  twenty  thonsand;  for  long  before  it  was  much  greater, 
and  had  eontinved  npon  the  increase.  The  last  is,  where 
it  is  asserted  that,  in  less  than  three  years,  those  three  hnn. 
died  and  twenty  thonsand  were  reduced,  by  that  war,  to  a 
bnndred  and  fifty  thousand;  the  falsity  of  which  assertion 
is  evident  from  this,  thar  a  little  while  after,  Cssar  made  a 
draught  of  eighty  thousand,  to  be  sent  to  foreign  colonies. 
But  what  is  still  stranger,  eighteen  years  after,  Augustas 
took  an  aooount  of  the  people,  aad  found  the  number 
amount  to  four  millions  and  sixty-three  thonsand,  as  Bue- 
tonius  assures  us.  From  a  passage  in  the  same  author 
(Life  of  Caiar,  chap,  iv.),  theso  mistaiei  of  Plntaroh  took 
ttoirriM. 


Rome  had  ever  prodoeed,  tfaoogfa  be  proved  at  last 
unfortunate.  All  the  worid  condemned  hia  triorcpb* 
iug  in  the  calamitlea  of  bis  country,  and  rrjoiring 
In  things  which  nothing  could  excuse,  either  be- 
fore the  gods  or  men,  but  extreme  necessity.  And 
it  waa  the  mora  obvioua  to  condemn  it,  becaow, 
before  thia,  he  had  never  sent  any  meeaeng^r  or 
letter  to  acquaint  the  public  with  any  victory  he 
had  gained  in  the  civil  wars;  but  was  ntber 
aahamed  of  auch  advantages.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, bowing  to  his  power,  and  snbtnitting  to  the  bri- 
die,  becauae  they  aaw  no  other  respite  From  intes- 
tine wara  and  miaerlea,  but  the  taking  one  man  for 
their  maater,  created  him  dictator  for  life.  This 
waa  a  complete  tyranny,  for  to  absolute  power 
they  added  perpetuity. 

Cicero  was  the  first  who  proposed  that  the  senata 
ahonld  confer  great  honors  upon  Caasar,  but  hoa- 
ora  within  the  measure  of  hamanity.    T^ose  who 
followed  contended  with  each  other,  which  sbooU 
make  him  the  most  extraordinary  complimeDte, 
and  by  the  absurdity  and  extravagance  of  their  d^ 
crees,  rendered   him  odious    and   insupportable 
even  to  persons  of  candor.    His  enemies  are  sop- 
posed  to  vie  with  hia  flatterers  in  tfaeae  aaerificeii 
that  they  might  have  the  better  pretenae,  and  the 
more  cauae,  to  lift  up  their  hands  against  hiuk 
Thia  la  probable  enough,  becanse  in  other  respccb, 
aiter  the  civil  wara  were  brought  to  en  ead,  his 
conduct  waa  Irreproachable.     It  seems  as  Utbm 
was  nothing  unreasonable  in  their  ordering  s  teo- 
pie  to  be  built  to  CucmNcr,  In  eratitode  for  tbs 
mercy  they  had  experienced  in  Caesar.     For  he 
not  only  pardoned  most  of  those  who  had  appea^ 
ad  againat  him  in  the  field,  but  on  aome  of  tbea 
he  bestowed  honors  and  preferments;  on  Bnilaf 
and  Caaaiua  for  instance;  for  they  were  both  pns- 
tors.     The  statues  of  Poinpey  had  been  throvn 
down,  but  he  did  not  sofier  them  to  lie  io  Iliit 
posture,  he  erected  them  again.     On  which  occa- 
aion  Cicero  aald,  ««That  Cesar,  by  rearisg  Pom- 
pey'a  aUtnea,  had  eatablished  his  own." 

Hia  frienda  preaaed  him  to  have  a  guard,  and 
many  offered  to  aerve  in  that  capacity,  bat  be 
wouid  not  auffer  it  For,  he  said,  **  It  was  better 
to  die  onoe  than  to  live  always  in  fear  of  death." 
He  esteemed  the  affection  of  the  people  the  moA 
honorable  and  the  safest  guard,  and  therefore  ea- 
deavored  to  gain  them  by  feasts,  and  distiibatioas 
of  com,  as  he  did  the  soldiers,  by  placing  them  la 
agreeable  colonies.  The  moat  noted  places  that  be 
colonised  were  Carthage  and  Corinth;  of  which  it 
la  remarkable,  that  aa  they  were  both  taken  aod 
demollahed  at  the  aame  time,  ao  they  were  at  the 
aame  time  reatored. 

The  nobility  he  sained  by  promlaing  them  eoo- 
aulates  and  prsBtorahipa,  or,  if  they  were  engsfMi 
by  giving  them  other  placea  of  honor  and  profit. 
To  all  he  opened  the  prospects  of  hope;  for  be 
waa  deairona  to  reign  over  a  wUlinr  people-  For 
thia  reason  he  was  so  studious  to  oblige,  that  woefl 
Fablua  Maximua  died  auddenly,  toward  (becloM 
of  hia  conauiahip,  he  appointed  Canions  Rebihai* 
consul  for  the  day  that  remained.  Nombers  went 
to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  according  to  costoaii 
and  to  conduct  him  to  the  aenate-hott»e;  03 
which  occasion  Cicero  aaid,  «  Let  as  make  AtfW 
and  pay  our  complimenta  to  the  consult  before  hu 
office  is  expired."  ^       . 

Cesar  had  such  talents  for  great  atfempto,  antf 
ao  vaat  an  ambition,  that  the  many  acUonsbe  liaa 
performed  by  no  means  Induced  him  to  m  dosa 
and  enjoy  the  glory  he  had  acquired;  ^fj?^ 
whetted  his  appetite  for  other  conquests,  prodncea 


•  Maciobina  oaOs  him  JMOs*. 
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WW  designs  eqaally  great,  together  with  eqaal 
confideuce  of  saccess,  and  inspired  him  with  a 
passiou  for  fresh  renown,  as  if  be  Had  exhausted 
all  the  pleasures  of  the  old.  This  passion  was 
notliing  but  a  jealousy  of  himself,  a  contest  with 
himself  (as  eager  as  if  it  had  been  wiih  another 
man)  to  make  his  future  achievements  outshine 
the  pasL  lu  this  spirit  he  had  formed  a  design 
and  was  making  preparations  for  war  against  the 
Parthians.  After  he  had  subdued  them,  he  in- 
tended  to  traverse  Hyrcania,  and  marching  along 
oy  the  Caspian  Sea  and  Mount  Caucasus,  to  en- 
ter Scythia;  to  carry  his  conquering  arms  through 
the  countries  adjoining  to  Germany,  and  through 
Germany  itself;  and  then  to  return  by  Gaul  to 
Rome;  thus  fiuisliiag  the  circle  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, as  well  as  extending  its  bounds  to  the  ocean 
on  every  aide. 

Durinff  the  preparations  Cor  this  expedition,  he 
attempted  to  dig  throngh  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
and  committed  the  care  of  that  work  to  Anienus. 
He  designed  also  to  convey  the  Tiber  by  a  deep 
ehannel  directly  from  Rome  to  Circin,  and  so 
into  the  sea  near  Tarraeina,  for  the  convenience 
SB  well  as  aecnrity  of  merchants  who  traded  to 
Rome.  Another  public  spirited  work  that  he  medi- 
tAtod,  was  to  drain  all  the  marshes  by  N omentum 
and  Setla,  by  which  ground  enough  would  be 
gained  from  the  water  to  employ  many  thousands 
of  bands. in  tillage.  He  proposed  further  to  raise 
banks  on  the  shore  nearest  Kome,  to  prevent  the 
Ka  from  breaking  in  upon  the  land;  to  clear  the 
Ostian  shore  of  its  secret  and  dangerous  obstruc- 
lions,  and  to  build  harbors  fit  to  receive  the  many 
vessets  that  came  In  there.  These  things  were 
designed,  but  did  not  take  effect 

H&  completed,  however,  the  regulation  of  the 
calendar,  and  corrected  the  erroneous  computation 
of  time,  agreeably  to  a  plan  which  he  had  inge- 
niously contrived,  and  which  proved  of  the  great- 
est utility.  For  it  was  not  only  in  ancient  tiroes 
that  the  Roman  months  so  ill  agreed  with  the 
revolation  of  the  year,  that  the  festivals  and  days 
of  racrifice,  by  little  and  little,  fell  back  into  sea- 
sons quite  opposite  to  those  of  their  institution; 
bat  even  in  the  time  of  Cesar,  when  the  solar 
year  was  made  use  of,  the  generality  lived  in  per- 
fect ignorance  of  the  matter;  and  the  priests,  who 
were  the  only  persons  that  knew  anything  about 
It,  nsed  to  add,  all  at  once,  and  when  nobody  ex- 
pected it,  an  intercalary  month,  called  Mercido' 
aiM,  of  which  Numa  was  the  inventor.  That 
remedy,  however,  proved  much  too  weak,  and 
was  far  from  operating  extensively  enough,  to 
correct  the  great  miscomputations  of  time;  as  we 
have  observed  in  that  prince's  life. 

CfBsar,  having  proposed  tlie  question  to  the 
most  able  philosopners  and  mathematicians,  pub- 
lished, upon  principles  already  verified,  a  new  and 
more  exact  regnlation,  which  the  Romans  still  go 
by,  and  by  that  means  are  nearer  the  truth  than 
other  nations  with  respect  to  the  difference  be- 
tween the  8un*s  revolution  and  that  of  the  twelve 
months.  Yet  this  useful  invention  furnished 
matter  of  ridicule  to  the  envious,  and  to  those 
who  could  but  ill  brook  nis  power.  For  Cicero, 
(if  I  mistalie  not),  when  some  one  happened  to 
■ay, "Lyra  will  rise  to-morrow,"  ansWered, " Un- 
doabtedly;  there  is  an  edict  for  it:  "  as  if  the  calen- 
dar was  forced  upon  them,  as  well  as  other  things. 
Bat  the  principal  thing  that  excited  the  public 
hatred,  and  at  last  caused  his  death,  was  his  pas- 
rton  for  the  title  of  king.  It  was  the  first  thing 
that  gave  offense  to  the  multitude,  and  it  afford- 
^his  inveterate  enemies  a  very  plausible  plea. 
"^o«  who  wasted  to  procore  iiim  that  honori 


gsTe  it  out  among  the  people,  that  it  appearsd 
from  the  Sibylline  booiu,  "The  Romans  could 
never  conquer  the  Parthians,  except  they  went  to 
war  under  the  conduct  of  a  king.*'  And  ona 
day,  when  Cowar  returned  from  iUba  to  Romot 
some  of  his  retainers  ventured  to  salute  him  by 
that  title.  Observing  that  the  people  were  trou* 
bled  at  this  strange  compliment,  he  put  on  an  air 
of  resentment  and  said,  "He  was  not  called  kiogf 
but  CsBsar."  Upon  this  a  deep  silence  ensued, 
and  he  passed  on  in  no  good  humor. 

Another  time,  the  senate  having  decreed  him 
some  extravagant  honors,  the  consuls  and  praetora, 
attended  by  the  whole  body  of  patricians,  went  to 
inform  him  of  what  they  had  done.  When  they 
came,  he  did  not  rise  to  receive  them,  but  kept 
his  sent,  as  if  they  had  been  persons  in  a  private 
station,  and  his  answer  to  their  address,  was, 
'*  That  there  was  more  need  to  retrench  his  ho- 
nois  than  to  enlarge  them."  This  haughlinesi 
gave  pain  not  only  to  the  senate,  but  the  people, 
who  thought  the  contempt  of  that  body  reflected 
dishonor  upon  the  whole  commonwealth;  for  all 
who  could  decently  withdraw,  went  off  greatly 
dejected. 

Perceiving  the  false  step  he  had  taken,  he  re- 
tired immediately  to  his  own  house;  and  laying 
his  neck  bare,  told  his  friends, "  He  was  ready  for 
the  first  hand  that  would  strike."  He  then  be- 
thought himself  of  alleging  liis  distemper  as  an 
excuse;  and  asserted,  that  those  who  are  under 
its  influence,  are  apt  to  find  their  faculties  fail 
them,  when  they  speak  standing;  a  trembling  and 
giddiness  coming  upon  them,  which  bereavea 
them  of  their  senses.  This,  however,  was  not 
really  tlie  case;  for  il  is  said,  he  was  desirous  to 
rise  to  the  senate;  but  Cornelius  Balbus,  one  of 
his  friends,  or  rather  flatterers,  held  him,  and  had 
servility  enough  to  say,  **  Will  you  not  remem- 
ber that  you  are  Csesar,  and  suffer  them  to  pay 
their  court  to  you  as  their  superior?  " 

These  discontents  were  greatly  increased  by  the 
indignity  with  which  he  treated  the  tribunes  of 
the  people.  In  the  Luperealuit  which,  according 
to  most  writers,  is  an  ancient  pastoral  feast,  and 
which  answers  in  many  respects  to  the  LyoBa 
among  the  Arcadians,  young  men  of  noble  fami- 
lies, and  Indeed  many  of  the  magistrates,  run 
about  the  streets  naked,  and,  by  way  of  diversion, 
strike  all  they  meet  with  leathern  thongs  with  the 
hair  upon  them.  Numbers  of  women  of  the  first 
quality  put  themselves  in  their  way,  and  present 
their  hands  for  stripes  (as  scholars  do  to  a  mas- 
ter), being  persuaded  that  the  pregnant  gain  an 
easy  delivery  by  it,  and  that  the  barren  are  en- 
abled to  conceive.  Cesar  wore  a  triumphal  robe 
that  day,  and  seated  himself  in  a  golden  chair 
upon  the  rottra,  to  see  the  ceremony. 

Antony  ran  among  the  rest,  in  compliance  with 
the  rules  of  the  festival,  for  he  was  consul.  When 
he  came  into  the  forum,  and  the  crowd  had  made 
way  for  him,  he  approached  Caesar,  and  offered 
him  a  diadem  wreathed  with  laurel.  Upon  this 
some  plaudits  were  heard,  but  very  feeble,  because 
they  proceeded  only  from  persons  placed  there  on 
purpose.  Cssar  refused  it,  and  then  the  plaudits 
wera  loud  and  general.  Antony  presented  it  once 
more,  and  few  applauded  his  officiousness;  but 
when  Ciesar  rejected  It  again,  the  applause  again 
was  general.  Cesar,  undeceived  by  his  second 
trial,  rose  up,  and  ordered  the  diadem  to  be  con- 
secrated in  the  capltol. 

A  few  days  after,  his  statues  were  seen  adorned 
with  royal  diadems;  and  Flavins  and  Marullns, 
two  of  the  tribunes,  went  and  tore  them  off 
They  also  found  out  the  penons  who  first  salatad 
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CsHir  kinff,  and  commfft^  them  to  prisoii.  The 
people  followed  with  cheerrul  acclamotioot,  and 
called  them  Brutttiet,  becKOM  Brutua  was  the 
man  who  expelled  the  klugs,  and  put  the  govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  senate  and  people.  Ce- 
nr,  highly  incensed  at  their  behavior,  deposed  the 
tribunes;  and  by  way  of  reprimand  to  them,  as 
well  as  insult  to  the  people,  called  them  several 
times  Brutes  and  Ctmusamr. 

Upon  this,  many  applied  to  Marcus  Brutus, 
who,  by  the  father's  side,  was  supposed  to  be  a 
descendant  of  that  ancient  Brutus,  and  whose 
mother  was  of  the  illustrious  house  of  the  Ser- 
villi.  He  was  also  nephew  and  son-in-law  to 
Cato.  No  man  was  more  inclined  than  he  to  lift 
his  hand  against  monarchy,  but  he  was  withheld 
by  the  honors  and  favors  he  bad  received  from 
Cesar,  who  had  not  only  given  him  his  life  after 
the  defeat  of  Pompey  at  Pharsalia,  and  pardoned 
many  of  his  friends  at  his  request,  but  continued 
to  honor  him  with  his  confidence.  That  very 
year  he  had  procured  him  the  most  honorable 
pretorship,  and  he  had  named  him  for  the  consul- 
ship four  years  after,  in  preference  to  Cessius, 
who  was  his  competitor.  On  which  occasion 
Cesar  is  reported  to  have  said,  **  Cassias  assigns 
the  strongest  reasons,  but  I  cannot  refuse  Brutus." 

Some  impeached  Brutus,  after  the  conspiracy 
was  formed;  but,  instead  of  listening  to  them,  he 
laid  his  hand  on  his  body,  and  said,  "  Brutus  will 
wait  for  this  skin:'*  intimating  that  though  the 
virtue  of  Brutus  rendered  him  worthy  of  empire, 
he  would  not  be  guiltv  of  any  ingratitude  or 
baseness  to  obtain  it  Those,  however,  who  were 
desirous  of  a  change,  kept  their  eyes  upon  him 
only,  or  principally  at  least;  and  as  they  durst  not 
apeak  out  plain,  they  put  billets  night  after  night 
in  the  tribunal  and  seat  which  he  used  as  prstor, 
mostly  in  these  terms:  **  Thou  sleepest,  Brutus;  ** 
or,  **  Thou  art  not  Brutus." 

Cassius  perceiving  his  friend's  ambition  a  little 
stimulated  by  these  papers,  hegtrn  to  ply  him 
closer  than  ly^fore,  and  spur  him  on  to  the  great 
enterprise;  for  he  had  a  particular  enmity  against 
Cesar,  for  the  reasons  which  we  have  mentioned 
in  the  life  of  Brutus.  Cesar,  too,  had  some  sus- 
picion of  him,  and  he  even  said  one  day  to  his 
friends,  "  Wliat  think  you  of  Cassius?  I  do  not 
like  his  pnle  looks."  Another  time,  when  An- 
tony and  Dolabella  were  accused  of  some  designs 
■gainst  his  person  and  government,  he  said,  '<  I 
have  no  apprehensions  from  those  fat  and  sleek 
men;  I  rather  fear  the  pale  and  lean  ones;" 
meaning  Cassius  and  Brutus. 

It  seems,  from  this  Instance,  that  fate  Is  not  so 
•ecret  as  it  is  inevitable;  for  we  are  told,  there 
were  strong  signs  and  presages  of  the  death  of 
Cesar.  As  to  the  lignts  in  the  heavens,  the 
■trange  noises  heard  in  various  quarters  by  night, 
and  the  appearance  of  solitary  birds  in  the  fontm, 
perhsps  tnev  deserve  not  our  notice  in  so  great  an 
event  as  this.  But  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  Strabo  the  philosopher.  According  to 
him,  tliere  were  seen  in  the  air  men  of  fire  en- 
countering each  other;  such  a  flame  appeared  to 
ieue  from  the  hand  of  a  soldier's  servant,  that  all 
tlie  spectators  thought  it  must  be  burned,  yet, 
when  it  was  over,  he  found  no  harm,  and  one  of 
the  victims  which  Cesar  offered,  was  found  with- 
out a  heart  The  latter  was  certainly  a  most 
alarming  prodigy;  for,  according  to  the  rules  of 
nature,  no  creature  can  exist  withoat  a  heart. 
What  is  stili  more  extraordinary,  many  report, 
that  a  certain  soothsayer  forewarned  him  of  a 
great  danger  which  threatened  him  on  the  ides  of 
March,  and  that  when  the  day  was  come,  as  he 


was  going  to  the  senate-house,  he  called  to  tha 
soothMyer,  and  said,  laughing,  **  The  Ides  of  March 
are  come;"  to  which  he  answered  softly,  **  Yes; 
but  they  are  not  gone." 

The  evening  before,  be  supped  with  Marcae 
Lepidus,  and  signed,  according  to  custom,  a  nam- 
ber  of  letters,  as  he  sat  at  table.  While  he  was 
BO  employed,  there  arose  a  question.  "What 
kind  of  death  was  the  best?  "  and  Ca>9ar  answer- 
ing before  them  all,  cried  out,  "  A  sodden  one." 
TAe  ssme  night,  as  be  was  in  hed  willi  his  wife, 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  room  flew  open  at 
once.  Disturbed  both  with  the  noise  and  the 
light,  he  observed,  by  moonshine,  Calpurnia  to  a 
deep  sleep;  uttering  broken  words  and  inarticulate 
groans.  She  dreamed  that  she^as  weeping  over 
him,  as  she  held  him,  murdered,  in  her  arms. 
Others  say,  she  dreamed  that  the^  pinnacle  was 
fallen,  which,  as  Livy  tells  as,  the  senate  had  or- 
dered to  be  erected  upon  Cesar's  house,  byway  of 
ornament  and  distinction;  and  Uiat  it  waa  (in 
fall  of  it  which  she  lamented  and  wept  for.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  next  morning  she  coBJared 
Cesar  not  to  go  out  that  day,  if  he  could  poasibly 
avoid  it,  but  to  adjourn  the  senate;  and,  if  he  liad 
no  regard  to  her  dreams,  to  have  recourse  to  fone 
other  species  of  divination,  or  to  sacrificei;  for 
information  as  to  his  fate.  Tlits  gave  him  lonw 
suspicion  and  alarm;  for  he  had  never  known  be< 
fore,  in  Calpurnia,  anything  of  the  weakness  or 
superstition  of  her  sex,  though  she  was  now  90 
much  aflTected. 

He  therefore  offered  a  number  of  saerifioH^ 
and,  as  the  diviners  found  no  suspicious  takeoi  ia 
any  of  them,  he  sent  Antony  to  dismiss  the  sen- 
ate. In  tlie  meantime,  Decius  Brutus,f  Bunained 
Albinus,  came  in.  He  was  a  person  in  whom 
Cesar  pieced  such  confidence  that  he  had  ep- 
pointed  him  his  second  heir,  yet  he  was  eofraged 
in  the  conspiracy  with  the  other  Brutus  snd  C»- 
sius.  This  man,  fearing  that  if  Cesar  adjouroed 
the  senate  to  anotlier  day  the  affair  might  be  dis- 
covered, laughed  at  the  diviners,  and  told  Cesar 
he  would  be  highly  to  blame,  if,  by  such  a  siight, 
he  gave  the  senate  an  occasion  of  complaint 
against  him.  **  For  tiiey  were  met,"  he  said,  "at 
iJs  summons,  and  came  prepared  with  one  toim 
to  honor  him  with  the  title  of  king  in  th«  pro- 
vinces, and  to  grant  that  he  should  wesr  (he  dia- 
dem both  by  sea  and  land  everywhere  oat  of  Italy* 
But  if  any  one  go  and  tell  them,  now  they  bare 
taken  their  places,  they  must  go  home  again,  aad 
return  when  Calpurnia  happens  to  have  better 
dreams,  what  room  will  your  enemies  have  to 
launch  out  against  you!  Or  who  will  hear  year 
friends  when  they  attempt  to  show,  that  this  ia 
not  an  open  servitude  on  the  one  band,  and 
tyranny  on  the  other?  If  you  are  afasolotely 
persuaded  that  this  is  an  unlucky  day,  it  is  ce^ 
tainly  better  to  go  younielf,  and  tell  them  yoa 
have  strong  reasons  for  putting  off  business  antil 
another  time."  So  saying,  he  took  Cssar  by  the 
hand,  and  led  him  out. 

He  was  not  gone  far  from  the  door,  when  « 
slave,  who  belonged  to  some  other  person,  it- 
tempted  to  get  up  to  speak  to  him,  but  findiog  it 
impossible,  by  reason  of  the  crowd  that  was  aboot 
him,  he  made  his  way  into  the  house,  and  putting 
himself  into  the  hands  of  Calpurnia,  desired  her 


*  The  pinnacle  was  an  onaamettt  nsnally  placed  epoa  tbs 
top  of  their  teiDplei,  and  waa  commonly  idorned  with  tmi 
■latues  of  their  goda,  figures  of  victory,  orotiiM  rjmmicu 

t  Plutarch,  finding  a  X>  prefixed  to  Brctai,  took  it  W 
Decias;  bat  hia  name  was  Dtciait  Bndw.  See  Apptaa 
aad  Boetonins. 
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to  keep  him  Mf«  nstll  Canr^  ntarii,  beeanae  he 
ba«i  matters  of  gn%t  importaoe*  to  commaDicate. 
Artomvioriis  the  Cuidlaui  who,  by  teachiug  the 
Greek  eloquence,  became  acquainted  with  some 
of  Brataa'a  friends,  and  had  got  intelligeDce  of 
most  of  the  trausactioin,  approaclied  Cssar  with 
a  paper,  expiainiag  what  be  had  to  discover. 
Observing  that  he  gave  the  papers,  as  fast  as  he 
i>eceiTed  them,  to  hi.-*  officers,  lie  got  op  as  close 
as  po6siblt>,  aud  saiJ,  '*Ca»ar,  read  this  to  your- 
self, cLikd  quickly:  for  it  contains  matters  of  great 
coiie«qu«iice,  aud  of  tiie  last  concern  to  you.'* 
He  took  it  and  attempted  several  limes  to  read  it, 
but  was  always  prevented  by  one  application  or 
other.  He  therefore  kept  that  paper;  aud  that 
only  in  his  liaud,  when  he  entered  the  honse. 
Some  say,  it  was  delivered  to  him  by  another 
man,*  Artemidorns  being  kept  from  approaching 
him  all  tlie  way  by  the  crowd. 

Theae  tilings  miglit.  Indeed,  fall  out  by  chance; 
bat  as  in  the  place  wiiere  the  senate  was  that  day 
asBembled,  aud  which  proved  the  scene  of  that 
tfag«dy,  there  was  a  statue  of  Pompey,  and  it  was 
an  edifice  which  Pompey  had  consecrated  for  an 
ornament  to  his  tiieater,  nothing  can  be  clearer 
than  that  some  deity  couducted  the  whole  iMisi- 
Bess,  and  directed  tlie  execution  of  it  to  that  very 
spot.  £Ten  Cassius  himself,  though  inclined  to 
the  doctrines  of  Epicuras,  turned  his  eye  to  the 
statue  of  Pompey,  and  secretly  invoked  his  aid, 
before  the  great  attempt.  The  arduous  occasion, 
it  seems,  overruled  liifi  former  sentiments,  and  laid 
them  open  to  all  the  influence  of  enthusiasm. 
Antony,  who  was  a  faithful  friend  to  Cassar,  and 
a  man  of  great  strength,  was  held  in  discourse 
without,  by  Brutus  Albinus,  who  bad  contrived  a 
\ong  story  to  detain  him. 

When  C«esar  entered  the  boose,  the  donate  rose 
to  do  him  honor.  Some  of  Brutus's  accomplices 
came  up  beiiind  his  chair,  and  others  before  It, 
pretending  to  intercede,  along  with  Metilliusf 
Cimber  for  the  recall  of  his  brother  from  exile. 
They  continued  their  inatauces  until  he  came  to 
his  seat  ^hen  he  was  seated  he  gave  them  a 
positive  denial;  and  as  they  continued  their  im- 
portunities with  an  air  of  compulsion,  he  grew 
angry.  Cimber,^  then,  with  both  hands,  pulled 
his  gown  off  his  neck,  which  was  the  signal  for 
the  attack.  Casca  gave  him  the  first  blow.  It 
was  a  stroke  upon  the  neck  with  his  sword,  but 
tlie  wound  was  not  dangerous;  for  in  the  begln- 
Biug  of  so  tremendous  an  enterprise  he  was  pro- 
bably in  some  disorder.  Caisar  therefore  turned 
upon  him  aud  laid  hold  of  his  sword.  At  the 
ssme  lime  they  both  cried  out,  the  one  in  Latin, 
"  Villain!  Caacal  what  dost  thou  mean?  "  and  the 
other  in  Greek,  to  his  brother,  " Brother,  help!" 

After  such  a  begiuuiog,  those  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  conspiracy  were  seized  with  consternation 
and  horror,  insomuch  that  they  durst  neither  fly 
or  assist,  nor  even  utter  a  word.  All  the  con- 
spirators now  drew  their  swords,  and  surrounded 
him  in  such  a  manner,  that  whatever  way  he 
tamed,  he  saw  nothing  but  steel  gleaming  in  his 
face,  and  met  nothing  but  wounds.  Like  some 
lavage  boast  attacked  by  the  hunters,  he  found 
every  hand  lifted  against  him,  for  they  all  agreed 


*  By  Csiai  Trebonias.  80  Platank  tayt,  in  the  IIA  of 
Bratot;  Appiao  say*  the  Mma;  aad  Ciearo,  too,  in  bit  mc* 
•ad  Philippie. 

t  MftUUus  i>  plainly  a  eafraptlon.  Saatonlaa  ealli  blm 
Cimber  TtUiau.  in  Appian,  ha  i«  nanad  JSntUHu  OiwAer, 
■ad  laara  is  a  madal  wkich  bean  tbat  name;  bat  that 
aadal  i«  baliavad  to  ba  spariaa*.  Sana  aall  him  Metal- 
\im  Cioibar;  aad  ottaars  sappota  wa  tlioald  laad  M.  TnJliai 
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to  hvn  a  abars  In  the  steilflee  aad  a  tasto  of  his 

blood.  Hierefore  Brutus  liimoelf  gave  him  ■ 
stroke  in  tlie  groin.  Some  say,  he  opposed  the 
rest,  and  continued  struggling  and  crying  out, 
until  he  perceived  the  sword  of  Brutus;  then  ha 
drew  his  robe  over  his  fikce,  and  yielded  to  his 
fate.  Either  by  accident,  or  pushed  thither  bi 
the  conspirators,  he  expired  on  the  pedestal  of 
Pompey *s  statue,  and  dyed  it  witli  his  blood;  sc 
that  Pompey  seemed  to  preside  over  the  woric  of 
vengeance,  to  tread  his  enemy  under  his  feet,  aui* 
to  enjoy  his  agonies.  Those  agonies  were  great, 
for  be  received  no  less  than  thn^  and  twenty 
wounds.  And  many  of  the  conspirators  wounded 
each  other»  as  tliey  were  aiming  their  blows  at 
him. 

CiBsar  thus  dispatched,  Brutus  advanced  to 
speak  to  the  senate,  and  to  assign  his  reasons  foi 
what  he  had  done,  but  they  could  not  bear  to  hear 
him;  they  fled  out  of  the  house,  and  filled  the 
people  with  inexpressible  horror  and  dismay. 
Some  shut  up  their  houses;  others  left  their  shops 
and  connters.  All  wore  in  motion;  one  was  run- 
ning to  see  the  spectacle;  another  running  back. 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  Cesar's  principal  friends^ 
withdrew,  and  hid  themselves  in  other  people's 
honses.  Meantime  Brutus  and  his  confederates, 
yet  warm  from  the  slaughter,  marched  in  a  body 
with  their  bloody  swords  in  their  bands,  from  the 
senate-house  to  the  Capitol,  not  like  men  that 
fled,  but  with  an  air  of  gayety  and  coufidenoe, 
calling  the  people  to  liberty,  and  stopping  to  talk 
with  every  roan  of  consequence  whom  the^  met. 
There  were  some  who  even  joined  thenf;  aad 
mingled  with  their  train;  desirous  of  appearing 
to  have  had  a  share  in  the  action,  aud  hoping  for 
one  in  the  glory.  Of  this  numlier  were  Cains 
Octavius  and  Lentulus  Spinther,  who  afterward 
paid  dear  for  their  vanity;  being  put  to  death  by 
Antony  and  young  Csssar.  So  that  they  gained 
not  even  the  honor  for  which  they  lost  their  lives; 
for  nobody  believed  that  they  had  any  part  in  the 
enterprise;  aud  they  were  punished  not  for  the 
deed,  but  for  the  will. 

Next  day  Brutus,  and  the  rest  of  the  conspi- 
rators came  down  from  the  Capitol,  and  addressed 
the  people,  who  attended  to  their  dlBCourse  with- 
out expressing  either  dislike  or  approbation  of 
what  was  done.  But  by  their  silence  it  appeared 
that  they  pitied  Cesar,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
revered  Brutus.  The  senate  passed  a  generid 
amnesty;  and,  to  reconcile  all  parties,  they  de- 
creed Cesar  divine  honors,  and  confirmed  all  the 
acts  of  his  dictatorship;  while  on  Brutns  and  his 
friends  they  bestowed  governments,  and  such 
honors  as  were  suitable:  so  that  it  was  ffono- 
rally  imagined  the  commonwealth  was  firmly 
established  again,  and  ail  brought  into  the  bes. 
order. 

But  when,  npon  the  opening  of  Cesar's  will,  it 
was  found  that  he  had  left  every  Roman  citisan  a 
considerable  legacy,  and  they  beheld  the  body,  aa 
it  was  carried  through  the  forums  all  mangled 
with  wounds,  the  multitude  could  no  longer  bo 
"kept  within  bounds.  They  stopped  tlie  proceo. 
sion,  and  tearing  np  the  benches,  with  the  doors 
and  tables,  heaped  them  into  a  pile,  aud  burned 
the  corpse  there.  Then  snatching  flaming  brands 
from  the  pile,  some  ran  to  burn  the  houses  of  the 
assassins,  while  others  ranged  the  city,  to  find  the 
conspirators  themselves,  and  tear  them  in  pieces; 
but  they  had  taken  such  care  to  seevre  theinaelves 
that  they  could  not  meet  with  one  of  them. 

One  Cinna,  a  friend  of  Cesar's,  had  a  strango 
dream  the  preceding  night  Ho  dreamed  (as  ihem 
tril  us)  that  GeMT  invited  bin  to  rappor,  mJ» 
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Ui  MfoaJ  to  fo»  MOfbt  AJoi  by  Um  band, 
liim,  lu  ipito  of  all  (be 


mud  drew  bUn  after  bi 

ABce  b«  could  make.  Hearingt  bowevar,  tbat 
tbe  body  of  C^sar  waa  to  be  burned  In  th^/orum, 
be  Wttut  to  aaiist  la  doing  liim  tbe  Jaat  bouora, 
tbougb  be  bad  a  fever  upon  biin,  tbe  coneequeuoe 
of  Ilia  uuoaaiueM  about  his  dreaoi.  Ou  his  comiDg 
up,  one  of  tbe  populace  avked,  "  Wbo  tbat  waa7** 
aud  baviug  learued  bia  name,  told  It  to  bla  next 
Beigbbor.  A  report  immed lately  spread  Ihrougb 
tbe  whole  comiNUiy,  tbat  it  waa  one  of  CcMar'a 
murderen;  ana,  iudeed,  one  of  the  couapiralon 
waa  named  Ciuua.  The  multitude,  taking  tbia 
for  the  man,  fell  upon  bim,  and  tore  him  to  pieoea 
npon  tbe  spot  Brutua  and  Caasioa  were  so  terri- 
fied at  this  rage  of  tlie  populace,  that,  a  few  daye 
after  they  left  tbe  city.  An  aecount  of  their  sub- 
aequeut  actio  ok,  aufierlnga*  and  doath,  may  be 
found  in  tlie  life  of  Brutua. 

Cnaar  died  at  tbe  age  of  fifly-aU,  and  did  not 
aunrifo  Pompey  abov«  four  years.  Hia  object 
waa  eovereigu  power  and  autiiority,  which  he 
puraued  through  innumerable  daugera,  and  by 
prodlgtona  efibrta  he  gained  it  at  Uat.  But  he 
reaped  no  other  fruit  from  it  than  an  empty  and 
invidioua  Utle.  It  b  true  the  Divine  Power, 
which  conducted  him  through  life,  attended  him 
after  bla  death  as  bis  avenger,  pursued  and  hunted 
out  tbe  assassins  over  sea  and  laud,  and  rested  not 
until  tiiere  waa  not  a  man  left,  eltlier  of  thoae 
wbo  dipped  their  hands  in  hia  bloed,  or  of  thoae 
wbo  gave  their  aanction  to  the  deed. 

The  moat  remarkable  of  natural  evente  relative 
to  this  affair  was,  tliat  Cassiua,  after  he  had  loat 
the  battle  of  PhlHppi,  killed  himaelf  with  the 
same  dagger  which  he  had  made  use  of  againat 
CflBsar;  and  the  most  aignal  phenomenon  in  the 
heavena  was  that  of  a  great  comet,*  which  shone 
very  bright  for  seven  uigbte  after  Geaar's  death, 
and  then  disappeared.  To  wliich  we  may  add  the 
fading  of  tlie  8un*8  luster;  for  his  orb  looked  pale 
ail  that  year;  iie  roae  not  with  a  sparkling  radi- 


aiiee»  aer  had  the  hmt  ha 
strength.  Tbe  air  of  eoune,  was  dark  and  beatry, 
for  want  of  that  vigoroas  lieai  which  ele*rs  and 
rarifies  it;  and  tiie  fmite  were  so  erode  and  bd- 
coBCocted,  that  tliey  pined  away  and  deca^-ed, 
through  the  chillness  of  the  atuiosplMre. 

We  have  a  proof  still  more  slriking  that  I  Ik 
assassination  of  Caaar  was  dispieaikitt^  to  ute 
rods,  In  Uie  phantom  that  appeared  to  Brutus. 
The  story  of  it  is  tiiia:  Brutus  was  on  tlie  point 
of  transporting  his  army  from  Abydoa  to  tht  op- 
posite couUuent;  and  the  night  before,  lie  Imj  in 
his  tent,  awuke,  according  to  custom,  and  in  deep 
thought  about  what  might  be  the  event  of  the 
war;  for  it  waa  natond  for  him  to  ^atch  ^real 
part  of  the  uigiit,  and  no  general  ever  reqninsd  ao 
little  aleep.  With  all  his  senses  about  hioi,  hsi 
heard  a  noise  at  the  door  of  Ms  tent,  and  looking 
toarard  the  light,  which  was  now  bamed  very 
low,  be  saw  a  terrible  appearance  ia  tiie  faamaii 
form,  but  of  prodigiona  atatnre  aad  the  nMat 
hideoua  aspect.  At  first  he  waa  struck  with 
astoniabmeut;  but  when  he  saw  it  neither  did  nor 
spoke  anytliiug  to  him,  but  stood  in  atleoce  tiy 
hU  bed,  he  naked  it,  «<  Who  it  wasl**  The  ipec- 
ter  anawered,  "I  am  thy  evil  genius,  Bmtus; 
thou  shalt  see  me  at  Puilippi."  JBrutus  answered 
boldly,  "  rjl  meet  thee  there;"  and  the  specter 
immediately  vanished. 

Some  time  after  he  engaged  Antony  and  Octa- 
vius  Casar  at  Philippi,  aud  tlie  first  day  was  vic- 
torious, carryiog  all  before  him  where  he  fought 
in  persoD,  aud  oven  pillaging  CsBsar'a  camp,  llie 
nigbt  before  he  was  to  fight  the  second  bailie,  tlie 
same  specter  appeared  to  him  again,  but  spoke 
not  a  word.  Brutus,  however,  nnderatood  that 
his  last  hour  was  near,  aud  courted  danger  with 
all  tbe  violence  of  despair.  Yet  he  did  not  fall  ia 
the  action;  but  aeeing  all  was  lost,  he  retired  to 
the  top  of  a  rock,  where  he  prevented  his  naked 
aword  to  his  breast,  and  a  friend,  as  they  tell  a^ 
assUting  tbe  thrust,  he  died  upon  tbe  spot-f 


PHOCION. 


DsiiADn  the  orator,  by  stndytng  in  his  whole 
admluistration  to  pleass  the  Macedonians  and  An- 
tipater,  had  great  authority  in  Atliens.  When  he 
found  himaelf  by  that  complaisance  often  obliged 
to  propose  laws  aad  make  apeeches  Injurioua  to 
die  diguUy  and  virtue  of  bis  country,  he  ased  to 
say,  **  He  was  excusable,  because  he  came  to  the 
helm  when  the  coinniouwealtii  was  no  more  than 
a  wreck."  Thi«  assertion,  which  in  him  was 
unwarrantable,  was  true  euougli  wlien  applied  to 

*  **A  comet  made  iu  np^teftrftitce  in  the  north,  while  we 
were  eelebratinf  the  games  in  honor  of  Ca«ar,  and  ahon* 
bright  for  aevee  tlaj*.  It  aro»«  abooi  the  eleveaih  hour  of 
the  iiay,  and  wa»  seen  hy  all  nation*.  It  was  eooinionlf 
believed  to  be  a  »\en  thai  the  Koal  of  Caesar  was  admitted 
among  the  gods;  for  which  reason  we  added  a  star  to  tlie 
hoad  of  his  sutoe,  confecrated  soon  after  in  tlia  foram.'*— 
FrafiB.  Jimg,  Ots.  sp.  Plio.,  I.  ii.  e.  25. 

t  Whatever  Plutarch's  motive  may  have  been,  it  it  ear. 
tain  that  he  has  given  as  a  very  iaadcouate  and  imperfect 
Idea  of  the  character  of  Cnaar.  The  lite  he  has  written  is 
aooofttsedjeoible  of  faois,  snatched  ftom  different  hlsto- 
tiana,  withoat  order,  eensisteaoy,  refvlarity  or  Bocaraev. 
He  has  lel^  as  none  of  thoso  finer  and  minuter  tratts,  which, 
as  he  elsewhere  {ostljr  obs«r>es,  dt«tinfnish  and  oharacMrixe 
Um  maa  more  tnan  his  most  popular  and  splendid  opera- 
#iMa  He  haa  written  the  life  of  Cassr  Khe  »  aiaa  oadar 
•OMsaiM,  IMU  skisuasd  ovsf  iaa  S4>tiimi^  sad  ahowa  a  saaai* 


the  administration  of  Phooion.  Demades  was  ffae 
very  man  who  wrecked  his  country.  He  parsned 
such  a  vicious  plan  both  in  his  private  and  public 
conduct,  tliat  Antipater  scrupled  not  to  say  ef 
him,  when  he  was  grown  old,  *«That  ha  waa  like  a 
sacrificed  beast,  all  consumed  except  his  tongue 
and  bis  paunch."*  But  the  Tirtno  of  Phocioo 
found  a  strong  and  powerful  advetaary  ia  tlie 
times,  and  its  glory  was  obscured  In  the  gloomy 
period  of  Greece's  misfortunes.     For  Virtue  ia  not 


fest  satisfhettott  when  he  eoald  draw  the  atteBtion  of  the 
reader  to  other  characters  and  circnmstances*  howeTcr  le- 
significant,  oc  how  often  soever  repeated  bjr  hinsolf,  ia 
the  narrative  of  other  hros.  Yet,  from  the  little  Iwbt  he  has 
afforded  ns,  and  from  the  belter  aeeoonu  ofothex  huiotiaas, 
we  may  easily  discover,  that  Cssar  was  a  man  of  great  and 
distinguished  virtues.  Had  he  been  as  able  ia  his  political, 
as  he  waa  in  his  military  oapaeity;  had  ho  boan  capable  of 
hidhijf,  or  even  of  matwfiBg  tliat  opeanoss  of  mind*  vbiek 
waa  tlM  «oaaate  attondant  of  bis  Uborallty  aad  i 


the  last  prevailing  passion  wonld  not  have  bitadod  h^  st 
far,  a«  to  pot  so  early  a  period  to  bis  race  of  glwy. 

•  The  toagao  aad  the  panneh  weio  not  bnraod  with  tbi 
roat  of  tbe  victiai.    The  |  -  -       - 


served  apat  table,  aad  tho  loagae  waa  baraed  oa  tlie  nltaiv 
at  tbe  ead  of  the  eateriainaftoat,  in  hosior  of  Morcary,  and 
bad  libations  poured  npon  it.  ( >f  this  there  are  suay  aaaah 
pies  ia  HoHier*a  Odynasf . 
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mm  wmk  as  Sephoelei  woalo  make  her,  nor  is  tbe 
•entiment  jast  which  he  pals  in  the  mouth  of  one 
of  ihe  penoiM  of  hii»  drama, 

^Tlw  fina^it  miDd  will  fail 

B«tt*aiJi  Bwfbrtana'*  itfok«,  aad,  ■C«iui*d,  d«p«rt 

Fraoi  iu  nf«  pUn  of  aetian.* 

Atl  the  advautase  that  Fortune  can  truly  be 
offinneJ  to  gain  in  her  combats  with  the  good  and 
Tirtuoua  is,  the  briDging  upon  them  unjust  re- 
proach and  censure,  instead  of  the  houor  and 
esteem  which  are  tlieir  due,  aud  by  that  means 
le«»ening  tbe  confidence  the  world  would  have  in 
tiieir  Tirtne. 

It  is  Imagined,  indeed,  that  when  affairs  prosper, 
the  people,  elated  with  their  strength  and  succeas, 
bebare  wiUi  greater  iusolouce  to  good  miuistars; 
bat  it  is  the  very  reverse.  Misfortunes  always 
soar  their  temper;  the  least  tiling  will  then  disturb 
them;  they  take  fire  at  trifles;  and  they  are  impa- 
tient at  the  least  severity  of  expression.  He  who 
reproves  their  faults,  seems  to  reproach  them  witli 
tlieir  misfortunes,  and  every  bold  and  free  address 
•9  eoDsidored  as  an  insult.  As  hooey  makes  a 
wonndad  or  ulcerated  member  smart,  so  it  often 
happens,  that  a  lemoustran^e,  though  pregnant 
with  truth  aud  sense,  hurts,  and  irritates  the  dis- 
tressed, if  it  is  not  geotle  and  mild  in  the  applica- 
tion. Hence  Homer  often  expresses  such  things 
as  are  pleasant,  by  the  word  meuoikes,  which 
signifies  what  is  9pnphomoa»  to  the  nAnd,  what 
Bootlies  its  weakness,  aud  bears  not  hard  upou  Ha 
inclinations.  Inflamed  eyes  love  to  dwell  upon 
dark  brown  colors  and  avoid  such  as  are  bright 
and  glariag.  So  it  is  with  a  state,  in  any  series 
of  ill-conducted  and  unprosperous  measure*;  such 
is  the  feeble  and  relaxed  condition  of  its  nerves, 
that  it  cannot  bear  the  least  alarm;  the  voice  of 
truth,  which  brings  its  faults  to  its  remembrance, 
gives  it  inexpressible  palu,  though  not  only  salu- 
tary, but  necessary;  and  it  will  not  be  heard, 
except  its  harshness  is  modified.  It  is  a  difficult 
task  to  govern  such  a  people;  for  if  the  man  who 
tells  then  tbe  truth  falls  tbe  first  sacrifice,  tie  who 
flatters  them,  at  last  perishes  with  them. 

The  maftbematiclaus  say,  the  sun  does  not  move 
in  tile  same  direction  witli  the  heavens,  nor  yet 
iu  a  dijeclien  quite  opposite;  but  cireuiatiog  with 
a  gentle  and  almost  insensible  obliquity,  gives  the 
whole  system  such  a  temperature  as  tends  to  its 
preservaiiou.  So  in  a  system  of  geverameut.  If  a 
•tatesmau  is  determined  to  describe  a  straight  line, 
and  in  all  things  to  go  against  tbe  inclinations  of 
the  people,  such  rigor  must  make  his  administra- 
tiou  odious;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  suffsrs 
hiniself  to  be  carried  along  with  their  most  erro- 
neous motions,  the  government  will  soon  be  in  a 
tottering  aud  ruinous  state.  Tlie  iatier  is  the 
more  common  error  of  the  two.  But  the  polities 
which  keep  a  middle  course,  sometimes  slacken- 
ing the  reins,  and  sometimes  keeping  a  tighter 
huid,  indulging  the  people  in  one  point  to  gain 
another  that  is  more  important,  are  the  only  mea- 
sures that  are  formed  upon  rational  principles:  for 
a  wail -limed  condescension  and  moderale  treat- 
ment will  bring  men  to  concur  in  many  useCnl 
Khemes,  which  they  could  not  be  brought  into  by 
despotism  and  violence.  It  must  be  acknow- 
iadged,  thai  tliis  medium  is  diflMult  to  hit  upon, 
becanoD  it  requires  a  mixture  of  dignity  with 
geatleueas;  bat  when  the  just  temperature  is  gain- 
sd,  it  preaenU  the  happiest  and  most  perfeet 
harmony  that  can  be  eoMceived.  It  is  by  this 
nbiime  hanaoay  tlie  Supreme  Being  governs  tlie 
world;  imr  nature  la  not  aragged  into  obedieaoe  lo 
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hia  eommandi,  and  tho«gh  hit  taiflimice  to  tn^ 
sistible,  it  is  rational  and  mild. 

The  effects  of  austerity  were  seen  in  tlie  younger 
Cato.  There  was  nothing  engaging  or  popular 
in  hia  behavior;  he  never  studied  to  oblige  the 
people,  and  therefore  his  weight  in  the  admiuie- 
tratiou  was  not  great  Cicero  says,  "He  acted 
as  if  he  had  lived  in  the  commonwealth  of  Plato, 
not  iu  the  dregs  of  Romulus,  and  by  that  means 
fell  short  of  the  consulate.'**  His  case  appears 
to  me  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  of  fruit 
which  comes  out  of  season:  people  look  upon  it 
with  pleasura  and  admiration,  but  they  make  no 
use  of  it  Thus  the  old-fashioned  virtue  of  Cato, 
making  its  appearanoe  amidst  the  luxury  and 
corruption  which  time  had  introduced,  had  all  the 
splendor  of  reputation  which  such  a  piienomenon 
eoiild  claim,  but  it  did  not  answer  tlie  exigeociea 
of  tiie  state;  it  was  disproportioned  to  the  times, 
and  too  ponderous  and  unwieldy  for  use.  Indeed, 
bis  circumstances  were  not  altogether  like  those 
of  Phocion,  who  came  not  Into  the  administration 
until  the  atats  was  ainkingH'  whereas  Cato  had 
only  to  save  the  ship  beating  about  in  the  storm. 
At  the  same  time  we  must  aUow  that  he  had  not 
the  priacipal  direction  of  her;  he  sat  not  at  Iha 
helm;  he  could  do  no  more  tiian  help  to  hand  tho 
sails  and  the  tackle.  Yet  he  maintained  a  noble 
conflict  with  Fortune,  who  having  determined  to 
ruin  the  commonwealth,  effected  it  by  a  variety 
of  iiands,  but  with  great  difficulty,  by  slow  stepa 
and  gradual  advances.  So  near  was  Rome  being 
saved  by  Cato  and  Cato*s  virtue!  With  it  we 
would  compare  tiiat  of  Phocion:  not  in  a  genemi 
manner,  so  as  to  say  they  were  both  persons  of 
integrity  and  abte  statesmen;  for  there  is  a  dif- 
ference iMtween  valor  and  valor,  for  instance,  be- 
tween that  of  Alclbiades  aud  that  of  Kpaminon- 
das;  the  prudence  of  Themistocies  and  that  of 
Aristldes  were  not  the  same;  ju<9tice  was  of  one 
kind  In  Numa,  and  in  Ageeiiaus  of  another:  but 
the  virtues  of  Phocion  and  Cato  were  the  same  In 
the  most  minute  particular;  their  impression,  form, 
and  color,  ate  perfectly  similar.  Thus  their 
severity  of  manners  was  equally  tempered  with 
haroanity,  and  tiiMr  valor  with  caution;  they  had 
the  same  solicitude  for  others,  and  dtsregaid  for 
tliemseives:  the  same  abhorrenoe  of  everything 
bass  aad  dishonorable,  and  the  same  firm  attaeh- 
ment  to  justice  on  ail  secasions:  so  that  it  requires 
a  vary  delicate  expression,  like  the  finely  dis- 
criminated sounds  of  the  orgau4  to  mark  the  dlf- 
fennee  In  tftielr  characters. 

It  is  universally  agreed,  that  Cato  was  of  an 
iUttstrloas  pedigree,  which  we  shall  give  some  ac- 
count of  in  his  life;  and  we  conjecture,  that  Pho- 
cion's  was  not  mean  or  obscure;  for  had  he  been 
the  son  of  a  turner,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
mentioned  by  Glaucippus,  the  son  of  Hyperidea, 
among  n  thousand  other  things.  In  the  treatise 
which  lie  wrote  on  purpose  to  disparage  htm. 
Nor,  If  his  birth  had  been  so  low,  would  he  have 
tiad  so  good  an  education,  or  such  a  liberal  mind 

*  The  yattsfs  haie  rafttrod  to  it  ia  fho  irst  apiitle  of 
Cioaio'i  Mooad  book  af  Attieat.  Bat  we  Sad  nothing  tbna 
af  tha  rafiotte  Cato  SMt  wiOi  in  his  aM>Hcatim  fer  the  cm- 
•nlthip. — ^That  rapalsa,  iadeed,  did  not  kaf  pan  aalil  aigbt 
jaan  aflar  tha  data  of  that  apistla. 

t  Oar  anthar  maant,  that  anoommoa  and  axtraordinarjr 
afi»rtt  waia  mata  aaaaiaary  to  sara  tba  paor  ramains  of  a 
wraalt,  than  to  heap  athip  jat  wliato  sea  aatin  fxan  •iek- 

t  Tiia  Orgaa  hara  oiaatiooad  arat  nrabably  that  iareatad 
hy  CtaaiMa*,  who,  aeoordiag  to  Athancaa,  placed  tn  tha 
toiapla  of  2<aphjrat,  at  Alasaadxia,  a  toba,  which,  eollaav- 
laf  air  by  tha  appalsiva  aietian  af  water,  aatittad  maiiaal 
■oaada,  either  h^  thair  ttieagth  adapCad  to  war,  or  by  Uiiir 
•llgliinasi  to  fefltivi^. 
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and  niannere.  Tt  Iq  certain  that,  when  very  youn^, 
he  WAS  in  tniiion  with  Plato,  and  afterward  with 
Xenocratea  in  the  Academy;  end  from  the  very 
first,  he  diatinguiahed  bimaelf  by  hia  atrong  ap- 
plication to  the  most  valuable  atudlea.  Duria  telle 
aa,  Uie  Atheniana  never  aaw  him  eitlier  laurh  or 
cry,  or  make  uae  of  a  public  bath,  or  put  hia  hand 
from  under  his  cloak,  when  he  was  dreaaed  to  ap- 
pear ia  public.  If  he  made  an  exeuraion  into  the 
country,  or  marched  out  to  war,  he  went  alwaya 
burefooitHi,  and  without  hia  upper  garment  too, 
except  i:  happened  to  be  intolerably  cold;  and  then 
hia  aoMiars  uaed  to  langh,  and  auy  "It  ia  a aigu 
of  a  sharp  winter;  Phocion  haa  got  hia  ciotliea  on." 

He  wua  one  of  the  moat  hunlane  and  beat  tam- 
pered men  In  the  world,  and  vat  he  had  ao  ill- 
satured  and  forbidding  a  look,  that  atrangera  were 
afraid  to  addreae  him  withoat  company.  There- 
fore, when  Chares,  the  orator,  obaervad  to  the 
Atheniana  what  terrible  browa  Phocion  had,  and 
they  could  not  help  making  themaeivea  marry, 
ha  aaid,  **  Thia  brow  of  mine  never  gave  one  of 
you  an  hoar  of  sorrow;  but  the  laughter  of  theae 
•oearvra  haa  coat  thair  country  many  a  tear."  In 
Uka  manner,  though  the  maaaarea  he  proposed 
were  happy  onea,  and  tiis  counsels  of  the  moat 
salutary  kind,  yet  he  uaed  no  flowera  of  rhetoric; 
his  speeches  wero  concise,  commanding,  and  aevere. 
Fori  aa  Zono  saya,  that  a  philosopher  should  never 
let  a  word  come  out  of  his  mouth  that  is  not 
strongly  tinctured  with  sense;  ao  Phocion'a oratory 
Gontaiuod  the  most  senae  in  the  fewest  words. 
And  it  scams  tliat  Polyeuctus,  the  Sphettian,  had 
this  view  when  he  said,  **  Demosthenes  was  the 
better  orator,  snd  Phocion  the  more  persuasive 
ipeakor."  Hia  speeches  were  to  be  estimated  like 
ooina,  not  for  the  size,  but  for  the  intrinsic  value. 
Agreeably  to  which,  we  are  told,  that  one  day 
when  the  theater  was  full  of  people,  Phocion 
was  observed  behind  the  scenes  wrapped  up  in 
thougiit,  when  one  of  hia  friends  took  occasion  to 
say,  **What!  at  your  mediUtions,  Phocion?" 
«<  Yea,"  said  he,  « I  am  considering  whether  I 
oannot  ahorten  what  I  have  to  say  to  the  Athe- 
nians." And  Damosthenas,  who  despised  the 
other  orators,  when  Phocion  got  up,  used  to  say 
to  his  friends  sofUy,  **  Hera  comes  tbs  pruner  of 
my  periods."  But  perhaps  this  is  to  faie  ascribed 
to  tlie  excallenca  of  his  character,  at  nee  a  word  or 
a  nod  from  a  person  revered  for  his  virtue  is  of 
mors  weight  than  the  most  elaborate  speaclies  of 
ottier  men. 

In  his  youth  he  served  nndar  Chabrias,  then 
tommaniier  of  tlio  Atlienian  armlea;  and,  as  he 
paid  him  all  proper  attention,  he  gained  much 
military  knowledge  by  him.  In  aome  degree  too 
he  helped  to  correct  the  temper  of  Clutbriaa,  which 
was  impetuods  and  uneven.  For  that  general, 
though  at  other  timea  scarce  anything  could 
move  him,  in  lime  of  acUou  waa  violent,  and  ax- 
posed  his  person  with  a  boldness  ungoverned  by 
discretion.  At  last  it  cost  him  his  life,  when  he 
made  it  a  point  to  get  in  before  the  other  galieya 
to  the  isle  of  Chios,  and  attempted  to  make  good 
his  lauding  by  dint  of  sword.  Phocion,  whose 
prudence  was  equal  to  hia  courage,  animated  him 
when  he  was  too  slow  in  his  operations,  and  en- 
deavored to  bring  him  to  act  coollv  when  he  was 
unseasonably  violenL  This  gained  him  the  affec- 
tion of  Chabrias,  who  was  a  man  of  candor  and 
•  probity;  and  ha  aasigned  him  commissions  and 
enterprises  of  great  imporUnce,  which  raised  him 
to  the  notice  of  the  Greeks.  Particularly  in  the 
aaa-fight  off  Naxoa,  Phooioh  being  appointed  to 
head  the  squadron  on  the  left,  where  the  action 
was  hottaat,  bad  a  fine  opportunity  to  disUngalah 


himself,  and  he  made  such  uae  of  it  that  victor) 
soon  declared  for  the  Athenians;  and  as  this  was 
the  first  victory  they  had  gain:?d  at  sea,  ia  a  ois- 
pute  with  Greece,  since  the  taking  of  their  city, 
tliey  expressed  Uic  liighest  regurd  for  Cliabrias, 
and  began  to  consider  Pliocion  as  a  person  io 
whom  they  should  one  day  find  an  able  com mami* 
er.  This  battle  was  won  during  the  celebniUoa 
of  the  great  mysteries;  and  Chabrias,  in  comme 
moratiou  of  it,  annually  treated  the  Aiheuiaiu 
with  wine  on  the  sixteenth  day  of  Septemlwr. 

Some  time  after  this,  Chabrias  sent  Phocion  ts 
the  Islands,  to  demand  tlieir  contribaiiouH,  and 
offered  him  a  gunrd  of  twenty  sail.  Bat  Phocioa 
said,  "If  you  aend  me  agsinst  enemies,  such  a 
fleet  is  too  small;  if  to  friends,  one  ship  is  luiii- 
ciant."  He  therefore  went  in  his  own  galley,  luid 
by  addressing  himself  to  the  cities  and  magisirates 
In  an  open  and  humane  manner,  he  succeeded  so 
well  as  to  return  with  a  numl)er  of  ships  vbicJi 
the  allies  fitted  out,  and  at  tha  same  time  pot  their 
respective  quotas  of  money  on  board. 

Phocion  not  only  honored  and  paid  his  coort 
to  Chabrias  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  aAer  hisdestb, 
continued  his  attentions  to  aJl  that  bdougcd  to 
him.  With  his  son  Ctesippus  he  took  pecnliar 
care  to  form  him  to  virtue;  and  though  he  foand 
him  very  stupid  and  untractable,  yet  he  Mt;! 
labored  to  correct  his  errors,  as  well  as  to  codc*^ 
them.  Once,  indeed,  his  patience  failed  him,  U 
one  of  his  expeditions  the  yonug  man  was  to 
troublesome  with  unseasonable  questions,  and  at- 
tempts to  give  advice,  as  if  he  knew  how  to  diwA 
the  operations  better  than  the  general,  that  at 
Inst  he  cried  out,  *<  O  Chabrias,  Chabrias,  what  a 
return  do  I  make  thee  for  thy  favora^  rii  bearish 
with  the  impertinences  of  thy  son  !" 

He  observed,  that  those  who  took  upon  them 
tha  management  of  public  affairs,  made  two  de- 
partments of  them,  the  civil  and  the  militarj, 
which  tliey  shared  as  it  were  by  loL  Pursaaot  to 
this  division,  Eubulus,  Aristoplion,  DemostHeDe§, 
Lycurppis  and  Hyperides,  addressed  the  peoph 
from  the  rostrum,  and  proposed  new  edicts;  wbtle 
Diophltas,  Menesthaus,  Leostheues*  and  Chaie^ 
raised  thamaelves  by  the  honors  and  employmeab 
of  the  camp.  But  Phocioa  chose  ratlier  to  man 
in  the  walk  of  Perlclea,  Aristides,  and  Solos,  wbo 
excelled,  not  only  aa  orators,  but  as  generals;  for 
ho  thought  their  fame  more  complete;  each  of 
these  great  men  (to  use  the  words  of  Aichiloehiv; 
appearing  justly  to  claim 

Tha  paloM  of  Mmn,  sad   1aai«l«  of  the  mnmt 
and  he  knew  that  the  tutelar  goddess  of  AlheaM 
was  equally  tha  patroness  of  arts  and  arms. 

Formed  upon  theae  models,  peace  and  trao* 
quillity  were  ths  great  objects  no  had  alws/v  to 
view;  yet  he  was  engaged  in  more  wan  than  tay 
person,  either  of  his  own,  or  of  the  precfldiog 
times.  Not  that  ha  courted,  or  even  applied  for 
ths  command  ;  but  he  did  not  decline  it  wbes 
ealled  to  that  honor  by  his  conntrymen.  It  a 
certain,  he  was  elected  general  no  less  than  fifi^ 
and-forty-times,  without  once  atteodiog  to  tbi 
election;  being  always  appointed  in  his  abniMi 
at  the  free  motion  of  his  conntrymeo.  Men  of 
shallow  understanding  were  surprised  that  tha 
people  should  set  a  such  value  on  Phooioo,  whs 
generally  opposed  their  inclinations,  and  m^ 
said  or  did  anything  with  a  view  to  rreomineBi 
himself.  For,  as  princes  divert  tbemselfei  at 
their  maala  with  buffoona  and  jsstsis,  m  jb» 
AthanUns  attsnded  to  the  polita  and  agreeabb 
addreas  of  thair  oiaton  by  way  of  eotartaloiMit 
onlys  but  whan  tkia  qnaatioa  waa  coaeeniliif  w 
Important  a  baabwm  m  iht  aeoMMid  of  w» 
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Vices,  they  retamed  to  lober  and  wrions  thlDkto|f» 

tmd  selected  tho   wiMst  citizen,  and  the  man  of 
SIk  severest  mannen,  who  had  combated  their  ca- 
prieioua  humora  and  deslTM  the  moaU    This  he 
icrupled  not  to  avow,  for  one  day,  when  an  oracle 
from  Delphi  was  read  in  the  aasembly,  importing, 
**  That  the  real  of  the  Athenians  were  nuauimous 
in  ilieir  opinions,  and  that  there  was  only  one  man 
who  dissented  from  them,"  Phocion  stepped  np, 
and  told  thenra,  **  They  need  not  gi7e  themselves 
any  trouble  iii  inquiring  for  this  refractory  citizen, 
for  he  was  the  man  who  liJied  not  anything  they 
did."    And  another  time  in  a  public  debate,  when 
his  opinion  happened  to  l>e  received  with  universal 
applause,  he  turned  to  his  friends,  and  said,  **  Have 
I  iaadvertently  let  some  bad  thing  slip  from  me?" 
The  Athenians  were  one  day  making  a  oollec- 
tioQ,  to  defray  the  charge  of  a  public  sacrifice,  and 
sambersgaTO  lilierally.    Phocion  was  importuned 
to  contribute  among  the  rest;  hot  he  bade  them 
apply  to  the  rich.     **  I  should  be  ashamed,'*  said 
be,  "to  give  you  anything,  and  not  to  pay  this  man 
what  I  owe  him,"  pointing  to  the  usurer  Call icles. 
^nd  as  they  continued  very  clamorous  and  teasing, 
he  told  them  this  tale :  **A  cowardly  fellow  once 
resolved  to  make  a  campaign ;  but  when  he  was  set 
oat,  the  ravens  began  to  croak,  and  lie  laid  down 
his  arms  and  stopi^d.    When  the  first  alarm  was 
a  little  over,  he  marched  again.      The  ravens  re- 
newed their  croaking,  and  then  he  made  a  full 
stop,  and  said.  You  may  croak  your  hearts  out  if 
foa  please,  but  you  shall  not  taste  my  carcass." 
The  Athenians  once  insisted   on  his  leading 
Aem  against  the  enemy,  and  when  he   refused, 
l^ty  told  him  nothing  could  be  more  dastardly  and 
spiritless  than  his  behavior.     He  answered,  "You 
C8D  neither  make  me  valiant,  nor  can  I  make  you 
cowards:  however,  we  know  one  another  very 
wdJ." 

Public  affairs  happening  to  l>e  in  a  dangerous 
litBation,  the  people  were  greatly  exasperated 
Bpiost  him,  and  demanded  an  immediate  account 
«f  his  conduct  Upon  which,  he  oulv  said,  **  My 
good  friends,  first  get  out  of  your  diAsulties." 

Daring  a  war,  however,  they  were  generally 
humble  and  submissive,  and  it  was  not  until  after 
peace  was  made,  that  they  began  to  talk  in  a 
▼aontiug  manner,  and  to  find  fault  with  their  gen- 
«»1.  As  they  were  one  time  telling  Phocion,  he 
had  robbed  tliem  of  the  victory  which  was  in 
their  hand*,  he  said,  "  It  is  happy  for  you  that  you 
^«n^  general  who  knows  you;  otherwise  yon 
woold  have  been  ruined  long  ago." 

Having  a  difference  with  the  Boeotians,  which 
Ihey  refused  to  settle  by  treaty,  and  proposed  to  de- 
fuie  by  the  sword,  Phocion  said,  <•  Good  people, 
keep  to  the  method  in  which  you  have  the  advan- 
tage: and  that  is  telking,  not  fighting." 

One  day,  determined  not  to  follow  his  advice, 
they  refused  to  give  him  the  hearing.  But  he 
^t "  Though  you  can  make  me  act  against  my 
jodgment,  yon  shall  never  make  me  speak  so." 

Detnosthenps,  ono  of  the  orators  of  the  adverse 
party,  happening  to  say,  "The  Athenians  will  cer- 
Wnly  kill  thee,  Phocion,  some  time  or  other;  "  he 
joswerfd,  "They  may  kill  me,  if  they  are  mad; 
Ml  it  will  be  90tr,  if  they  are  in  their  senses." 

^*wn  Polyeuctas,  the  Sphettian,  advised  the 
Athenwns  to  make  war  upon  Philip,  the  weather 
Wng  hot,  and  the  orator  a  corpulent  man,  he  ran 
wnself  otttof  breath,  and  perspired  so  violently, 
wat  he  was  forced  to  take  several  draughts  of  cold 
^ter,  before  he  con  id  finish  his  speech.  Phocion, 
"Being  him  in  such  a  condition,  thus  addressed  the 
^oiWy,  MYon  have  great  reason  to  pass  an 
^<^  for  the  war^  apon  this  man's  reeommenda- 


tlon.  For  what  an  yov  aot  to  expect  from  him* 
when  loaded  with  a  salt  of  armor  he  marclkes 
sffaiostthe  enemy,  If  in  delivering  to  you  (peace- 
able folks)  a  speech  which  he  had  composed  at  hit 
leisure,  he  is  ready  to  be  snffbealed." 

Lycurgus,  the  orator,  one  day  said  many  dis- 
paraging things  of  him  In  the  general  assembly, 
and  among  the  rest,  observed  that  when  Alexan- 
der demanded  ten  of  their  orators,  Phocion  gave 
it  as  his  opinion  that  they  should  be  deliverM  to 
him.  "  It  is  true,"  said  Phocion,-*"  I  have  given 
the  people  of  Athens  much  good  counsel,  but 
they  do  not  follow  iL" 

There  was  tlien  in  Athens  one  Archibiades,  who 
got  the  name  of  Laconistes,  by  letting  his  bnard 
grow  long,  in  the  Lacedemonian  manner,  wear^ 
ing  a  thread- bare  cloak,  and  keeping  a  very  grave 
countenance.  Phocion  finding  one  of  his  assert 
tions  much  contradicted  in  the  assehibly,  called 
upon  this  man  to  support  tlie  truth  and  rectitude 
or  what  he  had  said.  Archibiades,  however, 
ranged  himself  on  the  people's  side,  and  advised 
what  be  thought  agreeable  to  them.  Then  Pho- 
cion, taking  him  by  the  beard,  said,  "  What  is  ail 
this  heap  of  hair  for?    Cnt  it,  cut  it  off!  " 

Aristogiton,  a  public  informer,  paraded  with  his 
pretended  valor  before  the  people,  and  pressed 
them  much  to  declare  war.  But  when  the  lists  came 
to  be  made  out,  of  those  that  were  to  serve,  this 
swaggerer  had  got  his  leg  bound  up,  and  a  crutch 
under  his  ann.  Phocion,  as  he  sat  upon  the 
bosiness,  seeing  him  at  some  distance  in  this 
form,  called  out  to  his  secretary,  to  put  down 
Aristogiton  "  a  cripple  and  a  coward." 

All  these  sayings  have  something  so  severe  in 
them  tliat  it  seems  strange  that  a  man  of  such 
austere  and  unpopular  manners  should  ever  get 
the  surname  of  the  Chod,  It  is  indeed  difficult,  but 
I  believe,  not  impossible,  for  the  same  man  to  he 
both  rough  and  gentle,  as  some  wines  are  both 
sweet  and  sour:  and  on  the  other  hand,  some 
men  who  have  a  great  appearance  of  gentleness 
in  their  temper,  are  very  harsh  and  vexatious 
to  those  who  have  to  do  with  them.  In  this  case, 
the  saying  of  Hyperides  to  the  people  of  Athens 
deserves  notice:  "Examine  not  whether  I  am 
severe  upon  you,  but  whether  I  am  so  for  my  own 
sake."  As  if  it  were  avarice  only  that  makes  a 
minister  odious  to  the  people,  and  the  abuse  of 
power  to  the  purposes  of  pride,  envy,  anger,  or 
revenge,  did  not  make  a  man  equally  obnoxious. 

As  to  Phocion,  he  never  exerted  himself  against' 
any  man  in  his  private  capacity,  or  considerea 
htm  as  an  enemy;  but  he  was  Inflexibly  severe 
against  every  man  who  opposed  his  motions  and 
designs  for  the  public  good.  His  behavior,  in 
other  respects,  was  liberal,  benevolent,  and  hu- 
mane; the  unfortunate  he  was  always  ready  to 
assist,  and  he  pleaded  even  for  his  enemy,  if  he 
happened  to  be  in  danger.  His  fHends,  one  day, 
finding  fault  with  him  for  appearing  in  behalf  of 
a  man  whose  conduct  did  not  deserve  it ;  he  said, 
"  Tlie  good  have  no  need  of  an  advocate."  Aris- 
togiton, the  informer,  being  condemned,  and  com« 
mitted  to  prison,  begged  the  favor  of  Phocion  to 
go  and  speak  to  him,  and  he  hearkened  to  his  ap- 

Elication.  His  friends  dissuaded  him  from  it,  but 
e  said,  "  Let  me  alone,  good  people.  Where  con 
one  rather  wish  to  speak  to  Aristogiton  than  in  a 
prison?" 

When  the  Athenians  sent  but  their  fleets  under 
any  other  commander,  the  maritime  towns  and 
islands  in  alliance  with  that  people,  looked  npon 
every  such  commander  as  an  enemy ;  they 
strengthened  their  wails,  shut  up  their  harbors,  and 
conveyed  the  cattle,  the  slavM,  the  women  and 
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ilriMTOB»  ovt  of  Hm  coantrj  iMto  the  cMm.  But 
when  Phocion  had  Um  eomDMud,  th»  Mine  peo- 
ple went  oni  to  meet  kim  ia  Uioir  own  riilpo,  with 
•bopletfl  o«  their  hoods  ond  erory  ezpreMion  of 
joy,  and  in  that  manner  oondoctad  then  into  their 
olUes. 

PiiUip  endeavored  privately  to  get  footing  in 
EulxBa,  and  for  Uiat  pvrpooo  aent  in  forcea  from 
Macedon,  ae  well  aa  practiced  upon  the  lowna  l>j 
means  of  the  petty  prtucea.  Hereupon,  Plutarch 
of  Bretria  called  in  the  Atheolana,  and  entrputod 
them  to  reaeue  the  ialaad  ont  of  the  hands  of  tlio 
Mttcedouians;  iu  consequence  of  which  tliey  sent 
Phocion  at  first  with  a  ainali  body  of  troopo,  ex- 
pecting that  the  EuUnana  would  hnmediately  rim 
nnd  join  him.  But  when  he  came,  he  found 
Bothing  among  thom  but  tioaaooabie  dealgns  aad 
disaffection  to  their  own  country,  for  they  wore 
aorrupted  by  Philip's  money.  For  this  reason,, 
ho  seised  an  eminenee  separated  from  the  plaina 
of  Tamynas  by  a  deep  defile»and  in  that  poet  iie 
•cured  tlio  best  of  his  troopai  As  for  the  dlaof- 
dariy,  the  talkative,  and  cowardly  part  of  the 
soldiers,  if  they  attempted  to  deeert  and  steal  ont 
of  the  camp,  he  ordered  the  officers  to  let  them  go. 
•«  For,"  said  he,  "  if  tliey  stay  here,  such  is  their 
want  of  discipline  that,  instead  of  being  senrioo- 
ablo,  they  will  be  prejudicial  In  time  of  action;  and, 
as  they  will  be  conscious  to  themselves  of  flying 
from  their  colors,  we  shall  not  have  so  much  noise 
•nd  calumny  from  them  in  Athens." 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  ordered 
his  men  to  stand  to  their  arms,  but  not  attempt 
anything  until  ho  had  made  an  end  of  his  sacri* 
fice:  and,  whether  it  was  that  he  wanted  to  gain 
time,  or  could  not  easily  find  the  auaplcioua  tokens, 
or  was  desirous  of  drawing  the  enemy  nearer  to 
him,  he  was  long  about  It.  Meanwhile  Plutaroh, 
imagiuing  that  this  delay  waa  owing  to  his  fear 
and  irresolution,  charged  at  the  head  of  the  mer- 
eenariea;  and  the  cavalry  seeing  him  In  motion, 
could  wait  no  longer,  but  advanced  against  the 
enemy,  thoorh  in  a  scattered  and  disorderly  man- 
ner, as  they  happened  to  issue  out  of  the  camp^-» 
The  first  line  being  soon  broken,  all  the  rest  di»- 
porsed,  and  Plutarch  himself  fled.  A  detachment 
from  the  enemy  then  attacked  the  iutreuchmeots. 
nod  endeavored  to  make  a  breach  in  them,  sup- 
posing that  the  fate  of  the  dav  was  decided.  But  at 
that  instant  Phocion  had  finish^  his  sacrifices,  and 
the  Athenians  sallying  out  of  the  camp,  fell  upon 
the  assailants,  routed  them,  and  cut  most  of  them 
in  pieces  in  the  trenches.  Phocion  then  gaye  the 
main  body  dlrectluns  to  keep  their  ground  In  order 
to  receive  and  cover  such  as  were  dispersed  in  the 
first  attack,  while  he,  with  a  select  party,  went 
and  charged  the  enemy.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued, 
both  sides  behaving  with  great  spirit  and  intrepi- 
dity. Among  tiie  Athenians,  Thallns  the  son  of 
Cinens,  and  Glancus  the  son  of  Polymedos,  who 
fought  near  the  general's  person,  distinguished 
themselves  the  most  Cleophanes,  too,  did  great 
service  iu  tlie  aclion;  for  he  rallied  the  cavalry, 
and  brought  them  up  again,  by  calling  after  ihem 
and  iiifiisliiig  that  they  should  come  to  the  assistance 
of  their  general,  who  was  in  danger.  They  re- 
turned, therefore,  to  the  charge;  and  by  the  assist- 
ance whicii  they  gave  the  inhuitry  secured  the 
victory. 

Phocion,  after  the  battle,  drove  Plutarch  out  of 
Bretria,  and  made  himself  master  of  Zaretra,  a 
fort,  advantageously  situated  where  the  island 
draws  to  a  point,  and  the  neck  of  land  is  defended 
•n  each  side  by  the  sea.  He  did  not  choose,  in 
pttrsnance  of  his  victory,  to  take  the  Oreeks 
prioouers,  lest  the  AthoBiana,  influenced  by  their 


.  In  Hie  fivet  mMum  of 
Beat,  past  some  Inequilabto  eenteoee  upon  them 

After  this  greet  succeaa,  he  aaiied  back  to 
Athena.  The  allies  aeon  foand  the  want  of  his 
goodneoa  and  justice,  and  the  Atheniaae  saw  Lis 
capacity  end  eoifrage  in  a  ci^mr  light.  For  Mo» 
loasoa^  who  succeeded  him,  eojidneted  tlie  war  as 
ill  as  to  fall  himself  into  the  enemy's  hasd& 
Philip,  now  rising  in  hie  deaigus  aud  hopes, 
marched  to  the  Heileepont  with  all  hie  forces,  ia 
order  to  aeize  at  once  on  tkie  Chereoueeob,  Para- 
thus  aad  Bysantium. 

The  Athenians  determintng^  to  aend  succors  ts 
that  quarter,  the  orators  prevailed  upon  tbem  to 
give  that  comniasioB  to  Chares.  Aocoidingly  hs 
sailed  to  those  parts,  but  did  nothing  worthy  of 
such  a  force  aa  he  was  intrusted  with.  The  cides 
would  not  reeetve  his  fleet  into  tlieir  harbors;  bov 
suspected  by  all,  he  beat  about,  raising  cootiiba- 
tioBS  when  he  could  upon  tlie  allies,  and,  at  ths 
sanM  time,  was  despised  by  the  enemy.  Too 
orators,  now  taking  the  other  aide,  exaspersted 
the  people  to  auch  a  degree,  that  they  repented 
of  having  aent  any  succors  to  the  BysautJaaa 
Then  Phocion  rose  up,  and  told  thorn,  "Tbey 
should  not  be  angry  at  tlie  suspicions  of  the  li- 
lies, but  at  their  own  generals,  who  deserved  net 
to  liave  any  confidence  placed  iu  them.  For  on 
their  account,"  said  he,  **  yon  are  looked  open 
with  an  eye  of  jealousy  by  the  -very  people  vbo 
cannot  be  saved  without  your  assistanoe."  Tba 
argument  liad  such  an  efiect  on  them  that  tbey 
changed  their  minds  again,  and  bade  Phocion  p 
himself  with  another  armament  to  the  succor  of 
the  allies  upon  the  Hellespont. 

This  contributed  more  than  anything  to  ths 
saving  of  Bysanllum.  Pbocion's  reputatioo  wai 
already  great:  beside,  Cleon,  a  man  of  emineaos 
iu  Byzantium,  who  had  formerly  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  him  at  the  academy,  pledged  hli 
honor  to  the  city  in  his  behalf.  The  Bynutius 
would  then  no  longer  let  him  encamp  wiihoal, 
but  opening  their  gates  received  him  into  their 
city,  and  mixed  familiarly  with  the  Atlieuiaas; 
who,  charmed  with  this  confidence,  were  not  on)j 
easy  with  respect  to  provisions,  and  regale  la 
their  behavior,  but  exerted  themselves  with  great 
spirit  in  every  actioiu  By  these  means  Philip  vaf 
forced  to  retire  from  the  Hellespont,  and  he  raf- 
fered  not  a  little  in  his  military  repotatfon;  for 
until  then  he  had  been  deemed  invincible.  Pho- 
cion took  some  of  his  ships,  and  recovered  seve- 
ral cities  which  he  had  garrisoned;  and  makinf 
descents  in  various  parts  of  his  territories,  be 
harasaed  and  ravaged  the  flat  country.  Bot  ai 
last,  happening  to  be  wounded  by  a  party  (hat 
made  hoad  against  him,  he  weighed  anchor  aad 
returned  home. 

8ome  time  after  this,  the  Megarenslans  spplled 
to  him  privately  for  assistance;  and  as  he  was 
afraid  the  matter  would  get  air,  and  the  BaotiaaM 
would  prevent  him,  he  asaembled  tlie  people  eaily 
in  the  morninff,  and  gave  them  an  account  of  the 
application.  They  had  no  aooner  given  their 
sanction  to  the  proposal,  than  he  ordered  Uie 
trumpets  to  sound  as  a  signal  for  them  to  arm; 
after  which  lie  marched  immediately  to  Megan, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  joy.  The  lint 
thing  lie  did  was  to  fortify  Nisea,  and  to  bolM 
two  good  walls  between  the  city  and  the  port;  Iff 
which  means  the  town  had  a  mfe  comma aicatios 
with  the  sea,  and  having  now  little  to  fear  from 
the  enemy  on  the  land  side,  was  aecarsd  la  the 
Atiieniau  intereaU 

The  Athenians  being  now  clearly  to  a  state  if 
hestlUty  with  PhUip,  iha  oMidnct  el  lbs  war  r« 
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MBBilttocI  to  Mhar  §tmnk  fat  tb«  ab0»DM  of 
Phocioi.  Bat  on  bis  ratara  from  ihe  MaDdsy'be 
nprasfuted  to  the  people,  that  as  Philip  was  peace* 
ahly  deposed,  snd  apprehensive  of  the  issue  of  the 
war,  t  was  beat  to  accept  the  condilioDs  be  had 
ofibnd.  And  wiien  oae  of  those  public  barreters, 
who  spend  tbeir  whole  time  in  the  court  of  He- 
liacft,  aud  make  it  their  basiuess  to  forco  impeacb- 
BMAts,  opposed  tiiin,  and  said,  **  Dare  you,  Pbo* 
CMu,  pretend  to  dissuade  the  Athenians  from  war, 
Mw  tlie  sword  is  drawul  "  •*  Yes,*'  said  be,  <*  I 
dare;  though  I  Icnow  thou  wouldst  be  in  my 
power  in  time  of  wur,  and  I  shall  be  in  thine  in 
lime  of  peace."  DemostheneSi  however,  carried 
it  sfunst  him  for  war;  which  he  advised  the 
AUieiiiaus  to  make  at  the  greatest  distance  they 
coald  from  Attica.  This  guve  Phoeiou  occasion 
to  my,  "  My  good  friend,  consider  not  so  much 
where  we  shall  fight,  as  how  we  shall  conquer. 
For  victory  is  the  only  thing  that  can  keep  the 
vtf  at  a  distance:  If  we  are  beaten,  every  danger 
will  Booo  be  at  oar  gatesw" 

The  Athenians  old  lose  the  day;  after  which 
ibe  moat  factious  and  troublesome  part  of  tlie 
citizens  drew  Charidemus  to  the  hustings,  and  in- 
fisted  that  he  should  have  the  command.  This 
ilarmed  the  real  well -wishers  to  their  country  so 
mach,  that  they  called  in  the  mem  ben  of  the 
Areopagus  to  their  assistance;  and  It  was  not  with- 
out many  tears  and  the  most  earnest  entreaties, 
thai  they  prevailed  upon  tlie  assembly  to  put  their 
coDcerus  iu  the  hands  of  Phoeiou. 

He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  other  proposals 
of  Philip  should  l>e  readily  accepted,  because  they 
teemed  to  be  dictated  by  hunianitv;  but  when 
Demades  moved  that  Alliens  should  be  compre- 
hended in  the  general  peace,  and,  ss  one  of  the 
Mates  of  Greece,  should  have  the  same  terms  with 
the  other  cities,  Phocion  said,  "  It  ought  not  to  be 
a|ft«d  to,  until  it  was  known  what  conditions 
Fnllip  required."  The  times  were  against  him, 
however,  and  he  was  overruled.  And  when  he 
nw  the  Athenians  repented  afterward,  because 
they  found  themselves  obliged  to  furnish  Philip 
both  with  ships  of  war  aud  cavalry,  he  said,  **  This 
was  tlie  thing  I  feared;  and  my  opposition  was 
founded  apon  it.  But  since  you  have  signed  the 
tieaty,  you  must  bear  its  inconveniences  without 
murmuriug  or  despondence ;  remembering  that 
your  aucestors  sometimes  gave  law  to  their  neigh- 
bors, and  sometimes  were  forced  to  submit,  out 
did  both  with  houor  ;  and  by  that  means  saved 
themselves  and  all  Greece." 

When  the  news  of  Philip's  death  was  brought 
to  Athens,  ho  would  not  suffer  any  sacrifices  or 
rejoiciags  to  be  made  uu  that  account.  "  Nothing," 
Aid  he,  *'  could  show  greater  meanness  of  spirit 
than  ezpresidous  of  joy  on  the  death  of  an  enemy. 
^Itat  great  reason,  indeed,  is  there  for  it,  when 
the  army  you  fought  with  at  Cherouea  is  lessened 
only  by  one  man." 

Demosthenes  gave  into  invectives  against  Alex- 
WKier,  when  he  was  murchiug  against  Thebes; 
the  ill  policy  of  which  Phocion  easily  perceived, 

*M|Vliit  boou  the  rmllike  giant  to  provoke, 
WhoM  arm  may  iiuk  na  at  a  liaglo  atroko?***' 

Popg,  Odyaa.  9. 
''When  you  see  such  a  dreadful  fire  near  you, 
would  yon  plunge  Athens  into  it?    For  my  part, 
X  will  not  suffer  you  to  ruin  yourselves,  though 
yoar  inclinations  lie  that  way;  and  to  prevent 


That*  worda  aro  addretaed  to  Ulyasea,  bylila  eompaa. 
■J»i  lo  rettraiB  bim  from  provoking  the  giant  Polypbemna, 
^  uay  wore  eacspod  sat  ofhii  eavo   and  got  oa  boaid 

Matt  ahip. 


•wy  stop  of  tbat  bind  Is  tbo  wncl  I  propottd  te 
taking  the  commaail." 

Whoa  Alezaader  had  dealroYsd  Tbebss,  ho  seat  ^ 
to  the  AthottiaDs,  and  demandod  that  they  showU 
dellvar  up  to  bim  Demosthenes,  Lyeurgas,  Hypo- 
rides,  ana  Cliaridemiis.  The  whole  assembly  cast 
tlieireyoe  upon  Phocion,  and  called  upon  him  often 
by  name.  At  last  lie  rose  up;  and  placing  by  bim 
one  of  his  friends,  who  had  tlie  greatest  share  in 
his  confidence  and  affection,  he  expressed  himself 
as  follows:  "The  persons  whom  Alexander  de- 
mands have  brought  the  commonwealth  into  sneb 
miserable  circumstances,  thst  if  he  demanded  even 
my  friend  Nieocles,  I  should  vote  for  deliveriug 
him  up.  For  my  own  part,  1  should  think  it  tha 
greatest  happiness  to  die  for  you  all.  At  the  same 
time,  I  am  not  without  compassion  for  the  poor 
Tbebans  who  have  taken  r&toge  here;  but  it  Is 
enough  for  Greece  to  weep  for  Thebes,  withovt 
weeping  for  Athens  too.  The  best  measure,  tbefi« 
we  can  take  is  to  intercede  with  the  conqueror  for 
both,  and  by  no  means  to  think  of  fighting." 

The  first  decree  drawn  up  in  consequence  of 
these  deliberations,  Alexander  is  said  to  have  n- 
jeoted,  and  to  have  turned  his  back  upon  the  depu- 
ties: but  the  second  he  received,  because  It  was 
brought  by  Phocion,  who,  as  his  old  couuseloiw 
informed  him,  stood  high  in  the  esteem  of  bin 
father  Philip.  He,  therefore,  not  only  gave  him  a 
favorable  audience,  and  granted  his  request,  but 
even  listened  to  his  counsel.  Phocion  advised 
him,  "If  tranquillity  was  his  object,  to  put  an  end 
to  his  wars;  if  glory,  to  leave  the  Greeks  in  quiet* 
and  turn  his  arms  against  the  barbarians."  In 
the  coarse  of  their  conference  he  made  many  ob- 
servations so  agreeable  to  Alexander's  disposition 
and  sentiments,  that  his  resentment  against  tha 
Athenians  was  perfectly  appeased,  and  he  wss 
pleased  to  say,  **  The  people  of  Athens  must  be 
very  attentive  to  the  affairs  of  Greece;  for,  if  anw 
thing  happens  to  me,  the  supreme  direction  will 
devolve  upon  them."  With  Phocion  in  particu- 
lar, he  entered  into  obligations  of  friendship  and 
hospitality,  and  did  him  greater  honors  than  most 
of  his  own  courtiers  were  indulged  with.  Nay, 
Durls  tells  us,  that  after  that  prince  was  risen  to 
superior  greatness,  by  the  conquest  of  Darius,  and 
had  left  out  the  word  ehairdn,  the  common  form 
of  salutation  in  his  address  to  others,  he  still  ro- 
taiiied  it  in  writing  to  Phocion,  and  to  uobo4f 
beside,  except  Anlipater.    Chares  asserts  tiie  same. 

As  to  his  munificence  to  Phocion,  all  agree  that 
he  sent  him  a  hundre.i  laleuis.  When  the  monej 
was  brought  to  Athens,  Phocion  asked  the  persons 
employed  in  that  commission,  "  Why,  among  all 
the  citizens  of  Athens,  he  should  be  singled  out 
as  the  object  of  such  bounty?"  «  Because,"  said 
they,  **  Alexander  looks  upon  you  as  the  only 
honest  and  good  man."  '*Theu,"  said  Phocion* 
'*  let  him  permit  me  always  to  retain  that  charac- 
ter, as  well  as  really  to  Lie  that  man."  The  en- 
voys then  went  home  with  him,  and  when  thej 
saw  the  frugality  that  reigned  there,  bis  wiio 
baking  bread,  liimself  drawing  water,  and  after- 
ward washing  his  own  feet,  they  urged  him  tlio 
more  to  receive  the  present  They  told  tiim,  **  It 
gave  (hem  real  uneasinesa,  and  was  indeed  an 
intolerable  thing,  that  the  friend  of  so  great  a 
prince  should  live  in  such  a  wretched  manner.** 
At  that  instant  a  poor  old  man  happening  to  paa 
by,  in  a  mean  garment,  Phocion  asked  the  envoys^ 
*'  Whether  they  thought  worse  of  him  tiuin  of 
that  man?"  As  they  oegged  of  liim  not  to  mak* 
such  a  comparison,  'he  rejoined,  **  Yet  that  man 
lives  upon  less  than  I  do,  and  is  contented.  In 
one  woid,  it  will  be  to  no  purpose  for  me  to  bav* 
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■D  BMwIi  OMiMy,  If  Id«  not  Me  It;  «ad  if  I  wm  to 

Ihre  up  to  it,  I  shoo  Id  brinff  both  myMlf,  and  tbo 
kimCf  yo«r  mwtor,  under  Um  censure  of  the  Athe- 
ataue."  Thne  the  money  wee  ourried  bnck  from 
Athene  and  the  whole  tnueeetion  was  a  |rood  lee- 
•on  to  the  Greeks,  TktU  the  wun  loJbe  did  mt  vmnt 
mm  9f  Meiieif  wm  ridber  iktia  he  who  eouid 


Displeoaed  at  tlie  nfusal  of  his  present,  Alexan- 
der wrote  to  Phoclon,  **  That  he  could  not  number 
those  smouflr  his  frieuds  who  would  not  receire  his 
lavors."  Yet  Phoclon  eveu  then  would  not  take 
the  money.  However,  he  desired  th^  kiuff  to  set 
at  liberty  Echecratides  the  sophist,  and  Atheno- 
donis  the  Iberian,  as  also  Demaratus  and  Sparto, 
two  Rhodians,  who  were  taken  up  for  certain 
•rimes,  and  ke'pt  in  custody  at  Sardls.  Alexander 
franied  his  request  immediately;  and  afterward, 
when  he  sent  Craterus  into  Macedonia,  ordered 
kim  to  give  Phocion  his  choice  of  one  of  these 
four  cities  in  Asia,  Clos,  Gcrgithus,  Myiases,  or 
£l«a.  At  the  same  time  he  was  to  assure  him, 
that  the  klug  would  l>e  much  more  dieobli^  if 
ke  refused  his  second  ofier.  But  Phoclon  was  not 
to  be  preTailed  upon,  and  Alexander  died  aoon 
after. 

Phoclou's  house  is  shown  to  this  day  in  the 
borough  of  Melita,  adorned  with  some  plates  of 
oopper,  but  otherwise  plain  and  homely. 

Of  his  first  wife  we  have  no  account,  except 
that  she  was  sister  to  Cephlsodotus  the  statuary. 
The  other  was  a  matron,  uo  less  celebrated  among 
the  Athenians  for  her  modesty,  prudence,  and 
•Implicity  of  maunera,  than  Phocion  himself  was 
for  his  probity.  It  happened  one  day,  when  some 
new  tragedians  were  to  act  before  a  full  audience, 
one  of  the  players,  who  was  to  personate  the 
queen,  demanded  a  suitable  mask  (and  attire),  to- 
gether with  a  large  train  of  attendants,  richly 
dressed;  and,  as  all  thi^se  things  were  not  granted 
him,  he  was  out  of  humor,  and  refused  to  make  his 
appearance;  by  which  means  the  whole  business 
of  the  theater  was  at  a  stand.  But  Melanlhlus, 
who  was  ut  the  charge  of  the  exhibition,  pushed 
klm  in,  and  said,  «*Thou  seest  the  wife  of  Pho- 
eion  appear  in  public  with  one  niaid-Bervant  only, 
and  dost  thou  come  he^  to  show  thy  pride,  and 
to  spoil  our  women?**  As  Meiautliius  spoke  loud 
enough  to  be  heard,  the  audience  received  what  he 
bad  said  with  a  thunder  of  applause.  When  this 
•econd  wife  of  Phoclon  entertained  in  her  house 
■n  Ionian  lady,  one  of  her  frieudsf  the  lady  showed 
her  her  bracelets  and  necklaces,  which  had  all  the 
magnificence  thst  gold  and  jewels  could  ffive 
them.  Upon  which  the  good  matron  said,  **  rho- 
eion  is  my  ornament,  who  is  now  called  the 
twentieth  time  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
Armies.*' 

The  son  of  Phocion  wss  ambitious  of  trying 
hii  skill  in  the  games  of  the  panathen^f*  and  bis 
iither  permitted  him  to  make  the  trial,  on  condi- 
tion that  It  was  in  the  foot-races;  not  that  he  set 
any  value  upon  the  victory,  but  he  did  it  that  the 
preparations  and  previous  exercise  might  be  of 
•srvlce  to  him;  for  the  young  man  was  of  a  dis- 
orderly turn,  and  addicted  to  drinking.  Phocus 
(that  was  his  name),  gulned  the  victory,  and  a 
number  of  his  acquaiiitauce  detdred  to  celebrate 
*t  by  entertainments  at  their  houses;  but  that 
favor  was  granted  only  to  one.  When  Phoclon 
•ame  to  the  house,  he  saw  everything  prepared  in 
the  most  extravagant  manner,  and,  amon^  the 
rest*  that  wine  mingled  with  spices  was  provided 
ht  waahing  the  feet  of  the  guests.     He  therefore 

e  Bee  the  lift  ef  Thsssas. 


ealled  hit  ton  to  him,  find  aaU,  <«Phoeiii,  why  do 
you  suffer  your  frieuds  thus  to  soil  j  the  honor  sf 
your  victory ?*•* 

In  order  to  correct  in  his  son  entirely  that  incli- 
nation to  luxury,  he  carried  him  to  Lacedemoo, 
and  put  him  among  the  yoanfr  men  who  vers 
brought  up  In  all  the  rigor  of  the  ancient  dini- 
plliie.  This  gave  the  AtbeniaDs  no  little  ofiesR, 
oecaoae  it  showed  in  what  contempt  lie  held  tlM 
manners  and  customs  of  hia  own  country.  De- 
mades,  one  day,  said  to  him,  *'  Why  do  not  we, 
Phocion,  persuade  the  people  to  adopt  the  Spartan 
form  of  government?  If  yoa  choose  It,  I  wil' 
propose  a  decree  for  it,  and  support  it  in  the  best 
manner  I  am  able."  "Yea,  indeed,'*  said  Pho- 
cion, **it  would  become  yoa  much,  with  all  those 
perfumes  about  yon,  and  that  pride  of  dres,  to 
launch  out  in  praise  of  Lycargrus  and  the  Laca> 
demonian  frugality." 

Alexander  wrote  to  the  Athenians  for  a  supply 
of  ships,  and  the  orators  opposing  it,  the  seoste 
ai«ked  Phocion  his  'opinion.  *'  I  am  of  opinion," 
said  he,  **  that  you  should  either  have  the  shaipnt 
sword,  or  keep  upon  good  terms  with  those  irfao 
liave."  *'     *~    * 

Pvtheas  the  orator,  when  he  first  began  to 
speak  in  public,  had  a  torrent  of  words  sod  tlia 
most  consummate  assurance.  Upon  which  FIm- 
cion  said,  **  Is  It  for  thee  to  prate  so  who  art  hot  a 
novioe  among  us?" 

When   Harpalus  had   traitorously  carri^  off 
Alexander's  treasures  from   Babylon,  and  came 
with  them  from  Asia  to  AtUca,  a  number  of  tba 
mercenary  orators  flocked   to  him,  in   hopes  of 
sharing  in  the  spoil.     He  jgnve  these  some  saafl 
taste  of  his  wealth,  but  to  Phocion  he  sent  uo  lem 
tlian  seven  hundred  talents;  aasuriug  hidi,  attha 
aame  time,  that  he   might  command  his  whole 
fortune.  If  he  would  take  him  into  his  protectloo. 
But  his  messengers  found  a  disagreeable  recep- 
tion: Phoclon  told  them  that  "Harpalus  shoald 
repent  it,  if  lie  continued   tlius  to  corrupl  tb9 
city.*'    A  ud  the  traitor,  dejected  at  his  dis&ppohU- 
ment  stopped   his  hand.    A  few   days  after,  a 
general   assembly  being  held  on   tiiis  a&ir,  b$ 
found  that  the  men  who  had  taken  his  money,  la 
order  to  exculpate  themselves,  accused  him  to  tiia 
people,  while  Phocion,  who  would  accept  of  oo- 
thing,  was  inclined  to  serve  him,  as  far  as  niigbl 
be  consistent  with  the  public   good.    Harpaloi, 
therefore,  paid  his  court  to  him  again,  and  took 
every  method  to  shake  his  integrity,  but  he  found 
the  fortress  on  all  sides  impregnable.    Aftervard 
he  applied  to  Charlcles,  Phociou's  son-ht-law,  aod 
his  success  with  him  gave  just  cause  of  offeoso'i 
for  all  the  world  saw  how  intimate  hi»  was  with 
him,  and  that  all  his  business  went  throuch  hU 
hands.    Upon   the  deuUi  of  his  mistress  Pyliii- 
onice,   who    had    brought  him    a  diiughter,  hs 
even  employed  Charicles  to  get  a  superb  niona- 
ment   bnilt  for  her,  and   for  tliat  purpose  for- 
nislied  him  with  vast  sums.    This  comoiissiott, 
dishonorable  enough  in  itself,  became  more  so  by 
tlie  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  himself ofO' 
For  the  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  at  HernM«» 
on  the  road  between  Athene  and    Eieusis,  aod 
there  appears  nothing   In  it  answerable  to  the 
charge  of  thirty  Ulents,  which  was  the  accouBt 
that  Charicles  brought  in.t    AfUr  the  death  of 

•  Th«  victory  was  fain«4  by  bmm  of  abMMl««'"*^ 
and  Uborioat  azarciM,  to  which  racb  iailalf*sc**  VM 
quite  coninrj.  .    ^  _  . 

t  Yet  PaQsaniit  says,  it  was  oaa  of  the  ee«|detMi  u* 
most  curiooi  perfonnaacet  of  all  Uw  aaeitat  vff*  " 
Greece.  According  to  hioi,  it  stood  oa  iha  olhtf  mm  " 
the  rivar  Cephisas. 
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fitfpftlM*  Chaiiolai  and  Phodon  took  his  daugh- 
ter Quder  their  guardiauship,  and  educated  her 
aiiii  grtfat  care.  At  laft,  Charicles  was  called  to 
KcoQut  by  the  public  for  the  mouey  he  had  re- 
ceived of  Harpalus;  aud  he  desired  Phocioo  to 
luppori  him  witii  his  iuterest,  and  to  appear  with 
him  ill  tlie  court.  But  Phociou  auswered,  "I 
made  you  my  sou-iu-law  ouly  for  just  aud  hou- 
onble  purposes." 

Tae  first  persou  that  brought  the  news  of  Alex- 
aodcr's  death  was  Asclepiades  the  sou  of  Hippar- 
ehus.  Demades  desired  the  people  to  give  uo 
ersdit  to  it:  **  For,'*  said  he,  "  if  Alexauder  were 
dead,  the  wiiole  world  would  smell  the  carcass." 
And  Phociou,  seeing  the  Atheuiaus  elatod,  aud 
inclined  to  raise  uew  commotions,  endeavored  to 
Iceep  tbem  quiet.  Many  of  tiie  orators,  however, 
atcended  the  rostrum,  and  assured  the  people,  that 
the  tidings  of  Asclepiades,  were  true ;  **  Weil 
then,"  said  Phocioo,  "  if  Alexander  is  dead  to- 
day, he  will  be  so  to-morrow,  and  the  day  follow- 
ing; so  that  we  may  deliberate  on  that  event  at 
oar  leisure,  and  take  our  measures  with  safety." 

When  Leosthenes,  by  his  intriffues,had  involved 
Athens  in  the  Lamian  war,  and  saw  how  much 
Piiocion  was  displeased  at  it,  he  asked  him  In  a 
scoffiug  manner,  "  What  good  he  had  done  his 
couulry,  during  the  many  years  that  he  was  gen- 
eral?" *«Aud  dost  thou  think  it  nothing,  then,** 
Kiid  Phocion,  **  for  the  AUienians  to  be  buried  in 
the  sepulchers  uf  their  ancestors?**  As  Leosthe- 
Bra  continued  to  harangue  the  people  in  the  most 
Birogaut  and  pompous  manner,  Phocion  said, 
''Young  man,  your  speeches  are  liice  cypress 
trees,  large  and  lofty,  but  witliout  fruit.'*  Hype- 
rides  rose  up  aud  said,  **Te\\  us,  then,  what  will 
be  ihe  proper  limo  for  the  Athenians  to  go  to 
war.'*  Piiocion  answered,  "I  do  not  think  it 
advisatbia  untii  the  young  men  keep  within  the 
boands  of  order  and  propriety,  tlie  rich  become 
liberal  in  their  contributions,  aud  the  orators  for- 
bear robbing  tlie  public." 

Moat  people  admired  the  forces  raised  by  Leos- 
thenes;  and  when  they  asked  Phocion  his  opinion 
of  them,  he  said,  "  I  like  them  very  well  for  a 
abort  race,*  but  I  dread  the  consequence  of  a  long 
one.  The  supplies,  tiie  ships,  the  soldiers,  are  all 
very  good;  but  they  are  tiie  last  we  can  produce." 
The  event  justified  his  observation.  Leosthenes 
at  first  gained  great  repotatipn  by  bis  achieve- 
meota;  for  he  defeated  the  Bmotians  in  a  pitched 
battle,  aud  drove  Antipater  into  Lamia.  On  this 
oecasion  the  AUienians,  borne  upon  the  tide  of 
hope,  spent  their  time  in  mutual  entertainments 
tnd  in  sacrifices  to  the  goda.  Many  of  them 
tiioaglit,  too,  they  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  play 
upon  Phociou,  and  asked  him  "  Whether  he 
•bould  not  have  wished  to  have  done  such  great 
thiugs?"  «« Certainly  I  should,"  said  Phocion; 
'*  but  still  I  should  advise  not  to  have  attempted 
them."  And  when  letters  and  messengers  from 
the  army  came  one  after  another,  with  an  account 
of  farther  success,  he  said,  "  When  shall  we  have 
done  conquering  7" 

Leotflbenes  died  soon  after;  and  the  party  which 
was  fur  continuing  the  war,  fearing  that  if  Pho- 
ciou was  elected  general,  he  would  be  for  putting 
aa  end  to  it,  instructed  a  man  that  was  tittle 
kaowu,  to  make  a  motion  in  the  assembly,  ini- 
portiDg, "  That,  as  an  old  friend  and  school-fellow 
•f  Phocion,  he  desired  the  people  to  spare  him,  and 
*  Or  ntber,  *•  1  thiak  lb«j  may  mo  very  well  ftom  •tart' 
nsiwti  to  the  •atremitj  of  Um  eoono:  bat  1  know  not  how 
tt«7  wAlbold  it  back  afsin.**  Tbo  6i«okt  had  two  aoit* 
Mraeai;  the  wtadiiim,  in  which  tboy  ran  osljr  right  out  to 
«•  (otl{  aad  til*  4alitbu9,  ia  wbiefa  thoy  raa  right  oat  aaJ 
*«a  back  again. 


praMTTo  him  for  the  moat  pmstng  occasions,  be* 
cause  there  was  not  another  mau  in  their  dox.'* 
nions  to  be  compared  to  him.**  At  the  same  time 
he  was  to  recommend  Antiphilus  for  the  command. 
The  Athenians  embracing  the  proposal,  Piiocion 
stood  op  aud  told  them,  '*  He  never  was  that  man's 
school-fellow,  nor  had  he  any  acquaintance  with 
him,  but  from  this  moment,"  said  he,  turning  to 
him,  "I  shall  number  thee  among  my  best  friends, 
since  thou  liast  advised  what  is  most  agreeable 
to  me.'* 

The  Athenians  were  strongly  inclined  to  prose- 
cula  the  war  with  the  Bcsotiaus;  aud  Phociou  at 
first  as  strongly  opposed  to  it.  His  friends 
represented  to  him,  tiiat  this  violent  opposition 
of  his  would  provoke  them  to  put  liim  to  death. 
They  may  do  it,  if  they  please,*'  said  he;  "It 
will  be  unjustly,  if  I  advise  them  for  the  best;  but 
'ustly,  if  I  should  prevaricate.*'  However,  when 
>e  saw  that  they  were  not  to  be  persuaded,  and  that 
they  continued  to  besiege  him  with  clamor,  he 
ordered  a  herald  to  make  proclamation,  "  Tliat  all 
the  Athenians,  who  were  not  more  than  sixty 
years  above  the  age  of  puberty,  should  take  five 
days'  provisions,  and  follow  him  immediately  horn 
the  assembly  to  the  field." 

This  raised  a  great  tumult,  and  the  old  mei 
began  to  exclaim  against  the  order  and  to  walk 
ofiT  Upon  which  Phocion  said,  "  Does  tliis  dis- 
turb you,  when  I,  who  am  fourscore  years  old, 
siiall  be  at  the  head  of  youl"  That  short  remon- 
strance had  its  effect;  It  made  them  quiet  and 
tractable.  When  Micion  marched  a  considerable 
corps  o£  Macedonians  and  mercenaries  to  Rham- 
nus,  and  ravaged  the  sea-coast  and  the  adjacent 
country,  Phociou  advanced  against  him  with  a 
body  6(  Athenians.  Ou  tliis  occasion  a  number 
of  them  were  very  impertinent  in  pretending  ts 
dictate  or  advise  him  how  to  proceed.  One  coun- 
seled him  to  secure  such  an  eminence,  another  to 
send  his  cavalry  to  such  a  post,  and  a  third  point- 
ed but  a  place  for  a  camp.  **  Heavens!"  said 
Phocion,  "  how  many  generals  we  have,  and  how 
few  soldiers  1" 

When  lie  had  drawn  up  his  army,  one  of  the 
infantry  advanced  before  the  ranks;  but  when  lie 
saw  an  enemy  stepping  out  to  meet  him,  his  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  drew  back  to  his  post  Where- 
upon Phocion  said,  "  Young  man,  are  not  yon 
ashamed  to  desert  your  station  twice  in  one  day, 
that  in  which  I  had  placed  you,  aud  that  in 
which  you  had  placed  yourself  7"  Then  he  im- 
mediately attacked  the  enemy,  routed  them,  and 
killed  great  numbers,  among  whom  was  theli 
general,  Micion.  The  confederate  army  of  the 
Greeks  in  Thessaly  likewise  defeated  Antipater 
in  a  great  battle,  though  Leouatus  and  the  Mace- 
donians from  Asia  had  joined  him.  In  this  action 
Antiphilus  commanded  the  foot,  and  Meuon  tiie 
Thessalian  horse;  Leonatus  was  among  the  slain. 

Soon  after  this  Craterus  passed  over  frroni  Asia 
with  a  numerous  army,  and  another  Imttle  was 
fought  in  which  the  Greeks  were  worsted.  Tlie 
loss,  indeed,  was  not  great;  and  it  was  principally 
owing  to  tlie  disobedience  uf  the  soldiers,  who 
iiad  young  officers  that  did  not  exert  a  proper 
authority.  But  this,  joined  to  the  practice  of  An- 
tipater upon  the  cities,  made  the  Greelcs  desert 
the  league,  aud  shamefully  betray  the  liberty  of 
their  country.  As  Antipater  marched  directly 
toward  Athens,  Demosthenes  and  Hyperides  fled 
I  out  of  the  city.  As  for  Demades,  lie  had  not 
j  been  able,  in  any  degree,  to  answer  the  fines  that 
had  been  laid  upon  bim;  for  lie  had  been  amerced 
!  seven  times  for  proposing  edicts  contrary  to  law 
I  He  had  also  been  declared  iniamoas,  and  incapabi* 
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I  MMmbly.    B«t  now,  ftodUttf 


0f  tpttkJBg  in  Um 

bimiielf  at  fail  liberty,  be  meved  for  an  order  that 
unbaaMidor*  should  be  tent  to  Antipaler,  with 
full  powers  lo  treat  of  pedce.  The  people,  alarmed 
at  their  preaeut  situation,  called  for  rboclon,  de« 
daring  that  lie  was  the  only  man  they  could  trust 
Upou  which,  he  said,  "If  you  hod  followed  the 
couusol  I  gave  you,  we  should  not  hare  bad  now 
to  deli  berate  ou  such  an  affair."  Thus  the  de- 
cree pa.4s»*d,  ttud  Phocion  was  dispatched  to  Antl- 
pH(f*r,  who  then  lay  with  his  army  in  Cadmea,* 
and  was  preparing  to  enter  Attica. 

His  first  requisition  was,  that  Antipater  would 
fiuuh  the  treaty  before  Im  left  the  camp  in  which 
he  Iheo  lay.  Uratorus  said,  it  was  an  unreaaon- 
able  demand,  tiiat  they  should  remain  tliere  to  be 
troublesome  to  their  friends  and  allies,  when  they 
might  subsist  at  the  expense  of  their  enemies. 
But  Antipater  took  him  by  the  band,  and  said, 
**  Let  us  indulge  Phocion  so  far.'*  As  to  the  con- 
ditioua,  he  insisted  that  the  Athenians  should  leare 
them  to  him,  as  he  liad  done  at  Lamia,  lo  tlieir 
general  Leosthenes. 

Phocion  went  and  reported  this  preliminary  to 
the  Athenians,  which  they  agreed  to  out  of  ne* 
cessiiy,  and  then  returned  to  Thebes,  with  other 
ambassiMlorB;  the  principal  of  whom  was  Xeno* 
crates  the  iihilosopher.  For  the  yirtue  and  repu- 
tation of  the  latter  were  so  flrreat  and  illustrious, 
that  the  Atlionisna  thought  there  could  be  nothing 
in  human  nature,  so  Insolent,  savage  and  fero- 
cious, as  not  to  feel  some  impressions  of  respect  and 
reverence  at  the  sight  of  him.  It  happened,  how*- 
ever,  otherwise  with  Antipater,  through  liis  extreme 
brutality  and  antipathy  to  virtue;  for  be  embraced 
tlie  rest  with  great  cordiality,  but  would  not  even 
•peak  to  Xenocnites;  which  gave  him  occasion  to 
•ay,  "  Antipater  does  well  in  lieing  ashamed  be> 
fore  mo,  and  me  only,  of  his  injurious  designs 
against  Athens." 

Xeuoc rales  afterward  attempted  to  speak,  but 
Antipater,  in  great  anger,  interrupted  him,  and 
would  uot  suffer  him  to  proceed.f  To  Phociou*s 
discourse,  however,  lie  gave  attention ;  and 
answered,  that  he  should  grant  the  Athenians 
peace  and  consider  them  as  his  friends  on  the  fol- 
lowing conditions:  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  he, 
**  they  must  deliver  up  to  me  Demosthenes  and 
Hyperides.  In  the  next  place,  they  must  put 
their  government  on  the  ancient  footing,  when 
none  but  the  rich  were  advanced  to  the  great  of- 
fices of  stute.  A  third  article  is,  that  they 
roust  receive  a  garrison  into  Munychia;  and  a 
fourth,  that  they  must  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
war."  All  the  new  deputies,  except  Xeuocrates, 
thought  themselves  happy  in  these  conditions. 
That  philosopher  said,  **  Antipater  deals  favorably 
with  us,  if  he  considers  us  as  his  slaves;  but  hardly, 
if  he  looks  upon  us  as  freemen."  Phocion  beg- 
ged for  a  remission  of  the  article  of  the  garrison; 
and  Antipater  is  said  to  have  answered,  "Phocion 

*  Dacier,  withont  any  necessity,  snpiioies  that  Plotarun 
vtei  the  word  Cadmea,  for  UiBotia.  In  a  poetical  way,  it 
U,  indeed,  capable  of  being  understood  so;  bat  it  is  plain 
from  what  follows,  that  Aoiipatcr  then  lay  at  Thebes,  and 
pfobably  in  the  Cadmea  or  citadel. 

t  Vet  he  had  behaved  to  him  with  great  kindness  when 
he  was  sent  to  ranfom  the  prisoners.  Antipater,  on  that 
occa*ion,  took  the  ftrst  opportunity  to  invite  him  to  supper; 
and  Xenocraies  answered,  in  those  verses  of  Uomer  which 
Uly»ses  addressed  lo  Circe,  who  pre»sed  him  to  partake  of 
lh«  delicacies  she  had  provided:— 

Ul  fiu  it  me,  whose  ftiends  are  tank  to  beaeU, 
To  qoafl*  thy  bowls,  and  riot  in  thy  feasts, 
Me  would^t  thon  please?  For  them  thy  oares  employ. 
And  thena  to  me  restore,  and  me  to  Joy. 
Aatipater  was  lo  obarmed  with  the  happy  sppUcstloa 
ef  Ihsie  venei,  dtsfclie  rslsased  ail  the  priamieri. 


w  Win  gnat  thee  •teryfliliifr,  csMpt  what  woiM 
be  the  rain  of  both  na  and  tliee.'*  Others  say,  thai 
AnUpater  asiied  Phocion,  ••  Whether,  if  he  ex- 
cased  the  Athenians  as  to  tke  garrison,  he  weold 
■ndertake  for  their  obeervinpr  the  other  artielei, 
and  raising  no  new  commotionsr'  As  Phocioa 
hesitated  at  (his  question,  Csdlimedan,  surnamed 
Carabus,  a  violent  man,  and  an  enemy  to  pap- 
ular government,  started  up  and  eaid,  **  AuUpaipr, 
why  do  you  suffer  this  man  to  amuse  yoni  If  he 
should  give  you  his  word,  would  yoo  depend 
upon  it,  and  not  abide  by  your  first  reeolutioBs?'* 

Thus  the  Athenians  were  obliged  to  receive  s 
Macedonian  garrison,  which  was  comman«ied  by 
Menyllus,  a  man  of  great  moderation,  sod  (be 
friend  of  Phocion.    But  that  precaution  appetr- 
ed  to  be  dictated  by  a  waoton  rsnity;  rather  aa 
abuse  of    power   to   the  purposes   of  iiuoleoct, 
than  a  meacure  necessary  for  tlie  conqueror's  af- 
fairs.    It  was  more  oeveivly  felt  by  the  Alheaitiii, 
on  account  of  the  time  the    garrison  entered; 
which  was  tlie  twentieth  of  the  month  of  Sepieai- 
l>er,*  when   they  were  celebrating  the  great  van- 
tcrles,  and  the  very  day  that  they  carried  th«  god 
Bacchus  in  procession  from  the  city  to  Ehfu». 
The  disturbances  they*  saw    in  the  ceremoaief 
gave  many  of  the  people  occasion  to  f  cfleci  od  the 
difference  of  the  divine  dispensations  with  re«pe«l 
to  Athena  in  the  present  and  in  ancient  timfls. 
"Formerly,"    said   they,  "mysUc  visions  wett 
seen,  and  voices  heard,  to  the  great  happiuest  of 
the  republic,  and  the  terror  and  astonishment  of  oct 
enemies.     But  now,  during  the  same  ceremooies, 
the  gods  \o6k  without  concern  upon  the  sewrest 
misforlunes  that  can  happen  to  Greece,  aud  suf- 
fer the  holiest,  and  what  was  once  the  roont  agrte- 
able  time  in  the  year  to  be  profaned,  and  reuaend 
the  date  of  oar  greatest  calamities. 

A  few  days  before,  the  Athenians  had  reoeivd 
an  oracle  from  DoHona,  which  warned  tbna  to 
secure  the  promontories  of  Diana  against  straDgeis. 
And  about  this  time,  upon  washing  the  sscnd  £)• 
lete,  with  which  they  bind  the  mystic  beds,  Instead 
of  the  lively  purple  they  used  to  have,  they  changed 
to  a  faint  dead  color.  What  added  to  the  wondv>r 
was  that  all  the  linen  belonging  to  prirste  pt^rsooi, 
which  was  washed  in  the  same  water,  retained  ils 
former  luster.  And  as  a  priest  was  washiog  ■  pig 
in  that  part  of  the  port  called  Cantharut,  a  /a/gv 
fish  seized  the  hinder  parts,  and  devoured  them  « 
far  as  the  belly;  by  which  the  gods  pisiniy  aa- 
nounced,  that  they  would  lose  the  lower  ptfto  of 
tlie  city  next  the  sea,  and  keep  the  upper. 

The  garrison  commanded  by  Menyilos,  did  do 
sort  of  injury  to  the  citizens.  But  the  uaniber 
•xduded,  by  another  article  of  the  treaty,  oo  ac- 
count of  their  poverty,  from  a  shars  in  the |of- 
ernmeut,  was  upward  of  twelve  thousand.  Saeb 
•f  these  as  remained  in  Athens,  appearfd  to  heia 
;.  state  of  misery  and  disgrace;  and  such  as  m*- 
grated  to  a  city  and  lands  in  Thrace,  assifSM 
them  by  Antipater,  ioolced  upon  tliemseWes  as  no 
better  than  a  conquered  people  transported  into  a 
foreign  country. 

The  death  of  Demosthenes  In  Calanrra,  and  that 
of  Hyperides  at  Cleonas,  of  which  we  hare  pw» 
an  account  in  another  place,  made  the  Atlieui^w 
remember  Alexander  and  Philip  with  a  rerri 
which  seemed  almost  Inspired  by  afiection.f  The 
case  was  the  same  with  them  now,  as  it  was  wiUi 
tlie  countryman  afterward  upon  the  death  of  An- 

*  Boedromion.  ,  .    . ,  j 

t  The  crnel  dispoaition  of  Antipater,  who  had  «*"<•« 

apon  Denostheaea  and  Hyperidea  beias  sivea  up  to  w  ^ 

▼ence,  made  the  ooadnct  of  Philip  aad  Afexaailar  Boap«n 

tively  amiable. 


PHOCION. 
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Bforaa.  ThoM  wb«kliM  Umi  prtnoe,  «ad  retfrned 
is  his  stead*  wens  so  oppressive  and  tyrannicsli 
Ibst  a  Phryi^ian  pessaul,  who  was  digging  die 
pound,  beiog*  asked  what  he  was  saekiu^,  aaid, 
vith  a  si^h,  **l  am  seeking  for  Antigonas.'*  Many 
of  the  Atheniana  ezpretiMd  equal  concern,  now, 
irben  they  remembered  the  great  and  generous 
tarn  of  mind  in  those  kings,  and  how  easily  their 
aa^ror  was  appeased:  whereas  Antipater,  who  en- 
deavored te  conceal  his  power  ander  the  mask 
of  a  private  man,  a  mean  habit,  and  a  plain 
diet,  was  infinitely  nriore  rigorous  to  those  under 
his  cominaad;  and  in  fact,  an  oppressor  and  a 
tyrant.  Yet,  at  the  request  of  Pboclou,  he 
Kcalked  many  persons  from  exile:  and  to  sue  If 
as  he  did  not  choose  to  restore  to  their  own 
eoantry,  granted  a  commodious  situation;  for,  in* 
filead  of  being  forced  to  reside,  like  other  exiles  be- 
yond the  Ceraauiau  mountains,  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Tmnarus,  he  suffered  them  to  remain  in 
Greece,  and  settle  In  Peloponnesus.  Of  this  num- 
ber was  Agnoiildes,  the  informer. 

In  some  other  instances,  he  governed  with  equity. 
He  directed  the  police  of  Athens  in  a  just  and 
ODCid  manner;  raising  the  modest  and  the  good 
to  the  principal  employments;  and  excluding  the 
uneasy  and  the  seditious  from  all  offices;  so  that 
hsTing  no  opportunity  to  excite  troubles,  the 
ipirit  of  faction  died  away:  and  he  taught  them, 
by  little  and  little  to  love  the  country,  and  apply 
themtetves  to  agriculture.  Observing  one  day, 
that  Xeiiocrates  paid  a  tax  as  a  stranger,  he  offer- 
ed to  make  him  a  present  of  his  freedom;  but  he 
Kfased  it,  and  assigned  this  reason: — '*I  will  never 
be  a  member  of  that  government,  to  prevent 
the  establishment  of  wldch  I  acted  iu  a  public 
character." 

Meayllus  was  pleased  to  offer  Phocion  a  con 
fiiderable  sum  of  money.     But  he  said,  "  Neither 
a  Menyllua  a  greater  man  than  Alexander,  nor 
bare  I  greater  reason  to  receive  a  present   now, 
ihuu  I  had  then."      The   governor  pressed  him 
to  iakt*  it  at  least  for    his  son   Phocus;   but  he 
answered,  **  If  Phocus  becomes  sober,  his  father's 
o^le  will  be  sufficient  for  him;  and  if  he  con- 
tiuut's  dissolute,  nothing  will    be    so."     He  gave 
AoUpaler  a  more  severe  answer,  when  he  wanted 
htm  to  do  something  inconsistent  witli  his  probity. 
**  Antipater,"  said  he,  "  cannot  liave  me  both  for 
a  friend  and  a  flatterer."     And  Antipater  himself 
Dsad  (osuy,  "  I  have  two  friends  in  Atliens,  Pho- 
sioo  aud  Demades:  It  is  impossible  either  to  per- 
<aade  Uie  one  to  anything  or  to  satisfy  the  other." 
Indeed,  Phocion   had  his  poverty   to  show  as  a 
^roof  of  his  virtue;  for,  though  he  so  often  com- 
manded tlie  Athenian  armies,  and  was  honored 
witii  the  friendship  of  so  many  kings,  he  grew  old 
IQ  iudlgence;    whereas  Demades    paraded  with 
bis  wealth,   even  in  instances     that  were    eon- 
Inry  to  law:  for  there  was  a  law  at  Athens  that  no 
foreigu**r  should  appear  iu  the  choruses  upon  the 
itage,  under  tiie  penalty  of  a  thousand  drachmas, 
to  be  paid  by  the  person  who  gave  the  entertain- 
mcoU     Yet    Demades,   in    his  exhibition,   pro- 
daced  none  but  foreigners;  aud  he  paid  the  thou* 
B&u<i  dracknuu  fine  for  each,  though  tiieir  num* 
W  was  a  hundred.     Aud  when  his  son  Demea 
was  married,  he  said, "  When  I  married  your  mo- 
^r,  tlie  next  neighbor  hsxdly  knew  it;  but  kings 
u>d  princes  contribute   to   the  expense  of  your 
Mptlals." 

Tha  Athenians  were  continuallv  importuning 
nocioD  to  persnade  Antipater  to'  withdraw  the 
Svrison;  bot  whether  it  was  that  he  despaired  of 
reccett,  or  rather  because  he  perceived  that  the 
P*<»ple  were  more  sober  and  sabmissive  to  govern- 


DMBt,  vndar  the  ftar  of  that  rod,  he  alwayv  de<* 
dined  the  commission.  The  only  thing  that  h« 
asked  and  obtained  of  Antipater  was,  that  the 
money  which  the  Athenians  were  to  poy  for  tlie 
charges  of  the  war,  should  not  be  insist^  on  inn* 
mediately,  but  a  longer  term  granted.  I'he  Athe* 
ulans,  finding  that  Phocion  would  not  meddle  with 
the  affair  of  the  garrison,  applied  to  Demades» 
who  readily  undertook  iL  In  consequence  of  this, 
he  aud  his  son  took  a  journey  to  Macedonia.  Ik 
should  seem,  his  evil  genius  led  him  thither;  for 
he  arrived  just  at  the  time  when  Antipater  was  in 
his  last  illness;  and  when  Cassander,  now  absolute 
muster  of  everything,  had  intercepted  a  letter 
written  by  Demades  to  Antigonus  In  Asia,  in- 
viting him  to  come  over  and  seize  Greece  and  Ma* 
cedonia,  **  which,"  he  safcl,  "hung  only  upon  sn 
old  rotten  stalk;"  so  he  contemptuously  called  An- 
tipater. Cassander  no  sooner  saw  him  than  ho 
ordered  him  to  be  arrested;  and  firat  he  killed  his 
son  before  his  eyes,  and  so  near,  that  the  blood 
spouted  upon  him,  and  filled  his  bosom;  then, 
after  having  reproached  him  with  his  ingratitude 
and  perfidiousness,  he  slew  him  likewise. 

Antipater,  a  little  before  his  death,  had  appointed 
Polyperchon  general,  and  given  Cassander  the  com- 
mand of  a  thousand  men.  But  Cassander,  far 
from  being  satisfied  with  such  an  appointment, 
hastened  to  seize  the  supreme  power,  and  imme- 
diately sent  Nicanor  to  take  the  command  of  the 
garrison  from  Menyllus,  and  to  secure  Munychia 
before  the  news  of  his  father's  death  got  abroad. 
This  scheme  was  carried  into  execution;  and,  a 
few  days  after,  the  Athenians  being  informed  of 
the  death  of  Antipater,  accused  Phocion  of  being 
privy  to  that  event,  and  concealing  it  out  of  friend- 
ship to  Nicanor.  Phocion,  Iiowhvit,  pavt*  himself 
no  pain  about  it;  on  the  contrary,  ho  conversed 
familmrly  with  Nicanor;  and,  by  his  assiduities, 
not  only  rendered  him  kind  and  obliging  to  the 
Athenians,  but  inspired  him  with  an  ambition  to 
distinguish  himself  by  exhibiting  games  aud  shows 
to  the  people. 

Meantime  Polyperchon,  to  whom  the'  care  of 
the  king's  person  was  committed,*  in  order  to 
countermine  Cassander,  wrote  lettera  to  the  Athe- 
nians, importing,  **  That  the  king  restored  them 
their  ancient  form  of  government;"  according  to 
which,  all  the  people  had  a  right  to  public  em- 
ployments. This  was  a  snare  he  laid  for  Piiocion. 
For,  being  desirous  of  making  himself  master  of 
Athens  (as  soon  appeared  from  his  actions),  ho 
was  sensible  that  he  could  not  effect  anything 
while  Phocion  was  in  the  way  He  saw,  too,  that 
his  expulsion  would  be  no  difficult  task,  when  all 
who  had  been  excluded  from  a  share  In  the  ad- 
ministration were  restored;  and  the  orators  and 
public  informers  were  once  more  masiera  of  the 
tribnnals. 

As  these  lettera  raised  great  commotions  among 
the  people,  Nicanor  was  desired  to  speak  f  to 
them  ou  that  subject  in  the  Plriens;  sua,  for  that 
purpose  entered  their  assembly,  trusting  his  per- 
son with  Phocion.  Dercyllus,  who  conimuuded 
for  the  king  in  the  adjacent  country,  laid  a  scheme 
to  seize  him;  but  Nicanor  getting  timely  informa- 
tion of  his  design,  guarded  against  it,  aud  soon 
showed  that  he  would  wreak  his  vengeance  on  the 
city.  Phocion  then  was  blamed  for  letting  liim 
go  when  he  hod  him  in  his  hands;  but  he  answered, 
**He  could  confide  In  Nicanor*s  promises,  and 
saw  no  reason  to  suspect  him  of  any  ill  design.** 


*  TIm  MB  of  Alexander,  who  was  vet  vwy  young, 
t  Nicanor  Ikdow  that  PolyperoliOB't  proposal  lo 
e  democracy  waa  meralv  a  taaiOf  aad  as  waalod  i 
IS  AtlicBiaas  asaaibls  of  it. 
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PLUTARCH'S    LIVES. 


•<  However,"  Mid  he,  •<  be  Um  iaae  what  It  may, 

I  had  ratlier  be  found  suffering  than  doing  what 
ie  uujuttt.*' 

Thw  iiuawer  of  his,  if  we  examine  it  with  reepect 
to  himeeif  only,  will  appear  to  be  entirely  the 
re8uU  of  fortitude  and  honor;  but,  wiien  we  con- 
sider thet  he  hazarded  the  safety  of  liis  country, 
and,  whiftC  is  more,  that  he  wes  general  and  first 
uiogistrute,  I  Iluow  not  whether  he  did  not  yiolate 
a  stronger  and  more  respectable  obligation.  It  is 
iu  vain  to  allege  that  Phociou  was  afraid  of  involv- 
ing Athens  iu  a  war;  and  for  that  reason  would 
not  seize  the  person  of  Nicanor;  and  that  he  only 
urged  the  obligations  of  justice  and  good  faith, 
that  Nicanor,  by  a  grateful  sense  of  such  beha- 
vior, might  be  prevailed  upon  to  be  quiet,  and 
til  ink  of  no  injurious  attempt  against  the  AUie- 
niaus.  For  the  truth  is,  he  had  such  confidence 
iu  Nicanor,  that  when  he  had  accounts  brought 
him  from  several  hands  of  his  designs  upon  the 
PiroBus,  of  his  ordering  a  body  of  mercenaries  to 
Salamis,  and  of  his  bribing  some  of  the  inhabitants 
of  tlie  Pineus,  he  would  give  no  credit  to  any  of 
those  things.  Nay,  when  Philomedes,  of  the 
borough  of  Lampra,  got  an  edict  made,  that  all 
the  Athenians  should  taiie  up  arms,  and  obey  tlM 
orders  of  Phociou,  he  took  no  care  to  act  in  pur- 
suance of  it,  until  Nicanor  had  brought  his  troops 
out  of  M unychia,  and  carried  his  trenches  round 
the  Pineus.  Then  Phociou  would  have  led  the 
Atlieniaus  against  him;  but  by  this  time,  they 
were  become  mutinous,  and  looked  upon  him  with 
cou  tempt. 

At  this  juncture  arrived  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polyperchou,  with  an  army,  under  pretense  of 
assisting  the  city  against  Nicanor;  but,  in  reality, 
to  avail  himself  of  its  fatal  divisions,  and  to  seize 
it,  if  possible,  for  himself.  For  the  exiles  who 
entered  the  town  with  him,  the  for^lgnors,  and 
such  citizens  as  had  been  stigmatized  as  infamous, 
with  other  mean  people,  resorted  to  him,  and 
altogether  made  up  a  strange  disorderly  assembly, 
by  whose  suffrages  the  command  was  taken  from 
Phociou,  and  otlier  general^  appointed.  Had  not 
Alexander  been  s^en  alone  near  the  walls  iu  con- 
ference with  Nicanor,  and  by  repeated  interviews, 
given  the  Athenians  cause  of  suspicion,  the  city 
could  not  have  escaped  the  danger  it  was  in.  Im- 
mediately the  orator  Aguonides  singled  out  Pho- 
don,  and  accused  him  of  treason;  which  so  much 
alarmed  Calllmedon  and  Pericles,*  that  they  fled 
out  of  the  city.  Piiocion,  with  such  of  his  friends 
as  did  not  forsake  him,  repaired  to  Polyperchon. 
8olon  of  Plata,  and  Dinarchus  of  Corinth,  who 
passed  for  the  friends  and  confidants  of  Poly- 
perchon, out  of  regard  to  Phocion,  desired  to  be 
of  the  party.  But  Dinarchus  falling  ill  by  the 
way,  ihey  were  obliged  to  stop  many  days  at 
Eiatea.  In  the  meantime,  Archestratus  proposed 
a  decree,  and  Agnunides  got  it  passed,  that  depu- 
ties should  be  sent  to  Polyperchou,  with  an  accu- 
sation against  Phocion. 

Tiie  two  parties  came  up  to  Polyperchon  at  the 
same  lime,  as  he  was  upon  his  march  with  the 
kiiig,t  near  Fhjiruges,  a  town  of  Phocis,  .«:ituated 
at  tiie  foot  of  Mount  Acrorlam,  now  called  Galate. 
Tiiore  Polyperchou  placed  the  king  under  a  golden 
cuiiu])y,  and  his  friends  on  each  side  of  him;  and, 
before  lie  proceeded  to  any  other  business,  gave 

*  PtrUlu  tMre  looki  lilce  aa  erroneotts  readinf.  Aflsr* 
ward  wc  fmd,  not  Ptrielts  bat  CkareUs,  mentioned  aloo^ 
with  Callimedon,     Chariclei  was  Fliocion*s  son.in.law. 

t  Thit  was  Aridcui,  the  natural  ton  of  Philip.  AAar 
•ome  of  Alexander**  fenerals  had  raised  him  to  the  throne 
far  Uieir  own  purposes,  he  took  the  name  of  Philip,  aad  rain. 
•4  aiv  yean  aad  a  fiiw  months.  { 


I  ordars  that  Dlnarchvs  Aonld  be  p«t  to  dw  tortus, 

and  afterward  dispatched.  This  done,  he  ewe  the 
Athenians  audience,  Bnt,  as  they  fiUed  toe  place 
with  noise  and  tumult,  interrupting  eech  other 
with  mutual  accusations  to  the  councll,  A^^oakiefl 
pressed  forward  and  said,  "  Put  us  alt  in  one  cage, 
and  send  us  baclt  to  Athens,  to  give  account  of 
our  conduct  there."  Tlie  king  iaogfaed  at  the 
proposal;  but  the  Macedonians  who  attended  oo 
tliat  occasion,  and  the  straugers  who  were  draws 
tliither  by  curiosity,  were  desirous  of  hearing  the 
cause;  and  therefore  made  signs  to  the  deputies  ta 
argue  the  matter  there.  However,  it  was  far  Crooi 
being  couducted  with  Impartiality.  Polyperchon 
often  interrupted  Phocion,  who  at  last  was  so 
provoked,  that  he  struck  his  staff  opon  the  groimd, 
and  would  speak  no  more.  Hegemon  said.  Poly* 
perchon  himself,  could  bear  witness  to  his  afiee- 
tionate  regard  for  tiie  people;  and  that  ^nerai 
answered, "  Do  you  come  here  to  slander  me  beibre 
the  king?"  Upon  this  the  king  started  ap,  and  was 
going  to  run  Hegemon  through  with  his  spear; 
but  Polyperchon  prevented  him;  and  the  cooncil 
broke  up  immediately. 

The  guards  then  surrounded  Phocion  and  his 
party,  except  a  few,  who,  being  at  some  distanee, 
muffled  themselves  up,  and  fled.  Clitns  carried 
the  prisoners  to  Athens,  under  color  of  having 
them  tried  there,  but,iu  reality,  only  to  have  them 
put  to  death,  as  persons  already  condemned.  The 
manner  of  conducting  the  thing  made  ii  a  mon 
melancholy  scene.  The  prisoners  were  carried  ia 
carts  through  the  Geramicus  to  the  theater*  wfsere 
Clitus  shut  them  up  until  tlie  Ardunu  iiad  as- 
sembled the  people.  From  tins  assembly  neitiier 
slaves,  nor  foreigners,  nor  persons  sUgmatiacd  as 
infamous,  were  excluded;  the  tribunal  and  the 
theater  were  open  to  all.  Then  the  king's  letter 
was  read;  the  purport  of  which  was  "That  he  had 
found  the  prisoners  guilty  of  treason;  but  that  be 
left  it  to  the  Atheniaus,  as  freemen,  who  were  to 
be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  to  pass  seuteaee 
upon  them." 

At  the  same  time  Clltus  presented  tbem  to  the 
people.  The  best  of  the  citizens,  when  tliey  saw 
Phocion,  appeared  greatly  dejected,  and,  covering 
their  faces  with  tlieir  mantles,  began  to  wttp. 
One,  however,  had  the  courage  to  say,  **S5inoe  the 
king  leaves  the  determination  of  so  important  a 
matter  to  the  people,  it  would  be  proper  to  com- 
mand  all  slaves  aud  strangers  to  depart."  But 
the  populace,  instead  of  agreeing  to  that  motion, 
cried  out,  "  It  would  be  much  more  proper  is 
stone  all  the  favorers  of  oligarchy,  all  the  enemies 
of  the  people."  After  which,  no  one  attempted 
to  offer  anything  in  behalf  of  Phocion.  It  was 
with  much  difficulty  that  he  obtained  permissioo 
to  speak.  At  last,  sileuce  being  made,  he  said, 
"  Do  you  design  to  take  away  my  life  jostlr  or 
unjustly?"  Some  of  them  answering,  "Josiry;** 
he  said,  "  How  can  you  know  whether  it  will  be 
justly,  if  you  do  not  hear  me  first?"  As  he  fiid 
not  nnd  them  inclinable  in  the  least  to  bear  hiro, 
he  advanced  some  paces  forward,  and  said,  *'  Citi- 
sens  of  Athens,  I  acknowledge  I  have  dom*  \  oa 
injustice;  and  for  my  faults  in  the  administnsdnn, 
adjudge  myself  guilty  of  death;a  but  why  will  yea 
put  these  men  to  deuth,  who  hove  never  iiij(irt«d 
you?"  The  populnce  made  answer,  »*R.rri«s 
they  are  friends  to  you."  Upon  which  In-  drrw 
back,  and  resigned  himself  quietly  to  his  fute. 

Agnouides  then  read  the  decree  he  had  prepared; 


*  It  was  the  eastern  for  the  pertoa  aceased  to  lay  s«b« 
penaltT  on  himself.  Phocion  chooeet  tiie  bluest,  thtakta* 
It  might  be  a  means  to  raeoneile  the  Atheaiaas  lo  his 
frieads;  bat  it  had  not  that  efleot. 
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HeonHn^  to  which,  the  people  were  to  declare  by 
Jieir  sufirages  whether  the  pritonera  appeared  to 
be  fttilty  or  not;  and  if  they  appeared  bo,  they 
iren»  to  suffer  death.     When  the  decree  was  read, 
wme  called  for  an  addilional  ciause  for  putting 
Plioctou  to  the  torture  before  execution;  and  in- 
listed,  that  the  nick  and  ita  munagrers  should  be 
wDl  for  iinmeoiately.     But  Agnonidea,  obaervluff 
that  Clilua  was  ditfpleased  at  that  proposal,  and 
looking  upon  it  liitneelf  as  a  barbarous  and  deteiit- 
Bble  Utiug,  auid,  ««  WhiMi  we  take  that  villain  Cai- 
Uiaedou,  let  us*  put  him  to  the  torture;  but.  indeed, 
loy  ft4low-oitiz«iisi,  I  cannot  consent  that  Phocion 
■hould  have  such  iiard  measure."     Upon  tliis,  one 
<A  iii«  btttier  didpoaed  Athenians  cried  out,  '*  Thou 
ut  certainly  liglit;    for  if  w«   torture  Phocion, 
vital  must  we  10  to  thee?"    There  was,  however, 
Wdly  one  nec:ative  when  the  sentence  of  death 
was  proposed;   ail   the  people  gave  their  voices 
Haodiag;  and  >ome  of  them  even  crowned  them- 
selves with  flowers,  as  if  it  had  been  a  matter  of 
fwiirity.     With    Phocion,   there  were  Nicodes, 
Tjiadippns,  He^enion,  and   Pythocles.     As  for 
Dtmetrius  the  Phalerean,  Callimedon,  Charides, 
tad  some  otiieis,  who  were  absent,  the  same  sen- 
teace  was  passed  upon  them. 

After  the  Hsienibly  was  dismissed,  the  convicts 
vens  s^ut  to  pri^0D.     The  embraces  of  their  friends 
auii  r«Uliou!i  inelt«^d  tlieiu  into  tears;  and  they  all 
weut  on  bewaising    their  fate,  except  Phocion. 
Hb  countenance  was  tlie  same  as  when  the  peo- 
[<Ik  teut  him  oat  to  command  their  armies;  and 
Ln«  beholderti  could  not  but  admire  his  invincible 
firniQedf  and  magnanimity.     Some  of  his  enemies, 
latte^d,  reviled  him  as  he  went  along;  and  one  of 
them  even  spit  in  his  face:  upon  which,  he  turned 
to  the  msjglstruies,  and  said,  '*  Will  nobody  correct 
Uiis  fellow's  rudeness?"     Thudippus,  when  he 
nw  the  executioner  pounding  the  hemlock,  began 
to  lament  what  hard  fortune  it  was  for  him  to 
»afer  unjustly  on  Phocion's  account.     *<What 
theu!"  said  tiie  venerable  sage,  "dost  thou  not 
thiok  it  an  honor  to  die  with  Phocion?"    One  of 
his  friends  asking  him  whether  he  had  any  com- 
ffluds  to  his  son;  <*  Yea,"  said  he,  **  by  all  means, 
tell  him  from  me,  to  forget  the  ill  treatment  I 
have  had  from  the  Athenians."    And  when  Nico- 
des, the  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  becrged  that 
)»woQld  let  him  drink  the  poison  before  him; 
"This,"  said  he,  '*  Nicodes,  Is  a  hard  request; 
aod  the  thiug  must  give  roe  great  uneasiness;  but 
^Bcel  have  obliged  you  in  every  instance  through 
^    life,  I  will  do  the  same  In  tiiis." 

When  tliey  came  all  to  drink,  the  quantity 
proved  not  sufficient;  and  the  executioner  refused 
to  prepare  more,  except  he  had  twelve  draekmas 
P^  him,  which  was  the  price  of  a  full  draught 
As  this  occasioned  a  troublesome  delay,  Phocion 
called  one  of  his  friends,  and  said,  "  Since  one 
cannot  die  on  free  cost  at  Athens,  give  the  man 


hit  money."  This  execution  was  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  April,*  when  there  was  a  procession 
of  horsemen  in  honor  of  Jupiter.  As  the  caval- 
cade passed  by,  some  took  off  their  chaplets  from 
their  heads;  others  shed  tears,  as  they  looked  at 
the  prison  doors;  all  who  had  not  hearts  entirely 
savage,  or  were  not  corrupted  by  rage  and  envy, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  most  implouH  thing,  not  to 
have  reprieved  them  at  least  for  that  day,  and  so 
to  have  kept  tlie  city  unpolluted  on  th«  fcs^tlval. 

However,  the  enemies  of  Phocion,  as  if  some- 
thing had  been  wanting  to  their  triumph,  got  an 
order  that  his  body  should  not  be  suffered  to  re- 
main within  the  bounds  of  Attica;  nor  that  any 
Athenian  should  furnish  fire  for  the  funeral  pile. 
Therefore  no  friend  durst  touch  it;  but  one  Cono- 
pion,  who  lived  by  such  services,  for  a  sum  of 
money,  carried  the  corpse  out  of  the  territories  of 
£leu8is,  and  got  fire  for  the  burning  of  it  in  those 
of  Megara.  A  woman  of  Megara,  who  happened 
to  assist  at  the  ceremony  with  her  maid-servants, 
raised  a  cenotaph  upon  the  spot,  and  performed  the 
customary  libations.  The  bones  she  gathered  up 
carefully  into  her  lap,  carried  th^m  by  night  to 
her  own  house,  and  interred  them  under  the 
hearth.  At  the  same  time  she  thus  addressed  the 
domestic  gods:  <*  Ye  guardians  of  this  place,  to 
you  I  commit  the  remains  of  this  good  man.  Do 
yon  reetore  them  to  the  sepuicher  of  his  ancestors, 
when  the  Athenians  shall  once  more  listen  to  the 
dicutes  of  wisdom." 

The  time  was  not  long  before  the  situation  of 
their  affairs  taught  them  how  vigilant  a  mngistrate, 
and  how  excellent  a  guardian  of  the  virtues  of 
justice  and  sobriety,  they  had  lost  l*he  people 
erected  his  statue  in  brass,  and  buried  his  remains 
at  the  public  expense.  Agnonides,  his  principal 
accDser,  thev  put  to  death,  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  for  that  purpose.  Epicurus  and  Demo- 
philus,  the  other  two,  fled  from  Athens;  but  after- 
ward fell  into  the  hands  of  Phocion*s  son,  who 
pnnlshed  them  as  they  deserved.  This  son  of  his 
was,  in  other  respects,  a  worthless  man.  He  waa 
in  love  with  a  giri  who  was  in  a  state  of  servitude, 
and  belonged  to  a  trader  In  such  matters;  and  hap- 
pening one  day  to  hear  Theodorus  the  atheist 
maintain  this  argument  in  the  Lyceum,  *'  That  if 
it  is  no  shame  to  ransom  a  friend.  It  is  no  shame 
to  redeem  a  mistress,"  the  discourse  was  so  fiat- 
'  taring  to  his  passion,  that  he  went  immediately  ' 
'  and  released  his  female  friend.f 

The  proceedings  against  Phocion  put  the  Greeks 
in  mind  of  those  agai  nst  Socrates.  The  treatment  of 
both  was  equally  unjust,  and  the  calsmlties  thence 
entailed  upon  Athens  were  perfectly  simllar.f 


*  JIhmyekuMt, 

t  It  appears,  from  the  aacient  coin«dy,  that  it  wac  no  aa- 
eommon  thing  for  the  yonag  m«a  of  Athoni  to  tako  thoii 
mistrettot  out  of  tnch  shopa;  and,  aAer  thaj  had  roloaie^ 
thorn  fioro  Mrvitade,  to  marrj  them. 

t  Socratei  wa«  put  to  death  eighty-two  years  bofoia. 


PLUTARCH'S   LIVK8. 


CATO  THE  YOUNGER. 


The  family  of  Cato  had  its  firat  Ingter  and  dis- 
tinction from  liL^  groat  grmndfatlier,  Cato  the  On- 
•or,*  a  man  whoae  virtae,  as  we  have  olMenrod  in 
hid  Life,  ranked  him  with  persons  of  the  g^reatest 
repuution  and  anthority  in  Rome.  The  Utican 
Cato,  of  whom  we  are  now  spealilnf ,  was  left  an 
orphan,  together  with  his  brother  Cmpioi  and  his 
sister  Porcia.  He  had  also  another  sister  caifod 
Servilia,  but  she  was  only  sister  by  the  mother*e 
side-t  The  orphans  were  brought  np  In  tlie  house 
of  Livius  Drasos,  their  mother's  brother,  who  at 
that  time  had  great  influence  in  tlie  adniiuifltra* 
Hon;  to  which  be  was  entitled  by  his  eloqoenoe, 
his  wisdom,  and  dignity  of  mind:  excellencies  that 
put  him  on  an  equality  with  the  best  of  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Cato,  we  are  told,  from  his  infancy  discovered 
In  his  Toiee,  his  look,  and  his  very  diversions,  a 
flrmneos  and  solidity,  which  neither  passion  nor 
anything  else  eoald  move.  He  pursued  every  ob- 
ject he  had  in  view  with  a  vigor  far  above  his 
years,  and  a  resolution  that  nothing  could  resist. 
Those  who  were  inclined  to  flatter  were  sure  to 
meet  with  a  severe  repulse,  and  to  those  who 
attempted  to  intimidate  htm,  he  was  still  more 
intractable.  Scarce  anything  could  make  him 
laugh,  and  it  was  but  rarely  that  hh  countenance 
was  softened  to  a  smil**.  He  was  not  quickly 
or  easily  moved  to  anger;  but  it  was  difficult  to 
appease  his  resentment,  when  once  excited. 

His  apprehension  was  slow,  and  his  learning 
came  with  difficulty;  but  what  he  had  once  learn- 
ed he  long  retained.  It  is,  indeed,  a  common  ease 
for  persons  of  quick  parts  to  have  weak  memories, 
but  what  is  gained  with  labor  and  application  is 
always  retained  the  longest:  for  every  hard-gained 
acquisilion  of  science  is  a  kind  of  annealing  upon 
Uie  ml  lid.  The  Inflexibility  of  his  disposition 
seems  also  to  have  reUrded  his  progress  In  learn- 
ing; for  to  learn  Is  to  submit  to  a  new  impression; 
and  those  submit  the  most  easily  who  have  the 
least  power  of  resintaoce.  Thus  young  men  are 
more  persuasible  than  the  old,  and  the  sick  than 
such  as  are  well;  and,  in  general,  assent  is  most 
oasily  g:ilned  from  those  who  are  least  able  to  find 
doubU  and  difficulties.  Yet  Cnto  is  said  to  have 
been  very  obedient  to  his  preceptor,  and  to  have 
d6oe  whatever  he  was  commanded;  only  he  would 
always  inquire  the  reason,  and  ask  why  such  a 
tiling  WW  enjoined.  Indeed,  his  preceptor  Sarpe- 
don  (for  that  was  ills  name)  was  a  man  of  engag- 
ing manners,  who  chose  rather  to  goyern  by  lea- 
se ii  than  by  violence. 

WiiilfCato  was  yet  a  cMId,  the  Italian  allies  de- 
manded to  be  admitted  citizens  of  Rome.  Popedius 
&ilo,  a  man  of  great  name  as  a  soldier,  and  power- 
ful among  his  people,  had  a  friendship  with 
Drusus,  and  lodged  a  long  time  in  his  honse  dur- 


ing this  application.  As  he  mas  familiar  vrith  th« 
children,  he  said  to  them  one  day,  "Come,  n>y 
|rood  children,  desire  your  uncle  to  asj^ist  as  ia 
our  solicitation  for  the  freedom.**  Cepio  amil«d, 
and  readily  gave  his  promise;  bat  Cato  inad<e  no 
answer.  And  as  he  was  observed  to  look  with  a 
fixed  and  unkind  eye  upon  the  strangers, Popedios 
continued.  '*Aud  yon,  my  little  man,  what  do  yon. 
say?  Will  tot  you  give  your  guests  yonr  iatere«r 
with  your  uncle,  as  well  as  your  broOier?^  Cato 
still  refusing  to  answer,  and  appearing  by  bis 
silence  and  his  looks  inclined  to  deny  the  reqof^Kt, 
Popedius  took  him  to  the  window  and  threatened. 
If  he  would  not  promise,  to  throw  him  ouL  Thi» 
ho  did  in  a  harsh  tone,  end  at  the  sanio  time 
gave  him  several  shakes,  ai  If  he  was  going  to  let 
him  fall.  But  as  the  child  bore  this  a  long  time 
without  any  marks  of  concern  or  feai*,  Popedios 
set  him  down,  and  said  softly  to  his  friends,  ^This 
child  is  the  glorv  of  luly.  I  verily  believe,  if  he 
were  a  man,  that  we  shoold  not  get  one  vote 
among  the  people." 

Another  time,  when  a  relation  invited  young 
Cato,  with  other  children,  to  celebrate  his  birth- 
day, most  of  the  children  went  to  play  tojrether  in 
a  corner  of  the  house.  Their  play  was  to  mimic 
a  court  of  justice,*  where  some  were  a'^cn^sed  in 
form,  and  afterward  carried  to  prison.  One  di 
them,  a  beautiful  boy,  being  condemned,  and  shot 
up  by  a  bigger  boy,  who  acted  as  officer.  In  one 
of  ihe  apartments,  called  out  to  Cato;  who,  as 
soon  as  he  understood  what  the  matter  wa«,  ran 
to  the  door,  and,  pushing  away  thos«*  who  stood 
there  as  guards  and  attempted  to  oppose  him, 
carried  off  the  child,  and  went  home  in  great 
anger;  mo^t  of  the  children  marching  ofT  with liim. 

These  things  gained  him  great  repatatioo,  of 
which  the  following  Is  sn  extraordinary  instance: 
when  Sylla  chose  to  exhibit  a  tournament  of  boys, 
which  goes  by  the  name  of  Tro3f,t  and  is  con- 
sidered as  a  sacred  exhibition,  he  selected  two 
bands  of  young  gentlemen,  and  assigned  them  tw« 
captains,  one  of  which  they  readily  accepted,  oa 
account  of  his  being  the  son  of  Metrlla,  the  wife 
of  Sylla;  bnt  the  other,  named  Sextos,  thcogh  he 
was  nephew  to  Pompey  the  Greet,  they  absolutely 
rejected,  and  would  not  f^o  out  to  ex^rrSae  undor 
him.  Sylla  then  asking  them,  "Whom  they 
would  haver*  they  noanimonsly  cried  ''Cato;" 
and  Sextns  himself  readily  yielded  the  honor  to 
him,  as  a  boy  of  superior  parts. 

The  friendship  which  had  snlwlsted  between 
Sylla  and  tlie  father  of  Cato,  Induced  him  some- 
times to  send  for  the  young  man  and  his  brother 


•  Cato  tlM  Cmmt,  at  a  t«^  lais  aaried  of  Ufa,  maniad 
0aloai«,  dauf  hter  of  hi*  o««b  «t«ward.  Tbera  wai  •  family 
however,  rrom  the  second  match,  which  flooriahed  when 
that  which  cam*  from  the  first  was  extiact. 

t  Servilia  was  not  his  onlj  sister  by  the  mother's  side; 
there  were  three  of  them;  one,  the  mother  of  Bratas,  who 
killed  Ccaar:  another,  married  to  Locnilns;  and  a  third  to 
Joniu  Bilaaes.    Csepio,  loo,  was  hi*  btolhor  hj  Ite  aiother*a 


*  rfaildren*!  plaTt  are  oftoa  takeo  fraaa  vtint  i«  moft 
familiar  to  them,  tn  other  coaatries,  they  ore  commoaW 
Ibrmed  apon  trifliag  sabieeis;  bat  the  Roman  children  acted 
trials  in  the  courts  of  justice,  the  command  of  amtet, 
triumphal  proeetstom,  and,  in  later  times,  the  state 
of  emperors.  9oetonias  tells  n«,  that  Nero  eommanded  his 
son-in-law,  Rasinns  Crisiiinna,  the  son  of  Popara,  a 
child,  10  Im  thrown  into  the  sea,  Iwcanse  ho  w«s  said  la 
delipht  in  plavs  of  tlie  last  mentioned  kind. 

t  The  invention  of  this  rame  is  f  enemlly  aacribed  to  As. 
eanius.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  pnblie  r«mi«,  br  compa 
nies  of  boys,  who  were  fomished  with  arnaa  enitabfe  lo  tfceS 
strength.  Thev  were  talcen,  for  tlM  most  pan,  oat  ef  the 
noblest  fiiaiiiioa  in  Roma. 
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>Bpio,  aad  to  talk  familiarly  with  (hem*  a  favor, 
vhicb,  by  reason  of  hii  digQity,  he  conferred  on 
rery  few.  Sarpadon  thinking  such  an  intarcourae 
A  great  aiTaiita^e  to  hia  achoiar,  both  in  point  of 
honor  and  safety,  often  took  Cato  to  pay  his 
respects  to  the  dictator.  Syila*a  houae  at  that 
Utile  looked  like  nothing  but  a  place  of  execution; 
«ach  were  tlie  aumbersof  people  tortured  and  put 
to  death  there.  Cato,  who  waa  now  in  hia  four- 
teenth year,  seeing  liie  heada  of  many  illustrioua 
prrsouagea  carried  out,  and  obeerviog  that  tlie  by- 
»uaden$  tighed  in  secret  at  tlieae  ^ceiiea  of  blood, 
isktsi  bis  preceptor,  **  Why  somebody  did  not  kill 
that  man?"  «»  fiecauae,"  said  he,  *•  they  fear  him 
more  tii;in  tliey  hate  him."  *'  Why  then,"  aaid 
Cato,  "  do  not  you  give  me  a  sword,  that  I  may 
ktll  biin,  and  deliver  my  country  from  slavery?" 
When  Sarpedoa  heard  such  a  speech  from  the  boy, 
and  aaw  with  what  a  stern  and  angry  look  he 
Bttered  it,  he  waa  greatly  alarmed,  and  watched 
him  narrowly  afterward,  to  pfeveat  hia  attempt- 

^aome  raah  action, 
^hen  he  waa  but  a  child,  he  waa  asked  one 
day, '*  Whom  he  love^  moat?"  an^  he  answered, 
"  Uifi  brother.'*  The  person  who  put  the  question, 
then  asked  him  **Whom  he  loved  next?"  and 
agttin  he  said  "  HU  brother."  **Whom  in  the 
titini  place?"  and  still  it  waa  "Hia  brother:"  and 
ao  00  until  he  put  no  more  questiona  to  him  about 
it  This  afiection  increased  with  his  years,  inao- 
mach  that  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  if  he 
sapped,  if  lie  went  ont  into  tlie  country,  if  he  ap- 
^wd  in  the  farum^  Cepio  must  be  with  him. 
But  he  ^oald  not  make  use  of  perfumes  as  Ceplo 
dd:  indeed,  the  whole  course  of  hia  life  waa  atrict 
aud  austere:  ao  that  when  Ceepio  waa  aometimes 
commended  for  his  temperance  and  sobriety,  he 
would  say,  **I  may  have  some  claim  to  these 
virtues,  when  compared  with  otlier  men  ;  but 
when  I  compare  myself  with  Cato,  I  seem  a  mere 
Sippios."  Sippius  was  the  name  of  a  person  re- 
markably effeminate  aud  luxurious. 

After  Cato  had  taken  upon  him  tlie  priesthood 
of  Apollo,  he  clianged  hia  dwelling,  and  took  his 
•hare  of  the  paternal  estate,  wltich  amounted  to  a 
handTed  and  twenty  talents.  But  ihoogh  his  for- 
tune was  80  considerable,  bis  manaer  of  living 
wafi  more  frugal  and  simple  than  ever.  He  form* 
ed  aparticular  connection  with  Antipaterof  Tyre, 
tlie  Stoic  philoeopher:  and  tlte  knowledge  he  waa 
tile  most  studious  of  acquiring,  waa  the  moral  and 
tbfl  political.  He  waa  carried  to  every  virtue  with 
tn  impulse  like  inspiration;  but  hiagreateet  attach- 
ment was  to  justice,  and  justice  of  tliat  severe  and 
hi&exible  kind  which  is  not  to  be  wrought  upon 
by  favor  or  compassion.*  He  cultivated  alao  that 
eloquence  wiiich  is  fit  for  popular  assemblies;  for 
u  in  a  great  city  there  should  be  an  extraordinary 
■apply  for  war,  so  in  the  political  philosophy  he 
tboQglit  there  ahould  be  a  provision  for  trouble- 
Mree  times.  Yet  he  did  not  declaim  befoie  com- 
l^ny,  nor  go  to  hear  the  exerciaea  of  other  young 
men.  And  when  one  of  his  friends  said,  "  Cato, 
the  world  finda  fault  with  your  silence:"  he  au- 
BWered,«No  matter,  so  long  as  It  does  not  find 
fttttlt  with  my  lifiB.  I  shall  t^in  to  apeak  when  I 
^ve  tluQgs  to  say  that  deserve  to  be  known." 

In  the  public  hall  called  the  ForcMii,  which 
»u  built  by  old  Cato  in  his  censorship,  the  tri- 
i»a«s  of  the  people  aaed  to  hold  their  court 
Aud,  as  there  was  a  pillar  which  incommoded 


Ciecro,  in  hit  onlien  for  M«Ma»,  fivM  at  a  fiaa  iatiie 

y>i  Uios«  Bucint  of  the  Steie*  which  Cftto  mad*  the  rale 
Bu  life,  ud  Which,  as  bo  obranro*,  wore  only  Bl  to 

^••nikwkhltttboaafUee. 


their  beoehM,  they  reMived  either  to  remove  it  to 
a  diacauce,  or  to  take  it  entirely  away.  Thia  waa 
the  first  thing  that  drew  Cato  to  the  rostra,  and 
even  than  it  waa  against  hia  incliuatiou.  How- 
ever, he  opposed  the  design  efiectuatly,  aud  gave 
an  admirable  apecimeu,  both  of  hi:i  eloquence  and 
spirit.  For  there  waa  nothing  of  youiliful  sallies 
or  finical  affectation  in  his  oratory;  all  was  rough, 
aenaible,  and  atrong.  Nevertheieas,  amidai  the 
short  and  solid  turu  of  the  sentences  there  waa  a 
grace  that  engaged  the  ear;  and  with  the  gravity 
wliich  might  be  expected  from  his  munueni,  there 
waa  something  of  humor  aud  raillery  intermixed, 
which  had  an  agreeable  effect.  Hia  voice  waa 
loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  auch  a  muUituda  of 
people,  and  bis  atreugth  waa  such,  timt  ho  often 
spoke  a  whole  day  without  being  tired. 

After  he  bad  gained  bis  canae,  be  returned  to 
his  fornoer  studies  and  silence.  To  atrengtlien 
hia  constitution,  he  used  the  moat  laborious  exer- 
cise. He  accustomed  himself  to  go  bareheaded 
in  Uie  hottest  and  coldeat  weather,  and  traveled 
on  foot  at  all  aeasoas  of  the  year.  Hia  frienda, 
who  traveled  with  him,  made  uae  of  horsea,  and 
he  joined  sometimea  one,  aometimea  another,  for 
conversation,  aa  he  went  along.  In  time  of  aick- 
uess,  his  patience  and  abatineuce  were  extraordi* 
nary.  If  he  happened  to  have  a  fever,  be  spent 
tlte  whole  day  alone,  suffering  no  person  to  ap- 
proach him  until  he  found  a  aensible  change  for 
the  betUr. 

At  eutertainmenta  tliey  threw  the  dice  for  tlie 
choice  of  the  meases;  aud  if  Cato  lost  the  first 
choice,  hia  frienda  i^sed  to  offer  it  to  him;  but  he 
alwa^  refused  it;  "  Venus,"*  said  he,  "  forbida." 
At  nrat  he  used  to  rise  from  table  sfter  having 
drank  once ;  but  in  process  of  time  he  came  to  love 
drinking,  and  would  aometimea  spend  the  whole 
night  over  the  bottle.  His  friends  excused  him 
by  saying,  that  the  busineas  of  the  state  employed 
him  all  day,  and  left  him  no  time  for  converaa- 
tion,  and  therefore  he  apent  hia  evenings  iu  dis- 
course with  the  philosophers."  And,  when  one 
Memmius  said  iu  company,  "That  Cato  spent 
whole  nighu  in  drinking;"  Cicero  retorted,  **  But 
you  cannot  any  that  he  spends  whole  days  at 
play." 

Cato  saw  that  a  great  reformation  waa  wanting 
in  the  manners  and  cuatoms  of  ills  country,  and 
for  that  reason  he  determined  to  go  contrary  to 
the  corrupt  fashions  which  then  obtained.  Ha 
observed  (for  Inatanoe)  tliat  the  richest  aud  moat 
lively  purple  waa  the  thing  roost  worn,  aud  there- 
fore he  went  in  black.  Nay,  lie  often  appeared  in 
public  after  dinner  bare-footed  and  wiiliout  hia 
gown.  Not  that  he  affected  to  be  talked  of  for 
that  aingularity;  but  he  did  it  by  way  of  learning 
to  be  aahamed  of  nothing  but  what  waa  really 
shameful,  and  not  to  regard  what  depended  only 
on  the  eatimation  of  tlie  world. 

A  great  estoto  falling  to  him  by  the  death  of  a 
ooualn-german  of  the  same  name,  he  turned  It 
into  money,  to  the  amount  of  a  hundred  Uleuta; 
and  when  any  of  hia  frienda  wanted  to  borrow  a 
anm,  he  lent  it  there  without  Interest  If  he 
could  not  otherwise  supply  them,  he  suffered  even 
hia  own  laud  and  akvea  to  be  mortgaged  for  tham 
to  the  traaaury. 

He  knew  no  woman  before  his  marriage;  and 
wlien  he  thought  himaeif  of  a  proper  age  to  enter 
into  that  atote,  he  set  a  treaty  on  foot  with  Lepi- 
da,  who  had  before  been  contracted  to  Metolluf 
Scipio,  but,  upon  Sclplo'a  breaking  the  engage- 


*  Tbo  moot  ftiverablo  esai  epoa  tho  d 
BonuM  aUadof  lo  it,  Ode  vii.  Hb.  S. 
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■eat,  WW  thea  at  Hberty.  HMrefw,  btfon  the 
narrUge  could  lake  place,  Soipio  repeated;  aad 
by  (he  BSftiduitjr  or  hie  maaatemeBt  aad  addrens, 
■acoteded  with  the  lady.  ProTolLed  at  this  ill 
treatment,  Cato  was  desiroas  to  go  to  law  for  re- 
dreaa;  and,  ae  his  friends  overruled  him  in  that 
respect,  youthful  resentment  put  him  upon  writing 
some  iambict  against  Scipio,  which  had  all  the 
kfonuess  of  Archil och us,  without  his  obscenity 
•ud  scurrility. 

Afier  this,  he  married  Atilla  the  daughter  of 
Sorauus,  who  was  the  first,  but  not  the  only 
woman  he  c*7«r  knew.  In  this  respect  Lsslins, 
the  friend  of  Scipio  Africanus,  was  happier  than 
he;*  for  in  tiie  coune  of  a  long  life  he  nad  only 
one  wife,  and  no  intercourse  with  any  other 
woman. 

In  the  sersUe  warf  (I  mean  that  with  Sparta- 
cas)  Gellius  was  geneni;  and  Cato  serred  in  it 
as  a  Toluateer,  for  the  sake  of  his  brother  Cnpio, 
who  was  tribune:  but  he  could  not  distinguish  his 
TiTacity  aud  courage  as  he  wished,  because  the 
war  was  ill  conducted.  However,  amidst  the  effe« 
mlnacy  and  luxury  which  then  prerailed  in  the 
army,  he  paid  so  much  regard  to  discipline,  and, 
when  occasion  served,  behaved  with  so  much 
spirit  and  valor  as  well  as  coolness  snd  capacity, 
that  he  appeared  not  in  tlie  least  inferior  to  Cato 
the  Censor.  Gellius  made  him  an  oflfer  of  the 
best  military  rewards  and  honors;  but  he  would 
not  accept  or  allow  of  them;  **  For,*'  said  he,  **I 
have  done  uolliing  that  deserves  such  notice." 

These  things  made  him  pass  for  a  man  of  a 
strange  aud  singular  turn.  Beside,  when  a  law 
was  made,  that  no  roan  who  solicited  any  office 
should  take  namendaiorw  with  him,  he  was  the 
only  one  that  obeyed  it;  for  when  he  applied  for 
a  tribune's  commtssiou  In  the  army,  he  had  pre- 
viously made  himself  master  of  the  names  of  all 
tlie  citiieus.  Yet  for  this  he  was  envied,  even  by 
tiiose  who  praised  him.  The  more  they  consider- 
ed the  excellence  of  his  conduct,  the  more  pain  it 
gave  them  to  tiiink  how  hard  it  was  to  imitate. 

With  a  tribune's  commission  he  was  sent  into 
Macedonia,  where  Rubrius  the  pretor  command- 
ed. His  wife,  upon  his  departure,  was  in  great 
distress,  aud  we  are  told  that  Munatlus,  a  friend 
of  Cato's,  in  order  to  comfort  her,  said,  **Take 
courage,  Aiilia;  I  will  take  care  of  your  hus- 
band." "By  all  means,"  answered  Cato.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  day's  march,  after  they  bad 
•npped,  he  said,  **  Come,  Munatius,  that  you  may 
the  better  perform  your  promise  to  Atilia,  yon 
shall  not  leave  me  eitlier  day  or  night."  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  he  ordered  two  beds  in  his 
own  tout,  and  made  a  pleasant  improvement  upon 
the  matter;  for,  as  Munatius  always  slept  by  him, 
it  was  BOt  he  that  took  care  of  Cato,  but  Cato  that 
took  care  of  him. 

Cato  had  with  htm  fifteen  slaves,  two  freedmen, 
and  four  of  his  friends.  These  rode  on  horse- 
back, and  he  always  went  on  foot;  yet  he  kept  up 
with  them  aud  conversed  with  them  by  turns. 
When  he  joined  the  army,  which  consisted  of 
several  lerious,  Rubrius  gave  him  the  command 
of  one.  In  thi^i  post  he  thought  it  notliing  great 
or  extraordinary  to  be  distinguisbed  by  his  own 
virtue  only;  it  was  his  ambition  to  make  all  the 
troops  that  were  under  his  care  like  himself. 
With  this  view  he  lesasned  nothing  of  that  autho- 
rity which  might  inspire  fear,  but  ha  called  in 


*  Flotnreli  seemi  to  ni  to  bare  tpokon  to  foclinfly  of  tho 
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the  sopport  of  reason  to  ita  aasbtaaee.  By  ia- 
struetlen  and  pennasion,  as  well  as  by  rewards 
and  punishments,  he  formed  them  so  well,  that  it 
was  hard  to  say  whether  hia  troops  were  more 
peaceable  or  warlike,  more  Taiiant,  or  men  just 
They  were  dreadful  to  their  enemies,  antJ  cour- 
teous to  their  allies;  afraid  to  do  dishononibk 
things,  aud  ambitious  of  honest  praise. 

Heuce,  though  honor  and  fame  were  not  Cato'i 
objects,  they  flowed  in  upon  liim;  he  was  held  in 
nnive««al  esteem,  and  had  entirely  the  hearts  of 
his  soldien.  For  whatever  he  commanded  otiien 
to  do,  he  was  the  firet  to  do  hi  nisei  f.  In  his  dren, 
his  manner  of  living,  and  marching,  he  resembled 
the  private  soldier  more  than  the  officer;  and  at 
the  same  time,  in  virtue,  in  dignity  of  miDJ,&&d 
strength  of  eloquence,  lie  far  exceeded  ail  that 
had  the  name  of  genenls.  By  these  means  be 
insensibly  gained  the  afTectioiis  of  tus  troopa 
And,  indeed,  virtue  does  not  attract  imitation, 
except  the  penon  who  gives  the  patteni  is  beloved 
as  well  as  esteemed.  Those  who  praise  good  nes 
without  loving  them,  only  pay  a  respect  to  their 
name,  hut  do  not  sincerely  admire  their  virtoe^ 
nor  have  any  inclination  to  follow  their  example^ 

At  that  time  there  lived  at  Pergamns  a  stoic 
philosopher,  named  Athenodorna,  aud  somamed 
Cordylio,  In  great  reputation  for  ills  knowledfe; 
He  was  now  grown  old,  and  had  long  resisted  tha 
applications  of  princes  and  other  great  men,  who 
wanted  to  drew  him  to  their  courts,  and  ofier<^ 
him  their  friendship  and  very  considerable  ap. 
pointments.  Cato  thence  concluded  that  it  voiild 
be  in  vain  to  write,  or  send  any  messeufer  to 
him;  and,  as  the  laws  gave  him  leave  of  alwuce 
for  two  months,  he  sailed  to  Asia,  and  applied  t$ 
him  in  person,  in  confidence  that  his  accoinpliih- 
ments  would  carry  his  point  with  him.  Acco^ 
dingly,  by  his  arguments  and  the  charms  of  fait 
converaation,  he  drew  him  from  his  purpose,  aod 
brought  him  with  him  to  the  camp;  as  happy  and 
as  proud  of  this  success  as  if  he  had  made  a  more 
valuable  capture,  or  performed  a  more  gloriooi 
exploit,  than  those  of  Pompey  and  Locnllui,  whs 
were  tlien  subduing  the  provinces  and  lungdonf 
of  the  east. 

While  he  was  with  the  army  in  Macedonia,  be 
had  notice  by  letter  that  his  brother  Cepio  «ai 
fallen  sick  at  ^nus  in  Thrace.  The  sea  wu 
extremely  rough,  and  no  large  vessel  to  be  liad 
He  ventured,  however,  to  sail  from  Thessalonle* 
in  a  small  passage-boat,  with  two  frfeudi  and 
three  servants,  snd  having  very  narrowly  escaped 
drowning,  arrived  at  ^nus  just  after  Cepio  ex- 
pired. On  this  occasion  Cato  showed  the  feosi- 
bility  of  a  brother,  rather  tlian  the  fortitude  of  i 
philosopher.  He  wept,  he  groaned,  he  embraced 
the  dead  body;  and,  beside  these  and  other  tokeat 
of  the  greatest  sorrow,  he  spent  vast  sums  npon 
his  funeral.  The  spices  and  rich  robes  that  wera 
burned  with  him  were  very  expensire,  aad  tu 
erected  a  monument  for  him  of  Tbasian  marbh 
in  the  forum  at  iBnns,  which  cost  no  less  than 
eiglit  telente. 

Some  condemned  these  things  as  little  ajpM 
able  to  the  modesty  and  simplicity  which  Cato 
professed  in  general:  but  they  did  'not  perceire, 
that  with  all  his  firmness  and  inflelibility  to  the 
solicitations  of  pleasure,  of  terror,  and  importn- 
nity,  he  had  great  tenderness  and  seoslbim/i' 
his  nature.  Many  cities  and  princes  sent  pre- 
senta  of  great  value,  to  do  honor  to  the  obsequiej 
but  he  would  not  accept  anything  in  moDel^  Au 
that  he  wouM  receive  was  spices  and  stoln,  and 
those  too  only  on  condition  of  paying  for  tbem. 

Ha  was  leA  co-heir  with  CsBjrlo's  du^blMV  ^ 
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lif  estate;  bat  when  tiiey  oame  to  divide  lt»lie 

I'oald  not  chur^o  any  part  of  the  fuoeral  ezpenaea 

0  her  accouuu  Yet,  though  he  actad  to  honor* 
ibly  in  that  liffUir,  aud  coutiuued  iu  the  wme 
ipright  puthy  there  was  ouo*  who  ecrupled  not  to 
IT  rite,  thut  he  piisaed  hb  brother'*  ashee  through 

1  tieTe^  iu  search  of  tlie  gold  that  might  be  melted 
iovD.  Surely  Lh^t  writer  thought  hiniwif  above 
being  called  lo  account  for  hia  pen,  ae  well  as  for 
tus  sword! 

Upou  the  expiration  of  his  commission,  Cato 
vas  hoDored  ui  his  departure,  not  ouly  witli  the 
commou  good  wishes  for  hia  health  and  pmifee  of 
biicuuducl,  but  with  tears  and  the  most  aBectioaate 
embraces;  the  soldiers  spread  their  garments  iu 
bid  way,  and  kissed  his  hand:  instances  of  esteem 
which  few  geuerals  met  with  from  the  Romans 
in  those  times. 

But  before  he  returned  to  Rome,  to  apply  for  a 
ihsre  iu  the  administration,  he  resolved  to  visit 
Asia,  and  see  with  his  own  eyes  the  manners, 
eastoms,  and  strength  of  every  province.  At  the 
wne  time  be  was  wiiliog  to  oblige  Deiotaros  king 
of  Galatia,  who,  on  account  of  the  engagement 
of  hospitality  that  he  had  entered  into  with  his 
father,  had  given  him  a  very  pressing  invitation. 

Uia  manner   of  traveling  was  this.     Early  in 

the  morning  he  sent  his  baker  and  his  cook  to  the 

pjace  wher«  he  intended  to  lodge  the  next  night. 

These  entered   tlie  town  In  a  very  modest  and 

dTil  manner,  and  if  they  found  there  no  friend 

or  acquaintance  of  Cato  or  his  family,  they  took 

ap  lodgiup  for  him,  and  prepared  his  supper,  at 

aa  tan,  wTthoat  giving  any  one  (he  least  trouble. 

If  there  happened  to  be  no  inn,  they  applied  to 

the  magiijtnites   for  quarters,  and   were  always 

satisfied  with  those  assigned  them.    Very  often 

they  were  not  believed  to  be  Gate's  servants,  but 

antiiely  disregarded,  because  they  came  not  to 

the  magistnites  io  a  clamorous  and  threatening 

manlier;  insomach  that  their  master  arrived  before 

tiiejr  could  procure  lodgings.    It  was  worM  still 

wlien  Cuto  himself  made  his  appearance,  for  the 

townsmen  seeing  him  sit  down  on  the  luggage 

vitboat  speaking  a  word,  took  him  for  a  man  of 

t  mean  and  dastardly  spirit    Sometimes,  how- 

erer,  he  would  send  for  tne  magistrates,  aud  say, 

^Wretches,  why  do  you  uot  learn  a  proper  hospl- 

tolity?    You  will  not  find  all  that  apply  to  you 

CfttoB.    Do  not  then  by  your  ill  treatment  give 

those  occasion  to  exert  their  aathority,  who  only 

want  a  pretense  to  take  from  you  by  violence 

vbat  you  give  with  so  much  reluctance." 

In  Syrid,  we  are  told,  he  met  with  a  humorous 
•drenture.  When  he  came  to  Autioch,  he  saw  a 
nomber  of  people  ranged  in  good  order  without 
the  gates.  On  one  side  the  way  stood  the 
yoang  meu  in  their  mantles,  and  on  the  other  the 
boyi  io  their  best  attire.  Some  wore  white  robes, 
■od  had  crowns  on  their  heads;  these  were  the 
(triests  aud  the  magistrates.  Cato  imagining  that 
Ibis  maguificent  reception  was  intended  to  do  him 
bonor,  began  to  be  angry  with  his  servants,  who 
were  leut  before,  for  not  preventing  such  a  com- 
plimeut  Nevertheless,  he  desired  his  friends  to 
•iif:bt,aad  walked  with  them  toward  these  Antio* 
cbiana  When  they  were  near  enough  to  be 
■poken  to,  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  an  elder- 
ly man,  witli  a  staff  and  a  crown  in  his  hand, 
Mldreased  himself  first  to  Cato,  and  without  so 
nnch  as  saluting  him,  asked  **  How  far  Demetrius 
*w  beliiud;  and  when  he  might  be  expected." 
I'eiuetrins  was  Pompey's  freedman;  and,  as  the 
»yM  of  all  the  world  were  then  fixed  upon  Pom* 
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he  had  any  right  to  elaisa. 


TCspeet  to  llils  Ibverfle  of  Mi 
tlian  he  had  any  right  to  elaisa.  Gate's  friendi 
were  seixed  with  sack  a  fit  of  laagbter  that  they 
could  net  recover  themselves  as  they  passed 
through  the  crowd.  Cato  himself.  In  some  eon  fu- 
sion, cried  oat,  "Alas!  poor  city,"  and  said  not  a 
word  more.  Afterward,  however,  he  used  alwaya 
to  laugh  when  he  told  the  story. 

But  Pompey  took  care  to  prevent  the  people  of 
Asia  from  making  any  more  mistakes  of  this  kind 
for  wank  of  knowing  Cato.  For  Cato,  when  he 
came  to  Epbesus,  going  to  pay  his  respMts  to 
Pompey,  as  his  superior  in  point  of  age  and  dig- 
nity, and  BS  the  commander  of  suoh  great  armlM; 
Pompey,  sf«lng  him  at  some  distance,  did  not  walk 
to  receive  him  sitting,  bat  ross  mp  to  meet  bin, 
and  gave  him  his  hand  with  great  cordiality.  H« 
said  much,  too,  la  eoamendatloa  of  his  virtno 
while  he  wes  present,  and  q»oke  more  freely  in  his 
praise  when  he  was  gone.  £veiT  one,  after  this, 
paid  great  attenUoa  to  Gate,  and  he  was  admired 
for  what  befoie  had  expossd  him  to  contempt:  for 
they  could  now  see  that  his  sedate  and  subdued 
conduct  was  the  effect  of  his  greatness  of  mln<L 
Beside,  it  was  visible  that  Pompey's  behavior  to 
him  was  the  eonssqaenee  rather  of  respect  than 
love:  and  that,  though  he  expressed  his  admlratton 
of  him  when  present,  be  was  glad  when  he  was 
gone.  For  the  other  yoang  Romans  that  came  to 
sse  him,  he  presssd  much  to  stay  and  spend  soma 
time  with  him.  To  Cato  he  gave  no  such  Invlta* 
tion;  but,  as  If  he  thought  himself  under  some 
restraint  in  hisproceedinge  while  he  stayed,  readi- 
ly dismissed  him.  However,  aoiottg  all  Uie  Ro- 
mans tliat  returned  to  Rome,  to  Cato  only  he  re- 
commended his  wife  and  ehlldren,  who  indeed 
were  his  relations. 

His  fame  now  going  before  him,  the  cities  In  bis 
way  strove  which  should  do  him  most  bonor,  br 
invitations,  entertainments,  and  svery  other  mark 
of  regard.  On  kheae  occasions,  Cato  used  to  de- 
sire his  friends  to  look  well  to  him,  leet  he  should 
make  good  the  saying  of  Cario.    Curio,  who  \ 


*  Jalia*  Cwtaf ,  la  WiM  JhOAtMU, 


one  of  his  particular  friends  and  companions,  but 
disapproved   his  aastsrity,  asked  him  one 
WIm  " 


him  one  day, 
hether  he  was  inelinsd  to  vMt  Asia  when  his 
time  of  service  was  expired?"  Cato  answered, 
"  Yes,  by  all  meane."  Upon  wbteh  Cario  said, 
*'It  is  well;  yon  will  leturn  a  little  more  practi- 
cable:" using  an  expressive  Latin  word  to  that 
purpose. 

Deiotarus,  king  of  Galatia,  being  far  advanced 
in  years,  sent  for  Gate,  with  a  design  to  recom- 
mend his  children,  and  all  his  family,  to  his  pro- 
tection. As  soon  as  he  came,  he  offered  him  a 
variety  of  valuable  pnssnts,  and  urged  him  strong* 
iy  to  accept  them;  which  importunity  so  mueli 
displeased  him,  that  though  he  came  in  the  even- 
ing, he  stayed  only  that  night,  and  went  away  at 
the  third  hour  the  next  morning.  After  he  had 
gone  a  day's  journey,  he  found  at  Peesinns  a 
greater  number  of  presents,  with  letters  entreating 
him  to  receive  them;  '<or  If  you  will  not  acce|3 
them,"  said  Deiotaros,  ^nt  least  permit  your 
friends  to  take  them,  who  deserve  some  reward  for 
their  servicea,  and  y%X  cannot  expect  it  out  of  youf 
own  estate."  Cato,  however,  would  give  them  no 
such  permission^  though  he  observed  that  some  of 
his  friends  oast  a  longing  eye  that  way,  and  wera 
visibly  chagrined.  <*CornipUen,"  said  he,  «will 
never  want  a  pretense.  But  you  shall  be  sore  to 
shsre  with  me  whatever  I  can  get  with  jostiea 
aud  honor."  Ha  therefore  sent  Deiotarus  hia 
presents  back. 

When  he  was  taking  ship  for  Bmndnsium,  his 
friends  adrissd  hlna  to  pst  Caplo'a  vamaiai  aa 
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boavd  mother  wmmH  ,*•  but  1m  dM  and,  '*  He  would 
Mooer  pari  with  bit  life  than  with  them;"  and  ao 
he  aet  aaJ.  It  in  aaid,  the  akiip  he  waa  in  happened 
to  be  in  great  danger,  thoagli  all  the  reat  had  a 
tolemble  paange. 

After  hia  n^tum  to  Rome,  he  apent  hia  time 
eiUier  in  eonveraation  with  Athenodoras  at  home, 
or  io  the  forum  in  the  terTiee  of  hia  frienda. 
Though  he  waa  of  a  proper  agef  to  offer  himaelf 
for  Ute  qnnatorship,  he  woaid  not  aoiicit  it  until 
be  hud  qualified  himself  for  that  office,  by  etudy- 
iug  all  the  laws  relating  to  it,  by  maliiug  inquiries 
oC  •ttcli  ai  were  experienced  iu  it;  and  thus  guiu- 
ing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ila  whole  intention 
and  procoH.  Immediately  upon  hia  entering  on 
it,  he  made  a  p^raai  reformation  among  the  aecre- 
tariea  and  other  offieera  of  the  treaaury.  The 
public  papen,  and  the  ralea  of  court,  were  what 
they  were  well  Teraed  in;  and  aa  young  qunators 
were  continually  coming  into  the  direction,  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  lawa  and  reeorda,  the  ander 
officers  tooii  upon  tl&em  not  only  to  inatruct,  but 
to  dictate  to  them;  and  were,  in  fact,  qnsstors 
themselvea.  Cato  corrected  this  aboae.  He  ap* 
plied  himaelf  with  great  Tlgor  to  the  budnesa,  and 
nad  not  only  the  name  and  honor,  bat  tiioroughly 
understood  all  that  belonged  to  that  department 
Consequently  he  made  uae  of  the  aecretarlea  only 
as  servants,  which  they  really  were;  aometimea 
correcting  willful  abuses,  and  aometimea  the  mia- 
takea  which  they  made  through  ignorance.  Aa 
the  license  in  which  they  had  lived  had  made 
tliem  refractory,  and  they  hoped  to  aecnre  them- 
aelves  by  flattering  the  other  quoators,  they  boldly 
withstood  Cato.  lie  therefore  dismlsaed  the  prin- 
cipal of  them,  whom  he  had  detected  in  a  fraud 
in  the  diviaion  of  an  estate.  Against  another  he 
lodged  an  indictment  for  forgery.  His  defense 
was  undertaken  by  Lutatlus  Catnlua,  then  cenaor; 
a  man  whoae  authority  waa  not  only  supported 
by  his  high  offico,  but  still  more  bv  his  reputation; 
for,  in  justice  M*i  regularity  of  life,  be  had  die- 
tingulahed  himaelf  above  all  the  Romans  of  hia 
time.  He  waa  alao  a  friend  and  favorer  of  Cato, 
•o  account  of  hia  upright  conduct;  yet  he  oppoaed 
him  in  this  cauae.  Perceiving  he  had  not  right 
on  his  side,  he  had  recourse  to  entreatiea;  but 
Cato  would  not  auffer  him  to  proceed  in  that 
mouner;  and,  aa  he  did  not  deaist,  took  occasion 
to  say,  •<  It  would  be  a  great  diagrace  for  you, 
Catulus,  who  are  cenaor  and  inspector  of  our  livea 
and  mannera,  to  be  turned  out  of  court  by  my 
lictom."  Catulus  gave  him  a  look,  aa  if  he  in* 
teudtfd  to  make  anawer;  however,  he  did  not 
ap^ak:  either  through  anger  or  ahame,  he  went 
o6f  bilent,  and  greatly  disconcerted.  Nevertheleaa, 
the  miin  waa  not  condemned.  Aa  the  number  of 
voicoa  against  him  exceeded  those  for  him  by  one 
auly,  Culiilua  desired  the  assistance  of  Marcus 
Loiiius,  Cato*8  colleague,  who  waa  prevented  by 
fickness,  from  attending  the  trial;  bat,  upon  hia 
application,  waa  brought  in  a  litter  into  court,  and 
gave  the  determining  voice  in  favor  of  the  defen- 
dant. Yet  Cato  would  not  restore  him  to  his 
employment,  or  pay  him  his  stipend;  for  he  con- 
sidered the  parthil  auffrage  of  LoUius  as  a  thing 
of  no  account. 

The  aecreUriea  thua  hnmbled  and  aubdued,  he 
took  the  direction  of  the  public  papers  and  financea 
lito  hia  ewB  hand.    By  theaa  neana.  In  a  little 


•  From  a  tapetstitioa  whiob  eeaiMOBly  obtaiMd,  tliej 
InafiDod  th:i  a daad  body  oa  boafd  a  ihip  weald  raiM  a 
ftorrn.  Ptatarah,  by  stiiif  tho  word  ikajqiMad^  last  balow, 
■bows  Uiai  be  did  aot  firo  into  tbat  »ap«ntiuoat  aotaoa, 
-^       '  -    I  aat  lo  do  tbosa  thlagt. 

tf  •ibar  er  tweatj*ive  yesn  af  sge. 
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time  ha  rendered  the  treaaury  more  reapectiMa 
tliau  the  aenate  itaelf;  and  it  waa  commoBly 
thought  as  well  as  said,  that  Cnto  had  given  the 
qUBstorship  all  the  dignity  of  the  conaolate.  For, 
liaving  made  it  liis  bnaineas  to  find  out  all  the 
debt!  of  long  standing  due  to  the  public,  and  what 
the  public  waa  iudei)ted  to  private  persons,  be  set- 
tled theae  affairs  in  auch  a  manner  that  the  com- 
monwealth could  no  longer  either  do  or  suffer  any 
injury  in  tliat  reapect;  atricily  demanding  an^ 
insisting  on  the  payment  of  whatever  was  owln{ 
to  the  state;  and  at  the  aame  time,  readily  ami 
freely  satisfying  all  who  had  cluima  upon  it  This 
naturally  gniuM  him  reverence  among  the  people, 
when  they  aaw  many  obliged  to  pay,  who  hoped 
never  to  have  been  called  to  account;  and  many 
receiving  debta  which  they  had  given  up  aa  des- 
perate. Hia  predeceaaora  had  often,  throogb 
intereat  or  persuasion,  accepted  falae  bills,  and 
pretended  ordera  of  aenate:  not  nolbing  of  disl 
kind  escaped  Cato.  Tliere  waa  one  order  in  par- 
ticular, which  he  auspected  to  be  forged,  and 
though  it  had  many  witnesaea  to  aupport  it,  he 
would  not  allow  it  until  the  coasula  came  and 
declared  it  upon  oath. 

There  waa  a  number  of  aasaaaina  employed  ia 
the  laat  proscription,  to  whom  Sylla  had  givea 
twelve  thouaand  dradmaw  for  each  bead  they 
brought  him.  Theae  were  looked  upon  by  all  the 
world  as  the  most  execrable  viliaina;  yet  no  maa 
had  ventured  to  take  vengeance  on  them.  Gate, 
however,  summoned  all  who  had  receiTed  the 
public  money  for  auch  unjnat  aervioea»  and  made 
them  refund;  inveighing,  at  the  aaoM  lime,  witb 
equal  reason  and  aeverity  againat  their  Impious  and 
abominable  deeda.  Theae  wretchea,  thua  difignced, 
and,  as  it  were,  prejudged,  were  afterward  indicted 
for  murder  before  the  judges,  who  punished  theo 
as  they  deserved.  All  ranks  of  people  rejoiced  at 
these  executions;  they  thought  they  saw  the 
tyranny  rooted  out  witli  theae  men,  and  Sylla 
himself  capitally  punished  in  tlie  death' of  hii 
miniators. 

The  people  were  also  delighted  with  his  inde- 
fatigable diligence;  for  he  always  came  te  (be 
treasury  before  his  coUeaguea,  and  waa  the  lail 
that  left  it  There  waa  no  aasembly  of  the  people, 
or  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  he  did  not  attend, 
in  order  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  all  partial 
remissions  of  fines  and  dutiea,  and  ail  unreasoa* 
able  ffrauts.  Thus,  having  cleared  the  exchequer 
of  informen  and  all  auch  vermin,  and  filled  it  vitk 
treasure,  he  ahowed  that  it  ia  possible  for  a  govera- 
ment  to  be  rich  without  oppreasing  the  aabjecL 
At  first  this  conduct  of  his  waa  very  obnoxious  ts 
hia  colleagoea,  but  In  time  it  came  to  be  agreeable; 
because,  by  refusing  to  give  away  any  of  the 
public  money,  or  to  make  any  partial  determios- 
tion,  he  stood  the  rage  of  disappointed  avarice  for 
them  all;  and,  to  the  importunity  of  aolicitatioi 
they  would  answer,  that  they  could  do  nothini 
without  the  conaent  of  Cato. 

The  laat  day  of  hia  office  he  waa  condncted 
home  by  almoat  the  whole  body  of  citixena.  Bot, 
by  the  way,  he  waa  informed  that  aome  of  the 
principal  men  in  Rome,  who  had  great  influeoct 
upon  Marcellua,  were  beaiegiug  him  in  the  trea- 
aury, and  preasing  him  to  make  out  an  order  for 
auma  which  they  pretended  to  be  due  U  (hem. 
Mareellus,  from  his  childhood,  waa  a  friend  of 
Cato'a,  and  a  good  queeotor  while  he  acted  with 
him;  but,  when  he  acted  alone,  he  waa  too  mach 
influenced  by  penonal  regards  for  petitioners^  and 
by  a  natural  inclination  to  oblige.  Cato,  there- 
fore, immediately  turned  back,  and  finding  Mar* 
callaa  already  prevailed  npon  to  make  oat  the 
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rder,  he  taXM  for  th»  regitteri,  «iid  enaed  It; 
lanr«ilttfl  nil  Uie  wliiie  suDuluf^  by  In  iiUenoe. 
i«A  couuuc  with  ihia,  he  took  him  oo I  of  the 
r^aaauryv  aud  led  him  to  his  owu  hosee.  Mar- 
el  I  us,  iiowever,  did  not  eomplaiut  either  then,  or 
Uerw^mi,  bnt  coniioued  ihe  same  friendship  and 
fttiuMcy  with  hi  in  to  the  lust 

Aricrr  tlie  time  of  his  qnnstorship  was  expired, 
Ulio  kept  a  wttichful  eye  upon  the  treasury.  He 
id«i  liitf  wrvauts  thtrie  daily  naiuatiugr  down  tlie 
»rocc-e^iugs;  aud  he  spent  much  time  himself  in 
pcruciiu^  lUe  public  aceouuts,  from  the  time  of 
S}iU  u»  bin  own;  a  copy  of  which  he  iiad  pur- 
chased for  hve  taleala. 

Wh;3uever  the  senate  was  summoned  to  meet, 

he  was  Uie  iiiBl  to  give  his  attendance,  and  the 

|jrt  to  witiidraw;  and  oflentimes,  while  the  rest 

vera  slonirly  assembling,  he  would  sit  down  aitd 

read,  hoi  ding  his  gown  liefore  his  book;  nor  would 

tte  ever  lie  out  of  town  when  a  house  was  called. 

Poinpey   finding   that,  in  ail  his  unwarrantable 

atteiu(»in»  lie  roust  fijid  a  severe  and  inejcorable 

opponent  iu  Cato,  when  lie  iiad  a  point  of  that 

kiud  to  carry,  threw  in  his  way  eitiier  the  cause 

of  some  frieud  to  plead*  or  arbitration,  or  otiier 

basiueaB  to  attend  to.    But  Cato  soon  perceived 

tlie  anare,  aud  rejected  ail  the  applications  of  lus 

frieu«is,  deckriug,  tiiut,  wlien  the  senate  was  to 

sit,  tie  would  never  undertake  any  other  business. 

For  his  aiieution  to  tlie  concerns  of  government 

was  not  likasthat  of  some  others,  guided  by  the 

views  of  iionor  or  profit,  nor  left  to  chance  or 

kttoior;  but  lie  thought  a  </ood  cUixen  OMakt  to  he 

ss  aoUeitouM  *baiU  tkt  pubUe,  at  a  bee  i»  about  her 

bne.    For  tiiis  reason  he  desired  bis  friends,  and 

others  with   whom   he  liad  connections  In   tlie 

provhices,  to  give  him  an  account  of  tlie  edicts, 

Ike  important  decisions,  and  all  tJie  principal  busi- 

luas  iransactad  tliere. 

He  raade  a  point  of  it  to  oppose  Clodius  tlie 
sediUons  demagogue,  who  was  always  proposing 
iouie  dangerous  law,  or  some  cliauge  in  the  eon- 
•Uiaiiouy  or  accusing  the  priests  and  vestsls  to  the 
people.  Fabia  Tereutia,  sister  to  Cicero's  wife, 
sad  one  of  the  vestals,  was  impeached  among  the 
teit,  and  iu  danger  of  being  condemned.  But 
Cito  defended  the  cause  of  these  injured  people  so 
wetl,  that  Clodius  was  forced  to  witlidraw  in  great 
coufttsion,  and  leave  tlie  city.  Wiien  Cicero  came 
to  tbaok  him  for  this  service,  he  said,  **  Yon  must 
thank  your  country,  whose  utility  is  the  spring 
that  guides  all  my  actions.'' 

Ui«  rbputation  came  to  be  so  great  that  a  oer- 
Isia  orator,  in  a  canse  where  only  one  witness 
vas  produced,  said  to  the  judges,  **  One  man's 
evideuee  is  not  suiScient  to  go  by,  not  even  if  it 
»«B  Cato's."  It  grew,  indeed,  into  a  kind  of  pro- 
verb, when  people  were  speaking  of  strange  and 
hieredible  things,  to  say,  "I  would  not  believe 
■ach  a  tiling,  though  it  were  affirmed  by  Cato." 

A  man  profuse  in  Ills  expenses,  aud  In  all  re- 
specu  of  a  worthless  character,  taking  upon  him 
•se  day  to  speak  in  the  senate  in  praise  of  tern- 
yerauoe  and  sobriety,  Amneus  rose  up  and  sakl, 
"Who  ean  endure  to  hear  a  man  who  eats  and 
iiluks  like  Ccassus,  and  builds  like  Locnllus,  pre- 
tend to  talk  here  like  Cnto?"  Hence  others,  who 
were  dissolute  and  abandoned  in  their  lives,  but 
preserved  a  gravity  and  austerity  in  their  diseourse, 
ame  by  way  of  ridicule  to  be  called  Gstos. 

His  friends  advised  him  to  offer  himself  for  the 
klbaneship;  but  he  thought  it  was  not  yet  Ume. 
Hs  Kid,  •*  He  looked  upon  an  ofiioe  of  such  power 
and  authority  as  a  violent  medicine,  which  ought 
>o^  to  be  used  except  in  cases  of  great  necessity. 
^  at  that  tiae,  he  had  90  public  \fuAmtm  to 


engage  him,  he  took  his  books  and  philesophem 
with  him,  and  set  out  for  Lueanla,  where  he  had 
lands,  and  an  agreeable  country  retreat  By  tbs 
way  he  met  with  a  number  of  horses,  carriages, 
aud  servants,  which  he  found  belonged  to  Metellut 
Nepos,  who  was  going  to  Rome  to  apply  for  the 
tribuneship.  This  put  him  to  a  stand:  he  remain- 
ed some  time  In  deep  thought,  and  then  gave  his 
people  ordera  to  turn  back.  To  his  friends,  who 
were  sorprised  at  tills  conduct,  •*  Know  ye  not," 
said  he,  **  that  Metellus  is  formidable  even  in  his 
stupidity?  But  remember,  that  he  now  follows 
the  counsels  of  Pompey;  that  the  state  lies  proa* 
trate  before  him;  and  that  he  will  fall  upon  and 
crush  it  with  the  force  of  a  thunderbolt  Is  thto 
then  a  time  for  the  pursuit  of  rural  amnsementsf 
Let  us  rescue  our  liberties,  or  die  in  their  defensej** 
Upon  the  lemonstrance  of  his  friends,  however, 
he  proceeded  to  liis  farm;  and  after  a  short  stay 
there,  returned  to  the  city.  He  arrived  in  tiw 
evening,  and  early  next  morning  went  to  the 
Jorum,  as  candidate  for  the  tribuneship,  in  oppotfl* 
tion  to  Metellus;  for  to  oppose,  is  the  nature  Of 
that  office;  and  its  power  is  chiefly  negative:  Inso- 
much, tiiat  the  dissest  of  a  single  voice  Is  suf> 
ficlent  to  annul  a  measure  in  which  the  whob 

■embly  beside  has  concurred. 

Cato  was  at  first  attended  only  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  his  friends;  but,  when  his  intentions  weie 
made  known,  he  was  immediately  surrounded  by 
men  of  honor  and  virtue,  the  rest  of  his  aequala- 
tance,  who  gave  him  the  strongest  encouragement 
and  solicited  him  to  apply  for  the  tribuneship,  nut 
as  it  might  Imply  a  favor  conferred  on  himself, 
but  as  it  would  be  a»  honor  and  an  advantage  to 
his  fellow-citizens:  observing,  at  the  snrae  tlin^ 
that  though  it  had  been  frequently  in  Ills  power 
to  obtain  this  office  without  the  trouble  of  oppofl- 
tion;  yet  he  now  stepped  forth,  regardless,  not 
only  of  tliat  trouble,  but  even  of  personal  daitjrer, 
when  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  at  sinke. 
Such  was  tlie  seal  and  eagerness  of  the  people 
that  pressed  around  him,  thai  It  was  with  tlie  ut- 
most difficulty  he  nMde  his  way  to  ihe  forum. 

Being  appointed  tribune,  with  Metellus  among 
the  rest,  ib  observed  that  great  corruption  had 
crept  Into  the  consular  elections.  On  tills  sobjeel 
he  gave  a  severe  charge  to  the  people,  which  he 
concluded,  by  affirming  on  oatli,  that  he  would 
prosecute  every  ope  that  should  offend  In  thai 
way.  He  took  care,  however,  that  Siianns,*  who 
bad  married  his  sister  Servilia,  should  be  excepted. 
But  against  Mumua,  who,  by  means  of  brlbe^, 
bad  carried  the  consulship  at  the  same  time  with 
Silanus,  he  laid  an  information.  By  ttie  laws  ol 
Rome,  ilie  peisott  accused  has  power  is  set  a  gnaid 
upon  him  who  lays  the  information,  that  he  may 
have  no  opportunity  of  supporting  a  false  aoousft- 
tion  by  private  machinations  before  his  tridt 
When  the  person  that  was  appointed  Mur«ni^ 
officer  on  this  occasion,  observed  the  liberal  and 
candid  conduct  of  Cato;  that  he  sought  only  to 
support  his  Information  by  fair  and  open  evideno«( 
he  was  so  struck  with  the  excellence  and  dignlfv 
of  hhi  charactor,  that  he  would  fre^nentlv  wan 
upon  him  in  the  forum,  or  at  his  house,  and,  altoi 
inquiring  whether  he  should  proceed  that  day  la 


•  Vnm  ikit  panafe*  It  sboald  Mesi  tkal  Platsieh  siy. 
posed  Cato  to  be  eapablo  of  saeriiloiBf  to  faaiily  ooaaoe- 
tleos.  >Bat  tho  faalt  lioi  ratbor  ia  tho  hlttoriaa,  diaa  la 
tke  ttibaao.  For,  is  it  to  bo  sappoiod  that  tho  rigid  vlrtas 
of  Cats  ihoald  doseoad  10 1' 
efMOdiloetiool    ~ 

-      eiV   '- 
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*the  biMlDcn  of  til*  iarormattoa.  If  Cato  aBMnersd 
la  the  uegvtive*  Im  made  ao  aeraplc  ef  leavlag 
him.  WUeu  the  trial  come  on,  Ctoero,  who  was 
then  eontul,  and  Morvaa'a  advoeata,  by  way  of 
playiug  opon  Cato,  threw  oat  many  pjaaaaat 
thiiiga  agaiuKt  the  atoica,  nod  their  paradoxical  phi- 
losophy. Tlila  occaaloiied  uo  email  mirth  among 
the  judgM;  iipoo  which  Cato  ouly  obaenred  wlUi 
a  stiiile,  to  tlio.-io  who  itood  next  him,  that  Rome 
liad  iudeed  a  moat  laughable  cotii»aI.  Mur»na 
acted  a  very  pruuent  part  with  rarard  to  Cato;  for, 
though  acquitted  of  the  oliarga  ne  had  brought 
•gaiiict  htm,  lie  nevertheleaa  coaHutted  him  on  all 
•ccjaiooa  of  Importance  during  hie  eooaolaliip, 
laapected  him  for  hia  ■eiiae  and  vlrtae,  aid  made 
mm  of  hlacooaaela  !■  the  adminlrtratlou  of  govern- 
tBient.  For  Cato,  on  the  bench,  waa  the  moat 
Hgid  ditpenaer  of  juatieo;  tlioagh,  in  prlvala  ao- 
etoty,  he  waa  aflRible  and  humane. 

Before  he  waa  appointed  tribvno  in  the  conanl- 
Aip  of  Cicero,  he  supported  the  aapremo  maglatraie 
Ib  a  very  seaaonable  manner,  by  many  excellent 
vioaaorea  during  tlie  turbaloDt  times  of  Catiline. 
It  la  well  kuowu  that  litis  man  meditated  nothing 
leas  tlian  a  total  aubveraion  of  the  Roman  atate; 
•nd  that,  by  the  apirllc>deovnaela  and  conduct  of 
Cicero,  he  waa  obliged  to  fty  from  Rome  without 
WTectiug  his  purpeae.  But  Iiantnlns,  Cethegus, 
nnd  tJie  rest  or  the  oouapiratora,  after  reproaching 
CaiUine  for  his  timidity,  and  the  feeMenoas  of  hia 
^•tarpriaes,  resolved  to  diatinguiah  themselves  at 
Isaat  more  effectually.  Their  acheme  waa  nothing 
4asa  than  to  barn  the  city,  and  destrov  the  empire, 
b>v  the  revolt  of  the  coloniea  and  foiebru  ware. 
Ifpon  the  disoovery  of  this  conspiracy,  Cicero,  as 
ve  have  obaerved  In  hia  lile,  called  a  cooneil;  and 
the  arst  that  spoke  waa  Silanna.  He  gave  it 
Ml  his  opinion,  that  the  conspirators  should  be 
fttuished  witli  the  utmost  rigor.  Thla  opinion 
waa  adopted  by  the  real  until  It  came  to  Ceaar. 
Thia  eloquent  man,  eonaialent  with  whoae  am- 
hitions  principles,  H  waa  rather  to  eneonrago  than 
to  aupprsas  any  threatening  innovntiona,  arged,  in 
his  usual  persuaaive  manner,  th«  propriety  of 
nllowing  the  acenaed  the  privilege  of  trial;  and 
that  the  couspicators  ahouid  only  be  taken  Into 
•nalody.  The  senale,  who  were  under  apprelMo- 
•iona  from  the  people,  thouglit  It  pradent  to  come 
Into  tills  measure;  and  even  Silanns  letrncted,  and 
.declared  he  tliought  of  nothing  more  tlian  impri- 
■oninent,  that  being  the  moat  rlgorana  punishment 
n  elUsen  of  Rome  could  snil^. 

This  change  of  sentimonia  in  thona  who  spoke 
first  was  followed  by  the  real,  who  all  gave  into 
inllder  meaaures.  Bat  Cato»  who  waa  of  a  eon- 
toary  opinion,  defended  that  opinion  wiih  the 
l^reateat  vehemence,  eloquence,  and  energy.  He  ra- 
MroacbedSilanua  for  hia  puaillanlmity  in  changing 
M  reaola  tiou.  He  attacked  Cnaar,  and  charged  him 
vith  a  aocret  design  of  aubvorting  the  government, 
finder  the  plansibio  appaaranoa  of  mitigating 
^peochea  and  a  hnmnne  conduct;  of  Intimidating 
Iha  aanato,  by  the  same  maana,  even  In  a  caae 
where  be  had  to  fear  for  himaaif,  and  wherein  he 
.anight  think  himaaif  happy  if  he  could  be  exempt- 
•d  from  every  imputation  and  suspicion  of  gnilt: 
he,  who  had  openly  and  daringly  attempteid  to 
rescue  from  justice  the  enemies  of  the  state,  and 
ahown,  Uiat  ao  far  from  having  any  compassion 
lor  his  country,  when  on  the  brink  of  destruction, 
he  could  even  pity  and  plead  for  the  wretchea,  the 
annatural  wretchea,  tliat  osediUted  its  ruin,  and 

Sve  that  their  punishment  ahouid  prevent  tlieir 
gn.  This,  it  is  said,  is  the  ouly  Oration  of 
Cato  that  Is  exUnt  Cicero  hod  aelecUMl  a  num- 
ber of  tho  awmaat  wrllMn»  whMo  ho  had  iMifhl 


Iho  art  nf  aWiwvlaflni!  vofda  Vy  chsnehm,  snA 
had  plaord  them  tn  diflbront  pans  ef  the  aniats. 
house.  Befofo  his  consnlate,  ihey  had  ne  iImi- 
hand  writers.  Cato  carried  his  point;  and  il  vai 
decreed,  agrseahly  to  hia  opinion  UuU  the  con- 
apiratota  alioold  aaffer  capital  pniilsbaienL 

As  it  is  our  intention  to  exhibit  an  scenniti 
picture  of  tile  mind  and  manners  of  Caio,  the  ieut 
cireumatance  that  may  eontribale  to  niarlc  Uma 
ahouid  not  escape  our  notice.  White  he  wa 
warmly  conleating  his  point  with  Cwsar,  aud  the 
eyea  of  the  whole  senate  were  apou  ttie  dupateati, 
it  la  said  that  a  billet  waa  brought  iu  uid  Uejirer- 
ed  to  Csaar.  Cato  immediately  soap«cted,  vd 
charged  him  with  aomo  trailoroHS  dofigu;  ud  it 
was  moved  in  the  senate,  that  the  billet  thwAi  be 
read  publicly.  Cttaar  dellTored  it  to  Cato,  wbt 
stood  near  him;  and  the  latter  had  no  seener  eait 
hia  eye  upon  it  than  lie  pereeivod  it  to  be  ifae  hsid 
of  hia  own  sister  Servilia,  wlto  waa  passtooaleiy  ii 
love  with  CsBaar,  by  wnom  ahe  had  been  demsdh 
ed.  He  therelore  threw  it  hack  to  Cassar,  siyia^ 
**  Take  it,  yon  sot,"  and  wont  on  with  hit  di»> 
course  dato  waa  alwaya  unfertuuate  am9^ 
tlie  women.  Tliis  Servilin  waa  infamous  for  Iwr 
oommeree  witli  C»sar;  and  his  other  sister,  S«- 
villa,  was  in  still  worse  repnte;  for,  thoo|;b  fas^ 
ried  la  LueuUus,  one  of  the  finst  men  iu  Rome,  by 
whom  alie  aJao  had  a  eon,  ahe  was  divoroe^  iu 
her  inanffarable  irregnlaritieo.  But  what  was  nod 
distieaslng  to  Cato  waa,  that  the  oeodaci  of  ha 
own  wife  AtiUa,  was  by  uo  means  oiiexceptJof 
able;  and  that,  after  having  brought  hiu  tirociul* 
dren,  he  waa  obligad  to  part  with  iier. 

Upon  his  divorce  from  Atilia,  he  niarrie<l  fifu^ 
tin,  the  daughter  of  Philip,  a  womaa  of  gui 
chamcler;  but  thia  part  of  Cato's  life,  like  tin 
plots  in  the  drama,  is  Involved  and  intrictn^ 
Thraaeaa,  upon  the  auUiority  of  Manatiai,  C^i 
partleniar  friend,  who  lived  under  the  satne  roof 
with  him,  givea  na  thia  account  of  the  mitbL 
Among  the  friends  and  followers  of  Cato,  smm 
made  a  mora  open  profeaaion  o(  their  seutioMBli 
than  othem.     Among   theoe  was  Qaijilot  liof 
tenaiua,  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  poiiKoflK 
Not  contented  merely  with  the  friendship  of  Cots, 
be  was  desirous  of  a  family  alliauco  witk  hio; 
and  for  this  purpeae,  ho  acrnpled  not  to  n^ 
that  his  daughter  Portia,  who  was  alieuif  nam 
to  Bibnltts,  by  whom  she  had  two  children,  might 
be  lent  to  him,  as  a  fruitful  noil  for  the  purpon 
of  propagation.    The  thing  itself,  he  owned,  vn 
uncommon,  but  by  no  meana  unnatural  or  im- 
proper.   For  why  should  a  woman  iu  tiio  flow 
of  her  age,  either  continoe  naelesi,  uutil  sin  b 
past  child-bearing,  or  overburden  her  hnsbtoi 
with  loo  htfge  a  family  7    The  matual  oae  of  w»- 
meu,  he  added,  in  rirtuous  famiiiei,  voaid  not 
only  increase  a  virtuous  offiipring,  but  strenglbei 
and  extend  theconnectiona  of  aociety.    Mor««rVi 
if  Bibuius  should  be  nnwilling  wholly  to  {if«>P 
his  wife,  she  should  be  restored  after  the  bad  dow 
him  the  honor  of  an  alliance  to  Cato  by  her  pre^ 
nancy.    Cato  answered,  that  he  had  the  gf»^ 
regard  for  the  friendahip  of  Horteostas.  bat  be 
could  not  think  of  his  applicatioo  for  another 
man's  wife.    Hortensius,  however,  would  uoi  gf*» 
np  the  point  here;  bnt  when  he  coold  not  obuln 
Cnto's  daughter,  be  appliod  for  his  wikf^V^' 
tlittt  she  was  yet  a  young  wumaji,  and  Cttot 
family  already  hirge  enough.    Ha  could  oot  poe- 
nibly  make  this  request  upon  a  svpposlUoD  thai 
Cato  had  no  regard  for  his  mih;  hr  «/m  vm  « 
thai  very  time  pregnant    Notwithstandiaf,  w 
latter,  when  he  observed  the  rieient  itcMt^ 
HoflMMtaa  hnd  m  bn  allUd  to  kmiKd  Mf «- 
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■iBtply  refmaB  fiimi  tat  nid  it  wm  utemmry  t* 
•Dsatt  Martia's  fatliar,  Phitlp,  on  the  occasion, 
^ilip,  Uieivfore,  was  applied  to»  and  his  daughter 
isf  Mpoii«ed  to  Horteuoiue  iu  the  pmenee  and 
ritfa  tlie  caiMent  of  Caio.  Theae  eiroamataacee 
ire  uot  Tttlttted  In  Uie  proper  order  of  time;  but, 
))eakin|(  of  C«to'e  eonueetlon  with  the  womea,  I 
ras  )<!ij  to  nitrttUou  Uiem. 

Wlietk  the  coDspiratoTV  were  execnted»  and 
Cmer,  who,  on  aceoont  of  bin  oalamniee  in  the 
enate,  was  obHged  to  throw  himself  on  tlie 
people,  IimI  iu  fused  a  spirit  of  losnrreetlon  into 
the  worst  aud  lowest  of  the  citltens,  Cato,  being 
■pprehfinsive  of  the  ooasequences,  engaged  the 
KQSte  to  ftppt'stae  tkie  multiinde  by  a  free  gift  of 
eorn.  I'hi^  ooot  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  talents 
a  year;  but  it  bad  the  desired  eflR*ct.* 

Helellue,  upon  entering  on  his  office  as  tribone, 
bed  Mreral  aodltiovs  meetings,  and  pnbUshed  an 
edict,  that  Poinpey  should  bring  his  troops  Into 
Itdy,  nuder  the  pretext  of  wving  the  city  from 
the  sttem pts  of  Gatili ue.  Bach  was  the  pnstense ; 
bat  hb  real  design  was  to  give  up  the  state  Into 
<be  hands  of  POmpey. 

Upon  tite  tneetiiig  of  the  senate,  Cato,  Instead 
of  treating  Melmilus  with  his  oauat  asperity,  ex* 
pQSlulttted  with  great  mildness,  and  had  even 
recourse  to  entrvaty,  intimating,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  family  had  ever  stood  in  the  inlereot  of 
the  nobility.  Metellas,  who  imputed  Gate's  mild- 
seas  lo  his  fe«7v,  was  the  more  insolent  on  that 
secoant  and  most  audaciously  asserted  that  he 
vsald  carry  his  purpose  into  execution,  whether 
the  senate  would  or  not  The  voice,  the  air,  the 
■ttttttde  of  Cato,  were  changed  In  a  moment;  and, 
vith  ;i!l  the  force  of  eloquence,  lie  declared, 
"That  while  he  was  living,  Poropey  should  never 
enter  armed  Into  the  city.*'  The  senate  neitlier 
joproved  of  the  conduct  of  Cato,  or  of  Metellus. 
The  latter  they  considered  as  a  dettpemte  and 
proAigHte  madman,  who  had  no  other  aim  than  that 
of  S|eaeral  destruction  and  confusion.  Ttie  virtue 
of  Cato  they  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  enthusiasm, 
which  would  ever  lead  him  to  arm  in  the  cause 
ef  Janice  and  the  taws. 

When  the  people  came  to  vote  for  this  edict,  a 
Bomber  of  aliens,  vladiators,  and  slaves,  armed  by 
Meiellus,  appeared  in  the  forum.  He  was  tAno 
followed  by  several  of  the  comnMus,  who  wanted 
to  iutrodooe  Pompey,  in  ho^tes  of  a  revolution; 
and  hia  hands  were  strengthened  by  the  pratoriai 
power  of  CsMar.  Cato,  ou  the  other  hand,  had 
the  principal  citizens  on  his  side;  bot  they  were 
sather  sharers  in  the  injury,  than  auxiliaries  in 
the  removal  of  it.  The  danger  to  which  he  was 
ttpoeed  was  now  so  great  that  his  family  was 
ooder  the  utmost  concern.  The  greatest  part  of 
fih  frieads  and  relations  came  to  his  house  in  the 
«ttnUig,  and  passed  the  night  without  either  eat* 
iDg  or  sleeping.  His  wife  and  sisters  bewsiled 
their  misfortunes  with  tears,  while  he  himself 
|»«<Kd  the  evening  with  the  utmost  confidence 
■ad  tranqoilllty,  encouraging  the  rest  to  iuiiute 
bla  exainplo.-  He  supped  and  went  to  rest  as 
||*iMi:  and  slept  soundly  until  he  was  waked  by 
ku  colleague  Miuutius  Therm  us.  He  went  to 
ue  /erssi,  aecoiiipauied  by  few,  but  met  by 
>*ny,  who  advised  him  to  take  care  of  his  per- 
•00-    When  he  saw  the  temple  of  Castor  sur- 

*  This  i«  tloMMt  oa«.third  mora  thaa  the  som  said  to 
■jve  been  exp^ndod  in  the  lama  dittnboiioa  in  tlio  Life 
"  tstar;  aad  evea  tbora  it  is  inorailiMy  lai«a.  Rat,  what. 
*[*[">fl»t  b«  lU  expeaM,  the  poliajr  waa  bad;  lar  aelliiaf 
»  •flcciaaliy  waakent  cJi«  baad»  of  govaraaiaBt,  aa  thit 
y^  of  bribins  the  popalaea,  aad  tioatiaf  ihaa  aa  iaia- 
<w«MMft*.dofni«iaaWJdiea. 


roaaded  bj  unoed  nM»  the  tfvpa  oeoupled  by 
gladiators,  and  Metellus  himself  seated  on  a» 
einiueuee  with  Casar,  turaiug  to  his  friendsi 
**  Which,"  said  he,  ••  is  most  coutornotible,  th* 
savage  disposition,  or  the  cowardioe  of  him  wh# 
brings  such  an  army  againat  a  omui  who  is  uaxed 
and  nnanned!'*  Upon  Uiis,  he  proceeded  to  tho 
place  with  Tbermus.  Tfaoae  that  occupied  th^ 
steps  fell  back  to  inaka  way  for  hiin;  but  would 
suflR^r  uo  one  else  to  pass;  Manatius  only,  witli 
some  difficulty,  he  drew  along  with  him;  and,  as- 
soon  as  he  entered,  he  took  his  seat  betweos 
CcMar  and  Metellus,  that  he  might,  by  Uiat  meansb 
prevent  their  dLioourse.  This  embarrassed  them 
uot  a  little;  and  what  added  to  tlieir  perplexity^ 
was  the  eonntenanco  and  approbation  that  Cat* 
met  with  from  all  the  honest  men  that  were  pr^ 
sent,  who,  while  they  admired  his  firm  and  steady 
spirit,  so  strongly  marked  la  his  aspect,  eneour- 
aged  him  to  persevere  in  the  oauae  of  liberty,  and 
mutusliy  agreed  to  support  him. 

Metellua,  enraged  ul  Ihis,  proposed  to  read  tha 
edict.  Cato  put  iu  his  negatife;  and  that  havii^ 
no  offset,  ho  wrssted  it  oat  of  his  hand.  Metellaa 
tlien  attempted  to  speak  it  from  memory;  bal 
Thermae  pnevented  him  by  patting  liis  hand  upoa 
his  mouth.  When  toe  found  thb  laaAeolnal,  and 
perceived  that  the  people  were  gone  over  to  Iha 
opposite  party,  he  ordenad  his  armed  men  to  maka 
a  ifot,  and  throw  tlio  whole  into  eonfusion.  Upott 
this  the  people  dispemd,  and  Cato  was  left  aloae^ 
expeasd  to  a  storm  of  sticks  and  stvnea.  Bal 
Maraena,  thougli  the  former  had  so  lately  an  ia> 
formation  against  him,  would  not  desert  hiok 
Ue  defended  him  with  his  gown  from  the  danger 
to  which  he  was  expoeed;  entrealad  the  mob  ta 
desist  from  their  violence,  and  at  length  carried > 
him  oft  in  his  anas  Into  tfas  temple  of  Castor. 
When  Metellus  found  ths  bsaches  deserted,  aad 
the  adversary  put  to  the  route,  he  Imagined  ha 
had  gained  his  point,  aad  again  very  modsatly 
proceeded  to  contirm  the  edict.  The  adversary,* 
however,  qniekly  rallied,  and  advanced  witb' 
shouts  of  the  greatest  courage  and  confidenaa* 
Metelltts*s  party,  supposing  that  by  some  meaaib 
they  had  got  arme,  was  thrown  into  cenfuaioa, 
and  iumeiliately  took  to  flight  Upon  tlie  dbipar> 
alon  of  theee,  Cato  came  ferwani,  and,  by  Mi 
encoongement  and  applause,  establialied  a  conil* 
derable  party  agalast  Metellas.  The  eenals,  too^ 
voted  that  Cato  should,  at  all  events,  be  supported^ 
and  that  an  euict,  so  pregnant  with  everything 
that  was  pernicious  to  oiSer  and  good  goveri^ 
ineut,  ana  had  even  a  tendency  to  chril  wavt 
should  be  oppeeed  with  the  utmost  rigor. 

Metellus  still  malnlained  his  resolution;  bat 
fiuiiiug  his  friends  Intimidated  by  the  nnooiM|uerad 
spirit  of  Cato,  he  came  suddenly  Into  the  opoa 
court,  assembled  the  people,  said  'everything  thai 
he  thought  might  render  Cato  odious  to  thsmi 
and  declared,  that  he  would  have  nothing  to  da 
with  tlie  arbitrary  principlee  of  that  man,  or  hia 
conspiracy  against  rompey,  whose  disgrace  Rooia- 
might  one  day  have  severe  ooeaslon  to  repent 

Upon  this  he  immediately  set  off  for  Asia  ta 
carry  an  account  of  these  matters  to  Ponipejjb 
And  Cato,  by  ridding  tlie  oommonweulth  of  this 
troublesome  tnbune,  and  crushing,  as  it  were,  la 
him,  the  growing  power  of  Pompey,  obtained  tha 
tiighest  repntaiioo.  But  what  made  him  sClU 
more  popular  was  his  prevailing  on  tlie  senate  ta 
desist  from  their  purpoee  of  voting  Metellus  infis* 
inoas,  and  divesting  him  of  tlie  magintracy.  Hia 
humanity  and  moderation  in  not  insulting  a  van> 
qnfadwd  enemy,  were  adinirad  by  the  people  la 
fpeneral ;  while  aiea  of  paHtioal  ot^aoitf  aaold 
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•M  tktl  k« 
FMnp^y  too  macli. 

80011  aflcrwordy  LucbIIim  fotarDed  from  tho 
War.  which  boiuf  ooodmled  hy  Pompoy,  fsvo 
Iboi  geuoml,  in  mhimi  nMOtuio,  Uio  loofola;  Aod 
keiiif  rauUoiod  ohuoxiooo  to  Uie  people,  ihrouf  h 
the  impeochuMHit  of  C«iue  Moiiiaiia%  who  op- 

re«l  him  more  from  «  Tirw  of  moiling  hU  oourt 
Fompey  Uuin  any  penoimi  hiitred«  he  ime  iu 
4ftiigttr  of  loeioc  hie  triainphs.  Coto»  howoTor, 
pftrUy  bocouee  l«uouUtie  woii  allied  to  lUm  by 
Marry  inf  tiU  duvgbter  Sorvilia*  oud  portly  be- 
mum  he  thouf  hi  tiio  proceed! ugn  aufoir,  oppoead 
Mommiua,  and  by  ibol  meoae  tsxpoeed  himet* If  to 
great  obloquy.  Bat  Ikkoufh  diveeted  of  hU  tribu- 
■iliel  office,  as  of  •  tynaiiioal  aathority,  he  had 
Alii  credit  oaoof  h  to  bauhih  Memnlae  from  tlie 
••arte  and  from  tho  lieto.  Luouiloo,  therefore, 
ftavliif  obuiaed  hia  triumph,  attached  hiraaelf  to 
Qaio,  aa  to  Ihe  etroamt  bulwark  agaioat  the 
fower  of  Pompey.  Wheu  that  great  man  re- 
iaraed  from  the  war,  coiifidout  of  iiia  iutoreat  at 
ftome,  from  the  mag uifioout  reoepiioa  he  oTory- 
vhora  met  with,  he  aoruplod  aot  to  aend  a  ivqoiai- 
lloa  to  the  aaaato,  that  they  would  defer  the  eiectiou 
•C  ooaaula  autil  hia  arrival,  that  he  might  oapport 
Vtoo.  Whiio  they  were  ia  doubt  about  the  mat^ 
tor,  Gato»  aot  becaaaa  he  waa  uuder  aay  ooaoern 
about  daforriug  the  election,  but  that  ha  roigiit 
Ifttoroept  the  hopea  aad  attampla  of  Pompey,  ro- 
Moaetrated  againat  tiio  meaaare,  and  carried  it  iu 
the  negative.  Pompey  waa  not  a  little  dietnrbed 
•i  thk;  and  coadudiug,  that,  if  Cato  were  hia 
Momy,  he  woald  be  Um  greateot  obntaole  to  hia 
4aalgaa,  lio  oent  for  hia  friead  Muoatiua,  and 
•ommiaaloaod  htoi  to  demaad  two  of  Cato*a  oleoea 
te  marriage;  tlie  older  for  hhnaelf,  and  the 
younger  for  hia  aoa.  Some  aay  that  they  were 
Mt  Cato'a  nieeea,  but  hia  daughtera.  fie  that  aa 
it  may,  wlioa  Munatioa  opened  hia  commiaaioo  to 
Onto,  in  the  preaenoo  of  hia  wife  and  aiatera,  the 
women  were  not  a  little  delighted  with  tho  aplen- 
4or  of  tho  aiiianco.  But  Cato,  without  a  mo- 
naat'a  lieaitotton,  anawered,  •*  Qo,  Maaatioa;  go, 
•ad  tell  Pompey,  that  Cato  ia  aot  to  be  caught  in 
a  female  aaare«  Toll  him,  at  the  aame  time,  Uiat 
1  am  aeaalbio  of  the  houor  he  doea  me;  and  while 
hi  coatiuaea  to  act  aa  ho  ought  to  do,  I  aliall  have 
ttmt  frleadehip  for  him  which  ia  aaperior  to  affi- 
nity; but  I  will  never  give  haatayea,  againat  my 
•ouutry,  to  the  glory  of  Pompey."  Tho  women, 
an  it  ia  natural  to  auppoae,  were  chagrined:  and 
oven  tlie  frienda  of  Cato  blamed  the  aeverity  of 
to  anawer.  But  Pompey  aooa  after  gave  Idm  an 
opportunity  of  vindicating  hia  conduct,  by  open 
Mbory  in  a  conaular  election.  "You  aee  now," 
Md  Cato  to  tho  women,  **  what  would  have  been 
ttM  eonaequence  of  my  alliance  with  Pompey.  1 
Aonid  have  bad  my  aliare  in  all  the  aapersiona 
tliat  are  thrown  npon  him."  And  they  owned 
that  he  had  acted  right  However,  if  one  ought 
to  judge  from  the  event,  it  ia  clear  that  Cato  did 
wrong  in  rejecting  the  alliance  of  Pompey.  By 
goffering  it  to  devolve  to  Ceaar,  the  united  power 
•f  thoae  two  great  men  weut  near  to  overturn  the 
Roman  empiric  Tho  commonwealth  it  effectually 
4e8troyed.  But  thia  would  never  have  been  the 
aaae,  lud  not  Cato,  to  whom  the  alighter  fautta  of 
Pompey  were  obiioxioua,  aoffered  hiro,  by  thua 
•treugtheuiug  liia  hauda,  to  commit  greater 
arlinea.  TiMae  conaequencea,  however,  were 
•oly  impending  at  the  period  under  our  review. 
When  Lncullua  had  a  cilaputo  with  Pompey,  con- 
cerning their  iuatitutiona  iu  Poutua  (for  each 
wanted  to  confirm  hia  own),  aa  tho  former  waa 
«fidaatly  iiyafed,  bo  bad  tte  aapport  of  Goto; 


wUlo  Pompoy.  Ua  jaalor  in  tiw  aaaato,  la  eider 
to  increaaa  hia  popularity,  propoaad  the  Agiariii 
hiw  iu  favor  of  tho  army.    Cato  oppoaed  it,  tad 
it  waa  rejected;  iu  conae^onoe  of  which  Pompey 
attached  himaelf  to  Cloaina,  tike  moat  vioi«Dt  and 
faotiooa  of  tiM  tribuuea;   and  much  about  Um 
aame  time  cootmcted  hia  allianoe  with  Casnr*  lo 
which  Cato,  iu  aome  meoMire,  led  tiie  wny.    The 
thing  waa  tliaa.    Cmmr,  on  hia  return  from  Spuo, 
waa  at  oaoe  a  canuidato  for  the  conaaiship,  ^ 
domaadod  a  triumph.    But  aa  tko  lawa  of  iUaa 
required  that  tiioae  who  aao  for  tho  aapreme  lu- 
giatracy  ahoald  aae  in  person,  and  tboee  who  ui- 
umph  ahould  bo  without  tlie  walla;  he  pelitioued 
tlM  aenato  that  he  might  bo  allowed  to  aae  for  du 
couaulahip  by  proxy.     Tlio   aonata,  la  geoenl, 
agreed  to  oblige  Cwaar;  aad  when  Cato,  the  only 
one  timt  oppoead  it,  found  tiiia  to  be  the  cue,m 
aoon  aa  It  caoio  to  hia  tara,  lio  apoke  the  vbola 
day  long,  aad  thua  prevented  tho  doiog  of  uy 
buaioeaa.    Cmaar,  thereforo,  gave  np  the  affitir  of 
the  triumph,  entered  tho  city,  and  applied  at  oooe 
for  tho  conaulahip  aad  the  iutoreat  of  Pompey.  Ai 
aoon  aa  iio  waa  appointed   eonaul,  be  oiamed 
Julia;  and  aa  they  bad  botli  entered  into  a  i«pM 
againat  the  commonwealth,  ona  piopoeed  tb»  itv 
for  tho  diatribatioa  of  laoda  among  the  poor,  tai 
tlie  other  aecondod  tlM  propooal.    LaeuilBs  ud 
Cicero,  in  oonjnnetion  with  Bibnlaa,  the  other 
eonaul,  oppoaed  it.    But  Cato  in  pariieolir,  win 
aaapectod  iiie  peraleioaa  eoooequenoea  of  Caw*! 
counoetioa  with  Pompey,  waa  atreauoot  •fniirt 
tho  motion;  and  aald  it  waa  not  the  diotniwtiei 
of  landa  tiiat  ho  feared  ao  much  aa  the  lewirti 
which  tho  cajoion  of  the  peopio  might  «ip«et 
from  their  favora. 

In  thia  not  only  the  aenato  agreed  with  htm, 
but  many  of  the  people  too,  who  were  reMooataiy 
offended  by  the  unconatitutiooal  coadoet  of  Cc- 
aar.    For  whatever  the  oiaddeat  and  the  nort 
violoat  of  the  tribuuea  propoaed  for  the  pleaon 
of  tlio  mob,  Cmaar,  to  pay  aa  abject  eeort  to  (km, 
ratified   by   the   conaular    authority.    When  h« 
found  hia  motion,  therefore,  liiiely  to  be  oTemihd, 
hia  party  had  reeourae  to  violenoe,  pelted  Bibcioi 
the  eonaul  with  dirt,  aad  broke  the  rodi  of  hu 
futort.     At    length,  when    darU    begia  to  b» 
throwa,  and  many  were  woonded,  the  leet  of  I^ 
aeaato  fled  aa  faat  aa  poaaiblo  out  of  the  ^nm, 
Cato  waa  the  laat  that  left  it;  and,  aa  be  walked 
alowiy  along,  he  frequently  looked  back,  and  ext- 
crated  tho  wicked neaa  and  madneai  of  tlie  peopl^ 
The  Agrarian  law,  therefore,  waa  not  ouly  pe«M, 
bat  they  obliged  the  whole  aenato  to  take  ao  latk 
that  they  would  confirm  and  auppert  it;  and  thoa 
that  ahould  rofuae  were  aeuteaced  to  pay  a  heary 
fine.    Neceeaity  brought  moat  of  them  into  ^ 
meaaure;   for  they  remembered  the  eumrie  of 
Metoliua,*  who  waa  bauialied  for  refu8iu|f  to  com- 
ply, in  a  eimilar  inatance,  with  the  people.   Ctio 
waa  aolicited  by  the  teare  of  the  female  part  of  bii 
family,  and  the  eutreatiea  of  hia  frleade,  to  jm 
and  take  the  oath;  but  what  principally  iiHia«d 
him  waa  the  remonBtraneea  and  expostulatioiM  «i 
Ciqero;  who  repreaented  to  him,  that  there  mip^ 
not  bo  BO  much  virtue  aa  ho  iaiagiue<i  '»  *^ 
man*a  diaaenting  from  a  decree  tint  «tf  <*^"' 
liahed  by  the  reat  of  the  aenato:  that  to  eipoM 
himaelf  to  certein  danger,  without  evea  the  p<»M- 
bility  of  producing  any  good  effect,  wai  p«r(«Bt 
inaanity;  and,  what  waa  aUil  wone,  to  leave  tw 
commonwealth,  for  which  he  had  nndeifoue  lO 
many  toila,  to  the  mercy  of  iunovatomiMi  u<"T 
era,  would  look  aa  if  he  were  weaiy,  at  ^ " 


CATO  THK  TOUNOBR. 


ili  pafriotie  kbwi.    C«to»  b*  addtd,  mlifiU  do 
▼itkout  Rome;  but  Rome  eoold  not  do  wUboat 
Cftto:  his  friends  could  not  do  without  bim;  him- 
aetf  could   not  dtopenae  with  hit  UiitUiuoo  and 
•upport,  while  the  oudacioas  Clodins,  by  meaiui 
of  his  tribunitial  authority,  waa  forming  tiw  moat 
daBgerous  machiuatioua  agaiuat  him.    By  thtM, 
and  ihe  like  remouatraueea,  soiicited  at  home,  and 
m  the  /br««a,  Cato,  it  hi  aaid,  waa  wiUi  difficuity 
prevaUed  on  to  taiia  the  oath;  and  tliat,  big  friend 
ravootua  excepted,  he  waa  the  taat  tliat  took  it. 
•  £iated  with  thia  aaocen,  Csoar  propoaed  an- 
other act  for  dbtriboiiog  almost  tlie  whole  pro- 
Tioce  of  Campania  among  tlie  poor.    Cato  alone 
eppoeed  iu     And  tlioogh  Cesar  dragged  him  from 
the  bench,  and  conveyed  him  to  prison,  he  omitted 
set,  nevertheless,  to  speak  as  iie  passed  in  defenae 
oC  liberty,  to  enlarge  upon  the  consequences  of 
the  act,  and  to  exhort  the  citizens  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  proceedings.    The  senate^  with  heavy  hearts, 
and  ail  the  virtuous  part  of  the  people,  followed 
Cato,  with   silent   iudignatloo.     CflBMir  was   not 
inatteutive  to  the  public  discontent  that  this  pro- 
eeediug   occasioned  ;    but  ambitiously  expecting 
some  concessions  on  tiie  part  ot  Cato,  he  pro- 
ceeded  to   conduct  him   to   prison.     At  length, 
however,  when  he  found  these  expectations  vain, 
unable  any  longer  to  support  the  shame  to  which 
this  conduct  expooed  him,  he  instructed  one  of 
the  tribunes  to  rescue  him  from  his  officers.    The 
people,  notwithstanding,  brought  into  his  interest 
by  these  public  distributions,  voted  him  the  pro- 
vince of  IHyrienm  and  all  Gaul,  togetlier  with 
four  legions,  for  the  apace  of  Bvb  years;  though 
Cato  foretold  them,  at  the  same  time,  that  they 
were  voting  a  tyrant  into   tlie  citadel  of  Rome. 
They  moreover  civated  Clodios,  contrary  to  the 
laws  (for  he  was  of  the  patrician  order),  a  tribune 
of  the  people,  because  they  knew  he  would,  in 
every  respect,  accede  to  tlieir  wislies  witli  regard 
to  the  banisliment  of  Cicero.    Calpurnios  Fiso, 
tbs  fkther  of  Ciesar's  wife,  and  Aulius  Gsbinlus,* 
a  bosom  friend  of  Pompey's,  as  we  are  told  by 
Ibose  who  know  him  best,  they  created  consuls. 

Yet,  thouijrti  iliey  had  everything  in  their  hands, 
and  had  gained  one  part  of  the  people  by  favor 
aad  the  other  by  fear,  still  they  were  afraid  of 
Cato.  Ttiey  remembered  the  pains  It  cost  them 
to  overbear  liim,  ana  that  the  violent  and  com- 
palsive  measures  they  had  recourse  to  did  them 
Mt  little  honor.  Clodius,  too,  saw  tliat  he  could 
not  distress  Cicero  while  supported  by  Cato;  yet 
this  was  iiis  great  object,  and,  upon  his  entering 
ea  his  tribuuitial  office,  he  had  an  Interview  with 
Cato;  wlien,  after  paying  him  the  compliment  of 
being  the  most  honest  man  in  Rome,  he  proposed 
U>  hira,  as  a  testimony  of  his  sincerity,  the  govern- 
ment of  Cyprus,  au  appointment  which  iie  said 
bad  been  soiicited  by  many.  Cato  answered,  that, 
ftf  from  being  a  favor,  it  was  a  treacherous 
acbeme  and  a  aisgruce  ;  upon  which  Clodius 
fiercely  replied,  *'  If  it  is  not  your  pleusuro  to  go, 
it  is  oitue  tliat  you  slwU  go."  And  saying  this, 
be  went  imme<iiately  to  tlie  senate,  and  procured 
a  decree  for  Cato's'  expedition.  Yet  he  neither 
•applied  him  with  a  vessel,  a  soldier,  or  a  servant, 
two  secretaries  excepted,  one  of  whom  was  a 
aotorious  lUief,  and  ths  other  a  client  of  his  own. 
fietide,  as  if  the  charge  of  Cyprus,  and  the  oppo- 
■itioQ  of  Ptolemy  were  not  a  sufficient  task  for 
^>  be  ordeivd    him  likewise    to  restore    the 


BynatlM  ofldleib    Bat  hte  vlow  tn  all  this  w«»  tr^ 

keen  Cato  as  long  as  possible  out  of  Romo. 

Caio,  thus  obliged  to  go,  exhorted  Cicero,  whs 
was  at  the  same  time  closely  hunted  by  Clodiss^ 
by  no  means  to  involve  bis  eosntry  in  a  civil  wari 
but  to  yield  to  the  neoeaslty  of  tlie  times. 

By  means  of  his  friend  Cauidius,  whom  bs 
sent  before  him  to  Cyprus,  ho  negotiated  with 
Ptolemy  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  yielded  with- 
out ooraiog  to  blows;  for  Cato  gave  htm  to  under- 
stand, that  he  should  not  live  in  a  poor  or  abjset 
condition,  but  that  he  should  be  appointed  high- 
priest  to  the  Paphian  Venus.*  While  this  was 
negotiating,  Cato  stopped  at  Rhodes,  at  ones 
waiUng  for  Ptolemy's  answer,  and  making  pis- 
paratious  for  the  reduction  of  the  island. 

In  the  meantime  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  whs 
had  left  Alexandria  upon  some  quarrel  with  bis 
subjects,  waa  on  his  way  to  Rome,  in  order  to 
aolicit  his  re-establishment  from  Cosar  and  Pom- 
pey,  by  means  of  the  Roman  arms.  Being  In- 
formed that  Cato  was  at  Rhodes,  he  sent  to  hka 
in  hopes  tliat  he  would  wait  upon  him.  Wham 
his  messenger  arrived,  Cato,  who  then  happened 
to  have  taken  phyaic,  told  him,  that  if  Ptolemy 
wanted  to  see  him,  he  might  come  himself.  Whea 
he  came,  Cato  neither  went  forward  to  meet  hhn» 
nor  did  he  ao  much  as  rise  from  hhi  seat,  but 
saluted  him  as  he  would  do  a  common  penso* 
aud  careleasly  bade  hUn  sit  down.  Ptolemy  was 
soroewlmt  hurt  by  it  at  first,  and  aurprised  ts 
meet  with  such  a  supercilious  severity  of  uia^ueBi 
in  a  man  of  Cato's  mean  dress  and  appearanoa^ 
However,  when  he  entered  into  conversation  with 
him  concerning  his  affiiirs,  when  he  iieard  bin  fies 
and  nervous  eloquence,  he  waa  easily  recoucilsd 
to  him.  Cato,  it  seems,  blamed  his  impolitic  ap- 
plication to  Rome;  represented  to  him  the  lutppi- 
uess  be  had  left,  and  that  he  waa  about  to  expees 
himaelf  to  toils,  tlie  plagues  of  attendance,  asd« 
what  was  still  worse,  to  tlie  avarice  of  the  Roman 
chiefs,  which  the  whole  kingdom  of  Kgypt,  con- 
verted into  money,  could  not  satisfy,  fie  advisad 
him  to  return  with  his  fleet,  and  be  reconciled  ts 
his  people,  offering  him  at  tiie  same  time  his  at- 
tendance and  mediation;  and  Ptolemy,  reatowd 
by  his  representations,  as  it  were,  from  insanity  ts 
reason,  admired  the  discretion  and  aiucerity  of 
Cato,  aud  determined  to  follow  his  advice.  His 
friends,  novertheless,  brought  him  book  to  his 
former  meaaures;  but  he  was  no  sooner  at  ths 
door  of  one  of  the  magistrates  of  Rome  than  hs 
repented  of  his  folly,  aud  blamed  himself  for 
rejecting  the  virtuous  counsels  of  Cato,  as  for  dl^ 
obeying  the  oracle  of  a  god. 

Ptolemy  of  Cyprus,  as  Cato*s  good  stars  would 
have  it,  took  himself  off  by  poison.  As  he  waa 
said  to  have  left  a  full  treasury,  Cato  being  deter- 
inined  to  go  himself  to  Bysantium,  sent  Ids  uepfasv 
Brutus  to  Cyprus,  because  he  had  not  aufiicieal 
confidence  in  Cauidius:  wlien  tlie  exiles  were  re- 
conciled to  tlie  rest  of  the  citizens,  aud  all  tliUgS 
quiet  in  Byzantium,  he  proceeded  to  Cyprus^ 
Here  he  found  the  royal  furniture  very  muguifi- 
ceut  in  the  articles  of  vessels,  tables,  jowels,  aud 
purple,  all  which  were  to  be  converted  into  read/ 


*  Plotvcb  does  aoi  rosoii  to  repraieat  thii  friendtbip  in , 
ny  favorable  light.  The  eharactar  of' Gabinias  was  das- 
y*M»  in  «T«rjr-rasp«ct,  ai  appear*  from  Ciosio's  oraUoa  I 


*  This  sppoiaUaeat  Mem*  lo  be  bst  •  i 
a  kioglom;  bot  when  it  ii  ramen»b«ied,  tbni,  in  Um  Fagna 
theology,  tho  prieal*  of  the  god»  wen  not  inferior  'n  dignity 
to  prittoai,  and  tbnt  mo«t  of  them  were  of  royal  familleei 
whea  it  i*  ceaiidared  in  what  high  npntotlon  the  Pwpbiaa 
Venn*  stood  among  the  ancient*,  nnd  what  n  Incrative  as 
well  a*  honorable  office  that  of  her  priest  must  have  beei^ 
occa«ioned  by  the  offering*  of  the  prodigious  coiiooorae  or 
people  wbo  came  annually  to  pay  their  devotiont  at  Imi 
temple;  It  will  be  thought  that  Ptslemj  mads  ao  bad  bsa» 
gaia  Ar  kia  lillks  ialaadL 
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In  tiM  uNMMgMMnt  of  fbit  affilr  be  ww 
TMry  «xaet,  nUended  at  Um  ni«,  took  tlw  Meoants 
MmMir,  aud  broofht  erery  articlo  to  the  best 
■nrket.    Nor  woaHl  be  trust  to  the  eommoB  ens- 


I  of  sale-facfoni,  aactiooeen,  bidders,  or  oTen 
hii  owu  friends;  but  had  private  conferences  with 
Ibe  porebaaera,  in  which  he  urg;ed  tliem  to  bid 
hlfher,  so  that  everything  went  off  at  tlie  greatest 
rale.  By  this  means  lie  gave  offense  to  many  of 
his  friends,  and  almeat  implacably  afiVonted  his 
Iptrtieolar  friend  Muuatlm.  Ciesar,  loo,  In  his 
•ration  against  blm,  availed  himself  of  tliis  cireum- 
iluiee,  and  treated  him  very  severely.  Muna- 
tfvi,-howover,  fells  us  that  this  misunderstanding 
wia  not  so  much  occasioned  by  Cato*»  distrust,  as 
by  his  neglect  of  him,  and  by  his  own  jealousy 
OT  Cauldittn:  for  Monatlus  wrote  memoirs  of  Cato, 
which  Thraseas  has  chiefly  followed.  He  iplts 
W$t  that  he  was  among  the  last  that  arrived  at 
Oyprus,  and  by  that  means  found  noUiiug  but  the 
niftose  of  the  lodgings ;  tliat  he  went  to  Gate's 
apartments,  and  was  refused  admittance,  because 
Oito  was  privately  concerting  something  with 
OftBfdios;  and  that  when  he  modestly  complained 
af  this  conduct,  be  received  a  severe  answer  from 
Cato;  who  observed,  with  Theophrastus,  that  loo 
mach  love  was  frequently  the  occasion  of  hatred; 
and  that  he,  because  of  tlie  strength  of  his  attach- 
meat  to  him,  was  angry  at  the  slightest  inatten- 
ttOB.  He  iold  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  be 
Made  use  of  Ganidins  as  a  necessary  agent,  and 
keeaase  he  bad  more  confidence  in  him  than  in 
Hm  rest,  having  found  him  honest  though  he  had 
beaa  tliere  from  the  first,  and  had  opportunities 
if  being  otherwise.  This  conversation,  whicli  he 
had  In  private  with  Cato,  the  latter,  be  informs 
ae,  related  to  Cautdias;  and  when  tliis  came  to 
bli  knowledge,  he  wonld  neither  attend  at  Cato's 
•atertainmenls,  nor,  though  called  upon,  assist  at 
Ma  councils.  Cato  threatened  to  puuitih  him  for 
diMbedience,  and,  as  Is  usual,  to  taice  a  pledge 
ttvm  him;*  Monatlus  paid  no  regard  to  it,  but 
nttod  for  Rome,  and  long  retained  his  resentment. 
Dpoa  Cato's  letorn,  by  means  of  Marcia,  who  at 
tmt  time  lived  with  her  husband,  he  and  Muna- 
tiat  were  both  Invited  to  sup  with  Barca.  Cato, 
who  came  In  after  the  rest  of  the  company  had 
takea  their  plrtces,  asked  where  he  sliould  take 
his  place?  Barea  answered,  where  he  pleased. 
'•Th6n,"ssld  he,<*I  wiH  take  my  place  by  Muua- 
das."  He  therefore  took  his  place  next  him,  but 
ha  showed  him  no  other  marks  of  friendship  dur- 
lag  supper;  afterward  however,  at  the  request  of 
Maicla,  Cato  wrote  to  him,  that  he  stiould  be  glad 
to  see  him.  He  therefore  waited  on  him  at  his 
aWB  house,  and  being  entertained  by  Marcia  until 
tiio  rest  of  the  morning  visitors  were  gone,  Cato 
aame  in  and  embraced  him  with  great  kindness. 
Wo  haye  dwelt  opon  these  little  circumstances 
CIm  longer,  as,  in  our  opinion,  tliey  contribute, 
■a  less  than  more  public  and  important  actions, 
toward  the  clear  delineation  of  manners  and  char- 


Onto  in  his  expedition  had  acquired  near  seven 
thoasand  tal«Bts  of  silver,  and  beinr  under  some 
apprelienslons  on  account  of  the  length  of  ^In 
voyage,  he  provided  a  number  of  vessels  that 
would  hold  two  ulenhi  and  five  hundred  drach- 
■las  apiece.  To  each  of  these  he  tied  a  long 
aord,  at  the  end  of  which  was  fastened  a  large 
place  of  eork,  so  that  if  any  misfortune  should 

*  WImb  a  ma|i>trat«  r«f«t«d  a  tammoai  ts  the  teaats 
sv  pnblic  ueonciT,  the  penalty  was  to  Uk*  Mmia  pieo«  of 
AMmltore  cot  of  hit  house,  and  to  ksep  U  notii  b«  sbovid 
aWiad     This  tksy  sallad  pigmrm  Myerr. 


happen  to  the  rfilp  that  eoDtrined  Ihem,  thc« 
buoys  might  mark  the  spot  where  they  lay.  The 
whole  treasure,  however,  except  a  vei^  little,  was 
conveyed  with  safety.  Yet  his  two  books  of  ac- 
counts, which  he  kept  very  ace  orate,  were  both 
lost;  one  by  shipwreck  with  his  freedman  Phi- 
largyrus,and  tite  other  by  fire  at  Corcyra;  for  the 
sailors,  on  account  of  the  cotdneas  of  the  weather, 
kept  fires  In  the  tents  by  night,  and  thus  the  mis- 
fortune happened.  This  troubled  Cato,  though 
Ptolemy's  servants,  whom  ho  had  brought  orer 
with  him,  were  sufficient  vouchers  for  his  con^ 
duct,  against  enemies  and  informers.  For  he  did 
not  intend  these  accounts  merely  as  a  proof  of  his 
honesty,  but  to  recommend  tiio  same  kind  of  ac- 
curacy and  industry  to  others. 

As  soon  as  his  arrival  with  the  fleet  was  notified 
in  Rome,  the  magistrates,  the  priests,  the  whck 
senate,  and  multitudes  of  the  people,  went  dovx 
to  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  covered  both  Its 
banks,  so  that  his  reception  was  something  like  t 
triumph.     Yet  there  was  an  ill-timed  lianghtisesi 
in  his  conduct;  for,  though  the  consuls  and  preton 
came  to  wait  upon  him,  he  did  not  so  much  u 
attempt  to  make  the  shore  where  they  were,  bot 
rowed  carelessly  along  in  a  royal  six-oared  galley, 
and  did  not  land  until  he  came  into  port  frith  iiii 
whole  fleeL    The  people,  however,  were  struck 
wltli  admiration  at  the  vast  quantity  of  monej 
that  was  carried  along  the  streets,  and  the  seost^ 
in  full  assembly,  bestowed  the  highest  encomiams 
upon  him,  and  voted  him  a  pnetorehlp  exlno^ 
dinary;*  and  the  right  of  allenaing  at  the  pabUe 
shows  in  a  praetexta,  or  purple- bordered  gowiv 
But  these  honors  he  thought  proper  to  decline 
At  the  same  lime  he  petitioned  that  chey  woaJi 
grant  his  freedom  to  Nicias,  an  officer  of  Ptolemy's, 
in  favor  of  whose  diligence  and  fidelity  he  gsve 
his  own  testimony.     Philip,  the  father  of  Mareia, 
was  consul  at  that  time,  and  his  col  league  respect- 
ed Cato  no  less  for  his  virtue  than  Philip  might 
for  his  alliance,  so  that  he  had  in  some  mearan 
the  whole  consular  interest  in  his  hands.    When 
Cicero  returned  from  that  exile  to  which  he  had 
been  sentenced  by  Clodlns,  his  influence  was  con- 
sldereble,  and  he  scrupled  not.  In  the  abseoceof 
Clodius,  to  pull  down  and  destroy  the  tribnnitisi 
edicts  which  the  latter  had  put  up  in  the  Capr/oL 
Upon  this  the  senate  was  assembled,  and  Cicero, 
upon  the  accusation  of  Clodius,  made  his  de fenssi 
by  alleging  that  Clodius  had  not  been  legal'/ <^ 
pointed  tribune,  and  that,  of  course,  every  act  of 
his  oflice  was  null  and  void.    Caio  ioterraptsd 
him,  and  said,  *<That  he  was  indeed  seuslble  that 
the   whole  administration   of  Clodius  bad  been 
wicked  and  absurd;  but  that  If  «rvery  act  of  hii 
office  were  to  be  annulled,  all  that  he  had  doD9 
in   Cyprus    would    stand    for   nothing,  becaoM 
his  commission,  issuing  from  a  tribune  not  legilir 
appointed,  could  not  be  valid;  that  Clodius, thoo^ 
he  was  of  a  patrician  family,  had  not  been  chosen 
tribune  contrary  to  law,  becaofe  he  had  prerioady 
been  enrolled  in  the  order  of  plebeians  by  an  ad 
passed  for  that  purpose;  and  that,  if  he  had  acted 
nnjustlv  In  his  office,  he  was  liable  to  persooal 
impeachments,  while  at  the  same  time  tiieoiScP 
itself  retained   its   proper  force  and  auiliority" 
This  occasioned  a  quarrel  for  some  lime  bewrefflt 
Cicero  and  Cato,  but  afterward   they  were  rs- 
conclled. 

Caasar,  upon  his  return  out  of  Gaul,  was  not 

•  Cato  was  then  bat  thirty.«lfht  yaan  of  a|f,uiitM^ 
laqnently,  too  young  to  be  prctur  la  the  ordinary  tftfiis 
which  a  person  cooJd  not  eacar  oa  thai  olfice  aatJ  kr  vsf 
iisity. 
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bf  Tamptj  and  CrMras,  and  it  wm  ag ned  that 
Jte  two  taat  should  a|raiu  ataud  for  the  eouau'- 
ihipt  liuU  Ce<«ar  ahould  retula  hia  governniem 
fve  years  louger,  aud  that  the  beat  provioc4^a,  rv- 
wnuei,  aud  troopa  should  ba  aecured  to  thain- 
bItm.  This  was  uolbing  leas  than  a  civiaiou  of 
impire,  and  a  plot  agaiust  the  liberties  of  thecom- 
moDweaJtb.  This  d'lngerous  juuctiou  deterred 
OMoy  meu  of  distingubhed  rauk  aud  iutegrity 
from  their  de«igu  of  oBTerlug  themselTes  caudidstes 
for  tlu-  couaulvbip.  Cato,  hoi^cTer,  prevailed  on 
Lacias  Doiuitiun,  who  married  his  aisleri  not  to 
rive  up  the  poiut,  uor  to  resign  his  pretensions: 
for  that  the  coutest  was  not  then  for  the  consul- 
ihip,  but  for  tiie  liberties  of  Rome.  The  sober 
part  of  (he  citizens  agreed,  loo,  that  the  consular 
power  should  not  be  suffered  to  grow  so  enormous 
m  the  uuiou  of  Crassus  aud  Pompey ;  but  that*  at 
all  eveute,  they  were  to  be  separated,  aud  DoiDi« 
tias  eucouraffed  and  supported  In  the  competition. 
They  tt»ared  him,  at  the  same  time,  tiiat  he  would 
hare  tlie  voices  of  mauy  of  tlie  people:  wlu>  were 
at  preseut  ouly  silent  througli  fear.  Pompey's 
parly,  apprehensive  of  this,  lay  in  wait  for  Domi- 
tina,  as  he  went  before  day,  by  torchlight,  into 
the  (kmpu9  Martiu9,  The  torchhearer  was  killed 
It  the  first  stroke;  the  rest  were  wounded  and 
fled,  Cato  aud  Doniitius  alone  excepted;  for  Cato, 
though  he  had  received  a  wound  in  tiie  arm,  still 
kept  Domiiius  on  the  spot,  and  conjured  him  not 
to  desert  the  cause  of  liberty  while  he  had  life,  but 
to  oppose  to  tile  utmost  these  enemies  of  their 
coantry,  who  showed  what  use  they  intended  to 
make  of  that  power  which  they  sought  by  such 
tiecrable  means. 

Domiiius,  however,  unable  to  stand  the  sliock, 
retired,  and  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  elected 
eoofuls.  Yet  Cato  gave  up  nothing  for  lost,  but 
loliciUid  a  pnetorship  for  nimsetf,  that  be  might 
from  tiieuce,  as  from  a  kind  of  fort,  militate  against 
the  cousuls,  and  not  contend  with  tliem  in  the 
oipacity  of  a  private  cliizeu.  The  consuls^  appro- 
beuaive  that  tlie  praetorial  power  of  Cato  would 
not  be  iuferior  even  to  the  consular  authority, 
uddeuiy  assembled  a  small  senate,  and  obtained 
1  decree,  that  those  wlio  were  elected  pretors 
ibottid  iiomediateiy  enter  upon  their  office,*  witli- 
out  waiting  the  usual  lime  to  stand  the  charge. 
If  auy  such  charge  should  be  brought  against 
them,  of  bribery  and  corruption.  By  tliis  meaua 
they  brought  iu  their  own  creatures  aud  depeu- 
denu,  preaiueJ  at  the  election,  aud  gave  money  to 
the  populace.  Yet  still  tiie  virtue  of  Cato  could 
Bot  toLiliy  lose  its  weight.  There  were  still  those 
who  hud  boQisty  enough  to  be  asluimed  of  selling 
his  interest,  and  wisdom  enough  to  thiuk  tlut  it 
woulj  be  of  service  to  the  state  to  elect  him,  even 
M  the  public  expeuse.  He  therefore  was  nomi- 
nated pneior  by  tlie  votes  of  Uie  first-called  tribe; 
bat  Pompey  scandalously  pretending  that  he  heard 
it  thuuder,  broke  up  the  assembly;  for  it  is  not 
eommou  for  the  Romans  to  do  any  business  if  it 
thoudt-rs.  Afterward,  by  meaus  of  bribery,  aud 
0/  ihe  exeluiiion  of  the  virtuous  part  of  the  citi- 
teos  from  the  assembly,  tliey  procured  Vatiuius 
to  be  leturiied  prutor  instead  of  Cato.  Those 
electors,  it  is  said,  who  voted  fromauch  iniquitous 
motives,  like  so  mauy  culprits,  immediately  rau 
tway.  Tu  the  rest  that  assembled  aud  expressed 
their  indignation,  Cato  was  empowered  by  one  of 
the  tribunes  to  addn^ss  himself  iu  s  speech;  in  the 
coune  of  which  he  foretold,  as  if  inspired  by  some 


*  Tmts  was  always  a  tins  aliolted  between  Domiaation 
latf  poMenioa;  tliat  if  any  uadoe  meant  bad  beea  mads 
>Nsr  ia  the  eaavaas,  it  anifbi  be  diaoevefsd. 


divine  inflaaiiee,  all  thoaa  evils  that  then  throatott- 
ed  the  ooramouwealiii;  and  stirred  up  the  peopla 
against  Pomjpey  and  Crassua,  who,  iu  tite  con 
Mciousuess  of  their  guilty  intentions,  ieareo  mm 
control  of  Uie  prastorial  power  of  Cato.  In  his  ra* 
turn  home  lie  was  followed  by  a^greater  multitude 
than  all  liiat  had  been  appointed  protors  united. 

When  Cains  Treboulus  moved  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  conauhir  provinces,  end  proposed 
giving  Spain  and  Africa  to  one  of  the  cousuIh,  and 
Syria  and  Egypt  lo  tlie  other,  together  with  fleets 
and  armies,  and  an  uulimiied  poarer  of  mailing 
war  auil  extending  dominion,  the  rest  of  the  senate, 
tliiukiug  opposition  vain,  forbore  to  s^ieak  against 
the  motion.  Cato,  however,  before  it  was  put  to 
the  vole,  ascended  tlw  rostrum,  in  order  to  apeak, 
but  he  was  limited  to  the  space  of  two  hours;  and 
when  he  liad  spent  this  time  in  repetitious,  in- 
structions, and  predictions,  and  was  proceeding  in 
his  discourse,  the  lictor  took  him  down  from  the 
rostrum.  Yet  still,  when  below  among  the  peo- 
ple, he  persbted  to  apeak  in  behalf  of  liberty;  and 
the  people  readily  atteuded  to  him,  and  iolned  in 
his  iudisnation,  until  tiie  consul*s  beadle  again 
laid  hold  of  him,  and  turned  him  out  of  the  jbrum. 
He  attempted,  notwltlistsnding,  to  return  to  hit 
place,  and  excited  tlie  people  to  assist  him;  wliioli» 
being  done  more  tlian  once,  Treboulus,  in  a  violent 
rage,  ordered  him  to  prison.  Thither  he  was  foU 
lowed  by  the  populace,  to  whom  lier  addressed 
himaelf  as  he  went,  until,  at  last,  Treboniust 
through  fear,  dismissed  him.  Thus  Cato  waa 
rescued  that  day.  But  afterward,  the  people  ha* 
log  partly  overawed,  and  partly  oorrnpted,  th« 
consular  party  prevented  Aquilius,  one  of  the  tri* 
bunes,  by  force  of  arms,  from  coming  out  of  tba 
senate-house  Into  tlie  assembly,  wounded  msny, 
killed  some,  aud  thrust  Cato,  who  said  It  thun- 
dered, out  of  thejomm;  so  that  the  law  was  passed 
by  compulsion.  This  rendered  Pompey  so  oh- 
noxions,  tliat  the  people  were  going  to  pull  down 
his  statues,  but  were  prevented  by  Cato.  After- 
ward, when  tlie  law  was  proposed  for  tho  allotment 
of  Cesar's  provinces,  Cato,  addressing  himself 
particularly  to  Pompey,  told  him  with  great  con- 
fide uce,  he  did  not  then  consider  that  he  was  taking 
CflBsar  upon  his  shoulders^  but  when  he  began  to 
fiud  his  weight,  and  could  neither  support  It  nor 
shake  him  off,  they  would  both  fall  together,  and 
crush  tiie  commonwealth  in  tlieir  fall;  ami  then 
he  should  fiud,  too  late,  that  tiie  connsela  of  Cate 
were  no  less  salutary  for  himself  tiian  intrlnaically 
just.  Yet  Pompey,  tliough  he  often  heard  these 
things,  in  the  confidence  of  his  fortune  aud  hie 
power,  despised  them,  and  feared  no  reverse  from 
Uie  part  of  Caisar. 

Cato  waa  tlie  following  year  appointed  pmtor; 
but  lie  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  contributed  ee 
much  to  the  dignity  of  tliat  high  office  by  the 
rectitude  of  hia  conduct,  as  to  have  derogated 
from  it  by  the  meanness  of  his  dress;  for  he  would 
often  go  to  ilie  pretorial  bench  without  his  robe 
or  his  shoes,  and  sit  iu  Judgment,  even  in  capital 
cases,  on  some  of  the  first  personages  In  Rome. 
Some  will  have  it,  that  he  passed  sentence  when  he 
had  drank  after  dinner,  but  tliat  is  not  true.  He 
was  resolved  to  extirpate  that  extreme  corrnption 
whicti  then  prevailed  among  the  people  huelec- 
tious  of  every  kind;  and,  in  order  to  effect  this,  be 
moved  tiiat  a  law  should  be  passed  iu  the  senate, 
for  every  candidate,  Uiough  no  Information  should 
be  said,  to  declare  upon  oath  in  what  manner  he 
obtained  his  election.  This  gave  offense  to  tlie 
caudidatee,  and  to  the  more  mercenary  part  of  the 
people.  So  that,  as  Cato  was  going  in  the  morn- 
ing to  the  tribunal*  iie  was  so  much  iusutled  aad 
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ft^^  wtUi  itoiM*  by  ih»  mobk  that  the  wh«lo 
Murt  fi9dt  and  ha  with  dUBeulty  aMaped  into  the 
raftrum.  Tbaro  he  atood,  and  hia  firm  aod  ateady 
aapect  mmd  linehad  the  claroora  and  diaorden  of 
th«  populace;  ao  that  when  he  spoke  npan  the 
aubjecl,  he  waa  beard  with  a  general  alienee.* 
T)i«>  mumUf>  publicly  teatlfied  their  approbetion  of 
hi*  cohduct:  but  he  answered,  that  no  compliment 
coul.i  be  peld  to  them  at  least  for  deserting  the 
pnctor,  Hud  declining  to  aasbt  him  when  In  msnl' 
feMi  dsiiger.  This  meaaare  distressed  the  candl- 
dait«a  contddenbly;  for,  on  the  one  hand;  they 
were  nfrakl  of  giving  bribes,  and  on  the  other, 
tliey  w<*re  apprelieaHlTe  of  loaing  their  election, 
If  it  ahould  be  done  by  their  opponents.  They 
thought  It  best,  therefore,  jointly  to  deposit  five 
hundred  seatertia  each,f  then  to  canrasa  In  a  fair 
and  legttl  manner,  aud  if  any  one  should  be  con- 
victed of  bribery,  he  should  forfeit  his  deposit 
Cato  waa  appointed  guarantse  of  tliis  agreement, 
and  tlic  money  waa  to  be  lodged  in  bis  hand;  but 
for  this  lie  accepted  of  sureties.  When  the  day 
of  elecUon  ciuiie,  Cato  stood  next  to  the  tribune 
wlio  presided,  and  as  he  examined  the  votee,  one 
•f  tlie  depoaiting  candidates  appeared  to  have  made 
■aa  of  some  fraud.    He  therefore  ordered  him  to 

Ciy  the  money  to  Uie  reet  But,  after  compliment- 
g  the  Integrity  of  Cato,  they  remitted  the  fine, 
and  said  tiial  the  guilt  was  a  anfliclent  punishment 
Cato,  however,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  many 
by  this  conduct,  who  seemed  displeased  that  hie 
affrcted  both  the  legislative  and  judicial  powers. 
Indeed,  there  Is  hardly  any  authority  so  much 
exposed  to  envy  aa  the  latter,  and  hardlv  any 
virtue  so  obnoxious  as  that  of  justice,  owlug  to 
the  popular  weight  and  influence  that  it  always 
parries  along  with  it  For  though  he  who  ad- 
Ministers  justice  in  a  virtuous  manner,  may  not 
Vie  resfiected  as  a  man  of  valor,  nor  admired  as  a 
man  or  parts,  yet  hia  integrity  Is  always  productive 
of  love  and  coufidencek  Valor  produces  fear, 
and  parts  create  suspicion;  they  are  di»tinc(ions, 
BBoreover,  which  are  rather  given  tlian  acquired. 
One  arises  from  a  natural  acuteness,  the  other 
from  a  natural  firmness  of  mind.  However,  as 
justice  is  a  virtue  so  eaally  practicable  and  ob- 
tainable, the  opposite  vice  is  proporiionably  odious. 
Thus  Cato  became  obnoxious  to  the  chiefs  of 
Rome  in  general.  But  Pompey  in  particular, 
whoMe  glory  was  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  his 
power,  labored  with  unwearied  aaRldulty  to  pro- 
cure liiipeachmeuu  against  him.  The  incendiary 
Clodlus,  who  liad  again  entered  the  li«U  of  Pom- 
pey, HCCUHed  Cttto  of  embeixling  a  quantity  of  the 
Cyprian  treasure,  aod  of  raising  an  opposition  to 
pompey,  because  the  latter  had  re'fused  to  accept 
of  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Cato,  on  the  other 
hand,  msiutMiued,  that,  though  he  was  not  so 
much  as  supplied  with  a  horse,  or  a  soldier,  by 
the  government,  yet  he  had  brought  more  treasure 
to  the  commouwealtli  from  Cyprus,  than  Pompey 
had  done  from  so  many  wars*  and  triumphs  over 
tlie  harassed  world.     lie  asserted,  that  he  never 

—        r- — ^^^— ^___^_-..^____^__ 

*  This  circumsUnce  in  Cato*s  life  •flbrd«  a  good  «om> 
Blent  on  th«  followins  pnitiige  in  Virvil,  and,  ai  the  tamo 
lino,  the  labored  dignity  and  weight  of  that  verae, — 

— PieUte  gravem  et  meritit  ti  forte  virum  qoem, 
eoaveyt  a  rery  itroog  aSd  jntt  idea  of  Cato.' 

Ac  vctnti  magno  in  popnio  earn  i«pe  ooorta  est 
Bediilo,  tttvitqne  nnimia  ignobilo  vnI;(Qt: 
Jnmifne  fuces  et  «nxa  volant;  ffaror  arma  minittrat, 
Turn,  pietaie  trravem  et  meritit  si  forte  viroro  qoem 
Con»|»exerc,  tileqt,  arrectisqve  anribus  adstaat: 
llle  regit  dlciis,  animos  et  peotora  muluet. 

rirg.  Mn.  1. 
t  Cleero  »peaka  of  thU  agreeaeai  ia  oae  of  his  epistloi 


avan  wiriiad  fbr  the  alllaBee  af  Poospey,  not  be- 
causa  he  thought  htn  unworthy,  but  ixcaase  af 
the  difllbrence  of  their  political  priociples.  "For 
niy  own  part,"  aaid  he,  **  I  rejected  the  profiace 
offered  ma  aa  an  appendage  to  my  pretonhtp;  bet 
for  Pompey,  he  arrogated  acme  provfoces  to  him- 
self, aud  some  he  bestowed  on  his  friends.  Nay, 
he  has  now,  without  even  soliciting  your  eoii«<>ot 
accommodated  Ceaar  in  Gnul  with  six  thoaf»d 
aoldiera.  Such  forcea,  armaonenta,  and  hones,  ire 
now,  it  aeems  at  the  dispoaal  of  private  men:  iwi 
Pompey  retains  tlie  title  of  commander  and  jcoe- 
nl,  white  he  delegates  to  others  the  Irgious  and 
the  provinces;  and  continaea  within  the  walb'to 
preaide  at  elections,  the  arbiter  of  the  mob,  aod 
the  fabricator  of  sedition.  From  th\a  condoct  his 
principles  are  obvlooa.  He  holds  it  hot  om  step 
from  anarchy  to  atwolate  power.**  *  Thus  Cato 
mafutained  his  party  againat  Pompey. 

Marcus  Favonius  waa  the  intimate  friend  ud 
imitator  of  Cato,  aa  Apollodorus  Pbaleresi'^  ii 
said  to  have  been  of  Socratea,  whose  disconraei 
ha  waa  tranaporied  with  even  to  madn<!a  or  ia- 
toxication.    This  Favonius  stood   for  the  offios 
of  sdile,  and  apparently  lost  it;  but  Cato,  apon 
examining  the  votea,  and  finding  them  all  to  bd 
written  in  the  same  hand,  app^ed  sgaiost  tiis 
fraud,  aud    the   tribunea  aet   aside  the  eleetloiw 
Favooiua,  therefore,  was  elected.  In  the  dischaip 
of  the  aeyeral  oflicea  of  his  magistracy,  lie  h^  ik 
aaslstance  of  Cato,  particularly  in  the  Uxntrieal 
entertatumenta  that  wore  given  to  the  people.   In 
these  Cato  gave  anotlier  specimen  of  his  fcooooy, 
for  he  did  not  allow  the  players  and  muskisiii 
crowns  of  gold,  but  of  wild  olive,  such  as  they 
use  in  the  Olympic  games.     Instead  of  expfnifra 
presents,  he  gave  the  Greeks  beets  and  letlaces, 
and  radishes  and  pamley;  and  tlie  Romaus  h«  piv- 
aented  with  jugs  of  wine,  porii,  figs,  cucumben, 
and  fagota  of  wood.     Some  ridiculed  the  meanoea 
of  his  presents,  while  others  were  deli^htni  with 
this  relaxation  from  the  usual  severity  of  bis  oiaa- 
nera.    Aud  Favonius,  who   appeared  ouly  as  t 
common  person  among  the  spectators,  aad  hid 
given  up  the  management  of  the  whole  to  dto, 
declared  the  same  to  the  people,  aod  publiciy  ap- 
plauded his  conduct,  exhorting  him  to  r^ir&ra 
merit  of  every   kind.    Curio,  tlie  coWesgw  of 
Favonius,  exhibited,  at  the  same  time,  in  th«  other 
theater, a  very  nuiguificent  entertaiumeot:  bat  (ha 
people  left  him,  and  were  much  more  eolertajoed 
with  weing  Favonius  act  the  private  ciUzeB,  aod 
Cato  master  of  the  ceremonies.    It  is  probeUft 
liowever,  that  he  took  this  upon  him  onlylodiov 
the  folly  of  Ironbleaoioe  and  expensive  prepaia- 
tious  in  matters  of  mere  amnaement,  aod  Uiat  tha 
benevolence  and  good  humor  suitable  to  such  o^ 
casions  would  have  better  effect 

When  Scipio,  Hvpseus,  aud  Mile,  were  candi- 
dates for  the  consulship,  au<l,  beside  the  asual  io- 
famous  practices  of  bribery  and  corrujitioa,  bad 
recourse  to  violenite  and  murder  aud  civil  var,  it 
was  proposed  that  Pompey  should  be  appointed 
protector  of  the  election.  But  Cato  opp<»^  ^^ 
and  said  that  the  laws  should  not  derire  their 
security  from  Pompey,  but  that  Pompey  ahould 
owe  hia  to  the  laws. 


•  This  maxim  hat  been  ▼•rified  In  alaiMt  •**^.'^ 
When  ambitions  men  aimed  at  abaolate  power.  ih«v  im 
menaore  was  to  impede  the  regnlar  moremcnU  of  im  eM| 
•titvtioaal  government,  by  tlimwinf  all  into  confM  oa,  im 
they  miiht  ascend  lo  monarehy,  as  iBaeai  «i«at  t»  m 
throBP  ofCanhs'e,  involved  m  a  clood.  _    .. 

t  See  Plato*!  Ph»do,  and  the  begiaaiaf  of  tl*  »*■£ 
•tarn.    This  Apoltodoias  was  saraamed  JUmath  »■  ^ 
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However,  when  the  eonralar  power  had  been 
loog  eaepeoded,  and  the  jlrr um  was  lu  aome  roea- 
•tt»  bMiaged  by  three  armiea,  Cato,  that  things 
m\g\i*.  uot  come  to  the  wont,  Kcommeiided  to 
tiic  Muate  to  confer  that  power  on  Pompey  aa 
a  favor,  with  which  hla  own  influence  woald 
otherwise  invest  iiim;  and  by  tiiat  means  make  a 
\tm  eTtl  tho  remedy  for  a  greater.  Blbulns,  there* 
forv,  an  acent  of  Gato's,  moved  in  the  senate  that 
Pompey  shoald  he  created  sole  consal;  adding, 
that  Ills  adiniuistration  woald  either  be  of  the 
greatest  service  to  the  state,  or  that,  at  least,  if 
<m  commonwealth  must  have  a  master,  it  would 
^iafe  the  satisfaction  of  being  uuder  the  auspices 
of  the  greatest  man  in  Rome.  Cato,  contrary  to 
tri;ry  one's  expectation,  seconded  the  motion,  in- 
ciuiatiug  that  any  government  was  preferable  to 
tiiarchy,  and  that  Pompey  promised  fair  for  a  con- 
stitutional admiuistratiou,  and  for  the  preservation 
of  the  city, 

Pompey,  Ijeing  thus  elected  consul,  invited  Cato 
to  his  house  lu  the  suburbs.    He  received  him 
with  the  greatest  caresses  and  acknowledgments, 
aad  entreated  him  to  assist  in  his  administration, 
sad  to  preside  at  his  councila.     Cato  answered, 
that  he  had    neither  formerly  opposed  Pompey 
oat  of  private  enmity,  nor  supported  him  of  late 
oat  of  personal  favor;  but  that  the  welfare  of  the 
state  had  been  his  motive  in  both:  that,  in  private, 
he  would  assist  him  with  his  counsel  whenever 
be  should  be  called  upon;  but  that,  in  public,  he 
•houlJ  speak  hia  sentiments,  whetiier  they  migiit 
bo  in  Pompey*s  favor  or  not.     And  he  did  not  fail 
to  do  as  he  had  said.    For,  soon  after,  when  Pom- 
pey proposed  severe  puuishmeuts  and  penalties 
agalust  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  bribery,  Cato 
gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  past  should  be 
overloolted,  and  the  future  only  advened  to:  for 
that  if  he  should  scrntiuize  into  former  offenses 
of  tliat  kind,  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  where  it 
would  end  ;  and  should  he  establish  penal  laws, 
tx  post  facto,  it  would  be  hard  that  those  who  were 
couvicted  of  former  offenses,  should   suffer  for 
the  breach  of  those  laws  which  were  then  uot  in 
b«lng.    Afterward,  too,  when  impeachments  were 
brought  against  several  persons  of  rank,  aud  some 
of  Puinpey's  friends  among  the  rest,  Cato,  when 
he  observed  that  Pompey  favored  the  latter,  re- 
proved htm  witii  great  freedom,  and  urged  bim  to 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.     Pompey  had  enacted, 
that  encomiums  should  no  longer  be  spoken  iu 
&ivor  of  Uie  pritfouer  at  the  bar;  and  yet,  be  gave 
into  the  court  a  written  encomium  on  M  una  tins 
Pluucus,*  when  he  was  upon  his  trial;  but  Cato, 
whea  be  observed   this,  as   he  was  one  of  the 
judges,  stopped  his  ears,  aud  forbade  the  apo- 
logy lo  be  read.    Pluucus,  upon  tills,  objected  to 
Culo'B  being  one  of  tlie  judges;  yet  he  was  con- 
demned uoiwithsiaudiug.     Indeed,  Cato^  gave  the 
criminals  iu  general  no  small  perplexity;  for  they 
Were  equally  afruiJ  of  having  him  for  their  judge, 
and  of  objecting  to  him;  as  in   the  latter  case,  it 
waagcuiirally  understood  that  they  were  unwilling 
to  rely  on  their  innocence,  aud  by  the  same  means 
were  condemned.     Nay,  to  object  to  the  judgment 
of  Cato,  became  a  common  handle  of  accusation 
^ad  rt*proach. 

Cosar,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  prosecuting 
(Im  war  in  Gaul,  was  cultivating  his  interest  in 
^^  city,  by  all  Uiat  friendship  and  munificence 
could  effect     Pompey  saw   tliis,  and  waked,  as 

*  Moii«tl»  Plaacat,  who,  in  the  Grsek,  fs,  by  miiUlte, 
mIimI  Place  a*,  was  then  tribane  of  the  paopU*  He  wa« 
lecnsetl  bj  Cicero,  aad  defended  by  Pompey^  bat  unaai. 
••wly  eondemned. 


fron  a  dream,  to  the  warnings  of  Cato:  yet  ha 
remained  indolent;  and  Cato,  who  perceived  the 
political  necessity  of  opposing  Cesser,  determined 
himself  to  stand  for  tiie  consulship,  that  he  might 
thereby  oblige  him  either  to  lay  down  his  arms  or 
discover  his  designs.  Cato's  competitors  were 
both  men  of  credit;  but  Sulpicius,*  who  was  one 
of  them,  had  himself  derived  great  advantages  from 
the  authority  of  Cato.  On  this  account,  he  was 
censured  as  ungrateful:  though  Cato  was  net 
offended:  *'  For  what  wonder,**  said  he,  *<  is  it, 
tliat  what  a  man  esteems  the  greatest  happiness 
he  should  not  give  up  to  another?'*  He  procured 
an  act  in  the  senate,  that  no  candidate  should 
canvass  by  means  of  otliers.  This  exasperated 
the  people;  because  it  out  off  at  once  the  means 
of  cultivating  favor,  and  conveying  bribes;  and 
thereby  rendered  the  lower  order  of  citizens  poor 
and  insignificant.  It  was  in  some  measure  owing 
to  this  act  that  he  lost  the  consulship;  for  he  con- 
sulted his  dignity  too  much  to  canvass  iu  a  popu- 
lar manner  himself,  and  his  friends  could  uot 
then  do  it  for  him. 

A  repulse,  in  this  case,  is  for  some  time  attended 
with  sliame  and  sorrow  both  to  the  candidate  and 
his  friends,  but  Cato  was  so  little  affected  by  it, 
that  he  anointed  himself  to  play  at  ball,  aud  wallc- 
ed  as  usual  after  dinner  with  his  friends  in  the 
forvm,  without  his  shoes  or  his  tunic.  Cicero, 
sensible  how  much  Rome  wanted  such  a  consul, 
at  once  blamed  his  indolence,  with  regard  to  court- 
ing tlie  people  on  this  occasion,  and  his  inatten- 
tiou  to  future  success;  whereas,  he  hud  twice 
applied  for  the  praBtorship^  Cato  answered,  that 
his  ill  success  in  the  latter  case  was  not  owing  to 
the  aversion  of  the  people,  but  to  the  corrupt  aud 
compulsive  measures  used  among  them;  while  in 
an  application  for  tlie  consulahip  uu  such  n}ea- 
sures  could  be  used;  and  he  was  sensible,  therefore, 
that  Uie  citizens  were  offended  by  those  manners, 
which  it  did  not  become  a  wise  man  eitlier  to 
change  for  their  sakes,  or,  by  repeating  his  appli- 
cation, to  expose  himself  to  the  same  ill  success. 

Cssar  had,  at  this  time,  obtained  many  dan* 

Srous  victories  over  warlike  nations;  and  had 
len  upon  the  Germans,  though  at  peace  with 
the  Romans,  and  slain  three  hundred  thousand  of 
them.  Many  of  *the  citizens,  on  this  occasion, 
voted  a  public  tlianksgiving;  but  Cato  was  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  said,  *'  That  Ciesar  shoiUd 
be  given  up  to  the  nations  lie  had  Injured,  that 
his  conduct  might  not  bring  a  curse  upon  lh« 
city;  yet  the  gods,*'  he  said,  "  ought  to  be  thank- 
ed, notwithstanding,  that  the  soldiers  had  uot  suf- 
fered for  the  madness  and  wickedness  of  their 
general,  but  that  they  had  in  mercy  spared  the 
stats.**  CiBsar,  upon  this,  sent  leiters  to  the 
senate,  full  of  invectives  against  Cato.  Wheii 
they  were  read,  Cato  rose  with  great  culmnesst 
and  in  a  speech,  so  regular  that  it  seemed  pro- 
meditated,  said,  that,  with  regard  to  the  leiters,  as 
they  contained  nothing  but  a  Utile  of  Ccesar's  buf- 
foonery, they  deserved  not  to  be  answered;  and 
then,  laying  open  the  whole  plan  of  CfBsar's  con- 
duct, more  like  a  friend,  wno  knew  his  bosom 
counsels,  than  an  enemy,  he  showed  the  senate 
that  it  was  not  the  Britons  or  the  Guuls  they  had 
to  fear,  but  CfBsar  himself.  This  alarmed  them 
so  much,  that  Cesar's  friends  were  sorry  they  had 

C reduced  Uie  letters  that  occasioned  it     Nothing, 
owever,  was  then  resolved  upon:  only  it  was 


*  The  coDipetltort  were  M.  ClaadHos  Marcellnt  and  B« 
Tioi  GNilpicina  Rnftas.  The  latter,  accordin*  to  Dion,  wi 
caosen  for  hit  knowlodga  of  the  laws,  aad  the  foraiet  f 
hie  eloqneaee. 
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debated  eonceniiiif  the  propriety  of  eppolntluf  • 
■acceNwr  to  Caemir;  aud  when  C«eiir*e  friends 
nq uireJ,  tlut,  iu  caee  tliereof,  Pompey  too  tiionld 
leHtiqiiieh  hie  nriny,  aud  |five  op  bis  proviuoeo: 
<«Now,"  crieJ  Cdio,  **  is  comiug^  to  pass  the  event 
that  I  fureiuia.*  Il  Is  obvioas,  tbst  Cmnjt  will 
OBTe  recuune  to  arms;  and  titat  the  power  which  ha 
has  obtiiiK-d  by  dtfCviviiig  the  people,  he  will  make 
aae  of  lo  etmLive  them."  However,  Cato  had  bat 
little  iiifiueitce  out  of  the  senate,  for  the  people 
were  bent  ou  H|^raa.iisiiig  Cesar;  and  «Teo  the 
■enate,  while  eoiivluced  by  the  argumeats  of  Cato, 
was  afraiJ  of  the  people. 

Wbeu  tlie  uews  was  broaght  that  Cesar  had 
taken  Aniiinttiin,  and  was  advancing  with  his 
army  toward  Rome,  the  people  In  general,  and 
even  Pompey,  cant  their  eyee  upon  Cato,  as  on 
the  only  person  who  had  foreaeeu  the  origlud  de- 
igns of  CsMr.  "Had  ye  then,"  said  Cato,  «at* 
tended  to  my  counsels,  vou  won  Id  neither  now 
have  feared  Uie  power  of  one  man,  nor  would  it 
have  been  In  one  man  that  you  ahould  have  placed 
vaur  hopes.**  Pumpey  answered,  that  **Cato  had 
indeed  been  a  b  ^tt<;r  prophet,  but  that  lie  had  him- 
letf  acted  a  more  friendly  part**  And  Cato  then 
advised  the  senate  to  put  everything  into  the 
hands  of  Poin{M*y.  "For  tiie  authors  of  great 
evils,'*  he  said,  *'kuow  best  how  to  remove  them.** 
As  Poinpey  perceived  that  his  forces  were  Insuffi- 
cient, and  even  tlie  few  tliat  he  had  by  no  means 
hearty  iu  his  cause,  he  thought  proper  to  leave 
the  city.  Cato,  bntug  determined  to  follow  him, 
tent  lii:i  youngest  son  to  Muoatlus,  who  was  In 
the  country  of  the  Brutii,  aud  took  the  eldest 
aionff  witli'him.  As  his  family,  and  particularly 
his  dai»tr liters,  wttnted  a  proper  superintendent,  he 
took  Marci:i  H(riiin,  who  was  theu  a  rich  widow; 
for  IIoritMiMius  was  dead,  and  had  left  her  his 
whole  estate.  This  circumstance  gave  Cesar  oc* 
eaalou  to  reproach  Cato  with  his  avarice,  aud  to 
call  him  the  mercenary  husband.  **For  why,** 
mid  h<*,  "did  he  part  with  hjr,  if  he  had  occasion 
for  her  hhnself  ?  And,  if  he  had  not  occasion  for 
lier,  why  uld  lie  take  her  again  7  The  reason  is 
obvlouM.  It  was  the  wealth  of  Hortenslus.  He 
lent  tho  young  man  his  wife,  that  he  might  make 
her  a  rich  wIjow.**  But,  In  answer  to  this,  one 
need  only  quote  that  passage  of  Buripides, 

Call  Heroalet  a  cewardl 

For  It  would  be  equally  absurd  to  reproach  Cato 
wfth  covetousness  as  it  would  be  to  charge  Her- 
eules  with  want  of  courage.  Whether  the  cou- 
duct  of  Cato  was  altogellier  unexceptionable  In 
tills  affair  is  another  question.  However,  as  soon 
aa  he  hid  remarried  Marola,  he  gave  her  the 
•harge  of  his  family,  and  followed  Pompey. 

From  th:it  lime,  it  is  raid  tiiat  lie  neither  cut 
bis  hair,  nor  stmved  his  beard,  nor  wore  a  gariand; 
but  was  uniform  iu  his  dress,  as  in  Ills  anguish 
for  his  country.  Ou  which  side  soever  victory 
might  for  a  while  decree,  he  changed  not  on  that 

*  But  wns  not  thi«  vary  impolitic  in  Cntof  Wai  it  not 
a  Tsin  i>acrifiu«  to  liii  Rinljition  of  prophetyY  CieiHr  contd 
aot  lonjr  remnin  anxcqantatflii  with  what  hnA  pn«t«d  in  the 
Mnate:  nml  Cnto*<«  observation,  on  this  ocontion,  wu  not 
■nch  more  <U«rreat  tlmn  tt  wonid  be  to  tell  •  madman,  who 
bad  a  flflmbeuu  in  liU  hand,  that  be  intended  to  burn  a 
boDce.  Cato,  in  our  opinion,  with  all  hi«  rirtue,  contri. 
bated  no  leitt  to  the  de«iniution  of  the  commonwealth  tfaaa 
CatHf  himaelf.  Wherefore  did  he  idly  ezaq>erale  that 
ambition*  mnn.  by  olijectinf  afainrt  a  poblio  thanktfivinc 
for  bi«  viutoriet)  *  Tliere  wat  a  prtindice  in  that  part  of 
Cato**  'oniiuoi,  which  had  bat  the  ttiMlow  of  rirtne  to  toii- 
fort  it.  Nay,  it  is  more  iban  probable,  that  it  wa«  oat  af 
■pite  ttt  Caoai,  ttiat  Cato  gave  the  wboie  coasniar  power  to 
romiiry.  It  nio«t  be  remembered,  that  Caasr  had  da- 
•d  Cato*c  tiiur. 


aeeoant  his  habits.  Being  appotntad  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Sicily,  he  pasajd  over  to  Syracvsa; 
and  finding  that  Asikiins  Pol  Ho  was  arrived  at 
Nesaenia  with  a  detaebmeat  from  the  osemy,  ha 
aant  to  him  to  demand  the  reason  of  his  com- 
ing; tMit  Pollio  only  answered  his  qveetlon  by 
anotiier,  and  demanded  of  Cato  ta  know  tiie 
cause  of  the  revolutions.  Whon  Iw  was  iafenn- 
ed  that  Pompey  bad  evacnated  Italy,  and  was  en- 
camped at  Dyrrhaehinm.  **How  myaterioas," 
said  he,  *<ara  the  ways  of  Providenee !  Whev 
Pompey  neither  acted  upon  the  principle*  of  wis- 
dom nor  of  justice,  he  was  invinctbie;  but  now 
that  he  would  save  the  libertiea  of  his  eoantxy, 
his  good  fortune  seems  to  have  forsaken  hfrn.** 
Aainius,  he  said,  he  conld  easily  drive  oat  of  Siei- 
ly;  bat  as  greater  anppliea  were  at  band,  he  w» 
unwilling  to  iuvolTe  the  island  in  war.  He  there- 
fore advised  the  Syracuaaus  to  cous'iilt  tlieir  safely 
by  joining  the  stronger  parly;  and  soon  after  set 
sail.  When  he  came  to  Pompey,  liia  coostaat 
seutlments  were,  that  the  war  should  be  proersa- 
tiuated  in  hopes  of  peace;  for  that,  if  they  cams 
to  blows,  #hich  party  soever  might  be  aacaessfol, 
the  event  would  be  declrive  against  the  liliertiesof 
the  state.  He  also  prevailed  on  Pompey,  and  the 
council  of  war,  that  nettlier  any  city  aobject  to  die 
Romans  shonid  lie  sacked,  nor  any  Roman  killed, 
except  iu  the  field  of  liattle.  By  this  he  gained  great 
glory,  and  broughi  over  many,  by  his  homanity, 
to  the  Interest  of  Pompey. 

When  he  went  into  Asia  for  the  purpoae  ef 
raising  men  aud  ships,  he  took  with  him  his  sitter 
Servilia,  and  a  little  boy  that  she  had  by  Locillos; 
for,  since  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  Iwd  livod 
with  him;  and  tliis  circumstance  of  putting  bef^ 
self  under  the  eye  of  Cato,  and  of  following  bta 
through  the  aevere  discipline  of  camps,  greatly 
recovered  her  reputation:  yet  Caesar  did  not  isl 
to  censure  Cato  even  on  lier  account. 

Though  Pompey*a  facers  In  Asia  did  asl 
think  that  they  had  much  need  of  Gate's  aoist- 
auce,  yet  he  brought  over  the  Rhodiaus  to  their 
interest;  aud  there  leaving  Ids  sister  Serviita  and 
her  son,  he  joined  Pompey 's  forces,  whidi  were 
now  on  a  respectable  footing,  both  by  sea  sad 
land.  It  was  ou  this  occasion  that  Pompej  d» 
covered  his  final  views.  At  first,  ho  ioteoded  to 
have  given  Cato  the  anpreme  naval  command; 
and  he  had  then  no  fewer  thau  five  hundred  met 
of  war,  beside  an  infinite  numlier  of  open  gslieyi 
and  tenders.  Reflecting,  however,  or  remladed 
by  his  friends,  that  Cato's  great  principle  wss  sa 
all  occasions  to  rescue  the  commonwealth  from 
the  government  of  an  Individual;  and  tbst  if  in- 
vested with  so  considerable  a  power  liimsHf,  the 
moment  Cesar  should  be  vanquished,  lie  wonid 
oblige  Pompey  too  to  lay  down  his  arms,  and  snb- 
mit  lo  tlie  laws;  he  changed  his  intentions,  thon^ 
he  had  already  mentioned  them  to  Cato,  and  gsre 
the  command  of  the  fleet  to  Bibnlus.  The  aesi 
of  Cato,  however,  was  not  abated  by  this  condaet 
When  they  were  on  the  eve  of  battle  at  Dyrrhs- 
ehium,  Pompey  himaelf  addreased  and  encoarac* 
ed  the  army,  and  ordered  his  officers  to  do  the 
same.  Their  addresses,  notwithstanding,  weie 
coldly  received.  But  when  Cato  rooe  and  s{)oke, 
upon  the  principles  of  philoeophy,  coueeruing 
liberty,  virtue,  death,  aud  glory;  when  by  hlf  im- 
passioned action,  he  showi^  that  he  felt  what  he 
spoke,  and  that  his  eloquence  took  its  glowiog 
colors  from  his  soul;  when  he  concluded  with  sa 
invocation  to  the  gods,  as  witnesses  of  their  ef- 
forts for  the  preservation  of  their  country,*'— Um 
plaudiu  of  the  army  rent  the  skies,  aud  the  gen* 
onUa  mardied  on  in  fuU  confidence  of  vicloiy 
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TiMy  foa^t  and  vera  TfoloHont;  thoagh  Cn- 
nr*8  food  geuiiis  availed  him  of  the  frig^id  caution 
tnd  diffiu«uce  of  Pompey,  aad  rendered  the  tIc- 
tory  iucompiete.  But  these  things  have  be«u 
EDAUtioued  iu  the  life  of  Pompey.  Amid  the  geu- 
9td  joy  timt  folio  wed  this  euceem,  Cato  alone 
Bouraed  over  his  country,  and  bewailed  that  fatal 
and  cruel  amblliou  which  covered  the  field  with 
bodies  of  citizens  fallen  by  the  bands  of  each 
other.  Wlwii  Pompey,  in  pursuit  of  CiBnar,  pro- 
ceeded to  Theasaly,  and  left  in  Dyrrhachium  a 
large  qaaatity  of  arms  and  treasure,  together 
wi3k  some  frieuds  and  relations,  he  gave  the 
whole  iift  charge  to  Cato,  with  the  coipmand  of 
ifteeu  cohorts  only;  for  still  he  was  afraid  of  his 
ispubiican  ^iriuciples.  If  he  should  be  vanquish- 
sd,  indeed*  he  knew  Gate  would  be  faithful  to 
him;  but  if  he  should  be  victor,  be  knew,  at  the 
same  tioie,  that  ho  would  not  permit  him  to  reap 
the  reward  of  conquest  in  the  sweets  of  absolute 
power.  Cato,  however,  bad  the  satisfaction  of 
being  attended  by  many  illustrious  persons  in 
Pyrrbaciiium. 

After  the  fatal  overthrow  at  Phanalla,  Cato  de- 
tarmined,  iu  case  of  Pompey's  death,  to  conduct 
Ibe  people  under  his  charge  to  Italy,  and  then  to 
Ktire  into  exile,  far  from  the  cognizance  of  the 
power  of  the  tyrant;  but  if  Pompey  survived,  he 
was  resolved  to  keep  liis  little  forces  U^ether  for 
bim.  With  this  design,  he  passed  into  Corey ra, 
where  the  fleet  was  stationed:  and  would  there 
have  rectgaed  his  command  to  Cicero,  because  he 
bad  been  conaal  and  himself  only  pretor*  But 
Cicero  declined  it,  and  set  sail  for  Italy.  Pompey 
the  younger  resented  this  defection,  and  was 
■boat  to  lay  violent  hands  on  Cicero  and  some 
others,  but  Cato  prevented  him  by  private  ox- 
postnlation;  and  thus  saved  the  lives  both  of 
Cicero  and  tlie  rest 

Cato,  upon  -  a    supposition    that  Pompey  the 
Great  would  make  his  escape  into  Elgypt  or  Lib- 
m,  prepared   to   follow  bim,  together  with  his 
UtUe  force,  after  having  fint  given,  to  such  as 
fibosa  it,  the  liberty  of  staying  behind.    As  soon 
m  be  bad  reached  the  African  coast,  be  met  with 
Seztas,  Pompey's  younger  son,  who  acquainted 
bim  with  the  death  of  his  father.    This  greatly 
afflicted  Uie  little  band;  but  as  Pompey  was  no 
noie^  they  unanimously  resolved  to  have  no  other 
Ittder  than   Cato.     Cato,  out  of  com  passion  to 
the  honest  men  that  had  put  their  confidence  in 
bim,  and  because  be  wouid  not  leave  them  desti- 
Inte  in  a  foreign  country,  took  upon  him  the 
coounand.     He  first  made  for  Cyrane,  and  was 
nceived  by  tlie  people,  though  they  bad  before 
ibat  tiieir  gates  against  Labienus.    Here  he  un- 
dnstood  that  Scipio,  Poropey's  iather-in-law,  was 
sutertained  by  Juba;  and  tiiat  Appius  Varus,  to 
whom  Pompey   had   given   the  government  of 
Africa,  had  joined  them  with  his  forces.    Cato, 
ttiersfore,  resolved  to  march  to  them  by  land,  as  it 
was  aow  winter.    He  bad  got  topther  a  great 
■any  asses  to  carry  water;  and  furBished  bim- 
mii  also  with  cattle  and  other  victualing  provi- 
sions^ as  well  as  with  a  number  of  carriages.    He 
,  bad  likewise  in  his  train  some  of  the  people  call- 
fd  Pbylti,'»  who  obviate  the  bad  effects  of  the 
bite  of  serpents,  by  sucking  out  the  poison;  and 
dsprive  the  serpents  themselves  of  their  ferocity 


tells 


*  TheM  p«op1«  w«r9  to  called  firom  tiieir  kinf  Ptyllai, 
wbou  tomb  wai  in  the  region  of  the  Srrtee.    Varro 
«,  that,  to  try  the  tofitlmaey  of  their  ehildpea,  tbef  a 
*•■  la  be  bitUtt  by  a  veaeaeaa  awpeat;  sad  if  thej 

«iv«  the  woaail,  they  epaelnde  that  they  are  mc" 

Gma«  Penramenns  says,  there  were  a  people  < 
M  htm,  OB  the  HeDtipoat,  esHed  Ophiafei 


by  their  charms.  During  a  c3ntinned  march 
for  seven  days,  he  was  always  foremost,  though 
he  made  use  of  neither  horse  nor  chariot.  Even 
after  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Pburdalia,  he  ate 
sittlogtt  Inteuding  it  as  an  additional  token  of 
mourning,  that  he  never  lay  down  except  ta 
sleep. 

By  the  end  of  winter  be  reached  the  place  of 
his  designation  in  Libya,  with  an  army  of  near 
ten  thousand  men.  The  affUirs  of  Scipio  and 
Varus  were  in  a  bad  situation,  by  reason  of  the 
misundentanding  and  distraction  which  prevailed 
between  them,  and  which  led  them  to  pay  their 
court  with  great  servility  to  Juba,  whose  wealth 
and  power  rendered  him  intolerably  arrogant. 
For  when  he  first  gave  Cato  audience,  he  took  hia 
place  between  Scipio  and  Cato.  But  Cato  took 
up  his  chair  and  removed  it  to  tlie  other  side  of 
Scipio;  thus  giving  him  the  most  honorable  place, 
thougtk  he  was  his  enemy,  and  had  published  u 
libel  against  him  Cato's  adversaries  liava  not 
paid  proper  regard  to  his  spirit  on  this  occasion» 
but  they  have  been  ready  enough  to  blame  bim 
for  putting  Philostretns  in  the  middle,  when  he 
was  walking  with  him  one  day  in  Sicily,  thouffb 
he  did  it  entirely  out  of  regard  to  philosophy.  la 
this  manner  he  humbled  Juba,  who  had  consider- 
ed Scipio  and  Varus  as  little  more  than  his  lieu- 
tenants; and  he  took  can  also  to  reconcile  them 
to  each  other. 

The  whole  army  then  desired  him  to  take  the 
command  upon  him;  and  Scipio  and  Varus  readi- 
ly offered  to  resign  it:  but  he  said,  *<He  would  not 
transgress  the  laws,  for  the  sake  of  which  he  was 
waging  war  with  the  man  who  trampled  upom 
them;  nor,  when  he  was  only  proprmior,  take 
the  command  from  a  procoMuV*  For  Scipio 
liad  been  appointed  proconsul;  and  his  name  in* 
spired  the  generality  with  hopes  of  success;  for 
Uiey  thought  a  Scipio  could  not  be  beaten  in 
Africa. 

Scipio  being  established  commander-in-chief,  to 
gratify  Juba,  was  inclined  to  put  all  the  inhabi* 
tauts  of  Utica  to  the  sword,  and  to  raze  the  city 
as  a  place  engaged  in  the  interest  of  Ciesar.  But 
Cato  would  not  suffer  it:  he  inveighed  loudly  in 
council  against  that  design,  invokiug  Heaven  and 
earth  to  oppose  it;  and,  with  much  difficulty,  rea- 
cued  tliat  people  out  of  the  hands  of  cruelty. 
After  which,  partly  on  their  application,  an4 
partly  at  the  request  of  Scipio,  he  agreed  to  taka 
the  command  of  the  town,  that  it  might  neither 
willingly  nor  unwillingly  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Cesar.  Indeed,  It  was  a  place  very  convenient 
and  advantageous  to  those  who  were  mastera'of 
it;  and  Cato  added  much  to  iu  strength,  as  wal) 


teach  alone  wai  a  care  for  the  bite  of  a  serpent.  Celsof 
obtenres,  that  the  Psylli  tack  oat  the  poi»on  iVom  the 
wonnd,  not  bv  anj  raperior  skill  or  qoalitr,  but  beoauae  they 
have  eonraye'eoootph  to  do  it.  Some  wriurs  have  assertad 
that  the  Psylti  have  an  innate  qaaliiv  in  tiieir  eon^tiintioa, 
that  is  poisobons  to  serpents;  and  that  the  smell  of  it 
throws  them  into  a  profound  sleep.    Pliny  maintains,  that 


ereiy  nan  has  In  himself  a  natural  poison  for  serpents;  and 
that  those  creatures  will  shnn  the  bnman  saliva,  as  tbav 
wonld  boiling  waUr.  The  fasting  saliva,  in  pnrticnlar,  if 
it  comes  within  their  months,  kills  them  immediateljr.  ff, 
therefbre,  we  may  believe  that  the  haman  saliva  is  an  antt* 
dote  to  the  poison  of  a  serpent,  we  vhatl  hnve  no  oocasioa 
to  believe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  Psylli  were  endowed 
with  aaj  pocnliac  qnaliliea  of  this  kind,  but  that  their  socees* 
in  these  operations  arose,  as  Celsui  says,  £x  auAaeia  iws 
cwnfirmata.  However,  they  made  a  considerable  trade  of 
H;  and  we  are  assured,  that  they  have  been  knoMra  to  isi. 
port  the  AfHcan  serpeau  isle  Italy,  and  other  coooiries,  le 
Increase  their  gaia.  Pliny  fays,  they  brouclit  scorpioni 
into  Sicily,  hnl  they  wonld  not  live  in  that  island. 

t  The  coosnl  Varro  did  the  same  after  the  battle  of  ( 
ttwasaeeresMByef  I 
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m  conWntonee.  Tot  he  brought  lato  it  a  n»t 
qottntity  of  br«md-corn,  rep«lt«d  the  walls,  erect- 
ed tower*,  and  fortified  it  with  ditches  and  ram- 
parte.  Thirii  he  armed  ali  the  yoatii  of  Utica, 
and  ported  tiiem  in  Uie  trenehea  under  hie  eye: 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  he  liept  them 
ciose  within  tlie  walis;  but,  at  the  same  time,  took 
great  cara  that  they  should  suffer  no  injury  of 
any  iiiiift  from  tlie  Romans.  And  by  the  supply 
of  antiit,  of  money,  and  provisions,  which  he  s<rQt 
In  great  quaniitiea  to  the  camp,  Utica  came  ta  be 
eoiiMdereU  as  the  principal  maj|[azioe. 

Tiie  sdvlee  lie  had  before  giveu  to  Pompey,  he 
Mw  gave  to  Sclpio,  "  Not  to  risk  a  battle  with  an 
able  aud  experienced  warrior,  but  te  take  the  ad- 
▼auUge  of  time,  which  most  effectually  blaats 
llie  growth  of  tyranny.**  Sclpio,  however,  iu  his 
raahuess,  despised  these  counsels,  and  once  even 
aerupied  not  to  raproach  Cato  with  cowardice; 
aaking,  •«Whetlier  he  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
•Ittiug  still  himself  within  the  walls  and  bara, 
•niess  he  hindered  othera  from  taking  bolder 
measures  upon  occasion?*'  Cato  wrote  back, 
'^That  he  was  ready  to  crosa  aver  into  Italy  with 
the  horse  aud  foot  which  he  had  brought  into 
Africa,  and,  by  briuging  Cssar  upon  himself,  to 
draw  him  from  his  design  against  Sclpio.**  But 
Bcipio  only  ridiculed  the  proposal;  and  it  was 
plain  that  Cato  now  repented  his  giving  up  to 
Dim  the  command,  since  he  saw  that  Sclpio  would 
take  no  rational  scheme  for  the  conduct  of  the 
war;  aud  that  if  he  should,  beyond  all  expec- 
tation, succeed,  he  would  behave  with  no  kind  of 
moderation  to  Uie  citizens.  It  was  therefore 
Cato's  judgment,  and  he  often  declared  it  to  his 
friends,  **Tliat,  by  reason  of  the  incapacity  and 
rasliness  of  the  generals,  he  could  hope  no  good 
and  of  the  war;  and  that,  even  if  victory  should 
declare  for  them,  aud  Cesar  be  destroved,  for  his 
part,  he  would  not  stay  at  Rome,  but  fly  from  the 
cruelty  and  Inhumauity  of  Sclpio,  who  already 
threw  out  insolent  menaces  against  many  of  the 
Romans.** 

The  thing  came  to  pats  sooner  than  he  expect- 
ed. About  midnight  a  person  arrived  from  the 
army,  whence  he  had  beeu  three  days  in  coming, 
with  news  that  a  great  battle  had  beeu  fought 
at  Thapsus;  that  all  was  lost;  that  Caesar  was 
master  of  both  the  camps,  and  that  Sclpio  and 
luba  were  fled  with  a  few  troops,  which  had  es- 
caped the  general  slaughter. 

On  the  receipt  of  such  tidings,  the  people  of 
Dtica,  as  might  be  expected  amidst  the  apprehen- 
■iooa  of  night  aud  war,  were  iu  the  utmost  dis- 
traction, aud  could  scarce  keep  themselves  within 
the  walls.  But  Cato  maklug  his  appearance 
among  the  citi^ns,  who  were  running  up  aud 
down  the  streets  with  great  confusion  and  clamor, 
encouraged  them  In  the  best  manner  he  could. 
To  remove  the  violence  of  terror  and  astonish- 
ment, he  told  tliem  the  case  might  not  be  so  bad 
as  it  was  represented,  the  misforiuue  being  prob- 
ably exaggerated  by  report;  and  thus  he  calmed 
the  present  tutuult  As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he 
summoned  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  the  three  hun- 
dred whom  he  made  use  of  as  a  council.  These 
were  the  Romans  who  trafficked  there  in  mer- 
chandise aud  exchange  of  money;  and  to  them 
be  added  all  tlie  senators,  and  their  sons.  While 
tiiey  were  assembling,  he  entered  the  house  with 
great  composure  and  firmuess  of  look,  as  if 
nothing  extraordinary  bad  iiappened;  and  read  a 
book  which  he  had  in  his  band.  Thia  contained 
ftn  account  of  the  stores,  the  corn,  the  arms,  and 
•ther  implements  of  war,  and  the  musters. 

When  they  were  met»  ha  opened  the  matter  by 


commending  the  three  miiidred,  for  ma  exfraorSI- 
nary  alacrity  and  fidelity  they  had  ihowa  ii 
serving  the  public  eaoae  with  their  parses,  their 
persons,  and  their  counsels;  nnd  exhorting  them 
not  to  entertain  different  views,  or  to  endeavor  te 
save  them^ives  by  flight;  **for,"  contlnned  he,*'if 
you  keep  in  a  body,CsBsar  will  not  hold  you  in  sack 
contempt,  if  yon  continue  ihe  war;  aud  you  will 
be  more  likely  to  be  spared,  if  you  have  reconm 
to  aubmlsaion.  I  desire  yon  will  consider  the 
point  thoroughly,  and  what  resolution  soever  yea 
may  take,  I  will  not  blame  yea.  If  you  are  io- 
dined  to  go  with  tlie  stream  of  fortune,  I  ihiO 
impute  the  change  to  the  necessity  of  the  tirnea 
If  you  bear  up  against  their  tlireatening  sspeet, 
and  contione  to  face  danger  in  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty, I  will  be  your  fellow-soldier,  as  well  u 
captain,  until  our  country  has  experieoeed  dis 
last  issues  of  her  fate:  our  country,  which  is  not 
in  Utica,  or  Adrymettum,  bat  Rome;  sod  fthe,ii 
her  vast  resources,  has  often  recovered  herarlf 
from  greater  falla  than  this.  Many  resoarcet  we 
certainly  have  at  present;  and  the  principal  {% 
that  we  have  to  contend  with  a  man  whos9  oe- 
casions  oblige  him  to  attend  to  various  object! 
Spain  is  gone  over  to  young  Pompey,  and  Rome, 
as  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  yoke,  is  ready  to  spore 
It  from  her,  and  to  rise  on  any  prospect  of  change. 
Nor  is  danger  to  be  declined.  In  this  you  maj 
lake  your  enemy  for  a  pattern,  who  is  prodj^il 
of  his  blood  in  the  most  iniquitous  cause;  wherB- 
as,  if  you  succeed,  you  will  live  extremely  happy; 
If  you  miscarry,  the  nncertaiuties  of  war  wiJj  bs 
terminated  with  a  glorious  death.  However,  do* 
liberate  amonff  yourselves  as  to  the  ateps  yoi 
should  ,take,  fint  entreating  Heaven  to  proiper 
your  determinations  in  a  manner  worthy  tin 
courage  and  seal  you  have  already  ahowu.** 

This  speech  of  Cato*s  inspired  some  with  cs» 
fide  nee,  and  even  with  hope;  and  tiie  generality 
were  80  much  uflaoted  with  his  intrepid,  hh 
generoust  and  humaue  turn  of  mind,  that  thej 
almost  forgot  their  present  danger;  aad  looking 
npon  him  as  the  only  general  that  was  iaviaeible, 
aud  superior  to  all  fortune,  *<They  desired  him  io 
make  what  use  he  thougiit  proper  of  tlieir  fe^ 
tunes  and  tlieir  arms;  for  that  it  was  better  to  die 
ander  his  banner  than  to  save  their  lives  at  (1» 
expense  of  betraying  so  much  virtue."  One  of 
tlie  council  observed  the  expediency  of  a  deeieo 
for  enfranchising  the  sUives,  and  many  commesd' 
ed  tiie  motion:  Cato,  however,  saki,  "He  woald 
not  do  that,  because  it  was  neither  just  nor  liw- 
ful;  but  such  as  their  masten  would  voluotariiy 
discharge,  lie  would  receive,  provided  they  wen 
of  proper  afe  to  bear  arms.**  Tliis  many 
promised  to  do;  and  Cato  withdrew,  after  bar* 
iog  ordered  lists  to  be  made  out  of  all  that  abosid 
o£r. 

A  little  after  this,  lettera  were  bronght  hisi 
from  Juba  and  Sclpio.  Juba,  who  lay  with  t 
email  corps  concealed  In  tlie  mottutBius,deiirMi 
to  know  Cato*8  intentions;  proposing  to  wait  for 
him  if  he  left  Utica,  or  to  assist  him  if  be  ckm 
to  stand  a  siege.  Sclpio  also  lay  at  anchor  nndtr 
a  promontory  near  Utica,  expecting  an  aosveroi 
the  nme  account 

Cato  thought  it  advisable  to  keep  the  mesm- 
ger  until  he  should  know  the  final  determiaadoi 
of  the  three  hundred.  All  of  the  patricUn  oidtf 
with  great  readiness  enfranchised  and  araied  (heir 
slaves;  but  as  for  the  three  hundred,  who  dealt  ta 
traffic  and  loaua  of  money  at  high  interest,  aad 
whose  slaves  were  a  cousiderable  part  of  Ibefar 
fortune,  the  impression  which  Cato*s  speech  bad 
made  upon  them  did  net  last  long.    AiaooM 
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bodies  easily  raeelTW  hsat,  and  u  MtUy  frow  eold 

Sio  wheft  Uie  fire  is  remoYed,  io  the  sight  of 
o  warmed  and  liberal ized  these  traders;  bat 
vben  they  came  to  consider  the  master  among 
tbemaelvea,  the  dread  of  Cesar  soon  put  to  flight 
their  reverence  for  Cato,  and  for  Yirtue.  For 
thus  they  tallied — "What  are  we,  and  what  Is  the 
mau  who«e  orders  we  refose  to  receiToT  Is  it  not 
Ceur  iuto  wboae  hands  the  whole  power  of  the 
Roman  empire  ia  fallen?  And  sarely  none  of  os 
to  a  Scipio,  a  Pompey,  or  a  Cato.  Shall  we,  at  a 
lime  when  their  fears  make  all  men  entertain 
•entimenU  beneath  their  dignity— sliall  wo,  in 
Utica,  fight  for  tlie  liberty  of  Rome  with  a  man 
sfaiusc  whom  Cato  and  rompey  the  Great  darst 
not  make  a  staud  in  Italy?  Shall  we  enfranchise 
our  siavee  to  oppose  CsBsar,  who  have  no  more 
liberty  ourselves  than  that  conqueror  Is  pleased  to 
leave  ns?  Ah!  wretches  that  we  are!  Let  us  at 
list  iinow  oarselves  and  send  deputies  to  Inter- 
eede  with  him  for  mercy."  This  was  the  lan- 
guage of  tlie  most  moderate  among  the  three 
hundred:  but  the  greatest  part  of  them  lay  in 
wait  for  the  patricians,  thinking,  if  they  could 
leize  upon  them,  they  should  more  easily  make 
their  peace  with  Cesar.  Cato  *  suspected  the 
change,  bat  made  no  remonstrances  against  It;  he 
•nly  wrote  to  Sclpio  and  Juba,  to  keep  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Utica,  because  the  three  hundred  were 
not  to  be  depended  upon. 

Id  the  meantime  a  considerable  body  of  6aTal- 
rr,  who  had  escaped  out  of  the  battle,  approached 
Utica,  and  dispatched  three  men  to  Cato,  though 
they  conld   come   to  no   unanimous  resolution. 
For  80IDC  were  for  joining  Juba,  some  Cato,  and 
others  were  afraid  to  enter  Utica.     This  account 
being  brought  to  Cato,  he  ordered  Marcus  Rnbri- 
ni  to  attend  to  the  business  of  the  three  hundred, 
•nd  quietly  to  take  down  the  names  of  such  as 
offered  to  set  free  their  slaves,  without  pretend- 
ing to  use  the  least  compulsion.     Then  he  went 
oat  of  the   town,  taking  the  senators  with  him, 
to  a  conference  with  the  principal  officers  of  the 
cavalry.    He  entreated  their  oflacers  not  to  aban- 
don so  many  Roman  senators;  nor  to  choose  JuIm, 
rather  than  Cato,  for  their  general;  but  to  join, 
and  matually  contribute  to  each  other's  safety  by 
enteriag  the  city,  which  was  Impregnable  in  point 
or  tlreugth,  and  had  provisions  and  everything 
Mcessary  for  defense  for  many  years.    The  sen- 
ttorg  SBcooded  this  application  with  prayers  and 
^Avi.    The  officers  went  to  consult  the  troops 
nnder  their  command;  and  Cato,  with  the  sen- 
^n,  sat  down  upon  one  of  the  mounds  to  wait 
their  answer. 

At  that  moment  Rnbrias  came  up  In  great  fury, 
hiveirhiog  against  the  three  hundred,  who,  he 
ftid,  behsved  In  a  very  disorderiy  manner,  and 
were  raising  commotions  in  the  citv.  Upon  this, 
many  of  the  senators  thought  their  condition 
dea^rate,  and  gave  into  the  utmost  expressions 
of  grief.  But  Cato  endeavored  to  encourage 
them,  and  requested  the  three  hundred  to  have 
ftlieoca. 

Nor  was  there  anything  moderate  In  the  pro- 
peialA  of  the  cavalry.  The  answer  from  tnem 
Was  "Tliat  they  had  no  desire  to  be  in  the  pay  of 
Jaba;  nor  did  they  fear  Cesar,  while  they  should 
uveCato  for  their  general;  but  to  be  shut  up 
with  UtJeaos,  Phonicians,  who  would  chsnge  with 
"M  viod,  wso  a  cirenmstance  which  they  could 
not  bear  to  think  of;  for,*'  said  they,  «Mf  they  are 
qviet  DOW,  yet  when  CsDsar  arrives,  they  will  be- 
^7  OS  and  conspire  our  destruction.  Whoever, 
werefore,  desires  us  to  ranffs  under  bii  banners 
u«r«,  mast  first  expel  the  Utieans,  or  pot  them 


to  the  sword,  and  then  call  us  Into  a  place  clear 
of  enemies  and  barbarians."  These  proposal! 
appeared  to  Cato  extremely  barbarous  and  savage: 
however,  he  mildly  answered,  "That  he  would 
Ulk  with  the  three  hundred  about  them."  Then* 
entering  the  city  again,  he  applied  to  that  set  of 
men,  who  now  no  longer,  out  of  reverence  to 
him,  dissembled  or  palliated  their  designs.  Th(?y 
openly  expressed  their  resentment  that  any  eitl- 
sens  should  presume  to  lead  them  against  Csesar, 
with  whom  all  contest  was  beyond  their  power 
and  their  hopes.  Nay,  some  went  so  far  as  to 
say,  *'That  the  senators  ought  to  be  detained  In 
the  town  until  Cesar  came."  Cato  let  this  pasi 
as  if  he  heard  it  not;  and,  indeed,  he  was  a  little 
deaf. 

But  being  informed  that  the  cavalry  were 
marching  off,  he  was  afraid  that  the  three  hun- 
dred would  take  some  desperate  step  with  respect 
to  the  senators;  and  he  therefore  went  in  pursuit 
of  them  with  his  fHends.  As  he  found  they  were 
got  under  march,  be  rode  after  them.  It  was 
with  pleasure  they  saw  him  approach;  and  thev 
exhorted  him  to  go  with  them,  and  saTO  his  life 
with  theirs.  On  this  occasion,  it  is  said  that  Cato 
shed  tears,  while  he  interceded  with  extended 
hands  in  behalf  of  the  senators.  He  even  turned 
the  heads  of  some  of  their  horses,  and  laid  hold 
of  their  armor,  until  he  prevailed  with  them  to 
stay,  at  least,  that  day,  to  secure  the  retreat  of 
the  senators. 

When  he  came  back  with  them,  and  had  com- 
mitted the  charge  of  tlie  gates  to  some,  and  the 
citadel  to  others,  the  three  hundred  were  under 
great  apprehensions  of  beinr  punished  for  their 
inconstancy,  and  sent  to  beg  of  Cato,  by  all 
means,  to  come  and  "pMik  to  them.  But  the 
senators  would  not  suffer  him  to  go.  They  said 
tliey  would  never  let  their  guardian  and  deliverer 
come  Into  the  hands  of  such  perfidious  and  trai- 
torous men.  It  was  now,  indeed,  that  Cato's 
virtue  appeared  to  all  ranks  of  men  in  Utica  in 
the  clearest  light,  and  commanded  the  highest 
love  and  admiration.  Nothing  could  be  more 
evident  than  that  the  most  perfect  integrity  was 
the  guide  of  his  actions.  He  had  long  resolved  to 
put  an  end  to  his  being,  and  yet  he  submitted  to 
inexpressible  labors,  cares,  snd  conflicts,  for  others; 
that,  after  he  liad  secured  their  lives,  he  might  r^ 
linqnlsh  his  own.  For  his  Intentions  in  that 
respect  were  obvious  enough,  though  he  endeavor- 
ed to  conceal  them. 

Therefore,  after  having  satisfied  the  senatera  ot 
well  as  he  could,  he  went  alone  to  wait  upon  the 
three  hundred.  "  They  thanked  him  for  the  favor, 
and  entreated  him  to  trust  them  and  make  use  of 
their  services;  but  at  they  were  not  Catos,  nor 
had  Cato's  dignity  of  mind,  they  hoped  he  would 
pity  tlieir  weakness.  They  told  him  they  bad  re- 
solved to  send  deputies  lo  Cesar,  to  intercede  first 
and  principally  for  Cato.  If  that  request  should 
not  be  granted,  they  would  have  no  obligation  to 
him  for  any  faver  to  themselves;  but  as  long  at 
they  had  breath,  would  fight  for  Cato."  Cato 
made  his  acknowledgments  for  their  rtfj^ard,  and 
advised  them  to  send  immediately  to  intercede  for 
themselves.  **Forme,"  said  he,  "intercede  not 
It  Is  for  ttie  conquered  to  turn  suppliants,  and  for 
those  who  have  done  an  Injury  to  beg  pardon. 
For  my  part,  I  haye  been  nnconquered  through 
life,  and  superior  In  the  things  I  wished  to  be;  for 
In  justice  and  honor  I  am  Cesar's  superior.  Cesar 
is  the  Tanquished,  the  falling  man,  being  new 
clearly  convicted  of  those  designs  against  hia 
ooantry  whksb  be  had  long  denied." 

After  ha  had  thns  i|HikaB  to  the  tbiea 
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h»  left  Omoi;  ma^  Mof  iDformed  that  Cmnr  wn 
tXnady  on  hl«  march  to  Utica,/*Stniugi*l'*  said 
h«,  **it  aeems  he  takes  as  for  men.'*  He  tlwu 
went  to  the  seoators,  and  desired  them  to  hasten 
their  flifftit  while  tlie  cavalry  remalued.  He  lilce- 
wlse  shut  all  Uie  gates,  except  that  which  leads  to 
the  sea;  appoiatMl  ships  for  those  wlio  were  to 
depart;  provided  for  good  order  Id  the  town;  re- 
dressrd  grieveiines;  composed  distarbancen,  and 
fnrnialied  all  who  wanted  with  the  necessarv  pro- 
viatlous  for  the  voyage.  Al>oat  this  time  Marcus 
Octavius*  approached  the  place  with  two  legions; 
and,  a«  800U  as  lie  had  encamped,  sent  to  deeire 
Cato  to  settle  with  him  the  business  of  the  com- 
mand. Cuto  gave  the  messenger  no  answer,  but 
turning  to  his  friends,  said,  "Need  we  wonder 
that  our  cause  has  not  prospersd,  wlien  we  retain 
oar  ambition  on  tlie  very  brinlL  of  ruhiT'* 

In  the  meantime,  having  Intelligence  timt  the 
cavalry  at  their  departure,  were  tahing  the  goods 
of  the  Uticaus  as  a  lawful  prize,  he  bastenwi  np 
to  them,  and  snatched  the  plunder  oui  of  the 
hands  of  the  foremost:  upon  which  they  all  threw 
down  what  they  bad  got,  and  retired  in  silence, 
dejected  and  ashameH.  He  then  assembled  the 
UtMAus,  and  applied  to  them  in  behalf  of  the  three 
hundred,  desiring  them  not  to  exasperate  Cesar 
i^aiust  those  Romans,  but  to  act  In  concert  with 
umn,  aLd  consult  each  other's  safety.  After  which 
he  returned  to  tlie  sea-side  to  look  upon  the  em- 
barkation: and  such  of  his  friends  and  acquain- 
tanees  as  lie  could  persuade  to  go,  lie  embraced  and 
diamissed,  with  great  marks  of  affection.  His  son 
was  not  willing  to  go  with  the  rest,  and  he  thought 
it  was  not  right  to  insiat  on  his  leaving  a  fiither 
be  was  so  fond  of.  There  was  one  Statyilius,t  a 
young  man,  who  affected  a  firmness  of  resolution 
above  his  years,  and,  in  ail  respects,  studied  to 
appear  like  Cato.  superior  to  passion.  As  this 
young  mau*s  enmity  to  Cesar  was  well  known, 
Cato  desired  him  by  all  means  to  take  slilp  with 
the  rest;  and  when  he  found  him  bent  upon  stay- 
ing,  ha  turned  to  Apollonides  the  Stoic,  and  I>e- 
netrius  the  Peripatetic,  and  said,  **  It  is  your  busi' 
BOM  to  reduce  this  man's  extravagance  of  mind, 
and  to  make  him  see  what  is  for  his  good.*'  He 
^  BOW  dismissed  all  except  such  as  had  business  of 
importance  with  him;  and  upon  these  he  spent 
that  night  and  great  part  of  the  day  following. 

Lucius  Cesar,  a  relation  of  the  conqueror,  who 
Intended  to  Intercede  for  the  three  hundred,  de- 
sired Cato  to  assist  him  In  composing  a  suitable 
•peech.  •«  And  for  you,"  said  he,  **  I  shall  thiuk 
It  an  honor  to  become  the  most  humble  suppliant, 
and  even  to  throw  myself  at  his  feet"  Calo, 
however,  would  not  suflRsr  It:  *«  If  I  choose  to  be 
indebted,"  said  he,  V  to  Cesar  for  my  life,  I  ought 
to  go  in  person,  and  witiiout  any  mediator;  but  I 
wiU  not  have  any  obligation  to  a  tyrant  in  a  busi- 
ness by  which  he  subverts  the  laws.  And  he  does 
subvert  the  laws,  by  saving,  as  a  master,  thooe 
over  whom  he  has  no  right  of  authority.  Never- 
theless, we  will  consider,  if  you  please,  how  to 
make  your  application  most  effectual  in  behalf 
•f  tlie  thsee  hundred." 

After  he  had  ^nt  some  time  with  Lucius 
CsBsar  upon  this  affair,  he  recommended  his  son 
and  friends  to  tils  protection,  conducted  him  a 
little  on  his  way,  and  then  took  his  leave,  and  re- 
tired to  his  own  house.  His  son  and  the  rest  of 
his  friends  being  assembled  there,  he  discoursed 

*  TIm  itme  who  eommandtd  Pompejr**  fleet. 

t  Tbii  bravo  yoang  RomaH  wm  the  name  wlio,  after  the 
tattle  of  Pbilippi,  went  through  the  enemr,  to  inqoire  into 
Ijhe  eeadition  of  Braivc'i  camp,  aad  was  ilaia  ia  hia 


with  them  a  ooMldemUe  tine;  mui*  t 

tilings,  charged  the  youofc  nsan  to  bdw  m  rfnie 

in  the  administration.    «*  For  the  suie  of  aflalTB,** 

said  he,  **  is  sneh,  that  it  ia  impoosilile  for  yoa 

to  fill  any  office  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Gate; 

and  to  do  it  otiierwiae  woai4  be  nnworthy  of 

yourself." 

In  the  evening  he  went  to  the  bath;  wheie,  be- 
thinking himself  of  Statyliiue,  he  called  oat  aJood 
to  Apollonides,  and  said,  "  HaTe  yon  taken  dews 
the  pride  of  tliat  young  man?  and  ia  he  gone  with- 
out bidding  as  farewellT"  ** No,  indeed,"  answo' 
ed  the  philoaopher,  **  we  have  taken  a  great  deal 
of  pains  with  mm;  but  he  continnes  as  lofty  tad 
rseoluie  as  ever;  be  says  lie  will  atay,  and  certaialy 
follow  your  conduct.'*  Cato  tlien  smiled,  sad 
said,  •*  That  will  soon  be  seen.*' 

After  bathiuf ,  he  went  to  anpper,  with  a  tu|i 
company,  at  which  he  eat,  as  he  had  always  dess 
since  the  battle  of  Pharsaiia;  for  (as  we  ohsenred 
above)  he  never  now  lay  down  except  tealee^ 
All  his  friends,  and  the  magistntea  of  Ulica,  iop> 
ped  with  him.  After  sapper*  the  wine  was  s» 
soned  with  mnch  wit  and  learning;  and  muj 
questions  In  philosophy  were  propMed  and  dis- 
cussed. In  tne  course  of  the  eonversaiion,  thef 
came  to  the  paradoxes  of  the  stoiea  (for  so  theii 
maxims  are  commonly  called),  and  to  thk  in  psr^ 
tM^nlar,  <*  That  the  food  man  only  is  free,  aad  al 
bad  men  are  slaves.^'*  The  Peripatetkt,  ia  put' 
soance  of  his  principles,  took  op  the  aigoaieit 
against  it  Upon  which  Cato  attacked  him  with 
great  warmth,  and  in  a  louder  and  more  vehemeil 
accent  than  usual,  carried  on  a  moat  apirUed  di^ 
course  to  a  considerable  length.  From  the  tesw 
of  it,  the  whole  company  perceived  he  had  deler' 
mined  to  put  an  end  to  his  being,  to  extrkali 
himself  from  the  hard  conditions  on  which  be  wu 
to  bold  it 

As  he  found  a  deep  and  melancholy  silence  Ike 
conaequence  of  hhi  discourse,  he  eudeavered  te 
recover  the  spirits  of  his  guests,  and  to  reoen 
their  suspicions,  by  talking  of  their  presejitsflaiJi^ 
and  expressing  bis  fears  both  for  his  friendt  tad 
partisans  who  were  upon  their  Toyace;  and  for 
those  who  had  to  make  their  way  throi^diy 
deserts,  and  a  barbarous  country. 

After  the  entertainment  waa  over,  he  tsok  hb 
usual  evening  walk  with  his  friends  and  fire  Ike 
officers  of  the  guards  ouch  orders  as  the  oeeaiioi 
required,  aad  then  retired  to  his  chamber.  The 
extraordinary  ardor  with  which  he  enbnoed  bk 
son  and  bis  friends  at  this  parting,  recalled  eft 
their  suspicions.  He  lay  down  and  began  Is  ned 
Plato's  book  on  the  immortality  of  the  seal:  M 
before  he  had  gone  through  with  it,  he  looked  sp, 
and  took  notice  that  bis  sword  was  aot  at  lb* 
bead  of  his  bed,  where  it  used  to  hang;  torhbtn 
had  taken  it  away  while  he  was  at  sapper*  fi^ 
therefore,  called  his  servant  and  asked  hiO|  who 
had  taken  away  hia  sword?    As  the  servant  Dadf 


no  answer,  he  returned  to  his  book;  and,aiteri 
while,  without  any  appearance  of  baste  or  biirt* 
as  if  it  was  only  by  accident  that  be  called  tor  thi 
aword,  he  ordered  him  to  bring  it  The  eemDJ 
still  delayed  to  bring  it,  and  he  had  paUenoe  antil 
he  had  read  out  his  book:  hpt  then  heeniled  hk 
servants  one  by  one,  and  in  a  louder  tone  deanod- 
ed  his  sword.  At  last  he  strack  one  of  theis  tvdi 
a  blow  on  the  month  that  he  hurt  bit  owa  btoo; 
and  growing  more  angry,  and  raieing  hii  ^oioe 
atill  higher,  he  cried, « I  am  betrayed  ind  deUre^ 
ed  naked   to  my  enemy  by  my  eoa  vad  my 

•  Tbie  was  net  the  aeatimeBt  of  the  tloiAf  ealy/^'l 
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Bto.'*  Hb  son  then  nn  In  with  his  friends, 
tad  lenderly  embracing  him,  iiad  recourse  to  tears 
uul entreaties.  But  Cato  rose  up,  and,  with  a  stern 
and  awful  look,  titus  expressed  himself: — "  When 
and  where  did  I  show  auy  signs  of  distraction,  that 
cobody  offers  to  dissuade  me  from  any  parpooe 
that  I  may  seem  to  bs  wrong  in,  but  I  must  be 
hiiidered  trom  pursuing  my  resolutions,  thus  dis- 
■nned?  And  you,  young  man,  why  do  not  you 
bind  your  father?  bind  his  hands  behind  his  back, 
Uut  when  Caesar  comes,  he  may  find  me  utterly 
iocapable  of  resistance?  As  to  a  sword,  I  have 
DO  nettd  of  it  to  dispatch  myself;  for  if  I  do  but 
bold  nty  breath  awhile,  or  dash  my  head  against 
(be  vttll,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well." 

Upon  his  speaking  in  this  manner,  the  young 
man  went  out  of  the  chamber  weeping,  and  with 
him  all  the  rest,  except  Demetrius  and  Apol- 
loQides.  To  t!iese  philosophers  he  addressed  him- 
self iu  a  milder  tone. — **  Are  yon  also  determined 
to  make  a  roan  of  my  age  live  whether  he  will  or 
iiol  And  do  you  sit  here  in  silence  to  watch  me? 
Or  do  you  bring  any  arguments  to  prove,  that 
now  Cato  has  no  hopes  from  any  other  quarters, 
it  is  no  dishonor  to  beg  morcy  of  his  enemy? 
Wqt  do  not  you  begin  a  lecture  to  inform  me 
better,  that,  dismissing  the  opinions  in  which  you 
aad  1  have  lived,  we  may,  through  Cesar's  means, 
;row  wiser,  and  so  have  a  still  greater  obligation 
to  him?  As  yet  I  have  determined  nothing  with 
respect  to  myself;  but  I  ought  to  have  it  in  my 
power  to  put  my  purpose  in  execution,  when  1  have 
formed  iL  And,  indeed,  I  shall,  in  some  mea- 
rare,  consult  with  you,  for  I  shall  proceed  in  my 
deliberations  upon  the  principles  of  your  philo- 
lophy.  Be  satisfied  then,  and  go  tell  my  son,  if 
persuasion  will  not  do,  not  to  have  recourse  to 
soDstraiuL" 

They  made  no  answer,  but  went  out;  the  tears 
filling  from  their  eyes  as  they  withdrew.  The 
iword  was  sent  in  by  a  little  boy.  He  drew 
lod  examined  it,  and  finding  the  point  and  the 
edge  good,  "Now,"  said  he,  **I  am  master  of 
myiielE"  Then  laying  down  the  sword,  he  took 
op  the  book  again,  and,  it  is  said,  he  perused  the 
vbole  twice.*  After  which,  he  slept  so  sound 
that  he  was  heard  by  those  w)io  were  iu  wailing 
without  About  midnight  he  called  for  two  ol 
his  freedmen,  Cleanthes  the  physician,  and  Butas, 
whom  he  generally  employc»d  about  public  busi- 
ness. The  latter  he  sent  to  the  port,  to  see  whether 
til  the  Romans  had  put  off  to  sea,  and  bring  him 
word. 

Id  the  meantime  he  ordered  the  physician  to 
dress  his  hand,  which  was  inflamed  by  the  blow 
he  had  given  bis  servant.  This  was  some  con- 
wlation  to  the  whole  house,  for  now  they  thought 
oe  had  dropped  his  desien  against  his  life.  Soon 
tfier  this  Butas  returned,  and  Informed  him  that 
tbey  were  all  got  off  except  Crassus,  who  had 
been  detained  by  some  business,  but  that  he  in- 
teuded  to  embark  very  soon,  though  the  wind 
blew  hard,  and  the  sea  was  tempestuous.  Cato, 
V.  this  news,  sighed  iu  pity  of  his  (rieuds  at  sea, 
Id  sent  Butas  again,  that  if  any  of  them  hap- 
ptoed  to  have  put  back,  and  should  be  iu  want  of 
anything,  he  might  acquaint  him  with  it. 

By  tliis  time  the  birds  began  to  sing,  and  Cato 
fell  again  iuto  a  little  slumber.  Butas,  at  his  re- 
Uiro,  told  him,  ali  was  quiot  in  the  harbor;  upon 
which  Cato  ordered  him  to  shut  the  door,  liaviug 
first  stretched  himst^lf  on  the  bed,  as  if  he  designed 
to  sleep  out  the  rest  of  the  night    But  after  Butas 


*  Yet  ifait  v«rr  dialof  as  coadsmas  laieide  ta  ths  itcoof . 
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was  gone,  he  drew  his  sword,  and  stabbed  himssll 
under  the  breast.  However,  he  could  not  strike 
hard  enough  on  account  of  the  Inflammation  in 
his  hand,  and  therefore  did  not  presently  expirep 
but  in  the  struggle  with  death  fell  from  the  bedt 
and  threw  down  a  little  geometrical  table  that 
stood  by. 

The  noise  alarming  the  servants,  they  cried 
out,  and  his  son  and  his  friends  immediately  enter- 
ed the  room.  They  found  him  weltering  in  his 
blood,  and  his  bowels  fallen  out;  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  alive  and  looked  upon  them.  They 
were  struck  with  luexpressible  horror.  The  phy 
sicjau  approached  to  examine  the  wouud,  and 
finding  the  bowels  uninjured,  he  put  them  up, and 
began  to  sew  up  the  wound.  But  as  soon  as  Cato 
came  a  little  to  himself,  he  thrust  away  the  phy 
sician,  tore  open  the  wound,  plucked  out  his  own 
bowels,  and  immediately  expired. 

In  less  lime  than  one  would  think  all  the  family 
could  be  informed  of  this  sad  event,  the  tiiree 
hundred  were  at  the  door;  and  a  little  after,  all 
the  people  of  Utica  throuffed  about  it,  with  one 
voice  calling  him  **  their  benefactor,  their  savior, 
tiie  only  free  and  unconquered  man."  This  they 
did,  though,  at  the  same  time,  they  had  iulelli* 
genee  that  Cesar  was  approaching.  Neither  fear* 
nor  the  flattery  of  the  conqueror,  nor  the  factious 
disputes  that  prevailed  among  themselves,  could 
divert  them  from  doing  honor  to  Cato.  Ther 
adorned  the  body  in  a  magnificent  manner,  ana« 
after  a  splendid  procession,  buried  it  near  the  sea; 
where  now  stands  his  statue,  with  a  sword  in  the 
right  hand. 

This  great  business  over,  they  began  to  take 
measures  for  saving  themselves  and  their  city. 
Csesar  had  been  Informed  by  persons  who  went  te 
surrender  themselves,  that  Cato  remained  in  Utioa, 
without  any  tlioughts  of  flight;  Uiat  he  provided 
for  the  escape  of  others,  indeed,  but  that  himself, 
with  his  friends  and  his  son  lived  there  without 
any  appearance  of  fear  or  apprehension.  Upon 
these  circumstances  lie  eould  form  no  probable 
conjecture.  However,  as  it  was  a  great  point  with 
him  to  get  Cato  into  his  hands,  he  advanced  to  the- 
place  with  his  army  with  all  possible  expedition. 
And  when  lie  had  intelligence  of  Cato's  death,  h* 
Is  reported  to  have  uttered  this  short  sentence, 
"Cato,  I  envy  Ihee  thy  death,  since  thou  couldst 
envy  me  the  glory  of  saving  thy  life."  Indeed, 
if  Cato  had  feigned  to  owe  his  life  to  Cassar,  he 
would  not  BO  much  have  tarnished  his  own  honor 
as  have  added  to  that  of  the  conqueror.  What 
might  have  been  the  event  is  uncertain;  but,  in 
all  probability,  Cnsar  would  have  inclined  to  the 
merciful  side. 

Cato  died  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  His  son 
suffered  nothing  from  Cosar;  but,  it  is  said,  he 
was  rather  immoral,  and  that  he  was  censured  for 
his  conduct  with  respect  to  women.  In  Cappe- 
docia  he  lodged  at  tlie  house  of  Marphadates,  one 
of  the  royal  family,  who  had  a  very  handsome 
wife;  and  as  he  staid  there  a  longer  time  than  de- 
cency could  warrant,  such  jokes  as  these  were 
passed  upon  him: — '*Cato  goes  the  morrow  after 
the  thirtieth  day  of  the  month"— "Porcios  and 
Marphadates  are  two  friends  who  have  but  one 
sotfi;"  for  the  wife  of  Marphadates  was  named 
Pseyche,  which  signifies  sou/.—- *<  Cato  is  a  great 
and  generous  man,  and  has  a  royal  soti/.'*  Never* 
theiess,  he  wiped  off  all  aspersions  by  his  death; 
for,  fighting  at  Philippi  against  Octavins  CsBsar 
and  Antony,  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  alter  his  party 
gave  way,  he  disdained  to  fly.  Instead  of  sllppiof 
out  of  tlie  action,  he  challenged  the  enemy  to  try 
their  strength  with  Cntol  be  animnted  meh  of  hto 
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froops  M  had  tlQod  tkeir  grroand,  and  fell  aeknow- 
ledffed  by  his  advemrlM  a«  a  prodigy  of  vator. 

Cato*«  daufliter  was  much  more  admired  for 
Iwr  Yirtues.  She  was  not  inferior  to  har  lather 
•Ither  iu  pradeuce  or  in  fortllude;  for  being  mar- 
lied  to  Brutus,  who  killed  Gcssar,  she  was  trusted 
with  tlie  secret  o(  the  conspiracy,  and  put  a  period 
lo  her  life  in  a  maimer  worthy  of  her  Urth  and 


of  her  Tfrtaa,  aa  wa  hare  related  In  tlie  life  «ff 
Brutus. 

As  for  Statyllios,  who  promised  to  imitate  tba 
pattern  of  Cato,  he  would  have  dispatched  hinsseif 
soon  after  him,  but  was  preTeuted  by  the  pLi- 
losopiiers.  He  approved  himself  afterwmrd  to 
Brutus  a  faithful  aud  able  officer,  and  fell  in  tha 
balUeofPhilippi. 


A6IS. 


It  Is  not  withovt  appearance  of  probability  that 
■ome  think  tiie  feble  of  Izlon  designed  to  reore- 
«nt  the  fats  of  ambitious  men.  Ixion  took  a 
elood  instead  of  Juno  to  his  arms,  and  the  Cen- 
taurs were  the  offspring  of  their  embrace;  the 
ambitious  embrace  liouor,  which  is  only  the  image 
of  virtue;  and,  governed  by  different  impulses,  ac- 
tuated by  emulation  and  all  the  diflTerent  variety  of 
passions,  they  produce  nothing  pure  and  genuine: 
the  whole  Issue  Is  of  a  prBposteroos  kind.  The 
tfiepherds  in  Sophocles  say  of  their  flocks, 

— Tb«M  BM  ow  Ml^ttou,  yet  we  Mrve  thmm. 
And  littea  to  Uteir  muU  conaiaad. 

The  same  may  be  truly  affirmed  of  thoae  great 
alateamea  who  govern  according  to  the  capricious 
and  violent  inclinations  of  tlie  people.  They  be- 
•ome  slavea,  to  gain  the  name  of  magistrates  aud 
rulen.  As  in  a  alilp  those  at  the  oar  can  ase  what 
la  before  them  better  than  the  pilot,  aud  yet  are 
often  looking  back  to  him  for  ordera;  so  they  who 
take  their  measures  of  adminlatration  only  with 
a  view  to  popular  applauae,  are  called  governors 
indeed,  but,  in  fact,  are  no  more  than  alaves  of  the 
people. 

Tlie  oomplete,  the  honest  statesman  has  no 
farther  regard  to  the  public  opinion  than  as  tlie 
•ouiidence  it  gains  him  facilitates  his  desigus,  and 
erawus  them  with  success.  An  ambitious  young 
Man  may  be  allowed,  Indeed,  to  value  himself 
upon  his  great  and  good  actions,  and  to  expect  his 
portion  of  fame.  For  virtues,  aa  TheophrasUts 
■ays,  when  they  first  begin  to  grow  in  penM»ns 
•f  that  age  and  disposition,  are  cherished  and 
■treugtlieued  by  praisei  and  afterward  iucreaae  in 
proportion  as  tlie  love  of  glory  iucreaaes.  But  an 
immoderate  pnaaion  for  fame,  in  all  aflTalra,  Is  dan- 
gerous, and  in  political  matters  destructive:  for, 
joiueii  to  great  authority,  tiiis  passiou  drives  all 
tliat  are  posseased  with  it  into  folly  and  madness, 
while  tiiey  no  longer  think  that  glorious  which  Is 
good,  but  account  whatever  is  glorious  to  be  also 
good  and  honest.  Therefore,  as  Phocioa  said  to 
Auti paler,  wl»n  he  desired  something  of  him  in- 
cottsisteut  with  justice,  **  You  cannot  have  Flio- 
eion  for  your  friend  and  fltttterer  too;**  tliis,  or 
^  sometlting  like  it,  sliould  be  saiU  to  tlie  multitude; 
•^You  eaunai  have  the  aame  man  both  for  your 
goTarnor  and  your  i4nve:''  for  that  would  be  no 
more  than  exemplifying  the  fable  of  the  aervant. 
The  tail,  it  seeoM,  one  day,  quarreletl  with  the 
bead,  and,  lualead  of  being  forced  always  to  fol- 
low, insisted  that  it  should  lead  in  iU  turn.  Ac- 
eordiugly,  the  tail  undertook  the  charge,  and,  aa 
it  moved  forward  at  all  adventures,  It  tore  itaelf  in 
a  terrible  manner:  and  the  head,  which  was  thus 
•hiigedt  against  nature,  to  foitow  a  guide  that 
iwdd  neitiMr  sea  nor  bear,  auffiued  likewiaa  in  Its 
twk    Wa«aa  sHUif  nadar  tlia 


whoae  object  la  popularity  in  all  the  steps  of  their 
administration.  Attached  entirely  to  the  capri- 
cious multitude,  they  produce  such  disorders  as 
thev  can  neither  redreaa  nor  restrain. 

These  observations  on  popularity  were  suggest- 
ed to  us  by  considering  the  effects  of  it  iu  tise 
misfortunes  of  Tiberius  and  Caius  Graochos.  In 
point  of  disposition,  of  education,  and  political 
principles,  none  could  exceed  them;  yet  Uiey  wen 
ruined,  not  ao  much  by  an  hnmoderute  love  of 
glory  as  by  a  fear  of  disgrace,  which,  in  its  origin, 
was  not  wrong.  They  had  been  so  mnch  obliged 
to  the  people  for  their  favor,  that  they  wen 
ashamed  to  be  behind-hand  with  them  in  maiks 
of  attention.  On  the  contrary,  by  the  most  ac- 
ceptable services,  they  always  studied  to  outdo  Ibe 
honors  paid  them;  and  being  still  more  houor^i 
on  account  of  tlioee  services,  the  affection  betweea 
them  and  tlie  people  became  at  last  so  violent,  that 
it  forced  them  into  a  situation  wlierein  it  was  ia 
vain  to  say,  "Since  we  are  wrong,  it  would  be  a 
shame  to  persist."  In  tlie  course  of  the  history 
these  observations  occur. 

With  these  two  Romans  let  us  compare  two 
Spartan  kings,  Agis  and  Cleomenes,  who  wen 
not  behind  him  in  popularity.  Like  the  Gracchi, 
they  strove  to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  people, 
and  by  restoring  the  just  and  glorious  iustituUoos 
which  liad  long  fallen  into  disuse,  they  became 
equally  obnoxious  to  the  great,  who  conld  not 
think  of  parting  with  the  auperiority  which  ricb« 
gave  them,  and  to  which  they  had  long  been  ac- 
customed. These  Spartans  were  not,  indeed, 
brothen;  but  their  actions  were  of  the  same 
kindred  and  complexion;  the  source  of  which  wm 
this:— 

When  the  love  of  money  made  Its  way  into 
Sparta,  and  brought  avarice  and  meanneas  in  its 
train  on  ttie  one  hand,  on  the  other,  profusioo, 
effeminacy,  and  luxury,  that  state  soon  deviated 
from  its  original  virtue,  and  sank  Into  coutempt 
until  the  reign  of  Agls  and  Leonidaa.  Agis  was 
of  tho  family  of  Eurvtion,  the  son  of  Eudamidas, 
the  sixth  in  descent  from  Agesilans,  distingoisbed 
by  his  expedition  into  Asia,  and  for  his  eminence 
in  Greece.  Agesilans  was  succeeded  by  his  soa 
Archlilamns,  vrho  was  slain  by  the  Meaaapians  at 
Mandoniom  In  Italy.*  Agis  was  the  eldest  eon 
of  Archidamus,  and  being  ^ain  at  Megalopolis  bjr 
Autipater,  and  leaving  no  issue,  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Eudamidas.  He  waa  succeeded  by 
anotlier  Archidamns,  his  son,  and  that  prince  by 
another  Eudamidas,  his  son  likewise,  and  the 
father  of  that  Agls  of  whom  we  are  now  apeaking. 


*  W«  kiMw  ef  BO  raoh  plsoe  as  J 
we  ihoald  nad  Jir«a4lsrHiai,  wbi«h  m  a  eiij  of  J  uiffiiw 
meaiaoaed  bj  ilie  feofnflMn.    OttlaHm,  pai*  ^tt. 
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iMnidas*  the  aon  of  Cteonyram,  w«s  of  Mollier 

br4iicii  of  the  fumily  of  the  Agiade,  the  eighth 

ill  descent  from  tliut  Paasauias  who  couquered 

MorJouius  at  Flatam.     Padeauiufl  was  «uceeeded 

by  hU  sou  PlUtouax,  and  he  by  auolher  Pautauiaa, 

who  ix'iag  banished  to  Tegea,  left  his  kingdom  to 

his  eldest  eon    Agesipolia.      He,   dying   without 

i^ue,  was  succeeded  by  iiis  brother  Cleombrotos, 

whu  left   two   sous,  Agesipolis  aod  Cieotneues. 

Age.Mpolia,  afier  a  short  reigu,  died  witliout  issue, 

sua  Gleomeue^,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  king- 

doin,  after  buryiug  his  eldest  sou  Acrolatua,  left 

wrviviug  auoUier  sou  Cleouymus,  who,  howerer, 

did  not  succeed  lo  tiie  kiiigdoni,  which  fell  to 

Areua  the  sou  of  AcroCatus,  aud  grandsoa  of  Cleo- 

meues.    Areus  beiug  slaiu  at  Coriutli,  the  crowu 

descaaded  to  liis  sou  Acrotatus,  who  was  defeated 

soil  killed  iii  th.e  battle  of  Megalopolis,  by  the 

(yniiu  Aristodemus.     He  left  his  wife  pregnant; 

aud  as  the  child  proved  to  be  a  son,  Leonidaa,  the 

loa  of  Cleouymus,  took  the  guardiauship  of  ham; 

tod  ills  charge  dyiug  lu  bis  miuority,  the  crown 

leil  to  him.     This  prince  was  not  agreeable  to  his 

peo^l»    For,  tiiough  the  corruption  was  general, 

aau  they  all  grew  daily  more  aud  more  depraved, 

yet  Leouidas  was  more  remarkable  than  the  rest 

for  hi4  deviation  from  Uie  customs  of  his  ancestors. 

Utf  Uiid  loug  >5en  conversant  in  the  courts  of  the 

Asiatic  princes,  parlicuUrly  in  thatof  Seleuuus,  and 

be  hml  the  iudidcreiion  to  introduce  tlie  pomp  of 

tha^e  courts  iuto  a  Grecian  state,  and  Into  a  kiiif- 

doin  where  the  laws  were  the  rules  ef  i^overnment. 

Agid  far  exceeded  not  only  him,  but  almost  all 

the  kings  who  reigned  before  him  since  the  great 

Agettil.iu8,  in  goodness  of  disposition  and  dignity 

01  uitud.     For,  though  brought  up  in  the  greatest 

t^ueuce,  aud  in  hJI  tne  indulgence  tiiat  might  be 

expected  from  female  tuition,  under  his  mother 

Agcisidirata,  aud  liis  grandmother  Archidamta,  who 

were  tite  richest  persons  in  Lacedasmouia,  yet  be- 

fori  he  readied  the  age  of  twenty,  lie  declared 

war  agaiust  pleasure;  and,  to  prevent  auy  vanity 

which  the  beauty  of  his  person  might  have  sug- 

gesieJ,  he  discarded  all  unnecessary  ornament  and 

expense,  and  constantly  appeared  in  a  plain  Lace> 

dewouian  cloak.     In  his  diet,  his  bathing,  and 

lu  all  hid  exercises,  he  kept  close  to  tlie  Spartan 

Hiaplicily,  and   lie  often   used   to  say  tliat  the 

erowa  was  no  further  an  object  of  desire  to  him, 

thau  as  it  might  enable  him  to  resUre  the  hiws 

and  aucieut  dUfcipliue  of  his  conntry. 

The  first  symptoms  of  corruption  and  distem- 
per in  their  commonwealth  appeared  at  tlie  time 
vlieu  the  SparUns  had  entirely  destroyed  the 
Atlieuian  empire,  and  hcmn  to  bring  gold  aod 
■Iver  iuto  Lacedismen.  Nevertlieless,  Uie  Agia- 
rtaii  law  established  by  Lycurgusy  stili  siibsistingt 
and  Uie  iuls  of  laud  descending  undiminiabed 
irooi  father  to  son,  order  and  equality  in  some 
measure  remained,  which  prevented  ether  errors 
from  being  fatal.  But  Epiladeus,  a  man  of  great 
autlioriiy  in  Sparta,  though  at  the  same  time 
(actioas  aud  ill-natured,  being  appointed  one  ol 
tlie  ^pWi,and  having  a  quarrel  with  his  soa, 
procured  a  taw  that  all  men  sboaUi  hav^  liberty 
to  alienate*  their  estates  in  their  lifetime^  or  to 
leave  then  to  whom  they  pieasad  at  their  death. 
It  was  ta  indulge  hhi  pKvate  rssentment,  that 
this  man  proposed  the  decree,  which  others  ac- 
cepted and  confirmed  from  a  motive  of  avarice, 
•ad  thus  the  best  institution  in  the  world  was 


peiiej  in  tbs  kiagv  ef  Eaftard  aad  ftaaos 


*h  was 

lapneare ^_ 

««at««,  aad,  l»y  thai  oMaaa,  to  radaea  ilieir  power;  for  tfes 
M^h*.},  lo  \bmf  tkm—f  w«m  aobener  fbaa  so  many  petty 


'ai  nod  peiiej  in  tbs  kiaga  ef  Eagla 
are  tawt  anpoweriag  tha  sobilitv  to 
,  and,  l»y  thai  oMaaa,  to  radaea  weir 


abrogated.    Men  of  foHaae  new  extended  thelt 

lauded  estates  without  bounds,  not  scrupling  t« 
exclude  the  right  heirs;  aud  property  quickly 
coming  into  a  few  hands,  the  rest  of  tlie  peop(e 
were  poor  and  miserable.  The  latter  found  ne 
time  or  opportunity  for  liberal  arts  and  exercises^ 
being  obliged  to  drudge  in  mean  aud  itieclianio  em- 
ployments for  their  bread,  and  consequently  looit* 
ing  with  envy  and  hatred  on  the  rich.  There  !•■ 
mained  not  alxive  seven  hundred  of  the  old  Spafti 
tan  families,  of  which,  perhaps,  one  hundred  hadi 
estates  in  land.  The  rest  of  the  city  was  filled 
with  an  insignificant  rabble  witliout  property  otf 
honor,  who  had  neither  heart  nor  spirit  to  defendl 
their  eonntry  against  wars  abroad,  and  wiio  wem 
always  watching  an  opportunity  for  cliangeo  andk 
revolutioua  at  hom& 

For  theae  rpaaeos  Agfa  thought  it  a  noble  nn^ 
dertaking,  as  in  fact  it  was,  to  bring  the  eititem 
again  to  an  equality,  and  by  that  means  to  replen* 
iah  Sparta  with  respectable  inhabitanta.  For  thin 
purpese  he  sounded  the  Inclinations  of  his  woh* 
jects.  The  young  men  listened  to  him  with  • 
readinesa  far  beyond  liia  expectation:  they  adopt- 
ed the  cause  of  virtue  with  him,  and,  for  the  salM 
of  liberty,  changed  their  manner  of  living,  witfh 
as  little  objection  as  they  would  have  ohangeil 
their  apparel.  But  moot  of  tlie  old  men,  beiuf 
far  gone  in  corruption,  were  as  much  afraid  ef 
the  name  of  Lycurgus  as  a  fugitive  slave,  wheA 
brought  back.  Is  of  that  of  his  master.  They 
inveighed,  therefore,  against  Agis  for  lamenting 
the  present  state  of  thiugs,  and  desiring  to  restem 
the  ancient  dignity  of  Sparta.  On  the  other 
hand,  Lysander,  the  son  of  Libya,  Mandroelidan 
the  aon  of  Ecpliaues,  and  Agesilaus,  not  only 
came  Into  hia  giorioua  designs,  but  co-operalad 
with  them. 

Lysander  had  great  reputation  and  authority 
among  tiie  Spartans.  No  man  understood  the 
interests  of  Greece  better  than  Mandroclidus,  and 
with  his  shrewdness  aud  capicity  tie  bed  a  propet 
mixture  of  spirit.  As  for  Agesiiaus,  he  was  uncle 
to  the  king,  and  a  man  of  great  eloquence* 
but  at  tiie  same  time  efieminate  aud  avaricionab 
However,  he  was  animated  to  thia  enterprise  by 
lib  son  Uippomedon,  who  had  distingaislied  him- 
self in  many  wars,  and  waa  reapectable  on  ac- 
count of  the  attachment  of  the  Spartan  youth  t* 
his  person.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeediv 
that  the  thing  which  redly  penuaded.  Agesilann 
la  embark  la  tiie  deolga  waa  the  greatueas  ef  hit 
debta,  which  he  hoped  would  be  eianred  off  by  • 
efaanf  e  in  the  oeuatttution. 

As  soon  as  Agia  had  galnad  him,  he  endeav- 
ored, with  his  asoistanee,  to  bring  hia  own  mothei; 
into  the  seheme.  She  waa  siaur  to  Agesihins^ 
and  by  her  extensive  connections,  tier  wealth,^  aml^ 
the  number  of  people  who  owed  her  money,  had 
great  inflaenee  in  Sparta,  and  a  oenaidemble 
atniM  in  the  management  ef  pnblie  afiUirs.  Upe^r 
tha  firat  iatimatten  of  the  tiling,  she  was  qniloi 
aatonlabed  at  it,  and  disanaded  the  yonng  man  an 
mucli  aa  poaiible^  from  measnres  which  she  look- 
ed upon  as  neither  pradicahle  nor  salutary:  Bn* 
Ageaiians  showed  her  that  they  might  aaaily  he 
brought  ta  bear,  and  that  they  would  prove  of 
the  grealeat  utility  te  the  state.  The  yonnf 
prince,  tee,  entreated  his  mother  to  saerifioe  her 
wealCk  to  tlie  advancement  of  his  glery,  and  t» 
indulge  his  laudnble  ambition.  •'It  Is  impossibie,^' 
said  he,  **fer  me  ever  to  vie  with  other  k^ngs  In 
point  of  opnlence.  Tha  denastion  of  an  Asintiv 
grandee,  nay,  the  servants  of  tiie  siswarda  of 
PletaBiy  and  Monenn  were  rieher  timit- all  tfle 
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Ky  •impllelty  of  provMon  for  the  body,  and  by 

5reoliie«  of  mind,  I  can  do  ooinethlug  which 
bail  far  oxoead  nil  their  pomp  and  laxory,  I  mean 
Ibe  malLiuf  an  equal  partition  of  property  amonf 
•II  the  citixtfiis,  I  ahall  really  beeoine  a  (^reat  kinr, 
•nd  have  ail  the  honor  that  each  actiona  demand.  ' 
Tbia  adJreaM  changed  the  opiulona  of  tlie  wo- 
men.— They  entered  into  the  yoon|[r  man's  gflorl- 
•■8  views;  they  caught  the  6ame  of  virtue,  as  It 
were,  by  iiMpiratiou,  and,  in  tlieir  turn,  haatened 
Agia  to  put  hia  ■cheme  In  execution.  Tiiev 
iaut  for  their  friends,  and  recommended  the  af- 
ibir  to  them;  for  Uiey  Icoew  that  the  Lacedavmo- 
•lana  always  hearken  to  their  whrea,  and  that  the 
iromen  are  permitted  to  intermeddle  more  witli 
^lillc  businesa  than  the  hmd  are  with  the  domes- 
tic.  This,  Indeed,  waa  the  principal  obatroction 
la  Agis*a  enter priae.  Great  part  of  the  wealth 
«f  Sparta  waa  now  in  the  hands  of  the  women; 
•anaeqaenily  they  opposed  the  reforawtion,  not 
•aly  because  they  knew  they  most  forfeit  those 
frattfiealiona  in  which  tl^pir  deviation  from  the 
Mverer  patha  of  sobriety  had  brought  them  to 
place  their  happiiieas;  but  because  they  saw  they 
mnat  also  loae  that  honor  and  power  which  follow 

Cperty.— >They  therefore  applied  to  Leonldas, 
other  klug,  and  desired  him,  aa  the  older  roan, 
la  put  a  atop  to  the  projects  of  Agla. 

Leonldas  was  Inclined  to  serve  the  rich;  but  as 
bo  feared  the  people,  who  were  desirous  of  the 
ohange,  he  did  not  oppoae  it  openly.  Privately, 
however,  he  strove  to  blast  the  design,  by  ap- 
plying to  the  magfaitntea,  and  invidiously  repre- 
IMutad,  **Thal  Agis  offered  the  poor  a  share  In  the 
•atatea  of  the  rich,  as  the  price  of  abaolnto  power; 
tmd  that  the  distribution  of  landsy  and  canceling  of 
debts,  were  only  means  lo  pnrchaae  guards  for 
nlmseif,  not  eitlxens  for  Sparta." 

Agis,  however,  having  Interest  to  get  Lysander 
alected  one  of  the  ephori,  took  the  opportunity  to 
propoae  his  r^fra  to  the  senate;  according  to 
which,  **Debtore  were  to  be  released  from  their 
•bligations;  and  lands  to  be  divided  In  the  follow- 
fttg  manner: — thoae  tliat  lay  iMtween  tlie  valley 
•f  Pellene  and  mount  Taygotns,  as  far  aa  Mmu 
cad  Sellasia,  were  to  be  distributed  In  four  thou- 
sand five  hundred  equal  lots;  fifteen  thousand  lots 
were  to  be  made  of  'the  remaining  territory, 
which  ahould  be  shared  among  the  neighboring 
liiliabitauts  who  were  aWe  to  bear  arms:  as  to 
what  lay  within  the  limits'  firet  mentioned,  Spar- 
tena  were  to  have  the  preference;  but  if  tlieir 
■nmtier  fell  abort,  it  should  be  made  up  out  of 
atraugen  who  were  unexceptionable  In  point  of 

Crsoo,  condition,  and  education.  These  were  to 
divided  into  fifteen  companies,  some  of  four 
iMndred,  some  of  two  hundred,  who  were  to  eat 
lagether,  and  keep  to  tlie  diet  and  discipline  en- 
jbined  by  the  laws  of  Lycurgus." 

The  decree  thus  proposed  in  the  senate,  and 
%tb  membera  differing  in  their  opinions  upon  It, 
Lysander  summoned  an  aaaemlNy  of  the  peoplif; 
Mid  he,  with  Mandroclidaa  and  Agesilaus,  In 
Iheir  discourse  to  the  eitlxens,  entreated  them  not 
C»  suffer  the  few  to  insult  the  many,  or  to  aee 
with  unconcern  the  majesty  of  Sparta  trodden 
•iider  foot  They  deaired  them  to  recollect  the 
•sclent  oracles  which  bade  them  beware  of  the 
love  of  money,  as  a  vice  the  most  ruinous  to 
Sparta;  aa  well  aa  the  late  anawer  from  the  temple 
oi  PasiphsB,  which  gave  them  the  same  warn- 
lig.^— For  PaalphsB  had  a  temple  and  oracle  at 
Ttialamie.*   Some  say  thia  Paslphv  was  one  of 


the  daughters  of  A'^,  who  had  by  Japiter, 
eon  named  Ami\ion.  Othen  auppose  her  to  be 
Caasandra,*  the  daughter  of  Priam,  who  died  at 
tlirt  place,  and  might  have  the  nitme  of  Patiokm, 
from  her  anaweriug  tin  qneatious  of  all  that  con- 
suited  her.  Bnt  Phylarchus  sajrs,  alie  was  do 
other  than  Daphne,  the  dau^ter  of  Amyctas, 
who  flying  from  the  solicitations  of  Apollo,  was 
tonied  luto  a  laurel,  and  afterward  honorr^  hy 
tliat  deity  with  the  gift  of  prophesy. — ^Be  thi.^  u 
it  may,  it  waa  alfirmed  that  her  oracie  had  en- 
munded  all  the  Spwrtana  to  return  to  the  equjiity 
which  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  originally  enjoiued- 
Last  of  all,  king  Agis  entered  the  asarmblr, 
and,  aAer  a  ahort  apeech,  declared,  that  he  vroald 
contribute  largely  to  the  inatltullon  Iw  recom- 
mended.  He  would  first  give  ap  to  tlie  coronio- 
ulty  his  own  great  estate,  cousiatlog  of  araU« 
and  pasture  land,  and  of  six  hundred  taleuu  in 
money:  then  his  mother  and  ji^randmother,  all  hit 
relations  and  frienda,  who  were  the  richert  per- 
aoua  in  Sparta,  would  follow  |-js  example. 

The  people  were  astonished  at  the  magotficeoee 
of  the  young  man's  proposal,  and  rejoiced  ifatt 
now,  after  the  space    of  |liree   Itondred    y?an, 
they  had  at  last  found  a  king  worthy  of  Sp&rtt. 
Upon  this,  Leonldas  began  openly  and  vIgoroiHjr 
to  oppose  the  new  reguiatloua.      He  coustderNt 
that  iie   should  be  obliged  to  do  the  sam**  with 
his  colleague,  without  finding  the  aame   sckoov- 
ledgments    from   the   people;   that  all  would  bt 
equally  under   the   neceasily  of  giving  up  their 
fortunes,  and  that  he  who  firet  set  the  example 
would  alone  reap  the  honor.     He  therefore^  de- 
mauded  of  Agis,  "Whether  he  thouglit  Lycnr^ai 
a  just  and  good  man?**     A^is  anaweri»gio((M 
affirmative,  Leoaidas  thus   went    on: — **Bul  did 
Lycurgus  ever  order  just  debts  to  be  canceled,  or 
bestow   the   freedom  of  Sparta   upon  straofenf 
Did  he  not  reiher  think  his  commonwealth  could 
not  be  in  a  salutary  state,  except  Btrang<»rt  wero 
entirely  excluded?"     Agis   replied,  "He  did  sol 
wonder  that  Leonldas,  who  was  edncated  in  i 
foreign  country,  and  had  children  by  an  iniar- 
marriage  witli  a  Peraian  family,  ahould  be  j^fio- 
rent  that  Lycurgus,  in  banishing  mo  jey,  baoish^d 
both  debts  and  usury  from  Lacedcmon.    As  foi 
strengera,  he  excluded  only  those  who  wers  nof 
likely  to  conform  to  his  Institutions,  or  fit  to  ciaa 
with  his  people.     For  he  did  hot  dblike  tbem 
merely  aa  strangen;  bla  exceptions  were  to  thtir 
manneka  and  customs,  and  he  was  afraid  that  b; 
mixing  with  his  Spartans,  they  would  iufect  then 
with  their  luxury, effeminacy,  and  avarice.    Te^ 
pander,  Thales,  and  Plierecydes,  were  straDgeif, 
yet  because  their  poetry  and  philosophy  nioTed 
in   concert  with  the  maxims  of  Lycurgoj,  thfj 
wereiieid  In  great  honor  at  Sparta,    i^ven  yoa 
commend   Ecprepea,  who,  when   he  was  oiie  of 
the   ephori,  retrenched    the    two    strings  whkh 
Phryuls,  the  musician,  had  added  to  the  serrn  of 
the  harp;  you  pommeud  those  who  did  the  stms 
by  Timothetts;t  and   yet  you  complain  of  oar 


*  TlMwe  who  castalted  tlilt  waeU  lay  dowa  to  ileep  la  the 
tiiaple,  aad  the  goddsM  nvMUad  to  Uiamtbe  ohjeotaf  tJMtr 
tofatnet  la  adiaaai.    Om.  do  biv.  1.  L 


•  Paataait  woald  incline  one  to  tliiak  tikat  tbit  vsi  tW 
foddete  lao.  *-On  the  road  botwoen  OettlBft  aad  Tlnli* 
mis,"  Mjs  he,  *'%•  the  temple  of  Ino.  Ii  it  the  castaa  oi 
tboce  who  contolt  ber  to  ileep  in  the  temple,  a&'l  «Ia 
tbey  want  to  know  it  revealed  to  them  in  a  dretn.  In  u« 
coart  of  the  temi^e  are  two  atatnet  of  bnui,  oae  ef  Fvki», 
[it  oogbt  to  bo  Paaifkm],  tfao  other  of  ilie  tra  That 
which  ia  in  the  temple  it  ao  coTered  with  garland*  aad  A 
leU,  that  it  ia  aol  to  be  aeen;  but  it  ia  aaid  to  be  of  i>r»'*-^ 

tTimodiena  the  Miletian,  a  cedebrated  IHibmnibM 
poet  and  mnaieiaa.  lie  added  evoa  a  twelfU  >tna{  te 
the  harp,  for  which  lie  waa  aeverelj  pnaivhed  by  ^^  *Hf 
flpartant.  who  ooaoladrd  that  laxary  of  aoaad  voaJdcWU* 
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ntfiittoii  to  banish  flaperfloity.  pride,  and  lazarj 
from  Spuria.  Do  you  think  that  in  rptrenehiu|f 
the  »welliii|r  nud  supernQnieriiry  gncen  of  music 
they  liad  tio  further  view,  and  that  tliey  were  not 
afraid  the  excess  and  disorder  would  reach  the 
lives  aud  manners  of  the  people,  aud  destroy  the 
harmony  of  the  state?** 

FrQin  tlilA  time  the  common  people  followed  Agis. 
Bat  the  rich  entreated  Leouidaa  not  to  give  up 
th'ttr  cause;   and  they  exerted   ihcir  interest  so 
efiectualiy  with  the  senate,  whose  chief  power  lay 
in  previously  detemiiniug  what  laws  should  bie 
prDpo9«d  to  tlie  people,  that  they  carried  it  against 
the  rhetra  by  a  majority  of  one.     Lysander,  how- 
ever, being  yet  in  office,  resolved  to  prosecute  Leoni- 
4aa  upon  an  ancient  law,  which  forbids  every  de- 
icend;tnt  of  Hercules  to  have  children  by  a  woman 
thai  is  a  stranger,  and  makes  it  capital  for  a  Spar- 
tan to  settle  in  a  foreign  country.     He  instructed 
others  to  allege   these  things  against  Leouidaa, 
while  he,  witii  his  colleagues,  watched  for  a  sign 
from  heaven.     It  was  the  custom  for  the  ej^ori 
•very  ninth  year,  on  a  clear  star-light  night,  when 
Ihere  whs  no  moon,  to  sit  down,  and  in  silence 
obverve  the  heavens.     If  a  star  happened  to  shoot 
from  one  part  of  them  to  another,  they  pronounced 
the  kings  guilty  of  some  crime  against  the  gods, 
Bodsuspenled  them  until  they  were  re-established 
by  an  oracle  from  Delphi  or  Olympla.     Lysander, 
u&rming  that  the  sign  had  appeared  to  him,  sum- 
moned Leonidas  to  his  trial,  and  produced  wit- 
nes»*s  to  prove  that  he  had  two  children  by  an 
Asiatic  woman,  whom  one  of  Seleucus's  Ileu- 
Icuants  had  given  him  to  wife;  but  that,  on  her 
eoQceiviug  a  mortal  aversion  to  him,  he  returned 
hoine  against  his  will,  and  filled  up  the  vacancy 
io  the  throne  of  Sparta.     During  this  suit,  he  per- 
suaded Cleombrotus,  son-in-law  to  Leonidas,  and 
a  prince  of  the   blood,  to  lay  claim  to  tho  crown. 
Leouidai,  greatly  terrified,  fled  to   the  altar  of 
Minerva  in  the  Chaleutcus,*  as  a  suppliant:  and 
h\i  diutghter,  leaving  Cleombrotus,  joined  him  in 
the  intercession.     He  was   resummoned   to   the 
eoart  of  judicature;  and  as  he  did  not  appear,  he 
was  disposed,  and  the  kingdom  adjudged  to  Cleom- 
brolus.  I 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  Lysander's  time  ex- 
pired, and  he  quitted  his  office.  The  i^^Aort  of 
the  ensuing  year  listened  to  the  supplication  of 
L^oaida^,  and  consented  to  restore  nim.  They 
likewiw  besan  a  prowcution  against  Lysander  and 
MaQuroclidas  for  tlie  canceling  of  debts  and  dis* 
tribuUoQ  of  lauds,  which  those  magistrates  agreed 
tocontmry  to  law.  In  this  danger  tliey  persuaded 
the  two  kings  to  unite  their  Interest,  and  to  desplM 
the  mnchiimtions  of  the  epkori.  "These  maffis- 
tiates,"  said  they,  "have  no  power  but  what  they 
derive  from  some  difference  between  the  kings.  In 
sneli  a  case  they  have  a  right  to  support  with 
their  suffrage  the  prince  whose  measures  are  sa- 
lutary, agHinst  the  other  who  consults  not  the 
public  good;  but  when  the  kings  are  unanimous, 
DolhlQj^  can  overrule  their  determinations.  To 
resist  them  is  to  fight  agrainst  the  laws.  For,  as 
»e  said,  they  can  only  decide  between  the  kings 
ia  case  of  disagreement;  when  their  sentiments 
»re  the  same,  the  fphori  have  no  right  to  interpose.'* 
Tlie  khigs,  prevailed  upon  by  this  argument, 
enteifd  the  place  of  aiisembly  with  their  friends, 
vbere  they  removed  the  ephiri  from  their  seats, 
>nd  placed  others  in  their  room.  Agesilaus  was 
We  of  these  new  iflagistrates.  They  then  armed 
%  great  naniber  of  the  youth,  and  released  many 
out  of  prison;  upon  which  their  adversaries  wore' 

*  Miaarra  had  a  tonpla  ai  Sparta,  aatiralj  of  brau. 


struck  with  terror,  expecting  that  many  Uvei 
would  be  lost;  however  they  put  not  one  man  tft 
the  sword:  on  the  contrary,  Agis  understanding 
that  Agesilaus  designed  to  kill  Leonidas  In  his 
flight  to  Tegea,  and  hud  planted  assassins  for  that 
purpose  on  the  way,  generously  sent  a  part  of 
men  whom  he  could  depend  upon,  to  escort  hiro» 
and  they  conducted  him  safely  to  Tegea. 

Thus  the  business  went  on  with'  all  the  snecev 
they  could  desire,  and  they  had  no  farther  opposi- 
tion to  encounter.  But  this  excellent  regulation, 
so  worthy  of  LacedsBmon,  miscarried  through  th^ 
failure  of  one  of  its  pretended  advocates,  the  vile 
disease  of  avarice,  in  Agesilaus.  He  was  possoMH 
ed  of  a  larsre  and  fine  estate  in  land,  but  at  the 
same  time  deeply  in  debt;  and  as  he  was  neither 
able  to  pay  his  debts,  nor  willing  to  part  with  his 
land,  he  represented  to  Agis,  that  if  both  his  in- 
tentions were  carried  into  execution  at  the  sums 
time,  it  would  probably  raise  great  commotion* 
in  Sparta,  but  if  he  first  obliged  the  rich  by  th* 
canceling  of  debts,  they  would  afterward  quietly 
and  readify  consent  to  the  distribution  of  lands. 
Agesilaus  drew  Lysander  too  into  the  same  snare. 
An  order,  therefore,  was  issued  for  bringing  iu  ail 
bonds  (the  Lacedoimonians  call  them  (Mria)^  and 
they  were  piled  together  in  the  market-place,  and 
burned.  WheA  the  fire  began  to  burn,  the  usurers 
and  other  creditors  walked  off  in  great  di9*:vss. 
But  Agesilaus,  in  a  scoffing  way,  sJJ,  "  He  never 
saw  a  brighter  or  more  glorious  flame.*' 

The  common  people  demanded  that  the  dlstribo* 
tion  of  lands  should  also  be  made  immediately^ 
and  the  kings  gave  orders  for  it;  but  Agesilaus 
found  out  some  pretense  or  other  for  delay,  nntil 
it  was  time  for  Agis  to  take  the  field  In  behalf  of 
the  Achaans,  who  were  allies  of  the  Spartans^ 
and  had  applied  to  them  for  succors.  For  they 
ex|)ected  that  the  ^tolians  would  take  the  routs 
through  the  territory  of  .Megara,  and  enter  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Aratus,  general  of  the  Ach sans,  as- 
sembled an  army  to  prevent  it,  and  wrote  to  ths 
ephori  for  assistance. 

They  immediately  sent  Agis  upon  that  servlcei- 
and  that  prince  went  out  with  the  highest  hopes^ 
on  account  of  the  spirit  of  his  men  and  their  atp 
tachment  to  his  person.  They  were  most  of  them 
young  men  in  very  c'^^erent  circumstances,  who 
being  now  released  from  t^ie!r  debts,  and  expect- 
ing a  division  of  lands  if  they  returned  from  th« 
war,  strove  to  recommend  themselves  as  much  as' 
possible  to  Agis.  It  was  a  most  agreeable  spectacle 
to  the  cities,  to  aee  them  march  through  Pelopou* 
nesus  witliout  committing  Uie  least  violence,  aiui 
with  such  discipline  that  they  were  scarce  heard. 
1^  thev  passed.  The  Greeks  suid  one  to  anotherg 
"  With  what  excellent  order  and  decency  must 
the  armies  under  Agesilaus,  Lysander  or  AgesU 
laus  of  old,  have  moved,  when  we  find  such  exact 
obedience,  such  reverence  iu  these  Spartans  to  a 
general  who  is,  perhaps  the  youngest  man  in  the 
whole  army.*'  Indeed,  this  young  prince's  siiif 
plicity  of  diet,  his  love  of  iabor,  aud  his  uffc'Ctiug 
no  show  either  in  Ills  dress  or  arms  above  a  pri- 
vate soldier,  made  all  the  common  people,  as  h« 
passed,  look  upon  htm  with  pleasure  and  admire* 
lion:  but  his  new  regulations  at  Lacedismon  dis- 
pleased the  rich,  and  they  were  afraid  that  ha 
might  raise  commotions  everywhere  among  the 
commonalty,  and  put  them  upon  following  th« 
example. 

After  Agis  had  joined  Aratus  at  Corinth,  in  the 
deliberations  about  meeting  and  fighting  the  ene- 
my he  showed  a  proper  eourage  and  spirit,  with- 
out any  eothusiastic  or  irrational  flights.  ff» 
gave  It  as  his  opinion,  <*That  they  ihoaid  gin 
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bBtUe,  aiul  net  waftu  the  war  to  entar  the  gmtae 
•f  PelopoDiiesai.  He  would  do,  however,  what 
Arutus  thought  rooet  expedient,  becauoe  he  wm 
the  older  uiau,  eud  geoeml  of  llie  AcImmuo,  whom 
be  came  uot  to  dictate  to,  hut  to  anlet  io  the  war." 

It  must  be  ackuowledged  that  Bate  •  of  Siiiope 
relatea  It  in  anotlier  muimer.  He  eays,  Aratuii 
was  for  fightlog,  and  AgU  declioed  it.  But  fiuto 
bad  uever  met  with  wliat  Aratus  wrilea  by  way  of 
f  polo|[ry  for  himself  upon  this  poinL  That  geueml 
telle  us,  **That  as  tlie  husbandmen  liad  almost 
finisiied  their  liarvest,  lie  thought  H  better  to  let 
the  enemy  pass,  tiiau  to  hazard  by  a  battle  tlie 
Ices  of  Uie  whole  countrv.**  Therefore,  when 
Aratus  determiu«*d  uot  to  nght,  and  dismiserd  his 
•lliee  with  compliments  on  their  readluess  to  serve 
bim,  Agis,  who  had  gained  great  honor  by  his  be* 
bavior,  marched  back  to  Sparta,  where,  by  this 
tfane,  internal  troubles  and  changes  demanded  his 
presence. 

Agesiiaos,  still  one  of  the  epkm,  and  delivered 
from  the  pressure  of  debts  wiiicli  had  weighed 
down  his  spirits,  scrupled  no  act  of  injustice  tliat 
might  bring  money  into  his  coffers.  He  even 
added  to  the  year  a  thirteenth  mouth,  though  the 
proper  period  for  that  intercalation  was  not  come, 
Ud  insisted  on  the  people's  paying  supernumemry 
lazes  for  that  mouth.  Being  afraid ^  however,  of 
leveuge  from  those  he  had  injured,  and  seeing 
bimself  hated  by  all  the  world,  he  tliouglit  it 
Beoessary  to  maiuUio  a  guard,  which  always  at- 
tended him  to  the  senatR-house.  As  to  the  kings, 
be  ezpreesed  an  utter  contempt  for  one  of  them, 
and  the  respect  he  paid  the  other  he  would  have 
vnderstood  to  be,  rather  on  account  of  his  being 
bis  kinsman,  tlian  his  wearing  tlte  crown.  Be- 
aide,  he  propagated  a  report,  Uiat  he  should  be  one 
of  the  $phori  the  year  foilowi*^^.  His  enemies, 
tberefore,  determined  to  hazard  an  immediate  at- 
tempt against  him,  and  openly  brought  back 
Leouidas  from  Tegea,  and  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  The  people  ^aw  it  with  plessure;  for 
tliey  were  angry  at  finding  themselves  deceived 
with  respect  to  the  promised  distribution  of  lands. 
Agesilans  had  hardly  escaped  their  fury,  had  not 
bis  son  Hippomedon,  who  was  held  in  great  es- 
teem by  the  whole  city  on  account  of  his  valor, 
iuterceded  for  his  life. 

The  kings  both  took  sanctuary;  Agis  in  Chal- 
olecus,  and  Cleombrotus  in  the  temple  of  Nep- 
tune. It  was  against  the  latter  that  Leonidas  was 
most  incensed;  and  therefore  passing  Agis  by,  he 
went  with  a  party  of  soldleni  to  seize  Cleombrotus, 
whom  he  reproachf^d,  in  terms  of  resentment, 
with  conspiring  against  him,  though  honored 
with  his  alliance,  depriving  him  of  the  crown, 
irod  banishing  htm  his  country. 

Cleombrotus  had  nothing  to  say,  but  sat  in  the 
deepest  distress  and  silence.  Ciielonis,  the  daugli- 
ter  of  Leouidas,  liad  looked  upon  the  injury  dune 
ber  father  as  done  to  herself:  when  Cleombrotus 
robbed  him  of  the  crown,  she  left  him,  to  console 
ber  father  in  his  misrortuoe.  While  he  was  in 
the  FHUCtuary,  she  stayed  with  him,  and  when  he 
retired  she  attended  him  in  his  flight,  sympathiz- 
ing with  his  sorrow,  and  full  of  resentment  against 
Cleombrotus.  But  when  the  fortunes  of  her  father 
changed,  she  changed  too.  She  joined  her  hus- 
band as  11  suppliant,  and  was  found  sitting  by  him 
with  great  marks  of  tenderness;  and  ner  two 
ehildren,  one  on  each  side,  at  her  feet  The  whole 
company  were  much  struck  at  the  sight,  and  they 
could  uot  refrain  from  tears  when  they  considered 
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her  goodness  of  heoit  oad  oach  flBporior  Inelanoii 
of  affection. 

Chelouis  then  pointiog  to  her  moarning  habit 
and  disheveled  hair,  thus  addressed  Leoiiid« 
**It  was  uot,  my  dear  fatlior,  compassiou  for  Cie- 
ombrotus  which  pat  me  in  tliis  liabit  anu  |m 
me  this  look  of  misery.  My  sorrows  took  Umit 
date  with  your  miofortunes  and  your  bauishuieot, 
aud  have  ever  since  reroainod  my  familiar  c<md- 
pauions.  Now  you  have  couquered  your  ene- 
mies, aud  ore  again  king  of  Sparta*  should  I  still 
retaitt  these  ensigns  of  affliction,  or  assanie  i«s* 
tivttl  and  royal  oroameots  while  the  liosbaiul  of 
my  youth,  whom  you  gave  me,  fulls  a  victito  ts 
your  vengeauce?  If  his  own  submission,  i(  \b» 
tears  of  his  wife  aud  children  cannot  propiiiatt 
you,  lie  must  suffer  a  severer  puulslunent  for  bit 
offenses  tJiau  you  require: — he  must  sse  his  be- 
loved wife  die  before  him:  for  liow  can  I  iive  sod 
support  tile  sigiit  of  roy  own  sex,  after  bolli  mj 
husband  and  my  father  have  refused  to  besHken 
to  my  supplication — ^wbeo  it  appears  that,  boib  ai 
a  wife  aud  a  daughter,  I  am  born  to  be  roiserabis 
with  my  family?  If  this  poor  man  had  any  pias- 
alble  reasons  for  what  he  did,  I  obviated  tliein  nil 
by  forsaking  him  to  follow  yon.  But  you  faraisli 
him  with  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  misbeksrier, 
by  sliowing  tliat  a  crown  is  so  great  aud  desiraUs 
an  object,  that  a  eou* in-law  rouat  be  shiin,  asd  i 
daughter  utterly  disregarded,  where  that  ia  io  lbs 
question." 

Chelouis,  after  this  supplication,  rested  ber 
cheek  on  her  husband's  head,  and  with  as  ere 
dim  and  languid  with  sorrow  looked  arouud  os 
the  spectators.  Leonidas  consulted  his  frieuis 
upon  the  point,  aud  then  commanded  Cieonibro- 
lus  to  rise  aud  go  into  exile;  but  he  desin^d  Cbc- 
lonis  to  stay,  aud  not  leave  so  affecltooats  i 
father,  who  had  been  kind  enough  to  grant  ber 
her  husband's  life.  ClMionis,  however,  would  nol 
be  persuaded.  When  her  husband  was  rises 
from  the  ground,  alio  put  one  child  in  his  arnub 
aud  took  the  other  herself,  aud  after  Jiaviug  paid 
due  homage  at  the  altar  where  they  bad  takas 
sanctuary,  she  went  with  him  into  banishmest. 
So  that,  had  not  Cleombrotus  beeb  corrupted 
with  tlie  love  of  false  glory,  he  must  have  tboaght 
exile  with  such  a  woman  a  greator happiness  utao 
a  kingdom  without  her. 

Alter  Cleombrotus  was  thus  expelled,  tba 
qpkori  removed,  aud  others  put  in  their  place,  Lee* 
nidas  laid  a  scheme  to  get  Agis  into  iiis  poveb 
At  first,  he  desired  him  to  leave  his  aauelaary, 
and  resume  his  share  in  the  governmeot;  "For 
lite  people,"  he  said,  "thought  lie  might  wdi  be 
pardoned,  as  a  young  man  ambitious  of  boiior: 
and  the  rather,  because  they,  as  well  as  he,  bad 
been  deceived  by  the  craft  of  Agesilaas."  Bat 
wlien  he  found  that  Agis  suspected  him,  and  chosa 
to  stay  where  he  was,  he  threw  off  the  mask  of 
kindness.  Ampiiares,  Demochares,  aod  ArceA' 
laus  used  to  give  Agis  their  company,  for  tb«y 
were  his  intimato  friends.  lli«y  likewise  cod- 
ducted  him  from  the  tomple  to  the  bath,  M 
after  he  had  bathed,  brought  him  back  to  the 
sanctuary.  Amphares  had  lately  borrowed  & 
great  deal  of 'plate  and  other  rich  furuitoie  oCA^ 
sistrata,  and  be  hoped  that  if  he  could  destroy  the 
king  and  tiie  princesses  of  his  family,  he  might 
keep  those  goods  as  his  own.  Ou  this  accouat  /m 
is  said  to  liave  first  lutened  to  the  su^gestious  of 
Leonidas,  aud  to  have  endeavored  to  bring  tbs 
qphori,  his  colleagues,  to  do  tlie  same. 

As  Agis  spent  the  rest  of  his  time  in  the  temple, 
and  only  went  out  to  the  bath,  they  resolved  ti 
malLo  nae  of  tiiat  opportunity.    TbeiefM^i  oM 
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lay  OB  his  nfaura,  tbey  mst  him  with  a  mat  ap* 
wetnnc»  of  rriendaliip,  as  they  conducttS  him  ou 
ait  way,  coovened  with  mach  freedom  and  gay- 
8ly,  wliich  hU  yoath  and  their  intimacy  with  him 
teemed  lo  warrant.    But  wbeo  they  came  to  the 
toiuiuit  of  a  street  which  led  to  the  prison,  Am- 
pbares,  by  virtue   of  his  office,  arrested  him,  "  I 
taJce  you,  Agi^,  "  said  he,  **iuto  custody,  ia  order 
to  your  ^viug  accouot  to  the  ephori  of  your  ad- 
miutstTAtiou.'*     At  the  same   time,  Demochares, 
who  was  a  tall,  strong  man,  wrapped  bis  cloak 
about  bis  head,  and  dragged  him  off.    The  rest, 
ss  they  had  previously  concerted  the  thing,  push- 
ed him   ou    beiiiud,  and  no  one  coming  to  his 
tescoe  or  assistance,  be  was  committed  to  prison. 
Leouidas  ]>reaeutly  came  with  a  strong  baud  of 
Bieruenaries,  to  secure  ttie  prison  without:  and  the 
^hari  entered  it,  with  such  senators  as  were  of 
their  party.     They  began,  as  in  a  judicial  process, 
Willi  demand! ogi  wiiat  he  had  to  say  in  d«ieuse  of 
hii  proceedings;  and  ai  the  young  prince   only 
taoghed   at    their  dissimulation.  Amphares  told 
him,  **Tbey  would  soon  make  him  weep  for  pre- 
nmption.*'     Another  of    the  ephori,  seemed  In- 
cUoed  to  pat  him  in  a  way  of  excusing  himeelf 
and  getting  off,  asked  him,  "Whether  Lysander 
isd  Agesilaus  liad  not  forced  him  into  the  meas- 
ares  lie  took 7*'    But  Agis  answered,  **I  was  forced 
by  no  mau;  it  was  my  attachment  to  the  iustitu- 
tioBS  of  Lycnrgus,  and  my  desire  to  imitate  him, 
which  made  roe  adopt  his  form  of  government*' 
Thfn  tlie  same  magistrate  demanded,  "Wbettier 
he  repented  of  what  lie  had  done?'*  and  his  answer 
was,  "*{  sliall  never  repent  of  so  glorious  a  design, 
though  I  see  death  before  my  eyes."     Upon  this 
they  paased  sentence   of   death   upon   iiim,  and 
eommanded   the   officers  to  carry  him  into    the 
decade,  which  is  a  small  apartment  in  the  prison 
where  they  strangle  malefactors.    But  the  oflicers 
danit  not  toucli  him,  and  the  very  mercenaries 
declined  it,  for  they  thought  it  impious  to  lay  vio- 
lent banda  on  a  king.    Demochares,  seeing  this, 
loaded  them  with  reproaches,  and  threatened  to 
poaish  them.     At  the  same  time  be  laid  hold  on 
Agb  himself,  and  thrust  him  into  the  dungeon. 

By  this  time  it  was  generally  known  that  Agis 
WM  taken  iuto  Cttstody,-and  there  was  a  great  con- 
eourae  of  people  at  the  prison  gates  with  lanterns 
and  torches.  Among  the  numbers  who  resented 
iiMse  proceedings  were  the  mother  and  grand- 
mother of  Agis,  crying  ont  and  begging  that  the 
king  might  fale  beaid  and  judged  by  the  people  iu 
fail  assembly.  But  this,  instead  of  procuriug  him 
1  respite  hastened  his  execution;  lor  they  were 
sfnid  he  would  be  rescued  in  the  night,  if  the 
tamult  should  increase. 

As  Agis  was  going  to  execution,  he  perceived 
sne  of  the  officers  latnentiug  his  fate  with  tears; 
vpon  which,  he  said,  **  My  friend,  dry  up  your 
tears;  for,  as  I  suffer  innocently,  I  am  in  a  better 


eonditlon  than  those  who  eondsmn  me  eontrarf 
to  law  and  juatice."  So  saying,  he  cbeerfttlly 
offered  his  nsck  to  the  executioner. 

Ampliarea  then  going  to  the  gate,  Agesistrata 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  on  account  of  their 
long  intimacy  and  friendship.  Hs  raised  her 
from  the  ground,  and  told  her,  <*No  farther  vio- 
leuce  should  be  offered  her  son,  nor  should  ho 
now  have  any  hard  treatment."  H«^  told  lier,  too* 
shis  might  go  in  aud  see  her  son,  if  she  pleased* 
She  desired  that  her  mother  miglit  be  admitted 
with  her,  and  Aropharea  assured  her,  tliere  would 
he  no  objection.  Wiien  he  had  let  tliem  in,  hs 
commanded  the  gstes  te  be  locked  again,  and 
Archidamia  to  be  first  introduced.  She  was  very 
old,  and  had  lived  in  great  honor  and  esteem 
among  the  Spartans.  After  sho  was  put  to  death* 
lie  oidered  Agesistrata  to  walk  in.  She  did  so* 
aud  beiield  her  son  extended  on  the  ground,  and 
her  mother  banging  by  the  neck,  she  assisted 
the  officers  iu  taking  Archidamia  down,  placed 
tile  body  by  that  of  Agis,  and  wrapped  it  decent- 
ly up.  Tiien  embracing  lier  eon  ana  kissing  him* 
she  said,  **My  aon,  thy  too  great  inoderatlou,  Ian* 
ity,  and  humanity,  have  ruined  both  tliee  and  us.** 
Amphares,  who  from  the  door  saw  and  heard  all 
tliat  passed,  went  up  in  great  fury  to  Agesistrata* 
and  said,  "If  yon  approved  your  eon's  actions^ 
you  sliali  also  iiave  his  reward."  She  rose  up  to 
meet  her  fate,  aud  said,  with  a  sigh  for  her  coun* 
try,  <«May  all  this  be  for  the  good  of  SparU!" 

When  these  events  were  reported  in  the  city* 
and  the  three  corpses  carried  out,  the  terror  ths 
sad  scene  inspired  was  not  so  great  but  that  ths 
people  openly  expreased  their  grief  and  iudigna« 
tion,  and  their  hatred  of  Leouidaa  and  Ampharea. 
For  they  were  persuaded  that  there  had  not  l>eea 
such  a  train  of  villaooua  and  impious  actions  at 
Sparta,  aince  the  Dorians  first  innablled  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  majesty  of  the  kings  of  Sparta  had 
been  held  in  auch  veneration  even  by  their  ene- 
mies, that  they  had  scrupled  to  strike  them  whea 
tiiey  had  opportunity  for  It  in  battle.  Hence  It 
was,  that  iu  the  many  actions  between  the  Lace- 
dsmouians  and  other  Greeks,  the  former  had  lost 
only  their  king  Cleombrotus,  who  fell  by  a  javelin 
at  the  battle  of  Leuctra  a  little  before  Uie  lime  of 
Philip  of  Macedon.  Aa  for  Theopompus,  who* 
as  the  Messeuiana  affirm,  was  slain  by  Aristom- 
eues,  the  Lacedsmonians  deny  It,  and  say  he  was 
only  wounded.  That,  indeed,  is  a  matter  ef  soma 
dispute:  but  it  Is  certain  that  Agis  was  the  firat 
king  of  Lacedsmon  put  to  death  by  Uie  ephori: 
aud  tliat  he  suffeoed  only  for  engaging  in  an  en* 
terprise  that  was  truly  glorious  aud  worthy  of 
Sparta;  though  tie  waa  of  an  age  at  which  even 
errors  are  considered  us  pardonable.  His  friends  had 
more  reason  to  complain  of  him  than  his  enemies,  for 
saving  Leouidaa,  and  trusting  his  associates  in  ths 
undesiguiug  generosity  and  goodness  of  his  heart* 
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Arm  Agis  wm  pat  to  death,  Leooidas  intend- 
•d  the  Miiu«  fate  for  his  broth«r  Arclildamut;  but 
that  prluce  saved  himiieir  by  a  Umely  retreat. 
However*  liU  wife  Agiatis,  who  was  newly 
brought  to  bed,  was  forced  by  the  tymut  from 
her  own  bouse,  and  gfveii  to  his  son  Cleomenes. 
Cleomenes  was  not  quite  come  to  years  of  ma- 
turity, but  his  father  was  not  wilJug  tliat  any 
•ther  man  shoi4H  have  the  lady;  for  she  was 
daughter  to  Gylippus,  and  heiress  to  his  great 
estate;  and  in  beauty,  as  well  as  happiness  of 
temper  and  conduct,  superior  to  all  tlte  women  of 
Greece.  She  left  nothing  unattempted,  to  pre- 
vent her  iieiug  forced  into  Uiis  match,  but  found 
•It  her  efforts  iuHfiectuiil.  Therefore,  wiien  she 
was  married  to  Cleomenes,  she  made  him  a  good 
and  uflT^ctiouate  wife,  tiiough  she  liatad  his  fttUier. 
Cleomenes  was  passionately  fond  of  lier  from 
the  first,  and  his  attachment  to  his  wife  made  him 
■ympathize  with  tier  on  tiie  niouruful  remem- 
brance of  Agls.  He  would  often  ask  iier  for  the 
bistory  of  that  unfortunate  prince,  and  listen  witli 
great  attention  to  tier  account  of  his  sentiments 
and  designs. 

Cleomenes  was  ambitious  of  glory,  and  had  a 
Bative  greatness  of  mind.  Nature  had,  moreover, 
dbposed  him  to  temperance  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  as  much  as  Agis;  but  he  had  not  his 
calmness  and  moderation.  His  spirit  had  an 
ardor  in  it;  and  Uiere  was  an  impetuosity  in  his 
pursuits  of  honor,  or  whatever  appeared  to  him 
under  that  character.  He  thought  it  moAt  glori- 
ous to  reign  over  a  willing  people;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  thought  it  not  inglorious  to  subdue  their 
leluctuuces,  and  bring  tliem  against  their  inclina- 
tions into  what  was  good  and  salutary. 

He  was  not  satisfied  with  Uie  prevailing  man- 
Bers  and  customs  of  Sparta.  He  saw  tliat  ease 
ftnd  pleasure  were  the  great  objects  with  the  peo- 
ple; that  tlie  king  paid  but  little  regard  to  public 
•oncerus,  and  if  nobody  gave  him  any  disturb- 
ance, chose  to  spend  his  time  in  the  enjoyments 
•f  affluence  and  luxury;  that  individuals,  euiirely 
•ctuated  by  sell'-iutorest,  paid  no  attention  to  the 
business  of  tiie  state,  any  further  than  they  could 
turn  it  to  their  own  emolument  And  what  ren- 
dered the  prospect  still  more  melancholy,  it  ap- 
peared dangerous  lo  make  any  mention  of  train- 
lug  the  youth  to  strong  exercises  and  strict  tem- 
perance, to  persevering  fortitude  and  universal 
•quality,  since  the  proposing  of  these  tilings  cost 
Aeis  his  life. 

It  is  said  too,  that  Cleomenes  was  instructed  in 
philosophy,  at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  by 
Cphsrus  the  Borysthenite,*  who  came  to  Laceds- 
mon,  and  taught  the  youth  with  great  diligence 
•nd  s(iccesB.  Spliaerus  was  one  of  the  principal 
disciples  of  Zeno  tlie  Citean,t  and  it  seems  that 


Ftolemy  Philadelphav,  and  fioorisb«d  undM  thit  of  £o 
fstas.  Diomnat  Lacrtioi  bsi  given  u«  a  eatalogas  of  hi* 
works,  which  were  coni»irlerable.  He  wa«  the  scholar  of 
Zeno,  and  afterward  of  Cleanlhas. 

tHe  was  so  oalled  to  distingaith  him  from  Zeoo  of  Elea, 
a  eity  of  Laeonia,  who  floor ished  about  two  hundred  years 
after  the  death  of  Zeno  the  Citean.  Cttium,  of  whioh  the 
sMar  Zeao  wa.  a  native,  was  a  town  ia  Cyprns. 


he  admired  that  strength  of  genius  he  fooDd  n 
Cleomenes,  and  added  fresh  incentives  to  his  lore 
of  glory.     We  are  informed,  that  when  Leooidat 
of  old  was  asked,  "What  he  thought  of  the  poetry 
of  Tyrteus?**  he  said,  "I  think  it  well  calcal^ied 
to  excite  the  courage  of  our  youth;  for  Uie  euiho- 
siasm  with  which  it  inspires   them  makes  ihens 
fear  no  danger  in  battle.**     So  the  stoic  pbilo60> 
phy*  may  put  persons  of  great  and  fiery  ipirib 
upon  enterprises  that  are    too  desperate;  bat,ii 
those  of  a  grave  and  mild  disposition,  it  will  pro- 
duce all  the  good  effects  for  which  it  was  designed 
When  Leonidas  died,  and  Cleomenes  came  to 
the  crown,  lie   observed  that   all   ranks  of  meo 
were  utterly  corrupted.    The   rich  had  an  eya 
only  to  private  profit  and  pleasure,  and  utleiij 
neglected  the  public  interest.     The  commoa  ptth 
pie,  on  account  of  the  meanness  of  their  circom- 
stances,  had    no  spirit  for  war,  or  ambition  to 
instruct  their  children  in   the  Spartan  exercii» 
Cleomenes  himself  had  only  the  name  of  kio^ 
while  the  power  was  in  the  hands  of  the  e^mi 
He,  therefore,  soon  began  to  tliink   of  cbanj^iof 
the  present  posture  of  affdirs.     He  had  a  friend 
called' Xena res,  united  to  him  by  such  an  affection 
as  the  Spartans  called  intpiratwn.    Him  he  fiist 
sounded;   inquiring  of  him  what  kind  of  priace 
Agis  was;  by  what  steps,  and  with  what  aastKi- 
ates,  he  came  into  the  way  he  took.    Xeoanes  at 
first  consented  readily  enough  to  satisfy  his  curi- 
osity, and  gave  him  an  exact  narrative  of  the  prih 
ceedings.     But  when  lie  found  that  Cleorue^ 
interested  himself  deeply  in  the  affair,  aud  took 
such  an  euthuslastic  pleasure  in  the  new  sdiemei 
of  Agis,  as  to   desire   to   hear  them  agaiu  and 
again,  he  reproved  his  distempered   inciiaatioBs, 
and  at  lust  entirely  left  his  company.    Howerer, 
he  did  not  acquaint  any  one  with  the  cause  of 
their  misunderstanding;  but  ouly  said,  "Cleome' 
nes  knew  very  well."     As  Xenares  so  strongij 
opposed   the  king's  project,  he   thoaghl  others 
must  be  as  little  disposed  to  come  into  il;  aod 
therefore  he  concerted  the  whole  matter  by  him- 
self.    In  the  persuasion  tliat  he  could  more  easily 
effect  his  intended  change  in  time  of  war  than  of 
peace,  he  embroiled  his  country  witli  the  Ach«- 
ans,  who  had  indeed  given  sufficient  occasion  of 
complaint;  for  Aratus,  who  was  the  leading mu 
among   them,  had   laid  it  down  as  a  priucipK 
from  the  beginning  of  his  administration,  to  re- 
duce all    Peloponnesus  to  one  body.    This  ins 
the  end  he  had  in  view  in  his  numeroua  expe<il' 
tions,  and  in  all  the  proceedings  of  goverDinest, 
during  the  many  years  he  held  the  reins  in  Ac)»ia. 
And,  indeed,  he  was  of  opiutoo,  that  this  was  the 
only  way  to  secure  Peloponnesus  against  its  ene- 
mies without.    He  had  succeeded  with  most  of 
the  states  of  that  peninsula;   the  LacedsmoniaM 
and  Eleaus,  and  such  of  tiie  Arcadians  as  v^re^ 
the  Lacedismonian   Interest,  were  all  that  tlood 
out.     Upon  the  death  of  Leonidas,  he  commeuced 
hostilities  against  the  Arcadians,  partiealarly  those 
who  bordered  upon  the  Achseaus;  by  this  meam 
designing  to  try  how  tbe  Lacedemoniaai  stood 


*From  its  tendency  to  inspire  a  coatMapt  of  diat>  "^ 
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teeUnad.     As  for  CleomenM,  ho  d^^pised  Mm  m 
a  jroiin^  maa  without  experience. 

The  tfkorij  however,  eent  Cleomeoes  to  eelse 
Atheueum*  uear  ^Ibiua.  Thie  place  is  ooe  of 
the  keys  of  Lacsoula,  and  was  then  in  dispute  be- 
tween the  Spartans  and  Megalopolttans.  Cleo- 
menes  ftCCorJIugly  took  it  and  fortified  it  Aratus 
made  no  remouslrance,  bat  niarciied  by  nlj^ht  to 
surprise  Tegea  and  Orchomenas.  However,  the 
persons  wlio  liad  promised  to  betray  those  places 
to  him  fouud  their  hearts  fail  them  when  they 
eameto  the  point;  and  lie  retired,  undiscovered  as 
he  thooghu  Upon  ttiis,  Cleomenes  wrote  to  him, 
in  a  familiar  way,  de»iriiig^  to  know,  <*Whetiier 
he  marched  the  night  before.'*  Aratus  answered, 
**  That,  auderstaudiug  his  design  to  fortify  Belblna, 
the  intent  of  liis  last  motion  was  to  prevent  that 
measure.'*  Cleomeoes  humorously  replied,  "  I 
am  satisfied  with  the  account  of  your  march;  but 
■hoald  be  glad  to  knew  where  those  torches  and 
ladders  were  marching.*' 

Aratus  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  jest;  and 
he  asked  what  kind  of  a  man  this  young  prince 
wast  Democrates,  a  Lacedasmonian  exile,  answer- 
ed, "If  you  design  doing  anything  against  the 
Spartans,  you  must  do  it  quickly,  before  the  spurs 
of  this  cockerel  be  grown.'* 

Cieomeues,  with  a  few  horse  and  three  hundred 
foot,  was   now   posted   in  Arcadia.    The  ephori, 
apprehensive  of  a  war,  commanded  him  home;  and 
be  obeyed.     But  finding  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  retreat,  Aratus  had  taken  CaphyiB,they  order- 
ed him  to  take  tiie  field  again.    Cieomeues  made 
bimjielf  master  of  Methydrium,  and  ravsged  the 
territories   of  Argos.    Whereupon  the  AchsBans 
marched  against  him  with  twenty  thousand  fool 
and  a  thousuud   horse,  under  the  command  of 
Arisloniaciius.     Cieomeues  met  him  at  Palanf  ium, 
and  off-red  him  battle.    But  Aratus,  intimidated 
by  this  instance  of  the  young  prince's  Bpirit,dissua- 
ded  the  general   from   engaging,  and   retreated. 
This  retreat  exposed  Aratus  to  reproach  among 
the  Acheans,  and  to  scorn  and  contempt  among  the 
Spartans,  whose  army  consisted  not  of  more  than 
five  thousand  men.     Cleomenes,  elevated  with  his 
success,  begau  to  talk  in  a  higher  tone  among  the 
people,  and  bade  them  remember  an  expression  of 
one  of  their  ancient  kings,  who  said,  "  The  Lace- 
demonians seldom  inquired  the  number  of  their 
enemies,    but    the   place   where    they  could  be 
found." 

After  this,  he  went  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Eleans,  against  whom  the  Achmans  had  now  turned 
their  arms.  He  attacked  the  latter  at  Lyceum, 
u  ihey  were  upon  the  retreat,  and  put  them  entire- 
ly to  the  rout;  not  only  spreading  terror  through 
their  whole  army,  but  killing  great  numbers,  and 
»*king  many  prisoners.  It  was  even  report- 
ed sraoiig  the  Greeks,  thst  Aratus  was  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  slain.  Aratus, availing  himself  in  the  best 
manner  of  tlie  opportunity,  wiih  tiie  troops  thai 
attended  him  in  his  flight,  marched  immediately  to 
Mautiuea,  and  coming  upon  it  by  surprise,  took 
it,  and  aecured  it  for  the  Achfeans. 

The  Lacedssmouians,  greatly  dispirited  at  this 
■^1  opposed  Cleomenes  in  his  inclination  for  war. 
He  therefore  bethouglit  himself  of  calling  Arclii- 
damus,  the  brother  or  Agis,  from  Messene,  to  whom, 
lu  the  other  family,  the  crown  belonged;  for  he 
jmagiued  that  the  power  of  the  ephori  would  not 
M  Ro  formidable  when  the  kingly  government,  ac- 
eordiog  to  the  Spartan  constitution,  was  complete, 
ind  had  its  proper  weight  in  the  scale.  The  party 
that  had  put  Agis  to  death  perceiving  this,  and 
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dreading  vengeance  from  Arehidamns,  if  he  should 
be  estubllsbed  on  the  throne,  took  this  metliod  to 
prevent  it.  They  joined  in  inviting  him  to  come 
privately  to  Sparta,  and  even  assisted  him  in  his 
return;  tuit  they  assassinated  him  immediately 
after.  Wlietlier  it  was  against  the  consent  of 
Cleomenes,  as  Phylarchus  thinks,  or  wiielher  his 
friends  persuaded  him  to  abandon  that  unhappy 
prince,  we  cannot  take  upon  us  to  say.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  blame,  however,  fell  upon  those 
friends  who,  if  he  gave  his  consent,  were  supposed 
to  have  tean^^d  him  into  it. 

By  this  time  he  was  resolved  to  carry  his  in  ten* 
ded  changes  into  immediate  execution, and  there- 
fore he  bribed  the  ephori  to  permit  him  to  rehew 
the  war.  He  gained  also  many  others  by  the  as- 
sistance of  his  mother  Cratesiclea,  who  liberally 
supplied  him  with  money,  and  jnLied  in  hisscliemes 
of  glory.  Nay,  It  is  said,  that,%ongh  disinclined 
to  marry  again,  for  her  son's  sake  she  accepted  a 
man  wlio  iiad  great  interest  and  authority  among 
the  people. 

One  of  Ills  first  operations  was,  the  going  to  selxs 
Lenctra,  which  is  a  place  within  tlie  dependencies 
of  Megalopolis.  The  Achmans  hastened  to  its 
relief,  under  the  command  of  Aratus;  and  a  battle 
was  fought  under  the  walls,  in  which  part  of  the 
LacedsmoniHU  anny  was  beaten.  But  Aratus 
stopping  the  pursuit  at  a  defile  which  was  in  the 
way,  Lysiadas,*  the  Megalopolilan,  ofTended  at  the 
oruer,  encountged  the  cavalry  under  his  command 
to  pursue  the  advantage  they  hud  gained;  by 
wlilch  means  he  entangled  them  among  vineyards, 
ditches,  and  other  inciosures,  where  they  were 
forced  td  break  their  ranks,  and  fell  into  great 
disorder.  Cleomenes,  seeing  his  opportunity,  com- 
manded the  Tareutiues  and  Cretans  to  fall  upon 
them;  and  Lysiadas,  after  great  exertions  of  va- 
lor, was  defeated  and  slain.  Tiie  Lacedsroouiuns, 
thus  encouniged,  returned  to  the  action  widi  shouts 
of  joy,  and  routed  the  whole  Achiean  army.  Af- 
ter a  considerable  carnage,  a  truce  was  granted 
the  survivors,  and  they  were  permitted  to  bury 
their  dead;  but  Cledmenes  ordered  the  body  of  Ly- 
siadas to  be  brought  to  him.  He  clothed  it  in 
robes  of  purple,  and  put  a  crown  upon  its  head; 
and,  in  this  attire,  he  sent  it  to  the  gates  of  Mega- 
lopolis. This  wa9  that  Lysiadas  who  restored  lib- 
erty to  the  city  in  which  he  was  an  absolute  prince, 
and  united  it  to  the  Acheau  league. 

Cleomenes,  greatly  elated  with  this  victory, 
thought,  if  matten  were  once  entirely  at  his  dis- 
posal in  Sparta,  the  Achieans  would  no  longer  bo 
able  to  stand  before  him.  For  this  raasou  he  en- 
dettvored  to  convince  his  father-in-law,  Megisio- 
nus,  that  the  yoke  of  the  qihori  ought  to  be  broken, 
and  an  eqnul  division  of  property  to  be  made;  by 
means  of  which  equality,  Sparta  would  resume  her 
ancient  valor,  and  once  more  rise  to  the  empire  of 
Greece.  Megistonus  complied,  and  the  king 
then  took  two  or  tiiree  otiier  friends  into  the 
scheme. 

About  that  time,  one  of  the  ephori  had  a  surpris- 
ing dream,  as  he  slept  in  the  temple  of  Paxipha. 
He  thought,  that,  in  the  court  where  the  ephori  used 
to  sit  for  the  dif»putcii  of  business,  four  chairs  were 
taken  away,  and  only  one  left  And  as  he  was 
wondering  at  the  change,  he  heard  a  voice  from 
the  sanctuary,  which  said  <*Thia  is  best  for  Sparta.'* 
The  magistrate  related  this  vision  of  his  to  Cieo- 
meues, who  at  first  was  greatly  disconcerted,  think- 
ing that  some  suspicion  had  led  him  to  sound  bis 
intentions.     But  wlieu  lie  found  tliat  there  was  no 
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ftctton  to  the  eiM  h«  wuUm  mm  eonfiraMd  in 
bis  purpose;  and  Ukliif  widi  tiim  each  ef  Uie  eiU- 
leue  ee  he  Uiouiflit  meet  likely  to  oppose  it,  he 
marclieil  aipUiist  Uensa  aud  Alsva,  two  ciUes  ho- 
le Dfitig  io  the  Aclisan  leaf  ue,  aud  toolL  them.  Af- 
ter Uiis,  he  laid  in  a  store  of  provieions  at  Orcho- 
neiius,  aud  theo  besie|ped  Mautiuea.  At  iast  he  so 
haraesed  liio  LaceJiBinouiaue  by  a  variety  of  iottf 
marches,  tliat  most  of  them  desired  to  be  left  iu 
Arcaaia;aud  lie  returned  to  Sparta  with  the  mer- 
ceuaries  ouly.  By  tlie  way  he  communicated  bis 
desigu  to  such  of  tliem  as  he  believed  most  attach- 
ed to  his  interest,  and  advauced  slowly,  that  he 
might  come  upon  Uie  tpkori  as  they  were  at  sup- 
per. 

When  he  approached  the  town,  he  sent  Eury- 
didas  before  liim,  to  the  hall  wiiere  those  magis- 
trates used  to  euD,  upon  preteuee  of  his  being 
oharged  with  aooA  message  relative  to  the  army. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Thericlou  and  Ph«his,  aud 
two  other  young  men  who  had  been  educated  with 
Cleomeueii,  and  whom  the  Spartans  call  Samoikra- 
cioju.  Theee  were  at  the  bead  of  a  small  party. 
While  Euryclidas  was  holding  tiie  tpkuri  iu  dis- 
course, tiie  oUiers  ran  upon  them  witli  their  drawn 
•words.  They  were  all  slain  but  Agesilaus,  aud 
he  was  then  tliought  to  have  shared  tlie  same  fate; 
for  lie  was  the  first  man  that  fell;  but  in  a  little 
time  he  conveyed  himself  silently  ontof  the  room, 
and  crept  into  a  little  building,  which  was  tlie 
temple  of  Fcar.  This  temple  was  generally  shut 
up,  but  then  happened  to  be  open.  When  he  was 
jet  iu,  he  immediately  barred  the  door.  The  other 
iour  were  dispatched  outright;  aud  so  were  above 
ten  more  who  came  to  their  assistance.  Those 
who  remained  quiet  received  no  harm;  nor  were 
any  hindered  from  departing  the  city.  Nay,  Age- 
silaus himself  was  spared,  when  he  came  the  next 
dny  out  of  tiie  temple. 

The  Lacedemonians  have  not  only  temples  de- 
dicated to  FiAE,  but  also  to  Death,  to  Laugmtee, 
and  mHiiy  of  the  passions.  Nor  do  they  pay  ho- 
mage to  JPear,  as  one  of  the  noxious  aud  destroying 
demons,  but  they  cousidHr  it  as  the  best  cement  of 
society.  Hence  it  was  Uuit  the  ephori  (as  Aristotle 
tells  U8),  when  they  entered  upon  their  office,  caus- 
ed proclamatioa  to  be  made,  that  tlie  people  should 
shave  tlie  upper  lip, and  be  ol>edieut  to  Uie  laws,  that 
they  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  having 
recourse  to  severity.  As  for  the  shaving  of  the 
upper  lip,  iu  my  opinion,  all  the  design  of  that  iu- 
jttuctiou  is,  to  teach  the  youth  obedience  to  the 
•nittllesL  matters.  Aud  it  seems  to  me,  that  the 
ancleuU  did  not  think  that  valor  consists  In  the 
exempltou  from  fear;  but  on  the  contrary,  iu  the 
fear  of  reproach,  and  the  dread  of  infamy:  for 
those  who  stand  most  iu  fear  of  tlie  law  act  with 
the  greatest  iutrepidity  against  the  enemy;  and 
they  who  are  most  tender  of  their  reputation  look 
with  the  least  concern  upon  other  dangers.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  poets  said  well, 

Infeimoa*  sbanio  ntidsi  with  f«ar. 

Hence  Homer  makes  Helen  say  to  her  father-in- 
law,  Priamus, 

B«fbr«  thj  pr*Mneo,  father,  I  appsar. 
With  oontui«o«  abama  mad  ravarsntial  fbar. 

And  in  another  piaoe,  he  says,  the  Grecian  troops 
*  With  fomr  aad  ailsnoe  ea  dieir  chiaft  attend. 

For  reverence,  in  vulgar  minds,  is  generally  the 
concomitant  of  fear.  And,  therefore,  the  Lacedas- 
monians  placed  the  temple  of  Fbaa  near  the  hall 


where  the  quisri  nwtd  to  cat,  to  show  that  their  au- 
thority was  nearly  eqnal  to  tiie  rvgal. 

Next  day  Cieemenes  proscribed  eighty  of  the 
eitixens,  whom  he  thought  it  nooeasary  to  expd; 
and  he  removed  all  tlie  seats  of  the  tpkni  except 
one.  In  which  be  designed  to  aSi  himself,  to  h«ar 
causes  and  dispatch  other  bneinciSB.     IImb  lie  a»> 
sembled  the  people,  in  order  to  explain  and  defead 
what  he  had  done.    His  speech  was  to  tills  effifct: 
"TIm  administration  was  put  by  LycurjTDs  into 
the  hands  of  tlie  kings,  and  tiie  aenale  and  S|i;irti 
was  governed  by  tliem  a  lon^  time,  wilhcot  any 
occasion  for  other  magistrates.     But,  as  the  Me»> 
seniau  war  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  lengtli,  anj 
the  kings,  having  the  armies  to  eommaod,kad  not 
leisure  to  attend  to  the  decision  of  causes  at  borne, 
tliey  pitched  upon  some  of   tlieir  friends  lo  be 
lei\  as  their  deputies  for  that  purpose,  nuder  the 
title  of  qfkari  or  inspectors.    At  first  tfiey  behaved 
as  substitutes  and  servants  to  fhe  kings;  bat,  by 
little  and  little,  they  got  the  power  into  their  on 
hands,  and  insensibly  erected  their  office  iuto  aa 
independent  magistracy.*     A  proof  of  this  is  i 
custom  which  has  obtaiued   until  this  time,  thai 
when  the  fphori  sent  for  the  king,  he  refused  ts 
hearken  to  the  first  aud  second  message,  and  &£ 
not  attend  them  until  they  sent  a  third.    Amero- 
pus  was  the  first  of  the  epkori  who  raised  their 
office  to  that  hirht  of  anthority  many  ages  aflei 
their  creation.    While  they  kept'withln  the  boDodi 
of  moderation,  it  was  better  to  endure  than  to  re- 
move them;  but  when,  by  their  usurpations,  tbey 
destroyed  the  ancient  form  of  government;  wbei 
they  deposed    some  kings,  put   others  to  dealb 
without  any  form  of  trial,  and  threatened  tli03C 
princes  who  desired  to  see  tlie  divine  constitoiiof 
of  their  country  in  its  original  luster,  (hey  becaev 
abaolutely  insupportable.     Had  it  bee«i  possible 
without  the  shedding  of  blood,  to  have  exurmh 
iiated  those  pests  which  they  had  introduced  iuU 
Lacedsnion;  such  as  luxury,  superfiuous  expeoae, 
debts,  usury,  aud  those  more  ancient  evils,  powrXj 
and  riches,  I  should  then  have   thought  myael/ 
tiie  happiest  of  kings.     In  curing  tlie  disteinpen 
of  my  country,  I  should  have  been  considered  m 
the  physician  whose  lenient  hand  lieals  wtifioat 
giving  pain.    But  for  what  necessity  has  oblifcd 
me  to  do  I  have  the  authority  of  Lycorgns,  v\i% 
tliougli  neither  king  nor  magistrate,  but  ouly  a  pit- 
vate  man,  took  upon  him  to  act  as  a  kiug.f  aud  ap- 
peared publicly  in  arms.     The  consequence  ef 
which  was,  that  Charilaus,  the   reigning  pniK»> 
iu   great  consternation,  fled   to   tlie  altar.    Bat 
being  a  mild  and  patriotic  king,  he  soon  entered 
into  tl)e  designs  of  Lycurgus,  and  accepted  fill 
new  form   of  government.     Therefore  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Lycurgus  are  an  evidence  Uiat  it  li 
next  to  impossible  to  new  model  a  consu'ta(ioa 
without  the  terror  of  an  armed  force.    For  my 
own  part,  I  have  applied  that  remedy  wiUi  great 
moderation;  only  ridding  myself  of  such  u  <^9' 
posed  the  true  interest  of  Lucedinmon.    Among 
the  rest,  I  shall  make  a  distribution  of  all  the  iauds 
and  clear  the  people  of  tiieir  debts.    A/no»g  tiM 
strangers,  I  shall  select  some  of  the  best  and  ablest, 
that  they  may  be  admitted  citizens  of  Sparta,  and 
protect  her  with  their  arms;  and  that  we  may  bo 
longer  see  Laconia  a  prey  to  the  ^toliaos  aod 


•  When  the  authority  of  the  kinf  wa«  gnmn  too  twe 
mout,  Theopompos  found  it  nece«sary  to  cori)  it  bv  iw 
inttitation  ot  the  tpkori.  Bat  they  were  not,  u  Cleoisi- 
nes  tays  they  were,  in  their  first  ettsbHtluacai,  minitui*  u 
the  kinp. 

t  Lrowfot  DOTsr  Mtamed  aor  aspired  to  regal  ntbont^ 
and  Cleomenes  mentioas  this  oaly  to  talie  mT  tka  odiaa 
firom  himself. 
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DJyriana  for  want  of  a  rafBcient  number  of  in- 
habitants  coaceroed  for  its  defeuse.** 

When  he   had  fiiushed  ills  speech,  be  was  the 
fint  to  surreader  his  own  estate  into  the  public 
stock.      Him     fuiiier-iu-law   Megisiouus,  and    his 
other  friends,  followed  his  example.     The  rest  of 
tlie  citizens  did  the  same;  and  then  tiie  land  was 
<iivid«d.     He  even  assigned  lots  for  eanli  of   the 
pcnuus  whom  lie  had  driven   into  exile,  and  de- 
clared that  they  should  all  be  recalled  when  tranqoil- 
iiiy  had  onoe  more  talceu  place.     Having  filled  up 
the  number   of  citizens  out  of  the   best  of  the 
iuliabitaiits  of  the  ueighborfkig  countries,  lie  rais- 
ed a  body  of  four  thousand  foot,  whom  he  taught 
to  Qse  the  two-handed  pike  instead  of  the  javelin, 
SD(i  to  liold  their  shields  by  a  handle,  and  not  by 
ariug  as  before.     Then  he  applied  himself  to  the 
tducation  of  the  youih,  and  formed  them  with  all 
tbestrictness  of  tlie  Lacedsemonian  discipline:  in  the 
course  of  which  he  was  much  assi-^ted  by  Sphe- 
ms.     Their  schools  of  exercise  and  their  refec- 
tories, were   soon   brought  into  tliat  good  order 
vhich  they  had  of  old;  some  being  reduced  to  it 
by  compulsiou,  but  the  greatest  part  coming  vol- 
Afitarily  into  that  noble  training  peculiar  to  Sparta. 
However,  to  prevent  any  offense   that  miglit  be 
taken  at  the   name  of  monarchy,  he   mt^e  his 
brother  l^uciidas  his  partner  in  the  throne;  and 
this  was  the  only  time  that  the  Spartans  had  two 
kings  of  the  same  family. 

Ee  observed  tliat  the  Acbteans,  and  Aratus,  the 
priocipal  men  among  them,  were  persuaded  that 
the  late  cliauge  had  brought  the  Spartan  nffairs 
into  a  doubtful  and  unsettled  state;  and  that  he 
would  not  quit  the  city  while  it  was  in  such  a 
ferment.     He    therefore   thought  it  would    have 
both  iu  honor  and  utility  to  show  the  enemy  how 
readily  his   troops  would  obey  him.     In  conse- 
queuce  of  which  he  entered  the   Megalopolitan 
territories,  where  he  spread  desolation  and  made 
a  very  considerable   booty.    In   one  of   his  last 
marches  he  seized  a  company  of  comedians  who 
were  on  tlie  road  from  Messene,  upon  which,  he 
built  a  stage  iu  the  enemy's  country;  proposed  a 
prize  of  forty  tnina  to  the  best  performer,  and 
spent  one  dav  iu  seeing  them.     Not  that  he  set 
auy  great  value  on  such  diversions,  but  he  did  It 
by  way  of  insult  upon  the  enemy,  to  show  his 
superiority  by  this  marli  of  contempt.   For,  among 
the  Grecian  and   royal  armies,  his  was  tlie  only 
one  which  had  not  a  train  of  players,  jugglers, 
singers,  and  dancers,  of  both  sexes.     No  intem- 
perance or  buiToouery,  no  public  shows  or  feasts, 
except  on  the  late  occasion,  were  ever  seen  in  his 
camp.    The  young  men  passed  the  greatest  part 
of  tiieir  time  in  the  exercises,  and  the  old  men  in 
teaching  them.     The  hours  of  leisure  were  am  us* 
ed  with   cheerful   discourse,  which   liad  all   tlie 
imarlness  of  Laconic    repartee.     This   l&ind   of 
amusement  had  lliose  advantages  which  we  have 
meniioued  in  the  life  of  Lycurgus. 

The  king  himself  was  the  best  teacher.  Plain 
and  simple  in  his  equipage  and  diet,  assuming  no 
manner  of  pomp  above  a  common  citizen,  he  set 
a  glorious  exnmpM  of  sobriety.  This  was  no 
tinal!  advantage  to  his  affiirs  in  Greece.  When 
the  Greeks  addressed  themselves  to  other  kings, 
^ey  did  not  so  much  admire  their  wealth  and 
magnificence,  as  execrate  their  pride  and  spirit  of 
osteuiaiiou,  their  difficulty  of  access,  and  harsh- 
ness of  behavior  to  all  who  had  business  at  their 
courts.  But  when  they  applied  to  Cleomenes, 
who  not  only  bore  the  title,  but  had  all  the  great 
^luhliiies  of  a  king,  they  saw  no  purple  or  robes 
of  state,  no  rich  carriages,  no  gauntlets  of  IMg^ 
«r  doorkeepers  to  be  ran.    Nor  had  they  their 


answer,  after  great  difficulties,  from  the  month  of 
secretaries;  but  tliey  found  him  iu  an  ordinary 
habit,  ready  to  meet  them  and  offer  them  his  hand. 
He  i^eceived  them  with  a  clieerfol  countenance 
and  entered  Into  tlieir  buslaess  with  the  utmost 
Haae  and  freedom.  This  engaging  manner  gained 
their  hearts;  and  they  declared  lie  was  the  only 
worthy  descendant  of  Hercules. 

His  common  supper  was  short  and  truly  La« 
conic.  There  were  only  couches  lor  three  people; 
but  when  he  entertained  ambassadors  or  strangers, 
two  more  couches  were  added,  and  tiie  table  was 
a  little  better  furnished  by  the  servants.  Not 
that  any  curious  dessert  was  added;  only  the 
dishes  were  larger,  and  tlie  wine  more  generous: 
for  he  blamed  one  of  his  friends  for  setting  noihinf 
before  strangers  but  the  coarse  cake  and  Uack  broth 
which  they  ate  io  their  common  refectories* 
"When  we  have  strangers  to  entertain,"  he  said, 
''we  need  not  be  such  very  exact  Lacedaemonians." 
After  supper,  a  three-legged  stand  was  brought 
in,  upon  which  were  placed  a  brass  bowl  full  of 
wine,  two  silver  pots  tnat  held  about  a  plat  end  a 
half  apiece,  and  a  iew  cups  of  the  same  metaL 
Such  of  the  guests  as  were  inclined  to  drink,  made 
use  of  these  vessels,  for  the  cup  was  not  pressed 
upon  any  man  against  his  will.  Tliere  was  do 
music  or  other  extrinsic  amusement;  nor  was  any 
such  thing  wanted.  He  entertained  bis  company 
very  agreeably  with  his  own  conversation;  some* 
times  askiuf  questions,  and  sometimes  tell i of 
stories.  His  serious  discourse  was  perfectly  free 
from  moroseness;  and  hie  mirth  from  petulance 
and  rusticity.  The  arts  which  other  princes  used 
of  drawing  men  to  their  purpose  by  bribery  and 
corruption  he  looked  upon  as  both  iniquitous  aud 
impolitic.  But  to  engage  and  fix  people  in  his 
interest  by  tlie  charms  of  ouiiveitiuilon,  without 
Yraud  or  guile,  appeared  to  him  an  honornblo 
method,  and  worthy  of  a  king.  For  he  thought 
this  the  true  difference  between  a  hireling  and  a 
friend;  that  the  one  is  gained  by  money,  and  the 
other  by  an  obliging  behavior. 

The  niautiueans  wera  the  first  who  applied  for 
his  assistance.  They  admitted  him  into  their 
city  in  the  night,  and  having  with  his  help  ex* 
polled  the  Achean  garrison,  put  themselves  under 
his  protection.  He  re-established  Uieir  laws  and 
ancient  form  of  golernmeot,  and  retired  the  same 
day  to  Tegea.  From  thence  he  fetched  a  compasi 
through  Arcadia,  and  marched  down  to  Pherae  in 
Achaia;  intending  by  tliis  movement  either  to 
bring  the  Actthans  to  a  battle,  or  make  them 
look  upon  Aratus  in  a  mean  light,  for  giving  up 
the  country,  as  it  were,  to  his  destroying  sword. 

Hyperbates  was  indeed  general  at  that  time, 
bat  Aratus  bad  all  the  authoiity.  Tho  Acheana 
assembled  their  forces,  and  encamped,  at  Dyme«* 
near  Hecatombosum ;  upon  which  Cleomenea 
marched  up  to  them,  tliough  it  was  tliougbt  a 
rash  step  for  him  to  take  post  betweon  DyiiKMD* 
which  belonged  to  the  enemy,  and  the  Achean 
camp.  However,  he  boldly  challenged  the  Acha* 
ans,  and  indeed  forced  them  to  batth»,  iu  which 
he  entirely  defeated  \haro,  killed  great  numbers 
upon  the  spot,  aud  took  many  prisoners.  Lango 
was  his  next  object,  from  which  he  expelled  an 
Achfsau  garrison,  aud  then  put  the  town  into  the 
hands  of  the  Eleans. 

When  the  Achsan  affuirs  were  in  tills  ruinous 
state,  Aratus,  who  used  to  be  general  every  otlinr 
year,  refused  the  command,  though  they  pressed 
him  strongly  to  accept  it  But  certainly  it  was 
wrong,  when  such  a  storm  was  raging,  to  qatt 
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the  Mm,  tiid  Icftve  the  dlreetton  to  another. 
Tlie  first  d«iiiauds  Xti  Cleomeoee  appeared  to  the 
Aetuean  deputies  moderate  etion^h;  afterward  he 
iiiabled  on  liavin|r  the  command  himself.  In 
other  matters,  he  said,  lie  shonld  not  differ  with 
them,  for  lie  would  roetore  them  both  their  pris- 
oners and  their  lands.  The  Achsaiis  aj^reed  to  a 
pacification  on  these  conditions,  and  invited  Cle- 
oroenes  to  Lerna,  whers  t  general  assembly  of 
their  stale  was  to  be  held.  Bat  Cleomenes  has- 
tening his  march  too  much,  heated  himself,  and 
then  very  imprudently  drank  cold  water;  the  eon- 
sequence  of  which  was,  that  he  threw  up  a  great 
quantity  of  blood,  and  lost  the  nee  of  his  speech. 
He  therefore  sent  the  Acheans  the  most  respect- 
able of  the  prisoners,  and  putting  off  the  meeting, 
retired  into  Lacedasmon 

This  ruined  the  affairs  of  Greece.  Had  it  not 
been  for  this,  slie  might  have  recovered  out  of 
her  present  distress,  and  have  maintained  herself 
•gainst  the  Insolence  and  rapaciousness  of  the 
Macedonians.  Aratus  either  reared  or  dlst rusted 
Cleomenes,  or  envied  his  unexpected  success.  He 
thought  it  intolerable  that  a  young  man,  newly 
■pniug  up,  should  rob  him  at  once  of  the  honor 
and  power  which  he  had  been  in  possession  of  for 
three  and  thirty  years,  and  come  into  a  govern- 
Oisnt  which  had  been  growing  so  long  under  his 
auspices.  For  this  reason,  he  first  tried  what  his 
interest  and  powers  of  persuasion  would  do  to 
keep  the  Acheans  from  closing  with  Cleomenes; 
but  they  were  prevented  from  attending  to  him, 
by  their  admiration  of  the  great  spirit  of  Cleom- 
enes, and  I  heir  opinion  that  the  demands  of  the 
Spartans  were  not  unreasonable,  .who  only  de- 
sired to  bring  Peloponnesus  bacic  to  its  ancient 
model.  Arutus  then  undertooii  a  thing  wjpich 
would  not  iiave  become  any  man  in  Greece,  but 
In  him  was  particularly  dishonorable,  and  un- 
worthy of  all  his  former  conduct,  both  in  the 
cabinet  ami  (he  field. — He  called  Antigonus  into 
Greece  and  filled  Peloponnesus  with  Macedonians, 
though  in  his  youth  he  had  expelled  them,  end 
rescued  the  cittidel  of  Corinth  out  of  their  hands. 
He  was  even  an  enemy  to  all  kings,  and  was 
equally  huted  by  them.  Antigonus  in  particular, 
he  loaiied  with  a  thousand  reproaches,  as  appears 
from  the  writings  he  has  left  behind  him.*  He 
boasts  tliat  he  had  encountered  and  overcome  in- 
numerable difliculties  In  order  to  deliver  Athens 
from  a  Macedonian  garrison;  and  yet  he  brought 
those  very  Macedonians,  armed  as  they  were. 
Into  his  own  conniry.  Into  his  own  house,  and 
even  into  the  women's  apartment  At  the  same 
time  he  could  not  bear  that  a  Spartan  king,  a  de- 
•ceudunt  of  Hercules,  who  wanted  only  to  restore 
the  ancient  polity  of  his  country,  to  correct  its 
broken  harmony,  and  bring  it  back  to  the  sober 
Doric  tone  which  Lycnrgus  had  given  it;f  he 
could  not  bear  thai  such  a  prince  should  be  de- 
clared general  of  the  Sicyoniaus  and  Triccflean84 
While  he  avoided  the  coarse  cake  and  short  cloak, 
and,  what  he  thought  the  greatest  grievance  in 
tlie  whole  system  of  Cleomenes,  the  abolishing  of 
riches  and  the  muking  poverty  a  more  snpportuble 
thing,  he  mnde  Achaia  truckle  to  the  diadem  and 
purple  of  Macedonians,  and  of  Astatic  grandees. 
To  shun  ihe  appearance  of  submission  to  Cleom- 
enes, he  offered  sacrifices  to  tlie  divinity  of  Au- 


*  Aratut  wrols  a  hittory  of  tb«  Aohatns,  sad  of  his  owa 
eondiiut 

t  Tiie  mniie,  lilie  th«  urekitsetars,  of  tbs  Doriant,  was 
isoisrliable  for  iis  simplicity. 

iThis  probably  sbouUI  b«  Tritaans.  Tritea  was  a  city 
of  fttocis,  and  comprebeailed  in  the  league;  bnt  Trioea, 
whiufa  was  in  Tbsssaly,  ooatii  hardlj  bs  lo. 


tigonas,  and,  with  a  garland  on  hij  head,  siib| 
peans  in  honor  of  a  rotten  Macedonian.  Thess 
things  we  say  not  in  acctisation  of  Aratus  (for  is 
many  respects  he  was  a  great  man  and  worthy  of 
Greece;)  we  mean  only  to  point  ont  with  compai 
sion  the  weakness  of  human  uatare,  whidi,  is 
disposiiions  the  best  formed  to  Tirtoe,  can  pro- 
duce noexceMeoce  without  some  taint  of  imper- 
fection. 

When  the  Achsans  assembled  ag^ln  •*  Argos, 
and  Ciromenes  came  down  from  T egca  to  roed 
ihem,  the  Greeks  entertained  great  hopes  of  peace 
But  Aratus,  who  had  already  settled  the  principal 
points  with  Antigonus,  fearing  that  Cleonien*s, 
either  by  his  obliging  manner  of  treating,  or  by 
force,  a'oold  gain  all  he  wanted  of  tlie  people. pro- 
posed, "  Timt  he  should  take  three  hundred  bor- 
ages for  the  security  of  his  person,  and  enter  the 
town  alone;  or.  If  he  did  not  approre  of  that  pro- 
posal, should  come  to  the  place  of  exercise  with- 
out  the  walls,  called  Cyllarabium,*  and  treat  then 
at  the  head  of  his  army.'*     Cleomenes  remonstra- 
ed,  that  these  proceedings  were  very  unjust,     H« 
»ald,  <*They  should  have  made  him  these  proposaii 
at  first,  and  not  now,  when  he  was  come  to  tJieo 
gates,  distrust  and  shut  him  out."     He  therefors 
wrote  the  Achseansa  letter  on  this  subject,  a/most 
filled  with  complaints  of  Aratns ;  and  the  appU> 
cations  of  Aratus  to  the  people  were  little  mors 
than  invectives  against  the  klug*  of  Sparta.    Tbs 
consequence  of  this  was,  that  the  latter  quickly 
retired,  and  sent  a  herald  to  declare  war  agaimt 
the  Achsans.    This  herald,  according  to  Aratat, 
was  sent  not  to  Argos,  but  to  JEipnmA  1°  ^^^ 
that  the  Achieans  niiglit  be  entirely  unprepared. 
Tliere  was  at  this  time  great  commotions  nmoog 
the  members  of  the  Achsan  league;  and  many 
towns  were  ready  to  fall  oflT;  for  the  common  peo- 
ple hoped  for  an  equal  distribution  of  lands,  and 
lo  have  their   debts  canceled;  while  the  belter 
sort   in  general  were  displeased  at  Aratat,  and 
some  of  them  highly  provoked  at  hisbringln^die 
Macedonians  into  Peloponnesus. 

Encouraged  by  these  misunderstandingv,  Cleo- 
menes entered  Achaio,  where  he  first  took  Pellew 
by  surprise,  and  disIo<iged  the  Achasan  trarrison. 
Afterward  he  made  himself  master  of  Pheiwum 
and  Penteleum.  As  the  Acheans  were apprebeu- 
9tve  of  a  revolt  at  Corinth  and  Bicyon,  they  sents 
body  of  cavalry,  and  some  mercenaries  from  Argoi 
to  guard  against  any  measures  tending  that  war, 
and  went  themselves  to  celebrate  tbe  Nemeai 
games  at  Argos.  Upon  this,  Cleomenes  hopiiigi 
what  really  proved  the  case,  that,  if  he  could  come 
suddenly  upon  the  city,  while  it  wai  filW  with 
multitudes  assembled  to  partake  of  the  diversions, 
he  should  throw  all  into  the  greatest  coofusioD, 
marched  up  to  the  walls  by  night;  and  seized  tiM 
qnarter  called  Asp  is,  which  lay  above  the  theater, 
notwiihrttanding  its  difficulty  of  access.  Thii 
struck  them  with  such  terror,  that  out  a  msa 
thought  of  making  any  resistance;  they  agreed  lo 
receive  a  garrison;  and  gave  twenty  of  thecitiJew 
as  hostages  for  their  acting  as  allies  to  Sp'^ 
and  following  the  standard  of  Cleomenes  as  th«ii 
general. 

This  action  added  greatly  to  the  fame  ancf  an* 
thority  of  that  prince.  For  the  ancient  king*  of 
Sparta,  with  all  their  endeavors,  could  never  fix 
Argos  in  their  interest ;  and  Pyrrhus,  one  o(  (ft< 
ablest  generals  in  the  world,  though  he  forced  hti 


*  From  Cyllarbas,  th«  son  of  Sthanttlaa, 
t  This'was  a  maritime  lows  of  Achaia,  oa  dis  Corii 
thiaa  Bay.    The  i&tcntioa  of  CtoomenM  was,  to  ukt  tt 
by  sorpriss,  baJbic  ths  iahalMtaaU  ooald  Iwra  ialeU^** 
of  the  war. 
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PKf  into  the  town,  eoqld  not  hold  It*  but  loot  hii 
life  iu  the  attempt,  and  had  great  part  of  hUarmy 
cut  in  pieces.  Hence  the  dispaich  and  keeuuess 
of  CiffOineDes  were  the  more  ac'niirvd  ;  and  they 
who  befure  had  laughed  at  liim  for  decluriog  he 
would  tread  in  the  steps  of  Sulon  ami  Lycurgus; 
in  the  canceling  of  debts»  and  in  an  equui  divl- 
•lou  of  property,  were  nowfaUy  persuaded  tliat  lie 
was  ihe  sole  cause  of  all  the  change  iu  the  apirit 
tnd  socceas  of  the  Spartans.  Iu  both  respects 
Uiev  were  so  coutemplible  before,  and  so  little 
able  to  lielp  themselves,  that  the  ^lolians  made  an 
iaroad  luto  Itucouia,  aud  carried  off  fifty  thousand 
blares.  Ou  which  occasion,  cue  of  the  old  Spar* 
i«Ds  said  "  the  enemy  had  done  them  a  kindness, 
ia  taking  such  a  heavy  charge  off  their  hands." 
Yet  they  had  no  sooner  returned  to  their  primi* 
tire  customs  and  discipline,  than,  as  if  Lyourgus 
himself  had  restored  hts  polity,  and  invigorated  it 
Willi  his  presence,  they  had  given  the  most  extra- 
ordinary iustances  of  valor  and  obedience  to  their 
roagistnite,  iu  raising  Sparta  to  its  ancient  superi- 
ority in  Greece,  and  recovering  Pelopooueaas. 

CI«on«  and  Philius*  came  in  the  same  tide  of 
•access  with  Argos.  Aratus  was  then  making  an 
inqaiitition  at  Corinth  into  the  conduct  of  such  as 
were  reported  to  be  in  the  Lacedemonian  interest. 
Bat  when  the  news  of  their  late  Io»ws  reached  him. 
and  he  found  thattlie  city  was  fulling  off  to  Cle- 
omenes,  and  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the  Achfeans,  he 
was  not  a  little  alarmed.  In  this  confusion  he 
could  think  of  no  better  expedient  than  that  of 
calllag  the  citizens  to  council,  aud,  iu  the  mean- 
time, he  stole  away  to  the  gate.  A  horse  being 
ready  for  him  there,  he  mounted  aud  fled  to  Sic- 
you.  The  Corinthians  were  iu  such  haste  to  pay 
their  compliments  to  Cleomeues,  that  Aratus  tells 
us,  tiiey  killed  or  spoiled  all  their  horses.  He  ac- 
quaints us  also,  tiiat  Cleomenes  highly  blamed 
the  people  of  Corinth  for  suffering  him  to  escape. 
Nevertheless,  he  adds,  that  Megistonas  came  to 
him  on  the  part  of  that  prince,  aud  offered  to  give 
him  large  sums  if  he  would  deliver  up  the  citadel 
of  Corinth,  where  he  had  an  Achsaan  garrison. 
He  answered,  "  That  affairs  did  not  then  depend 
upon  him,  but  he  must  be  governed  by  their  cir- 
cumstances."    So  Aratus  himself  writes. 

Cleomenes,  in  his  march  from  Argos,  added  the 
Tnczenians,  the  Epidanrians,  and  tlermioniaus,  to 
the  number  of  his  friends  and  allies,  aud  then 
went  to  Corinth,  aud  drew  a  line  of  circumvalla- 
Uon  about  the  citadel,  which  tlie  Achsans  refused 
tosarreoder.  However,  he  sent  for  the  frieuds 
and  stewards  of  Aratus,  and  ordered  them  to  take 
<^eof  hii  house  aud  effects  iu  that  city.  He 
likewise  sent  again  to  that  general  by  Tritymallus, 
the  Messenian,  and  proposed  that  the  citadel  should 
he  garrisoned  half  with  AchsMns  and  half  with 
UcedBmonians,  offering  at  the  same  time,  to 
double  the  pension  he  had  from  Ptolemy,  king  of 
^Syp^  As  Aratus,  instead  of  accepting  'these 
condiiious,  sent  his  son  and  other  hostages  to  An- 
tigonus,  aud  persuaded  the  Acliraaus  to  give  orders 
that  Ute  citadel  of  Corinth  should  be  put  into  the 
bauds  of  tliat  prince,  Cleomenes  immediately 
ravaged  the  territories  of  Sicyou,  and  in  pursaance 
of  a  decree  of  the  Corinthians,  seized  on  the  whole 
wtate  of  Aratus.  After  Antigonus  had  passed 
uerauiaf  wltli  a  gntat  army,  Cleomeues  thought 
il  more  advisable  to  fortify  the  Onsau  mountaius^ 
^D  the  Istlimus,  and  by  the  advantage  of  his 

*  Towai  betweea  Argoi  aad  Coriath. 
t  A  noBBUin  between  Magara  aad  Corinth. 
I  Tbii  ranfB  of  asoaataias  ezteadf  from  tha  Beiroaiaa 
^^««Ulan»Bd  to  Attioa,  as  far  as  aMaat  CitlwiOB. 


post  to  tire  oat  the  Macedonians,  rather  than  has* 
ard  a  pitched  .battle  with  a  veteran  phalanx.  An- 
tigonus was  greatly  perplexed  at  this  plan  of  oper- 
ations. For  he  bad  neither  laid  in  u  sufficient 
quantity  of  provisions,  nor  could  he  easily  fore^ 
the  pass  hy  which  Cleomeues  had  sat  down.  He 
attempted  one  uight,iud6ed,  to  get  into  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  port  of  Lachoium,*  but  was  repulsed 
with  loss. 

Cleomenes  was  much  encouraged  with  this 
success,  aud  his  troops  went  to  their  evening's  re- 
freshments with  pleasure.  Antigonus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  extremely  dispirited:  for  he  saw 
himself  in  so  troublesome  a  situation  tliut  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  find  any  resources  which  were 
not  extremely  difficult  At  last  he  determined  to 
move  to  the  promontory  of  Hereom,  aud  from 
thence  to  transport  his  troops  to  Sicyou  ;  but  that 
required  a  great  deal  of  time  aud  very  considera- 
ble preparations.  However,  the  evening  after, 
some  of  the  friends  of  Aratus  arrived  from  Argos 
by  sea,  being  sent  to  acquaint  liim  that  the  Ar- 
gives  were  revolting  from  Cleomeues,  and  par- 
posed  to  incite  him  to  that  city.  Aristotle  waa  the 
author  of  the  defection ;  and  he  found  no  great 
difficulty  in  persuading  the  people  into  it,  because 
Cleomenes  had  not  canceled  their  debts,  as  he  had 
given  them  room  to  hope.  Upon  this  Aratus, 
with  fifteen  hundred  men  whom  he  liad  from  An- 
tigonus, sailed  to  Epidaurus.  But  Aristotle,  not 
waiting  for  him,  assembled  the  townsmen,  and» 
with  Uie  assistance  of  Timoxeuus  and  a  party 
of  Achoeans  from  Sicyon,  attacked  the  citadel. 

Cleomeues  getting  intelligeuce  of  this  about  the 
second  watch  of  the  night,  sent  for  Megistouus, 
and,  in  an  angry  tone,  ordered  him  to  the  relief  ol 
Argos:  for  it  was  he  who  had  principally  under- 
taken for  the  obedience  of  tiie  Argives,  and,  b> 
that  means,  prevented  the  expulsion  of  such  as  were 
suspected.  Having  dispatched  Megistouus  upon 
this  business,  the  Spartan  prince  watched  tlie  mo- 
tions of  A  ntironus,  and  endeavored  to  dispel  the 
fears  of  the  Corinthians, assuring  them  It  was  no 
great  thing  that  had  happened  at  Argos,  but  only 
an  iueonsiderable  tumult.  Megistouus  got  into 
Argos,  and  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  there;  the 
garrison  were  hard  pressed,  and  messenger  after 
messenger  sent  to  Cleomenes.  Upon  this  he  was 
afraid  tliat  the  enemy,  after  they  liad  made  them* 
selves  masters  of  Argos,  would  block  up  the  pass- 
ages against  him,  and  then  go  and  ravage  Laconia 
at  their  pleasure,  and  besiege  Sparta  itself,  which 
was  left  without  defense.  Ho  therefore  decamped 
from  Corinth,  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
loss  of  that  town;  for  Antigonus  immediately  en- 
tered it,  aud  placed  a  garrison  there.  In  ths 
meantime,  Cleomenes  having  collected  his  forces, 
which  were  scattered  in  their  march,  attempted  to 
scale  the  walls  of  Argos;  but  failing  in  that  enter- 
prise, he  broke  open  the  vaults  under  the  quarter 
called  Aspis,  gained  an  entrance  that  way,  aud 
joiued  his  garrison,  wiiich  still  held  out  against 
the  Acheaus.  After  this  he  took  some  other 
quarters  of  the  city  by  assault ;  and  ordering  the 
Cretan  archers  to  ply  their  bows,  cleared  the 
streets  of  the  enemy.  But  when 'he  saw  Antigo- 
nus descending  with  his  infantry  from  the  higlits 
into  the  plain,  and  his  cavalry  already  pouring 
iulo  the  city,  he  thought  it  impossible  to  maintain 
his  post.  He  had  now  no  other  resource  but  to 
collect  all  his  men,  and  retire  along  the  walls, 
which  he  accordingly  did  without  loss.  Thus, 
after  achieving  the  matest  things  iu  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  making  himself  master  of  al- 
most  all  Peloponnesus  in  one  campaign,  he  lost  all 
*  Oas  of  tiM  haiben  at  CsiiaUu 
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in  leM  tftiMk  than  he  f«liied  It;  Mme  citln  imme- 
diatety  witlidniwliig  from  hifl  ailianee,  aad  others 
surreo(ierio(p  tbemwlveo  uol  loug  after  to  Antl- 

Soclt  was  the  ill  raceeoi  of  thta  oxpeditloo. 
An.i  what  waa  no  lesa  a  misfortune,  aa  he  was 
march! II jr  home  mesaengers  from  Lacediemon 
met  him  in  Iheeveuinf  near  Tem,  and  informed 
him  of  the  death  of  his  wife.  His  affection  and 
eptei^m  for  Agiatis  was  so  i^reat  that,  amidst  the 
current  of  his  happiest  success,  he  could  not  stay 
from  her  a  whole  campaign,  but  often  repaired  to 
Bparta.  No  wonder,  tlien,  that  a  young  mau,  de- 
prived of  so  beautiful  and  vlrtnoas  a  wife,  was  ex- 
tremely affected  with  her  loss.  Yet  his  sorrow 
did  not  debase  the  dignity  of  his  mind.  He  spolte 
ift  the  same  accent,  Iw  preserred  the  same  drees 
and  look;  lie  gave  his  ordera  ta  his  oiBcera,  and 
provided  far  tlie  security  of  Tegea. 

Next  morning  he  entered  Laoed«mon;  and  after 
paying  a  proper  tribute  to  grief  at  home  with  his 
mother  and  his  children,  he  applied  himself  to  the 
concerns  of  state.  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  agreed 
to  furnish  him  with  succors,  but  it  was  on  condi- 
tion that  lie  sent  him  his  mother  and  children  as 
iMMtages.  Thia  circumstance  he  knew  not  how 
to  communicate  to  his  mother;  and  he  often  at- 
tempted to  mention  it  to  her,  but  could  not  go 
forward.  She  began  to  suspect  that  there  was  some- 
thing which  he  was  afraid  to  open  to  her,  and 
ahe  asked  his  friends  what  it  might  be.  At  last  he 
ventured  to  tell  her;  upon  which  she  langhed  very 
pleasantly  and  said,  **  Was  tiiis  the  thing  which 
you  have  so  long  hesitated  to  express?  Why  do 
Dot  yon  immediately  put  us  on  board  a  ship,  and 
aend  thl^  carcass  of  mine  where  you  tliink  It  may 
be  of  moat  use  to  Sparta,  before  age  renders  it 
good  for  nothing,  and  sinks  it  Into  the  grave T'* 

When  everything  wasprepared  for  the  voyage, 
they  went  by  laud  to  Tenarus;  tjie  army  con- 
ducting them  to  that  port.  Craiesiclea  being  on 
the  point  of  taking  ship,  took  Cieomeues  alone 
Into  tli«  temple  of  Neptune,  where,  seeing  him  in 
great  emotion  and  concern,  she  throw  her  arms 
abont  him,  and  said,  "King  of  Sparta,  take  care 
that,  when  we  go  oat,  no  one  perceive  us  weeping, 
•r  doing  any  thing  unworthy  that  glorious  place. 
This  alone  Is  In  our  power;  the  event  is  In  the  hands 
•C  God.*'  After  sIm  had  given  him  this  advice, 
and  composed  her  countenance,  she  went  on  board, 
with  her  little  grandson  in  her  arms,  and  ordered 
the  pilot  to  put  to  sea  as  soon  as  possible. 

Upon  her  arrival  in  Egypt,  she  understood  that 
Ptolemy  had  received  ambassadors  from  Antlgonas, 
and  seemed  to  listen  to  his  proposals;  and,  on  the 
Mher  hand,  she  was  informed  that  Cleomenes, 
though  invited  by  tbe  Aeheans  to  a  pacification, 
was  afraid,  on  her  account,  to  p«t  an  end  to  the 
war,  without  Ptolemy's  consent.  In  this  difficulty 
she  wrote  to  heraon,  to  desire  him,  '*  to  do  what 
he  thought  most  advantageoi^  and  honorable  for 
Sparta,  and  not,  for  the  sake  of  an  old  woman  and 
a«iiild,  to  live  always  in  fear  of  Ptolemy.'*  So 
great  was  the  behavior  of  Cratesiclea  under  ad- 
vene fortune. 

Alter  Antigoaus  had  taken  Tegea,  and  plun- 
dered Orchomenus  and  Mantinea,  Cleomenea,  now 
abut  op  within  the  bounds  of  Laconia,  enfran- 
chised such  of  the  helots  as  could  pay  five  Attic 
miiuB  for  their  liberty.  By  this  expedient  he 
raised  fifty  talents;  and  having,  moreover,  armed 
and  trained,  In  the  Macedonian  manner,  two  thdu- 
■and  of  theae  hdoU,  whom  he  designed  to  oppose 
to  the  LnieaBpide$  of  Antigonus,  he  engaged  in  a 
frsat  and  unexpected  enterprise.  Megalopolis  was 
•t  that  lima  aa  great  aad  pMrarfnlacitjaaSpaita. 


It  was  supported,  beside,  by  Ihe  Adwaas  aod 
Antigonus,  whose  troop*  lay  on  each  side  of  IL 
Indeed,  the  Mega lopoH tana  were  the  foremost  and 
most  eager  of  all  the  Achaeans  in  their  appltcaticn 
to  Antigonus.  This  city,  however,  Cieoroeiies 
resolved  to  surprise;  for  which  pnrpoae  he  ordered 
his  men  to  take  five,  day  a'  provisions,  and  ki 
them  to  Sella.«ia,  as  if  he  designed  an  inroad  into 
tiie  territories  of  Argos.  But  lie  tamed  short,  tid 
entered  thos*)  of  Megalopolis;  and,  after  haTia|r 
refreshed  his  troops  at  Rhcetiom,  Im  marched,  by 
Helicon,*  a i recti y  to  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
When  he  was  near  It,  he  aeot  Panteoa  before  with 
two  companies  of  Lacedasmooians,  to  seixe  ihit 
part  of  the  wall  which  was  between  the  two  towen, 
and  which  lie  understood  to  l»e  the  least  guarded 
He  followed  wHh  the  rest  of  his  army  at  the  eon- 
mon  pace.  Panteoe,  findinj^  not  only  that  quarter 
but  great  part  of  the  wall  without  defense,  palM 
it  down  in  some  places,  undermined  it  in  otbcTs, 
and  put  all  the  sentinels  to  the  sword.  Whiir  lis 
was  thus  employed,  Cieomeues  came  up,  sad 
entered  the  city  willi  his  forces,  before  the  Me|i- 
lopolit&ns  knew  of  his  approach. 

They  were  no  sooner  apprised  of  the  ihtsfortBae 
which  had  befallen  them,  than  the  greatest  psrt 
left  the  city,  taking  their  money  and  most  rala- 
able  effects  with  them.     The  mi  made  a  stand, 
and  though  they  could  not  dislodge  the  en^mj, 
yet  their  resistance  gave  their  fellow-citizeos  op- 
portunity to  escape.     There  remained  not  abore 
a  thousand  men  in  the  town,  all  the  rest  havinf 
retired  to  Meaaene,  with  their  wives  and  childi^o, 
before  there  was  any  possibility  of  pnrsning  tiiem. 
A  considerable  part  even  of  those  who  had  armod 
and  fonght  in  defense  of  the  city  got  off,  and  rtrf 
few  were  taken  prisoners.    Of  this  number  wtn 
Lysandrldas  and  Thearidas,  two  persons  of  fnei 
name  and  anthority,  in  Megalopolis.    As  ibef 
were  such  respectable  men,  the  soldiers  carried 
them  before  Cleomenes.     Lysandrldas  no  soooer 
saw  Cleomenes,   tlian   he   thus   addressed  bim: 
"  Now,*'  said  he  in  a  loud  voice,  because  it  wu 
at  a  distance,  **  now,  king  of  Sparta,  you  have  bo 
opportunity  to  do  an  action  much  more  g^orioa* 
and  princely  than  the  late  one,  and  to  acquire  io* 
mortal  honor."    Cleomeaee,  gaessio;^  «t  hu  aimi 
made  answer,  *'  You  would  not  have  me  nsion 
you  the  town  ?  "    «  That  is  the  very  tbiDg,"  said 
Lysaudridas,  "  I  would  propose:  I  advise  yoa,  hf 
all  means,  not  to  destroy  so  fine  a  city,  bat  to  fill 
it  with  firm  friends  and  faithful  allies,  by  restoring 
the  Megalopolitans  to  their  country  and  becoming 
the  savior  of  so  considereble  a  people."    Cleo- 
menea paused  awhile,  and  then  rrpiied,  **Thiiti 
haid  to  believe;  but  be  it  as  it  will,  let  glory  with 
us  have  always  greater  weight  than  interest'^    U 
conse4|uence  of  this  determination,  he  sent  the 
two  men  to  Messene,  with  a  hentld  in  his  ovrs 
name,  to   make    the  Megalopolitans  an  offer  of 
their  town,  ou  condition  that  tney  would  reaoanee 
the  Achsans,  and  declare  tliemselves  bU  imJoA* 
and  allies. 

Though  Cleomenes  made  so  gracious  asd  ha- 
mane  a  proposal,  Philopoemen  would  not  suffer 
the  Megalopolitans  to  accept  It,  or  to  quit  tbr 
Achean  league,*  but  assuring  them  that  tlte  king 
of  Sparta,  instead  of  inclining  to  restore  them 
their  city,  wanted  to  get  the  citizens  too  into  \m 
power,  he  forced  Thearidas  and  Lysaudridas  to 
leave  Messene,  This  is  that  Philopa^nieu  who  after- 
ward was  the  leading  man  among  the  Acheaiis, 


•  Lvbiaaa  UiitOis  il  oa^ht  lo  be  rMd  IleliSMa,  then  h» 
iac  ao  aacb  plao*  a«  HciMoa  ia  Araailia. 

t  Polybia*  Iwttowa  ipeM  and  iact  eaossiiaatf  as  mm 
eoadaat  of  Um  Mafalopotitaas,  L  11 
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and  (m  w»  havo  related  la  his  life)  one  oC  the 
most  illufftrioua  personai^es  among  the  Greeks. 

Upon  tills  uews,  Cieorneneii,  who  iiitherto  had 
kept  ibe  houses  and  goods  of  the  MeguiopoHtans 
wiiii  such  care  that  not  the  least  thing  was  em- 
bezzled, was  enraged  to  snch  a  degree  that  he 
plnusiered  the  whole,  sent  tlie  statues  and  pictures 
to  Sparta,  and  leveled  the  greatest  and  best  parts 
of  the  city  with  the  ground.  After  this  he  march- 
ed liooie  again,  being  under  some  apprehensions 
that  Antigouufl  and  the  Achsans  would  come 
ttpou  him.  They,  however,  made  uo  motion 
toward  it,  for  they  were  then  holding  a  council  at 
£gium.  Aratos  mounted  the  ro^um  on  that 
occasion,  where  he  wept  a  long  tioie,  with  his 
robe  before  hia  face.  They  were  all  greatly  sur- 
prised, and  desired  him  to  speak.  A^Tast  he  eaki, 
**  Megalopolis  is  destroyed  by  Cleomenes."  The 
AchjBttOs  were  astonished  at  so  great  and  sudden 
a  stroke,  and  tlie  council  iounediately  brolu  up. 
Aaligonus  made  great  efforts  to  go  to  the  relief  of 
the  (Sace;  but,  as  his  troops  assembled  slowly  from 
Uieir  winter  quarters,  he  ordered  them  to  remain 
wliere  they  were,  and  marclied  to  Argos  witli  the 
forces  he  liad  with  him. 

This  made  the  second  enterprise  of  Cleomenes 
appear  rash  and  desperate:  but  Polybius,i'  on  the 
contrary,  infornas  us,  that  it  was  conducted  with 
great  prudence  and  foresight.  For  knowing  (as 
He  tells  us)  that  the  Mac^ouians  were  dispersed 
U  winter  quarters,  and  that  Antigonus  lay  in 
Argos  with  only  iiis  friends  and  a  few  mercenaries 
aboQt  him,  he  entered  the  territories  of  that  city; 
in  the  persuasion  that  either  the  sliame  of  suffer- 
ing such  an  inroad  would  provoke  Antigonus  to 
battle,  and  expose  him  to  a  defeat,  or  that  if  he 
decliued  the  comlwt,  it  would  bring  him  into  dis- 
repute with  the  Argives.  The  event  justified  his 
upfctatiou.  When  the  people  of  Argos  saw  their 
country  laid  waste,  evervthing  that  was  valuable 
destroyed  or  carried  ofi,  they  ran  in  great  dis- 
pieaiiure  to  the  king's  gates,  and  besieged  them 
with  clamor,  bidding  him  either  go  out  and  fight, 
or  else  give  place  to  his  superiors.  Antigonus, 
however,  like  a  wise  and  able  general,  thought 
the  censures  of  strangers  uo  disgrace,  in  compari- 
lon  of  his  quitting  a  place  of  security,  and  raslily 
haiarding  a  Iwttle,  and  therefore  he  abode  by  his 
first  resolutions.  Cleomenes,  in  the  meantime, 
marched  up  to  the  very  walls,  insulted  his  eue- 
mies,  and,  before  he  retired,  spread  desolation  at 
bis  pleasure. 

Soon  afler  bis  retnrn,  he  was  Informed  tliat 
Antigonus  was  come  to  Tegea,  with  a  design  to 
^nter  Ijaconia  on  that  side.  Upon  this  emergency, 
ne  put  his  troops  under  march  another  way,  and 
appeared  again  before  Argos  by  break  of  day, 
TavBciog  all  the  adjacent  fields.  He  did  not  now 
cut  down  the  corn  with  scytlies  and  sickles,  as 
people  usually  do,  but  beat  it  down  with  wooden 
iusimments  in  the  form  of  cimeters,  as  if  this 
destruction  was  only  an  amusement  to  his  soldiers 
in  their  march.  Yet  when  they  would  have  set 
fire  to  Cyllarabis,  the  school  of  exercise,  he  pre- 
vented it;  reflecting  that  the  ruin  of  Megalopolis 
was  dictated  rather  by  passion  than  by  reason. 

Auiigouns  immediately  returned  to  Argos,  hav< 
iDg  taken  care  to  place  guards  In  all  the  passes 
of  the  mountains.  But  Cleomenes,  m  if  he  held 
him  and  his  operatioiu  in  the  utmost  contempt, 
sent  heralds  to  demand  the  keys  of  Juno*s  temple, 
(list  he  might  sacrifice  to  the  goddess.  After  he 
wd  pleased  himself  with  this  insult  on  his  enemy, 
Ad  offend  his  sacrifice  under  the  walls  of  the 
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temple,  which  was  fast  shat  ap,  he  led  his  troops 
off  to  Pliiius.  In  his  march  from  thence  hedis- 
lodgtfd  the  garrison  of  Ologuutum,  and  then  pro 
ceeiied  by  Orchomenus;  by  which  means  he  not 
only  inspired  Uils  people  with  fresh  courage,  but 
carne  to  be  considered  by  th«?  enemy  as  a  most 
able  general,  and  a  man  capable  of  the  greatest 
undertakings:  for,  with  the  strength  of  the  single 
city  to  oppose  the  whole  power  of  the  Macedonians 
and  Peiopounesians,  and  all  the  treasures  of  the 
king;  and  not  only  to  keep  Laconia  untouched, 
but  to  carry  devastation  into  the  enemy's  coun- 
try, were  indications  of  no  common  genius  and 
spirit.    - 

He  who  first  called  money  the  9inew$  ofhuHneu 
principally  to  have  had  respect  to  that  of 
war.  And  Demades,  when  the  Athenuins  called 
upon  him  to  equip  tlieir  navy  and  get  it  out, 
tliough  tiieir  treasury  was  very  low,  told  them, 
"  They  must  think  of  baking  bread,  before  thef 
tliought  of  an  embarkation."  It  is  also  said  that 
tiie  old  Archidamus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Peio- 
ponnesian  war,  when  the  allies  desired  that  th9 
quota  of  each  should  be  datermined,  made  answer, 
that,  **war  cannot  be  kept  at  a  set  dieL"  And 
In  this  case  we  may  justly  say,  that  as  wrestletw, 
strengthened  by  long  exercise,  do  at  last  tire  oat 
those  who  have  equal  skill  and  agility,  but  not  the 
exercise;  so  Antigonus  coming  to  the  war  Vlth 
vast  funds,  in  process  of  time  tired  out  and  over* 
came  Cleomenes,  who  could  bnt  in  a  very  slender 
manner  pay  bis  mercenaries,  and  give  his  Spar^ 
tans  bread. 

In  all  other  respects  the  times  favored  Cleo- 
menes, Antigonus  being  drawn  home  by  the  bad 
posture  of  his  affairs:  for  in  his  absence  the  bar* 
barians  Invaded  and  ravaged  all  Macedonia.  The 
Illyrians  in  particular,  descending  with  a  great 
army  from  the  north,  harassed  the  Macedonians 
so  much  that  they  were  forced  to  send  for  Anti- 
gonus. Had  the  letters  been  brought  a  little 
before  the  i>attle,  that  general  would  have  imme- 
diately departed,  and  bidden  the  Achsans  a  long 
farewell.  But  fortune,  who  loves  to  make  the 
greatest  affairs  turn  upon  some  minute  circum- 
stance, showed  on  tliis  occasion  of  what  conse- 
quence a  moment  of  time  may  he,*  As  soon  as 
tlie  battle  of  Selhisiaf  was  fought,  and  Cleomenes 
had  lost  his  army  and  his  city,  messengers  camo 
to  call  Antigonus  homo.  This  was  a  great  agpa^ 
vation  of  the  Spartan  king's  misfortunes.  Had 
he  held  off  and  avoided  an  action  only  a  day  or 
two  longer,  he  would  liave  been  under  no  neces- 
sity of  fighting;  and  after  the  Macedonians  were 
gone,  be  might  liave  made  peace  with  the  Actieano 
on  wiiat  conditions  he  pleased.  But  such,  as  wo 
said,  was  his  want  of  money  that  he  had  no  re- 
source but  the  sword;  and,  tiierefore,  as  Polybius 
informs  us,  with  twenty  thousand  men  was  forced 
to  challenge  thirty  thousand. 

He  sliowsd  himself  an  excellent  general  in  the 
whole  course  of  the  action;  his  Spartans  behaved 
with  great  spirit,  and  his  mercenaries  fought  not 
ill.    His  defeat  was  owing  to  the  superior  sdvau- 

*  Plutarch  had  thi»  reflection  fh>m  Polybias. 

t  PolyMas  ba«  given  a  partioular  aoconot  of  this  battle. 
Aatigontt*  had  twenty-ei^bt  thousand  foot,  and  twelve 
hundred  horse.  The  army  of  Cleomenes  uonsisied  only  of 
twenty  thorfsand;  bat  it  was  advantageooaly  po«ted.  He 
was  eaeanped  on  two  monnuins,  which  were  slmost  in> 
acesssible,  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  defile.  These 
H^had  fortified  with  strong  ramparts  and  a  deep  fosse;  so 
that  Antifoans,  after  reconnoitering  bis  situation,  did  aoi 
think  proper  lo  attack  him,  hot  encamped  at  a  small  dis* 
Unoe  on  the  plain.  At  length,  for  want  of  money  and  pro. 
▼isioBe,  Gleoneaes  was  foroed  is  ooaie  to  aotioa,  aad  was 
bsataa.    ^sl.lib.11. 
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tage  the  Maeedonlaiis  had  !■  thdr  artner,  and  to 
the  weigiii  and  impetuoeity  of  their  pkalmnM. 

Phylarchua,  indeed,  assure*  as,  it  was  the 
treaclirry  of  one  of  his  officers  that  ruitied  the 
aSiiiri  of  Cieomenes.  Antifrooas  had  ordered  tlie 
Illyriaus  and  Acarnauians  secretly  to  fetch  a  com- 
pass, and  surround  that  wing  which  was  com- 
iniiuded  by  Euclydas,  tlie  brother  of  Cieomenes 
while  tie  was  marshaling  the  rest  of  hi«  army.—* 
Cieomenes,  laiiiug  a  viitw  from  an  emtueuce  of 
his  adversary's  disposition,  could  not  perceive 
where  tlie  Illyriaus  and  Arcaruanians  were  posted, 
and  begau  to  fear  tiiey  were  designed  for  some 
such  maneuver.  He  therefore  called  Damolecles, 
whose  business  it  was  to  guard  against  any  snr- 
priae,  and  ordered  him  to  reconuoiter  the  enemy's 
rear  with  particular  care,  and  form  tlie  best  con- 
jecture he  could  of  the  movements  they  intend- 
ed. Damotecles,  who  is  said  to  be  bribed  by  An- 
tigotttt%  assured  him  that  **  he  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  tliat  quarter,  for  all  was  safe  in  the 
rear;  nor  was  thore  anything  more  to  be  done 
bat  to  bear  down  upon  the  front"  Cleomenea, 
satisfied  with  this  report,  attaclKed  Antigonus. — 
The  Spartans  charged  with  so  much  vigor  that 
they  roadfl  the  Macedonian  phalanx  give  ground, 
and  eagerly  pursued  their  advantage  for  about  five 
furlongs.  The  king  then  seeing  Euclidas  in  the 
othe^wing  quite  surrounded,  stopped,  and  cried 
out,  **  Thou  art  lost,  my  dear  brother,  thou  art 
lost!  in  spite  of  all  thy  valor  !  but  great  is  thy 
example  to  our  Spartan  youth,  and  the  songs  of 
our  matrons  shall  forever  record  thee  !'** 

Euclidas,  and  the  wing  he  commanded,  thus 
being  slain,  the  victors  fell  upon  Cieomenes,  who, 
seeing  his  men  in  great  confusion,  and  unable  to 
maintain  tiie  fight,  provided  as  well  os  he  could 
for  hitf  own  safety.  It  is  said  that  great  numbers 
of  tlie  mercenaries  were  killed  ;  and  that  of  six 
thousand  Lc'icedsmouians  no  more  tliau  two  hun- 
dred were  saved. 

When  he  reached  Sparta  he  advised  the  citizens 
to  receive  Antigonus.  **  For  my  part,"  said  he, 
**  I  am  willing  either  to  live  or  to  die,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  may  be  most  for  the  interest  of  my 
country."  Seeing  the  women  run  to  meet  the 
few  brave  men  who  had  escaped  with  him,  help  to 
take  off  their  armor,  and  present  them  with  wine, 
he  retired  into  his  own  house.  After  the  death 
of  his  wife,  he  had  taken  into  bis  house  a  youn? 
woman  who  was  a  native  of  Megalopolis,  and 
freeborn,  and  fell  into  his  hands  at  the  sack 
of  the  place.  She  approached  him,  accord- 
ing to  custom,  with  a  tender  of  her  services 
on  his  return  from  the  fiald.  But  though  both 
thirsty  and  weary,  he  would  neither  drink  nor  sit 
down  ;  he  only  leaned  his  elbow  against  a  pillar, 
and  his  head  npon  it,  armed  as  he  wa^,  ami  hav- 
ing rested  a  few  moments,  while  he  considered 
what  course  to  take,  he  repaired  to  Gytliium  with 
his  friends.  There  they  went  on  board  vessels 
provided  for  that  purpose,  and  immediately  put 
out  to  sea. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Antigonus,  Sparta  surren- 
dered. His  behavior  to  the  inhabltauU  was  mild 
and  humane,  and  not  unsuitable  to  the  dignity  of 
tiieir  republic;  for  he  offered  them  no  kind  of 
insult, but  restored  to  them  their  laws  and  polity; 
and  after  having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  retired  the 
third  day.  He  was  informed,  indeed,  that  Mace- 
donia was  involved  in  a  dangerous  war ;  and  that 


*  lie  acUd  like  a  brave  toldier,  but  not  a  sliillf\il  officer. 
Instead  of  poorinip  upon  the  enemr  from  the  highu,  and 
retiriar  at  he  foand  It  oonvenient,  be  fttood  itill,  aad  eaf- 
fried  (be  Maoedoaiaae  to  eatoff  Jue  rscreat. 


th«  barbarians  were  imvaglBg  the  eanotry.  Be- 
side, he  was  in  a  deep  coosoroption,  and  had  « 
continilai  defloxion  npon  the  lungs.  Howerert 
he  bore  up  under  his  aiSiction,  and  wrestled  with 
domeatie  wars,  until  a  great  victory  over,  and 
carnage  of  the  barbarians,  made  him  die  mors 
glorious.  Phylarchtts  tells  ns  (and  it  is  not  at  all 
improbable)  that  he  burst  a  vessel >iD  his  luiiga 
with  shouting  in  the  battle:  thoagn  it  pasaed  ia 
the  schools,  that  in  expressing  his  joy  after  the 
victory,  and  crying  out,  "O  glorious  day  !'•  he 
brought  up  a  great  quantity  of  Uood,  and  fell  into  « 
fever,  of  which  he  died.  Thus  mncn  couceraing> 
Antigonus. 

From  tlie  Isle  of  Cythea,  where  Cieomenes  first 
touched,  he  sailed  to  anotlier  island  called  .£gia- 
lia.  There  he  had  formed  a  design  to  pass  over 
to  Cyrano,  when  one  of  his  triendn,  oaraed 
Therycion,  a  man  of  high  and  intrepid  spirit  on. 
all  occasions,  and  one  who  always  indnlged  him- 
self in  a  lofty  and  haughty  turn  of  expreeaion, 
came  privately  to  Cieomenes,  and  thus  addreeoed 
him  :  **  We  have  lost,  my  prince,  the  most  glori- 
ous death,  which  we  might  have  found  in  lite  bat- 
tle; though  the  world  had  heard  ns  boast  titat 
Antigonus  should  never  conquer  the  king  of  Spar- 
ta until  he  had  slain  him.  Tet  there  ia  another 
exit  still  offered  us  by  glory  and  virtue.  Whither 
then  are  we  so  absurdly  sailing?  Flying  a  death 
that  is  near,  and  seeking  one  that  is  remote.  If 
it  is  not  dishonorable  for  the  descendants  of  Her- 
cules to  serve  the  successors  of  Philip  and  Alex- 
ander, why  do  not  we  save  ourselves  a  long  voy- 
age, by  making  our  submission  to  Antigonus, 
who,  in  all  pro^bility,  as  much  excels  Ptolemy, 
as  the  Macedonians  do  the  Egyptians  7  Bat  if 
we  do  not  choose  to  be  governed  by  a  man  who 
beat  us  in  the  field,  why  do  we  take  one  who  never 
conquered  us,  for  our  master  T  Is  it  that  we  may 
show  onr  inferiority  to  two,  instead  of  one,  by 
flying  before  Antigonus,  and  then  going  to  flatter 
Ptolemy  7  Shall  we  say  that  you  go  into  Egypt 
for  the  sake  of  your  mother  7  It  will  be  a  glori- 
ous and  happy  thing  truly  for  her  to  show  Pto- 
lemy's wives  her  son,  from  a  king  become  a  cap- 
tive and  an  exile.  No  !  while  we  are  yet  UMSters 
of  our  swords,  and  are  yet  in  sight  of  Lacoais, 
let  OS  deliver  ourselves  from  this  miserable  for- 
tune, and  make  onr  excuse  for  our  past  beliavior 
to  those  brave  men  who  fell  for  Sparta  at  Sellasia. 
Or  shall  we  rather  sit  down  in  Egypt,  and  inquin 
whom  Antigonus  has  left  governor  of  Lacedc- 
mon  7" 

Thus  Therycion  spoke,  and  Cieomenes  made 
this  answer  :  "  Dost  thon  think  then,  wretch  that 
thoo  art,  dost  thou  think,  by  running  into  the  arms 
of  death,  than  which  nothing  is  more  easy  to 
find,  to  show  thy  courage  and  fortitude  !  And 
dost  thou  not  consider  tliat  this  fliglit  was  mors 
dastardly  than  the  former  7  Better  men  than  ws 
have  given  way  to  their  enemies,  being  either 
overset  by  fortune,  or  oppressed  by  numbers. — 
But  he  who  gives  out  either  for  fear  of  labor  aad 
pain,  or  of  the  opinions  and  tongues  of  men,  falls 
a  victim  to  his  own  cowardice.  A  voluntary 
death  ouglit  to  be  an  action,  not  a  retreat  from 
action.  For  it  is  an  ungenerous  thing  either  to 
live  or  to  die  to  ourselves.  All  that  thy  expedi- 
ent could  possibly  do,  would  be  only  the  (^tricat- 
ingusfrom  onr  present  misfortunes,  without  an- 
swering any  purpose  either  of  honor  or  utility. — 
But  I  think  neitlier  thou  nor  I  ought  to  give  np 
all  hopes  for  our  country  If  tliose  hopt^s  should 
desert  us,  death,  when  we  seek  for  hint,  will  not 
be  hard  to  find."  Thervcion  made  no  reply; 
bat  the  firrt  opportunity  he  had  to  isafe  Glet* 
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V8MBB,  he  wftlkad  down  to  the  ihote  imd  etabbed 

bimseif. 

Cleomenes  left  ^ialia,  and  Bailed  to  Africa, 
vber»  he  was  received  by  the  king's  officers,  aud 
eouiiucted  to  Alezaudria.  When  ne  was  first  in- 
troduced to  Ptolemy,*  that  prince  behaved  to  htm 
with  sufficient  iLiudness  aud  humanity ;  but 
when,  upon  further  trial  of  him,  he  found  what 
strength  of  underatandiog  he  had,  and  that  his 
laconic  aud  simple  way  of  conversing  was  mixed 
with  a  vein  of  wit  and  pleasantry  :  when  he  saw 
tliat  he  did  not,  in  any  instance  whatever,  dis- 
honor  his  royal  birth,  or  crouch  to  fortune,  he 
began  to  take  more  pleasure  in  his  discourse  than 
in  the  mean  sacrifices  of  complaisance  and  flat- 
tery. He  greatly  repented,  too,  and  blushed  at 
tiie  thought  of  having  neglected  such  a  man,  and 
given  him  up  to  Antigonus,  who,  by  conquering 
him,  had  acquired  so  much  power  and  glory.  He, 
therefore,  encouraged  him  now  with  every  mark 
of  attention  and  respect,  and  promised  to  send 
him  back  to  Greece  with  a  fleet  and  a  supply  of 
money,  to  re-establish  him  in  his  kingdom.  His 
present  appointments  amounted  to  four-and-twen- 
ty  talents  by  the  year.  Out  of  this  he  mainUiined 
himself  and'  his  friends  in  a  sober  and  frugal  man- 
ner, and  bestowed  the  rest  in  offices  of  humanity 
to  such  Greeks  as  had  left  their  country  and  re- 
tired into  Egypt 

But  old  rtolemy  died  before  he  could  put  his 
Intentions  in  fuvor  of  Cleomeues  into  execution; 
and  the  court  soon  becoming  a  scene  of  debauch- 
ery, where  women  had  the  sway,  the  business  of 
Cleomeues  was  neglected.  For  the  kingf  was  so 
much  corrupted  with  wine  and  women,  that 
in  his  more  sober  and  serious  hours  he  would  at- 
tend to  nothing  but  the  celebration  of  mysteries, 
and  the  beating  a  drum  with  his  royal  hands 
about  the  palace  ;  wiiiie  the  great  afl^airs  of  state 
were  left  to  his  mistress  Agathoclea,  and  her 
mother  Oeuanthes,  the  infamous  minister  to  his 
pleasures.  It  appears,  however,  that  at  first  some 
use  was  made  of  Cleomene8;for  Ptolemy,  being 
afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who,  through  his 
moUier's  interest,  stood  well  with  tlie  army,  ad- 
mitted Cleomeues  to  a  consultation  In  his  cabinet; 
the  subject  of  which  was,  whetherhe  should  de- 
stroy his  brother.  All  the  rest  voted  for  it,  but 
Cleomenes  opposed  it  strongly.  He  said,  **  The 
king,  11  it  were  possible,  should  have  more  broth- 
ers, for  the  greater  security  of  the  crown,  and  the 
better  management  of  affiiirs."  And  when  Sosi 
bins, the  king's  principal  favorite,  replied,  "  That 
the  mercenaries  coula  not  be  depended  on  while 
Magas  was  alive,*  Cleomenes  desired  them  to  give 
themselves  no  pain  about  that  .*  **  for,"  said  he, 
**  above  three  thousand  of  the  mercenaries  are 
Peloponnesians,  who,  upon  a  nod  from  me,  will 
be  i^ady  with  tiioir  arms."  Hence,  Ptolemy,  for 
the  present,  looked  upon  Cleomenes  not  only  as  a 
fast  friend,  but  a  man  of  power;  but  his  weak- 
ness afterward  increasing  his  timidity,  as  Is  com- 
mon with  people  of  little  understanding,  he  began 
to  place  his  security  in  jealousy  aud  suspicion 
His  ministers  were  of  the  same  stamp,  and  they 
considered  Cleomenes  as  an  object  of  fear,  on  ac- 
count of  his  interest  with  the  mercenaries;  iuso 
much  that  many  were  heard  to  say,  **  That  he 
was  a  lion  among  a  flock  of  sheep."  Such,  in- 
deed, he  seemed  to  be  in  court,  where,  with  a 
tilent  severity  of  aspect,  he  observed  all  that 
peaseiL 

Is  these  circumstances,  be  made  no  more  ap- 
plications for  ships  or  troops.    But  being  Inform 
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ed  that  Antigeavs  ww  dMd;  thet  the  AohaeM 
were  engaged  in  war  with  the  ^tolians;  and  that 
affairs  called  strongly  for  his  presence,  la  the 
troubles  and  distractions  that  then  reigned  la 
Peloponnesus,  he  desired  only  a  conveyanoe 
thither  for  himself  and  his  friends.  Yet  no  man 
listened  to  him.  The  king,  who  spent  his  time  in 
all  kinds  of  Bacchanalian  revels  with  women, 
could  not  possibly  hear  him.  SoRibius  the  prime 
minister,  tliought  Cleomeues  must  prove  a  for- 
midable and  dangerous  man,  if  he  were  kept  ia 
Egypt  against  his  will;  and  that  it  was  not  safe 
to  dismiss  him,  because  of  his  bold  and  enterpris- 
ing spirit;  and  because  lie  had  been  au  eye-wit- 
ness to  the  distempered  state  of  the  kingdom;  for 
it  wae  not  in  the  power  of  money  to  Jollify  hinb 
As  the  ox  Apis,  though  reveling,  to  all  appear^ 
anoe,  in  every  delight  that  he  can  desire,  yet 
longs  after  the  libertv  which  nature  gave  hinit 
wants  to  bound  over  the  fields  and  pastures  at  hla 
pleasure,  and  discovers  a  manifest  uneasiness  un- 
der the  hands  of  the  priest  who  feeds  him;  ■• 
Cleomeues  could  not  l>e  satisfied  with  a  soft  and 
efiemlnate  life;  but,  like  Achilles, 

Coosnmint  carat  lay  heavy  on  his  miad : 

In  bit  black  tbonghti  revenge  and  tlanghterroU, 

Aadteeaet  of  blood  rfto  dreadAil  in  his  so«l. 

While  his  affairs  were  in  this  postare,  Nioag<^ 
ras  the  Messeuian,  a  man  who  concealed  the  most 
rancorous  hatred  of  Cleomenes  under  the  pre* 
tense  of  friendship,  came  to  Alexandria.  It 
seems  he  had  formerly  sold  him  a  handsome  piece 
of  ground;  and  the  king,  either  through  want  of 
money  or  his  continual  engagement  in  war,  had 
neglected  to  pay  him  for  it.  Cleomenes,  whe 
happened  to  be  walking  upon  the  quay,  saw  this 
Nicagoras  just  landing  from  a  merchantman,  and 
saluting  him  with  great  kindness  asked  *<  What 
business  had  brought  him  to  Egypt  7"  Nicago- 
ras returned  the  compliment  with  equal  appear- 
ance of  friendship,  and  answered  :  *'  I  am  oring^ 
ing  some  fine  war  horses  for  the  king."  Clee* 
menes  laughed  and  said,  **I  could  rather  have 
wished  that  yon  had  brought  him  some  female 
musicians  and  pathics;  for  these  are  the  cattle 
that  the  king  at  present  likes  besL"  Nicagorai^ 
at  that  time,  only  smiled;  but  a  few  days  after  he 
put  Cleomenes  in  mind  of  the  field  he  had  sold 
him,  and  desired  he  might  now  be  paid;  pretend- 
ing that  he  would  not  have  given  him  any  troable 
about  It  if  he  had  not  foand  considerable  loss  la 
the  disposal  of  his  merchandise.  Cleomenes 
assured  him,  «  That  he  had  nothing  left  of  what 
the  kings  of  Egypt  had  given  him;"  upon  which 
Nicagoras,  in  his  disappointment,  acqualuted  So- 
sibius  with  the  joke  upon  the  king.  Soelblns  re- 
ceived the  information  with  pleasure;  but,  being 
desirous  to  have  something  against  Cleomenes 
that  would  exasperate  Ptolemy  still  more,  he  per- 
suaded Nicagoras  to  leave  a  letter,  asserting  thatt 
**  If  the  Spartan  prince  had  received  a  sup^y  of 
ships  and  men  from  the  king  of  Egypt's  bounty^ 
he  would  have  made  use  of  them  in  seising  Cy^ 
rene  for  himself."  Nicagoras  accordingly  left  the 
letter,  and  set  sail.  Four  days  after,  Sosibias  car- 
ried it  to  Ptolemy,  as  If  jost  come  to  his  handsi 
—aud  having  worked  up  the  young  prince  te 
revenge,  it  was  resolved  that  Cleomenes  should 
have  a  large  apartment  assigned  him,  and  be 
served  there  as  formerly,  but  not  suffered  to  gt 
out 

This  was  a  great  affliction  to  Cleomenee;  and 
the  following  accident  made  his  prospects  atlK 
mlaeiahle.    Ptobnjrf  ths  aea  of  ChzyMr; 
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MM*  who  was  Ml  Isiimato  friend  of  the  kin|r*« 
kad  all  s>oDf  behaved  to  Cleomeoea  with  grreat 
civility;  tiiey  eeemed  to  like  each  other's  com- 

giny,  and  were  upon  eome  terms  of  confideuce. 
leomenee,  in  this  distress,  desired  the  son  of 
Chryaermus  to  come  and  speak  to  him.  He  came 
and  talked  to  him  plaosibly  enough,  endeavoring 
lo  dispel  his  suspicious  anii  to  apologize  for  the 
king.  Bat  as  he  was  going  out  of  tlie  apartment, 
witliont  observing  that  Cleomeuea  followed  him 
to  tiie  door,  he  gave  the  keepers  a  severe  reprl- 
Band,  "for  looking  so  carelessly  after  a  wild 
beast,  who,  if  lie  escaped,  in  all  probability  could 
be  taken  no  more."  Cleomenes  having  heard 
this,  retired  before  Ptolemy  perceived  him,  and 
ae^aainted  his  friends  with  it.  Upon  this,  they  ail 
dlsiDiased  their  former  hopes,  and  taking  the  meas- 
«res  which  auger  dictated,  they  resolved  to  revenge 
themselves  of  Ptolemy's  injurious  and  insolent 
behavior,  and  then  die  as  became  Spartans,  instead 
•f  waiting  long  for  their  doom  in  confinement,  like 
victlffls  fatted  for  the  altar.  For  they  thought  it 
an  insufierable  thing  that  Cleomenes,  after  he  had 
disdained  to  come  to  terms  with  Antigonas,  a 
brave  warrior,  and  a  man  of  action,  should  sit 
expecting  his  fate  from  a  prince  who  assumed  the 
eharacter  of  a  priest  of  Cybele;  and  who,  after 
be  had  laid  aside  his  drum,  and  was  tired  of  his 
dance,  would  find  another  kind  of  sport  in  putting 
bira  to  death. 

After  they  had  taken  their  resolution,  Ptolemy 
happening  to  go  to  Canopos,  they  propagated  a 
report  that,  by  the  king's  order,  Cleomenes  was  to 
be  reieaaed;  and  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the  kings 
sf  Egypt  to  send  those  to  whom  they  designed  to 
fxtendi  ftuoh  grace  a  supper,  and  otiier  tokens  of 
friendship,  the  friends  of  Cleomeneii  made  ample 
provision  for  the  purpose,  and  sent  it  to  the  gate. 
By  this  stratagem  the  keepers  were  deceived f  for 
tliey  iinugined  that  the  whole  was  sent  by  the  king. 
Cleomenes  tlien  offered  sacrifice,  with  a  clmplet 
ef  (lowers  on  his  head,  and  afterward  sat  down 
with  his  friends  to  the  banquet,  taking  care  that 
the  keepers  should  have  large  portions  to  regale 
Ifaem.  it  is  said,  that  he  set  about  his  enterprine 
iooiicr  than  he  intended,  because  he  found  that 
•ue  of  his  servants  who  was  in  the  secret  had  been 
out  all  night  with  his  mistress.  Fearing,  there- 
fore, a  di^overy  might  be  made,  about  mid-day, 
while  the  intoxiciition  of  the  preceding  night  still 
kept  the  guards  fast  asleep,  he  put  on  his  military 
tuute,  having  first  opened  the  seam  of  the  left 
■houlder,  and  rushed  out,  sword  in  hand,  accom- 

Cnied  by  his  friends,  who  were  thirteen  In  num> 
r,  and  accootered  in  the  same  manner. 

One  of  them,  named  Hippotas,  though  lame,  at 
first  was  «n:ibled,  by  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  to 
keep  pace  with  them;  but  afterward  perceiving 
tbat  they  went  slower  on  his  account,  he  desired 
them  to  kill  iiim,  and  not  ruin  the  Whole  scheme 
by  waiting  for  a  man  who  could  do  them  no  ser- 
vice. By  good  fortune  they  found  an  Alexandrian 
leading  a  horse  In  the  street;  they  took  it,  and  set 
Hippotas  upoo  it,  and  then  moved  swiftly  through 
the  streets,  all  tlie  way  tnviling  the  people  to  lilMrty. 
They  had  just  spirit  enough  lef^  to  praise  and 
admire  the  bold  attempt  of  Cieomenev,  but  not  a 
■MU  of  them  ventured  to  follow  or  assist  him. 

Ptolemy,  the  son  of  Chryaermus,  happening  to 
eome  out  of  the  palace,  three  of  them  fell  upon 
Mm,  and  diapatehed  him.  Another  Ptolemy,  who 
w«a  governor  of  the  city,  advanced  to  meet  them 
In  his  chariot;  tliey  attacked  and  dispersed  his 
efieeiB  and  guards;  and,  dragging  him  out  ef  his 
diarlot,  put  him  to  the  award.  Then  they  marched 
w  Hw  eltuMf  vlth  •  '   ' 


prison  and  join  the  prlsonera,  who  were  no  small 
number,  to  their  party;  but  the  keepera  liad  pre- 
vented  them  by  strongly  benicadiog  the  gatea. — 
Cleomenes,  tJius  disappointed  again,  roamed  up 
and  down  the  city;  and  he  found  that  not  a  single 
man  would  join  him,  but  that  all  avoided  him,  as 
they  would  avoid  infection. 

He  therefore  stopped  and  said  to  his  friends, 
"  it  is  no  wonder  that  women  govern  a  people  wlio 
fly  from  liberty;"  adding,  "That  he  hoi»ed  they 
would  all  die  in  a  manner  that  would  reflect  no 
diithonor  upon  him,  or  on  their  own  achievemrnts." 
Hippotas  desired  one  of  tlie  young  men  to  dis- 
patch him;  and  was  the  first  that  fell.  Afterward 
each  of  them,  without  fear  or  delay,  fell  upon  bis 
own  sword,  except  Panteus,  who  was  the  fir^t  man 
that  scaled  the  walls  of  Megalopolia,  when  it  was 
taken  by  surprise.  He  was  in  the  flower  of  his 
age;  remarkable  for  his  lieauty,  and  of  a  happier 
turn  tlian  the  rest  of  the  youth  for  the  Spartan 
discipline;  which  perfections  had  given  him  a 
great  share  in  the  king's  regard;  and  tie  now  gave 
him  orders  not  to  dispatch  himself,  until  he  saw  his 
prince  and  nW  the  rest  breathless  on  the  ground. — 
Pan  tens  tried  one  after  another  with  his  dagger,  as 
they  lay,  lest  some  one  should  happen  to  be  left 
with  life  in  him.  On  pricking  Cleomenea  in  tiw 
foot,  he  perceived  a  contortion  in  liis  face.  He 
therefore  kissed  him,  and  sat  down  by  him  nutil  the 
breath  was  out  of  his  l)ody;  anil  then  embracing 
the  corpse,  slew  himself  upon  it 

Thus  fell  Cleomenes,  after  he  had  been  aixteea 
years  kinf  of  Sparta,  and  showed  himself  in  all  re- 
spects the  great  man.  When  the  report  of  his  death 
hud  spread  oyer  the  city,  Cratesiclea,  though  a  wo- 
mun  of  superior  fortitude,  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  the  calamity;  she  embraced  the  children  of  Cleo- 
menes, and  wept  over  therh.  The  eldest  of  th»'m, 
disengaging  himself  from  her  arms,  got  unsuf^pecied 
to  the  lop  of  the  house,  and  threw  himsf  If  down 
headlong.  The  child  was  not  killed,  but  much 
hurt;  and,  when  they  took  him  up,  he  loudly  ex- 
pressed his  grief  and  indignation  that  they  would 
not  suffer  him  to  destroy  himself. 

Ptolemy  was  no  sooner  informed  of  these  tbiogs 
than  he  ordered  the  body  of  Cleomenes  to  be  flayed, 
and  nailed  to  a  cross,  and  his  children  to  be  put 
to  death,  together  with  his  mother,  and  tiie  women 
her  compauiona.  Among  these  was  the  wife  of 
Panteus,  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  and  a  moat 
majestic  pres^ce.  They  had  t>een  but  lately  mar- 
ried, and  their  misfortunea  overtook  them  amidst 
the  first  transports  of  love.  When  her  husl>and 
went  with  Cleomenea  from  Sparta,  she  was  dea- 
roQs  of  accompanying  him;  but  wa&  prevented  by 
iter  parents,  who  kept  Iter  in  close  custody.  But 
soon  after  she  provided  herself  a  horse  and  a  little 
money,  and,  making  her  escape  by  night,  rode  at 
full  speed  to  Tsnarus,  and  there  entbarked  on 
board  a  ship  bound  for  Egypt  She  was  broug^ht 
safe  to  Panteus,  and  alie  cheerfully  ahared  with 
him  in  all  the  inconveniences  they  found  in  a 
foreign  country.  When  the  soldiers  came  to  lake 
out  Cratesiclea  to  execution,  she  led  her  by  the 
hand,  assisting  in  bearing  her  robe,  and  desired 
her  to  exert  all  the  coi^nge  she  was  mistress  of; 
thouffh  she  was  far  from  being  afraid  of  death, 
and  desired  no  other  favor  tlian  that  she  might 
die  before  her  children.  But  when  they  came 
to  the  place  of  execution,  the  children  entered 
before  her  eyes,  and  then  Cratesiclea  was  dis- 
patched, who,  in  this  extreme  distresa,  uttered 
only  these  words,  «*  O  my  children !  whither  ara 
you  gone?'* 

The  wife  of  Panteua,  who  was  tall  and  atre^^ 
girtJMrvobo«be«tbar,«Mi9lttftfli|aiituid  cmb* 
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posed  manner,  p«U)  the  la«t  olBeee  to  each  woman 
that  lar  d««d,  winding  ap  the  bodies  as  well  as 
\k^T  ^rmia^Ait  ctrcumstauces  would  admit  Last  of 
all,  she  prepnred  hersrif  for  the  poniard,  by  letting 
dowu  her  rooe  about  ber,  a')d  adjusting  it  in  sach 
a  maimer  as  to  need  uo  assistance  after  death;  tlien 
calling  til"  execuiiouertodo  liis  office,  and  permit- 
itiir  no  other  person  to  approach  Iter,  she  fell  like 
a  heroine.  In  death  she  retained  all  the  decoram 
ih?  had  preserved  in  life;  and  the  decency  which 
bad  b'ea  so  sacred  with  this  excellent  woman  still 
remained  abou t  her.  Thus, in  this  bloody  tragedy, 
wh'.'reiu  the  women  contended  to  the  last  for  the 
pfh:e  oi  coarage  with  the  men,  Lacedesmoa  showed 
th;it  U  is  hnpossibUforfmiune  to  conquer  virtu§* 

A  few  days  after,  the  soldiers  who  watched  the 
bod}  of  Cleomenes  on  the  cross,*  saw  a  great 


snake  winding  abont  hii  head,  and  eoToring  all  hii 
face,  so  that  uo  bird  of  prey  durst  touch  it.  This 
struck  the  king  with  soperstitious  terrors,  and 
made  way  for  the  women  to  try  a  variety  of  expia* 
tions;  for  Ptolemy  was  now  persuaded  that  he  had 
caused  tlie  death  of  a  person  who  was  a  favorita 
of  Heaven,  and  something  more  than  mortal.^— 
The  Alexandrians  crowded  to  the  place,  and  called 
Cleomenes  a  hero,  a  son  of  the  gods,  until  the  phil- 
osophers put  a  stop  to  their  devotions,  by  assuring 
them  that,  as  dead  oxen  breed  bees.f  horses  wasps, 
and  beetles  rise  out  of  the  putrefaction  of  asses; 
so  human  carca&ses,  when  some  of  the  moistura 
of  the  marrow  is  evaporated,  and  it  comes  to  c 
thicker  consistence,  produce  serpents.  The  an- 
cients, knowing  this  doctrine,  appropriated  Um 
serpent,  rather  than  any  other  animal,  to  heroeik 
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Havi50  thus  presented  yon  with  the  history  of 
Agis  and  Cleomenes,  we  have  two  Romans  to 
compare  with  tliem;  and  no  less  dreadful  a  scene 
of  caUmities  to  open  in  the  lives  of  Tiberius  and 
Ciiius  Gracchus.  They  were  the  sous  of  Tiberius 
Graechut;  who,  thongh  he  was  once  honored  with 
the  censorship,  twice  with  the  coii'jlate,  and  led 
ap  two  triumphs,  yet  derived  still  greater  dignity 
from  ills  virtues.t  Hence,  after  the  death  of  that 
Scipio  who  lonquered  Hannibal,  he  was  thought 
worthy  to  marry  Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  that 
great  miin,  though  he  heal  not  been  upon  any 
termii  of  friendship  with  htm,  but  rather  always 
at  vanaace.  It  is  said  that  he  once  caught  a  pair 
of  serpents  upon  his  l>ed,  and  that  the  soothsayers, 
after  they  had  cou»idered  tlie  prodigy,  advised  him 
neiiher  to  kill  them  both,  nor  let  them  both  go. — 
If  he  killed  the  male  serpent,  they  told  him  his 
deatli  would  be  the  consequence;  if  the  female, 
that  of  Cornelia.  Tiberius,  who  loved  his  wife, 
and  thought  it  more  suiuble  for  him  to  die  first, 
who  wus  much  older  than  his  wife,  killed  the  male, 
and  Kt  the  female  at  liberty.  Not  long  after  thia, 
he  died,  leaving  Cornelia  with  uo  fewer  than 
twelve  children.^ 

The  care  of  the  hoase  and  the  children  now  en- 
tirely devolved  upon  Cornelia;  and  ohe  behaved 
vith  such  sobriety,  so  much  parental  affection  and 
pataess  of  mind,  that  Tiberius  seemed  not  to 
oave  judged  111,  in  choosing  to  die  for  so  valuable 
a  woman.  For  though  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt, 
paid  his  addresses  to  her,  and  offered  her  a  share  in 
bis  throne,  she  refused  him.  During  lier  widow- 
hood, she  lost  alt  her  children  except  three,  one 
daughter  who  was  married  to  Scipio  the  younger, 
and  two  sons,  Tiberius  and  Cains,  whose  lives  we 
are  now  writing.    Comelia  brought  them  up  with 

*  That  th«  frisadt  of  Um  deoeaaed  misfat  not  taka  it  away 
*J.!"C^^  Thai  we  find  in  Petroaiu**  Epberias  Matraa, 
j^  «st  emcM  autrvMbat^  tqnit  ad  t^fmUurtcm  tvrptrm 
vtrakeret.  Aad  that  ws  find  in  an  anthority  ws  ibali  not 
■MBUon  at  Um  sama  Ctm*  with  Patronint. 

T  Tbi«  «u  the  racaivad  opinion  of  anliqaitv,  at  wa  find 
*■  Vmio,  ke.  &«. 

t  CioBro,  ia  liii  flral  book  i§  DwimtHmB,  paaaas  the 
■ijbeit  •ncomianB*  oa  hit  virino  and  wisdom.  Ho  waa 
Cnadion  to  Pablins  Sampconint. 

i  Ctearo  ralatet  thia  •toiy  ia  hii  fiiat  book  it  IMv«mM«m» 
«>i  tU  sMBieln  sf  Caias  QiaoskaH  the  Mu  af  TfbMAM. 


so  mach  care,  that  thongh  they  were  without  dis- 
pute of  the  noblest  family,  and  had  the  happieit 
genius  and  disposition  of  all  the  Roman  youtht 
yet  education  was  allowed  to  have  contributed  mora 
to  their  perfections  than  nature. 

As  in  the  statues  and  pictures  of  Castor  and 
Pollux,  though  there  is  a  resemblance  between  tha 
brothers,  yet  there  is  also  a  difference  in  the  muka 
of  him  who  delighted  in  the  cestut,  and  in  the 
other  whose  province  was  horsemanship:  so  while 
these  young  men  strongly  resembled  each  other  in 
point  of  valor,  of  temperance,  of  liberality,  of  elo- 
quence, of  greatness  of  mind,  there  appeared  in 
their  action  and  political  conduct  lio  small  dissim- 
ilarity. It  may  not  be  amiss  to  explain  tlie  dif- 
ference, before  we  proceed  further. 

In  the  first  place  Tiberius  had  a  mildness  in  hia 
look;  and  a  composure  in  his  whole  behavior: 
Caiua  as  much  vehemence  and  fire.  So  that,  when 
they  spoke  in  public,  Tiberius  had  a  great  modesty 
of  action,  and  shifted  not  his  place ;  whereas 
Caiua  was  the  first  of  the  Romans  that,  in  address 
ing  the  people,  moved  from  one  end  of  the  rottrm 
to  the  other,  and  threw  his  gown  off  his  shonlr 
den.  So  it  is  related  of  Cleou  of  Athena  that  ha 
was  the  first  orator  who  threw  back  his  robe  and 
amote  upon  his  thigh.  The  oratory  of  Cains  was 
strongly  impassioned,  and  calcnlaieid  to  excite  ter* 
ror:  that  of  Tiberius  was  of  a  more  gentle  kind* 
and  pity  was  the  emotion  that  it  raised. 

The  language  of  Tiberius  was  chaste  and  elabo- 
rate: that  of  Caiua  splendid  and  persaaaive.  S6» 
in  their  manner  of  living,  Tiberius  was  plain  and 
fmgal:  Caius,  wlien  compared  to  other  young  Ro- 
mans, temperate  and  sober;  hot,  ia  comparison  wHh 
his  brother,  a  friend  to  luxury.  Henoe,  Drusas 
objected  to  him,  that  he  had  bonght  Delphic  Ubleoy* 
of  alWer  only,  but  very  exquisite  workmanship,  at 
the  rata  of  twelve  knndred  and  fifty  irmehmt$  o 
pound. 

Their  tempers  were  no  less  di^rent  than  thek 
langnage.  Tiberias  was  nlld  and  gentle:  Cains, 
high  spirited  and  nncontrolled;  insomuch,  that  In 
speaking  he  would  often  be  carried  away  by  ths 
violence  of  his  passion,  exalt  bis  voioo  abovo 
the  regolar  pHoh,  give  into  abnsivo  ezpressioii% 
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•nd  dttorder  the  whole  fniroe  of  hit  oraUon.  To 
guard  agaiuit  these  exceases,  he  ordered  his  aer^ 
VII at  Liciuius,  who  was  a  sensible  roan,  to  stand 
VlUi  a  pitchpipe*  behind  hioi  when  lie  spoke  in 
pabliCi  and  wlienever  he  found  him  straining  his 
voice  or  brealcing  out  into  anger,to  |^ve  him  a  softer 
key;  upon  which,  his  ▼ioleuce  both  of  tone  and 
passdon  linmediuiely  abated,  and  he  was  easily  re- 
eaii«^J  to  a  propriety  of  addresii. 

Sucii  was  the  difft^rence  between  tlie  two  broth- 
ers. But  in  the  ▼alor  they  exerted  against  their 
enemies,  in  tlie  justice  they  did  their  fellow-citi- 
■ens,  in  attention  to  their  duty  as  magistrates,  and 
In  self-government  with  respect  to  pleasure,  they 
were  perfectly  alike.  Tiberius  was  nine  years 
older  than  his  brother ;  conseqoetttiy  their  politi- 
eal  operations  took  place  in  different  periods.  This 
was  a  great  disadvantage,  and  indeed  the  principal 
thing  that  prevented  their  soecess.  nad  they 
flourished  together,  and  acted  in  concert,  such  an 
■nion  would  liave  added  greatly  to  their  force, 
and  perhaps  might  have  rendered  it  irresistible. 
We  must,  therefore,  speak  of  each  separately; 
end  we  shall  begin  with  the  eldest 

Tiberius,  as  he  grew  toward  manhood,  gained  eo 
extraordinary  a  repotation,  that  he  was  admitted 
Into  tlie  college  of  the  augurs,  rather  on  account 
ef  his  virtue  than  his  high  birth.  Of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  character  the  following  is  also  a  proof: 
Appitts  Claudius,  wlio  bad  been  honored  both  with 
the  consulate  and  censorship,  whose  merit  had 
taiaed  him  to  the  rank  of  president  of  tlie  senate, 
end  who  in  sense  and  spirit  was  superior  to  all  the 
Romans  of  his  time,  supping  one  evening  with  the 
€upur»  at  a  public  entertainment,  addressed  hlm- 
eslf  to  Tiberius  with  great  kindness,  and  offered 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage.  Tiberius  accepted 
the  proposal  with  pleasure;  and  the  contract  be- 
ing agreed  upon,  Appius,  when  he  went  home,  had 
BO  sooner  entered  the  house,  than  he  cal  led  out  aloud 
to  his  wife,  and  said,  **  Antistia,  I  have  contracted 
our  daughter  Claudia.*'  Antistia,  much  surprised, 
■DswerMl,  "Why,  so  suddenly  7  What  need  of 
ench  haste,  unless  Tiberius  Gracchus  be  the 
■lan  you  have  pitched  upon  ?**  I  am  not  ignor- 
ant that  someftell  the  same  story  of  Tiberius,  the 
Aither  of  the  Gracchi,  and  Scipio  Africanus;  but 
most  historians glTt  it  in  the  manner  we  have  men- 
Cloned;  and  Polybius,  in  particular,  talis  us  that,  af- 
ter the  death  of  Africanna,  Cornelia's  relations  gave 
her  to  Tiberius,  in  preference  to  all  competitors, 
which  is  a  proof  that  her  father  left  her  unengaged. 

The  Tiberius  of  whom  we  are  writing  served 
In  Africa  under  the  younger  Scipio,  who  tied  mar- 
,  rted  his  sister;  and,  as  he  lived  in  the  same  tent 
.  vith  the  general,  he  became  immediately  attentive 
to  his  genius  and  powers,  wliich  were  daily  pro- 
ductive of  such  actions  as  might  animate  a  young 
nan  to  virtue,  and  attract  his  imitation.  With 
these  advantages  Tiberius  soon  excelled  alt  of  his 
we,  both  in  point  of  discipline  and  valor.  At  a 
siege  of  one  of  the  enemy's  towns,  lie  was  the 
first  that  scaled  the  wall,  as  Fannius  relates,^  who, 
•ocording  to  his  own  account,  mounted  It  with 
bim,  and  had  a  share  in  the  honor.  In  abort,  Ti- 
berius, while  he  staid  with  the  army,  was  greatly 
beloved,  and  as  much  regretted  when  he  left  it 

Ailnr  this  expedition  he  was  appointed  questor, 
end  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  attend  the  consul  Cains 
Mancinus  in  the  Numanttan  war.}     Mancinns  did 


*  Ciocro  in  hit  third  book  D§  OraH»r§t  calli  tbis  a  mall 
Ivory  pipo.    Ebamoola  fittnla. 

t  AmoBS  the««  waa  Livj,  lib.  zzxviii.  e.  37. 

%  Tbis  Paaaiai  was  smbor  of  a  hiitoiy,  aad  osftaia  aa- 
aaia  whioh  wore  abridnd  hj  Bratai. 
.*  H*  «M«OB«al  wiik  Soiilias  JUifiias»  in  the  vest  ef 


not  want  courage;  bat  lie  wns  one  of  the  most  e  a- 
fortnuate  gdnerals  the  Romans  ever  had.    Yet, 
amidst  a  train  of  severe  accidents  and  desperatt 
<^ircumstances,  Tiberius  distln^niabed  bimsielf  tlis 
more,  not  only  by  his  courage  and  capctcity,  bat 
what  did  him  greater  honor,  by  his  res|iectful  beha- 
vior to  his  general,  whoee  misfortu  nes  had  made  him 
forget  even  the  authority  lliat  he  bore.    For,  ttfter 
having  lost  several  important  l»at ties,  lieattempud 
to  decamp  in  the  night:  the  Nu man tians,  perceiv- 
ing this  movement,  seized  the  camp,  and  falling 
upon  the  fugitives,    made    |^reat   havoc  of  the 
rear.     Not  satisfied  with  this,  they  sorrouoiH  the 
whole  army,  and  drove  the  Romans  upon  impne- 
ticable  ground,  where  there  was  no  poiBibility  of 
escape.     Mancinus,  now  despairing  ol  makiug  ba 
way  sword  in  hand,  sent  a  herald  to  beg  a  truee 
and  conditions  of  peace.     The  Numauii^iDs,  how- 
ever,  would  trust    no   man    but  Tiberiui,  aad 
they  insisted  on  his  being  sent  to  treat    Tbis  they 
did,  not  only  out  of  regard  for  the  youug  mao 
who  had  so  great  a  chancter  In  the  army,  but  to 
the  memory  of  his  father,  who  had  fonnerty  mads 
war  in  Spain,  and  after  having  subdued  serenl 
nations,  granted  the  Numantiaus  a  peace,  which 
through  his  interest  was  confirmed  at  Rome,  and 
observed  with  good  faith.     Ttberins  was  scmrj* 
ingly  sent;  and,  in  his  negotiation,  he  thoa^ht 
proper  to  comply  with  some  articles,  by  wbkh 
means  he  gained  otiiera,  and  made  a  peace  that 
undoubtedly  saved  twenty  thousand  Romja  citi* 
zens,  beside  slaves  and  other  retainers  to  the  arm;. 
•  But  whatever  was  left  in  the  camp  the  Numia- 
tians  took  as  lerai  plunder.    Among  the  nrst,  thej 
carried  off  tlie  books  and  papers  which  coutuosd 
the  accounts  of  Tiberias'sqnestorsbip.  As  it  vs 
a  matter  of  importance  to  him    to  recoTer  them, 
though  the  Roman  anay  was  already  under  march, 
he   returned   with  a  few  friends  to  Naauiitxi. 
Having  called  out  the  magistretes  of  the  place,  be 
desired  them  to  restore  him  his  books,  that  his  ene- 
mies might  not  have  an  opportunity  to  accasehio, 
when  they  saw  he  had  lost  the  means  of  defend- 
ing himself.    The  Numantians  were  moch  pleased 
that  the  accident  had  given  them  an  opportaoi^ 
to  obliee  him,  and  they  invited  him  to  euter  their 
cXtf,    As  he  was  deliberating  ou  this  circomsuoee, 
they  drew  nearer,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  ea^ 
nestly  entreated  him  no  longer  to  look  a  poo  toaa 
as  enemies,  but  to  rank  them  among  hie  friendi, 
and  place  a  confidence  in  them  as  such     T^behsi 
thought  it  best  to  comply,  both  for  the  sake  of  hit 
books,  and  for  fear  of  offending  them  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  distrust.     According^ly  he  west  iato 
the  town  with  them,  where  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  provide  a  little  collation,  and  to  ^  Iw 
would  partake  of  it     Afterward  tiiey  rBtoriied 
him  his  books,  and  desired  he  would  take  what- 
ever else  he  chose  among  the  spoila.    He  accepted, 
however,  of  nothing  but  some  frankineense.  (oiw 
used  in  the  public  sacrifices,  and  at  his  deputnn 
he  embraced  them  with  f  reat  cordinlity. 

On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  found  that  the  vbola 
business  of  the  peace  was  considered  in  en  obnox- 
ious and  dishonorable  fight  In  this  daD|ier,tbe 
relations  and  friends  of  the  soldiers  he  had  broflfiit 
off,  who  made  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  peo- 
ple, joined  to  support  Tiberius;  imputing  sil  tbe 
disgrace  of  what  was  done  to  the  general,  and  ia« 
sistiug  that  the  quaestor  had  saved  so  many  citi- 
zens. The  generality  of  the  citiseoe,  boweTW, 
could  not  suffer  tlie  peace  to  stand,  and  they  de- 
manded that,  in  this  case,  the  example  of  their 
ancestors  should  be  followed.  For  when  their 
generals  thouf^ht  themselves  happy  in  getlin;  oi| 
uf  tbu  hinds  of  the  Somnites^  by  agraeiJgto  ffflh 
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t  leaf  a  e,  they  delivered  tbem  naked  to  the  ene- 
my.* '  The  queestohi  toO|  and  the  trlbuaea,  and 
all  tliat  had  a  ifhare  iu  concludin|^  the  peace,  they 
wnt  bock  iu  the  same  eondttiou,  and  turned  en- 
tireJy  a|>ou  them  the  breach  of  the  treaty  and  of 
the  oath  that  ehoold  have  confirmed  it. 

Oq  this  occtutioii  the  people  showed  their  affec- 
tion for  Tiberius  in  a  remarlcable  manner;  for 
tliey  decreed  that  the  consul  should  be  delivered 
np  to  the  Numanttans,  natied  and  in  chains;  bat 
that  all  tile  r?8t  should  be  spared  for  the  sake  of 
Tiberias.  Scipio,  who  had  then  great  authority 
sod  interest  in  Rome,  seems  to  have  contributed 
to  the  procuring  of  tliis  decree.  He  was  blamed, 
notwiiiistaiidtug,  for  not  saving  Manciunt,  nor 
osin^  his  best  endeavors  to  get  the  peace  with  the 
NumHutians  ratified,  which  would  not  have  l>een 
muUrd  at  all,  had  it  not  been  on  account  of  hia 
fri«nd  and  relation  Tiberius.  Great  part  of  these 
eonipiuiuts.  Indeed,  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the 
unbiUoa  and  excessive  zeal  of  Tiberius's  friends, 
tnd  the  sophists  he  had  about  him;  and  the  differ- 
eace  between  him  and  Scipio  was  far  from  terrai- 
uUug  in  irreconcilable  enmity.  Nay, lam  per- 
foad^  thttt  Tiberius  wodid  never  have  fallen  Into 
tiiose  misfortunes  that  ruined  him,  had  Scipio  been 
It  home,  to  assist  him  in  his  political  conduct  He 
was  engaged  iu  war  with  Numantia,  when  Tibe- 
rius ventured  to  propose  his  new  laws.  It  was  on 
this  occasion  : — 

When  tiie  Romans  in  their  wars  made  any  ac- 
qaisitions  of  lands  from  their  neighbors,  they  used 
(onneriy  to  sell  part,  to  add  part  to  the  public  de- 
mesnes, and  to  distribute  the  rest  among  necessi- 
tous citizens;  only  reserving  a  small  rent  to  be 
paid  into  the  treasury.  But  when  the  rich  beenu 
to  carry  It  with  a  high  hand  over  the  poor,  ana  to 
exclude  iliem  entirely,  if  tliey  did  not  pay  exor- 
bitant n$uts,  a  law  was  made  that  no  man  should 
be  possessed  of  more  than  five  hundred  acres  of 
land.  This  statute  for  awhile  restrained  the  ava- 
rice of  the  rich,  and  lielped  the  poor,  who,  by  vir- 
tue of  It,  remained  upon  their  lands  at  the  old 
rents.  But  afterward  their  wealthy  neighbors 
took  tiieir  farms  from  them,  and  held  them  iu  other 
names;  tlioogh,  iu  time,  they  scrupled  not  to 
claim  them  in  their  own.  The  poor,  thus  expelled, 
neiiitpr  gave  in  tiieir  names  readily  to  the  levies, 
nor  attended  to  the  education  of  their  children. 
The  consequence  was,  a  want  of  freemen  all  over 
Italy;  for  it  was  filled  with  slaves  and  barbarians, 
wlio,  after  the  poor  Roman  citizens  were  dispos- 
Kssed,  cultivated  the  ground  for  the  rich.  Gains 
li^Iius,  the  friend  of  Scipio,  attempted  to  correct 
this  disorder;  but  finding  a  formidable  opposition 
from  persons  in  power,  and  fearing  the  matter 
could  not  be  decided  without  the  sword,  he  gave 
It  up.  This  giiined  him  the  name  of  Liellus  the 
tnse.f  Bat  Tiberius  was  no  sooner  appointed  tri- 
bune of  the  people,  than  he  embarked  In  the  same 
enterprise.  He  was  pot  upon  it,  according  to 
niosi  authors,  by  Diophanes  the  rhetorician,  and 
Blossius  the  philosopher;  the  former  of  whom 
^^'i  a  Mityleuian  exile,  the  latter  a  native  of 
Com®  in  Italy,  and  a  particular  friend  of  Antlpa- 
tjr  of  Tarsus,  with  whom  he  became  acquainted  at 
Romp,  and  who  did  him  the  honor  to  address  some 
of  his  philosophical  writings  to  him. 

Some  blame  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  used  to 
Kproach  her  sous,  that  siie  was  still  called  the  mo- 


bH,  1'  *^  aboDt  ooe  bandred  and  eighty-two  years  be- 
1^- .  *  h<  gen«riih  »ent  back  ware  the  eonaaii  Yetorius 
Ulvmoi  HRd  Posthomiiu  Albinoi. 

TriiiUich  leemt  here  to  have  followed  soase  mittakeii 
*^ority.  U  wu  not  this  eircttmstance,  bot  the  sbttejiioaa* 
"*»  or  hu  life,  thai  gave  LkUos  the  aams  of  wiM. 


ther-in-law  of  Seliito,  not  the  mother  of  the  Grao- 
chi.  Others  say,  Tiberius  took  this  rath  step  from  ft 
jealousy  of  Spurius  Posthumlus,  who  was  of  the 
same  age  with  him,  and  his  rival  in  oratory.  It 
seems,  when  he  returned  from  tlie  wars,  he  found 
Posthumlus  so  much  before  him  in  poiikl  of  repa- 
tatlon  and  interest  with  the  people,  that  to  recover 
his  gronnd,  he  undertook  this  hazardous  affair, 
which  80  effectually  drew  the  popular  attention 
upon  him.  But  his  brothe/  Caius  writes,  that  as  Ti- 
berius was  passing  through  Tuscany,  on  his  way  to 
Numantia*  and  found  tlie  country  almost  depopu- 
lated, there  being  scarce  any  husbandmen  or  shep- 
herds, except  slaves  from  forelffn  and  barbarous 
nations,  he  then  first  formed  the  project  which 
plunged  them  into  so  many  misfortunes.  It  ij 
certain,  howeve#  that  the  people  inflamed  his  spirit 
of  enterprise  and  ambition,  by  putting  up  writings 
on  the  porticoes,  walls,  and  monuments,  in  which 
they  begged  of  him  to  restore  tiieir  shore  of  th» 
public  lands  to  tlie  poor. 

Yet  he  did  not  frame  the  law  without  consulting 
some  of  the  Romans  that  were  most  dlstinguishea 
for  their  virtue  and  authority.  Among  these  were 
Crassus  the  Chief  pontiff,  Mutius  Scevola  th« 
lawyer,  who  at  that  time  was  also  consul,  and  Ap- 
pius  Claudius,  father-in-law  to  Tiberius.  Ther« 
never  was  a  milder  law  made  against  so  much  in- 
justice and  oppression.  For  they  who  deserved 
to  have  been  punished  for  their  infringement  on 
the  rights  of  the  community,  and  fined  for  holding 
the  lands  contrary  to  law,  were  to  have  a  cousidora- 
tion forgiving  up  their  groundless  claims,  and  re- 
storing the  estates  to  such  of  the  citizens  as  were  to 
be  relieved.  But  though  the  reformation  was  con- 
ducted with  so  much  tenderness  the  people  were 
satisfied:  they  were  willing  to  overlook  what  was 
passed,  on  condition-that  they  might  guard  against 
future  usurpation. 

On  the  otner  hand,  persons  of  great  property  op- 
posed the  law  out  ot  avarice,  and  the  lawgiver 
out  of  a  spirit  of  resentment  and  malignity;  en- 
deavoring to  prejudice  the  people  against  tho 
design,  as  if  Tiberius  intended  by  the  Agrarian  law 
to  throw  all  into  disorder,  and  subvert  the  consti- 
tution. But  their  attempts  were  vain.  For,  in 
this  just  and  glorious  cause,  Tiberitis  exerted  an 
eloquence  which  might  have  adorned  a  worse  sub- 
ject, and  which  nothing  could  resist.  How  great  was 
he,  when  the  people  were  gathered  about  the  rM^ 
trum,  and  he  pleaded  for  the  poor  In  such  language 
as  this:  "  The  wild  beasts  of  Italy  have  their  caves 
to  retire  to;  but  the  brave  men  who  spill  their 
blood  in  her  cause  have  nothing  left  but  air  and 
light  Without  honsex,  without  any  settled  habi- 
tations, they  wander  from  place  to  place  with  their 
wives  and  children;  and  their  generals  do  but  mock 
them,  when,  at  the  head  of  their  armies,  they  ex- 
hort their  men  to  fight  for  their  sepulchers  and  do- 
mestic gods:  for,  among  such  numbers,  perhaps 
there  is  not  a  Roman  who  has  an  altar  tliat  be- 
longed to  his  ancestors,  or  a  sepulcher  iu  which 
their  ashes  rest.  The  private  soldiers  fight  and 
die  to  advance  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  great; 
and  they  are  called  masters  of  the  world,  while 
tiiey  have  not  a  foot  of  ground  in  their  possession.** 

Such  speeches  as  this,  delivered  by  a  man  of 
such  spirit,  and  flowing  from  a  heart  really  iuter^ 
ested  in  the  cause,  filled  the  people  with  an  enthu- 
siastic fury;  and  none  of  his  adversaries  durst  pro- 
teud«to  answer  him.  Forbearing,  therefore,  the  war 
of  words,  they  addressed  themselves  to  Marcus 
Octavius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  grave  and  modest 
youug  roan,  and  an  iutimate  acquaintance  of  'H- 
berius.  Out  of  reverence  for  his  friend,  he  declined 
the  task  at  fint;  bot  npon  a  nomber  of  applloatioiis 
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from  men  of  tho  first  rsnk,  he  wm  provailed  apon 
to  oppoM  TlWriuB,  and  prevent  the  peaein|^  of 
the  law:  for  the  tribunes*  power  chiefly  lies  in  the 
■ef^ative  voice,  and  if  one  of  thein  etauds  cat,  the 
reat  cau  eflTect  nothing. 

Incensed  by  tliis  beliavior,  Tiberioa  dropped 
kia  moderate  bill,  and  propeeed  another  mora 
agr(*euble  to  the  commonalty,  and  more  severe 
against  the  usurpers.  For  by  this  they  were  com- 
manded immediately  to  quit  the  lands  wiiieh  tliey 
held  contrary  to  former  laws.  On  tills  subject 
there  were  daily  dinpntes  between  him  and  Octavius 
CD  the  rosira;  yet  not  one  sbusiveor  disparaging 
word  is  said  to  have  escaped  either  of  them  in  all 
the  heat  of  speaking.  Indeed,  an  ingenuous  dispo- 
sition and  liberal  education  will  prevent  or  restrain 
the  sallies  of  passion,  not  only  dt^ing  the  free  en- 
joyment of  the  bottle,  but  in  Uie  ardor  of  conten- 
tion about  points  of  a  superior  nature. 
.  Tiberius,  observing  tiiat  Octavius  was  liable  to 
■offer  by  the  bill,  as  having  more  laud  than  the  laws 
eould  warrant,  desired  him  to  give  up  his  opposi- 
tion, and  oflered,  at  the  aame  time,  to  indemnify 
kirn  out  of  his  own  fdrtuue,  though  that  was  not 
great.  As  this  proposal  was  not  accepted,  Tiberius 
forbade  all  other  magistrates  to  exercise  their  func- 
tions, until  the  Affrdri^n  law  was  passed.  He  like- 
wise put  his  own  seal  upon  the  doors  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Saturn,  that  the  questors  mifflit  neither 
Driug  anything  into  the  treasury,  nor  take  any  thing 
•ut.  And  he  threatened  to  line  such  of  the  prs- 
tore  as  should  attempt  to  disobey  his  commsud. 
This  struck  such  a  terror  that  all  departments  of 
government  were  at  a  stand.  Peraoua  uf  great  pro- 
perty put  themselves  into  mourning,  snd  appeared 
in  public  witt)  all  the  circumstances  that  they 
thought  might  excite  compassion.  Not  satisfied 
with  this,  they  conspired  Uie  death  of  Tiberius, 
and  suborned  assassins  to  destroy  him:  for  which 
reason  he  appeared  with  a  tuck,  such  as  is  used 
by  robbers,  which  the  Romans  call  a  dolon.* 

When  the  day  appointed  came,  and  Tiberius 
was  summoning  tlie  people  to  give  Uieir  suffrages, 
a  party  of  the  people  of  property  carried  ofl^  the 
balloting  vessels,t  which  occasioned  great  confu- 
sion. Tiberius,  however,  seemed  strong  enough 
to  carry  his  point  by  force,  and  his  partisans  were 
preparing  to  have  recourse  to  it,  when  Manlius 
and  Fulvius,  men  of  consular  dignity,  fell  at  Ti- 
beriu8*s  feel,  bathed  bis  bauds  with  tears,  aud 
conjured  him  not  to  put  his  purpose  into  execution. 
He  now  perceived  how  dreadful  the  consequences 
of  his  attempt  might  be,  aud  his  reverence  for  tliose 
two  great  men  had  iti  efl^ectupon  him;  he  there- 
fore asked  Uiem  what  they  would  have  him  do. 
They  said,  they  were  not  capable^of  advising  him 
Id  so  important  an  affair,  and  earnestly  entreated 
him  to  refer  it  to  the  senate.  The  senate  assem- 
bled to  deliberate  upon  it,  but  the  Influence  of  the 
Seople  of  fortune  on  that  body  was  such,  that  the 
ebates  ended  in  nothing. 
Tiberias  then  adopted  a  measure  that  was  nei- 
ther just  nor  moderate.  He  resolved  to  remove 
Octavius  from  tlie  tribuueship,  because  there  was 
no  other  means  to  get  his  law  passed.    He  address- 

*W«  and  this  word  used  by  Viigil. 

Piia  maso,  savosqna  fcraal  in  bella  doloasi. 

^n.  vii.,664. 

The  dolon  was  a  staff  that  had  a  nonitrd  concealed  witJi- 
in  it,  and  had  its  name  from  dolus,  deceit. 

tTbo  original  signifies  an  urn.  The  Romans  had  two 
torts  of  vessels  which  they  used  in  balloting.  The  first  were 
•pen  vessels  called  ci»t«,  or  eistgUa,  which  contained  the 
ballots  before  they  were  distribnted  to  the  people;  the 
•th  >rs,  with  narrow  necks,  were  called  siUUOt  and  into  those 
llie  people  oa<t  their  ballots.  The  latur  were  tho  veaaeis 
wk  efc  ave  ben  asiii  to  bava  bona  oaniod  e£ 
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;  ly  manner,  and  tsklog  him  by  tlie  hand,  oonjurad 
him  to  gratify  the  people,  who  asked  nothing  Uut 
I  was  unju«t,aud  would  only  receive  a smsli  naeom- 
l>enae  for  the  ffreat  labors  aud  dangers  they  had 
,  experienced.  But  Oetavias  absolutely  refused  (o 
,  comply.  Tiberius  tlien  declared,  *'  Tliat  as  it  wai 
not  possible  for  two  magistrates  of  equal  aaihority, 
when  Uiey  differed  in  such  capital  poiata,  u>  ge 
through  the  remainder  of  tlieiroflice  Without  coal- 
ing to  hosLUities,  he  saw  no  other  remedy  bnt  iixt 
deposing  of  them."  He  tliorefore  deslrtd  Ocu- 
vius  to  take  tiie  sense  of  the  people  firat  with  re- 
spect to  him;  aasoriug  him  that  he  would  iuiioeidi- 
ately  return  to  a  private  station,  if  tlie  suffragdi  of 
his  fellow-citizens  should  order  it  so.  As  OcUTioi 
rejected  this  proposal  too,  Tilierlus  told  laio  pivio- 
iy,  that  he  would  put  the  question  to  the  people 
coooeruing  him,  if  upon  further  cousidentisB  lis 
did  not  alter  his  mind. 

Upon   this  Im  dismissed  the   assembly.    Next 
day  he  convoked  it  again;  and  when  he  ball  roooui- 
ed  the  rottra,  be  made  another  trial  to  bring  Octart- 
us  to  compliance.     But  finding  him  inflexible,  hs 
proposed  a  decree  for  depriving  him  of  the  Uiboue- 
ship,  aud  immediately  put  it  to  the  vote.    Wbirn, 
of  the  five  and* thirty  tribes,  seventeen  bad  girn 
their  voices  for  it,  aud  there  wanted  only  nue  mon 
to  make  Octavius  a  private  man,  Tiberius  oraeied 
them  toctop,and  once  more  applied  tohldcollea^a 
He   embraiced  him  with  great  tenderness  iu  tin 
sight  of  the  people,  aud  wiUi  the  most  prs£siag  in- 
stances besought  him,  neither  to  briug  sucb  i 
mark  of  iufamy  upon  himself,  nor  expo^  hiin  lo 
the  disreputation  of  being  promoter  of  such  leveis 
and  violent  measures.     It  was  not  willioui  eoiA- 
tiou  that  Octavius  is  said  to  have  listened  to  thoa 
entreaties.     His  eyes  were  filled  with  tears,  aud  be 
stood  a  long  time  silent.     But  when  he  lookt^d  to- 
ward the  persons  of  property,  who  were  aasembbd 
iu  a  bo  ly,  shame  and  fear  of  losing  himself  in  tlidr 
opinion  brought  him  Iwck  to  his  rssolutiou  to  rin 
all  risks,  aud,  with  a  noble  firmness,  he  bsde  Ti- 
berius  do  his  pleasure.     The  bill,  tlierefore,  wai 
passed;  and  Tiberius  ordered  one  of  his  freeduKU 
to  pull  down  OcUvius  from  the  tribuuai,  for  m 
employed  his  own  freedmen  as  lictore.    This  igoe* 
minions  manner  of  expulsion,   made  the  case  of 
Octavius  more  pitiable.   The  people,  uotwillistaai- 
ing,fell  upon  him;  but  by  the  assistance  of  tlH» 
of  the  lauded  interest,  who  came  to  his  defease, 
and  kept  off  the  mob,  he  escaped  with  hts  life. 
However,  a  faithful  servant  of  his,  who  stooc  be- 
fore him  to  ward  off  the  danger,  had  hie  ere$  loni 
out    This  violence  was  much  against  the  will  af 
Tiberius,  who  no  sooner  saw  the  tumall  r»iugi 
than  he  hastened  down  to  appease  IL 

I'he  Agrarian  law  then  was  confirmed,  and  thies 
commissioners  appointed  to  take  a  survey  of  tin 
lands,  aud  see  them  properly  distributed.  Tib^ 
rius  was  one  of  the  three;  his  father-lu-/aw,  Appi* 
us  Claudius,  another;  and  his  brother,  Caia$Gr4c- 
chus,  the  third.  The  latter  was  then  uiakiug  the 
campaign  under  Scipio  at  Numautia.  Tiutrias 
haviujgr  carried  these  points  without  oppos.iiaa, 
next  filled  up  the  vacant  tribuiie^s  seat;  into  wiiicii 
he  did  not  put  a  man  of  any  note,  but  Mu(i(i5,  qua 
of  his  own  clients.  These  proceedings  exxspere* 
ted  the  patricians  extremely,  and  as  they  drtaJ«d 
the  increase  of  his  power,  they  took  every  oppor^ 
tuuity  to  insult  him  iu  the  senate.  When  he  de- 
sired, for  instance,  what  was  nothing  more  than 
customary,  a  tout  at  tlie  public  charge,  for  his  u« 
in  dividing  the  lands,  they  refused  him  one,  tlioogii 
such  things  had  been  often  granted  on  much  lea 
important  occasions      And,  at  the  moiitfii  of 
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PttbHos  Naaiea,  he  had  mvAj  BlneoMi  a  day  allowed 
for  his  expeuaea*  Naaica,  iD<ieed.  was  become  his 
avowed  eBemy.  for  bo  had  a  i^reat  e«tute  iu  Umi 
pobiic  latnda,  aud  w«a  of  courae  unwilUug  to  be 
BUtppad  of  it. 

At  the  aaine  time  the  people  were  more  and 
more  euniged.  One  or  Tilieriu^i^s  friends  happen* 
ing  to  (lie  aaiidenly,  ami  inuiiguaut  spots  app*'aring 
QpoD  the  body,  they  loudly  declared  that  the  man 
was  poismiiad.  Tiiey  assembled  at  his  funeral, 
tooi(  tlitf  bier  upon  their  shouUere,  and  carried  it 
to  tlie  pile.  Tliere  they  were  coiiiiruied  in  their 
Mispiciona;  for  the  corpse  burst,  and  emitted  such 
a  quttiitity  of  corrupted  humors,  that  it  put  opt 
the  fire,  lliough  more  fire  was  brought,  stili  the 
vood  would  not  burn  until  it  was  removed  to  an- 
other place;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  at  last 
that  the  body  was  consumed.  Hence,  Tiberius 
look  occasion  to  incense  the  commonalty  still 
more  against  the  other  party.  He  put  himself  in 
mourning;  he  led  his  children  into  the  forum,  and 
racomineuded  them  and  their  mother  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people,  as  giving  up  his  own  life  for 
lost 

About  tills  time  died  Attains*  Philopator,  and 
Eudemus  of  Pergamus  brought  his  will  to  Rome, 
by  which  it  appeared,  that  he  had  lelt  the  Roman 
people  his  heirs.  Tiberius,  endeavoring  to  avuil 
mniself  of  this  incident,  immediatt'ly  proposed  a 
law,  **That  all  the  ready  money  the  liiug  had  left 
■faoald  be  distributed  among  the  ciiizens,  to  ena- 
ble tiiem  to  provide  working  tools,  and  proceed 
in  the  cultivation  of  their  newly  assigned  lands.'* 
As  to  the  cities,  too,  in  the  territories  of  Attains, 
the  senate,  he  auld,  had  not  a  right  to  dispose  of 
them,  but  the  people,  and  he  would  refer  the  busi- 
Dssi  eulirely  to  their  judgment. 

This  embroiled  him  still  more  with  the  senate; 
and  oue  of  their  body,  of  tite  name  of  Pompey, 
stood  up  and  said,  "  He  was  next  neighbor  to  Ti- 
berius, and  by  that  means   had    opportunity  to 
know  that  Eudemus  the  Pergameniau  had  brought 
him  a  royal  diadem  and  purple  robe  for  his  use 
when  he  was  king  of  Rome."     Quintus  Metelius 
•aid  another  severe  thing  against  him.     **  During 
the  censorship  of  your  father,  whenever  he  return- 
ed home  after  supper,!  the  citizens  put  out  their 
lights,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  indulge  them- 
selves at  unseasonable  hours;  but  you  at  a  late 
hour,  have  soroeof  the  meanest  and  most  auda- 
ciont  of  the  people  about  you  with  torches  in  their 
hands.'*    And  Titus  Anuius,  a  man  of  no  charac- 
ter Id  point  of  morals,  but  an  acute  disputant,  and 
rsmurkable  for  tlie  subtiity  both  of  his  questions  and 
a&twfra,  one  day  challenged  Tiberius  and  offered 
to  prove  him  guilty  of  a  great  offenso  in  deposing 
one  of  his  colleagues,  whose  person  by  the  laws  was 
■M:red   and   inviolable.     This  proposition  raised 
■  tumult  in  the  audience,  and  Tiberius  immediate- 
ly went  out  and  called  an  assembly  of  the  peo- 
ple, dt*ei|^ning  to  accuse  Annius  of  the  Indignity  he 
had  offered  liim.     Auiiius  appeared;  and  knowing 
himself  greatly  inferior  both  in  eloquence  and  re- 
puiatiou,  he  had  lecoume  to  his  old  art,  and  begged 
leave  only  to  ask  him  a  question  before  the  busi- 
ness came  on.     Tiberius  consented,  and  silence 
heingmade,  Annius  said,  "Would  you  fix  a  mark 
of  disgrace  and  infamy  upon  me,  if  I  should  appeal 
ta  one  of  your  colleagues?  And  if  he  came  to  my 
Mateunce,  would  you  in  your  anger  deprive  him 


fbii  wu  Attaivs  III,  the  son  of  Enmenoi  If,  aad  Stra- 

*Bice,  and  Um  last  kin;  of  Perffamoi.    He  waa  not,  how. 

**«r,ioniamed  Philopator^  but  Fhiiem$t9r,  and  to  it  iUnds 

>a  th«  manoicript  of  8t.  Oennain. 

tProbtbly  (ram  the  poblio  liall  where  hs  tapped  with  his 


of  his  office?"  It  is  laid,  that  this  qneaUon  s» 
puzzled  Tiberiuip  that  with  all  his  readiness  of 
speech  and  propriety  of  assurance,  he  made  na 
manner  of  answer. 

He  therefore  dismissed  the  assembly  for  th« 
present.  He  perceived,  however,  thut  the  step  li* 
had  taken  in  deposing  a  tribune  had  ofTended  not 
only  the  {fotricians,  but  the  people  too;  for  by 
such  a  precedent  he  appeared  to  have  robbed  that 
high  office  of  its  dignity,  which  until  then  had 
been  preserved  in  great  security  and  honor.  In 
consequence  of  this  reflection,  he  called  the  com- 
mons together  again,  and  made  a  speech  to  them, 
from  which  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  an  extract 
by  way  of  specimen  of  the  power  and  strength 
of  his  eloquence.  "The  person  of  a  tribune,  I 
acknowledge,  is  sacred  and  inviolable,  because  ha 
is  consecrated  to  the  people,  and  takes  their  in- 
t*^re8t  under  his  protection.  But  when  he  deserts 
those  interests,  and  becomes  an  oppressor  of  tha 
people,  when  he  retrenches  their  privileges,  and 
lakes  away  their  liberty  of  voting,  by  those  acta 
he  deprives  himwlf ;  for  he  no  longer  keeps  to  the 
intention  of  hU  employment.  Otherwise,  if  a 
tribune  should  demolish  the  capitol,  and  burn  the 
docks  and  naval  stores,  his  person  could  not  ha 
touched.  A  man  who  should  do  such  things  aa 
those  might  still  be  a  tribune,  though  a  vile  one; 
but  he  who  diminishes  the  privileges  of  the  peo- 
ple ceases  to  be  a  tribune  of  the  people.  Does  it 
not  shock  you  to  think  tiiat  a  tribune  should  ba 
able  to  imprison  a  consul,  and  the  people  uothava 
it  in  their  power  to  deprive  a  tribune  of  his  author- 
ity when  he  uses  it  against  those  who  gave  itT 
For  the  tribunes,  as  well  as  the  consuls,  are  elect- 
ed by  the  people.  Kingly  governments  seem  to 
comprehend  all  authority  in  them  selves,  and  kings 
are  consecrated  with  the  moatawful  ceremonies;  yet 
the  citizens  expelled  Tarquin  when  his  administra- 
tion became  iniquitous;  and,  for  tlie  ofiense  of 
one  man,  the  ancient  government,  under  whose 
auspices  Rome  was  erected,  was  entirely  abolished. 
What  is  theie  in  Rome  so  sacred  and  venerable  aa 
the  vestal  virgins  who  keep  the  perpetual  fireT 
Yet  if  any  of  them  transgresses  the  rules  of  her 
order,  she  is  buried  alive.  For  they  who  are 
guilty  of  impiety  against  the  gods  lose  that  sacred 
character  which  they  had  only  for  the  sake  of  tha 
gods.  So  a  tribune  who  injures  the  people  can  ba 
no  longer  sacred  and  inviolable  on  the  people's  ao» 
count.  He  destroys  the  power  in  which  alone  his 
strength  lay.  If  it  is  just  for  him  to  be  invested 
with  the  tribunitial  authority  by  a  majority  of 
tribes,  is  it  not  more  just  for  him  to  be  deposed  by 
the  sufl^rages  of  them  all?  What  is  more  sacred 
and  inviolable  than  the  oflTerings  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods?  yet  none  pretends  to  hinder  the  people 
from  making  use  of  them,  or  removing  then 
wherever  they  please.  And,  indeed,  that  the  tri- 
bune's office  is  not  inviolable  or  unremovable^ 
appears  from  hence,  that  several  have  voluntarily 
laid  it  down,  or  been  discharged  at  their  own  re* 
quest.'*  These  were  the  heads  of  Tiberius's  de- 
fense. 

His  friends,  however,  being  sensible  of  the  ma- 
naces  of  his  enemies,  and  the  combination  to  de- 
stroy him,  were  of  opinion  that  he  ought  to  maka 
interest  to  get  the  tribuneship  conliuued  to  hi  in 
another  year.  For  this  purpose  he  thought  of 
other  laws,  to  secure  the  commonalty  on  his  sides 
that  for  shortening  the  time  of  military  servioe, 
and  tliat  for  granting  an  appeal  from  the  judges 
to  Ihe  people.  The  bench  of  judges  at  that  tima 
consisted  of  senators  only,  but  he  ordered  an  equal 
number  of  knights  and  senators;  though  it  mast 
be  confessed,  that  his  taking  evory  possible  methol 
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I»  reduce  di^  power  of  the  patHctant  aayored 
■Bore  of  obntlnacy  and  rpaentmeut,  than  of  a  re* 
gard  for  justice  and  the  public  good. 

When  the  day  came  for  it  to  be  put  to  the  rote, 
whether  these  laws  should  be  ratified,  Tiberius 
and  his  party,  perceiving  that  their  adveraaries 
were  Uie  strongest,  (for  all  the  people  did  not  at- 
tend), spun  out  the  time  in  al.tercatlons  with 
the  other  tribunes;  and  at  last  he  adjourned  the 
aasembly  to  the  day  following.  In  the  meantime 
lie  entered  the  forum  with  all  tho  ensigns  of  dis- 
tress, and,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  humbly  applied 
to  the  citixens,  assuring  them,  "  He  was  afraid 
that  his  enemies  would  demolish  his  house,  and 
take  hia  life  before  the  next  morning.'*  This  af- 
lacted  them  ao  much,  tliat  numbers  erected  ienta 
Wfore  his  door,  and  guarded  him  all  night 

At  daybreak  the  person  who  had  the  care  of  the 
thickens,  which  they  use  in  augury,  brought 
fliem  and  set  meat  before  tliem;  but  they  would 
Bone  of  them  come  out  of  their  pen,  except  one, 
though  the  man  shook  it  very  much:  and  that 
•ne  would  not  eat;*  it  only  raised  up  its  left  wing 
•nd  stretched  out  its  leg,  and  then  went  in  again. 
This  put  Tiberius  in  mind  of  a  former  ill  omen. 
He  had  a  helmet  that  he  wore  in  battle,  finely  or- 
Bameuted,  and  remarkably  iliaguificent;  two  ser- 
ponta  that  had  crept  into  it  privately,  laid  their 
•gga  and  hatched  in  it  Such  a  bad  presage  made 
lilni  more  afraid  of  the  late  one.  Yet  he  set  out  for 
the  Capitol  as  soon  aa  he  undentood  the  people 
were  aasembled  there.  But  in  going  out  of  his 
house  he  stumbled  upon  the  threshold,  and  struck 
k  with  so  much  violence  that  the  nail  of  his  great 
toe  was  broken,  and  the  blood  flowed  from  the 
wound.  When  he  got  a  little  on  his  way,  he  saw 
•n  his  left  hand  two  ravens  fighting  on  the  top  of 
a  house,  and  tlioogh  he  was  attended,  on  account 
af  Ilia  dignity,  by  great  numbere  of  people,  a 
ato^e,  which  one  of  the  ravens  threw  down  fell 
•lose  to  his  foot.  This  staggered  the  boldest  of 
his  partisans.  But  Blossiusf  of  Gums,  one  of 
his  train,  said,  **  It  would  be  an  insupportable  dis- 
grace, if  Tiberius,  the  son  of  Gracchus,  grand- 
aon  of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  protector  of  the  peo- 

'  ~  "  appoint 

)  their  assist- 
would  not 
he  aatisfied  with  laughing  at  this  false  step;  they 
would  represent  him  to  the  commons  as  already 
taking  all  the  insolence  of  a  tyrant  upon  hitn.*' 

At  the  same  time  several  messengere  from  his 
friends  in  the  Capitol  came  and  desired  him  to 
Bake  haste,  for  (tiiey  told  him)  everything  went 
there  according  to  his  wish. 

At  firet,  indeed,  there  was  a  most  promising 
appearance.  When  the  assembly  saw  him  at  a 
distance,  they  expressed  their  joy  in  the  loudest 
acclamations;  on  his  approach  they  received  him 
with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and  formed  a  circle 
about  him  to  keep  all  strangera  off*  Mutios 
then  began  to  call  over  the  tribes,  in  order  to 
basiness;  but  nothing  could  be  done  in  the  usual 
form,  by  reason  of  the  disturbance  made  by  the 

S»pnlBce,  who  were  still  pressing  forward.  Mean- 
me  Fulvius^  Flaccus,  a  senator,  got  upon  an 
aminence,  and,  knowing  he  could  not  be  heard, 
nade  a  sign  with  his  hand  that  he  had  something 
to  say  to  Tiberius  in  private.  Tiberias  having  or- 
dered the  people  to  make  way,  Flaccus  with  much 

*  Whea  the  obielLena  ato  f raedily,  thsjr  thosf ht  it  a  sign 
of  food  fortane. 

fin  t}i«  printed  text  It  it  Blaitvs;  but  one  of  tbn  mano- 
Stripu  five*  ai  Blossin*,  and  all  tJie  tnuulatora  liava  lii^w- 

I  Not  FUvi  A,  as  U  ii  tba  frialad  taxi. 


ale  of  Rome,  should,  for  fear  of  a  raven  disa 

»  uat  people  wiien  they  called  him  to  their 

ance.    His  enemies,  he  asaured  him,  woi 


dfllcolty  got  to  him,  and  Informed  htm,  ''lliat 
those  of  the  landed  interest  bad  applied  to  the  consol 
while  the  senate  was  Bitting,  and,  as  Ihey  coaid 
not  bring  that  magistrate  into  their  views,  they 
had  resolved  to  dispatch  Tiberius  themselves,  and 
for  that  purpose  had  armed  a  a  umber  of  their 
friends  and  slaves. " 

Tiberius  no  sooner  commnnicated  this  intPlO- 
(^ence  to  thosa  abont  him,  than  they  tacked  ap 
their  gowns,  seised  the  halberta  with  which  ihe 
serges otB  kept  off  the  crowd,  broke  them,  and  ttyck 
tlie  pieces  to  ward  against  any  assault  tliat  migiit 
be  made.  Such  as  were  at  a  distance,  mnch  so> 
prised  at  this  incident,  naked  what  the  reasoa 
might  be;  and  Tiberius  finding  they  conld  not 
hear  him,  touched  his  head  with  his  hand.toiif- 
nify  the  danger  he  was  in.  His  advenaries,  we- 
ing  thb,  ran  to  the  senate,  and  informed  them  that 
Tiberius  demanded  the  diadem;  alleging  that  ge»> 
ture  as  a  proof  of  it. 

This  raised  a  great  commotion.    Nasica  ealied 
upon  the  consul  to  defend  the  commonwealth,  tad 
destroy  the  tyrant     The  consul  mildly  anEweitd, 
"That  he  would  not  begin  to  use  Tioleoce,  not 
would  he  put  any  citizen  to  death  who  was  not 
legally  condemned;  but,  If  Tlberins  shonid  either 
pereuade  or  force  the  people  to  decree  aoythiiy 
contrary  to  the  constitution,  he  would  take  care 
to  annul  it*'    Upon  which  Nasica  started,  op, and 
said,  **  Since  the  consul  giTes  up  his  coniitry,  let 
all  who  choose  to  support  the  laws  follow  me." 
So  saying,  lie  covered  his  head  with  the  skirt  of 
his   robe,  and    then   advanced    to    the   capifoi. 
Tiiose  who  followed  him,  wrapped  each  bis  j^own 
about  his  hand  and  made  their  way  threugh  the 
crowd.     Indeed,   on   account    of  their  saperior 
quality,  they  met  with  no  resistance;  on  the  coa- 
trary,'the  people  trampled  on  one  another,  to  |et 
out  of  their  way.     Their  attendants  hsd  broa^bt 
clubs  and  bludgeons  with  them  from  home,  aad 
the  patricians  themselves  seized  the  feet  of  tha 
benches,  which  the  populace  had  broken  ia  Iha 
flight     Thus  armed,  they  made  toward  Tlberioi, 
knocking  down  such  as  stood  before  him.    Tiwsa 
being  killed  or  dispersed,  Tiberius  likewise  fied. 
One  of  his  enemies  laid  hold  on  his  gown;  bat  be 
let  it  go,  and  continued  his  flight  In  Tils  under  ga^ 
ment     He   happened,  however,  to  stumble  aod 
fall  upon  some  of  the  killed.     As  he  was  recorer- 
ing  himself,  Pnblins  Satureius,  one  of  his  cd- 
leagues,  came  up  openly,  and  struck  him  on  tha 
head  with  the  foot  of  a  stool.     The  second  blov 
was  given  him  by  Lucius  Rufus,  who  aiterwaid 
valued   himself  upon   it  as  a  glorious  exploit 
Above    three    hundred    more    Tost    their  iifw 
by  clubs  and  stones,  but  not  a  man  by  the  svoid. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  sedition  Id 
Rome,  since  the  expnlsion  ol^  the  kings,  in  wbick 
the  blood  of  any  citizen  was  shed.  All  the  real, 
though  neither  small  in  themselves,  nor  aboot  mat* 
tere  of  little  consequence,  were  appeased  by  niB- 
tual  concessions;  the  senate  griyiag^  op  something, 
on  one  side,  for  fear  of  the  people,  and  the  people  oa 
the  other,  out  of  respect  for  the  senate.  Had  Tibe- 
rius been  moderately  dealt  with.  It  is  probable  thn? 
he  would  have  compromised  mattera  in  a  macb 
easier  way;  and  certainly  he  might  have  beca  w- 
duced,  without  their  depriving  him  of  hislife;  fat 
he  Itad  not  above  three  thousand  men  aboat  him. 
But  it  seems,  the  conspiracy  waa  formed  agalaft 
him,  rather  to  satisfy  the  reseutmeat  and  malig* 
nity  of  tlie  rich,  than  for  the  reaaocs  they  held  oat 
to  the  public  A  strong  proof  of  tliia  we  have  la 
their  cruel  and  abominable  treaunent  of  his  de»i 
body.  For  notwIthsUnding  the  enlraatiea  of  bii 
broUier»  they  voald  not  pennit  him  to  ttk»  away 
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rtie  eorpoe,  snd  bury  It  in  Iho  night,  bat  throw  it 
ifito  the  river  with  ihe  other  carcaaaes.  Nor  waa 
tbU  ttll ;  they  banished  sooie  of  his  frieoda  without 
fonn  uf  trial,  and  took  othera  and  put  them  to 
deatii.  Among  the  latter  waa  Diophaues  the  rhe- 
torician. One  Cttiua  Biliiua  they  aliut  up  in  a  cask 
with  Tipers  aud  otlier  serpents,  and  left  him  to 
perkiii  t  n  thut  cr ud  manner.  As  for  Bloeaius  of  Cu- 
IDS|  be  was  carried  before  the  Consuls,  and  being  in- 
terrogated about  the  late  proceediuga,  he  declared, 
that  h«s  had  uever  failed  to  execute  whatever  Til>e- 
rius  coinmaiided^  '*  Wliat  tiieu,"  aaid  Naaica, 
**1f  Tiberias  had  ordered  thee  to  burn  the  Capitol, 
woulJst  tboa  iiave  done  it  7"  At  first  he  turned 
it  off,  and  said,  **  Tiberiua  would^never  have  given 
him  such  aa  order.*'  But  when  a  number  re- 
peated the  same  question  several  times,  he  aaid: 
**Iu  that  case  I  should  have  thought  it  extremely 
right;  for  Tiberiua  would  never  .have  laid  auch  a 
command  upou  me,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  people  of  Rome.**  He  eacaped, 
bowe^tf^r,  with  liis  life,  and  afterward  repaired  to 
Aristouicus,t  in  Asia;  but  finding  that  prince's 
sfiUirs  entirely  ruined,  he  laid  violent  hands  on 
Umseir. 

The  senate,  now  desirous  to  reconcile  the  peo- 
ple to  these  acts  of  theirs,  no  longer  oppoaed  the 
Agrurian  law;  and  they  permitted  them  to  elect 
anotlier  commissioner,  in  Uie  room  of  Tiberiua, 
for  dividing  the  lauda.  In  consequence  of  which, 
they  chose  Publius  Crassus,  ^  relation  Of  the 
Gracchi;  for  Cains  Gracchus  had  married  his 
daughter  Liciuia.  Cornelius  Nepos,  indeed,  uays, 
It  waa  not  the  daughter  of  Crassua,  but  of  that 
firuwa  who  was  honored  with  a  triumph  for  his 
conquests  in  Luaitania;  bat  moat  historiana  give 
it  for  Uie  former. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  were  still  much  con- 
oerned  at  the  loss  of  Tiberius,  and  it  was  plain 


that  thev  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  ra* 
venge.  Nusica  was  now  threatened  with  an  im- 
peachment. The  senate,  therefore,  dreading  the 
couaequeuce,  aent  him  into  Aala,  though  there 
waa  no  need  of  him  tliere.  For  the  people, 
whenever  they  met  him,  did  not  suppress  tlioir 
resentment  in  the  least:  on  the  contrary,  with  all 
the  violence  that  hatred  could  auggeat,  they  called 
him  an  execrable  wretch,  a  tyrant  who  had  defil- 
ed the  holiest  and  most  awful  #mple  in  Rome 
with  the  blood  of  a  magistrate,  whose  tperaon 
ought  to  have  been  sacred  and  inviolable. 

For  this  reason  Nacisa  privately  quitted  Italy, 
though  by  his  office  he  was  obliged  to  attend  the 
principal  sacrifices,  for  he  was  chief  pontifT.— 
FhuR  he  wandered  from  place  to  place  in  a  for- 
eign country,  and  after  awhile  died  at  Ferffamus. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  the  people  had  so 
uuceuquerable  an  aversion  to  Nasica,  since  Sci- 
pio  Africauua  himaelf,  who  seems  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  favoritea  of  the  Romana,  as 
well  aa  to  have  had  grtat  right  to  their  affection, 
was  near  forfeiting  all  the  kind  regarda  of  the  peo- 
ple, becanae  when  the  newa  of  Tiberiua'a  death 
waa  brought  to  Numautia,  he  expreaaed  himaeif 
in  that  verse  of  Homer. 

00  p«riftii  all  Uiat  ia  tneii  orimai  aaf  age  It 

Afterward  Calus  and  Fulvius  asked  him,  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  what  he  thought  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius,  and  by  his  answer  he  gave 
them  to  understand  that  he  was  far  from  approv- 
ing of  hie  proceedings.  Ever  after  thia,  the 
comraona  interrupted  him  when  he  apoke  in  pub- 
lic, though  they  had  offered  him  no  such  affront 
before;  aud  on  the  other  hand,  he  scrupled  not  te 
treat  them  with  very  severe  language.  But  these 
things  we  liave  related  at  large  in  the  life  of 
Scipio. 
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WHsmrai  U  was  that  Caius  Gracchus  was 
afraid  of  his  enemies,  or  wanted  to  make  them 
more  obnoxioas  to  the  people,  at  first  he  left  the 
/onrni,  and  kept  close  in  his  own  house;  like  one 
who  wiis  either  aensible  how  much  his  family 
was  reduced,  or  who  intended  to  make  public 
business  no  more  his  object.  Insomuch  that 
tome  scrupled  not  to  affirm  that  he  disapproved 


*L«Ubs,  in  the  traatis*  written  by  Cicero  nnder  that 
Bane,  gives  a  different  account  of  I  be  matter.  "  Bios- 
•In*,"  h^  lajrs,  *«  after  the  mnrder  of  Tiberint,  name  to 
Mm,  while  he  wai  in  conference  with  the  consuls  Popfiias 
Lanas  and  Pnblivt  Ropilins,  end  earnestly  begird  fw  a 
ptrdoD,  alleging,  in  his  defense,  that  such  was  his  venera* 
tion  for  Tiberius,  he  could  not  refuse  lo  do  anything  he  de- 
tired."  « If  then,"  said  Lttlias,  *«  he  had  ordered  too  to 
Mt  fin  to  the  Capitol,  wooid  yon  have  done  HI"  «*  that,** 
vaplied  Blossius,  **  he  would  aerer  have  ordered  me;  bnt 
if  he  had,  I  should  have  obeyed  him.**  Blossius  does  not, 
•pon  this  occasion,  appear  to  have  been  under  a  Judicial 
tiamination,  as  Plutarch  represents  him. 

t  Aristoniena  was  a  bastard  brother  of  Attalui;  and  bo- 
tag  highly  offended  at  him  for  bequeathing  his  kingdom  to 
the  Roman*,  attempted  to  get  possession  of  it  Inr  arms, 
aad  made  himself  master  of  several  towns.  The  Komans 
9ni  Crusus  the  Consul  against  him  the  second  year  after 
me  death  of  Tiberius.  Crassus  wsf  defeated  and  taken 
•y  Aristonicus.  The  year  ibllowing,  Aristonicus  wa*  do- 
"Hted  in  bit  turn,  and 'taken  prisoner  bir  Perpenna. 
t  in  Hinerra**  speoeh  to  Jupiter.    Odyit.  lib.  i. 


and  e^en  detested  his  brother's  administration.—* 
He  waa,  indeed,  as  yet  very  youn;,  not  being  so 
old  aa  Tiberiua  by  nine  yeara;  and  Tiberius  at 
his  death  was  not  quite  thirty.  However,  In  a 
short  time  It  appeared  that  he  had  an  aver* 
sion,  not  only  to  Idleneaa  and  effeminacy,  but  to 
intemperance  and  avarice.  And  he  improved  his 
powera  of  oratory,  aa  if  he  considered  tliem  as 
the  wings  on  which  he  must  riae  to  the  great 
officea  of  at^te.  These  circumstances  showed 
that  he  would  not  long  continue  inactive. 

In  the  defense  of  one  of  his  friends  named  Vet« 
tins,  he  exerted  so  much  eloquence,  that  the  peo- 
ple were  charmed  beyond  expreaaion,  and  borne 
away  with  all  the  tranaporta  of  enthusiasm.  On 
this  occasion  he  showea  that  other  orators  were 
MO  more  than  children  in  comparison.  The  no- 
bility had  all  their  former  apprehensions  renewed, 
and  'they  began  to  take  measures  among  them- 
selves to  prevent  the  advancement  of  Cains  to 
the  tribunitial  power. 

It  happened  to  fall  to  his  lot  to  attend  Orestes  * 
the  consul  in  Sardinia  in  capacity  of  questor. — 

*  Lncini  Anrelias  Orestat  waa  conial  with  Emtliss  Lop 
Idas,  in  the  ^ear  of  Rome  CS7.  Be  tlial  Caias  woat  qa«s- 
tor  into  Sardinia  at  the  age  of  87. 
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This  gnr*  bj«  eoemieii  great  pleMarci.  Calos,' 
howover,  was  not  uueasy  on  the  event:  for  1m 
was  of  a  miliiary  turn,  and  bad  a»  good  talenta 
lor  tiie  camp  as  for  Iho  bar.  Beside,  he  was  un* 
der  some  apprelieuslon  abont  takitij^  a  share  in 
Uie  aiiiniuislratiou,  or  of  Bppeariii|^  upon  the 
fos^rs,  nnd  at  the  same  time  he  knew  that  he 
coil  la  not  resist  the  importunities  of  the  people  or 
hii  friends.  For  tliese  reasons,  he  thoug^lit  him* 
SL'lf  huppy  in  i%b  opportunity  of  goiii|;ubroad. 

It  is  a  common  opinion,  that  of  his  own  ac- 
cord lie  became  a  violent  demsfrogruA,  and  that 
be  was  much  more  studious  than  Tiberius  to 
nake  himsell  popular.  But  that  is  not  the  truth. 
On  the  coulrary,  it  saems  to  have  been  rather 
■ecessily  than  choice  that  brought  him  upon  the 
public  stage.  For  Cicero  the  orator  relates,  that 
when  Cains  avoided  all  offices  in  the  stale,  and 
bad  taken  a  resolution  to  live  quiet,  his  brotlier 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  and  thus  addressed 
him,  **  Why  lingerest  thou,  Caius?  There  is  no 
alternative.  Tti'e  fates  have  decreed  us  both  tiie 
same  pursuit  of  life,  and  the  same  death,  in  vin- 
dicating the  rights  of  the  people.** 

In  iMrdiuia,  Caius  gave  a  noble  specimen  of 
•very  virtue,  disiinguiDhlHg  himself  greatly  among 
the  other  young  Romans,  not  only  in  his  operations 
•gainst  the  enemy,  and  in  acts  of  justice  to  sncli 
••  submitted,  but  in  his  respectful  and  obliging 
behwior  to  the  general*  In  temperance,  in 
flimplicy  of  diet,  and  love  of  tabor,  he  excelled 
•ven  the  veterans. 

There  followed  a  severe  and  sickly  winter  in 
Sardinia,  and  the  general  demanded  of  the  cities 
dothing  for  his  men.  But  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion to  Rome  to  solicit  an  exemption  from  this 
burden.  The  senate  listened  to  their  request, 
and  ordered  the  general  to  take  some  oilier  meth- 
od. As  he  could  not  think  of  withdrawing  his 
demands,  and  tlie  soldiers  suffered  much  in  the 
meantime,  Caius  applied  to  the  towns  in  person, 
and  prevailed  with  them  to  send  the  Romans  a 
voluntary  supply  of  clothing.  News  of  this  be- 
ing brought  to  Rome,  and  the  whole  looking  like 
a  prelude  to  future  attempts  at  popularity,  the 
■enate  were  greatly  disturbed  at  it  Another  in- 
stance they  gave  of  their  jealousy  was  in  the  ill  re- 
ception which  the  ambassadors  of  Micipsa  found, 
who  came  to  acquaint  them,  that  the  king  their 
master,  out  of  regard  to  Caius  Gracchus,  had  sent 
their  general,  in  Sardinia,  a  large  quantity  of 
corn.  The  ambassadors  were  turned  out  of  the 
bouse;  and  tlie  senate  proce<  ded  to  roaiie  a  decree 
that  tiie  private  men  in  Sardinia  slioulU  be  reliev- 
ed; but  that  Orestes  should  reinaiu,  in  order  that 
he  might  keep  his  quaestor  with  him.  An  ac- 
count of  this  l>eiog  brought  to  Cuius,  his  anger 
overcame  him  so  far  that  he  embarked,  and  as  he 
made  his  appearance  in  Rome  when  none  ex- 
pected him,  he  was  i  ot  ouly  ceusured  by  \\\a  ene- 
mies, but  the  people  in  general  thought  it  singu- 
lar that  the  qucDslor  should  return  bffore  his 
general.  An  information  was  laid  agaiiiKt  htm 
before  the  consors,  and  he  obtained  perinission  to 
speak  for  himself;  which  he  did  so  effVclually 
that  the  whole  court  changed  their  opinions,  and 
were  persuaded  that  he  was  very  much  injured.  For 
he  told  them,  *'  He  hud  served  twelve  campaigns, 
whereas  he  was  not  obliged  to  serve  more  than 
ten;  and  that  in  capacity  of  qno^stor,  he  had  at- 
tended his  general  'hree  years,*  though  the  laws 


•  Great  part  of  this  speech  U  preserved  by  Aulni  Gelli- 
m»  {  bnt  there  Caius  «ay«  he  had  been  qnastor  only  two 
veara.  Biemiium  ram  fui  in  prooincia,  Aal.  Gell.  1. 
sU.  e.  IS. 


M  not  require  him  t»  d«  ft  more  Htmn  one.**  Hv 
added,  <*  That  he  was  the  obIt  roan  who  went 
out  with  a  full  purse,  and  retarned  with  an  empty 
one;  while  others  after  having  drank  the  wine 
thev  carried  out,  brought  back  the  vessels  filled 
with  gold  snd  silver.*' 

After  this  they  brought  ether  charges  agatost 
him.  They  accosed  him  of  promoting  disaffec- 
tion among  the  allieii,  and  of  being  concerned  ia 
the  conspiracy  of  Fregelle,*  which  was  detected 
about  that  time.  He  cleared  himseir,  however, 
of  all  suspicion;  and  having  fully  proved  his  in- 
nocence, offered  himself  to  the  people  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  triboneship.  The  patricians  oaited 
their  forces  to  oppose  him;  but  such  a  number 
of  people  came  in  from  all  parts  of  Italy  to  stip- 
port  his  election,  that  many  of  them  conld  not 
get  lodging,  and  the  Campvt  Martius  not  being 
large  enough  to  contain  them,  guve  their  roioes 
from  the  tops  of  houses. 

All  that  the  nobility  could  eain  of  the  people, 
and  ail  the  mortification' that  Gains  had,  was  this: 
Instead  of  being  returned  first,  as  he  had  flattered 
himself  he  should  be,  he  was  retorned  the  foortfa. 
But  when  he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  he  soon 
became  the  leading  tribune,  partly  by  mean?  of 
his  eloquence,  in  which  he  was  greatly  superior 
to  the  rest,  and  partly  on  account  of  Che  misfo!^ 
tunes  of  his  family,  which  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  bewail  the  cruel    fate   of  his  brother. 
For  whatever  subject  he  began  upon,  before  he 
had  done,  he  led  the  people  back  to  that  idea,  nnd  at 
the  same  time  put  them  in  mind  of  the  difTf^rent 
behavior  of  their  ancestors.     "  Yo  nr  fore  fathers;'* 
said  he,  "  declared  war  against  the  Falisct,  in  order 
to  revenge  the  cause  of  Genocius,  one  of  the  (m 
hunes,  to  whom  that  people  had  given  scorrilons 
language;  and    they  thought  capital  punishment 
little  enough  for  Caius  Vetnrius,  l>ecau!«  he  aloM 
did  not  break  way  for  a  tribune  who  was  psssinf 
through  the^tfm.     Rut  you  suffered  Tiberius  to 
be  dispatched  with  bludgeons  before  your  ey«8, 
and  his  dead  k>ody  to  be  dragged  from  the  Capitol 
through  the  middle  of  the  city,   in  order  to  be 
thrown  into  tiie  river.     Such  of  his  friends,  too, 
as  fell  into  their  hands,  were  put  to  death  witlioitt 
form  of  trial.     Yet,  by  the  custom  of  our  coan- 
try,  if  any  person  under  a  prosecution  for  a  capi- 
tal crime  did  not  appear,  an  officer  waa  sent  to  hi» 
door  in  the  morning,  to  summon  him  by  sonod 
of  trumpet,  and  the  judges  would  never  passscD- 
tence  l)efore  so  public  a  citation.     So  tender  wen 
our  ancestors  in  any  matter  where  the  life  of  a 
citizen  was  concerned." 

Having  prepared  the  people  by  such  speeches  m 
this  (for  his  voice  was  strong  enough  to  be  heard 
by  so  great  a  multitude)  he  proposed  two  laws. 
One  was,  "  That  if  the  people  deposed  any  m^p^ 
trate,  he  should  from  that  time  be  incapable  of 
bearing  any  public  office:'*  the  other,  "That  If 
any  magistrate  should  banish  a  citizen  without  i 
li-gal  trial,  the  people  should  be  authorized  lo  take 
cognizince  of  that  ofTense.*'  The  first  of  these 
htws  plainly  referred  to  Marcus  Octavi us,  rhom 
Tiberius  had  deprived  of  the  triboneship;  and  the 
second  to  Popilius,  who  in  his  prsetorsliip,  hid 
banished  the  friends  of  Tiberius.  In  consequence 
of  the  latter,  Popilius,  afraid  to  stand  a  trial,  fled 
out  of  Italy.  The  other  bill  Cains  dropped,  le 
oblige,  as  he  said,  his  mother  Cornelia,  who  iDte^ 
posed  in  l)ehalf  of  Octavins.  The  people  were 
perfectly  satisfied;  for  they  honored  Cornelia,  not 
only  on  account  of  her  children,  but  of  her  fsUier. 


*  Thit  place  wnt  dostroyedl  hf  Laolnt  Opimint  tk»  fOh 
tor,  ia  Uie  year  of  Rom*  939, 
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Thej  alUrwaxd  enoted  a  fUta«  to  her  with  thi« 
iuRsripiiou: 

CORNKUA  THE  MOTHER  OF  IHE  GEAOCHI. 

Tliere  are  several  extraordiuary  expreiisious  of 
Caius  Gracchus  hauded  dowu  to  ua  coiiceruiug 
lus«  ni oilier.  To  oue  of  her  eoeniiea  he  saiii, 
**  J3aret>t  thuu  preteud  to  reflect  on  Cornelia,  the 
xnoUier  of  Tiberiuu?  "  Aud  as  that  person  tiad 
•p«iiit  his  youth  iu  an  infamous  mauuer,  he  said, 
**  Willi  wlial  frout  cuust  thou  put  thynelf  on  a 
footing  wilh  Cornelia?  Uust  thuu  brought  chil- 
dreu  as  she  hus  done?  Yet  all  Koino  knows  Dial 
■lie  has  lived  longer  than  thou  ha»t  without  any 
<M>iniiierce  wilh  men.'*  Such  was  Ihe  keenness 
of  his  language:  aud  many  expressions  equally 
severe  miglil  be  collected  out  of  his  writings. 

Among  liie  lawswliicli  be  procured,  to  increase 
tbe  auUiority  of  ihe  people,  and  lessen  that  of  the 
■euate,  oue  related  to  colouizing,  aud  dividing  tl)e 
public  lands  among  tlie  poor.  Another  whs  in 
lavor  of  Uie  araiy,  who  were  now  to  \M  dottieU 
at  the  public  charge,  without  dimiuuUon  of  Iheir 
pay,  aud  uone  were  to  serve  until  they  were  full 
seven tA)eu  years  old,  A  third  was  for  the  benefit 
of  tlie  Italian  allies,  who  were  to  have  the  same  right 
of  voting  at  elections  as  the  citizens  of  Rome. 
By  a  fourth  the  markets  were  regulaletl,  aud  the 
poor  enabled  to  buy  broad-corn  at  a  cheaper  rate. 
A  fifth  related  to  the  courts  of  judicature,  and  in* 
deed,  contributed  more  tliau  anything  to  retrench 
the  power  of  the  senate:  for,  before  this,  senators 
only  were  judges  in  all  causes,  aud  on  that  ac- 
count their  body  was  formidable  both  to  the 
equestriau  order  aud  to  the  people.  But  now  he 
siided  three  hundred  knights  to  the  throe  hundred 
setuttors,  and  decreed  ttiat  a  judicial  authority 
should  be  equally  invested  in  the  six  hundred.* 
Ib  ofTeriug  this  bill,  he  exerted  himself  greatly  in 
ail  respects,  but  there  was  one  thing  very  remark- 
able: wtiereas  the  orators  before  him,  in  all  ad- 
dresses lo  the  {leople,  stood  with  their  faces  toward 
the  aeuale-house  and  lite  comiiium,  he  then  for 
the  fifcit  lime,  turned  the  other  way,  that  is  to  say, 
toward  the  forum,  aud  couiiuued  lo  speak  in  that 
pofiiliuu  ever  aAer.  Thus  by  a  small  alteration 
In  Ihe  po^jlure  of  his  body,  he  indicated  something 
very  great,  and,  as  it  were,  turned  the  government 
from  an  aristocracy  into  a  democratic  form:  for, 
by  iliis  action,  he  intimated,  that  all  orators  ought 
to  address  themselves  to  the  people,  aud  not  to  the 
senate. 

As  the  people  not  only  ratified  this  law,  but 
empowered  him  to  select  the  three  hundred  out 
of  the  equestrian  order  for  judges,  he  found  him- 
self iu  a  manner  possessed  of  sovereign  power. 
Even  the  senate  in  their  delilieratlons  were  will- 
ing to  listeu  to  his  advice;  and  lie  never  gave  them 
any  that  was  not  suitable  to  their  Uiguity.  That 
wise  aud  moderate  decree,  for  instance,  was  of  his 
suggesting,  concerning  the  coru  which  Fabius, 
wticu  proprator  in  Spain,  sent  from  that  country, 
Caius  persuaded  the  senate  lo  sell  the  corn,  aud 
aeuJ  the  money  to  tlie  Spanish  states;  and  at  the 
same  time  to  censure  Fabius  for  rendering  the 
Roman  government  odious  aud  insupportable  to 
the  people  of  that  country.  This  gained  him 
greai  respect  and  favor  iu  Uie  provinces. 

He  procured    other  decrees  for  sending   out 

*  The  aothoritiet  of  all  aatiqnil^  are  af  ainst  Plotarah  in 
tbi«  ariicla.  Caiut  Uid  not  a»iociate  the  knigbU  and  the 
aenatort  in  the  Judicial  power;  hot  vested  that  power  ic  the 
koighu  only,  and  they  employed  It  until  the  uoniulsbip  of 
Bvrviliqs  Cspio,  for  the  space  oi  Bixieen  or  seventeen  tears. 
Velleins,  Asconins,  Appian,  Livy,  aad  Cicero  hiatseU;  saf. 
ficieatly  prove  this. 


colouies,  for  making  roads,  and  for  bnildiog  pnblie 
granaries.  In  all  Siese  matters  he  was  appointed 
supreme  director,  and  yet  w.as  far  from  thinking 
so  much  basiuess  a  fatigue.  Ou  the  contrary,  ha 
applied  to  the  whole  with  as  much  activity,  and 
dispatched  it  with  as  much  ease,  as  if  there  had 
been  only  one  thing  for  him  to  attend  to;  inso- 
much that  tiiey  who  both  hated  and  feared  the 
man,  were  struck  with  his  amaxiiig  industry,  and 
tlie  celerity  of  his  operations.  I'he  p<;ople  were 
charmed  to  see  him  followed  by  such  uumbfrs 
of  architects,  artificers,  ambassadors,  magistrates, 
miliuiry  men,  aud  men  of  letters.  These  were 
all  kindly  received;  yet  amidst  his  civilities  lie 
preserved  a  dignity,  addressing  each  according 
to  his  capacity  aud  station;  by  which  he  showed 
how  unjuat  the  censures  of  those  people  were  who 
represented  him  as  a  violent  and  overbearing  man. 
For  lie  had  even  a  more  popular  manner  in  con- 
versation and  iu  business  than  in  his  addresses 
from  tlie  roMtrum. 

The  work  tlwt  he  took  most  pains  with,  was 
that  of  Ilia  public  roads;  in  whieh  he  paid  a  regard 
to  beauty  as  well  as  use.  They  were  drawn  in  a 
straight  line  through  the  country,  and  either  poved 
Willi  hewu  stone,  or  made  of  a  binding  sand, 
brought  thither  for  that  purpose.  Wheu^he  met 
wilh  dells,  or  other  deep  holes  made  by  laud-floods, 
he  either  filled  them  up  with  rubbish,  or  laid 
bridges  over  them;  so  that  being  leveled  and 
brought  to  a  perfect  parallel  ou  both  sides,  they 
alforded  a  regular  aud  elegant  prospect  through 
the  whole.  Beside,  he  divided  all  the  road  into 
miles,  of  near  eight  furlongs  each,  and  set  up  pil- 
lars of  stoue  to  mark  the  divisions.  He  likewisa 
erected  other  stones  at  proper  distances  on  each 
side  of  the  way,  to  assist  travelers,  who  rode  with^ 
out  servants,  to  mount  their  horsi  s. 

The  people  extolled  his  performances,  and  there 
was  uo  instance  of  their  affection  that  he  might 
not  have  expected.  In  one  of  his  speeches  he  told 
them,  "  There  was  one  thing  in  particular,  which 
he  should  esteem  as  a  greater  favor  thau  all  the 
rest,  if  they  indulged  him  in  it,  and  If  they  denied 
it,  he  would  not  complain."  By  this  it  was  ima- 
gined that  he  meant  the  consulship;  and  the  com- 
mons expected  that  he  would  desire  to  be  consul 
and  tribune* at  the  same  time.  When  the  day  of 
election  of  consuls  came,  and  all  were  waiting 
with  anxiety  to  see  what  declaraliou  he  would 
make,  he  conducted  Caius  Fauuius  into  the  Cam' 
put  Martiu9,  aud  joined  with  his  friends  in  the 
canvass.  This  greatly  inclined  the  scale  on  Fan- 
uius's  side,  and  he  was  immediately  created  consul. 
Caius  too,  without  the  least  application,  or  even 
declaring  himself  a  candidate,  merely  through  tlie 
zeal  and  affection  of  the  people,  was  appointed 
tribune  the  second  time. 

Finding,  however,  tliat  the  senate  avowed  their 
aversion  to  him,  and  that  the  regards  of  Fannius 
grew  cold,  he  thought  of  new  laws,  which  might 
secure  the  people  in  his  interest  Such  were 
those  for  sending  colonies  to  Tarentum  and  Capua, 
and  for  granting  the  Latins  all  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  citizens  of  Rome.  The  senate  now  ap- 
prehending that  his  power  would  soon  become 
entirely  uncontrollable,  took  a  new  and  unheard- 
of  method  to  draw  the  people  from  him,  by  gra- 
tifying them  in  everything,  however  contrary  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  state. 

Among  the  colleagues  of  Caius  Gracchus  there 
was  oue  named  Livius  Drusus;  a  man  who  in 
birth  and  education  was  not  behind  any  of  the 
Romans,  and  who  in  point  of  eloquence  and 
wealth  might  vie  with  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  men  of  his  time.    To  him  the  nobility 
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ttypll^d;  exhoi1iD|^  him  to  wt  hlniMir  op  iig«iMt 
Giius,  and  join  them  iu  opposing  iilm;  uol  In  the 
way  of  forcH,  or  in  anytliiuK  thiil  migrht  offeud  the 
eommoua,  but  iu  directing  aii  his  measures  to  please 
them,  and  grautiug  them  things  which  it  would 
have  been  an  honor  to  refuse  at  tlie  hazard  of  tiielr 
vtmost  reMntmeut. 

Drusuf  agreed  to  list  iu  the  service  of  the  eeoate, 
and  to  apuiy  all  the  power  of  his  office  to  their 
views.  He'  therefore  proposed  laws  which  had 
nothing  iu  Ihem  eiilier  houomble  or  advantageous 
to  the  com ui unity.  His  sole  view  was  to  outdo 
Caiusiu  flattering  and  pleasing  the  multitude,  and 
for  tills  purpose  he  contended  with  him  Mke  a 
oomediau  upon  a  stage.  Thus  tlie  senate  plainly 
discovered,  Uiut  it  was  not  so  much  the  measures 
of  Caius.  as  the  man,  thev  were  offended  with, 
and  tiiai  they  were  resolved  to  take  every  method 
to  humble  or  destroy  him.  For  when  lie  procured 
a  decree  for  sending  out  two  coloules  only,  which 
were  to  consist  of  some  of  the  most  deserving  ci li- 
nns, they  accused  him  of  ingratiating  himself  by 
undue  methods  with  the  plebeians;  but  when 
Drusus  sent  out  twelve,  and  selected  three  hun- 
dred of  the  meanest  of  the  people  for  each,  they 
patronizf'd  the  whole  scheme.  When  Caius  divided 
(he  public  lauds  among  the  poor  citizens,  on  con- 
dition that  they  should  pay  a  small  rent  into  the 
treasury,  they  Inveighed  against  him  as  a  flatterer 
f  of  the  populace;  but  Drusus  had  their  praise  for 
dischai^ing  the  lauds  even  of  that  acknowledg- 
ment Caius  procured  the  Latins  the  privilege  of 
voting  as  citizeus  of  Rome,  and  the  patricians, 
were  offended;  Drusus,  on  the  contrary,  was  sup- 
ported by  them  in  a  law  for  exempting  the  Latm 
soldiers  from  being  flogffed,  though  upon  service, 
for  any  misdemeanor.  Meantime,  Drusus  assert- 
ed, in  all  ills  speeches,  that  the  senate,  in  their 
great  regard  for  the  commons,  put  him  upon  pro- 
posing such  advantageous  decrees.  This  was  the 
only  good  tiling  in  his  maneuvers;  for  by  these 
arts  the  people  became  better  affected  to  the  senate. 
Before,  they  had  suspected  and  hated  the  leaders 
of  that  body;  but  Drusus  appeased  their  resent- 
ment, and  removed  their  aversion,  by  assuring 
them,  that  tlie  patricians  were  the  first  movers  of 
all  these  popular  laws. 

What  contributed  most  to  satisfy  M  people  as 
to  the  sincerity  of  his  regard,  and  the  purity  of  his 
intentions,  was,  Uiat  Drusus,  In  all  his  edicts,  ap- 
peared not  to  have  the  least  view  to  his  own  iu- 
terest;  for  he  employed  others  as  commissioners 
for  planting  the  new  colonies;  and  if  there  was  an 
affilr  of  money,  he  would  have  no  concern  with  it 
himself;  whereas,  Caius  chose  to  preside  in  the 

Sreatest  and  most  important  matters  of  that  kind. 
Inbrliis,  one  of  his  colleagues,  having  procured 
an  order  for  rebnilding  and  colonizing  Carthage, 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  Scipio,  It  fell  to  the 
tot  of  Caius  to  execute  that  commission,  and  in 
pursuance  thereof  he  sailed  to  Africa.  Drusus 
took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  gain  more  ground 
apon  him,  and  to  establish  himself  in  the  favor  of 
the  people.  To  lay  an  Information  against  Ful- 
▼ius  he  thought  would  be  very  conducive  to  tin's 
end. 

Fulvins  was  a  particular  friend  of  Caius,  and 
his  tttislstant  in  the  distribution  of  the  lands.  At 
Uie  same  lime  he  was  a  factious  man,  and  known 
to  be  upon  ill  terms  with  the  senate.  Others,  be- 
side the  patricians,  suspected  him  of  raising  com- 
motions among  the  allies,  and  of  privately  excit- 
ing the  Italians  to  a  revolt  These  things,  in- 
deed, were  said  without  evidence  or  proof;  but 
FulvluB  himself  gave  strength  to  tlie  report  by  his 
anoeacsabla  and  nnsalutary  conduct    Cains,  as 


his  aeqaaintaoce,  ^ame  la  for  his  dian  cf  fl» 

dislike,  and  this  was  one  of  the  prinqipal  things 
tltf  t  brought  on  his  ruin. 

Beside,  when  Scipio  Africanns  died,  witlMmt 
uny  previous  sickness,  and  (as  we  have  ob- 
served in  his  life)  titers  appeared  marks  of  vis- 
lence  upon  his  body,  most  people  laid  it  to  Uia 
charge  of  Fulvius,  who  was  his  avowed  enemy, 
and  had  that  very  day  abused  him  from  the  rss- 
frtrm.  Nor  was  CaJus  himself  unsuspected.  Yet 
so  execrable  a  crime  as  this,  committed  against 
the  first  and  greatest  man  in  Rome,  escaped  with 
Impunity;  nay,  it  was  not  even  inquired  into; 
for  the  people  prevented  suy  CM^nizance  of  it 
from  being  taken,  out  of  fear  for  Cains,  lest  apoa 
a  strict  inquisition  he  sbonid  be  found  accessory 
to  the  murder.  But  tliis  happened  aome  timeb^ 
fore. 

While  Caius  was  employed  iu  Africa,  in  the 
re- establishment  of  Carthago,  the  name  of  which 
he  chauffpd  to  Jvnsata,*  he  was  interrupted  by 
several  mauspieious  omens.  The  staff  of  tlie 
first  standard  was  broken,  between  the  violent  ef- 
forts of  the  wind  to  tear  it  away,  and  those  of  the 
ensign  to  hold  it  Another  storm  of  wind  blew 
the  sacrifices  from  the  altars,  and  bore  them  be- 
yond tile  bounds  marked  out  for  the  city;  and  the 
wolves  csme  and  seized  the  marks  themselves, 
and  carried  them  to  a  great  distance.  Cains,  how- 
ever, brought  everytliiug  under  good  regulatioss 
in  tiie  space  of  seventy  days,  and  then  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  understood  that  Fjilvins  was 
hard  pressed  by  Drusus,  and  affairs  demanded  his 
presence.  For  Lucius  Opiraius,t  who  was  of  tlie 
patrician  party  aud  very  powerful  in  the  senate, 
had  lately  been  unsuccessful  in  his  appilcalton 
for  the  consulship,  through  the  opposition  of  Cai- 
us, and  his  support  of  Fannius;  but  now  his  ia- 
terest  was  greatly  strengthened,  and  it  wsf 
thought  he  would  be  chosen  the  following  ycar.^ 
It  was  expected,  too,  tiiat  the  consulship  woald 
enable  him  to  ruin  Caius,  whose  interest  was  al- 
ready upon  the  decline.  Indeed,  by  this  time  the 
people  were  cloyed  with  indulgence;  because 
there  were  many  beside  Caius  who  flattered  them 
iu  all  the  measures  of  admiuistratiou,  and  the 
senate  saw  them  do  it  with  pleasure. 

At  his  return  he  removed  his  lodgings  from  the 
Palatine  Mount  to  the  neighborhood  of  ihe^  Jorum: 
in  which  he  had  a  view  to  popularity,  for  many 
of  the  m«»anest  and  iudigent  of  the  commonalty 
dwelt  there.  After  this  he  proposed  the  rest  of 
his  laws,  in  order  to  their  being  ratified  by  the 
suffrages  of  tlie  people.  As  the  populace  came 
to  iiirn  from  all  quarters,  the  senate  persuaded  the 
consul  Fannius  to  command  all  persons  to  depart 
the  city  who  were  not  Romans  by  birth.  Upon  thu 
strange  and  unusual  proclamation,  that  none  of  the 
allies  or  friends  of  the  republic  should  remain  in 
Rome,  or,  though  citizens,  be  permitted  to  vote, 
Caius,  in  his  turn,  published  articles  of  impeach- 
ment against  the  consul,  and  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared he  would  protect  the  allies,  if  they  would 
stay.  He  did  not,  howi've.r,  perform  his  promise 
On  the  contrary,  he  suffered  the  consuPsiicforsto 
take  away  a  person  before  his  eyes,  who  was  con- 
nected with  him  by  the  ties  of  hospitality,  with- 
out giving  him  the  least  assistance:  whether  it 


*  Qaam  iano  fertar  territ  magis  omalbw  anaat 
Postkabita  coiaisM  Samo.   ■■'  VirfiL 

t  In  the  printsd  text  it  is  Hoiti/i««,  bnf  it  tbould  be  Opi- 
mtiM,  for  he  wat  consul  the  year  folio  win;  with  Q.  Fabin 
Maximns,  which  was  the  year  of  Rome  631.  Platarch 
himself  cells  him  Opmts*  a  little  after.  Ha$tiHmt,  tberi> 
fore,  mast  be  a  false  readiac;  and,  iadsed,  oae  of  lbs 
mannscripti  give*  as  QptwsM  hen. 
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I  that  he  feared  to  show  how  much  his  Btrenj^th 
I  dfmiuitfhedy  or  whether  (as  he  alleged)  he 
dill  not  choose  to  give  his  enemies  occasion  to 
bttTe  recourse  to  the  sword,  who  ouly  sought  a 
pretense  for  it. 

He  happened,  moreover,  to  be  at  variance  with 
bis  colleagues.  The  reason  was  this:  there  was 
SI  show  of  gladiators  to  be  exhibited  to  the  people 
iu  the  forum,  and  most  of  the  mngiittnites  had 
Ci«,used  scaffolds  to  be  erected  around  the  place,  in 
orJer  to  let  them  out  for  hire.  Calua  insisted 
t'.iat  they  should  be  taken  down,  that  the  poor 
might  see  the  exhibition  without  paying  for  it.— 
A.4  none  of  the  proprietors  regarded  his  orders, 
he  waited  nutil  the  uight  preceding  the  show,  and 
the.1  went  with  his  own  workmen,  and  demo- 
lished the  scaffolds.  Next  day,  the  populace  saw 
the  place  quite  cic4ir  of  them,  aud  of  course  they 
admired  him  as  a  man  of  superior  spirit.  But 
his  colleagues  were  greatly  offended  at  his  vio- 
lent temper  and  measures.  This  seems  to  have 
been  the  cause  of  his  miscarriage  in  his  appllca- 
tioD  for  a  third  trlbuneship;  for,  it  seems,  he  had 
a  majority  of  voices,  but  his  colleagues  are  said 
to  have  procured  a  fraudulent  and  unjust  return. 
Be  that  as  it  may  (for  it  was  a  matter  of  some 
doabt),  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  bear  his  disap- 
pointment with  patience:  but  when  he  saw  his 
adversaries  laugh,  he  told  them  with  too  much  in- 
eoience,  "  Their  laugh  wis  of  the  Sardonic'^ 
kind,  for  they  did  not  perceive  how  much  their 
actions  were  eclipsed  by  his.*' 

After  Opimius  was  elected  consul,  he  prepared 
to  repeal  many  of  Caius*s  law?,  and  to  annul  his 
establishment  of  Carthage,  on  purpose  to  provoke 
him  to  some  act  of  violence,  and  to  gain  an  op- 
portunity to  destroy  him.  He  bore  this  treat- 
ment for  some  time;  but  afterward,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  liis  friends,  and  of  Fulvins  in  particu- 
hir,  he  began  to  raise  an  opposition  once  more 
against  the  consul.  Some  say,  his  mother  on 
this  occasion  entered  into  the  intrigues  of  the 
party,  and  having  privately  taken  somo  strangers 
into  pay,  sent  them  into  Rome  in  the  disguise  of 
reapers  ;  and  they  assert  that  these  things  are 
enigmatically  hinted  at  In  her  letters  to  her  son. 
But  others  say,  Cornelia  was  much  displeased  at 
tiieae  measures. 

When  the  day  came  on  which  Opimius  was  to 
get  those  laws  repealed,  both  parties  early  iu  the 
morning  posted  themselves  in  the  Capitol;  aod 
after  the  consul  had  sacrificed,  Quintns  Antyllius, 
one  of  his  Ueton,  who  was  carrying  out  the  en- 
trails of  the  victims,  said  to  Fulvins  and  his  friends, 
**  Stand  off,  ye  factious  citizens,  and  make  way 
for  honest  men.*'  Some  add,  that,  along  with 
this  aearriions  language,  he  stretched  his  naked 
arm  toward  them  In  a  form  that  expressed  the  ut- 
most contempt.  They  immediately  killed  An- 
tyllius with  long  styles,  said  to  have  been  made 
for  such  a  purpose. 

The  people  were  much  chagrined  at  this  act 
of  violence.  As  for  the  two  chiefs,  they  made 
very  different  reflections  upon  the  event  Calus 
was  concerned  at  it,  and  reproached  his  partisans 

*  It  wa*  not  easy  to  •••  th«  propriety  ef  this  axpratsion, 
as  it  is  osed  hero.  Th«  Sardoaio  Uniph  was  an  inrolanta* 
rj  distension  of  the  mvtcles  of  the  month,  occasioned  bjr 
a  poisonoa*  plant;  and  persons  that  died  of  this  poison  had 
a  smile  on  tneir  coonteaances.  Heaoe  It  eame  to  sijrnify 
itreod  or  aA»cted  langhter;  bat  why  the  ]aofh<er  of  Grae. 
3htn*s  opponents  should  be  called  forced  or  i^ardonic,  be- 
•aase  they  did  not  percelTe  his  soperiority,  it  does  not  ap. 

rsr.    It  mtf ht  mora  properlv  have  been  ealiod  alfeoted, 
tb«7  did  perceive  it.     Indeed,  if  every  speoies  of  an- 
leaioaaUe  »a^hinf  asay  be  called  Sarifonlo,  it  will  do 


with  having  given  their  enemies  the  handle  they 
long  had  wanted.  Opimius  rejoiced  at  the  op* 
portunity,  and  excited  the  people  to  revenge.-^ 
But  for  tlie  present  they  were  parted  by  a  heavy 
rain. 

At  an  early  hour  next  day,  the  consul  assem- 
bled the  senate,  and  while  he  was  add^e3^Htilg 
them  within,  others  exposed  the  corpse  of  Auiyi- 
lius  naked  on  a  bier  without,  aud,  as  it  had  been 
previously  concerted,  carried  It  through  the 
forum  to  the  senate-house,  making  loud  acclama- 
tions all  the  way.  Opimius  knew  tlie  whole 
farce;  but  pretended  to  be  much  surpriited.  The 
senate  went  out,  and  planting  themselves  about 
the  corpse,  expressed  their  grief  and  indignation, 
a:<  if  some  dreadful  misfortune  had  befuiieu  them* 
This  scene,  however,  excited  only  hatred  aod  de- 
testation in  the  breasts  of  the  people,  who  could 
not  but  remember  that  the  nobility  bad  killed  Ti- 
berius Gracchus  in  the  Capitol,  though  a  tribune* 
and  thrown  his  body  into  the  river;  aud  yet  now, 
when  Antyllius,  a  vile  sergeant,  who  possibly  did 
not  deserve  quite  so  severe  a  punishment,  but  by 
his  impertinence  had  brought  it  upon  himself—' 
when  such  a  hfreling  lay  exposed  in  the  fdrunkt 
the  senate  of  Rome  stood  weeping  about  him, 
and  then  attended  the  wretch  to  bis  funeral;  witli 
no  other  view  than  to  procure  the  death  of  the 
only  remaining  protector  of  the  people. 

6n  their  return  to  the  house,  they  charged 
Opimius  the  consul,  by  a  formal  decree,  to  Uke 
every  possible  method  for  tlie  preservation  of  the 
commonwealtli,  aud  the  destruction  of  the  ty- 
rants. He  therefore  ordered  the  patricians  to 
arms,  and  each  of  the  knights  to  attend  with  two 
servants  well  armed  the  next  morning.  Fulvlus, 
on  the  other  hand,  prepared  himself,  and  drew 
together  a  crowd  of  people. 

Gains,  as  he  returned  from  the  forums  stood  a 
long  time  looking  upon  his  father's  statue,  and 
after  having  given  vent  to  his  sorrow  in  some 
sighs  and  tears,  retired  without  uttering  a  word. 
Many  of  the  plebeians,  who  saw  this,  were  mov- 
ed with  compassion;  and,  declaring  they  should 
be  the  most  dastardly  of  beings  if  they  abandon- 
ed such  a  man  to  his  enemies,  rspalred  to  hki 
house  to  guard  him,  and  passed  the  night  befora 
his  door.  This  they  did  in  a  very  different  man- 
ner from  the  people  who  attended  Fulvius  on  tht 
same  occasion.  These  passed  their  time  in  nolaa 
and  riot,  in  carousing  and  empty  threats;  FulviiM 
himself  being  the  first  man  that  was  intoxicated, 
and  fflving  into  many  expressions  and  actions  un- 
suitable to  his  years.  But  those  about  Caiua 
were  silent,  as  in  a  time  of  public  calamity;  and, 
with  a  thoughtful  regard  to  what  was  yet  ta 
come,  they  kept  watch  and  took  rest  by  turns. 

Fulvius  slept  so  sound  after  his  wine,  that  it 
was  with  difficulty  they  awoke  him  at  break  of 
day.  Thou  he  and  his  company  armed  them- 
selves with  the  Gallic  spoils  whioh  he  had  brouflrbt 
off  in  his  consulship,  upon  his  conquering  that 
people;  and  thus  accoutered,  they  sallied  out, 
with  loud  menaces,  to  seize  the  Aventine  hill.-'* 
As  for  Cains,  he  would  not  arm,  but  went 
out  iu  his  gown,  as  if  he  had  been  going  upon 
business  in  the  forums  only  he  liad  a  small  dagger 
under  it. 

At  the  gate,  his  wife  threw  herself  at  his  feet, 
and  taking  hold  of  him  with  one  hand,  and  of 
her  son  with  the  other,  she  thus  expressed  her- 
self:— *<Yott  do  not  now  leave  me,  my  dear 
Caius,  as  formerly,  to  go  to  the  rosfT'a,  in  capaci- 
ty of  tribune  or  lawgiver,  nor  do  I  send  you  oat 
to  a  glorious  war,  where,  if  the  common  lot  fell 
to  yonr  share,  my  distress  might  at  least  bavo  Kho 
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^iMolatfon  of  honor.  Ton  ezpOM  youraelf  to 
tiM  moriiereri  of  Tiberius,  unarmed,  indeod,  as  a 
Ban  should  ^o,  who  bad  rather  suffer  than  coiH' 
■litany  Tlolence;  but  it  Is  throwing  away  your 
lift*  without  any  advantage  to  the  community — 
Faction  reiffne;  outrage  and  Uie  sword  are  the 
only  measures  of  justice.  Had  your  brother 
ftilicn  lM*rore  Numantia,  the  truce  would  have  re- 
stored us  his  bo<iy;  but  now  perhaps  I  sliuJl  have 
toco  a  nuppliant'to  some  river  or  tiie  sea,  to  be 
shown  whert*  your  remsins  mtiy  be  found.  For 
what  confluence  can  we  have  either  in  the  laws 
or  in  the  gods,  after  the  assassination  of  Tibe- 
rius ?" 

When  Liclnia  had  poured  out  these  lamenta- 
tioufifCttius  disengaged  himself  as  quietly  as  he 
eould  from  her  arms,  and  walked  on  witii  his 
friends  in  deep  silence.  Sliecatched  at  his  gown; 
but  in  tile  attempt  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  a 
long  time  speechlesi.  At  last  her  senrants  seeing 
her  in  that  condition,  took  her  up,  and  carried  her 
to  her  brother  Crassus. 

Fulvlos,  when  all  the  party  waa  assembled,  lis- 
tened to  tho  advice  of  Caius,  and  aent  his  yoanger 
•on  Into  the /Oram,  equipped  like  an  herald.*  He 
waa  a  youth  of  most  engaging  appearance,  and 
be  approached  with  great  modesty,  and  team  in 
bli  eyes,  lo  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to 
the  consul  and  the  senate.  Many  were  disposed 
to  liearken  to  the  proposal:  but  Opimius  said, 
**  The  criminals  ought  not  to  treat  by  heralds,  but 
come  in  person  to  make  their  submission  to  tlie 
•euate,  and  surrender  themselves  lo  justice,  be- 
fore they  interceded  for  mercy."  At  the  same 
time,  he  bade  the  young  man  return  with  an  qc- 
count  that  these  conditions  were  complied  with, 
or  not  return  at  all. 

Cuius  was  of  opinion  that  tliey  should  go  and 
endt^avor  to  reconcile  themselves  to  the  senate. — 
But  OS  none  of  the  rest  acceded  to  tliat  opinion, 
Fulvius  sent  his  son  again  with  propositions  roach 
tho  name.  Opimius,  who  was  in  haste  to  begin 
hostilities,  immediately  took  the  young  man  into 
coMOiiy,  and  marched  against  Fulvius  with  a  nu- 
merous body  of  infantry,  and  a  company  of  Cretan 
archers.  The  lutter  galled  (heir  adversaries  much, 
and  put  them  iu  such  confusion  that  they  took  to 
flight.  Fulvius  hid  himself  In  an  old  negleoted 
bath,  where  he  was  soon  found  and  put  to  the 
■Word,  together  with  his  eldest  son.  Caius  was 
not  seen  to  lift  his  hand  in  the  fray.  On  the  ooa- 
trary,  he  expressed  the  greatest  uneasiness  at  their 
coming  to  such  extremities,  and  retired  into  the 
temple  of  Diana.  There  he  would  have  dispatched 
himself,  but  was  hindered  by  Pompouius  and  Li- 
cinlns,  the  most  faithful  of  his  friends,  who  took 
away  his  poniard,  and  persuaded  him  to  try  the 
alteraative  of  flight  On  this  occasion  he  is  said 
to  have  kneeled  down,  and  with  uplifted  hands  to 
have  prayed  to  the  deity  of  that  temple,  "  That 
the  people  of  Rome,  for  their  ingratitude  and  base 
desertion  of  him,  might  be  slaves  forsTer."  Indeed, 
noei  of  them,  on  promise  of  impunity  by  procla- 
mation, openly  went  over  to  the  other  party. 

The  enemy  pursued  Caius  with  great  eagerness, 
and  came  up  with  him  at  the  wooden  bridge. — 
His  two  friends  bidding  him  go  forward,  planted 
themselves  before  it,  and  suffered  no  man  to  pass 
antil  they  were  oyerpowered  and  slain.  One  of  his 
servants,  named  Philocrates,  accompanied  Caius 
tn  his  flight  All  encouraged  him  to  make  the 
best  of  his  way,  as  tiiey  do  a  runner  in  tiie  lists, 
but  not  one  asaisled  him,  or  offered  him  a  horse. 
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though  he  desired  It,  for  they  aav  the  eBemy  now 
almost  upon  him.*  He  got,  however,  a  liitla 
before  them,  into  a  grove  sacred  to  tlie/ttri«i,-^  nod 
there  closeii  the  scene;  Philocrates  first  dtspstched 
htm,  and  afterward  himself.  Some,  indeed,  say, 
tiiat  they  both  came  alive  into  the  enemy *e  lian-Js 
and  that  the  slave  dung  so  close  to  his  master  tiat 
they  could  not  come  to  the  one  until  they  liad  cut 
the  other  in  pieces.  We  are  told  aiao,  that  after  a 
fierson,  whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  hwi  cot  off 
the  head  of  Caius,  and  was  bearing  away  his  prire, 
Seplimuleius4  one  of  Oplmius^s  frien.ls,  took  it 
from  him:  for  at  Uie  beginning  of  the  action,  the 
weight  in  gold  had  been  offered  by  proclainadoa 
eit^ier  for  his  head,  or  for  that  of  FuWius.  Scpti- 
muleius  carried  it  to  Opimiusu  upon  tlie  point  of  a 
pike;  and  when  put  in  the  scale,  it  was  found  to 
weigh  seventeen  pounds  eight  ounces;  for  Septi* 
muleius  had  added  fraud  to  his  other  villauies;  he 
had  taken  out  the  brain,  and  filled  the  cavity  wiin 
molten  lead.  Those  who  brought  in  the  head 
of  Pulsus,  being  persons  of  no  note,  had  no 
reward  at  aJI. 

The  bodies  of  Cains  and  Fulvius,  and  the  r^ 
of  the  slain,  who  were  no  fewer  than  three  thou- 
sand, were  thrown  into  the  river.  Their  goods 
were  confiscated  and  sold,  and  tlieir  wives  forbid- 
den to  go  into  mourning.  Licinia  was,  moreover, 
deprived  of  her  dowry.  The  most  savage  cruelty 
was  exercised  upon  the  younger  sou  of  Fulvio% 
who  had  never  Irarne  arms  againat  them,  nor  ap- 
peared among  the  combatants,  but  was  imprisoned 
when  he  came  with  proposals  of  peace,  and  put  to 
iieath  after  tl:e  battle.  But  neither  this,  nor  any 
other  instance  of  despotism,  so  sensibly  toocbcd 
the  people,  as  Opimiu8*s  bailding  a  tempie  to 
Concord.  For  by  that  he  appeared  to  claim  honor 
for  what  he  had  done,  and  iu  some  sort  to  triumph 
in  the  destruction  of  so  many  citizens.  Sonte- 
body,  therefore.  In  tlie  night,  wrote  iliis  line  un<ier 
the  inscription  on  the  temple: 

Madasflt  ftod  Diteord  rear  tho  fkns  Of  Coscoid. 

Opimius  was  the  first  consul  who  usurped  tbe 
power  of  a  dictator,  and  condemned  three  tttoa^iiid 
citizens,  without  any  form  of  justice,  iyside  C^int 
Gracchus  and  Fulvius  Flaccns,  though  one  of 
them  had  been  honored  with  the  consuisliip  sad  t 
triumph,  and  the  other,  both  in  virtue  and  repnt» 
tion,  was  superior  to  all  the  men  of  his  time. 

Opimius  was  vile  enougli  to  suffer  himself  to  be 
corrupted  with  money,  uoiog  aAerward  anibss> 
sador  to  Jugurtlia  the  Nnmidian,  he  took  a  bribe; 
and  being  culled  to  account  for  it  at  his  return,  is 
a  judicial  way,  he  had  the  mortification  to  |ro« 
old  with  that  infamy  upon  him.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  hated  and  execrated  by  tlie  comolOli^ 
who  through  his  means  hod  l>een  reduced  to  in 
abject  condition.  In  a  little  lime  those  commom 
showed  how  deeply  they  regretted  tiie  Gfscchl— 
They  erected  their  statues  in  one  of  tlie  most 
public  parto  of  the  city;  they  consecrsted  tiM 
places  where  they  wore  kiilod,  and  oflferrd  U 
them  «ll  first-fruits  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year.  Nay,  many  offered  daily  sacrifices,  asd 
paid  their  devotions  there  as  in  tbe  temples  «f 
gods. 

Cornelia  is  reported  to  have  borne  all  these  mu* 
fortunes  with  a  noble  magnanimity, and  to  have  nid 

*  Anrelint  Victor  montioss  two  of  Cains**  friondt.  »ke 
•toppod  tho  puss  it  of  tlM  oaeny;  Pompooias,  at  Uio  P$rU 
TViS'naMs,  aad  lAioriui,  at  tho  Pon*  SuhlUimt, 

t  This  grove  wai  callod  LM€%t  Fmriu^  and  was  »«if 
the  Pont  StMUiu*.  The  foddoM  had  a  high  prictt  ctiM 
FtosMa  FkruuUu,  and  asaoai  ucrifioos.  Void  do  lof- 
!.▼. 

t  Plisy  aad  Valoriai  Maadoias  say,  bs  was  aa  iatiaate 
soqasiatsaos  of  Gfasehas*s* 
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•f  the  consecrated  places  in  pftrtieaiur,  where  her 
aottH  lost  their  iivee,  **  That  Ihey  were  monoments 
«'orthy  of  them."  She  took  op  her  residence  at 
Miwiium,  and  made  no  alieralion  in  her  manner 
of  living.  As  she  had  many  friends,  her  table 
was  always  open  for  the  purposes  of  hospitality^"— 
Grt>ik«  and  otiier  men  of  letters  she  liad  always 
wiiii  her,  and  all  the  kings  iu  alliance  with  Rome 
ex]ire8sed  their  regard  by  sending  her  presents 
Bi}(i  rtrceiving  the  like  civilities  iu  return.  She 
made  herself  very  agreeable  to  her  goeots  by  ac- 
,  quainttng  tiiem  with  many  particulars  of  her  father 
Africa  una,  and  of  his  manner  of  living.  But 
what  they  most  admired  in  her  was,  that  she  could 


reoonnt  their  actions  and  safieringa,  as  If  she  spoki 
of  her  sons  without  a  sigh  or  a  tear,  and  had  been 
giving  a  narrative  of  some  ancient  heroes.  Some, 
therefore,  imagined  tiiat  age  and  the  greatness  of 
iter  misfortunes  iiad  deprived  her  of  her  under- 
standing and  sensibilitv*  But  those  who  were  of 
that  opinion  seem  rather  to  have  wanted  under- 
standing themselves;  since  they  knew  not  how 
much  a  noble  mind  may,  by  a  liberal  education, 
be  enabled  to  support  itself  against  distress;  and 
that  though  in  the  pursuit  of  rectitude  Fortune 
niuy  often  defeat  the  purposes  of  Virtvx,  yet 
ViRTUK,  in  bearing  affliction,  can  never  lose  her 
prerogative. 


AGIS   AND    OLEOMENES 

COMPAKSD  WITH 

TIBERIUS  AND  CAIUS  GRACCHUS. 


Tads  we  have  griven  the  history  of  these  great 
men  severally,  and  it  remains  that  we  take  a  view 
of  them  in  comparison  with  each  other.  Those 
who  hated  the  Gracchi,  and  endeavored  the  most 
to  disparage  them,  never  durst  deny,  that  of  all  the 
Romans  of  their  time,  nature  had  disposed  them 
most  happily  to  virtue,  or  that  this  disposition  was 
cnltivated  by  the  most  excellent  education.  But 
aatnre  appears  to  have  done  still  more  for  Agisand 
Cleoraenes;  for  though  they  not  only  wanted  the 
advautnges  of  education,  but  were  trained  to  such 
manners  and  customs  as  had  corrupted  many  befor^ 
them,  yet  they  became  examples  of  temperance 
and  sobriety. 

B«8iJe,  the  Gracchi  lived  at  a  time  when 
Rome  was  iu  her  greatest  glory;  a  time  that  was 
dtsiioguished  by  a  virtuous  emulation;  and  of 
course  they  roust  have  had  a  natural  aversion  to 
give  up  the  inheritance  of  virtue  which  they  had 
received  from  their  ancestors.  Whereas  Agis  and 
Cleomenes  had  parents  of  very  difierent  principles, 
and  found  their  country  in  a  very  diseased  and 
unhappy  state ;  and  yet  these  things  did  not  in 
the  least  abate  their  ardor  in  the  pursuits  of  honor. 
We  have  a  strong  proof  of  the  disinterested  views 
of  the  Gracchi,  and  their  aversion  to  avarice,  in 
their  keeping  themselves  clear  of  all  iniquitous 
practices  in  the  whole  course  of  their  administra- 
tion. But  Agis  might  even  have  resented  it,  if  any 
cue  had  commended  him  for  not  touching  the 
property  of  others,  since  he  distributed  his  whole 
substance  among  the  citizens  of  Sparta,  which, 
beside  other  considerable  articles,  consisted  of  six 
hundred  talents  in  money.  What  a  crime  then 
must  unjust  gain  have  appeared  to  him,  who 
thought  it  nothl^ig  less  than  avarice  to  possess 
more  than  others,  though  by  the  fairest  title? 

If  we  consider  them  wltli  respect  to  the  hardi- 
ness of  their  enterprises,  and  the  new  regulations 
they  wanted  to  establish,  we  shall  find  the  two 
Grecians  greatly  superior.  One  of  the  two  Ro- 
mans applied  himself  principally  to  making  roads 
and  colonizing  towns.  The  boldest  attempt  of 
Tiberius  was  the  distribution  of  the  public  lauds; 
and  Caius  did  nothing  more  extraordinary  than 
the  joining  an  equal  nnmlier  of  the  equestrian 
•fder  In  commiMion  with  the  three  handnd  patri- 
Wkjadgei. 


The  alterations  which  Affis  and  Cleomenea 
brought  into  the  system  of  tneir  commonwealth 
were  of  a  difTerent  nature.  They  saw  a  small  and 
partial  amendment  was  no  better,  as  Plato  expresses 
it,  than  the  cutting  off  one  of  the  Hydra's  heads;* 
and  therefore  they  introduced  a  change  that  might 
remove  all  the  distempers  of  the  constitution  at 
once.  Perhaps  we  may  express  ourselves  with 
more  propriety,  if  we  say,  that,  by  removing  the 
changes  that  had  caused  all  their  misfortunes,  they 
brought  Sparta  back  to  its  first  principles. 

Possibly  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  add,  that  the 
measures  the  Gracchi  adopted  were  offensive  to 
the  greatest  men  in  Rome;t  whereas,  all  that  Agb 
meditated,  and  Cleomenes  brought  to  bear,  had  the 
best  and  most  respectable  authorities  to  support  it, 
I  mean  the  sanction  either  of  Lycurgus  or  Apollo. 

What  is  still  more  considerable,  by  the  political 
measures  of  the  Gracchi,  Rome  made  not  the  least 
acqnisition  of  power  or  territory;  whereas,  through 
those  of  Cleomefies,  Greece  saw  the  Spartans  in  a 
little  time  become  masters  of  Peloponnesus,  and 
contending  for  superiority  with  the  most  power- 
ful princes  of  Uiat  age;  and  this  without  any 
other  view  than  to  deliver  Greece  from  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Illyrians  and  Gauls,  and  put  her  once 
more  under  the  protection  of  the  nee  of  Hercules. 

The  different  manner  of  the  deaths  of  these 
great  men  appears  also  to  me  to  point  out  a  differ- 
ence in  their  characters.  The  Gracchi  fought 
with  their  fellow-citizens,  and  being  defeated,  per- 
ished in  their  flight  Agis,  on  tiie  other  hand, 
fell  almost  a  voluntary  sacrifice,  ratlier  than  that 
any  Spartan  should  lose  his  life  on  liis  account.*^ 
Cleomenes,  when  insulted  and  oppressed,  had  rs* 
course  to  vengeance;  and,  as  circumstances  did 
not  favor  him,  had  courage  enough  to  give  himself 
tiie  fatal  blow. 

If  we  view  them  In  another  light,  Agis  never 
distinguished  Idmself  as  a  general;  for  he  was 
killed  before  he  had  an  opportunity  of  that  kind: 


*  In  the  foarth  book  of  tlie  commonwealth, 
t  Platsfeb  seemt  to  ecnsiir*  the  Agrarian  law  as  an  Irra- 
tional one,  aad  ac  the  inTontiOB  of  Um  Gracehi.    Bnt,  ia 


faot,  there  was  an  Agrarian  law  aowns  the  instilatioos 

* '        B  not  die  ■ 

BSBong  the 
a  WU  of  the  saase  kind  above  two  1 


of  Lycnrgns;  and  the  Gracchi  were  not 
of  t«eb  a  taw  aaiong  the  Konaas,    " 


iirst  promoters 
Bpnrias  Cassias  oftred 


wbish  proved  sqvsllj  fktsl  to  kia. 
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and  wUh  the  mtny  great  mml  glorioos  vietortet 
•f  Cleomenes  we  may  eomparv  the  memontble 
aiploit  of  Tiberiue,  iu  being  the  firet  to  settle  the 
Walie  of  Carlbag^,  and  hit  saving  twenty  Uiouaand 
Romans,  who  had  no  other  hope  of  life,  by  the 
peace  which  be  happily  concluded  wilii  Uie  Nu- 
mantians.  As  for  Cains,  there  were  many  iustMiiceB 
of  his  military  laleuts  both  In  Uie  Nnmaiitian  war, 
and  iu  Sardinia.  So  tltat  the  two  brothers  would 
probably  one  day  have  been  ranked  wiUi  the  greatest 
generals  aroong  the  Romans,  had  they  not  come 
to  an  antlmely  death. 

Aa  to  tlieir  political  abilities,  Agia  seems  to 
have  wanted  firmness  and  dispatch.  He  sufiered 
himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  Agesilaus,  and 
performed  not  his  promise  to  the  cltiieus  of 
making  a  distribution  of  lands.  He  was,  indeed, 
extremely  young;  and  on  that  account,  had  a 
timidity  which  prevented  the  completion  of  those 
schemes  tliat  had  so  much  raised  the  expectation 
of  the  public.  Cleomeues,  on  the  contrary,  took 
too  bold  and  too  violent  a  method  to  effectuate 
the  changea  he  had  resolved  on  in  the  police  of 
Sparta.  It  was  an  act  of  injustice  to  pot  the 
ifhori  to  death,  whom  he  might  either  have  brought 
over  to  his  party  by  force,  because  he  was  supe- 
rior in  arms,  or  else  have  banished,  as  he  did  many 
•then.  For,  to  have  recourse  to  the  knife,  except 
In  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  indicates  neither  the 
good  physician  nor  the  able  statesman,  but  un- 
akillfuluess  in  both.  Beside,  iu  politics,  that  iguo- 
rauce  is  always  attended  with  injustice  and  cru- 
elty. But  neither  of  the  Gracchi  began  tlie  civil 
war,  or  dipped  his  hands  iu  the  blood  of  his  coun- 
trymen. Cains,  we  are  told,  even  when  attacked, 
did  not  repel  force  with  force;  and,  though  none 
behaved  with  greater  courage  and  vigor  than  he 
tn  otiier  wars,  none  was  so  slow  to  lift  up  his 
band  against  a  fellow-citizen.  He  went  out  un- 
armed to  a  scone  of  fury  and  sedition;  when  the 
fight  began,  he  retired;  and,  through  the  whole,  ap- 
peared more  solicitous  to  avoid  the  doing  of  harm 
than  the  receiving  it  The  flight,  therefore,  of 
the  Gracchi  muat  not  be  considered  as  an  act  of 
fiowardice,  but  patriotic  discretion.  For  they 
were  under  a  necessity  either  of  taking  the 
method  they  did,  or  of  fighting  in  their  own  de- 
fense if  they  stayed. 

The  strongest  charge  against  Tiberius  is,  tliat ! 
he  deposed  hhi  colleague,  and  sued  for  a  aecoud  . 
tribunes!) ip.  Caius  was  blamed  for  the  death  of  i 
Antyllius;  but  agaiust  all  reason  and  justice,  for  . 
the  fact  was  committed  without  his  approbation, ! 


and  he  looked  apoa  It  as  a  noai«nhaf|iy  otvcBnir 

stance.  On  the  other  hand,  Cioomeiiaa,  not  to 
mention  any  more  his  destroying  tlie  ep6ori,  took 
an  unconatitutional  step  in  enfraochifeuig  all  the 
slaves;  and,  in  reality,  he  reigned  aioue,  tlioagb, 
to  save  appearances,  be  took  iu  his  iMrotiier  End!- 
das  as  a  partner  in  the  tliroue,  who  was  not  of 
the  other  family  that  claimed  a  right  to  give  oat 
of  the  kings  to  Sparta.  Archidamua,  who  v&s  of 
that  family,  and  had  as  much  right  to  the  throne, 
lie  perauttded  to  return  from  Mesaene.  la  conse- 
quence of  this  he  was  assaasiuatod ;  and  as.  Qoo- 
menes  made  no  inquiry  into  the  marder,  it  as 
probable  that  he  was  justly  censared  as  tike  cause 
of  it.  Whereas,  Lycurgus,  whom  he  pretended 
to  take  as  his  pattern,  freely  aarreudend  to  his 
nephew  Charilaus,  tlie  kingdom  commuted  to  his 
charge;  and  that  he  might  not  be  blamed  in  case 
of  his  untimely  death,  he  went  abroad  and  waa- 
dered  a  long  time  in  foreign  countries;  nor  did  iie 
return  until  Charilaus  had  a  aon  to  aacoeed  iiira 
in  the  throne.  It  is  true,  Greece  had  not  pro- 
duced any  other  man  who  can  be  compared  to 
Lycurgua 

We  liave  shown  that  Cleomenea,  In  the  cemns 
of  his  government,  brought  in  greater  innoTations^ 
and  committed  more  violent  acts  of  injustice 
And  those  that  are  inclined  to  censara  the  penons 
of  whom  we  are  writing,  represent  Cleomenea  as, 
from  the  first,  of  a  tyrannical  dispoeiiion  and  a 
lover  of  war.  The  Gracchi  tliey  accuse  of  immo- 
derate ambition,  malignity  itself  not  being  able 
to  find  any  flaw  in  them.  At  the  eame  time  they 
acknowledffe  that  tiiose  tribunes  might  poaably 
be  carried  beyond  the  dictates  of  tlieir  native  dia* 
position  by  anger,  and  the  beat  of  contention, 
which,  like  so  many  hurricanes,  drove  them  at 
last  upon  some  extremes  in  tlieir  administration 
What  could  be  more  just  or  meritorious  than 
their  first  design,  to  which  they  would  liave  ad- 
hered, had  not  the  rich  and  great,  by  the  violent 
methods  they  took  to  abrogate  their  law,  inrolved 
them  both  in  those  fatal  quarrels;  the  one  to  d^ 
fend  himself,  and  the  otlier  to  revenge  his  brother, 
who  was  taken  oflf  without  any  form  of  law  and 
justice?  ' 

From  these  observations,  you  may  easiiy  pe^• 
ceive  the  difference  between  thrm;  and,  if  yoe 
required  me  to  cliaracterize  each  of  them  singly,  I 
should  say  that  the  palm  of  virtue'  belongs  to  Ti- 
berius; young  Agis  had  the  fewest  faults;  sad 
Cains,  in  point  of  courage  and  spirit  of  entoiprin 
waa  little  inferior  to  Cleomenea. 
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Wrokvkr  it  was,  my  Sossius,  that  wrote  the 
encomium  upon  Alcibiades  for  his  victory  in  the 
chariot-race  at  the  Olympic  games;  whether  Euri- 
pides (which  is  the  common  opinion),  or  somo 
other,  he  asserts,  that  "The firet  requisite  to  hap- 
piness is,  that  a  roan  be  born  iu  a  famous  city." 
But,  as  to  real  happiness,  which  consists  principal- 
ly in  the  disposition  and  habit  of  the  mind,  for 
my  part  I  think  it  wonld  make  no  difference, 
though  a  kiian  should  be  born  in  an  inconsiderable 
town,  or  of  a  mother  who  had  no  advantages  either 
of  sbA  or  beauty;  for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 
that  J  nils,  a  imeU  town  In  the  isle  of  Ceos,  which 


is  not  Itself  great,  and  JEgina,  which  an  Athenba 
<*  wanted  to  have  taken  away,  as  an  eyB-sore  te 
the  Pineus,"  should  give  birth  to  good  poets  and 
playera,*  and  not  be  able  to  produce  a  man  who 
mieht  attain  the  virtues  of  justice,  of  nontentmeut, 
and  of  magnanimity.  Indeed,  Uiose  arts,  which 
are  to  gain  the  master  of  them  considerable  profit 
or  honor,  may  probably  not  flourish  iu  mean  and 
insignificant  towns.  But  virtue,  like  a  Strang 
and  hardy  plant,  will  take  root  in  any  place  wbeie 

•  Thojpoet  Simoaidet  wsa  of  Ceo«;  aad  Polos  the  aalsr 
wMofiElfiBa. 
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eao  find  «i  lagtmimM  n^tmn  mmd  m  mind  Ihat 
MS  no  arenion  to  labor  and  discipline.  Tliem- 
fbro»  if  oar  aeotinMots  or  condact  fall  short  of  the 
point  they  ought  to  reach,  we  must  not  impute  it 
to  the  obscurity  of  the  place  were  we  were  borut 
bat  to  onr  little  selves. 

These  reflections,  however,  extend  not  to  an 
author  who  would  write  a  history  of  events  which 
happened  in  a  forei^  country,  and  cannot  be 
come  at  in  his  own.  As  he  has  materials  to 
eoUect  from  a  varietj  of  booics  disperaed  in  dif- 
ferent libraries,  his  nrst  care  should  be  to  take  up 
his  residenoe  iu  some  populous  town  which  hae 
an  ambition  for  literature.  There  he  will  meet 
with  many  curious  and  valuable  books;  and  the 
particulars  that  are  wanting  in  writers,  he  may, 
upon  inquiry,  be  supplied  with  by  those  who 
have  laid  them  up  in  the  faithful  repository  of 
memory.  This  will  prevent  his  work  from  beiof 
defective  in  any  material  point.  As  to  myself, 
I  live  in  a  lltde  town,  and  1  choose  to  live  ttiere, 
leat  it  should  become  sUll  less.  When  I  was  in 
Roaie,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  I  had  not  leisure 
to  study  the  Latin  tongue,  on  account  of  the  pub- 
lie  commissions  with  which  I  was  charged,  and 
the  nomber  of  people  that  came  to  be  Instructed 
by  me  in  philosophy.  It  was  not,  therefore, 
•ntil  a  late  period  in  life,  that  I  began  to  read  the 
Roman  authors.  The  process  may  seem  strange; 
and  yet  it  is  very  true.  I  did  not  so  much  gain 
the  knowledge  of  things  by  the  words,  as  words  by 
the  knowledge  I  bad  of  things.^  I  shall  only  add 
that,  to  attain  snch  a  skill  in  the  language  as  to  be 
master  of  the  beauty  and  fluency  of  its  expressions 
with  its  figures,  its  liarmony,  and  all  the  other 
graces  of  ito  structure,  woulcl  indeed  be  an  ele- 
gant and  agreeable  accomplishment  But  the 
practice  and  pains  It  requires  are  more  than  I 
have  a  time  for,  and  I  must  leave  the  ambition  to 
excel  in  that  walk  to  younger  men. 

In  this  book,  which  is  the  fifth  of  our  parallels, 
we  intend  to  give  the  lives  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  and  from  their  actions  and  political 
conduct,  we  shall  collect  and  compare  their  man- 
ners and  dispositions;  but,  for  the  reason  already 
assigned,  we  shall  not  pretend  to  examine  their 
orations,  or  to  determine  which  of  them  was  the 
more  agreeable  speaker;  for,  as  Ion  says, 

What'*  the  gay  dolphia  when  he  qaiu  tba  wetm, 
AnA  boaad*  spoa  the  tboieY 

CiBcilias,*  a  writer  at  all  times  much  too  presurop- 
taous,  paid  little  regard  to  that  roazlm  of  the 
poet^  when  he  so  boldly  attempted  a  comparison 
between  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  But  perhaps 
the  precept.  Know  thy$elf,  would  not  bo  considered 
as  divine,  if  every  man  could  easily  reduce  it  to 
practice. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
were  originally  formed  by  nature  in  the  same 
moid,  so  great  Is  tlie  resemblance  In  their  dispo- 
sition. The  same  ambition,  Uie  same  love  of  lil>- 
erty,  appears  in  their  whole  administration,  and 
the  same  timidity  amid  wan  and  dangers.  Nor 
did  they  leas  resemble  each  other  in  their  fortunes. 
For  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  find  two  other  ora- 
tors who  raised  themselves  from  obscure  begin- 
oings  to  such  authority  and  power;  who  both  op- 
posed kings,  and  tyrants;  who  both  lost  their 
daughters;  were  banlslied  their  country,  and  re- 
turned with  honor;  were  forced  to  fly  again;  were 
taken  by  their  enemies,  and  at  last  expired  the 

*  Oocilios  wm»  a  eel«bntod  rbetoricUn,  who  IWed  in 
IW  tisM  of  Aagactnt.    Ho  wrou  a  tieatlM  oa  the  fsblisie, 
hUk  i«  sMBtioaed  by  Longiaat. 
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same  hear  wHhIlMllbeittM  of  flidreovntry.  8« 
that,  if  nalure  and  fortune,  like  two  artifioeit, 
wers  to  descend  upon  the  scene,  and  dispute  about 
their  work,  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  whethar 
the  former  had  produced  a  greater  resemblance  in 
their  dispositions,  or  the  latter  In  the  cirenmstanew 
of  their  lives.  We  skiall  begin  with  the  more  an- 
cient.  ^ 

Demosthenes,  the  father  of  Demosthenes,  was 
one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Athens.  The»- 
pompns  tells  us,  ne  was  called  the  steDnd-cntfer, 
because  he  employed  a  great  number  of  sbves  In 
that  business.  As  to  what  .Machines  the  oiatar 
rehites  concernlttg  ills  mother,*  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  one  Gylon,f  who  was  forced  to  fly  fof 
treason  against  the  commonwealth,  and  of  a  ba^ 
bariaa  woman,  we  cannot  take  upon  as  to  ia|r 
whether  itwasdicUted  by  truth,  or  by  falsehood 
and  malignity.  He  had  a  large  fortune  left  hia 
by  his  faSier,  who  died  when  he  was  only  seves 
vears  of  age;  the  whole  being  estimated  at  little 
less  than  fifteen  talenta.  But  he  was  graati|r 
wronged  by  his  guardians,  who  converted  part  te 
their  own  nse;  and  sufiered  part  to  He  neglected. 
Nay,  they  were  vile  enough  to  defraud  his  tutom 
of  their  salaries.  This  was  the  chief  reason  that 
he  had  not  those  advantages  of  education  to  wbfcsh 
his  quality  entitled  him.  His  mother  did  not 
choose  that  lie  should  be  put  to  hard  and  laborioiw 
exercises,  on  account  oi  the  weakness  and  dell- 
cacv  of  his  fmme;  and  his  preceptors,  being  iH 
paid,  did  not  press  him  to  attend  them.  In£e4» 
from  the  first,  he  was  of  a  slender  and  sickly 
habit,  insomuch  that  the  l>oys  are  said  to  have 
given  htm  the  contemptuous  name  of  Bmtm^ 
Tu94  for  his  natural  defects.  Some  say,  Batalot 
was  an  effeminate  muaksian,  whom  Antiphanas 
ridiculed  in  one  of  his  farces;  others,  that  be  wai 
a  poet  whose  verses  were  of  the  most  wanton  and 
licentious  kind.  The  Athenians,  too,  at  that  tlme» 
seem  to  have  called  a  part  of  the  body  BaUUuSt 
which  decency  forbids  us  to  name.  We  are  told, 
tliat  Demosthenes  had  likewise  the  name  of  Ar^Mi^ 
eitlier  on  account  of  the  savage  and  morose  turn 
of  his  behavior;  for  there  is  a  sort  of  a  serpent 
which  some  of  the  poets  call  ArsfOB;^  or  else  far 
tlie  severity  of  his  expressions;  which  often  gave 
his  hearers  pain;  for  there  was  a  poet  named 
Argot,  whose  verses  were  very  keen  and  satiricaL 
But  enough  of  this  article. 

His  ambition  to  speak  in  public  is  said  to  hav* 
taken  its  rise  on  this  occasion.  The  orator  Callis> 
tratus  was  to  plead  in  the  cause  which  the  city  of 
OropusI  had  depending;  and  the  expectation  of 
the  public  was  greatly  raised  both  by  the  poweit 
of  the  orator,  which  were  then  In  the  highest  rsi- 
pute,  and  by  the  importance  of  the  trial.  Demoe- 
thenes  hearing   the  governors  and  tutors  agree 


I  ni«  orauon  ag aion  V/W«ipnoo. 
ylon  was  accused  of  betraying  to  the  enemy  n  town  ia 
fl  called  Nymphaani;apon  which,  be  fled  intoSovtbIa 
he  married  a  native  of  the  country,  and  had  two 


*  In  hia  oration  ag ainat  Cteaiphoa. 

t  Oylon  was  accused  of  b  ' 
Pontufl  c  " 

where  h_ 

daughters  by  her;  one  of  whom  was  married  to  Pbiloearea^ 
and  the  other,  named  Cleobale,  to  Demosthenes,  fler  fo»> 
tune  was  fifty  mmm,  and  of  this  mazriage  came  Demoslh» 
aes  the  orator. 

t  Hesyehins  gives  a  diflerant  ozplaaation  to  the  woii 
Batahut  but  Plutarch  must  be  allowed,  tliough  DaoUr  wiV 
not  here  allow  him  to  nndersund  the  sense  of  the  Grook 
word  as  well  as  Hesychius. 

}  Hippocrates,  too,  mentions  a  serpent  of  that  name. 

I  Oropos  was  a  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Enripn*,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Attica.  The  Thebans,  though  they  had  bene 
relieved  in  their  distress  by  Cbabrias  and  iha  Athenians,  fol^ 
got  their  services,  and  toolc  Oropus  ftom  them.  Cbabrias 
was  suspected  of  treachery,  and  CaOtstratna,  the  oratoi^ 
was  retained  to  plead  against  him.  Damosthoaes  m»w 
tions  this  in  his  oration  against  Phidias.  At  the  tiaae  si 
this  trial,  ha  wm  aboat  tiztaea. 
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•moiif  theiBMlTM  te  itlBiid  the  tri«t,  with  iniieh 
Importiintty  prevailed  on  hit  muter  to  take  him 
to  Mmr  the  pleadlngft.  The  master  hiiTiii|^  some 
•eqaatatanee  with  the  officers  who  opened  the 
«oiirt,  got  hie  yoonur  pupil  a  aeat  where  he  coald 
hmr  the  orators  without  belnf^  seen.  Callistntus 
-luhd  great  saccess,  and  his  ebiiltles  were  extreme- 
ly admired.  Demosthenes  was  fired  with  a  spirit 
•f  emulation.  When  he  saw  with  what  disii no- 
tion the  orator  was  conducted  home,  and  com- 
plimented by  the  people,  he  was  struck  still  mora 
with  the  power  of  that  commanding  eloquence 
which  eould  carry  all  before  It  From  this  time, 
tiierefore,  he  bade  adieu  to  the  other  studies  and 
•Korcless  in  which  boys  are  engaged,  and  applied 
kimself  with  great  assidalty  to  declaiming,  in 
kepee  of  being  one  day  numbeted  among  the 
•fmton.  Imsus  was  the  man  he  made  use  of  as 
Ms  preeeptor  la  eloquenee,  though  Isocrateo  then 
iaagfat  11;  whether  It  was  that  the  loss  of  his  father 
ittcapacitaled  him  to  pay  the  oum  of  ton  mtiuB,* 
wiileh  was  that  rhetorician's  usual  price,  or 
whether  he  preferred  tiie  keen  and  subtile  manner 
«f  Ismts,  as  mora  fit  for  public  use. 

Hermippus  says  he  met  with  an  account  In 
certain  anonymous  memoirs  that  Demosthenes 
likewise  studied  under  Plato.f  and  reoeived  great 
«asistance  from  blm  in  preparing  to  speak  in  pub- 
Ho.  He  adds,  that  Ctesibius  used  to  say,  that 
Demosthenes  was  priratoly  supplied  by  Callias 
tiie  Syracusan,  and  some  others,  with  the  systems 
•f  rlwtorle  taught  by  Isocrates  and  Alcidarona, 
tnd  made  hki  advantage  of  them. 

When  his  minority  was  expired,  he  called  his 
fuardians  to  account  at  law,  and  wrote  orations 
ngainst  them.  As  they  found  many  methods  of 
ehicane  and  delay,  he  had  great  opportunity,  as 
Thueydides  says,  to  exercise  his  talent  for  the 
tmr.t  It  was  not  without  much  pains  and  some 
risk  that  he  gained  his  cause;  and,  at  last,  It  was 
but  a  rery  small  pert  of  his  patrimony  that  he 
eould  recover.  By  this  means,  howeTer,  he  ac- 
quired a  proper  assurance  and  some  experienoe; 
and  haTittg  tasted  the  honor  and  power  that  go  in 
the  train  of  eloquence,  he  attempted  to  speak  in 
llie  public  debates,  and  take  a  share  in  the  ad- 
ministration. As  it  is  said  of  Laomedon  the 
Orehomenlan,  that,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians, 
in  some  disorder  of  the  spleen,  he  applied  himself 
to  running,  and  continued  it  constantly  a  mat 
length  of  way,  until  he  bad  gained  such  excellent 
health  and  breath,  that  he  tried  for  the  crown  at 
the  public  games,  and  dlHtlngnlshed  himself  in  the 
long  eon  rm:  so  It  happened  to  Demosthenes,  that 
fie  first  appeared  at  the  bar  for  the  recovery  of  his 
imn  fortune,  which  had  been  so  much  embezzled; 
nnd  having  acquired  In  that  cause  a  persuasive 
and  powerful  mannerof  speaking, he  contested  the 


*  Tlti«  coold  not  b«  the  reason,  if  what  is  recorded  in  the 
life  of  Itieat  be  trtie,  that  he  was  retained  a«  tutor  to  De> 
moatheDas,  at  the  price  of  a  hundred  mtetf. 

t  This  is  confirmed  by  Cicem  in  his  lirutat.  LeUiUnUM 
flatnum  ttudiot;  amdiviss*  ftiam  Demoathtru*  lieitur: 
Idque  apparet  ex  gcntrt  tt  grandUalt  verborum.  Again,  in 
bit  book  Dt  Ormlor*:  Q»orf  idmt  d*  DtmotihenM  txiHimari 
petefC,  «i(>M  fs  «ytj<eiwMil«ii«#i  iictt  qumm  JrtQiunt  fMsrit 
Ftttmi*  muditor.  It  is  possible  that  Cicero,  in  this  plafio, 
aflodes  to  that  letter  or  Demosthenes,  addressed  to  Hera* 
eliodoras,  in  which  he  thus  speaks  of  Plato*s  philosophy. 
••  Binoe  yon  have  espooaod  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  which  Is 
M  distant  from  avarice,  from  artifice,  and  Tiolenee;  a  doc* 
trine  whose  object  is  the  perfection  of  goodness  and  jnsticel 
Immortal  gods!  when  onue  a  man  has  adopted  this  doctrine. 
It  it  potalble  he  tliottid  deviate  from  troth,  or  oatertain  one 
selfish  or  nngeaeront  teotiment?  *' 

t  He  lost  hit  fMtmt  at  the  age  of  tevea,  and  b«  wat  Ion 
fan  in  the  hands  of  goardiant.  He  therefore  began  to 
piead  in  hit  eighteenth  year,  wbieh,  at  it  wat  only  la  hit 
•wa  private  amiit,  wat  net  foibiddea  by  the  laws. 


crown,  as  I  may  call  it,  wHh  fbe  other  cntot*  be* 

fore  the  general  assembly. 

However,  in  hie  first  address  to  the  people,  ha 
was  laughed  at  and  interrupted  by  their  clamors; 
for  the  violence  of  his  manner  threw  him  into  a 
confusion  of  periods,  and  a  distortion  of  his  ar^- 
ment.  Beside,  he  had  a  weakness  and  a  stainmi?r- 
lug  in  his  voice,  end  a  want  of  breath,  wbkrh 
caused  such  a  distraction  in  his  discourse,  that  it 
was  difficult  for  the  audience  to  nndersttikd  him. 
At  last,  upon  his  quitting  the  aasembiy,  BaDomoa 
the  Thriastiin,  a  man  now  extremely  old,  f<KiBd 
him  wandering  in  a  dejected  condition  to  the  Pi- 
reus,  and  took  upon  him  to  set  him  rigflit  **  You,'* 
said  lie,  *' have  a  manner  of  speaking  verj  like 
tliat  of  Pericles;  and  yet  you  lose  yooraelf  out  of 
mere  timliity  and  cowardice.  Yon  neither  liear 
up  against  the  tumulte  of  a  popular  asHembly,  nor 
prepare  your  body  by  exercise  for  the  laiior  of  the 
rostrum,  but  sufier  your  parts  to  wither  away  in 
negligence  and  indolence." 

Another  time,  we  are  told,  when  his  specelwi 
had  been  ill  received,  and  Im  was  goin^  hone 
with  his  head  covered,  and  In  the  frreateet  distress, 
Sat3n'us  the  player,  who  was  an  aeqaaintance  ef 
his,  followed  and  went  in  with  him:  Demosthenes 
lamented  to  him,  **  That,  though  he  was  the  mesl 
laborious  of  all  the  ontors,  and  had  nlmost  sacii- 
ficed  his  health  to  that  application,  yet  he  could 
gain  no  favor  with  the  people;  but  drunken  sea- 
men and  other  nniettered  peiaonu  were  heard,  and 
kept  the  rostrum,  while  he  wan  entirely  disre- 
garded.'** "You  say  true,"  answered  Satyror, 
••  but  I  T.ill  soon  provide  a  remedy,  if  you'  wifl 
repent  to  me  some  speech  in  Euripides  or  Sopho- 
cles.'* When  Demosthenes  had  done»  Satyras 
pronounced  the  same  speech;  and  he  did  it  witli 
■uch  propriety  of  action,  and  so  much  in  char- 
acter, that  it  appeared  to  the  orator  quite  a  dif- 
ferent passage.  He  now  understood  so  well 
how  much  grace  and  digfnity  action  adds  to  the 
beet  oration,  that  he  thought  it  a  small  matter  to 
premediteto  and  compose,  Uiough  with  the  otmost 
care,  If  the  pronunciation  and  propriety  of 
gesture  were  not  attended  to.  Upon  this  he  boiJt 
himself  a  subterraneous  study,  which  remained  to 
our  times.  Thither  he  repaired  every  day  to 
form  his  action  and  exercise  his  voice;  and  be 
would  often  stoy  there  for  two  or  thrse  montlis 
together,  shaving  one  aide  of  liis  head,  that,  ff  be 
should  happen  to  be  ever  so  desirona  of  going 
sbroad,  the  shame  of  appearing  in  that  eoaditiea 
might  keep  him  in. 

When  he  did  go  out  upon  a  vtoit,  or  received 
one,  he  would  take  something  that  paased  in  esa- 
versation,  some  buslneas  or  fact  that  was  reported 
to  him,  for  a  subject  to  exercise  himself  upon. 
As  soon  as  he  had  parted  from  his  friends,  hs 
went  to  his  study,  where  he  repeated  the  nsatter 
In  order  as  It  passed,  together  with  the  ar^ments 
for  and  against  it  The  snbstonce  of  the  speeches 
which  he  heard  he  committed  to  memory,  sad 
afterward  reduced  them  to  regular  sentences  and 
periods,!  meditating  a  vaidety  of  corrections  and 
new  forms  of  expression,  both  for  what  others  i»d 
said  to  him,  and  he  had  addressed  to  tiienu  Henc^, 
It  was  concluded  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  mnch 
genius;  and  that  all  his  eloquence  wm  the  efiect 
of  labor.  A  strong  proof  of  this  seemed  to  be, 
that  he  was  seldom  heard  to  speak  anything  ex- 
tempore, and  though  the  people  often  called  upon 


•  This  wat  the  privilefe  of  all  domocratie  t 
think,  that  bjr  aeamea  be  moaat  DoouidM     ' 
wat  that  of  a  mariner. 

t  Cicera  did  the  aaaae,  at  ve  iad  ia  bit  etpiatlse  te  At- 
Tbste  anasMate  he  eaUa  TAtvis  yvttissb 
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kim  by  aune,  m  he  «t  la  Ae  MMably,  to  apMk 

(0  the  point  debated,  he  woald  not  do  it  unleu  he 
eame  prepared-  For  this,  maay  of  the  oimtora 
riuiculed  him;  and  Pytheas»  iu  perticaUr,  told 
hint,  **  That  all  hie  argamenli  smeUed  of  the 
lamp."  Demoathenea  retorted  aharply  upon  him, 
"  Yes,  indeed,  but  your  lamp  and  miiie,iia^  friend, 
are  not  coBscious  to  the  same  labors.**  To  others 
he  did  not  pretend  to  deny  his  previoos  applica- 
tion, but  told  them,  "  He  neither  wrote  the  whole 
of  hia  orationa,  nor  spoke  without  first  committing 
part  to  writing.*'  He  farther  affirmed,  "That 
tliis  showed  him  a  good  member  of  a  democratic 
slate;  for  the  coming^prepared  to  the  rostrum  was 
t  mark  of  respect  for  the  people.  Whereas,  to 
be  regaidleas  of  what  the  people  might  think  of  a 
oan*s  address,  showed  his  inclination  for  oligaichy, 
and  tiiat  he  had  rather  gained  his  point  by  force 
than  by  persuasion.**  Another  proof  they  give 
as  of  his  want  of  confidence  on  any  sudden  occa- 
sion, is,  that  when  he  happened  to  be  put  into 
disorder  by  the  tumultuary  oehaTiorof  the  people, 
Demades  often  rose  up  to  support  liim  in  an  ex- 
tempore address,  but  he  never  did  the  same  for 
Demades. 

Wherefore,  then,  it  mav  be  said,  did  JSschines 
call  him  an  orator  of  the  most  admirable  as- 
suiancel  H^w  could  he  stand  up  alone  and  re- 
fate  Python  the  Byxantian,*  whose  eloquence 
poured  against  the  Athenians  like  a  torrent? 
And  when  Lamachus  the  Myrrhenianf  pro- 
nounced at  the  Olympic  nmes  an  encomium 
which  he  had  written  upon  Philip  and  Aleiander, 
and  in  which  he  liad  asserted  many  severe  and 
reproachful  things  against  the  Thebajis  and  Olyn- 
thians,  how  could  Demosthenes  rise  up  and  prove, 
by  a  ready  reduction  of  facts,  tlie  many  benefits 
for  which  Greece  was  indebted  to  the  Thebaas  and 
Chaisidians,  and  the  many  evils  that  the  flatterers 
of  the  Macedonians  liad  brought  upon  their  coun- 
try? This,  too,  wrought  such  a  change  in  the 
minds  of  the  great  audieace,  Uiat  Uie  sophist,  hia 
antagonist,  apprelieading  a  tumult,  stole  out  of 
the  assembly. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  DeaioaUieaes 
did  not  lake  Pericles  entirely  for  bis  model..  He 
only  adopted  his  action  and  delivery,  and  hia  pru- 
dent resolution  not  to  make  a  practice  of  speaking 
from  a  sodden  Impulse,  or  on  any  oeoasioa  that 
Blt(ht  present  itself;  being  peiauaded,  that  U  was 
lo  that  eonduct  he  owed  his  greatneaa.  Yet, 
while  he  chose  net  often  to  trust  the  success  of 
bis  powers  to  fortune,  he  did  not  absolutely  aeg* 
lect  the  reputation  which  may  be  acquired  by 
ipeakiug  on  a  sudden  occasion.  And,  if  we  be- 
lieve Bratosthenes,  Demetrius  the  Phalereau,  and 
^M  comic  poets,  there  waa  a  greater  apiilt  and 
boUaesB  in  his  unpremeditated  orations  than  in 
those  he  iiad  committed  to  writing.    Eratoslbaaes, 


*  This  was  oae  of  Um  anott  g lorioos  oiionmBtaneas  la  the 
life  of  Dcnotthenat.  Ilia  fate  of  hit  eouBtry,  ia.a  i^st 
neasDra,  dejwnded  on  hit  eloqscnea.  Aflar  Plataa  was 
mt,  and  Philip  tlireateiled  to  narefa  afsinat  Athant,  lh« 
Atheaiaai  appUad  for  looeon  t«  tka  JlcMtiiuM.  Wbea  the 
M«(aa  was  atubliahad,  and  the  tm^  at •anbtad  at  Cb«- 
>onca,  Philip  sent  anbastadon  to  the  eonnoil  of  Baotia.  the 
«uer  of  whom  was  Python,  one  of  the  ablest  oretora  or  bis 
ti«*.  Whan  ha  bad  invaighad  with  all  tba  pewan  of  ah». 
^aaaoaagaiaat  iha  AtbaDiaaa  and  UMiraaasa,  Daaaoatba* 
••<  anwerad  him,  and  earriad  the  poiai  ia  thair  favor.  Ha 
vu  ip  elavated  with  this  victory,  that  ha  nantions  it  In 
•B«  of  bit  orations,  in  almost  the  same  taims  that  FlatSMh 


^  if  wo  Bttpposa  this  I<aaaobBs  Is  have  beaa  of  Attioa, 


says  that,  ia  bit  exteiBporaaeoat  harMnet,  ha 

often  spoke  aa  from  a  aupernatural  impiuae;  and 
Demetrius  tells  us,  that,  in  an  address  to  the  pe^ 
pie,  like  a  man  inspired,  be  once  uttered  tl^s 
oath  in  verse, 

By  aartb,  by  all  bar  foantaiat,  streams,  and  floods. 
One  of  tlie  comic  writers  calla  him  Rhopoperptn' 
tiuruB,*  and  another,  ridiculing  his  frequent  use  of 
tlie  antilheaia,  says,  "  As  Aks  took,  so  he  retook,** 
For  Demosthenes  affected  to  use  that  expression. 
Possibly,  Antipi&anes  played  upon  that  passage  In 
the  oration  concerning  the  iale  of  Halonesus,  la 
which  Demosthenes  advised  the  Atheuians,  "not 
to  take,  but  to  retake  it  from  PhUip.**t 

It  was  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  Da- 
mades  excelled  all  tlie  orators  when  be  trusted  to 
natare  only;  and  that  his  sudden  effusions  weia 
superior  to  the  labored  speeches  of  Demosthenei. 
Aristo  of  Chios  gives  us  the  following  account  of 
the  opinion  of  Theophrastus  concerning  these 
orators.  Being  adted  iu  what  light  be  looked  upon 
Demosthenes  as  an  orator,  he  said,  "  I  Uiiuk  hiai 
worthy  of  Athens:  *>  what  of  Demades,  « I  thiidi 
him  above  it'*  The  same  philosopher  relates  ef 
Polyenctus  the  Sphetthin,  who  was  one  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  Athenian  adraiulstratioa 
at  that  time,  tliat  be  called  "Demosthenes  the 
greatest  orator,  and  Phocion  the  most  powerfiil 
speaker;**  because  the  latter  comprised  a  great 
deal  of  sense  in  a  few  words.  To  the  same  pur- 
pose, we  are  told,  tiiat  Demostlienes  himself, 
whenever  Phocion  got  up  to  oppose  him,  used  to 
say  to  his  friends,  **  Here  comes  the  pruniug-hook 
of  my  periods.'*  It  Is  uueertaiu,  indeed,  whether 
Demosthenes  referred  to  Phocion*s  manner  of 
speaking,  or  to  hia  lifo  and  clmracter.  The  latter 
might  be  the  case,  because  he  knew  that  a  wori 
or  a  nod  from  a  man  of  superior  character,  ia 
more  regarded  than  the  long  discourses  of  anoUier. 

As  for  his  personal  defects,  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean  gives  us  au  account  of  Uie  remedies  ha 
applied  to  mem;  and  he  says  he  had  it  from  De- 
mosthenes in  bis  old  age.  The  hesitation  and 
stammering  of  his  tongue  he  corrected  by  prac- 
ticing to  speak  irith  fiebbles  in  his  mouth;  and 
he  strengthened  bi*  ▼oice  by  running  or  walking 
up  hill,  and  pronouncing  some  passage  In  an  ora- 
tion or  poem,  during  the  difficulty  of  breatb 
which  that  caused.  He  had,  moreover,  a  lookiu|^ 
glass  in  bis  house,  before  which  he  used  to  de- 
claim and  adjust  all  his  motions. 

It  ia  6a|d  that  a  man  came  to  him  one  day,  and 
desired  hiin  to  be  bis  advocate  against  a  persoa 
from  whom  he  bad  sufiered  by  assault  **  Not 
you,  indeed,*'  said  Demosthenes,  *<  yon  have  mi" 
fered  no  such  thing.**  '<  Wbatl**  said  the  nuo, 
raising  his  voice,  "have  I  not  received  those 
blows?**  "Ay,  now,**  replied  Demoethenas, 
"  you  do  speak  like  a  person  tliat  has  been  iojni- 
ed.**  So  much,  in  his  opinion,  do  the  tone  of 
voice  and  the  action  contrilMite  to  gain  the  speaker 
credit  in  what  he  affirms. 

His  action  pleased  the  commonalty  much;  but 
people  of  taste  (among  whom  was  Demetrius  the 
Phalarean)  thought  there  was  something  in  II 
low,  inelegant,  and  unmanly*  Hermlppus  •»• 
quainUus,  that  Alon  being  asked  his  opinion  of 
the  ancient  orators,  and  those  of  that  time,  said. 
"  Whoever  has  heard  the  orators  of  former  timett 
must  admire  the  decorum  and  dignity  with  whicb 


*  Jt  AaltrdotAar  tftmuU  war««,  or  s 


somatkiBff  IUm  it. 
t  There  is  aa  azprasslon  somatbinf  Ilka  aniat  Ptata 
has  qaotad,  abont  the  bafimtatf  of  that  antiea.    Litno 
saspaau  the  whole  of  that  eiattoa  to  bo  spaifoos;  bet  this 


saspaai 

ramaiy 


ifT  of  the  poet  ea  I 
erhlsbaair 


I  lofieva  thai  II 
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0iey  tpolM.    Tel  when  wb  rsad  the  ontfom  of 

DemotthaDea,  we  must  allow  they  bare  more  art 
la  the  eomposUfon,  and  greater  force."  It  is 
needless  to  roeDfion,  that,  io  his  written  orations, 
there  was  something  extremely  catting  and  se- 
rere:  but,  in  his  sodden  repartees,  there  was  also 
■omething  of  humor.*  When  Demades  said, 
**  Demosthenee  to  me !  a  sow  to  Minerva  !*'  oor 
orator  made  answer,  *' This  Mlnenra  was  fonnd 
the  other  day  playing  the  whore  In  Colly tns.** — 
When  a  rascal,  snrnamed  Chalea$,f  attempted 
to  jest  upon  his  late  studies  and  long  watch ings, 
Im  said,  *'  I  know  my  lamp  ofiends  thee.  Bot  you 
noed  not  wonderi  my  countrymen,  that  we  have 
••  many  robberies,  when  we  have  thieves  of 
brass,  and  walls  only  of  clay."  Though  more 
«f  bis  sayings  might  be  produced,  we  shall  pass 
them  over,  and  go  on  to  seek  the  rest  of  his  roan 
•ers  and  character  in  his  actions  and  political  con 
duct 

He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  entered  upon  pnb> 
tie  business  in  the  time  of  the  Phoolan  war,t  and 
the  same  may  be  collected  from  his  Philippics. — 
For  some  of  the  last  of  them  were  delivend  after 
Ihatwarwas  finished;  and  the  former  relate  to 
the  immediate  transactions  of  it  It  appears  also, 
that  he  was  two-and-thlrty  years  old  when  he  was 
pfeparing  his  oration  against  Mid  las;  and  yet,  at 
that  Unie  he  had  attained  no  name  or  power  in 
the  administration.  This  indeed,  seems  to  be  the 
reason  of  bis  dropping  the  prosecution  for  a  sum 
of  money.    For, 

DO  praiyer,  ao  BOTing  ut 

E*«r  b«Bt  that  tares,  laszormbls  kMrt.    Fopt, 

He  was  vindictive  in  his  nature,  and  fanplaoa- 
Ue  in  his  resentments.  He  saw  it  a  difficult 
thing,  and  out  of  the  reach  of  his  interest,  to 

RuU  down  a  man  so  well  supported  on  all  sides  as 
lidias,  by  wealth  and  friends;  and  therefore  he 
listened  to  the  application  In  bis  behalf.  Had  he 
seen  any  hopes  or  possibility  of  crushing  his  ene- 
my, I  cannot  think  that  three  thousand  orMkmmt 
tould  have  disarmed  his  anger. 

He  had  a  glorious  subject  for  his  political  ambi- 
tion, to  defend  the  cause  of  Greece  against 
Philip.  He  defended  it  like  a  champion  worthy 
of  such  a  charge,  and  soon  gained  great  reputa- 
tion both  for  eloquence  and  for  the  bold  truths 
which  he  spoke.  He  was  admired  in  Greece  and 
eourted  by  the  king  of  Persia.  Nay,  Philip  him- 
ielf  had  a  much  higher  opinion  of  him  than  the 
other  orators;  and  his  enemies  acknowledged 
(hat  they  IilI  to  contend  with  a  great  man.  For 
ftlschlnea  and  Hyperldes,  in  their  very  aecosa- 
ttons,  give  him  such  a  character. 

I  wonder,  therefore,  how  Theopompus  could 
My  that  he  was  a  man  of  no  steadiness,  who  was 
voter  long  pleased  either  with  tlie  same  persons 
or  things.  For,  on  the  contrary,  It  appears,  that 
he  abode  by  the  party  and  the  measures  which 
he  first  adopted;  and  was  so  far  from  quitting 
them  durinff  his  life,  that  he  forfeited  his  life 
rather  than  he  would  forsake  them.  Demades,  to 
excuse  the  inconsistency  of  his  pnblic  character, 
vsed  to  say,  "  I  may  have  asserted  things  contra- 
ry to  my  former  sentiments,  but  not  anything 
eontrarv  to  the  true  interest  of  the  common- 
wealth.''  Metanoptts,  who  was  of  the  oppo- 
site party  to  Caliistratus,  often  suffered  himself 
to  be  bought  off,  and  then  said,  by  way  of  apo- 


•  Loaginttt  wUl  not  allow  bin  ths  toast  exeeUeaoe  in 
•atUra  of  bomor  or  plaataauy.    Cap.  zxTiii. 

tThstisHrsM. 

i  In  Ui«  one  bnndrad  and  tlxth  Olympind,  flra  handrod 
•ad  tbiity-thraa  jaan  b«lbra  tha  ChriiUaa  eim.  OaoMS- 
maaai  vai  Asa  la  hit  twaaty-iaveath  yaac 


logy  to  the  people,  «<It  Is  trtte,  liio  nsaa  Is  mj  e» 

my,  but  the  pnblic  good  is  an  oTemiling  eonsia 
oration."  And  Nicoderaus  the  Mesaenlan.  who 
first  appeared  strong  in  the  Interest  of  Caasanck^r, 
and  afterward  in  that  of  Demetrias,  said,  '■  He 
did  not  contradict  himself,  for  it  was  always  the 
best  way  to  listen  to  the  strong."  But  we  have 
nothing  of  tliat  kind  to  allege  against  Deraos- 
thenes.  He  was  never  a  time-server  either  ia  his 
word  or  actions.  The  key  of  politics  which  ha 
first  touched,  he  kept  to  without  variation. 

Panetios,  tlie  philosopher,  asserts,  that  moil 
of  his  orations  are  written  upon  this  principle, 
tliat  virtue  is  to  be  chosen  for  her  own  nke  ooly; 
that,  for  instance,  of  ike  crown,  that  mymimsi  Ar- 
istocrates,  that  for  the  trmmrfiifief ,  and  tlie  Piil- 
ippiee.  In  all  these  orations,  he  doea  not  exhort 
his  countrymen  to  that  which  is  most  agreeable 
or  easy,  or  advantageous;  but  points  out  honor 
and  propriety  as  the  first  objects,  and  leaves  the 
safety  of  the  state,  as  a  matter  of  inferior  con- 
sideration. So  that,  if,  beside  that  noble  ambitioa 
which  animated  his  moasures,  and  the  geueroni 
turn  of  his  addresses  to  the  people,  be  Itad  been 
blessed  with  the  courage  that  war  demands,  and 
had  kept  his  hands  clean  of  bribes,  he  would  not 
have  been  numbered  with  such  orators  as  Mira- 
cles, Polyeuctus  and  Hyperides,  but  have  deserv- 
ed to  be  placed  in  a  higher  sphere  with  Cimon, 
Thucydides,  and  Perteles. 

Among  those  who  took  the  reins  of  govern- 
meut  after  him,  Phocion,  though  not  of  the  party 
in  most  esteem  (I  mean  that  which  aeemed  ta 
favor  the  Macedonians)^  yet,  on  account  of  bis 
probity  and  valor,  did  not  appear  at  all  inferior  ta 
Ephittltes,  Aristides,  and  Cimon.  But  Demos- 
thenes had  neither  the  conrage  that  could  fas 
trusted  in  tlie  field,  nor  was  hie  (as  Demetrius 
expresses  it)  sufficiently  fortified  against  the  im- 
pressions of  money.  Though  he  bore  up  against 
the  assaults  of  corruption  from  Philip  and  tha 
Macedonians,  yet  he  was  taken  by  the  gold  of 
Susa  and  Eclmtana.  80  that  he  was  moch  bet- 
ter qualified  to  recommend,  than  to  imitate  ihs 
virtues  of  our  ancestors.  It  must  be  acknow- 
ledged, however,  that  he  excelled  all  the  oiaton 
of  his  time,  except  Phocion,  in  his  life  and  eoa- 
versatlon.  And  we  find  in  his  orations,  that  he 
told  the  people  the  boldest  truths,  that  lie  oppos- 
ed their  inclinations,  and  corrected  their  erron 
with  the  greatest  spirit  and  freedom.  Theo- 
pompus also  acquaints  us,  that,  when  tiie  Athe- 
nians were  for  having  him  manager  of  a  certais 
impeachment,  and  insisted  upon  it  in  a  tumulto- 
ary  manner,  be  would  not  comply,  but  rose  up 
and  said,  «  My  friends,  I  will  be  your  counselor 
whether  you  will  or  no;  but  a  false  accuser  I 
will  not  be,  how  much  soever  you  may  wish  iL** 
His  behavior  in  the  case  of  Autipho  was  of  tha 
aristocratic  cast*  The  people  had  acquitted  him 
in  the  general  assembly;  and  yet,  he  carried  him 
before  the  Areopagus;  where,  without  rvgardiag 
the  offense  It  might  give  the  people,  he  provea 
that  he  had  promised  rbilip  to  burn  the  arsenal; 
upon  which,  he  was  condemned  by  the  conncS, 
and  put  to  death.  He  likewise  accused  lbs 
priestess  Theoris  of  several  misdemeanors;  and, 


among  the  rest,  of  her  teaching  the  slaves  many 
poeltion.  Such  crimes,  he  insistedi 
were  capital;  and  she  was  delivered  over 


arts  of  impoeltion.    Such  crimes,  he    in 

to  tha 
executioner. 

Demosthenes  Is  said  to  have  written  the  oration 
of  Apollodorus,  bv  which  he  carried  his  cause 
against  the  general  Timotheus,  In  an  action  of 


*  8aa  fcliflnttm'ii  OrwM. 
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debt  Co  the  public  tiearary;  as  alto  tboee  others 
ai^inst  Pbormio  and  Stephanas;  which  was  a 
jttst  exception  against  his  character.  For  he 
compoaed  the  oration  which  Phormio  had  pro- 
Boanced  against  Apollodoras.  Thb,  tJierefore, 
was  like  furnishing  two  enemies  with  weapons 
eat  of  tlie  same  shop  to  fight  one  another.  He 
wrote  some  public  orations  for  otiiers  before  he 
had  any  concern  in  the  administration  himself, 
Bomeiy,  those  against  Androtiou,  Tiraocrates  and 
Aristocrates.  For  it  appears  that  he  was  only 
twenty -seven  or  twenty-eight  yean  of  age  when 
be  pubUsbed  those  orations.  That  against  Aris- 
togitou,  and  tiiat  for  the  mnutniliea,  be  delivered 
himself  at  the  request,  as  he  says,  of  Ctesippas 
ttie  son  of  Chabrias;  thoagh  oUiers  teli  us,  it  was 
beeauae  he  paid  his  addresses  to  the  young  man*s 
mother.  He  did  not,  however,  marry  her;  for 
bis  wife  was  a  woman  of  Samoa,  as  Demetrius 
the  Magnesian  informs  us,  in  his  account  of  per- 
sons of  the  same  name  It  is  uncertain  whether 
that  against  .£schines,  for  betraying  hit  trutt  at 
Ambastador,*  was  ever  spolcen;  though  Idomen- 
eus  affirms  that  .Sscliines  was  acquitted  only  by 
thirty  votes.  This  seems  not  to  be  true,  at  least 
so  far  as  may  be  conjectared  from  both  their  ora- 
tions coneeminp  the  crown .  For  neither  of  them 
ezpressiy  mentions  it  as  a  cause  that  ever  came  to 
trial.  But  this  is  a  point  which  we  aliall  leave 
for  othfrs  to  decide.  t 

Demosthenes,  through  tlie  whole  course  of  bis 
political  conduct,  left  none  of  the  actions  of  the 
king  of  Macedon  undisparaged.  Even  in  time 
of  peace  he  laid  hold  on  every  opportunity  to 
raise  suspicions  against  him  among  the  Athe- 
nians, and  to  excite  their  resentment.  Hence 
Philip  looked  upon  him  as  a  person  of  the  great- 
est importance  In  Athens;  and  when  he  went 
with  nine  other  deputies  to  the  court  of  that 
prince,  after  having  given  them  all  audience,  he 
answered  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  with  greater 
care  than  the  rest  As  to  other  marks  of  honor 
and  respect,  Demosthenes  had  not  an  equal  share 
in  them;  they  were  bestowed  principally  upon 
J&chiues  and  Phitocrates.  They,  therefore,  were 
large  in  the  praise  of  Philip  on  all  occasions;  and 
they  insisted,  in  particular,  on  his  eloquence,  his 
beauty,  and  even  his  being  able  to  drink  a  great 
quantity  of  liquor.  Demosthenes,  who  could  not 
bear  to  bear  him  praised,  turned  these  things  off 
as  trifles.  "  The  first,*'  he  said,  <*  was  the  prop- 
erty of  a  sophist,  the  second  of  a  woman,  and  the 
third  of  a  sponge;  and  not  one  of  them  could  do 
any  credit  to  a  King." 

Afterward,  it  appeared  that  notliing  was  to  be 
exp«*cted  but  war;  for,  on  the  one  Itond,  Philip 
Icnew  not  how  to  sit  down  in  tranquillity;  and,  on 
the  other,  Demosthenes  inflamed  tiie  Athenians. 
In  this  case,  the  first  step  the  orator  took  was  to 
put  the  people  upon  sending  an  armament  to  En- 
bcea,  which  was  brought  under  the  yoke  off  hilip 
by  its  petty  tyrants.  Accordingly  he  drew  up 
an  edict,  in  pursuance  of  which  they  passed  over 
to  that  peuinsnla,  and  drove  out  the  Macedonians. 
His  second  operation  was  the  sending  saccore  to 
the  Byzantians  and  Periuthians,  with  whom 
Philip  was  at  war.  He  persuaded  the  people  to 
drop  their  resentment,  to  forget  the  faults  which 
both  those  nations  had  committed  in  the  confede- 
rate war,  anti  to  send  a  body  of  troops  to  their 
assistance.     They  did  so,  and  it  saved  them  from 


*  In  this  oration,  Demoitheaaf  teoased  AStcbin««  of  many 
taiiltal  erimc^eommltled  ia  the  ambasty  on  which  be  wu 
Mat  to  obtige  Ptiiiip  to  •w«tr  to  the  artioloa  of  poaoo. 
Both  thai  oraiion,  sad  the  aaswoff  of  iStohinai,  are  fttiil  as- 


ruin.  After  tliis,  he  went  ambassador  to  the 
states  of  Greece;  and,  by  his  animating  address» 
brought  them  aJmost  all  to  join  in  the  league 
against  Philip.  Beside  the  troops  of  the  several 
cities,  they  took  an  army  of  mercenariei,  to  the  - 
nami)er  of  fifteen  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand 
horse  into  pay,  and  readily  contributed  to  the 
charge.  Theophrastns  tells  us,  that,  when  the 
ullies  desired  their  contributions  might  be  settled, 
Crobylus  the  orator  answered,  **  That  war  could 
not  be  brought  to  any  set  diet.*' 

The  eyes  of  all  Greece  were  now  upon  these 
movements;  and  all  were  solicitous  for  the  event. 
The  cities  of  Eubcea,  the  Achaans,  the  Corinth- 
ians, the  Megarensians,  the  Leueadians,  the  Co^ 
cynsans,  had  each  severally  engaged  for  them- 
selves  against  the  Macedonians.  Yet  the  greatest 
work  remained  for  Demosthenes  to  do;  which  was 
to  bring  the  Thebans  over  to  tlie  league.  Their 
country  bordered  upon  Attica;  they  had  a  great 
army  on  foot,  and  were  then  reckoned  the  heal 
soldiers  in  Greece.  But  they  had  recent  oblIg»> 
tions  to  Philip  in  the  Phocian  war,  and  therefore 
it  was  not  easy  to  draw  them  from  him;  especially 
wlien  they  considered  the  frequent  quarrels  and 
acts  of  hostility  in  which  their  vicinity  to  Athens 
enraged  them. 

Meantime  Philip,  elated  with  his  success  at  Am- 
phissa,  surprised  Elatea,  and  possessed  himself  of 
Phocis.  The  Athenians  were  struck  with  aston- 
ishment, and  not  one  of  them  duret  mount  the 
r9$intm:  no  one  knew  what  advice  to  give;  but  s 
melancholy  silence  reigned  in  the  city.  In  this 
distress  Demostiienes  alone  stood  forth,  and  pro- 
posed, that  application  should  be  iqade  to  ths 
Thebans.  He  likewise  animated  the  people  in  his 
usual  manner,  and  inspired  them  with  fresh  hopes; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  was  sent  ambassador 
to  Thebes,  some  othera  beiuff  joined  in  commission 
with  him.  Philip  too,  on  his  part,  as  Muryas  in- 
forms us,  sent  Amyntus  and  Clearchus,  two  Mace- 
donians, Doachus  the  Thessalian,  and  Thrasidasus 
the  Elean,  to  answer  the  Athenian  deputies.  The 
Thebans  were  not  ignorant  what  way  their  trus 
interest  pointed;  but  each  of  them  had  the  evils 
of  war  l>efore  his  eyes;  for  their  Phocian  wounds 
were  still  fresh  upon  them.  However,  the  powers 
of  the  orator,  as  Theopompus  tells  us,  rekindled 
their  courage  and  ambition  so  effectually  that  all 
other  objects  were  disregarded.  They  lost  sight 
of  fear,  of  caution,  of  every  prior  attachment* 
and,  through  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  fell  with 
enthusiastic  transports  into  the  path  of  honor. 

So  powerful,  indeed,  were  tne  efforts  of  tbs 
orator,  that  Philip  immediately  sent  ambassadors 
to  Athens  to  apply  for  peace.  Greece  recovered 
her  spirits,  while  she  stood  waiting  for  the  event| 
and  not  only  the  Athenian  generals,  but  the  gov- 
ern ore  of  Bceotia,  were  ready  to  execute  the  com- 
mands -of  Demosthenes.  All  the  assemblies,  as 
well  those  of  Thebes  as  those  of  Athens,  were 
under  his  direction:  he  was  equally  beloved,  equally 
powerful,  in  both  places;  and,  as  Tlieopomous 
shows,  it  was  no  more  than  his  merit  claimed.-* 
But  the  superior  power  of  fortune,  which  seems  to 
have  been  working  a  revolution,  and  drawing  the 
liberties  of  Greece  to  a  period  at  that  time,  opposed 
and  hafiled  all  the  measures  that  could  be  taken. — 
The  deity  discovered  many  tokens  of  the  approach- 
ing event.  Among  the  rest,  the  priestess  of  Apollo 
delivered  dreadful  oracles;  and  an  old  prophesv 
from  the  Sybilline  books  was  then  much  repeated; 

Pw  fioiB  Tbanaodon*!  banki,  when,  ataiood  with  Mood, 
BoBOtia  trembles  o*«r  th«  eriniMn  flood. 
On  oaf  la  pfnioe*  lot  mo  pioroo  the  tky, 
And  MO  tho  vaaqaithod  woop,  the  vieur  disl 
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This  TbenaadMH  they  mcf,  to  •  shmU  rhrer  !■ 
our  eountry  near  ChmronM,  which  falls  into  the 
CephUas.  At  preseot  we  knew  ne  river  of  that 
asme;  but  we  eonjeeture  that  the  Hvmoe,  which 
rails  by  the  temple  of  Hercules,  where  the  Oreelu 
encamped,  might  thea  be  called  Thermodon;  and 
(tie  boUle  hayiog  61led  it  with  Uood  and  the  bodies 
of  the  slain,  it  might,  on  that  account,  change  its 
appelialiou.  Durius,  indeed,  flays,  that  Thermodon 
was  not  a  river,  but  that  some  of  the  soldiers,  as 
tliey  were  pitching  their  tents,  and  opening  the 
trenches,  foand  a  small  statue,  with  an  inscription, 
which  signified,  that  the  person  represented  was 
Tliermodon  holding  a  wounded  Amaxon  in  his 
Arms.  He  adds  that  there  was  another  oracle  on 
Ibe  subject,  much  taken  notice  of  at  that  thncr— 

— — — F«n  bird  of  pr«y, 

Watt  then  Uia  plcatoeM  hanrMt  whieh  the  iwoid 

Will  giT«  UiM  OB  Tlwraiodon. 

Bat  it  is  hard  to  say  what  truth  there  is  in  these 
nocounts. 

As  to  Demosthenes,  he  is  said  to  liaTe  had  soeh 
confidence  in  the  Grecian  arms,  and  to  have  been 
so  much  elated  with  the  courage  and  spirit  of  so 
many  brave  men  calling  for  the  enemy j  that  he 
would  not  suffer  them  to  regard  any  oracles  or 
prophesies.  He  told  them,  that  he  suspected  the 
DTopheteM  herself  of  PkUippiging,  He  put  the 
tliebans  In  mind  of  Epamiuondas,  and  the  Athe- 
nians of  Pericles,  how  they  reckoned  such  things 
an  mere  pretexts  of  cowardice,  and  pursued  the 

Elan  which  their  reason  had  dictated.  Thns  £ur 
Demosthenes  acquitted  himself  like  a  man  of  spirit 
and  honor.  But  In  the  battle,  he  performed  noth- 
ing worthy  of  the  glorious  things  he  had  spoken. 
He  quitted  his  post;  he  thre^ir  away  his  arms;  he 
fled  in  the  most  infamous  manner;  and  was  not 
ashamed,  as  Pytlieas  says,  to  belie  the  inscription, 
which  he  had  put  npon  his  shield  in  golden  char- 
acters, TO  GOOD  FOaTUNK. 

Immediately  aAer  the  victory,  Philip,  in  the 
elation  of  his  heart,  committed  a  thousana  excesses. 
He  drauk  to  intoxication, and  danced  over  the  d^ad, 
making  a  kind  of  soug  of  the  first  part  of  the 
decree  which  Demosthenes  had  procured,  and 
beating  time  to  it. — Demo9iKeni9  tht  Paanean,  won 
of  Demo9tiiene9  ha$  dtcrted.  But  when  he  came  to 
be  sober  again,  and  considered  tlie  danger*  with 
which  he  had  lately  been  surrounded,  he  trembled 
to  think  of  tlie  prodigious  force  and  power  of  that 
orator,  who  had  obliged  him  to  put  both  empire 
and  lire  on  the  cast  of  a  day,  on  a  few  houn  of 
that  day.* 

The  fame  of  Demosthenes  reached  the  Persian 
court;  and  the  king  wrote  letters  to  his  lieutenaBls, 
commanding  them  to  supply  him  with  money,  and 
to  attend  to  bim  more  than  to  any  other  man  in 
Greece;  because  he  best  knew  how  to  make  a 
diversion  in  his  fiivor,  bv  raininjr  fresh  troubles, 
and  finding  employment  for  the  Macedonian  arms 
nearer  home.  This  Alexanderafterward  discovered 
by  the  l<$tters  of  Demosthenes  which  he  found  at 
fliardls;  and  the  papers  of  llie  Persian  governors 
axpressiiig  the  sums  which  had  l)een  given  bim. 

When  the  Greeks  had  lost  Uiis  great  battle,  those 
of  the  contrary  factiqn  attacked  Demosthenes,  and 
brought  a  variety  of  public  accusations  against 
him.  The  people,  however,  not  only  acquitted 
him,  but  treated  him  with  the  same  respect  ns 
before,  and  called  him  to  the  helm  again,  as  a  per- 
son whom  they  knew  to  be  a  well-wisher  to  his 


*  Demsdei ,  th«  orator,  oontribated  to  brinf  him  to  the 
fight  two  of  bit  rastOB,  wbon  ho  told  him  with  loch  dittin* 

Eithod  magnkBimity,  **  That  fortuoo  had  placod  him  io 
i  eharnoter  of  Af  amomaoa,  ba*  that  bo  ohoM  to  play  tho 
rut  of  ThonHss." 


couotrr.  So  that,  when  the  boneB  of  i 
fell  at  Ch«ronea  were  brought  home  to  be  Interredi 
they  pitched  upon  DemosUiones  to  make  the  fn- 
neini  oration.  They  were,  therefore,  so  lar  from 
bearing  their  misfortnne  in  a  menu  and  ■ngeneroas 
UMDiier,  as  Theopompus,  in  a  tragical  strain,  rep- 
raeonts  it;  that  by  the  great  honor  they  did  the 
counselor,  they  showed  they  did  not  repent  of 
having  followed  his  «dvice. 

Demosthenes  accordingly  made  the  Oratioaw— 
But,  after  this,  he  did  not  prefix  his  own  name  to 
his  edicts,  because  lie  considered  fortune  as  loan* 
spicions  to  him;  but  sometimes  that  of  one  friend, 
sometimes  that  of  another,  until  he  recovered  \m 
spirits  upon  the  death  of  Philip:  for  that  prince 
did  not  long  survive  his  victory  at  Chaeronea,  sad 
his  fate  seemed  to  be  presiguifiied  in  tho  last  of  the 
vemss  nbove  quoted. 

Aad  aoo  tho  Taaqoicliod  woop,  tbe  vktor  dio! 

Demosthenes  had  secret  intelligence  of  the  dsath 
of  Philip;  and  in  order  to  prepossess  the  people 
with  hopes  of  some  good  success  to  come,  he 
entered  the  assembly  with  a  gay  conntcnauce,  pre- 
tending he  had  seeii  a  vision  which  nnnonnced 
something  great  for  Athens.  Soon  after,  meaaiea- 
gers  came  with  an  account  of  Philip's  deathir- 
Tlie  Athenians  immediately  offered  sacrifices  of 
acknowledgment  to  the  gods  for  so  happy  an 
event,  and  voted  a  crown  for  Pausaniaa.  who  killed 
hia>.  Demosthenes,  on  this  occasion,  made  his 
appearance  in  a  magnificent  attire,  and  with  a 
garland  on  his  head,  though  it  was  only  the  sev- 
enth day  after  his  daughter's  death,  as  .£schioes 
tells  us,  who,  on  that  account,  reproaches  him  as 
an  unnatural  father.  But  he  mast  himself  have 
been  of  an  ungenerous  and  efieminate  dispositioB, 
if  he  considered  tears  and  lamentations  as  marks 
of  a  kind  and  afieotienate  parent,  and  condemned 
tbe  man  who  bore  such  a  loss  with  moderation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  do  not  pretend  to  aay  the 
Athenhtns  were  right  in  crowning  themaeivee  with 
flowers,  or  in  sacrificing,  upon  the  death  of  a 
prince  who  had  behaved  to  them  with  so  much 
gentleness  and  humanity  in  their  misfortunes:  for 
it  was  a  meanness,  below  contempt,  to  honor  him 
in  his  life,  and  admit  him  a  citizen;  and  yet,  afler 
he  was  iallen  by  the  hands  of  another,  not  to  keep 
their  joy  within  any  bounds,  but  to  insult  tlis 
dead,  and  sing  triumphal  songs,  aa  >f  they  had 
performed  some  extraordinary  act  of  valor. 

I  commend  Demosthenes,  indeed,  for  leaving 
the  tears  and  other  instances  of  monrning,  wblcli 
his  domestic  misfortunes  might  claim,  to  the  wo- 
men, and  going  about  such  actions  as  he  thought 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  country;  for  1 
think  a  man  of  such  firmness  and  other  abilities 
as  a  statesman  ought  to  liave,  should  always  hafs 
tbe  common  concern  in  view,  and  look  upon  his 
private  accidents  or  business  as  considerations 
much  inferior  to  the  public.  In  conseqnenoe  of 
which,  he  will  be  much  more  careful  to  maiataia 
his  dignity  than  actors  who  personate  kings  and 
tyrauU;  and  yet  these,  we  see,  neither  laugh  nor 
weep  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  pas- 
sions, but  as  they  are  directed  by  the  subject  of  ths 
drama.  It  is  universally  acknowledged  that  we 
are  not  to  abandon  the  unhappy  to  tlieir  sorrows, 
but  to  endeavor  to  console  them  by  rational  dis> 
course,  or  by  turning  their  attention  to  more  agree- 
able objects;  in  the  same  manner  as  we  desire 
those  who  have  weak  eyes  to  turn  them  from 
bright  and  dazzling  colors,  to  green,  or  others  of  a 
softer  kind.  And  what  better' consqiatlon  can 
there  be  under  domestic  afllictlona,  than  to  at- 
temper and  alleriato  them  with  tbe  pnbUe  i 
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tm  that,  by  Meb  •  mixtora,  the  bad  mmy  be  eer- 
«eetod  by  tbe  rood.  Theee  nflectione  wo  tboBchi 
proper  to  dnSio,  becanae  wa  bevo  oboorved  tbot 
this  diaeoano  of  JEachinem  has  weakanad  the 
minds  of  many  peraona,  and  put  tbem  upon  in* 
diilfing  all  the  effomioaey  of  aorrow. 

Domeathenoe  now  aolicitod  the  atatea  of  Greece 
acain,  and  they  entered  once  more  into  the  leacue. 
Tbe  Thebana,  bein|;  fnruiabed  with  anna  by  De- 
moathenea,  attaclied  the  garrison  in  their  citadel, 
and  killed  great  numbera;  and  the  Atheniana  pre- 
pared to  join  them  in  the  war.  Demoalhenea 
mounted  the  rotirum  almoat  every  day;  and  he 
wrote  to  the  king  of  Penia'a  lieutenanta  in  Aaia, 
to  invite  them  to  commence  hoatilitiea  from  tiiat 
quarter  againat  Alexander,  whom  he  called  a  ^» 
a  arcond  Jfar^itea.* 

fiat  wlien  Alexander  bad  aettled  the  affaire  of 
hin  own  country,  and  marched  into  BoMtia  with  all 
his  forcea,  the  pride  of  the  Atheuiana  waa  humbled, 
and  tbe  spirit  of  Demostheuea  died  away.  They 
deserted  the  Thebana;  and  that  unhappy  people 
bhd  to  stand  the  whole  fury  of  the  war  by  them- 
selves; in  conae'quence  of  which  they  lost  their 
eiiy.  The  Athenians  were  in  great  trouble  and 
confusion;  aod  they  could  think  of  no  better 
measure  than  the  sending  Demosthenes,  and  some 
others,  ambaaaadora  to  Alexander.  But  Demoa- 
tbenes,  dreading  the  anger  of  that  monarch,  turned 
back  at  Mount  Citheron,  and  reiinquiahed  hia 
eoramSaaion.  Alexander  immediately  aent  depu- 
ties to  Athens,  who  (according  to  Idomeneus  and 
Durls)  demsnded  that  they  would  deliver  up  ten 
of  their  orators.  But  the  greatest  part,  and  those 
the  most  repuUble  of  tbe  nidtoriaos,  say,  tliat  he 
denMuded  only  these  eight,  Deinoethenea,  Poly- 
eoctus,  Ephialtea,  Lycurgua,  Myrocles,  Damon, 
Calliathenea,  and  Charidemua.  On  this  occaaion, 
Demoatheuea  addreaaed  the  people  in  the  fable  of 
the  abeep,  who  were  to  give  up  their  dogs  to  the 
wolves,  before  they  would  grant  them  peace:  by 
which  he  inainuated,  that  he  and  the  other  oratora 
were  the  guarda  of  the  people,  as  the  dogs  were 
of  the  flocka;  |ind  that  Alexander  waa  the  great 
wolf  they  had  to  treat  with.  And  again:  "As 
we  aee  merchants  carrying  about  a  aooall  sample 
in  a  diah,  by  which  they  sell  large  quantitiea  of 
wheat:  wo  you,  in  us,  without  knowing  it,  deliver 
ap  the  whole  body  of  citizens.*'  These  particulars 
we  have  from  Aristobulus  of  Cassandria. 

Tbe  Athenians  deliberated  upon  the  point  in 
full  aaaembly;  and  Demadea  seeing  them  in  great 
nerplexity,  offered  to  go  alone  to  the  king  of 
Macedon,  and  intercede  for  the  oratora,  on  con> 
dition  tiiat  each  of  them  would  give  him  five 
taleuta;  whether  it  was  that  he  depended  upon  the 
frieudslilp  that  prince  had  for  him,  or  whether  he 
hoped  to  find  him,  like  a  lion,  satiated  with  blood, 
be  sacceeded,  however,  in  bis  application  for  the 
orators,  and  reconciled  Alexander  to  the  city. 

When  Alexander  returned  to  Macedon,  the  re« 
potation  of  Demadea,  and  the  other  omU)Ts  of  hia 
party,  greatly  increased;  ana  that  of  DemostheueM 
gradually  declined.  It  la  true,  he  raised  his  head 
a  little  when  Agis,  king  of  Sparta  took  the  field, 
but  it  soon  fell  again;  for  the  Athenians  refused 
to  join  hittk  Agis  wus  killed  in  battle,  and  the 
Lacederoouiana  entirely  routed. 

About  ihia  tirae,t  the  afiair  ooncerntn^  theenwUf 


*  Homer  wrote  a  tatira  afainit  this  Maryitei,  who  ap> 
paan  to  have  bean  a  rary  eontamptibla  chiiractar. 

t  JHoHMdioaea  rabailt  Ui«  walla  of  Atfcana  at  hit  own 
aipmiM;  for  which  tlia  paople,  at  the  motion  of  Ctoaiplioa, 
decraod  him  a  crown  or  gold.  This  axoited  the  envy  and 
balonty  ofiEscbiaeB,  who  tbereopon  broaght  that  fanoai 
inpeaehmeat  ajpaintl  Demotthenet,  whieh  occasioaed  hii 
iaimitaiila  oiatioa  4t  ^ 


cnarn  again  vpsn  As  carpat  Hm  Infennatiov 
was  first  laid  under  ths  arelisnsbin  of  ChaBrondast 
and  the  cause  was  not  determlnea  until  ten  years 
after,*  nnder  Aristopbon*  It  was  the  roost  cels«« 
brated  cause  that  ever  was  pleaded,  ss  well  en- 
account  of  the  reputation  of  the  orators,  as  tb^ 
generous  behavior  of  the  judges:  for,  though  ths 
prosecutors  of  Demosthenes  were  then  in  greal 
power,  as  being  entirelv  in  the  Macedonian  in* 
tsrest,  the  judges  would  not  give  their  voices 
against  him;  but,  on  the  contrary,  acquitted  him 
so  honorably  that  .£schinee  had  not  a  fifth  part 
of  the  8uffrages.t  iBachines  immediately  quitted 
Athens,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  days  in  teaching 
rhetoric  at  Rhodes  and  in  Ionia. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Harpalus  cam* 
from  Asia  to  AtMns4  He  had  flea  from  the 
service  pf  Alexander,  both  becanae  he  waa  con* 
acioaa  to  himaelf  of  having  falaified  hia  trust,  ta 
minister  to  bis  pleaaurea,  and  becanae  he  dreaded 
his  master,  who  now  was  become  terrible  to  his 
best  friends.  As  he  applied  to  the  people  of 
Athena  for  alielter,  and  desired  protection  for  his 
«bipe  and  treaaurea,  moat  of  the  orators  had  an  eya 
upon  the  gold,  and  aupportsd  his  application  with 
all  their  interest.  Demosthenes  at  first  advlaed 
them  to  order  Harpalus  off  immediately,  and  ta 
be  particularly  careful  not  to  involve  the  city  in 
war  again,  without  any  just  or  neceasary  cause. 

Yet  a  few  daya  after,  when  they  were  taking 
an  account  of  the  treaaure,  Harpalna  perceiving 
that  Demosthenea  waa  much  pleaaed  with  one  off 
tlie  king's  cupa,  and  stood  admiring  the  workman* 
ahip  and  faahiou,  deaired  him  to  take  it  in  hia  hand* 
and  feel  the  weight  of  the  gold.  Demosthenes 
being  surprised  at  the  weight,  and  aaking  Harpa- 
lna how  much  it  might  bring,  he  amiled,  and  aaadt 
"  It  will  brine  you  twenty  talenta.'*  And  as  soonss 
it  waa  night,lie  aent  him  the  cup  with  that  sum. 
For  Harpalua  knew  well  enough  how  to  distln- 
guiah  a  man's  passion  for  gold  by  his  pleasure  at 
the  sight  and  the  keen  looks  be  cast  upon  it  Da* 
mosthenes  could  not  resist  the  temptation:  it  mads 
all  the  impression  upon  him  that  waa  expected; 
he  received  the  money,  like  a  garriaon,  into  his 
house,  and  went  over  to  the  interest  of  Harpalua 
Next  day  he  came  into  the  assembly  with  a  quan- 
tity of  wool  and  bandages  about  his  neck;  and 
when  the  people  called  upon  him  to  get  up  and 
speak,  he  make  signs  that  he  had  lost  hia  voice. 
Upon  which  some  that  were  by  8aid,*<itwaa  ns 
common  hoarseness  that  he  got  in  the  night;  it 
wus  a  hoarseness  occasioned  by  sw&llowing  gold, 
and  silver."  Afterward,  when  all  the  people  were 
apprized  of  his  taking  the  bribe,  and  he  wanted  to 
apeak  in  his  own  defenae,  they  would  not  suffer 
him,  but  raised  a  clamor,  and  expressed  their  in- 
dignation. At  the  same  time,  aomebody  or  other 
stood  up  and  said  aneeringly,  **  Will  you  not  listen 
to  the  man  with  the  cup?  "  \  The  Athenians  then 
immediately  sent  Harpalus  off;  and  fearing  thev 
might  be  called  to  account  for  the  jnouey  with 

'  PIntareh  matt  be  mittalien  here.  It  doet  not  appear, 
open  the  exaeteil  ealenlaiion,  to  have  been  more  Uiaaelgal 
yeara. 

t  This  waa  a  very  ignominiona  cirenmttaace;  ibr  if  the 
accuser  had  not  a  fifth  part  of  the  raflra^es,  he  waa  fined  a 
thonvand  drachmas. 

t  Harpalus  had  the  cbarn  ofAlenader**  treaaate  ia  Babf* 
Ion,  and,  flatlerinf  himaelf  that  he  wonid  never  retnm  from 
his  Indian  expedition,  he  gave  into  all  manner  of  Crimea 
and  excesses.  At  last,  when  he  fonnd  that  Alexander  was 
really  retnrninf ,  and  that  he  took  a  aevere  aeeenat  of  aneh 
people  as  himself,  he  thenght  pnptr  to  march  ofi;  with  MM 
talenu  and  6000  men  into  Atttca. 

f  Tbisallndes  te  a  castom  of  the  aaeienU  at  their  feaMif 
wherein  it  was  asaal  for  the  eap  to  pam  firom  head  to  taaa4t 
aad  the  person  who  hold  it  aaag  a  aeag,  te  wkMk  tfm  SMt 
gave  attenuoa. 
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vldeh  the  ttmlMi  1mA  hsem  Mmpiid,  Ibtr  mmib 

•  atrict  inquiry  aflrr  It,  and  nwchHl  all  their 
kMMM,  MGcpt  tiiat  of  CailiclM  the  loii  of  Areai- 
4mt  whom  tliey  apefad,  aa  Theopontipva  saya,  be- 
•aaae  he  waa  aewiy  married,  and  bla  bride  waa  in 
hlahoaaa. 

At  tlie  aame  time  Drmoalheiiea,  aeemincly  with 

•  deeif  D  to  prove  hia  Inneoeoce,  moved  for  au 
•vder  that  the  affair  abould  be  broofht  before  the 
•onrt  of  Areopaf  Q8,  and  all  pereoiia  poulahed.  who 
Aeald  be  foond  guilty  of  taking  bribea.  In  eon- 
»quence  of  which,  he  appeared  before  that  court, 
and  WM  one  of  the  fint  that  were  convicled.  Be- 
tlf  aeateneed  to  pav  a  fine  of  fifty  talenu,  and  to 
be  tmpriioned  until  it  waa  paid,  tlie  diagrace  of 
hia  eanrietioB,  and  the  weaknem  of  hia  ooaatitu- 
lloB,  which  oonid  not  bear  eloaa  eonfi Dement, 
dalarmined  him  to  fly;  and  thia  he  did,  undia- 
MTored  by  aome,  and  aaaiated  by  otliera.  It  is 
aid,  that  when  be  waa  not  far  from  tiie  city,  he 
pareeived  aome  of  hia  lata  advermriee  following,* 
•ad  endeavored  to  hide  hintiaelf.  But  they  called 
la  him  by  name;  and  wlien  they  came  nearer, 
daaired  him  to  laike  aome  neoeamry  auppliee  of 
Money,  which  they  had  brought  with  tliem  for 
that  purpose.  They  amured  Dim,  they  had  no 
•Iher  deaigo  la  following:  and  exhorted  him  to 
take  eoorage.  Bnt  Demoathenea  gave  into  more 
violeat  ezpreaiiona  of  grief  than  ever,  and  aaid, 
"What  comfort  can  I  have,  when  I  leave  enemiea 
•a  thia  dty  more  generoua  than  it  aeema  poaeiUe 
to  And  frienda  in  any  other?**  He  bore  his  exile 
ta  a  very  weak  and  effeminate  manner.  For  the 
noat  part,  he  resided  in  JEgina  or  Trmene;  where, 
whenever  he  looked  towud  Ataea,  the  tears  fell 
from  hia  eyea.  In  ^  hia  expreasions  there  waa  no- 
thing of  a  rational  'firmneaa;  nothing  anawerable 
to  the  bold  thinga  he  had  said  and  done  in  his 
admintatration.  when  he  left  Athens,  we  are 
tald,  he  lifted  op  hia  hands  toward  the  citadel,  and 
«ld,  **  O  Minerva!  goddeas  of  thoae  towers,  whence 
la  H  that  thou  delightest  in  three  such  monsters 
as  an  owl,  a  dragon,  and  the  people  ?"  The  you  ng 
men  who  resorted  to  him  tor  instruction  he  ad- 
vised by  no  means  to  meddle  with  affairs  of  state. 
He  told  them,  •*  That,  if  two  roads  had  been  ahown 
him  at  first,  the  one  leading  to  the  ntirvm  and 
the  business  of  the  assembly,  and  the  other  to 
aertain  destruction;  and  he  conid  have  foreseen 
the  evils  that  awaited  him  in  the  political  walk, 
Ae  fears,  the  envy,  the  eaJumny,  and  contention; 
he  would  Aave  choaen  that  road  which  led  to  im- 
mediate death.*' 

During  the  exile  of  Demoathenea,  Alexander 
dled.|  The  Greek  citiea  once  more  combining 
apon  that  event,  Leoathenes  performed  great 
things;  and,  among  the  reat,  drew  a  line  of  cir- 
anmvallation  around  Antipater,  whom  he  had 
i^nt  up  in  Lamia.  Pytheas  the  orator,  with  Cal- 
llmedon  and  Carabua,  left  Athena,  and,  going  over 
to  Antipater,  accompanied  his  friends  and  ambaa- 
aMlors  in  their  applications  to  the  Greeks,  and  in 
persuading  them  not  to  desert  the  Macedonian 
aauae,  nor  listen  to  the  Athenians.  On  the  otlier 
hand,  Demoathenea  joined  the  Athenian  deputiea, 
and  exerted  himself  greatly  with  ihem  in  exhort- 
ing the  states  to  fall  with  united  efibrta  upon  the 
Macedonians,  and    drive  them  out  of   Greece. 

Philarchua  tells  us,  that,  in  one  of  the  citiea  of 


•  It  it  noorded  bj  Phociet,  tliat  iEwhin«s,  when  Im  left 
Atheni,  WM  MIowmI  in  like  manner,  and  n«»itUd  by  De* 
■oithcnni;  and  that,  when  ha  offarad  him  eentolationa  ha 
■wda  the  tame  aniwar.  Plniareh,  likawita,  mantiont  thit 
eiianmttniMia  in  the  liret  of  the  tan  aratort. 

t  Oly mp.  axiT.    Danoathanat  wni  than  in  hit  fifly-aighth 


Aiaadia,  Pytheasand  DaaioaflMMaipaka  vHhfia^ 
acria»ony ;  the  one  In  pleading  for  th«  Maeede&iaos, 
and  the  other  for  the  Greeks.  Fy  tbeaa  la  reported 
to  have  aaid,  *'A8  some  sickneae  is  alwaya  auppossd 
to  be  in  the  house  into  which  ana's  milk  ia  broag ht; 
ao  tlie  city  which  aa  Atlianinxi  embassy  evti 
entera  moat  necessarily  be  in  a  aick  and  deeayini 
condition."  Demoathenea  tnnied  tlie  comparisei 
against  liim,  by  say  ins,  **As  asa*a  milk  aevei 
entera  but  for  caring  the  sick;  ao  the  Atfaeaiaai 
never  appear  but  for  ramedylD^  some  disorder." 

The  pKBOple  of  Athens  were  so  msch  plessed 
with  this  repartee,  that  they  iaamediately  voted  fot 
tlie  recall  of  Demoathenea.  It  waa  Damea  the 
Peanean,  conain-german  to  Demoatbenee,  vba 
drew  up  the  decrse.  A  galley  was  sent  to  letch 
him  from  iEgioa;  and  when  he  cams  vp  from  tiw 
Pirmas  to  Auens,  tlie  whole  body  of  tb»  citisem 
went  to  meet  and  congratulate  him  on  his  retam; 
insomuch  that  there  was  neither  a  nutglstrate  nor 
priest  left  in  the  town.  Demetrlas  of  Mapens 
acquainta  us,  that  Demoathenea  lifted  op  liis heads 
toward  heaven  in  thanks  for  that  happy  day. 
"Happier,"  saki  he,««is  mv  retam  than  that  ef 
Alcibiadee.  It  waa  through  compaaafon  that  ths 
Atlieniana  restored  him,  but  me  they  have  realK 
ed  from  a  motive  of  kindness." 

The  fine,  however,  still  remained  dae:  for  lliey 
could  not  extend  their  grace  ao  far  aa  to  repeal  hii 
sentence.  But  they  found  out  a  method  to  evade  lbs 
law,  while  they  aeemed  to  comply  with  it  It  ww 
the  custom,  in  the  saerificea  to  Jupiter  the  pie- 
server,  to  pay  the  persona  who  prepared  and 
adorned  tlie  altera.  They  tlierefore  appoiaiei 
Demoathenea  to  thia  charge;  and  ordered  that  he 
should  have  fifty  talents  for  his  trouble,  vhkh 
was  tlw  sum  his  fine  amounted  to. 

But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  hia  return  te  hli 
country.  The  affairs  of  Greeee  soon  went  te 
ruin.  They  lost  the  battle  of  Crano  in  the  moath 
of  August,*  a  Macedonhia  garriaon  entered  Many- 
chia  in  September ,t  and  Demoathenea  lost  his  life 
in  October.^ 

It  happened  in  the  following  manner.  Wbei 
news  was  brought  that  Antipater  and  CTstersf 
were  coming  to  Athens,  Demosthenes  sod  thom^ 
of  his  party  hastened  to  get  out  privately  before 
their  arrival.  Hereupon,  the  people,  at  the  motioa 
of  Deroades,  condemned  them  to  death.  Aa  tbef 
fled  difiTereat  ways,  Antipater  aent  a  company  of 
soldiers  about  the  country  to  sefase  them.  Archia*, 
sumamed  Phm^adaikenMa,  the  exSe  hunter,  wat 
their  captain.  It  is  saki  he  waa  a  native  of  Tho- 
rium, and  had  been  some  time  a  tragedian;  tbey 
add,  that  Polua  of  iGgina,  who  excelled  ail  the 
actora  of  his  time,  waa  his  scholar.  Hermippsi 
reckons  Archies  among  the  disciples  of  Lecritot 
the  rhetorician ;  and  Demetrius  says  he  speot  sme 
time  at  the  school  of  Auaximenes.  This  Archiaf, 
however,  drew  Hyperides  the  orator,  Aristouicoi 
of  Marathon,  and  Hlmeiwue,  tho  brother  of  Ve- 
metrins  the  Phalerean  out  of  the  temple  of  JEseos 
in  JEgina,  where  they  had  taken  refuge,  and  aevt 
them  to  Antipater  at  Cleonas.  There  they  wen 
executed;  and  Hyperidea  is  nld  to  haye  fint  had 
his  tongue  cut  out 

Archies  being  informed  that  Demoathenes  W 
taken  sanctuary  In  the  temple  of  Neptnne  at 
Calauria,  he  and  hlaThracian  soldlera  pssaed  orer 
to  It  in  row-boata.  As  soon  aa  he  was  lasded, 
he  went  to  the  orator,  and  endeavored  to  perraade 
him  to  quit  the  temple,  and  go  with  him  to  Anti- 
pater; aasuring  him  that  he  had  no  hard  nieaanTV 
to  expect     But  it  happened  that  Deroosthenec 
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bad  Men  a  stnuifB  tIiIoii  the  night  before.    He 
tboapht    tfamt    lie  was  eontendiiif  with  Archies, 
vhicb  could  play  the  tragedian  the  beet;  that  he 
iQceeeJed    In    hu  action  ;  had  the  audience  on 
bit  eidts  aud   ^eonld  certainly  liave  obtained  the 
prixe,  had  not  Archiae  outdone  him  in  the  dressee 
and  decoraUonfi  of  the  theater.    Therefore,  when 
Arehitttt  had  uddrened  him  with  great  appearance 
of  humauity,  lie  fixed  hie  eyea  on  him,  and  aaidi 
without  riatng  from  hiseeat,  "  Neither  your  action 
moved  me  formeriy,  nor  do  yonr  promise!  move 
me  now."     Archiaa  then  began  to  threaten  him; 
apon  which  he  eaid,  "Before,  von  acted  a  part; 
now  you  speak  ai  from  the  Macedonian  tripod. 
Oaiy  WAit  awhile  nntii  I  have  sent  my  last  orders 
to  my  family."    So  saying,  he  retired  into  the 
inner  piul  of  the  temple:  and,  taking  aome  paper, 
M  if  he  meant  to  write,  he  put  the  pen  In  his 
Donth,  and  bit  it  a  considerable  time,  as  lie  vsed 
to  do  when   though tfoi  about  his  composition: 
after  which,  he  covert  his  head  and  put  it  in  a 
reclining  posture.     The  soldiers  who  stood  at  tlie 
door,  apprehending  that  he  took  these  methods  to 
put  off  the  fatal  stroke,  laughed  at  him,  and  called 
Dim  a  coward.     Archies  then  approaching  him, 
desired  him  to  rise,  and  began  to  repeat  the  pro- 
mises of  niakioff  his  peace  with  Antlpater.    De- 
mosthenes, who  by  this  time  felt  the  operation  of 
the  poison  he  had  taken  strong  upon  him,  un- 
covered   his   face,  aud    looking  upon  Archias, 
**Now,'*  said  he,  **  yon  may  act  the  part  of  Creon  * 
in  the  play  as  soon  as  yon  please,  and  cast  out 
Ibis  earcaas  of  mine  nnburied.    For  my  part,  O 
rraclous  Neptune!   I  quit  thy  temple  with  my 
breath  within  me.    But  Antioater  and  the  Mace- 
donians would  not  have  scrupled  to  profane  Ix  with 
murder."    By  this  time  he  could  scarcely  stand, 
and  therefore  desired  them  to  support  him.    But, 
in  attemptlnff  to  walk  out,  he  felt  by  the  altar, 
lad  expired  with  a  groan. 

Arisio  says  he  socked  the  poison  from  a  pen, 
ss  we  have  related  It.  One  Poppus,  whose  me- 
moirs were  recovered  by  Hermippus,  reports,  that, 
when  he  fell  by  the  altar,  there  was  found  on  his 
paper  the  beginning  of  a  letter,  "Demosthenes  to 
Aatipater,'*  aud  nothing  more.  He  adds,  that 
people  being  surprised  that  he  died  so  quickly, 
the  Thracians  who  stood  at  the  door  assured  tliem 
that  he  took  the  poison  in  his  hand  out  of  a  piece 
of  cloth,  and  put  it  to  his  mouth.  To  them  it 
bad  the  appearance  of  gold.  Upon  inquiry  made 
by  Archla,  a  young  maid  who  served  Demosthe- 
nes, said,  he  had  long  wore  that  piece  of  cloth  by 
way  of  amulet  Eratosthenes  tells  us,  that  he 
kept  the  poison  in  the  hollow  of  a  bracelet  button 
which  be  wore  upon  his  arm.  Many  others  have 
written  upon  the  subject;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  give  all  their  different  accounts.  We  shall 
only  add,  that  Demochares,  a  servant  of  Demos- 
thenes, asserts,  tliat  he  did  not  think  his  death 
owiug  to  poison,  but  to  the  favor  of  the  gods,  and 
a  happy  providence,  which   snatched   him  from 


*  Allodtof  to  thst  pattSM  in  th«  Antifos*  of  Bopboclat, 
ohm  Cnoa  ftMbidt  Ibe  body  of  Polyoicea  to  be  barisd. 


the  cruelty  of  the  Macedonians  by  a  speedy  and 
easy  death.  He  died  on  llie  aizteeuth  of  October, 
which  is  the  most  mournful  day  in  the  ceremo- 
nies of  tlie  Thetmophoria,*  The  women  keep  it 
with  fasting  In  the  temple  of  Ceres. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  people  of  Athens 
paid  him  the  honora  that  were  due  to  him,  by 
erecting  his  statue  In  brasa,  and  decreeing  that 
the  eldest  of  his  family  should  be  maintained  in 
the  Prytaneum,  at  the  public  charge.  This  cele- 
brated inscription  was  put  upon  the  pedestal  of 
his  statue: 

Divia*  in  tpaneh,  in  Judgment,  too,  diTino, 
Had  vnlor*«  wreath,  Domotthenea,  b««n  thine, 
Fair  Groooe  had  still  b«r  freodom't  ontiga  borne, 
And  bold  the  iconrgo  of  Mnoodon  is  loora! 

For  no  regared  is  to  l>e  paid  to  those  who  say 
that  Demosthenes  himself  uttered  these  lines  In 
Calauria,  just  before  he  took  the  poisou.f 

A  little  before  I  visited  Athens,  the  following 
adventure  is  said  to  have  happened.  A  soldier 
being  summoned  to  appear  before  the  commanding 
officer  upon  some  misdemeanor,  put  the  litMe  gold 
he  had  Into  tlie  hands  of  the  statue  of  Demos* 
thenes,  which  were  In  some  measure  clenched. 
A  small  plane  tree  grew  by  it,  and  many  leaves^ 
either  accidentally  lodged  there  by  the  winds,  or 
purposely  so  placed  by  the  aoldier,  covered  Uie 

?rola  a  considerable  time.  When  he  returned  and 
ound  his  money  entire,  the  fame  of  this  accident 
was  spread  abroad,  and  many  of  the  wits  of 
Athens  strove  which  could  write  the  best  copy  of 
verses  to  vindicate  Demosthenes  from  the  chargs 
of  corruption. 

As  for  Demades,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  new 
honora  he  had  acquired.  The  Being,  who  took  it 
in  charge  to  revenge  Demoetheiies,  led  him  into 
Macedonia,  where  he  justly  perished  by  the  hands 
of  those  whom  he  had  basely  flattered.  They  had 
hated  him  for  some  time;  but  at  last  they  caught 
him  in  a  fact  which  could  neither  be  excused  nor 
pardoned.  Letten  of  his  were  intercepted,  in 
which  he  exhorted  Perdiccas  to  seize  Macedonia, 
and  deliver  Greece,  which,  he  said,  <*  hung  only 
by  an  old  rotten  stalk,'*  meaning  Antlpater.  Din- 
arch  us,  the  Corinthian,  accusing  liim  of  this 
treason,  Cassander  was  so  much  provoked,  that 
he  stabbed  his  son  in  his  arms,  and  afterward  gave 
orden  for  his  execution.  Thua,  by  the  most 
dreadful  misfortunes,  he  learned  that  traiton  at' 
toay$  Jirit  fidl  thtnudvm;  a  truth  which  Demos- 
thenes had  often  told  him  before,  but  he  would 
never  believe  it  Such,  my  Soaslus,  is  the  life  of 
Demosthenes,  which  we  have  compiled  in  the  best 
manner  we  could,  from  books  and  from  tradition.  ' 

*  This  wes  an  annnnl  festiTsl  in  honor  of  Coroe.  It 
begmn  the  fourteenth  of  Ootober,  and  ended  the  eighteenth. 
The  third  day  of  the  feitiTai  was  a  daj  of  fkfting  and  mor* 
tifioation;  and  this  it  the  day  that  Plnuieh  •oaais  oC 

t  Thi*  inscription,  so  far  from  doinf  DenaoMhenes  honor, 
is  the  gieauu  disgraee  that  the  Athenians  eoold  hare  fasten 
ed  upon  his  memory.  It  reproaches  him  wiih  a  weakness 
which,  when  the  safety  of  his  country  was  at  stake,  was 
such  a  deplorable  want  of  Tirtao  and  maabood  as  ao  paita 
or  taleat  oonid  atoao  for. 
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THk  accoQot  we  have  of  Henlia,  the  mother  of 
Cicero,  is,  thai  her  family  was  noble,*  and  her 
character  ezcelleat.  Of  his  father  there  ia  no- 
thiug  aaid  bat  iu  eztremea.  For  some  affirm  that 
be  waa  the  son  of  a  fuller,4'  and  educated  iu  that 
trade,  white  otliera  deduce  hie  origiu  from  Attius 
TuUu8,{  a  prince  who  voverned  the  Volsci  with 
|reat  reputation.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the 
first  of  tlie  family  who  bore  the  name  of  Cicero 
must  have  been  an  extraordinary  man;  and  for 
that  reason  his  posterity  did  not  reject  the  appel- 
lation, but  rather  took  to  it  with  pleasure,  though 
It  was  a  common  subject  of  ridicule:  for  the 
Latins  call  a  vetch  d«er,  and  he  had  a  flat  excres- 
cence on  the  top  of  his  nose,  iu  resemblance  of  a 
▼etch,  from  which  he  got  that  surname.}  As 
for  the  Cicero  of  whom  we  are  wniug,  his  friends 
advised  him,  on  his  first  appiicauon  to  busiuess 
and  soliciting  one  of  the  great  offices  of  state,  to 
lay  aside  or  change  that  name.  But  he  answered 
with  great  spirit,  "  That  he  would  endeavor  to 
make  the  name  of  Cicero  more  glorious  than  that 
of  the  Scauri  and  the  Catuli.*'  When  qutestor  iu 
Sicily,  he  consecrated  in  one  of  the  temples  a  vase 
or  some  other  offering  in  silver,  upon  which  he 
inscribed  his  two  first  names  Marcus  TuUiu9, 
and,  punning  upon  the  third,  ordered  the  artificer 
to  engrave  a  vetch.  Such  is  the  account  we  have 
of  his  name. 

He  was  bom  on  the  third  of  January ,D  the  day 
on  which  the  magistrates  now  sacrifice  and  pay 
their  devotions  for  the  health  of  tlie  emperor;  and 
it  is  said  that  his  mother  was  delivered  of  him 
wltliottt  pain.  It  is  also  reported  that  a  specter  ap- 
peared to  his  nurse,  and  foretold,  that  the  child 
slie  had  the  happiness  to  attend  would  one  day 
prove  a  great  benefit  to  the  whole  commonwealth 
of  Rome.  Theso  things  might  have  passed  for 
idle  dreams,  had  he  not  soon  demonstrated  the 
truth  of  the  prediction.  When  he  was  of  a  pro- 
per age  to  go  to  school,  his  genius  broke  out  with 
so  much  luster,  and  he  gained  so  distinguished  a 
reputation  among  the  boys,  that  the  fathers  of 
some  of  them  repaired  to  the  school  to  see  Cicero, 
and  to  have  specimens  of  bis  capacity  for  literature; 
but  the  less  civilized  were  angry  with  their  sons 
when  they  saw  them  take  Cicero  iu  the  middle  of 
them  as  he  walked,  and  always  give  him  the 
place  of  honor.  He  had  that  turn  of  genius  and 
disposiliou  which  Piatof  would  have  a  scholar 
and  philosopher  to  possess.  He  had  both  the  ca- 
pacity and  inclination  to  l^^tLrn  all  the  arts,  nor 
was  there  any  branch  of  science  that  he  despised; 
yet  he  was  most  inclined  to  poetry;  and  tliere  is 


*  Cinna  was  of  thit  famiW. 

t  UioB  t«IIi  at  that  Q.  Calenai  wai  the  anthor  of  this 
ealomny.  Cicero,  in  hit  kKwkc  J>t  Ltgilnut  ha*  aaid  anough 
to  siiow,  that  both  hit  fiith«r  and  grandfathor  war*  parsons 
of  property  and  of  a  libaral  adncation. 

t  Tba  same  prince  to  whom  Coriolanai  retirad  foar  hna* 
dred  vears  before. 

i  Pliny's  account  of  the  origin  of  this  name  is  more  pcob- 
alile.  He  svppoies,  that  the  person  who  6rst  bora  it  wns 
remarkable  for  the  cattivation  of  vetches.  So  Fabiot,  Len* 
lalus,and  Piso,  had  their  names  from  beans,  tares  and  peaa. 

I  In  tlie  six  hundred  and  forty •serenth  year  of  Rome:  a 
handled  aad  faor  years  before  the  Christi  la  era.  Pompey 
area  bora  ia  the  same  year. 

T  l*laio*aC«aiBoaweaitfa,  lib.  T. 


still  extant  a  poem,  entitled  PouHaa  Glaucut^^ 
which  was  written  by  him,  when  a  boy,  in  tetnuii- 
ter^  verse.  In  process  of  time,  when  he  had 
studied  this  art  with  greater  application,  be  was 
looked  upon  as  the  best  poet,  as  well  as  tlie  great- 
est orator,  in  Rome.  His  reputation  for  oratery 
still  remains,  notwithstanding  the  considervblo 
changes  that  have  since  been  made  in  the  I&b- 
guage;  but,  as  many  ingenious  poets  liave  ap- 
peared since  his  time,  his  poetry  baa  lost  its  credil 
and  is  now  neglected.f 

When  he  had  finished  thoae  studies  tbroogb 
which  boys  commonly  pass,  he  attended  tiie  lec- 
tures of  Philo  the  academician,  whom»  of  all  the 
scholars  of  Clitomachus,  the  Romans  most  ad- 
mired for  his  eloquence,  and  loved  for  his  eoo- 
ducL  At  the  same  time  he  made  great  improve- 
ment in  the  knowledge  of  the  law,  nnder  Mociua 
SciBvola,  an  eminent  lawyer,  and  president  of  the 
senate.  He  likewise  got  a  tasite  for  mililarj 
knowledge  nnde^Syila,  in  tlie  Marsian  war-t 
But  afterward,  filiding  the  commonwealth  en- 
gaged in  civil  wars,  which  were  likely  to  eoil  ia 
nothing  but  absolute  monarchy*  he  withdrew  to  a 
philosophic  and  contemplative  life,  convening 
with  men  of  letters  from  Greece,  and  making  far- 
titer  advances  in  science.  This  method  of  life  be 
pursued  until  Sylla  had  made  himself  master,  and 
there  appeared  to  be  some  established  government 
again. 

About  this  tUno  Sylla  ordered  tbo  estate  of  one 
of  the  cittsens  to  be  sold  by  auction,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  being  killed  as  a  person  proscribed; 
when  it  was  struck  off  to  Chrysogonus,  Sylia's 
freedman,  at  the  small  sum  of  two  thoueand  mdf 
hms.  Roscius,  the  son  and  heir  of  the  deceased, 
expressed  his  indignation,  and  declared  that  tbs 
estate  was  worth  two  hundred  and  fifty  talents 
Sylla,  enraged  at  having  his  conduct  fhua  publie- 
ly  called  in  question,  brought  au  action  against 
Koscius  for  the  murder  of  his  father,  and  appoint- 
ed Chrysogonus  to  be  the  manager.  Such  was 
the  dread  of  Sylia's  cruelly,  that  no  man  offend 
to  appear  in  defense  of  Roocius,  and  nothing 
seemed  left  for  him  but  to  tail  a  sacrifice.  Ia 
this  distress  he  applied  to  Cicero,  and  the  fneast 
of  the  young  orator  desired  him  to  undertake  the 
cause;  thinking  he  could  not  have  a  more  glori- 
ous opportunity  to  enter  the  lists  of  fame.  Ac- 
cordingly he  undertook  his  defense,  succeeded, 
and  gained  great  applause.^  But,  fearing  Sylia's 
resentment,  he  traveled  into  Greece,  and  gave  oat 


*  This  Glaaeoa  waa  a  famoaa  flaheraaa,  who,  after  mt* 
ing  a  certain  herb,  jumped  into  the  aea,  aad  became  eee 
ofthe  gods  of  that  element.  iEschylna  wrote  a  tragedy  «a 
the  snbject.    Cioero's  poem  is  lost. 

t  Plutarch  was  a  very  indifferent  iadge  of  the  Letia 
poetry,  and  his  speaking  with  ao  mnch  faror  of  Cicen*s, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  JoTenal  and  mnaj  otlien,  it  a 
strong  proof  of  it.  He  tianaiated  Aratoa  into  verse  at  the 
aM  of  seventeen,  and  wrote  a  poem  ia  pfaise  ofthe  aeiioBS 
of  Marina,  which,  Scssvola  aaid,  woold  lire  thioagh  iaen 
merabie  iftt.  But  he  waa  oat  in  hia  pmphoay.  It  hu 
long  been  dead.  And  the  poem  which  he  wrote  ia 
three  booka,  oa  hia  owa  ooasalahip,  haa  abarad  the  aaae 
fate. 

t  In  the  aigbtaaath  year  of  hia  age. 

I  la  his  tweaty.saTaath  jaar. 
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that  the  neoreTy  of  hia  h««]tli  ww  fhe  motive. 
iDdeed,  he  wnm  of  a  loao  and  ilonder  habit,  and 
bla  Btoma^  was  to  weak  that  he  was  abliged  to 
be  very  aparlngin  hb  diet,  and  not  to  eat  until  a 
late  hoar  in  the  day.  His  Yoiee,  however,  had  a 
variety  of  inflections,  but  was  at  the  same  tioie 
luLTsh  and  unformed;  and,  as  in  the  vehemence 
and  enthusiasm  of  spealKing  he  always  rose  into  a 
loud  key,  thens  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  it 
mifht  tajuro  his  tiealth. 

When  he  came  lo  Athens,  he  heard  Antiochos 
the  Ascoionlte,  and  was  charmed  with  the  smooth* 
ness  and  grace  of  his  elocution,  fhon|rh  he  did  not 
approve  his  new  doctrines  in  philosophy.  For 
Antiochns  had  left  the  new  tLcad^m^^  as  it  is  called, 
and  the  sect  of  Carneades,  either  from  clear  con- 
viction and  from  the  strength  of  the  evidence  of 
sense,  or  else  from  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  the 
schools  of  Clitomachos  and  Philo,  and  had  adopt- 
ed mo«t  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Stoics^  But  Cicero 
loved  the  neio  aeudenty^  and  entered  more  and 
more  into  its  opinions;  having  already  taken  his 
resolution,  if  lie  failed  in  his  design  of  rising  in 
the  state,  to  retire  from  the  jbrum  and  all  political 
lotrignes,  to  Athens,  and  spend  his  days  in  peace 
in  the  bosom  of  philosophy. 

Bat  not  long  after  he  received  the  news  of  Sylla's 
deaih.     His  body  by  this  time  was  strengthened 
by  exercise,    and  brought  to  a  good  habit     His 
voice  was  formed,  and  at  the  same  time  that  It 
was  full   and   sonorous,  had   gained  a  sufficient 
sweetness,  and  was  brought  to  a  key  which  his 
constitution    could   bear.     Beside,  his  friends   at 
Rome  solicited  him  by  letters  to  return,  and  An- 
tiochns  exhorted  him  much  to  apply  himself  to 
pabtic  affairs.     For  which  reasons  he  exercised 
his  rhetorical   powers  afresh,  as  the  best  engines 
for  business,  and  called  forth  bis  political  talents. 
In  short,  he  suffered  not  a  day  to  pass  without 
either  declaiming,  or  attending   the  most  cele- 
bruted  omtora.     In  the  prosecntion  of  this  design 
he  sailed    to    Asia  and   the   island    of    Rhodes. 
Among  the  rhetoricians  of  Asia,  he  availed  him- 
self ef  the  instructions  of  Xenocles  of  Adramytti- 
nm,  Dionysius  of   Magnesia,  a'ud  Meuippus  of 
Carta.    At  Rhodes  he  studied  under  the  rhetorl- 
eiun  ApoUonins  the  sonof  Molo,*  and  the  philoso- 
pher Posidonitts.    It  is  said,  that  Apollonius,  not 
anderstauding    the    Roman    language,    desired 
Cicero  to  declaim  in  Greek;  and  he  readily  com- 
plied, because   he   thought   by   that  means  his 
f soils  might  the  better  be  corrected.     When  he 
had  ended  his  declamation,  the  rest  were  astonish- 
ed at  his  performance,  and  strove  wlilclt  should 
praisn  him  most;  but  Apollonius  showed  no  signs 
of  pleasure  while  he  was  speaking;  and  when  he 
had  done,  l>e  sat  a  longtime  thoughtful  and  bilent. 
At  last,  olMerviog  the  u  neasiness  it  gave  his  pupil, 
be  said,  *<As  for  you,  Cicero,  I  praise  and  admire 
you;  but  I  am  concerned  for  the  fate  of  Greece. 
She  bad  nothing  left  her  but  the  glory  of  eloquence 
and  erudition,  and  you  are  carrying  that  too  to 
Rome." 

Cicero  now  prepared  to  apply  himself  to  public 
tfiairswith  great  hopes  of  success:  but  his  spirit 
received  a  check  from  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  For 
apoa  his  inquiring  by  what  means  he  might  rise 
to  tite  greatest  glory,  the  priestess  bade  him 
**  follow  nature,  and  not  take  the  opinion  of  the 
mulUiude  for  the  guide  of  his  life."  Hence  it 
Was,  that  after  his  coming  to  Rome,  he  acted  at 
arst  with  great  caution.    He  was  timorous  and 


*  Not  Mp^UmimM  ihttmkvf  JHWv,  bat  japotloiUmt  MoU. 
Tbt  lUBs  Bittake  b  aads  by  qot  anther  ia  ths  lift  of 


backward  In  applying  for  pablle  oflkies,  and  had 
the  mortification  to  find  himself  neglected,  and 
called  a  €hreek,a9eholm9tie;  terms  which  the  ar* 
tisans,  and  others,  tlio  meanest  of  the  Romans, 
are  very  liberal  in  applying.  But,  as  he  was 
naturally  ambitions  of  honor,  and  spurred  on  be- 
side by  his  father  and  his  friends,  he  betook  him« 
self  to  the  i>ar.  Nor  was  it  by  slow  and  insensi- 
ble degrees  that  he  gained  the  palm  of  eloquence; 
his  fame  shot  forth  at  once,  and  he  was  dis- 
tinguished above  all  the  orators  of  Rome.  Yet 
It  is  said  that  his  turn  for  action  was  naturally  as 
defective  as  that  of  Demosthenes;  and  therefore 
he  took  all  the  advantage  he  could  from  the  In- 
struction of  Roscius,  who  excelled  in  comedy, 
and  of  .£sop,  whose  talents  lay  in  tragedy.  Thia 
jEsop,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  one  day  acting 
Atreus,  in  the  part  where  lie  considers  in  what 
manner  lie  should  punish  Thyestes,  being  work- 
ed up  by  his  passion  to  a  degree  of  insanity,  with 
his  scepter  struck  a  servant  who  happened  sud- 
denly to  pass  by,  and  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet. 
In  consequence  of  these  helps,  Cicero  found  his 
powers  of  persuasion  not  a  little  amlsted  by  action 
and  just  pronunciation.  But  as  for  tl)ose  orators 
who  gave  into  a  bawling  manner,  he  laughed  at 
them,  and  said,  "Their  weakness  made  them  get 
up  into  clanMMT,  as  lame  men  ^et  on  horseback.** 
His  excellence  at  hitting  off  a  jest  or  repartee  ani- 
mated his  pleadings,  and  therefore  seemed  not 
foreign  to  the  business  of  tlie  ^rtiiii;  but  by  brings 
iug  it  much  into  life,  he  offended  numbers  of 
people,  and  got  the  character  of  a  malevolent 
man. 

He  was  appointed  qusstor  at  a  time  when  thero 
was  a  great  scarcity  of  corn;  and  having  Sicily 
for  his  province,  he  gave  thrt  peoj>le  s  great  deal 
of  trouble  at  first,  by  comp^^iiiug  them  to  send 
their  corn  to  Rome.  But  aAerward,  when  they 
came  to  experience  his  diligence,  his  justice,  and 
moderation,  they  honored  him  more  than  any 
quaestor  that  Rome  had  ever  sent  thero.  About 
that  time  a  number  of  young  Romans,  of  nolria 
families,  who  lay  under  the  charge  of  having  vio- 
lated the  rules  of  discipline,  and  not  l>ehaved  with 
suflicient  courage  In  time  of  service,  were  sent 
back  to  the  prator  of  Sicily.  Cicero  undertook 
their  defense,  and  acquitted  himself  of  it  with 
great  ability  and  success.  As  he  returned  to 
Kome,  much  elated  with  these  advantages,  lie 
tells  us*  he  met  with  a  pleasant  adventure.  As  he 
was  on  the  road  through  Campania,  meeting  with 
a  person  of  some  eminence  with  whom  he  was 
acquainted,  he  asked  him,  "What  they  said  and 
thought  of  his  actions  in  Rome?"  imagining  that 
his  name  and  the  glory  of  his  achievements  had 
filled  the  whole  city.  His  acquaintance  answered^ 
"Why  where  have  you  been,  then, Cicero,  all  this 
Ume?" 

This  answer  dispirited  him  extremely;  for  be 
found  that  the  accounts  of  his  conduct  had  been 
lost  in  Rome,  as  in  an  immense  sea,  and  had  made 
no  remarkable  addition  to  his  reputation.  By  ma- 
ture reflection  upon  this  incident,  he  was  brought 
to  retrench  his  ambition,  because  ho  saw  that  con- 
tention for  glory  was  an  endless  thing,  and  had 
neitlier  measure  nor  bounds  to  terminate  it. 
Nevertlieless,  his  immoderate  love  of  praise,  and 
his  passion  for  glory  always  remained  with  him, 
and  often  interrupted  his  I>e8t  and  wisest  de- 
signs. 

Wlien  he  began  to  dedieate  himself  more  earnest- 
ly to  public  business,  he  thought  that,  while  me- 
clianics  knew  the  same,  the  place,  the  use  of 

•  U  kUoiatioa  for  Plsaslas. 
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•fWT  tod  and  iMinraiottI  tlwy  toka  In  theirl 
baoMV,  Uio«ffa  tboae  thinfs  are  lnaDiiiwte»  it  would  I 
•o  ttbMird  for  a  8latmiiDan»  whoaa  faiietioaacaaDot 
ia  performed  but  by  raeana  of  men,  to  be  negligent 
la  acquaiuUng  himself  with  the  eitixene.  He 
therefore  mede  it  his  boslnesi  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory, not  only  their  names,  but  the  place  of  abode 
of  tliose  of  groHter  note,  what  friends  they  made 
nae  of*  and  what  neighbora  were  in  their  circle. 
80  that  whatever  road  in  Italy  Cicero  traveled,  he 
eoald  eaaiiy  point  out  tlie  estates  and  bouses  of  his 
fHends. 

Though  his  own  estate  was  sufficient  for  his 
Dooeositiea,  yet,  aa  it  was  small,  it  seemed  strange 
that  ho  would  take  neither  fee  nor  present  for  his 
oarriees  at  the  bar.  This  was  most  remarkable 
In  the  caae  of  Verrea.  Verrsa  had  been  prmUtr  In 
bu:uy,  and  committed  numberleoa  acts  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  The  Sicilians  prosecuted  him, 
and  Cicero  gained  the  cause  for  them,  not  so  much 
by  pleading,  as  by  forbearing  to  plead.  The 
magistrates,  in  their  partiality  to  Verres,  pnt  off 
the  trial  by  several  adjournments  to  the  last  day;* 
aAd  aa  Cicero  knew  there  waa  not  time  for  the 
advocates  to  be  heard,  and  the  matter  datermiued 
la  the  usual  method,  he  rose  up  and  said,  *<  There 
waa  no  occasion  for  pleadings."  He  therefore 
brought  up  the  witnesses,  and  after  their  depositions 
were  taken,  insisted  that  the  judges  should  give 
their  verdict  immediately. 

Yet  we' have  an  account  of  several  humorous 
sayings  of  Cicero's  in  this  cause.  When  an 
•BBaocipated  slave,  Cseilius  by  name,  who  was 
suspected  of  being  a  Jew,  would  have  set  aside 
the  Sicilians,  and  taken  the  prosecution  of  Verres 
upon  himself.t  Cicero  said,  <«What  has  a  Jew 
to  do  with  swine's  flesli?"  For  the  Romans  call 
a  iMMir-pig  aerrvs.  And  when  Verres  reproached 
Cicero  with  effeminacy,  he  answered,  "Why  do 
you  not  first  reprove  your  own  children?'*  For 
Verres  had  a  yoang  son  who  was  supposed  to 
make  an  infamous  use  of  his  advantages  of  peraon. 
Hortensius  the  orator  did  not  venture  directly  to 
plead  tlie  cause  of  Verres,  but  he  was  prevaiied  on 
to  appear  for  him  at  the  laying  of  the  fine,  and 
had  rect'ived  an  ivory  tpldnx  from  him  by  way  of 
consideration.  In  this  case  Cicero  threw  out 
aeverai  enigmatical  hints  against  Hortensius;  and 
when  he  said, "  He  knew  not  how  to  solve  riddles,*' 
Cioero  retorted,  "That  is  somewhat  strange,  when 
you  have  a  9pldnx  in  your  house." 

Verres  being  thus  condemned,  Cicero  set  his 
fine  at  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  drmdiMm; 
vpon  which,  it  was  said  by  censorlons  people, 
that  he  had  been  bribed  to  let  him  off  so  lo'w.^ 
The  Sicilians,  however,  in  acknowledgment  of  his 
aaslfttance,  brought  him  when  he  was  ediie 
Bumber  of  things  for  his  games,  and  other  very 
valuable  presents;  but  he  was  so  far  from  consider 
ing  his  private  advantage,  that  he  made  no  other 
use  of  their  generosity  than  to  lower  the  price  of 
provisions. 

Ue  had  a  handsome  country  seat  at  Arpinnm, 
a  farm  near  Naples,  and  another  at  Pompeii,  but 


*  Not  vntil  the  laat  d^j:  Cieero  broa^ht  It  on  a/«»  dayt 
before  Verr»t*  friends  were  to  come  into  oflRce;  bat  of 
the  tcven  orations  which  were  eomposed  on  the  oooMton, 
the  two  first  only  were  delivered.    A.  U.  683. 

t  Cieero  knew  that  Cactlins  was  secretly  a  friend  to 
Verret,  and  wanted,  by  this  means,  to  brine  him  offl 

t  This  fine,  Indeed,  was  very  inconsiderable.  The  legal 
fine  for  extortion,  in  soeh  oases  ai  that  of  Terras,  was 
twice  the  tum  eitoctod.  The  Sicilians  laid  a  charge  of 
382,016/.  against  Verres;  the  fine  mnst  therefore  have  been 
•45,833/.;  bat  750,000  drachmas  was  no  more  than  94,918/. 
Platareh  moat,  tlMfofbce,  moet  probably  have  boea  mlt- 


noither  of  theni  were  very  eoMidafsibk.  Hit 
wife,  Terentia,  brought  him  u  fortune  of  a  ban- 
dred  and  twenty  thousand  denmni^  and  ha  fell  heir 


twenty  ( 

to  aomething  that  amounted  to  ninety  thoosand 
more.  Upon  this  be  lived  in  a  genteel,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  frugal  manner,  with  men  of  lelten, 
both  Greeks  and  Romana,  aroand  him.  He  rare- 
ly took  his  meal  before  sunset;  not  that  busiDees 
or  study  prevented  his  sitting  down  to  table  sooi- 
er,  but  the  weakness  of  his  stomach,  he  tbooght, 
required  that  regimen.  Indeed,  he  was  so  exact 
la  all  respects  in  the  care  of  hie  health,  that  be 
had  his  stated  hours  for  rubbing^  and  for  the  ezer«> 
else  of  walking.  By  thin  maiiag«'meat  of  his  cob- 
stitutlon,  he  cained  asnfficieut  stock  of  health  lad 
stp»ngth  for  the  great  laboraand  fatigues  he  afiei^ 
ward  underwent 

He  gave  up  the  town  honsey  which  be}oD|N9d  (0 
hia  family,  to  his  brother,  and  took  up  bis  pe«- 
dence  on  the  Palatine  hill,  that  thooe  who  eaau 
to  pay  their  court  to  him  might  not  have  toe  far 
to  go.  For  he  had  a  levee  every  (ky,  not  lew 
tlian  Crassus  had  for  his  great  wealtii;  or  Poapey 
for  his  power  and  interest  in  the  army;  thoagfa 
they  were  the  most  followed,  and  the  greatest  mei 
in  Rome.  Pompey  himself  paid  all  doe  rei|»eel 
to  Cicero,  and  found  his  political  assislaacs  very 
useful  to  him,  both  in  respect  to  power  and  repa- 
tatlen. 

When  Cicero  stood  for  the  praetorshlp,  be  hsd 
many  competitors  who  were  persons  of  distine- 
tion,  and  yet  he  was  returned. first  As  a  preii> 
dent  in  the  courts  of  justice,  ha  acted  with  grpal 
integrity  and  honor.  Licinina  Macer,  who  had 
great  interest  of  his  own,  and  was  supported,  be> 
side,  with  that  of  Craasus,  waa  accused  hefsra 
him  of  some  default  with  respect  to  money.  H« 
had  so  much  confidence  in  hia  own  influence  and 
the  activity  of  his  friends,  that,  when  the  jodgai 
were  going  to  decide  the  cause,  it  is  said  be  went 
home,  cut  his  hair,  and  put  on  a  white  habit,  at  if 
he  had  gained  the  victory,  and  was  about  to  reioni 
so  equ ipped  to  the  fantm.  But  C raasus  met  him  ia 
his  court-yard,  and  told  him  that  all  the  judges  bid 
given  a  verdict  against  him;  which  afiected  him  is 
such  a  manner  Uiat  he  turned  in  again,  took  to 
his  bed,  and  died.a  Cicero  gained  honor  by  thii 
atiair,  for  it  appeared  that  ha  kept  strict  watek 
against  coruptiou  in  the  court 

There  was  another  person,  named  Vatintai,  as 
insolent  orator,  who  paid  very  little  respect  ti 
the  judges  in  his  pleadings.  It  happened  that  he 
had  his  neck  full  of  scrofulous  sweliings*  Tbii 
man  applied  to  Cicero  about  aome  basinetter 
other;  and  as  that  magistrate  did  not  immediately 
comply  with  his  request,  but  sat  aome  time  <i»- 
liberaling,  he  said,  *<  I  could  easily  swallow  soeb 
a  thing,  if  I  was  pretor;'*  upon,  which  Cicero 
turned  toward  him,  and  made  answer,  *'Bot  I 
have  not  so  large  a  neck." 

When  there  were  only  two  or  three  days  of  bii 
office  unexpired,  an  information  upas  laidsfaioit 
Manilius  for  embexzling  the  public  money-  Tlui 
Ma  nil  I  us  waa  a  favorite  of  the  people,  and  thpy 
tliought  he  was  only  prosecuted    on  Pompey*! 

•  The  slory  is  related  diflbreaUj  by  Valerioi  Unia^ 
He  says  that  Maeer  waa  ia  eoart,  waitiaf  the  isioe,  bb4 
peieeiviof  that  Cicero  waa  pioeeedinf  to  firs  seauoos 
against  him,  ho  seat  to  inform  him  that  he  was  dta^.  u«< 
at  the  same  lime,  saffboated  himself  with  hishtadk«7eh>et 
Cicero,  therefore,  did  not  pronoonee  seaieece  sfsim 
him,  bv  whieh  noans,  his  estate  waa  ecvei  to  «• 
■on  Lioialas  Calvoe.  Notwithstaadiac  this,  Ciesn  »(» 
self,  in  one  of  his  epistles  to  Attiene,  says,  thaih«tei«u>! 
Qondemned  him;  and  ia  another  of  hia  epittks,  be  ipHti 
of  the  popalar  etteem  this  affair  praoaied  his.  Cii.  if 
adA£LJ.i,o.3»4. 
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MMnt,  bela^  Us  pAiHoater  IHvnd.  Hetelredto 
Inre  a  day  fised  for  hla  trial;  aod,  as  Cicero  ap- 
pointed the  -next  day,  the  people  were  much  of- 
fended, beoauae,  it  had  beeo  caetomary  for  the 
prstoT*  to  allow  the  accaaed  teo  days  at  the  least 
The  tribaoes,  therefore,  cited  Cicero  to  appear 
before  the  commono,  and  give  an  account  of  this 
proceediu|r.  He  desired  to  be  heard  iu  his  owu 
defenae,  which  was  to  this  effect. — •<  As  I  have 
always  behaved  to  persons  impeached  with  all  the 
inud«niUon  and  humanity  that  the  laws  will 
allow,  I  thought  it  wrong  to  lose  tlie  opportunity 
of  treating  Ma  nil  ins  with  the  same  candor.  I 
was  master  only  of  one  day  more  in  my  office  of 
prBtor,  and  coneeqoently  must  appoint  that;  for 
to  leave  the  d«*cislon  of  the  cause  to  another 
magistrate  was  not  the  method  for  those  who 
vere  inclined  to  serve  Manilios."  This  made  a 
wonderful  change  iu  the  minds  of  the  people; 
they  were  lavish  in  their  praises,  and  deslrad  him 
to  nudertake  the  defense  nimself.  This  he  rsad- 
ily  complied  with;  his  regard  for  Pompey,  who 
was  absent,  not  being  his  least  Inducement  In 
eouseqnence  hereof  ne  presented  himself  before 
the  commons  again,  and  giving  an  account  of  the 
whole  affair,  tooli  opportunity  to  malte  aevere 
reflections  on  those  who  favored  oligarchy,  and 
envied  the  glory  of  Pompey. 

Yet,  for  the  sake  of  tneir  country,  the  patri- 
dans  joined  the  plebeians  in  raising  him  to  the 
eoDsnIship.    The  occasion  was  this.    The  change 
which  Sylla  introduced  into  the  constitution  at 
first  seemed  harah  and  uneasy,  but  by  time  and 
custom  it  came  to  an  establishment  which  many 
thought  not  a  bad  one.    At  present  there,  were 
some  who  wantf»d  to  bring  in  another  change, 
merely  to  gratify  their  own  avarice,  and  without 
the  least  view  to  the  public  good.    Pompey  was 
engaged  with  the  kings  of  Pontns  and  Armenia, 
tod  there  was  no  force  in  Rome  sufficient  to  sup- 
press the  acthora  of  this  intended  innovation. — 
They  had  a  chief  of  a  bold  and    enterprising 
spirit,  and  the  most  remarkable   versatility  of 
manners;  his  name  Lucius  Catiline.    Beside  a 
variety  of  other  crimes,  he  was  accused  of  de- 
bauching his  own  daughter,  and  killing  his  own 
brother.     To  screen  himself  from  prosecution  for 
the  btter,  he  persuaded  Sylla  to  put  his  brother 
among  the   proscribed,  as  if  be  had  been  still 
alive.    These  profligates,  with   such  a  leader, 
smong  other  engagements  of  secrecy  and  fideli- 
ty, sacrificed  a  man,  and  ate  of  his  flesh.    Cati- 
line hod   corrupted  great    part  of  the   Roman 
youth  by  indulging  their  desires  iu  every  form  of 
pleasure,  providing  them  wine  and  womeu,  and 
setting  no  bounds  to  his  expenses  for  these  pur- 
peses,    All  Tuscany  was  prepared  for  the  revolt, 
and  roost  of  Cisalpine  Gaul.    The  vast  inequal- 
ity of  the  citizens  in  point  of  property  prepared 
Rome,  too,  for  a  change.    Men  of  spirit  among 
the  nobility  had  impoverished  themselves  by  their 
great  expenses  on  public  exhibitions  and  enter- 
tauments,  on  bribing   for  offices,  and  erecting 
magnificent    buildings ;  bv   which    means    the 
riches  of  the  city  were  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
mean  people:  in  this  tottering  state  of  the  com- 
monwealth there  needed  no  great  force  to  over- 
■st  it,  and  It  was  in  the  power  of  nny  bold  ad- 
venturer to  accomplish  Its  ruin. 

Catiline,  however,  before  he  began  his  opera- 
tions, wanted  a  strong  fort  to  sally  out  from,  and 
vith  that  view,  stood  for  the  consulship.  His 
pre^iect  seemed  very  promising,  because  lie 
^oped  to  have  Cains  Antonius  for  bis  colleague;  a 
B>Uk  who  had  no  firm  principles,  either  good  or 
^1  nor  any  nsolutloa  of  his  own,  but  would 


make  a  eoMidenbla  addition  to  the  power  of 
him  that  led  him.  Many  persons  of  virtue  and 
honor,  perceiving  this  danger,  put  up  Cicero  for 
the  consulship,  aud  the  people  accepted  him  with 
pleasure.  Thus  Catiline  was  baffled,  and  Cicero^ 
aud  Caios  Antonius  appointed  consnU ;  thougn 
Clcero*8  father  was  only  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  his  competitors  of  patrician  families. 

Catiline*s  designs  were  not  yet  discovered  to 
the  people.  Cicero,  however,  at  his  entrance 
upon  his  office,  had  great  affairs  on  hist  hands,  the 
preludes  of  what  was  to  follow.  On  the  one 
nand,  those  who  had  been  incapacitated  by  the 
laws  of  Sylla  to  bear  offices,  being  neither  incon- 
siderable in  power,  nor  in  number,  be^n  now  to 
solicit  them,  and  make  all  possible  interest  with 
the  people.  It  is  true,  they  alleged  many  just 
and  good  arguments  against  the  tyranny  of 
Sylla,  but  It  was  an  unseasonable  time  to  give  the 
administration  so  much  trouble.  On  the  cthtr 
hand,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  proposed  laws 
which  had  the  same  tendency  to  distress  the  gov- 
ernment; for  they  wanted  to  appoint  decemvirs, 
and  invest  them  with  an  unlimited  power.  This 
was  to  extend  all  over  Italy,  over  Syrlo,  and  all 
the  late  conquests  of  Pompey.  They  were  to  be 
commissioned  to  sell  the  public  lands  in  these 
countries;  to  judge  or  banish  whom  they  pleas- 
ed; to  plant  colonies;  to  take  money  out  of  the 
public  treasury;  to  levy  and  keep  on  foot  what 
troopa  they  thought  necessary.  Many  Romans 
of  high  distinction  were  pleased  with  the  bill,  and 
In  particular  Antony,  Cicero*s  colleagne,  for  he 
hoped  to  be  one  of  the  ten.  It  was  thought,  too, 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  Catiline's  designs, 
and  that  he  did  not  disrelish  thom  on  account  of 
his  great  debts.  This  was  an  alarming  circum- 
stance to  all  who  hod  the  good  of  their  country 
at  heart 

This  danger,  too,  was  the  first  that  Cicero 
guarded  against;  which  he  did  by  getting  the 
province  of  Macedonia  decreed  to  Antony,  and 
not  taking  that  of  Gaul,  which  was  illoted  to  hfan- 
self.  Antony  was  so  much  affected  with  this 
favor,  that  he  was  ready,  like  an  hired  player,  to 
act  a  subordinate  part  under  Cicero  for  the  bene- 
fit of  his  country.  Cicero  having  thus  managed 
his  colleague,  began  with  greater  courage  to  take 
his  measures  against  the  seditious  party.  He  al- 
leged his  objections  against  the  law  in  the  senate, 
and  effectually  silenced  the  proposers.t  They 
took  another  opportunity,  however,  and  coming 
prepared,  insistea  that  the  consuls  should  appear 
before  the  people.  Cicero,  not  in  the  least  iuti- 
midatod,  commanded  the  senate  to  follow  him. — 
He  addressed  the  commons  with  such  success, 
that  they  threw  out  the  bill;  and  his  victorious 
eloquence  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  tribunes, 
that  they  gave  up  other  things  which  they  had 
been  meditating. 

He  was  indeed  the  man  who  most  effectually 
showed  the  Romans  what  charms  eloquence  can 
add  toHruth,  and  that  justice  is  invincible  wheu 
properly  supported.  He  showed  also,  that  a 
magistrate  who  watches  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity should  in  his  actions  always  prefer  right 
to  popular  measures,  aud  in  his  speeches  know 
how  to  make  those  right  measures  agreeable,  by 
separating  from  them  whatever  may  offend.  Of 
the  grace  and  power  with  wiilch  he  spoke,  we 
have  a  proof  In  a  theatrical  regulation  that  took 
place  in  his  consulship.  Before,  those  of  the 
equestrian  order  sat  mixed  with  the  commonalty. 


•  In  hit  ferty-tliird  year. 
fThii  was  the  first  of  the 
rta. 
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PLUTARCH«8   LIVES. 


MvraMOth*,  1b  hb  yftotAlf,  ww  the  lint  wbo 
MpamtHi  the  kaighti  ftwn  the  other  eitimis,  and 
appointed  Ihem  mmtM  which  they  ttill*  enjoy d— 
"The  people  looked  upon  thie  a  mark  of  dMioDor, 
and  hiseed  and  f  uiulted  Otho  when  he  appeared  at 
the  tliecter.  The  knifhts,  on  the  other  hand, 
received  him  with  lood  plavdite.  The  people  re- 
pealed their  hieeinp,  and  the  kniffhte  their  ap- 
piaune;  until  at  lent  they  came  to  mntual  reproacli- 
ee,  and  (hirw  the  whole  theater  into  the  nlmoet 
dtnorder.  Cicero  being  informed  of  the  distnr^ 
bance,  came  and  called  the  people  to  the  temple 
of  Beiiona;  where,  partly  by  reproof,  partly  by 
lenient  applicalione,  he  eo  corrected  them,  that 
tliey  returned  to  the  theater,  loudly  teatified  their 
approbation  of  Otho's  conduct,  and  strove  with 
the  knighti  which  ehould  do  him  tiie  moot  honor. 


Depiracy 
dieooar 


Intimidated  and  dieooaiafed,  benn  to  recover  iti 
■pirita.  Tlie  eoeompllces  aseemoled,  and  exhort- 
•d  each  other  to  begin  their  opeiatlons  with  vigor, 
before  the  return  of  Pompey,  who  waa  said  to  be 
already  marching  homewaid  with  bia  foroea. 
But  CatiUne*8  chief  motive  for  action  waa  the 
dependence  lie  had  on  Sylla*a  veterana.  Though 
theaa  were  scattered  all  over  Italy,  the  greateat 
and  moat  warlike  part  reaided  in  the  citiea  of  Etru- 
ria,  and  in  idea  were  plundering  and  sharing  the 
wealth  of  lUly  again.  They  had  Maoliua  for 
their  leader,  a  man  who  had  aerved  witli  great 
distinction  under  Sylla;  and  now  entering  into 
Catiline's  viewa,  they  came  to  Rome  to  aaaist  in 
tlie  approaching  election;  for  he  solicited  tJie  con- 
autahip  again,  and  had  resolved  to  kill  Cicero  in 
the  tumult  of  tliat  aaaembly. 

The  goda  aeemed  to  presignify  tlie  machina- 
tions of  these  incendiaries  by  eartliquakes,  thun- 
ders, and  apparitions.  There  were  also  iutima- 
tious  from  men,  true  enough  in  themselves,  but 
not  sufficient  for  tlie  conviction  of  a  person  of 
Cutiline*s  quality  and  power.  Cicero,  therefore, 
adjourued  Uie  day  of  election;  and  having  sum- 
moned Catiline  before  the  senate,  examined  him 
upon  the  infonnatious  he  had  received.  Catiline, 
believing  there  were  many  in  the  senate  who 
wanted  a  change,  and  at  the  same  time  being  de- 
sirous to  show  his  resolution  to  his  accomplices 
who  were  present,  answered  with  a  calm  firm- 
ness:— **  As  there  are  two  bodies,  one  of  which  is 
feeble  and  decayed,  but  has  a  head;  the  other 
strong  and  robust,  but  is  without  a  head;  what 
httrni  am  I  doing,  if  I  give  a  head  to  the  body  that 
wants  itr'  By  these  enigmatical  expressions  he 
meant  the  senate  and  the  people.  Consequently 
Cicero  was  still  more  alarmed.  On  the  day  of 
election,  he  put  on  a  coat  of  mail;  tho  princtpal 
persons  in  Rome  conducted  him  from  his  house, 
and  great  numbers  of  the  youth  attended  him  to 
tiie  VampuB  Martius,  There  he  threw  back  his 
robe,  and  showed  part  of  tlie  coat  of  mail,  on 
purpose  to  point  out  his  danger.  The  people 
were  incensed,  and  immediately  gathered  about 
him;  tiie  consequence  of  which  was,  that  Cati- 
line was  thrown  out  again,  and  Silanus  and  Mu- 
rena  chosen  consuls. 

Not  long  after  this,  when  the  veterans  were 
assembling  for  Catiline  In  Etruria,  and  the  day 
appointed  for  carrying  the  plot  into  execution  ap- 
proached, three  of  the  first  and  greatest  person- 
ages in  Rome,  Marcus  Crassus,  Marcus  Marcel- 
lus,  and  Metellus  Scipio,  went  and  knocked  at 
Cicero's  door  about  midnight:  and  having  called 


*  Aboet  foar  vcan  b«fora,  ondar  the  euatohhip  of  Pit o 
aae  Glabrio.    Bot  Otbo  wmm  aot  then  pn»tar{  Im  wa«  ifi< 


Th^r  boaineas  wa»^  tbir 
Crassna's  porter  brought  him  in  a  packet  of  letlem 
after  supper,  which  ha  had  received  frm  a  per- 
son unknown.  They  ware  dlneted  to  diffisrent 
penons,  and  there  was  one  for  Craws  iiuDoeif, 
but  without  a  Banie.  Thia  oniy,  Craasiia  read; 
and  when  lie  fonnd  that  it  informed  him  of  a 
great  raaaaacra  Intended  by  Catiline,  and  warsed 
him  to  retire  out  of  the  city,  he  did  not  open  the 
rest,  but  immediately  went  to  wait  on  Cicero:  for 
he  was  not  only  terrified  at  tiie  impending  danger, 
but  ho  had  soma  aospiciona  to  remove  wliich  had 
arisen  from  liis  aeqaainlance  with  Catiline.  Ci- 
cero having  consulted  with  them  wliat  waa  proper 
to  be  done,  assembled  the  aanate  at  break  af 
day,  and  delivered  the  letters  according  to  tiae  di- 
rectlona,  daairing  at  the  aama  time  that  they 
might  be  read  in  pnbac  They  ail  gave  tba  aama 
account  of  the  conspiracy. 

Qnintas  Arrina,  a  man  of  prstoriaB  dignity, 
moreover,  informed  the  senate  of  tlie  ieviea  tliat 
had  been  made  in  Etmria,  and  aararod  then  that 
Manliua,  with  a  considerable  force,  was  hovering 
about  those  parte,  and  only  waiting  for  news  of 
an  insurrection  in  Roma.  On  tiiese  informatieni, 
the  senate  made  a  decrse,  by  which  all  affairs 
were  committed  to  the  consais,  and  tiKy  were 
empowered  to  act  in  the  manner  tiiey  siumM 
think  best  for  the  preservatioa  of  tiie  Gommo»> 
wealth.  This  is  an  edict  which  the  senate  set- 
dom  issue,  and  never  but  in  noma  great  and  ua- 
minent  danger. 

When  Cicero  was  invested  with  this  power,  he 
committed  the  care  of  things  withoat  the  city 
to  Quintus  Metellus,  and  took  the  direction  i 
all  within  to  himaelf.  He  made  his  appearance 
every  day  attended  and  guarded  by  such  a  maiti- 
tude  of  people,  that  they  filled  great  part  of  the 
forum.  Catiline,  unable  to  bear  any  longer  de- 
lay, determined  to  repair  to  Manliua  mid  his 
army;  and  ordered  Marcius  and  Cethegns  to  tak/t 
their  ewords  and  go  to  Cioero*s  house  early  is 
the  morning,  where,  under  pretense  of  paying 
their  compUmenta,  they  were  to  fall  apon  him 
and  kill  him.  But  Fulvia,  a  woman  of  quality, 
went  to  Cicero  in  the  night  to  inform  iilm  of  Ids 
danger,\nd  charged  him  to  be  on  hia  guard  in 
particular  against  Cethegns.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light,  the  assassins  came,  and  t»eing  denied  en- 
trance, they  grew  very  insolent  and  clamoroos, 
which  made  them  the  more  suspected. 

Cicero  went  out  afterward,  and  assembled  the 
aenate  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator,  which 
stands  at  the  entrance  of  the  Via  Sacra,  in  the 
way  to  the  Palatine  hill.  Catiline  came  among 
the  rest,  as  with  a  design  to  make  his  defense; 
but  there  was  not  a  senator  who  would  st 
by  him;  they  all  left  the  bench  he  had  taken; 
and  when  he  began  to  speak  they  interrupt- 
ed him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  could  not  be 
heard. 

I  At  length  Cicero  ro.«e  op,  and  commanded  him 
to  depart  the  city:  "  for,"  said  he,  «•  while  I  em- 
ploy only  words,  and  you  weapons,  there  shoaM 
tt  least  be  walls  between  us."  Catiline,  upon 
this,  immediately  marched  out  with  three  hnn- 
dred  men  well  armed,  and  with  tho  fascM  and 
other  ensigns  of  authority,  as  if  he  had  been 
a  lawful  magistrate.  In  this  form  lie  went  to 
Manllus,  and  havinr  assembled  an  army  of  twen- 
ty thousand  men,  he  marched  to  Ike  •sUies,  fa 
order  to  persuade  them  to  revolt  HoKiUties 
having  thus  openly  commenced,  Antony,  Cieefo^ 
colleague,  was  sent  against  CatUina. 

Su&  aa  Catiline  had  isorraoted,  and  thaaghP 
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proper  to  l««re  in  Rone»  ww«  kept  toftCiier  ftad 
•ocounfred  by  CoriMlinii  Lenta Im,  somained 
Snra,  a  man  of  noble  birth,  bat  bod  life.  He 
had  U^en  expelled  the  senate  for  hie  debaoeheriee, 
oat  was  thou  pnetor  the  eecond  time;  for  that 
«tt«  a  customary  qoalificatioo  when  ejected  per- 
•oos  were  to  be  restored  to  their  places  in  the 
senate.*  As  to  the  sorname  of  Sura,  it  is  said  to 
have  been  grfvon  him  on  this  occasion.  When  he 
was  qusstor  iti  the  time  of  Sylla,  he  had  laylshed 
away  vast  sums  of  the  pabtic  money.  Sylla,  in- 
ceased  ^t  ilia  beiiavior,  demanded  an  account  of 
him  In  full  senate.  Lentnlns  came  vp  In  a 
very  carelesa  and  disrespectful  manner,  and  said, 
**  I  have  no  account  to  give,  but  I  present  you 
with  the  calf  of  my  leg;"  which  was  a  common 
expression  among  the  boys,  when  they  missed 
their  stroke  at  tennla.  Hence  he  had  the  surname 
of  &iffw,  which  is  the  Roman  word  for  the  caif 
of  the  leg.  Another  time,  being  prosecuted  for 
some  great  oilbnsa,  he  corrupted  the  judges. 
When  they  had  given  their  verdict,  though  he 
was  acquitted  only  by  a  majority  of  two,  he  said, 
**  He  had  pat  himself  to  a  needless  expense  in 
bribing  one  of  those  judges,  for  It  would  have 
been  suflScient  to  have  had  a  majority  of  one." 

Sach  was  the  disposition  of  this  man,  who  had 
not  only  been  solicited  by  Catiline,  but  was 
moreover  Infataated  by  vain  hopes,  which  prog- 
nosticators  and  other  impostors  held  up  to  hlm^ — 
They  forged  verses  in  an  oracniar  form,  and 
brought  him  them  as  from  the  books  of  the  Si- 
byls. These  lying  prophesies  signified  the  de- 
cree of  late,  **  That  three  of  the  Cornelli  would 
be  monarchs  of  Rome."  They  added,  *<That 
two  had  already  fulfilled  their  destiny,  Cinna  and 
BvHa;  that  he  wa6  the  third  Cornelius  to  whom 
tlie  gods  now  offered  the  monarchy;  and  that  he 
OQfifht  by  all  means  to  embraee  his  high  fortune, 
and  not  ruin  it  by  delays,  as  Catiline  had  done." 

Nothing  little  or  trivial  now  entered  into  the 
schemes  of  Lentulus.  He  resolved  to  kill  the 
whole  senate,  and  as  many  of  the  other  citizens 
as  he  possibly  could;  to  burn  the  city,  and  to 
spare  none  bat  the  sons  of  Pompey,  whom  he  In- 
tended to  seize  and  keep  as  pledges  of  his  peace 
with  that  general;  for  by  this  time  it  was  strongly 
reported  that  he  was  on  his  return  from  his  great 
expedition.  The  conspirators  had  fixed  on  a 
Bight  daring  the  feast  of  the  SmturnaUa  for  the 
execation  of  their  enterprise.  They  had  lodged 
arms  and  combustible  matter  in  the  house  of  Ce- 
thfgos.  They  had  divided  Rome  into  a  hundred 
parts,  and  pitched  upon  the  same  number  of 
men,  each  of  whom  wasallotted  his  quarter  to  set 
fire  to.  As  this  was  to  be  done  by  them  ail  at 
the  same  moment,  they  hoped  that  the  conflagra- 
tion would  be  general;  others  were  to  intercept 
the  water,  and  kill  all  that  went  to  seek  It. 

While  these  things  were  preparing,  there  hap- 
pened to  be  at  Rome  two  ambassadors  from  the 
Allobroges,  a  nation  that  had  been  much  oppress- 
ed by  the  Romans,  and  was  very  impatient  under 
th*lr  yoke.  Leutulos  and  his  party  thought  these 
amlNinadoni  proper  persons  to  raise  commotions 
ill  Gsttl,  and  bring  that  country  to  their  interest, 
tod  therefore  made  them  partners  in  the  con- 
spiracy. They  likewise  charged  them  with  let-* 
ten  to  their  magistrates  and  to  CaUline.  To  the 
^au\»  they  promised  liberty,  and  they  desired 
Catiline  to  enfranchise  the  slaves,  and  march  im- 
mediately to  Rome.    Along  with  the  ambassa- 


dors they  sent  one  Tltnt  of  Crotona  to  carry  the 
letters  to  Catiline.  But  the  measures  of  these  in- 
considerate men,  who  generally  consulted  upon 
their  affairs  over  their  wine  and  in  company  with 
women,  were  soon  discovered  by  the  Indefattga- 
bie  diligence,  the  sober  address,  and  great  capa- 
city of  Cicero.  He  had  his  emissaries  in  all  parts 
of  the  city,  to  trace  every  step  they  took;  and 
had,  beside,  a  secret  correspondence  with  many 
who  pretended  to  join  in  the  conspiracy;  by 
which  means  he  got  Intelligence  of  their  treating 
with  those  strangers. 

In  consequence  hereof,  he  laid  in  ambush  for 
the  Crotonian  in  the  night,  and  seized  him  and 
the  letters;  the  ambassadors  themselves  privately 
lending  him  their  assistance.*  Early  in  the  morn- 
ing he  assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Cba* 
em,  where  he  read  the  letters,  and  took  the  de- 
positions of  the  witnesses.  Julius  Silanns  de» 
posed,  that  several  persons  had  heard  Cethegus 
say,  that  three  consuls  and  four  pretors  would 
very  soon  be  killed.  The  evidence  of  Piso,  a 
man  of  consular  dignity,  contained  circumstan- 
ces of  the  like  nature.  And  Cains  Sulpitius, 
one  of  the  pr»tora  who  was  sent  to  Cethegus*9 
house*  found  there  a  g^reat  quantity  of  javelins, 
swords,  poniards,  and  other  arms,  all  new  fur- 
bished. At  last  the  senate  giring  the  Crotonian 
a  promise  of  indemnity,  Lentulus  saw  himself  en- 
tirely detected,  and  laid  down  his  oflice  (for  he 
was  then  praetor);  he  put  off  his  purple  robe  in 
the  house,  and  took  another  more  suitable  to  his 
present  distress.  Upon  which,  both  he  and  his 
accomplices  were  delivered  to  the  pnetore,  to  be 
kept  in  custody,  but  not  in  chains. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  the  people 
were  waiting  without  in  great  numbera  for  ttie 
event  of  the  day,  Cicero  went  out  and  gave  them 
an  account  of  it  After  which,  tlv$y  conducted 
him  to  the  house  of  a  friend  who  lived  in  his 
neighborhood;  his  o\i^n  being  taken  up  with  the 
women,  who  were  then  employed  in  the  mysteri- 
ous rites  of  the  goddess  whom  the  Romans  call 
Bona  or  the  Oood  and  the  Greeks  Oynecea.  An 
annual  sacrifice  is  offered  her  In  the  conmil's 
house,  by  his  wife  and  mother,  and  the  vestal  vir- 
gins give  their  attendance.  When  Cicero  was 
retired  to  the  apartments  assigned  for  him,  with 
only  a  few  friends,  he  began  to  consider  what 
punishment  he  should  inflict  upon  the  criminola. 
He  was  extremely  loth  to  proceed  to  a  capital 
one,  which  the  nature  of  their  offense  seemed  to 
demand,  as  well  by  reason  of  the  mildness  of  his 
disposition,  as  for  fear  of  incurring  the  censure 
of  making  an  extravagant  and  severe  use  of  his 
power  against  men  who  were  of  the  fint  fami- 
lies, and  had  powerful  connections  In  Rome.  On 
the  other  side,  if  he  gave  them  a  more  gentle 
chastisement,  he  thought  he  should  still  have 
something  to  fear  from  them.  He  knew  that  they 
would  never  rest  with  anything  less  than  death; 
but  would  rather  break  out  into  the  most  despereto 
vlllanies,  when  their  former  wickedness  wat 
sharpened  with  anger  and  resentment.  Beside, 
he  might  himself  be  branded  with  the  marks  of 
timidity  and  weakness,  and  the  rather  because  he 
was  generally  supposed  not  to  have  much  cour* 
age. 

Before  Cicero  could  come  to  a  resolution,  tho 
women  who  were  sacrificing  observed  an  extra- 
ordinary presage.  When  the  fire  on  tlie  altar 
seemed  to  be  extinguished,  a  strong  and  bright 


*  WIms  a  Bomaa  MaatOT  was  •ZMllsd,  aa  appolntaieat 
«*patarialdBeswMaMfflei««t  qsaliisatisa  ftr  Ma  lo 
"uaaMkUMat.    DioB.LxzsvU. 


*  Theta  ambattadon  had  bean  wlieitod  by  Umtwaaai  to 
Join  liit  partv.  Upon  matue  doHbaratioi,  tbey  thovftit  it 
•aiett  t«  abioa  by  tba  tfata,  and  diieoferad  tba  pisi  ts  Fe> 
Mas8safa,lhspatfsaef  Ihsirnatisa.    , 
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Mdiealy  braks  aal  of  Um  umhtn.  The 
other  women  were  terrified  el  tlie  prodigy,  but  the 
reelal  virglDe  ordered  Terentlo,  Cioero'e  wifo,  to 
go  to  him  immediately,  and  command  him,  from 
them,  •*  Boldly  to  foUow  hie  beat  jodfrneot  in  the 
aarvice  of  hie  eonntry;  becanae  tlio  goddeoe,  by 
tha  brightneaa  of  tliia  flame,  proroiaed  him  not 
only  asfety  but  glory  in  his  enterpriae."  Teren- 
tia  waa  by  no  meaua  of  a  meeti  and  timid  diepo- 
■itiou,  but  had  her  ambition,  and  (aa  Cicero  him- 
v»di(  eays)  look  a  greater  ahare  witli  him  in  poii- 
tica  tjian  eiie  permitted  him  to  have  in  domeetic 
buaineea.  Slie  now  infonnad  him  of  tiie  prodigy, 
mud  exaaperated  him  againet  the  criminnia.  Hia 
brother  Quintna,  and  Pubiiue  Nigidina,  one  of 
Ilia  philoiophicai  friende,  whom  be  made  great 
aae  of  in  tiio  adminiatratlon,  atrengthened  him 
tn  the  eame  purpoae. 

Next  day  the  aenate  met  to  deliberate  on  the 
pnniahment  of  the  eonepiratore,  and  Stlanoa,  be- 
ing fint  aaked  hia  opinion*  gave  it  for  aending 
tliem  to  priaon,  and  pnniahing  them  in  the  wver- 
•at  manner  that  waa  poarible.  The  reat  in  Uieir 
order  agreed  with  him,  nntil  it  came  to  Caiua 
Cvaar,  who  waa  afterward  dictator.  CsMir,  then 
a  yonng  man,  and  juet  in  the  dawn  of  power, 
boUi  inhii  meaaureaand  hia  bopea,  waa  taking 
that  road  which  lie  continued  in,  until  lie  turned 
the  Roman  commonwealth  into  a  monarchy.— 
Thia  waa  not  oboerred  by  othere,  but  Cicero  had 
atrong  euapiciona  of  him.  He  took  care,  how- 
over,  not  to  give  him  a  anflicient  handle  againat 
blm.  Some  eay  the  oouaul  had  almoat  got  the 
aoceanry  proofa,  and  that  Csaar  had  a  narrow 
oaeape.  Others  aesert,  that  Cicero  pnrpoiely 
neglected  tlie  informationa  that  might  haTe  been 
bad  againat  him,  for  fear  of  his  frtenda  and  his 
great  interest.  For,  had  Cnaar  been  brought  un- 
der the  same  predicament  with  the  conapirators, 
it  would  rather  have  oontribnted  to  save  than  to 
destroy  them. 

When  it  eame  to  hia  turn  to  give  indgment, 
he  roae  and  declared,  *<  Not  for  puniahing  them 
oapitally,  but  for  oonfiacatlag  their  eatatea,  and 
lodgiug  them  in  any  of  thp  towns  of  Italy  that 
Cicero  ahouid  pitch  upon,  where  they  might  be 
kept  in  chalne  until  Catiline  was  conquered."* 
To  this  opinion,  which  was  on  the  merciAil  side, 
and  supported  with  great  eloqaence  by  him  who 
cave  it,  Cicero  hlmaelf  added  no  small  weight >^ 
for  in  his  speech  he  gave  the  argriments  at 
toige  for  both  opinions,  first  for  the  former, 
and  afterward  for  that  of  Casar.  And  all  Ci- 
cero's friends,  thinking  it  would  be  leas  invidious 
for  him  to  avoid  potting^  the  criminals  to  death, 
were  for  the  latter  sentence:  insomuch  that  even 
Silanus  changed  sidee;  and  excused  himself  by 
saying  tliathedid  not  mean  capital  punishment, 
for  that  iiQprisonment  was  the  aeverest  which  a 
Roman  senator  could  suffer. 

The  matter  thus  went  ou  until  it  came  to  Lo- 
tntius  Catuius.  He  declared  for  capital  puniah- 
nent:  and  Cato  aopported  him,  expressing  in 
strong  terms  his  suspicions  of  Ceesar ;  which  so 
roused  the  spirit  and  indignation  of  the  senate, 
that  they  made  a  decree  for  sending  the  conspira- 
tors to  execution.  Ciesar  then  opposed  the  confis- 
cating their  goods;  for  he  said  it  was  unreasonable, 
when  they  rejected  the  mild  part  of  his  aentence, 
to  adopt  the  aevere.  As  ths  majority  still  insisted 
upon  it,  he  appealed  to  the  tribunes.  The  tri- 
bunes, indeed,  did  not  put  in  their  prohibition. 


*  Plstaieh  SMini  hen  to  intiiaaU,  that  afUr  th«  daf«st 
•f  t'lfttilin*,  they  miflit  be  pat  apon  their  trial;  bot  it  a|K 
pasn  fraai  0alhitt,  taat  0«Mr  had  ao  sMk 


biilGIOM»lteaalf  gafvm  Ae  Mlnl.asa  agned 
that  the  goeda  shonid  not  be  forfeited. 

After  thia  Cicoro  went  nt  the  bead  of  the  sentts 
to  tlie  crimiaaia,  who  wero  not  all  lodged  in  one 
houae,  hot  in  tboae  of  the  ooveral  pictors.  Fint 
he  took  Leninloa  from  the  F^latiue  hill,  and  !ed 
him  down  tlie  Vim  Sacra,  nnd  through  the  middls 
of  the  AnoR.  The  principal  persons  in  Rome  at- 
tended the  eonstti  on  all  akiea,  like  a  gwd;  the 
people  stood  silent  at  tlie  horror  of  the  se«>De;  and 
the  youth  looked  on  with  fear  and  aalonishRKat, 
aa  if  they  were  initiated  that  day  in  some  awfgl 
ceremonies  of  aristocratic  power.  When  he  had 
passed  the  ,/bnfm,  and  waa  come  to  the  pmoi, 
he  delivered  Lentulna  to  the  executioner.  After- 
ward he  brooght  Cethegna,  and  all  the  rest  m 
their  order,  and  they  were  pot  to  deatlL  In  hii 
return  he  aaw  othere  who  were  in  the  con^lfaej 
standing  thick  In  tlie  ftmm,  Ae  thees  knew  not 
the  fate  of  their  ring-leaders,  they  were  waitinf 
for  night,  in  order  to  go  to  their  rescue,  for  thrj 
sappeoed  them  yet  alive.  Cieero,  tiierefore,  called 
out  to  them  aloud,  Tkef  did  Kcc.  The  Roman, 
who  ohooae  to  avoid  all  inanapicioos  wordi^  zo 
thia  manner  express  death. 

By  this  time  it  grew  late,  and  as  be  psaed 
tiirottgh  the  furum  to  go  to  his  own  booae,  fin 
people  BOW  did  not  conduct  him  in  a  silent  and 
orderly  manner,  but  crowded  to  hail  him  wilk 
loud  acclamationa  and  plaudits,  calliaf  him  Ai 
Stfoaor  and  •econd  founder  of  Rome.  Tht  atimd 
were  illuminated  *  with  a  multitude  of  lamps  and 
torchea  placed  by  the  doors.  The  women  beM 
out  lighta  from  the  tope  of  the  houses,  that  thiy 
might  behold,  and  pay  a  proper  compUmeat  ts 
the  man  who  was  followed  with  solemnity  br  a 
train  of  the  greatest  men  In  Rome,  most  of  viion 
had  distinguished  themsel^ea  by  snoeeasfal  mn, 
led  op  triamphs,  and  enlarged  the  empire  both  bj 
sea  and  land.  All  these,  in  their  discoorsB  wlifa 
each  other  as  they  went  along,  acknowledged  that 
Rome  waa  indebted  to  many  generals  and  fnti 
men  of  that  age  for  peeuniary  acqnisftionfl,  for 
rich  apoils,  for  power;  but  for  preservation  aad 
safety,  to  Cicero  alone,  who  had  rescued  her  fmn 
so  great  and  dreadful  a  danger.  Not  that  fail 
quaahing  the  enterpriae,  and  punlshisf  the  de- 
linquents, appeared  eo  extraordinary  a  tl^of ;  but 
the  wonder  was,  that  he  could  anppress  the  irnatert 
conspiracy  that  ever  existed,  with  so  little  Incor 
venience  to  the  state, without  the  least  sedition  « 
tumult.  For  many  who  joined  Catiline  left  hia 
on  receiving  intelligenoe  of  the  fate  of  LeBtnlni 
and  Cethegns;  and  that  traitor,  givinf  Antonj 
battle  with  the  troope  that  remained,  was  destrof- 
ed  with  his  whole  army. 

Yet  some  were  displeased  with  this  eondoct  and 
success  of  Cicero,  and  inclined  to  do  him  ail  pet* 
sible  injury.  At  the  head  of  this  facUoa  wfi« 
some  of  the  magistratee  for  the  ensuing  year; 
Cmear,  who  waa  to  be  pretor,  and  Metollm  aad 
BesUa,  tribunea.t  Theae  last,  entering  upon  theb 
office  a  few  days  before  that  of  Cicero's  expired, 
would  not  suffer  him  to  address  the  peopfo.  "Hief 
placed  their  own  benches  on  the  rostra,  and  only 

Save  him  permission  to  take  the  oath  upon  Uyiof 
own  his  office,!  after  which  he  was  to  descend 

•  IllooBiBatioat  are  of  hlsh  aatiqnitT.  Thty  e«nt  vip- 
nally  fkom  the  Boctnraal  oetebntlon  ef  rclifieu  mrtuan', 
and,  on  that  aoooont,  eanied  the  idea  ef  vtamMa  Mi 
reipcot  with  them.  ,  _^      ,^ 

t  Bettia  went  oat  of  office  on  the  eighth  of  DeemMr. 
Metellat  and  Seztint  were  tribaoes.  . 

t  The  oonieU  took  two  oaiha:  one,  on  iatariaff  >"*.**?' 
office,  that  thay  woold  set  aeeoidiar  to  the  lava;  aed  »■ 
other,  oa  qaiUiaf  i  C,  that  the  J  had  ant  noted  aaatiaqr  i»  tt* 
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op,  It  was  expected  that  he  would  take  the  cus- 
tomary oath;  but  silence  beinf  made,  instead  of 
the  usual  forfn»  he  adopted  one  that  was  new  and 
nogular.  The  purport  of  U  was,  that  **  He  had 
•Bved  his  country,  and  preserved  the  empire;" 
tod  all  the  people  joined  in  it. 

This  exasperated  Cesar  and  the  tribunes  still 
more,  and  lliey  endeavored  to  create  him  new 
troubles.     Among  other  tilings  they  proposed  a 
decree  for  calling  Pompey  home  with  his  army  to 
•oppress  the  despotic  power  of  Cicero.     It  was 
happy  for  him,  and  for  the  whole  comraonwealih, 
thatCato  was  then  one  of  the  tribunes;  for  he 
opposed  them  with  an  authority  equal  to  theirs, 
and  a  reputation  that  was  much  greater,  and  con- 
wqoeotly  broke  their  measures  with  ease.    He 
made  a  set  speech  upon  Cicero^s  consulship,  and 
lepreseuled  it  in  so  {glorious  a  light  that  the  highest 
honors  were  decreed  him,  and  he  was  called  the 
fgther  of  hi»  country;  a  mark  of  distinction  which 
Bone  ever  gained  before.    Cato  bestowed  that  title 
on  him  before  the  people,  and  they  confirmed  it^ 
His  authority  in  Rome  at  tliat  time  was  un- 
doubtedly great,  but  he  rendered  himself  obnoxious 
and  burdensome  to  many,  not  by  j^ny  ill  action, 
but  by  continually  praising  and  magnifying  him- 
leir.    He  never  entered  the  senate,  the  assembly 
•f  the  people,  or  the  courts  of  judicature,  but 
Cotiliue  and  Lentulus  were  tiie  burden  of  his  song. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  his  writings  weve  so  in- 
terlarded witli  encomiums  on  himself,  that  though 
his  style  was  elegant  and  delightful,  his  discourses 
were  disgusting  and  nauseous  to  tlie  reader;  for 
the  blemish  stuck  to  him  like  an  incurable  disease. 
But  though  he  had  such  an  insatiable  avidity 
for  honor,  he  was  never  unwilling  that  others 
iboald  have  their  share*    For  he  was  entirely  free 
from  envy;  and  it  appears  from  his  works  that  he 
was  most  liberal  in  his  praises,  not  onlv  of  the 
indents,  but  of  those  of  his  own  time.    Many  of 
his  remarkable  sayings,  too,  of  this  nature,  are 
preserved.    Thus  of  Aristotle  he  said,  '*  That  he 
was  a  river  of  flowing  gold:"  and  of  Plato's  Dia- 
logues, "That  if  Jupiter  were  to  speak,  he  would 
s^  as  he  did."     Theophrastus  he  used  to  call 
bis  particular  favorite;  and  being  asked  which  of 
Demostlienes*s  orations  lie  thought  the  beat,  he 
answered,  '<  Tlie  longesL"    Some  who  affect  to 
be  zealous  admirers  of  that  orator,  complain,  In- 
deed, of  Cicero's  saying  in  one  of  his  epistles, 
"That  Demosthenes  sometimes    nodded  In   his 
orations:"  but  they  forget  tlie  many  great  eii- 
comiams  he  bestowed  on  him  in  oUier  parts  of  his 
works;  and  do  not  consider  that  he  gave  the  title 
of  PkiUppic9  to  his  orations  against  Mark  Antony, 
which  were  the  most  elaborate  he  ever  wrote. 
There  was  not  one  of  his  contemporaries  cele- 
brated eillier  for  his  eloquence  or  philosophy, 
whose  fame  he  did  not  promote,  either  by  speak- 
ing or  writing  of  him  in  an  advantageous  manuMr. 
He  persuaded   Cesar,    when  dictator,   to   grant 
Cralippiii  the  Peripatetic,  the  freedom  of  Rome. 
He  likewise  prevailed  upon  the  council  of  Areo- 
pagua  to  make  out  an  order  for  desiring  him  to 
remain  at  Athens  to  insUuct  the  youth,  and  not 
deprive  their  city  of  such  an  ornament    There 
are,  moreover,  letters  of  Cicero's  to  Herodes,  and 
Mhers  to  his  sqn,  in  whic^i  he  directs  them  to 
•tndy  nhilosophy  under  Cratippna.    But  he  ac- 
ooses  Gorgias  the  rhetorician  of  accustoming  his 
son  to  a  life  of  pleasure  and  intemperance,  and 
Iborefore  forbids    the  young   man  his  society. 


*  U.  Oaioi  was  the  first  wbogavs  bias  tbe  title.  Cato,  as 
^baae,eOBftrai«d  h  betee  the  peopU. 
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Amaiiff  his  tfuMk  Ummet,  Ada,  c«d  mmCW  to 

PelopA  the  Byzantine,  are  all  that  discover  any* 
thing  o(  resentment  His  reprimand  to  Gorgiaf 
certainly  was  right  and  proper,  if  he  was  the  dl^ 
solute  man  that  he  passed  for;  but  he  betrays  aa 
excessive  meanness  In  his  expostulations  with 
Pelops,  for  neglecting  to  procure  him  certain 
honors  from  the  city  of  Byiantium. 

These  were  the  effects  ef  his  vanity.  Superior 
keenness  of  expression,  too,  which  he  had  at  com- 
mand, led  him  into  many  ylolatlous  of  decorum 
He  pleaded  for  Munatlus  in  a  certain. cause;  and 
his  client  was  acquitted  in  consequence  of  his 
defense.  Afterward  Mo  native  prosecuted  SaU- 
nus,  one  of  Cicero's  friends;  upon  which  ha 
was  ao  much  transported  with  anger  as  to  soy, 
**  Thinkest  then  it  was  the  merit  of  thy  eanse  that 
saved  thee,  and  not  rather  the  elood  which  I 
threw  tver  thy  crimes,  and  which  kept  them  from 
the  sight  of  the  court?"  He  had  succeeded  in  aa 
encomium  on  Marcus  Ciassus  from  the  rmintm! 
and  a  few  days  affter  as  pnblksly  reproached  him. 
••What!"  saki  Crsosos,  <«did  you  not  latelypralse 
me  In  tlie  place  where  you  now  stand?"  **  Trne:** 
answered  Cicero,  **  bat  I  did  it  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, to  see  what  I  could  make  of  a  bad  subject** 
Crassns  had  once  affirmed,  that  none  of  his  family 
ever  lived  above  threescore  years:  but  afterwai4 
wanted  to  contradict  it,  and  said,  «*  What  could  I 
have  been  thUiking  of  when  I  asserted  such  a 
thing!"  <*  You  knew,"  said  Cicero,  «*  that  such 
an  assertion  would  be  Tory  agrseablo  to  the  peoola 
of  Rome."  Grassus  happened  one  day  to  proraas 
himself  much  pleased  with  that  maxim  of  tha 
stoics,  *'The  good  man  is  always  rich."*  *<I 
imagine,"  said  Cicero,  **  then  Is  another  mora 
agreeable  to  you,  AU  tkinpt  belmuf  to  IkepmdenV 
For  Crasstts  was  notoriously  covetous.  Craa- 
sus  bad  two  sons,  one  of  which  resembled  a  maa 
called  Acclus  so  much  tiiat  his  mother  was  aaa- 
pected  of  an  intrigue  with  him.  This  young  maa 
spoke  in  the  senate  witli  great  applause;  and 
Cicero  being  asked  what  he  thought  of  himt 
answered  in  Greek  asio§  GrasssK.f  Wtien  Cma- 
sus  was  going  to  set  out  for  Syria,  ho  thonght  It 
better  to  leave  Cteero  bis  friend  than  hla  ^oomyt 
and  therefore  addressed  him  one  day  in  an  oblig- 
ing manner*  and  told  him  lie  would  come  aod  sap 
with  him.  Cicero  accepted  the  offer  with  oqaal 
politeness.  A  few  dm  after,  Vatintus  IlkewiN 
applied  to  him  by  his  Iriends,  and  desired  a  racoa* 
dliation.  «'  What!"  said  Cicero,  «  does  VaUnlat 
too  want  to  sup  with  me?"  Such  were  his  jestt 
upon  Crassns.  Vatinius  had  scrofulous  tumors  la 
his  neck;  and  one  day  whoa  he  was  piesdiag* 
Cicero  called  him  *<  a  tumid  orator."  An  aoooaat 
was  once  brought  Cicero  that  Vatinius  was  dead* 
which  being  afterward  contradioted,  he  said,  <*  May 
vengeance  seise  the  tongue  that  told  the  lie  I** 
When  Cesar  propooed  a  decree  for  distribntiaf 
Uie  lauds  in  Campaaia  among  the  addiers,  aiaay 
of  the  senators  were  displeased  at  it;  and  Lociaa 
Gelliua,  la  particular,  who  waa  one  of  the  oldest 
of  them,  said,  "  That  shall  never  be  while  I  live." 
**  Let  us  wait  awhile,  then,"  saki  Cicero;  *«for 
Gellius  requires  no  very  long  credit"  Theia 
was  one  Oetavius,  who  had  it  objected  to  him 
that  Im  was  au  African.    One  day  when  Cteaia 


•  «•« rr«  sacti  tos  9^^    The  Gnek  «'o^c  sifsifles  «u^ 
niaff,  tbiewd,  pradeat,  as  welt  as  wim;  aad,  io  aay  of  the 


aeeepcatioas,  the  atolo  anaxioi  was  appliosble  la 
CruiDB.    Thas  ^rmgi,  ia  Latia,  is  seed  iadiffbieatly  eilhsr 


for  savii 


lavfnf  prndeiiee,  or  for  sober  wtsdoai. 

An  Ut-maanered  poa,  whieh  elf  eilbs  either  that  Iks 

If  naa  was  worthy  of  Cnssss,  or  that  be  was  the  ssa 


yoasf 
eCAMiaa. 
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wta  pl^ttllttf,  this  man  nld  1m  eMM  v«t  bear  him. 
••  That  te  ■omewhat  ■tnafe,"  aaid  Cloera,  '^for  jea 
are  not  wllboat  a  hol«  in  yoar  ear."*  When 
Malaliaa  Nepoa  toid  him,  **  Tliat  Im  had  rained 
more  aa  an  evldeooe  than  he  had  aaved  aa  an  ad- 
vocate:'* ••  I  f  raaC  it,"  aaid  Cieero,  ••  for  I  hoTe 
more  trath  tliao  eloqaeaoe.*'  A  yoang  man,  wiio 
lay  ander  the  liDpnUtioa  of  having  giren  liis  futlier 
a  poUoued  cake,  talking  in  an  luaolent  manner, 
and  thnwieniug  that  Cicero  ahould  feel  the  weight 
of  hia  reproaehea,  Cicero  answered,  **  I  had  much 
rather  havo  them  than  your  cake.'*  Publiue 
Beatlua  had  taken  Cicero,  among  ethers,  for  his 
•dvoeale,  In  a  eaoaa  of  some  Importance;  and  yet 
he  woald  aafler  no  man  to  apeak  hot  himself. 
When  It  appeared  that  ho  woald  be  aeqQittad,and 
the  jvdgos  were  fflvlog  their  verdiet,  Cicero  called 
to  him,  and  aaid,^<  SeaUaa,  make  the  beat  uae  of 
yoar  time  to-day,  for  to-morrow  yon  will  be  oat 
of  offioa."t  Pabiiaa  CotU,  who  aflfected  to  be 
Iboaght  an  able  lawyer,  thongh  ho  had  neither 
learning  nor  capacity^  being  called  in  as  a  witnees 
In  a  eartyn  eaoae,  declared,  **  He  knew  nothing 
of  tho  matter."  "Perhapa,"  aaid  Cicoro,  *<yoa 
think  I  am  asking  yoa  some  qaestion  In  law." 
lietellns  Nepos,  la  soma  dlflbreaoe  with  Cicero, 
often  asking  him,  «<  Who  Is  yonr  fatherT"  he  re- 
plied, **  Your  mother  has  made  It  much  more  dif- 
icalt  for  you  to  answer  that  qoeatioa."  For  his 
mother  had  not  tho  moat  nusnIUed  repntation. 
This  Motel  las  was  himself  a  man  of  a  light  uu- 
kalanood  mind.  He  aaddenty  qnlttad  the  tribonl- 
lial  office,  and  sailed  to  Pompey  in  Syria;  and 
whan  Im  waa  there,  he  returned  in  a  manner  still 
more  abaard.  When  bis  preceptor  Philagrns  died, 
he  buried  him  in  a  poropoas  nnannor,  and  placed 
the  fignre  af  a  crow  in  marble  on  bis  monament.^ 
« Tills,"  said  Cicero,  "was  one  of  the  wisest 
things  yo«  ever  did:  for  yonr  preceptor  has  taoght 
you  rather  to  fly  than  to  speak."^  Marcus  Ap- 
pins  having  mentioned,  in  the  introduction  to  one 
of  his  pleadlDga,  that  his  friend  had  desired  him 
to  try  every  souroe  of  core,  eloquence,  and  fidelliy 
in  hia  canao,  Cicara  aaid, «"  What  a  hard-hearted 
man  yoa  are,  not  to  do  any  ono  thing  that  your 
friend  haa  desired  of  yo«1" 

It  seems  not  foreign  to  the  baalnem  of  an  ora- 
tor to  «aa  this  cuitlng  raillery  against  enomies 
or  opponents;  but  his  employing  It  Indiscriminate- 
ly, merely  to  ralae  a  laugh,  rendered  him  extreme 
iy  obnoxious.  To  give  a  few  Inatancea:  He  need 
to  cull  Marcus  Aquilius,  ildrasivs,  beeauae  he 
had  two  sons-in-law  who  were  both  In  exile.| 
Lucius  Cotta,  a  great  lover  of  wine,  was  censor 
when  Cicero  solicited  tho  consulship.  Cicero,  in 
the  ecu  res  of  his  canvass,  happening  to  be  thirsty, 
called  for  water,  and  said  to  his  friends  who  stood 
round  hitn  as  ho  dreuk,  "You  do  well  to  conceal 
nM,  for  you  are  afreid  tiiat  tho  oensor  will  call  me 
to  aoconnt  for  drinking  water."  Meeting  Voco- 
ftina  one  day  with  three  daugbtera,  who  wore  very 
plain  womeui  ho  cried  oat: 

On  thii  oenevptloB  Pbobnt  v«Ttr  taiiled.Y 

*  A  ■ark  of  liaTtry  mmM  boiii«  ii«tioiit;  bat  tb«  Aflrteaaa 
wor*  peadanu  in  Ui«ir  •«»  by  waj  of  orDamoat. 

t  Probably  Seitiat,  not  beinc  a  profevaad  advoeata,  woald 
not  bo  emplojad  to  tpoak  for  anybody  eUe;  and  thorafora, 
Cieoio  moaal  that  bo  ahoald  iadnlfo  bit  raoity  fa  apoakiaf 
for  hiaiMlf. 

X  It  was  aiaal  annonf  tho  aneionta  to  plaoo  oaiblomatio 
flfuro*  on  tho  noaaaionu  of  tho  doad,  aad  tboso  wora  oithor 
aoch  inatraaiaatt  aa  roproiontod  tho  pfofaMioa  of  tha  do- 
ooaaod,  or  tooh  aniaiala  ai  rawmblod  thon  in  diapoaition. 

I  Ailadioff  to  Iho  ooloritj  of  hU  oxpoditiona. 

I  Baoaaaa  Adraalas  had  atarriod  hia  daagbton  to  Btoooloa 
aad  Polysiooc,  who  aroro  oxilad. 

%  ATOffaeef8opboaloa,tpoaUBgef  Laiaa,tbslbtharof 


*  Marsm  OoHloa,  who  was  —ppoaad  la  be  of  sv 
vile  extnction,  happened  to  read  some  lettrn 
in  the  senate  with  a  load  and  strong  voice,  **Do 
not  be  surprised  at  It,"  said  Cicero,  «« for  then 
have  been  public  criera  in  hia  family."  Fanstur, 
the  »on  of  Bylla  tlie  dictator,  who  had  proscribea 
great  numben  of  Romaiia,  h&ving  run  oeep  in 
debt,  and  wasted  great  part  of  his  estalr,  wu 
obliged  to  put  up  public  bilhi,  for  the  sble  of  it 
Upon  whicli  Cicero  aaid,  ^1  lika  theae  billt  mach 
better  than  his  fatlier's." 

Many  hated  him  for  thooe  keen  saieasn; 
which  encouraged  Clodlos  and  hia  factioD  ts  form 
their  schomes  againat  him.  The  occasioii  «w 
thia:  Clodina,  who  was  of  a  DoUe  family,  TosBg 
and  adventarona,  entertained  n  passion  for  Fob- 
pela,  tho  wife  of  Cmot.  This  induced  him  to 
get  privately  into  the  honae,  which  he  did  la  tiie 
habit  of  a  female  mnsiclan.  The  womea  woe 
offering  in  Cssar'a  house  that  myaterioos  ascri* 
fice  which  Is  kept  from  tho  sight  and  koofriedfe 
of  men.  But,  though  no  mnn  is  aoliered  to  ai- 
sist  In  it,  Ciodios,  who  waa  very  young,  sad  bad 
hia  face  yet  smooth,  hoped  to  pass  tlireoffa  the 
women  to  Ponipeia  oadiscovorBd.  As  he  eotpnd 
a  great  house  in  the  night,  he  was  pnaled  to  find 
his  way;  and  ono  of  tho  women  belongis;  to 
Aurelia,  Cesar's  mother,  seeing  him  wanderiag up 
and  down,  naked  him  hia  nnme.  Being  bow 
forMd  to  speak,  ho  said  ho  was  mtkiaf 
Abm,  ono  of  Pompeia's  maida.  The  voiaeD, 
perceiving  It  was  not  a  fenmlo  voice,  shrieked  oat, 
and  called  the  matroiM  together.  They  imnedi- 
ately  n«de  fast  tho  doore,  and,  saarchiof  tin 
whole  house,  found  Clodina  skulkiag  is  d» 
apartment  of  the  maid  who  introduced  him. 

As  the  affair  made  a  greet  noise,  Cesar  difOfe- 
ed  Pompeia,  and  prosecuted  Clodins  for  that  act 
of  impiety.    Cicero  was  at  that  time  hii  fnesd; 
for  during  Um  conspimcy  of  Catiline,  he  had  beea 
ready  to  give  him  all  the  aaafaitanca  in  his  power; 
and  even  attended  as  one  of  his  goa^s.    Clodiu 
Insisted,  in  his  defense,  that  he  was  not  tbm  at 
Rome,  but  at  a  eonsidemble  distance  in  the  cosn- 
try.     But   Cicero   attested   that   be  came  tint 
irwy  day  to  his  house,  and  talked  with  him  about 
Sonne   particular    business.      This  wss,  iodeed, 
matter  of  lact;  yet  probably  it  was  not  so  moeb 
tho  influence  of  truth,  as  the  necessity  of  aaliiff' 
lag  bis  wife  Terentia,  that  iadaced'him  ts  de- 
clare It     She  hated  Clodins,  on  account  of  hb 
sister  Clodla;  for  she  waa  persnaded  that  tbat  hdy 
wanted  to  get  Cicero  for  her  husband;  and  tbit 
she  managed  tiM  doaign  bv  one  Tnlius.    Ai  Tni- 
I  us  waa  an  Intimate  friend  of  Cicero's,  sad  like- 
wise constantly  paid  his  court  to  Ciodia,  who  v« 
hia  neighbor,  that  cirenmatance  atrengtheood  bv 
suspicions.     Beside,  Terentia  was  a  woioss  o(  u 
Imperious  temper,  and,  havitg  an  aseeodaot  e*er 
her  husband,  ahe  pat  him  upon  giviag  erideaoe 
against  Clodina     Many  other  persons  of  kosor 
alleged  against  him  the  Crimea  of  perjnnr,  of 
fnud,  of  bribing  the  people,  and  corropUsf  tiM 
women.    Nay,  Lucnlias,  broaght  his  maii-m'- 
vants  to  prove  that  Clodlos  had  a  criminai  eoo- 
meroe  with  his  own  sister,  who  was  the  vifo  o^ 
tbat  nobleman.     Thia  was  the  yoangest  of  ti» 
sisten.    AndltwaageneraUybelieredthalbehui 
conneetiona  of  the  aama  kind  with  his  other  w- 
len;  one  of  which,  named  Tertia,  wa«  muikd 
to  MarUna  Rex;  and  the  other,  Clodis,to  Metdlai 
Color.     The  latter    was    called    Quadrultnt, 
beeauae  one  of  her  loven  palnaed  upon  ber  spvfM 
of  small  brass  money.  Instead  of  silver;  the  iroill- 
est  brass  coin  being  called  a  gvatfrsat.   It  waf  oi 
this  sister's  account  that  Ciodiua  was  nofl  «•* 


GfCBRO. 
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Am  the  people  nC  thMneelvee  belli  upArnA 
the  wUuoeses  and  tlie  proweaton*  tbe  jadfee  were 
eo  lerriaed  Uiat  they  thoufbt  It  neeatfanr  to 
place  e  (jraard  about  tlie  court;  and  moat  of  tbem 
eoefouuUed  the  letten  opon  Uie  tablets.*  He 
•eeiued,  however,  to  be  acquitted  by  the  najority; 
but  it  was  said  to  be  tlirough  pecuoiary  appHca- 
tioiifl.  Heuce  Catulas,  when  he  met  tiie  judgea, 
eaid,  **You  were  rij(tit  in  deairhig  a  guard  for 
your  deftiuse;  for  you  were  afraid  that  eoniebody 
would  tulLe  the  inouey  from  you."  And  whoa 
Cloditts  told  Cicero  that  the  judge*  did  not  give  credit 
to  Ilia  oepoftilion,  "Yea,"  said  lie,  **fiFe  and  twenty 
of  them  believe  me,  for  so  many  oottdemoed  you; 
■or  did  Uie  other  tiiirty  believe  you,  for  tbey  did 
not  acquit  you  uutil  they  had  received  year  mo- 
ney.*' As  to  CiBsar,  when  he  was  called  upon, 
be  gave  no  testimony  against  Glodius;  ner  did  he 
affirm  that  he  was  certain  of  any  injury  dene  to 
his  bed.  He  only  said,  <'He  had  divorced  Pom- 
pela,  because  the  wife  of  C«sar  ought  not  only  to 
M  clear  of  each  a  crime,  but  of  tbe  very  aospiolon 
of  IL" 

After  Clodius  luu]  escaped  this  danger,  and  was 
elected  tribune  of  the  people,  he  immediately  at- 
tached Cicero,  and  left  neither  circamstance  nor 
person  nntried  to  ruin  him.  He  gained  the  peo- 
ple by  laws  that  flattered  their  iuclinalions,  and 
the  consuls  by  decreeing  them  large  and  wealthy 
provinces;  for  Pise  was  to  have  Macedonia, 
and  Gabiuitts,  Syria.  He  legisteied  many  tnean 
and  indigent  persons  as  citixens;  and  armed  a 
number  of  slaves  for  Ms  constant  attendants.  Of 
the  great  triumvirate,  Crassus  was  an  avowed 
enemy  to  Cicero.  Pompey  indiflferently  caressed 
both  parties,  and  Caesar  was  going  to  set  out  upon 
his  expedition  to  Gaul.  Though  tho  latter  was 
not  his  fnend,  but  rather  suspected  of  enmity 
since  the  affair  of  Catiline,  it  was  to  him  that 
he  applied.  The  favor  lie  asked  of  him  was,  that 
lie  would  take  him  as  his  lieotenant;  and  C»ear 
granted  iuf  Clodius  perceiving  that  Cicero  would, 
by  this  means,  get  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tribnni- 
lial  power,  pretended  to  be  inclined  to  a  reconcili- 
ation. He  threw  most  of  the  blame  of  the  late 
difference  on  Terentia;  and  spoke  always  of 
Cicero  in  terms  of  candor,  not  like  an  adversary 
vindlcllvely  inclined,  but  as  one  friend  might 
complain  of  another.  Tills  removed  Cioero*s 
lears  so  entirelyt  that  he  gave  up  the  lieatsnaacy 
which  CsBsar  had  IndnlgM  him  with,  and  began 
to  attend  to  business  as  before. 

Cssar  was  so  mnch  piqned  at  this  proceeding, 
that  he  encouraged  Clodius  against  bim,  and  drew 
off  Pompey  entirely  from  his  interest.  He  de- 
declared,  too,  before  the  people,  tliat  Cicero,  in  his 
opinion,  had  been  guilty  of  a  flagrant  violatioa  of 
aU  jnstlce  and  law,  in  putting  Lenta lus  and  Ceth- 
egns  lo  death,  without  any  fom  of  trial.  This 
was  the  charge  which  he  was  snmmoned  to  an- 
ower.  Cicero  then  put  en  monrning,  let  his  hair 
grow,  and,  with  every  token  of  distress,  went 
aiioat  to  supplicate  the  people.  Clodius  took 
care  to  meet  him  everywhere  in  the  streetS)  with 
bis  audacious  and  insolent  crew,  who  insulted  him 
on  bis  change  of  dress,  and  often  disturbed  his  ap- 
plications by  pelting  him  with  dirt  and  stones. 
However,  almost  afi  the  equestrian  order  went 
into  mourning  with  him;  and  no  (ewer  than  twenty 

*  Bm  the  Koto  oa  tb*  parallel  pasMf*  la  the  Nib  ef  Caaar. 
t  Cieare  Mrt  tkat  this  liaataaaaey  was  a  valaataiy  efllw 
efC»iar'«.    Sp.  ad  An. 
t  it  doa«  aot  appear  that  Ciearo  was  iaflaeaaed  bv  thia 


I  ef  Clodioff.  Ha  bai  always  axprasMd 
aaee  is  tfaa  liaataaaaoy  that  waa  eflared  is  Mm  hv  Gnaar. 
%.aiAtt.Lii,a.l8. 


thowMid  yeang  men  ef  the  I 

bim  with  their  hair  disheveled,  and  eutnated  the 
people  for  him.  Afterward  tho  senate  met,  with 
an  intent  to  decree  Uiat  the  people  should  change 
their  habits,  as  in  times  of  public  mourning.  But 
as  the  consuls  opposed  it,  and  Clodius  beset  the 
bouse  with  his  armed  band  of  ruffians,  many  of' 
the  senators  ran  out,  rending  their  garments,  and 
exclaiming  against  the  outrage. 

But  this  spectacle  excited  neither  compassion 
nor  shame;  and  it  appeared  tliat  Cicero  must 
either  go  into  exile,  or  decide  the  dispute  with  the 
sword.  In  this  extremity  he  applied  to  Pompey 
for  assistance;  but  lie  had  purposely  abeeuted 
himself,  and  remained  at  his  Albun  villa.  Cicero 
first  sent  bis  son-lu-law  Piso  to  him,  and  after- 
ward went  himeelf.  When  Pompey  was  inform- 
ed of  his  arrival,  he  could  no(  bear  to  look  him 
in  the  face.  He  was  confounded  at  tbe  thooj^t 
of  an  interview  with  his  Injured  friend,  who  Etd 
fought  such  battles  for  him,  ana  rendered  liim  eo 
many  services  in  the  ceurM  of  his  administratloB. 
But  being  now  son-in-law  to  Cesar,  he  aaorifioed 
his  former  obligations  to  that  connection,  and 
went  out  at  a  back  door,  to  avoid  his  presence. 

Cicero,  thus  botreyed  and  deserted,  had  reoodive 
to  the  consuls.  Gabioius  always  treated  him 
rudely;  but  Piso  behaved  with  some  civility.  He 
advised  him  to  withdraw  from  tbe  torrent  of 
Clodius*s  rage;  to  bear  this  change  of  tbe  timee 
with  patience;  and  to  be  once  more  the  savior 
of  his  country,  which,  for  his  sake,  was  in  idl 
this  trouble  and  commotion. 

After  tills  answer,  Cicero  consulted  with  bin 
friends.  Lucullus  advised  him  to  stay,  and  as- 
sured him  he  would  be  victorious.  OihiBra  were 
of  opinion  that  it  was  best  to  fly,  because  the  peo- 
ple would  soon  be  desirous  of  his  return,  wlien 
they  were  weary  of  the  extravagance  and  inail> 
nesB  of  Clodius.  He  approved  of  this  last  advice; 
and  taking  a  statue  of  Minerva,  witich  he  liad 
long  kept  in  his  house  with  great  devotion,  he 
carried  it  to  the  Capitol,  and  dedicated  it  there, 
with  this  inscription:  to  MMSavA  nu  ntoncr- 
nne  of  boms.  About  midnight  lie  privately 
quitted  the  city;  and,  with  some  friends  who  at- 
tended to  conduct  him,  took  bis  route  on  foot 
through  Lucauia,  intending  to  paai  from  thenee 
toStoily. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  he  was  fled  then 
Clodius  procured  a  decree  of  banishmeut  againet 
him, which  prohibited  him  fire  and  water,  and  ad- 
mission into  any  house  within  &v»  hundred  milee 
of  Italy.  Bat  such  was  the  veneration  the  people 
had  for  Cicero,  that  in  general  there  was  no  re- 
gard paid  to  the  decree,  they  ahowed  bim  every 
eort  of  eivllity,  and  conducted  him  on  bis  way 
with  the  most  cordial  attention.  Only  at  HlpB#- 
nium,  a  city  of  Lucanla,  now  called  Vibo,  one  vl- 
blns,  a  native  of  Sicily,  who  bad  partloalnr  obli- 
gations to  him,  and  among  other  things,  had  an 
appointment  under  bim,  when  consul,  as  anrveyer 
of  the  works,  now  refused  to  admit  bkn  Into  his 
house;  but  at  the  same  time  acquainted  him  that 
be  would  appoint  a  place  In  the  country  for  his 
reception.  And  Calus  Virginius,*  the  pretor  ofSi- 
cUy,  tiiough  Indebted  to  Cicero  for  considerableaer* 
views,  wrote  to  forbid  him  entrance  Into  that  islaad. 

Discouraged  at  these  Instances  of  IngnlHudi, 
he  repaired  to  Bmndusinm,  where  he  embarked 
for  Dyrrliachiom.  At  first  he  had  »  favorabla 
gale,  but  the  next  day  the  wind  turned  about,  and 
drove  bim  baek  to  port  He  set  sail,  bewevet, 
Ufidn,  aa  aeon  as  the  wind  was  fair.   It  Is  rsperts^ 


I  aeplea  bare  it  rUwiftm, 
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•  tint  wkta  \m  wm  foluf  I*  iaad  at  DyrrtmeliimB, 
tfiera  hapt»»Bed  to  be  an  Mrthqaake,  and  th* 
•M  nil/red  to  a  great  dtatasee  from  the  ahore.— 
Hie  diviuera  iuforred  that  hie  exile  winild  be  of 
DO  loiif  eoutiuQaaoo,  for  theoe  wi^re  tokeDS  of 
B  aodden  chaoge.  Great  uumbera  of  people 
eaoie  to  pay  their  reapeets  to  him;  and  the  citlea 
of  Greece  atrovo  which  ahould  ahow  him  the 
frrateat  ciTiltUea;  yet  he  coutitiued  dejected  and 
dlaeoofloiaie.  Like  a  poaaionate  lover  he  ofleu 
Mat  a  longing  look  toward  Italy,  and  behaved 
with  a  llttieueaa  of  aplrit  which  could  Bot  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  that  had  enjoyod  anch 
•pportouitiea  of  ooHlTation  from  lettera  aiid  phi- 
laaophy.  Nay,  he  had  often  dealred  his  frienda 
•ot  to  call  hhn  an  omtor,  bat  a  phlleeopher,  be- 
«auae  he  had  made  pMloaophy  hta  bnalneaa,  and 
ihetorie  only  the  iBatmment  of  hie  political  oper- 
Blloua.  But  opinion  haa  great  power  to  efface  the 
Haotarea  of  pliiloaophy,  and  Infnae  the  pvaiona 
•f  the  vulgar  into  the  miada  of  atateamen»  who 
liave  a  neceaaary  eonBeetlon  and  commeroe  with 
the  maltitnde;  anleaa  they  take  care  ao  to  engage 
iB  everything  eztHnalc  an  to  attend  to  the  buai- 
BeoB  dniy,  withont  Imbibing  the  paaalona  that  are 
tftie  oominoB  oonoeqaenceo  of  that  bualneaB. 

After  Clodina  haid  banlahed  Cicero,  he  borned 
hla  villaa,  and  hia  honae  in  Rome;  and  on  the 
•lace  where  the  latter  etood,  en*cted  a  temple  to 
liberty.  Hia  gooda  he  pot  Qp  to  auction,  and  the 
Brier  gave  notice  of  it  every  day,  bat  no  buyer 
BDpeared.  By  theae  meana,  he  became  formida- 
ble to  the  patrlciana;  and  having  drawn  the  peo- 
ple witli  him  into  the  moat  audaciona  inaolenee 
•nd  effhontery,  he  attacked  Pompey,  and  called  in 
foeatlon  aome  of  hia  acta  and  ordinaneea  in  the 
ware.  Aa  thia  expoaed  Pompey  to  aome  reflee- 
tiona,  he  blamed  himaelf  greatly  for  abandoning 
Glcera;  and,  entirely  changing  hia  plan,  took 
every  meana  for  effecting  hia  return.  Aa  Glodiua 
oonatantly  oppoeed  them,  the  aenate  decreed  that 
BO  public  buaineaa  of  any  kind  ahonid  be  dia- 
patched  by  their  body  uBtH  Cicero  waa  recalled. 

In  the  oonanlahlp  of  Lentttlua,  the  aedition  In- 
areaaed;  aome  of  the  tribnnea  were  wonnded  in 
tiM  forum;  and  Qnlntna,  the  brother  of  Cicero, 
waa  left  for  dead  among  the  alaln.  The  people 
began  bow  to  chaage  tlieir  opinion;  and  Annloa 
Milo,  one  of  the  trlbnaae,  waa  the  firat  who  ven- 
lared  to  call  Clodina  to  anawer  for  bla  violation  of 
Hm  public  peace.  Many  of  the  people  of  Rome, 
Bad  of  the  Beighboring  citlea,  joined  Pompey; 
with  whoee  aaaiaCanoe  he  drove  Clodina  out  of  the 
fmm;  and  then  ha  aummoned  the  cltixena  to 
vote.  It  ia  aald  that  nothing  waa  ever  carried 
among  the  eommona  with  ao  great  unanimity!  and 
the  aenate,  endeavoring  to  give  atill  higher  proofa 
•f  their  attachment  to  Cicero,  decreed  that  their 
thankfl  ahonid  be  given  the  citlea  which  had 
treated  him  with  klndneaa  and  reapect  during  hia 
OKlle;  and  that  hia  town  and  oonntry  houaea, 
which  Clodiaa  had  demollahed,  ahonid  be  rebnilt 
at  tlie  public  charae.* 

Cicero  returned  oizteen  montha  after  hia  ban- 
4fhment;  and  anch  joy  waa  expreaaed  by  the 
titlea,  ao  much  eagemeae  to  meet  him  by  all 
vauks  of  people,  that  hia  own  account  of  it  la  leaa 
^an  the  truth,  thoogh  he  aald,  •*  That  Italy  had 
brought  him  on  her  ahouldera  to  Rome.'*  Craa- 
aaa,  who  waa  hie  enemy  before  hie  exile,  now  rea- 
4Uy  went  to  meet  him,  and  waa  reeouciled.    In 


.  *Tb»  eoaral*  deanad,  tbr  rataiidiar  hia  baaM  ia  Bawa, 
aaar  llfiOfU.;  for  bit  Tosoaa  villa,  aav  3000<.;  aad  forhii 
Iformiaa  rilla,  About  half  that  aaai,  whioh  Ciearo  ealttd  a 


HOa,  ha  aaid,  ha  WBi  wllliftg  to  oUiga  Ma  aoa 
PtibUnar  who  waa  a  great  admlppr  of  C^ro. 

Not  long  after  hia  return,  Cieero,  taking  hia 
opportunity  when  ClodiBa  waa  abaent,^  went  up 
with  a  groat  company  to  the  Capitol,  and  d^ 
strayed  tlie  tribunitial  tablea,  in  which  were  re- 
corded all  the  acta  in  Qodiua'a  time,  Ctadlaa 
londly  eomplaified  of  thia  proceeding;  bot  Cieeie 
anawered,  **  That  hia  appointmeot  aa  tribotia  vae 
irregular,  beeanae  he  waa  of  a  patrician  familv, 
and  conaequeutly  all  hia  acta  were  invalid."— 
Cato  waa  diapleapaed,  and  oppoend  Cieero  in  this 
aaaeition.  Not  tliat  he  ^raiaed  Clodina;  on  the 
oontmry,  lie  waa  extremely  ofivnded  at  hit  ad- 
mi  aiatration;  bot  he  repreeentad,  **  That  it  vaald 
be  a  vident  atretch  at  prerogative  for  the  seaato 
to  annul  eo  many  decreea  and  acts,  among  vUch 
were  hia  own  commiaaion  and  hie  regolaiioai  at 
Cypnia  and  Byzantium.*'  The  difference  which 
thia  produced  between  Cato  and  Cicero  did  aat 
come  to  an  abaolute  rupture;  H  only  leaaaoed  t)a 
warmth  of  their  friendahip. 

After  tliia,  Milo  killed  Clodina;  and  being  tf 
ralgned  for  the  fact,  tie  choae  Cioero  for  Itii  ad- 
vocate. The  aenate,  fearing  that  the  proaecatioii 
of  a  man  of  Mtio*a  aplrit  and  repatatioa  mifkt 
produce  aome  tumult  in  the  city,  appointed  Pan- 
pey  to  preaide  at  thia  and  the  other  trials;  aad  to 
provide  both  for  the  peace  of  the  city  atid  tha 
ooorta  of  juatice.  In  conaeqnence  of  whieli,he 
poaled  a  body  of  aoldlera  in  the  jorvsi  befoia 
day,  and  aecared  every  part  of  it.  This  made 
Milo  apprehenaive  that  Cioero  would  be  dtsean- 
eerted  at  ao  nnuaual  a  eight,  and  teas  able  to 
plead.  He  therefore  persuaded  him  to  come  io  a 
litter  to  the  forum;  and  to  rapoae  himaelf  tfaers 
until  the  judgea  were  aaaemblod,  and  the  eoort 
filled:  for  he  waa  not  only  timid  in  war,  but  be 
had  hia  tftmxn  when  he  apoke  in  public;  and  io 
many  eauaea  he  aearse  left  trembling  even  iatbe 
higlit  and  vehemence  of  hia  eloquence.  Whea 
he  undertook  to  aaaiat  ia  the  defense  of  Liciaiu 
MttrBna,t  against  the  proaecution  of  Cato,  he  was 
ambitioua  to  outdo  Mortenaioa,  wtio  had  already 
apoken  with  great  applauae;  for  which  reaaen  be 
aat  up  all  night  to  prepare  himaelf.  Bot  tliat 
watching  and  application  hart  him  ao  mneh  litet 
he  appeared  inferior  to  hie  rival. 

When  he  came  out  of  the  litter  to  open  (hi 
cause  of  Milo,  and  saw  Pompey  aeated  on  high, 
aa  in  a  camp,  and  weapona  gliateniog  all  aronad 
the  jbfum,  he  waa  ao  confoonded  that  be  eoald 
acarce  begin  his  oration.  For  he  shook,  and  hif 
tongue  faltered;  though  Milo  attended  the  trial 
with  great  courage,  and  had  dladained  taletbb 
hair  grow,  or  to  put  on  mourning.  Theee  eh* 
cumalancea  contributed  not  a  little  to  hiaooBdesh 
nation.  Aa  for  Cicero,  hie  trembling  was  iIDpo^ 
ed  rather  to  hia  anxiety  for  his  friend  than  te  uy 
particular  timidity. 

Cicero  waa  appointed  one  of  the  prieeti,  calhd 
Augura,  in  the  room  of  young  Craaami,  vfao  wm 
killed  in  the  Parthian  war.  Afterward  tha  ftvf 
ince  of  Cllicia  waa  allotted  to  him;  and  he  mIM 
thither  with  an  army  of  twelve  thooaand  feet, 
agd  two  thonaand  alx  hundred  home.  Ha  had  it 
in  charge  to  bring  Cappadocla  to  aobinft  tekiof 
Arioberxauea;  which  he  performed  to  the  wtii- 
factfon  of  alt  partida,  without  having  receaiw  ti 
arma.  And  finding  the  Cilieiana  elated  oa  tiM 
miscarriage  of  the  Romana  in  Parthia,  and  ite 

•  Oieera  had  attmnptod  this  aaea  bafori,  wbea  C1odi« 
wai  pr«k«nt;  bat  Cain*,  tha  brother  of  Ciodio,  m» 
prator,  by  hit  aiaaaa  thay  ware  latoaad  aot  of  ti«  Iwadi « 
Cioaro.  _^ 

t  Manna  had  vatataad  ihna  advaaalea,  ialiia* 
Maieaa  Cnena,  Md  Ciewe, 
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rvmmollmw  in  Syria,  be  Vwnglit  <lieni  ta  wAtir 
by  the  frvntienew  uf  hit  powrameDU  He  refut- 
ed the  preeeuU  which  the  Deifrhboriiig  pHucee  of 
fered  him.  He  excnead  the  proviuee  from  findliiff 
blm  a  pablie  table,  and  daily  entertaiued  at  hie 
own  ehai^  per^iooa  of  honor  aad  learning, 
not  with  magiiifioence  ind«!ed,  bnt  with  el«- 
ganee  and  propriety.  He  had  no  porter  at  hie 
rale,  nor  did  any  man  ever  find  him  in  bed;  for 
he  rooe  early  in'tlie  morning,  and  kindly  received 
thoae  who  came  to  pay  their  eoart  fo  lifm,  either 
atandtng  or  walking  before  his  door.  We  are 
told,  that  lie  never  caoeed  any  man  to  be  beaten 
with  rods,  or  to  have  his  garments  rent;*  never 
raTo  opprobrious  language  in  his  anger,  nor  ad*> 
osd  Insalt  to  pnnialiment.  He  recovered  the  pab- 
lie  money  which  had  been  embeszled;  and  en- 
liebed  the  cities  with  it  At  the  same  time  he 
wan  aatislled,  if  those  who  had  been  gutlty  of 
•neh  frauds  made  restitution,  and  fixed  no  nark 
of  Infamy  a  pen  them. 

Ho  had  also  a  taste  of  war;  for  he  routed  the 
bands  of  robbers,  that  had  possessed  themselves 
of  Mount  Amanns,  and  was  sal  a  led  by  his  army 
Mmperuttr  on  that  aceoontf  Cscifitts^  the  ora- 
tor, having  desired  him  to  send  him  some  panthers 
from  Ciiieia  for  his  games  at  Rom«4,  in  his  answer 
he  could  not  forbear  boasting  of  his  achfove- 
raents.  He  said,  <•  There  were  no  panthen  left 
In  Cilicia.  Those  animals,  In  their  vex&tion  to 
find  that  they  were  the  only  objects  of  war, 
while  everything  else  was  at  peace,  were  fted  into 
Caria.»' 

In  hie  return  from  his  province  he  stopped  at 
Rhodes,  and  afterward  made  some  stay  at  Athens; 
which  he  did  with  great  pleasure,  in  rememlMvnoe 
of  the  conversations  he  had  formerly  had  there. 
He  had  now  the  company  of  all  that  were  most 
lamed  for  erudition  ;  and  visited  his  former 
friends  and  acqnalntancee.  After  he  had  received 
all  dae  hooora  and  marks  of  eeteem  from  Qreece, 
he  passed  on  to  Rome,  where  he  found  the  fire  of 
dtoeasieB  kindled,  and  everything  tending  to  a 
ervii  war. 

When  the  senate  decreed  him  a  triumph,  he 
aatd,  «'He  had  rather  follow  C««ar*8  chariot 
wlieels  in  his  triumph,  if  a  reconciliation  could 
be  (-fiTtfcted  between  him  and  Pompey.**  And  In 
private  he  tried  every  healing  and  conciliating 
method,  by  writing  to  Ccssar,  aad  entreating 
Pompey.  After  it  came  to  an  open  rupture,  and 
Cwsar  was  on  his  march  to  Rome,  Pompey  did  not 
ekoose  to  wait  for  him,  but  retired,  with  nombera 
of  the  princtpoi  cHixenfi  In  his  train.  Cicero  did 
not  attend  him  in  his  flight;  and  therefore  it  was 
believed  that  he  would  join  CiBsar.  It  Is  certain 
Uiat  he  fluctuated  greatly  In  his  opinion,  and  was 
in  the  ntinost  anxiety.  'For,  he  says  In  his  epis- 
tles, "  Whither  sh>dl  I  turn?  Pompey  has  the 
more  honoruMe  cause;  but  Ciemr  manages  his 
affairs  with  the  greatest  address,  and  Is  most  able 
to  save  hinisiolf  and  his  friends.  In  short,  I  know 
whom  to  avoid,  bat  not  whom  to  s>?ek«'*  At  last, 
one  Trebtitins,  a  friend  of  CesarV,  signified  to  him 
by  letter,  that  Csosar  thought  he  had  reason  to 
reckon  him  of  his  side,  and  to  consider  him  as 

*Thi«  murk  of  ignominy  wu  of  great  sotiqaity, 
•■  Wli^rerore  Fin  nun  took  David*!  serviints,  and  shaved  tm 


ose-Kair  of  their  beardi,  nnd  c«t  olT  tlwir  Kartnenu  le  the 
Middle,  ei 

feUB.  I.  4. 


Middle,  eves  lo  their  buttoeki,  aad  mm 


'vartn 
them 


away.* 


t  Ue  not  ooly  received  this  mark  of  dittinetion,  but  pub- 
lic tfianksgiviiigfl  were  onlered  at  Rome  for  his  success; 
sod  the  |Mopie  went  near  to  deoree  him  a  trinmph.  ifis 
•arrives,  therelbre,  maat  have  beon  eflnsidemble^  and  Pin- 
larch  seems  to  mention  them  too  slightly. 

tNot  CiBcilias,  hot  C»lius.  He  was  then  sdlM,  aad 
»  panthen  ftr  his  nnblln  thews. 


partner  of  Ms  bapea.  But  if  hit  age  wosid  net ' 
perintt  It,  be  might  retire  into  Oreeee,  and  liv« 
there  In  tranquillity,  wkhent  any  connection  wHli 
either  party.  Cleero  waa  snrprised  thr.t  Cesa? 
did  ndt  writs  himself,  and  answered  angrily, 
'*  That  ha  would  do  aotlilug  nnwerthy  of  his  po> 
litical  character."  Such  is  the  account  we  liavo 
of  the  matter  in  his  epistles.  ' 

However,  upon  Csoar's  marchlnjr  from  Spain, 
he  crossed  the  sea,  and  repaired  to  Pompey.  His 
arrival  was  agreeable  to  the  generality;  but  Gato 
blamed  him  privately  for  taking  Uiia  measure^-* 
**  Aa  for  me,"  said  he,  **  It  would  have  beaa 
wrong  to  leave  that  party  wiiich  I  embraced  from 
the  beginning;  but  yon  might  have  been  muck 
more  serviceable  to  your  country  and  yoor 
friends,  if  you  had  staid  at  Rome,  and  aceonimo* 
dated  youiaelf  to  evente;  whereas  now,  withoui 
any  reason  or  neceasity,  yon  have  declared  youfi^ 
self  an  enemy  to  Cassar,  and  are  come  to  siiam 
in  the  danger  with  which  yon  had  nothiae  to  do.'* 

Theoe  arguments  made  Cicero  change  his  opin* 
ion;  espeeiuily  when  he  found  that  Pompey  did 
not  employ  him  upon  any  considerablo  servicob 
It  is  true,  no  one  was  to  bo  blamed  for  this  b«l 
himaelf ;  for  he  made  no  secret  of  his  rspeutinf. 
He  disparaged  Ponipey's  prepantione;  he  inaina* 
ated  his  dftsKke  of  his  counsels,  and  never  spared 
his  jests  upon  his  aliies.  He  waa  not,  indeed,  in- 
clined to  laugh  himself;  on  the  contrary,  h« 
aralked  abont  the  camp  with  a  very  aolemn  conn- 
tenance;  but  he  often  made  othen  langh,  though 
tliey  were  little  inclined  to  it.  Perhaps  it  may 
not  be  amiss  to  give  a  few  instances.  Wh^n 
Domlilus  advanced  a  man  who  had  no  turn  for 
war  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  assigned  for  bin 
reason  that  he  was  an  honest  and  prudent  man; 
**Why  then,"  said  Cicero,  "do  you  not  keep 
him  for  governor  to  your  children?"  When 
some  were  commending  Theophaoee  the  Lesbt* 
a  a,  who  was  director  of  the  board  of  works,  for 
consoling  the  Rliodians  on  the  loss  of  their  fleet, 
**  See,"  said  Cicero,"  what  it  is  to  have  a  Greciaa 
director!"  When  Cesar  waa  snecossful  lo  al- 
moat  every  instance,  and  held  Pompey  as  it  wera 
besieged,  Lentnlus  said,  "  He  was  informed  thnt 
Cesar's  friends  looked  very  soar."  **  Yon  mean, 
I  suppose,"  said  Cicero,  **  that  they  are  ont 
of  humor  with  him."  One  Martlus,  newly  ai^ 
rived  from  Italy,  told  them  a  report  prevailed  at 
Rome  that  Pompey  was  blocked  np  in  his  camp] 
"  Then,"  said  Cicero,  **  yon  took  a  voyage  on 
purpose  to  see  k."  After  Pompey*s  defeat, 
Nonnina  said,  **  there  was  room  yet  for  hope,  for 
there  were  seven  eagles  left  in  the  camp."  Ch 
cero  answered,  **  That  would  be  good  encourage 
meat,  if  we  were  to  fight  with  jackdaws."-*- 
When  Labienus,  on  the  strength  of  some  oraclea, 
insisted  that  Pompey  must  be  conqueror  at  last: 
"  By  this  oracular  generalship,"  said  Cioero,  '*w« 
have  lost  our  camp." 

After  the  battle  of  Pharsalla  (in  which  he  wan 
not  present,  on  account  of  his  ill  health),  and 
after  the  flight  of  Pompey,  Cato,  who  liad  consi- 
derable forces,  and  a  great  fleet  at  Dyrrhachlum, 
desired  Cicero  to  take  the  command,  because 
his  consular  dignity  gave  him  a  legal  title  to  It. 
Cioero,  however,  not  only  declined  It,  bat  abso* 
lutely  refused  uking  any  further  share  in  the  war. 
Upon  wliich,  young  Pompey  and  his  friends  called 
him  traitor,  drew*  their  swords,  and  would  cor* 
tainly  have  dispatched  him,  had  not  Cato  inter- 
posed, and  conveyed  him  out  of  the  camp. 

He  get  safe  to  Brundushim,  aad  stayed  thsre 
some  tinM  in  expectation  of  Casar,  who  wni 
detained    by    his   nffidm  in   AnU  nd   Egypt 


PLITARCH'S   LIVES. 


Wlwn  h$  iMod  tbftt  the  toMiMror  wu  trrivvd 
•I  TttTOOtBin,  and  clealfned  to  prooMd  from 
Chence  by  liiud  to  Braodiuioin,  he  Mt  out  to  meet 
him;  not  withoot  hope,  nor  yet  without  tomo 
•hiime  and  ralnctonce  nt  the  thoufht  of  try- 
ittg  how  he  etood  in  the  opinion  of  e  Tictorfoos 
•Bt*my  before  so  many  wttueesea.  He  had  no 
occiuiou,  liowever,  eiUier  to  do  or  to  eay  auythiui; 
heuoaUi  hie  dirnity.  Omadr  no  tooner  beheld  him, 
at  some  coneitierabie  dietance,  advaueiuf  before 
the  rent,  tiiau  he  diemonnted»  and  ran  to  embrace 
him;  after  whioh  lie  went  on  discouraing  with 
him  alone  for  many  furloiige.  He  continued  to 
treat  iiim  with  great  liindneoi  and  reepect;  inao- 
roncb,  tliat  wlien  he  had  written  an  encomia m  on 
C^to,  wliieh  bore  the  name  of  that  great  man, 
Cawar,  in  hie  aiiewer,  entitled  Antietiio,  praiaed 
both  tlie  eloquence  and  conduct  of  Cicero;  and 
■aid  he  grsatly  reaambled  Periclea  and  Tlieni- 
■aenes. 

When  Quintns  Llgarfna  was  prosscnted  for 
hearing  arms  against  GBsar,  and  Cicero  had  nudor- 
takeu  to  plead  his  cause,  Cesar  Is  reported  to  have 
Mid,  "Whatf  may  we  not  give  ourselTes  a  pleasure 
vhlch  we  have  not  enjoyed  so  long,  that  of  hear- 
ing Cicero  speak;  since  I  have  already  talten  my 
reaoluiion  as  to  Ligarius,  who  Is  clearly  a  bad 
man,  as  well  as  my  enemy  V*  But  he  was  grsatly 
nsoved  when  Cicero  began ;  and  his  speech*  as  it 
proceeded,  had  such  a  variety  of  pathos,  so  irre- 
■istibie  a  ciMrm,  tliat  his  color  often  changed,  and 
It  was  evident  that  his  mind  was  torn  with  eon- 
fltetiog  passions.  At  last,  when  the  orator  touch- 
ad  on  the  battle  of  Pharaalia,  he  was  so  extremely 
affected,  that  his  whole  frame  trembled,  and  hie 
let  drop  some  papers  out  of  his  hand.    Thus,  eou- 

Zuered  by  tlie  force  of  eloquence,  ha  acquitted 
ligarias. 

The  commonwealth  being  changed  into  a  men- 
nicliy,  Cicero  withdrew  from  the  acene  of  public 
hnsliiess,  and  bestowed  his  leisure  on  the  young 
men  who  were  desirous  to  be  instructed  In  philo- 
aophy.  As  these  were  of  the  best  families,  by  his 
Interest  with  them  he  ouce  more  obtained  great 
aiilhority  in  Rome.  He  made  it  his  business  to 
compose  and  translato  pliilosophloal  dialogues,  and 
to  render  the  Greek  terms  of  logic  and  natural 
philosophy  in  the  Roman  language.  For  it  Is 
•aid  that  he  first,  or  prtncipally,  at  least,  gave 
lAtin  terms  for  these  Greek  words  ^Aaafasta  (Im- 
•giiiaUon),  9ifneaiatke»iM  (assent),  lypodke  (doubt), 
eataUpM  (comprehension),  olomos  (atom),  wnereB 
(indivisible),  ibenon  (void),  and  many  other  such 
terms  in  science;  contriving  either  by  roetaphori- 
oal  expression,  or  strict  translation,  to  make  them 
intelligible  and  familiar  to  the  Romans.  His 
ready  turn  for  poetry  afforded  him  amusement ; 
for,  we  are  told,  when  he  was  intent  upon  it,  he 
eoold  make  five  hundred  verses  in  cue  night  As 
In  this  period  he  spent  roost  of  his  time  at  his 
Tuaculan  tnUa,  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  *<Tbat 
he  led  the  life  of  Laertes;"  either  by  way  of 
raillery,  as  his  custom  was,  or  from  an  ambitious 
desire  of  public  employment,  and  discontent  in 
his  present  situation.  Be  that  as  It  may,  lie  rarely 
went  to  Rome,  and  then  only  to  pay  his  court  to 
Cnsiir.  He  was  always  one  of  the  first  to  vote  him 
addilioual  honors,  and  forward  to  ssy  something 
new  of  him  and  his  actions.  Thus,  when  C»sar 
ordered  Pompey's  statues,  which  had  been  pulled 
down,  to  be  erected  again,  Cicero  said,  '*  That  by 
this  act  of  humaiiily  in  setting  up  Pompey*s  ste- 
tues,  he  had  esteblished  his  own.'* 

It  is  reported  tliat  he  had  formed  a  design  to 
write  tlie  history  of  his  own  country,  in  which 
hai  would  have  interwovoB  many  of  tlie  Giacian 


afUn,  and  iawrtad  aot  mAy  ffarir  jpm^ea,  hat 
ftililea  But  he  was  prevented  by  many  diaagrea 
able  etreumstaaeea,  both  pnblte  and  private,  inlo 
moot  of  whlcii  he  brought  htmaelf  by  his  own  in- 
discretion. For,  In  the  fint  pbee,  he  divorced  iaia 
wife  Terantla.  The  reaaoua  Im  asaigaed  arava, 
that  she  had  neglected  him  during  tlie  war,  and 
even  sent  him  out  withoot  noeeasariea.  Beaide. 
after  his  letnm  to  Italy,  she  believed  to  him  with 
little  regard,  and  did  not  wait  on  him  during  faia 
long  sUy  at  Brunduaiam.  Nay,  when  his  daugh- 
ter, at  that  time  very  young,  took  ao  long  a 
journey  to  see  lilm,  she  allowed  her  Iwit  an  in- 
different equipage,  and  insnflieient  aappliea.  In- 
dead,  according  to  his  account,  his  hoose  wan 
become  naked  and  empty  through  the  many  d^bta 
which  she  had  eontraeteid.  Tlieae  were  the  most 
specious  pretenasa  for  the  divorce.  Terenti^ 
however,  denied  ail  theae  chai^gea;  and  Cieera 
himself  made  a  fnil  apology  for  her,  by  marrying 
a  younger  woman  not  long  after.  Tereniia  said, 
he  took  her  nterely  for  her  beauty  ;  bat  bis  fread- 
man  Tyro  affirms  that  he  married  her  for  bar 
wealth,  that  it  might  enable  him  to  pay  his  debts. 
She  was,  indeed,  very  rich,  and  her  forts  do  was 
In  the  hands  of  Cicero,  who  waa  left  her  guar- 
dian. As  his  debts  were  great,  his  friends  and 
relations  persuaded  him  to  marry  the  young  lady, 
notwithsteuding  the  disparity  of  yeara,  and  satisfy 
his  creditors  out  of  her  fortune. 

Antony,  in  his  answer  to  the  Philippics,  taxes 
him  with  **  repudiating  a  wife  with  whom  lie  was 
grown  old;'**  und  rallies  him  on  account  of  his 
perpetually  keeping  at  home,  like  a  roan  unfit 
either  for  busineas  or  war.  Not  long  after  this 
matoh,  his  daughter  TuUia,  who,  after  tlw  death 
of  Piso,  liad  married  Lentulas,  died  in  cfalldbsd. 
The  Philosophers  came  from  all  parte  to  comfort 
him;  for  his  loss  affected  him  extremely;  and  ha 
even  put  awav  his  new  bride,  becauae  i^e  seemed 
to  rejoice  at  the  death  of  TuUia.  In  this  poatars 
were  Cicero's  domeatic  affairs. 

As  to  those  of  tlie  public,  he  had  no  ahare  in  the 
conspiracy  againat  Cesar,  though  he  waa  one  of 
Brutus*s  particular  friends;  aad  no  man  was  mere 
uneasy  under  the  new  esteblisfament,  or  mof« 
desirous  of  having  the  commonwealth  restored 
Possibly  they  feved  his  natural  deficiency  of 
courage,  as  well  as  his  time  of  life,  at  which  the 
boldest  begin  to  droop.  After  the  work  was  dons 
by  Brutus  and  Cassias,  the  friends  of  Caaar  as- 
sembled to  revenge  his  death;  and  it  waa  appre- 
hended that  Rome  would  again  be  plunged  in 
civil  wars.  Autony,  who  was  consul,  ontored  a 
meeting  of  the  eenate,  and  made  a  abort  speecb 
on  the  necessity  of  union.  But  Cicero  expatiated 
in  a  manner  suiteble  to  the  occasion;  and  per* 
snaded  the  senate,  in  imiteliou  of  the  Athenian^ 
to  pasa  a  general  amnesty  as  to  all  that  had  been 
done  against  Cesar,  and  to  decree  proTinces  to 
Brutus  and  Caasius. 

None  of  these  things,  however,  took  effect;  for 
the  people  were  inclined  to  pity  on  this  event; 
and  when  they  beheld  the  dead  body  of  Ceatr 
carried  into  the  forum,  where  Antony  showed 
them  his  robe  steined  with  blood,  and  pierced  on 
all  sides  with  swords,  they  broke  out  into  a  trans* 
port  of  rage.  They  sought  all  over  the  forum  iof 
the  actors  In  tliat  tragedy,  and  ran  with  lighted 
torches  to  burn  their  houses.  By  their  precautiea 
they  escaped  this  danger;  but  as  they  saw  othen, 
no  less  considerable.  Impending,  they  left  the  city 

Antony,  elated  with  this  advantage,  became  for« 
midable  to  all  the  oppoaite  party,  wlio  aapposed 
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that  he  would  aim  mi  nothing  Mi  than  abaolnto 
pow«r;  but  Ciearo  had  parUcnlar  reason  to  dread 
him.  For  being  aenaiblo  that  Cicero's  weight  iu 
the  aduniuiotration  was  eatablialied  again,  and  of 
his  strong  attachment  to  Brutus,  Autouy  could 
lianlly  bonr  hU  presence.  Beside,  tliera  had  long 
been  some  jealousy  and  dislike  between  tliem  ou 
account  of  tlie  dissimilarity  of  Uieir  lives.  Cicero, 
feariug  tlie  event,  was  inclined  to  go  with  Dola- 
bella  iuto  Syria,  as  his  lieuteoaut.  But  afterward 
Hirtius  aud'Paiisa,  who  were  to  be  consuls  after 
Antony,  peraons  of  great  merit,  and  good  friends 
to  Cicero,  desired  him  not  to  leave  them;  and 
aromised,  wiLii  liis  assistance,  to  destroy  Autony. 
Cicero,  without  depending  much  ou  ttieir  scheme, 
gave  up  that  of  going  with  Doiabella,  and  agreed 
with  tlie  cousnis  elect  to  pass  the  summer  iu 
Athens,  and  return  when  they  entered  upon  their 

Accordingly  he  embarlced  for  that  place  wilhont 
taking  any  priucipai  Roman  aloug  with  him.  But 
his  voyage  beiug  accidentally  retarded,  news  was 
brought  from  Rome  (for  he  did  uot  choose  to  be 
without  new»),that  there  was  a  wonderful  change 
hk  Antony;  tliat  he  took  all  his  steps  agrseably  to 
the  sense  of  the  senate;  and  that  nothing  but  his 
presence  was  wanting  to  bring  matters  to  tiie  best 
establishment.  Ue  therefore  condemned  his  ex- 
oestive  caution,  and  returned  to  Rome. 

His  first  hopes  were  not  disappointed.  Such 
erowdscamo  out  to  meet  him,  that  almost  a  whole 
day  was  spent  at  the  gates,  and  on  his  way  home. 
In  complimeuts  and  cougratultitions.  Next  day 
Antouy  convened  the  senate  and  sent  for  Cicero: 
bnt  he  kept  his  bed,  pretending  that  tie  was  indis- 
posed with  his  journey.  Iu  reality  he  seems  to 
nave  beeu  afraiu  of  assassination,  in  consequence 
•f  some  hints  he  received  by  the  way.  Autony 
was  extremely  incensed  ut  Uiese  suggestions,  and 
ordered  a  party  of  soldiers  either  to  briu£  him,  or 
to  burn  his  house  iu  case  of  refusal.  However, 
at  the  request  of  numbers  who  interposed,  he  re- 
voked that  order,  and  bads  Uiera  only  bring  a 
pledge  from  liis  house. 

After  tills,  wh«n  they  happened  to  meet,  they 
paned  each  otlier  iu  silence,  and  lived  in  mntnal 
distrusL  Meanlime,  young  Cassar,  arriving  from 
Apollottia,  put  in  his  clulni  as  lieir  to  his  uncle,  and 
■tted  Antony  for  twenty-five  million  drachmas,* 
which  he  detained  of  the  estate. 

Hereupon,  PiiiUp,  who  had  married  the  mother, 
and  Marcellus,  who  was  husband  to  the  sister  of 
Octavius,  brought  htm  to  Cicero.  It  was  agreed 
between  them  that  Cicero  should  assist  Cesar  witli 
his  eloquence  and  interest,  both  with  the  senate 
and  the  people;  and  that  Ciesar  should  give  Cicero 
all  the  protection  that  his  wealth  and  miliUry  in- 
fluence could  afford  :  for  the  yonng  man  had 
already  collected  a  considerable  number  of  the 
veteraus  alio  had  serveii  under  his  uncle. 

Cicero  received  the  offer  of  his  friendship  with 
|>leasure.  For  while  Ponipey  and  Csssar  were 
living,  Cicero,  it  seems,  had  a  dream,  iu  which  he 
thought  he  culled  some  boys,  the  sons  of  senators, 
op  to  the  Capitol,  because  Jupiter  designed  to 
Mtch  upon  one  of  them  for  sovereign  of  Rome. 
The  ciiizens  ran  with  ail  tlie  eagerness  of  ex- 
peciaiiou,  a  ad  placed  themselves  about  the  tem- 
ple; and  the  boys  in  tiieir  pretexts  sat  silent. 
The  doors  suddenly  opening,  the  boys  rose  up 
one  by  one, and,  iu  Uielr  order,  passing  round  tiie 
rod,  who  reviewed  them  all  and  sent  them  away 
dlaappoiuted  :  but  wlien  Octavius  approached,  he 


*  FIvuweb  U  miauiira  ia  th«  ran.    ft  sppean,  firom  Pa- 
Mnals*  tad  oUmts,  Umil  t  waa  levea  tisM«  as  sissk. 


stratehad  out  his  hnd  to  him,  and  nk\  **  Romanst 

this  is  the  person  who,  when  lie  comes  to  be  your 
prince,will  put  an  end  to  your  civil  wars."  This 
vision,  they  tell  ns,  made  such  an  imprsasiou  npon 
Ciearo,  tiiat  he  perfectly  retained  the  figure  and 
countenance  of  the  boy,  though  he  did  not  yet 
know  him.  Next  day  he  went  down  to  tho 
Campna  Martins,  when  the  boys  were  just  re- 
turn! ug  from  their  exercises ;  and  tlie  first  who 
struck  his  eye  was  the  lad  In  the  very  form  that 
he  had  seen  in  his  dream.  Astonished  at  tlie  dia- 
covery,  Cicero  asked  iiim  who  were  his  parents; 
and  lie  proved  to  he  tiie  son  of  Octavius,  a  person 
not  much  distinguished  in  life,  and  of  Attia,  aister 
to  Cesar.  As  he  waa  so  near  a  relation,  and 
Cesar  bad  no  children  of  his  own,  he  adopted  him* 
and,  by  will,  left  him  his  estate.  Cicero,  after  his 
dream,  whenever  he  met  yonng  Octavius,  is  said  to 
have  treated  him  witli  particular  regard,  and  ho 
received  those  marks  of  Ills  friendship  with  great 
satisfaction.  Beside,  he  happened  to  bo  lx>rn  tho 
same  year  that  Cicero  was  consul. 

These  were  pretended  to  be  the  causes  of  their 
present  connection.  But  the  leading  motive  with 
Cicero  was  his  hatred  <^  Antony;  and  the  next* 
his  natural  avidity  for  gtory.  For  he  hoped  to 
throw  the  weight  of  Octavius  into  tlie  scale  of 
the  commonwealth;  and  the  latter  behaved  to  him 
with  such  a  puerile  deference,  that  ho  even  called 
him  father.  Hence,  Brutus,  iu  his  letters  to  At* 
ticus,  expressed  bis  indignation  against  Cicero, 
and  said,  **That,  as  tlirough  fear  of  Antony,  ho 
paid  his  court  to  young  Cesar,  it  was  plain  that 
he  took  not  his  measures  for  the  liberty  of  his 
country,  but  only  to  obtain  a  gentle  master  for 
himself."  Nevertheless,  Brutus  finding  the  son  of 
Cicero  at  Athens,  where  lie  was  studying  under 
tlie  philosophers,  gave  him  a  command,  and  em- 
ployed him  upon  many  services  which  provad 
auooessful. 

Cicero's  power  at  this  time  waa  at  its  greatest 
bight;  he  carried  every  point  that  he  desired;  in* 
sonmch  that  he  expelled  Autony,  and  raised  aoeh 
a  spirit  against  him,  that  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Panaa  were  sent  to  give  liim  battle;  and  Cicero 
likewise  prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  gnut  Cesar 
the  fasces,  with  the  dignity  of  pretor,  as  one  that 
was  fighting  for  his  country. 

Antouy,  indeed,  was  beaten;  but  both  the  con- 
suls falliuff  in  the  action,  tiie  troops  ranged  them* 
selves  under  tlie  banners  of  Cesar.  The  senata 
now  fearing  the  views  of  a  yonng  man  who  was 
so  much  favored  by  fortune,  endeavored  by  hon* 
ors  and  gifts  to  draw  his  forces  from  him 
and  to  diminish  his  power.  They  alleged,  that, 
as  Antony  waa  put  to  flight,  there  was  no  need  to 
keep  such  an  army  on  foot  Cesar,  alarmed  at 
these  vigorous  measures,  privately  sent  somo 
friends  to  entreat  and  persuade  Cicero  to  pro- 
curo»the  consulship  for  them  both;  pro  mining,  at 
the  same  time,  that  he  should  direct  all  affairs  ac« 
cording  to  his  better  judgment,  and  find  him  per- 
fectly tractable,  who  was  but  a  youth,  and  had 
no  ambition  for  anything  bnt  the  title  and  the 
honor.  Ciosar  himself  acknowledged  afterward, 
that,  in  his  apprehension  of  being  entirely  ruined 
and  deserted,  he  seasonably  availed  himself  of 
Cicero*s  ambiliou,  perauaded  him  to  stand  for  the 
consulship,  and  undertook  to  support  his  applica- 
tion with  his  whole  interest.  * 

In  this  case  particularly,  Cicero,  old  as  he  was, 
suffered  himself  to  be  imposed  upon  by  this 
young  man,  aolicited  the  people  for  him,  and 
brought  the  senate  Into  his  interest.  His  friendf 
blamed  him  for  it  at  the  time;  and  it  was  not  loa| 
before  he  waa  sensible  that  he  had  r«luod  himaelS 
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m4  gifn  np  tlM  Itbertlat  of  hli  eonatry:  for 
CfM»r  WM  no  MODor  ttraiigtlieiicd  with  the  eon- 
(Mior  aathority,  thou  ho  govo  no  Cicero;*  and  re- 
•oaeiliiif  himself  to  Aotooy  mid  Leplduo,  ho  anft- 
od  hlo  power  with  tkeiro,  and  divided  tho  empire 
•nong  tliom,  as  if  it  had  been  a  private  oatate. — 
At  tho  aamo  time  tliey  proecribod  about  two 
h«ndred  peroono  whom  they  had  pitched  upon 
for  a  Mcrilioo.  Tho  ffeatest  diiBcultv  and  dia- 
pata  was  about  tho  proacrlptlon  of  Cficero,  for 
Antony  would  eonio  to  no  terma  until  he  was  first 
tafcon  olT.  Lepidos  agreed  with  Aotooy,  in  this 
preliminary,  but  Cssar  oppooed  tliora  both.^ — 
They  bad  a  private  congresi  for  these  purposes 
Mar  the  oity  of  Bononia,  which  lasted  three 
iays.  Tho  piaoo  whoro  they  met  was  over 
aninot  Uioir  camps,  a  little  island  In  the  rIvor»-> 
Gvsar  is  said  to  have  contended  for  Cicero  the 
two  first  dsys;  but  tho  third  he  gave  him  up.— 
The  sacrificea  on  each  part  wore  these:  CiBsar 
was  to  abandon  Cicoro  to  his  ftito;  Lepidus,  bis 
brother  Paulas;  snd  Antony,  Lucius  C«sar,  his 
•nolo  by  tho  motiier*s  tide.  Thus  nge  and  ran- 
•or  entirely  itifled  in  them  ail  sontlments  of  hn- 
Banity;  or  more  properly  speaking,  Uioy  showed 
that  no  beast  is  more  savage  than  man,  when  ho 
li  possessed  of  power  equal  to  his  passion. 

While  his  eaomios  were  thus  omplojrod,  Cicero 
vaa  at  liis  Tusculan  villa,  and  hia  brother  Quin- 
IBS  with  him.  When  they  were  Informod  of 
the  prooeripUon,  they  dolorminod  to  remove  to 
Astyra,  a  eouotry-houoo  of  Cicero's  near  tlio 
Ma;  where  thoy  iutandod  to  take  a  ship,  and  re- 
pair to  Brutus  in  Maeedouia;  for  it  was  reported 
that  ho  was  already  very  powerful  la  those  partsi 
Thoy  wore  carried  in  their  separate  litteia,  op> 
pwjBsod  with  sorrow  and  despair ;  and  often  join- 
tog  their  litters  on  tho  road.  Quiotus  was  the 
IM»ro  dejected,  because  ho  was  io  want  of  neces- 
saries; for,  as  lie  said,  be  had  brought  notiiiug 
fiom  homo  with  him*  Cicoro,  too,  had  but  a 
slender  provision.  They  concluded,  therefore, 
that  il  would  be  best  for  Cicero  to  hasten  his 
fiight,  and  for  Quintus  to  return  to  his  house,  and 
fst  some  suppiiesb  This  rosolutieu  being  fixed 
apon,  they  embraced  each  other  with  every  ox- 
pfeotiou  of  sorrow,  and  then  parted. 

A  few  days  alter,  Quintus  and  his  sou  were  be- 
trayed by  his  servauu  to  tho  aseassins  who  came 
In  quest  of  them,  and  lost  their  lives.  As  fur  Ci- 
aoro,  bo  was  carried  to  Astyra;  wiiere,  iiudiug  a 
vosael,  lie  immedialely  weut  on  board,  and  coast- 
ad  along  to  Circaum  with  a  favorable  wind.  The 
pilots  were  preparing  immediately  to  sail  from 
thence;  but  whether  it  was  that  he  feared  the 
■ea,  or  had  not  yet  given  up  all  his  hopes  in  Cs- 
aar,  he  disembarked,  and  traveled  a  hundred  fur- 
longs on  foot,  as  if  Rome  had  been  tho  place  of 
his  destination*  Repoiitiog,  howaver,  sfterward, 
bo  left  Uittt  road,  and  made  again  for  tlie  tea. 
Ho  passed  the  night  In  the  most  perpiezlng  and 
horrid  thoughts;  insoinuoh  that  he  was  some- 
times iiiclined  to  go  privately  into  Ciasar's  bouse, 
and  stab  himself  upon  the  altar  of  hie  domestic 
gods,  to  bring  the  divine  vengeance  upou  bis  be- 
trayer. But  ho  was  di^terred  from  this  by  the 
fear  of  torture.  Other  alter uatives,  equally  dts- 
tnosfui,  preeeuted  themselves.  At  last,  he  put 
himself  iu  the  bnode  of  his  servauto,  and  ordered 
them  to  carry  him  by  sea  to  Cajeta,f  where  he 
bad  a  delightful  retreat  iu  the  summer,  when  the 


•  fnitead  of  Uklag  him  for  hie  oollosfae,  he  eheM  (toin. 
«■•  l*«din». 

t  Aecoiriins  to  Appian,  Cieero  was  killed  aaar  Capaa; 
iet  Valeria*  Maxliaas  says,  the  weae  of  that  tnifwiy  wsi 


Etesfam  winds  set  la.*  There  was  a  trmple  of 
A  polio  on  that  coast,  ftrom  which  a  fligbt  of 
crows  came,  with  great  noiae,  toward  Cicen>*t 
vessel,  as  H  was  makiuff  land.  They  perched  oa 
both  sides  tho  tall -yard,  whoro  eome  sat  croak- 
ing and  others  pecking  the  ends  of  the  ropes.  All 
looked  upon  this  as  an  ill  omen;  yet  Cicero  went 
on  shore,  and,  entering  his  hoaoe,  lay  down  to  re- 
pose himself.  In  the  meantime  a  number  of  tbe 
crowa  settled  in  tiie  chamber^wiiidow,  and  croiked 
in  the  most  doleful  manner.  Odo  of  them  even 
entered  in,  and  alighting  on  tlio  bed,  attempted 
with  Its  beak  to  draw  off  the  cloth«o  with  wbich 
he  had  covered  his  &ce.  Oa  aig^bt  of  this,  tbs 
servants  liegan  to  reproach  tliemoelvca.  **Shall 
we,'*  said  thev,  **  remain  to  bo  spectators  of  oar 
master's  murder  T  Shall  we  not  protect  him,  so 
innocent  and  so  great  a  sufferer  as  ho  is,  when  tht 
brute  creatures  give  him  marks  ja(  their  caie  and 
attention  T"  Then,  partly  by  entrraty.and  pait- 
ly  by  force,  they  got  him  into  hia  litter,  and  ear^ 
ried  him  toward  the  sea. 

Meantime  the  asssssins  came  np.  They  were 
commanded  by  Horennins,  a  oenturiod,  aod  Pob)- 
pitins,  a  tribune,  whom  Cicero  had  formerly  de- 
fended when  under  a  prosecution  for  parricide^ 
Tho  doors  of  tho  bouse  being  made  fsst,  they 
broke  thom  open.  Still  Cicero  did  not  appear, 
and  the  servants  who  were  left  behind,  said  they 
know  nothing  of  him.  But  a  young  man,  nam- 
ed Phllologne,  his  brother  Quintns's  freedman, 
whom  Cicero  had  Instructed  in  tho  libertl  arts 
and  sciences,  informod  the  tribune  that  thev  weie 
carrying  tiie  litler  through  deep  shades  to  theses- 
side.  The  tribune,  taking  a  few  soldiers  with 
him,  ran  to  the  end  of  tlie  walk  wheio  be  was  to 
oome  out.  But  Cicero  perceiving  that  HereanlaB 
was  hastening  after  him,  ordered  bis  serranti  to 
set  the  litter  down;  and  potting  his  left  hand  to 
his  chin,  as  it  wss  his  custom  to  do,  he  looked 
steadfastly  upon  his  murderers.  Such  an  appear^ 
ance  of  misery  in  his  face,  overgrown  with  hair, 
and  wasted  with  aaxiety,  so  much  affected  the 
alteudauts  of  Herennius  that  thoy  covered  their 
faces  during  the  melancholy  scone.  That  officer 
dispatched  him,  while  ho  stiotohod  his  neck  out 
of  tlie  litter  to  receive  the  blow.  Thus  fell  Ci- 
cero, in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Heres- 
uiua  cut  off  his  head, and  by  Antony 's  eooiaiaad, 
his  hands  too,  with  which  he  liad  written  liw 
PAtfypicf.  Such  was  tho  Utio  he  gave  bis  on- 
tions  against  Antony,  aad  they  retain  it  Co  tkii 
dav. 

When  those  parte  of  Cicero's  body  were 
brought  to  Rome,  Antony  happened  to  be  hcidin^ 
an  assembly  for  the  election  of  magistrates.  He 
no  sooner  beheld  them,  than  he  cried  oat,**  New 
let  there  be  an  end  of  all  proscriptions.*'  He 
ordered  the  head  and  hands  to  be  fastened  up  over 
the  ro$tra,  a  dreadful  specUde  to  tlie  Roasn 
people,  who  thouglit  they  did  not  so  mseh  me 
the  face  of  Cicero,  as  a  picture  of  Antony's 
soul.  Yet  he  did  one  act  of  justice  on  this  oees- 
sion,  which  was  tiie  delivering  up  Philolo^rvf  ^ 
Fomponia  the  wife  of  Quintus.  When  sliewsi 
mirtress  of  his  fate,  beside  other  horrid  paniiii- 
meiits,  she  made  him  cut  off  his  own  iksh  Iff 
piecemeal,  and  roast  and  eat  it.  This  is  the  se- 
count  some  historians  give  us;  but  Tyro,  Cieero'i 
freedman,  makes  ao  mention  of  tho  iroscberyof 
Philologus. 

I  am  informed,  that  a  long  time  after,  Cw 
going  to  see  one  of  his  grandsoiis«  foond  kin 
with  a  book  of  Cicero's  in  his  hands.  TKe  boTi 
alarmed  at  the  accident,  endeavored  tohide  Iks 
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took  vndier  hfe  robe;  which  Cm»n  peMotved^and 
took  it  from  biro;  and  nfler  httviog  run  most  of 
it  over  w  he  stood,  lie  returutrd  it  aud  nid,  "  My 
dMir  child,  Uils  was  aa  eloquent  maa,  and  a  lover 
oC  his  conutry.** 

Being  consul  at  the  time  when  he  conquered 
Aatoay»  he  took  the  sou  of  Cicero  for  liis  col- 


leaf  no;  nnder  whose  aosploes  the  senate  toak 
down  Um  statues  of  Antony,  deAioed  all  the  mon- 
uments of  his  honor,  and  decret^J,  that  for  tho 
future,  none  of  his  family  should  bear  the  uama 
of  Marcus.  Thus  the  divine  justice  reserved  tiie 
completion  of  Antony's  puiiislimeuts  for  Iha 
honss  of  Cicero. 


DEMOSTHENES  AND  CICERO  COMPARED. 


Tbxsk  are  the  most  memorable  circvmstanees 
ia  the  lives  of  Demosthenes  sod  Cicero  that  could 
be  collected  from  the  historians  which  liave  come 
to  our  Itnowleuge.  Though  I  shall  uot  pretend 
toxompare  their  talents  for  speak! ug;  yet  this,  I 
thluk,  I  ougiit  to  observe,  tiiat  Demosthenes,  by 
the  exertion  of  all  his  powera,  both  natural  and 
aeqnijed,  upon  that  object  only,  caone  to  exceed 
in  energy  aud  strength*  tiie  roost  celebrated  plead- 
ers of  ills  time:  in  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
atyle»  all  that  wars  eminent  for  the  soblime  of' 
deelaroatioo;  and,  in  accuracy  and  art,  tlie  most 
aUe  professors  of  rhetoric.  Cicero's  studies  were 
more  general;  aud,  in  his  treasures  of  liaowledge, 
ha  had  a  great  variety.  He  has  left  us  a  number 
of  pbilosophicad  tracts,  which  he  com  posed  upon 
the  principles  of  tlie  academy;  and  we  see  some- 
thing of  an  ostentation  of  learning  in  the  very 
orations  which  he  wrote  for  the  firum  and  tiie 
bar. 

Their  difTerent  tempers  are  discernible  in  their 
way  of  wriiiiig.  That  of  Demosthenes,  without 
any  embellishmeuU  of  wit  and  humor,  is  always 
grave  and  serious.  Nor  does  it  smell  of  the 
lamp,  as  Pytheas  tsuntlngiy  said,  but  of  the 
water-driniier,  of  the  man  of  thought,  of  one 
who  was  characterized  by  tlie  austeriiies  of  life. 
But  Cicero,  who  loved  to  indulge  bis  vein  of  plea- 
aaniry,  so  much  affected  ibe  wit,  that  he  sonie- 
ttanes  sunk  into  the  buffoon;  and  by  affecting 
gnyety  in  tlie  most  serious  things,  to  serve  his  cli- 
•att  be  has  ofiended  against  the  rules  of  proorie- 
ty  and  decorum.  Thus,  in  his  oratton  fortiisli- 
■s,  lie  says,  **  Where  Is  the  absurdity,  if  a  roan, 
with  an  affluent  fortune  at  command,  shall  in- 
dulge himself  in  pleasure?  It  would  lie  madness 
not  to  enjoy  what  is  in  his  power;  particularly 
wlien  some  of  the  greatest  philosophers  place 
mitt's  chief  good  in  pleasnrs."* 

When  Cato  impeach*Mi  Mni»tta,  Cicero,  who 
was  tlien  consul,  undertoolc  his  defense;  and,  in 
his  pleading,  took  occasion  to  ridicule  several  par- 
adoxes of  the  stoics,  because  Cato  was  of  that 
sect.  He  succeeded  so  far  as  to  raise  a  langh  in 
the  assembly;  and  even  among  the  judges.  Upon 
which  Cttto  smiled,  aud  said  to  those  who  sat  by 
him,  "  W  bat  a  pleasant  consul  we  have !"  Cicero, 
Indeed,  waa  ualu rally  facetious;  and  he  not  only 
loved  his  jest,  but  his  countenance  was  gay  nnd 
smiling.  Whereas  Demosihenes  had  a  care  and 
though tfu I n«*ss  in  his  aspect,  which  he  seldom  or 
never  put  off.  Hence  his  enemies,  as  he  oonfess- 
se,  called  him  a  morose,  ill-natured  man. 

It  appears  also  from  their  writings,  that  De- 


*Phitsreh  hai  not  quoted  this  ptttsge  with  seenrsey. 
CIssio  spolof  iz«t  Tor  the  •xeeMst  of  yosth;  bat  dsM  ooC 
^'    '  IS*    ■ 


mesthenes,  when  he  touches  npon  his  own  pniise> 
doee  it  with  an  inoffensive  delicucy.  Indeed,  he 
never  gives  into  it  at  all,  \Mi  when  he  has  some 
great  point  in  view;  and  on  all  other  occasions  if 
extremely  modest.  But  Cicero,  In  his  orations, 
speaks  in  sucll  high  terms  of  himself,  that  it  is 
plain  he  had  a  meat  intemperate  vanity.  Thus  ho 
cries  out. 

Let  tnns  ravers  tb«  robs,  tho  wsrrioi's  Issral 

Yiold  to  tbo  psJoi  of  sloqosnco. 

At  length  he  came  to  commend  not  only  his 
own  actiona  and  operations  in  the  commonwealth, 
but  his  orations  too,  as  well  tiioss  which  he  liad 
only  pronounced  as  those  he  had  committed  to 
writing,  as  if,  with  a  juvenile  vanity,  be  were 
vying  witli  llie  rhetoricians  Isocrates  and  Anaxt- 
menes,  instead  of  being  inspired  with  the  grsat 
ambition  of  guiding  the  Roman  people, 

Florae  is  tho  fiold,  sad  dramdfQl  to  the  foo. 

It  is  necessary,  indeed,  for  a  ststesman  to  have 
the  advantage  of  eloquence;  but  it  is  mean  and 
illiberal  to  rest  In  such  a  qnaliiicalion,  or  to  hunt 
after  praise  in  that  quarter.  In  this  respect  De- 
mosthenes behaved  with  more  dignity,  with  a  su- 
perior elevation  of  soul.  He  said,  "  'His  ability  to 
explain  himself,  was  a  mere  acquisition;  and  not 
so  perfect,  but  tliat  it  required  great  candor  and  in- 
dulgence in  the  audience."  He  thought  it  muat 
be,  as  indeed  il  Is,  only  a  low  and  little  mind,  tiiat 
can  value  itself  upon  such  atteimnente. 

They  both,  undoubtedly,  had  political  abilities, 
as  well  as  powers  to  persusde.  They  had  them  in 
such  a  degree,  tliat  men  who  had  armies  at  their 
devotion,  stood  in  need  of  their  support.  Thus 
Chares,  Diopithes,  snd  Leostiienes  availed  them- 
selves of  Demosthenes;  Pompey  and  young  Cssar, 
of  Cicero;  as  Cesar  himself  acknowledges,  in  his 
Commenteries  addrqped  to  Agrippa  aud  Maoe- 
uas. 

It  is  an  observation  no  less  just  than  common, 
that  nothing  mskes  so  thorougti  a  trial  of  n  man's 
disposition,  as  power  and  authority,  for  they 
awake  every  passion,  and  discover  every  iafent 
vice.  Demosthenes  never  had  an  opportunity  for 
a  trial  of  this  kind.  He  never  obtained  any  emi* 
nent  charge;  nor  did  he  lead  those  armies  against 
Pliilip,  which  his  eloquence  had  raised.  But  Ci- 
cero went  questor  into  Sicily,  and  proconsul  into 
Ciiicia  and  Cappadocia;  at  a  time,  too,  when 
avarice  reigned  without  control;  when  the  gov- 
ernors of  provinces,  thinking  it  beneath  them  to 
take  a  clandestine  advantage,  fell  to  open  plunder; 
when  to  take  aoother*s  property  was  thought  no 
great  crime,  and  he  who  took  moderately  passed 
for  a  man  of  character.  Yet,  at  such  a  time  aa 
this,  Cicero  gave  many  proois  of  his  contempt  of 
noneys  many  of  hia  hanaaity  and  goodness    AC 
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Emm,  with  Um  lltie  only  of  mimhiI,  he  had  an  sb- 
Mlute  and  dlcUtorial  power  agalnct  CatUine  and 
bli  aoeemplloM.  Oa  whieh  aeeasioD  he  verified 
the  predkUon  of  Pleto,  <*That  every  state  will  Im 
delivered  from  iu  calami  tin,  when,  by  the  favor 
•f  fortune,  great  power  uuitea  with  wiadoni  and 
jneiice  iu  one  penou.** 

It  ifl  meuUoa<*d,  to  the  disgrace  of  Demostheiiee, 
tlmt  Ilia  eloqueuee  was  mercenary;  that  he  pri- 
vately compoaed  orations  liolh  for  Phormio  and 
Apollodorus,  tiiough  adversaries  iu  the  same 
eause.  To  wliich  we  may  add  that  he  was  sns- 
pect«>d  of  receiving  money  from  the  klnr  of  Per- 
sia, and  condemned  for  taking  bribes  of  Harpalos. 
Supposing  some  of  these  the  calumniea  of  those 
who  wrote  against  htm  (and  they  are  not  a  few): 
yet  it  is  impossible  to  affinn  tiiat  he  was  proof 
against  tlie  preeeuti  which  were  sent  him  by 
princes,  as  roarlis  of  honor  and  rsspecL  This 
was  too  much  to  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
vested  his  money  at  Interest  upon  ships.  Cicero, 
•n  tlie  other  hand,  had  maffuifioent  presents  sent 
him  by  the  Sicilians,  when  he  was  sdile;  by  the 
king  of  Cappadocia,  when  proconsul;  and  his 
frieiids  pressed  him  to  receive  their  benefactions, 
when  in  exile;  yet,  as  we  have  already  otwerved, 
ha  refused  them  all. 

The  banishment  of  Demosthenes  reflected  in- 
famy upon  him:  for  he  was  eoavicted  of  taking 
bribea:  that  of  Cicero,  great  honor;  because  he 
■vflered  for  destroying  traitors,  who  Itad  vowed 
the  ruin  of  their  country.  Tite  former,  therefore, 
departed  without  exciting  pity  or  regret;  for  the 
latter,  the  aenate  ehangwl  their  habit,  oontinoed 
tn  mourning,  and  could  not  be  persaaded  to  peas 
any  act  until  the  people  had  recalled  him.    Cksaro, 


ladled,  apent  the  tima  of  exile  in  an  Itmetiva  voan* 
nor  in  Macedonia;  bat  witli  Democtheaeait  iraa  a 
busy  period  in  his  political  character.  Then  tt 
was  (as  we  have  mertioned  above)  that  be  weoft 
to  the  several  cities  of  Greece,  strengtlieaed  tii* 
common  interest,  and  defeated  the  designs  of  tha 
Macedonian  ambassadors.  In  which  respect  ba 
discovered  a  much  greater  regard  for  hie  conn  try 
than  Themistocles  and  Alcibiadea,  when  aoder 
the  same  misfortune.  After  his  return,  ha  par- 
sued  bis  former  plan  of  goveruroeut,  and  coniin- 
oed  Uie  war  witli  Antipatersnd  the  .MacedouiajM. 
Whereas  Lelius  reproached  Cicero  in  full  aenala 
with  silting  silent,  when  Cesar,  who  was  not  yet 
come  to  years  of  maturity,  applied  for  tlie  coosal- 
aliip  contrary  to  law.  And  Brutus,  in  one  of  his 
letters,  charged  him  with  **having  reared  a  greater 
and  more  insupportable  tyranny  than  tliat  wixich 
they  had  destroyed." 

As  to  the  manner  of  their  death,  we  cannot 
think  of  Cicere*s  without  a  coutemptuons  kind  of 
pity.  How  deplorable  to  see  an  old  man,  for  want 
of  proper  resolution,  suffering  himself  to  be  carried 
alMUt  by  his  servants,  endeavoring  to  hide  him- 
self from  death,  which  waa  a  mesaeoger  tJiat  na- 
ture would  eoon  have  seat  him,  ami  ovenakea 
notwithstanding  and  slanghtered  by  bia  enemies! 
The  otlier,  though  he  did  discover  some  fear,  by 
taking  sanctuary,  is,  nevertlteleas,  to  Ik  admired 
for  tlie  provision  he  liad  made  of  poison,  for  tka 
care. with  which  he  had  preserved  it,  and  his 
noble  manner  of  using  iL  So  Uiat,  when  Ne^ 
tune  did  not  afford  him  an  asylum,  be  had  ra- 
couiae  to  a  more  inviolable  altar,  reecaed  himaelf 
from  the  weapons  of  tiia  goarda,  aud  eluded  the 
cruelty  of  Aatlpater. 


DEMETRIUS. 


Tbosi  who  first  thought  that  the  arts  might  be 
aompared  to  the  senses,  in  the  perception  of  their 
respective  objects,  appear  to  me  to  have  well  an- 
deratood  tlie  power  by  which  that  perception  was 
to  be  formed,  the  power  of  distinguisliing  con- 
trary qualities;  for  Uiis  they  have  in  common. 
But  in  the  mode  of  distlngoishiug,  as  well  as  iu 
the  end  of  wliat  is  distinguished,  they  evidently 
differ.     The  senses,  for  iustancis  have  no  connate 

G^wer  of  perceiving  a  white  object  more  than  a 
ack  one;  what  is  sweet  more  tlian  what  is  bitter; 
or  what  is  soft  and  yielding,  more  than  what  ia 
hard  and  solid.  Their  office  is  to  receive  impres- 
sions from  such  objects  as  strike  upou  them, 
and  to  convey  those  impressions  to  the  inind. 
But  the  operation  of  the  aris  is  more  rational. 
They  are  not,  like  the  senses,  passive  in  their  per- 
ceptions. Tliey  choose  or  reject  what  is  proper 
or  improper.  Wiiat  ia  good  they  attend  to  pri- 
marily and  inteMtionally;  and  wliat  is  evil,  only 
accideiitnlly,  in  order  to  avoid  it  Thus,  the  art 
of  medicine  considen  the  nature  of  diseases;  and 
music  that  of  dincordant  sounds,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce tlieir  contraries.  And  the  meet  excellent  of 
all  arts,  temperance,  justice,  and  prudence,  teach 
•la  to  judge  not  only  of  wiiat  is  honorable,  just,  and 
uai^ful,  but  also  of  wiiat  is  pernicious,  disgraceful, 
and  unjust.  These  arts  bestow  no  praise  on  that 
Inaooeiioe  which  I  oasts  of  an  entire  ignocauoo  of 
fjoe;  hi  their  reekoulAg,  it  ia  rather  am  abaord 


'  simplicity  to  be  ignorant  of  thoae  Ihinga,  which 
every  man  tliat  is  disposed  to  live  virtueady 
should  make  it  his  particular  care  to  know.  A^ 
cordingly  tlia  ancient  Spartans,  at  their  feasts^ 
used  to  compel  tlie  helots  to  drink  an  exceosiva 
quantity  of  wine,  and  then  bring  them  into  the 
public  lialls  where  they  dined,  to  aliow  the  young 
men  what  dronkennces  was. 

I  We  do  not,  indeed,  think  it  agreeable,  either 
to  humanity  or  good  policy,  to  corropt  aome  of 
the  species,  in  order  not  to  corrupt  others.  Yet, 
perhaps,  it  may  not  lie  amise  to  insert  among  the 
rest  of  the  lives,  a  few  examples  of  thoae  who 
have  abused  their  power,  to  the  pur|>oee8  of  licen- 
tiousness, and  whose  elevation  has  only  oiada 
tiieir  vices  greater,  and  more  conspicuous.  Not 
tliat  we  adduce  tliem  to  give  pleaeure,  or  to  adora 
our  pa  lutings  with  the  graces  of  variety;  but  we 
do  it  from  tlie  same  motive  witii  lemenlas,  the  The- 
ban  musician,  who  preeented  his  scholars  both  with 
good  and  bad  performers  on  the  flute;  and  used  to 
say,  <*Tha8  you  must  play,  and,  Thtia  you  must  not 
play.*'  Aud  An  tigenidas  observed,*' Tliat  young 
men   would  hear    able    performers   with    much 

frealer  pleasure,  after  Uiey  had  heard  bad  ones." 
n  like  manner,  according  to  my  opinion,  wa 
shall  behold  and  imitate  the  virtuoas  with  greater 
attention  if  we  be  not  entirely  anacquaiulml  with 
I  the  characters  of  the  vicious  and  infamous. 
^     In  this  book,  tharafora^  waahall  giva  tlia  Ihai 
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n  K>  i^iTv  ^*rw  ^.^''d  rdkream^  and  of  Aoteny 
tk»^t\^V  •.,«•  ^-i.«  Ni  ye  most  remarkably  Teri- 
fi«J  thai  V  U  %i  *fc -K H  c'  ?;ito,  «•  That  great  parta 
produce  f%^h.\  vicetf,M  ve^l  aa  rirtaea.'*  They 
were  equall>  adaict««i  w>  w'^uo  and  women;  both 
excelleut  aoid!eni,  ai«^  |«e/w.ns  of  great  mauifi- 
eeuce;  bat,  at  the  wime  l^ii.e,  prodigal  and  inso- 
ient.  Tliere  wua  the  tnato  k<)fc^rablanee  iu  their 
fortune;  for  in  the  course  nf  tLeIr  lives,  they  met 
both  with  great  SDCCe»,  &  vd  gre^u  dinappolntmeuis; 
DOW  extending  their  conqt'e^ts  with  the  otmoet 
Tspidiiy,  and  now  losing  al!;  vcw  fiUling  beyond 
all  expectation;  and  now  rtH^^v.^ring  themselves 
when  itiere  wan  as  little  prospe^n  ^f  such  a  change. 
This  similarity  there  was  iu  tSbJr  lives;  and  in 
the  concluding  scene  there  was  \  o?  much  differ- 
SDce;  for  tiie  one  was  talcen  by  h.'s  enemies,  and 
died  in  captivity,  and  the  other  w.>a  near  sharing 
the  same  fate. 

AntigoDoa  iioving  two  sons  by  SiTatouioe,  the 
daughter  of  Curreus,  called  the  one  after  his  bro- 
ther Demetrius,  and  the  other  ai^er  his  father, 
Philip.    So  most  historians  say.    Bat  some  affirm 
that  Demetrius  was  not  the  son  of  Antlgonus,  but 
his  nephew;  and  that  his  father  dying  and  leaving 
him  an  infant,  and  his  mother  soon  after  marrying 
Anligonas,  he  was  on  that  account,  considered  as 
bis  son.    Philip  who  was  not  many  years  younger 
than  I>emetrias,  died  at  an  early  period.  Demetrius, 
tiiough  tall,  was  not  equal  in  size  to  his  fsther  Anti- 
gonust.  But  his  beamy  and  mien  were  so  inimitable 
that  no  statuary  or  painter  could  iiil  off  a  lllieues«. 
Hiscountenaneehad  a  mixture  of  grace  >ind  dignity; 
and  was  at  once  amiable  and  awful;  ami  the  unsul>- 
doad  and  eager  air  of  youth  was  bleu  ed  with  the  ma- 
jesty of  the  hero  and  the  king.    There  was  the  same 
happy  mixture  in  his  behavior,  which  iuapired,  at 
the  same  time,  both  pleasure  and  awe.    In  his  hours 
of  leisure  a   most    agreeable   companion;  at  his 
ial>le,  and  every  species  of  entertainment,  of  all 
princes  the  most  delicate;  and  yet,  when  business 
called,  nothing  could  equal  his  activity,  his  diii- 
isDce  and  dispatch.     In  which  respect  lie  iinitated 
Bacchus  most  of  alt  the  £ods;  since  he  was  not 
only  terrible  in  war,  but  knew  how  to  terminate 
War  with  peace,  and  turn  with  the  happiest  ad- 
dress to  tlie  joys  and  pleasures  which  that  inspires. 
His  affection  for  his   father  was  remarkably 
great;  and  iu  the  reapect  he  paid  his  mother,  his 
lave  for  his   other  parent  was  very  discernible. 
His  duly  was  genuine,  and  not  in  the  least  influ- 
•ficed  by  tlie  consiJeraiions  of  high  station  or  pow* 
er.    Dametrius,  happening  to  come  from  hunting, 
when  his  father  was  giving  audience  to  some  am- 
oassadors,  went  up  and  saluted  him,  and  then  sat 
down  by  him  with  his  javelins  in  bis  hand.     After 
they  had  received  their  answer,  and  were  going 
awfiy,  Autigouus  called  out  to  them,  and   said, 
**  You  mtiy  mention,  too,  the  happy  terms  upon 
which  I  am  with  my  son.*'    By  which  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  the  harmony  and  confi- 
dence ill  which  they  lived,  added  strength  to  the 
kingdom,  and  security  to  hi;»  power.    So  ino:ipable 
n  re)[til  authority  of  ad  milting  a  partner,  so  liabh 
to  jesioosy  and  hcttred,  that  tlie  greatest  and  oldest 
of  Alexander's  successors  rejoiced  that  he  had  no< 
<*ccastou  to  fear  iii^i  own  son,  but  could  freely  let 
him  approach  him  with  his  weapons  in  his  hand. 
Indeed,  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  his  family 
•lune,  iu  the  course  of  many  successions,  was  free 
from  these  evils.    Of  all  the  descendants  of  Anti- 
{oouB,  Philip  was  the  only  prince  who  put  his  son 
to  death:  whereas,  in  tlie  families  of  other  kings, 
nothing  is  more  common  than  the  murders  of  sons, 
mothers  and  wives.    As  for  the  killing  of  brothers, 
ilka  a^esfaJoteM  In  gMmetry,  it  was  eonsideredas 


Indlapntably  neceMary  to  the  safety  of  the  retgn* 
lug  prince. 

That  Demetrius  was  originally  well  disposed  by 
nature  to  the  offices  of  humanity  and  friendship, 
tiie  following  is  a  proof.  MithriJates,  the  son  of 
Ariobarxanes,  was  of  the  aame  age,  and  his  con- 
stant companion.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
attendants  of  Antigonus,  and  bore  an  unblemished 
character.  Yet  Antigonus  conceived  some  suspi- 
cion of  him  from  a  dream.  He  thought  he  entered 
a  large  and  beautiful  field,  and  sowed  it  with  filings 
of  gold.  This  produced  a  crop  of  the  same  precious 
metal;  but  coming  a  little  after  to  visit  it,  he 
found  it  was  cut,  and  nothing  left  but  the  stalks. 
As  he  was  in  great  diatress  about  his  loos,  he  heard 
some  people  say,  that  Mitliridates  had  reaped  the 

f olden  harvest,  and  was  gone  with  it  toward  the 
»oxinesea. 

Disturbed  at  this  'dream,  he  communicated  it  to 
his  son,  having  first  made  him  swear  to  keep  It 
secret,  and,  at  the  aame  time,  informed  him  of  hie 
absolute  determination  to  deatroy  Mithridates. 
Demetrius  was  exceedingly  concerned  at  the  af« 
fair;  but  though  hia  friend  waited  on  him  asusuai» 
that  they  might  pursue  their  diversions  together, 
he  durst  not  speak  to  him  on  the  subject, 
because  of  hhi  oath.  By  degrees,  however,  he 
drew  him  aalde  from  the  rest  of  his  companions; 
and  when  they  were  alone,  he  wrote  on  the  ground, 
with  the  bottom  of  his  spear,  "  Fly,  Mithridates.** 
The  young  man  understanding  his  danger,  fled 
that  night  into  Cappadocia;  and  fate  soon  aecom* 
pllslied  the  dream  of  Antigonus.  For  Mithridatee 
conquered  a  rich  and  extensive  country,  and 
founded  the  family  of  the  Pontic  kings,  which  eon« 
tinned  through  sight  successions,  and  was  at  last 
destroyed  by  the  Romans.  Thi^  i«  a  sufficient 
evidence  that  Demetrius  was  uaiu rally  well  in* 
clineil  to  justice  and  humanity. 

But  as,  according  to  Eropedocles,  love  and 
hatred  are  the  aources  of  perpetual  wars  iMtween 
the  elements,  particularly  such  as  touch  or  ap- 
proach each  other;  so  among  the  successors  ot 
Alexander  there  were  continual  wars;  and  tlie 
contentions  were  always  the  most  violent  when 
inflamed  by  the  opposition  of  interest,  or  vicinity 
of  place.  This  waa  the  caae  of  A  ntigonus,  and  Pto- 
lemy. Antigonus,  while  he  resided  in  Phrygia,  re- 
ceived Information  that  Ptolemy  was  gone  from 
Cyprus  into  Syria,  where  he  was  ravaging  the 
country,  and  reducing  the  citlea  eitlier  by  soliulta- 
lion  or' force.  Upon  this  he  sent  his  son  ]>emetriu« 
against  htm,  though  he  was  only  twenty- two  years 
of  age;  and  in  this  first  command  had  the  greatest 
and  most  difficult  afiain  to  manage.  But  a  young 
and  inexperienced  man  was  unequally  matched 
with  a  general  from  the  school  of  Alexander,  whe 
had  distinguished  himself  in  many  important  coot* 
bats  under  that  prince.  Accordingly,  he  was  de- 
feated near  Gaxa;  five  thousand  of  his  men  were 
killed,  and  eight  thousand  taken  prisoners.  He 
lost  also  histent.«,  his  military  chest,  and  his  whole 
equipage.  But  Ptolemy  sent  them  baek  to  him, 
together  with  his  friends;  adding  this  generoua 
and  obliging  message,  *'  That  tiiey  ought  only  to 
contend  for  glory  and  empire.'*  When  £>emetriue 
received  it,  he  begged  of  the  goda,  "That  he  might 
not  long  be  Ptolemy's  debtor,  but  soon  have  It  la 
his  power  to  return  the  favor."  Nor  was  he  dis- 
concerted, as  most  young  men  would  be,  with 
8uch  a  miscarriage  in  his  first  essay.  On  the  con- 
trary, like  a  complete  general,  accustomed  to  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  employed  himself  iu 
making  new  levies  and  providing  arms;  lie  kepi 
the  cities  to  their  duty,  and  exercised  the  tioo^ 
hehadimiied. 
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batUe  w^nt,  bit  ftiiJ,  ''Ptoleniy  hu,  indeed,  b«ttt- 
en  boy%  bot  he  thtll  mod  hvn  to  do  wilh  mro.** 
However,  a^  be  did  notchooaato  repreMtbe  MpirH 
•f  his  iM)ii,  oil  tiis  reqaest,  be  five  him  peiiiiiwioa 
to  Iry  lii'«  foriuue  again  by  himtipir.  Not  loof 
afior  iiiii>,  Ciies,  Ptolemy's  geueral,  oodeitooli  to 
drivo  U-*inetrltifl  eoUrely  oat  of  Syria :  for  which 
pttrpo-ie  lie  brDU|f bt  with  him  a  Damoroas  army, 
thoofi^ii  he  hel.t  itini  iu  eootempt  en  accoaiit  of  Itis 
late  liofrttiL  Bat  Demeirlas,  bv  ft  Middoa  attack, 
atriieli  bis  at)ven«ries  wiUiraeh  a  paaie  that  tioth 
the  camp  aud  tiie  funeral  fell  ioto  his  baiidii,  to||vtii> 
er  with  very  ooniihlerabie  treeeoree.  Tot  he  did 
noieoneider  the  ((aiu,  but  tlie  ability  to  give:  oor 
M  much  vulueJ  the  flory  and  riches  which  this 
advaat-ige  brought  hiin,  as  ill  eaabliait  him  to  re- 
quite  the  geii*Tosity  of  Ptolemy.  He  was  oot, 
however,  for  proceeding  npoo  his  owo  jaJgmoot; 
hoeouAolte )  his  fatlier;  and,  on  his  free  permission 
to  act  MS  he  thought  proper,  londod  Giles  and  his 
friends  with  his  fsvora,  and  sent  them  baclt  to 
their  nmster.  By  this  tnm  of  allairs,  Ptolemy  lost 
Ue  footing  in  Syria;  aud  Antigonns  marched 
down  from  CelsMS,  rejoicing  in  his  son*s  snceum, 
nad  impati**nt  to  embrace  him.    ^ 

Demetrius,  afier  this  being  sent  to  snbdno  tite 
Nabathsaii  Arabs  fonnd  himself  in  great  danger, 
by  failing  into  a  desert  eonnlry,  which  afforJed  no 
water.  Bat  th-  barbarians,  nstonished  at  his  «n- 
oommou  lutr«|>idiiy,  did  not  venture  toattecli  him; 
and  he  retired  with  a  conalderable  booty;  among 
whieh  were  seven  linndred  camels. 

Autigontis  hud  forme riy  taken  Babjion  from 
SeJoncui;  but  be  had  recovered  it  by  his  own  arms; 
and  Wits  now  marching  wltli  his  main  army,  to 
reduce  the  nations  which  bordered  upon  India, 
nod  the  provinces  >«bout  Mount  Csncamis.  Mean- 
time Demetrius,  hoping  to  find  Mesopotamia  un- 
gaarilt^<i,  suddenly  passed  the  Eaphrates,  end  lei  I 
npon  Bitbylon.  There  were  two  strong  castles  in 
tlMit  ci4y ;  but  by  this  maneuver,  in  the  abeenee  of 
8oleucu!i,  he  seized  one  of  them,  dislodged  the  garri* 
son,  and  placed  there  seven  thonsand  of  his  own 
men.  After  this,  he  ordered  the  rest  of  his  sol- 
diers to  plunder  the  country  for  their  own  nse, 
and  then  mtnnied  to  the  sea-coast.  By  these  pro- 
eoeding*,  he  left  Solencus  better  established  in 
his  dominions  than  ever;  for  his  laying  wants 
the  country,  seemed  as  if  ho  had  no  fartiier  claim 
to  It 

In  his  return  through  Syria,  he  was  informed 
that  Ptolemy  was  besieging  Hallcamassns;  npon 
which  he  hantened  to  its  relief,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire*  As  this  ambition  to  succor  the  dletreesed 
gnined  Anifgonus  end  Demetrius  great  reputation, 
they  conceived  »  ntrong  desire  to  rescue  all  Greece 
f^om  the  slavery  It  was  held  in  by  Cassauder  and 
Ptolemy.  No  prince  ever  engaged  in  a  mors  just 
and  honomhie  wtkr.  For  they  employed  the  wealth 
which  th**y  had  gained  by  tlw  conquest  of  the  bar- 
bsrliins,  for  the  edvautage  of  the  Greeks;  solely 
wltli  a  view  to  the  honor  that  such  an  enterprise 
prorni!«ed. 

When  they  h'td  resolved  to  begin  their  opera- 
tions with  Ath^^ns  one  of  his  friends  advised  Anll- 
Kmn^,  if  he  took  the  city,  to  keep  it,  as  the  key  of 
reec»s  bnt  th:it  prince  would  not  listen  to  him. 
He  ^Hi  I,  "Tiie  betit  and  securest  of  all  keys  was 
tiie  frl'M)  iNhip  of  the  people;  and  tliat  Atlieas  was 
the  wstch-tower  of  thn  world,  from  whence  the 
torch  of  Mn  glory  would  bUze  over  the  earth.'* 

In  consequence  of  these  resolutions,  Demelrios 
flOied  to  Athens  with  five  thonsand  talents  of  sU- 
vor,  nnd  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  nnd  fifty  shins. 
Dsiuetritts,  tlie  Phalarlan,  (ovomed  the  city  for 


CMBnfcr  and  had  a  good  gnttinaB  Ja  tfwibrt  of 
Mnnyehin.  His  advemary,  who  mnanfed  the  wt- 
f^ir,  both  with  pmdeace  and  good  fori  one,  mode 
Ills  appearanoe  bofbio  the  Pitmas  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  May.*  The  town  had  no  informntion  of 
his  spprosch;  and  when  they  aaw  his  ilert  coning 
in,  tliey  eondndod  thnt  it  belonged  to  Ptolemy, 
and  prepared  to  roeeivo  it  as  sneh.  Bnt  at  last 
tlio  sffieers  who  commnndod  in  the  eity,  being  nn- 
deceived,  ran  to  oppone  iU  All  the  tamnit  and 
confosion  followed,  whieh  was  antoral  when  na 
i  enemy  came  nnexpectodt  nnd  wnfi  already  landteg, 
for  £K»metrius  finding  the  month  of  the  hsfbor 
open,  ran  in  with  ease;  and  the  people  eoald  plain- 
ly disCingttish  him  on  the  deck  of  his  flhi|»,  whonee 
ho  mode  signs  to  them  to  compose  thamnelves  and 
keep  silence.  They  complied  with  bin  demand; 
and  a  herahl  was  ordered  to  proelaino,  ««  That  his 
father  Antigonns,  in  a  happy  hour,  lie  hoped,  for 
Atliens,  had  sent  him  to  reinstate  then  in  Ihsir 
libertiee,  by  expelling  the  garrison,  nnd  to  restsrs 
their  l»ws  aud  ancient  form  of  goverunaent.** 

Upon  tills  proclamation,  the  people  threw  down 
their  armMftd  receiving  the  proposal  with  loud  ac- 
clamations, desired  Demetrius  to  hind,  nnd  called 
him  their  benefactor  end  deitviver.  Demetrius, 
the  Phalerian,  and  his  partisans,  thooi^it  it  neces- 
sary to  receive  a  man  who  came  wilh  each  a  sa- 
perior  force,  though  bo  should  perform  none  of 
his  promises,  and  accordingly'  sent  depolies  ts 
make  their  snbmisRion.  Demetrius  received  them 
in  an  obliging  manner,  and  sent  bnck  with  thess 
Arlstodemns,  the  Milesiau,  a  friend  of  his  father's. 
At  tlie  same  time,  he  was  not  unnilndfui  of  I>eme> 
trios,  the  Phalerian,  who.  In  this  revolation,  was 
more  afraid  of  tlie  citiaens  than  of  the  enemy;  but 
oot  of  regard  to  his  character  and  virtue,  sent  bin 
with  a  strong  convoy  to  Thebes,  ugreeably  to  his 
requcwt  He  likewise  nssursd  the  Athenians,  thst 
however  deslrons  he  might  be  to  see  tbfir  city, 
he  would  deny  himself  that  pleosure  nntit  he  bad 
set  it  entirely  free,  by  expelling  the  garrison.  Hs 
therefore  surrounded  the  fortress  of  Mu  nyehia  witii 
a  ditch  and  nmpart,  to  ent  off  its  coininnnicatioD 
with  the  rest  of  thecit]jr,  and  then  sailed  to  Megan, 
where  Cassauder  had  another  garrison. 

On  his  arrival,  he  was  informed  thnt  CmteslpoIi% 
the  wife  of  Alexander  the  son  of  Poly perchoo,  s 
celebrated  beauty,  was  at  Patrs,  and  had  a  desirs 
to  see  him.  In  consequence  of  which  he  lell  his 
forces  In  the  territory  of  Megan,  nnd  arith  a  few 
light  horse  took  the  road  to  Patre.  When  he  was 
near  tlie  place,  he  drew  off  from  his  men,  and 
pltehed  his  tent  spart,  that  Cretesi polls  might  mrt 
be  perceived  when  slie  came  to  pay  her  visit.  Bot 
a  party  of  the  enemy  getting  Intelligence  of  this* 
fell  suddenly  upon  him.  In  his  alarm,  he  had  only 
time  to  throw  over  him  a  mean  cloak;  and.  Id  that 
disguise,  saved  himself  by  flight.  So  near  an  io- 
famous  captivity  ha;l  his  intemperate  love  of 
beauty  brought  nim.  As  for  his  tent,  the  enemy 
took  it,  with  all  the  riches  It  contained. 

After  Megara  was  teken^  the  soldiere  prepared 
to  plunder  it;  bnt  the  Athenians  interceded  stroag- 
ly  for  that  people,  and  prevailed.  Demetrius  wsi 
satisfied  with  expelling  the  garrison,  and  declared 
the  city  free.  Amidst  these  trensnetio ns,  bs 
bethonght  himself  of  Stilpo,  a  philosopher  of  grsst 
reputation,  who  sought  only  the  retirement  and 
tranquiliity  of  a  studious  life.  He  sent  for  him. 
and  asked  him,  **Wliotherthey  had  taken  any  thisf 
from  him?"  **No,*'  said  Sttlpo,  **l  found  noos 
that  wanted  to  steal  any  knowledge.'*  The  sol- 
diers,    however,   had    ckadestinely   carried   off 
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«hBot(  all  the  •Isrea.  Thenhrt,  when  DeoMtriiM 
paid  his  respeola  to  him  afiin,  od  iMTinfrtliepliiee, 
Im  snici,  **Slilpo,  I  leave  you  eutirely  frM. " 
*<Trae,*'  aiMwerad  Stilpo,  "(or  you  have  not  left  a 
•iave  atnotiK  ue.'* 

Demetriue  tiien  relurued  to  the  eiege  of  Many- 
chioi  dislodged  tlie  garriaon,  aitd  demoliahed  the 


fortress.  Aftor  which  the  A  then  lane  pre 
him  to  enter  the  city,  and  he  complied.  Having 
esHembled  the  people,  he  re-eiitahlished  tlie  com- 
mon wcttlth  ill  its  ancient  form;  and,  moreover, 
promijod  thain,  iii  the  name'of  hie  father,  a  huu* 
dred  and  fifty  thousand  measarea*  of  wheat,  and 
timber  enough  to  build  a  hundred  galleys.  Thus 
they  recovered  the  democracy  fifteen  years  after 
it  was  dissolved.  During  the  interval,  after  the 
Lamian  war,  and  the  battle  of  Cranon«  the  gov- 
ernment was  called  an  oligarchy,  but  in  fact,  was 
monarchical;  for  the  power  of  Demetrius  the 
Phalerian,  met  with  no  control. 

Their  deliverer  appeared  glorions  in  his  services 
to  Alliens;  but  they  rendered  him  obnoxious  by  the 
extravagant  honors  they  decreed  him.  For  they 
were  the  first  who  gave  him  and  his  fatlier  Anti- 
gonus  the  title  of  kings,  which  they  had  hitherto 
religiously  avoided;  and  which  was,  indee(),theonly 
thing  Wft  the  desceudapts  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
vninvaded  by  their  generalst.  They  alone  honored 
them  with  the  appellation  of  the  goda-prote';tors;. 
and,  instead  of  denominating  the  year  as  former-, 
ly,  from  the  urehon^  they  abolished  bis  oflSce, 
created  annually  in  his  room  a  priest  of  those 
gods- protectors,  and  prefixed  his  name  to  all  their 
public  acu.  They  likewise  ordered  that  their 
portraits  should  be  wrought  in  tlie  holy  vail  with 
those  of  the  other  gods.^  They  eonaecrated  the 
place  where  their  patron  first  alighted  from  his 
chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  there  to  DufEnim 
CkUabate§.  They  added  two  to  the  number  of 
their  tribes,  and  called  them  Demetriai  and  Anlt- 
gonis;  in  consequence  of  which  the  senate,  which 
before  consisted  of  five  hundred  members,  was  to 
consist  of  six  hundred;  for  each  tribe  supplied  fifty. 

Stratocles,  of  whose  invention  these  wise  com- 
pliments were,  thought  of  a  stroke  still  higher.-— 
tie  procured  a  decree,  that  those  who  sliould  be 
sent  upon  public  business  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Athens  to  Autigonns  and  Demetrius, 
should  not  be  called  ambassadors,  but  The9ri,  a 
title  which  had  been  appropriated  to  those  who, 
on  the  solemn  festivals,  carried  the  customary 
sacrifices  to  Delphi  and  Olympia,  in  the  ifame  of 
the  Qrecian  states.  This  Stratocles  was,  in  all 
respects,  a  person  of  the  most  daHug  eiTrontery 
and  the  most  debauched  life,  in.«omoch  that  he 
seemed  to  imitate  the  ancient  Cleon  in  his  scur- 
niotts  and  licentious  behavior  to  the  people.  He 
kept  a  mistress  called  Phylacium;  and  one  day, 
when  she  brought  from  the  market  some  heads 
for  supper,  he  sitid,  "  Why  how  now  !  you  have 
provided  us  jnst  such  things  to  eat,  as  we  states- 
m<rn  use  for  tennis-balls.'* 


*  Medimni. 

t  No  oth«r  peopi*  w^re  ibesd  enpitblB  of  raeli  vilo  sdn. 
Ution.  Their  serrilitT  thowed  bow  little  tboy  doaorred  the 
liberty  that  was  restored  them. 

t  Every  fifth  vew  the  Atheniast  celebrated  the  PmuAkt- 
nma^  or  fettivaf of  Minerva,  and  earried  in  prooeaiion  the 
P^lmMf  or  holy  van,  ia  whioh  the  defeat  of  the  Titan*, 
•  aJ  the  actioof'of  Minerva,  were  inwroofht.  In  this  vaii, 
loo,  they  placed  the  ficoret  of  those  commanders  who  had 
disttngntshed  themselves  by  their  victories;  and  from 
theneo  came  the  expression,  that  snoh  a  one  was  worthy  of 
rhe  Pipl»m;  meaning  that  he  was  a  brave  soldier.  As  to 
the  form  of  the  Ptplwm,  it  was  a  large  robe,  withoat 
sleeves.  It  was  drawn  bv  laad,  in  a  machine  like  a  ship, 
along  iho  C«raai«totf,  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Ctra  at  EUm- 
pi»i  tram  wheiioo  it  was  bioagbt  baci,  aad  '  ' 


When  the  Atlieniatti  weve  defeated  in  tlie  aatp 
fight  near  Amorgos,  he  arrived  at  Athens  liefora 
any  account  of  tlie  misfortune  had  been  receivei(l» 
and  passing  through  the  Ceramieus  with  a  chap* 
let  on  bis  head,  told  the  people  that  they  were 
victorious.  He  tliett  moved  that  sacrifices  of 
thanksgiving  siiould  be  offered,  and  meat  distrib^ 
uted  among  the  tribes  for  a  public  entertainment. 
Two  days  after,  the  poor  remains  of  the  fleet 
were  brought  home;  and  the  people,  in  great  an* 
ger,  calling  him  to  answer  for  the  impoKrtiou;  ha 
made  his  appearance  in  the  hight  of  the  tumult, 
with  Ihe  most  consommate  assurance,  and  said, 
"What  harm  have  1  dene  you,  in  making  you  mer* 
ry  for  two  days?"  Such  was  the  impudence  ol 
Stratocles. 

But  there  were  other  extravagances  kotUr  tkmm 
firt  ftoe{f,  as  Aristoplianes  expresses  it.  One 
flatterer  outdki  even  Stratocles  in  servility,  by 
procuring  a  decree  that  Demetrius,  whenever  Iw 
visited  Atliens,  should  be  received  with  tlie  same 
honors  that  were  paid  to  Cores  and  Bacchus;  and 
that  whoever  exceeded  the  rest  in  the  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  the  reception  lie  gave  tliat 
prince,  should  have  money  out  of  the  treasuir,  to 
enable  him  to  set  up  tome  pious  memorial  of  his 
success.  These  iuetances  of  adulation  concluded 
with  their  changing  tlie  name  of  the  month 
itfimycAloii  to  Tkmetrum^  with  calling  the  last  day 
of  every  month  Demetrw;  and  Uie  Dionyntt, 
or  feasts  of  Bacchus,  DemUria. 

The  gods  soon  showed  how  much  they  were 
offended  at  these  things.  For  the  vail  in  which 
were  wrought  the  figures  of  Demetrius  and  Au- 
ligouns,  along  with  those  of  Jupiter  and  Miner* 
va^  as  they  carried  it  through  the  CeratnieuB,  was 
rent  asunder  by  a  sudden  storm  of  wind.  Hem- 
lock grew  up  in  great  quao titles  round  the  altan 
of  those  princes,  thougli  it  is  a  plant  seldom 
found  in  tliat  country.  On  the  day  when  the 
Diony$ia  were  to  be  celebrated,  they  were  forced 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  procession  by  the  exoeMive 
cold,  which  came  entirely  out  of  season;  and 
there  fell  so  strong  a  hoar  frost,  that  it  blasted 
not  only  the  vines  and  fig-trees,  but  great  part  of 
the  com  in  the  blade.  Hence,  Philippidas,  wlio 
was  an  enemy  to  Stratocles,  thus  attacked  him  to 
one  of  his  comedies: — **  Who  was  the  wicked 
canse  of  our  vines  being  blasted  by  the  frost,  and 
of  the  sacred  vall's  being  rent  asunder?  Ho  who 
transferred  the  honors  of  the  gods  to  men:  it 
is  he,  not  comedy,*  that  is  the  ruin  of  the  peo- 
ple." Philippides  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Ly- 
eimachus,  and  the  Athenians  received  many  fa- 
vors from  that  prince  on  his  account.  Nay, 
whenever  Lyslmachus  was  waited  on  by  this 
poet,  or  happened  to  meet  him,  he  considered  (I 
as  a  good  omen,  and  a  happy  time  to  enter  upon 
any  great  business  or  important  expedition.  Be- 
side, he  was  a  man  of  excellent  character,  never 
importunate,  intriguing,  or  over  oificious,  like 
those  who  are  bred  In  a  court.  One  day,  Lysl- 
machus called  to  him  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, and  said,  **  What  is  there  of  mine  that  yon 
would  share  in7*>  '*  Anything,'*  said  he  **  bat 
your  secrets.*'  I  have  purposely  contrasted 
these  characters,  that  the  difference  may  be 
obvious  between  the  comic  writer  and  the  dema- 
gogne. 

What  exceeded  all  the  rage  of  flattery  we  ham 
mentioned,  was  the  decree  proposed  by  Dromo* 

*  It  is  probable  that  Btcatocles,  and  the  other  penosa  •! 
bis  character,  inveighed  against  the  drama! to  writers,  os 
aoooont  of  the  liberties  tliey  took  with  their  vices.  Thoogb 
thU  was  aftor  the  time  that  the  middtt  «mn«4r  prevatiod  al 
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Am  MOB  M  AntlfMrat  w«t 

battle  w^nt,  hn  miJ,  "Ptolemy  Km,  Indeed, 
tn  boyn,  bat  he  ehntl  mod  hftve  im  do  wUh  men." 
How«v«<r,  lui  lit*  dill  uot  choose  to  reprantbe  eiyirU 
•f  hie  aoii,  on  Ills  reqaeot,  he  piTe  him  permiMfon 
to  try  lii!«  foriuiiH  ttiptiii  by  bimiieir.  Not  long 
after  thiit.  Cites,  Ptolemy '•  geuerol,  undeitook  to 
drive  U«*inetrliie  entirely  out  of  Syria :  for  which 
pnrpo^  he  broufrht  vrlth  him  a  uttmeroue  army, 
thoofh  h«  hel.)  Iiins  iu  contempt  on  aceoODt  of  liia 
lale  lieff^tit  But  Dfrnetriae,  by  a  soddoik  attack, 
•trtteic  Ilia  atlvemariet  witli  pueh  a  panic  that  both 
the  camp  and  the  general  fell  into  his  hands,  togeth- 
er with  very  tumslJerabie  troMnrea.  Tet  lie  did 
not  consider  the  gain,  but  the  ability  to  give:  nor 
M  macli  viilueJ  the  glory  and  richM  which  this 
advaut-tge  brought  him,  m  its  eoabllait  him  to  ro- 
quite  tlie  geiic realty  of  Ptolemy.  He  wm  not, 
however,  for  proceeding  upon  hia  own  judgmeui; 
haoonaoitei  his  father;  and,  on  his  frM  panniasioB 
to  act  as  he  thought  proper,  loadod  Giles  and  hia 
frteada  with  his  favors,  aiiid  Mat  them  back  to 
their  niHSter.  Bv  this  torn  of  aflairs,  Ptolemy  lost 
Us  footing  iu  ^yria;  and  Antigonns  marched 
dftwn  from  Celaus,  rejoicing  in  his  mi»*s  success, 
Bad  Impatient  to  embrace  him.    ^ 

Demetriua,  after  thiii,  being  sent  to  snbdue  the 
Nabathsaii  Arabs  found  himself  in  great  danger, 
by  failing  intoadrsert  coontry,  which  affbrJed  ho 
water.  But  tlw  barbarians,  astonished  at  his  un- 
oommon  iiitnepidlty,  did  not  venture  toattaok  him; 
and  lie  retired  with  a  eoiiaidefable  booty;  among 
which  were  seven  hundred  camels. 

Antigonns  hud  formerly  taken  Babylon  from 
BeloncuA;  but  be  had  recovered  it  by  his  own  arms; 
and  wnfl  now  marching  with  his  main  army,  to 
reduce  the  nations  which  bordered  upon  India, 
and  thn  provinces  nboot  Mooot  Caucasus.  Mean^ 
time  Demetrius,  hoping  to  find  MeMpdamla  uu- 
gaar.inil,  suddenly  passed  the  Euphrates,  and  fell 
upon  Bitbylon.  There  were  two  atrong  cwtleo  In 
that  city;  but  by  this  maneuver.  In  the  absence  of 
Seleueuii,  he  seized  ont  of  them,  disiedged  tlie  garri- 
MO,  and  placed  tiiere  seven  thousand  of  his  own 
men.  After  tliis,  he  oitlered  the  rest  of  his  sol- 
diers to  plunder  the  country  for  their  own  un, 
and  then  mtnriied  to  the  sea-coasL  By  thoMpro- 
eoedings,  ha  left  Seleucus  better  establishea  In 
his  dominioM  than  ever;  for  iiis  laying  wmIo 
the  country,  seemed  m  if  lie  bad  no  farther  claim 
to  it 

In  Ills  return  through  Sjtin,  he  wm  informed 
that  Ptolemy  wss  besieging  Halicarnaasus;  upon 
which  he  haetened  to  lis  rsllef,  and  obliged  him  to 
retire.  As  this  ambition  to  succor  the  dlstreesed 
gaUted  Aniigonus  end  Demetrius  great  reputation, 
they  conceived  »  Rtrong  desire  to  rescue  all  Greece 
f^m  the  slavery  It  was  held  in  by  Cassauder  and 
Ptolemy-  No  prince  ever  engaged  in  a  more  jnst 
and  honomhle  war.  For  they  employed  the  wealth 
which  th»y  had  gained  by  tlie  conquest  of  the  bar- 
barians, for  the  Hdvanisge  of  the  Greeks;  Miely 
with  a  view  to  tiie  honor  that  such  an  enterprlM 
promiiied. 

Wiien  they  h-«d  resolved  to  begin  their  opera- 
tNKis  with  Athniifi,  one  of  his  friends  advised  Auti- 

Smus,  if  he  took  the  city,  to  keep  It,  m  the  key  of 
reecr>;  but  th:it  prince  would  not  listen  to  him. 
He  «^i  I,  **Tiie  best  and  securest  of  all  keys  wu 
tlie  fri>'n'J8hip  of  the  people;  and  that  Atheas  wh 
the  watch-lower  of  the  world,  from  whence  the 
torch  of  Win  glory  would  binze  over  the  earth.*' 

In  consequence  of  these  reMlutions,  Demelrlns 
Mlled  to  Athens  with  five  Ihovsand  Ulents  of  sll- 
v«r,  and  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships. 
Dainetrius,  the  Phalerian,  governed  tba  eity  for 


Caawdar  aad  had  a  good  garriMn  la  tho  faK  of 
Muoyehla.  His  adveiaary,  who  managed  tke  tS- 
fdir,  both  with  prudence  and  good  fortnne,  ntada 
Ills  appearance  before  the  Pireos  on  the  twenty- 
fiftli  of  May.*  The  town  had  no  information  ci 
hte  approach;  and  when  they  nw  his  fleet  coming 
in,  Uiey  eoociuded  that  it  belonged  to  PtoleBiy. 
and  prepared  to  receive  it  m  anch.  Bat  at  la«t 
the  offiMra  who  commanded  in  the  ^ly,  being  nn- 
decelved,  ran  to  oppoM  it.  All  the  tnroair  and 
cottfuaiou  followed,  which  wm  natural  when  an 
enemy  came  unexpected,  and  was  already  landing, 
for  Demetrius  finding  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
open,  ran  in  with  eaM;  and  the  people  eoald  plain- 
ly disti aguish  him  on  the  deck  of  his  ship,  wheneo 
he  made  signs  to  them  to  compose  themaelvM  and 
kMp  silence.  They  complied  with  hia  demand; 
sud  a  hemid  wm  ordered  to  proclaim,  **  That  hia 
father  Antiffoaus,  in  a  happy  hour,  tie  hoped,  for 
Athens,  had  sent  him  to  reinstate  them  in  llMr 
libertiM,  by  expelling  the  garrison,  and  to  rMloin 
their  laws  and  ancient  form  of  government.** 

Upon  this  proclamation,  the  people  threw  down 
their  arms^and  receiving  the  proposMi  with  loud  ae- 
ciamatlo US,  desired  Demetrius  to  land,  and  called 
him  their  benefMtor  and  deliverer.  I>eraetria% 
thi»  Phalerian,  and  his  partisans,  thought  it  neeea- 
sary  to  receive  a  man  who  came  with  each  a  so- 
perior  force,  though  he  should  perform  none  of 
his  promises,  and  accordingly  sent  depotiM  to 
make  their  aobmlssion.  Demetrius  received  tiiem 
in  an  obliging  manner,  and  sent  back  with  them 
Aristodemus,  the  MIImIsu,  a  friend  of  his  fallier'a. 
At  the  same  time,  he  WMnot  unmindful  of  Deme- 
trius, the  Phalerian,  who,  in  this  revolation,  wm 
more  afraid  of  the  citiceus  than  of  tlie  enemy;  Iwt 
out  of  regard  to  his  character  and  virtue,  seat  him 
with  a  strong  convoy  to  Thebes,  agreeably  to  bis 
request.  He  likewise  assured  the  Athen 'ana,  that 
however  desirous  he  might  be  to  see  their  city, 
ha  would  deny  himself  that  pleasure  nntil  he  had 
set  it  entirely  fr^e,  by  expelling  the  garrison.  He 
therefore  surrounded  the  fortress  of  Munyehia  with 
a  ditch  and  rampart,  to  cut  oflTits  commaiiieatioa 
with  the  rest  of  the  city,  and  then  aailed  to  Megara, 
where  Cassauder  had  another  garrison. 

On  his  arrival,  he  wu  informed  that  Cratesipotis^ 
the  wife  of  Alexander  the  Mn  of  Polyperchoa,  a 
celebrated  beauty,  was  at  Patne,  and  had  a  desira 
to  aee  him.  In  consequence  of  which  lie  left  bis 
forces  in  the  territory  of  Megara,  and  with  a  few 
light  horse  took  the  road  to  Pntre.  When  be  wm 
UMr  tlie  piHce,  he  drew  off  from  hia  men,  and 
pitched  his  tent  apart,  that  Cratesipolis  might  not 
be  perceived  when  she  came  to  pay  her  visit.  But 
a  party  of  the  enemy  getting  intelligence  of  tbiSi 
fell  suddenly  upon  him.  In  his  alarm,  he  had  only 
time  to  throw  over  him  a  mean  clonk;  and,  in  tl»t 
disguise,  saved  himself  by  fliglit.  So  near  an  In- 
famous captivity  hatl  his  intemperate  love  of 
beauty  brought  him.  As  for  his  tent,  the  eaemy 
took  it,  with  all  the  riches  it  contained. 

After  Meg&ra  wm  takeni  the  soldiers  prepared 
to  plunder  it;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  strongs 
ly  for  that  people,  and  prevailed.  Demetriua  was 
satisfied  with  expelling  the  garrison,  and  declami 
the  city  free.  Amidst  theee  transactions,  ha 
bethonglit  himself  of  Stiipo,  a  philoaopher  of  gtMt 
reputation,  who  sought  only  the  retirement  and 
trunquillity  of  a  studious  life.  He  sent  for  him, 
and  Mked  him,  **Wliether  they  liad  taken  anything 
from  him?'*  »No,*>  said  Sttlpo,  <«I  found  dom 
that  wanted  to  steal  any  knowledge.**  The  mK 
diers,    however,   had    clandeslinely   carried   oflT 
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■fmoflt  all  the  wUmm,  Hmvlbn,  when  D»iiMtrl«s 
ptid  hia  icapeote  to  him  afdo,  on  lesTlng  Uie  pUca, 
he  aid,  •«Slilpo,  I  leave  you  entirely  fiee." 
"Tine,"  ftBsweied  SUlpo,  *<for  yeu  have  not  left  a 
ilare  among  oe." 

Demetriua  then  returoed  to  the  aiege  of  Many- 
ch'tti  dielodgned  the  garrlaou,  aud  derooliahed  the 
fortreaa.  After  which  the  Athenians  preeaed 
him  to  enter  tlie  city,  and  lie  complied.  Having 
WMOiUed  the  people,  he  re-efltabliahed  the  com- 
mon wraltli  ill  ita  ancient  form;  and,  moreover, 
promised  thdin,  in  the  name'of  hia  father,  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thouaand  meaanrea*  of  wheat,  and 
timber  euougli  to  build  a  hundred  galieya.  Thua 
they  recovered  the  democracy  fifteen  yeara  after 
it  waa  dlaaolTed.  During  the  interval,  after  the 
Laniian  war,  and  the  iMtUe  of  Cranon,  the  gov- 
ernment waa  eaUed  an  oligarchy,  but  in  fact,  waa 
moaarchical;  for  the  power  of  Demetrioa  the 
Phaleriiin,  met  witli  no  control. 

Their  deliverer  appeared  rioriona  in  hia  aervicea 
to  Athena;  bat  they  rendered  him  obnoxiotts  by  tiie 
extravagant  honora  Uiey  decreed  him.  For  they 
were  tiw  firat  who  gave  him  and  hia  father  Antl- 
gonns  the  title  of  lilnga,  which  iiiey  had  hitherto 
religiooaly  avoided;  and  which  waa,  indee<),theenly 
thing  leA  the  deaceudapta  of  Philip  and  Alexander, 
ttninvaded  by  their  generaiat.  They  alone  honored 
them  with  the  appellation  of  the  goda-prote'itora;; 
aud,  Inalead  of  denominating  tlie  year  aa  former- 
ly, from  tlie  arehon^  they  abolished  hia  office, 
orealed  annually  in  hia  room  a  priest  of  thoae 
goda>protector8,  and  prefixed  hia  name  to  all  their 
public  acta.  They  likewise  ordered  tiwit  their 
portraits  ahoald  be  wrought  in  tiie  holy  vail  with 
tiioae  of  the  other  goda-t  They  consecrated  the 
place  where  their  patron  firat  alighted  from  hia 
chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  there  to  Dciimiua 
(kktbmUa.  They  added  two  to  the  number  of 
their  tribea,  aud  called  them  I>emeiria9  and  Anti- 
^it;  in  conaequenoe  of  which  the  aenate,  which 
before  consiated  of  five  hundred  membera,  was  to 
consist  of  six  hundred;  for  each  tribe  supplied  fifty. 
Stratoclea,  of  whoae  invention  theae  wlae  com- 

Elimeats  were,  thought  of  aatroke  atiil  higher. — 
[e  procured  a  decree,  that  thoae  who  should  be 
nnt  upon  public  buaiueaa  from  the  common- 
wealth of  Athena  to  Autigonua  and  Demetriua, 
•hould  not  be  called  ambassadors,  but  Theorit  a 
title  which  had  l)een  appropriated  to  thoae  who, 
on  the  solemn  festivals,  carried  the  customary 
■acrifiees  to  Delphi  and  Olympia,  in  tlie  ifame  of 
the  Grecian  states.  This  Stratoclea  was,  in  all 
respects,  a  peraon  of  tlie  moat  daring  eiTrontery 
MO  the  most  debauched  life,  insomuch  that  he 
fcenied  to  imitate  the  ancient  Cleon  in  his  acur- 
nious  and  licentious  behavior  to  the  people.  He 
W^  s  niiatreaa  called  Phylaclom;  and  one  day, 
when  she  brought  from  the  market  some  heads 
for  supper,  be  said,  **  Why  how  now  !  you  have 
provided  us  just  such  thinga  to  eat,  as  we  atatea- 
mvn  nse  for  tcnuis-balla." 


*  Medimai. 

t  No  other  people  were  fooad  cupable  of  tncb  ▼{!•  adn* 
l4ttOD.  Their  Mnrtlit?  showed  bow  little  they  de«enred  the 
liberty  thet  wat  restored  them. 

t  Every  fifth  vear  the  Alheniaas  oelebrated  the  PmuAkt- 
was,  or  rectivQl  of  Minerre,  and  oerrted  io  procession  the 
Ptplnmt  or  holy  vail,  ia  whioh  the  defeat  of  the  Titans, 
■ad  the  KctioQt  of  Minerva,  were  inwroof ht.  In  this  vail, 
too,  they  placed  the  (iFures  of  those  commanders  who  had 
Aiitingaiaiied  themselvrt  by  their  victories;  and  from 
thvBceeane  the  expression,  that  snch  a  one  was  worthy  of 
the  Pfplum;  meaning  that  he  was  a  brave  soldier.  As  to 
the  fern  of  the  Piplnm^  it  was  a  large  robe«  withoni 
•wsves.  It  was  drawn  bv  land,  in  a  machine  like  a  ahip, 
*H>nf  the  Cermmeviu,  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Ctrt  at  Elm- 
»*»}  Irem  whenoe  it  was  bfoaght  baok,  aad  oeasoeraiad 
atbeeiudei. 


When  the  AtheidaBS  weie  defeated  in  tlie  smp 
fight  near  Amorgos,  he  arrived  at  Athena  before 
any  account  of  tlie  misfortune  had  been  receive<U 
and  passing  through  the  Ceramicus  with  a  chap* 
let  on  hia  head,  told  the  people  that  they  were 
victorioua.  He  then  moved  that  aucrifices  of 
thankagiving  ahould  be  ofiered,  aad  meat  diatrib- 
uted  among  the  tribea  for  a  public  entertainment. 
Two  days  after,  the  poor  remains  of  the  fleet 
ware  brought  home;  and  the  people,  in  great  an* 
ger,  calling  him  to  anawer  for  the  imposrtiou;  he 
made  hie  appearance  In  the  hight  of  liie  tumult, 
with  -tlie  moat  conaumfflate  aaaurance,  aud  aaid, 
"What  harm  have  I  dene  you,  in  making  you  mer- 
ry for  two  days?"  Such  was  the  impudence  ol 
Stratoclea. 

But  there  were  other  extravagances  Aetter  Amm 
firt  ttfcfC,  as  Aristoplianes  expresses  it.  One 
flatterer  outdid  even  Stratoclea  in  aerviiity,  by 
procuring  a  decree  tiiat  Demetrius,  whenever  iw 
visited  Atiiena,  ahould  be  received  with  the  aame 
honora  that  were  paid  to  Cerea  and  fiacchua;  and 
that  whoever  exceeded  the  xeat  in  the  splendor 
and  magnificence  of  ttie  reception  lie  gave  that 
prince,  ahould  have  money  out  of  the  treasuir,  to 
enable  him  to  set  up  some  pious  memorial  of  his 
success.  These  iuetancea  of  adulation  concluded 
with  their  changing  ttie  name  of  the  month 
Mymp^ion  to  DemelrwfL,  with  calling  the  last  day 
of  every  month  Demetriat;  and  Uie  Dionyntlf 
or  feasts  of  Bacchus,  Demdria, 

Tlie  goda  soon  showed  how  much  they  were 
offended  at  these  things.  For  the  vail  in  which 
were  wrought  the  figures  of  Demetrius  and  Au- 
tigonua, along  with  those  of  Jupiter  and  Miner* 
va,.  as  they  carried  it  through  the  Geramtctfs,  was 
rent  asunder  by  a  audden  storm  of  wind.  Hem- 
lock grew  up  in  great  quantities  round  the  slisfs 
of  those  princes,  though  it  is  a  plant  seldom 
found  in  that  country.  On  the  day  when  the 
Dionysia  were  to  be  celebrated,  they  were  forced 
to  pirt  a  stop  to  the  procession  by  the  excessive 
cold,  which  came  entirely  out  of  season;  and 
there  fell  so  strong  a  hoar  frost,  that  it  biastad 
not  only  the  vines  and  fig-trees,  but  great  part  of 
the  corn  in  the  blade.  Hence,  Philippidas,  who 
was  an  enemy  to  Stratocles,  thus  attacked  him  Io 
one  of  his  comedies: — **Who  was  the  wicked 
cause  of  our  vines  being  blasted  by  the  frost,  and 
of  the  sacred  vall's  being  rent  asunder?  He  who 
transferred  the  honors  of  the  gods  to  men:  it 
Is  be,  not  comedy,*  that  in  the  ruin  of  the  peo- 
ple.** Philippidea  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Ly- 
simachus,  and  the  Atlienians  ri'ceived  many  fa- 
vors from  that  prince  on  hia  account  Nay, 
whenever  Lysimachus  was  waited  on  by  this 
poet,  or  happened  to  meet  him,  he  considered  it 
aa  a  good  omen,  and  a  happy  time  to  enter  npon 
any  great  business  or  important  expedition.  Be- 
side, he  waa  a  man  of  excellent  chuntcter,  never 
importunate,  iutriguitig,  or  over  oflicloua,  like 
those  who  are  bred  in  a  court.  One  day,  Lysi- 
machus called  to  him  in  the  most  obliging  man- 
ner, and  said,  "  What  ia  there  of  mine  that  you 
would  ahare  In?"  **  Anything,"  said  he  **  but 
your  aecrete."  I  have  purposely  contrasted 
these  characters,  that  the  difference  may  be 
obvious  between  the  comic  writer  and  the  dema- 
gogue. 

What  exceeded  all  the  rage  of  flattery  we  hove 
mentioned,  was  the  decree  proposed  by  Drom»* 

*  It  is  prohable  that  Bciatoclos,  and  tlie  other  persoas  ol 
bis  character,  inveifhed  against  the  dramatic  writers,  oa 
aoooontof  the  liberUes  they  took  with  their  Yices.  Thoagh 
this  was  after  tlia  time  that  the  middU  etmtig  prevailed  al 
AUiaas. 
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cIMm  the  SplMllteii ;  Maonllaf  te  wbfeli  Ikey 
were  to  eoosolt  the  oKcIa  of  Demotriao,  u  to 
the  manner  I  a  which  they  were  to  dodlemlo  oer- 
Uio  ehielcie  at  Delphi.  It  was  ooseeived  in  theee 
terme:  *<  in  a  fortonate  hoar,  be  it  decreed  by  the 
people,  tliat  a  citiseu  of  Athene  lie  appointed  to 
go  to  tlie  ifod-protector,  and,  after  due  lacrifieee 
offefHi,  demand  of  Demetriue,  the  god -protector, 
what  will  be  the  moat  piooe,  the  rooet  honorable 
and  (»xpeditiouf  method  of  eoneecratinf  the  in- 
tended oflvriiipi.  And  it  ia  hereby  enacted,  that 
th<»  people  of  Athena  will  follow  the  method  dic- 
tated by  hia  oracle.*'  By  tliia  rooelKery  of  in- 
eenae  to  hia  vanity,  who  was  aearoely  in  his 
•eusea  before,  lliey  rendered  Um  perfectly  in* 
sane. 

Doring  his  stay  at  Athens,  he  married  Enry- 
dice,  a  deaeeudant  of  the  ancient  Miltiadea,  who 
was  the  widow  of  Opheltaa  king  of  Cyrene,  and 
had  returned  to  Athens  aiter  his  death.  The 
Atheniaiia  recliened  this  a  particniar  favor  and 
honor  to  their  city;  though  Ueroetriua  made  no 
■ort  of  difficnlty  of  marrying,  and  had  many 
wivea  at  the  aame  time.  Of  all  bis  wives,  he 
paid  most  respect  to  Phila,  because  she  was  the 
daughter  of  Antipater,  and  had  been  married  to 
Cratenia,  who,  o£-all  the  sncoesMirsof  A  Inlander, 
waa  most  regretted  by  the  Macedonians.  Deme- 
trius was  very  young  when  his  father  persuaded 
him  to  marry  her,  Uiough  ahe  was  advanced  in 
life,  and  on  that  account  unfit  for  him.  As  he 
WHS  disinclined  to  the  match,  Antigonus  in  said  to 
have  repealed  to  him  that  verM  of  Euripidea, 
with  a  happy  parody: 

Wh«n  fortvne  ipreadi  her  ttorta,  w«  ji«ld  to  ■■rria^ 
Af  ninat  ih«  b«at  of  nataro. 

Only  putting  marriage  inatead  of  honduffe.  How- 
ever, tlie  respect  which  Demetrius  paid  Phiia  and 
his  other  wives  was  not  of  such  a  nature  but  that 
he  publicly  entertained  many  mistreaaes,  as  well 
slaves  as  free-born  women,  and  waa  more  infa- 
mous for  hia  excessaes  of  tbat  sort,  than  any  other 
prince  of  hi«  time. 

Meantime  his  father  called  him  to  take  the  con- 
duct of  Uie  war  against  Ptolemy;  and  he  found 
It  necessary  to  obey  him.  But  as  it  gave  him 
paid  to  leave  the  war  he  had  undertaken  for  the 
libertiea  of  Greece,  which  was  m  mucli  more  ad- 
vantageoua  in  point  of  glory,  he  sent  to  Cleon- 
ides,  who  commanded  for  Pompey  in  Sicyou  and 
Corinth,  and  offered  him  a  pecuniary  considera- 
tion, on  condition  that  he  would  set  those  cities 
free.  Gieonides  not  accepting  the  proposal,  Deme- 
trius immediately  embarked  his  troops,  and  sail- 
ed to  Cyprus.  Tnere  he  had  an  engagement  witli 
Meuelaus,  brother  to  Ptolemy,  and  defeated  him. 
Ptolemy  himself  soon  after  made  his  appearance 
with  a  great  number  of  land  forces,  and  a  consid- 
erable fleet  On  which  occasion,  several  mena- 
cing and  haughty  messages  pasaed  between  them. 
Ploleiny  bade  Demetrius  depart,  before  he  col- 
lected all  his  forces  and  trod  him  under  foot;  and 
Demetrius  said,  he  would  let  Ptolemy  go.  If 
be  would  promise  to  evacuate  Sicyon  and  Cor- 
inth. 

The  approaching  battle  awaked  the  attention 
not  only  of  the  parties  concerned,  but  of  all 
other  princes;  for,  beside  the  uncertainty  of  the 
event, so  much  depended  upon  It  that  the  con- 
queror would  not  be  master  of  Cyprus  and  Syria 
alone,  but  superior  to  all  hia  rivala  in  power. — 
Ptoiemv  advanced  with  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
and  he  had  ordered  Menelaus,  with  sixty  more,  to 
come  out  of  tlie  harbor  of  Salamis,  In  the  heat  of 
the  battle,  and  put  the  enemy  in  disorder,  by  fali- 


iag  on  hW  rear.  AgtlMt  Iheae  «U.>  ehlpe,  1 
trius  appointed  a  guard  of  ten,  for  that  numba. 
was  sniScleut  to  block  up  the  mouth  of  tlie  hsr- 
bor.  His  laud  forcee  he  ranged  on  the  adjoining 
promontoriea,  and  then  bora  down  upon  hta  ad- 
versary with  a  hundred  and  eighty  alii  pa.  Tbis 
be  did  with  no  much  impetuosity  that  Ftotemy 
could  not  stand  the  aliock,  but  waa  defeated*  axftd 
fled  with  eight  ships  only,  which  were  ail  that  bo 
saved.  For  seventy  were  taken  with  their  crews, 
and  the  rest  were  sunk  in  tiie  engagement.  His 
nomeroua  train,  his  servauta,  friends,  wives,  arnu, 
money,  and  machinea,  that  were  stationed  neat 
the  fleet  in  transports,  all  fell  into  the  hands 
of  Demetrioa,  and  ho  carried  Uiem  to  his  camp. 

Among  these  was  the  colebraled  Lamia,  wlm 
at  iarst  was  only  taken  notice  of  for  her  peiforai- 
Ing  on  the  flute,  which  was  by  no  means  con- 
temptible, but  afterward  became  &moaa  aeaconr- 
leaan.  By  this  time  her  beauty  waa  in  the  wane, 
yet  ahe  captivated  Demetrius,  though  not  near 
her  age,  and  so  effectually  endaved  him  by  tiie 
peculiar  power  of  her  address,  that,  though  other 
women  had  a  passion  for  him,  he  could  only  think 
of  her. 

After  the  sea-fight,  Menelaus  made  no  fuztber 
resistance,  but  surrendered  Salamis  with  all  tiio 
abipa,  and  the  land  forces,  wkiich  consisted  of 
twelve  hundred  horse,  and  twelve  thousnud  foot. 

This  victory,  so  great  in  itself,  Demetnna  ren- 
dered still  more  glorious  by  genoromty  and  hu- 
manity, in  giving  the  enemy's  dead  an  lionoiaUe 
interment,  and  setting  the  prieonera  free.  He 
aelected  twelve  hundred  complete  suits  of  armor 
from  the  spoils,  and  bestowed  tliem  on  the  Atlw- 
uians.  Aristodemns,  the  Milesian,  waa  tlie  per- 
son he  sent  to  his  fatlier  wiin  an  account  of  the 
victory.  Of  all  the  courtiers,  this  man  waa  the 
boldest  flatterer,  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  lie 
designed  to  outdo  himself.  When  he  arrived  on 
the  coast  of  Syria  from  Cyprus,  he  would  not 
suffer  the  ship  to  mske  Isud;  but  ordering  it  to 
anchor  at  a  distance,  and  all  the  company  to  re- 
main in  it,  he  took  the  boat,  and  went  on  afaore 
alone.  He  advanced  toward  the  palace  of  Anti- 
gonua,  who  was  watching  for  the  event  of  this 
battle,  with  all  the  solicitude  natural  to  a  man 
who  has  so  grest  a  concern  at  atake.  As  eooa 
as  he  was  informed  that  the  meaaenger  was  coai- 
iug,his  anxiety  increased  to  anch  a  SettM  that  he 
could  scarce  keep  witliin  his  palace.  He  aent  his 
officers  and  friends,  one  after  another,  to  Aristo- 
demns, to  demand  what  intelligence  he  broogbL 
But,  instead  of  giving  any  of  tliem  an  answer, 
he  walked  on  with  great  silence  and  solemnity. 
The  king  by  this  time  nmch  alarmed,  and  haviag 
no  longer  patience,  went  to  the  door  to  meetium. 
A  ^reat  crowd  was  gathered  about  Aristodemas, 
auQ  the  people  were  running  from  all  quarters  to 
the  palace  to  hear  the  uewa  Wlien  he  waa  near 
enough  to  be  heard,  he  stretched  out  his  hand,  and 
cried  aloud,  **  Hail  to  king  Antigonus!  we  hate 
totally  beaten  Ptolemy  at  sea;  we  are  masters  of 
Cyprus,  and  have  made  sixteen  thousand  ei^fat 
hundred  prisoners.**  Antigonus  answered,'* Hail 
to  you  too,  my  good  friend;  but  I  will  puniab 
you  for  torturing  us  so  long;  you  shall  wait  long 
foryour  reward." 

The  people  now,  for  the  first  time,  proclaimed 
Antigonus  and  Demetrius  kings.  Antigonus  bad 
the  diadem  immediately  put  on  by  hia  friends. 
He  sent  one  to  Demetrius;  and  in  the  letter  tbat 
accompanied  it,  addressed  him  under  tlie  style  of 
king.  The  Egyptians,  when  they  were  apprised 
of  wis  circumstance,  gave  Ptolemy  likewiss  ths 
title  of  king,  that  they  might  not  appear  to  be 
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dispirited  with  their  late  defett  The  other  me- 
eeBBors  of  Aleiander  eaoght  eagerly  at  the  oppor- 
lunity  to  aggrandize  themaelyea.  Lyfffmachas 
took  the  diadem;  and  Seiencas  did  the  same  in  hla 
UaDsuctious  with  the  Oreelis.  The  latter  had 
worn  it  eome  time,  when  lie  gave  andience  to 
the  barbariana.  Casaander  alone,  while  othera 
wrote  to  him,  and  saluted  him  aa  king,  prefixed 
hifl  uame  to  the  lettera  in  tlie  same  manner  as 
formerly. 

This  title  proved  not  it  mere  addition  to  their 
name  and  figure.  It  gave  them  higher  notions. 
It  introduced  a  pompou^neas  into  their  manners, 
and  aelf-importeace  into  their  discourse.  Just  aa 
traipedians,  when  they  teke  tlie  habit  of  kings, 
eliauge  their  gait,  their  voice,  their  whole  deport- 
ment, and  manner  of  addreas.  After  this  they 
became  more  severe  in  their  judicial  capacity; 
for  they  laid  aside  that  dissimulation  with  which 
they  liad  concealed  their  power,  and  which  had 
made  them  ranch  tnilder  and  more  favorable  to 
their  sobjecta  So  much  could  one  word  of  a 
flatterer  do!  stich  a  change  did  it  effect  in  the 
whole  face  of  the  world. 

Antigonus,  elated  with  his  son's  achievemenU 
at  Cyprus,  Immediately  marched  against  Ptolemy; 
commanding  his  land  forces  in  person,  while  De- 
metrius, with  a  powerful  fleet  attended  him  along 
tiie  coast.  One  of  Antigonns's  friends,  named 
Medina,  had  the  event  of  this  expedition  commu- 
nicated to  hira  in  a  dream.  He  thought  that  An- 
tigonus and  his  whole  army  were  running  a  race. 
At  first  he  seemed  to  run  with  great  swiftness 
and  force;  but  afterward  his  strength  gradually 
abated;  and,  on  turning,  he  became  very  weak, 
and  drew  his  breath  with  such  pain,  that  he  could 
scarce  recover  himself.  Accoraingly,  Antigonus 
met  with  many  difiicultles  at  land,  and  Demetrius 
encountered  such  a  storm  at  sea,  that  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  driven  upon  an  impracticable 
shore.  In  this  storm  he  lost  many  of  his  ships, 
uud  returned  without  effectinflr  anything. 

Antigonus  was  now  little  short  of  eighty;  and 
his  great  sice  and  weight  disqualified  him  for  war, 
atill  more  than  his  age.  He  therefore  left  the 
military  department  to  his  son,  who  by  his  good 
fortune,  as  well  as  ability,  managed  it  in  the  hap- 
piest manner.  Nor  was  Antigonus  hurt  by  his 
sou's  debaucheries,  his  expensive  appearance,  or 
his  long  caiousals;  for  these  were  the  things  in 
which  Demetrius  employed  himself  in  time  of 
peace  with  the  utmost  licentiousness  and  most 
nnbonnded  avidity.  But  in  war,  no  man,  how- 
ever naturally  temperate,  exceeded  him  iu  so- 
brieihr. 

When  the  power  that  Lamia  had  over  him  was 
evident  to  ali  the  world,  Demetrius  came,  after 
some  expedition  or  other,  to  salute  his  father,  and 
kissed  him  so  cordially,  that  he  laughed  and  said, 
« Surely,  my  sou,  you  think  you  are  kissing 
Lamia."  Once  when  he  had  been  spending  many 
days  with  his  friends  over  the  bottle,  he  excused 
himself  at  his  return  to  court  by  saying,  "  That 
he  had  been  hindered  by  a  defluxlon.'"  "So  I 
heard,"  said  Antigonus,  «*but  whether  was  the 
deflnxlon  from  Thasos  or  from  Chios?"  Another 
time,  being  Informed  that  he  was  indisposed,  he 
went  to  see  him;  and  when  he  came  to  the  door, 
«ie  met  one  of  his  favorites  going  out.  He  went 
m,  however,  and  sitting  down  by  h(m,  took  bold 
of  his  hand;  Demetrius  said  his  fever  had  now 
lea  him.  «I  know  it,"  said  Antigonus,  "for  I 
met  it  this  moment  at  the  door.''  With  such 
mildness  he  treated  his  son's  fanlte,  out  of  regard 
to  his  excellent  performances.  It  is  the  custom 
tr  the  Seythfauu  U  Um  midst  oT  their 


to  strike  the  strings  of  their  bows,  to  recall,  as  it 
were,  their  courage,  which  is  melting  away  la 
pleasure.  But  Demetrius  one  while  gave  himself 
up  entirely  to  pleasure,  and  another  while  to  busi- 
ness; he  did  not  intermix  them.  His  militery 
telento,  tlierefore,  did  not  suffer  by  his  atti'ntious 
of  a  gayer  kind. 

Nay,  he  seemed  to  show  greater  abilities  in  his 
preparations  for  war  than  in  the  use  of  them.  He 
was  not  content  unless  he  had  stores  that  were 
more  than  suflScient  There  was  somethi ng  pecu- 
liarly great  in  the  construction  of  his  ships  and 
engines,  and  he  took  an  unwearied  pleasure  in 
the  inventing  of  new  ones.  For  he  was  ingenious 
in  the  speculative  part  of  mechanics;  and  he  did 
not,  like  other  princes,  apply  bis  teste  and  know- 
ledge of  those  arte  to  the  purposes  of  diversion,  or 
to  pursuite  of  no  utility,  such  as  playing  on  the 
flute,  painting,  or  turning. 

^ropns,  king  of  Macedon,  spent  his  hours 
of  leisure  in  making  little  tebles  and  lamps. 
Attains,*  surnamed  Phllometer,t  amnsed  himself 
with  planting  pobionous  herbs,  not  only  henbane 
and  hellebore,  but  hemlock,  aconite,  and  dorye* 
nlnm.t  These  he  cultivated  in  the  royal  gardens, 
and  beside  gathering  them  at  their  proper  seasons, 
made  it  his  business  to  know  the  qualities  of  their 
juices  and  fruit  And  the  kings  of  Parthla  took 
a  pride  in  forging  and  sharpening  heads  for  ar- 
rows. But  the  mechanics  of  Demetrius  were  of 
a  princely  kind;  there  was  always  something  great 
in  the  fabric.  Together  with  a  spirit  of  curiosity 
and  love  of  the  arts,  there  appeared  iu  all  hte 
works  a  grandeur  of  design  and  dignity  of  inven- 
tion, so  that  they  were  not  only  worthy  of  the 
ffenins  and  wealth  but  of  the  hand  of  a  king.  His 
friends  were  astonished  at  their  greatness,  and  his 
very  enemies  were  pleased  with  their  beauty.  Not 
is  this  description  of  him  at  all  exaggerated.  His 
enemies  used  to  stend  upon  the  shore,  looking 
with  admiration  upon  his  galleys  of  fifteen  or 
sixteen  banks  of  oars,  as  they  sailed  along;  and 
his  engines,  called  helepoles,  were  a  pleasing  ^p^' 
tacle  to  the  very  towns  which  he  besieged.  Thte 
Is  evident  from  facte.  Lysimachus,  who  of  all 
the  princes  of  his  time  was  the  bitterest  enemy 
to  Demetrius,  when  he  came  to  compel  him  to 
raise  the  slt^ge  of  Soli  in  Cillcla,  desired  he  would 
show  him  his  engines  of  war,  and  his  manner  of 
navigating  the  galleys;  and  he  was  so  struck  with 
the  sight  that  he  immediately  retired.  And  the 
Rhodians,  after  they  had  stood  a  long  sieire,  and 
at  last  compromised  the  affair,  requested  him  to 
leave  some  of  his  engines  as  monuments  both  of 
his  power  and  of  their  valor. 

His  war  with  the  Rhodians  was  occasioned  by 
their  alliance  with  Ptolemy;  and  in  the  course 
of  it  he  brought  the  largest  of  his  helepoles  up  to 
their  wails.  Ite  base  was  square;  each  of  its  sides 
at  the  bottom  forty-eight  cubite  wide;  and  it  wat 
sixty-six  cubite  high.  The  sides  of  the  several 
divisions  gradually  lessened,  so  that  the  top  was 
much  narrower  than  the  bottom.  The^nside  was 
divided  into  several  stories  or  rooms,  one  above 
Another.  The  front,  which  was  turned  toward 
the  enemy,  had  a  window  in  each  story,  through 
which  missive  weapons  of  various  kinds  were 

*  Plntareh  doe*  not  do  that  hooor  to  Attalat  which  h«  d«* 
■•rvet,  when  h«  meations  hit  employmeiits  ai  nnworthj  of 
a  priao*.  He  made  many  ezperiffleou  in  natnral  phifeso. 
pby,  and  wrote  a  treatise  on  agrioaltBie.  Other  kiaf «« 
particalarly  Biero  and  Arehelaai,  did  the  lame. 

t  Thi«  it  a  mistake  in  Plataroh.  Philomeler  was  aaotlier 
prince  who  made  igricaltare  his  amnsement. 

t  Darptuiwrn  was  a  oommoa  poisoneas  plant,  whiah  was 
•o  called  fraa  Uia  polaU  ef  ipeafs  boioff  Uagsd  with  its 
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for  it  WM  fiiM  iHlh  mm  who  pneCtoc^ 
•very  metliod  of  fi|rliUuf.  It  oeiUier  shook  nor 
TMrad  Um  least  iu  iis  motioo,  bat  rolled  ou  lu  a 
•leadv,  Qprlf  ht  positioo.  And  as  it  moved  with  a 
horrible  noise,  it  at  ones  pleased  and  terrified  the 
spectators.* 

He  liaj  two  coals  of  mail  broD|(ht  from  Cypni8,t 
for  his  «se  io  tbi«  war,  eech  of  which  weighed 
forty  mifui.  ZoIiun,  the  maker,  to  sliow  the  ex- 
oelleoce  of  their  temper,  ordered  a  dart  to  be  shot 
at  tliein  from  nu  eugiue  st  the  distance  of  twenty- 
six  paces,  and  It  stood  so  firm  that  there  was  no 
more  mark  upon  it  than  what  mlgbt  be  made  with 
meh  a  style  as  Is  used  In.  writing.  This  he  took 
lor  himself,  and  gave  the  other  to  Alcimns  the 
fipirot,  a  man  of  the  greatest  bravery  and  strength 
m  any  in  his  army.  The  £pirot*8  whole  suit  of 
wmor  weighed  two  talents,  whereas  that  of  others 
weiglied  no  more  than  one.  He  fell  In  the  siege 
■•f  Rhodes,  in  an  action  near  the  theater. 

As  the  Rhodlans  defended  themselves  with  great 
uplritf  Demetrius  was  not  able  to  do  anything 
considerable.  There  was  one  thing  in  their  con- 
dact  which  ho  particularly  resented,  and  for  that 
reason  lie  peraistf*d  iu  the  siege,  lliey  had  taken 
Um  vesael  in  which  were  letters  from  his  wife 
Pliila,  together  with  some  rohes  and  pieces  of 
tapestry,  and  they  sent  it,  as  It  was,  to  Ptolemy. 
In  which  tliey  were  far  from  imitating  the  polite- 
ness of  the  Atheuians,  who,  when  they  were  at 
war  Willi  Pliilip,  happening  to  take  hie  couriers, 
lead  all  the  other  leiten,  but  sent  him  that  of 
Oiympias  with  the  seal  entire. 

Bot  Demetrius,  though  much  Incensed,  did  not 
leCaliate  upon  Uie  Rhodlans,  though  h^  soon  had 
Uk  opportunity.  Protogenes  of  Caunus  was  at 
tnai  time  painting  for  them  the  history  of  Jaly8us4 
•ad  had  almost  finished  it  when  Demetrius  seized 
it  in  one  of  the  suburbs.  The  Rhodlans  sent  a 
Itersld  to  entreat  him  to  spare  the  work,  and  not 
sailer  It  to  be  destroyed.  Upon  which  he  said, 
*•  He  would  rather  burn  the  pictures  of  his  father 
tlwn  hurt  so  laborious  a  pieoe  of  art.*'  For  Pro- 
togenes is  said  to  have  been  seven  years  In  finish- 
ing It  Apeiles  tells  us,  that  when  he  first  saw  It, 
he  was  so  much  astonished  that  he  could  not  speak ; 
and  at  last,  wlien  he  recovered  himself,  he  said, 
**  A  master-piece  of  labor!  A  wonderful  perform- 
•aoe!  But  it  wants  those  gr«oes  which  raise  the 
lame  of  my  paintings  to  tlie  skies."  This  piece 
was  afterwaid  carried  to  Rome:  and,  being  added 

*  Diedornt  BioDlot  9Kyt,  thl»  machins  had  nine  ttoriMj 
•lid  that  it  rolled  on  fonr  laiy*  wbeeii,  eaoh  of  witieh  was 
•isi««n  feat  liigfh. 

t Pliny  lays  that  the  Cyprian  Adanaat  wat  imprefnable. 
Cypnia  was  famont  for  the  metal  of  which  annor  wa« 
made,  even  in  the  lime  of  the  Trojan  war;  and  A^mam- 
non  had  a  cniracs  sant  him  from  Cyniras,  kin{  of  Cypras. 
Horn.  II.  xi. 

%  We  have  not  met  witli  the  particular  aobject  of  thii 
ramons  pHintin^.  Jalycns  wai  one  of  the  fabnlont  herooa, 
the  ion  of  Ochimns,  and  grandioa  of  Apollo;  and  there  ia 
a  town  in  Rhodes  called  Jaiyini,  whicli  orobably  had  ita 
name  from  him.  It  was  in  this  pictore  that  Protogenei, 
when  he  had  lon^^  labored  in  vain  to  paint  the  form  of  a 
dof,  happily  hit  it  off,  by  throwinj;  the  hmth  in  infer  at  the 
do(*t  moutn.  itilinn.  aa  well  a«  Platarch,  lays,  that  be 
wa«  seven  years  in  finfihinr  it.  Pliny  tells  ns,  that  he 
Mve  it  fonr  coats  of  colors,  that  when  one  was  ellhced  by 
mno,  another  might  supply  its  placo.  He  tells  nt,  too, 
that  while  Protogenes  was  at  work,  he  was  visited  by  De> 
metnos,  and  when  the  latter  asiied  him  how  he  could  pros- 
eente  hit  work  with  so  mooh  calmness  under  the  rage  of 
war,  he  answered  that  **  Thongfa  Ocmetrins  was  at  war 
with  Rhodes,  he  did  not  suppose  he  was  at  war  with  the 
Arts.**  He  is  said  to  have  lived  on  hipines  during  the 
limo  ho  was  employed  on  this  painting,  that  his  judgment 
might  not  be  clouded  by  Inzorions  diet.  The  picture  was 
broaght  to  Rome  by  Cassias,  and  placed  in  the  tempi* 
•f  peace,  where  it  remained  nntil  the  time  of  Commodns; 
wM,  together  with  the  temple,  it  was  ooBsamed  by  flrs. 


to  the  mmher  of  thM»  ^oReelsd  ttiaie,  w«  de- 
stroyed by  fire.  The  Rbodtans  now  began  to 
grow  weary  of  tlie  war.  Deinetrins  toe  wsaleo 
only  a  pretemo  to  pnt  an  end  to  it,  and  be  fonno 
one.  The  Athenians  came  and  reconciled  tbeai 
on  this  condition,  that  tlie  Riiodiaus  shoaid  asBist 
Antigoans  and  Demetriu«i  as  allies,  in  all  their 
wars  exeept  those  with  Piolemy. 

At  the  same  time  the  Atlieuians  called  him  is 
their  soccer  against  Cassander,  who  \ 
their  city.  In  conseqneuoo  of  which  ha 
thither  with  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  and  thirtv 
sliips,  and  a  numerous  body  of  land  foroes.  Win 
these  he  not  only  drove  Casaaader  out  of  Attiet, 
but  followed  him  to  ThermopylsB«  and  entii«ly  de- 
feated bim  there.  Hetaclea  then  vol uotariiy  sob- 
mitled,  and  he  received  into  his  army  six  tfaoonad 
Macedonians  who  came  over  to  him.  la  his  i^ 
tarn  be  restored  liberty  to  the  Greeks  withia  lbs 
straits  of  Thermopyls,  look  the  Bcaotlans  tats  kh 
alliance  and  made  himself  master  of  Ceuchna. 
He  likewise  reduced  Phyle  and  Panaeta%  tliebai- 
warks  of  Attica,  which  had  been  garriaosed  by 
Cassander,  and  put  them  in  the  hands  of  tbe 
Athenians  again.  The  AtheniaBs,  though  fbej 
had  lavished  honors  upon  bira  lief  ore  in  the  moil 
extravagaot  manner,  yet  coutrtved  on  this  seea> 
sion  to  appear  new  in  their  Battery.  They  gats 
orders  tliat  he  should  lodge  iu  the  \amek  part  of  the 
Parthenon:  which  accordingly  he  did,  and  Minem 
was  said  to  have  received  him  as  lier  goosi;  i 
guest  not  very  fit  to  cmne  under  her  roof,  or  BuHf 
able  to  her  virgin  purity. 

In  one  of  their  expeditions  bis  brother  Phflip 
took  up  his  quarters  in  a  house  where  Uieie  vers 
three  young  women.  His  faiher  Antifoiius  mk 
nothing  to  Philip,  but  called  the  qoarter-sisster, 
and  said  to  him  in  his  presence,  **  Why  do  net 
you  remove  my  son  out  of  this  lodging,  wIwr  hi 
Is  so  much  straitened  for  room?"  Aud  Demetri- 
us, who  ought  to  have  reverenced  M iuerra,  if  od 
no  other  account,  yet  as  his  eldest  sister  (for  is 
he  affected  to  call  her),  behaved  in  such  arauBer 
to  persons  of  both  sexes  who  were  above  the  eoih 
dition  of  slaves,  aud  the  citadel  was  so  pellstid 
with  his  debaucheries,  that  it  appeared  to  be  kepi 
sacred  in  some  degree,  when  he  indulged  hioMif 
only  with  such  prostitutes  as  Clirysis,  Lamls,  D»* 
mo,  and  Antlcyra. 

Some  things  we  choose  to  pass  over,  oat  of  ie> 
gard  to  the  character  of  the  city  of  Albans;  bit 
tbe  virtue  and  chastity  of  Democles  ought  sot  to 
be  left  under  the  vail  of  silence.  Democlei  vai 
very  young;  and  hii  beauty  was  no  secret  to  De* 
metrlus.  Indeed,  his  surname  onhaDpilr  de- 
clared It,  for  he  was  called  Democles  the Unimm 
Demetrius*  tiiroogh  his  emissaries,  left  notfaiif 
unattempted  to  gniu  him  by  great  ofTers,  or  to  in- 
timidate him  by  threats;  but  neitiier  could  pre- 
vail. He  left  the  wrestling  ring  and  all  pnUis 
exercises,  and  made  use  only  of  a  private  bath.— 
Demetrius  watched  his  opportunity,  and  sarprind 
him  tlicre  alone.  The  boy  seeing  nobody  wsr  to 
assist  him,  and  the  impoosibihty  of  resiatisg  with 
any  efiect,  took  off  the  cover  of  the  caldron,  isd 
jumped  itfto  the  boiling  water.  It  is  true,  la 
came  to  an  unworthy  end,  but  his  seutimeoto 
were  worthy  of  his  country  and  of  bis  pinoiwl 
merit 

Very  different  were  those  of  ClecnetnstbsMB 
of  Cleomedon.  That  yonth  having  proetnd  hii 
father  the  remission  of  a  fine  of  fifty  tai«*,^ 
brought  letters  from  Demetrius  to  the  peom^ 
signifying  his  pleasure  iu  that  respect.  Bv  which 
he  not  only  dishonored  himself,  but  hnufA 
great  Iroabie  apoa  the  city.    The  pe^  1^1 
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'  th«  ftne,  bnt  «t  tfie  wrm  tfnwtlitty  made  a  de- 
ft* that  BO  ciliseu  ibovld  for  the  fatnre  briasr 
any  letter  from  Demetriaf.  Ynt  when  they 
fouiui  that  Demetrioa  was  diaohliged  at  it,  and 
•zpreaaed  hia  reaeutment  in  strong  termS;  they 
ttoi  ooiy  repealed  ihe  aet,  but  punished  the  per- 
•one  who  proposed  and  aapportod  it,  some  with 
death,  and  some  with  banishment.  Thev  lilie- 
wiae  passed  a  new  edict,  importing,  '*  That  the 
people  of  Athens  had  resolved,  that  whatsoever 
thing  Demetrius  might  command,  should  be  ae 
eonnted  holy  in  reepect  of  the  gods,  and  just  in 
lespect  of  men."  Some  person  of  better  prfnci* 
pie  on  this  occasion  happened  to  say,  thatStrato- 
clea  was  mad  in  proposing  such  decrees;  Demo- 
chares  the  Leuconiau*  answered:  **  He  would  l>e 
mad,  if  lie  were  not  mad.**  Stratodes  found  his 
•dyantage  in  his  servility;  and  for  this  saying, 
Demochares  was  prosecuted  and  iMnished  the 
elty.  To  such  meannesses  were  the  Athenians 
brought,  when  the  garrison  aeemed  to  be  removed 
•nt  of  their  city,  and  they  pretended  to  De  a  free 
people! 

Demetrius  afterward  passed  into  Peloponnesus, 
where  he  found  no  resistance,  for  all  his  enemies 
fled  Itefore  him,  or  surrendered  their  citiess  He 
therefore  reduced  with  ease  that  part  of  the  conn* 
try  called  Ade,  and  all  Arcadia,  except  Mantinea. 
Argoa,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth,  he  set  free  from  their 
nrrisoos  by  giving  the  commanding  officers  a  hun- 
dred talents  to  evacuate  them.  About  that  time 
the  feasts  of  Juno  came  on  at  Argos,  and  Deme- 
trius presided  in  the  games  and  other  exhibitions. 
Daring  tliese  solemnities  he  married  Deidamia, 
the  daughter  of  .^Bcides,  Iting  of  the  Molossians, 
•nd  sister  of  Pyrrhus.  He  told  the  Sieyoniaus 
that  they  lived  out  of  their  city,  and  showing 
them  a  more  advantageous  situation,  persuaded 
them  to  build  one  where  the  town  now  stands. — 
Aling  with  the  situation  he  likewise  chsnged 
the  name,  calling  the  town  Demetrias,  instead  of 
8icTon. 

The  states  being  assembled  at  the  Isthmus, 
and  a  prodigious  number  of  people  attending,  he 
was  proclaimed  general  of  all  Greece,  as  Philip 
aond  Alexander  had  been  before;  and  in  the  ela- 
tion of  power  and  success,  he  thought  himself  a 
much  greater  man.    Alexander  robbed  no  other 

Erince  of  his  title,  nor  did  he  ever  declare  himself 
ing  of  kings,  though  he  raised  many  both  to  the 
style  and  authority  of  kings.  But  Demetrius 
thought  no  man  worthy  of  that  title,  except  his 
fsther  and  himself.  He  even  ridiculed  those  who 
made  use  of  it,  and  it  was  with  pleasure  he  heard 
tlie  sycophants  at  his  table  drinking  king  Deme- 
trias, Seleucus  commander  of  the  elephants,  Pto- 
lemy admiral,  Lysiiuaehus  treasurer,  and  Agath- 
ocles  the  Sicilian,  governor  of  the  islands.  The 
rest  of  them  only  laughed  at  such  extravagant 
Instances  of  vanity.     Lysiroachus  alone  was  an- 

Ey,  because  Demetrius  seemed  to  think  him  no 
tter  than  a  eunuch.  For  the  princes  of  the 
east  had  generally  eunuchs  for  their  tresisurers. — 
Lysimachus,  indeed,  was  the  most  violent  enemy 
that  he  had;  and  now  taking  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
parage him  on  account  of  his  passion  for  Lamia, 
he  said,  **  This  was  the  first  time  be  had  seen  a 
whore  act  iu  a  tragedy.*'!  Demetrius  said  in  an- 
swer, "  My  whore  is  an  honester  woman  than  his 
Penelope.** 

When  he  was  preparing  to  return  to  Athens, 


*  The  nophew  of  Damostfaenefl, 

fThe  modem  »tace  need  not  be  pot  to  theblath,  by  tkl»  as 
Mition  in  faror  of  the  sncient;  the  reaion  of  it  was,  that 
there  were  no  womon  astora.  M«a,  la  ibmalo  draiisi,  pei 
fsnssd  their  parts. 
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be  wrate  to  the  lepvblie,  that  on  his  arrhral  he  ia* 
tended  to  be  initiated,  and  to  be  immediately  ad^ 
mitted,  not  only  to  the  less  mysteries,  but  even  t* 
those  called  intuitive.  This  was  unlawful  and 
unprecedented;  for  the  less  mysteries  wore  cele* 
brated  in  February*  and  the  greater  in  Septem* 
ber;t  and  none  were  admitted  to  tlie  Intuitive  un« 
til  a  year  at  least  after  tiiey  had  attended  the  great- 
er mysteries.^  When  the  letters  were  read,  Py- 
thodorus,  the  torch-bearer,  was  the  only  person 
who  ventured  to  oppose  the  demand;  and  his  op- 
position was  entirely  ineffectual.  Stratodes  pro- 
cured a  decree  that  the  month  of  Munyehkm 
should  be  called  and  reputed  the  month  of  Anther 
ttrion,  to  give  Demetrias  an  opportunity  for  hIa 
first  initiation,  which  was  to  be  performed  in  the 
ward  of  Agra.  After  which,  Mnnychlon  waa 
changed  again  Into  Boedromion.  By  these 
means  Demetrias  was  admitted  to  the  greater 
mysteries,  and  to  immediate  Inspection,  lienoe 
those  strokes  of  satire  npon  Stratodes,  from  the 
poet  Phiiippides— "  The  man  who  can  contraot 
the  whole  year  into  one  month;*'  and  with  re- 
spect to  Demetrius's  being  lodged  in  the  Partkentn 
— ^"The  man  who  tarns  the  temples  Into  inns,  and 
brings  prostitutes  Into  the  coropcmy  of  the  virgia 

But  among  the  many  abases  and  enormitioa 
committed  in  their  city,  no  one  seems  to  have 
given  the  Athenians  greater  uneasiness  than  this. 
He  ordered  them  to  raise  two  hnndred  and  fifty 
talents  in  a  very  short  time,  and  the  sum  was  ex* 
acted  with  the  greatest  rigor.  When  the  money 
was  brought  In,  and  he  saw  It  all  together,  he  or- 
dered it  to  be  given  to  Lamia  and  his  other  ml» 
tresses,  to  buy  soap.  Thus  the  disgrsce  hurt 
them  more  than  the  loss,  and  the  application  more 
than  the  impost  Some,  however  say,  that  it  wae 
not  to  the  Athenians  he  behaved  in  this  manner, 
but  to  the  people  of  Thessalv.  Beside  this  disa- 
greeable tax,  Lamia  extorted  money  from  many 
persons  on  her  own  authority,  to  enable  her  te 
provide  ai»  entertainment  for  the  king.  And  the 
expense  of  that  supper  was  so  remarkable,  that 
Lynceus  the  Samlan  took  pains  to  give  a  descrip- 
tion of  it.  For  the  same  reason,  a  comic  poet  et 
thoae  times,  with  equal  wit  and  truth,  called  La- 
mia an  JieUpoli$.  And  Demochares,  the  Soliant 
called  Demetrius  MtUkm,  that  is,  jMe,  becaiwe 
he  too  bad  his  Lamia.^ 

The  great  Interest  that  Lamia  had  with  Denne» 
trius,  in  consequence  of  his  passion  for  her,  exclW 
ted  a  spirit  of  envy  and  aversion  to  her,  not  only 
in  the  breasts  of  his  wives,  but  of  his  friendsw— 
Demetrius  having  asnt  ambassadors  to  Lysima- 
chus, on  some  occasion  or  other,  that  prince 
amused  himself  one  day  with  ahowing  them  the 
deep  wounds  he  had  received  from  a  lion's  claws  in 
his  arms  and  thighs,  and  gave  them  an  account  ef 
his  being  shut  up  with  that  wild  beast  by  Alexan- 
der the  Great,  and  of  the  battle  he  had  with  it| 


*  AntknUrimi, 

%  Plotarch  in  this  place  seems  to  nake  a  diflTereace  he* 
tween  the  intnitive  and  the  greater  mysteries,  thoDfh  they 
are  commonly  onderstood  to  be  the  same.  Casaubon  ana 
Mearsins  think  the  text  corrapt:  bnt  the  manner  in  which 
they  wonld  restore  it,  does  not  render  it  lest  perpleied. 

k  Fabnlons  history  mentions  a  aneen  of  Libya,  who,  oat 
of  raf e  for  the  loss  of  her  own  enildren,  ordered  those  of 
other  women  to  be  broaght  to  her,  and  devonrcd  them.— 
From  whence  sbe  was  called  Lmitia,  from  the  Pbomicias 
word  toAmna,  to  devoor.  Upon  this  acconnt,  JOiedbnM 
tells  OS,  that  Lmtia  became  a  bnfbear  to  children.  And* 
this  satisfies  M.  Dacier  with  regard  to  the  ezplanatioasC 
this  passage  in  Plotarch. 

IJastin  and  Paosanias  mention  this;  bnt  a.  CSfOus 
deabu  tbs  tmh  ef  it;  sad  be  pnbahly  U  ia  the  right. 


m 


PLUTAAeil'S  LIVES 


JDpM  whtek  Amt lMgh«4 Mid  Mid,  «Tb*  hiug 
.  •ar  BMstor,  too,  OMn  on  his  nock  the  niarka  of  m 
^iMdful  wild  boMt  edled  a  UnU."  luiiMd,  It 
VM  otnofo  that  ba  abooid  at  Aral  have  ao  grMt 
•a  objooUoa  acaioat  tha  diflparity  of  yaara  ba- 
twaao  him  aud  Phila,  and  aAerwara  fall  into  such 
« iaatiof  eaptivUy  to  Lamia,  thovf  h  iho  bad  paia- 
#d  her  prima  at  their  first  aoquaiulanea.  One 
«Teuiu|r  whan  Lamia  had  baea  playiaf  on  tiie 
flota  at  auppar,  Demetrius  aakad  Demo,  anrnam- 
•d  MunU,*  wtMt  abe  thou|rtit  of  iier.  "  I  thiuk 
Iter  an  old  woman.  Sir,**  said  Demo.  Anotlier 
time,  when  tliere  was  an  extraordinary  dessert  on 
the  Ubie,  he  said  to  her, "  You  seo  what  iitie 
thioga  Lamia  aanda  me:**  •<  My  mother  will 
•and  yott  finer,*'  auawarad  Demo, "  if  yoa  will 
hut  lie  with  iier.'* 

We  shall  mention  only  one  story  mora  of  La- 
via,  which  relataa  to  bar  eanann  of  the  celebrat- 
ad  judgment  of  Bocchoria.    In  Egvpt  there  was 

•  young  own  extremely  desirous  of  Uie  favors  of 

•  oottrtaaan  named  7*hoiiia,  but  she  set  too  high  a 
yrioa  upon  tbem«  Afterward  he  fancied  that  he 
•nioyed  her  in  a  dream,  and  his  desire  waa  sat- 
isfied. Thonia,  upon  thia,  commenced  an  action 
i^iasthlm  for  the  money;  and  Boochoris  having 
lieard  lioth  parti«>a,  ordemd  tiie  man  to  tell  tlie 
gold  that  she  demanded  lata  a  basin,  and  shake  it 
•boat  before  her,  that  she  miglit  eiyoy  the  sight 


•f  it    "For  fancy,"  aaid  he, 
adow  ef  truth.*'    Lamia  did  sot  think  tliia  a 


,  "is  no  mora  than  tlie 
•hadow 

jnat  ssalaace ;  bacauao  the  woman *a  desire  of 
the  gold  waa  not  removed  by  the  appearance  of 
tt;  whereas  the  dream  cured  the  passion  of  Jiar 
bver. 

The  change  In  the  fortonea  and  actions  of  the 
wbject  of  our  narrative  now  turna  tha  comic 
«oeiie  iato  tragedy:  ail  tlie  other  kings  having 
noited  their  forcea  against  Antigonus,  Demetrius 
left  Greece  in  order  to  join  him;  and  waa  greatly 
animated  to  find  his  fattier  preparing  for  war  with 
a  spirit  above  his  years.  Hnd  Antigoaua  abated 
a  little  of  his  pretensions,  and  restrained  his  am- 
bition to  govern  tlie  world,  ha  might  have  kept 
the  pre-eminence  among  tiie  successors  of  Alex- 
ander, not  onfy  for  himself,  but  for  his  son  after 
bim.  But  beiug  naturally  arrogant.  Imperious, 
and  no  less  insolent  in  his  expressions  than  iu  his 
actions,  he  exasperated  many  young  and  power- 
ful princes  against  him.  He  boasted,  that  **  lie 
•cold  break  the  preaeiit  league,  aud  disperse  tlie 
« liked  armlet  with  as  much  ease  as  a  boy  doea  a 
flocli  of  birdi,  by  throwing  a  stone,  or  making  a 
alight  noise." 

Utf  hnd  an  army  of  more  than  seventy  thon- 
•and  foot,  ten  thousand  home,  aud  seventy-five  ele- 
plmnts.  The  enemy's  infantry  consisted  of  six- 
ty-four  thousand  men,  their  cavalry  of  ten 
thousand  five-hundred;  they  had  four  hundred 
elephants,  and  a  hundred  and  twenty  armed  char- 
lots.  When  the  two  armies  were  In  sight,  there 
was  a  visible  cliange  in  the  miud  of  Antigonosi, 
but  ratlier  with  respect  to  his  hopes  than  his  reso- 
lution. In  other  engMgtnneulf,  nis  spirits  used  to 
be  high,  his  port  lofty,  hid  voice  loud,  and  his  ex- 
pretMiuns  vtiunting;  insomuch,  that  he  won  Id 
■oinetiiues,  in  the  beat  of  the  action,  let  fall  some 
jocular  expression,  to  show  his  unconcern  and  his 
contempt  of  liis  adversary.  But  at  this  time,  he 
was  observed  for  the  most  part  to  be  thoughtful 
and  silent;  and  one  day  he  presented  his  son  to 
the  army,  and  recommended  him  as  his  succes- 
•or.  What  appeared  still  more  extraordinary, 
was,  that  he  took  him  aside  into  his  tent,  and  dis- 

•fa  JBBf Uth,  Mist  Madeifb 


aaaraad  witk  him  iWsa:  liar  ka  saw  aaaa  tacga* 
mnuicata  his  luteutions  to  him  iu  private,  or  to 
consult  him  ia  the  least,  but  to  rely  aotlrely  on 
his  own  iudgraeut,and  to  giveordeia  for  ikiB  exe- 
cution oi  what  he  had  rsaoived  on  by  himaelf.  It 
la  reported  tJiat  Demetrius,  when  very  yeaag, 
OBce  naked  him  when  they  should  decamp,  aai 
tliat  he  answered  angrily,  "Are  yon  afraid  tliat 
you  only  aiiall  not  hear  tlie  trumpet?" 

On  tills  occasion,  it  is  true,  their  spirits  wefa 
depressed  by  ill  omens.  Demetrius  dreamed  tint 
Alexander  came  to  him  in  a  magnificent  suit  of 
armor,  aud  asked  him  what  was  in  he  the  word  ia 
the  ensuing  battle?  Demetrius  answexvd,  JufiX9 
and  vieUfry;  upon  which,  Alexander  aaid,  *<  I  go 
then  to  your  adversaries,  for  tliey  are  ready  ta 
receive  me."  Wiien  the  army  waa  put  iu  order  of 
battle,  Antigonus  stumbled  as  he  weut  out  of 
his  tent,  and  lalllng  onliis  face  received  a  cousida- 
rable  hurt.  After  he  had  recovered  himaelf,  he 
stretched  out  his  hands  toarard  lieaveu,  and  pny- 
ed  eitlier  for  victory,  or  that  he  might  die  befoia 
he  was  sensible  tliat  the  day  was  lost. 

When  the  battle  was  begun,  Demetrioa,  at  the 
head  of  his  best  cavalry,  fell  upon  Aaiiochaa  tlia 
son  of  Seleucus,  and  foughtwiihao  much  bravery 
that  he  put  the  enemy  to  flight;  hut  by  a  vaia 
and  unseasonable  ambition  to  go  npon  tlie  puivait, 
he  lost  the  victory.  For  he  went  ao  far  that  be 
could  not  get  back  to  join  his  iufiiutry,  the  eaa- 
my*s  elephants  having  taken  up  tfao  iutermediato 
space.  Seleucus  now  seeing  his  adversary's  foot 
deprived  of  their  horse,  did  not  attack  Xhem  but  rode 
about  them,  as  if  he  was  going  every  moment  t» 
charge;  intending,  by  thia  maneuver,  i>oth  to  terrily 
them, and  to  give  them  opportunity  to  ciienge  aidetk 
The  event  answered  his  expectation.  Great  partsep- 
arated  from  the  main  tKidy,  aud  voluntarily  came 
over  to  him ;  the  reat  were  put  to  tlte  rooL  Whea 
great  numbers  were  liearing  down  upon  Antig^ 
ttus,  one  of  those  that  were  about  bim,  sald^ 
**They  are  coming  against  you.  Sir."  Ha  an- 
swered, "What  other  object  can  they  have?  Bat 
Demetrius  will  come  to  my  assistaiice."  In  this 
hope  he  continued  to  the  last,  still  looking  about 
for  his  son,  until  he  fell  under  a  shower  of  dmiix 
His  servants  aud  his  very  friends  forsook  bin: 
only  Thorax  of  Larissa  remained  by  tiie  dead 
body. 

The  hattle  being  thus  decided,  the  kings  whs 
were  viciorioua,  dismembered  the  kingdom  of 
Aniigonos  and  Demetrius,  like  some  great  body, 
and  each  took  a  limb;  thus  adding  to  their  own 
dominions  tlie  provinces  which  these  two  princes 
were  possessed  of  before.  Demetrius  fled  with 
five  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand  horse.  And 
as  he  reached  Ephesus  iu  a  short  lime,  and  was  in 
want  of  money,  it  was  expected  that  lie  woold 
not  spare  the  temple.  However,  he  not  only 
spared  it  himself,*  but  fearing  that  his  soldiers 
might  be  tempted  to  violate  it,  he  Immeciaiely 
left  the  place,  aud  embarked  for  Greece.  His 
priucipiil  dependence  was  upon  the  Atheniaas; 
for  with  them  he  had  left  liis  ships,  his  money, 
and  his  wife  DeidauiUi:  and,  in  tliis  distreas,  bs 
tliought  he  could  have  no  safer  asylum  tlian  their 
affection.  He  therefore  pursued  his  voyage  with 
all  possible  expedition;  but  ambasaadon  from 
Athens  met  him  near  the  Cyclades,  and  entreated 
him  not  to  think  of  going  thither,  becanae  the 
people  had  declared  by  an  edict  that  they  woald 
receive  no  king  into  their  city.  As  for  Dieidamia» 
they  liad  conducted  her  to  Megara  with  a  proper 
retinue,  and  all  tlie  respect  due  to  her  rank,    lb 

•  A  itriUag  proof  tlist  sdvenby  is  the  parsat  sf  viitasS 


DEirSTRIUB. 


M  anrifBd  DMiMtrliity  tlwt  he  ma  ■»  lon^r  inaf- 
lei  of  himself;  though  he  bad  hiUierto  borne  hie 
mUfortune  with  anffioieiil  e«lmiieeB,  and  discoTer- 
•d  no  mean  or  uogeneroua  aeiitiment  in  the  great 
cfaainge  of  hia  afiulra.  But  to  be  deceived  beyoud 
all  hi»  exp«tctatiou,  by  the  Atheuiaoa;  to  find, 
by  facta,  that  tlieir  affectioo»  so  great  la  appears 
ance,  was  only  false  and  eounterfeit,  was  a  thiug 
tliat  eat  him  to  the  heart  Indeed,  excessive 
honors  are  a  very  indifferent  proof  of  tlie  regard  of 
the  people  for  kings  and  princes.  For  alt  Uie  value 
of  those  houon  rests  in  their  being  freely  given; 
and  there  cau  be  no  certainty  of  that,  because  the 
givers  may  be  under  the  Influence  of  fear.  And 
^r  and  love  ofteu  produce  the  same  public  decla- 
rationa.  For  the  aame  reason  wise  princes  will 
not  look  upon  statues,  pictures,  or  divine  honors, 
bat  rather  consider  their  own  actions  and  k»eha- 
vioT,  and  In  consequence  thereof,  eiilier  believe 
those  honors  real,  or  disregard  them  as  the  dictates 
•f  necessity.  Nothing  more  frequently  happens 
thau  that  tiie  people  hale  their  sovereign  the  most 
at  tlie  time  tnat  he  is  receiving  the  most  im- 
moderate honors,  the  tribute  of  unwilling  minds. 
Demetrius,  though  he  severely  fait  this  ill  tnwt- 
nent,  was  not  in  a  condition  to  revenge  it;  he 
therefore,  by  his  envoys,  expostulated  with  the 
Alheuiaas  in  moderate  terms,  and  only  desired 
them  to  send  Itim  his  galleys,  among  which  there 
was  one  of  thirteen  banks  of  oars.  As  soon  as  lie 
had  received  them,  he  steered  for  tlie  Istlimun,  but 
found  his  aflTHirs  ttiere  in  a  very  bad  situation. 
The  cities  expelled  his  garrisons,  and  were  all  re- 
volting to  bis  enemies.  Leaving  Pyrrhos  in 
Greece,  be  then  sailed  to  the  Chersonesus,  and  by 
tlie  ravages  he  committed  In  the  country,  distress- 
ed Lysimachns  as  well  as  enriched  and  secured 
the  fidelity  of  his  own  forces,  which  now  began 
to  gatlier  strength,  snd  improve  into  a  respectable 
•rmy.  The  other  kings  paid  no  regard  to  Lysi- 
machns, who,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  was 
much  more  formidable  In  his  power  than  Deme- 
trius, was  net  In  tlie  least  more  moderate  in  his 
conduct. 

Soon  sfler  tlii5,  Seleucns  sent  proposals  of  mar- 
riage to  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius  by 
Pbila.  He  liad,  indeed,  already  a  son  named  Au- 
tiochus,  by  Apama, a  Persian  lady;  but  he  thought 
that  his  dominions  were  sufficient  for  more  heirs, 
and  that  he  stood  in  need  of  this  new  alliance, 
becunse  he  saw  Lysimachns  marrying  one  of 
Ptolemy's  daughters  himself,  and  taking  the  other 
for  his  son  Aguthocles.  A  connection  with  Se- 
leucus  was  a  happy  and  unexpected  turn  of  for- 
tune for  Demetrius. 

He  took  Ilia  daughter,  and  salted  with  his  whole 
fleet  to  Syria.  In  the  course  of  the  voyage,  he 
was  several  times  under  the  necessity  of  making 
land,  and  he  touched  in  particular  upon  the  coast 
ofCilicia,  which  had  been  given  to  Pllstarchus, 
the  brother  of  Cassander,  as  his  share,  after  the 
defeat  of  Antlgonus.  Plistarchus,  tJiiukiug  liim- 
•elf  injured  by  the  descent  which  Demetrius  made 
Upon  his  country,  went  immediately  to  Caraauder 
to  complain  of  Svleucus  for  having  reconciled 
himself  to  the  common  enemy,  without  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  kings.  Demetrius  being 
informed  of  his  departure,  left  the  sea,  and  march- 
ed up  to  Quinda;  where,  finding  twelve  hundred 
talents,  the  remains  of  ills  father's  treasures,  he 
carried  them  off,  embarked  again  without  inter- 
ruption, and  set  sail  with  the  utmost  expedition, 
bis  wife  Phila  having  joined  iiim  by  the  way. 

8eteuctts  met  him  at  Oroasus.  Their  interview 
Was  conducted  in  a  sincere  and  princely  maaner* 
without  any  mariu  of  design  or  sospicioii.    Se- 


leaeve  ihtIM  DMMtriM  irst  to  hit  psvltlott;  Mi 

then  Demetrius  entertained  liim  In  bis  geiley  el 
thirteen  banks  ef  oers.  Th«y  couverMd  at  thelt 
ease,  and  passed  tiie  time  together 'withoat  gaarii 
or  arms;  until  Seleueus  took  Btrateniee,  and  ou^ 
ried  her  with  great  pomp  to  Antioch. 

Demetrius  seized  the  province  of  Cilleia,  aai 
sent  Pliila  to  her  brother  Cassander,  to  answer  the 
accusations  brought  against  him  by  Ptlstarchua. 
Meantime,  Deidamia  came  to  him  from  6reeoe» 
but  she  liad  not  spent  any  long  tiine  with  him, 
before  slie  sickened  and  died;  and  Deinetrins  hav- 
ing acooQimclated  matters  wlih  Ptolemy  throngli 
Seleucns,  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  marry 
Ptoiemals  the  daughter  ef  that  prince. 

Hitlierto  Seleocus  had  behaved  with  honor  aai 
propriety;  but  afterward  he  demanded  that  Dem*> 
trius  sliould  surrender  Citicia  to  him  for  a  sum  ef 
money,  and  on  his  refusal  to  do  that,  angrily  ln« 
sisted  on  iiaving  Tyre  and  Sidou-  This  behavler 
appeared  unjustifiable  and  cruel.  When  lie  al- 
ready commanded  Asia,  from  the  Indies  to  th# 
Syrian  sea,  how  sordid  was  it  to  quarrel  for  tw# 
cities,  with  a  prince  who  was  his  fathiv- 
in-iaw,  and  who  labored  under  so  painful  a  reverte 
of  fortune.  A  strong  proof  how  true  the  maxlli 
of  Plato  is,  Thmi  ike  man  who  would  be  truly  happff, 
$hoMld  not  Hudv  to  enlarge  Ats  esfotf ,  hut  to  eontrtut 
&ts  detireo.  for  lie  who  does  not  restrain  hii 
avarice,  mast  forever  be  poor. 

However,  Demetrius,  far  from  being  intimldal* 
ed,  said,  «  Though  I  had  lost  a  thousand  battles 
as  great  as  that  of  Ipsus,  nothing  should  bring  me 
to  buy  the  alliance  of  Seleocus;**  and,  upon  tlili 
principle,  he  garrisoned  these  elites  In  the  strong- 
est manner.  About  this  lime,  having  iutelllgeno^ 
that  Alliens  was  divided  into  factions,  anu  thai 
Lachares,  taking  advantage  of  these,  had  se(ze4 
the  government,  he  ex|>ectod  to  take  the  city 
with  ease,  if  he  appeared  suddenly  before  iL  Ac- 
cordingly, he  set  out  with  a  considerable  fleet, 
and  crossed  the  sea  without  danger;  but  on  the 
coast  of  Attica,  he  met  with  a  storm,  in  wliicli  lie 
lost  many  ships  and  great  numbers  of  lii:s  men. 
He  escaped,  however,  himself,  and  began  hoslUi- 
ties  against  Athens,  though  with  no  great  vigor. 
As  his  operations  answered  no  end,  he  sent  hie 
lieutenants  to  collect  another  fleet,  and,  in  the 
meantime,  entered  Peloponnesus,  and  laid  sieM 
to  Messene.  In  one  of  the  assaults,  lie  was  la 
great  danger;  for  a  dart  which  came  from  an  en- 
gine, pierced  through  his  jaw,  and  entered  hi* 
mouth.  But  he  recovered,  and  reduced  some 
cities  that  had  revolted.  After  tliis,  he  invaded  At- 
tica again,  took  Eleuslsand  Rhamnus  and  ravaged 
the  country.  Happening  to  take  a  ship  loaded 
with  wheat,  which  was  bound  for  Athens,  1^ 
hanged  both  the  merchant  and  the  pilot  Th|e 
alarmed  other  merchants  so  much,  that  they  fo^ 
bore  attempting  anything  of  that  kind,  so  that  • 
famine  ensued;  and,  together  with  the  want  of 
bread-corn,  the  people  were  In  want  of  everything 
else.  A  bushel  of  salt  was  sold  for  forty  </r«cA> 
ma$,* and  a  peckf  of  wheat  for  three  hundred.  Jk 
fleet  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  which  Ptolemy 
sent  to  their  relief,  appeared  before  ^gina;  bill 
the  encouragement  it  afforded  them  was  of  short 
continusnce.  A  great  reinforcement  of  ships 
came  to  Demetrius  from  Peloponnesus  and  Cy- 

Enis,  so  that  he  had  not  In  all  fewer  than  thret 
undred.     Ptolemy*s    fleet,    tlierefore,   weigiied 
anchor  and  steered  off.    The  tyrant  Lachareib 


t  JHmNms.    These  Msasaisswefs  lomeUiiBf  aieie«  1 
ws  give  saJ^  tks  leaad  qaaatity.  8se  ths  TaUs. 


FLUTAECH'i  LITE8. 


pifntoty*  sad 
ttbandoMd  Um  olty. 

TIm  AUMDiuM,  tbosfli  Umj  Imk]  made  •  deerae, 
that  no  nan  under  pain  of  death,  ahonld  man- 
tten  poaoa  or  raeonciliatlon  with  l>6aietrioa, 
BOW  opeoed  the  gataa  naaiaat  him,  and  oAnt  am- 
hnHBdora  to  hi*  eamp.  Not  that  they  eipected 
nny  favor  from  him,  bat  they  were  forced  to 
take  that  step  by  Che  extremity  of  famiae.  In 
the  courae  of  it  inaoy  dreadful  thingi  happened, 
and  this  ia  related  amonf  the  reat.  A  father  and 
his  son  were  sitting  ia  the  same  room,  in  the  last 
^eopair;  when  a  dead  mouse  happening  to  fall 
from  the  roof  of  the  house,  thev  both  sUrted  up 
and  fought  for  iu  Epicurus  tfie  philosopher  is 
•aid  at  that  time  to  have  su  poor  led  hla  friends 
nnd  disciples  with  beans,  which  he  shared  with 
them,  and  counted  out  to  them  daily. 

In  anch  a  miserable  condition  was  the  city, 
when  Demet^oa  entered  iU  He  ordered  all  the 
Athanians  to  assemble  in  the  theater,  which  he 
Mr  rounded  with  his  troops;  and  having  planted 
his  guards  on  each  side  the  stage,  he  came  down 
through  the  passsge  by  which  the  tragedians  enter. 
The  fears  of  the  people,  on  his  appearance,  increas- 
•d»  but  they  were  entirely  dissipated  when  he  be- 
gan to  speak;  for  neither  the  accent  ^f  his  voice 
was  loud,  nor  his  expressions  severe.    He  com- 

Sained  of  them  in  soft  and  easv  terms,  and  taking 
lem  again  into  favor,  made  them  a  present  of  a 
hundred  thou«and  measures  of  wheat,*  and  re- 
established  such  an  administration  as  was  most 
Vgrveable  to  them. 

The  orator  DromocUdes  observed  the  variety 
of  acclamations  among  the  people,  and  that  iu 
the  joy  of  their  hearts  they  endeavored  to  outdo 
the  encomiums  of  those  that  spoke  from  the  rot- 
Cnrm.  He  therefore  proposed  a  decree  that  the 
Pins  us  and  the  fort  of  M  onychia  should  be  de- 
livered up  to  icing  Demetrius.  After  this  bill  was 
passed,  Demetrius,  on  his  own  aatliority,  put  a 
garrison  in  the  mussum;  lest  If  there  should  be 
another  defection  among  the  people,  it  might  keep 
them  from  other  enterprises. 

The  Athenians  thus  reduced,  Demetrius  imme- 
diately formed  a  design  uiion  Lacedemon.  King 
Archidamns  met  him  at  Maiitinra,  where  Deme- 
trius defeated  him  in  a  pitched  battle;  and,  after 
he  had  put  him  to  flight,  he  entered  Laconia. 
There  was  another  action  almost  in  sight  of  Sparta, 
In  which  be  killed  two  hundred  of  the  enemy, 
and  made  five  hundred  prisoners;  so  that  he 
seemed  almost  master  of  a  town  which  hitherto 
had  never  been  taken.  But  surely  fortune  never 
displayed  such  sudden  and  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes in  the  life  of  any  other  prince;  in  no  other 
BCene  of  things  did  she  so  often  change  from  low 
to  high,  from  a  glorions  to  an  abject  condition,  or 
•gain  repair  the  ruins  she  had  made.  Hence  lie  ia 
said  in  nis  greatest  adversity,  to  have  addressed 
her  In  the  words  of  ^Bsohylus — 

'riiiM  (mT«it  me  lif*  sad  honor,  sad  thy  bsad 
New  strikes  me  to  the  hesjt. 

When  his  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  so  promising 
t  train  for  power  and  empire,  news  was  brought 
that  Lysimachos,  in  the  nrst  place,  had  taken  the 
cities  lie  had  In  Asia,  that  Ptolemy  had  dispos- 
•esaed  him  of  all  Cyprus,  except  the  city  of  Sala- 
mls,  in  which  he  had  left  his  children  and  his 
mother,  and  that  this  town  was  now  actually  be- 
aleged.  Fortune,  however,,  like  the  woman  in 
Archil  ochns. 

Whoso  right  hand  effofod  water,  whils  tho  left 
BocoboMllo  ' 


Thovghi 
•iarmlng 


•iarmlng  tidlngSt  yet  aoon  rnloed  him  a  new  aoeae 
of  light  and  hopOb  8ha  availed  hanelf  of  thssa 
cironmataacaak 

After  the  death  of  Casaawler,  his  eldest  sen 
Philip  had  bnt  a  ahort  raign  owir  the  MaoedoaisttH 
for  he  died  soon  after  his  Inthor.  The  two  re- 
maining brothers  ware  perpeioally  at  varknee. 
One  of  them,  named  Antlpsler,  having  kiliei  hit 
motiter  Thessaionica,  Alexander,  the  otoer  brother, 
called  in  the  Greek  princes  to  ills  aasistanoe — Pjr- 
rhua  from  Epirua,  and  Demetrias  from  Feiopos* 
neaoa.  Pyrrfaos  arrived  first,  and  seized  a  cos- 
siderable  part  of  Macedonia^  which  he  kept  for 
his  reward,  and  by  that  menus  became  a  for- 
midable neighbor  to  Alexander.  Demetrius  as 
sooner  received  the  letters  than  ho  maiehed  hm 
forces  thither  likewise,  and  the  young  prince  wm 
still  mors  afraid  of  him  on  account  of  his  grest 
name  and  dignity.  He  met  him,  however,  at 
Dium,  and  received  him  in  the  moat  respectfal 
manner,  but  told  him  at  the  aamo  time  that  hii 
affairs  did  not  now  require  his  presence.  Bsdos 
mutual  jealousies  aroee,  and  Demetriua,  aa  he  wsi 
goiug  to  sup  with  Alexander  upon  his  invitation, 
was  informed  tliat  there  was  a  design  against  hh 
life,  which  was  to  be  put  in  exoeution  iu  the  mklit 
of  the  entertainment.  Demetrina  waa  not  io  ihs 
least  disconcerted;  he^nly  slackened  his  pace,  and 
gave  orders  to  his  generals  to  keep  the  tioops  nn- 
der  arms;  after  which  he  took  bis  guarda  and  tlis 
officers  of  bis  household,  who  wers  much  mors 
numerous  than  thoae  of  Alexander,  and  com- 
manded tliem  to  enter  the  banqueting  room  vith 
him,  and  to  remain  there  until  ho  aroee  from  tbe 
table.  Alexander's  people,  intimidaied  by  hii 
train,  durst  not  attack  Demetrius :  and  be,  for 
his  part,  pretending  tliat  he  was  not  disposed  it 
drink  that  evening,  soon  withdrew.  Next  day, 
he  prepared  to  decamp;  and,  alleging  that  he  wai 
called  off  by  some  new  emergency,  desired  Alex- 
ander to  excuse  him  if  he  left  them  soon  tliii 
time;  and  assured  him  tliat  at  aome  other  oppor- 
tunity he  would  make  a  longer  atay.  Alexander 
rejoiced  that  he  was  going  away  voluntarily,  aod 
without  any  hostile  intentions,  and  accompaAied 
him  as  far  as  Tbessaly.  When  they  came  to 
Larissa,  they  renewed  tlieir  invilAtious,  but  both 
with  malignity  in  their  hearts.  In  conse<}neDOS 
of  these  polite  maneuvers,  Alexander  fell  into 
the  snare  of  Demetrius.  He  would  not  go  with  a 
guard,  lest  he  should  teach  the  other  to  do  tbt 
same.  He  therefore  suffered  that  which  he  was 
preparing  for  his  enemy,  and  which  be  only  de- 
ferred for  the  sorer  and  more  conveoieat  execa- 
tion.  He  went  to  sup  with  Demetrius;  and  u 
his  host  rose  up  iu  tlie  midst  of  the  feast,  Alexan- 
der was  terrified,  and  rose  up  with  bim.  Deme- 
trius, when  he  was  at  the  door,  said  no  mora  to  bii 
guards  than  this,  "Kill  the  man  that  foUowi  me;** 
and  then  went  out  Upon  which  they  eat  Alex- 
ander in  pieces,  and  his  friends  who  attempted  to 
assist  him.  One  of  them  is  reported  to  have  aid, 
as  he  was  dying,  *'  Demetrius  is  bnt  one  day  be- 
forehand with  us.*' 

The  night  was,  as  might  be  expected,  fall  of 
terror  and  confusion.  In  the  morning  the  Mace- 
donians were  greatly  disturbed  witli  the  apprebcn- 
sion  that  Demetrius  would^fsll  upon  tiiem  witk 
all  his  forces;  but  when,  instead  oi  an  appearance 
of  hostilities,  he  sent  a  message  desiring  to  spealL 
with  them,  and  vindicate  what  was  done,  tliey  re* 
covered  their  spirits,  aod  resolved  to  receive  bio 
with  civility:  when  he  came,  he  found  It  onnecee- 
•ary  to  make  long  speeches.  They  bated  Antl- 
patof  for  the  murder  of  his  mother,  and  as  tbejf 
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bad  no  btfler  pHnm  at  lumd,  they  declarad  Deme- 
trios  kln^r,  and  eonductod  biro  into  Maoedonia. 
IJte  MaeedonfMis  who  were  at  home,  proved  not 
•verse  to  the  change:  for  they  always  remembered 
ivith  horror  Caaaander's  base  behavior  to  Alex- 
acder  the  Great;  and  if  tliey  had  any  regard  left 
for  the  moderation  of  old  Antlpater,  it  turned  all 
in  favor  of  Demetrias,  who  had  married  hia  dangh- 
tier  Phila,  and  had  a  aoti  by  her  to  ancceed  him  In 
the  throne,  a  yonth  who  was  already  grown  up, 
SDd  at  this  very  time  bore  arms  under  his  father. 
Immediatt^y  after  this  glorious  turn  of  fortune, 
Demetrius  received  news  that  Ptolemy  had  set  hid 
wife  and  children  at  liberty,  and  dismissed  them 
with  preients  and  other  tokens  of  honor.  He  was 
Infornied,  too,  that  hia  daughter,  who  had  been 
marribd  to  Seleucus,  was  now  wife  to  Antioehus, 
the  son  of  that  prince,  and  declared  queen  of  the 
Imrbaroos  nations  in  Upper  Asia.  Antiochas 
was  violeatly  enamored  of  the  young  Stretouice, 
though  she  had  a  son  by  his  father.  His  condi- 
ttott  was  extremely  unhappy.  He  made  the  great- 
est efforts  to  conquer  his  passion,  but  they  were 
•f  no  avail.  At  last,  considering  that  his  desires 
were  of  the  most  extravagant  kind,  that  there  was 
BO  prospect  of  satisfaction  for  them,  and  that  the 
mecora  of  reason  entirely  failed,  he  resolved  in  his 
despair  to  rid  himself  of  life,  and  bring  It  gradu- 
ally to  a  period,  by  neglecting  all  care  of  his 
person,  and  abstaining  from  food;  for  tiiis  purpose 
ne  made  sickness  his  pretense.  His  piiyslclan, 
Erasistratus,  easily  discovered  that  his  distemper 
was  love,  but  it  was  diflSeult  to  conjecture  who 
was  the  object  In  order  to  find  it  out,  he  spent 
whole  days  in  his  chamber;  and  whenever  any 
beautiful  person  of  either  sex  entered  It,  he  ob- 
served with  great  attention,  not  only  his  looks, 
but  every  part  and  motion  of  the  body  which  cor- 
responds the  most  with  the  passions  of  the  soul. 
When  otiien  entered  he  was  entirelv  unaffected, 
bat  when  Stratonice  came  in,  as  she  often  did, 
either  alone  or  with  Seleucus,  he  showed  all  the 
symptoms  described  by  Sappho,  the  faltering  voice, 
toe  burning  bluah,  the  languid  eye,  the  sudden 
BPweat,  the  tumultuous  pulse;  and  at  length,  the 
passion  overcoming  his  spirits,  a  de^tgarium  and 
mortal  paleness.  ^ 

Brasistretus  concluded  from  these  tokens  that 
the  prince  was  in  love  with-  Stratonice,  and  per- 
ceived that  he  intended  to  carry  the  secret  with 
him  to  the  grave*  He  saw  the  difficolty  of  break- 
ing the  mutter  to  Seleucus;  yet  depending  upon 
the  aifeetion  which  the*  king  had  for  his  son, 
he  ventured  one  day  to  telT  him,  "That  the 
young  man*s  disorder  was  love;  but  love  for 
which  there  was  no  remedy.**  The  king,  quite 
astonished,  said,  **  How!  love  for  which  Uiere  is 
no  remedy!'*  *'It  is  certainly  so,**  answered 
Krasistratns,  **  for  he  is  in  love  with  my  wife.'* 
««What!  Erasistratus!**  said  the  king,  "would 
you,  who  are  my  friend,  refuse  to  give  up  your 
wife  to  my  son,  when  you  see  us  in  danger  of 
losing  our  only  hope?"  "Nay,  would  you  do 
such  a  thingi"  answered  the  physician,  "  though 
you  are  his  father,  if  he  were  in  love  with  Stra- 
tonice?" "  O  my  friend,**  replied  Seleucus,  "  how 
happy  should  I  be,  if  eltlier  God  or  man  could 
remove  his  affections  thither!  I  would  give  up  my 
kingdom,  so  I  conid  but  keep  Antiochus."  He 
pronounced  these  words  with  so  much  emotion, 
and  such  a  profusion  of  tean,  that  Erasistratus 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "Then  there  is 
00  need  of  Eraslstratufi.  Yon,  sir,  who  are  a 
father,  a  husband,  and  a  king,  will  be  the  best 
physician  too  for  your  family." 
Upon  tius»  Seleucus  summoned  the  people  to 


meet  In  ftall  assembly,  and  toTd  them,  "It  was  hM 
will  and  pleasure  that  Antiochus  should  inter* 
marry  with  Stratonice,  and  that  they  should  b« 
declared  king  and  queen  of  the  Upper  Province^. 
"He  believed,"  lie  said,  "that  Antlochun,  whd 
wss  such  an  obedient  son,  would  not  oppose  his 
desire;  and  If  the  princess  should  oppose  the  mar^ 
riage,  as  an  unprecedented  thing,  he  hoped  hit 
friends  would  perauade  her  to  think,  that  what 
was  agreeable  to  the  king,  and  advantageous  to 
the  kingdom,  was  both  justaud  honorable."  Such 
is  said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  marriage  be- 
tween Antiochus  and  Stratonice. 

Demetrius  was  now  master  of  Macedonia  and 
Thessaly;  and  as  he  hsd  great  part  of  Peloponnesuh 
too,  and  the  cities  of  Megare  and  Athens  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Isthmus,  ne  wanted  to  reduce  th« 
Bmotians,  and  threateneid  them  with  hostilities!. 
At  firat  they  proposed  to  come  to  an  accommoda- 
tion with  him  on  reasonable  conditions;  but  Cle- 
onymus,  the  Spartan,  having  thrown  himself  ilk 
the  meantime  into  Thebes  with  his  army,  thd 
Boeotians  were  so  much  elated,  that,  at  the  Insti- 
gation of  Pisis,  the' Thespian,  who  was  a  leading 
man  among  them,  they  broke  off  the  treaty.  De* 
metrius  then  drew  up  his  machines  to  the  walls, 
and  laid  siege  to  Thebes;  upon  which  Cleonymns 
apprehending  the  consequence,  stole  out:  and  thA 
Thebans  were  so  mncli  intimidated,  that  the]^ 
Immediately  surrendered.  Demetrius  placed  gar- 
risons in  their  cities,  exacted  large  contribution^ 
and  left  Hieronymns,  the  historian,  governor  of 
Boeotia.  He  appeared,  however,  to  make  a  mer^ 
ciful  use  of  his  victory,  particularly  In  the  case 
of  Pisiff;  for  though  he  took  him  prisoner,  he  dij 
not  offer  him  any  injury:  on  the  contrary,  be 
treated  him  with  great  civility  and  politeness,  and 
appointed  him  pofemarth  of  t'liespfte. 

Not  long  after  this,  Lysima/shus  being  taken 
prisoner  by  DromichsBtes,  Demetrius  marched  to- 
ward Thrace  with  all  possible  expedition,  hopin|j 
to  find  it  in  a  defenseless  state.  But,  while  he 
he  was  gone,  the  Bceotians  revolted  again,  and  ha 
had  the  mortification  to  hear  on  the  road,  that 
Lysimachus  was  set  at  liberty.  He,  therefore| 
immediately  turned  back  In  great  anger;  anq 
finding,  on  hia  return,  that  the  Boeotians  wert 
already  driven  out  of  the  field  bv  his  sou  Anti- 
gen us,  he  laid  siege  again  to  Thebes.  However, 
as  Pyrrhus  had  ov<?rrun  all  Thessaly,  and  was  ad* 
vanoed  as  far  as  Thennopyls,  Demetrius  left  tli6 
conduct  of  the  siege  to  his  son  Antigonus,  anq 
marehed  against  the  warrior. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  retiring,  Demetrius  ptace^ 
a  guard  of  ten  thousand  foot,  and  a  thousand 
horse  in  Thessaly,  and  then  returned  to  the  siege. 
His  fint  operation  was  to  bring  up  his  machine 
called  helq)oU$:  but  he  proceeded  iu  it  with  great 
labor,  and  by  slow  degrees,  by  reason  of  its  size, 
and  weight;  he  could  scarce  move  it  two  furlongs 
In  two  months.*  As  the  Boeotians  made  a  vigor^ 
otts  resistance,  and  Demetrius  often  obliged  hi« 
men  to  renew  the  assault,  rather  out  of  a  spirit 
of  animosity,  than  the  hope  of  any  advautuge, 
young  Antigonus  was  greatly  concerned  at  seeing 
such  numbera  fall,  and  said,  "Why,  sir,  do  we 
let  these  brave  fellows  lose  their  lives  without  any 
necessity?"  Demetrius,  offended  at  the  liberty 
he  took,  made  answer,  "Why  do  you  trouble 
]rourself  about  It?  Have  you  any  provisions  to 
find  for  the  dead?"  To  show,  however,  that  ho 
was  not  prodigal  of  the  lives  of  his  troops  only^ 
he  took  his  share  in  the  danger,  and  received  « 


*  A  wonderful  kind  of  BMtioii  ihi*  for  a  maohiao  tlist  ia4 
apoa  wbeoU;  aJwoi  twelro  inches  in  aa  hoar. 
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Hik  fAve  him  e» 
llaatd  Um  ■&»•  hdUI  Im  oooe  more  mado  hioMelf 
nuter  «r  Thebefl.  He  entered  the  city  with  Mch 
ftB  elr  of  reeetttment  and  eeverity,  tliet  tbo  Inlieb- 
llettle  ezpeeind  to  eiifivr  liie  meet  dreedfal  pnnleli- 
■Mnta;  yet  tie  eeateuled  iiimeelf  with  pattiaf 
thirteen  of  them  to  death  and  lianfeliinf  a  few 
more.  All  the  reet  he  pardoned.  Thue  Thebet 
«rae  talioa  twiee  within  ten  yean  alter  iU  being 


The  Pythian  g^amee  now  approached,  and  De- 
■letrius  on  title  occasion  took  every  extraordinary 
Mep.  As  tlie  iEtoltane  were  In  peeeemion  of  the 
yawn  to  Delphi*  he  ordered  the  fames  to  be  eol- 
•miiixed  at  Athens;  alleg inff,  tliat  they  could  not 
pay  tiielr  homage  to  ApoTlo  in  a  mora  proper 
^ace  than  tliat  where  the  people  considered  him 
ii  their  patron  and  progenitor. 

From  thence  he  returned  to  Macedonia:  bat  as 
fce  was  naturally  indlapoeed  for  a  life  of  oiiiet  and 
Inaction,  and  obeenred  beside  tliat  tiie  Meeedo- 
lilana  were  attentive  and  obedient  to  him  in  time 
•f  war,  though  turimlent  and  eeditioos  In  peaoe« 
^  nndortook  an  expedition  against  the  ^lollans, 
AAer  he  had  ravaged  the  conntry»  he  left  Panlan- 
thus  there  with  a  respectable  army,  and  with  the 
reet  of  his  forcee  marched  against  Pyrrfans.  Pyr- 
rfaos  was  coming  to  seek  him;  but  as  they  Imp- 
pened  to  take  oiiTerent  roods,  and  missed  each 
•ther,  Demetrius  laid  waste  Epims,  and  Pyrrhos 
falling  npon  Panteucbus,  obliged  him  to  stand  on 
his  defense.    The  two  generals  met  in  the  action, 

Snd  both  gave  and  received  wounds.  Pyrrfaus, 
owever,  defeated  his  adversary,  killed  great  num- 
liere  of  his  men,  and  made  five  thousand  prisoners. 
Thie  battle  was  the  principal  canee  of  Deme- 
trlns*s  ruin;  for  Pyrrhas  wee  not  so  much  hated 
kj  tlie  Macedonians  for  tlie  mischief  he  had  done 
them,  as  admired  for  his  pcrsoual  bravery;  and 
tfie  late  battle  In  particular  gained  him  great 
%onor:  inaomnch  that  many  of  the  Maoedonfaine 
•aid,  "  That  of  all  the  kings,  it  was  in  Pyrrhns 
•ttly  tliat  they  saw  a  lively  image  of  Alexander's 
valor;  whereas,  the  other  princea,  eepecinlly  De- 
tootrins.  Imitated  him  only  in  a  theatrical  man- 
mtTf  by  affecting  a  lofty  port  and  majestic  air." 

Indeed,  Demetrios  did  always  appear  liko  a 
theatrical  king.    For  he  not  only  anected  a  an* 

grilolty  of  ornament  in  wearing  a  double  dla- 
II,  and  a  robe  of  pnrple,  Interwoven  with  gold, 
t  he  had  hit  shoee  made  of  cloth  of  fold,  with 
#oles  of  fine  purple.  There  was  a  robe  a  long 
time  In  weaving  for  him,  of  roost  sumptuous 
iDBgnifioenee.  The  figure  of  the  world  and  all 
the  neavenly  bodies  were  to  be  repreeented  upon 
It;  but  it  was  left  nnfinished,  on  account  of  his 
^ange  of  fortune.  Nor  did  any  of  hie  succes- 
•ore  ever  preeame  to  wear  it,  though  Maoedon  had 
Many  pompous  kings  after  him. 

This  ostentetlou  of  dress  ofTended  a  people  who 
were  unaccustomed  to  such  sights:  but  his  luxu- 
rious and  dissolute  manner  of  life  was  a  more  ob- 
iioxlous  cireumstance;  and  what  disobliged  them 
tnost  of  all  was  his  difficulty  of  access.  For  he 
•fther  refused  to  see  those  who  applied  to  him,  or 
behaved  to  them  In  a  hanh  and  haughty  manner. 
Though  he  favored  the  Athenians  mora'thun  the 
lest  of  the  Greeks,  their  amhassadon  waited  two 
«eara  at  his  court  for  an  answer.  The  Laceda- 
oionlans  happening  to  send  only  one  ambassador 
lo  him,  lie  considered  it  an  alRront,  and  said  In 
great  anger,  "  What!  have  the  Lacedatnioniane 
•»nt  no  more  than  one  ^mbassadorT"  **  No,** 
OBid  the  Spartan,  acutely  ii  his  laconic  way,  *<oiie 
dor  to  one  king.'* 


Om  imjt  whoa  he  aawmjl  tn  9mm  o«l  la  « 
oUlgiBg  iamper,  and  !•  be  eooKlhiiY  less 
Inaceeeslbls,  he  was  presented  with  aevetal  peU« 
II  which  ho  received.  Mid  pvt  them  In  the 
skirt  of  his  robo.    The  people  of  oonrse  Mioved 
hftn  with  great  joy:  bat  no  eoooer  waa  Im  coins 
to  the  iMidge  over  the  Astaa  than  he  opened  his 
robe,  and  shook  them  ail  into  the  river.    Thii 
stang  tlie  Macedonians  to  the  haart;  arheo,  look- 
ing fer  tlie  protection  of  a  king,  they  found  the 
Inooienoe  of  a  tyrant    And  llils  treatmeat  ap. 
peered  the  iiarder  to  aoch  as  had  seen,  or  braid 
from  those  who  had  aeen,  how  kind  tlie  behavier 
of  Philip  wee  on  each  occasjona.   An  old  uromiB 
was  one  day  very  treubleeoine   to  him  Is  tbs 
atreet,  and  begged  with  great  Importanity  te  te 
heard:   He  aeid,   ••He  waa    net    nt  lelrare.**^ 
••  Then,"  cried  the  old  woman,  **  yea  should  net 
be  a  king.'*     Tbo  kiag  waa  atrack  with  thorn 
words;  and  liaving  eouaidered   tlie  thiag  a  laa- 
ment,  lie  returned  to  his  palace;  where,  poetpei- 
ing  ail  ether  aflalrs,  he  gave  andieaee  forieml 
daya  to  all  who  choee  to  apply  to  him,  beginniog 
with  the  eld  woman.    ladeed,  aothing  beeeoief 
a  kiag  BO  muoh  as  the  distribatlen  of  justice^ 
For  «Man  Is  a  tyrant,"  as  Timotbeus  exprcsMS 
it;   but  justice,  according  to   Pindar,   ''Is  tfas 
rightful   oovenign  of  the  world."    The  thlsf^ 
which  Homer  tells  aa,  kings  receive  fram  Jove, 
are  not  maclilnes  for  taking  towns,  or  ships  wxlk 
braxen  beeks,  hot  law  and  jnatice:*  these  they 
are  to  guard  and  to  ealtlvate.     And  It  is  not  tbs 
moat  wariike,  the  most  violent  and  aanganary, 
but  the  jnsteet  of  princea,  whom  he  calls  lbs  dit* 
eiple  of  Jupiter.f    But  Demetrina  was  pleased 
with  an  appellation  quite  oppoefto  to  that  vbieb 
Is  given   the  king  of  the  gods.     For  Jnpiter  ii 
called   PuUem  and  PsfiadfcMs,  the   pcfrra  aai 
^mdimn  of  dlies;  Demetrius  Is  aurnamed  Poim' 
celUt  the  Jeairoger  </  cities.  Tiiaa,  iu  eouae^ueoos 
of  the  union  of  power  and  folly,  vice  is  sabstilot- 
ed  In  the  pkaoe  of  virtue,  and  the  ideas  of  flaiy 
and  injnstlco  are  united  too. 

When  Demetriaa  lay  daageroasly  IU  atPblta, 
he  waa  very  near  loeing  Macedonia;  for  Pyribas 
by  a  sadden  Inroad,  penetrated  aa  lar  as  Edeaai: 
bat  aa  soon  as  he  recovered,  he  repalesd  kfaa  widi 
ease,  and  afterward  be  came  to  teraw  wllk  bin; 
for  he  was  not  willing  to  be  hiaderad,  by  aktr- 
miahing  for  poate  with  Pyrrhua,  from  the  parairit 
of  greater  and  more  anduoua  eiiterp(iae&  Hii 
scheme  was  to  recover  oil  his  ftither's  domioJoof; 
and  his  preparatioas  were  soluble  te  the  |r»i* 
ness  of  the  object  For  he  had  raieed  an  army  ti 
ninety-eight  thousand  foot,  and  near  twalre  tlioo- 
sand  liorae;  and  he  was  bniiding  five  haaditd 
galleys  in  the  ports  of  Piraeus,  Corinth,  Clialei% 
and  Fella.  He  went  himself  to  all  Ihase  plioaf  ta 
give  directioas  to  the  workmea,  and  asaiat  la  Ua 
conatruetion.  All  the  world  aras  aarpriaed,  oot 
only  at  tlie  number,  but  at  the  greatoeai  of  Mi 
worka.  For  no  man,  before  hla  time,  erer  Mva 
galley  of  fifteen  or  tixteen  banks  of  oan.  Af- 
terward, indeed,  Ptolemy  Philopater  boilt  oae  0/ 
forty  banka;  ito  leufth  waa  two  handred  aad 
eighty  cubits,  and  ite  night  to  the  top  of  the  prow 
forty-eight  cubits.  Four  handred  marlBaii  be- 
longed to  it,  exclusive  of  the  rowers,  who  were  do 
fewer  than  four  tliousaud :  and  the  decks  and  tba 
aeveral  interatices  were  capable  of  cootaioiof 
near  three  thousand  soldiera.  This,  however, 
was  mere  matter  of  curiosity;  for  it  differed  verj 
little  from  an  immovable  building,  and  waa  ealco* 
lated  more  for  show  tlian  for  use,  as  it  eoaid  uat 
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|6  iMt  ill  motloD  witliovt  fraat  dlffienlty  and 
4uis«r.  But  the  dbipc  of  DemetrioB  luui  their 
we  as  well  ai  beauty;  with  all  their ma^nificaiice 
#f  oomlrQetioQ,  they  were  eqaally  fit  for  fi^t* 
lug;  and  tiioogh  they  were  admirable  for  their 
rise,  they  were  ftill  more  so  for  the  Bwiftaeis  of 
U^r  motion. 

Demetriua  haria^  provided  inch  an  armament 
Cor  Uie  iuveeiou  of  Asia  as  no  roan  overbad  be- 
fore him,  except  Aleiander  the  Great,  Seleacas, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lyalmachos,  united  against  blm. — 
They  likewise  joined  in  an  appliotitlou  to  Pyr- 
rhus;  desiring  him  to  fall  upon  Macedonia;  and 
&ot  to  look  to  himself  as  bound  by  the  treaty 
With  Demetrius,  since  that  prince  had  entered 
into  it,  not  with  any  regard  to  the  advantage  of 
Pyrrhus,  or  in  order  to  avoid  future  hostilities, 
but  ineruly  for  his  own  sake,  that  he  might  at 
preaeut  be  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  against 
whom  he  pleased.  As  Pyrrhns  accepted  Itie  pro- 
|Maui,  Demetrius,  while  he  was  preparing  for  his 
▼oyage,  found  himself  surrounded  with  war  at 
home.  For,  at  one  instant  of  time,  Ptolemy, 
eame  with  a  great  fleet  to  draw  Greece  off  from 
Its  present  master:  Lysiniachus  invaded  Maoedo- 
aia  from  Thrace;  and  Pyrrhus  entering  it  from  a 
Hearer  quarter,  joined  in  ravaging  the  country.—- 
Demetrius,  on  this  occasion,  left  his  son  in 
Greece,  and  went  himself  to  tlie  relief  of  Mace- 
donia. His  first  operations  were  intended 
iigainst  Lysiniachus,  but  as  he  was  upon  his 
march  he  received  an  account  that  Pyrrhus  had 
taken  Bonsa ;  and  the  news  soon  spreading 
ftmong  his  Macedonians,  he  could  do  nothing  in 
mn  enierly  manner:  for  nothing  was  to  be  found 
in  Uie  whole  army  but  lamentations,  tears,  and 
czpreasious  of  resentment  and  reproach  against 
tiieir  king.  They  were  even  ready  to  march  off, 
liDder  pretense  of  attending  to  their  domestic  af- 
fiirs,  but  ill  fact  to  join  Lysimachus. 

In  tliis  case  Demetrius  thought  proper  to  get  at 
Ihe  greatest  distance  he  could  from  Lysimachus, 
mnd  turn  his  arms  against  Pyrrhus.  Lysima- 
ehna  was  of  their  own  nation,  and  many  of  them 
knew  him  in  the  service  of  Alexander;  whereas 
Pyrrhns  was  an  entire  stranger,  and  therefore  he 
ttionght  the  Macedonians  would  never  rive  him 
the  preference.  But  lie  was  sadly  mistaKen  in  his 
eoajecture:  and  lie  soon  found  it  upon  encamping 
near  Pyrrhus.  The  Macedonians  always  admir- 
ed bis  distinguished  valor,  and  had  of  old  been  ac- 
customed to  thiak  the  be«t  man  in  the  field  the 
most  worthy  of  a  crown.  Beside,  they  received 
daily  accounts  of  the  clemency  with  which  he 
liehaved  to  his  prisoners.  Indeed,  tliey  were  in- 
eiioed  to  desert  to  liiin  or  any  other,  so  they  could 
bat  get  rid  of  Demetrius.  They  tlierefore  began 
to  go  off  privately,  and  In  small  parties  at  first, 
but  afterward  there  was  nothluff  but  open  disorder 
•nd  muUuy  in  the  camp.  At  last,  some  of  them 
had  the  assurance  to  go  to  Demetrius,  and  bid  him 
provide  for  himself  by  flight,  for  *<  The  Macedo- 
nians (they  told  lilm)  were  tired  of  fighting  to 
maintain  his  luxury."  Tliese  expressions  ap- 
peared modest  in  comparison  of  the  rude  behavior 
of  others.  He  therefore  entered  his  tent  not  like 
•  real  king,  but  a  theatrical  one,  and  having  quit- 
ted his  royal  robe  for  a  black  one,  privately  with- 
drew. As  multitudes  were  pillaging  his  tent, 
who  not  only  tore  It  in  pieces,  but  fought  for  the 
plunder,  Pyrrhus  made  his  appearance;  upon 
which,  the  tumult  instantly  ceased,  and  the  whole 
army  submitted  to  him.  Lysimachus  and  he 
then  divided  Macedonia  between  them,  which 
Demetrius  liad  hehi  without  disturbance  for  seven 


Demetrius,  thus  fallen  firom  the  pinnacle  «| 
power,  fled  to  Cassandria,  where  his  wife  PhOft 
was.  Nothing  could  equal  her  sorrow  on  tlUa 
occasion.  She  could  not  bear  to  see  the  finforttt* 
nate  Demetrius  once  more  a  private  man  and  an 
exile;  In  her  despair,  therefore,  and  detestatiou  of 
fortune,  who  was  always  more  constant  to  him 
iu  iier  visits  of  adversity  than  prosperity,  sh* 
took  poison. 

Demetrius,  however,  resolved  to  gather  up  thi 
remains  of  his  wreck;  for  which  purpose  he  ra» 
paired  to  Greece,  and  collected  sucn  of  his  friendt 
and  officers  as  he  found  there.  Menelaus,  In  on* 
of  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  gives  this  pictuw 
of  bis  own  fortune. 

I  move  on  Fortan«*s  rapid  wIm«I  :  ny  lot 
Foi«T«r  chanfing,  like  the  ehaagefal  noon. 
That  each  night  «ari«t;  liardly  now  perceived; 
And  now  the  ihowi  her  bright  bom;  bj  degrees 
Bhe  Alls  her  orb  with  light;  bat  when  the  reigas 
In  all  her  pride,  the  then  bcgini  once  more 
Te  wa»te  her  gtoriei,  till  di»soived  and  ket, 
Bhe  sink!  agmia  to  darkaet*.— 

But  this  picture  is  more  applicable  to  Demetria% 
iu  his  increase  and  wane,  his  splendor  and  ob- 
scurity. His  glory  seemed  now  entirely  eclipsed 
and  ezUnguislied,  and  yet  it  broke  out  again,  and 
shone  with  new  splendor.  Fresh  forces  canw 
in,  and  gradually  filled  up  the  measure  of  hit 
hopes.  This  was  the  first  time  he  addressed  tbn 
cities  as  a  private  man,  and  without  any  of  tb* 
ensigns  of  royalty.  Somebody  seeiuff  him  at 
Thebes  in  this  condition,  applied  to  him,  with 
propriety  enough,  those  verses  of  Euripides* 

To  Diree*!  fbaatain,  and  Itmeavt'  •hove, 
la  aortal  foim  be  moves,  a  God  ae  more. 

When  he  had  got  into  the  high  roafl  of  hop* 
again,  and  had  once  more  a  respectable  force  and 
form  of  royalty  about  him,  he  restored  the  The- 
bans  their  auciout  government  and  laws.  At  tha 
same  time  the  Athenians  abandoned  his  inter* 
ests,  and  erasing  out  of  their  registers  the  untam 
of  Diphilus,  who  was  then  priest  of  the  goda* 
protectors,  ordered  Archoos  to  be  appointed 
again,  acoordlng  to  ancient  custom.  Th&f 
llkewisesent  for  Pyrrhns  from  Macedonia,  becanat 
they  saw  Demetrius  grow  stronger  than  they  ex* 
pected;  Demetrius,  greatly  enraged,  marched  im- 
mediately to  attack  them,  and  laid  strong  siege  \m 
the  city.  But  Crates  the  philosopher,  a  man  of 
great  reputation  and  authority,  being  sent  out  t* 
him  by  the  people,  partly  by  his  entreaties  for  tbtt 
Athenians,  and  partly  by  reprsaentlng  to  him  tlial 
liis  inlsrest  lay  another  wav,  prevailed  on  Demft- 
trius  to  ^aias  the  siege.  After  this,  he  colleciad 
all  his  ships,  embarked  bis  army,  which  oonsistad 
of  eleven  thousand  foot,  beside  cavalry,  and  sailed 
to  Asia,  In  hopes  of  drawing  Caria  and  Lydte 
over  from  Lysimachus.  is^urydice,  the  sister  af 
Piiila,  received  him  at  Miletus,  having  brougbl 
with  her  Plolemais,  a  daaglitersbe  had  by  Ptola^ 
my,  who  had  formerly  been  promised  him  upon 
the  application  of  Seleucus.  Demetrius  married 
her  with  the  free  consent  of  Eorydice,  and  soo« 
after  attempted  the  cities  in  that  quarter;  many 
of  them  opened  their  gates  to  him,  and  many 
others  he  took  bv  force.  Among  the  latter  wan 
Sard  is.  Some  of  the  officers  of  Lyslriiaehnt 
likewise  deserted  to  him,  and  brought  sufficient 
appointments  of  money  and  troops  with  tliem^*- 
But,  as  Agathocles  the  son  of  Lysimachus  cama 
against  him  with  a  great  army,  he  marched  ta 
Plirygia,  with  an  Intention  to  seiie  Armenia,  and 
tlien  to  try  Media  and  the  Upper  Provinoas^ 
which  might  afford  blm  many  olaoea  of  ratiMl 
upon  occasion.    Agathoeiaa  &llow<^  bin  tkmn 
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ttMtd  M  hm  found  Demetriat  mperfor  In  all  tlie 
akinnMiM  that  he  veDtared  npOD,  ha  betook  him- 
wif  to  cnttinr  off  hie  conroys.  Thli  dUtreaeed 
kim  not  a  litUe;  and,  what  was  another  disaf  reo- 
nble  circamstance,  hie  eoldtera  anspected  that  he 
telrned  to  lead  them  into  Armenia  and  Media. 

llie  famine  increased  OTory  day;  and»  by  mie- 
tahinff  the  fords  of  the  river  Lye  us,  he  had  a  great 
■amber  of  men  swept  away  with  the  stream.  Yet, 
•midst  all  their  distress,  his  troops  were  capable  of 
jeotluf.  One  of  them  wrote  upon  the  door  of  his 
tant  the  beginning  of  the  tragedy  of  (Edipas  with  a 
wall  alteration, 

Thorn  effiprinf  oftli*  blis4  old  kiag  Aallfoaat, 

Wkora  doa  tboa  Uod  mT 

Pestilence,  at  laat  followed  the  famine,  as  it 
•anmonty  happens  when  people  are  under  a  ne- 
•BHity  of  eating  anything,  however  unwholesome, 
M  that  finding  be  had  lost  in  all  not  less  than  eight 
tkooaand  men,  he  turned  back  with  the  rest 
When  ha  came  down  to  Tarsus,  he  was  desirous  of 
•paring  the  country,  because  it  belonged  to  Se- 
Imcus;  and  he  did  not  think  proper  to  give  him 
•ny  pretense  to  declare  against  him.  Bat  perceiv- 
ing that  it  was  ImpoaslbTe  for  his  troops  to  avoid 
taking  something,  when  they  were  reduced  to  such 
•xtiemities,  and  that  Agathocles  had  fortified  the 
passes  of  Mount  Taurus,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  Seleu- 
•08  containing  a  long  and  moving  detail  of  his 
■llsfortone,  and  concluding  with  strong  entreaties 
that  he  would  take  compassion  on  a  prince  who 
was  allied  to  him,  and  whose  Bufferings  were  such 
••  even  an  enemy  might  be  affected  with. 

Seleucus  was  touched  with  pity,  and  sent  orders 
to  his  lieutenants  in  those  parts  to  supply  Demo- 
trias  with  everytliing  suitable  to  the  state  of  a 
kteg,  and  his  army,  with  suiBcient  provisions.  But 
Patrocies,  who  was  a  man  of  understanding,  and 
•  faithful  friend  to  Seleucus,  went  to  that  prince 
•nd  represented  to  him,  "That  the  expense  of 
famishing  tlie  troops  of  Demetrius  with  provisions 
wa^  a  thing  of  small  importance,  in  comparison 
•f  ouffering  Demetrius  himself  to  remain  in  the 
••vntry,  who  was  always  one  of  the  most  violent 
•ad  enterprising  princes  in  the  world,  and  now 
was  in  auch  desperate  circumstances  as  might  put 
•vnn  those  of  the  mildest  dispositions  on  bold  and 
«nust  attempta.** 

Upon  these  repreaentatlona  Seleucns  marched 
lato  Cillcia  with  a  great  army.  Demetrius,  aston- 
Wied  and  terrified  at  the  sudden  change  of  Seleu- 
•••,  withdrew  to  the  strongest  posts  So  could  find 
•pan  Mount  Taurus,  and  sent  a  message  to  him, 
bagging,  ••  That  he  might  be  suffered  to  make  a 
•••quest  of  oome  free  nations  of  barbarians,  and 
hv  settling  among  them  as  their  king  put  a  peri- 
•d  to  his  wanderings.  If  this  could  not  be  grant- 
ad,  he  hoped  Seleucus  would  at  least  permit  him 
ta  winter  In  that  country,  and  not  by  driving  him 
••t  naked  and  in  want  of  everything,  expose  him 
la  that  condition  to  his  enemies.'* 

All  these  proposals  had  a  suspicious  appearance 
to  Seleucus;  he  made  answer,  «  That  he  might,  if 
ha  pleased,  spend  two  mouths  of  the  winter  in 
Cataonia,  If  he  aent  him  his  principal  friends  a^ 
hostages.*'  But  at  the  same  time  be  secured  the 
passes  into  Syria.  Demetrius,  thus  surrounded 
like  a  wild  l>east  in  the  tolls,  was  under  a  neoes- 
sity  of  having  recourae  to  violence.  He  therefore 
ravaged  the  country,  and  had  the  advantage  of 
Seleucus  whenever  he  attacked  him.  Seleucus 
•ttce  beeet  him  with  his  armed  chariots,  and  yet 
he  broke  through  them,  and  pot  his  euemv  to  the 
ront.  After  this  he  dislodged  the  corps  that  was 
to  defend  the  hlghts  on  the  sMe  of  Syria,  and  made 
iMaaalf  master  of  thai 


Elevated  wtth  this  •••»«»  and  fiodtogtea0V 
age  of  his  men  restored,  he  prepared  to  fight  a  d»» 
cislve  battle  with  Seleucus.  Tttat  prince  was  nair 
in  great  perplexity.  He  had  rejected  the  snccorw 
offered  him  by  Lyslnuchus,  for  want  of  confidence 
in  his  honor,  and  from  an  apprehension  of  hia 
designs;  and  he  was  loth  to  tiy  his  strength  with 
Demetrius,  because  he  dreaded  his  desperate  coifr- 
a|e,  as  well  as  his  usual  change  of  fortune,  which 
often  raised  him  from  great  misery  to  the  summii 
of  power.  In  the  meantime,  Demetrius  was  seiud 
with  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  greatly  impaired  his 
personal  vigor,  and  entirely  rained  h^  atbinc 
for  part  of  his  men  went  over  to  the  enemy,  and 
part  left  their  colon  and  dispersed.  In  forty  days 
ha  recovered  with  great  difficulty;  and  getting  on* 
der  march  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  made  a 
feint  of  moving  toward  Cilicia.  But  afterwird 
In  the  night  he  decamped  without  aoaud  of  trum- 
pet, and  taking  the  contrary  way,  crosaed  MooaI 
Amanos,  and  ravaged  the  country  on  the  other  ad* 
as  far  as  Cyrriiestica. 

Seleucus  followed,  and  encamped  very  near  hb^ 
Demetrius  tiien  put  his  army  in  motion  in  tlitt 
night,  in  hopes  of  surprising  him.  Seleucus  wm 
retired  to  rest;  and  in  all  probability  his  enemy 
would  have  succeeded  had  not  aome  deaexten  in* 
formed  him  of  his  danger,  just  time  enoa^  for 
him  to  put  himself  in  a  posture  of  defense.  TJpoa 
this  he  started  up  in  great  consternation,  and 
ordered  the  trumpets  to  sound  an  alarm;  and  as  ha 
put  on  his  aandais,  he  said  to  his  friends,  "  What 
a  terrible  wild  beast  are  we  engaged  with  !**  De» 
metrius  perceiving  by  the  tumult  in  the  enemy*a 
camp  that  his  scheme  was  discovered*  letiied  aa 
fast  as  possible. 

At  break  of  day  Seleucus  offered  him  battl^ 
when  Demetrius  ordering  one  of  bis  ofEcen  to  take 
care  of  one  wing,  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  tha 
other,  and  made  some  impression  upon  the  enemy* 
Meantime  Seleucus  quittiog  his  horse,  and  laying 
aside  his  helmet,  presented  himself  to  Demetrins's 
hired  troops  with  only  his  buckler  in  his  hand* 
exhorting  them  to  come  over  to  hiniy  and  to  ba 
convinced  at  last  that  it  was  to  spare  them,  not 
Demetrius,  that  he  had  been  ao  long  about  the  war 
Upon  which  they  all  saluted  him  king,  and  langec 
themselves  under  his  banner. 

Demetrius,  though  of  all  tha  chaagea  be  hai2 
experienced,  he  thought  this  the  most  terriUoy  ye^ 
imagining  that  he  might  extricate  himself  from 
this  distress  as  well  as  the  rest,  fled  to  the  passes 
of  Mount  Amanns,  and  gaining  a  thick  wood, 
waited  there  for  the  night,  with  a  few  friends  and 
attendants  who  followM  his  fortune.  His  inten* 
tion  was,  if  possible,  to  take  the  way  to  Caunn% 
where  he  hoped  to  find  his  fleet,  and  from  thence 
to  make  his  escape  by  sea:  but  knowing  he  liad 
not  provisions  even  for  that  day,  he  sought  for 
some  other  expedient.  Afterward  one  of  hit 
friends,  named  Soaigenea,  arrived  with  four  haa- 
dred  pieces  of  gold  in  his  purse;  with  the  aasistanoi 
of  which  money  they  hoped  to  reach  the  sea.  Ac* 
cordiugly  when  night  came,  they  attempted  to 
pass  the  bights;  but  finding  a  number  of  fiiei 
lighted  there  by  the  enemy,  they  despaired  of  sue* 
caoding  that  way,  and  returned  to  their  former  re* 
treat,  but  neither  with  their  whole  company  (for 
some  had  gone  off),  nor  with  the  same  spirita 
One  of  them  venturing  to  tell  him,  that  he  thought 
it  was  best  for  him  to  surrender  himself  to 
Seleucus,  Demetrius  drew  his  sword  to  kill  him* 
self;  but  his  friends  interposed,  and  consoling  him 
in  the  best  manner  they  could,  persuaded  him  to 
follow  his  advice:  In  conaeqneuee  of  which  he  saal 
to  Seleaeus,  and  yielded  himself  to  his  diserattaii 
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Upon  this  news,  S«leaeii8  nld  to  those  about 
him,  *<It  is  not  the  good  fortune  of  Demetrios,  but 
mine,  that  now  sares  him;  and  that  adds  to  other 
fiTors  this  opportunity  of  testify iug  my  humani' 
ty.**  Then,  eaJliug  the  officers  of  his  household 
iie  ordered  them  to  pitch  a  royal  tout,  sod  to  pro- 
Tide  ererythiog  else  for  his  reception  and  enter- 
tiinment  la  the  most  magDificent  manner.  As 
tkere  happened  to  be  in  the  senrice  of  Seleucus 
ote  Appollonldes,  who  was  an  old  acquaintance 
of  Demetrius,  he  immediately  sent  that  person  to 
him,  that  he  might  be  more  at  ease,  and  come 
with  the  greater  confidence,  as  to  a  son-in-law 
and  a  friend. 

On  the  discoyery  of  this  favomble  disposition  of 
fieleacns  toward  him,  at  a  first  view,  and  afterward, 
a  great  number  of  the  courtiers  waited  on  Deme- 
trius, and  strove  which  should  pay  him  the  most 
respect;  for  it  was  expected  that  his  interest  with 
Seleucus  would  soon  be  the  best  in  the  lilngdom. 
But  these  compliments  turned  the  compassion 
wluch  his  distress  had  excited  into  jealousy,  and 
pTo  occasion  to  the  envious  and  malevolent  to  di- 
vert the  stream  of  tlie  king's  humanity  from  him, 
by  alarming  him  with  apprehensions  of  no  insen- 
sible change,  but  of  the  greatest  commotions  in 
his  army  on  the  sight  of  Demetrius. 

Appollonldes  was  new  come  to  Demetrius  with 
great  satisfaction;  and  others  who  followed  to  pay 
tneir  court,    brought  extraordinary  accounts  of 
the  kindness  of  Seleucus;  insomuch  that  Demetri* 
■s,  though  iu  the  first  shock  of  his  misfortune,  he 
had  thought    it  a  great   disgrace    to    surrender 
himself,  was  now  displeased  at  his  aversion  to  that 
step.    Such  confidence  had  ho  in  the  hopes  they 
held  out  to  him,  when  Pausanias  coming  with  a 
fsrty  of  horse  and  foot,  to  the  number  of  a  thous- 
and, suddenly  surrounded  him,  and  drove  away  such 
as  he  found  inclined  to  favor  his  cause.  After  he  had 
that  seized  his  person.  Instead  of  conducting  him  to 
the  presence  of  Seleucus,  he  carried  him  to  the  Syri- 
an Cbersonesus.   There  he  was  kept,  indeed,  under 
t strong  guard,  but  Seleucus  sent  liim  a  sufficient 
sooipage,  and  supplied  him  with   money  and  a 
table  suitable  to  his  rank.    He  had  also  places  of 
exercise  and  walks  worthy  of  a  king;  his  parks 
were  well  stored  with  same;  and  such  of  his  friends 
M  bad  accompanied  him  in  his  flight,  were  per- 
nltied  to   attend  him.     Seleucus,  too,  had  the 
•ompiaisance  often  to  send  some  of  his  people  with 
kind  and  encouraging  messages.  Intimating,  that 
as  soon  as  Antiochus  and  Stratonlce  should  arrive, 
terms  of  accommodation  would  be  hit  upon,  and 
ha  would  obtain  his  liberty. 

Under  this  misfortune,  Demetrius  wrote  to  Ills 
son,  and  to  his  officers  and  friends  in  Athens  and 
Corinth,  desiring  them  to  trust  neither  his  hand- 
VTiting  nor  his  seal,  but  to  act  as  if  he  were  dead, 
tnd  to  keep  the  cities  and  all  his  remaining  estates 
for  Andgonns.  When  the  young  prince  was  in- 
formed of  his  father's  connnement,  he  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  at  It;  he  put  on  mourning,  and 
wrote  not  only  to  the  other  kings,  but  to  Seleucus 
himself;  offering,  on  condition  Uiat  his  father  were 
■et  free,  to  cede  all  the  possessions  they  had  left, 
tnd  deliver  himself  up  as  a  hostage.  Many  cities 
snd  princes  joined  In  the  request;  but  Lysimachus 
Was  not  of  that  number.  On  the  contrary,  he 
ofl^red  Seleucus  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Induce 
him  lo  put  Demetrius  to  death.  Seleucus,  who 
looked  upon  him  in  an  indifferent  light  before,  ab- 
horred him  as  a  villain  for  his  proposal;  and  only 
waited  for  the  arrival  of  Antiochus  and  Stratonlce, 
to  make  them  the  compliment  of  restoring  Deme- 
Wosto  his  liberty. 
Demetrius,  who  at  first  tapported  bis  mlafortaiM 


with  patience,  by  custom  learned  to  sabmlt  to  11 
with  a  still  better  grace.  For  some  time  he  took 
the  exercises  of  hunting  and  running;  but  be  lefl 
them  by  degrees,  and  sank  into  indolence  and  in* 
activity.  AAerward  he  took  to  drinking  and  play, 
and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  thatkiud  of  dissipa- 
tion. Whether  it  was  to  put  off  the  thoughU  of 
his  present  condition,  which  he  could  not  bear  in 
his  sober  hours,  and  to  drown  reflection  iu  the 
bowl,  or  whether  he  was  sensible  at  last  that  this 
was  the  sort  of  life,  which,  though  originally  the 
object  of  hik  desires,  he  had  idly  wandered  from^ 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  an  absurd  ambition.  Per- 
haps he  considered  tliat  he  had  given  himself  and 
othen  infinite  trouble,  by  seeking  with  fleets  and 
armies  that  happiness  which  he  found  when  he 
least  expected  it,  in  ease,  indulgence,  and  repose. 
For  what  other  ends  does  the  wretched  vanity  of 
kings  propose  to  itself  in  all  their  wan  and  dangers* 
but  to  quit  the  paths  of  virtue  and  honor  for  those 
of  luxury  and  pleasure;  the  sure  consequence  of 
their  not  knowing  what  real  pleasure  and  true  en- 
joyment  are. 

Demetrius,  after  three  yean'  confinement  in  the 
Chereouesus,  fell  into  a  distemper  occasioned  by 
Idleness  and  excess,  which  carried  him  off  at  the 
ace  of  fifty-four.  Seleucus  was  severely  censur* 
ed,  and  Indeed  was  much  concerned  himself,  for 
his  unjust  suspicions  of  Demetrius,  whereas  hd 
should  have  followed  the  example  of  DromloheteSi 
who,  though  a  Thracian  and  barbarian,  had  treat* 
ed  Lysimachus,  when  his  prisoner,  with  all  tiie 
generosity  that  became  a  king. 

There  was  something  of  a  theatrical  pomp  even 
in  the  funeral  of  Demetrius.  For  Antigonus  be- 
ing informed  that  they  were  bringing  his  father's 
ashes  to  Greece,  went  to  meet  them  with  his  whole 
fleet;  and  finding  them  near  the  lales  of  theiBgoaa 
sea,  he  took  the  urn,  which  was  of  solid  gold,  on 
board  the  admiral  galley.  The  cities  at  which 
they  touched  sent  crowns  to  adorn  the  urn,  and  per- 
sons in  mourning  to  assfsf  at  the  funeral  solemnity. 

When  the  fleet  approached  Corinth,  the  urn  wan 
seen  in  a  conspicuous  position  upon  the  stern  of 
the  vessel,  adorned  with  a  purple  robe  and  a  diademi 
and  attended  bv  a  company  of  young  men  well 
armed.  Xenopbantus,  a  most  celebrated  perform* 
er  on  the  flute,  sat  by  the  urn,  and  played  a  solemn 
air.  The  oan  kept  time  with  the  notes,  and  ao* 
companied  them  with  a  melancholy  sound,  like 
that  of  mournen  in  a  funeral  procession,  beating 
their  breasts  in  concert  with  tne  music.  But  It 
was  the  mournful  appearance  and  the  toara  of  An* 
tigonus  that  excited  the  greatest  compassion  among 
the  people  as  they  passed.  After  the  Corinthians 
had  iMstowed  crowns  and  all  due  honon  upon  the 
remains,  Antigonus  carried  them  to  Demetrius 
and  deposited  them  there.  This  was  a  city  called 
after  the  deceased,  which  he  had  peopled,  from  the 
little  towns  about  Jolcos. 

Demetrius  left  behind  him  several  children;  An* 
tironus  and  Stratonlce,  whom  he  had  by  his  wife 
Fnila;  two  sons  of  the  name  of  Demetrius,  one 
surnamed  The  Slender ,  by  an  Illyrian  woman;  the 
other  was  by  Ptolemais,  and  came  to  be  4ing  of 
Cyrene.  By  Deidamia  he  had  Alexander,  who 
took  up  his  residence  in  Egypt;  and  by  his  last 
wife  Eurydlce  he  Is  said  to  have  had  a  son  named 
Corrhebus.  His  posterity  enjoyed  the  throne  in 
continued  succession  down  to  rerseus*  the  last 
king  of  Macedon,  In  whose  time  the  Romans  sub- 
dued  that  countrv.  Thus  having  gone  through 
the  Macedonian  drama,  it  is  time  Uiat  we  bring 
the  Roman  upon  the  stage. 

*  Abost  oashsadfsd  sad  tixtsea  yeais. 
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ANTONY. 


Tm  fimiMiraUMr  of  Mark  Antoaj  wm  Antony 
lh«  orator,  who  followed  tho  faeUon  of  Sylia,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Marias.*  His  father  was 
Atitony,  aarnamed  the  Cretan,  a  man  of  no  figure 
or  coosuqaeiice  in  tlie  political  world,t  but  distln- 

Kished  for  his  inteffrily,  beneroleuco,  and  liberal- 
j;  of  wlilcii  the  following  little  circumstance  is  a 
•ufficient  proof.  His  fortune  was  not  large;  and 
his  wife»  tiierefore,  very  prudently  Uid  some  re- 
■traint  on  his  munificent  disposition.  Au  acquain- 
tance of  his,  who  was  under  some  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties, applied  to  him  for  assistance;  Antony, 
having  no  money  at  command,  ordered  his  boy  to 
bring  iiim  a  silver  basin  full  of  water,  under  a 
pmtenas  of  shaving.  After  the  boy  was  dismissed 
be  gave  the  basin  to  his  friend,  and  bade  him  make 
wliat  use  of  it  he  thought  proper.  The  disappear- 
ance of  the  basin  occasioned  no  small  commotion 
In  the  family;  and  Antony  findingliis  wife  prepared 
to  take  a  severe  account  of  the  servants,  begged 
her  pardon,  and  told  her  the  truth. 

His  wife's  name  was  Julia;  she  was  of  the  fami- 
ly of  the  Ccsars,  and  a  woman  of  distingul^ed 
merit  and  modesty.  Under  her  auspices  Mark 
Antony  received  his  education;  wheu,  after  the 
death  of  his  fatlier  she  married  Cornelius  Lentulus, 
whom  Cicero  put  to  death  for  engaging  in  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline.  This  was  toe  origin  of 
that  lasting  enmity  which  subsisted  between  Ci- 
cero and  Antony.  The  latter  affirmed,  that  his 
wotlipf  Jnlin  was  even  obliged  to  beg  the  body  of 
Cicero's  wife  for  interment  But  this  is  not  true; 
for  none  of  those  who  suffered  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, under  Cicero,  were  refused  this  privilege. — 
Antony  was  eugaginff  in  his  person,  and  was  un- 
fortunate enough  to  fail  into  the  good  graces  aud 
friendship  of  Curio,  a  man  who  was  devoted  to 
•very  species  of  lictmtiousness,  and  who,  to  ren- 
der Antony  tho  more  dependent  on  him,  led  him 


Into  all  the  excesses  of  indulging  in  wine  and 
women,  and  all  the  eipenses  that  such  indulgen- 
•es  are  attended  with.  Of  course,  he  was  soon 
deeply  involved  in  debt,  aud  owed  at  least  two 
hundred  and  fifty  talents,  while  he  was  a  very 
young  man.  Curio  was  bound  for  I  he  payment 
of  thismonev;  and  his  fatiier  being  informed  of 
U,  bauishod  Antony  from  his  house.  Thus  dis- 
missed, he  atucbed  himself  to  Clodius,  that  pes- 
tilent and  audacious  tribune,  who  threw  tiie  state 
Into  such  dreadful  disorder;  until  weary  of  his 
mad  measures,  and  fearful  of  his  opponents,  he 
passed  Into  Greece,  where  he  employed  himself 
In  military  exeraises,  and  the  study  of  eloquence. 
The  Asiatic  stylet  was  then  much  in  vogue,  and 
Antony  fell  naturally  into  It;  for  it  was  corre- 
•pondeut  with  his  manners,  which  were  vain,  pom- 
pous, insolent,  and  assuming. 

*  Valerias  Maximo*  tiiyt,  that  Antony  th«  orator  was  pot 
to  death  bjr  tlie  Joint  order  of  Cinna  and  Marios.  Dot  CM- 
eero  mention*  China  m  the  immediate  canite.  Cic.  Philip.  I. 

t  Nevertheleu,  he  condocted  tho  war  in  Crete,  and  from 
kence  wa«  called  Crefeam. 

X  Cicero,  io  hii  Brutmt  mentions  two  soru  of  Blyle,  oall- 
ed  the  Asiatic.  Unum  tttnttntlanm,  ft  argiUnm,  amUutiiU 
floa  taai  rrmihus  H  aewrU  cvmi  coa«tsiiw  tt  om««(w. 
MtimA  uMUm  gttuu  ttl  aoa  tarn  wnuntiUfnqyttniaUm  nutm 
94Tkis  •vlu^rt,  ei^iM  imeittt  tm  gumii  vmu  ut  JMm  taf, 
mge  Jmmitu  aolum  eralieau^  ml  iMssi  aserssle  «t  fmetto 
jtman  siiiarssi. 


lu  Greece  he  received  an  iiiTlftatioB  from  Gab 
inius  the  proconsul,  to  make  •  canipiugii  with 
him  in  Syria.*  This  invitation  he  refused  Is 
accept,  as  a  private  man;  bat  belu^  appointed  U 
tlie  command  of  the  cavalry,  he  atleii«ied  hiob— 
His  firet  opention  was  against  Arwtobaltts*  whs 
had  excited  the  Jews  to  a  revolt.^  Ue  was  the 
first  who  scaled  the  wall;  and  Uiis  be  did  in  the 
highest  part.  He  drove  Aristohalaa  from  all  hii 
forU;  and  afterward  with  a  handful  of  men,  da> 
feated  his  numerous  army  in  a  pitched  battier— 
Most  of  the  enemy  were  slain,  and  Arislobalai 
and  his  son  were  taken  priaouen.  Upon  tba 
conclusion  of  this  war,  Gabiuius  wasaoiicited  by 
Ptolemy  to  carry  his  arms  into  Kgypit  and  rerloia 
him  to  hiii  kiugdom.f  The  reward  of  this  servios 
was  to  be  ten  thonsand  talents.  Most  of  the  offieem 
disapproved  of  the  expedition;  and  Gnbiuios  him* 
self  did  not  readily  enter  into  it,  thoagli  the  raoasy 
pleaded  strongly  in  his  behalf.  Aulooy,  how^ 
ever,  ambitious  of  great  enterprises,  aod  vain  of 
gratifying  a  suppliant  king,  used  ewery  means  ts 
draw  Gabiuius  into  the  service,  and  prevailed.  It 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  march  to  Peio- 
sium  was  more  dangerous  tliau  the  war  tiwt  was 
to  follow.  For  they  were  to  pass  over  a  sandy 
and  un watered  country,  by  the  filtliy  marah  of 
Serbouis,  whose  stagnant  oose  tlie  £|^ptiaas  call 
the  exhalations  of  Typhon;  though  it  is  proba- 
bly no  more  than  the  dreinings  of  the  R«d  Sea» 
which  is  there  separated  from  liie  Medittfrraneaa 
onl  v  by  a  snuill  neck  of  land. 

Antony  being  ordered  thither  with  tlie  cavabyy 
not  only  seised  tlie  straits,  but  took  the  laige  city 
of  Pelusium,  and  made  tlie  garrison  prisooeffc-* 
By  this  operation  he  at  once  opened  a  aecare  pa^ 
sage  for  the  army»  and  a  fair  prospect  of  vielofy 
for  their  general.  .  The  same  love  of  gtory  whick 
was  so  serviceable  to  his  own  party,  was^  on  tliii 
occasion,  advantageous  to  tlie  enemy.  For 
when  Plolemv  entered  Pelnsium,  in  Uie  n^ 
of  revenge,  he  would  have  put  the  citiaens  la 
death,  but  Antony  resolutely  opposed  ii,  andpn* 
vented  him  from  executing  hi*  horrid  purposs^-^ 
In  the  several  actions  where  be  was  conoeracdt 
he  gave  distinguislied  proofs  of  bis  conduct  and 
valor,  but  especially  in  that  mnueuyer  where,  by 
wheeling  about  and  attacking  the  enemy  la  tbs 
rear,  he  enabled  those  who  charged  in  freat  t# 
gain  a  complete  victory.  For  tliLs  action  he  rs* 
cetved  suitable  honora  and  rewards. 

His  humane  care  of  the  body  of  Arcbelaa% 
who  ffll  in  the  battle,  was  taken  notice  of  erea 
by  tlie  common  men.  He  had  been  his  iutimsM 
friend,  and  connected  with  him  in  tiie  rights  af 
hospitality;  and  tliough  he  was  obliged,  by  lili 
duty,  to  oopose  him  in  the  field,  he  no  sooner 
heard  that  he  was  fallen,  than  he  ordered  senrtib 
to  be  m»de  for  bis  l>ody,  and  lutprred  it  with  re^ 
magnificence.  This  conduct  made  him  respecled 
in  Alexandria,  and  admired  by  tlie  Romans. 

Antony  h^d  a  noble  dignity  of  conutenaDoe^a 
graceful  length  of  beard,  a  large  foreliead,  aa 
aquiline  noae;  and,  upon  tho  whole,  the  aamt 
manly  aspect  that  we  aee  in  the  pictures  and  slat* 


"  Aolna  Gabiniot  wae  eooittl  in  the  year  oi  Sone  tHb 
sad  the  few  folbwisglM  weal  iate  0yria. 
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■cfl  •f  HarealMi    TImi*  wwm,  indetd,  an  MieleDt 
tradition,  that  bto    family  waa  deaeandad  fram 
Harcatea,  by  a  lan  af  Itiacallad  Aatean;  and  it 
waa  uo  wondar  If  Antoay  Moght  to  eonfinn  thia 
opiuiouy  by  affecUne  to  reaembla  him  in  bia  air 
and    in  bia  draai.    Thus,  whan  ha  appeared   in 
public,  ha  wore  bit  vaat  f Irt  on  tha  hipa,  a  larfs 
award,  and   oTer  all  a  coane  mantle.    Thatliiud 
af    coudact  which  woold    teem  dimgreaable  to 
others,  rendered  him  tha  darliuf^  of  the  armyw-^ 
He  talited    with  the  toldleri  in  their  own  iwag- 
gerin^   and   ribald  strain — eat  and  dranlt  with 
them  in  pablie,  and  would  sUnd  to  take  bis  yic* 
tnaia  at  tlieir  common  table.     Ha  waa  pleaeant  on 
the  subject  of  bis  amours,  ready  in  assisting  the 
intrigues  of  others,  and  easv  onder  tlie  raillery  to 
wbicTi  be  was  subjected  by  his  own.    His  liberal- 
ity to  the  aoUliers  and  to  bis  friends  was  tha  first 
foundation  of  his  hdvaucement,  and  continued  to 
support  him  in  that  power  which  ha  was  other- 
wise weakening   by  a    thousand    irregularities. 
One  Instance  of  his  liberalitv  I   must  mention: 
be  had  ordered  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
drachmae  (which  the  Rnmans  call  dscicf)  to  be 
giyen  to  one  of  his  friaiids;  his  steward,  who  was 
startled  at  the  extravagance  of  the  sum,  laid  the 
silver  iu  a  iieap,  that  he  might  sea  it  as  ha  passed. 
He  saw  it,  and  inquired  what  it  was  for;  **  It  is 
the  Slim,"  answered  tha  steward, «  tliat  you  or- 
dered for  a  present."    Antony  perceived  his  en- 
Tions  design,  and,  to  mortify  him  still  more,  said 
coolly,  <*I  i3L*aIly  thought  tlie  sum  would  have  made 
abetter  figure.     It  is  too  little;  let  It  be  doubled.'** 
This,  however,  was  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 
Rome  waa  divided  into  two  parties.    Poropey 
was  with  the  senate.  The  people  were  for  bringing 
Csaar  with  hie  army  out  of  Gaul.    Curio,  the 
friend    of  Antony,  who  had  changed  sides,  and 
joined  Ceaar,  brought  Antony  lilsewisa  aver  to 
bi«  iuiei^st.     The  iudueiice  Im  had  obtained  by 
his  eloquence,  and  by  that  profusion  of  money 
in  which  he  waa  aupported  by  Cesar,  enabled 
bim  to  make  Antony  tribune  of  tlie  people,  and 
ifterward    augur.    Antony  waa    no   aooner  in 
power  tJian  Cwsar  found   the  advantage  of  his 
aerviuea.     In  the  first  place  he  oppoaed  the  con- 
sal  Maraelltts,  whose  design  waa  to  give  Pompey 
the  command  of  the  old  legions,  and  at  the  aame 
ttme  to  empower  him  to  raise   new  ones.    On 
this  occasion  ha  obtained  a  decraa  that  tha  forces 
then  oa  foot  should  tie  sent  into  Syria,  and  join 
Bibalas  iu  carrying  on  the  war  against  tlie  Par- 
thians;  and  that  none  ahonid  give  in  their  names 
te  serve  under  Pompey.    On  another  occasion, 
when  tha  senate  would  neither  receive  C«sar*s 
letters,  nor  snffer  them  to  be  read,  he  read  them 
by  virtue  of  his  tribonitisl    authority;  and  the 
leqnesto  of  Cosar  appearing  moderate  and  rea- 
sonable, by  this  means  lie  brought  over  many  to 
bis  interesL    Two  questions  Were  at  length  put 
ia  the  senate;  one,  "Whether    Pompey  i<hooid 
iimn'm  liis  army ;"  the  other,  •<  Whether  Cesar 
diootd  gi?e  up  bis."    There  were  but  a  few  votes 
for  the  former,  a  large  majority  for  the  latter^— 
Then  Antony  stood  up,  and  put  the  question, 
"  Wiiether  both  Cesar  and  Pompey  should  not 
dismira  their  armies."     This  motion  was  received 
with  great  acclamations,  and    Antony  was  ap- 
plaoded,  and  desired  to  put  it  to  the  vote.    This 
bciug  opposed  by  the  consuls,  the  friends  of  Ce- 
*r  made  other  proposals,  which  seemed  by  no 
Bieans  unreasonable:  Bat  they  were  overnilad  by 
^^1^  and  Antony  was  commanded  by  Lentul- 

*Th«  lanie  ,torv  ii  told  of  Alesander. 
t  CK«re  Bucrti,' thnt  Antony  wm  ih»  imnadlate  easM 
M  Um  tttvU  war;  bat  if  be  ossM  have  laU  dowa  lii«  pi^a. 


vo,  the  eansal,  to  leave  tha  baaae.  He  left  them 
with  bitlar  eiacratioaa;  and  disguising  himaalf 
like  a  aervant,  acoompaniad  only  by  Quintal 
Cassiua,  he  hired  a  carriage,  and  went  immedUta* 
iy  ta  Cesar.  As  soon  as  they  arrived,  Ibny  ex* 
claimed  that  nothing  waa  eondnctad  at  Rome  ao* 
cording  to  order  or  law,  tliat  even  the  tribunea 
were  refused  the  privilege  of  speaking,  and  wlio- 
ever  woald  riae  in  defense  of  the  right,  must  ba 
expelled,  and  exposed  to  personal  danger. 

Cesar,  npon  tnis,  marched  his  army  Into  Italy, 
and  hence  it  was  observed  by  Cloero  in  liis  Phil- 
ippics, that  Antony  was  no  less  the  cause  of  the 
civil  war  in  Rome,  than  Helen  had  been  oP  tlia 
Troian  war.*  There  ia,  however,  but  little  truth 
in  this  assertion.  Cesar  was  not  so  much  a  slava 
ta  tha  Impulse  9(  resentment,  as  to  enter  on  sa 
desperate  a  measure,  if  It  had  not  been  premedi^ 
tated.  Nor  would  he  have  carried  'war  Into  tha 
bowels  of  his  country,  merely  because  he  ssw 
Antony  and  Cassius  flying  to  him  in  a  meatt 
dress  and  a  hired  carriage.  At  the  same  time« 
theaa  tilings  might  give  some  color  to  the  com* 
mencement  of  those  hostilities  which  had  beert 
long  determined.  Cesar's  motive  Waa  the  same 
which  had  before  driven  Alexander  and  Cyrua 
over  the  ruins  of  human  kind,  the  insatiable  lust 
of  empire,  the  frantic  ambition  of  being  the  first 
man  upon  earth,  which  he  knew  lie  could  not  ba 
while  Pompey  was  yet  alive. 

As  soon  as  he  waa  arrived  at  Rome,  and  had 
driven  Pompey  ont  of  Italy,  his  first  design  waa 
to  attack  his  legions  in  Spain,  and  having  a  fleet 
In  readiness,  to  go  afterward  in  pursuit  of  Pom- 
pey  himself,  while,  in  the  meantime,  Rome  waa 
left  to  the  government  of  Lepidus,  the  nretor» 
and  Italy  and  the  army  to  the  command  of  Antony 
the  tribune.  Antony,  by  the  sociability  of  hif 
disposition,  soon  made  himself  agreeable  to  tha 
soldiers;  for  lie  eat  and  drank  with  lliem,  and 
made  them  presents  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability* 
To  others,  his  conduct  was  less  acceptable.  Ha 
was  too  indolent  to  attend  to  the  canae  of  the  la* 
jured,  too  violent  and  too  impatient  when  he  waa 
applied  to  on  business,  and  infamous  for  his  adul* 
toriea.  In  short,  thoagh  there  waa  aotiiing  tyran« 
uical  in  tlie  government  af  Cesar,  it  was  rendered 
odious  by  the  111  conduct  af  his  friends;  and  at 
Antony  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  power,  sd 
he  bore  the  greatest  part  af  the  blame.  Ceoarf 
notwithstanding,  on  his  retarn  from  Spain,  con« 
nived  at  hia  Inegularities;  and  Indeed,  in  tha 
military  appointment  ba  had  given  him,  he  had 
not  jadged  improperiy;  for  Antony  waa  a  brava» 
akiUful,  and  active  general. 

Cesar  embarked  at  Brunduslum,  sailed  over  tlia 
Ionian  sea  with  a  small  number  af  troops,  and 
sent  back  the  fleet,  with  orders  that  Antony  and 
Gabinius  should  put  the  armv  on  board,  and  pro- 
coed  as  fast  as  possible  to  Macedonia.  Gabiulaa 
waa  afraid  of  the  sea,  for  It  was  winter,  and  tha 
passage  waa  dangerous.  He  therefore  marched 
bis  forces  a  long  way  round  by  land.  Antony^ 
on  the  other  hand,  being  apprehensive  that  Cesar 
might  be  surrounded  and  overcome  by  his  ene- 
mies, beat  off  Libo,  who  lay  at  anchor  in  tha 
mouth  of  the  liaven  of  Brundusium.  By  sending 
out  several  small  vessels,  he  encompassed  Libo'a 
galleys  separately,  and  obliged  them  to  retire. 
By  this  means  he  found  an  opportunity  to  embark 
about  twenty  thousand  foot  and  eight  hundred 
horse;  and  with  these  he  set  sail.    The  enemy 

diea,  he  mi^bt  bav*  discovared  a  mora  iBvediaie  taate  la 
tlio  impohtio  reuntment  of  Cato. 

*  la  ihe  >»cond  Philinnle.  VI  Httenm  Ti^'mn^,  «««  ut$ 
kmu  rtfuMiUm  ««a«a  htUii  saaas  fanis  sNas  asMt  fuiu 
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ilKOTmd  «ad  iMde  «p  to  Um;  bst  lie  etnpcd 
bj  Ibvor  of  a  ttroBf  plo  from  (be  ■outh,  whieh 
■Mde  the  M«  to  rou^  that  the  parraen  eoold  uot 
leeeh  him.  The  eeme  wind,  however,  mt  fint 
drore  him  apou  m  roclLy  ehore,  on  which  the  eee 
here  eo  banl  that  tliere  appealed-  no  hope  of 
eeeaping  iliipwreck;  but  after  ■  little,  it  tnrued 
to  the  Muth-weet,  and,  blowing  from  land  to  the 
nieia  eea,  Antony  tailed  in  Kiftfty,  with  the  eetit- 
factioii  of  Meiug  the  wreckn  of  the  enemv'e  fleet 
•caitered  elong  Uie  coaft  The  storm  bed  driven 
their  abips  upon  the  rocks,  and  many  of  tiiem 
went  to  pitMsee.  Antony  mnde  his  advantage  of 
this  disMSler;  for  be  took  several  prisoners,  and  a 
considerable  booty.  He  likewise  made  himself 
Daster  of  the  town  of  Liwus;  and,  by  the  season- 
able arrival  of  his  reinforcement,  the  afikin  of 
Cesar  wore  a  more  promising  aspect 

Antony  distinguished  himself  in  every  battle 
that  was  fought.  Twice  lie  stopped  (he  army  in 
lis  flight,  brought  them  back  to  the  charge,  and 
gained  th^  victory;  so  that,  In  point  of  military 
reputation ,  he  was  Inferior  only  to  CsBtar.  What 
•pinion  Cnmar  had  of  his  nbilitieii,  appeared  in 
the  last  decisive  battle  at  Pharsalia:  he  led  the 
right  wing  himself,  and  gave  the  left  to  Antony 
as  to  the  ablest  of  his  officers.  After  this  battle, 
Cssar  being  appointed  dieutor,  went  In  pursuit 
•f  Pompey,  and  ssnt  Antony  to  Rome  In  charac- 
ter of  general  of  the  horse.  This  oflicer  is  next 
la  power  to  the  dictator,  and  in  his  absence  he 
commands  alone.  For,  after  the  election  of  a 
dictator,  all  other  magistrates,  the  tribunes  only 
accepted,  are  divested  of  their  authority. 

Doiabella,  one  of  the  tribunes,  a  young  man 
who  wai  fond  of  innovations,  proposed  a  law  for 
•bolishiug  debts,  and  solicited  his  friend  Antony, 
who  was  ever  ready  to  gratify  the  people,  to  join 
him  In  this  measnre.  On  the  other  hand,  Asinius 
and  Trebellitts  dissuaded  him  from  it  Antony 
happened  at  this  time  to  suspect  a  criminal  con- 
■ection  between  Doiabella  and  his  wife,  whom,  on 
that  account,  he  dismissed,  though  she  was  his  first 
cousin,  and  daughter  to  Cains  Antoulus,  who  had 
been  colleague  with  Cicero.  In  eonsequenoe  of 
this,  he  joined  Asinius  and  opposed  Doiabella. 
The  latter  had  taken  possession  of  the  forum, 
with  a  design  to  pass  his  law  by  force:  and 
Antony  being  ordered  by  the  senate  to  repel 
force  witli  force,  attacked  him,  killed  several  of 
his  men,  and  lost  some  of  his  own. 

By  this  action  he  forfeited  the  favor  of  the  peo- 
ple: but  this  was  not  the  only  thing  that  rendered 
Mm  obnoxious;  for  men  of  sense  and  virtue,  as 
Cicero  observes,  could  not  but  condemn  his  noc- 
tornal  revels,  hb  enormous  extravagance,  his  scan- 
dalous lewdness,  his  sleeping  in  the  day,  his  walks 
to  carry  oflf  the  qualms  of  debauchery,  and  his 
entertainments  on  the  marriages  of  players  and 
buffoons.  It  is  said,  that  after  drinking  all  night 
at  the  wedding  of  Hlpplas,  the  player,  he  was 
■nmmoned  in  the  morning  upon  business  to  the 
forum,  when,  through  a  liille  too  much  repletion, 
be  was  unfortunate  enough,  in  the  presence  of 
the  people,  to  return  part  uf  his  evening  fare  by 
the  way  it  had  entered;  and  one  of  his  friends  re- 
ceived it  in  his  gown.  Serglus,  the  player,  had 
the  greatest  interest  with  hlni;  and  Uytheris,*  a 
lady  of  the  same  profession,  had  the  management 
of  his  heart.  She  attended  him  In  his  excursions; 
and  her  equipage  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his 
mother's.  The  people  were  offended  at  the  pomp 
of  his  traveling  plate,  whicli  was  more  fit  for  the 
cmament  of  a  triumph;  at  his  erecting  tents  oc 
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the  road  by  groves  and  rfvcrs,  for  the  most  Inxtt- 
rions  dinners;  at  his  chariots  drawn  by  lions;  and 
at  his  lodging  his  ladies  of  pleasure  and  femalw 
masicians  in  the  houses  of  modest  and  sober  peo- 
ple. This  dissatisfaction  at  the  conduct  of  An- 
tony could  not  but  be  increased  by  the  compara- 
Uve  view  of  Cesar.  While  the  latter  was  sap- 
porting  the  fatigoee  of  a  militaiy  life,  the  fornker 
was  Indulging  himself  in  all  the  disipatioa  of 
luxury;  and  by  means  of  his  delegated  power  in- 
sulting the  citizens. 

This  conduct  occasioned  a  variety  of  distxirb- 
ances  in  Rome,  and  gave  the  soldiers  an  opportn- 
nity  to  abuse  and  plunder  the  people.  Therefore^ 
when  C»sar  returned  to  Rome,  he  pardoned  Doia- 
bella; and  being  created  consul,  the  third  time,  hn 
took  liepidtts,  and  not  Antony,  for  his  colleague. 
Antony  purchased  Pompey's  house,  but,  when  lia 
was  required  to  make  the  payment,  he  expreased 
himself  in  very  angry  terms;  and  this,  he  tells  a% 
was  the  reason  why  he  would  not  go  with  Cesar 
into  Africa.  His  former  services  he  thought  in- 
suflicieutly  repaid.  Cossar,  however,  bj  his  dis- 
approbation of  Antony's  conduct,  seems  to  hava 
thrown  some  restraint  on  his  diasolate  manner  of 
life.  He  now  took  It  into  his  head  to  many,  and 
made  choice  of  Fulvia,  the  widow  of  the  seditions 
Clodius,  a  woman  by  no  means  adapted  to  dome^ 
tic  employments,  nor  even  contented  with  ruling 
her  husband  as  a  private  man.  Fulria's  ambttioa 
was  to  govern  ihose  that  governed,  and  to  com- 
mand the  leaders  of  armies.  It  was  to  Fulvia, 
therefore,  that  Cleopatra  was  obliged  for  teaching 
Antony  due  submission  to  female  authority.  He 
had  gone  through  such  a  course  of  discipline,  ss 
made  him  perfectly  tractable  when  he  came  into 
her  hands. 

He  endeavored,  however,  to  amase  the  violent 
spirit  of  Fulvia  by  many  whimsical  and  pleasant 
follies.  When  Cassar,  alter  hie  tncoess  in  Spain, 
was  on  his  retorn  to  Rome,  Antony,  among  others 
went  to  meet  him;  but  a  report  prevailing  that 
Cesar  was  killed,  and  that  the  enemy  was  march- 
ing into  Italy,  he  returned  immediately  to  Rome, 
and  in  the  disguise  of  a  slave,  went  to  his  boaso 
by  night,  pretending  that  he  had  letters  from  An- 
tony to  Fulvia.  He  was  introduced  to  her  with 
his  head  muflled  up;  and  before  she  received  the 
letter,  she  asked,  with  impatience,  if  Antony  were 
well  7  He  presented  the  letter  to  her  in  aolence; 
aud,  while  she  was  opening  it,  he  threw  his  arms 
around  her  neck  and  kisMd  her.  Wo  mealioa 
this  as  one  instance  out  of  many  of  his  pleas* 
aniries. 

When  CsMiar  returned  from  Spain,  most  of  tb* 
principal  citizens  went  some  days*  joomey  to 
meet  lilm;  but  Antony  met  with  the  most  distia- 
gulshed  reception,  and  had  the  honor  to  ride  with 
Cesar  in  the  same  chariot  After  them  came 
Brutus  Albiuins,  and  Octevius,  the  son  of  Cenr^ 
niece,  who  was  afterward  called  Augustus  Ceiar, 
and  for  many  years  was  emperor  of  Koroe.  Cssir 
being  created  consul  for  Uie  fifth  tim%  chose  An- 
tony for  his  colleague;  but  as  he  Inteuded  to  qoit 
the  consulship  in  favor  of  Doiabella,  h^  acqnainteQ 
the  senate  with  hia  resolution.  Antony,  notwith- 
standing, opposed  this  measure,  and  loaded  DoJa 
bella  with  the  most  flagrant  reproadtei.  Doia- 
bella did  not  fall  to  return  the  abuse;  aud  Conr, 
offended  at  their  indecent  behavior,  put  off  the 
affair  until  another  time.  When  it  was  agaia 
proposed,  Antony  insisted  that  the  oiaena,froa 
the  Bight  of  biids,  were  against  the  maasnre.* 
Thus  Cesar  was  obliged  to  give   up  DolabeU% 


•  Bs  bad  this  power  by  vtrtao  of  his  oflk^  v  a^gw. 
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who  WM  not  •  lUtle  morfifi«]  at  hit  disappoint- 
moot     It  appean*  boweTer,  that  Cssar  had  as 
little  regard  for  Dolabella  as  he  had  for  Antony, 
for  when  both  were  accused  of  deeigos  against 
him,  he  said,  contemptuoosly  enough,  **  It  is  not 
these  fat,  sleek  fellows  I  am  afraid  of,  but  the 
pale  and  the  Wan;"  by  which  he  meant  Brotus 
sod  Cassias,  who  afterward  put  him  to  death. 
Antony,  without  iuteudiiig  It,  gave  them  a  pre- 
teooe  for  that  undertaking.     When  the  Romans 
were  celebrating  the  Lupercalia,  Cesar,  in  a  tri- 
amphal  habit,  sat  on  the  rostrum  to  see  the  race. 
On  this  occasion,  many  of  the  young  nobility  and 
the  magistracy,  anointed  with  oil,  and   having 
white  tliongs  in  their  hands,  run  about  and  strike, 
u  iu  sport,  evtry  one  they  meet    Antony  was 
of  the  number,  but  regardless  of  the  ceremonies 
of  the  institution,  he  took  a  garland  of  laurel, 
and  wreathing  it  in  a  diadem,  ran  to  the  rostrum, 
where,  being  lifted   up  by  his  companions,  he 
would  IwTe  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Ciasar,  inti- 
mating thereby,  the  conveyance  of  regal  power. 
Cssar,  however,  seemed  to  decline  the  offer,  and 
was,  therefore,  applauded  bv  the  people.    Antony 
persisted  in  bis  design;  and  for  some  time  there 
was  a  contest  between  them,  while  he  that  offered 
tbe  diadem  had  the  applause  of  his  friends,  and  he 
that  refused  it,  the  acclamations  of  the  multitude. 
Thus,  what  is  singular  enough,  while  the  Romans 
sndured  everytliing  tliat  regal  power  could  Im* 
pose,  they  dreaded  ihe  name  of  king,  as  destruc- 
tive of  their  liberty.    Cesar  was  much  concerned 
at  tills  transaction;  and,  uncovering  his  neck,  he 
offered  his  life  to  any  one  that  would  take  it.    At 
length  the  diadem  was  placed  on  one  of  his  statues, 
bat  the  tribunes  took  it  off;*  upon  which  the  peo- 
ple followed  them  home  with  great  acclamations. 
Afterward,  however,  Cesar  showed  that  he  re- 
ented  tliis,  by  turning  those  tribunes  out  of  office. 
The  enterprise   of  Brutus  and  Cassius  derived 
itreogth  and  encouragement  from  these  circum- 
stances.    To  the  rest  of  their  friends,  whom  they 
had  selected  for  the  purpose,  they  wanted  to  draw 
over  Antony.    Trebonius  only  objected  to  him; 
he  infonned  them  that  in  their  journey  to  meet 
Cssar,  he  had  been  generally  with  him;  that  he 
had  sounded  him  on  this  business  by  hints,  which, 
though  cautious,  were  iuteiligible;   and   that  he 
always  expressed  his  dl^iapprobation,  tliough  he 
never  betrayed  the  secret    Upon  this,  it  was  pro- 
posed, that  Antony  ahould  fall  at  the  same  time 
vith  Cesar;  but  Brutus  opposed  it     An  action, 
vndertaken  in  support  of  justice  and  the  laws,  he 
?«ry  properly  thought,  should  have  nothing  un- 
joat  attending   It    Of  Antony,  however,   they 
were  afraid,  both  in  respect  of  his  personal  valor, 
ud  the  influence  of  his  office;  and  it  was  agreed, 
that  when  Cesar  was  in  the  house,  and  they  were 
on  the  point  of  executing  their  purpose,  Antony 
•hould  be  amused  without  by  some  pretended  dls- 
eourse  of  business. 

When,  in  consequence  of  these  measures,  Ce- 
sar was  slain,  Antony  absconded  in  the  disguise 
sf  a  slave;  but  after  he  found  that  the  conspira- 
tors were  assembled  in  the  Capitol  and  had  no 
farther  designs  of  massacre,  he  invited  them  to 
come  down,  and  sent  his  son  to  them  as  a  hos- 
^{^.  That  night  Cassius  supped  with  him,  and 
BratQs  with  Lepidus.  Tbe  day  following,  he  as- 
sembled the  senate,  when  he  proposed  that  an  act 
of  amnesty  should  be  passed;  and  that  provinces 

*  Trihmi  pUhiSt  EpidiMS  M»reeUu*,  etuetimsQut  FUtmu 
*f>^"s/a«ctMi  dttrtiki,  kaminemqm  inei  i*  vinnUa  /im. 
Mwrnu,  JoUna  mu  pamm  prwp^rt  vuHam  rtgwi  mtntimumt 
**»*tUt  ferebatf  treptam.  HH  gleriam  recusandH  tribunos 
i^anUt  i»ertpitog  p9U$taU  vHvaniL. 


should  be'  assigned  to  Bmtna  and  Caaitit.  The 
senate  confirmed  this,  and,  at  the  same  time,  rati- 
fied the  acts  of  Cesar.  Thus  Antony  acquitted 
himself  in  this  difficult  affair  with  the  highest 
reputation;  and,  by  saving  Rome  from  a  civil 
war,  he  proved  himself  a  very  able  and  valuable 
politician.  But  the  intozioation  of  glory  drew 
him  off  from  these  wise  and  moderate  counsels; 
and,  from  his  influence  with  the  people,  he  felt 
that  if  Brutus  were  borne  down,  he  should  be  the 
first  man  in  Rome.  With  this  view,  when  Ce- 
sar's body  was  exposed  in  the  jbrnm,  he  undertook 
the  customary  funeral  oration;  and  when  he 
found  the  people  affected  with  his  encomiums  on 
the  deceased,  he  endeavored  still  more  to  ex- 
cite their  compassion,  by  all  that  was  pitiable  or 
aggravating  in  the  massacre.  For  this  purpose, 
In  the  close  of  his  oration,  be  took  the  robe  from 
the  dead  body,  and  held  it  up  to  them,  bloody  as  it 
was,  and  pierced  through  with  weapons;  nor  did 
he  hesitate,  at  the  same  time,  to  call  the  perpetra- 
tors of  the  deed  villains  and  murderers.  This  had 
such  an  effect  upon  the  people,  that  they  Imrne* 
diately  tore  up  the  benches  and  tbe  tables  in  the 
forum  to  make  a  pile  for  the  body.  After  they 
had  duly  discharged  the  funeral  riles,  they  snatched 
the  burning  brands  from  tlie  pile,  and  went  to  at- 
tack the  houses  of  the  conspirators. 

Brutus  and  his  party  now  left  the  city,  and 
Ce.^r's  friends  joined  Antony.  Calphurnia,  the 
relict  of  Cesar,  Intrusted  him  with  ner  treasure, 
which  amounted  to  four  thousand  talents.  All 
Cesar's  papers,  which  contained  a  particular  ac- 
count of  his  designs,  were  likewise  delivered  up 
to  him.  Of  these  he  made  a  very  ingenious  use; 
for,  by  inserting  In  them  what  names  he  thought 
proper,  he  made  some  of  his  friends  magistrateSt^ 
and  others  senators;  some  he  recalled  from  exile,* 
and  others  he  dismissed  from  prison,  on  pretense 
that  all  these  things  were  so  ordered  by  Cesar.— 
The  people  that  were  thus  favored,  the  Romans 
called  ChtaroniUa;*  because,  to  support  their  title, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  registers  of  the  dead. 
The  power  of  Antony,  in  short,  was  absolute:  he 
was  consul  himself,  his  brother  Cains  was  pre- 
tor,  and  his  brother  Lucius  tribune  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

Such  was  the  sta'te  of  affairs  when  Octavlni^ 
who  was  the  son  of  Cassar's  niece,  and  appointed 
his  heir  by  will,  arrived  at  Rome  from  Appol Io- 
nia, where  he  resided  when  his  uncle  was  killed. 
He  first  visited  Antony,  ss  the  friend  of  his  uncle, 
and  spoke  to  him  concerning  the  money  in  his 
hands,  and  the  legacy  of  seventy-five  drachmas 
left  to  every  Roman  citizen.  Antony  paid  little 
regard  to  him  at  first;  and  told  him,  it  would  be 
madness  for  an  inexperienced  young  man,  with- 
out friends,  to  take  upon  him  so  important  aa 
office  as  that  of  being  executor  to  Cesar. 

Octavius,  however,  was  not  thus  repulsed:  he 
still  Insisted  on  the  money;  and  Antony,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  everything  to  mortify  and  affront 
him.  He  opposed  him  in  his  application  for  the 
tribuneship;  and  when  he  made  use  of  the  golden 
chair,  which  had  been  granted  by  tho  senate  to 
hUi  uncle,t  he  threatened,  that,  unless  he  desisted 
to  solicit  the  people,  he  would  commit  him  to 
prison.  But  when  Octavius  joined  Cicero  and 
the  rest  of  Antony's  enemies,  and,  by  their  means, 
obtained  an  interest  In  the  senate:  when  he  con- 
tinued to  pay  his  court  to  the  people,  and  drew 


*  The  ilaTei,  who  wer*  •nfranchiied  bj  the  last  will  of 
their  maatera,  were  likewise  called  Ckmnmit4$, 
tThe  senate  hadlkereed  to  C«sar  tbe  privilege  of  asiag 

I  a  golden  chair,  adorned  with  a  crown  or  gold  and  prscioos 
itones,  ia  all  tbe  theaien.    Dioa.  I.  zUv. 
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tbottftht   H    WM     time    U    aecommodatB;    sad 
for  UiU  parpoM  gave  bfin  a  nafiUug  la  tha  Cap- 

An  sceoimnodatloB  took  place,  but  it  waa  eaoo 
^iroyed;  Tor  that  nlffht  Antooy  dreamed  that 
bU  riifht  h«ud  wae  thuodentraek:  aud,  ia  a  few 
deye  Hf^r,  lie  ami  lu formed  tliat  Oetavlue  bad  a 
d'*Migii  oa  hie  lire.  The  Utter  would  have  jue- 
UfieJ  hiinaeir,  but  wae  uot  believed;  eo  that,  of 
coors^,  the  breaeh  became  as  wiJe  ae  ever*  They 
DOW  went  immedietely  over  Italy,  aud  endeavored 
to  be  beforeliaud  witli  each  otiier,  in  e^curiog,  by 
rewerde  aad  promleea,  the  old  troope  Uiat  were  in 
diflerant  quartara,  and  each  lefloue  aa  were  atUI 
•a  foot 

Cicero,  who  had  then  eoneiderable  lofloence  iu 
the  city,  luoenead  the  people  eg^loet  Autooy,  end 
prevailed  ou  the  aenata  to  declart  him  a  public 
•neroy;  to  aend  the  rode  and  the  reat  of  the  prs- 
torlal  euaifna  to  yonof  C«aar,and  to  commbiaion 
Uirtiua  and  Panaay  tlie  eoneula,  to  drive  Antony 
•ut  of  Italy.  The  two  annlea  enieaged  near  Me- 
dona;  and  Ceaar  waa  prenent  at  the  buttle.  Both 
thecooanla  were  alaiu;  bat  Antony  waa  defeated; 
In  Ilia  flight  he  waa  reduced  to  gre>at  eitremitlea, 
particalarly  by  famine.  Diatreaa,  however,  waa  to 
nim  a  achool  of  moral  improvement;  and  Anto- 
ay,  in  adversity,  waa  almoat  a  man  of  virtue^ — 
Indeed,  it  le common  for  men  under  mlafortonea, 
to  have  a  clear  Idea  of  their  duty;  but  a  change  of 
•ondnct  la  oat  al waya  the  conaequenoa.  Ou  such 
accaaiona,  they  too  often  fall  back  Into  their 
former  aaunen,  throBgh4he  inactivity  of  reason, 
and  iufirmiiy  of  mjnd.  But  Antony  was  even  a 
pattern  for  liia  aoldiera.  From  all  the  varietiea 
of  luxurious  living,  Ite  came  witii  readluees  to 
drink  a  little  atinking  water,  and  to  feed  on  tlie 
wil<l  fruita  and  roota  of  the  deaert  Nay,  it  is 
aaid  that  tiiey  ate  tlie  very  bark  of  the  trees;  and 
tlittt,  in  paaaing  the  Alpa,  th^y  f^d  ou  ereatnres 
that  hnd  never  been  accounted  human  food. 

Antony's  design  was  to  join  LepiJus,  who 
aommnuded  tlia  army  on  Uie  other  aide  of  the 
Alps,  and  ha  had  a  reasonable  prospect  of  hia 
frieudaiilp,  from  Um  goorl  offices  he  had  done  him 
with  Julius  Cmmr.  When  he  came  within  a 
•mall  diMaone  of  him,  he  encamped;  but,  receiv- 
lug  uo  enconragement,  he  rssolved  to  haiard  all 
■pon  a  single  c^iit.  His  hair  was  uncombed,  and 
bU  beard,  which  he  had  not  ah:tven  at  ace  his  do- 
feat,  was  long.  In  thia  forlorn  figure,  with  a 
siouruing  mantle  thrown  over  him,  he  came  to 
llie  ciunp  of  f^pidus,  and  addremed  himself  to 
the  Bolilters.  While  aome  were  aflTected  with  hia 
appeantnc(>,  and  others  with  his  eloquence,  Lepi- 
dus,  afraid  of  the  consequence,  ordered  the  trom- 
petH  to  souud,  that  he  might  no  longer  be  heard. 
This,  however,  contributed  to  high  ten  the  com- 
pas^ioti  of  tlie  soldiers;  so  that  they  sent  Laslins 
and  Clodius  in  the  dress  of  those  ladies  who  hired 
out  their  favors  to  the  army,  to  assure  Antony 
tliut  if  lie  had  resol alien  enough  to  attack  the 
oamn  of  Lepidos,  lie  would  meet  with  many,  who 
were  not  only  readv  to  receive  him,  but  if  he 
•lionld  desire  It,  to  kill  Lepidos.  Antony  would 
not  sufTer  any  violence  to  be  offered  to  Lepitius; 
but  tlie  day  following,  at  the  head  of  his  troopo, 
he  crossed  the  river  whk;h  lay  between  the  two 
eamps,  and  had  tiie  aatiafacti'oo  to  see  Lepidas's 
•oldiers  all  the  while  stretclilug  out  their  hands  to 
him,  and  making  way  through  the  iutrench- 
ments.    . 

When  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  camp 
af  Lepidus,  he  treated  him  with  great  humanity. 
He   aaluted   hhn   by  tba  aaasa  of  father;  and 


l]i«iigli«  te  laalUy,  ofwytUng  w«  la  Ua  «as 

poupor,  be  ascared  to  him  the  tHia  and  the  honem 
of  geaaial*    This  eondnot  bronght  over  Maaaiias 
Plancus,  who  waa  at  the  band  of  a  eansideiahi» 
force  at  no  great  distance.     Thus  Antony  wa* 
once  flMre  very  powerful,  aad  retnraed  iuto  Italy 
with  aeventaen  antlm   legions  of  foot,  and  tea 
thousand  horee*    Be«id«t  theae,  be  left  six  kgieaa 
as  a  garriaon  in  Gau.i.  puder   the  comroaad  ef 
Variua,  one  of  hia  convivial  companiona,  whom 
thev  called  Cti^n.* 

Octavina,  when  he  found  (hat  Cicero's  object 
was  to  restore  the  libarties  of  the  commonweal^ 
soon  abandoned  liim,  and  can  «  to  an  accomni»> 
dation  with  Antony.  They  a  U  together  with 
Lepidns,  in  a  small  river-island,*  where  the  eoa> 
ference  lasted  three  daysL  Tl  eropira  of  tba 
world  waa  divided  among  them  like  a  pateraal 
inheritance;  and  this  they  fonna  no  diffienhy  fai 
settling.  But  whom  they  should  i  Ul,  and  wbasi 
they  should  spare,  it  waa  not  ao  avT  to  adjust, 
while  each  eras  for  saving  bis  respa  v'-ra  friends, 
and  putting  to  death  hia  anemiea.  At  leagtk 
their  resentment  against  the  latter  oTa  rune  task 
kindneas  for  the  former.  Octavina  gat  «  up  Ci- 
cero  to  Antony;  and  Antooy  aaerifieed  Is  nada 
LuclnsCasarlo  Octavius;  while  Lepldui  bod  tba 
privilege  of  putting  to  death  his  own  Srotbir 
PaolnsL  Though  others  say,  that  Lepiduw  gam 
up  Paulaa  to  them^  though  they  had  required  hiai 
to  put  him  to  death  himself.  I  believe  there  never 
was  anything  so  atrocious,  and  ao  execrably  aav* 
age  as  this  commerce  of  muider;  for  whila  a 
friend  was  given  up  for  an  enemy  received,  tba 
same  action  roardered  st  once  the  friend  and  tba 
enemy;  and  the  destruction  of  the  former  wet 
still  more  horrible,  because  it  liad  not  even  so* 
sentment  for  its  apology. 

When  tills  confederacy  had  taken  place,  tba 
army  desired  it  might  be  confirmed  by  noma  aSi» 
a  nee:  and  Cssart  therefore,  was  to  marry  Claa- 
dia,  the  daughter  of  Fulvta,  Antony's  wife.  Aa 
soon  as  this  was  det<*rmioed,  ther  marked  doani 
each  as  tlwy  intended  to  put  to  cTeath;  the  nam- 
her  of  which  amounted  to  three  huudrad.  When 
Cicero  was  slain,  Antony  ordered  his  head,  and 
tlie  hand  with  which  he  wrote  hia  Philippics,  ta 
lie  cot  off ;  and  when  they  were  preaanted  hia, 
he  laughed  and  exulted  at  the  sighL  After  ba 
vmi  satiated  with  looking  upon  them,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  pbced  on  tlie  roHn  in  the  Jbtnan,-^ 
But  this  insult  ou  the  dead  was,  in  fact,  an  abnsa 
of  his  own  good  fortune,  and  of  the  power  It  had 
placed  in  hia  iiands.^  When  his  nncia  Luciaa 
Ctesar  waa  pursued  by  his  murderera,  he  fled  for 
refuge  to  his  sister;  snd  when  tlie  parsuers  had 
broken  into  the  lionoe,  and  were  forcing  their 
way  into  hia  chamber,  ahe  placed  herBeiiat  the 
door,  and,  stretching  forth  her  hands,  ahe  cried, 
**  You  shall  not  kilt  Luclua  Ceeear,  until  yon  kava 
first  killed  me,  the  mother  of  yonr  ganeral.**  By 
this  meana,  ahe  aaved  her  brother. 

This  triumvirate  waa  very  odious  to  the  Ra* 
mans;  but  Antony  bore  the  greater  blame:  far 
ha  waa  not  only  older  than  Casar,  and  more 
powerful  than  Lepidus,  but,  whan  he  was  aa 
longer  under  difficulties,  he  fell  bach   into  tba 


•  Ffwn  a  Half  plat  bamper;  a  Greak 

tin  tli«  Rbiaa,  aoi  far  fiom  Bolofoa. 

t  The  focmcr  Enf  tiih  tnin«lau»r  oo(bt  not  to  Wmwm  aoii^ 
ted  thit,  beoaoM  it  aomcwhal  Mftens  at  l«Mt  tiia  ebmraa. 
t€r  of  L«pidns,  who  was  cartaialj  tlao  loaat  oxeciable  tiW 
lain  of  the  Uiroo. 

}  Woffo  tiiofo  any  oiMaaiitanea  ia  Antaajr*ii  Klh  anl 
could  bo  otteooiod  aa  tncUaoo  of  trao  ma^oitiaity,  the 
total  waot  of  that  virtao  ia  thia  crm  woald  prow  chat  «aeh 
a  oiraaautaaae  was  aiinly 
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foimer  ImgiilaritiM  of  bis  Ur«    His 

and  dtasolute  manuerf  ware  th«  more  obooxiooa 
to  the  paople  by  bis  living  !a  the  house  of  Pom- 
pey  the  Gre«t,  a  iiu&q  nolem  dUUngnUlied  by  his 
tern pem  nee  imd  modesty,  thnu  by  the  hooor  of 
Ihroe  triumphs.  They  were  mortified  to  eee 
tboae  doors  shut  with  itisoleiice  against  magiv 
tratefl,  geuends,  aad  ambaasadors;  while  they 
were  opeu  to  |>luy«n,  jugglarsi  aud.aottiidi  syco- 
phaiUa,  on  whom  lie  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
thoae  treasures  he  had  amassed  by  rapine.  In- 
deed, the  trimnvimte  were  by  no  means  scrupu- 
loas  about  the  manner  in  which  tliey  procured 
thoir  wealth.  They  seized  and  sold  the  estates 
of  tliose  who  had  been  proscribed,  and,  by  false 
accusations,  defrauded  their  widows  and  orphans. 
Tbey  burdened  the  people  with  insupportable  im- 
poeitious,  and  being  informed  tliat  large  sums  of 
money,  the  property  both  of  strangers  and  citi- 
seus,  wore  deposited  in  the  bauds  of  the  vestals, 
thoy  took  them  away  by  violence.  When  Cssar 
foBud  that  Antony's  covetousoess  was  as  bound- 
lecs  as  his  prodijpility,  he  demanded  a  division  of 
the  treasure.  The  army  too  was  divided.  An- 
tony  and  Cssar  went  into  Macedonia  against 
Brutus  and  Cassius;  andthegoverumoutof  Rome 
was  lefi  to  Lepidus. 

When  they  lutd  encamped  in  eight  of  tho  ene- 
my, Antony,  opposite  to  Cassius,  and  CiBsar  to 
Brutus,  Cio^r  effected  notliiug  extraordlnaryt  but 
Antony's  efforts  were  still  successful.  In  the  first 
aogagemeut  Caesar  was  defeated  by  Brutus;  his 
camp  was  taken;  and  he  narrowly  escaped  by 
flight,  though,  in  bis  Commentaries,  bo  tells  us, 
Uiat,  on  account  of  a  dream  which  happened  to 
one  of  his  friends,  he  had  withdrawn  before  the 
battle.*  Ctissiuswas  defeat«Mi  by  Antony;  and 
yet  Uiere  are  those,  too,  who  say,  that  Antony 
was  not  present  at  the  battle,  but  only  joined  in 
the  pursuit  afterward.  As  Cassius  knew  nothing 
of  the  success  of  Brutus,  he  was  killed  at  his  own 
earnest  entreaty,  by  his  freedman  Pindar  us.  An- 
otlier  batile  was  fought  soon  after,  in  which  Bru- 
tus was  defeated;  and,  in  consequence  of  that  slew 
himself.  CflBsar  happened,  at  Uiat  time  to  be  sicki 
and  tlie  honor  of  this  victory,  likewise,  of  course 
fell  to  Antony.  As  he  stood  over  the  body  of 
Brutus,  he  slightly  reproached  him  for  the  death 
of  his  brother  Caius,  whom,  in  revenge  for  the 
de-atli  of  Cicero,  Brutus  had  slain  in  Macedonia. 
It  appeared,  however,  that  Antony  did  not  impute 
the  death  of  Caius  so  much  to  Brutus  as  to  Hor- 
tensius;  for  he  ordered  the  latter  to  be  slain  upon 
his  brother's  tomb.  He  threw  his  purple  robe 
over  the  body  of  Brutus,  and  ordered  one  of  his 
freedmen^to  do  the  honors  of  his  funeral.  When 
he  was  afterward  informed  that  he  had  not  burned 
the  robe  with  the  body,  and  that  he  had  retained 
part  of  the  money  which  was  to  be  expended  on 
the  ceremony,  he  commanded  him  to  be  slain. 
After  this  victory  CiBsar  was  conveyed  to  Rome; 
and  it  was  expected  that  his  distemper  would  put 
an  end  to  his  life.  Antony  having  traversed  rome 
of  the  provinces  of  Asia  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money,  passed  with  a  large  army  into  Greece. 
Contributions,  indeed,  were  absolutely  necessary, 
when  a  gratuity  of  five  thousand  drachmas  liad 
been  promised  to  every  private  man. 

Antony 's  behavior  was  at  first  very  acceptable  to 
the  Grecians.  He  attended  the  disputes  of  their 
logicians,  their  public  diversions,  and  religiuus 
eeremonies.  He  was  mild  in  the  administration 
of  justice,  and  affected  to  be  called  the  friend  of 
Greece;  but  particularly  the  friend  of  Athens,  to 

^aeetbelilboriliBtas. 


which  ho  Bade  oomUenblo  preMota.    The  M^ 

garensiaus,  vying  with  the  Athenians  In  exhtb* 
iting  sometbiag  eurioua,  Invited  him  to  tee  their 
senate-house,  and  when  they  asked  him  how  ha 
liked  It;  he  tokl  them  It  was  little  and  ruinous. 
He  took  tiie  dimensions  of  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythiua,  as  if  lie  had  intended  to  repair  it;  aud» 
indeed,  he  promised  as  much  to  tlie  senate. 

But  when,  leaving  Lucius  Censorlnus  in  Greeoe» 
he  once  more  iwssed  into  Asia;  when  be  had  en- 
riched himself  with  the  wealth  of  the  coantry; 
when  bis  house  was  the  resort  of  obsequious 
kings,  and  queens  contended  for  his  favor  by 
their  beauty  and  munificence;  then,  while  Cesar 
was  harassed  with  seditions  at  Rome,  Antony 
once  more  gave  up  his  soul  to  luxury,  and  fell 
into  all  tlie  diMsipations  of  his  former  life.  Tho 
Anaxenors  and  the  Zuthi,  the  harpers  and  pipersi 
Metrodorus,  the  dancer,  the  whole  corps  of  the 
Asiatic  drama,  who  far  outdid  in  buffoonery  tho 
poor  wretches  of  Italy;  these  were  the  people  of 
the  court,  the  folks  tliat  carried  all  before  themr. 
In  short,  all  was  riot  and  disorder,  and  Asia,  in 
some  measure,  resembled  the  city  mentioned  by 
Sophocles,*  that  was  once  filled  with  the  perfamoa 
of  sacrifices,  songs  and  groana. 

When  Antooy  entered  Ephesos,  the  women  \m 
tlie  dress  of  Bacchanals,  and  men  and  boys,  liah* 
ited  like  Pan,  and  the  satyrs,  marched  before  him« 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  through  the^  whole  city 
but  ivy  crowns,  and  spears  wreathed  with  ivy, 
harps,  flutes,  and  pipes,  while  Antony  was  hailad 
by  the  name  of  Bacchus.^—* 

— ^'  Bsoehaa!  evsr  kiad  aad  frse!* 

And  soch  indeed  he  waa  to  some;  but  to  othsra 
he  was  savage  and  severe.  He  deprived  many 
noble  families  of  their  fortunes,  and  bestowed  them 
on  sycophants  and  parasites.  Many  were  reprs* 
seuted  to  be  dead,  who  were  still  living;  and  com* 
missions  were  given  to  his  knaves  for  seizing  their 
estates.  He  gave  his  cook  tlie  estate  of  a  Mague- 
sUn  citizen,  for  dreasing  one  supper  to  his  taste: 
but  when  he  laid  a  double  impost  on  Asia,  Hy- 
brias,  the  agent  for  Uie  people,  told  him,  with  a 
pleasantry  tlwt  was  agreeable  to  his  humor,  tliat 
"If  he  doubled  the  taxes,  he  ought  to  double  tho 
seasons  too,  and  supply  the  people  with  two  soin* 
mere  and  two  winters."  He  added,  at  the  sam« 
time,  witli  a  little  asperity,  that,  •«  As  Asia  had 
alreaidy  rai«ed  two  hundred  thousand  talents,  if  ho 
had  not  received  it,  be  should  demand  it  of  tlioaa 
who  had;  but,"  said  he,  "if  you  received  it  and 
yet  have  it  not,  we  are  undone."  This  touohod 
him  sensibly;  for  he  was  ignorant  of  many  things 
that  were  tmnsaeied  under  his  autliorily;  not  that 
he  was  indolent,  but  unsuspecting.  He  had  • 
simplicity  in  his  nature  without  much  peuetratloa. 
But  when  he  found  that  faults  had  been  commit- 
ted,  be  expressed  tlie  greatest  eoueeru  and  ao- 
knowledgment  to  the  sufferers.  He  was  prodigal 
in  bis  rewards,  and  severe  in  his  punishments; 
but  the  excess  was  rather  In  tlie  former  than  in  tlia 
latter.  The  insulting  raillery  of  his  couversatio* 
carried  its  remedy  along  with  it,  for  he  was  per* 
fectly  liberal  in  allowing  the  retort,  and  gave  and 
took  with  the  same  good  fiumor.  This,  however» 
liad  a  bad  effect  on  his  affairs.  He  imagined  that 
those  who  treated  him  with  freedom  In  convena- 
tiou  would  not  be  insincere  in  business.  He  did 
not  perceive  that  his  sycophants  were  artful  ia 
their  freedom;  that  tliey  used  It  as  a  kind  of  poig* 
nant  sauce  to  prevent  the  satiety  of  flattery;  aud 
that,  by  taking  tliese  liberties  with  him  at  table, 
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tiMykiMw  wdUthtl  vlMB  tiMTeonplM  with  bb 
•pinions  in  basiooM,  b«  woaid  not  think  it  the 
•Sect  of  complftiMLnco,  bat  a  oonvletioB  of  bit 
•aperior  judgmont 

Snch  warn  the  irmii,  the  floxible  Antony,  when  tfao 
|o¥e  of  Cleoptttn  eamo  into  the  completion  of  hie 
ruin.  Thie  •  wakened  every  dorment  vice,  in- 
flamed every  fuilty  peeeion,  and  totally  extin- 
tuielied  the  gleame  of  rKmeioiuf  ▼iriue.  It  began 
I  this  roenii^r:  when  be  first  aet  out  on  hie  ex* 
peditiou  egainet  the  Parthians,  he  sent  orders  to 
Cleopatra  to  meet  him  in  Cilicia,  that  alio  might 
anawer  some  accnaatlona  which  bad  tieen  laid 
•gainst  her  of  osaiating  Coaaiua  in  the  war.  Del- 
lioa,  who  went  on  tbia  mcaaoge,  no  aooner  ob- 
•enred  the  beauty  and  addreaa  of  Cleopatra,  than 
he  conclnded  tliat  auch  a  woman,  iar  from  having 
•nything  to  apprehend  from  the  resentment  of 
Antony,  would  certainly  have  great  ioflnence  over 
him.  He  therefore  paid  hia  court  to  the  amiable 
Egynthin,  and  aolicited  her  to  go,  as  Homer  oaya, 
•^inher  beat  atUie,*'*  into  Cllicia;  oaauring  her 
that  abe  had  nothing  to  fear  from  Antony,  who 
vaa  the  moot  conrtly  general  in  the  world.  In- 
duced by  this  invitation,  and  in  the  confidence  of 
that  beauty  which  hod  before  touched  the  bearta 
•f  Caaar  and  young  Pompey,  abe  entertained  no 
ioobt  of  the  conqueat  of  Antony.  When  Caaaar 
•nd  Pompey  hod  kier  favora,  abe  was  young  and 
Inexperienced;  but  abo  woa  to  meet  Antony  at 
•n  age  when  beauty,  in  its  full  perreetion,  called 
In  the  maturity  of  the  understanding  to  ita  aid. 
Prepared,  therefore,  with  auch  treaaurea,  orna- 
mentaaud  preaenta,  aa  were  aoitable  to  the  dignity 
•nd  affluence  of  her  kingdom,  but  chiefly  relying 
•n  ber  peraonal  charma,  she  aet  off*  for  Cllicia. 

Though  ahe  had  received  many  preaaing  letters 
•f  invitation  from  Antony  and  his  frienda,  ahe 
held  him  In  auch  contempt  that  abe  by  no  meana 
took  the  moat  expedltioua  method  of  traveling. 
8be  aailed  along  the  river  Cydnus  in  a  moat  mag- 
nificent galley.  The  atern  was  covered  with  gold, 
tlie  aails  were  of  purple,  and  the  oars  were  silver. 
These,  in  their  motion,  kept  time  to  ttie  music  of 
flutes,  and  pipes,  and  harps.  The  queen,  in  the 
dress  and  character  of  Venus,  lay  under  a  canopy 
•mbroidered  with  gold,  of  the  most  exquisite  work- 
mansliip,  while  boys,  like  painted  Cupids,  stood 
fanning  her  on  each  aide  of  the  sofa.  Her  maids 
wore  of  the  most  distinguished  beauty,  and,  habited 
tlko  the  Nereids  and  the  Graces,  ossisied  in  the 
•teenge  and  coud  net  of  the  vessel.  The  fragrance 
•f  burning  incense  was  diff'used  along  the  shores, 
which  were  covered  with  multitudes  of  people. 
Some  followed  the  procession,  and  such  uumbera 
went  down  from  the  city  to  see  It,  that  Antony 
was  St  last  left  alone  on  the  tribunal.  A  rumor 
was  soon  spread  that  Venus  was  come  to  feast 
with  Bacchus  for  the  benefit  of  Asia.  Antony 
•snt  to  Invite  her  to  supper;  but  she  thought  it 
his  duty  to  wait  upon  her,  and  to  show  his  polite- 
ness on  ber  arrival  he  complied.  He  was  aston- 
ished at  the  magnificence  of  the  preparations;  but 
particularly  at  that  multitude  of  lights,  which 
were  raised  or  let  down  together,  and  disposed  in 
•uch  a  variety  of  square  and  circular  figures,  that 
they  afforded  one  of  the  most  pleasing  spectacles 
that  has  been  recorded  in  history.  The  day  fol- 
lowing, Antony  invited  her  to  sup  with  him,  and 
was  ambitious  to  outdo  her  in  the  elegance  and 
magoificeuce  of  the  entertainment.  But  he  was 
soon  convinced  that  he  came  short  of  her  in  both, 


*  flora.  II.  xIt.  1. 102.  It  ii  tliat  that  Jsno  propotet  to 
Meet  Jnpitor,  whea  ibe  has  a  psnicolar  deaif a  of  rn«pi»iwy 
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•nd  WM  tho  int  t»  ] 
vulgarity  of  bis  treat  As  she  foo nd  that  A ntoay"^ 
humor  savored  mors  of  the  camp  than  of  tha 
court,  ahe  fell  Into  the  ssme  coarao  vein, sod  played 
upon  him  withont  ttio  least  reserve.  Sach  wwa 
the  variety  of  ber  powera  in  convofsation:  hec 
beauty,  it  is  said,  was  neither  sstonisiuog  nor  is* 
imitable;  bat  it  derived  a  forco  from  iier  wit,  and 
her  fiiscinsting  manner,  which  was  aboolntelv  itre- 
siatibie.  Her  voice  wss  delightfully  melodioa^ 
snd  had  tlie  same  variety  of  modulation  ss  an  Iar 
atrumeat  of  many  strings.  She  spoke  most  la^- 
guagea;  and  there  were  but  few  of  the  foreigs 
ambassadon  whom  she  answered  by  an  interpiw 
ter.  She  gave  audience  herself  to  the  EthiopionB, 
the  Troglodites,  the  Hebrews,  Arabs,  Syriana, 
Modes,  and  Pkrthians.  Nor  were  these  all  tka 
languages  she  understood,  though  the  kings  of 
Egypt,  her  predecessors,  could  liardiy  ever  attaaa 
to  the  Egyptian;  and  some  of  them  foi|roc  eraa 
their  original  Macedonian. 

Antony  was  so  vbolly  angrossed  with  bet 
charms  that  while  his  wife  Fnlvia  was  maintai^^ 
in|  his  interest  at  Rome  against  Cesar,  and  tiM 
Parthian  forcee,  assembled  under  the  conduct  of 
Labienus  in  Mesopotamia,  were  ready  to  eater 
Syria,  she  led  her  amorous  captire  in  triumph  to 
Alexsndria.  There  ths  veteran  warrior  fell  into 
every  idle  excess  of  puerile  amnseuBent,  and 
offered  at  ike  Mkrime  9/  /axtrrv,  wiiat  Antiph* 
calls  the  greatest  of  oil  oacrificos,  the  •men^m 
s/  <tme.  This  mode  of  life  they  called  Ikt  vtm^ 
itmbU.  They  visited  each  other  alternately  every 
day,  and  the  profusion  of  their  entertainmeata  is 
almoat  incredible.  Philotaa,  a  physician  of  Am- 
phissa,  who  waa  at  that  time  pursoiug  hia  stodies 
in  Alexandria,  told  my  grandfather  Lampriao, 
that  being  acquainted  with  one  of  Antony'a 
cooks,  he  was  invited  to  see  the  prepaiationi  for 
supper.  When  he  came  Into  tlie  kitchen,  beside 
an  infinite  variety  of  other  provialons,  be  oliaerved 
eight  wild  boan  roasting  whole;  and  expressed  hii 
surprise  at  the  number  of  the  company  for  whom 
this  enormous  provision  must  ha¥e  been  madoh 
The  cook  laughed,  and  said,  that  the  company 
did  not  exceed  twelve:  but  that,  as  every  dish  was 
to  be  roasted  to  a  single  turn,  and  as  Antony  was 
uncertain  as  to  tlie  time  when  he  would  sup,  par> 
ticulariy  if  an  extraordinary  bottle,  or  an  extxa- 
ordioary  vein  of  conversation  was  going  round, 
It  was  necessary  to  have  a  auccession  of  sappara 
Philotaa  added,  that  being  afterward  in  the  aervies 
of  Antony'a  eldeat  son  by  Fulvia,  he  was  admitted 
to  sup  with  him,  when  be  did  not  sup  with  hii 
father:  and  it  once  happened  that,  when  another 
physician  at  table  had  tired  the  company  with 
his  noise  and  impertinence,  he  silenced  him  witb 
the  following  sophism :  There  are  some  de^rtte  ^ 
a  fever  in  whi^  cold  voter  ia  pood  for  a  ass.* 
eoery  mani  toho  Juu  a  feoer^  hu  "it  in  oomu  degmj 
and,  ther^ore,  cold  water  ie  good  for  every  Mas  ia 
a  fever.  The  impertinent  was  airuck  dumb  wiik 
this  syllogism;  and  Antony's  son,  who  langlied 
at  his  distress,  to  reward  Pbllotas  for  his  gosd 
offices,  pointing  to  a  magnificent  sideboard  of 
plate,  said,  '<  All  that,  Philotas,  ia  youra!*'  PbiJ^ 
tas  acknowledged  the  kind  offer;  but  thought  it 
too  much  for  such  a  boy  to  give.  And,  aflerwird, 
when  a  servant  brought  the  plate  to  him  in  a  chesV 
that  he  might  put  his  seal  upon  it,  he  rvfosed, 
and  indeed,  was  afraid  to  accept  it;  upon  whick 
the  servant  said, "  What  are  you  afraid  of?  Do  not 
you  consider  that  this  is  a  present  from  tlie  soa 
of  Antony,  who  could  easily  give  you  its  weight 
in  gold?  However,  I  would  recommend  it  to  yoa 
to  take  tht  valoa  of  it  ia  inonoy.    In  this  pliU 
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ihare  nifty  be  tone  enrf  one  pieoM  of  anelent  work- 
maoshfp  that  Antony  may  set  a  value  on.*'  Such 
are  the  aneodotee  which  my  grandfather  told  me 
he  had  from  Philotas. 

Cleopatra  was  not  limited  to  Plato's  four  kinds 
of  flattery.*  She  had  au  iufiuito  variety  o(  it. — 
Whether  Antony  were  In  the  gay  w  the  serious 
hamor,  still  she  had  something  ready  for  his 
•inaaemeut.  She  w&s  with  him  night  and  day; 
■he  gamed,  she  drank,  she  hunted,  site  reviewed 
with  him.  In  his  night  rambles,  when  he  was 
reconnoitering  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  citi- 
lens,  and  throwing  out  his  jests  upon  them,  she 
attended  him  in  the  liabit  of  a  servant,  which  he 
also  on  such  occasions,  affected  to  wear.  From 
Iheee  expeditions,  he  frequently  returned  a  suffer- 
er boUi  in  penon  and  character.  But  though 
some  of  the  Alexandrians  were  displeased  with 
this  whimsical  humor,  othen  enjoyed  it,  and 
■aid,  "That  Antony  presented  his  comic  parts 
in  Alexandria,  and  reserved  the  tragic  for  Rome." 
To  mention  all  his  follies  would  be  too  triflinr; 
hot  his  fishing  story  must  not  be  omitted.  He 
was  a  fishing  one  day  with  Cleopatra,  and  had 
ni  saoceos,  which,  In  the  presence  of  his  mis- 
tresB,  he  looked  upon  as  a  disgrace;  he,  therefore, 
ordered  one  of  his  assistants  to  dive  and  put  on 
his  hook  such  as  had  been  taken  before.  This 
•cbeme  he  put  in  practice  three  or  four  times, 
and  Cleopatra  perceived  it  She  affected,  how- 
ever, to  be  surprised  at  his  success;  expressed  her 
wonder  to  the  people  about  her;  and,  the  day 
following,  invited  them  to  see  fresh  proofs  of  it. 
When  the  day  following  came,  the  vessel  was 
crowded  with  people;  and  as  soon  as  Antony  had 
let  down  his  line,  she  ordered  one  of  her  divers 
immediately  to  put  a  salt  fish  on  his  hook.  When 
Antony  found  he  had  caught  his  fish,  he  drew 
np  his  line;  and  this,  as  may  be  supposed,  occa- 
sioned no  small  mirth  among  the  spectators. — 
•■Go,  general!''  said  Cleopatra,  **  leave  fishing  to 
US  petty  princes  of  Pharos  and  Canopus;  your 
game  is  cities,  kingdoms,  and  province8.*''f 

In  tha  midst  of  these  scenes  of  festivity  and 
dissipation,  Antony  received  two  unfavorable 
meanges:  one  from  Rome,  that  his  wife  Ful- 
via,  and  his  brother  Lucius,  after  Jong  dissensions 
between  tliemselves,  had  joined  to  oppose  Cfesar, 
but  were  overpowered,  and  obliged  to  fly  out  of 
Italy.  The  other  informed  him,  that  Lablenus 
and  tlie  Parthlens  had  reduced  Asia  and  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates  to  Lydia  and  Ionia.  It  was 
with  difficulty  that  even  this  roused  him  from  his 
lethargy:  but  waking  at  length,  and  litorally 
waking  from  a  fit  of  intoxication,  he  set  out 
against  the  Parthlans,  and  proceeded  as  far  as 
iTMBuicia.  However,  upon  the  receipt  of  some 
very  moving  lettera  from  Fulvla,  he  turned  his 
course  toward  Italy  with  two  hundred  ships.—- 
Snch  of  his  friends  as  had  fled  from  thence,  he 
received;  and  from  these  he  learned,  that  Fulvla 
had  been  the  principal  canse  of  the  disturbances 
in  Rome.  Her  disposition  had  a  natural  tenden- 
cy to  violence  and  discord;  and,  on  this  occasion, 
it  was  abetted  by  jealousy;  for  she  expected  that 
the  disorden  of  Italy  would  call  Antony  from  the 
arms  of  Cleopatra.  That  unhappy  woman  died 
at  Sicyon,  in  her  progress  to  meet  her  hus- 
band. 

This  event  opened  an  opportunity  for  a  reeon- 


«  Plate,  Gevfiat. 

t  Thi«  ezprauioB  of  Cleopstia't  hai 
«■•  tara  with  that  pastage  in  Ylrgil— 

Bieadent  alii  tpirantia  moUisf  aim! 

Ta  fafaxe  iaipario  pqpakw,  EoiaaB«i 
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eiliation  with  Cmmt,  For  when  Antony  came  td 
Italy,  and  Cnsar  expressed  no  resentment  against 
hrni,  but  threw  the  whole  blame  on  Fulvla;  their 
respective  friends  interfered,  and  brought  them  ta 
au  aocommodation.  The  east,  within  the  bonn« 
daries  of  tlie  Ionian  sea,  was  given  to  Antony; 
the  western  provinces  to  Ccesar;  and  Lepidus  had 
Africa.  When  they  did  not  accept  of  the  con- 
sulship themselves,  they  were  to  dispose  of  it  as 
they  thought  proper,  in  their  turns. 

After  these  mattere  were  settled,  they  thought 
of  means  to  secure  this  union  which  fortune  set 
on  foot  Cssar  had  a  sister  older  than  himself, 
named  Octavla,  but  they  had  different  mothers.—- 
The  mother  of  Octevia  was  Ancaria.  Cesar's 
mother  was  Attia.  He  had  a  great  affection  for 
his  sister;  for  she  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
merit.  She  had  been  already  married  to  Caint 
Marcellus;  but  a  little  before  this  had  buried  her 
husband:  and  as  Antony  had  lost  his  wife,  there 
was  an  opening  for  a  fresh  union.  His  connec- 
tion with  Cleopatra  he  did  not  affect  to  deny;  but 
he  absolutely  denied  that  he  was  married  to  her; 
and,  in  this  circumstance,  indeed,  his  prudence 
prevailed  over  his  love.  His  marriage  with  Oc» 
tevia  was  universally  wished.  It  watf  the  general 
hope,  that  a  woman  of  her  beauty  and  distin- 
guished vh-tues  would  acquire  such  an  influence 
over  Antony,  as  might,  in  the  end,  be  salutary 
to  the  state.  Conditions  being  mutually  agreed 
upon,  they  proceeded  to  solemnize  the  nuptials  at 
Rome:  and  the  law  which  permits  no  widow  to 
marry  until  the  expiration  of  ten  mouths  aftei 
the  decease  of  her  husband,  was  dispensed  with 
by  the  senate. 

Sextus,  the  son  of  Pompey,  who  was  then  ia 
possession  of  Sicily,  had  not  only  made  great  rav- 
ages in  Italy,%ut  had  covered  the  sea  with  such 
a  number  of  piratical  vessels,  under  the  command 
of  Menas  ana  Menecrates,  that  It  was  no  longer 
safe  for  other  ships  to  pass.  He  had  been  favor- 
able, notwithstanding,  to  Antony;  for  he  had  given 
a  kind  reception  to  his  mother  and  his  wife  Ful- 
vla, when  tney  were  obliged  to  fly  from  Rome.— 
It  was  judged  proper,  therefore,  to  accommodate 
mattere  with  him;  and,  for  this  purpose,  a  meet- 
ing was  held  at  the  promontory  of  Miaenum  1^ 
the  mole  that  runs  into  the  sea.  Pompey  was  at- 
tended by  his  fleet;  Antony  and  Cfesar  by  an  ar- 
my of  foot  At  this  interview  it  was  settled,  that 
Pompey  should  keep  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  clear  the  sea  of  pirates,  and 
send  a  certain  quantity  of  corn  to  Rome.  When 
these  things  were  determined,  they  mutually  invit- 
ed each  other  to  supper;  but  it  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Pompey  to  rive  the  fint  entertainment.  Whea 
Antony  asked  him  where  they  shonld  sup: 
"  There,"  said  he,  pointing  to  the  admiral-galley 
of  six  oare,  "  that  is  the  only  patrimonial  mansioa 
house  that  is  left  to  Pompey:  and  it  implied,  at  the 
same  time,  a  sarcasm  on  Antony,  who  was  thea 
in  possession  of  his  father's  house.  However,  he 
entertained  them  very  politely,  after  conducting 
them  over  a  bridge  from  the  promontory  to  the 
ship  that  rode  at  anchor.  Buring  the  entertain- 
ment, while  the  raillery  ran  briskly  on  Antony 
and  Cleopatra,  Menas  came  to  Pompey,  and  told 
him  secretly,  that,  If  he  would  permit  him  to  cut 
the  cable,  he  would  not  only  make  him  master  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  but  of  the  whole  Roman  Em- 
pire. Pompey,  after  a  moment's  deliberetionf 
answered,  that  he  should  have  done  it  without 
consulting  him.  <*We  must  now  let  It  alone,** 
said  he,  "  for  I  cannot  break  my  oath  of  treaty."* 
The  compliment  of  the  entertainment  was  re 
*iniedbybisgiiettB.andhe  thenrslizedtoSteily 
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Antony,  ifl«r  lh«  scc«iniii«dntlon,  tent  Venti- 1 
ilnt  Into  Asia,  to  itop  the  propvw  of  the  Parthi- 
■oe.  All  RMttors  of  public  atimintetntlon  were 
•ondocted  with  the  rrefttest  hannony  between 
him  and  Octaviua;  and,  in  coinpllmfnt  to  the  lat- 
ter, he  took  upon  himielf  the  office  of  high-priest 
to  Cesar  the  dictator.  Bnt,  alas!  iu  tht*ir  con- 
tests  at  play,  Caesar  was  generally  superior,  and 
Antony  was  mortified.  He  had  in  his  house  a 
fortiiiie-tt*llfhg  gipsy,  who  was  sic ii led  in  the  cal- 
culation of  natiTities.  This  man,  either  to  obiiffe 
Cleopatra,  or  following  the  inTestlgation  of  truth, 
told  Antony  that  tlie  star  of  his  fortune,  however 
florioas  in  itself,  was  eclipsed  and  obscured  by 
C«sar*8,  and  advised  him,  by  all  means,  to  lieep 
at  the  greatest  distance  from  that  young  man. — 
**  The  genius  of  your  life,'*  said  he,  **  hi  afraid  of 
his:  when  it  Is  alone,  its  port  is  erect  and  fear- 
less; when  his  approaches,  it  Is  dejected  and  de- 
mrewed."  Indeeu,  there  were  many  ciroumstonces 
that  seemed  to  justify  the  conjurer's  doctrine: 
for  In  every  kind  of  play,  whether  they  cast  lots, 
•r  cast  the  die,  Antony  was  sUH  the  loser.  In 
their  cock-fights  and  quail-fights.  It  was  still  C»- 
nu*'*  cock  and  Cesar's  quail.  These  things  co- 
operating with  the  conjurer's  observations,  had 
■ach  an  ttfeci  on  Antony,  that  he  gave  up  the 
Management  of  his  domestic  Affairs  to  CsMar, 
•nd  left  Italy.  Oetavia,  who  had  by  this  time 
brought  him  a  daughter,  he  took  with  him  into 
Greece.  He  wintered  iu  Athens,  and  there  he 
learned  that  his  affairs  in  Asia  under  Ventidins, 
were  successful;  that  the  Parthians  were  rooted, 
and  that  Labienns  and  Pharnapates,  the  ablest 
generals  of  Orodes,  fell  in  the  battle.  In  honor 
of  tliia  victory  be  gave  an  entertainment  to  the 
Greeks,  and  treated  tlie  Athenians  with  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  gymnastic  games,  in  #hich  he  took 
tiie  master's  part  himself.  The  robes  and  ensigns 
of  tlie  general  were  laid  aside;  the  rods,  the 
cloak,  and  the  slippers  of  the  Gymnaslarch  were 
assumed;  and  when  the  combatants  had  fought 
■nfficiently,  he  parted  them  himself. 

When  he  went  to  the  war,  he  took  with  him  a 
erown  of  the  sacred  olive;  and  by  the  direction 
ti  some  oracle  or  other,  a  vessel  of  water  filled 
•at  of  the  Clepsydra.*  In  the  meantime,  Pacor- 
as,son  of  tlie  king  of  Parthia,  made  an  incursion 
Into  Syria,  but  was  routed  by  Ventidins  in  Cyr- 
rhestiea,  and  with  the  greatest  part  of  his  army, 
fell  in  the  bottle.  This  celebrated  victory  made 
ample  amends  for  the  defeat  of  Crassns.  The 
Parthians  had  now  been  thrice  conquered,  and 
were  confined  within  the  bounds  of  Media  and 
Meffopotaroia.  Ventldios  wonld  not  pursue  the 
Parthians  any  farther,  for  fear  of  exciting  the 
envy  of  Antony;  he,  therefore,  turned  his  arms 
agitlnst  the  revoiters  and  brought  them  back  to 
their  dnty.  Among  these  was  Antloehus,  the 
kinjrof  Commairene,  whom  he  besieged  in  the  city 
of  Samosuta.  That  prince,  at  fir^t  offered  to  pay 
a  thousand  talents,  and  to  submit  himself  to  the 
Roman  empire;  upon  which  Ventidius  told  him, 
that  he  must  send  propoMais  to  Antony,  for  he  was 
then  at  no  great  distance,  and  lie  had  not  com- 
missioned Ventidius  to  make  peace  with  Antlo- 
ehus, that  something  at  least  might  be  done  by 
himself.  But  while  the  siege  was  thus  prolong- 
ed and  the  people  of  Samoaata  despalreo  of  ob- 
taining terms,  that  despair  produced  a  degree  of 
eourage,  which  defeated  every  effort  of  the  be- 
ftegers;  and  Antony  was  at  last  reduced  to  tiie 


•  The  Ciepcydra  wis  a  fossUla  belosf  isf  le  Um  oiuiel 
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talente. 

After  he  had  done  aome  IHtle  toward  aettliww 
tlie  affairs  of  Syria,  he  returned  to  Atlieos,  and 
sent  Ventidius  to  Rome,  to  enjoy  the  rewaid  of 
his  merit  in  a  triumph.  He  was  the  only  geoenal 
that  ever  trinmphe»d  over  the  Parthians.  His 
birth  wa«  obscure,  but  his  connectian  witli  Anto- 
ny brought  him  into  great  appointments:  and, 
by  making  tlie  l>est  use  of  them,  he  coafirmeid 
what  was  said  of  Antony  and  Octavius  Cesar. 
that  they  were  more  sucueesful  by  their  lieuten- 
ants, than  wlien  they  commanded  in  person.— 
This  ol)servation,  with  regard  to  Antony  in  par^ 
ticular,  might  be  justified  by  the  soccess  of  80^ 
sins  end  Canidias.  The  former  had  done  grewt 
things  in  Syria ;  and  the  latter,  whom  he 
left  in  Armenia,  reduced  the  whole  cooutry; 
and,  after  defeating  the  kings  of  Iberia  and  Al- 
bania, penetrated  as  far  as  Mount  Cancasns,  and 
Sread  the  terror  of  Antony 'a  name  and  powar 
rough  those  barbarous  nations. 

Soon  after  this,  npon  hearing  aome  disugiceable 
reports  concerning  the  designs  or  the  eondiiet  of 
Cesar,  he  sailed  for  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  thre« 
hundred  ships;  and,  being  refused  the  harbor  of 
Bmudnsium,  he  made  for  Tlarentnm.  Tliera  be 
was  prevailed  on  by  his  arife  CN:tavia,  wiio  ac- 
companied him,  and  was  then  pregtiant  a  third 
time,  to  send  her  to  her  brother;  and  she  was 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  him  on  her  jonmey, 
attended  by  his  two  friends,  Marcenaa  and  Agrip- 
pa.  In  conference  with  him,  she  entreated  kha 
to  consider  the  peculiarity  of  her  sitaation,  and 
not  to  make  the  tiappiest  woman  In  the  world  the 
most  unfortunate.  **The  eyes  of  all,"  said  she, 
'are  necessarily  turned  on  me,  who  am  the  wife 
of  Antony,  and  the  sister  of  Cesar;  and  should 
these  chiefs  of  the  empire,  misled  by  hasty  eonn- 
sels,  involve  the  whole  in  war,  whatever  may  be 
the  event,  it  will  be  unhappy  for  ma.*'  Cesar 
was  softened  by  the  entreaties  of  hia  sister,  aad 
proceeded  witli  peaceable  views  to  Taientara. 
His  arrival  afforded  a  general  satisfaction  to  the 
people.  They  were  pleased  to  see  aneh  an  anny 
on  the  shore,  and  each  a  fleet  In  the  barber,  li 
the  mutual  disposition  for  peace;  and  nothing  bat 
complimente  and  expressions  of  kindness  pawing 
between  the  generals.  Antony  first  lorited  Ce- 
sar to  sup  aiSi  him,  and.  In  compliment  to  Oeta- 
via, he  accepted  the  iovHation.  At  len^h  it  wai 
agreed,  that  Ceaar  should  give  up  to  Antony  (vs 
legions  for  the  Parthian  aervlce;  and  that  Antony, 
in  return,  should  leave  a  hundred  armed  gaileyi 
with  Cesar.  Oetavia,  moreover,  angagvd  Antosy 
to  give  up  twenty  light  ships  to  C«nir,  and  pit- 
cund  from  her  brother  a  thousand  foot  fsr  ber 
husband.  Matters  being  thus  aecommodatod,  C«* 
sar  went  to  war  with  Pompey  for  the  recovery  sf 
Sicily;  aad  Antony,  leaving  under  his  protrctioD 
his  wife  and  his  dilldivn,  iMth  by  the  present  sad 
the  former  marriage,  sailed  for  Asia. 

Upon  his  approach  to  Syria,  tlie  love  of  Ciee- 
patra,  which  had  so  long  been  dormant  in  bii 
heart,  and  which  better  connaels  seenwd  totally 
to  have  suppressed,  revived  again,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  The  anraly  ateed,  to  wbich 
Plato*  compares  certain  passions,  once  more 
broke  loose,  and  in  spite  of  honor,  interest,  and 
prudence,  Antony  sent  Fontelns  Capito  to  condsct 
Cleopatra  Into  Syria^ ^ 

*  Pinuieh  h«r«  alhideB  to  that  patsag*  ia  PIsto,  vh«i»  b* 
ooBiparei  the  sool  to  a  wiiiMd  ohariot,  with  two  honcaaad 
a  charioteer.  One  of  thaae  horaes  is  mitchievovs  mnd  mmnif* 
tha  other  (entle  and  tractable.  Tlic  charioteer  ie  Reesoa. 
the  nnmlT  hotae  denote*  the  coecvpitceot,  aad  As  liaaiaUi 
M  tiw  iraaeibis  part.    Fitt^Vhrnd, 
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VfHm  h»T  arrival  he  made  her  the  meat  BMf- 
alficeut  preseuta.  He  nvn  her  the  proviooea  of 
Phoeuicie,  CiBloayria,  Cypraa,  great  piut  of  Cili- 
cia,  that  district  of  Juilea  which  prodacea  ttie 
balm,  aud  that  part  of  Arabia  JNabathea  which 
lies  upon  the  ocean.  Theee  extravagant  gifla 
were  uaaa^reeable  to  the  Romaua:  for,  though  he 
had  ofteit  couferreU  on  private  persona  cousider- 
able  goveraineiitB  and  kingdoms;  though  he  had 
deprived  many  princes  of  their  domiuioos,  aud 
beheaded  Antigouua  of  Judiea,  tlie  first  Iciug  that 
ever  auSered  in  each  a  manner;*  yet  nothing 
BO  much  disturbed  the  Romans  as  his  enormous 
profosioa  in  favor  of  that  woman.  Nor  were 
they  less  offended  at  his  giving  the  surnames  of 
the  sun  and  moon  to  the  twins  iie  had  by  her. 

But  Antony  knew  well  how  to  give  a  fair  ap- 
pearance to  the  most  diarepaiable  actiona.  The 
gieatneas  of  the  Roman  empire,  he  aaid,  appeared 
moreiii  giving  than  in  receiving  kingdoms;  and  that 
it  was  proper  for  persona  of  high  birth  and  station 
to  extend  and  secure  their  nobility,  by  leaving 
chikren  and  successors  born  of  Uiffdient  princes; 
that  his  aneestor  Hercules  trusted  not  to  the  fer- 
tility of  one  woman;  as  if  he  had  feared  the  pen- 
alties annexed  to  the  law  of  Solon;  but,  by  various 
connections  with  the  sex,  became  the  founder  of 
many  families.  i 

After  Orodes  was  slain  by  his  aon  Phraatea,! 
who  took  possession  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  the 
Parthian  chiefs  fled  to  Antony;  and  among  the 
rest,  Moneausy  a  man  of  ffreat  dignity  and  power. 
Antony  thinking  that  Monesus,  in  his  fortune, 
tesembled  Themistooles,  and  comparing  his  own 
wealth  and  magnificence  to  that  of  the  kings  of 
Persia,  gave  him  three  cities,  Larissa,  AreUiusa, 
and  Uierampolis,  which  was  before  called  Bom- 
byce*  But  when  Phraatea  sent  Monesus  asaur- 
aacea  of  his  safety,  he  readily  dismissed  him.  On 
tills  occasion  he  formed  a  scheme  to  deceive  Phra- 
ates:  he  pretended  a  disposition  for  peace,  and  re- 
quired only  that  the  Roman  standards  and  ensigns 
which  bad  been  taken  at  the  death  of  Crassus, 
and  such  of  the  priaonera  aa  still  survived,  might 
be  restored.  He  sent  Cleopatra  into  Egypt;  after 
which  he  marched  through  Arabia  and  Armenia, 
where,  as  soon  as  liis  own  troops  were  joined  by 
the  alliea,  he  reviewed  his  army.  He  had  aeveral 
princes  in  alliance  with  him,  hut  Artavasdes,  king 
of  Armenia,  waa  the  moat  powerful;  for  he  fur- 
nished six  thouaaud  horse,  and  aeven  thousand 
foot  At  this  review  there  appeared  sixty  ihou- 
■aad  Roman  foot,  and  ten  thouaand  horse,  who, 
thoagh  chiefly  Gaula  and  Spaniards,  were  reckoned 
as  Romans.  The  number  of  the  alliea,  including 
the  light-armed  and  the  cavalry,  amounted  to  thirty 
thousand. 

Tills  formidable  armament,  which  atruck  terror 
ioto  the  Indians  beyond  Bactria,  and  alarmed  all 
Ask,  hia  attachment  to  Cleopatra  rendered  per- 
fectly useless.  His  impatience  to  return  and 
spend  the  winter  in  her  arms,  made  him  take  the 
field  too  early  in  the  season,  and  precipitated  ail  hia 
measures.  As  a  man  who  la  nnder  the  power  of 
eacbantBient,  can  only  act  as  the  impulae  of  the 
laagic  directs  him,  hia  eye  waa  continually  drawn 
to  Cleopatra,  and  to  return  to  her  waa  a  greater 
object  than  to  conquer  the  world.  He  ought 
eertalnly  to  have  wintered  In  Armenia,  that  be 
night  give  a  proper  reapite  and  refreahment  to  his 
nea,  after  a  march  of  a  thousand  mllsa.  In  the  early 


^Dise  telb  Qi,  chat  Antifonvi  wm  Unt  tiea  to  a  itslM 
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part  of  the  apnng,  be  ikoiiM  have  made  hlmwll 

master  of  Media,  before  the  Parthian  troopa  were 
drawn  out  of  garrlaon;  but  his  impatience  put  him 
upon  the  march,  and  leaving  Armenia  on  the  left, 
he  passed  through  tlie  province  of  Atropatene, 
and  laid  waste  the  country.  In  his  haste,  he  left 
beliiad  him  tiie  batlering  engines,  among  which 
was  a  ram  eighty  feet  long,  and  these  lolluwed 
the  camp  on  three  huudr^  carriages;  had  any 
damage  happened  to  these,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  repair  them  in  this  upper  part  of 
Asia,  where  tiiere  is  no  timber  of  highi  of 
strength  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  However, 
they  were  brought  after  him  under  the  couduci 
of  btatianus;  and,  In  the  meanllme,  he  laid  idego 
to  the  largo  city  of  Phraata,  the  residence  of  tha 
king  of  Media's  wives  and  children.  Here  he 
perceived  hia  error  in  leaving  the  engines  behind; 
for  want  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  throw  up  a 
mount  against  the  wall,  and  that  required  coa- 
aiderable  time  and  labor. 

In  the  meantime,  Phraatea  came  up  with  a 
numeroua  army,  and  being  Informed  that  Antony 
had  left  behind  him  his  machines,  he  aent  a  large 
detachment  to  intercept  them.  This  party  fell 
upon  Statianas,  who,  with  ten  thouaand  of  his 
men,  was  slain  upon  the  apot.  Many  were  takea 
prisoners,  among  whom  waa  king  rolemo;  and 
the  machlneo  were  seised  by  the  enemy  and  da- 
stroyed. 

This  miscarriage  greatly  discouraged  the  army; 
and  Artavasdes,  though  he  had  been  the  promoter 
of  the  war,  wltlidrew  hia  forcea  in  deapair.  The 
Parthlans,  on  the  otlier  hand,  encoura^  by  their 
success,  came  up  with  tlie  Romana  while  they 
were  employed  In  the  siege,  and  treated  them 
with  the  most  Insolent  menaces  and  contempt 
Antony,  who  knew  that  despair  and  timidity 
would  be  the  consequence  of  inaction,  led  out  ten 
legions,  three  pnatorian  cohorts  heavy-armed,  and 
the  whole  body  of  cavalry,  on  the  businees  of 
foraging.  He  was  persuaded,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  was  the  only  method  of  drawing  the 
enemy  after  him,  and  bringing  them  to  a  hattla. 
After  one  day*s  progress,  be  observed  the  enemy 
In  motion,  and  watched  an  opportunity  to  fail 
upon  him  in  his  march.  Hereupon  he  put  up  in 
hia  camp  the  aignal  for  battle:  but,  at  the  same 
time,  atruck  his  tents,  as  if  his  intention  waa  not 
to  fight,  but  to  retire.  Accordingly  be  passed  the 
army  of  the  bartiarians,  which  was  drawn  up  in 
form  of  a  crsacent:  but  he  had  previoualy  given 
orders  to  the  horse  to  charge  the  enemy,  fail 
speed,  as  aoon  as  their  ranks  were  within  leaoh 
of  the  legionary  troopa.  The  Parthians  wete 
struck  with  astoniahment  at  the  order  of  the  Ro- 
man army,  when  they  observed  them  pass  at 
regular  intervals  without  confusion,  and  brandish 
their  pikes  In  alienee. 

When  the  signal  was  given  for  battle,  the  horse 
tnrned  short,  and  fell  with  loud  ahouU  on  the 
enemy.  'The  Parthiana  received  the  attack  with 
firmness,  though  tliey  were  too  close  in  with  them 
for  Ute  use  of  their  bowa  But  when  tiie  iufanliy 
came  to  the  charge,  their  shouts,  and  the  clashing 
of  their  arms,  so  frightened  the  enemy's  horsea, 
that  they  were  no  longer  manageable;  and  the 
Parthians  fled  without  once  engaging.  Antony 
pursued  them  closely,  in  hopes  that  thia  action 
wouhl,  in  a  great  meaaure,  terminate  the  war. 
But  when  the  infantry  had  followed  then  fifty 
furlongs,  and  the  cavalry  at  least  a  hundred  and 
fifty,  he  found  that  he  bad  not  slain  above  eighty  of 
the  enemy,  and  that  thirty  only  were  taken  prison- 
•la.  Thn^  the  little  advantage  of  their  victonei^ 
aad  tiwthMPjF  ■ 


hwi  of  their  defeats,  at  in  tiM 
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f«M«t  lutiiie*  of  th#  etntafw»  wm  %  freih  dif 
CODraiferoeut  to  the  Romaiio. 

The  day  followiof  they  retarnod  with  their 
boggage  to  the  camp  before  Phraata.  In  their 
nuirch  they  met  with  lome  straggliog  troope  of 
the  enemy,  afterward  with  greater  partial,  aud  at 
laat  with  the  whole  body,  which  having  easily 
rallied,  appeared  like  a  freah  army,  and  haraaaed 
tfaeai  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  was  with  difficul- 
iy  they  reached  their  camp. 

The  Median  garrison,  in  the  aboence  of  Antony, 
had  made  a  sally;  and  those  who  were  left  to  de- 
fend the  monut,  had  qaitted  their  post,  and  flod. 
Autooy,  at  his  return,  punished  the  fugitives  by 
decimaUoo.  That  is,  he  divided  them  into  tons; 
•ad.  In  each  division,  pnt  one  to  death,  on  whom 
the  lot  happened  to  fall.  Those  that  escaped  liad 
tiMlr  allowance  In  barley  instead  of  wheat. 

Both  parties  now  found  their  difficnlties  in  the 
war.  Antony  liad  the  droad  of  famine  before 
him,  for  he  could  not  forage  without  a  terrible 
daughter  of  his  mon;  and  Phraalos,  who  knew  the 
tamper  of  the  Parthlans,  was  apprehensive,  that, 
if  the  Romans  persisted  In  carrying  on  the  siege, 
•a  soon  as  the  autumnal  equinox  was  passed,  uid 
tfie  winter  set  In,  he  should  be  deserted  by  his 
•nny,  whiph  would  not  at  that  time  endure  tlie 
«pen  field.  To  prevent  this,  he  had  recourse  to 
stratagem.  He  ordered  his  officers  not  to  pursue 
the  Romans  too  cloae  when  thev  were  foraginv, 
but  to  permit  them  to  carry  off  provisions.  He 
commanded  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  oompli* 
meut  them  on  Uietr  valor:  and  to  oxpress  his  high 
•pinion  of  the  Roman  bravery.  They  were  In- 
'^  ttructed,  likewise,  as  opportonlt|r  might  offer,  to 
blame  the  obstinacy  of  Antony,  which  exposed 
many  brave  men  to  the  severities  of  famine  and  a 
winter  campaign,  who  must  suffer  of  course  uot- 
wllhstanding  all  the  Parthlans  eoold  do  for  them, 
while  Phraatea  sought  for  nothing  more  than 
peace,  though  he  was  still  defeated  in  his  benovo- 
lent  intentions. 

Antony,  on  these  reports,  began  to  conceive 
hopes;  but  be  would  not  offer  any  terms  before  he 
was  satisfied  whether  they  came  originally  from 
the  king.  The  enemy  assured  him  that  such  were 
the  seatimenis  of  Phraatee;  and,  being  induced  to 
believe  them,  he  sent  some  of  his  friends  to  demand 


the  standards  and  the  prisoners  that  came  into  their 
hands  on  the  defeat  or  Crassns;  for  he  thought,  if 
ho  demanded  nothing,  it  might  appear  that  he 
was  pleased  with  the  privilege  of  retreating.  The 
Pkrthian  answered  that  the  standards  and  prison- 
ess  eould  not  be  restored;  but  that  Antony,  if  he 
thought  proper,  was  at  liberty  to  retreat  in  safety. 

After  some  few  days  had  boon  spent  in  making 
«p  tlio  baggage,  he  began  his  march.  On  this 
occasion,  though  he  had  the  happiest  eloquence 
in  addressing  his  soldiers,  and  reconciling  them  to 
•very  situation  and  event;  yet,  whether  it  was 
through  shame,  or  sorrow,  or  both,  he  left  that 
office  to  Domitlus  ^nobarbus.  Some  of  them 
were  offended  at  this  as  an  act  of  contempt;  but 
the  greater  port  understood  the  cause,  and,  pity- 
ing Sieir  general,  paid  him  still  greater  attention. 

Antony  bad  determined  to  take  his  route  through 
a  plain  and  open  country;  but  a  certain  Mardi- 
an  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  practices  of 
the  Parthlans,  and  had  aoproved  his  faith  to  the 
Romans  at  the  battle  wnen  the  machines  were 
lost,  advised  him  to  take  the  mountains  on  his 
right,  and  not  to  expose  his  heavy-armed  troops 
in  an  open  country  to  the  attacks  of  the  Parthian 
bowmen  and  cavalry.  Phraates,  he  said,  amused 
bim  with  fair  promises,  merely  to  dngr  him  off 
Amn  the  siego;  bat  if  ho  would  teko  Kin  for  bia 


guide,  lio  would  coadaet  Um  by 
was  nearer  and  better  furnished  with  ] 
Antony  deliberated  some  time  upon  this.  Hw 
would  not  appear  to  doubt  the  honor  of  tiie  P&r- 
thians,  after  the  truce  they  had  agreed  to:  and  jret, 
he  could  not  bnt  approve  of  a  way  which  was 
nearer,  and  which  lay  through  an  inhabited  coaa- 
try.  At  last,  he  required  Die  necessary  pledges 
of  the  Mardian's  faith,  which  iio  gave  in  soff«r- 
ing  himself  to  be  bound  until  be  should  havecou* 
ducted  the  army  into  Armenia.  In  tbtsi  coaai- 
tion  he  led  the  Komaus  peaceably  along  for  iws 
days:  but  on  the  third,  when  Antony, expecitaf 
nothing  less  tiian  Uie  Parthiana,  was  marchiof 
forwara  in  disorderly  secniity,  the  Mardian,  ob- 
serving the  mounds  of  a  river  broken  down,  and 
the  waters  let  out  Into  the  plain  wliere  they  wera 
to  pass,  concluded  thst  the  Parthiaos  had  dona 
this  to  retard  their  march,  and  advised  Antony  to 
be  on  his  guard;  for  the  enemy,  he  said,  was  at 
no  great  distance.  While  Antony  was  drawing 
up  his  men,  and  preparing  such  of  them  as  wers 
armed  with  darts  and  slings  to  make  a  sally 
againat  the  enemy,  the  Partliians  came  upon 
him,  and  by  surrounding  his  army,  harassed  it 
on  every  part.  The  light-armed  Romans,  in- 
deed, made  an  incursion  upon  them,  and  galling 
them  with  tlieir  missive  weapons,  obliged  ihon  to 
retreat;  but  they  soon  returned  to  tlie  charge, 
until  a  band  of  the  Gaulish  cavalry  attacked  and 
disporaed  them;  so  that  they  appeared  no  moii 
that  day. 

Antony,  upon  this,  found  what  measnres  Im 
was  to  take;  and,  covering  both  wings  aad 
the  rear  with  such  troops  as  were  armed  with 
missive  weapons,  his  army  marched  in  the  fooa 
of  a  square.  The  cavalry  had  orders  to  repel  liia 
attacks  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  pursue  them  to 
any  great  distance.  The  Parthlans,  of  coaisoa 
when  in  four  successive  days  they  could  make  no 
considerable  impression,  and  found  themselvio 
equally  annoyed  in  their  turn,  grew  more  remiss, 
and,  finding  an  excuse  in  the  winter  eeoson,  be- 
gan to  think  of  a  retreat  On  the  fifth  day,  fla- 
vius  Gail  us,  a  general  officer  of  gremi  course 
and  valor,  requested  Antony,  that  he  would  ia- 
dulge  him  with  a  number  of  light-anoed  troops 
from  the  rear,  together  with  a  few  horse  from  the 
front;  and  with  these  he  proposed  to  perfona 
some  considerable  exploit  These  lie  ohtainedt 
and  In  repelling  the  attacks  of  the  Parthlans,  be 
did  not,  like  the  rest,  retreat  by  degrees  towsid 
the  body  of  the  army,  but  maintained  his  gToand, 
and  fought  rather  on  the  ofifensive  than  on  the 
defensive.  When  the  officers  of  the  rear  obserr- 
ed  tiiat  he  was  separated  from  the  rest,  they  seal 
to  recall  him,  but  he  did  not  oi>ey  the  summons^— 
It  is  said,  however,  that  Titius  the  qumstor  turn- 
ed back  the  standard,  and  inveighed  against  Gal- 
lus  for  leading  so  many  brave  men  to  destmcilon. 
Gall  us,  on  the  other  hand^  relumed  his  reproach- 
es, and  commanding  those  who  were  about  hla 
to  stand,  he  made  his  retreat  alone.  Gallns  had 
no  sooner  made  an  impression  on  the  enemy's 
front  than  he  was  surrounded.  In  this  distnss 
he  sent  for  assistance;  and  here  the  genera!  ofi- 
cen,  and  Canidius,  the  favorite  of  Antoay, 
among  the  rest,  committed  a  most  capital  error.- 
InstoM  of  leading  the  whole  army  a^ast  tbi 
Parthlans,  as  soon  as  one  detachment  was  ever- 
powered,  they  sent  another  to  its  aopport,  and 
thus,  by  degrees,  they  would  have  saerifiesd 
great  part  of  the  troops,  had  not  Antony  oeow 
hastily  from  the  front  with  the  iieaTy-anaed, 
aad  oiging  oa  the  third  legion  through  the  uMm 
•f  the  fuglttves, , 
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Tn  tfala  aetioii  no  fewer  fhan  threo  thoaiand 
«rez«  slain,  and  fiye  thousand  brought  back 
w^ovmded  to  the  camp.  Among  the  last  was  Gai- 
in«,  who  had  four  arrows  shot  through  his  body, 
mx>d  soon  sfter  died  of  his  wounds.  Antony  vis- 
ited  all  that  had  su^r^d  on  this  unhappy  occa- 
sion, and  consoled  them  with  tears  of  real  grief 
an«i  affection:  while  the  wounded  soldiers,  em- 
bmcing  the  hand  of  their  general,  entreated  him 
not  to  attend  to  their  sufferings,  but  to  his  own 
la«alth  and  quiet:  **  Wliile  our  general  is  safe, 
sll.'*  said  tliev,  "  is  well."  It  is  certain  that  there 
eras  not  In  those  days  a  braver  or  a  finer  army. 
The  men  were  tali,  stout,  able,  and  willing  to  en- 
dare  the  greatest  toils.  Their  respect  and  ready 
obedience  to  their  general  was  wonderful.  Not  a 
man  in  the  army,  from  the  first  officer  to  the 
meanest  soldier,  but  would  have  preferred  the  fa- 
▼or  of  Antony  to  his  own  life  and  safety.  In  all 
tfaeoe  respects  they  were  at  least  equal  to  the  ar- 
mies of  ancient  Rome.  A  variety  of  causes,  as 
mre  have  observed,  eoncnrred  to  produce  this>— 
Antony's  noble  birth,  his  eloquence,  his  candor, 
his  liberality  and  magnificence,  and  the  familiar 
pleasantry  of  his  conversation.  These  were  the 
^neml  causes  of  the  affbcUon  he  foond  In  his 
army;  and,  on  this  particular  occasion,  his  sym- 
pathising with  the  wounded,  and  attending  to 
their  wants,  made  them  totally  forget  their  saf- 
ferings. 

The  Perthians,  who  had  before  begun  to  lan- 
^ish  in  their  operations,  were  so  much  elevated 
with  this  advantage,  and  held  the  Romans  in  such 
contempt,  that  they  even  spent  the  night  by  their 
camp,  in  hopes  of  seizing  the  baggage  while  they 
deserted  their  tents.  At  break  of  day  numbers 
more  came  up,  to  the  amount,  as  it  is  said,  of 
forty  thousand  horse;  for  the  PaKhlan  king  had 
aent  even  his  body-guard,  so  confident  was  he  of 
alwoiote  victory;  as  to  himself,  he  never  was  pre- 
sent at  any  engagement. 

Antony,  being  now  to  address  his  soldiers,  call- 
ad  for  mourning  apparel,  that  his  speech  might 
be  more  affiscting;  but  as  his  friends  would  not 
permit  this,  he  appeared  in  his  general's  robe. — 
Those  that  had  l>een  victorious  he  praised;  those 
who  had  fled  he  reproached;  the  former  encour- 
aged him  by  every  testimony  of  their  zeal;  the 
latter,  offering  ttiemselves  either  to  decimation  or 
any  other  kind  of  punishment  that  he  might 
think  proper  to  inflict  upon  tliem,  entreated  him 
to  forego  his  sorrow  and  concern.  Upon  this  he 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  and  prayed  to  the 
gods,  <*  That  if  his  happier  fortune  ¥ras  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  future  evil,  it  might  affect  only  him- 
self, and  that  his  army  might  be  safe  and  viciori- 
o«a" 

The  day  following,  he  marched  out  In  better 
order,  and  the  Parthians,  who  thought  they  had 
notlting  to  do  but  to  plunder,  when  they  saw  their 
enemy  in  fresh  spirits  and  In  a  capacity  for  re- 
newing the  engagement,  were  extremely  discon- 
certed. However,  they  fell  upon  the  Romans 
from  tlie  adjacent  declivities  and  galled  them  with 
their  arrows  as  they  were  marching  slowly  for- 
ward. Against  these  attacks  the  light-armed 
troops  were  covered  by  the  legionaries,  who  pla- 
cing one  knee  upon  the  ground,  received  the  ar- 
rows on  their  shields.  The  rank  that  was  behind 
covered  that  which  was  before  in  a  regular  gra- 
dation; so  that  this  curious  Tortification,  which  de- 
fended them  from  the  arrows  of  the  enemy,  re- 
sembled the  roof  of  a  house. 

The  Parthians,  who  thought  that  the  Romans 
rested  on  their  knees  only  through  weariness  and 
iatigae,  threw  away  their  bows»  and  oame  to 


I  close  engagemeiit  wifh  their  spears.  Upon  thit 
the  Romans  leaped  up  with  a  loud  shoot,  cot  to 
pieces  those  who  came  first  to  the  attack,  and  put 
all  the  rest  to  flight  This  metlio«J  of  attack  and 
defense  being  repeated  every  day,  they  made  but 
little  progress  in  their  march,  and  were,  l>e8iiie, 
distressed  for  want  of  provisions;  they  could  not 
forage  without  fighting;  the  corn  they  could  get 
was  but  little,  and  even  that  they  had  not  luMlru- 
ments  to  grind.  The  greatest  part  of  them  had 
been  left  Mind;  for  many  of  their  beasts  of  bur- 
den were  dead,  and  many  were  employed  in  car- 
rying the  sick  and  wounded.  It  is  said  that  a 
bushel  of  wheat,  Attic  measure,  was  sold  for  fifty 
drachmas,  and  a  Imrley  loaf  for  its  weight  In  sil- 
ver. Those  who  sought  for  roots  and  pot-herbs 
found  few  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  eat, 
and  in  tasting  unknown  herbs,  they  met  with  one 
that  brought  on  madness  and  death.  He  that 
had  eaten  of  it  immediately  lost  all  memory  and 
knowledge;  but,  at  the  same  time,  would  busy 
himself  in  turning  and  ipoving  every  stone  ho 
met  with,  as  if  he  was  upon  some  very  impor- 
tant purauit  The  camp  was  full  of  unhappy 
men  bending  to  the  ground,  and  thus  digging  up 
and  removing  stones,  until  at  last  they  were  car- 
ried off*  by  a  bilious  vomiting;  when  wine,*  the 
only  remedy, t  was  not  to  be  had.  Thus,  while 
nnmben  perished,  and  the  Parthians  still  continu- 
ed to  harass  them,  Antony  Is  said  frequently  to 
iiave  cried  out,  **  O  the  ten  thousand,"  alluding 
to  the  army  that  Xenophoo  led  from  Babylon' 
both  a  longer  way,t  and  through  more  nameroas 
conflicts,  and  yet  led  in  safety. 

The  Parthians,  when  they  fbund  that  they 
could  not  break  through  the  Roman  ranks,  nor 
throw  them  into  disorder,  but  were  frequently 
beaten  in  their  attacks,  began  once  more  to  treat 
their  foragers  in  a  peaceablo  manner.  They 
showed  them  their  bows  unstrung,  and  informed 
themNthat  they  had  given  up  the  purauit,  and 
were  going  to  depart  A  few  Modes,  they  said, 
might  continue  the  route  a  day  or  two  longer,  but 
they  would  give  the  Romans  no  trouble,  as  their 
only  purpose  was  to  protect  some  of  the  remoter 
villages.  These  professions  were  accompanied 
with  many  kind  salutations;  insomuch  that  the 
Romans  conceived  fresh  hopes  and  spirits;  and, 
because  the  way  over  the  mountains  was  said  to 
be  destitute  of  water,  Antony  once  more  was  de- 
sirous of  taking  his  route  through  the  plains. — 
When  he  was  going  to  put  this  scheme  In  execu- 
tion, one  Alltiiridates,  cousin  to  that  Monesus 
who  had  foimerly  sought  his  protection;  and  be- 
ing presented  by  him  with  three  cities,  came  from 
the  enemy's  camp,  and  desired  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  speak  with  some  person  that  undentood 
the  Syrian  or  the  Parthian  language.  Alexander, 
of  Antioch,  a  friend  of  Antony's,  went  out  to  him, 
and  afteiUhe  Parthian  had  informed  him  who  he 
was,  and  attributed  his  coming  to  the  kindness  of 
Monesus,  he  asked  him,  whether  he  did  not  see  at 
a  great  distance  before  him  a  range  of  high  hills 
•«  Under  those  hills,"  said  he,  <«the  whole  Parthi- 
an army  lies  in  ambuscade  for  you:  for  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  there  is  a  spacious  plain, 
and  there,  when  deluded  by  their  artifices,  yon 
have  left  the  way  over  the  hights,  they  expect  to 


*Tlie  anei*nt«  h«14  win*  to  b«  »  principal  ram«dy 
iffsinn  romitinf .  Prmttrta  vomitimut  nstH.—VUn.  Nat 
tfist.l.zziit,  0.  1. 

t  It  WM  1ik*wit«  eitnemed  good  avainit  mnny  kinda  of 
poiion.  JliirMW  ttt  ensCrs  eientum,  ataUta  tt  muibs  «•# 
njfrig^rma  fmmiMmm.    Ibid. 

X  Whnn  PliiUroh  tajra  that  Xnnophon  led  his  ten  thoa- 
iand a  longer  way,  he  mntt  mean  to  terminate  i^n*Anr't 
arareli  with  Arms  * 
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iod  yoa.  In  Uie  laoaiitaiii  ro«k,  indeed,  yon 
h»y  thint  aud  toil  to  isootend  with  as  ueuai;  bat, 
•boald  Antony  take  the  plaint,  he  mutt  expect 
the  fate  of  Cnuisus.*' 

After  lie  liad  ^veu  thle  Information  he  depart- 
ed, and  A.itony  on  tlie  occaaion  asaembled  a  conn- 
eil,  and  among  the  reat  hit  Maniiau  fruide,  who 
coucurrect  witli  tiie  directions  of  the  Parthian. — 
The  way  over  the  plaint,  he  laid,  wat  hardly 
practicable;  were  tiiere  no  eueinv  to  contend 
with,  the  windings  wen»  long  and  tediont,  and 
difficult  to  be  made  oat.  The  rugged  way  over  th« 
Bountaiut,  on  tlie  coulrnry,  had  no  other  dtfficni- 
ty  iu  it  Ihnn  to  endure  tliin»t  for  one  day.  Auto- 
By,  Uiervfore,  changed  his  mind,  and  ordering 
each  man  to  take  water  hloog  with  him,  took  the 
noontain  road  by  night.  As  there  was  not  a 
•officient  number  of  yeesels,  tome  cooToyed  their 
water  in  iielmets,  and  others  in  bladders. 

The  Parthiant  wore  informed  of  Antony's 
motions,  and,  contrary  to  custom,  pursued  Iiim 
tn  tlio  night  About  ^onrise  they  came  up  with 
the  fear,  weary  as  it  was  with  toil  and  watchinr; 
for  Uiat  night  they  had  traveled  thirty  miles.  In 
this  condition  they  had  to  contend  with  an  unex- 
pected enemy,  and,  being  at  once  obliged  to  6ght 
and  continue  their  march,  their  thirst  liecame  still 
more  insopportable.  At  last  the  front  came  ap 
to  a  river,  the  water  of  which  wat  cool  and  clear, 
bat  being  talt  and  acrimonious,  it  occasioned  a 

Kin  ^,n  tiie  ttomach  and  bowel t  that  liad  lieen 
ated  and  inHamed  with  thirtt  Tiie  Mardlan 
guide  had,  indeed,  forewarned  them  of  this,  but 
the  poor  feliowt  rejecting  the  information  that 
vat  brouglit  tiiem,  drank  eagerly  of  the  stream. 
Antony,  rauuing  among  the  rankt,  entreated 
them  to  Ibrbear  but  a  little.  He  told  them  that  there 
wat  another  river  at  no  great  dittance,  the  water 
of  which  might  be  drank  with  tafety;  and  that 
the  way  wat  so  extremely  rocky  and  uneven,  that 
t  wat  impoatibie  for  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  par^ 
sue.  At  the  tame  time  he  toonded  a  retreat,  to 
call  off  tuch  at  were  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
and  gave  the  tignal  for  pitching  their  tents, 
that  they  might  at  least  have  the  convenience  of 
•hade. 

While  their  tents  were  fixing,  and  the  Parthl- 
ons,  as  usual,  retiring  from  the  partnit,  Mithri- 
datet  came  again,  and  Alexander  being  tent  out 
to  him,  he  advised  tliat  the  Romans,  afier  a  little 
rett,  tliould  ri»e  and  mak^  for  the  river,  beoaute 
tlie  Parthiant  did  not  propote  to  carry  their  pur- 
ooit  beyond  it.  Alexander  reported  thit  to  An- 
tony, and  Mithridatet  being  presented  with  at 
many  phialt  and  cupt  of  gold  at  he  coald  conceal 
In  hit  garments,  once  mora  left  the  camp.  An- 
tony, while  it  wat  yet  day,  ttruck  hit  teott,  and 
marched,  anmoletted  by  the  enemy.  But  so 
dreadful  a  night  as  followed  he  had  never  passed. 
Those  who  were  known  to  be  possetted  of  gold 
or  tilver  were  tiain  aud  plundered,  aud  the  money 
that  wat  conveyed  in  the  baggage  wat  msde  a 
prey  of.  Lett  of  all,  Antouy*t  baggage  wat 
seized,  and  the  richest  bowit  aud  tablet  were  cut 
oaunder  and  di?ided  among  the  plunderers.  The 
greatett  terror  and  dittraction  ran  through  the 
whole  army,  for  it  wat  concluded  tliat  the  in- 
roadt  of  the  enemy  had  occasioned  thit  flight  and 
confusion.  Antony  tent  for  one  of  his  freedmen, 
called  R  ham  nut,  and  made  him  twear  that  he 
would  ttub  him  and  cut  off  hit  head,  whenever 
be  thou  Id  command  him,  that  he  might  neither 
fall  alive  into  tiie  handt  of  the  enemy,  nor  be 
known  when  dead.  While  hit  friends  were  weep- 
ing around  him,  the  Mardlan  guide  gave  him  some 
•Booaragemeut,  by  telling  him  that  the  river  was 


at  hand,  as  he  could  pereeiTs  hy  Ike  cool  fresh- 
Bern  of  the  air  that  lasaed  from  It,  and  that,  of 
coarse,  the  troublee  of  his  joamey  woo  Id  aoon  ba 
at  an  end,  as  the  night  nearly  was.  At  the  saroa 
time  he  was  informed  that  all  ihtws  diaord^r*  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  avarice  of  the  aoldi^ra, 
and  he  therefore  ordered  the  signal  for  eacaizip- 
io£,  that  he  might  rectify  his  disordered  arrnj.* 

It  was  now  daylight,  and  as  soon  as  th<-  troo}?* 
were  brought  to  a  little  order,  the  PartlilaDe  once 
more  began  to  harass  the  rear.     The  stigii:il  was 
therefore  given  to  the  light  troops  to  eii£»|^.  a  ad 
the  heavv-armed  received  tlie  arrows  under  a  roof 
of  shields  as  before.    The  Parthiaas.   how«>v«r, 
durst  not  come  any  more  to  close  engag<ement, 
and  wh(?n  the  front  had  advanced  a  little  farti»»r, 
the  river  was  in  sight     Antony  first  drew  up  tlie 
csvalry  on  the  bank  to  carry  over  the  weak  aiul 
wounded.    The  combat  was  now  oTor.  and  the 
thirsty   could  enjoy   their  water  in    qaiet      At 
sight  of  the  river  the  P^rthiaiis  onstraDg  their 
bows,  and  with  the  highest  encomia ms  oa  their 
bravery,  bade  their  enemies  pass  over  in   peaea. 
They  did  so,  end  after  tlie  necessary  refreshmenti, 
proceeded  on  their  march,  without  much  coDfi- 
dence  in  the  Parthian  praise  or  profesaionB.   W  ithin 
six  days  from  the  last  battle  they  arrived  at  the 
river  A  raxes,  which  divides  Media  from  Armenia. 
This  river,  on  account  of  the  depth  and  stiength 
of  Its  current,  seemed  difficult  to  patts,  and  a  m- 
mor,  mort^over,  ran  through  the  army  that  (he 
enemy  was  there  in  ambnseade,  to  attack  them 
as  they  forded  it     However  they  passed   over  la 
safety",  and  when  they  set  foot  in  Armenia,  with 
the  avidity  of  mariners  when  tliey  first  come  oa 
shore,  they  kissed  the  ground  In  adoration,  aad 
embraced  each  other  with  a  pleasure  that  cooJd 
only  expresi  ittelf  In  tears.     Tiie  III  conffeqneoces 
of  their  former  extremities,  however,  discoveTed 
tiiemselves  even  here;   for  as  they  now   passed 
through  a  country  of  plenty  and  profoslon,  their 
too  great  indulgences  threw  them  into  the  dropsy 
and  the  colic.     Antony,  on  reviswing  his  army, 
foand  that  he  had  lost  twenty  thousand  foot  sod 
four  thousand  horse,  mora  than  half  of  which  had 
not  died  in  battle,  but  by  sickness.     They  had 
been   twenty-seven  dajrs   in   their   retnm    from 
PhraataB,and  had  l>eaten  the  Parthiant  In  eighteen 
engagements;  but  these  victories  were  by  nomeass 
complete  because  they  could  not  proeecote  their 
advsutages  by  pursuit 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  Artavasdes  deprived 
Antony  of  the  fruits  of  bis  Parthian  expediltoa; 
for  had  be  been  assisted  by  the  sixteen  thoasiad 
horse  which  he  took  with  him  out  of  Madis,  who 
were  armed  like  the  harthians,  and  accustomed  ts 
fight  with  them,  after  the  Romans  had  beaten 
them  In  set  battles,  this  cavalry  might  have  taken 
up  the  pnriuit,  and  harassed  them  in  each  a  mea- 
ner, that  they  could  not  so  often  have  rallipd  and 
raturned  to  tiie  charge.  All,  therefore,  were  ex- 
citing Antony  to  revenge  himself  on  .Artavn.*ie» 
But  he  followed  better  counsels,  and  in  his  prawst 
weak  and  Indigent  condition,  he  did  not  thiok 
proper  to  withhold  the  usual  respect  and  honon 


*  Plntarch  does  net  in  Ihii  plaee  tppMt  to  be  tnt5ci«Bttf 
informed.  Th«  east*  of  thia  tomvU  in  the  annj  conM  B«t 
be  the  avarice  of  the  soldiers  only,  aince  thnt  aiifh(  hat* 


operated  lon^  before,  and  at  a  rime  when  tliey  were  cap^ 
of  enjoying  money.  Their  obieet  now  wa.t  the  prcierratiaa 
of  life;  and  it  was  not  weaJtn  bnt  water  that  ther  wanted 


We  mnst  U>ok  for  the  oanse  of  this  disorder,  then,  in  seea 
other  circnmstanee;  and  that,  probably,  wat  the  report  •( 
their  foneral's  despair,  or  possibly,  of  liis  death;  fcr  olh»^ 
wise,  they  woald  hardly  have  plundered  hl«  banM*'  'Hti 
fidelity  and  aflbotion  thev  had  shown  htm  in  all  Uieir  dii 
'"    •aaa'"  •    '  


ANTONY. 


!»•  )»d  paid  him.  Bat  when  he  came  into 
Annania  on  another  occasion,  after  liaving  drawn 
Hjm  to  a  meeting  by  fair  promises  and  invitations, 
l^e  teized  and  carried  him  bound  to  Alexandria, 
^vhere  he  ieU  him  in  triumphal  procession.  The 
Romans  were  offunded  at  this  triumph  aud  at 
Antony,  who  had  thus  transferred  the  principal 
bouors  of  their  country  to  Egypt,  for  the  gratifi> 
cation  of  Cleopatra.  These  things,  however,  hap- 
pened in  a  later  period  of  Antony's  life. 

The  severity  of  the  winter  and  perpetual  snows 
were  so  destructive  to  the  troops,  that  in  his 
march,  he  lost  eight  thousiind  men.  Accompa- 
nied by  a  small  party  lie  went  down  to,  the  sea- 
coast,  and  in  a  tort  between  Berytus  and  Sidon, 
Called  the  WkUe  H<tirj  he  waited  for  Cleopatra. 
To  divert  his  impatience  on  her  delay,  he  iiad  re- 
coarse  to  festivity  and  intoxication;  and  lie  would 
frequently,  over  his  cups,  start  up  from  his  seat, 
and  run  leaping  and  dancing  to  loolc  out  for  her 
approach.  At  length  she  came,  and  brought  with 
lier  a  large  quantity  of  money  and  clothing  for 
the  army  Some,  however,  have  asserted,  that 
she  brought  nolhiug  but  the  clothes,  and  that 
Antony  supplied  the  money,  though  he  gave  her 
the  credit  of  it. 

There  happened  at  this  time  a  quarrel  between 
Phiaates  and  the  kiog  of  the  Modes,  occasioned, 
IS  it  is  said,  by  the  aivision  of  the  Roman  spoils, 
and  the  latter  was  apprehensive  of  losing  his 
kingdom.  He  therefore  sent  to  Antony  an  olTer 
of  his  assistance  against  the  Parthians.  Antony, 
who  concluded  that  he  had  failed  of  conquering 
the  Parthians  only  through  want  of  cavalry  and 
bowmen,  and  would  here  seem  rather  to  confer 
than  to  receive  a  favor,  determined  once  more  to 
return  to  Armenia,  and,  after  joining  the  king  of 
the  Modes,  at  the  river  Araxares,  to  renew  the 
war. 

Octaria,  who  was  still  at  Rome,  now  expressed 
a  desire  of  visiting  Antony,  and  Ciesar  gave  her 
his  permission t  not  according  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, merely  to  oblige  her,  but  that  the  ill  treat- 
ment and  neglect  which  he  concluded  she  would 


;  might  give  him  a  pretense  for  renewing  the 
war.  When  she  arrived  at  Athens,  she  received 
letters  from  Antouy,  commanding  her  to  continue 
there,  and  acquainting  her  with  hie  new  expedi- 
tion. These  letters  mortified  her,  for  she  sus- 
pected the  expedition  to  he  nothing  more  than  a 
Kretense;  however,  she  wrote  to  him,  and  desired 
e  would  send  his  commands  where  she  should 
leave  the  presents  she  had  brought  These  pres- 
ents con8ii>ted  of  clothing  for  the  army,  beasts 
of  burden,  money,  and  gifts  for  his  officers  and 
friends.  Beside  these,  she  had  brought  two  thous- 
and picked  men,  fully  equipped  and  armed  for  the 
generars  cohort.  Octavia  sent  this  letter  by  Ni- 
ger, a  friend  of  Antony's,  who  did  not  fail  to 
pay  her  the  cornplimentK  she  deserved,  but  repre- 
sented her  to  Antony  in  the  most  agreeable  light. 

Cieopetr.1  dreaded  her  rival.  She  was  appre- 
hensive tiiat  if  she  came  to  Antony,  the  respect- 
abie  gravity  of  hor  manners,  added  to  the  authority 
and  interest  of  Coesar,  would  carry  off  her  hus- 
band. She  therefore  pretended  to  be  dying  for 
the  love  of  Antony,  and  to  give  a  color  to  her 
pretense,  she  emaciated  herself  by  alwtinenoe.  At 
his  approach  she  taught  her  eye  to  express  an 
agreeable  surprise,  and  when  he  left  her,  she  put 
on  the  look  of  langnishment  and  dejection.  Some- 
times she  would  endeavor  to  weep,  and  then,  as 
If  she  wished  to  hide  the  tears  from  her  tender 
Antony,  she  affected  to  wipe  them  off  unseen. 

Antony  was  all  this  while  preparing  for  his 
Median  expedition,  and  Cleopatra's  creatures  and 


dependents  did  not  M  to  reproach  his  anfeellnf 
heart,  which  conld  suffer  the  woman,  whose  llfi 
was  wrapped  up  in  his,  to  die  for  his  sake.  Octa* 
via's  marriage,  they  said,  was  a  mere  political  con<* 
venience,  and  it  was  enough  for  her  ihat  she  had 
the  honor  of  being  called  his  wife.  Poor  Cleopa- 
tra, tiiough  queen  of  a  mighty  nation,  was  called 
nothing  more  than  his  mistress:  yet,  even  with< 
this,  for  the  sake  of  his  society,  she  could  be 
content:  but  of  that  society,  whenever  she  shooM 
be  deprived,  it  would  deprive  her  of  life.  These  in- 
sinuations so  totally  unmanned  him,  that,  through 
fear  of  Cleopatra's  putting  an  end  to  her  life,  ho 
returned  to  Egypt,  and  put  off  the  Mede  until 
summer,  though  at  that  time  the  Parthian  aflairi 
were  said  to  be  in  a  seditious  and  disorderly  situ- 
ation. At  length,  however,  he  went  into  Arme- 
nia, and  after  ente.riug  into  an  alliance  with  tlia 
Mede,  and  betrothing  one  of  Cleopatra's  sons  to  a 
daughter  of  his  who  was  very  young,  retarood* 
that  he  might  attend  to  the  civil  war. 

When  Octavia  returned  from  Athens,  Cwmn 
looked  upon  the  treatment  she  had  met  with  as  a 
mark  of  the  greatest  contempt,  and  he  therefors 
ordered  her  to  retire  and  live  alone.  However,  she 
refused  to  quit  her  husband's  house,  and  rooreover« 
entreated  C»sar,  by  no  means,  to  have  recourse 
to  arms  merely  on  her  account.  It  would  be 
infamous,  she  said,  for  the  two  chiefs  of  the  Romaa 
empire  to  involve  the  people  in  a  civil  war,  one 
for  the  love  of  a  woman,  and  the  other  out  of 
jealousy.  By  her  own  conduct  she  added  weight 
to  her  expostulations.  She  kept  up  the  dignity 
of  Antony's  house,  and  took  the  same  care  of  his 
children,  as  well  those  that  he  had  by  Fulvia  as 
her  own,  that  she  could  possibly  have  taken,  ha4 
he  been  present  Antony's  /riends,  who  wers 
sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  honors  or  transact  business^ 
she  kindly  entertained,  and  used  her  best  officee 
with  Cesar  to  obtain  what  they  requested.  Yotp 
even  by  this  conduct  she  was  hurling  Antony, 
contrary  to  her  inclination.  His  injurious  treat* 
ment  of  such  a  woman  excited  a  general  indigna- 
tion; and  the  distribution  he  had  made  to  hie 
children  in  Alexandria  carried  with  it  somethinf 
so  imperious  and  so  disparaging  to  the  Romans, 
that  it  increased  that  indignation  not  a  little.  The 
manner  of  doing  it  was  extrAn*ly  obnoxious.  He 
summoned  the  people  to  the  pla?.e  of  public  exei^ 
cise,  and  ordering  two  golden  chairs  to  be  placed 
on  a  tribunal  of  silver,  one  for  himself,  and  the 
other  for  Cleopatra,  beside  lower  seats  for  the 
children,  he  announced  her  queen  of  Egypt, 
Cyprus,  Africa,  and  CoRlosyria,  and  nominated 
CfBsario,  her  son  by  Ceesar,  the  dictator,  her  cqU 
league.  The  sons  she  had  by  him  he  entitled 
kings  of  kings,  and  to  Alexander  he  gave  Armenia 
and  Media,  together  with  Parthia,  when  it  shonht 
be  conquered.  To  Ptolemy  he  gave  Phmnlciay 
Syria,  and  Cilioia.  At  the  same  time  the  children 
made  their  appearance,  Alexander,  in  a  Median 
dress,  with  the  turban  and  tiara;  and  Ptolemy,  in 
the  long  cloak  and  slippers,  with  a  bonnet  encir- 
cled by  a  diadem.  The  latter  was  dressed  like 
the  successors  of  Alexander;  the  former  like  the 
Median  and  Armenian  kings.  When  the  children 
saluted  their  parents,  one  was  attended  by  Arme- 
nian, the  other  by  Macedonian  guards.  Cleopa- 
tra, on  this,  and  on  other  public  occasions,  wore 
the  sacred  robe  of  Isis,*  and  affected  to  give  aadi« 
euce  to  the  people  in  the  character  and  name  of 
the  New  Isis, 


*  Thiirob*  was  of  all  colon,  to  tignify  the  oai venality 
of  the  goddeas'i  mflasace.  The  robe  of  Okirii  wu  of  «oe 
color  only. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


Cwmr  wpikll«tod  •!!  Umw  Ihiift  la  Um  MMie, 
•■d  by  fnquent  aoeuMUoui,  ineenaMi  tbe  people 
■fiUnst  Antony.  Auiony  did  not  fril  to  leerim- 
iMle  by  hto  deputies.  In  the  finl  place  be  charged 
Caair  with  wrestiuf  Sicily  out  of  the  baada  of 
Pompeyt  and  not  dividing  it  with  him.  His  next 
etiaife  was,  that  CsBsar  had  never  retarned  the 
ibips  he  had  borrowed  of  him;  a  third,  that  after 
iMucing  his  colleague,  Lepidns,  to  the  condition 
•f  a  pi  vate  man,  he  had  talien  to  himself  his  array, 
his  province,  and  hin  tributes;  lastly,  that  he  had 
distributed  almost  all  tlie  lands  in  Italy  among  his 
awn  soldiers,  and  had  left  nothing  for  his.  To 
these  Casar  made  answer  that  Lepidus  was  re- 
4«ead  from  an  incapacity  of  snstaiuing  hUi  gov- 
wnmeut;  that  what  he  liad  acquired  by  war,  he 
was  ready  to  divide  with  Antony,  and  at  the 
Mne  tinM  he  expected  to  share  Armenia  with  him ; 
that  bU  soldiers  had  no  right  to  lands  in  Italy, 
baeause  Media  and  Armenia,  which,  by  their 
bravery  they  had  added  to  the  Roman  empire,  bad 
baea  allotted  to  them. 

Antony  being  informed  of  these  tilings  in  Ar- 
■Mnia,  Immediately  sent  Canldiaa  to  the  sea-coast 
with  sixteen  legions.  In  the  meantime,  he  went 
ta  Ephesas,  attended  by  Cleopatra.  There  he  as- 
MmUed  his  fleet,  which  consisted  of  eight  hun- 
dkad  ships  of  bniden,  whereof  Cleopatra  furnished 
two  hundred,  beside  twenty  thousand  talents,  and 
provisions  for  the  whole  army.  Antony,  by  the 
advice  of  Domitlos  and  some  other  friends,  order- 
ad  Cleopatra  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  there  to  wait 
the  eve^  of  the  war.  But  the  queen  apprehen- 
rfve  that  a  reconciliation  might  talie  place,  tliroogh 
the  mediation  of  Octavia,  by  means  of  large 
bribes,  drew  over  Canidius  to  her  interest.  She 
piOTailed  on  him  to  represent  to  Antony,  that  it 
was  unreasonable  to  refuse  so  powerful  an  auxil- 
iary the  privilege  of  being  present  at  the  war;  tiiat 
her  presence  was  even  necesaary  to  animate  and 
aaceurage  the  Egyptians,  who  made  so  consider- 
able a  part  of  his  naval  force;  nor  was  Cleopatra,  in 
point  of  abilities,  inferior  to  any  of  the  princes  his 
allies,  since  she  hsd  not  only  been  a  long  time  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  kingdom,  but  by  her  in- 
lareonrM  with  him  had  learned  Uie  administration 
af  the  greatest  affiiirs.  These  remonstrances,  as 
the  Fates  had  decreed  everything  for  Cesar,  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  they  sailed  together  for 
Samoa,  where  they  indulged  in  every  species  of 
luxury.  For  at  the  same  time  that  the  kings, 
'  fovernors,  states  and  provinces,  between  Syria, 
tae  McBOtis,  Armenia  and  Lauria,*  were  com- 
manded to  send  their  contributions  to  the  war, 
the  whole  tribe  of  players  and  musicians  were 
ordered  to  repair  to  Samos;  and  while  almost  the 
whole  world  beside  was  venting  its  anguish  In 
groans  and  tears,  that  island  alone  was  piping  and 
vanelng.  The  several  cities  sent  oxen  for  sacri- 
fice, and  kings  contended  in  the  magnificence  of 
their  presents  and  entertainments;  so  tliat  it  was 
■atarai  to  say,  "  What  kind  of  figure  will  these 
people  make  in  their  triumph,  wImu  tlieir  very 
piaparations  for  war  are  so  ^lendid!" 

When  these  things  were  over,  he  gave  Priene 
for  the  residence  of  the  players  and  musicians, 
aad  sailed  for  Athens,  where  he  once  more  re- 
aswed  the  farce  of  public  entertainments.  The 
Athenians  had  treated  Octavia,  when  ahe  was  at 
Athens,  with  the  highest  respect;  and  Cleopatra, 
jealous  of  the  honors  she  had  received,  endeavored 


*  A«  a  moantain  of  no  rom  in  Attica  doei  not  teom 
Bvoper  to  bo  montionMl  with  freat  kinsdoms  and  provinces, 
It  it  tvppoMd  tiiat  wo  oaght  to  road  lUwriOt  instead  of 
Lmurim.  Illyria  ii  afterward  mentioned  a«  the  booMiwy 
af  Aalsay't  doaialoae  sa  tbat  lido. 


to  court  the  people  by  evary  uMik  of  favar.  Tlia 
people  in  return  decreed  her  public  faoaaxay  aad 
aent  a  deputation  to  watt  on  her  ^with  tba  decia^ 
At  the  head  of  thia  depntaUon  was  Anlony  him- 
self, in  character  of  a  citizen  of  Athena,  and  tie 
was  prolocutor  on  the  occasion. 

In  the  meantime,  he  sent  some  of  hia  peo|ile  la 
turn  Octavis  out  of  his  house  at  Rome.  WIwb 
she  left  it,  it  is  said  she  took  with  her  all  his  cbUd- 
ren  (except  the  eldest  by  Folvia,  who  attended 
him;,  and  deplored  the  severity  of  her  fate  with 
tears,  under  the  apprehension  that  she  wowld  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  civil  war. 
The  Romans  pitied  Iter  sofferinga,  but  still  mora 
the  folly  of  Antony,  psrtlculariy  such  9b  had  aren 
Cleopatra;  for  she  was  by  no  means  prefermbfe  to 
Octavia,  either  on  account  of  her  youth  or  beauty. 

When  Cesar  was  informed  of  the  celerity  and 
magnificence  of  Antony's  preparations,  he  was 
afraid  of  lieing  forced  into  the  war  that  aammer. 
This  would  have  been  very  inconvenient  for  bim, 
as  he  was  in  want  of  almost  everything,  and  tJie 
levies  of  money  occasioned  a  general  diasatistiM- 
tion.  The  whole  body  of  the  people  were  taxed 
one-fourth  of  tlieir  income,  and  the  sons  of  free- 
dom one-eiglith.  This  occaaioned  the  greatest 
clamor  and  confusion  in  Italy,  and  Antony  eer> 
tainly  committed  a  very  great  oversight  in  neg^ 
lecting  the  advantage.  By  hia  unacconntahie 
delaya  he  gave  Cossar  an  opportunity  both  to 
complete  hia  preparations,  and  appease  tlie  minds 
of  the  people.  When  the  money  was  demanded, 
they  murmured  and  mutinied;  but  after  it  waa 
once  paid,  they  thought  of  it  no  longer. 

Titios  and  Plancua,  men  of  consular  dignity, 
and  Autony'a  principal  friends,  befug  ill-UKd  by 
Cleopatra,  on  account  of  tlieir  opposing  her  stay 
in  the  army,  abandoned  him  and  went  over  to 
Cesar.  As  they  knew  the  contents  of  Antony's 
will,  they  presently  made  him  acquainted  with 
them.  This  will  was  lodged  In  the  hands  of  the 
vestals;  and  when  Cesar  demanded  it,  they  re- 
fused to  send  it;  adding,  that  if  he  was  determined 
to  have  it,  he  must  come  and  take  It  himself. 
Accordingly  he  went  and  took  it.  Firet  of  ail  bo 
read  it  over  to  himself,  and  remsrked  sacfa  pas- 
sages as  were  most  liable  to  censure.  Afterward 
he  read  it  in  the  senate,  and  this  gave  a  general 
ofiense.a  it  seemed  to  the  greatest  part  an  ab- 
surd and  unprecedented  thing  that  a  man  ahonid 
suifer  in  his  life,  for  what  he  had  ordered  to  be 
done  after  his  death.  Cesar  dwelt  particnlariy 
on  the  orders  he  had  given  couceruing  his  funenJ; 
for  in  case  he  died  at  Rome,  he  had  directed  his 
body  to  be  carried  in  procession  through  the  Jbncm, 
and  afterward  conveyed  to  Alexandria,  to  Cleo- 
patra. Calvisins,  a  retainer  of  CoBsar*^,  also  ac- 
cused him  of  having  given  to  Cleopatra  the 
Pnrgamenian  library,  which  conaisted  of  two 
hundred  thoossnd  volumes;  and  added  that  once, 
when  they  supped  in  public,  Antony  rose  and 
trod  on  Cleopatra's  foot  by  way  of  signal  for  some 
rendezvoua.  He  asserted,  moreover,  that  he  suf- 
fered the  Ephesians  in  his  presence  to  call  Cleo- 
patra sovereign;  and  that  when  he  was  presiding 
at  the  administration  of  public  afiaire,  attended 
by  several  tetrarchs  and  kings,  he  received  iove- 
lettera  from  her  enclosed  iu  onyx  and  crystal,  and 
there  perused  them.  Beside,  when  Furuiuo,  a 
man  of  great  dignity,  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  ths 
Roman  orators,  was  spesking  in  public,  Cleopatra 
was  carried  through  the  forum,  in  a  litter;  upon 


*  Tliit  was  aa  act  of  most  iniarioat  violenco.     Nrtfciif 
roold  be  mora  sacred  than  a  will  depoeitod  in  tho  hasids  ol 
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vlildi  Antony  immediitely  sfairted  up,  mad  no 
longer  Myinsr  bis  attention  to  tho  caaie,  tccom- 
paniad  her»  leantag  on  the  litter  ••  he  walked. 

The  Yeracity  of  CalTisiae,  iu  these  accasations, 
wae,  nevertheleaa,  enspected.     The  frienda  or  An* 
tony   solicitMl  the  people  in  his  behalf,  and  dia- 
patched  Geminiaa,  one  of  their  number,  to  put 
nim  on   hhi  guard  against  the  abrogation  of  hia 
power,  and  hiA  being  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
koman  people.      Geminius  sailed  into  Greece, 
and,  on  his  arriyal,  was  suspected  hy  Cleopatra, 
as  an  agent  of  Oetavius's.    On  this  account,  he 
was  coutemptooosly  treated,  and  Uie  lowest  seats 
asaigned  him  at  the  public  suppers.     This,  how- 
ever, he   bore  for  some  time   with  patience,  iu 
hopea  of  obtaining  an  interview  with  Antony: 
but  beingr   publicly  called  upon  to  declare  the 
cause  of  hia  coming,  he  answered,  "That  one 
pari  of  tJie  cause  would  require  to  be  communi- 
cated at  a  sober  hour,  but  the  other  part  could  not 
be  mistaken,  whether  a  man  were  drunk  or  sober; 
for  it  was  clear  that  all  things  would  go  well,  if 
Cleopatra  retired  into  Egypt."     Antony  was  ex- 
tremely   chagrined;  and  Cleopatra  said,   "You 
have  done  very  well,  Geminius,  to  confess  with- 
out being  put  to  the  torture."     Geminius  soou 
after  witlidrew,  and  returned  to  Rome.    Many 
moie  of  Antony's  friends  were  driven  off  by  the 
ereatnrea  of  Cleopatra  when  they  could  no  longer 
endure  tlieir  insolence  and  scurrility.      Among 
the  rest  were  Marcus  Silanas,  and  Dollns,  the 
historian.     The  latter  informs  us,  that  Cleopatra 
had  a  design  upon  his  life,  as  he  was  told  by  Glau- 
cns,  the  physician ;  because  he  had  once  affronted 
her  at  snpper,  by  saying,  that  while  Sarmentus 
was  drinking    faleruian  at    Rome,  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  with  vinegar.    Sarmentus  was 
a  boy  of  Cesar's,  one  of  those  creatures  whom 
the  Romans  call  Ddteim^ 

When  Cesar  had  made  his  preparations,  it  was 
decreed  that  war  should  be  declared  against  Cleo- 
patia;  for  that  Antony  could  not  be  said  to  pos- 
■ess  that  power  which  he  had  already  given  up  to 
a  woman.  Ciesar  observed,  that  he  was  like  a 
man  under  enchantment,  who  has  no  longer  any 
power  over  himself.  It  was  not  he,  with  whom 
they  were  going  to  war,  but  Mardion,  the  eunuch, 
and  Path  in  us;  Iris,  Cleopatra's  woman,  and  Char- 
mioD;  for  these  had  the  principal  direction  of 
affairs.  Several  prodigies  are  said  to  have  hap- 
pened previous  to  this  war.  Pisaurum,  a  colony 
of  Antony's  on  the  Adriatic,  was  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake.  Antony's  statue  in  Alba,  was 
covered  with  sweat  for  many  days,  which  re- 
turaed,  though  it  was  frequently  wiped  off. — 
While  he  was  at  Patre,  the  temple  of  Hercules 
was  set  on  fire  by  lightning,  and  at  Athens,  the 
statue  of  Bacchus  was  carried  by  a  widriwind 
from  the  Gtgantomachia  into  the  theatre.  These 
things  concerned  Antony  the  more  nearly,  as  he 
affected  to  be  a  descendant  of  Hercules,  and  an 
imitaior  of  Bacchus,  insomuch  that  he  was  called 
the  younger  Bacchus.  The  same  wind  threw 
down  the  Colossal  statues  of  Eumenes  and  Attains, 
called  the  Antonii,  while  the  rest  were  unmoved. 
And  iu  Cleopatra's  royal  galley,  which  was  called 
AntonioM,  a  terrible  phenomenon  appeared.  Some 
swullows  had  built  their  nests  in  the  stern,  and 
others  drove  them  away,  and  destroyed  their 
yooug. 

Upon  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Antony 
had  no  fewer  than  five  hundred  armed  vessels, 
magnificently  adorned,  and  furnished  with  eight 
or  ten  banks  of  oars.  He  had,  however,  a  hundred 
tboQsand  foot,  and  twelve  thonsand  hone.  The 
toxiliary  kings,  who  fought  under  his  banuexB, 


were  Booehns,  of  Africa,  Tttreonderoos,  of  the 
upper  Ciiicia,  Arehelaus,  of  Cappadocia,  Phiiadel- 
phus,  of  Paphlagouia,  Mithridates,  of  Commagene, 
and  Adalias,  of  Thnce.  Those  who  did  not  at- 
tend in  person,  but  sent  supplies,  were  Polemo, 
of  Pontus,  Malchus,  of  Arabia,  Herod,  of  Judea, 
and  Amyntas,  kiug  of  Lycaonia  and  Galatia. 
Beside  these  he  had  supplies  also  from  the  king 
of  the  Modes.  Cesar  had  two  hundred  and  fifty 
men  of  war,  eighty  thousand  foot,  and  an  equal 
number  of  horse  with  the  enemy.  Antony's  do* 
minions  lay  from  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  t(> 
the  Ionian  sea  and  Illyrls:  Cesar's  extended  from 
Illyria  to  the  western  ocean,  and  from  that  again 
to  the  Tuscan  and  Sicilian  sea.  He  had  likewise 
all  that  part  of  Africa  which  lies  opposite  to  Italy, 
Gaul  and  Spain,  as  far  as  the  pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  rest  of  the  country  from  Cyrene  to  Ethiopia, 
was  In  the  possession  of  Antony. 

But  such  a  slave  was  he  to  the  will  of  a  woman, 
that  though  much  superior  at  land,  to  gratify  her, 
he  put  his  whole  confidence  in  the  navy:  not- 
withstanding that  the  ships  had  not  half  their 
complement  of  men,  and  the  officers  were  obliged 
to  press  and  pick  up  in  Greece,  vagrants,  ass 
drivers,  reapera  and  boys.  Nor  could  they  make 
up  their  numbera  even  with  these,  but  many  of 
the  ships  were  still  almost  empty.  Cesar's  ships, 
which  were  not  high-built  or  splendidly  set  off 
for  show,  but  tight  good  sailers,  well  manned  and 
equipped,  continued  in  the  horbora  of  Tarentum 
and  Brundusium.  From  thence  he  sent  to  Anto- 
ny, desiring  he  would  meet  him  with  his  forces, 
that  no  time  might  be  lost:  offering  at  the  same 
time  to  leave  the  ports  and  harbors  free  for  his 
lauding,  and  to  withdraw  his  army  a  day's  jour- 
ney on  horseback,  that  he  might  make  good  his 
encampment.  To  this  Antony  returned  a  haugh- 
ty answer,  and  though  he  was  the  older  man, 
challenged  Cesar  to  single  combat;  or  if  he  should 
decline  this,  he  might  meet  him  at  Pharsalla,  and 
decide  it  where  Cesar  and  Pompey  had  done  be- 
fore. Cesar  prevented  this:  for  while  Antony 
made  for  Actium,  which  is  now^  called  Nicopolis, 
he  crossed  the  Ionian,  and  seized  on  Toryne,  a 
place  iu  Epirus.  Antony  was  distressed  on  find- 
ing this,  because  he  was  without  his  Infantry; 
but  Cleopatra  made  a  jest  of  it,  and  asked  him  if 
it  was  so  very  dreadful  a  thing  that  Cesar  was 
got  into  the  LadU?* 

Antony,  as  soou  as  it  was  day-light,  perceived 
the  enemy  making  op  to  him;  and  fearing  that  his 
11 1 -manned  vessels  would  be  unable  to  stand  the 
attack,  he  armed  tlie  rowen,  and  placed  them  on 
the  decks  to  make  a  show:  with  the  oara  suspend- 
ed on  each  side  of  the  vessels,  he  proceeded  in 
this  mock  form  of  battle  toward  Actium.  Ce- 
sar was  deceived  by  the  stratagem,  and  retired. 
The  water  about  Cesar's  camp  was  both  scarce 
and  bad,  and  Antony  had  the  address  to  cut  off 
the  little  that  they  bad. 

It  was  much  about  this  time,  that,  contrary  to  tlie 
inclination  of  Cleopatra,  he  acted  so  generous  a  part 
by  Domitius.  The  latter,  even  when  he  hsd  a  fever 
upon  him,  took  a  small  boat  and  went  over  to  . 
Cesar:  Antony,  though  he  could  not  but  resent 
this,  sent  after  him  his  baggage,  his  friends,  and 
servants;  and  Domitius,  as  if  it  had  been  for  grief 
that  his  treachery  was  discovered,  died  very  soon 
afier.f  Amyntas  and  Deiotarus  likewise  went 
over  to  Cesar. 

*  In  Or««k,  Ttrjftu, 

t  Plntaroh  •eemi  to  be  ill  Informsd  aboot  this  matur.  !» 
is  noit  probable  that  Doonitint,  oao  of  the  firnott  frioadt  oi 
Antony,  wa«  dolirioot  when  ho  went  ovot  to  C»Mr,  and  that 
Antony  was  sonsibU  of  this  when  bo  soat  kis  i 
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ADtoii7*tflNl  WW  ao  wry  ■Bwieewrfat»  and  so 
Bofil  for  wnrio*,  that  he  vm  obli^  at  last  to 
tliink  of  his  land  foroeo;  and  CaaiUlas,  who  had 
beou  rstaiued  la  the  intereet  of  CleopatFB,  dov 
cbaof  iogr  hie  mind,  thoasiit  it  neeeenry  that  ahe 
aJiouid  Im  eant  away,  and  Uiat  Antony  ahonid  re- 
tire into  Thrace  and  Macedonia  to  decide  it  iu  the 
fir  id.  Theee  placee  were  thought  of  the  rather, 
liecauae  Dicomea,  king  of  the  Uetc,  had  offered 
10  mhM»t  Antony  with  a  larxe  army.  To  give  up 
the  Ht-tt  to  C^aar,  who,  in  hie  Sicilian  wan,  had 
acqutrrd  eo  much  experience  upon  It,  he  said, 
would  be  no  disgrace;  bat  to  give  up  ttie  advan- 
tage wliich  po  able  a  geiierai  as  bimaelf  might 
make  of  his  iaod  forces,  and  waste  the  strength  of 
so  many  legions  in  useless  draugbta  for  the  sea 
service,  would  be  infinitely  absurd.  Cleopatra, 
however,  prevailed  for  the  decision  by  sea;  though 
her  motive  was  not  the  superior  cluince  of  victory, 
but,  iu  euse  of  being  vanquished,  the  better  oppor- 
tunity to  escape. 

There  was  a  neck  of  land  that  lay  between  An- 
tony*B  camp  and  ills  fleet,  along  which  he  used  to 
go  frequently  from  one  to  the  other.  CtBsar  was 
Informed,  by  a  domestic,  how  easy  it  might  be  to 
seize  Antony  iu  this  passgae,  and  he  sent  a  party  to 
lis  in  wait  for  that  purpose.  They  were  m  near 
earryliig  liifir  point,  tnat  they  seised  the  perMu 
who  went  before  Antony,  and  had  they  not  been 
too  haety,  lie  must  have  fallen  into  tiieir  hands, 
for  it  wttD  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  made 
his  escape  by  flight 

After  it  was  determined  to  decide  the  affair  by 
■ea,  they  set  fire  to  all  the  Egyptian  vessels  ex- 
cept MXty.  The  best  and  largest  sliips,  from  titree 
banks  of  oars  to  ten,  were  aeiected,  and  these  had 
their  proper  complement  of  men,  for  they  were 
anppli«d  with  twenty  thousand  foot  and  two  thou- 
sand archers.  U  pon  this,  a  veteran  warrior,  an  ex- 
perieticed  officer  in  the  infantry,  who  had  often 
fought  under  Antony,  and  whose  body  was  co- 
vered with  scars,  cried,  pointing  to  those  scars, 
**Why  will  yon,  genersl,  distrust  these  honest 
wounds,  and  rest  your  hopes  on  those  villanoua 
wooden  bottoms?  Let  tlM  Egyptians  and  the 
Phflsuicians  skirmish  at  sea;  but  give  us  at  least 
the  laud;  for  there  it  is  we  have  learned  to  conquer 
or  to  die.*'  Antony  made  no  answer,  but  seemed 
to  encourage  him  by  the  motions  of  his  hand  and 
bead;  though,  at  the  ssme  time,  lie  had  no  great 
confidence  himself;  for  when  the  pilots  would 
have  left  the  sails  behind,  he  ordered  them  to  take 
theni  all  on  board,  pretending,  indeed,  that  itsliould 
be  done  to  pursue  tlie  enemy's  flight*  not  to  facili- 
tate Win  own. 

On  tliat  and  the  three  following  daya,  the  sea  ran 
too  high  for  an  engagement;  but  on  the  fifth,  the 
weather  was  fine  and  the  sea  calm.  Antony  and 
Foplicola  led  the  right  wing,  Cisilus  the  left,  and 
Murcus  Octavius  and  Marcus  Justeiua  command- 
ed the  center.  CiBsar  had  given  his  left  wing  to 
Agrippa,  and  led  the  right  himself.  Antony's 
laud  I'urces  were  commanded  by  Canidiua,  and 
Cwear's  remained  quiet  on  the  shore,  under  the 
command  of  Taurus.  As  to  the  generals  them- 
selveK,  Antony  was  rowed  about  in  a  light  veasel, 
ordering  his  men,  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
their  vensels,  1o  keep  their  ground  and  fight  as 
steadily  as  if  tliey  were  at  land.  He  ordemi  his 
pilots  to  stand  as  firm  as  if  tliey  were  at  anchor,  in 
thut  position  to  receive  the  attacks  of  tlie  enemy, 
and  by  all  means,  to  avoid  tlie  disadvantage  of  the 
straitj*.     CaB»ar,  wh(Mi  he  left  his  tent  before  day, 

after  him.    It  is  notsibU,  at  th«  sane  tine,  that  when  he 
Mturned  to  hinBtli,  tb«  mbm  of  hit  ilesariioa  mif  btoeoaiioa 


to  levlaw  his  ils«C»  net  a  ana  who  was  drtria^  mm 
ass.  Upon  asking  his  nanie,  tha  man  answered, 
my  name  is  EvtjjnMt,  and  tlie  oaow  of  my  was  is 
iVMsa.«  Ths  place  whan  he  mot  bira  was  alterwaid 
adorned  with  trophies  of  tha  beaks  of  ships,  mmd 
there  he  plaosd  the  statae  of  tlie  aas  and  his  driver  la 
brass.  After  having  reviewed  the  whole  flwel, 
and  taken  his  post  in  the  right  wing,  lie  attended 
to  tlie  fleet  of  tne  enemy,  which  be  was  surprised 
to  find  steady  and  motionless  as  if  it  iay  at  ancber. 
For  some  time  be  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  eo, 
and  for  that  reason  he  kept  bsck  his  fleet  at  the 
distance  of  eight  furlongs.  About  doob,  thaw 
wss  a  brisk  gale  from  the  ssa,  and  Antony's  foreeo 
being  impatient  -  for  the  combat,  aud  trnsting 
to  tlie  bight  and  bulk  of  their  vessels,  wliich  the^ 
thought  would  render  them  invincible,  pat  the  leA 
wing  in  motion.  Cwsar  rejoiced  at  the  sight  e# 
this,  and  kept  back  his  right  wing,  that  he  nigfat 
the  more  effectuslly  draw  them  out  to  the  open  eso« 
where  his  light  galleya  could  easily  earround  tiio 
heavy  half-manned  vessels  of  the  enemy. 

The  attack  was  not  mads  with  any  violenes  or 
impetuoaity:  for  Antony's  ships  were  too  heavy 
for  that  kind  of  rapid  impression,  which,  bowerer, 
is  very  necessary  tor  the  breach  of  the  enemy's 
vessel.  On  the  other  hand,  Cwsar's  ship:s  dont 
neither  encounter  head  to  head  with  Antony's  sw 
account  of  the  strength  aud  rough neas  of  tlisir 
beaks,  nor  yet  attack  them  on  their  sides,  aiaes, 
by  meana  of  their  weight,  they  would  eesily  have 
broken  tlieir  beaks,  which  were  made  of  largesqaars 
pieces  of  timber,  fastened  to  each  other  with  iron 
cramps.  Ths  engagement,  therefore,  was  like  a 
battle  at  laud,  rather  than  a  sea-fight,  or,  mon 
properly,  like  the  storming  of  a  town:  for  tbers 
were  generally  three  or  more  sliips  of  CesarX 
about  one  of  Antony's,  aasau  I  ting  it  witli  pikes, 
javelins,  and  fire-brands,  whils  Antony's  mea, 
out  of  thsir  wooden  towera,t  threw  weapons  of 
variona  kinda  from  enginea.  Agrippa  opened  his 
left  wing  with  a  deaign  to  surround  the  enemyt 
and  Popiicola,  in  his  endeavor  to  prevent  him, 
was  sepsrated  from  the  main  body,  which  threw 
it  into  disorder,  while  at  the  same  time  it  was  st- 
tacked  with  great  vigor  by  Arruntlas.^  When 
tilings  were  In  this  situation,  and  nothing  decisive 
was  yet  effected,  Cleopatra'a  sixty  sliips  en  a 
sudden  hoisted  their  saila,  and  fairly  took  to  flight 
through  the  midst  of  the  combatants;  for  they 
were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  large  vessels,  aid, 
by  breaking  their  way  throurii  tliem,  tliey  occa- 
sioned no  small  confusion.  Tiie  enemy  saw  them 
with  astonishment  making  their  way  with  a  fair 
wind  for  the  Peloponnesus.  Antony,  on  tliis oeca- 
sion,  forgot  botli  the  general  and  the  man;  and  as 
some  author  has  pleasantly  observed,  tkai  a  hnr't 
toul  Uva  in  dke  body  nj  hu  trntirtUf  so,  as  if  be 
had  been  absolutely  incorporated  with  her,  lie 
suffered  her  to  carry  him  soul  and  body  away. 
No  sooner  did  he  see  her  vessel  hoisting  sail,  than 
forgetting  every  other  object,  forgfttiug  tliosa 
brave  friends  that  were  shedding  their  blood  in  his 
cause,  he  took  a  five-oared  galley,  aud  accompan- 
ied only  by  Alexander  the  Syrian,  aud  Scellins, 
followed  her  who  was  the  firat  cause,  and  now  ths 
accomplisher  of  his  ruin.  Her  own  deatruciioB 
was  certain,  and  he  voluntarily  Involved  himself 
In  her  fate. 

When  shs  saw  him  coming,  alts  put  up  a  signal 
in  her  vessel,  on  which  he  soon  went  aboard:  aei- 


*  Good  Portaae  aad  Vietoiy. 

t  Hit  thip*  are  «o  called  on  aceovat  oT  th«tr  tallacM. 
t  AmiBtin*  nntl  Kara  ooramaaded  CttMr**  nnTrrThni^ 
thai  •iieasMtaaos  ia  aot  nsatieaad. 
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tJwr  of  them  eovid  look  each  other  in  the  fiee, 
and  Antoay  aat  dowu  at  the  head  of  the  ship, 
whore  he  remained  iu  sober  sileace,  holding;  hU 
bead  betweeu  his  hands.  lo  the  meantime  Cmar's 
light  ships,  that  were  in  pureutt  of  Antony,  came 
la  sighL  Upon  this  he  ordered  his  pilot  to  tack 
about  and  meet  them;  but  they  all  declined  the 
•ugagenieut  and  made  off,  except  Euricles  the  La- 
oedemouian,  who  shoolt  his  ianee  ai  nim  in  a 
meuaciug  manner  on  Ihe  deck.  Antony  standing 
at  the  head  of  his  galley,  eried,  "Who  art  thou 
that  Uius  pursuest  Antony?'*  He  answered,  **I 
am  Euricles  the  son  of  Lacbares,  and  follow  the 
fortunes  of  Ca»ar  to  revenge  my  father's  death." 
This  Lachares  Antony  bad  beheaded  for  a  roblwry. 
Euricles,  however,  did  not  attack  Antony's  vessel, 
but  fell  upon  the  other  admiral  galley  (for  there 
were  two  of  that  rank)  and  by  the  shock  turned 
her  round,  lie  took  that  vessel  and  anoUier  which 
eontaiued  Antony's  most  valuable  plate  and  fur- 
niture. When  Euricles  was  gone,  Antony  return- 
ed to  the  same  pensive  posture;  and  continuing 
thus  for  three  days,  during  which  either  tlirougb 
aliame  or  resentment,  he  refused  to  see  Cleo- 
patra, he  arrived  at  Tsnarus.  There  the  women 
who  attended  them,  first  brought  them  to  speak  to 
each  other,  then  to  dine  together,  and  not  long  af- 
ter, as  it  may  be  supposed,  to  sleep  together.  At 
last,  several  of  his  transports,  and  some  of  his 
friends  who  had  escaped  from  the  defeat,  came  up 
with  hira,  and  informed  bini  that  his  fleet  was  to- 
tally destroyed,  but  that  his  land  forces  were  yet 
uahurt.  Hereupon  he  sent  orders  to  Canidius  im- 
mediately to  march  his  army  through  Macedonia 
into  Atita.  As  for  himself  he  determined  to  sail  from 
Tsnarus  into  Africa,  and  dividing  one  ship  load  of 
treasure  among  his  friends,  he  desired  them  to 
provide  for  their  own  safety.  They  refused  the 
treasure,  and  expressed  their  sorrow  in  tears; 
while  Antony,  with  tiie  kindest  and  most  humane 
consolations,  entreated  them  to  accept  It,  and  dis- 
missed them  with  letters  of  recommendation  to  his 
agent  at  Coriuth,  whom  he  ordered  to  give  them 
refuge  until  they  could  be  reconciled  to  Ciesar. 
This  agent  was  Theophilus  the  father  of  Hippar- 
chus,  who  had  great  interest  with  Antony;  but 
was  the  first  of  his  freed  men  that  went  over  to 
Ccesar.    He  afterward  settled  at  Corinth. 

In  this  posture  were  the  affairs  of  Antony.  Af- 
ter his  fleet  at  Actio m  had  long  struggled  with 
CassHr'a,  a  hard  gale,  which  blew  right  a-head  of 
the  ships,  obliged  them  to  give  out  about  four  in 
tiie  afternoon.  About  five  thousand  men  were 
slain  in  the  action,  and  Ciesar,  according  to  his 
own  account,  took  three  hundred  ships.  Antony's 
flight  was  observed  by  few,  and  to  tliose  who  had 
not  seen  it,  it  was  at  first  incredible.  They  could 
not  possibly  believe  that  a  general,  who  had  nine- 
teen legions  and  tw^ve  thousand  horse,  a  general 
to  whom  vicissitude  of  fortune  was  nothing  new, 
would  t>o  basely  desert  them.  His  soldiers  had  an 
inexpressible  desire  to  see  him,  and  Mtili  expecting 
that  lie  would  appear  in  some  part  or  other,  gave 
the  strongest  testimony  of  their  courage  and  fideli- 
ty. Nuy,  when  they  were  even  convinced  that  he 
was  irrecoverably  fled,  they  continued  eml>odied  for 
seven  days,  and  would  not  listen  to  the  ambassa- 
dors of  Csesar.  At  last,  however,  when  Canidius, 
who  commanded  them,  fled  from  the  oamp  by 
night,  and  when  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
principal  officers,  ihey  surrendered  to  Ciesar. 

After  this  great  success,  Cflssar  sailed  for  Athens. 
The  cities  of  Greece  he  found  In  extreme  poverty; 
for  they  had  been  plundered  of  their  cattle  and 
everything  else  before  the  war.  He,  therefore, 
not  only  admitted  them  to  favor,  but  made  a  dis- 


tribntlon  among  tbem  of  the  remainder  of  the 
corn  which  had  been  provided  for  the  war.  My 
great  grandfather,  Nicarchus,  used  to  relate,  that, 
as  the  inhabitants  of  CiisBrouea  had  no  horses,  they 
were  compelled  to  carry  a  certain  quantity  of 
corn  on  their  shoulders  to  the  sea-coa»l  as  far  as 
Auticyra,  and  were  driven  by  soldiers  witli  stripes, 
like  so  many  beasts  of  burden.  This,  however, 
was  done  but  once:  for  when  the  corn  was  meas- 
ured a  second  time,  and  they  were  preparing  to 
carry  it,  news  came  of  Antony's  defeat,  and 
this  save^i  the  citv  from  furtlter  hardships;  for  the 
commissaries  and  soldiers  immediately  took  to 
flight,  and  left  the  poor  inhabitants  to  share  the 
corn  among  tliemselves. 

When  Autony  arrived  at. Libya,  he  sent  Cleo- 
patra from  Panetonium  into  Egypt,  and  retired  to 
a  melancholy  desert,  where  he  wandered  up  and 
down,  with  only  two  attendants.  One  of  these 
was  Aristocrates  the  Greek  rhetorician;  the  other 
was  Lucilius,  concerning  whom,  it  has  been  men- 
tioned iu  another  place,  that,  to  favor  the  escape 
of  Brutus  at  the  oattle  of  Philippi,  he  assumed 
his  name,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  taken.  An- 
tony saved  him,  and  he  was  so  grateful  that  he 
tended  him  to  the  last. 

When  Antony  was  informed  that  he  who  com- 
manded his  troops  in  Libya  was  gone  over  to  the 
enemy,  he  attempted  to  lay  violent  hands  on  him* 
self ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  his  friends,  who 
conveyed  him  to  Alexandria,  where  he  found 
Cleopatra  engaged  in  a  very  bold  enterprise. 

Between  tTie  Red  Sea  and  the  Egyptian,  there 
is  an  isthmus  which  divides  Asia  from  Africa,  and 
which,  in  the  narrowest  part,  is  about  three  hun- 
dred furlongs  in  breadth.  Cleopatra  had  formed 
a  design  of  drawing  her  galleys  over  this  part 
Into  tlie  Red  Sea,  and  purpohed  with  all  her 
wealth  and  forces  to  seek  some  remote  country, 
where  she  might  neither  be  reduced  to  slavery, 
nor  involved  iu  war.  However,  the  first  galleys 
that  were  carried  over,  l>eing  burned  by  the  Ara- 
bians of  Petra,*  and  Antony  not  knowing  that 
his  land  forces  were  dispersed,  she  gave  up  this 
enterprise,  and  began  to  fortify  the  avenues  of 
iier  kingdom.  Antony  in  the  meantime  forsook 
the  city  and  the  society  of  his  friends,  and  retired 
to  a  smalt  house  which  he  had  built  hluiself  near 
Pharos,  on  a  mound  he  had  cast  up  in  the  sea^— 
In  this  place,  sequestered  from  all  commerce  with 
mankind,  he  affected  to  live  like  Timon,  because 
there  was  a  resemblance  iu  their  fortunes.  He 
had  been  deserted  by  his  friends,  and  their  ingrati- 
tude had  put  him  out  of  humor  with  his  own 
species. 

This  Timon  was  a  citizen  of  Athens,  and  lived 
about  the  time  of  the  Pelopounesian  war,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes  and 
Plato,  in  which  lie  is  exposed  as  the  hater  of  man- 
kind. Yet,  though  he  hated  mankind  in  general,* 
he  caressed  tlie  bold  and  impudent  boy  Alcibia- 
des,  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  this  by  Ape- 
mautus,  who  expressed  some  surprise  at  it,  he  an- 
swered, it  was  because  he  foresaw  that  he  would 
plague  the  people  of  Athens.  Apemantus  was 
the  only  one  he  admitted  to  his  society,  and  he 
was  his  friend  in  point  of  principle.  Ai  the  fenst 
of  sacrifices  for  the  dead,  these  two  diued  ly 
themselves,  and  when  Apemantus  observed  that 
the  feast  was  excellent,  Timou  answered,  "It 
would  be  so  if  you  were  not  here."  Once  in  an 
assembly  of  the  people,  he  mounted  tiie  rostrum, 


*  Dioa  tellt  m,  that  the  TMteh  wbieh  wers  bnmsd  wste 
not  thots  whieh  were  draws  orsr  the  Istbsiaf ,  bat  aosM 
that  bad  bSsa  boUt  oa  that  side.    Ub.  51. 
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ted  the  novelty  ef  the  thiof  oecttrioned  a  vniver- 

md  silence  end  expectation;  st  ieo|rth  lie  mid, 
**  People  of  Athens,  there  U  s  fig  tree  in  my 
yard,  ou  wliieh  meuy  worthy  citixeus  have  hand- 
ed theinselvt^s;  and  as  I  have  determined  to  IraiTd 
■pon  the  spot,  I  thouglit  it  necessary  to  giTe  this 
public  notice,  that  such  as  choose  to  bare  re- 
coarse  to  this  tree  for  the  aforeeaid  purpose  may 
repair  to  it  before  it  is  cut  down."  He  was  bu- 
ried at  Hals»  near  the  sea,  and  the  water  surround- 
ed his  tomb  In  such  a  manner,  that  he  was  even 
then  inaccessible  to  mauliiud.  The  following  ep- 
itaph is  inscribed  on  his  monument: — 

At  Utt,  I*T«  bU  ths  l[n«T«a  farawcll; 

Ask  not  Bjr  nasi*— bat  fo— lo  ImIL 

It  Is  said  that  he  wrote  this  epitaph  hhnself. 
Tliat  which  is  commonly  repealed,  was  written 
by  Callimttchus. 

My  sasM  la  Ttmea:  kasvst,  bsfoae! 
CuTM  Die,  bnt  corns  Dot  near  nay  atoao. 

These  are  some  of  the  many  anecdotea  we  have 
concerning  Tlmon. 

Caiildlus  liimself  brought  Antony  news  of  the 
defection  of  his  army.  Soon  after  he  heard  that 
Herod  of  Jndea  was  gone  over  to  Cfesar  with 
some  legions  and  cohorts,  that  several  other  pow- 
ers hsd  deserted  his  interest,  and,  in  short,  tliat  he 
had  no  foreign  assistance  to  depend  upon.  None 
of  tliese  things,  however,  disturbed  him;  for  at 
once  abandoning  his  hopes  and  his  cares,  he  left 
hisTlmontan  retreat,  and  returned  to  Alexandria: 
where,  in  the  palace  of  Cleopatra,  he  once  more 
enterUined  the  citixrns  with  his  usnsl  festivity 
and  munificence.  He  gave  the  to^  virili$  to 
Antyllus,  his  son  by  Fuivia,  and  admitted  Cleo- 
patra's son  by  Cspsar  into  the  order  of  young 
men.  The  entertainments  on  this  occasion  were 
iofiiiitrly  pompous  and  magnificent}  and  lasted 
maoydnys. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  had  before  established  a 
society  called  the  InimUabU  lAven,  of  which 
they  were  members:  but  they  now  instituted 
another  by  no  means  inferior  in  splendor  or  lux- 
ury, called  The  Companiont  in  Deaih,  Their 
frieu'lswere  admitted  into  thin,  and  the  time  pass- 
ed In  mutual  treats  and  diversions.  Cleopatra  at 
the  same  time  wan  malting  a  collection  of  pois- 
onous drugs,  and  being  desirous  to  know  which 
was  the  least  painful  in  the  operation,  she  tried 
them  on  the  capital  convicts.  Such  poisons  as 
were  quick  in  their  operation  she  found  to  be  at- 
tended with  violent  pain  and  convulsions;  such 
as  were  milder  were  slow  in  their  effect:  siie, 
therefore,  applied  herself  to  the  examination  of 
venomous  creatures,  and  caused  different  kinds 
of  them  to  l>e  applied  to  different  persons  under 
her  own  inspection.  These  experiments  she  re- 
lated daily,  and  ut  length  she  found  that  the  bite 
of  the  asp  was  tiie  most  eligible  kind  of  death; 
for  it  brought  on  a  graduol  kind  of  lethargy,  in 
which  the  fnce  was  covered  with  a  gentle  sweat, 
and  tile  senses  sunk  easily  into  stupefaction:  and 
thoHC  who  were  thus  affected  showed  the  same 
vneasiiieNs  at  being  disturbed  or  awaked  that 
people  do  in  the  profoundest  natural  sleep.* 

They  both  sent  ambaamdors  to  Csssar  In  Asia. 
Cieopu'tre  requested  Ef^ypt  for  her  ciiildren,  and 
Antony  only  petitioned  that  he  might  be  permit- 
ted lo  live  as  a  private  man  in  Egypt,  or  if  that 
were  too  much,  that  he  might  retire  to  Athens. 
Deserted  as  they  were  by  almost  all  their  friends, 
and  iiardly  knowing  in  whom  to  confide,  tliey 
were  forced  to  send  Euphronius,  their  children's 


*jfiyt#  MsmiMilats.    fliMa. 


tntor,  on  this  awb— y.  Alezit  of 
who,  by  means  of  TimogeiieB,beeajiia  ae^ttainted 
with  Antony  at  Rome,  a  maa  of  great  tkJAi  in 
the  Greek  learning,  and  one  of  Cleopatra's  chief 
agents  in  keeping  Antony  from  Octavia,  he  ksd 
before  dispatched  to  Jndea  to  detain  Herod  in  Us 
interest.  This  man  gave  op  Antony,  and  relying 
on  Herod's  interest,  had  the  confidence  to  appear 
before  Cesar.  The  interest  of  Herod,  however, 
did  not  save  him,  for  ho  was  immediately  carried 
in  chains  into  his  own  country,  and  there  put  to 
death.  Thus  Antony  had,  at  least,  the  «l- 
isfaction  of  seeing  him  puniahed  for  his  per- 
fidy- 
Cesar  aboolutely  rejected  Antony's  petition; 
but  he  answered  Cleopatra*  that  she  might  expect 
every  favor  from  him,  proTMed  ahe  either  took 
off  Antony,  or  banished  him  her  dominioas.— 
At  tlie  same  time  he  sent  Thyreas*  to  her,  who 
was  one  of  his  freed  men,  and  whose  address  wst 
not  unlikely  to  carry  his  point,  particnlarly  m 
ho  came  from  a  young  coaqaeror  to  the  court  of 
a  Tain  and  ambitious  queen,  who  tiad  still  the  high- 
est opinion  of  his  pereonal  charnia.t  Aa  this  am- 
bassador was  indulged  with aodiencee  looger  and 
more  frequent  than  osnai,  Antony  grew  jealons, 
and  having  firat  ordered  him  to  be  whipped,  he 
sent  him  teck  to  Casaar  with  letters,  wherein  he 
informed  him,  that  he  had  l>een  provoked  by  tiie 
insolence  of  hb  freedman  at  a  time  when  his 
misfortunes  made  him  bnt  too  prone  to  anger.— 
"  However,"  added  he, "  yon  have  a  freedman  of 
mine,  Hipparchna,  in  yonr  power,  and  if  it  will 
be  any  satuifaction  to  yon,  nae  him  io  die  aama 
manner."  Cleopatra,  tliat  she  might  make  some 
amends  for  her  Indiscretion,  behsTed  to  him  af- 
terward with  great  tenderness  and  respect.  Sim 
kept  her  birth  day  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
unhappy  circuroatances;  bnt  his  was  celebrated 
with  »uch  magnificence,  that  many  of  the  gaests 
who  came  poor,  returned  wealthy. 

After  Antony's  overthrow,  Agrippa  wrote  sev- 
eral lettere  to  Cesser,  to  inform  him  that  his  pres- 
ence wsL  necessary  at  Rome.  This  pat  off  the 
war  for  some  time;  but  as  soon  as  tiie  winter  was 
over,  Cesar  marched  against  Antony  by  the 
route  of  Syria,  and  aent  his  lieutenants  on  the 
same  business  into  Africa.  When  Pelnsiam  was 
taken,  it  was  rumored  that  Selt«ucns  had  delivered 
up  the  place  with  the  connivance  or  oonaent  of 
Cleopatra:  whereupon  the  queen,  in  order  to 
justify  Iterself,  gave  np  the  wife  and  children  of 
Seleucus  into  the  hands  of  Antony.  Cleopatn 
had  erected  near  the  temple  of  Isis  some  mona- 
ments  of  extraordinary  size  and  magnifieence.— 
To  these  she  removed  her  treasure,  her  gold,  sil- 
ver, emeralds,  pearls, ebony,  ivory,  and  cinnamon^ 
together  with  a  large  quantity  of  flax,  and  a  num- 
ber of  torches.  Oesar  was  under  some  appre- 
hensions about  this  immense  wealth,  lest,  upon 
some  sudden  emergency,  she  should  set  fire  to  the 
whole.  For  this  reason  he  was  continually  send- 
ing messages  to  her  with  assurances   of  gentle 


*  Dion  calla  liim  Thrysva.  Antony  and  Cleopatra  acat 
other  ambasaadora  to  Csaar  Willi  oflara  of  cooaidoraUo 
traaanraa,  and  laat  of  all,  Antonv  acat  hia  son  Aatjllat 
wiih  lax^  Mumt  of  fold.  C»aiir,  witli  that  meanBeaa 
which  mada  a  part  of  bia  character,  took  the  gtM,  bat 
granted  him  none  of  hia  reqoeata.  Fearing,  howerer,  that 
despair  micbt  pot  Anlonj  apoa  the  reaolatioa  of  eanyiag 
the  war  into  Spain  or  Uaui,  or  provoke  him  to  bora  tlio 
wealth  that  Cleopatra  had  been  amaaaing,  he  aoat  tfait 
Thyrena  to  Alexandria. 

t  Dion  aaya,  that  Thyreaa  waa  isatmetod  to  aiafce  aaa  of 
the  aofleat  addreaa,  and  to  inainnale  that  Ceaar  waa  eapti* 
Tated  with  her  beaoty.  The  objoot  of  thia  meaanre  waa  to 
prevail  on  her  lo  take  off*  Antoav,  while  abo  waa  flattofsd 
with  iIm  proapoot  of  obtaininf  tfas  ooaqasnt. 


ANTQNY. 


ttad  hooorable  tfeatment,  while  in  the  meantline 
hm  hastened  to  the  city  with  his  army. 

Wtieii  he  arrived  he  encamped  near  the  Hippo- 
drome; upon  which  Antony  made  a  brislK  sally, 
routed  tlie  cavalry,  drove  them  back  into  their 
trenciiee,  and  returned  to  the  city  with  the  com- 
placency of  A  conqueror.  As  he  was  i^oio^  to 
tiie  palace  he  met  Cleopatrai  whom,  armed  as  he 
wras,  lie  liissed  without  ceremony,  and  at  the 
same  t|nie  be  recommended  to  her  favor  a  brave 
soldier,  wiio  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  eu- 
SagemenL  She  presented  the  soldier  with  a  cui* 
rase  and  helmet  of  gold,  which  he  tooli,  and  the 
same  night  went  over  to  Cassar.  After  this,  An- 
tony challenged  Cesar  to  fight  him  in  single 
combat,  but  Cfesar  only  answered,  that  AnUmy 
migki  think  of  many  other  ttayt  to  end  hu  We, — 
Antony,  therefore,  concluding  that  he  could  not 
die  more  honorably  than  in  battle,  determined  to 
atlacit  Cosar  at  tlie  same  time  both  by  sea  and 
land.  The  night  preceding  the  execution  of  this 
design,  he  ordered  his  servants  at  supper  to  ren- 
der nim  their  best  services  that  evening,  and  fill 
the  wine  round  plentifully  ;  for  the  day  follow- 
ing they  might  belong  to  another  roaster,  white 
he  lay  extended  on  the  ground,  no  longer  of  con- 
sequence either  to  them  or  to  himself.  His 
friends  were  affected,  and  wept  to  hear  him  talk 
thus;  which  when  he  perceived  he  encouraged 
them  by  assurances,  that  hisexpectations^f  aglo- 
rioQs  victory  were  at  least  equal  to  those  of  an 
honorable  death.  At  the  dead  of  night,  when 
universal  silence  reigned  through  the  city,  a 
■ilenee  tiiat  was  deepened  by  the  awful  thought 
of  the  ensuing  day,  on  a  sudden  was  heard  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments,  and  a  noise  which 
resembled  the  acclammations  of  Bacchanals.-— 
This  tumultuous  procession  seemed  to  pass  through 
the  whole  city,  and  go  out  at  the  gate  which 
led  to  the  'snemy's  camp.  Those  who  reflected 
on  this  prodigy,  concluded  that  Bacchus,  the  god 
whom  Antony  affected  to  imitate,  had  then  for- 
fsken  him. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light,  he  led  his  infantry  out 
sf  the  city,  and  posted  them  on  a  rising  ground, 
from  whence  he  saw  his  fleet  advance  toward  the 
enemy.  There  he  stood  waiting  for  tlie  event; 
but  as  soon  as  the  two  fleets  met,  they  hailed 
each  other  with  their  oars  in  a  very  friendly  man- 
ner (Antony's  fleet  making  the  first  advances), 
and  sailed  together  peaceably  toward  the  city. 
rhis  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  cavalry  de- 
serted him  in  the  same  manner,  and  surrendered 
to  CfBsar.  His  infantry  were  routed;  and  as  he 
rstired  to  the  city,  he  exclaimed  that  Cleopatra 
had  betrayed  him  to  those  with  whom  he  was 
fighting  only  for  her  sake. 

The  unhappy  queen,  dreading  the  effects  of 
his  anger,  fled  to  her  monument,  and  having  se- 
enred  it  asmuch  as  possible  with  bars  and  bolts, 
she  gave  orders  that  Antony  should  be  Informed 
she  was  dead.  Believing  the  information  to  be 
true,  he  cried,  "  Antony,  why  dost  thou  delay? 
What  is  life  to  thee,  when  it  is  taken  from  her, 
for  whom  alone  thou  couidst  wish  to  live?"  He 
then  went  to  his  chamber,  and  opening  his  coat 
of  malt,  he  said,  **  I  am  not  distressed,  Cleopatra, 
that  tliou  art  gone  before  me,  for  I  shall  soon  be 
with  tliee:  but  I  grieve  to  think  that  I,  who  have 
been  so  distinguished  a  general,  shonld  be  inferior 
In  magnanimity  to  a  woman."  He  was  Uien  at- 
tended by  a  faithful  servant,  whose  name  was 
£rvf«  He  had  engaged  this  servanf  to  kill  him 
whenever  he  shoulo  think  It  necessary,  and  he  now 
demanded  that  service.  Eros  drew  his  sword,  as  if 
ks  designed  to  kill  htan;  bat,  nddettiy  twatag 


about,  be  slew  himself,  and  fell  at  his  master's 
feet!  <«This,  Eros,  was  greatly  done,"  said  An- 
tony; "  thy  heart  would  nor  permit  thee  to  kill 
thy  master,  but  thou  hast  taught  him  what  to  do 
by  thy  example."  He  then  plunged  his  sword 
iuto  his  bowels,  and  threw  himself  on  a  couch 
that  stood  by.  The  wound,  however,  was  not  so 
deep  as  to  cause  immediate  death;  and  the  blood 
stopping  as  he  lay  on  the  couch,  he  came  to 
himself,  and  entreated  those  who  stood  by  to  put 
him  out  of  his  pain.  They  all  fled,  nevertheless, 
and  left  him  to  his  cries  and  torments,  until  Dlo- 
medes,  secretary  to  Cleopatra,  came  with  her 
request,  that  he  would  come  to  her  in  the  mon* 
ument.  When  Antony  found  that  she  was  still 
living,  it  gave  him  fresh  spirits,  and  he  ordered 
his  servants  to  take  him  up.  Accordingly  they 
carried  him  in  their  arms  to  th*^  door  of  the  mon- 
ument. Cleopatra  would  not  suiTer  the  door  to 
ho  opened,  but  a  cord  being  let  down  from  a  win* 
dow,  Antony  was  fastened  to  It,  and  she,  with 
her  two  women,  all  that  were  admitted  into  the 
monument,  drew  him  up.  Nothing,  as  they  who 
were  present  oliserved,  could  possibly  be  more  af- 
fecting than  that  spectacle.  Antony,  covered 
with  blood,  and  in  the  agonies  of  death,  hoisted 
up  by  the  rope,  and  stretching  out  his  hands  t^ 
Cleopatra,  while  he  was  suspended,  for  a  consid* 
erable  time,  in  the  air!  For  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  they  drew  him  up,  though  Cle* 
opatra  herself  exerted  all  her  strength,  straining' 
every  nerve  and  distorting  every  feature  with  the 
violence  of  the  eflTort;  while  those  who  stood  be- 
low endeavored  to  animate  and  encourage  her, 
and  seemed  to  partake  in  all  the  toil,  aud  all  the 
emotions  that  she  felt.  When  she  had  drawn 
htm  up  and  laid  him  on  a  bed,  as  she  stood  over 
him,  she  rent  her  clothes,  l)eat  and  wounded  her 
breast,  and  wiping  the  blood  from  her  disfigured 
countenance,  she  called  him  her  lord,  her  emper* 
or,  her  husband  !  Her  soul  was  absorbed  in  his 
misfortunes;  and  she  seemed  totally  to  have  for- 
gotten that  she  had  any  miseries  of  her  own. 
Antony  endeavored  to  soothe  her  as  well  as  be 
was  able,  and  called  for  wine:  either  because  he 
was  thirsty,  or  because  he  thought  it  might  soon- 
er put  him  out  of  his  pain.  When  he  had  drank, 
he  advised  her  to  consult  her  own  affairs  and  her 
safety,  so  far  as  might  be  consistent  with  honor, 
and  to  place  her  confidence  in  Proculeius,  rather 
than  in  the  other  friends  of  Cassar.  **  As  to  him- 
self," he  said,  "that  she  ought  rather  to  rejoice  in 
tlie  remembrance  of  his  past  happiness  than  to 
bewail  his  present  misfortunes;  since  in  his  life 
he  had  l>een  illustrious,  and  was  not  Inglorious  in 
his  death.  He  had  conquered  like  a  Roman, 
and  it  was  only  by  a  Roman  that  he  was  conquer- 
ed." A  little  before  he  expired,  Proculeius  arrived 
from  Cesar:  for  after  Antony  had  stabth'd  him- 
self, and  was  conveyed  to  Cleopatra,  Dorcetnus, 
one  of  his  guards,  privately  carried  olF  his  bloody 
sword,  and  showed  it  to  Cesar.  When  Cesar 
beheld  this  token  of  Antony's  death,  he  retired  to 
the  inner  part  of  his  tent,  and  shed  some  tears  is 
remembrance  of  a  man  who  hed  been  his  relation, 
his  colleague  in  government,  and  his  associate  In 
so  many  battles  and  important  afinirs.*  He  then 
called  his  friends  together,  and  read  the  letters 
which    had    possed  between   him  and  Antony, 


*Thii  retirement  of  Cai«r  was  certainly  an  affeetaUon 
of  eoneem.    The  death  of  Antony  had  been  an  inrariabla 

a  act  wiib  Mn.  He  waa  leo  oowardly  to  think  htnaelf 
»  while  be  lived;  aad  to  expoae  hia  weakneaa  bj  road- 
ing  bia  letters  the  moneat  be  was  infomed  of  his  deatk, 
was  certainly  no  proof  thai  he  felt  even  then  aaj  teadei 
aaes  isr  kla  eeesiy. 
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wherein  ft  Apprared  (hat,  tfion^h  Cesar  had  iittll  I 
writ  I*' II  111  a  rationni  and  equitable  maDner,  the  | 
DiiflWfrii  of  Antony  were  iiiRoleiit  and  contempt*  I 
•ouK.     After  this  he  dispatched  Proculeiua  with  i 
onieni  to  tuke  CI<*opatrH  alive,  if  it  were  possible,  I 
for  hr  was  extremely  solicitous  to  save  thr  treas>  ' 
a  rex  iti  ihe  monument,  which  would  so  greatly  1 
add  to  the  glory  of  his  triumph.     However,  she  i 
milled   to  admit  him   inlo  tne  mouainent,  and  I 
would    utily  speaii  to  hlui    through    the    bolted 
gate,     'i'iitf  substance    of   tlils    conference   was, 
that  Cii^uputra   made  a  requUition  of  the  king- 
dom   for  her  children,  white  ProculeiuM,  ou  the 
other  hand,  encouraged  her  to  trust  everything 
ta  CasKur. 

After  he  had  leconDoitered  the  place,  he  sent 
an  account  of  it  to  Cesar;  upon  which  Oallas 
was  dispatched  to  confer  with  Cleopatra.  The 
titiiig  was  thus  concerted.  Galluswent  up  to  the 
gau>  of  tlie  monument,  and  drew  Cleopatra  into 
eouyersHtiou,  while,  iu  tlie  meantime,  rroculeiua 
applied  a  ladder  to  the  window,  where  the  women 
bad  taken  iu  Antony;  and  having  got  in  with 
two  servants,  he  immediately  made  for  the  place 
wher«  Cleopatra  was  iu  conference  with  Gallus. 
One  of  her  women  discovered  him,  and  immedi- 
ately screamed  aloud,  **  Wretched  Cleopatra,  you 
are  taken  alive.'*  She  turned  about,  and  seeing 
Proculeittti,  the  same  instant  attempted  to  stab 
herself; — for  to  this  intent  she  always  carried  a 
dagger  about  with  her.  Proculeius,  however, 
prevented  her,  and,  expostulating  with  her,  as  he 
held  her  iu  his  arms,  he  entreated  her  not  to  be  so 
Injurious  to  herself  or  to  Cccsar;  that  she  would 
not  deprive  so  humane  a  prince  of  the  glory  of 
his  clemency,  or  expose  him  by  her  distrust  to  the 
Imputatiou  of  treachery  or  cruelty.  At  the 
same  time  he  took  the  dagger  from  her,  and  shook 
her  clothes,  lest  she  should  have  poison  concealed 
about  her.  Caesar al^o  sent  his  freedman  Epnph- 
rouHus  with  orders  to  treat  her  with  the 
greatest  politeness,  but,  by  all  means,  to  bring  her 
alive. 

Cesar  entered  Alexandria  conversing  with  Ari- 
us  the  philosopher;  and  that  he  might  do  him 
honor  belore  the  people,  he  led  him  by  the  hand. 
When  he  entered  the  Gymnasium,  he  ascended  a 
tribunal  which  had  been  erected  for  him,  and  gave 
assurances  to  the  citizens,  who  prostrated  them- 
selves before  him,  that  the  city  should  not  be 
hurt.  He  told  them  he  had  diiferent  motives  for 
this.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  built  by  Alexan- 
der: in  the  next  place,  he  admired  it  for  ita  beau- 
ty and  magnitude;  and,  lastly,  he  would  spare  it, 
were  it  but  for  the  sake  of  his  friend  Arius,  who 
was  born  (here.  Cesur  gave  him  the  high  honor 
of  Uiis  appellation,  and  purdoned  many  at  his  re- 
quest. Among  these  was  Philostratus,  one  of  the 
most  acute  and  eloquent  sophists  of  his  time< — 
This  man,  without  any  right,  pretended  to  be  a 
follower  of  the  academies;  andCsEwar,  from  a  bad 
opinion  of  his  morals,  rejected  his  petition:  upon 
which  the  sophist  followed  Arius  up  and  down  in 
a  mourning  cloak,  with  a  long  white  heard,  cry- 
ing constantly, 

*•  Th«  wise,  if  really  rach,  will  mt«  the  wise." 

Cesar  heard  aod  pardoned  him,  not  so  much  oat 
of  favor,  as  to  save  Arius  from  the  impertineooe 
and  euvy  lie  might  incur  on  his  account. 

Autytlus,  tlie  eldest  son  of  Antony  by  FuHia, 
was  betrayed  by  his  tutor  Theodorus  and  put  to 
death.  While  the  soldiers  were  beheadiog  bim, 
the  tutor  stole  •  jewel  of  considerable  Talue, 
which  he  wore  about  his  neck,  and  concealed  it 
la  his  giixilo.    Whon  U  wm  cbazfMi  with  it,  fan 


denied  (he  fact;  bat  the  jewel  tna  fotfod  vpor 
him,  and  he  was  crucified.  Cesar  appoloted  a 
guard  over  Cleopatra*s  children  and  their  gorer> 
nors,  and  allowed  them  an  honorable  aapport.* — 
Cesario,  the  reputed  son  of  Cesar,  the  dictator, 
had  been  sent  oy  his  mother,  with  a  cousiderm- 
bie  sum  of  money,  through  Ethiopia  into  India. 
But,  Rhoden,  his  governor,  a  man  of  the  same 
principles  with  Theodorus,  persuading  him  that 
Cesar  would  certainly  make  him  king  of  Egypt, 
prevailed  on  him  to  turn  back.  While  Ce^ar 
was  deliberating  how  he  should  dispose  of  him, 
Arius  is  said  to  iiave  obaerred,  that  there  oa^t 
not,  by  any  means,  to  be  too  manyCesara.  How- 
ever, soon  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  be  nm 
slain. 

Many  considerable  princes  begged  the  body  of 
Antony,  that  they  might  have  the  honor  of  gir- 
ing  it  bnriai;  but  Cesar  would  not  take  it  from 
Cleopatra,  who  interred  it  with  her  own  hani^ 
and  performed  the  funeral  rites  with  great  mag- 
nificence; for  she  was  allowed  to  expend  what 
she  thought  proper  on  the  occasion.  Tlie  excess 
of  her  affliction,  and  the  inflammation  of  lier 
breast,  which  was  wounded  by  the  blows  she  had 
given  it  in  her  anguish,  threw  her  into  a  ferer^— 
She  was  pleased  to  find  an  excuse  In  this  for  ab- 
staining trom  food,  and  hoped,  by  this  means,  to 
die  without  interruption.  The  phvsiclan,  hi 
whom  ftie  placed  her  principal  conJidence,  was 
Olympus;  and,  according  to  his  short  acconnt  of 
these  transactions,  she  made  nse  of  his  advice  in 
the  accomplishment  of  her  design,     desar,  how- 

Sver,  suspected  it;  and  that  he  might  prevail  on 
er  to  take  the  necessary  food  and  phync,  ho 
threatened  to  treat  her  children  with  eeverityw— 
This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  her  reaolntion  w« 
overborne.* 

A  few  days  after,  Cesar  himself  made  her  a 
visit  of  condolence  and  consolation.  She  was 
then  in  an  undress,  and  lying  negligently  on  a 
couch;  but  when  the  conqueror  entered  tha 
apartment,  though  she  had  nothing  on,  but  aain- 
gre  bedgown,  she  arose  and  threw  heraelf  at  his 
faet.  Httr  foce  was  out  of  figure,  her  hair  in 
disorder,  her  voice  trembling,  her  eyes  sank,  and 
her  bosom  bore  the  marks  of  the  injuries  she  had 
done  it.  In  short,  her  person  gaTe  one  the  im- 
age of  her  mind;  yet,  in  this  deplorable  condi- 
tion, there  were  some  remains  of  that  f^race,  that 
spirit  and  vivacity  which  had  so  peculiarly  ani- 
mated her  former  charms,  and  still  some  gleams 
of  her  native  elegance  might  be  seen  to  wander 
over  her  melancholy  countenanccf 

When  CsBsar  had  replaced  her  on  her  eonch, 
and  seated  himself  by  her,  she  endeaTored  to  jus- 
tify the  part  she  took  against  him  in  the  war, 
alleging  the  necessity  she  was  nnder,  and  her  fear 
of  Antony.  But  wlien  she  found  that  these  apol- 
ogies had  no  weight  with  CsBsar,  she  had  recourse 
to  prayers  and  entreaties,  as  If  she  bad  been  re- 
ally desirous  of  life;  and,  at  the  same  time,  die 
put  into  his  hands  an  inventory  of  her  treasore. 
beleocos,  one  of  the  treasurers,  who  was  present, 

*  Cleopatra  eeitainly  posMSwd  tiM  vf  ctaes  of  Melitv 
tad  amtnral  alfoetioa  ia  a  vvrj  smiaaat  degree.  8fae  bai 
lereral  opportnailiei  of  betraying  Aatooy,  eoald  site  have 
I  been  induced  to  it  either  bj  fear  or  ainbtdoB.  Her  feeder- 
I  BOM  for  her  children  it  alvrsyt  inperior  to  her  telf-lore;  sad 
•be  had  a  gfeataeif  of  seal  whieh  Ccstar  sever  kaew. 
I  t  Dion  givei  a  more  noviponi  aeeoant  of  her  reoeptioa 
I  of  CeitHr.  8he  reoeived  Mb,  he  tcIU  bi,  in  n  aiafiiiBeeBt 
I  npartmeat,  Ijin;  on  a  •plendld  bed,  in  a  anovraing  liabit, 
!  which  peeniiarljr  beeene  ber;  that  she  had  sevefBl  pMtBre« 
I  of  Jnlinc  C««ar  planed  near  ber;  nad  soom  letter*  tiie  had 
I  leeelved  from  him  in  ber  boson.  Tlie  ooaversatieB  tacaed 
oa  the  lame  •atriect;  aad  ber  •aeecli  oa  the  oooasioa  ii  m- 
*     Dioa.i.i4. 
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•ceoaed  her  of  Bopprefriiig  fome  arUcles  In  the  | 
•ccouut;  upou  which  she    started   up   from  the 
couch,  caught  him  by  tlie  hair,  audgave  him  sev- 
era.1    blows  on    the   face.     Cssar  sniiied   at  this 
spirited  resentmeot,  and  eudeaTored  to  pacify  her: 
**  But  how  is  it  to  be  borne,"  said  she,  **  Cesar, 
if.  while  t'veu  you  honor  me  with  a  visit  in  my 
HT retched  situation,  I  roust  be  affronted  by  one  of 
my  own  servants'^    Supposing  that  I  have  reserv- 
ed a  few  triniiets,  they  were  by  no  means  intend- 
ed as  ornaments  for  my  own  person  in  these  mis- 
erable fortunes,  but  as  little  presents  for  Octavia 
and  Livia,  by  whose  good  offices  I  might  hope  to 
find  favor  with  you.**     Cesar  was  not  displeased 
to  hear  this,  because  he  flattered  himself  that  she 
was  willing  to  live.    He,  therefore,  assured  her, 
thai,  whatever,  she  had  reserved  she  might  dis- 
pose of  at  her  pleasure;  and  that  she  might,  in 
every  respect,   depend  on    the  most    honorable 
treatment     After  this,  he  took  his  leave,  in  con- 
fidence that  he  had  brought  her  to  his  parpoae; 
bnt  she  deceived  him. 

There  was  in  Cssar*s  train  a  young  nobleman, 
urboae  name  was  Cornelius  Dolabella.  He  was 
■mitten  with  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  and  having 
engaged  to  communicate  to  her  everything  that 
passed,  he  sent  her  private  notice  that  Cesar  was 
about  to  return  into  Syria,  and  that,  within  three 
da^s,  she  would  be  sent  away  with  her  children. 
When  she  was  informed  of  this,  she  requested  of 
Cesar  permission  to  make  her  last  oblations  to 
Antony-  This  being  granted,  she  was  conveyed 
to  tiie  place  where  he  was  buried;  and  kneeling 
at  his  tomb,  witli  her  women,  she  thus  addressed 
the  manes  of  the  dead: — "It  is  not  long,  my  An- 
tony, since  with  these  hands  I  buried  thee. — 
Alas!  they  then  were  free;  but  thy  Cleopatra  is 
now  a  prisoner,  attended  by  a  guard,  lest  in  the 
transports  of  her  grief,  she  should  disfigure  this 
captive  body,  which  is  reserved  to  adorn  the  tri- 
umph over  thee.  These  are  the  last  offerings,  the 
last  honors  she  can  pay  thee:  for  she  is  now  to 
be  conveyed  to  a  distant  country.  Nothing  could 
part  us  while  we  lived:  but  in  death  we  are  to  be 
divided.  Thoo,  though  a  Roman,  liest  buried  in 
Egypt;  and  I,  an  Egyptian,  must  be  interred  in 
Italy,  the  only  favor  I  shall  receive  from  thy  coun- 
try. Yet,  if  the  gods  of  Rome  have  power  or 
mercy  left  (for  sorely  those  of  Egypt  have  for- 
saken ns*),  let  them  not  suffer  me  to  be  led  in 
living  triumph  to  thy  disgrace!  No!— ^ide  me, 
hide  me  with  thee  in  the  grave;  for  life,  since 
thou  hast  left  it,  has  been  miaecv  to  me." 

Thns  the  uphappy  queen  bewailed  her  misfor- 
tones;  and,  after  she  had  crowned  the  tomb  with 
flowers,  and  kissed  it,  she  ordered  her  bath  to  be 
prepared.  When  she  had  bathed,  she  sat  down  to 
a  magnificent  supper;  soon  after  which,  a  peasant 
came  to  the  gate  with  a  smairbasket  The  goards 
inquired  what  it  contained;  and  the  man  who 
brought  iL  patting  by  the  leaves  which  lay  up- 
permost, ftowed  them  a  parcel  of  figs.  As  they 
admired  their  sise  and  beauty,  be  smiled  and  bade 
tiiem  take  some;  but  they  refused,  and  not  sus- 
pecting that  the  basket  conUined  anything  else, 
It  was  carried  In.  After  supper,  Cleopatra  sent  a 
letter  to  Cesar,  and,  ordering  every  body  oot  of 
the  monument,  except  her  two  women,  she  mode 
fast  the  door.  When  Cesar  opened  the  letter,  the 
plaintive  style  in  which  it  was  written,  and  the 


'  It  was  th«  opinion  of  Um  tncienU,  that  Ui«  fodt  for. 
oak  the  vanqoishod.    Tliat  Firgil:— 

Exeeitere  oranoi,  sdytii  ariiqao  rolietii, 
Dii,  qaiba*  imperiam  lioe  ttotorat.    -Ks.  ii. 
And  Tacittu,— 

Alieni  Jam  iaapeiii  dsos. 


strong  request  that  she  might  be  boried  in  the 
same  tomb  with  Antony,  made  him  suspect  hei 
design.  At  first  he  was  for  hastening  to  her  him- 
self, hut  he  changed  his  mind  and  dispatched 
others.*  Her  deatli,  however,  was  so  sudden, 
that  though  they  who  were  sent  ran  the  whole 
wav,  alarmed  the  guards  with  their  appreheusious, 
aud  immediately  broke  open  the  doors,  they  found 
her  quite  dead,t  lying  on  her  golden  bed,  and 
dressed  in  ail  her  royal  ornaments.  Iras,  one  of 
her  women,  lay  dead  at  her  feet,  and  Charmion, 
hardly  able  to  support  herseir,  was  adjusting  her 
mistress's  diadem.  One  of  Cesar's  messengere 
said  angrily,  "  Charmion,  was  this  well  done?" 
"Perfectly  well,"  said  she,  «*  and  worthy  a  de- 
scendant of  the  kings  of  Egypt.*'  She  had  no 
sooner  said  t|iis,  than  she  fell  down  dead. 

It  is  related  by  some  that  an  asp  was  brought 
in  among  the  ngs,  and  hid  under  the  leaves; 
and  that  Cleopatra  had  ordered  it  so  that  she  might 
l>e  bit  without  seeing  It;  that,  however,  upou  re* 
moving  the  leaves,  she  peroeived  it,  and  said, 
*<  This  is  what  I  wanted."  Upon  which  she  im* 
mediately  held  out  her  arm  to  it.  Otliera  say, 
that  the  asp  was  kept  in  a  water  vessel,  and  that 
she  vexed  and  pricked  it  with  a  golden  spindle 
until  it  seized  her  arm.  Nothing  of  this,  however, 
could  be  ascertained;  for  it  was  reported  likewise 
tliat  she  carried  about  with  her  a  certain  poison 
in  a  hollow  bodkin  that  she  wore  in  her  hair;  yet 
there  was  neither  any  mark  of  poison  on  her 
body,  nor  was  there  any  serpent  found  in  the 
monument,  though  the  tracks  of  a  reptile  was  said 
to  have  been  discovered  on  the  sea  sauds  oppo* 
site  the  windows  of  Cleopatra's  apartment^-^ 
Others,  again,  have  ajffirmed  that  she  had  two  small 
punctures  on  her  arm,  apparently  occasioned  by 
the  sting  of  the  asp;  and  it  is  clear  that  Cassar 
gave  cr^it  to  this;  for  her  effigy,  which  he  carried 
in  triumph,  had  an  asp  on  the  arm.^ 

Such  are  the  accounts  we  have  of  the  death  of 
Cleopatra;  and  though  Cesar  was  much  disap- 
pointed by  it,  he  admired  her  fortitude,  and  order- 
ed her  to  be  buried  in  the  tomb  of  Antony,  with 
all  the  magnificence  due  to  her  quality.  Her  wo- 
men, too,  were,  by  his  ordera,  interred  with  great 
funeral  pomp.  Cleopatra  died  at  the  age  of  thir- 
ty-nine, after  having  reigned  twenty-two  years, 
the  fourteen  last  in  conjunction  with  Antony. 
Antony  was  fifty -three,  some  say  fifty-six,  when 
he  died.  His  statues  were  all  demolished,  but 
Cleopatra's  remain  untooched;  for  Archibius,  a 
friend  of  hers,  gave  Cesar  a  thousand  talents  for 
their  redemption. 

Antony  left  by  his  three  wives  seven  children^, 
whereof  Antyllus,  the  eldest,  only  was  put  to 
death.  Octavia  took  the  rest,  aud  educated  them 
as  her  own.  Cleopatra,  his  daughter  by  Cleo- 
patra, was  married  to  Jot>a,  one  of  the  politest 
princes  of  his  time;  and  Octavia  made  Antony,  his 
son  by  Fulvla,  so  considerable  with  Cesar,  that, 
after  Agrlppa  and  the  sous  of  Livia,  he  was  gene- 
rally  allowed  to  hold  the  first  place  in  his  favor. 
Octavia,  by  her  fint  husband  Maroellus,  had  two 
daughten  and  a  son  named  Marcellus.  One  of 
these  daughten  she  married  to  Agrippa;  and  the 
son  married  a  daughter  of  Cesar's.    But  as  he 

*  Tbii  ii  anotlier  initaaco  of  hit  portonsi  oowardiee. 

t  Dion  fsyt,  Uist  Cttiar  ordored  hor  to  be  sacked  by  tfio 
PtgUi,  that  the  poiioa  nifht  bo  drswa  oot;  bnt  it  wm  too 
late, 

t  Thii  may  bo  a  matter  of  doabt.  Thoro  woald,  of  conrto, 
bo  an  n*p  on  the  diadem  of  the  offlgy,  becante  it  wai  po* 
oalisr  to  tbo  kisff  of  l£fypt;  sad  thi»  mif ht  five  Hm  to  the 

Trt  of  an  asp  being  on  the  arm. 
By  Fnlvia,  be  had  Antyllni  and  Antony;  by  Clupmtrm 
bo  had  Cleopaua,  Ptolemy,  and  Alexander;  aad  by  Octasto, 
Aatsala  wudtr  sad  Aaloala    ' — 
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PLUTARCH'S   LIVES. 


died  toon  after,  and  Octavfa  olmrr\nf(  that  her 
brother  waa  at  a  ioai  whom  he  ahould  adopt  In  hia 

flace,  she  prerailed  on  him  to  griye  hia  aaaghler 
ulla  to  AgHppa,  thougrh  her  own  daughter  mnat 
Beceaearity  be  divorcmi  to  make  way  for  her. 
CaMar  and  A|rrippa  hayingr  agrreed  on  thia  point, 
ahe  took  back  her  daugrhter  and  married  her  to 
Antony.  Of  the  two  daughtera  that  Octavla  had 
by  Antony  I  one  wan  married  to  Domitiua  ^no- 
iwrbn*,  and  the  other,  Antonia,  eo  much  celebrat- 
eu  for  her  beauty  and  Tirtne,  married  Draeus,  the 
■on  of  Livi«,  and  aon-in-law  to  Ceear.    Of  thia 


Hne  came  Germanlcva  and  Glandias.  CUndlm 
waa  afterward  emperor;  and  ao  likewiae  waa 
Cains,  the  eon  of  Germauicna,  who,  after  a  abort 
but  infamona  reign,  waa  pnt  to  death,  tofrether 
with  hia  wife  and  danrhter.  Ag:rippiii«,  who  had 
Lucius  Domitins  by  ^uobarboa,  waa  afterward 
married  to  Claudius  Csaar.  He  adopted  Domitias, 
whom  he  named  Nero  Germanicua.  Thia  Nero, 
wlio  waa  emperor  in  our  timea,  pnt  his  own  moth- 
er to  death,  and,  by  the  madneas  of  hia  condnct, 
went  near  to  ruin  the  Roman  empire.  He  was 
the  fifth  in  descent  from  Antony 


DEMETRIUS  AND  ANTONY  COMPABED. 


Aa  Demetrtna  and  Antony  both  passed  throngh 
ft  rariety  of  fortune,  we  shall  consider,  in  the  first 
place,  tlieir  respecti ve  power  and  celebrity.  Theae 
were  hereditary  to  Demetrius;  for  Autigonua,the 
moat  powerful  of  Alexander's  successors,  had  re- 
duced all  Asia  during  his  aou*a  minority.  On  the 
other  liand,  the  father  of  Autony  was,  indeed,  a 
man  of  character,  but  not  of  a  military  character; 
yet  tliougrh  he  had  no  public  influence  or  reputa- 
tion to  bequeath  to  iiis  son,  that  son  did  not  beei- 
tale  to  aspire  to  the  empire  of  Ceaar;  and,  with- 
oat  any  title  either  from  conaanguinity  or  aili- 
anca,  he  effectually  inveated  himself  with  all  that 
ballad  acquired:  at  least,  by  his  own  peculiar 
weifl^bt,  after  he  had  divided  the  world  into  two 
parte,  lie  took  the  better  for  himself.  By  his  lieu- 
tenants he  conquered  the  Partliians,  and  drove 
back  the  barbarous  nations  about  Caueaaus,  aa  far 
aa  the  Caspian  a^a.  £ven  the  less  reputable  parts 
of  hia  conduct  are  ao  many  testimoniea  of  hia 
fffoatiiesa.  The  father  of  Demetrina  thought  it  an 
honor  to  marry  h^m  to  Phila  the  daughter  of  An* 
tipater,  though  there  was  a  disparity  in  their  years; 
while  Antony's  connection  with  Cleopatra  waa 
eonaidered  as  a  degrading  circumstance;  though 
Cleopatra,  in  wealtii  and  magnificence,  waa  supe- 
rior to  all  the  princes  of  her  time,  Arsacea  except- 
ed. Thna  he  had  raised  himself  to  such  a  pitch 
of  grandeur,  that  the  world  in  general  thought 
him  entitled  even  to  more  than  he  wiahed. 

In  Demetrius*  acquisition  of  empire  there  was 
nothing  reprehensible.  He  extended  it  only  to 
nations  inured  to  slavery,  and  desirous  of  being 
governed.  But  tiie  arbitrary  power  of  Antony 
grew  on  the  execrable  policy  of  a  tyrant,  who  once 
more  reduced  to  slavery  a  people  that  had  ahaken 
off  the  yoke.  Cunaequsntly  the  greatest  of  his 
actions,  his  conquest  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  is 
darkened  with  the  inglorioua  motive  of  wresting 
Its  liberty  from  Rome.  Demetrius,  during  his  bet- 
ter fortunes,  consulted  the  liberties  of  Greece,  and 
removed  the  garrisons  from  the  cities:  while  Anto- 
ny made  it  bis  boast,  that  he  had  destroyed  the  as- 
aertors  of  his  country's  freedom  in  Macedonia. 

Antony  is  praised  for  his  liberality  and  munlfi- 
eence;  in  which,  however,  Demetrius  is  so  far  his 
superior,  that  he  gave  more  to  hia  enemies  than 
tlie  former  did  to  his  friends.  Antony  was  honor- 
ed for  allowing  a  magnificent  funeral  to  Brutus; 
Iwt  Demetrius  buried  every  enemy  he  had  slain, 
and  sent  liack  his  prisoners  to  Ptolemy,  not  only 
with  their  own  property,  but  with  presents. 

Both  were  insolent  in  proaperity,  and  fell  with 


too  much  eaae  into  luxury  and  indalgenceu  Bnt 
we  never  find  Demetrina  neglecting  hia  afiain  for 
bis  pleasures.  In  his  hours  of  leisure,  indeed,  be 
had  his  LamlJ,  whose  office  it  waa,  like  the  fairy 
in  the  fable,  to  lull  him  to  sleep  or  arouse  him  ia 
his  play.  When  he  weBt  to  war,  hia  apear  was 
not  boiand  about  with  ivy;  hia  lielmet  did  not 
smell  of  perfume;  he  did  not  come  in  tlie  foppery 
of  drees  out  of  the  chambera  of  the  women:  the 
riots  of  Bacchus  and  his  train  were  haalied;  and 
he  became,  aa  Eurlpidea  says,  the  Mtnitier  of  Mm. 
In  short,  lie  never  lost  a  battle  through  the  indal- 
geuee  of  luxury.  Thia  conld  not  be  aaki  of  An- 
tony: as  in  the  pictures  of  Hercnlea  we  see  Cm- 
phale  stealing  his  club  and  his  lion's  akin,  ao  Cleo- 
patra frequently  disarmed  Antony,  and,  while  be 
should  have  been  prosecuting  tlie  most  neeessary 
expeditiona,  led  him  to  dancinr  and  dnllianoe  on 
the  ahores  of  Canopus  and  Tapnoairia.*  So,  like- 
wise, aa  Paris  came  from  battle  to  the  bosom  ef 
Helen,  and  even  from  the  loss  of  viclorj  to  her 
bed,  Antony  threw  victory  itself  out  of  hia  handi 
to  follow  Cleopatra. 

Demetrina  being  under  no  prohibition  of  the 
lawa,  hot  following  the  example  of  Philip  and  Al- 
exander, Lysimaehns,  and  Ptolemy,  married  aeve- 
ral  wivea,  and  treated  them  all  with  the  greatest 
honor.  Antony,  though  it  was  a  thing  unheard 
of  among  the  Romana,  liad  two  wivea  at  the 
aame  time.  Beaide,  hn  iMniaiied  her  who  was 
properly  hia  wife,  and  a  catiien,  from  hia  house, 
to  indulge  a  foreigner  with  whom  he  could  have 
no  legal  connection.  From  their  marrlagee,  of 
course,  one  of  them  found  no  inconvenience;  the 
other  aufiered  the  greatest  evils. 

In  respect  to  their  amours,  Antony  waa  com- 
paratively pardonable  and  modest  Hiatorians 
tell  us,  that  the  Athenians  turned  the  doge  out  of 
the  titadel,  Iwcaoae  they  had  tlieir  pro<ffeaUve  in- 
tercourse in  public.  But  Demetrius  had  hia  conr- 
teaans,  and  dishonored  the  matrons  of  Athena  even 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva.  Nay,  though  cruelty 
seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  sensual  giatifics- 
tions,  he  ecrupled  not  to  drive  the  most  beautifnl 
and  virtnons  youth  in  the  city  to  the  extremity 
of  death,  to  avoid  his  brutal  designs.  In  abort, 
Antony,  by  hia  amorous  iudnlgencea,  hurt  only 
himaelf:  Demetrina  injured  others. 

With  regard  to  their  behavior  to  tiieir  parents 
and  relatione,  that  of  Demetrius  is  irreproachable; 

*  BtniM  nestioiii  this  a«  a  rosiaatie  place  sesr  tiw  mi, 
fon  of  rookf ,  wbeia  the  veaaf  weal  to  aaata  UwaiiahM. 
'  Lib.  xtU.  .  ^ 


DION. 
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tat  Antoiiy  neriiMd  his  iitte1«  to  th«  Mrord  of 
CiMar,  tlittt  be  inirht  be  empoweied  in  ble  torn  to 
ent  off  Cicero.  A  exime  tae  latter  was,  wbich 
Aever  coatd  be  made  pardonable,  had  Antony  oven 
saved  and  not  sacrificed  an  nncle  by  the  meaoa 
They  are  both  sccnsed  of  perfidy,  in  that  one  of 
theni  threw  Arubains  in  prison;  and  the  other 
killed  Alexander.  Antony,  however,  has  some 
apolof  y  in  this  ease;  for  he  had  been  abandoned 
•ad  betrayed  by  Artabazns  in  Media.  But  Deme- 
trius was  suspected  of  layingf  a  false  accusation 
sigainst  Alexander,  and  of  punishin|r,  not  the  of- 
fender, bnt  the  injured. 

There  Is  this  difference,  too,  in  their  military 
operations,  Uiat  Demetrius  gained  every  victory 
himself,  and  many  of  Antony's  Iannis  were  won 
by  his  liontenanls. 


Both  lost  Utolr  ai^plw  bj  their  own  ftuilt,  b«i 
by  difiereut  means.  The  former  was  abandonod 
by  his  people:  the  latter  deserted  his,  even  whib 
they  wore  fighting  for  hUn.  The  fault  of  Do- 
roetrius  was,  that,  by  h\a  conduct,  he  lost  ths 
affection  of  his  army:  the  fault  of  Antony,  hii 
desertion  and  neglect  of  that  a&cilon.  Neither 
of  them  can  be  approved  in  their  death;  bnt 
Demetrius  mneh  less  than  Antony;  for  he  sofibred 
himself  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
and,  with  a  spirit  that  was  truly  bestial,  endarod 
an  imprisonment  of  three  years  for  nothing  but 
the  low  indulgence  of  appetite.  Ttiere  was  a 
deplorable  weaaness,  and  many  disgraceful  cir- 
cumstances attending  the  death  of  Antony;  bnt 
ho  effected  it  at. last  withont  falling  into  tht 
onomy's  hands. 


DION. 


As  we  learn  from  Siaonldes,  my  dear  Senecio, 
fBtuA  the  Trojans  were  by  no  means  ollbnded  at 
the  Corinthians  for  joining  the  confederates  In  the 
Grecian  war,  because  the  family  of  Glaucus,  their 
own  ally,  was  originally  of  Corinth,  to  neither 
the  ijrroelLB  nor  the  Romans  have  leason  to  com- 
plain of  the  academy,  which  has  l)een  eqnallv  fa* 
Tonble  to  both.  This  will  appear  from  the  lives 
of  Brotos  and  Dion;  for,  as  one  was  the  scholar 
of  Flato,  and  the  other  educated  in  his  principles, 
Ifaey  came  like  wrestlers  from  the  same  Pnlsstra, 
to  engage  in  the  greatest  conflicls.  Both  by  their 
conduct,  in  which  there  was  a  great  similarity, 
confirmed  that  observation  of  their  master,  that 
**  Power  and  fortune  must  concur  with  pru- 
dence and  justice,  to  effect  anything  great  in 
n  political  capacity:"  but  as  Hipporoachns,  the 
wrestler,  said  that  he  conid  distinguish  his 
scholars  at  a  distance,  though  they  word  pnly 
carrying  meat  from  the  market;  so  the  eenti* 
snouts  of  Uiose  who  have  had  a  polite  education, 
must  iiave  a  similar  influence  on  their  manners, 
and  give  a  peculiar  grace  and  propriety  to  their 
conduct 

Accident,  however,  rather  than  design,  gave  a 
dmiiarlty  to  the  lives  of  these  two  men;  and  both 
were  cut  off  by  an  untimely  death,  before  they 
could  carry  the  purposes,  which  they  had  pursued 
with  so  much  labor,  into  execution.  Tlie  most 
singular  circumstance  attending  their  death  was, 
that  both  bad  a  divine  warning  of  it,  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  frightful  specter.  There  are  those. 
Indeed,  who  say  that  no  man  in  his  senses  ever 
saw  a  specter;  that  these  are  the  delusive  visions 
of  women  and  children,  or  of  men  whose  intellects 
are  affocted  by  some  infirmity  of  the  body:  and 
who  believe  that  their  absurd  imaginations  are 
of  divine  inspiration.  But  of  Dion  and  Brutus, 
men  of  firm  and  philosophic  minds,  whose  un- 
derstandings were  not  affected  by  any  constitu- 
tional infirmity:  If  such  men  could  pay  so  much 
credit  to  the  appearance  of  specters,  as  to  give  an 
account  of  tliem  to  their  friends,  I  see  no  reason 
why  we  shoold  deoart  from  the  opinion  of  the 
ancients,  that  men  nad  their  evil  genii,  who  dis- 
tarbed  them  with  fears,  and  distresMd  their  virtue, 
lest  by  a  steady  and  uniform  pursuit  of  it,  they 
■hoold  hereafter  obtain  a  happier  allotment  than 


themselves.*  Theoe  things,  however,  I  must  io*» 
for  to  another  occasion,  and  in  this  twelfth  bo«4 
of  parallel  lives,  of  which  Dion  and  Brutus  aic 
the  subjects,  I  shall  begin  with  the  mors  aa* 
cient 

,  After  Dionvsius  the  elder  had  seized  the  gov* 
ernment  of  Sicily,  he  married  tlie  daughter  of 
Hermocrates,  a  Syracusan.  But  as  the  monarchic 
power  was  yet  bnt  ill  estoUished,  she  had  the 
misfortune  to  be  so  much  abused  in  her  persoa 
by  an  outrageous  faction,  that  she  put  an  end  to 
her  life.  When  Dionysius  was  confirmed  in  his 
government,  he  married  two  wives  at  the  same 
time.  One  was  Doris,  a  native  of  Looris,  the 
other  Arlstomache,  the  daughter  of  Hipparinos, 
who  was  a  principal  person  in  Syracuse,  and 
colleague  with  Dionysius,  when  ho  was  first  ap» 
pointed  general  of  the  Sicilian  forces.  It  is  said 
that  he  married  these  wives  on  the  same  day.  It 
is  not  certain  which  he  enjoyed  first,  but  he  was 
impartial  in  his  kindness  to  them;  for  both  at» 
tended  him  at  his  table,  and  alternately  partook 
of  his  bed.  As  Doris  had  tho  disadvantage  of 
being  a  foreigner,  the  Syracusans  sought  every 
means  of  obtaining  the  preference  for  their  coun> 
trywoman;  but  it  was  more  than  equivalent  tc 
this  disadvantage,  that  she  had  the  honor  of  giving 
Dionysius  his  eldest  son.  Aristomache,  on  the 
contrary,  was  a  long  time  barren,  Uiough  the 
king  was  extremely  desirous  of  having  childrsa 
by  her,  and  put  to  death  the  mother  of  Doris^ 
upon  a  supposition  that  she  had  prevented  her 
conceptions  by  potions. 

Dion,  the  brother  of  Aristomache,  was  well  re* 
ceived  at  court;  not  only  on  her  acconnt,  but  from 
the  regard  which  Dionysius  had  for  his  merit  and 
abilities;  and  that  prince  gave^hls  treasnrer  an 
order  to  supply  him  with  whatever  money  he 
wanted;  but,  at  the  same  time,  to  keep  an  ae* 
count  of  what  ho  received.  But  whatever  the 
talents  and  virtues  of  Dion  might  bo  originally,  it 
is  certain  that  they  received  the  happiest  improve- 
ment under  the  auspices  of  Plata  Surely  the 
gods,  in  mercy  to  mankind,  sent  that  divine  philoso* 


*This  ii  perfectly  tgreeable  to  ths  Platonic  doctrine  of 
the  dilferent  orders  anddiipocitioni  of  the  genii.  And  as 
Dion  and  Bmins  were  both  gnal  enthaiiatt*  in  Pl«toaisBi« 
the  stieacth  of  diair  &ith  bcoogbt  thoix  speotsn  belbts  thssik 
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pber  from  Itely  to  SyraeMe.  thfti  tiircafh  Um 
AofliMie  infliMiioa  of  his  doctrine,  the  epirit  of 
liberty  miflrfat  onoa  more  rariye,  and  the  inhab- 
Hants  of  that  nouutry  be  reecaed  from  tyranoy.* 
Dion  eoon  became  Uie  meet  distinguished  of  his 
•eholars.  To  tlie  fertility  of  his  fenlas»  and  the 
•icellenee  of  his  dispositloo,  Plato  himself  has 
given  testimony ,i  and  he  did  the  greatest  honor 
to  that  testimony  In  his  life.  For  though  he  liad 
been  educated  lii  senriie  principles  under  a  tyrant; 
though  he  had  been  familisrized  to  dependence  on 
the  one  hand,  and  to  indulgence  of  pomp  and 
luxury,  as  the  greatest  happiness,  on  the  other; 
yet  he  was  no  sooner  acquainted  with  that  philos- 
ophy which  points  out  the  road  to  virtue,  than 
his  whole  soul  caught  the  enthusiasm;  and  witli 
the  simplicity  of  a  young  man,  who  judges  of 
the  dispositions  of  others  by  his  own,  lie  con- 
eluded  that  Plato's  lectures  would  have  the  same 
•ITtfct  on  Dionysius:  for  this  reason  he  solicited, 
and  at  length  persuaded  the  tyrant  to  hear  him. 
When  Plato  was  admitted,  the  discourse  turned  on 
▼Irtue  in  general.  Afterward,  they  came  to  for- 
titude In  particular;  and  Plato  made  It  appear, 
that  tyrants  have  of  aU  men,  the  least  pretense  to 
that  virtue.  Justice  was  the  next  topic:  and  when 
Plato  asserted  the  happiness  of  the  just,  and  tlie 
wretohed  condition  of  the  unjust,  the  tyrant  was 
•tung;  and  being  unable  to  answer  his  arguments, 
he  expressed  his  resentment  against  those  who 
ieemed  to  listen  to  him  with  pleasure.  At  last 
he  was  extremely  exasperated,  and  asked  the 
philosopher  what  business  he  had  in  Sicily.  Plato 
answered,  **  that  he  came  to  seek  an  honest  man." 
••  Aud  so,  then,**  replied  the  tyrant,  •*  It  seems 
▼on  have  lost  your  labor.**  Dion  was  In  hopes 
tliat  his  anger  would  have  ended  here:  but  while 
Plato  was  hasting  to  be  gone,  he  conveyed  him 
on  board  a  galiey,  in  which  Pol  lis,  the  Lacedn- 
mouluu,  was  returning  to  Greece.  Dionysius 
urged  PoUis  *<  either  to  put  Plato  to  death  in  his 
passage,  or,  at  least,  to  sell  him  as  a  slave:  for, 
according  to  his  own  maxim,*'  said  he,  "  this  man 
cannot  be  unhappy;  a  just  man,  he  says,  must  be 
happy  In  a  state  of  slavery,  as  well  as  in  a  stete 
of  fieedom.'*  Pollis,  therefore,  carried  him  to 
JEgiua,  and  sold  him  tbere.^  For  the  people  of 
tliat  place  being  at  wur  with  the  Athenians,  had 
made  a  decree,  that  whatever  Athenian  was  taken 
on  their  coast,  he  sliould  be  sold.  Dion,  uotwitli- 
■UuUing,  reUiiued  his  interest  with  Dionysius, 
had  considerable  employmente,  and  was  sent  am- 
bas^mdor  to  Cartilage.  Dionysius  had  a  high  esteem 
for  liiin,  aud  he,  tJierefore,  permitted  him  lo  speak 
his  seutinieuts  wiUi  freedom.  An  instance  of  this 
wo  hdve  in  the  retort  he  made  In  the  tyraut*s  rid- 
iculing ibe  government  of  Gelo.  "Gelo,"  said 
Diouyiiius,  *'  is  {Gelot)  the  laughing  slock  of 
Sicily.*'  While  others  admired  and  applauded 
this  witticism,  Dion* answered,  "You  obtained 
the  crown  by  being  trusted  on  Gelo's  account, 
Wiio  reigned  with  great  humanity,  but  you  Iiave 
ruigne<i  in  such  a  manner,  that,  for  your  sake,  no 
man  will  be  trusted  iiereafter.  Gelo  made  mon- 
archy appear  the  hest  of  governmente,  but  you 
bavo  convinced  us  tiiat  at  is  the  worst"  Dionyoius 
had  lliroe  children  by  Doris,  and  four  by  Aristo- 
mache,  whereof  two  were  daughters,  Sophrosvne 
and  Arate.  The  former  of  these  was  married  to 
his  eldest  son  Dionysius;  tlie  latter  to  his  brother 
Thearides;  and  after  his  death  to  her  uncle  Dion. 

*  Plato,  ia  liii  levsnth  Isttsr  layi,  *<  Wbsa  I  sxplsinsd 
fhe  prinoiple*  of  pbilotophj  aad  Immsoitx  u»  Disn,  I  little 
Iboa^ht  ihsi  I  was  isaoiuiblj  oponiqf  a  waj  to  tho  sob. 
Vscs  ion  of  t  vranay  !** 

t  Puio,  ibid.  t  For  twsa^  poaadt. 


In  lbs  last  fllnesi  of  Dtonyalnt,  Diea  wonM  ] 

applied  to  him  In  behalf  of  the  children  of  Atiato* 
macha,  but  tiio  physicians  were  beforehaod  witb 
hbn.  They  wantwi  to  Ingiatiate  tbeinaelv<ea  with 
his  sacoessor;  and  when  he  asked  for  a  aleeping 
dose,  Timeus  tells  us,  they  gava  him  so  effeclBal 
a  one  that  he  waked  no  more. 

^hen  his  son  Dionysius  came  to  the  throne,  la 
the  first  council  that  lie  held,  Dion  spoke  with  so 
much  propriety  on  the  present  stele  of  iifikir*,  and 
on  the  measures  whicn  ought  to  be  taken*  that 
the  rest  appeared  to  be  mere  children  in  nnder- 
stondiug.  By  the  freedom  of  his  coanaeb»  be 
exposed  In  a  stronr  light  the  slavish  priDciples  of 
those  who,  through  a  timorous  dwlngenuiiy,  ad- 
vised such  measures  as  they  thought  would  please 
their  prince,  rather  than  such  as  might  adfvanee 
his  Interest  But  what  alarmed  them  most,  was 
the  stops  he  proposed  to  take  with  regard  to  the 
impending  war  with  Carthage;  for  he  ofl^rod 
either  to  go  In  person  to  CarOiage,  and  settle  aa 
honorable  peace  with  the  Carthaginiana,  or,  if 
the  king  were  rather  inclined  for  war,  to  fit  oat 


and  maintain  fifty  galleys  at  his  own  expense. 

Dionysius  was  pleased  with  the  magnif 
of  his  spirit;  but  the  courtiers  felt  that  it 
them  appear  little.  They  agreed  that  at  all  events, 
Dion  was  to  he  crushed,  and  they  spared  no  cal- 
umny that  malice  could  suggest.  Tliey  lepr^ 
sented  to  the  king,  tliat  he  certoiniy  meant  Is 
make  himself  master  by  sea,  and  by  that  meaw 
to  obtein  the  kingdom  for  hia  sister's  children 
There  was,  moreover,  another  and  an  obvioia 
cause  of  their  hatred  to  him,  in  the  reserve  of  his 
manners,  and  of  the  sobriety  of  his  life.  They 
led  Uie  young  and  ill  educated  king  through  every 
species  of  debauchery,  the  sliameleee  panders  to 
his  wrong -directed  passions.  Yet  while  fotfy 
rioted,  tyranny  slept;  ite  rage  was  dtesolved  in  tbi 
ardor  of  youthful  indulgences,  as  iron  Is  softenei 
in  the  fire;  and  tliat  lenity  which  the  Siciliaai 
could  not  expect  from  the  virtue  of  their  prinesk 
they  found  in  his  weakness.  Thus  the  reins  of 
that  monarchy  which  Dionysius  vainly  called  ad- 
amantine, fell  gradually  from  the  loose  and  disso- 
lute Iiand  that  neld  them.  This  young  prince,  it 
is  said,  would  continue  the  scene  of  intoxicadoa 
for  ninety  days  without  intermission;  daring  which 
time  no  sober  person  was  admitted  to  his  coart, 
where  all  was  drunkenness  and  buffoonery,  nt' 
elry  and  riot. 

Their  enmity  to  Dion,  who  had  no  taste  for 
these  eujoymeiite,  was  a  thing  of  course.  And, 
as  he  refused  to  partake  with  them  in  their  vice^ 
they  resolved  to  strip  him  of  his  Tirtuea  Ts 
these  they  gave  the  names  of  such  vices  as  srs 
supposed  in  some  degree  to  resemble  them.  His 
gravity  of  manners  they  called  pride;  his  freedom 
of  speech  insolence;  his  declining  to  join  in  their 
licentiousness  contempt  It  is  true,  there  was  • 
natural  haughtiness  in  his  deportment;  and  an  at* 
perity  that  was  unsociable  and  difficult  of  access: 
BO  tiiat  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if  he  found  as 
ready  admission  to  the  ears  of  a  young  kin^ 
alrefluly  spoiled  by  flattery.  Many,  even  of  hk 
own  particular  friends,  who  admired  the  integrity 
aud  generosity  of  his  heart,  could  not  but  cos- 
demn  those  forbidding  manners,  which  were  m 
ill  adapted  to  social  and  political  intercourse:  aod 
Plato  himself,  when  he  wrote  to  him  some  tima 
after,  warned  him,  as  it  were  by  the  spirit  a( 
prophesy,  To  guard  againat  thai  autUrUy  itiaek  k 
ikt  companion  of  tolitude.*    However,  the 
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■ity  «f  the  tiims,  and  th«  feeble  itate  of  tbe  mon- 
archy, rendered  It  necessary  for  the  king,  thoarh 
contrary  to  his  inclination,  to  retain  him  In  the 
bighest  appointments:  and  this  Dion  himself  very 
well  knew. 

As  he  was  willingr  to  impate  the  Irregularities 
of  Dionysius  to  ignorance  and  a  bad  education, 
he  endeavored  to  enrage  him  in  a  course  of  liberal 
•tudles,  and  to  give  him  a  taste  for  those  sciences 
^rhich   have  a  tendency  to  moral  Improvement. 
By  this  means  he  hoped  that  he  should  iudnee 
him    to   think  of  virtue  without  disgust,  and  at 
k-ngth    to   embrace   its  precepU  with    pleasure. 
The    young  Dionysius   was  not    naturally  the 
vrorat  of  princes;  but  his  father  being  apprehen- 
BTe  that  if  his  mind  were  Improved  by  science 
and  the  conversation  of  wise  and  virtuous  men, 
he  might  sometiuie  or  other,  think  of  depriving 
him  of  bisklngdom,  kept  him  in  close  confinement; 
where,  through  ignorance  and  want  of  other  em- 
ployment, he  amused  himself  with  making  little 
chariots,  candlesticks,  wooden  chairs,  and  tables. 
His  father,  Indeed,  was  so  suspicious  of  all  man- 
kind, and  so  wretchedly  timorous,  that  he  would 
not  suffer  a  barber  to  shave  him:  but  had  his 
hair  singed  off  with  a  live  coal  by  one  of  his  own 
attendants.    Neither  his  brother  nor  his  son  were 
admitted  into  his  chamber  in  their  own  clothes, 
but  were  first  stripped  and  examined  by  the  senti- 
nels, and  after  that  were  obliged  to  pnt  on  such 
clothes  as  were  provided   for  them.    When  his 
brother  Leptines  was  once  describing  the  situation 
of  a   place,  he  took  a  spear  from  one   of  the 
fruards  to  trace  the  plan,  upon  which  Dionysius 
was  extremely  offended,  and  caused  the  poldier 
who  had  £iven  up  his  spear,  to  be  put  to  death. 
He  was  alraid,  he  said,  oi  the  sense  and  sagacitv 
of  his  friends;  because  he  knew  they  must  thins 
It  more  eligible  to  govern  than  to  obey.     He  slew 
Hf arsyas,  whom  he  had  advanced  to  a  considera- 
ble military  command,  merely  because  Marsyas 
dreamed  that  he  killed  him;  for  he  concluded, 
tliat  this  dream  by  night  was  occasioned  by  some 
aim  liar  suggestion    of  the   day.     Yet  even   this 
timorous  and  suspicious  wretch  was  offended  with 
Plato,  because  he  would  not  allow  him  to  be  the 
moet  valiant  man  in  the,  world! 

When  Dion,  as  we  have  be^fore  observed,  con- 
sidered that  the  irregularities  of  young  Dionysins 
were  chiefly  owing  to  his  want  of  education,  he 
exhorted  him  earnestly  to  apply  himself  to  study; 
and  by  all  means  to  send  for  Plato,  the  prince  of 
philosophers,  into  Sicily.  *<When  he  comes,** 
■aid  he,  '*apply  to  him  without  loss  of  time.  Con- 
formed by  his  precepts  to  that  divine  exemplar  of 
beauty  and  perfection,  which  called  the  universe 
from  confusion  Into  order,  you  will  at  once  secure 
your  own  happiness,  and  the  happiness  of  your 
people.  The  obedience  they  now  render  you 
through  fear,  by  your  justice  and  moderation 
you  will  improve  to  a  principle  of  filial  doty;  and 
of  a  tyrant,  yon  will  become  a  king.  Fear  and 
force,  and  fleets  and  armies,  are  nut,  as  your 
fatlier  called  them,  the  adamantine  chains  of  gov- 
ernment; but  that  attention,  that  affection,  that 
respect,  which  justice  and  goodness  forever  draw 
after  them.  These  are  the  milder,  but  the  stronger 
bonds  of  empire.  Beside,  It  is  surely  a  disjmce 
for  a  prince,  who  in  all  the  circumstances  of  figure 
and  appearance  is  distinguished  from  the  people, 
not  to  rise  above  them  at  the  same  time,  In  the 


<md  the  end  of  nato*f  fovrth  letter.  It  if  itneeded  bv  a 
fw  political  praeept,  Tis:  that  the  complaitaaaa  whiah 
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superiority  of  fals  eonyereation,  and  tha  eoltif* 
tioo  of  his  mind.** 

As  Dion  frequently  solicited  the  king  on  thto 
subject,  and  occasionally  repeated  some  of  Plato^ 
arguments,  he  conceived  at  length  a  violent  incll- 
uation  to  hear  him  discourse.  He  therefore  seal 
several  letters  of  Invitation  to  him  at  Atheai, 
which  were  seconded  by  the  entreaties  of  Dion. 
The  Pythagorean  philosophers  in  Italy  reoueated 
at  the  same  time,  that  he  would  undertake  thf 
direction  of  this  young  prince,  whose  mind  wa« 
misguided  by  power,  and  reclaim  him  by  the  solid 
counsels  of  philosophy.  Plato,  as  he  owns  him- 
self, was  ashamed  to  be  a  philosopher  in  theory, 
and  not  in  practice;  and  flattering  himself  that  if 
he  could  rectify  the  mind  of  the  prince,  he  might 
by  the  same  meant  remedy  the  disorders  of  tlit 
kingdom,  he  yielded  to  their  request    . 

The  enemies  of  Dion,  now  fearing  an  alteratlo* 
in  Dionysius,  advised  him  to  recall  from  exile  ona 
Philistus,  who  was  Indeed  a  man  of  learning,* 
but  employed  his  talents  in  defense  of  the  despotia 
policy;  and  this  man  they  Intended  to  set  In  op- 
position to  Plato  and  his  philosophy.  Philista% 
from  tlie  beginninir>  had  been  a  principal  Instru- 
ment in  promoting  the  monarchic  government^ 
and  kept  the  citadel,  of  which  he  was  governor,  a 
long  time  for  that  party.  It  is  said  titat  he  ha4 
a  private  commerce  with  the  mother  of  the  elder 
Diouysius,  and  that  the  tyrant  himself  was  not 
ignorant  of  It  Be  this  as  it  may,  Leptines,  who 
had  two  daughters  by  a  married  woman  whom  ha 
had  debauched,  gave  one  of  them  In  marrlago  ta 
Philistus;  but  this  being  done  without  cousulting 
Dionysius,  he  was  offended,  imprisoned  Leptiues'p 
mistress,  and  banished  Philistus.  The  latter  fle« 
to  his  friends  in  Adria,  where,  It  is  probable,  ha 
composed  the  greatest  part  of  his  history;  for  ha 
did  not  return  to  Sicily  during  the  reign  of  that 
Dionysius.  After  his  denth,  as  we  have  observed, 
Dion*s  enemies  occasioned  him  to  be  recalled. — 
His  arbitrary  principles  were  suitable  for  their 
purpose,  and  he  began  to  exercise  them  immedi- 
ately on  bis  return. 

At  the  same  time  calumnies  and  Impeachment* 
against  Dion  were,  as  usual,  brought  to  the  king. 
He  was  accused  of  holding  a  private  correspon- 
dence with  Theodoses  and  Heraclldes,  for  tha 
subversion  of  the  monarchy;  and  indeed  it  Is 
probable  that  he  entertained  some  hopes  from  tha 
arrival  of  Plato,  of  lessening  the  excessive  power 
of  Dionysius,  or,  at  least,  of  making  him  moder- 
ate and  equitable  In  the  use  of  it  Beside,  if  ha 
continued  obstinate,  and  were  not  to  be  reclaimed,, 
he  was  determined  to  depose  him,  and  restore  th« 
commonwealth  to  the  Syracusans;  for  he  prefer- 
red even  the  popular  form  of  government  to  aa 
absolute  mooarcny,  where  a  well  regulated  aria* 
tocracy  could  not  be  procured. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  Plato  eama 
into  Sicily.  At  first  he  wss  received  wltb 
the  greatest  appearance  of  kindness,  and  was 
conveyed  from  the  coast  in  one  of  the  king's 
most  splendid  chariots.  Even  Dionysius  hint- 
self  sacrificed  to  the  gods  in  acknowlcKigment  of 
his  safe  arrival,  and  of  the  honor  and  happinoM 
they  had  by  that  means  conferred  on  his  king- 
dom. The  people  had  the  greatest  hopes  of  w 
speedy  reformation.  They  obsorved  an  nnnsnal 
decorum  in  the  entertainments  at  conrt,  and  a 
sobriety  In  the  conduct  of  the  eoartiers;  whit* 
the  king  answered  all  to  whom  he  gave  aadlenea 
in  a  very  obliging  manner.    The  desire  of  lean»> 

•  He  wrote  tbe  liUtoriet  of  Effypt,  Biefly,  sad  tha  reigis 
of  Dioayilai.  Uioeie  sails  lilk  tha  patty  Thaaydldss 
JNuiitesTftaariiAf. 
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iBf,  tad  <iM  anidy  of  phlloMpby  were  beeoae 
genenl;  and  tlie  eererat  apartmentf  ef  the  reyal 
fflJeoe  were  Hke  eo  nnoy  erhoolfl  of  feometrl- 
•iane,  fall  of  the  doet  In  whieh  the  eCndeots  de- 
icribe  their  imthemelieal  fig areek  Not  ]on|r  after 
this,  at  a  eolemn  ■acrlfiee  In  the  citadel,  when  the 
herald  prayed  a*  uaoal  for  the  loof  eontlananoe 
•f  the  government,  Dlonyalns  ia  eald  to  have 
•ried,  *'Hew  long  will  yon  continne  to  enm 
■le?**  This  was  en  inexpreeslble  mortification 
to  Ptiitlatne  and  hie  party:  if  Plato,  eald  they,  has 
already  made  soch  a  change  In  the  king,  hie  In- 
loence  In  time  will  be  irroiiatible. 

They  now  no  longer  made  their  attacks  on 
Dion  aeparately,  or  In  private.  They  united  in 
•lelalming  against  him,  that  he  had  fascinated  the 
king  wllh  the  delnalons  of  eloquence  and  philoe- 
•phy,  in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom  for  bis  sis- 
tor's  children.  They  represented  it  as  a  matter 
•f  the  greatest  indignity,  that  after  the  whole 
Ibree  of  the  Athenians  had  vainly  invaded  Sicily, 
and  were  vanqnisiied  and  destroyed,  without  so 
»uch  as  being  able  to  take  Syracuse,  they  should 
•ow,  by  means  of  one  sophist,  overturn  the  em- 
pire of  Dionyeios.  It  was  with  indignation  they 
bheld  the  deluded  monarch  prevailed  on  by  his 
tosinuatlons  to  part  with  his  guard  of  ten  thousand 
ipearmen,  to  give  np  a  navy  of  four  hundred 
falleys,  to  disband  an  army  of  ten  thousand 
lorse,  and  many  times  that  number  of  foot»  in  or- 
4er  that  he  might  pursue  an  Ideal  happiness  in 
toe  academy,  and  amuse  himself  with  theorems  of 
geometry,  while  the  substantial  enjoyments  of 
«realth  and  power  were  left  to  Dion  and  the  chil- 
dren of  Ariitomaehe. 

By  means  of  these  suggestions  Dion  first  In- 
•nrred  the  suspicion,  and  soon  after  the  open 
displeasure  of  Dionysitts.  A  letter  of  his  was 
likewise  intercepted,  and  privately  carried  to 
the  king.  It  wss  addressed  to  the  Ciuthaginlan 
agents,  and  directed  them  not  to  have  tlieir  audi- 
ance  of  the  king  concerning  the  conclusion  of 
toe  peace,  unlees  he  were  present,  and  then  every- 
toing  should  be  settled  as  they  wished.  Tlnteus 
•Informs  us,  that  after  Dionyslns  had  ehowed  this 
tetter  to  Pliiiistus,  and  consulted  him  upen  it,  he 
over* reached  Dion  by  a  pretense  of  reooneillatlon, 
and  told  him,  that  he  was  desirous  their  good  no- 
dsrstaudlng  might  be  renewed.  After  this,  as  he 
was  one  day  walking  alone  with  him  by  tlie  walls 
of  the  castle,  near  the  sea,  he  showed  him  the  let- 
tor,  and  accused  him  of  conspiring  with  the 
Carthaginiana  against  him.  When  Dion  at- 
tompted  to  speak  In  his  own  defense,  Dionysius 
veffised  to  hear  him:  and  having  forced  him  on 
towrd  a  vesael  which  lay  there  for  the  purpoeo, 
•ommanded  the  sailors  to  set  him  ashore  In  Italy. 

When  this  was  publicly  known,  it  was  gene- 
vally  condemned  as  tyrannical  and  cruel.  The 
•ourt  was  In  distress  for  the  ladiee  of  Dion's 
tomily;  but  the  citizens  received  fresh  courage 
from  the  event;  for  thev  were  in  hopes  that  the 
•dinm  which  It  would  bring  upon  Dionysius, 
and  the  general  discontent  that  his  government 
aocasloned,  might  contribute  to  bring  about  a 
frvolotlon.  Dionysius  perceived  this  with  some 
anxiety,  and  thinking  It  necessarr  to  pacify  the 
women,  and  the  rest  of  Dion's  friends,  he  told 
tbem  that  he  was  not  gone  into  exile,  but  only 
■ant  out  of  the  way  for  a  time,  that  his  obstinacy 
■light  not  draw  upon  him  a  heavier  punishment. 
He  also  allowed  his  frieuds  two  ships,  that  they 
alight  convey  to  him,  in  Peloponnesus,  as  much 
ff  bis  treasure,  and  as  many  of  his  servants  as 
Ihey  should  th}nk  fit:  for  Dion  was  a  man  of 
aonaiderable  property,  and  little  Inferior  to  the 


king  Id  weailh  or  magnliioeiioe.  Tha  naat  Tal«« 
able  part  of  his  eflects,  tofether  witli  preaeafs 
from  the  ladies  and  otfafers  of  Ma  aeqiialntaoeo» 
his  friends  eonvoyed  to  him;  and  the  splendor  of 
his  fortune  gained  him  great  respect  among  tlas 
Greeka.     At  the  same  time  tliey  concelTed  a 


high  idea  of  the  power  of  the  tyrant,  wben  aa 
exile  from  his  Idncdom  eoald  make  m 
peannce. 


i  saeh  an  ap- 


Dionysios  now  removed  Plato  into  tlw  cftadd« 
undercolor  of  kindness;  but  in  reality  to  set  a 
guard  upon  htm,  leet  he  ahoold  follow  bioa,  and 
proclaim  to  the  world  how  Injnrioitsly  ho  bad 
been  treated. 

As  wild  beasts  become  tame  and  tnetaUe  br 
use,  so  the  tyrant,  by  frequent  conversation  with 
the  phlloeopher,  began  at  last  to  couoelvo  an  alie^ 
tlon  for  him;  yet  even  ttoit  aflaction  had  aoaie- 
thing  of  the  tyrant  in  It;  for  he  required  of  Plato, 
In  return,  that  he  shouU  exeiuslvelT  confine  hii 
regard  and  admiration  to  him.  On  conditloa 
that  he  would  prefer  his  friendship  to  that  of 
Dion,  he  was  willing  to  give  up  the  whole  admin- 
istration into  his  hands.  This  extra vag[ant  ai&^ 
lion  gave  Plato  no  small  tronUe;  for  it  was  se« 
companied  with  petulance  and  jealoosy,  as  the 
love  which  subsists  between  the  difTeront  sexes 
has  Its  quarrels  and  reconciliations.  He  expteand 
the  strongest  desire  to  become  Plato's  scholar, 
and  to  proceed  in  the  stndy  of  philosophy;  bai 
he  expressed  it  with  reloctanoe  In  the  prenence  of 
those  who  wanted  to  divert  htm  from  hia  purpose^ 
and  seemed  as  if  he  was  In  parsolt  of  aoiaethin| 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of. 

As  a  war  broke  out  abont  thia  time,  ho  fooal 
It  necessary  to  dismiss  Plato;  Imt  ho  promised  hin^ 
before  his  departure,  to  recall  Dion  tbo  ODsaiag 
summer;  however,  he  did  not  keep  hia  promise, 
but  made  the  war  he  was  engaged  In  his  apology, 
and  remitted  to  hira  the  produce  of  his  estate 
At  the  same  time  he  desired  Plato  to  aeqaSesee  la 
his  apology,  assuring  him  that  he  would  send  fer 
Dion  on  the  commencement  of  thepeaoe;  and  he 
entreated,  in  the  mean  time,  that  Dion  woald  be 
peaceable,  and  not  say  or  do  anything  that  might 
hurt  his  character  among  the  Greeks.  Tliis  Plats 
endeavored  to  efivict,  by  keeping  Dion  la  the 
academy  In  pursuit  of  philoaopny. 

At  Alliens  Dion  lived  with  an  aeqnaiataees 
whoso  name  was  Calllppns.  But  a  pleee  of  plea* 
sure  ground  which  he  purchaaed,  he  gaTe,  on  liii 
departure,  to  Speasippnsf  with  whom  he  liad  moit 
usually  conveieed.  Speuslppus,  as  Tinaoa,  in  hii 
poems,  called  S$Ui»,  Informs  as,  was  a  facetious 
companion,  and  had  a  turn  for  miUery;  and  Plats 
was  deeirouB  that  Dion's  severity  of  manneif 
might  Im  soUened  tnr  the  pleasantry  of  his  eon* 
versation.  When  Flato  exhibited  a  chorus  of 
boys  at  Athens,*  Dion  took  npoa  hlmaelf  tbs 
management,  and  defrayed  the  ezpenae.  Plals 
was  desirous  that  this  munificence  migfit  procure 
him  popuiarity,  and  on  that  aeeoant  he  readUy 
gave  np  the  honor  of  conducting  the  aftir  him* 
self. 

Dion  likewise  visited  otiier  cities,  and  conversed 
with  the  principal  atatesmen,  by  whom  he  was 
publicly  entertained.  In  his  manners  there  was 
now  no  longer  anything  pompons  or  affiled; 
there  was  nothing  that  savored  of  the  dbsolnts 
luxury  of  a  tyrant's  court;  his  behavior  was 
modest,  discreet,  and  manlv;  and  his  philosophi- 
cal discourses  were  learned  and  ingenious.  This 
procured  him  popular  favor,  and  public  honois; 
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wmd  tlM  I^MMdaaMnlaatf,  wilhost  ngud  to  the 
fewntroent  of  Dionytias,  thoogh  at  th«  very  tlnie 
they  had  raoeiyed  niccora  from  him  against  the 
Thebans,  made  him  free  of  tlieir  city.  We  are 
told  that  Dion  aeoepted  ao  luvitaUou  from  PtoBO- 
dorua  the  Megareusiant  who  was  a  man  of  con- 
aiderable  power  and  fortune;  and  when  be  found 
his  iloor  crowded  with  people  on  business,  and  that 
it  was  difficult  to  have  aeoess  to  him,  lie  said  to 
hia  friends,  who  expresaed  their  dissalisfactiou  on 
the  oocaslou,  "Why  should  this  affront  us?  We 
did  this,  and  more  Uian  this,  at  Syracuse." 

Dion's  popularity  in  Greece  soon  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Diouysiua,  who  therefore  stopped  his 
lemittaaces,  and  put  bis  estate  iu  the  hands  of 
his  own  stewards.  However,  that  his  reputation 
might  not  suffer,  throngli  Plato's  means,  among 
the  philosophers,  he  letaiued  a  number  of  learned 
men  iu  his  court;  and  being  desirous  to  outshine 
tbeiD  all  in  disputstloo,  he  frequently  was  under 
a  necessity  of  iutroductng,  without  the  least  pro- 
priety, the  arguments  he  had  learned  from  Plato, 
be  now  wished  for  that  philosopher  agaiu,  and 
repented  that  he  had  so  ill  availea  himself  of  his 
instructions.  Like  a  tyrant,  therefore,  whose  de- 
sires, however  extravagMit,  are  immediately  to  be 
complied  with,  he  was  violently  bent  on  recalling 
him.  To  effect  this,  he  thought  of  every  expe- 
dient, and  at  length  prevailed  ou  Archytas,  and 
the  rest  of  the  Pythagorean  philosophers,  to  pledge 
tbemaelvee  for  the  performance  of  his  promises, 
and  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Sicily;  for  it 
was  Plato  that  first  introduced  those  philosophers 
to  Dionysius. 

On  their  part,  they  sent  Arehidamus  to  Plato; 
and  Dionysius,  at  the  same  time,  sent  some  gal- 
leys, with  several  of  his  friends,  to  join  in  their  re- 
qnest.  The  tyrant  likewise  wrote  to  him,  and 
told  iiim,  In  plain  terms,  that  Dion  must  expect 
Ao  favor  from  him,  if  Plato  should  not  come  into 
Sicily;  but,  upon  his  arrivsl,  he  might  depend  on 
ever>'thing  he  desired.  Dion  was  also  solicited  by 
bis  sister  and  wife  to  prevail  with  Plato  to  gratify 
the  tyrant,  that  he  might  no  longer  have  an  apolo- 
gy for  the  severity  of  his  treatment  Plato,  there- 
Tore,  as  he  soys  liimself,  set  sail  a  third  time  for 
Sicily:— 

To  brave  Cbaiybdi**  diesdfal  golf  onoe  nan.* 

Hia  arrival  was  not  only  a  satisfaction  to  Dio- 
aysius,  but  to  all  Sicily;  the  inhahilaaU  of 
which  did  not  fall  to  implore  the  gods,  tlial  Plato 
might  overcome  Pliilistus,  and  tiuit  the  tyranny 
might  expire  under  the  ii^ueaoe  of  his  philoso- 
phy. Plato  was  in  high  favor  with  the  women 
In  particular,  and  with  Dionysius  he  had  audi 
eredit  aa  no  other  person  could  boast;  for  tie  was 
allowed  to  come  to  him  without  being  seaiehed. 
When  Aristippua,  the  Cyrenean,  observed,  tiiat 
the  king  frequently  offered  Plato  money,  and 
that  Plato  as  constantly  refused  it:  he  said,  **  That 
Dionysius  was  liberal  without  danger  of  exhaust- 
ing his  treasury;  for  to  those  who  wanted, and  would 
take  money,  he  was  sparing  in  his  offers;  but 
profuse  where  he  knew  it  would  be  refused.** 

After  the  first  civUities  wen  over,  PUto  took 
an  opportunity  to  mention  Dion;  but  the  tyrant 
put  him  off,  until  at  last,  expostnlationo  and  ani- 
mosities took  place.  These,  however,  Dionysius 
was  industrious  to  conceal,  and  endeavored  to 
bring  over  Plato  from  the  interest  of  Dion  by  re- 
peated favors  and  studied  civilities.  The  philoso- 
pher, on  the  other  hand,  did  not  immediately 
publish  his  perfidy,  but  dissembled  his  resentment. 
Wbilo  things  were  thus  circumstanced,  Helicon 

*  Odytaajr,  L  xii. 


of  Cyslena,  one  of  PUto'a  foUawers,  foretold  as' 
eelipee  of  the  sun;  and  as  it  happened  according 
to  his  prediction,  the  king,  iu  admiration  of  hia 
learning,  rewarded  him  with  a  talent  of  silver. 
Upon  this  Aristippus,  jesting  among  the  rest  of 
the  philosophers,  told  them,  he  had  sometliing  ex* 
traordinery  likewise  to  prognosticate.  Being  eu« 
treated  to  make  it  known,  **1  foresee,"  said  he» 
"that  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  quarrel  be- 
tween Dionysius  and  Plato.*'  Soon  after  tlils« 
Dionysius  sold  Dion's  estate,  and  converted  th« 
money  to  his  own  use.  Plato  was  removed  from 
his  apartment  in  the  palaee-gardeus,  and  placed 
within  the  purlieus  of  the  guards,  who  had  long 
huted  and  even  sought  to  klu  him,  on  a  snppoai* 
tlon  that  he  advised  the  tyrant  to  lay  down  hia 
government  and  disband  his  army. 

Archytas,  who  had  engaged  for  Plato's  safety, 
when  he  understood  his  danger,  sent  a  galley  ta  ^ 
demand  him ;  and  the  tyrant,  to  palliate  his  ea« 
mity,  previous  to  bis  departure,  made  pon»- 
pous  entertainmento.  At  one  of  them,  howeverf 
he  could  not  help  saying,  **I  suppose,  Plato,  whea 
you  return  to  your  companions  in  the  academy^ 
my  faults  will  often  be  the  subject  of  your  con- 
versation." <'I  hope,"  answered  Plato,  "we  shall 
never  be  so  much  at  a  loss  for  subjects  in  tha 
academy,  as  to  tolk  of  you.**  Such  are  the  cir- 
cumstances which  have  been  mentioned  ooncem- 
ing  Plato's  departure,  but  they  are  not  perfectly 
consistent  with  Plato's  own  account 

Dion  being  offended,  not  only  with  these  things^ 
but  at  some  intelligence  he  had  before  received 
concerniug  his  wife,  which  is  alluded  to  in  Plato'f 
letter  to  Dionysius,  openly  declared  himself  hia 
enemy.  The  affair  was  this:  Plato,  on  his  return 
to  Greece,  was  desired  by  Dionysius  privately  ta 
consult  Dion,  whether  he  wonlo  be  averse  to  his 
wife's  marrving  another  man;  for  there  was  a 
report,  whether  true,  or  the  invention  of  his  ene- 
mies, that  his  matrimonial  stoto  was  not  agreeable 
to  him,  and  that  there  was  a  coolness  between  hioi 
and  Arete.  After  Plato  had  consulted  Dion  oa 
the  affair,  he  wrote  to  Dionysius,  and  though  ha 
spoke  in  plain  terms  of  other  matters,  he  mention- 
ed tills  In  a  manner  that  could  only  be  intelligibia 
to  the  king.  He  told  him,  Uiat  he  telked  witk 
Dion  ou  the  business,  and  that  he  would  certainly 
resent  It  If  any  such  attempt  were  made. 

While  any  prospect  of  an  accommodation  ra- 
mained,  Dionysius  took  no  further  steps  In  tha 
affair;  but  when  that  prospect  was  gone,  and  Plata 
oncemore  hadleftSicily  in  displeasure, he  compell- 
ed Arete  to  marry  Tlmocrates;  and  In  this  Instanoa^ 
he  fell  short  even  of  the  justice  and  lenity  of  hia 
father.  When  Philoxenus,  who  had  married  hia 
sister  Theste,  was  declared  his  enemy,  and  fled 
through  fear  out  of  Sicily,  Dionysius  sent  for  hi* 
sUter,  and  reproached  her  with  being  privy  to  her 
huaband*s  escape,  without  letting  him  know  It. 
Theate  answered,  without  fear  or  hesitation,  *<Da 
you  think  me,  Dionysius,  so  bad  a  wife,  or  a» 
weak  a  woman,  that  If  I  had  known  of  my  hus- 
band's flight,  I  would  not  have  accompanied  hini« 
and  shared  in  the  worst  of  his  fortunes?  Indeed 
I  was  ignorant  of  it.  And  I  assure  you,  that  I 
ahould  esteem  it  a  higlier  honor  to  be  called  tha 
wife  of  Philoxenus  the  exile,  than  the  sister  of 
Dtonvslus  the  tyrant"  The  king.  It  is  said,  ad- 
mired her  spirited  answer:  and  liie  Syracusana' 
honored  her  so  much  that  she  retained  her  prince- 
ly retinue  after  the  diesolotlon  of  the  tyranny; 
and  the  citizens,  by  public  decree,  attended  tha 
solemnity  of  her  funeral.  This  Is  a  digressioi^ 
but  may  have  Ite  use. 

Dion  now  thought  of  nothing  but  wac    Plato^ 
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hMTCvw,  WW  tpiwt  H:  partly  •n  aoeMiat  ef  die 
kMpltoble  fftvora  hb  had  noeivod  from  Dionytiu, 
•■d  partly  bceaoM  of  tho  adranoed  ago  of  Dion, 
•pottolppaa,  and  Uie  not  of  hlf  fHoadi,  on  Um 
other  hand,  encouraged  him  to  reecue  from  ola- 
very  bb  natiTO  Sicily,  that  otretohed  forth  her 
banida  toward  him,  and  woold  certafuly  reoeire 
Um  with  every  expreoRion  of  joy.  Spenslppas, 
when  he  attended  Plato  into  Sicily,  had  mixed 
■M»re  with  the  people,  and  ieariied  their  aenti- 
Monta  with  regard  to4he  government.  At  firit, 
tadeed,  tliey  were  reaerred,  and  snapected  him  for 
«i  emiaMury  of  the  tyrant's:  bat  by  degreeo,  he 
obtained  their  confidence.  In  abort.  It  waa  the 
voice,  the  prayer  of  the  people,  that  Dion  woold 
oome,  thongh  without  either  army  or  navy,  to 
their  relief,  and  lend  tliem  only  his  name  and  hia 
fioaence  against  the  tyrant  Dion  waa  encour- 
aged by  tlieae  repreaentations;  and,  the  more  ellec- 
toally  to  conceal  hia  inteutiona,  he  raiaed  what 
fbrcea  he  was  able  by  means  of  his  friends.  He 
vaa  assisted  in  this  by  many  atatesmen  and  philo- 
oophera,  among  whom  was  Endemns,  the  Cy- 
prian (on  occasion  of  whose  death  Aristotle 
wrote  his  dialogue  on  the  soal),and  Timonldes, 
Iho  Leucadion.  Theae  engaged  In  hia  interest 
M Utas  the  Theanlian,  who  was  skilled  in  divina- 
tion, and  had  been  his  fellow  academician.  But 
0(f  all  thoae  whom  the  tyrant  had  baniahed, 
which  were  no  fewer  than  a  thousand,  no  more 
than  twenty-five  gave  In  their  names  for  the 
oarviee.  The  rest^  for  want  of  spirit,  woold  not 
ongage  in  the  cause.  The  geneml  rendezvous 
was  In  the  island  of  Zacyntbus;  and  here,  when 
itub  little  army  was  assembled,  It  did  not  amount 
to  olglit  hundred  men.*  But  they  were  men 
who  had  signalized  themselves  In  the  greatest  en- 
gagements;  they  wer«  In  perfect  dlsclpllDe,  and 
oiured  to  hardship;  In  courage  and  conduct  they 
bad  no  superiors  In  the  army:  in  short,  thuy  were 
■oeh  men  as  were  likely  to  serve  the  cause  of 
Dion,  in  animating,  by  their  example,  those  who 
•ame  to  his  standard  lu  Sicily. 

Yet  these  men,  when  they  understood  that 
HMy  were  to  be  led  againat  Dionyslus,  were  dia- 
fteartened,  and  condemned  the  rash  resentment 
•f  Dion;  the  consequence  of  which  they  looked 
•pon  as  certain  ml  a.  Nor  were  they  less  offend- 
M  with  their  commanders,  and  those  who  enlisted 
tliom,  because  they  had  concealed  the  design  of 
the  aervice.  But  when  Dion  in  a  public  speech, 
offter  ahowlng  them  the  feeble  state  of  Dionysius*s 
government,  told  them,  that  he  considered  them 
father  as  so  many  officers  whom  he  carried  to 
kead  the  people  of  Sicily,  already  prepared  to  re- 
volt, than  as  private  mtsA; — and  when  Alcimenes, 
who,  in  birth  and  reputation,  was  the  principal 
toau  in  Achaia,  had  concurred  in  the  address  of 
Dion,  and  joined  in  the  expedition,  they  then 
were  satiafied. 

It  was  now  about  midsummer,  the  Etealan 
winds  f  prevailed  at  sea,  and  the  moon  was  at  the 


*  Diodonii  enlarges  with  great  propri«tj  on  th«  extra- 
anilnary  ipirit  and  loooeti  of  thit  antarprita.    Lib.  xti. 

t  Thaaa  wiads  blaw  ragalariy  at  a  oartain  taatoa  of  the 
yaar.  Strabo  loaMtimaf  calls  thain  aaat,  and  tomatiroat 
•Ofth  winds;  bat  to  conray  Dion  &om  Zacyntbns  to  Paehy. 
a«t,  thay  mast  hara  blown  from  tha  east.  Pliny  makes 
•be  Etastan  winds  tbe  same  as  tbe  north  east  wind.  Jlqniio 
4m^HaU  wudiammttUmomtm,  H  CUaiM  eoralar.  Hist.  Nat. 
!•  xviii.  cap.  34.  He  tells  ns,  when  tbe  winds  bef  in,  zviii. 
Colmrf.  A»g*$ti,  Etjfpto  aquih  oecidit  matutinOt  £uHm. 
wmm^iu  Frmtnmi  Ftvtut  ineipiiuU.  Ibld.l.  sviii.  cap.  %. 
Aad  when  they  end;  Daetaie  Ante  CmlmL  Oetob,  JBfgpto 
J^e,  «»««  UmH  9ir#e,  tamitwr  matutmo,  Bugim  ««« 
tfnMnitf  Ibid,  1.  xviii.  oap  31.  Thas  it  aeens,  thnt  tbey 
la«t  abqnt  two  months  (Pliny,  in  another  place,  says  forty 
iaja,  I.  U.  shsp,  47)»aad  tho  nlief  of  aaoh  calet  ta  t*at 


fnll,  whao  Dion  preoarad  o 
to  ApoHo,  and  marebad  in  prooosalon  to  I 
pie,  with  hb  oiea  under  anna.  After  tho  aoeii- 
noe,  he  gave  them  a  foaat  in  tho  rnee  growsd  of 
the  Zaoynthiana.  They  were  ostoaiahed  ai  tho 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  piato  that  ww  exhib- 
ited on  tlila  oocaaion,  so  iar  above  tiio  ordinary 
fortunes  of  a  private  man;  and  tbor  e^aclnded 
that  a  person  of  aoch  opaleneo  woold  not,  at  a 
lato  period  of  life,  expose  hlmaBlf  to  dangen  with- 
out a  fair  prospect  of  suceeas,  and  the  oertain 
support  of  friends.  After  tlie  usual  proyen  and 
!llMitioua,  tlie  moon  was  eclipsed.  Tliis  was 
nothing  atrange  to  Dion,  who  knew  ll»o  Torlatioas 
of  the  ecliptic,  and  that  thla  defoetloii  of  tha 
moon*s  light  was  oaussd  by  the  f nterpooitSoo  of 
the  earth  between  her  and  tlio  aan.  Bat  an  Iha 
soldiers  were  troubled  about  it,  Miltos,  the  divisor, 
took  upon  him  to  give  it  a  proper  torn*  ood  a^ 
sured  them,  that  it  portended  the  sodden  ofaaeority 
of  something  that  was  at  preaent  gioriona;  Chat 
thfai  glorious  object  could  be  no  other  thaa  Dtony 
sins,  whose  luster  would  be  extinguialied  on  tlieir 
arrival  in  Sicily.  This  intorpretatioii  he  com- 
municated in  as  public  a  manner  aa  poeaililo:  bat 
from  the  prodigy  of  beea,*  a  swarm  of  which  art- 
tied  on  the  ateru  of  Dion's  sliip,  ho  intiaiated  to 
his  friends  his  apprelienstons  that  tho  great  aiBiii 
which  Dion  was  then  proeecnting,  after  floariib- 
ing  a  while,  would  come  to  nothing.  Dionyslas, 
too,  they  said,  bad  many  prodigiea  on  thii  ooca- 
aion. An  eagle  snatched  a  javelin  from  one  of  his 
guards,  and  after  flying  aloft  with  it,  dropped  it 
in  the  oea.  The  waton  of  the  aea  at  the  foot  of 
the  citadel,  were  fresh  for  one   whole   day,  as 


plainly  appeared  to  every  one  that  tastod  them.  He 
had  pigs  farrowed  perfect  in  all  their  otiier  parti, 
but  without  ears.    Tlie  diviners  interpreted  this 


as  an  omen  of  rebellion  and  revolt:  tho  peopici 
they  said,  woujd  no  longer  give  ear  to  tin  man- 
datea  of  the  tyrant  llw  fVeshneso  of  the  sea 
water  imported,  that  the  Syracoaano,  after  their 
harsh  ana  severe  treatment,  would  enjoy  milder 
and  bettor  timea.  The  eagle  waa  tho  minisier  of 
Jove,  and  the  javelin  an  enaicn  of  power  and 
government:  thus  the  father  of  the  gods  liad  &ta» 
tined  the  overthrow  and  abolition  of  the  tyranny. 
Theae  things  wo  have  from  Theopompoo. 

Dion's  soldiers  were  conveyed  in  two  tio&spoili. 
These  were  accompanied  by  another  amaller  res* 
sel,  and  two  mors  of  thirty  oars.  Beside  the  ania 
of  thoae  who  attended  him,  he  took  with  him  two 
thousand  ahields,  a  large  qnautlty  of  datia  and 
javelins,  and  a  considerable  supply  of  provlsieni, 
that  nothing  might  be  wanting  in  the  expeditloa: 
for  they  put  off  to  the  main  aea,  becaoae  they  did 
not  think  it  safe  to  coast  it  alonr,  being  informed 
that  Philistus  was  stetioned  off  Japygia,  to  watch 
their  motions.  Having  sailed  with  a  gentle  wind 
about  twelve  days,  on  the  thirteenth  they  arrived 
at  Pechynus,  a  promontory  In  Sicily.  TlierB  tha 
pilot  advised  Dion  to  land  his  men  immediately; 
for,  If  they  once  doubled  the  cope,  they  might 
conlinue  at  sea  a  long  time  before  they  could  liavs 
a  gale  from  tlie  south  at  that  aeason  of  the  year. 
But  Dlun,  who  was  afraid  of  making  a  deaoeat 
too  near  the  enemy,  and  .chose  rather  to  make 
good  his  lauding  In  some  remoter  part  of  the 
iMlaud,  doubled  uie  cape  notwithstanding.  They 
had  not  suiled  far  before  a  strong  gale  from  t«a 
north  and  a  high  sea,  drove  them  quite  off  Sic'ly, 


if  plainly  ] 
from  tlie  convexity  of  the  eanli. 


BOB  tlie  convexity  or  tne  eana. 

•  Thit  snperstition  orevailed  no  lata  an 
thaa asM>H the Ofeska.    BeetbetJlbaf 
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At  die  nme  time  there  wee  e  TloleBt  slerm  ef 
thunder  end  llghtDing:  for  it  wea  about  the  riiinr 
•f  Aretariu;  and  it  wet  aocompenied  with  socii 
dreadfal  reina,  and  the  weather  was,  in  every  re- 
speet,  ao  tempeetnooa,  that  the  affrighted  sailors 
knew  not  where  they  were,  nutil  they  found 
thenioeiTea  driven  by  the  vloience  of  the  storm  to 
Cereine,  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    This  craggy 
Isdasd  was  surrounded  with  snch  dangerous  rocks, 
tbet  tliey  narrowly  escaped  being  daahed  to  pieces; 
but  by  worliinc  hard  with  their  poles  Uiey  kept 
elear  with  mach  difiicQlty,  until  the  storm  abated. 
They  were  then  loformpd  by  a  vessel,  which  ac- 
eidentally  came  up  with  them,  that  they  were  at 
the  head  of  what  is  called   the  Great  Syrtis.* 
In  this  horrible  situation  they  were  further  dis- 
heartened by  finding  themselves  becalmed ;  but, 
after  beating  about  for  some  time,  a  gale  sprung 
up  aaddeuly  from  the  south.    On  tliis  unexpected 
change,  as  the  wind  increased  upon  them,  they 
made  ail  their  sail,  and,  imploring  the  assistance 
of  the  gods,  ouce  more  put  off  to  sea  in  quest  of 
8k:ily.     After  an  easy  passage  of  five  days,  they 
arrived  at  Minoa,  a  small  town  in  Sicily,t   be- 
longing to  the  Cartbagiuians.    Synaltts,^  a  friend 
of  Diou*s,  was  then  governor  of  the  place,  and  as 
he  knew  not  that  tliis  lilUe  fleet  belonged  to  Dion, 
he  attempted  to  prevent  the  landing  of  his  men. 
The  soldiers  leaped  out  of  the  vessels  in  arms, 
hoi  killed  none  that  opposed  them;  for  Dion,  on 
oeconnt  of  his  friendship  with  Synalus,  bad  for- 
bklden  them.    However,  they  ran  in  one  body 
with  the  fugitives  into  the  town,  and  thus  made 
themselves  masters  of  it    When  Dion  and  the 

governor  met,  mutual  salutations  passed  between 
liem,  and  the  former  restored  him  to  his  town 
anhart  Synalus,  in  return,  entertained  his  aol- 
dlers,  and  suppUfd  him  with  necessaries. 

It  hnppened  that  Dionysius,  a  little  before  this, 
had  sailed  wtUi  eighty  ships  for  Italy,  and  this 
absence  of  his  gave  them  no  small  encouragement 
Insomuch,  that  when  Dion  invited  his  men  to 
refresh  themselves  for  some  time  after  their  fatigues 
at  aea«  they  thought  of  nothing  but  making  a 
proper  use  of  the  present  moment,  and  called 
npou  him,  with  one  voicot  to  teed  them  to  8vra- 
cnaa:  he  therefore  left  his  useless  arms  and  bag- 
gage with  Synalus,  and,  having  engaged  him  to 
transmit  them  to  him  at  a  proper  opportunity, 
inarched  for  Syracuse.  Two  hundred  qf  the 
Agrigentiue  cavalry,  who  inhabited  tlie  country 
aMot  Ecnomus,  immediately  revolted  and  joined 
him  in  his  march,  and  these  were  followed  by  the 
inbabitanti  of  Gela. 

The  newa  of  liis  arrival  soon  reaching  Syracuse, 
rimocratea,  who  had  married  Dion's  wife,  and 
was  appointed  regent  in  the  absence  of  Dionysins, 
immediately  dispatched  letters  to  acquaint  him 
with  the  event  In  the  meanwhile,  he  applied 
bimaelf  to  prevent  all  tumnlta  in  the  city,  for 
the  people  were  greatly  animated  on  the  report 
of  I)iou*8  arrival,  though  the  uncertainty  they 
were  under  as  yet  kept  them  quiet  A  singular 
accident  happened  to  the  courier  who  was  dis- 
patched witn  letters  for  Dionysius.  As  he  was 
passing  through  tlie  territory  of  Rhegiam  to  Can- 
Ionia,  where  the  tyrant  then  was,  he  met  an  ac- 
qaaiutauce  of  his  returning  home  with  a  newly 
•ffered  sacrifice,  and  having  taken  a  little  of  the 
Aeeh  for  his  own  use,!  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way.    At  night,  however,  he  found  it  necessary 


'  •  Not  far  ffom  Tripoli.  t  Oa  tbs  Soath  Coast. 

t  Diodorus  callt  him  P;ralai. 

I  To  carry  home  p 
toaayj 


to  takealltUe  nst,end  retired  to  sleep  in  a  wood 
by  the  side  of  the  road.  A  wolf,  allured  by  the 
smell  of  the  flesh,  came  up  while  he  was  asleep* 
and  carried  it  off,  together  with  the  bag  of  lettere 
to  which  it  was  fastened.  When  the  courier 
awaked,  be  sought  a  long  time  to  no  purpose  for 
his  dispatches,  and  being  determined  not  to  face 
Dionysius  withont  them,  he  absconded.  Thus  it 
was  a  considerable  time  after,  and  from  other 
hands,  that  Dionysins  was  informed  of  Dioa'f 
arrival  in  Sicily. 

Dion,  in  his  march,  was  joined  by  the  Camarl- 
neans,  and  many  revolters  from  the  territory  of 
Syracuse.  The  Leontines  and  Campanians,  who* 
with  Timocrates,  guarded  the  Epipoln,  being 
misled  by  a  report  designedly  propagated  by  DioD« 
tiiat  he  intended  to  attack  their  ciUes  first,  quitted 
their  present  station,  and  went  to  take  care  of 
their  own  concerns.  Dion,  being  informed  of 
this,  while  he  lay  near  Acrss,  decamped  in  the 
night  and  came  to  the  river  Anapus,  which  Is  at 
the  distance  of  ten  furlongs  from  the  city.  There 
he  halted,  and  sacrificed,  by  the  river,  addressing 
his  prayers  to  the  rising  sun.  The  diviners  in- 
formed him  that  the  gods  gave  a  promise  of  vie* 
tory,  and  as  he  had  himself  assumed  a  garland  at 
the  sacrifice,  all  that  were  present  immediately  did 
the  same.  He  was  now  joined  by  about  fiva 
thousand,  who  were,  indeed,  ill  furnished  with 
arms;  but  their  courage  supplied  that  deficiency.* 
When  lie  gave  orders  to  march.  Liberty  was  the 
word,  ond  they  ruslied  forward  with  the  highest 
acclamations  of  joy.  The  most  considerable  cit- 
iiens  of  Syracuse,  dressed  all  in  white,  met  him 
at  the  gates.  The  populace  fell  with  great  fury 
on  Dionysius's  party;  but  in  particular  they  seixed 
his  spies,  a  set  of  wretches  hated  by  gods  and 
men,  who  went  about  the  city  to  collect  the  sen- 
timents of  the  inhabitants,  In  order  to  communi- 
cate tiiem  to  the  tyrant  These  were  the  first 
that  suffered,  belngknocked  down  wherever  they 
were  met  W henTimocmtes  fo u nd  that  he  could 
not  join  the  garrison  in  the  citadel,  he  fled  on 
horseback  out  of  the  city,  and  spread  a  genend 
terror  and  'dismay  where  he  passed:  magnifying 
all  the  while  the  forees  of  Dion,  that  it  might  not 
appear  a  slight  effort,  against  which  he  was  nn- 
aole  to  defend  the  place. 

Dion  now  made  nis  public  entry  into  the  town: 
he  was  dressed  in  a  magnificent  suit  of  armor,  hki 
brother  Megwsles  marching  on  the  right  hand* 
and  Calippu8,'the  Athenian,  on  the  left,  with  gar- 
lauds  on  their  heads.  He  was  followed  by  a  hun- 
dred foreign  soldiers,  who  were  his  body  guard; 
and  after  these  marched  the  rest  of  the  army  In 
proper  order,  under  the  conduct  of  their  respectlva 
officers.  The  Syracusans  looked  upon  this  pre- 
ceesien  as  sacred.  They  considered  it  as  the  tri- 
umphal entry  of  Liberty,  which  would  once  more' 
establish  the  popular  government,  after  a  sup- 
pression of  forty-eight  years.^ 

When  Dion  entered  at  the  Menitldlan  gate* 
silence  was  commanded  by  sound  of  trumpet* 
and  he  ordered  freedom  to  be  proclaimed  to  the 
Syracosans  and  the  rest  of  the  Sicilians,  In  the 
name  of  Dion  and  Megacles,  who  came  to  abolish 
tyranny.  Being  desirous  to  address  the  people  in 
a  speech,  he  marched  up  to  the  Acradina.  As 
he  passed  through  the  streets,  the  people  prepared 
their  victims  on  tables  placed  liefore  their  aoors* 
scattered  flowers  on  his  head,  and  ofibrsd  up  their 
prayers  to  him,  as  to  their  tutelar  deity.  At  the 
foot  of  the  citadel,  under  the  pentapyitt,  ihum 


I  hiiD  Pyraloi. 

B  part  of  tha  Tiotim,  and  to  f  ira  part  of  It 

I  iIm  basrar  oMt,  vers  asla  of  laUfioa. 


wksahs 


orvt  tayi  Im  wat  aooaJoioaJ  Irr  S 
raaoksd  Bjriasaas,  Im  bad  ael  na 


««■  ft  lolly 

tb^n  by  Dlooysios.  From  the  vaiuukem  of 
Wilding  b9  ftddreated  Um  ciUioiM»  ftod  exhort*d 
thun  oaruettly  to  Mwrt  their  libeiiios.  The  poo- 
flo,  iu  their  tarn,  somiiiated  Dion  ftiid  bis  brother 
pnotorf  of  tlie  city,  and  at  thoir  requeot,  appointed 
Umb  twenty  coiioof  net,  tialf  of  whom  were  of 
tboee  who  ntoroed  with  Dion  from  exile. 

At  first  it  woe  coueldered  by  the  eootlieayen  ae 
%  good  omen,  that  Dion,  when  he  addreend  the 
people,  hftd  under  hie  feet  the  etotety  edifice 
vblch  Diooyciue  bad  erected;  but  upon  reflection 
that  this  edifice,  on  which  he  liad  been  declared 

£neral,  wai  a  sundial,  tliey  were  appreliensiTe 
It  bis  present  power  and  graadeiir  might  be 
Mbiect  to  decline. 

l>loo,  iu  the  next  place,  took  the  eaatle  of  Epl- 
pels,  release?  the  prisoners  who  were  ooBfined 
there,  and  iuvested  it  with  a  strong  wail.  Seven 
4ays  after  this  erent,  Dionysius  arrired  from 
Italy,  and  entered  the  citadel  from  the  sea. 
Bioa,  at  tlie  same  time,  reeetved  from  Svaalns 
the  arms  and  ammunition  he  iiad  left  with  him. 
These,  lie  distributed  among  the  citiiens,  as  far 
m  tliey  wottki  go;  the  rest  armed  themselves  as 
wetl  as  tliey  were  able;  and  all  expreesed  the 
•tmost  alacrity  for  the  service.  Dionysius,  at 
iba^  sent  agents  in  a  private  manner  to  Dion,  to 
try  what  terms  might  be  made  with  him.  Dion 
nifused  to  hear  any  overtures  in  private.  Ttie 
Syracusans,  he  told  them,  were  now  a  free  peo- 
fibi  end  what  tiiey  had  to  offer  must  be  addressed 
1(0  them  in  public.  Upon  this  he  made  specious 
proposals  to  the  citizens,  promised  them  an  aiwte- 
nent  of  their  taxes,  and  an  exemption  from 
nerving  in  the  wars,  even  though  those  wars 
■hould  be  undertaken  by  tlieir  own  approbation. 
The  Syracusans  held  these  proposals  iu  derision; 
tad  Dion  answered,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  for 
Pionysius  to  speak  of  terms  without  resigning, 
la  tlie  first  place,  tlie  regal  government;  and  that 
U  he  took  this  measura,  he  might  depend  on  all 
the  good  officoe  so  near  a  relation  might  be  Sn- 
«llaed  to  do  biro;  at  least  in  everything  that  was 
JBst  and  reasonable.  Dionysius  seemed  to  con- 
Mat  to  these  terms;  and  ajp^^^u  sent  his  agents  to 
^asire  that  a  deputation  oi  the  Syracuaaaia  would 
•Uand  him  iu  the  citadel,  iu  order  to  settle  arti- 
•lec  for  the  pnblie  tranquillity.  He  aasured  them 
that  he  bad  soeli  to  otkr  them  ae  they  could  not 
bttt  accept;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  lie  was 

anally  willing  to  come  into  euch  A  tliey  had  to 
er  him.  Dion,  therefore,  selected  a  number 
af  the  citiiens  for  this  deputation;  and  the  gen< 
aral  report  from  the  citadel  was,  thai  Dionysiais 
would  resign  hia  authority  in  a  voluntary  man- 
acr. 

Tills,  however,  was  no  more  than  a  stratagem 
to  amuse  the  Syracusans.  The  deputies  no  sooner 
ftrrived  tlian  they  were-  imprisoned;  and  early 
aext  morning,  after  he  had  plied  tiie  ineroeuaries 
with  wine,  lie  ordered  them  to  sally  out  and  at- 
-  tack  the  wall  which  had  been  buUt  by  Dion.  This 
mnexpected  assault  was  carried  on  with  great  vigor 
by  tlie  Iwrbariana.  They  broke  through  the 
works,  and  foiling  with  great  impetuosity,  and 
loud  shouls,  on  tlie  Symcusaus,  soon  put  tiiem  to 
flight  Diou*s  foreign  troops  took  the  alarm,  and 
hasteued  to  tlieir  relief;  but  the  precipitate  flight 
of  the  citizens  diaordered  their  ranks,  and  rendered 


PLUTA»CH*8  LIVES. 
itiifiBvll  fcr 


»  glaoai 

Dloa  peraalviQg  Umt  ia'tliJa  taoimlt.  hSm 

ordera  could  not  be  heard,  iMtraetod  tboaa  by  hii 


charged  the  Ibtakeet  of  fte 
hare  he  foaght  ia  pesaoa,  waa  fi 
and  bioody.    He  was  kaowa  to  tae  oaMoy  ao 


*Plier»OTd«i  WM  the  first  who  invented  dialt  to  mark 
flto  boor  of  the  doy,  abost  thraa  hnndrad  jreara  after  the 
lleM  of  Honor.  Bet,  before  hit  time,  ihe  PhoinioiaBt  bad 
esauived  a  dial  ta  ihe  isle  of  Bejros,  which  deecribod  the 


The  battle,  whare  he  foaght  ia 


as  to  his  owa  party;  and  Ibsy  raahod  with  ttia  at- 
moot  violeaoe  to  the  quarter  where  he  fi 
His  age,  indeed,  readerad  him  aafit  for 
eagagement,  bat  he  Daiatalaed  the  figiit  with 
great  vigor,  and  cat  ia  pieoee  naaay  of  toe  aaeaay 
that  attacked  him.  At  length  he  was  woanded  ia 
the  head  witha  iaaoe;  his  ahiold  was  pierced  tbrowgh 
in  many  placee  with  tiie  darts  aad  apeais  timt  waia 
leveled  against  him;  aad  hfo  anaor  no  loagor  io» 
aiating  the  bloare  he  received  ia  this  cloae  eagagw 
ment,  he  iell  to  the  groaad.  He  waa  imiaediately 
carried  off  by  his  soldierB,  and  keaving  tlie  com* 
mand  to  Timoaidea,  he  rode  about  th«  city  to  rally 
the  f ugitivea.  Boon  after,  he  broogfat  a  delaeh. 
ment  of  foreign  aoldieia  which  ho  had  left  to  gwaiii 
the  Acradina,  aa  a  freah  reaerve  against  the  eneany. 
Thie,  however,  was  unaeoeasary.  They  had  plaoad 
their  whole  hopee  of  zatakiag  the  ^ty  ia  their 
first  sally,  and  finding  so  powerfal  a  laaistaacfl^ 
fatigued  with  the  actioa,  they  retreated  into  the 
citadel.  Aa  aoon  aa  they  liegun  to  fall  baek,  tho 
Greek  aoldiera  bore  hard  upon  them,  and  paraaed 
them  to  tho  walla.  Dion  lost  eevonty-four  raea, 
aad  a  very  graat  namber  of  the  oooroy  feU  in  tUa 
nation.  The  victory  waa  eo  imporiaat  that  the 
Syracuaans  rewarded  each  of  the  foreiga  aoldieia 
Willi  a  hundred  mine,  and  Dion  waa  presoated  1^ 
hia  army  with  a  crown  of  gold. 

Soon  after  this,  meeseagen  came  firom  Dioay* 
sins,  with  lettan  to  Dion  IVom  tho  womea  of  hia 
family.  Beside  these,  there  was  one  inaeribed 
»  Hipparinua  to  hia  father  Dion."  For  thin  wm 
tiie  name  of  Dion 'a  eon.  Tlmmae  aaya,  indeed, 
that  1m  waa  called  Aretsna,  from  hia  mother 
Arete;  but  I  think  credit  ia  rather  to  l>e  givea  to 
Timoaidea,  who  was  liis  friend  aad  fellow>soldier. 
The  rest  of  tho  letters,  which  wore  road  opealy 
before  the  Syracnaaaa,  oontatned  variona  aoneita^ 
tiona  and  entiaatieo  from  the  women.  The  letlen 
which  appeared  to  come  from  Hlppariaaa,  Iha 
people,  out  of  leapeet  to  the  father,  wonid  not  have 
aottered  to  be  opened  in  paUk;  bat  Dioa  iaaiiled 
that  it  ahould  be  ao.  It  proved  to  be  a  letter  from 
Dionyaius  himaelf,  directod,  indeed,  to  Dioa,  hat 
ia  reality  addreaaed  to  the  people  of  Sjrvacaae;  for 
though  it  carried  the  air  of  reqaoet  and  apology, 
it  iiad  an  obvious  tondenoy  to  render  JEMon  ohnex- 
ious  to  the  citisens.  He  reminded  him  of  the  lesl 
he  had  formeriy  skiown  of  his  servico;  bo  thiaalea- 
ed  him  through  hia  dearest  connectiona,  his  aMsr, 
his  son,  and  his  wife;  aad  his  meaaoea  were  fel« 
lowed  by  the  most  passionate  entreatiea,  and  the 
moat  abject  lamenUtiona.    Bat  the  moot  trying 

Eirt  of  his  addreaa  waa  that  where  he  oatrealM 
ion  not  to  destroy  the  government,  and  give  thst 
freedom  to  his  inveterate  eneroiee  by  means  of 
which  they  would  prosecute  him  to  death,  but  Is 
retain  the  regal  power  himself,  for  the  proteelSoi 
of  his  £amlly  and  friends. 

This  letter  did  not  prodooo  those  sentimoals  fa 
the  people  which  it  should  aaturally  liavo  done. 
Inatottd  of  exciting  admiration  of  that  noble  finn* 
ness  and  magoanimity,  which  conld  prefer  tha 
public  utility  to  tlie  t^ndereat  private  connectiona, 
it  occasioned  jealousies  and  fears.  Tho  people 
saw,  or  thought  tliey  saw,  that  Dion  waa  under  aa 
absolute  necessity  of  being  favorable  to  Dionysioa. 
They  already  began  to  wish  for  another  geuenl, 
and  it  waa  with  peculiar  satialacUon  they  heaid 
of  tho  arrival  of  HoiacUdea.    ThiiHonelldMbwho 


DION. 


trr 


tingaisliad  cpmiiMUid  U  tht  army,  and  was  a  man 
•f  eonaidanble  miHtaiy  abilillaa,  but  irreaolata. 
InoonaUnt,  and  parUouiarly  uaslBady  when  he 
had  a  coUeagoe  iu  coromaud.  Ha  had*  aometlme 
balbra,  had  a  differeaoe  with  Dion  in  Pelopoana- 
•OS,  and  thereforv  raaoifed  on  hia  o#n  strength  to 
maka  war  on  Dionysiua.  When  he  arrived  at 
Syracuse,  he  found  the  tyrant  close  besieged,  and 
tae  Syraoasans  eleted  with  their  success.  His 
fint  object,  therefore,  was  to  court  the  people, 
and  for  this  purpose  he  had  ail  the  necessary 
talents;  an  Insinuating  address,  and  that  liiad  of 
flattery  which  Is  so  grateful  to  the  multitude. 
Thia  busiuess  was  the  more  easy  to  hiro,  as  the 
CorUdding  gravity  of  Dion  was  thought  too  haugh- 
ty for  a  popular  state:  bcoide»  the  Syraousans,  aU 
laady  insolent  with  sucosos,  assumed  the  spirit  of 
a  free  people,  though  they  had  not,  in  rsality, 
their  freedom.  Thus  they  convened  themselves 
without  any  summons,  anid  appointed  Heraolides 
their  admiral;  indeed,  wliea  Dion  remonstrated 
Malnst  that  proceeding,  and  showed  them  that  by 
thaa  constituting  Henclidoe  admiral,  they  super- 
•aded  tho  office  of  general  which  they  had  before 
eonferred  on  him,  with  aome  reluctance  they  de- 
prived Heiaclidee  of  the  commission  they  had 
even  him.  When  this  affair  was  settled,  Dion 
vited  Heraclidea  to  his  house,  and  gently  expos- 
taiated  with  him  on  tiie  impropriety  of  attending 
to  a  punctilio  of  honor,  at  a  time  wlieu  tiie  least 
inattention  to  the  common  canae  might  be  the  ruin 
•f  the  whole.  He  then  called  an  assembly,  ap- 
pointed Heraclides  admiral,  and  prevailed  with  the 
aitiiens  to  allow  him  such  a  guard  as  they  had 
before  granted  to  ^imself.  lieraclidea  treated 
Dion  with  all  the  appearance  of  respect,  acknow- 
ledged his  obllgationa  to  him,  and  seemed  atten- 
tive to  his^mmands;  but  in  private  he  corrupted 
the  people,  and  encouraged  a  spirit  of  mutiny  and 
dissatisiaclion;  so  that  Dion  was  involved  in  con- 
tinual distnrbaooea  and  disquiet  If  be  advised 
that  Dionysiua  should  be  permitted  to  make  his  re- 
treat in  safety,  he  was  eenanrsd  aa  designing  to 
favor  and  protect  him;  If,  to  avoid  thoae  suspicions, 
1m  was  for  continuing  the  siege,  he  was  accused 
af  protracting  the  war,  that  ha  might  the  longer 
vatain  his  command,  and  keep  the  citiaens  in  aab- 
jactlon. 

There  waa  In  the  dty  one  Sosis,  Iniamoaa  for 
bla  insolence  and  vlllaay,  who  thought  the  perfec- 
tion of  liberty  waa  the  lioentionaneas  of  speech. 
This  fellow  openly  attacked  Dion,  and  told  the 
people  in  public  assembly,  that  they  had  only 
ehanged  the  inattention  of  a  drunken  and  diaso- 
lata  tyrant,  for  the  crafty  vigilance  of  a  sober 
master.  Immediately  ailer  this,  he  left  the  aaiem- 
bly,  and  next  day  was  seen  ranning  naked  through 
the  atreets,  as  if  from  somebody  that  pursued  him, 
with  his  hiead  and  face  covered  witn  l>lood.  In 
this  condition  he  ran  into  the  market-plaee,  and 
told  the  people  that  he  had  been  aaeaulted  by  Dion*s 
isreign  soldiers;  at  the  aaroe  time  ahowlng  tiiem  a 
wound  In  hia  head,  which,  he  said,  they  had  given 
him.  Dion,  upon  this,  was  generally  condemned, 
and  accosed  of  silencing  the  people  by  sanguinary 
methods;  he  came,  however,  before  this  irregular 
and  tumultuous  assembly  in  his  own  vindication, 
and  made  it  appear,  that  this  Sosis  was  brother  to 
•no  of  Dionysitte*8  gaarda,  and  he  had  been  en- 
gaged by  him  to  raise  a  tumult  in  tlie  city;  the 
•niy  resource  the  tyrant  had  now  left,  being  that 
af  exciting  dissensions  among  the  people.  The 
aargeous  also,  who  examined  the  wound,  found 
that  it  was  not  oceaaloned  by  any  violent  blow. 
Tha  WAUJida  made  by  weapons  aia  geaarally  deep- 


eat  fa  tha  middia;  bat  his  waa  both  saparficiai,  and 
of  an  e<)ual  depth  from  one  end  to  the  other;  ba> 
shle,  being  discontinuons,  it  did  not  appear  to  be 
the  eflbct  of  one  Incision,  but  to  have  been  made 
at  difl^rent  times,  probably  as  he  wes  best  able  ta 
endure  the  pain.  At  the  same  time,  there  wera 
aome  who  deposed,  that  having  seen  Sosif  rnnniog 
naked  and  wounded,  and  being  informed  by  him« 
that  he  waa  flying  from  tiie  pursuit  of  Dion's 
foreign  soldiers  who  had  just  then  wounded  him, 
they  hastened  to  take  the  pursuers;  that,  however, 
they  could  meet  with  no  such  persons,  but  found 
a  rasor  lying  under  a  hollow  stone  near  tlie  placa 
from  wlienoe  they  had  observed  him  come.  All 
these  circumstancea  made  strongly  against  him- 
bnt  when  his  own  servants  gave  evideuoe,  tliat*lia 
went  out  of  his  houae  alone  before  day -light,  with 
a  razor  in  his  hand,  Dion's  accusers  wltlidrew.^ 
The  people,  by  a  general  vote,  coudemn«*d  Soaia 
to  die,  and  were  once  more  reconciled  to  Dion. 

Nevertiieless  their  jealousy  of  his  soldiers  re- 
mained. And  aa  the  war  waa  now  principally 
carried  on  by  aea,  Pliilistus  being  come  to  the  sup- 
port of  Dionysius,  with  a  considerable  fleet  froaa 
Japygia,  they  did  not  aee  the  necessity  of  retala- 
ing  in  their  service  those  Greeks  who  were  no  sea- 
men, and  must  depend  for  protection  on  the  naval 
force.  Their  confidence  in  tlieir  own  strength 
was  likewise  greatly  increased  by  ao  advantaga 
they  had  gained  at  sea  against  Pbilistns,  whom 
tiiey  used  in  a  verv  barbarous  manner.  Epiioraa 
relates,  .that,  after  his  ship  was  taken,  he  slew  him- 
self. But  Timonides,  who  attended  Dion  from 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  writing  to  Speuslppasy 
the  philosopher,  gives  the  story  thus.  Phllistus'a 
galley  having  run  aground,  he  was  taken  nrisonar 
alive;  and  afur  being  disarmed  and  stripped,  "vna 
exposed  naked,  though  an  old  man,  to  every  kind 
of  ineult  They  afterward  cut  off  his  head,  and 
odered  their  children  to  drag  his  body  through  tha 
Acradina,  and  throw  It  into  the  quarry.  Tlmwaa 
represents  tiie  indignity  ofiered  his  remains  to  ba 
still  greater.  The  bo3rs,  he  says,  tted  a  rope  about 
hia  lame  leg,  and  ao  dragged  him  through  the  city, 
the  Syracnsane,  la  the  meaawhiie,  exulting  over 
his  oafcaas,  when  thev  saw  kirn  tied  by  the  lag 
who  had  aaid.  It  woM  iU  beemm  Dkmptiua  t»fi§ 
fnm  kiM  l&rsne  4y  ikt  noi/tnett  tf  hU  ktne,  wmk 

lAa  Asats.  Phllistns,  however,  tells  us,  that  thia 
was  not  aaki  to  Dionysius  by  himself,  but  by 
another.'  It  hi  plain,  at  tha  same  time,  that 
TimsMia  takea  every  oceaalon,  from  Phlllatna^ 
knawn  adherence  to  arbitrary  power,  to  load  hlaa 
witli  the  keeneat  reproaches.  Those  whom  ha 
injured  are  In  aome  degree  exeuaable,  If,  in  thalr 
resentment,  they  treated  him  with  Indignities  af- 
ter death.  But  wherefore  ahonid  his  biogmpliers, 
whom  he  never  injured,  and  who  have  had  tha 
benefit  of  his  works;  wherefore  should  tliey  es- 
hlblt  bim  with  all  the  exaggerations  of  scurrility, 
in  thoae  scenes  of  distress  to  which  fortune  soma* 
timea  reducea  the  beet  of  meuT  On  the  other 
hand,  Ephorns  is  no  leas  extravagant  in  his  oa- 
comiums  on  Plilllstos.  He  knows  well  how  to 
throw  into  shades  the  foibles  of  the  human  char- 
acter,  and  to  give  an  air  of  plans! blllty  to  the  meet 
indefensible  conduct;  but,  with  all  his  eloquence, 
with  all  his  art,  he  cannot  rescue  Phllistns  from 
tlie  Imputation  of  being  the  most  atrenuoos  aa- 
sertor  of  arbitrary  power,  of  being  tlie  fondeat 
follower  and  admirer  of  tlie  luxury,  the  magnifi- 
cence, the  alliance  of  tymnta  Upon  the  wliola» 
he  who  neither  defenda  the  principles  of  Philistu% 
nor  exults  over  hia  misfortnnaa,  wUi  beat  dl^ 
charge  tha  duty  of  the  hiatorian. 
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AlUr  Ike  detlh  of  PhllfiCafl,  DioiifiiM  oflfered 
to  Min«nd«r  the  eiudel  to  Dion,  tofether  with  the 
■noi,  provkfoDi,  and  Mldiert,  and  an  adranea  of 
£?•  montha*  pay,  on  condition  that  ha  raiffat  be 
parmittod  to  ratlre  into  Italr,  and  thera  enjoy  the 
raTanne  of  Oyata,  a  finitfui  tract  of  country  In 
the  territory  of  Syraenaa,  raaohin|r  from  the  aea 
to  the  middle  of  the  country.  Dion  refoainf  to 
neroliate  on  hia  own  account,  referred  the  ambaa- 
aadora  to  the  Syracoeana;  and  aa  they  expected 
that  Dionyeiaa  would  ehortly  come  alive  into  their 
handa,  they  ware  diamieaed  without  audience. — 
CJpon  thl4,  the  tyrant,  leavingr  hia  eldeat  ton 
Apollocratei  to  defend  the  citadel,  embariied  with 
hia  moat  ▼ainabia  treaanrea  and  a  few  aalect 
frienda,  and  aallinf  with  a  fair  wind,  eaeaped 
Heraclldea  uio  aaimmi. 

The  tyrant's  escape  freatly  ezaaperated  the 
people  againat  Heraclldea;  and,  in  order  to  ap- 
peaae  them,  he  propoaed  by  Hippo,  one  of  the 
oraton,  that  thera  should  be  an  equal  diyialon  of 
landa;  alleging,  ^at  equality  was  the  first  foun- 
dation of  civlf  liberty,  and  that  poverty  and  sla- 
very were  synonymous  terms.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  anpported  Hippo  in  tlie  promotion  of  this 
aeheme,  lie  enconraged  the  faction  arainst  Dion, 
who  oppoaed  it    At  length  he  prevailed  with  the 


people  not  only  to  pass  this  law,  but  to  make  a 
decree,  that  the  pay  of  the  foreign  soldiers  should 
be  slopped,  ana    new  commanders  chossn,  that 


they  might  no  longer  be  subject  to  the  severe  dis< 
ciplina  of  Dion.  Thua,  like  the  patient,  who, 
after  a  lingering  sickness,  makes  too  rash  a  nae 
of  the  first  returna  of  liealth,  and  rejecta  the  aober 
and  gradual  regimen  of  his  physician,  the  citi- 
zens, who  had  long  labored  under  the  yoke  of 
alavery,  took  too  precipitate  aleps  to  freedom,  and 
refnoed  the  salutary  eounaeh  and  conduct  of  their 
deliverer. 

It  wus  about  the  midst  of  summer  wheu  tlie 
assembly  was  summoned  for  the  election  of  new 
aflleen;  and,  for  the  space  of 'fifteen  days,  there 
ware  the  moat  dreadfal  thunders,  and  the  moat 
alarming  prodigies.  The  rellgloua  fears  that 
theaa  prodigies  excited,  made  theae  people  decline 
the  cnoosing  of  officers.  When  the  weather 
grew  more  serene,  the  orators  again  exhorted 
tnem  to  proceed  to  the  business;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  begun,  than  a  draught-ox,  which  hod  neither 
rsceived  any  provocation  from  the  driver,  nor 
could  be  terrified  by  the  crowds  and  noise  to 
which  he  had  been  accustomed,  suddenly  broke 
from  his  yoke,  and  running  furiously  into  the  aa- 
aembiy,  drove  the  people  in  great  disorder  beftre 
him:  from  thence,  throwing  down  all  Ihat  stood 
In  hia  way,  he  ran  over  that  part  of  the  city 
which  aAerward  fell  Into  the  enemy's  hands. 
The  Syracnsana,  however,  regardless  of  these 
things,  elected  five-and-twenty  offieera,  among 
wham  was  Heraclldea.  At  the  same  time  they 
privately  endeavored  to  drew  off  Dion's  men; 
promising,  if  they  would  desert  him,  to  make 
them  eiUiens  of  Syracuse.  But  the  soldlera 
were  faithful  to  their  general,  and  placing  him  iu 
the  middle  of  a  battalion,  marched  out  of  the 
city.  They  did  not,  ou  this  occasion,  olTer  any 
violence  to  the  iohabitanta,  but  they  severely  re- 
proached them  for  their  baseness  and  ingratitude. 
The  small ness  of  their  number,  and  their  declin- 
ing to  act  offensively,  put  the  citizens  on  the  view 
of  cutting  them  off  before  they  escaped  out  of 
the  city;  and  with  thia  design  tliey  fell  upon  their 
rear.  Dion  was  here  in  a  great  dilemma:  he  waa 
nnder  tlie  neceasity  either  of  fighting  against  his 
-countrymen,  or  of  suflbring  himself  and  his 
lalthful  aoldien  to  ba  ent  in  piecea.    He    ' 


fora  antrsated  tha fly m  Mins  to  iwht-  fca  ■ 
ad  forth  his  handa  to  tham,  and  polatod  to  Hm 
citadel  fUI  of  soldlera,  who  were  happy  m  beia^ 
spectaton  of  theaa  dlssanalona  among  their  ena- 
mlea.  But  the  torrent  of  the  popalaee,  agitated 
and  driven  forward  by  the  aadKfoaa  breath  of  fha 
oraton,  waa  not  to  ba  stopped  by  pereaaaion.  Hs^ 
therefore,  commanded  his  man  to  advance  with 
ahonta  and  claahlng  of  anna,  Mit  not  to  attack 
them.  The  Syracuaans,  upon  thIa,  fled  imnadi- 
ataly  thronjth  tlie  atreeta,  thongh  no  one  pnnaad 
them,  for  Dion  retreated  with  hia  man  into  tfaa 
territories  of  the  Leontinea. 

The  vary  women  laughed  at  the  now  affieets 
for  this  cowardly  flight;  and  the  latter,  to  lecavar 
their  reputation,  ordered  tlie  eitiaana  to  arms^ 
pursued  Dion,  and  came  up  with  him  aa  he  waa 
passing  a  river.  A  akirraish  began  between  tfaa 
cavalry;  bat  whan  they  found  Dion  no  ioagnr 
diaposed  to  bear  theae  indignitiea  with  hia  nana! 

Satemal  patience ;  when  they  obaerred  hiaa 
rawing  up  hia  men  for  battle,  with  all  the  eager- 
neas  of  strong  resentment,  they  once  mora  tnm* 
ed  their  backa,  and,  with  the  loas  of  aomo  few 
men,  fled  to  the  city  In  a  more  dlsgnoafol  and 
more  cowardly  manner  than  before. 

The  Leontinea  received  Dian  in  a  vary  banaiw 
able  manner,  gave  money  to  hia  aoldien,  and 
made  them  free  of  their  city.  They  also  aest 
measengera  to  Syracnaa  with  requiaitiona,  that  hia 
man  might  have  jnatice  done  them,  and  receiva 
their  pay.  The  Syracnsana,  in  return,  aent  oclier 
messengers,  with  impeachmenta  aniiiat  Dian: 
but  when  the  matter  waa  debated  at  Leontinra,  to 
full  asaembly  of  thealliea,  they  evidently  appear^ 
ed  to  be  in  fault  They  refused,  neverthelesa;  to 
stand  to  the  aarard  of  thia  assembly;  for  the  reeant 
recovery  of  their  libertiea  had  made  them  inse* 
lent,  and  the  popular  power  waa  wtthont  control i 
Uieir  very  commanders  beiug  uo  more  tkau  aer- 
vile  dependenta  on  the  multitude. 

About  thia  time,  Dionysina  aent  a  fleet  under 
Nypaiua,  the  Neapolitan,  with  proviaiona  nod  pay 
for  the  garriaon  in  the  citadel.  The  Syraenaans 
overcame  him,  and  took  four  of  hia  ablpa;  bnt 
ihey  made  an  ill  nse  of  their  snceesa.  DeatitBto 
of  all  discipline,  they  oelabreted  the  victory  i 
the  most  riotona  extravagance;  and  at  a  I 
when  they  thoogiit  themaelves  secure  of  taktog 
the  citadel,  they  loat  the  city.  Nypaina  obaarving 
their  diaorder,  their  night  revels  and  dehendiasb 
in  which  their  commanders,  either  from  Inclina- 
tion, or  through  fear  of  oflanding  them,  were  aa 
deeply  engaged  aa  themaelvea,  took  advantage  of 
this  opportunity,  broke  through  their  walla,  and 
exposed  the  city  to  the  violence  and  dqiredatlaii 
of  his  soldiera. 

The  Syracnsana  at  once  perceived  their  folly 
and  their  miafortune:  but  the  latter,  in  their 
present  confusion,  was  not  easy  ta  be  redreased.^- 
The  soldiera  made  dreadful  havoc  in  the  city: 
they  demoliahed  the  fortifications,  put  the  men  to 
the  sword,  and  dragged  the  women  and  children 
ahriekiog  to  tlie  citadel.  The  Syreenaan  offiecn 
being  unable  to  separate  the  citiseiis  from  the  en- 
emy, or  to  drew  them  up  in  any  order,  gave  np 
all  for  lost  In  this  sitoation,  while  the  Acradina 
Itself  was  in  danger  of  being  taken,  they  natn- 
nlly  turned  their  thoughts  on  Dion:  but  none  had 
the  courage  to  mention  a  man  whom  all  had  in- 
jured. In  this  emergency  a  voice  was  heard 
from  the  cavalry  of  the  ailiea,  crying,  «« Send  for 
Dion  and  his  Peloponnesians  from  Leontium.*'^ 
His  name  iras  no  sooner  mentioned  than  the  peo- 
ple sliouted  for  joy.  With  tean  they  implored 
that  ha  might  once  more  ba  at  their  Lead:  thaj 
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mMnbersd  hit  intnpldltj  in  the  iMtt  tryiaf  dan- 
fen:  tliey  rBmemberad  the  eoarage  that  be  thowed 
Aimeelf;  and  the  confidence  with  which  he  ineplred 
Ifaem,  when  he  led  tlwm  against  tlie  enemy.  Arch- 
onidea  andTeleeidee  (W»m  the  auxiliaries,  and  Hsl- 
lanieue,  with  four  more  from  the  caralry,  were 
Immedhitely  dispatched  to  lioontium,  where, 
making  the  best  of  their  way,  tliey  arriTed  in  the 
ciooe  of  the  evening.  They  Instantiy  threw 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  Dion,  and  related  with 
tears,  the  deplorable  Condition  of  the  Syrscnsans. 
The  Leontiaee  and  Peloponnesiaos  soon  gathered 
about  tliem,  conjecturing  from  their  hMte,  and 
the  manner  of  their  address,  that  their  business 
had  something  extnordinary  in  it 

Dion  Immediately  summoned  an  assembly,  and 
the  people  being  soon  collected,  Arohonides  and 
Hellanicus  briefly  related  the  distress  of  the  Sy- 
rscoians,  entreated  the  foreign  soldiora  to  forget 
the  injuries  they  had  done  them,  and  once  more 
to  assist  that  unfortunate  people,  who  had  already 
■nffisred  more  for  their  iugmtitude  than  even  they 
whom  thev  hsd  injured  would  have  inflicted  upon' 
them.  \^hcn  they  liad  thus  spoken,  a  profouud 
alienee  ensued ;  upon  which  Dion  arose,  and  at- 
tempttfd  to  speak,  bnt  was  prevented  by  his  tears. 
J^is  soldiers,  who  were  greatly  afl^ected  with  their 
genenl's  sorrow,  entreated  him  to  moderate  his 
grief,  and  proceed.  After«he  had  recovered  him- 
self a  little,  he  spoke  to  the  following  purpose: — 
**  Peloponnesians  and  eonfederetes,  I  have  called 
yon  together,  that  yon  may  consult  on  your  res- 
pective affuire.  My  meesures  are  taken:  I  can- 
not liesitete  what  to  do  when  Syreeuse  is  perbh- 
ing.  If  I  cannot  save  it,  I  will  at  least  hasten 
thither,  and  fall  beneath  the  ruins  of  my  country. 
For  you,  If  yon  can  yet  penuade  yourselves  to 
essbt  the  roost  unfortunate  and  inconsiderate  of 
men,  it  may  be  in  your  power  to  save  from  de- 
structiou  a  city  which  was  the  work  of  your  own 
hands.*  But  if  yonr  pity  for  the  Syracusans  be 
sacrificed  to  yonr  reaentment,  may  the  gods  re- 
ward your  fidelity,  yonr  kindness  to  Dion!  and 
remember,  that  as  lie  would  not  desert  yon,  when 
yen  were  injured, so  neither  conld  he  abandon  his 
falling  country!*' 

He  had  haidly  ended,  when  the  soldiera  signi- 
fied tiieir  readiness  for  the  service  by  loud  ae- 
elamatioiis,  and  ealled  upon  him  to  mareh  di- 
netly  to  the  relief  of  Syraense.  The  messen- 
gers embreced  them,  and  entreated  the  gods  to 
newer  their  blessings  on  Dion  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesians. ^hen  tfaie  noise  subsided,  Dion  gave 
ordera  that  the  men  should  repair  to  their  quar- 
ters, and,  after  Um  ncoenary  refteshments,  assem- 
ble in  tlie  same  plaee  completely  armed;  for  he 
Intended  to  marcn  that  very  night 

The  soldiera  of  Dionyslns,  after  ravaging  the 
eity  during  the  whole  day,  retired  at  night  with 
iht  loss  of  a  few  men.  Into  the  citadel.  This 
small  respite  ouce  more  encouraged  the  dema- 
gogues  of  the  city,  who,  presuming  that  the  ene- 
my would  not  repeat  their  hostilities,  dissuaded 
the  people  from  admitting  Dion  and  his  foreign 
■oldien.  They  advised  him  not  to  give  up  the 
honor  of  saving  the  city  to  strangen,  but  to  de- 
fend their  lilMrty  themselves.  Upon  this  the 
generals  sent  other  messeugen  to  Dion  to  coun- 
termand his  march;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
eavairy  and  many  of  the  principal  citizens  sent 
tneir  requests  tliat  he  would  liasten  it  Thus  in- 
vited by  one  party,  and  rejected  by  anotlier,  he 

*  Btrabo  ttyi,  tliat  Syreeaie  was  built  In  the  teoond 
yew  of  lira  •Ivvenih  Olympiul,  by  Arohias  ef  the  Bene. 
.M»»  wke  oasM  froa  Cwiatli  te^rtasaae. 


earae  forward  bnt  slowly;  mad,  at  ntgfat,  the  fso- 
tion  that'oppoeed  him  set  a  guard  upon  the  gatea 
to  prevent  his  entering. 

Nypsins  now  made  a  frsafa  sally  fronrthe  citadel, 
with  still  greater  numben  and  greater  fury  than  be- 
fore. After  totally  demolishing  the  remaining 
part  ef  the  fortification,  he  fell  to  reveglng  the 
city.  The  slaughter  was  dreadful;  men,  women, 
and  children,  fell  indiscriminately  by  the  sword; 
for  the  object  of  the  enemy  was  not  so  mueh 
plunder  as  destruction.  Dionysius  despaired  of 
regaining  his  lost  empire,  and,  In  his  mortal  ha- 
tred of  the  Syracusans,  he  determined  to  bury  it 
in  the  ruins  of  their  city.  It  was  resolved,  there^ 
fore,  that,  before  Dion's  succore  could  arrive, 
they  should  destroy  it  the  quickest  way  by  laying 
it  in  ashes.  Accordingly  tliey  set  fire  to  tnose 
parts  that  were  at  hand  by  brands  and  torehes; 
and  to  the  remoter  parts  by  shooting  flaming  ar- 
rows. Tlie  citisens,  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
fled  everywhere  before  them.  Those  who,  to 
avoid  the  fire,  had  fled  from  their  houses,  were 
put  to  the  sword  in  the  streets;  and  they  who 
sought  for  refuge  in  their  houses,  were  again 
driven  out  by  the  flames;  many  wnre  burned  tn 
death,  and  many  perlsiied  beneath  the  ruins  of 
the  houses. 

This  terrible  distress,  by  universal  consent, 
opened  the  gates  for  Dion.  After  being  informed 
that  the  enemy  had  retreated  into  the  citadel,  he 
made  no  great  haste.  But  early  in  the  morning 
some  horaemen  carried  him  the  news  of  a  fresh 
assault  These  were  followed  by  some,  even  of  ^ 
those  who  had  recently  opposed  his  coming,  but 
who  now  implored  him  to  fly  to  tlieir  relief.  As 
the  conflagration  and  destruction  Increased,  Hem- 
elides  dispatched  his  brother,  and  alter  him  his 
uncle  Theodotee,  to  entreat  the  assistance  of 
Dion;  for  they  were  now  no  longer  in  a  capacity 
of  opposing  Uie  enemy;  lie  was  wounded  him- 
self, and  great  part  of  the  eity  was  laid  in  ashes. 

When  Dion  received  this  news  he  was  about 
sixty  furlongs  from  the  cltv.  After  he  had  ac- 
quainted his  soldien  with  the  dreadful  exigency, 
and  exhorted  tiiem  to  behave  with  reeolution, 
tliey  no  longer  marched,  but  ran;  and  in  their 
way  they  were  'met  by  numbers,  who  entreated 
them  if  possible,  to  go  still  faster.  By  the  eager 
and  vigorous  speed  of  the  soidiers,  Dion  qnlekty 
arrived  at  the  city;  and,  entering  by  the  part 
called  Heoatonipedon,  he  ordered  his  light  troope 
immediately  to  charge  the  enemy,  that  the  Syra- 
ousans  might  take  courage  at  the  slcht  of  them. 
In  the  meanwhile  he  drew  up  his  besvy-armed 
men,  with  such  of  the  citisens  as  had  joined  him, 
and  divided  them  into  several  small  bodies,  of 
greater  depth  tlian  breedth,  tliat  he  might  intimt* 
date  the  enemy  by  attacklnc  them  in  several  qnar» 
tore  at  once.  He  advanced  to  the  engagement  at 
the  head  of  his  men,  amidst  a  confoM  noise  of 
shoots,  plaudits,  prayers,  and  vows,  which  tho 
Syracusans  offered  up  for  their  deliverer,  tlielr 
tutelary  deity,  for  so  they  termed  him  now;  snd 
his  foreign  soldiers  they  called  their  brethren  and 
fellow-citizens.  At  this  time,  perhaps,  there  wan 
not  one  wretch  so  selfishly  fond  of  life  tliat  he 
did  not  hold  Dion*s  safety  dearer  than  his  own, 
or  that  of  liiM  fellow-citizene,  while  they  saw  him 
advancing  firet  in  the  front  of  danger,  through 
blood  and  fire,  and  over  heaps  of  the  slain. 

There  was,  indeed,  something  terrible  In  the 
appearance  of  tlie  enemy,  who,  animated  by  rage 
and  despair,  had  posted  themselves  in  tlie  ruins 
of  the  ramparts,  so  that  it  was  extremely  danger- 
ous and  diffieult  to  approach  them.  But  thn 
apprehaasiona  of  fin  diseoorifsd  Dion's  m&t 
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Tbey  WW  mitmmM  by  flaiDM  UmI  refad  on 
•rery  tide,  and  wbll«  th«y  walkad  over  oaniliif 
nlas,  throagfa  eloadt  of  atliai  and  loioke,  tbey 
wer«  i*T«ry  moment  la  denfer  of  bei^g  boried 
beneath  tbe  fall  of  balf-eoBMimed  buildings.  la 
all  three  dUBenltles  they  took  'Infinite  palne  to 
ke^p  cloM  together,  and  maintain  tlieir  nnka. 
Wh«u  they  eame  ap  to  the  ea«my»  a  fev  only 
•oald  engage  at  a  time,  on  account  of  tbe  nar- 
row ueee  and  lueqniility  of  the  ground.  They 
fought,  however,  with  great  bravery,  and,  en- 
•oumged  by  the  acclamatlona  of  the  cltteene,  at 
littgtli  they  routed  Nypstut,  and  meet  of  hie  men 
•eeaped  Into  the  citadel,  which  waa  near  at  hand. 
Such  of  tl»em  aa  were  diaperaed  and  could  not 
get  In,  were  puraued  and  put  to  the  eword.  The 
prment  deplorable  aUte  of  tbe  city  afforded  neither 
tine  nor  propriety  for  that  joy  and  thoee  eon- 
gfatnlatione  which  usually  follow  victory.  All 
were  busy  lu  eavlag  the  remains  of  the  eonfla> 
gfatloos;  and  dioagh  they  labored  hard  during  the 
whole  niglit,  it  waa  with  great  difficulty  tbe  fire 
was  extinguished. 

Not  one  orator  of  the  popular  faction  durst  any 
longer  ivmsln  la  the  city,  '^y  their  flight  tliey 
at  ODCe  eoufeased  their  guilt  and  avoided  punish- 
ment. Hereelidee,  however,  and  Theodotas,  sur- 
tendered  tlieniaelves  to  Dion.  They  acknow- 
ledged tlieir  error,  and  entreated  tliat  he  would 
Bot  Imiute  them  In  the  cruel  treatment  they  had 
riiowu  him.  They  forgot  not  to  add  bow  mnch 
It  would  be  for  hia  honor,  who  was  anequaled  in 
other  virtuea,  to  rssiraia  hia  resentments;  and,  by 
larglvlug  the  angimteful,  to  testify  that  superior- 
ity of  spirit  for  which  they  had  contended  with 
him.  Hie  friends,  however,  advised  him  by  no 
neaae  to  pardon  these  faetloua  and  Invldiotts  men, 
bot  to  give  them  up  to  his  soldiers,  and  to  rid  the 
oomraonwealth  of  toe  ambition  of  demagogues,  no 
lessidestructlve  than  that  of  tyrants.  Dion,  on 
the  other  hand,  endeavored  to  mitigate  their  re- 
oaatments.  <*  Other  genemis,"  said  he,  **  employ 
themselvea  chiefly  la  military  studios;  bot  by 
being  long  conversant  In  the  academy,  I  have 
learned  to  aubdue  my  paaslona,  and  to  restrain  the 
Impalaea  of  enml^  and  anger.  To  prove  that  I 
have  really  gained  each  a  victory  over  myself.  It 
is  not  anfliclent  merely  to  be  kind  to  men  of  virtue, 
bat  to  he  ladalgent  and  reconcilable  to  the  Injuri- 
•aa.  If  1  have  excelled  Heraelldea  in  miillary  and 
pollUcal  abilities,  I  am  reeolved  not  to  be  inferior 
to  him  In  justice  and  clemency;  since  to  have  the 
advantage  in  thoee  is  the  finit  degree  of  excellence. 
The  honon  of  eonqueet  are  never  wholly  our  own; 
for  though  the  conqueror  mav  stand  unrivaled, 
fortune  will  claim  her  share  In  the  succees.  Hera- 
dMea  may  be  treaeheroaa,  invldlona,  and  malicious; 
bot  must  Dion,  therefore,  sully  his  glories  by  the 
indulgence  of  resentment?  The  laws,  indeed,  allow 
Ihe  revenge  of  an  injury  to  be  more  justifiable  than 
the  oommissioB  of  it;  bat  both  proceed  originally 
from  the  Infirmity  of  human  nature.  Beside,  there 
ia  hardly  any  malignity  so  iavetente,  that  it  may 
•ot  be  overcome  by  kindness,  and  softened  by  re- 

Kited  favors."  Agreeably  to  theee  sentiments, 
on  pardoned  Heraelldea  and  dismissed  him. 
His  first  object  waa  to  repair  the  wall,  which 
be  had  formerfy  erected  around  the  citadel;  and, 
for  this  purpose,  he  ordered  each  of  the  cHixens  to 
furnish  a  pallsado,  and  bring  it  to  the  works. 
When  they  had  done  this,  he  sent  them  to  their 
repose,  and  employed  hie  own  men  the  whole 
Biglit  In  drawing  a  line  of  cireumvallatlon  around 
the  citadel,  which  both  the  enemv  and  the  citizens 
waiaaacoBkbedtofiad  eoMfletej  in  the  moraiAg. 


AfWrthatefl! 
to  the  amoaat  of  two 
summoned  aa  assembly.  Heraelldea  moved  that 
Dion  shoald  be  declared  commaoder-in-cliisf  boUi 
at  sea  and  laiid.  This  motion  was  approved  by 
the  Boblllty,  and  the  commons  were  dreirpd  to 
coafirm  it;  but  tbe  sailon  and  artificen  opposed  It 
In  a  tumnltuoaa  manner.  They  wore  unwiltiog 
that  Heradidee  should  lose  bis  command  at  aea; 
for  though  they  had  ao  good  opinion  of  his  prio* 
ciplea,  they  knew  that  he  woaM  be 


diligent  than  Dion,  and  more  ready  to  giaUfy  their 
IncTinationa.  Dion,  therefore,  gave  ap  his  poiatp 
and  agreed  that  Heraelldea  should  conHnae  ad- 
miral. But  whoa  the  equal  diatribotion  of  laada 
waa  moved  for,  be  opposed  It,  and  repealed  all  ftia 
decieea  which  bad  formerly  passed  oa  the  mossorss 
by  which  oseaos  he  oaee  mora  incarred  tbe  dio» 
pleasure  of  the  people.  Heraelldea  waia  mada 
his  advantage  of  this,  and  harangned  the  aoldieia 
and  sailon  at  M easaoa,  aceuatng  Dion  of  a  dsriga 
to  make  himaelf  abeoluto.  At  the  aame  time  ha 
privately  correopondod  with  Dionjrsioa,  by  means 
of  Pharax,  a  Spartan.  When  tbe  nobility  got  ia- 
telligence  of  this,  there  was  a  aedltioa  la  the  army, 
and  the  city  waa  greatly  distreaaed  by  want  of 
provisions.  Dion  was  now  at  a  loss  what  meas> 
ures  to  punue;  and  all  his  frienda  condemned  him 
for  atrengthening  the  btnda  of  so  perverae  and  in* 
vidlous  a  wretch  aa  Heraelldea. 

Pharax  was  encamped  at  Neopdia,  ia  the  ter- 
ritory of  Agrlgentum;  and  Dion  drew  out  the 
Syracusana,  but  not  with  an  intent  to  engage  bim 
until  he  found  a  convenient  opportnniiy.  Thin 
gave  Heraclides  and  hia  eeamea  an  occasion  of  ex* 
claiming,  that  he' delayed  fighting  only  that  bo 
might  the  longer  continue  in  command.  Ho  nraa 
foreed  to  action,  therefore,  contrenr  to  hia  inelina» 
tion,  and  was  beaten.  His  loss.  Indeed,  was  aroall» 
and  bis  defeat  waa  owing  more  to  a  miaander* 
atanding  In  hia  own  army,  than  to  the  enperier 
courage  of  the  enemy;  he,  tlierefore,  reoolved  to 
renew  the  engagement,  and,  after  animating  and 
encouraging  his  men  to  redeem  their  lost  credit 
he  drew  them  up  In  form  of  battle.  In  tlie  even- 
ing, however,  he  received  Intelligence,  that  Hera- 
olMea  waa  sailing  for  Syracnae,  with  intent  to 
psasLSS  himself  of  the  city,  and  to  ahnt  him  out. 
Upon  this,  he  made  a  draught  of  the  breveat  and 
moat  aotive  of  the  cavalry,  and  rode  wItiK  aaek 
expedition  that  he  reached  the  city  by  nine  in  fbm 
morning,  after  a  march  of  seven  hundred  far- 
longs.  Herselides,  thongh  be  made  all  the  sail 
he  could,  was  too  late,  and  he  therefore  tacked 
about,  and  stood  out  to  sea.  While  he  was  nnd^ 
termlaed  what  courae  to  steer,  he  met  GmaHas^ 
the  Spartan,  who  informed  him,  tliat  he  waa  sent 
to  command  in  chief  In  Sicily,  as  Gvlippus  had 
done  before.  Heradidee  immediately  aceeplad 
him,  and  boaated  to  hia  alliee  that  he  bad  found 
in  this  Spartan  an  antidote  to  the  power  of  Dion. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  a  herald  to  Svracuae, 
ordering  the  clihena  to  receive  Gesllns  for  their 
general.  Dion  anawered,  that  tlie  Syncnsans 
had  already  a  sufliclent  number  of  generala;  and 
that,  If  It  were  necemary  for  them  to  liave  a  Spar^ 
tan,  he  waa  himself  a  eitixen  of  Sparta. 

Gasiius  having  now  no  hopes  of  the  command, 
waited  upon  Dion,  and,  by  bis  mediation,  recon- 
ciled him  to  Heraelldea.  This  reconciilaiion  waa 
confirmed  by  the  nM>st  solemn  oaths,  and  GBallns 
himaelf  was  guarantee  of  the  treaty,  and  under- 
took to  punish  Heraelldea  In  caae  of  any  fntnra 
breach  of  faith.  The  Svracuaana,  upon  this  dia- 
charged  their  navy,  aa  they  found  no  advaataga 
from  it  equal  to  the  oxpanoe  of  keeping  U  ob  foalf 
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tnl  to  those  Ineonrenieiiow  it  brought  upon  thtro, 
by  being  a  eontioaiil  son  roe  of  MdUioni.  At  the 
nme  time  they  contiDoed  tlie  fliege,  end  ioTeeted 
the  city  with  another  wall.  Ae  the  besieged  were 
cot  off  IVom  farther  sappliee,  when  proTieione 
failed,  the  soldien  began  to  mntiny,  so  that  Apol- 
kwrates  found  hlnmelf  onder  a  neceaalty  of  com- 
ing  to  teroia  with  Dion,  and  offered  to  deliver  op 
the  citadel  to  him,  with  all  the  anne  and  utoree,  on 
eonditiiu  that  he  might  have  five  galleys,  and  be 
permitted  to  retire' In  saft*ty  with  his  mother  and 
sisterii.  Dion  granted  his  reqnest,  and  with  these 
he  sailed  to  Dlonysius.  He  was  no  sooner  under 
•ail,  thiftn  the  whole  city  of  Syracuse  assembled 
to  behold  the  joyful  sight.  Their  hearts  were  so 
full  of  thia  Interesting  erent,  that  they  even  ex 
pressed  their  auger  against  those  who  were  ab^ 
sent,  and  could  not  be  wituesses  with  what  glory 
the  sun  that  day  rose  upon  Syraense,  delivered  at 
last  from  tlie  chains  of  slavery.  As  this  flight  of 
Dionysius  was  one  of  tlie  most  memorable  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  that  is  recorded  in  history,  and 
as  no  tyranny  was  eTer  more  efibctnally  estab- 
lished than  his,  how  great  must  their  joy  and  their 
self-corn plneency  have  been  after  they  had  de- 
stroyed it  by  such  Inconsiderable  means! 

When  Apollocntes  was  gone,  and  Dion  went 
to  take  possession  of  the  citadel,  the  women  could 
not  wait  until  he  entered,  but  ran  to  meet  him  at 
the  gate.  Aristomache  came  first,  leading  Dion's 
son,  and  Arete  followed  her  in  tears,  fearful  and 
apprehensive  of  meeting  her  husband  after  siie  had 
been  so  lou||r  in  the  possession  of  another.  Dion 
first  embraced  his  sister,  then  his  son;  after  which 
Aristomache  presented  Arete  to  him,  with  this 
address :  "  Your  banlsliment,  Dion,  made  as  all 
equally  miserable.  Tour  return  and  your  suc- 
cess have  made  us  all  happy,  except  her  whom  I 
had  the  misfortune  to  see,  by  cruel  compulsion, 
given  to  another,  while  you  were  yet  alive.  We 
are  now  entirely  in  your  disposal;  but  how  will 
you  determine  concerning  this  unhappy  woman? 
and  how  must  she  salute  you?  As  her  uncle,  or 
as  her  husband?"  Dion  was  affected  by  this  ten- 
der intercession,  and  wept  He  embraced  Arete 
with  creat  afiection,  put  his  son  into  her  hands, 
and  desired  her  to  retire  to  hb  own  hoase,  where 
be  purposed  to  reside;  for  the  city  he  immediately 
delivered  up  to  the  Syracusans. 

All  things  had  now  succeeded  to  his  wish:  but 
he,  by  no  means  sought  to  reap  the  first  advan- 
tages of  his  good  fortune.  His  first  object  was 
to  gratify  his  friends,  to  reward  his  allies,  and  to 
give  his  fellow-citizens  and  foreign  soldiers  proper 
marks  of  his  favor,  in  which  his  munificence 
even  exceeded  his  abilities.  As  to  himself  he 
lived  in  a  plain  and  frugal  manner,  which,  on 
this  occasion  in  particular,  was  universally  ad- 
mired. For,  while  the  fame  of  his  actions  and 
the  reputation  of  his  valor  was  spread  through 
Sicily  and  Greece,  he  seemed  rather  to  live  with 
Fiatc  on  tlie  sparing  simplicity  of  tlie  academic 
life^  than  among  soldiers  who  look  upon  every  spe- 
ties  of  luxury  as  a  compensation  for  tlie  toils  and 
dangers  of  war.  lliough  Plato  himself  wrote  to 
him,  tlut  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  were  upon 
him,  he  seems  not  to  have  carried  his  attention 
beyond  one  particular  part  of  one  citv,  the  acade- 
my. Uis  judges  in  that  society,  he  knew,  would 
not  so  much  regard  the  greatness  of  his  perform- 
tnces,  his  courage,  or  his  victories,  as  tiiat  tem- 
per of  mind  witii  which  he  bore  prosperity,  and 
that  moderation  witli  which  he  sustained  his  hap- 
pier fortunes.  He  did  not  In  the  least  relax  the 
■everity  of  his  manners:  he  kept  the  same  reserve 
to  the  people,  though  condescensioa  was,  at  this 


ttme,  poUHcally  neesMary;  and  though  Plato, 
ss  we  have  already  observed,  had  expostnlated 
with  him  on  this  account,  and  told  nim,  that 
mtttenfy  ims  the  amipaniou  tf  aolUmie,  He  had 
eertalniy  a  natural  antipathy  to  complaisance,  and 
he  had  moreover  a  design,  by  his  own  example, 
to  reform  the  raannere  of  the  Syncusans,  which 
were  become  vain,  dissolute  and  immodest  Here- 
elides  once  more  began  to  oppose  him.  Dion  sent 
for  him  to  attend  at  the  council;  and^he  made  an- 
swer that  he  would  not  attend  in  any  other  cap»- 
clty  than  as  a  private  cilixeh  at  a  public  assem- 
bly. Soon  after  this,  he  impeached  Dion  of  de- 
clining to  demolish  the  citadel,  and  of  preventing 
the  people  from  opening  the  tomb  of  Dionysius, 
and  dragging  out  the  nody.  He  accused  him« 
^likewise,  of  sending  for  connselon  and  ministeri 
to  Corinth,  In  contempt  of  his  fellow-clUxena. 
And  It  is  true  that  he  had  engaged  some  Coi^ 
luthians  to  assist  him  lo  settling  his  plan  of  gor^ 
ernment  Hb  intention  was  to  restrain  the  on- 
limited  power  of  the  popular  administration  (which 
cannot  properly  be  called  a  government,  but,  at 
Flato  terms  it,  a  warehouse  of  governments),*  and 
to  establish  the  constitution  on  the  Lacedsmoniaa 
and  Cretan  plan.  This  was  a  mixture  of  the 
regal  and  popular  governments,  or  rather  an  aris- 
tocracy. Dion  knew  that  the  Corinthians  were 
S»vemed  chiefly  by  the  nobility,  and  that  the  in* 
uence  of  the  people  rather  interfered.  He  fore- 
saw tiiat  Heraclides  would  be  no  inconsklerablo 
Impediment  to  his  scheme.  He  knew  him  to  bo 
factious,  turbulent,  and  inconstant;  and  he  there- 
fore gave  him  up  to  those  who  advised  to  kill  him, 
though  he  had  before  saved  him  out  of  their  hands. 
Accordingly  they  broke  Into  his  house  and  mui^ 
dered  him.  His  death  was  at  fint  resented  bv  the 
citizens;  but  when  Dion  gave  him  a  magnificent 
funeral,  attended  the  dead  body  with  his  soldiers, 
and  pronounced  an  oration  to  the  people,  their  re- 
sentment went  off.  Indeed,  they  were  sensible 
that  the  city  would  never  be  at  peace  while  tho 
competitions  of  Dion  and  Heraclides  subsisted. 

Dion  had  a  friend  named  Callippus,  an  Atlienlan, 
with  whom  he  first  became  acquainted,  not  oa 
acconnt  of  his  literary  merit,  but,  according  to 
Plato,  becuuse  he  happened  to  be  introduced  by 
him  to  some  religious  mysteries.  He  had  alwaya 
attended  him  In  the  army,  and  was  in  great  es- 
teem. He  was  the  fint  of  his  friends  who  mareh- 
ed  along  with  him  Into  Syracuse  with  a  garland 
on  his  head,  and  be  had  dlatingnlshed  himself  In 
every  acfion.  This  man,  finding  that  Dion*s  chief 
friends  bad  falien  In  the  war;  that,  since  the  death 
of  Heraclides  tlie  popular  party  was  without  a 
leader,  and  (hat  he  himself  stood  In  great  favor 
with  the  army,  formed  an  execrable  design 
against  the  lile  of  his  benefactor.  His  object  wao 
certainly  the  supreme  command  in  Sicily,  though 
some  say  he  wus  bribed  to  it  with  twenty  talents. 
For  this  purpose  he  drew  several  of  the  soldien 
into  a  conspirai'.y  against  Dion,  and  his  plot  was 
conducted  in  tbu  most  artful  manner.  He  con- 
stantly Informed  Dion  of  what  he  heard  or  pre- 
tended to  hear,  said  against  him  In  the  army.  By 
this  means  he  obtained  such  confidence,  that  he 
was  allowed  to  converse  privately  with  whoip  ho 
thought  proper;  and  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
freedom  against  Dion,  that  he  might  discover  hlo 
secret  enemies.  Thus,  in  a  short  time,  he  drew 
about  him  all  the  seditious  and '  discontented 
citizens;  and  if  any  one  of  different  principleo 
informed  Dion  that  hb  integrity  had  been  tried,  bo 
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Mwmlf  »•  eavMrn  aWat  it,  m  that  point 

id  Almdy  beam  MtUed  with  Cdllppaa. 

WhU«  ihto  cooapfraej  wm  od  root,  DtoB  had  a 
■MBftrooi  and  draadful  apparition.  Ai  bo  vaa 
noditatlaf  ono  ovonlaf  alooo  in  tho  portico  beforo 
hit  hottoe,  ho  heard  a  Midden  noloe,  and,  toniln|r 
nbont,  perceiTod  (for  It  wae  not  yat  dork)  a 
woowo  of  Kinntic  alio  at  the  end  of  the  portico, 
lu  the  form  of  ono  of  the  furiee,  ai  they  are  rep- 
feseuted  on  the  theater,  sweeping  the  floor  with  a 
broom.  Id  hU  terror  and  amazemeut  he  sent  for 
some  of  hii^  frieoda,  and  Informlag  them  of 
this  prodify,  deaired  they  would  atay  with  him 
dnriuf  the  uifht  Hla  mind  waa  in  the  utmoat 
dlaonier,  and  he  waa  apprehenaive,  that,  if  they 
left  liim,  the  apecter  wonid  appear  again;  but  he 
■aw  it  no  more.  Soon  after  thia,  hit  only  aon^ 
who  waa  now  almoat  grown  Dp  to  manhood,  npoir 
•ome  childiah  diapieaanre,  or  friTolona  affront,  threw 
himaelf  from  tho  top  of  tho  hooae,  and  waa  killed 
•pon  tlie  apot 

While  Dion  waa  in  thia  distreaa,  Callippna  waa 
ripening  the  conapiracy;  and,  for  thia  purpoae,  he 
propagated  a  report  in  Syracuae,  that  Dion  being 
now  ehiidleoa,  had  determine  to  adopt  Apollo- 
cratea,  the  aon  of  Dionyaiua,  who  waa  nephew  to 
hla  wife,  and  grandaoo  to  his  alater.  The  plot, 
however,  waa  now  fuapected  tioth  bv  Dion,  hla 
wife,  aci  alater.  Dion,  who  had  ataine^  hla  honor, 
and  tamiahed  hia  gioriea,  by  the  murder  of  Hera- 
elidea^  had,  aa  we  may  suppoae,  his  anzietioa  on 
that  account;  and  he  would  frequently  declare, 
that  rather  than  lire,  not  only  in  fear  of  hia  one- 
miea,  but  in  aoapicion  of  hia  frlenda,  lie  wonld 
die  a  thonaand  deatha,  and  freely  open  hia  boaom 
to  the  aaaaaaio. 

Wlien  Callippna  found  the  women  inquisitive 
and  auspicious,  he  waa  afraid  of  the  conaequence, 
aad  aaaerted,  with  tears,  hie  own  integrity,  ofl^er- 
Ing  to  give  them  an^  piMlge  of  hia  fidelity  tliey  might 
desire.  They  required  that  lie  would  Ulce  the^eo^ 
ooM;  the  form  of  which  ia  as  follows:  The  person 
who  Uilces  it  goea  down  Into  ihe  temple  of  the  Thes- 
mophori,  where,  after  the  performance  of  some 
religious  ceremonies,  he  puta  on  the  purple  robe  of 
Proaerpine,  and  holding  a  flaming  torch  in  his 
hand,  proceeds  on  the  oath.  All  this  Callippus 
did  without  hesitation;  and  to  show  in  what  con- 
tempt he  held  the  goddess,  he  appointed  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  conspiracy  on  the  day  of  her  festival. 
Indeed,  he  could  hardly  think,  that  even  ihis  would 
enhance  his  guilt,  or  render  him  more  obnoxious 
to  the  goddess,  when  he  was  the  very  person  who 
bad  before  initiated  Dion  in  her  aacred  mysteries. 

Tho  conspiracy  was  now  supported  by  nam- 
ben;  and  as  Dion  waa  aurrounded  by  his  friends, 
In  the  apartment  where  he  usually  entertained 
them,  the  conspirators  Invested  the  house,  some 
■ecuriug  the  doors,  and  oihera,  the  windows.  The 
aasaasina,  who  were  ZacyntUiana,  came  In  un- 
armed, in  their  ordinary  dress.  Those  who  re- 
mained without  made  fast  tJie  doors.  The  Zaeyn- 
thiana  fell  upon  Dion,  and  endeavored  to  atraugle 


bim;  b«t  not  aaeooading  In  fUs,  Ibey  otIM  for  « 
sword.  No  one»  bowaver,  dnnt  open  the  dear, 
for  Dion  had  many  friends  about  bim:  yet  tbmy 
liad,  in  affect,  nothing  to  fear  tfom  tiina;  for 
each  eonelttded,  that,  by  giving  np  Dion,  he  sbonid 
consult  his  own  safety.  When  tlA>y  had  wailed 
aome  time,  Lyeon,  a  Syraenaan,  put  a  short  sword 
through  the  window  Into  the  handa  of  a  Zacyn- 
tkian,  who  fell  upon  Dion,  already  atunned  aad 
aenaeleaa,  and  cut  hla  throat  like  a  victun  at  tba 
altar.  Hia  aister,  and  hfai  wife,  wlio  was  preg- 
nant, they  imprisoned.  In  thia  uniiappy  sitaa- 
tion  she  fell  in  labor,  and  was  delivered  of  a  aon, 
whom  they  ventured  to  preaerve:  for  Callippof 
waa  too  much  embroiled  by  hla  own  affairs  to  at 
tend  to  them,  and  tho  keepera  of  the  prison  wen 
prevailed  on  to  connive  at  iL 
'  After  Dion  was  cut  off,  and  Callippna  had  tba 
whole  government  of  Syracuae  in  his  handa,  in 
had  the  presumption  to  write  to  the  Athenjana, 
whom,  after  the  goda,  lie  ought  of  all  othen  to 
have  dreaded,  polluted  aa  he  aras  with  the  marder 
of  hia  benefactor.  But  It  has  been  observed, 
with  great  truth,  of  that  state,  that  ita  good  men 
are  the  lieat,  and  ita  liad  men  the  worst  in  the 
worid:  aa  the  aoil  of  Attica  prodnoea  the  fioeat 
honey  and  the  most  fatal  poisons.  The  sacceaa 
of  Callippua  did  not  long  reproach  the  indulfeoce 
of  the  gods.  He  soon  received  the  ponlsluQeBt 
he  deserved;  for,  in  attempting  to  take  Catana,  he 
loot  Svracuoe;  upon  which  occasion  lie  said,  that 
he  had  lost  a  city,  and  got  aclieeoe-grater.*  After- 
ward, at  the  siege  of  Meoaana,  most  of  hla  men  were 
cut  off,  and,  among  the  rest  llie  murderers  of  Dion. 
As  he  was  refuaed  admiaaion  by  every  city  ia 
Sicily,  and  universally  hated  and  despieed,  he 
passed  Into  Italy,  and  made  himaelf  master  of 
Rheglum;  but  being  no  longer  able  to  malntaia 
his  soldiers,  he  was  slain  by  Leptinos  and  Poly- 

Kirebou  with  the  very  same  aword  with  which 
ion  had  been  aaaaaainated:  for  it  waa  known  by 
the  aize  (being  abort,  like  the  SparUn  swordt) 
and  by  tlie  curioua  workmanship.  Thua  Ceilip- 
pna  received  the  punishment  due  to  hia  Crimea. 

When  Ariatomache  and  Arete  were  releaaed  oat 
of  prison,  they  were  received  by  Icetoe,  a  Syra- 
cusan,  a  friend  of  Dion's,  who  for  some  time, 
entertained  them  with  hospitality  and  good  faith. 
Afterward,  however,  being  prevailed  on  by  the 
enemiea  of  Dion,  he  put  Uiem  on  board  a  vcsae], 
under  preteiiae  of  aending  them  to  the  Pelopoa- 
neana;  but  privately  ordered  the  sailors  to  kill 
them  in  the  pasaage,  and  throw  the  bodies  over- 
board. Othera  aay,  that  theyand  tho  infant  wen 
thrown  alive  into  the  sea.  Thia  wretch  too,  paid 
the  forfeit  of  his  villany:  for  he  was  put  to  death 
by  Timoleon:  and  the  Syracnsans,  to  revenge 
Dion,  slew  his  two  dunghters:  of  which  I  have 
made  more  particular  mention  in  the  life  of  Timo- 
leon. 


•  Bat  the  wofd  whieh  ttgaiflaa  a  ehaeae.«faler  ia  Gia* 
is  not  Gaisas,  hai  FMrnm. 
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MARCUS  BRUTUS. 


Thv  Kj^^  ancestor  of  Marcas  Briitas  was  that 
Janiua  Brutus,  to  whom   the   aucieut   Romans 
erected  a  statue  of  brass,  aud   placed  it  in  the 
Capitol  among  their  kiugi^.     He  was  represented 
with  a  drawn  sword  in  his  band,  to  aigaify  the 
spirit  and  llrmuess  with  which  lie  vanquished  the 
Tarquius:  but,  hard  tempered  lilie  tlie  steel  of 
which  llint  sword  was  composed,  and  in  no  de- 
free  humanized  by  education,  tlie  same  obdurate 
■everity  which  impelled  him  against  the  tyrant, 
riint  up  his   natursJ  affection  from  his  children, 
when  he  found  those  children  conspiring  for  the 
support  of  tyranny.    On  the  contrary,  that  Bru- 
tus, whose  life  we  are  now  writing,  had  all  the 
advantages   that  arise   from   the  cultivation   of 
philosophy.     To  his  spirit,  which  was  naturally 
sedate  and  mild,  he  gave  vigor  and  activity  by 
constant  application.    Upon  the  whole,  he  was 
happily  formed  to  virtue,  both  by  nature  and 
education.     Even  the  partisans  of  Cssar  ascrib- 
ed to  him  everything  that  had  the  appearance  of 
honor  or  generosity  in  the  conspiracy,  and  all 
that  was  of^a  contrary  complexion  they  laid  to  the 
charge  of  Cossius;  wlio  was,  indeed,  the  friend  and 
relation  of  Brutus,  but  by  no  means  resembled  him 
in  the  simplicity  of  his  manners.    It  is  universally 
allowed,  tliat  his  mother,  Serviiia,  was  descended 
from  Servilius   Ahala,  who,  when  Mielius  sedi- 
tiouAly  aspired  to  the  monarchy,  went  up  to  him 
In  Uieybrum,  under  a  pretense  of  business,  and,  as 
Melius  inclined  his  head  to  hear  what  he  would 
■ay,  stabbed  him  with  a  dagger,  which  he  had 
concealed  for  the  purpose.*    But  the  partisans 
of  CcBsar  would  not  allow  that  he  was  descended 
from  Junius  Brutus,  whose  family,  they  said,  was 
extinct  with  his  two  sons.f    Marcus  Brutus,  ac- 
cording to  them,  was  a  plebeian,  descended  from 
one  Brutus,  a  steward,  of  mean  extraction;  and 
that  the  family  had  but  lately  risen  to  any  dignity 
in  the  state.    On   the  contrary,  Posidonius  the 
philosopher,  agrees  with  those  historians,  who  say, 
that  Junius  Brutus  had  a  third  son,  who  was  an 
infant  when  his  brothers  were  put  to  death,  and 
that  Marcus   Brutus  was  descended  from   him. 
He  further  tells  us,  that  there  were  several  illus- 
trious persons  of  that  family  in  his  time,  with 
whom  he  was  well  acquainted,  and  who  very 
moch  resembled  the  statue  of  Junius  Brutus.t 

Cato,  the  philosopher,  was  brother  to  Serviiia, 
the  mother  of  Brutus,  who  greatly  admired  and 
imitated  the  virtues  of  his  uncle,  and  married  his 
daughter  Porcia. 

Brutus  was  acquainted  with  ail  the  sects  of  the 
Greek  philosophers,  and  understood  their  doc- 
trines; but  the  Piatonists  stood  highest  in  his  es- 
^"^m.  He  had  no  great  opinion  either  of  the  new 
or  of  the  middle  academy;  but  applied  himself 
wholly  to  the  studies  of  the  ancient.    Antloehus, 


Lirj,  and  otli«r  liistoriiai  r«Iat«  thia  alfoir  dilferaatly. 
nmeof  ihaiB  mv  eonfidentlT,  that  Servilini,  who  wat  th«n 
mml  of  Ui«  boiM,  pat  Malinc  to  d««th,  by  ord«f  of 
CioeioQatu  th«  dicutor. 

!  9,!  ^^*  number  tc  Dioajiini  of  RaKosraaiiaf. 

I  There  were  teveral  distingaished  persona  of  thia  ihmily 
IS  tbe  ^ear  of  Rome  538:  aome  of  whom  oppoaod  the  abro* 
puon  of  the  Oppian  law,  and  were  beaiefed  by  the  Ro- 
*^  wwBOB  in  tboir  hooaot.    Un  1.  uziv.  Val.  Max. 


of  Ascalon,  was,  therefore,  hb  favorite,  and  he  en- 
tertained his  brother  Aristou  in  his  own  house; 
a  man,  who,  though  inferior  to  some  of  the  phi- 
losophers in  learning,  was  equal  to  the  first  of 
them  in  modesty,  prudence,  and  gentleness  of 
manners. ,  Empylus,  who  liliewise  lived  with 
Brutus,  as  we  find  in  his  own  epistles,  and  in 
those  of  his  friends,  was  an  orator,  and  left  a 
short,  but  a  well  written  narrative  of  the  death  of 
CflBsar,  on  titled  BrutuM. 

Brutus  spoke  with  ffreat  ability  in  Latin,  both 
in  the  field  and  at  the  bar.  In  Greek  he  affected 
the  sententious  and  laconic  way.  There  art 
several  instances  of  this  in  his  epistles.  Thus^ 
in  the  beginning  of  the  war,  he  wrote  to  the 
Parmagenians :  "I  hear  you  have  given  money 
to  Dolabella.  If  you  gave  it  willinffly,  you  must 
own  you  injured  me;  if  unwillingly,  show  it  by 
giving  willingly  to  me."  Thus,  on  another  oc- 
casion, to  the  Samians:  "Your  deliberations  are 
tedious;  your  actions  slow;  what  think  you;  will 
be  the  consequence.*'  Of  the  Patareans  thus: 
"The  Xanthians  rejected  my  kindness,  and  des- 
perately made  their  country  their  grave.  Tha 
Patareans  confided  In  me,  and  retained  tlieir  lib- 
erty. It  is  in  your  own  choice  to  imitate  th« 
prudence  of  the  Patarenans,  or  to  suffer  tlie  fata 
of  tbe  Xanthians.'*  And  such  is  the  style  of  hia 
most  remarkable  letters. 

While  he  was  yet  very  young,  he  accompanied 
Cato  to  Cyprus,  in  the  expedition  against  Pto- 
lemy. After  Ptolemy  had  killed  himself,  Cato, 
being  detained  by  business  in  the  isle  of  Rhodes^ 
sent  Caninius  to  secure  the  king's  treasure;  but 
suspecting  his  fidelity,  he  wrote  to  Brutus  to  sail 
immediately  to  Cyprus  from  Pamphilia;  where, 
after  a  fit  of  sickness,  he  staid  for  the  re-estali- 
lishment  of  his  health.  He  obeyed  the  order 
with  reluctance,  both  out  of  respect  to  Caninius, 
who  was  superseded  with  disgrace,  and  because 
he  thought  the  employment  illiberal,  and  by  no 
means  proper  for  a  young  man  who  was  in  pur- 
suit of  philosophy.  Nevertheless  he  executed  the 
commission  with  such  diligence  tliat  he  had  the 
approbation  of  Cato;  and  having  turned  tlie  ef- 
fects of  Ptolemy  into  ready  money,  he  brought 
the  greatest  part  of  It  to  Rome. 

When  Rome  was  divided  Into  two-  factlona, 
and  Pompey  and  Ciesar  were  in  arms  against  eacli 
other,  it  was  generally  believed  that  Brutus  would 
join  CfBsar,  because  his  father  liad  been  put  to 
death  by  Pompey.  However,  he  thought  it  his 
duty  to  sacrifice  his  resentments  to  the  interest  of 
his  country;  and  judging  Pompey  *s  to  be  the  bet* 
ter  cause,  he  joined  his  party;  though  before,  he 
would  not  even  salute  Pompey  when  he  met  him; 
esteeming  It  a  crime  to  liave  any  conversation 
with  the  murderer  of  his  father.  He  now  look- 
ed upon  him  as  the  head  of  the  commoitjyealth; 
and,  therefore,  listing  under  his  banner,  he  sailed 
for  Sicily  in  quality  of  lieutenant  to  Sestius,  who 
was  governor  of  tlie  island.  There,  however,  lie 
found  no  opportunity  to  distinguish  himself;  and 
l>eing  informed  that  Pompey  and  Cesar  were  en- 
camped near  each  other,  and  preparing  for  that 
battle  on  which  the  whole  empire  depended,  he 
went  Tolttntariiy  into  Macedonia  to  liave   hli 
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^bmn  la  tiM  ^Mfsr.  pMipty,  It  h  nid,  wm  m 
mth  Mrprind  and  pleased  with  his  coming, 
UiBt  he  rose  to  ooibnee  him  Id  the  proMDOo  of 
bit  |rn«fds,  and  traatad  him  with  as  much  raspaet 
as  if  1m  hod  baea  bissaperior.  Daring  the  time  that 
ha  aras  in  eamp,  those  boars  tiiat  he  did  not  spend 
vlch  Pompey  he  employed  in  reading  and  study; 
and  thos  he  passed  the  day  before  the  battle  of 
Phersalie.  It  vss  the  middle  of  sommer,  the 
heaU  were  intense,  the  marshy  situation  of  the 
eamp  ditsgreeable,  and  his  lent-bearers  were  long 
la  eomiug.  NeTertheless,  thongh  extremely  ha- 
rassed and  fatigotsl,  he  did  not  anoint  himself  un- 
til Boon:  and  then,  taiciDg  a  moisel  of  bread, 
while  others  were  at  rest,  or  rousing  oo  the  event 
af  tlie  ensaing  day,  ha  amployed  himself  nntij 
the  ereniug  In  writing   an  epitome  of  Poly- 

Casar,  It  b  ssid,  had  so  high  an  aotaem  for  him, 
that  he  ordered  liis  officers  by  all  means  to  save 
kiro,  if  ha  would  surrender  himself;  and,  If  ha 
tafosed,  to  let  him  escape  with  his  life.  Some 
have  placed  this  kindness  to  the  account  of  Ser- 
villa.  the  mother  of  Brutus,  with  whom  Casar 
had  connectiona  af  a  tender  nature  in  the  early 
aart  of  his  life.*  Beside,  ae  this  amour  waa  in 
rail  bloom  about  the  time  when  Brutus  wss  born, 
Cassrhad  some  reason  to  belleTo  he  might  be  his 
•OB.  Jht  intrigue  was  notorious.  When  the 
aenale  was  dsbetlng  on  the  dangerous  conspiracy 
of  Catiline,  Cato  and  Cnsar,  who  took  different 
•ides  of  the  question,  happened  to  sit  near  each 
other.  In  the  midst  of  tns  business,  a  note  aras 
brought  to  Cassar  from  without,  which  he  read 
rilently  to  himself.  Cato,  hereupon  loudly  sccus- 
9a  C«nr  of  rsceivlng  letlen  from  the  enemies 
•f  the  commonwealth:  and  C«sar,  finding  that  it 
bad  occasioned  a  disturbance  in  the  senate,  deliv- 
ared  the  note  to  Cato  as  he  had  received  it  Cato, 
when  he  found  it  to  be  nothing  but  a  lewd  letter, 
from  his  own  sister  Senrilia,  threw  it  back  again 
to  Ceasr.  •*  Take  it,  you  sot,"  said  he,  and  went 
•B  with  the  public  business. 

After  the  battle  of  Fharse1ia,'when  Pompey 
was  fled  toward  the  sea,  and  Cssar  was  storming 
the  eamp,  Brutus  escaped  through    one  of  the 

Cites,  and  fled  Into  a  watery  marsh,  where  he  hid 
imself  smong  the  reeds.  From  thence  he  ven- 
tured out  in  the  night,  end  got  lafe  to  Larissa.^ — 
From  Larissa  he  wrote  to  Caaar,  who  expressed 
themateat  oleasore  in  hearing  of  his  safety,  sent 
for  biro,  and  entertained  him  among  the  firrt  of 
hla  friends.  When  no  one  could  give  account 
which  way  Pompey  wss  fled,  CsBsar  walked  for 
flooie  time  alone  with  Brutus,  to  consult  hln  opin- 
ion; and  finding  that  it  was  for  Egypt,  he  reject- 
ad  Uie  opinioos  of  the  rest,  and  directed  his  march 
for  that  country.  Pompey  had,  indeed,  taken  the 
route  of  Egypt,  ss  Brutus  conjectured;  but  be 
had  already  met  his  fate. 

Brutus  had  so  much  Influence  with  Cssar 
that  he  reconciled  him  to  his  friend  Casilus;  and 
when  he  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  king  of  Africa, 
thoagh  there  were  many  Impaachmenti  against 
him,  he  obtained  for  him  a  great  part  of  his 
king(lom.t  When  he  firat  began  to  speak  on  this 
occasion,  Cssar  said,  **  I  know  not  what   this 

*Th«se  cosBwtionfl  w«i«  well  Icnowa.  Catar  m«d« 
bar  a  praaent.  on  a  Mrtain  oomsioa,  of  a  p««rl  which  oe«t 
him  near  50,000/.  In  the  eivil  wart,  he  asiif  ned  to  her  a 
aonfitcated  estate  for  a  mere  trifle;  and  when  the  people 
•zpressed  their  serpriie  at  itt  oheapneii,  Cicero  lald  hn- 
morontly,  Que  wuliu*  tmjnmm  teiatu,  Urtim  dtdmet*  «*f.— 
TtrtU  wac  a  daof  hter  of  ServUia'i,  sad  dtiuctm  waa  a 
lerai  in  the  proonrinf  bosineii. 

t  PIntarch  mntt  here  be  miitaken.  It  wm  Diotaraa  aad 
asi  th«  kiof  of  Aftioa,  that  Brntaa  plaadad  far. 


TOBBg  maa  tBtaada,  b«t  wtetover  It  Is,  hs  iBteafa 
It  stroarly  .**  His  miad  waa  steady,  aad  net  eas- 
ily mofed  bv  entreaties.  His  principlos  wsrs 
rsasou  and  honor,  and  vtrtao;  and  tiie  eadi  ta 
which  these  directed  him  ha  prosecuted  wJfa  se 
much  vigor  that  he  eeldom  failed  of  succesi.  Ns 
flattsry  could  induce  him  to  attend  to  anjast  peti- 
Uoqs;  aad  though  that  ductility  of  miad  which 
may  bo  wrought  upon  by  tlie  Impudence  of  im- 
portunity b  by  soros  called  good  nature,  be  eoa- 
sidemd  it  as  tlie  greatest  dfa^grace.  He  osad  ta 
say,  that  ho  suspected  those  who  could  refoae  no 
favors,  had  not  very  honestly  employed  the  flewsr 
of  their  youth. 

Casar,  previously  to  hb  expedition  Into  Afriea 
against  Cato  and  Scipio,  appointed  Brutns  to  ths 
government  of  Gallio  Cisslplna.  And  thb  wm 
very  fortunato  for  that  particnhtf>  province.  For 
while  the  inhabitants  of  other  provinces  were  o^ 
pressed,  and  treated  like  slaves,  by  the  violenes 
and  rspaclty  of  their  govamorp,  Brutns  behaved 
with  so  much  kindness  to  the  people  under  Us 
iurisdictioB,  that  they  were  in  some  messore  ia- 
demnified  for  their  former  sufferings.  Yet  he  » 
cribed  everything  to  the  goodness  of  Gasar;  vU 
it  wss  no  small  gratification  to  the  latter  to  fin^ 
on  his  return  through  Italy,  not  only  Brutu  kiio* 
self,  but  all  the  cities  under  hb  command,  ready 
to  attend  his  progress,  and  industrious  to  do  hia 
honor. 

As  there  wars  several  pratoiahlps  vaeaat,  S 
was  the  general  opinion,  that  the  chief  of  then* 
which  is  the  pratorship  of  the  city,  wonid  be  con- 
ferred either  on  Brutus  or  on  Cassius.  Some  ay, 
that  this  competition  hightened  the  variance  that 
had  already  taken  place  between  Bnitns  and  Csainss 
for  there  was  s  misunderstanding  between  theai» 
though  Cassius  wss  allied  to  Brutus  by  marrying 
his  sister  Junta.  Others  ny,  that  tliis  competitioB 
was  a  political  maneuver  of  Cesar's,  who  had 
encouraged  it  by  favoring  both  their  hopet  ia 
private.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Bmtus  had  littls 
more  than  the  reputation  of  his  virtue  to  set 
against  the  gallant  actions  performed  by  CaaiBi 
In  the  Parthian  war.  Casar  weighed  the  merits 
of  each;  aad  after  consulting  with  his  friend^ 
••Cassius,**  he  said,  "has  the  better  Utle  to  it, 
notwithstanding  Brutus  must  have  the  first  pra- 
torship.** Another  pratorship  was,  therefore 
given  to  Cassius:  but  tie  was  not  so  much  oblig- 
ed by  this  as  offended  by  the  loss  of  the  first.— 
Brutus  had,  or  at  least  might  have  had,  equal  ia- 
fluenoe  with  Casar  in  sverything  else:  he  might 
have  stood  the  first  in  suthority  and  Inteicat,  hot 
he  was  drawn  off  by  Cassiua*s  party.  Not  that 
he  was  perfectly  reconciled  to  Cafvius  aineo  the 
competition  for  the  pratorial  appointmeota;  bat 
he  listened  to  his  friends,  who  were  perpetually 
advising  him  not  to  be  soothed  or  cajoled  by  Ca- 
sar; but  to  reject  the  civilities  of  a  tyraot, 
whose  object  was  not  to  reward,  but  to  disarm  his 
virtue.  On  the  other  hand,  Cesar  had  his  ai»^ 
clons,  and  Brutus  his  secuserB;  yet  the  former 
thought  he  had  leas  to  fear  from  his  spirit,  his 
authority,  and  his  connections,  than  he  had  tt 
hope  from  his  honesty.  When  he  was  told  thil 
Antony  and  Dolabella  had  some  dangerous  con- 
spiracy on  foot,  «  It  is  not,**  said  he,  *«  the  sleek 
and  fat  men  that  I  fear,  but  the  pale  and  ths 
lean;**  meaning  Brutus  aad  Casaios.  AAerwaid 
when  be  was  sdvised  to  beware  of  Brutos,  he  Isid 
his  hand  upon  his  breast  and  said,  "  Do  not  yoo 
think,  then,  that  Brutns  will  wait  until  I  bars 
done  with  this  poor  body?**  As  if  he  thought 
Brutus  the  only  proper  peiaoa  to  snceead  him  ia 
his  immense  power.    Indeed  it  Is  extremely  prob- 
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iUe  Uiat  Brntai  wovid  !»▼•  bwii  the  first  man 
in  Rome,  could  he  here  had  patience  awhile  to 
be  ttie  second,  and  have  waited  until  thne  had 
wuted  the  power  of  Ccssar,  and  dimmed  the  lus- 
ter of  his  i^reat  actions.  But  Ca^slns,  a  man  of 
violent  paeslous  and  an  enemy  to  Cesar,  rather 
from  personal  than  political  hatred,  still  or|red 
htm  against  the  dictator.  It  was  universidly 
said,  that  Brutus  hated  the  imperial  power,  and 
Uml  Caasius  hated  the  emperor.  Gaasius,  iudeed, 
prettsnded  that  Cesar  had  injured  him  He  com- 
plained that  the  lions  which  he  had  procured 
wlien  he  was  nominated  a»dile,  and  which  he  had 
sent  to  Megara,  Cesar  had  taken  and  converted 
to  his  own  use,  having  found  them  there  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  Calanus.  Those  lions,  it 
is  said,  were  very  fatal  to  the  inhabitants;  for  as 
soon  as  their  city  was  taken,  they  opened  their 
dens  and  unchained  them  in  the  streets,  that  they 
might  stop  the  irruption  of  the  enemy;  but  in- 
stead of  that  they  fell  upon  the  citijEens,  and  tore 
them  in  such  a  manner  that  their  very  enemies 
were  struck  with  horror.  Some  say  that  this  was 
the  principal  motive  with  Cassins  for  conspiring 
tgainst  Cesar;  but  they  are  strangely  misUken. 
Cassias  had  a  natural  aversion  to  the  whole  race 
of  tyrants,  which  he  showed  even  when  he  was 
at  school  with  Faustus  the  son  of  Sylla.  When 
Faustus  was  boasting  among  the  boys  of  the 
an! im lied  power  of  his  father,  Caasius  rose  and 
ttrack  him  on  the  face.  The  friends  and  tutors 
of  Fanstus  would  have  taken  upon  themselves  to 
ponish  the  insult;  but  Pompey  prevented  it,  and, 
■ending  for  the  boys,  examined  them  himself. — 
Upon  which  Caasius  said,"  Come  along,  Faustus! 
repeat,  if  you  dare,  before  Pompey,  the  expressions 
which  provoked  me,  that  I  may  punish  you  in  the 
tame  manner."  Soch  was  the  disposition  of  Caasius. 
Bat  Brutus  was  animated  to  this  undertaking 
by  the  persuasion  of  his  friends,  by  private  inti- 
mationa  and  anonymous  letters.  Under  the  statue 
of  his  ancestor,  who  destroyed  the  Tarqnins,  was 

£  laced  a  paper  with  these  words:  O  that  toe  had  a 
tritfiw  now?  O  that  BruUa  were  now  aUve!-^ 
His  own  tribunal  on  which  he  sat  as  pretor,  was 
continually  filled  withauch  inacrlptions  as  theae: 
Bfirftff,  tkou  deepest!  Thou  art  not  a  true  Bru- 
tut!  Tlie  sycophants  of  Caesar  were  the  occa> 
don  of  this;  for,  among  other  invidious  distinc- 
tions which  they  paid  him,  they  crowned  hia  atat- 
ttea  by  night,  that  the  people  might  aalute  him 
king,  instead  of  dictator.  However,  it  had  a  con- 
trary rffttct,  as  I  have  shown  more  at  large  in  the 
life  of  Ceaar. 

When  Cassius  solicited  his  friends  to  engage  in 
the  conapiracy,  they  all  consented,  on  condition 
that  Brutua  would  take  the  lead.  They  conclud- 
ed that  It  was  not  strength  of  hands,  or  resolu- 
tion, tliat  they  wanted,  but  the  countenance  of  a 
man  of  reputation,  to  preside  at  thia  aacrifice, 
and  to  justify  the  deed.  Tiiey  were  sensible  that, 
without  him,theyBhould  neither  proceed  with  spirit, 
nor  eacape  suspicion  when  they  had  effected  their 
purpoae.  The  world,  they  knew,  would  con- 
clude, that  if  the  action  had  been  honorable,  Bru- 
tus would  not  have  refused  to  engage  in  it  Cas- 
■iua  having  conaidered  theae  things,  determined  to 
payBratua  the  first  visit  after  the  quarrel  had 
been  betwuen  them;  and  as  soon  as  the  compli- 
nienta  of  reconciliation  were  over,  he  asked  him, 
"  Whetlier  he  intended  to  be  in  the  aenate  on  the 
caleuda  of  March;  for  it  waa  reported,"  he  said, 
"  that  Cesar's  friends  designed  to  move  that  he 
ilionid  be  declared  king."  Brutus  answered, 
•'He  should  not  be  there,"  and  Cassius  replied, 
"But  what  if  they  should  send  for  us?"  "It 
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would  then,"  said  Bmtas,  '<be  my  dvty,  not  only 
to  speak  against  it,  but  to  sacrifice  my  life  for  tlM 
liberties  of  Rome."  Cassius,  encouraged  by  thlst 
proceeded:— «  But  what  Roman  will  bear  to  ■•• 
you  die?  Do  not  you  know  yourself,  Brutus 7-~ 
Think  you  that  those  inscriptions  yon  found  en 
your  tribunal  were  placed  there  by  weavers  and 
victualers,  and  not  l^  the  first  men  in  RoroeT-^ 
From  other  pretors  they  look  for  presents,  and 
shows,  and  gladiators;  but  from  you  they  expect 
the  abolition  of  tyranny,  as  a  debt  which  your 
family  has  entailed  upon  you.  They  are  ready 
to  suffer  everything  on  your  account.  If  yon 
are  really  what  you  ought,  and  what  they  expect 
you  to  be.*'  After  this  he  embraced  Brutus,  and 
being  perfectly  reconciled,  they  retired  to  their 
respective  friends. 

In  Pompey*s  party  there  was  one  Quintus  Ll- 
garius,  whom  Ceaar  had  pardoned,  though  he  had 
borne  arms  against  him.  This  man,  less  grateful 
for  the  pardon  he  had  received,  than  oflS^nded  with 
tiie  powers  which  made  him  stand  ill  need  of  It, 
bateid  Cesar,  but  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Bru- 
tus. The  latter  one  day  visited  him,  and  finding 
him  not  well,  said, "  O  Ligarius!  what  a  time  Is 
this  to  be  sick?"  Upon  which  he  raised  himself 
on  his  elbow,  and  taking  Brutus  by  the  hand,  an- 
swered, **  If  Brutus  has  any  design  worthy  of  him- 
self, Ligarius  is  well."  They  now  tried  the  incllna^ 
tion  of  all  they  could  trust,  and  took  into  tha 
conspiracy,  not  only  their  famllhir  friends,  but 
such  as  they  knew  to  be  brave,  and  above  the  fear 
of  death.  For  this  reason,  though  they  liad  the 
greatest  regard  for  Cicero,  and  the  utmost  confi- 
dence In  his  principles  as  a  republican,  they  con- 
cealed tlie  conspiracy  from  him,  lest  his  natural 
timidity,  and  the  weariness  of  age,  should  retard 
those  measures  which  required  the  most  resoluts 
dispatch. 

Aruttts  likewise  thought  proper  to  leave  hie 
friends,  Slatiiias  and  Favonius,  the  followers  of 
Cato,  out  of  the  conspiracy.  He  had  tried  their 
sentiments,  under  the  color  of  a  philosophical  dis- 
pute; in  which  Favonius  observed,  that  the  wont 
absolute  government  was  preferable  to  a  civil  war: 
and  Statilias  added,  that  it  l)ecame  no  wise  man  ta 
expose  himself  to  fear  and  danger,  on  account  of 
the  faults  and  follies  of  others.  But  Labeo,  whe 
was  present,  contradicted  both.  And  Brutus, 
though  he  was  then  silent,  as  If  the  dispute  had  been 
difficult  to  determine,  afterward  communicated  the 
design  to  Labeo,  who  readily  concurred  in  It  It 
was  then  agreed  to  gain  over  the  other  Brutus, 
surnamed  Albinns,  who  though  not  distinguished 
by  his  personal  courege,  waa  of  conaequence,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  gladiators  he  bred 
for  the  pablic  shows,  and  the  entire  confidence 
that  Cesar  placed  In  him.  To  the  aolicitationa  of 
Cassius  and  Labeo  he  made  no  answer;  but  when 
he  came  privately  to  Brutus,  and  found  that  he  was 
at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  he  made  no  scru- 
ple of  joining  them.  Tne  name  of  Brutua  drew 
in  many  more  of  the  most  considerable  persons  of 
the  state;  and  though  they  had  entered  into  ai» 
oath  of  secrecy,  they  kept  the  design  so  closa^ 
that,  notwithstanding  the  i^ods  themselves  de- 
nounced the  event  by  a  variety  of  prodigies,  no 
one  would  give  credit  to  the  conspiracy. 

Brutus  now  fait  his  consequence  lie  heavy  upon 
him.  The  safety  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  in 
Rome  depended  on  his  conduct,  and  he  could  not 
think  of  the  danger  they  were  to  encounter  with- 
out anxiety.  In  public,  indeed,  he  suppressed  his 
uneasiness:  but  at  home,  and  especially  by  night*, 
he  was  not  the  same  man.  Sometimes  he  would 
start  from  his  sleep;  at  othen,  lie  was  totally  ix&^ 
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meraed  In  tboiight  From  which,  and  the  like  cir- 
eumstancea,  it  wae  obvlotia  to  his  wife,  that  he  was 
revoking  in  his  miud  aoine  difficult  and  danger- 
oua  enterprise.  Porcia,  as  we  before  observed, 
was  the  daughter  of  Cuto.  She  was  married  to 
her  cousin  Bruins  very  young,  though  she  was  a 
widow,  ana  liad  a  sou,  utinied  Bibulus,  after  his 
-  father.  Tbcre  is  a  smull  tract  of  his  still  extant, 
ralli*(i  Manoirs  of  Brutut.  Porcia  added  to  the 
aflRctiun  of  a  wife  the  prudence  of  a  woman  who 
was  rot  u unequal uted  with  philosophy;  and  she 
reaoived  not  to  inquire  into  Wr  husbaud^s  secreta 
before  ahe  had  made  the  following  trial  of  her  own 
firniueas.  She  ordered  all  her  uttendauts  out  of 
her  apartment,  and,  with  a  smull  knife,  gave  her- 
self a  deep  wound  in  the  thigh.  This  occasioned 
a  great  enusion  of  blood,  extreme  pain,  and  a  fever 
In  consequence  of  that  pain.  Brutus  was  extremely 
affllcled  for  her,  and  as  he  attended  her.  In  the 
bight  of  her  pain,  she  thus  spoke  to  him:  **  Bru- 
tus, when  you  married  the  daughter  of  Cato,  yon 
did  not,  I  presume,  consider  her  merely  as  a  fe- 
male companion,  but  as  the  partner  of  your  for- 
tunes. You  indeed,  have  given  me  no  reason  to 
repent  my  marriage;  but  what  proof,  either  of 
anection  or  fidelity,  can  you  receive  from  me.  If  I 
may  neither  share  in  your  secret  gHefa  nor  in 
youraecret  councila!  I  am  aeuslble  that  secrecy  is 
not  the  characteristic  virtue  of  my  sex,  but  surely 
our  natural  weakness  may  be  strengthened  by  a 
Tlrtuons  education,  and  by  honorable  connections; 
and  Porcia  can  boast  that  she  is  the  daughter  of 
Cato,  and  the  wife  of  Brutus.  Yet  even  in  tliese  dia- 
thictious  I  placed  no  absolute  confidence,  until  I 
tried,  and  found  tliat  I  was  proof  agaiuat  pain.*' 
When  ahe  said  this,  she  showed  him  her  wound,  and 
Informed  him  of  her  motives:  upon  which  Brutus 
waaaostruck  with  hermagnauimity,thut  with  lifted 
hands,  he  entreated  the  god.s  io  favor  h la  enterprise, 
and  enable  him  to  approve  himaelf  wortiiy  of  Por^ 
cia.  Ke  then  took  every  means  to  cure  her  wound, 
and  reatore  her  health. 

A  meeting 'of  the  senate  being  appointed,  at 
which  Ciesar  was  expected  to  attend,  ihat  was 
thought  a  proper  time  for  the  execution  of  their 
deiiign.  For  Hun  they  could  not  only  appear  to- 
gether without  suspicion,  but  as  some  of  the  most 
considerable  persons  in  the  commonwealth  would 
be  present,  they  flattered  tliemselvos  that,  as  soon 
as  the  deed  was  done,  they  would  join  In  asserting 
the  common  liberty.  The  place,  too,  where  the 
st'iiute  wus  to  meet,  seemed  provide ntiall}'  favor- 
able for  their  purpose.  It  was  a  portico  adjoin- 
ing to  the  theater,  uud  in  the  midst  of  a  saloon, 
furiiJMlied  with  benches,  ntooda  statue  of  Pouipey, 
which  had  been  erect«'d  to  him  by  the  comroon- 
weulth,  wlu'u  he  adorned  thutpart  of  the  city  with 
tlio.tu  buildings.  Here  the  senate  was  convened 
oil  the  ide.s  of  March;  and  It  seemed  as  if  some 
goil  should  bring  CiKsar  to  this  place  to  revenge 
Ui>oii  him  the  death  of  Poinpey. 

When  the  day  came,  Brutua  went  out,  and  took 
with  hliii  a  dagger,  which  Inat  circumstance  was 
known  only  to  his  wife.  The  rest  met  at  the 
hotiHe  of  Cdssiua,  and  conducted  his  son,  who  was 
tilut  day  to  put  on  the  ioqa  virility  to  the  forum: 
from  whence  they  proceeded  to Pompey*s portico, 
and  wuited  for  Ca>sar.  Any  one  that  had  been 
privy  to  the  design  of  the  conapirators,  would  here 
have  been  astonished  at  their  calm  and  consistent 
firmness.  Many  of  them  were  proelors,  and  oblig- 
ed by  their  office  to  hear  and  determine  cauaes. 
These  they  heard  with  so  much  calmness,  and  de- 
cided with  so  much  accuracy,  that  one  could  not 
nave  aupposed  there  had  been  anything  else  upon 
heir  minds;  and  when  a  certain  person  appealed 
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looking  round  on  the  assembly,  said,  Cesar  neif&er 
do€»,  nor  9haU  hinder  mejrom  acting  agreeaU^  is 
the  law9.  Nevertheless  thev  were  disturbed  by 
many  accidents.  Thoagh  the  day  was  far  apeot, 
still  Caasar  did  not  come,  being  detained  by  bis 
wife  and  the  soothsayers,  on  accoont  of  defects  ia 
the  sacrifices.  In  the  meantime  a  peraon  came 
up  to  Casca,  one  of  the  conspirators  and  taking 
him  by  the  hand,  *<Yon  concealed  the  thing 
from  me, "  said  be,  **  but  Brntns  has  told  me  aH.** 
Casca  expressed  his  surprise;  npon  which  the  other 
said,  laughing,  '*  How  came  yoa  to  be  so  rich  oa 
a  sudden,  as  to  stand  for  the  aedileabip;"  ao  neat 
was  the  great  secret  being  blown  by  the  ambigni- 
ty  of  this  man's  discourse!  at  the  same  time  Pop- 
11  ins  Lena,  a  senator,  after  saiating  Brutna  aad 
Cassius  in  a  very  obliging  manner,  said,  in  a  whis- 
per, **  My  best  wishes  are  with  you;-4>nt  make 
no  delay;  for  It  is  now  no  secret.**  After  saying 
this,  he  Immediately  went  away,  and  left  tliera  in 
a  great  consternation;  for  they  concluded  that 
everything  was  discovered.  Soon  after  this,  a 
messenger  came  running  from  Brntn8*s  honsa, 
and  told  him  that  his  wife  was  dying.  Porctahad 
been  under  extreme  anxiety,  and  in  great  agita- 
tions about  the  event.  At  every  little  noise  or 
voice  she  heard,  she  started  up,  and  ran  to  the 
door,  like  one  of  the  frantic  priesftesses  of  Baechaab 
Inquiring  of  every  one  that  came  from  the  forum, 
what  Brutus  was  doing.  She  sent  mesaenger 
after  messenger  to  make  the  same  inquiries;  and 
being  unable  any  longer  to  support  the  agitations 
of  her  mind,  she  at  length  fainted  away.  She  had 
not  time  to  retire  to  her  chamber.  As  she  sat  In 
the  middle  of  the  house,  her  spirits  foiled,  her  color 
change  (,  and  she  lost  her  senses  and  ber  speech. 
Her  women  shrieked,  the  neighbors  ran  to  their 
nsslstauce,  and  a  report  was  soon  spread  through 
the  citv,  that  Porcia  was  dead.  However,  by  the 
care  of  those  that  were  about  her,  she  recovered 
in  a  little  time.  Brutus  was  greatly  distreaaed  with 
the  news,  and  not  without  reason;  but  his  private 
grief  gave  way  to  the  public  concern;  for  it  wtt 
now  reported  that  Caasar  was  coming  in  a  litter. 
The  ill  omen  of  his  sacrifices  bad  interred  him 
from  entering  on  business  of  importance,  and  be 
proposed  to  defer  it  under  a  pretense  of  indispoai- 
tion.  As  soon  as  ho  came  out  of  the  litter,  Pop- 
ilius  Lena  who  a  little  before  bad  wished  Bntas 
success,  went  up,  and  spoke  to  him  for  a  consid- 
erable time,  Cifisar  all  the  while  standing,  aad 
seeming  very  attentive.  The  conspirators  not 
being  able  to  hear  what  he  said,  anspecled  from 
what  passed  between  him  and  Brutus,  tliat  be  was 
now  making  a  discovery  of  their  design.  This 
disconcerted  them  extremely,  and  looking  upon 
each  other,  they  agreed,  by  tlie  silent  language  of 
the  countenance,  Uiat  they  should  not  stay  to  ba 
taken,  but  dispatch  themselves.  With  this  inteot, 
Cassius  and  some  othen  were  just  about  to  draw 
tlieir  daggers  from  under  their  robes,  when  Bra- 
tus,  observing  from  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
Loena,  that  he  was  petitioning  and  not  accusing, 
encouraged  Cassius  by  the  cheerfulness  of  bis 
countenance.  This  was  the  only  way  by  which 
he  could  communicate  his  sentiments,  being  Ea^ 
rounded  by  many  who  were  strangers  to  the  con- 
spiracy. Laena,  after  a  little  while  kissed  Cesar's 
hand,  and  lelt  him;  and  it  plainly  appeared,  upon 
the  whole,  that  he  had  been  speaking  about  lua 
own  uiTair. 

The  senate  was  already  seated,  and  the  con- 
spiraton  got  close  about  Cesar's  chair,  under  a 
pretense  of  preferring  a  suit  to  him.  Casalna 
turned  his  face  to  Pompey*a  itatae^  and  invoked 
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ft,  ts  if  It  had  lieen  sentible  of  hlo  prayort.  Tre- 
bontos  kept  Antony  in  conTonation  without  the 
coarL  And  uow  Coisar  entered,  and  the  whole 
senate  rose  to  salute  him.  The  conaptrators 
crowded  around  him,  and  oet  Tall  ins  Cimber,  one 
of  thoir  number,  to  solicit  the  recall  of  his  brother, 
who  was  banished.  They  all  united  in  the  soli- 
citation, toolL  hold  of  CfBsar*8  hand,  and  Icissed  his 
head  and  Iiis  breast.  He  rejected  their  applications, 
and  iiiKling  tiiat  they  would  not  desist,  at  length 
rose  from  his  seat  in  anger.  Tollius,  upon  this, 
laid  hold  of  his  robe,  and  palled  it  from  his 
shoulders.  Cases,  who  stooa  behind,  gave  him 
the  first,  though  but  a  slight  wound  with  his  dagger, 
near  the  shoulder.  Csssar  caught  the  haudle  of  the 
dagger  and  said  in  Latin,  "Villain!  Casca!  What 
dost  thou  mean?"  Casca,  in  Greek,  called  his 
brother  to  his  assistance.  Csssar  was  wounded 
by  numbers  almost  at  the  same  instant,  and  look- 
ed ronnd  him  for  some  way  to  escape;  but  when 
he  saw  the  dagger  of  Brutus  pointed  against  him, 
be  let  go  Casca's  hand,  and  covering  his  head 
with  his  robe,  resigned  himself  to  their  swords. 
The  conspirators  pressed  so  eagerly  to  stab  him, 
that  they  wounded  each  other.  Brutus,  in  at- 
tempting to  have  his  share  in  the  sacrifice,  receiv- 
ed a  wound  In  his  hand,  and  all  of  them  were 
covered  with  blood. 

CfBsar  thus  slain,  Brutus  stepped  forward  into 
the  middle  of  the  senate-house,  and  proposing  to 
make  a  speech,  desired  the  senators  to  stay.  They 
fled,  however,  with  the  utmost  precipitation, 
though  no  one  pursued;  for  the  conspirators  had 
no  design  on  any  life  but  Ciesar's;  and,  that 
taken  away,  they  invited  the  rest  to  liberty.  In- 
deed, all  but  Brutus  were  of  opinion  that  Antony 
should  fall  with  Cssar.  They  considered  him  as 
an  insolent  man,  who,  in  his  principles,  favored 
ynonarchy;  and  who  had  made  nimself  popular  in 
the  army.  Moreover,  beside  his  natural  disposi- 
tion to  despotism,  he  had  at  tills  time  the  consu- 
lar power,  and  was  the  colleague  of  Csesar.  Bru- 
tus, on  the  other  hand,  alleged  tlie  injustice  of 
Buch  a  measure,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of 
Antony's  change  of  principle.  He  thought  it 
far  from  being  improbable,  that,  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Cesar,  a  man  so  passionately  fond  of  glo- 
ry, should  be  inspired  by  an  emulation  to  join  in 
restoring  the  commonwealth.  Thus  Antony  was 
saved;  Uiough,  in  the  general  consternation,  he 
fled  in  the  disguise  of  a  plebeian.  Brutus  and 
bis  party  betook  themselves  to  the  Capitol;  and 
showing  their  bloody  hands  and  naked  swords, 
proclaimed  liberty  to  the  people  as  they  passed.-^ 
At  first  all  was  lamentation,  distraction  and  tu- 
mult: but  as  no  further  violence  was  committed, 
tlie  senators  and  the  people  rtKSOvored  their  ap- 
prehensions, and  went  in  a  body  to  the  conspira- 
tors in  the  Capitol.  Brutus  made  a  popular 
speech  adapted  to  the  occasion;  and  this  being 
Welt  receivnd,  the  conspirators  were  encouraged 
to  come  down  Into  the  Jorum,  The  rest  were  un- 
distia|ui9hed;  but  persons  of  the  first  quality  at- 
tended Brutus,  conducted  him  with  great  honoi 
from  the  Capitol,  and  placed  him  In  the  rostrum. 
At  the  sight  of  Brutus,  the  populace,  though 
disposed  to  tumult,  were  struck  with  reverence: 
Bud  when  he  began  to  speak,  they  attended  with 
silence.  It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  it  was 
not  the  action,  but  the  man,  they  respected;  for 
when  Cinna  spoke,  and  accused  Ccesar,  they 
loaded  him  with  the  most  opprobrious  lan- 
guage; and  became  so  outrageous  that  the  con- 
■piratore  thought  proper  once  more  to  retire  into 
the  Capitol.  Brutus  now  expected  to  be  besieged, 
And  therefore  dismissed  the  principal  people  that 


attended  him;  becaose  he  thought  it  unreason* 
able  that  they  who  iiad  no  concern  in  the  action 
should  be  exposed  to  the  danger  that  followed  it 
Next  day,  the  senate  assembled  In  the  temple  of 
Tellus,  and  Antony,  Phinctts,  and  Cicero,  in 
their  respective  speeches,  persuaded  and  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  forget  what  was  passed.  Acr 
cordingly  the  conspirators  were  not  only  par- 
doned, but  it  was  decreed  that  the  consuls  should 
take  into  consideration  what  honora  and  digni- 
ties were  proper  to  be  conferred  upon  them. 
After  tills  the  senate  broke  up;  and  Antony, 
having  sent  his  son  as  an  hostage  to  the  Capitol» 
Brutus  and  his  party  came  down,  and  mutual 
compliments  passed  between  them.  Cassius  was 
invited  to  sup  with  Antony,  Brutus  with  Lepl- 
dus,  and  the  rest  were  entertained  by  their  re- 
spective friends. 

Barly  next  mominff,  the  genate  asaembled  agai3» 
and  voted  thaniia  to  Antony  for  preventing  a  civil 
war,  as  well  as  to  Brutus  and  his  party  for  their 
services  to  the  commonwealth.  Tite  latter  had 
also  provinces  distributed  among  them.  Crete 
was  allotted  to  Brutus,  Africa  to  Cassius,  Asia  to 
Trebonius,  Bithynia  to  Cimber,  and  the  other  Bra* 
tus  had  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lies  upon  tlie  Po. 

Cesar's  will,  and  his  funeral  came  next  in  quea^ 
tion.  Antony  proposed  tliat  the  will  should  be 
read  in  public;  and  that  the  funeral  should  not 
be  private,  or  witliout  proper  magnificence,  lest 
such  treatment  should  exasperate  the  people.— 
Cassius  strongly  opposed  Uiis:  but  Brutus  agreed 
to  it,  and  here  he  fell  into  a  second  error.  His 
preservation  of  so  formidable  an  enemy  as  Antony, 
was  a  mistaken  thing;  but  his  giving  up  the  man- 
agement of  Ciesar's  funeral  to  him  was  an  irre- 
parable fault.  The  publlcaticu  of  the  will  had  an 
immediate  tendency  to  inspire  the  people  with  a 

Dionate  regret  for  the  death  of  CoBsar;  for  he 
left  to  each  Roman  citizen  seventy-five  drach- 
mas, beside  the  public  use  of  his  gardens  beyond 
the  Tyber,  where  now  the  temple  of  Fortune 
stands.  When  the  body  was  brought  into  the 
forum,  and  Antony  spoke  the  usual  funeral  eulo- 
gium,  as  he  perceived  the  people  affected  by  bis 
speech,  he  endeavored  still  more  to  work  upon 
tJieir  passions,  by  unfolding  the  bloody  garment 
of  Cesar,  showing  them  in  how  many  places  it 
was  pierced,  and  pointing  out  the  number  of  his 
wounds.  This  threw  everything  into  confusion. 
Some  called  aloud  to  kill  the  murderers;  others, 
as  was  formerly  done  in  the  case  of  that  seditious 
demagogue  Clodius,  snatched  the  benclies  and 
tables  from  the  neighboring  shops,  and  erected  a 
pile  for  the  body  of  Cesar,  in  the  midst  of  conse- 
crated places  and  surrounding  temples.  As  soon 
as  the  pile  was  in  flames,  the  people,  crowding 
from  all  parts,  snatched  the  half-burned  brands, 
and  ran  round  the  city  to  fire  the  houses  of  the 
conspirators;  but  they  were  on  their  guard  against 
such  an  assault,  and  prevented  the  effects. 

There  was  a  poet  named  Cinna,  who  had  no 
concern  in  the  conspiracy,  but  was  rather  a 
friend  of  Cesar's.  This  man  dreamed  that  Cesar 
invited  him  to  supper,  and  that,  when  l«e  declined 
the  invitation,  he  took  him  by  the  baud,  and  con* 
strained  him  to  follow  iiim  into  a  dark  and  deep 
place,  which  he  entered  with  the  utmost  horror. 
The  agitation  of  his  spiriU  threw  him  into  a  fever, 
which  lasted  the  remaining  part  of  the  night.  In 
the  morning,  however,  when  Cesar  was  to  be  in- 
terred, he  was  ashamed  of  absenting  himself  from 
the  solemnity:  he,  therefore,  mingled  with  the 
multitude  that  had  just  been  enraged  by  the  speech 
of  Antony;  and  being  unfortunately  mistaken  ior 
that  Cinna,  who  had  before  inveighed  against 


PLnTARGH*0  LITB8. 


T,  Im  wm  toni  to  fietm.  TkAi»  mnm  Umii 
uiythiaf,  «xoepl  Antoay**  ohaag*  of  oondoot, 
olaimod  Bratoo  and  his  porty.    Tbey  now  thoof  ht 


It  neoiiiatary  to  oonsult  U»olr  Mfoty,  aa4  retired  to 
Aoliaui.  Hore  they  aot  down,  with  on  intent  to 
return  ««  ooon  oo  tlie  popnUr  fury  ehould  oubeide; 
aud  for  tiiio,  eonaideriof  the  inoonetnncy  of  tiie 
naltitodo,  tb#y  concluded  tliot  tiiey  eliouid  not 
bovo  ionf  to  wait  The  eenate,  moreover,  wae  in 
their  intereet;  and  thoiifh  they  did  not  poniah  the 
BinrdererB  of  Cinna,  they  cauaed  atrict  Inqairy  to 
lie  made  after  thoee  who  attempted  to  burn  the 
Houaes  of  the  conaplratoip.  Antony  too  iMcame 
•bnojilooi  to  the  peoole;  for  they  eoapecled  him 
•f  electing  another  kind  of  monarchy.  The  re> 
Inra  of  Bnitua  waa,  eonaequenUy,  wialied  for; 
ftod,  aa  lie  waa  to  exhibit  ahowi  and  gamee  in  hia 
capacity  aa  pnator,  it  waa  expeclM.  Brntoa» 
however,  had  received  iutelligenoe,  that  several  of 
C«8ar*a  old  aoldieM,  to  whom  he  had  diatribnied 
lands  and  coloniea,  liad  atolen,  by  amail  parUee, 
Into  Rome,  and  that  they  lay  in  wait  for  him:  he, 
Uiorefore,  did  not  think  proper  to  come  himaelf; 
Botwithatandinf  which,  tlie  ahowa  that  were  en- 
kibited  on  hie  account  were  extremely  magnifi- 
cent: for  tie  had  bonght  a  conaiderable  nnmber  of 
wttd  beaata,  and  ordered  that  they  ahouid  all  be 
teeerved  for  that  purpose.  He  went  himaelf  aa 
for  as  Neplee  to  collect  a  number  of  comedians; 
and  being  informed  of  one  Canntlus,  who  was 
mnoh  admired  upon  the  stage,  he  desired  his 
friends  to  use  all  tiieir  interest  to  bring  him  to 
Rome.  Canotltts  was  a  Grecian;  and  Bruios, 
therefore,  thought  that  no  oompulslou  should  be 
need.  He  wrote  likewise  to  Cicero,  and  begged 
tiiat  he  would,  by  all  means,  be  present  at  tlie 
poblk:  shows. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  his  affkira,  when,  on 
the  arrival  of  Octavlus  at  Rome,  thlnp  took 
auotiier  turn.  He  was  son  lo  the  sister  of  Cvsar, 
who  had  adopted  aud  appointed  him  his  heir.  He 
was  pursuing  his  studies  at  Apollouia,  and  in  ex- 
pectation of  meeting  Cesar  there  ou  hla  intended 
expedition  against  the  Parthlaua,  at  the  time  wlien 
Cesar  was  slain.  Upon  hearing  of  this  event,  he 
immediately  came  to  Rome,  and,  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  the  people,  assumed  the  name  of 
Cesar.  By  punctually  distributing  among  the 
citiaeus  tlie  money  that  was  left  them  by  his 
■ode,  lie  soon  took  the  lead  of  Antony;  and,  by 
his  liberality  to  the  soldiers,  he  brought  over  to 
bis  party  the  greatest  number  of  thoee  who  liad 
•erved  under  Cesar.  Cicero,  likewise,  who  hated 
Antony,  joined  his  interest  And  this  was  so 
much  resented  by  Brutus,  that,  In  his  letters  he 
tvproaohed  him  in  the  severest  terms.  "  He  per- 
ceived," he  said,  "  that  Cicero  was  tame  enough 
to  bear  a  tyrant,  and  was  ouly  afraid  of  the  tyrant 
that  hated  him; — that  his  compliments  to  Ucta- 
Tius  were  meant  to  purchase  an  easy  slavery:  but 
our  ancestors,"  said  Brutus,  « scorned  to  bear 
even  a  gentle  master."  He  added,  that,  "  As  to 
the  measures  of  peace,  or  war,  he  was  undeter- 
mined; but  in  one  thing  he  was  rasolved,  which 
was,  never  to  be  ailavep*  He  expressed  his  sur- 
prise, "Ttiat  Cicero  should  prefer  an  iufamous 
accommodation  even  to  the  dangers  of  civil  war; 
and  that  the  only  fruits  be  expected  from  destroy* 
ing  the  tyranny  of  Antony  should  be  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  tyrant  in  Octavlus."  Such 
was  tlie  spirit  of  his  first  letters. 

Thf  city  was  now  divided  into  two  factions; 
some  joiued  Cesar,  others  remained  with  Autouy, ' 


IS  positMo,  to  coaosai  tbessr^ 
I  her;  bat,  notwithslaadiog  bw 
^ctue  wt^ch   alio  found  ilieit 


Lneanla,  and  oano  to  tko  imiiliiBe  towtt  of  Oi^ 
Poreia,  being  to  reton  from  thenoa  to  f 
deavorad,  as  well 
row  that  oppmased  I 
magnanimity,  a  {^ctiue  ' 
betrayed  her  diatreos.  The  anbjoct  was  the  part- 
ing of  Hector  and  Andromache.  He  was  repre- 
aented  delivering  his  son  Astyanaz  into  her  annt, 
and  thaeyea  of  Andrumache  weie  fixed  upon  bia. 
The  resemblance  that  this  pletare  bora  to  herewa 
distress,  made  her  burst  Into  lean  the  nooKst 
aheliehoidit;  and  aeveral  timea  she  visited  the 
melancholy  emblem,  to  gaia  upon  it,  and  weep  bs- 
fora  It  On  this  occasion  AcUioa,  obo  oi  Bratas'f 
frienda,  repeated  that  passage  in  Hooser,  wbeis 
Iromaefae  sayi 


Andr 


•y»» 


Y«t  while  Bjr  Hwlor  itiU  twrlTM,  I  tea 
Mj  hthn,  Botbar,  kraUuan  aU  im  cliaa.    Ft^e. 

To  which  Brutus  replied,  with  a  anile,  "But  I 
moat  not  answer  Poicia  aa  Hector  did  Aadron- 


and  the  army  was  sold  to  the  best  bidder.     Brulus, 


of  course,  despaired  of  any  desirable  event;  and,! 
iwiiig  rcsoivea  to  leave  Italy,  he  went  by  laud  to  ■ 


Hattea  to  thy  tMkt  at  hoM, 
TiMfe  fside  iba  Bpiadl*  aad  diraot  tho  looak    Fm* 

She  has  not  peraonal  strength,  indeed,  to  sostaii 
the  toils  we  nnderro,  but  kwr  spirit  is  not  lee  e- 
tive  In  the  cauae  of  her  conntry."  This  aaeedoto 
we  have  from  Bibulos,  the  awn  of  Poicia. 

From  Elea,  Brutus  sailed  for  Athens,  wben  bi 
was  recelTed  with  high  applause,  and  ravestidd 
with  public  liouora.  Tbers  be  took  op  hii  roA- 
denoe  with  a  particular  friend,  aad  attended  tlis 
lecturea  of  Theomnestns  the  academic,  and  Cratip- 

{>os  the  peripatetic,  devoting  himaelf  wholly  (s 
iterary  pursuits.  Tet  In  this  unsuspected  sUts 
be  was  privately  prepariue  for  war.  He  dis- 
patched  Herostratus  into  A&cedonia  to  gain  tbs 
principal  officers  in  that  proriuoe;  and  he  second, 
by  his  kindness,  all  the  young  Romans  who  we# 
students  then  at  Athens.  Among  tiiess  wu  die 
son  of  Cicero,  on  whom  he  bestowed  the  bighet 
encomiums;  and  said,  that  he  could  never  caaw 
admiring  the  spirit  of  that  yoong  man,  who  hon 
such  a  mortal  hatred  to  tyrants. 

At  length  i»  began  to  act  more  puUiely;  aad 
being  informed  that  some  of  the  Rooau  sliip* 
laden  with  money,  were  returning  frem  AiU 
under  the  command  of  a  man  of  honor,  a  friend 
of  hia,  he  met  him  at  Caryatoa,  a  city  o[  Eoboa 
There  he  had  a  conferenoe  with  him,  and  requet- 
ed  that  he  would  give  up  the  ahips.  By-the-bj^ 
it  happened  to  be  Brutus*s  birth-day,  oa  wiuch 
occasion  lie  gsTe  a  splendid  entertainment,  and 
while  they  were  drinking  Fidsry  to  Brutm  and 
JAbertf  to  J2ofne,  to  encourage  the  csoss,  be  catiod 
for  a  larger  bowl.  While  he  held  it  in  bis  iitad, 
without  any  visible  relation  to  the  sabject  tbej 
wars  upon,  he  pronounced  this  verse: 

Mr  fall  wu  dMm'd  by  PksbM  aad  by  At*. 

Some  historians  say,  that  Apollo  was  (he  void 
he  gave  his  soldiers  in  the  last  battle  at  Pbiiippi; 
and,  of  course  conclude,  that  this  exdanution 
was  a  presage  of  his  defeat  Autistios,  the  com- 
mander of  the  ships,  gave  him  five  bondred  tlioi' 
sand  drachmas  of  the  money  he  was  carrying  to 
Italy.  The  remaius  of  Pompey's  anny  (hat  wen 
scattered  about  Theasaly,  readihr  joined  his suod* 
ard;  and,  beside  these,  he  took  nve  hundred  homt 
whom  Cinna  was  conducting  to  Dolabeila  in  Aoo* 
He  then  sailed  to  Demetrius,  and  seixed  a  iar^ 
quantity  o(  arms,  which  Juiius  Cesar  had  provided 
for  the  Parthian  war,  and  which  were  dov  lo  &• 
scut  to  Antony.  Macedonia  was  delivered  up  to 
him  by  Hortensius  the  pretor;  and  all  tlie  neigh- 
boring princes  readily  offered  their  amittuce^^ 


MAttCUa  tftUTUS. 


Whmm  news  wmm  reoelTed  that  Galas,  the  broUier 
•f  Antony,  hu)    marehed  tbroogh  Italy,  to  join 
the  foreea  under  Gabinlua  in  Dyrrfaaehinm  and 
Apollouia,  Brutoa  determined  to  aeixe  them  before 
hearrfTody  and   made  a  forced  march  with  such 
troops  as  wer«  at  hand.    The  way  was  rogrged, 
and  tlie  snows  were  deep;  bat  he  moTed  with  such 
expedition  that   his  ■atlen  were  left  a  long  way 
behind.     When  he  bad  almost  reached  Dyrrha- 
chtum,   he   was   seixed  with  the  disorder  called 
Bulimia,  or   violent  hunger,  occasioned  by  cold 
and  ftitigae.     This  disorder  affects  both  men  and 
cattle,  after  fatigues  in  the  snow.    Whether  it  is, 
tiiat  perspiration  being  prerented  by  the  extreme 
cold,  tlie  vital   heat  Is  confined,  and  more  imme- 
diately consames  tlie  aliment;  or,  that  a  keen  and 
snbtile  vapor  rising  from  the  melted  snow,  pene- 
trates the  body,  and  destroys  the  heat  by  expelling 
it  through  the  pores;  for  the  sweatings  seem  to 
arise  from  tiie   heat  contending  with   the  cold, 
which  helug  repelled  bv  the  latter,  the  vapory 
steam  Is  dinnaed  over  the  surface  of  the   body. 
But  of  this  I  hare  treated  more  largely  in  another 
place.     Bmtns  growing  very  faint,  and  no  provi- 
sions being  at  £and,  his  servants  were  forced  to 
go  to  the  gates  of  the  enemy,  and  beg  bread  of 
the  sentinels.     Wlien  they  were  Informed  of  the 
distress  of  Brutus,  they  brought  him  meat  and 
drink  with  their  own  hands;  and  in  return  for 
their  humanity,  when  he  had  taken  the  city,  he 
showed  khidueas  both  to  them  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants. 

Wlien  Gains  arrived  in  Apollonia,  he  snm- 
moned  the  soldiers  that  were  quartered  near  the 
dty  to  join  him;  but  finding  tliat  they  were  all 
with  Brutus,  and  suspecting  that  those  In  Apol- 
lonia favored  the  same  party,  he  went  to  Buthro- 
tos.    Brutus,  however,  found  means  to  destroy 
three  of  hfai  cohorts  in  their  march.    Cains,  after 
this,  attempted  te  seixe  some  posts  near  Byllis, 
but  was  routed  in  a  set  battle  by  young  Cicero,  to 
whom  Brutua  had  given  the  command  of  the 
army  on  that  occasion,  and   whose  conduct  he 
made  use  of  frequently  and  with  success.    Calus 
was  soon  afterward  surprised  in  a  marsh,  from 
whence  he  Ind  no  means  to  escape;  and  Bnitus, 
finding  him  in  his  power,  surrounded  him  with 
his  cavalry,  and  gave  orders  that  none  of  his  men 
should  be  killed;  for  he  expected  that  they  would 
quickly  join  him  of  their  own  accord.    As  he  ex- 
pected, it  came  to  pass.    They  surrendered,  both 
themselves  and  their  general,  so  that  Brutus  had 
now  a  very  respeeteble  army.    He  treated  Cains 
fbr  a  long  time  with  all  possible  respect;  nor  did 
he  divest  him  of  any  ensigns  of  dignity  that  he 
bore,  though,  it  is  said,  that  he  received  letters 
from  several   persons  at  Rome,  and  particularly 
from  Cicero,  advising  him  to  put  him  to  death. 
At  length,  however,  when  he  found  that  he  was 
secretly  practicing  with  his  officers,  and  exciting 
seditions  among  the  soldiers,  he  put  him  on  board 
a  khip,  and  kept  him  close  prisoner.    The  soldiers 
that  he  had  corrupted  retired  Into  Apollonia,  from 
whence  they  sent  to  Brutus,  that  if  he   would 
eeme  to  them  there,  they  would  return  to  their 
duty.    Brutus  answered,  *<  That  this  was  not  the 
Cttetom  of  the  Romans,  but  that  those  who  had 
offended  should  come  In  person  to  their  genemi, 
and  solicit  his  forgiveness.**    This  they  did,  and 
w«re  sccordingty  pardoned.    He  was  now  pre- 
paring to  go  into  Asia,  when  he  was  iuformecl  of 
a  chatiire  iu  affairs  at  Rome.     Young  Cesar,  sup- 
ported by  the  senate,  had  got  the  better  of  Antony, 
and  bad  driven  him  out  of  Italy,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  he  began  to  be  no  less  formidable  himself; 
for  he  solicited  the  consalslilp  contrary  to  law, 


and  kept  In  pay  an  unnecessary  army.  Conae* 
quently  the  senate,  though  they  at  first  supported^ 
were  now  dissatisfied  with  his  measures.  And  as 
they  began  to  cast  their  eyes  on  Brutus,  and  do 
creed  or  confirmed  several  provinces  to  him,  Ciesar 
was  under  some  apprehensions.  He  therefore  dis- 
patched messengers  to  Antony,  and  desired  that 
a  reconciliation  might  take  place.  After  this  he 
drew  up  his  army  around  the  city,  and  carried  the 
consulship,  though  but  a  boy;  In  his  twentieth 
year,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries.  He  waa 
no  sooner  consul  than  he  ordered  a  judicial  pro- 
cess to  issue  against  Brutus  and  his  accomplJcesi 
for  murdering  the  first  magistrate  in  Rome,  with* 
out  trial  or  condemnation.  Lucius  Cornlficins  was 
appointed  to  accuse  Brutus,  and  Marcus  Agrippu 
accused  Casslus;  neither  of  whom  appearing, 
the  judges  were  obliged  to  pass  sentence  against 
both.  It  is  said,  that,  when  the  crier,  as  usual, 
cited  Brutus  to  appear,  the  people  could  not  sup- 
press their  sighs;  and  persons  of  the  first  distlnc* 
tlon  heard  it  in  silent  dejection.  Publius  Siliciuf 
was  observed  to  burst  into  team,  and  this  was  the 
cause  why  he  was  afterward  proscribed.  The  tri- 
umviri, CsBsar,  Antony,  and  Lepldus,  being  now 
reconciled,  divided  the  provinces  among  tliem,  and 
settled  that  list  of  murder,  in  which  two  hundred 
citizens,  and  Cicero  among  the  rest,  were  pro* 
scribed. 

When  the  report  of  these  proceedings  was 
brought  into  Macedonia,  Brutua  found  himself 
under  a  necessity  of  sending  orders  to  Hortensiuf 
to  kill  Cains,  the  brother  of  Antony,  In  revenge 
of  the  death  of  Cicero,  his  friend,  and  Brutus  Al- 
binus,  his  kinsman,  who  was  slain.  This  was  the 
reason  why  Antony,  when  he  had  taken  Horteu- 
sius  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  slew  him  upon  his 
brother's  tomb.  Brutus  says  that  he  was  more 
ashamed  of  the  cause  of  Cicero*s  death  than 
grieved  at  the  event:  while  he  saw  Rome  enslaved 
more  by  her  own  fault  than  by  the  fault  of  her 
tyrants,  and  continue  a  tame  spectator  of  such 
scenes  as  ought  not  to  have  been  heard  of  without 
horror. 

The  armv  of  Brutus  was  now  considerable,  and 
he  ordered  his  route  into  Asia,  while  a  fleet  was 
preparing  In  Bithynia  and  Cyslcum.  As  he 
marched  by  land,  he  settled  the  aflfain  of  the 
cities,  and  gave  audience  to  the  princes  of  those 
countries  through  which  he  passed.  He  sent 
ordere  to  Casslus,  who  was  in  oyria,  to  give  tap 
his  intended  journey  Into  Egypt,  and  join  him. 
On  this  occasion  he  tells  him,  that  their  collecting 
forces  to  destroy  the  tyrants  was  not  to  secure  an 
empire  to  themselves;  but  to  deliver  their  fellow- 
citizens;  that  they  should  never  forget  this  great  ol>- 
iect  of  their  underatanding,  but,  adhering  to  their 
nret  intentions,  keep  Italy  within  tlieir  eye,  and 
hasten  to  rescue  their  country  from  oppression. 

Cassius,  accordingly,  set  out  to  join  him,  and 
Brutus,  at  the  same  time  making  some  progress 
to  meet  him,  their  interview  was  at  Smyrna. 
Until  this  meeting,  they  had  not  seen  each  other 
since  they  parted  at  the  Pireus  of  Athens,  when 
Casslus  set  out  for  Syria,  and  Brutus  for  Macedo- 
nia. The  forces  they  had  respectively  collected 
gave  them  great  joy,  and  made  them  confident 
of  success.  From  Italy  they  had  fled,  like  soli* 
tary  exiles,  without  money,  witliout  arms,  with- 
out a  ship,  a  soldier,  or  a  town  to  fly  to.  Yet 
now,  in  BO  short  a  time,  they  found  themselves 
supplied  with  shipping  and  money,  with  an  army 
of  horse  and  foot,  and  In  a  condition  of  contending 
for  the  empire  of  Rome.  Cassius  was  no  less  re- 
spectful to  Brutus  than  Brutus  was  to  him;  but 
tne  latter  would  generally  wait  upon  him,  as  ha 
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vu  Um  older  man*  and  %(  a  ieebla  eonatttaUoii. 
CaMicu  was  esteemed  an  able  eoldler,  but  of  a 
fiery  dUpoeition,  and  ambitione  to  ooiDmaod  rather 
by  fenr  than  aflfection:  thoa|[h,  at  the  atme  time, 
with  hie  fiimiJiar  ecqaaintance,  he  wm  eaav  In 
bis  manneri,  and  fond  of  raillery  to  execs.  Brn- 
tus,  on  account  of  hit  Tirtue,  was  reapected  by 
the  people,  beloTed  by  hie  friends,  admired  by 
men  of  principle,  and  not  hated  even  by  hb  ene- 
mies.  He  was  miid  In  his  temper,  and  had  a 
freatness  of  mind  that  was  superior  to  anger, 
avarice,  and  the  love  of  pleasure.  He  was  hrm 
and  iuflezible  in  his  opinion*,  and  zealous  in  everv 
iMirsttit  where  justice  or  honor  were  concerned. 
The  people  had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  integ- 
rity and  sincerity  In  every  undertaking,  and  this 
naturally  inspired  ihem  with  confidence  and  affec- 
tion.  Even  Fompey  the  Great  had  hardly  ever  so 
mach  credit  with  them;  for  who  ever  Imagined, 
that,  if  he  had  conquered  Cieiiar,  he  would  have 
•ubmitted  to  the  laws,  and  would  not  have  retained 
bis  power  under  the  title  of  consul  or  dictator,  or 
•ome  more  specious  and  popuUr  name?  Cassius, 
on  the  contrary,  a  man  of  violent  passions,  and 
noacious  avarice,  was  suspected  of  exposing  him- 
•elf  to  toll  and  danger,  rather  from  a  thirst  of 
power  than  an  attachment  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  The  former  disturbers  of  the  common- 
wealtii,  Cinna,  and  Marius,  and  Carbo,  evidently 
■et  their  country  as  a  stake  for  the  winner,  and 
hardly  scrupled  to  own  that  tliey  fought  for  em- 
pire. But  the  very  enemies  of  Brutus  never 
eharge  him  with  this.  Even  Antony  has  been 
heard  to  say,  that  Brutus  was  the  only  conspirator 
who  had  tlie  sense  of  honor  and  justice  for  his 
motive;  and  that  the  rest  were  wnolly  actuated 
by  malice  or  envy.  It  is  clear,  too,  from  what 
Brutus  himself  says,  that  he  finally  and  princi- 
pally relied  on  his  own  virtue.  Thus  he  writes 
to  .\ Ulcus,  iiiiroeuialely  before  an  engaffemenl, 
"  That  his  affairs  were  in  the  most  desirable  situ- 
ation imaginable;  for  that  either  he  should  con- 
quer, and  restore  liberty  to  Rome,  or  die,  and  be 
free  from  slavery;  and  that  this  only  remained  a 
question.  Whether  they  should  live  or  die  free- 1 
men?  He  adds,  that  Mark  Antony  was  properly 
punished  for  his  folly;  who,  when  he  might  have 
ranked  with  the  Brutii,  the  Ca88ii,and  Catos,  chose 
rather  to  be  the  underling  of  Octavlus;  and  that 
If  he  did  not  fall  in  the  approaching  battle,  they 
would  very  soon  be  at  a  variance  with  each  oU^r.*' 
In  which  he  seems  to  have  been  a  true  prophet. 

While  they  were  at  Smyrna,  Brutus  desired 
Ciissius  to  let  him  have  part  of  the  vast  treasure 
he  had  collected,  because  his  own  was  chieHy  ex- 
pended in  equipping  a  fleet,  to  gain  the  superi- 
ority at  sea.    But  the  friends  of  Cassius  advised 
him  against  this;  alleging  that  it  would  be  absurd 
to  give  Brutus  that  money  which  he  had  saved 
witii  80  much  frugality  and  acquired  with  so  much 
envy,  merely  that  Brutus  might  increase  his  pop- 
ularity, by  distributing  it  amon|r  the  soldiers. 
Cassius,  however,  gave  him  a  third  of  what  he 
had,  and   then  they  parted   for  their  respective 
commands.     Cassius  behaved  with  great  severity 
on  the  taking  of  Rhodes;  though,  when  he  first  en- 
tered the  city,  and  was  saluted  with  the  title  of  king 
and  master,  he  answered,  "That  he  was  neither; 
their  king  nor  their  master,  but  the  destroyer  of  ! 
him  who  would  have   been  both."     Brutus  de- 
manded supplies  of  men  and  money  from  the  Ly-| 
clans;   but  Naucrates,  an   orator,  persuaded  the, 
oities  to  rebel,  and  some  of  the  inhabitants  posted 
themselves  on  the  hills  with  an  intent  to  oppose, 
the  passaffe  of  Brutus.    Brutus  at  first  dispatched 
a  party  of  horse,  which  surprised  them  at  dinner* ' 


and  killed  siz  hnadied  of  them.    B«t  aAonvard, 

when  he  had  taken  the  adjaeant  tovna  and  vil- 
lagea,  he  gave  up  the  prisonera  without  ransom, 
and  hoped  to  gain  them  to  his  party  by  clemency. 
Their  former  sufferingB,  however,  made  then  re- 
iect  his  humanity,  and  those  that  atill  resiited 
being  driven  Into  the  city  of  Xantboa,  were  there 
beeieged.  As  a  river  ran  close  by  the  town,  sev- 
eral attempted  to  escape  by  swimnalng  and  dlviag; 
but  they  were  prevented  by  nets  let  down  for  that 
porpoee,  which  had  little  bells  at  the  top,  to  gifo 
notice  when  any  one  was  taken.  The  Xanthiaat 
afterward  made  a  sally  in  the  ni^bt,  and  set  fire 
to  several  of  the  battering  engines;  but  they  were 
perceived  and  driven  back  by  the  Ronnaus;  at  the 
same  time  the  violence  of  the  wlads  drove  the 
flames  on  the  city,  so  that  sevenl  bouses  near  the 
battlements  took  fiiie.  Brutua,  being  apprehensivi 
that  the  whole  city  would  be  destroyed,  sent  his 
own  soldiers  to  assist  the  inhabitants  in  quench- 
ing the  fire.  But  the  Lycians  were  eened  with 
an  incredible  despair,  a  kind  of  frenzy,  which  caa 
no  otherwise  be  described  than  by  calling  it  a 
passionate  desire  of  death.  Women  and  chBditB, 
freemen  and  slaves^  people  of  all  ages  and  coad* 
tions,  strove  to  repulse  the  soldiers  as  they  csbm 
to  their  assistance  from  the  walla.  With  their 
own  hands  they  collected  wood  and  reeds,  and  all 
manner  of  combustibles,  to  spread  the  fire  over 
the  city,  and  encouraged  its  progress  by  every 
means  in  their  power.  Thus  assisted,  the  flamei 
flew  over  the  whole  with  dreadful  rapidity;  while 
Brutus,  extremely  shocked  at  this  calamity,  rode 
round  the  walls,  and  stretching  forth  his  liiinds  to 
the  inhabitants,  entreated  them  to  spare  themselves 
and  their  city.  Regardless  of  his  entreaties,  they 
sought  by  every  means  to  put  an  end  to  their  lives 
Men,  women,  and  even  children,  with  hideous  criei^ 
leaped  into  the  flames.  Some  threw  themarivea 
headlong  from  the  walls»  and  others  fell  upon  Lbs 
swords  of  their  parents,  opening  their  breasts  and 
begging  to  be  slain. 

When  the  city  was  in  a  great  measure  reduced 
to  ashes,  a  woman  was  found  who  had  hanged 
herself  with  her  young  child  fastened  to  tier  newk, 
and  the  torch  In  her  band,  with  which  she  had 
fired  her  house.  This  deplorable  object  so  mneh 
affected  Brutus  that  he  wept  when  he  was  told  of  it, 
and  proclaimed  a  reward  to  any  soldier  who  coaid 
save  a  Xanthian.  It  is  said  that  no  more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  werepreserved,and  those  aguinst 
their  will.  Thus  the  Xanthians,  as  if  £ate  bad  ap- 
pointed certain  periods  for  their  destruction,  after 
a  long  course  of  years,  sunk  into  that  deplorable 
ruin,  in  which  the  same  rash  despair  bad  lavolved 
their  ancestors  in  the  Persian  war:  for  they  too 
burned  their  city  and  destroyed  themselves. 

After  this,  when  the  Patareans  likewise  mads 
resistance,  Brutus  was  under  great  anxiety 
whether  he  should  besiege  them;  for  he  was 
afraid  they  should  follow  the  desperate  msasorei 
of  the  Xanthians.  However,  having  some  of 
their  women  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners,  he 
dismissed  them  without  random';  and  those  re- 
turning to  their  husbands  and  parents,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  people  of  the  first  dntinction,  so 
much  extolled  the  justice  and  moderation  of  Bni« 
tus,  that  they  prevailed  on  them  to  submit,  and 
put  their  city  in  his  hands.  The  adjacent  citiai 
followed  their  example,  and  found  that  his  ho- 
maulty  exceeded  their  hopes.  Cassius  compelled 
every  Rhodian  to  give  up  all  the  gold  and  silvei 
in  his  possession,  by  which  he  amassed  eight 
thousand  talenU;  and  yet  he  laid  the  public  aa- 
der  a  fine  of  five  hundred  talents  more;  but  Bru- 
tus took  only  a  hundred  and  fifty  talents  of  tht 
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I^rdaiii,  'and,  wltbont  doin;  th«in  any  olh«r  in- 
Jmry,  led  hit  army  Into  Ionia. 

Bratna,  in  the  eonrae  of  thia  expedition,  did 
many  acta  of  juatice,  and  waa  Tigilant  in  the  dia- 
penaation  of  rewarda  and  pnniahmenta.  An  Ln- 
atance  of  thlal  ahalt  relate,  liecaoae  both  he  him- 
aelf,  and  every  honest  Roman,  waa  particularly 

Cleaaed  with  it.  Wlien  Pompey  the  Great,  after 
ia  overthrow  at  Pharsalia,  ilea  into  £|^pt,  and 
landed  near  Pelualum,  the  tutora  and  miniaters 
of  yoaufr  Ptolemy  consulted  what  measurea  they 
ahould  taiie  on  the  occasion.  Bat  they  were  of 
different  opiuiona.  Some  ware  for  receivinr  him, 
others  for  excluding  him  out  of  Egypt  Theo- 
dotus,  aChian  by  birth,  and  a  teacher  of  rhetoric 
hy  profession,  who  then  attended  the  king  in  that 
capacity,  was,  for  want  of  abler  ministers,  admit- 
ted to  the  council.  This  man  insisted  that  both 
were  in  the  wrong;  those  who  were  for  receiving, 
and  those  who  were  for  (Expelling  Pompey.  The 
best  measure  they  could  take,  he  said,  would  be 
to  put  him  to  death,  and  concluded  his  speech 
with  the  proverb,  that  dead  men  do  not  bite.  The 
council  entered  into  his  opinion;  and  Pompey  the 
Gieat,  an  example  of  the  incredible  mutability  of 
fortune,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  arguments  of  a 
Bophiat,  as  that  sophist  lived  afterward  to  boast.  Not 
long  after,  upon  Caesar's  arrival  in  Egypt,  some 
of  the  murderers  received  their  pro}>er  reward, 
and  were  put  to  death:  but  Theodotus  made  hia 
oacape.  Yet,  though  for  a  while  lie  gained  from 
fortune  the  poor  nrivilege  of  a  wandering  and  dea- 
picabte  life,  he  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  Brutus, 
as  he  waa  passing  through  Asia;  and,  by  paying 
tlie  forfeit  of  his  bnseness,  became  more  memor- 
able from  hia  death  than  from  anything  in  his 
life. 

About  this  time  Brotus  sent  fpr  Caaalus  to  Sar- 
^ia,  and  went  with  his  friends  to  meet  him.  The 
whole  party  being  drawn  np  saluted  both  the 
leaders  with  the  titie  of  Imperator.  But  as  It 
Qsnally  happens  in  great  affaire,  where  many 
frienda  and  many  oiScers  are  engaged,  mutual 
complaints  and  suspicions  arose  between  Brotus 
and  Cassius.  To  eettle  theae  more  properly,  they 
retired  Into  an  apartment  by  themaelves.  Ex- 
postulations, debates,  and  accnsatlona  followed; 
and  theae  were  ao  violent  that  they  burat  Into 
tears.  Their  friends  without  were  surprised  at  the 
londneaa  and  asperity  of  the  conference ;  but 
though  they  were  apprehensive  of  the  conse- 
quence, they  durst  not  interfere,  because  they  had 
been  expressly  forbidden  to  enter.  Favonius, 
however,  an  imitator  of  Cato,  but  rather  an  en- 
thosiaat  than  rational  In  his  pliilosophy,  attempt- 
ad  to  enter.  The  servants  in  waiting  endeavor- 
ad  to  prevent  him,  but  it  was  not  easv  to  stop  the 
toipetnous  Favonius.  He  waa  violent  in  his 
whdle  conduct,  and  valued  hlmaelf  less  on  his 
dignity  as  a  seiiator  than  on  a  kind  of  cynical 
freedom  on  saying  everything  he  pleaaed;  nor 
waa  this  unentertaining  to  thoae  who  could  bear 
with  his  impertinence.  However,  he  broke 
through  the  door  and  entered  the  apartment,  pro- 
nouncing, in  a  theatrical  tone,  what  Nestor  says 
In  Homer, 

Tonnf  men,  b«  ni!ed--I*in  older  than  jon  both. 

Cassius  laughed:  but  Brutus  thrust  him  out,  tell- 
ing him  that  he  pretended  to  be  a  eynie,  but  was 
In  reality  a  dop.  This,  however,  put  an  end  to 
the  dispute;  and  for  that  time  they  parted.  Cas- 
sius gave  an  entertainment  in  the  evening,  to 
which  Brutus  invited  his  friends.  When  they 
were  aeated,  Favonius  came  In  from  batJiiug. — 
Bratoa  called  aloud  to  him,  telling  him  that  be 


waa  not  invited,  and  bade  him  go  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  table.  Favonlna,  notwithatendlng, 
throat  himself  in,  and  sat  down  in  the  midditt^— 
On  that  occaaion  there  were  much  learning  and 
good  humor  in  the  conversation. 

The  day  following,  one  Lucius  Pel  la,  who  had 
been  pretor,  and  employed  in  offices  of  trust,  be- 
ing impeached  by  the  Sardians  of  embezzling  the 
gublic  money,  waa  disgraced  and  condamned  by 
rntua.  This  waa  very  mortifying  to  Cassius; 
for,  a  little  before,  two  of  his  own  friends  had 
been  accuaed  of  the  aame  orime:  but  he  had  ab« 
aolved  them  in  public,  and  contenting  himself 
with  giving  them  a  private  reproof,  continued 
them  in  office.  Of  eonrae,  he  charged  Brutus 
with  too  rigid  an  exertion  of  the  laws  at  a  time 
when  lenitv  waa  much  more  politic.  Brutus,  on 
the  other  hand,  reminded  him  of  the  idea  of 
March,  the  time  when  they  had  killed  Ciaaar; 
who  was  not,  personally  speaking,  the  scourge  of 
mankind,  but  only  abetted  and  supported  those 
that  were  within  his  power.  He  bade  nim  consider, 
that  if  the  neglect  of  justice  were  in  any  case  to 
be  connived  at,  it  ahould  have  been  done  before; 
and  that  they  had  better  have  borne  with  the  op- 
pressions of  CsBsar's  friends  tiian  suffered  too 
mal-practices  of  their  own  to  pass  with  impunity: 
'*  For  then,**  continued  he,  "  we  could  have  been 
blamed  only  for  cowardice,  but  now,  after  all  wo 
have  undergone,  we  aliall  lie  under  the  imputa- 
tion of  injustice."  Such  were  the  principlea  of 
Brutus. 

When  they  were  about  to  leave  Asia,  Brntua,  It  If 
said,  had  an  extraordinary  apparition.  Natur- 
ally watchful,  sparing  in  his  diet,  and  aasiduoua 
in  business,  he  allowed  himself  but  little  time  for 
sleep.  In  the  day  he  never  slept,  nor  In  the  night, 
until  all  busioosa  was  over,  and,  the  reat  being 
retired,  he  had  nobody  to  converse  with.  But  at 
thia  time,  involved  as  he  was  in  the  operations  of 
war,  and  aolicitons  for  tiia  event,  he  only  slum- 
bered a  little  after  supper,  and  spent  the  rest  of  tho 
night  in  ordering  his  most  urgent  affairs.  When 
these  were  dispatched,  he  employed  hlmaelf  ia 
reading  until  the  third  watch,  when  the  trlbunea 
and  oenturions  came  to  him  for  orders.  Thus,  a 
little  before  he  left  Asia,  he  was  sitting  alone  ia 
his  tent,  by  a  dim  light,  and  at  a  late  hour.  Tho 
whole  army  lay  in  sleep  and  silence,  while  tho 
general,  wrapped  in  meditation,  thought  he  per- 
ceived aomething  enter  his  tent:  turning  toward 
the  door,  he  saw  a  horrible  and  inonstrous  specter 
standing  silently  by  his  side:  '<  What  art  thou?*' 
aaid  he  boldly,  **  Art  thou  god  or  man?  And 
what  is  thy  business  with  me?"  The  apecter 
answered,  **  I  am  tliy  evil  genius,  Brutus!  ThoQ 
wilt  see  me  at  Philippi.*'  To  which  he  calmly 
replied,  •<  1*11  meet  tliee  there.'*  When  tlie  ap- 
psrition  waa  gone,  he  called  his  aervants,  who 
told  him  they  had  neither  heard  any  noise,  nor  had 
aeen  any  vision.  That  night  he  did  not  go  to 
rest,  but  went  early  in  the  morning  to  Cassius, 
and  told  him  what  had  happened.  Cassius,  who 
waa  of  the  achool  of  Epicurus,  and  used  fre- 
quently to  dispute  with  Brutus  on  these  subjects, 
answered  him  thus:  *<It  is  the  opinion  of  oor 
sect,  that  not  everything  we  aee  is  real ;  for  mat- 
ter is  evasive,  and  sense  deceitful.  Beside,  the 
impressions  It  receives  are,  by  the  quick  and  sub- 
tile influence  of  imagination,  thrown  into  a  vari- 
ety of  forms,  many  of  which  have  no  archetypea 
in  nature:  and  this  the  imagination  effects  as  eas- 
ily as  we  may  make  an  impression  on  wax.  Tho 
mind  of  man,  having  In  itself  the  plastic  powers, 
and  tho  component  parts,  can  fashion  and  vary 
ita  objects  at  pleaaura.    Thia  ia  dear  irom  thto 
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•r  4raMM,  to  wMdi  the  Im^- 
BftUoB  ean  edac«,  Erom  the  sllfrhtest  prineiplai, 
Mcb  AH  amMijif  vartoty  of  formt,  and  call  into 
axerciae  all  tha  paatioaa  af  tha  aoal.  Tha  niad 
It  perpetually  lo  motioD,  and  that  motlan  ia  im- 
aflnatioD  or  thought  Bat  whan  tha  body,aa  in 
yoiir  eaaa,  la  fatif  uad  with  labor*  it  natarally  ova- 
panda,  or  perrerU  tha  rofular  functiona  of  tha 
mind.  Upon  tha  wholo,  it  ia  highly  improbabla 
that  there  should  be  any  Mich  beinp  ai  damona, 
or  apiriU;  or  that  If  thare  wara  auch,  they  ahould 
aatuine  a  human  liuipe  or  Toiea,  or  hare  any 
power  to  afiect  na.  At  tha  lamo  time,  I  own  I 
eould  wiah  tliara  were  sncb  beinga,  that  wa 
night  not  rely  on  fleala  and  annlaa,  but  find  the 
eoDcurrenca  of  tha  goda  In  this  our  Mciad  and 
alorious  anterpriw.*'  Snch  wara  tha  arfuinanta 
Ea  made  naa  of  to  latisfy  Brutna. 

When  the  army  began  to  march,  two  aaglea 
parched  on  tiia  two  fint  standarda,  and  aceompa- 
Bled  them  aa  farai  Phliippl,  being  conatantly  fed 
by  tha  aoldien;  but  the  day  before  tha  battle  they 
flew  away.  Bnitua  had  already  red  need  moat  of 
tl>a  nations  in  these  parts;  nevertheless  lie  traver- 
sed tha  aea-coaat  over  against  Thaana,  that,  if 
nuT  hostile  power  remain^,  he  might  bring  it  into 
Bubjectiott.  Norbanua,  wiio  was  encamped  in 
tlia  straits  near  Symbol nmi  they  surrounded  In 
•nch  a  manner  that  they  obliged  him  to  quit  the 
place.  Indeed,  he  narrowly  eacaped  loaing  liis 
whole  armv,  which  had  certainly  been  the  case, 
bad  not  Antony  come  to  his  relief  with  snch 
amazing  ezpediUon  that  Brntuacould  notbellere  it 
to  be  possible.  Cssar,  who  had  been  kept  behind 
by  sickness,  joined  his  army  about  tan  days  after. 
Brutus  was  encamped  over  againat  him.  Caasius 
was  oppoaita  to  Antony.  Tha  anaoa  between  the 
two  armies  tha  Romans  call  the  plains  of  Philippi. 
Two  armiea  of  Romans,  equal  In  numbera  to 
theae,  had  never  before  met  to  engage  each  other. 
Catsar's  was  soroetltiug  superior  in  numbers;  bat 
In  tha  splendor  of  arms  and  equipage  was  far  az- 
•aaded  by  that  of  Brutus;  for  moat  of  their  arms 
were  of  gold  and  silver,  which  their  general  had 
liberally  bestowed  upon  them.  Brutus,  in  other 
thiags,  had  accustomed  hia  officers  to  frugality; 
bnt  the  riches  which  his  soldiers  carried  about 
with  them,  wonld  at  once,  he  thought,  add  to  the 
aplrit  of  the  ambitious,  and  make  the  covetona 
valiant  In  the  defenae  of  thoaa  arms,  which  ware 
their  principal  wealth. 

CsDaar  made  a  lustration  of  hla  army  within  tha 
eamp,  aud  gave  each  private  man  a  little  corn,  and 
tvt  drachmas  only  for  t)ie  sacrifice.  But  Bruti^i 
to  show  bis  contempt  of  tlie  poverty  or  the  avar- 
ice of  G«Bsar,  made  a  public  lustration  of  his  ar- 
my In  the  field,  and  not  only  diatributed  cattle  to 
each  cohort  for  the  sacrifice,  but  gave  fifty 
drachmas,  an  the  oecaaion  to  each  private  man. 
Of  course  he  was  more  beloved  by  his  soldiers, 
and  they  were  mora  ready  to  fight  for  him.  It  is 
reported,  that,  during  the  luatration,  an  unlucky 
•men  happened  to  Csssius.  The  garland  he  was 
to  wear  at  the  sacrifice  waa  preaented  to  him  the 
wrong  side  outward.  It  ia  said  too,  that  at  a  aol- 
•mn  procession,  aome  time  before,  the  person  who 
bore  the  golden  image  of  victory  before  Cassias, 
happened  to  stumble,  aud  the  image  fell  to  the 
ground.  Several  birdj  of  prey  hovered  daily 
about  the  camp,  and  swarms  of  bees  were  seen 
wiUiin  the  trenches.  Upon  whicii  the  soothsav- 
ars  ordered  the  part  where  tliey  appeared,  to  be 
abut  up:  for  Cassius,  with  all  his  Epicurean  phil- 
oaophy,  began  to  be  snperstitious,  and  the  sol- 
diers 'were    ektremeiy    disheartened    by    these 


Far  this  tcmm  Caasiiii  was  iacMMd  to  m^ 
traet  tha  war,  and  nnwUling  to  haasrd  tha  whato 
of  tkia  evant  on  tlia  piaaant  aBgagsmeat  What 
made  him  for  this  maaaua  too,  waa,  that  tbof 
were  atroagar  In  money  and  provisions,  bat  infe* 
rior  in  nnmbers.  Bmtna,  on  the  other  hand* 
waa,  aa  nauai,  for  an  immediate  deciaion;  that  ha 
might  altlier  give  liberty  to  his  eonntry,  or  rcscoa 
hia  fellow-eitiiens  from  the  tolb  and  ezpensss  af 
war.  He  was  anoouraged  likawisa  by  tha  sa^ 
oesa  hia  cavalry  mat  with  in  aevaral  skirmisfaaas 
and  aome  inatancaa  of  daaartion  and  mntiny  in 
the  camp,  broaght  over  many  of  the  Irieadi  of 
Caasiaa  to  hia  opinion.  Bat  there  was  one  Atlsl- 
lius,  who  still  oppoaed  an  immediate  decision,  and 
adviaed  to  put  it  aff  uoUl  the  nazt  wintor^^ 
Whan  Brutos  aaked  him  what  advantagea  ha  ex- 
pected from  tint,  lie  anawered,  **  If  I  gain  nalh- 
iug  else,  I  shall  at  least  live  ao  much  the  longer.'* 
Both  Casaiuaand  tha  reat  of  tha  oflkeia  were  di»> 
pleased  with  this  anawer;  and  it  waa  datoimiaad 
to  give  battle  the  day  following. 

Srutas,  that  night,  expressed  great  eonfidaaM 
and  chearfalneaa;  and  having  passed  the  time  of 
supper  in  phiioaophlcal  conversation,  ha  went  to 
rest.  Messala  saya,  that  Casaiua  enpped  In  private 
with  soma  of  his  moat  intimate  friends;  and  tfaal, 
contrary  to  his  usual  manner,  lia  waa  pensive  and 
silenu  He  adds,  that  alter  supper,  ha  took  kin 
by  tlw  hand,  and  pressing  it  close,  aa  ha  comman- 
ly  did,  in  token  of  hie  friendabip,  ha  aaid  ia 
Greeks— ^<  Bear  witness,  Mesaaia*  that  I  am  ia> 
duced  to  the  same  neceasity  with  Pompay  tha 
Great,  of  hazarding  the  liberty  of  my  conntiy  an 
one  battle.  Yet  I  have  canfidanee  in  anr  good 
fortune,  on  which  we  ought  still  to  laly,  Ihoagk 
the  measures  we  have  reaolved  upon  are  indk> 
creet."  These,  Messala  tella  as,  were  the  hsl 
words  that  Cassius  spoke,  before  he  bads  him 
fartwdL;  and  tliat  the  next  day,  being  his  birth* 
dav,  he  invited  Caasius  to  sup  with  him. 

Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  waa  light,  tha 
scarlet  robe,  which  was  the  signal  for  battle,  vm 
hung  out  in  the  tente  of  Brutna  and  Cassias;  and 
they  thamaelves  met  on  the  phun  between  the  two 
armies.  On  this  occasion,  uaasias  thaa  addressed 
himself  to  Brutus:  •«  May  the  gods,  Bratna,  mska 
this  day  succeasful,  that  we  may  pass  the  rest  af 
our  days  together  in  prosperity.  Bat  m  the  nosl 
Important  of  human  evente  are  the  most  ancer* 
tein;  and  as  we  may  never  aee  each  other  any 
more,  if  we  are  nnfortanate  on  tliia  oocasaoa,  tali 
me  what  is  your  resolution  conceminr  fliffht  and 
death  r 

Brutus  answered:  "In  the  yonngar  and  \m 
experienced  part  of  my  life,  1  wwa  led,  apoa  phi* 
losophical  principles,  to  condemn  thecondactsf 
Cato,  in  killing  hiroaelf.  I  thooght  it  at  once  in* 
pious  and  uimianlv  to  sink  beneath  the  stroke  af 
fortune,  and  to  reiuse  the  lot  that  had  befaileB  oa 
In  my  preaent  situation,  however,  I  am  of  a  dl/^ 
ferent  opiuion.  So  that  if  Heaven  ahonkl  bow 
be  unfavorable  to  our  wiafaea,  I  will  bo  loDger 
solicit  my  hopes  or  my  fortune,  but  die  coutentod 
with  it,  such  aa  it  is.  On  the  Idea  of  Maich  I 
devoted  my  life  to  my  country;  and  ainoe  that 
time  I  have  lived  In  liberty  and  glory.*'  At  these 
words  Cassius  smiled,  and*  embracing  Brutoi^ 
said,  "  Let  us  march  then  against  the  enemy;  for 
with  these  resolutions,  though  we  should  not 
conquer,  we  have  nothing  to  rear.*'  They  then 
consulted  with  their  friends  concerning  the  order 
of  battle.  Bratns  desired  that  ha  might  eammaad 
the  right  wing,  though  the  post  waa  thonglit 
more  proper  for  Cassius  on  accoant  of  iiis  «zpe- 
rience.    Cassias,  however,  gave  it  np  to  him,  and 
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jiio«]  Meaaala,  with  the  best  of  hit  ImIobs,  In 
the  came  wing.    Brutui  Immediately  drew   oat 
Ills  cavalry,  whicli  were  equipped  with  great  naag- 
nificenoe,  and  tlie  foot  followed  dose  upon  them. 
AntoDy*B  soldierB  were  at  this  time  employed 
in  making  a  trench  from  the  marsh  where  they 
were  encamped,  to  cut  off  Caasiua'a  commuuica- 
tioD  witli  the  sea.    Cesar  lay  slill   la  hia  tent, 
eoufiued  by  eicknees.     His  soldiers  were  far  from 
expectiogthat  tlie  enemy  would  come  to  a  pitched 
battle.     They  supposed  that  they  were  only  niak> 
iog  excureious  to  harass  the  trench-dig|rera  with 
their  liglU  arms;  and  not  perceiving  that  they 
were  pouring  in  cloee  npon  them,  they  were  as* 
touished   at    the  outcry   they    heard   from    the 
trenches.    Brutus,  in  the  meantime,  sent  Ucketa 
to  the  several  officers  with  the  word  of  battle,  and 
rode  through  the   ranks  to  encourage  his  men. 
There  were  lew  wlio  liad  patience  to  wait  for  the 
word.    The  greatest  part,  before  it  could  reach 
them,  fell  with  loud  shouts  upon  the  enemy. — 
This  precipitate  onset  threw  the  army  into  confu- 
sion, and  separated  the  legions.    Messala's  legion 
first  got  beyond  the  left  wing  of  Cesar,  and  was 
followed  by  those  that  were  stationed  near  him. 
In  their  way  they  did  nothing  more  than  throw 
some  of  the  outmost  ranks  into  disorder,  and  killed 
few  of  the  enemy;  their  great  object  was  to  fall 
upon  Cesar^s  camp,  and  they  made  directly'  up  to 
it.    Cesar  himaelf,  as  he  tells  us  In  his  Commenta- 
ries, had  but  just  before  been  conveyed  out  of  his 
tent;  in  consequence  of  a  vision  of  liis  friend 
Artorios,  which  commanded  that  he  should  be 
tarried  out  of  the  camjp.    This  made  it  believed 
that  he  was  slain;  for  the  sold  ten  had  pierced  his 
empty  litter  in  many  places  with  darts.    Those 
who  were  taken  In  the  camp  were  put  to  the 
sword,  among  whom  were  two  thousand  Lace- 
demonian auxiliaries.    Those  who  attacked  Ce- 
sar's legions  in  front  easily  put  them  to  the  rout, 
and  cut  three  legions  in  pieces.    After  this,  borne 
along  with  the  impetuosity  of  victory,  they  rushed 
into  the  camp  at  the  same  time  with  the  fugitives, 
and  Brutus  was  in  the  midst  of  them.    The  flank 
of  BnitU8*s  army  was  now  left  unguarded,  by  the 
separatioQ  of  the  right  wing,  which  was  gone  off 
too  far  in  the  purauit;  and  the  enemy  perceiving 
this,  endeavored  to  take  advantge  of  IL    They  ac- 
cordingly attacked  it  with  great  fury,  but  could 
make  no  impression  on  the  main  body,  which  re* 
eei?ed  them  with  firmness  and  unshaken  resolu- 
tion.   The  left  wing,  however,  which  was  under 
the  command  of  Cassius,  was  soon  put  to  the  rout; 
for  the  men  were  in  great  disorder,  and  knew 
nothing  of  what  had  passed  in  the  right  wing.—. 
The  enemy  pureued  mm  into  the  camp,  which 
they  plundered  aud  destroyed,  tiiough  neither  of 
their  generals  were  present;  Antony,  It  Is  said,  to 
avoid  the  fury  of  the  first  onset,  had  retired  into  the 
adjoining  manh;  and  Cesar,  who  had  been  carried 
sick  out  of  the  camp,  was  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Nay,  some  of  the  soldiera  would  have  pereuaded 
Brutus  that  they  had  killed  Cesar,  describing  his 
age  and  person,  and  showing  him  their  bloody 
swords. 

The  main  body  of  Brntus's  army  bad  now  made 
prodigious  havoc  of  the  enemy ;  and  Brutus,  in 
his  department,  was  no  less  absolutely  conqueror, 
than  Cassius  was  conquered.  The  want  of  know, 
iog  this  was  the  ruiu  of  their  affiiirs.  Brutus 
neglected  to  relieve  Cassius,  because  he  knew  not 
that  he  wanted  relief. 

When  Brutus  had  destroyed  the  camp  of  Cesar, 
and  was  returning  from  the  purauit,  lie  was  sur- 
prised that  he  could  neither  perceive  the  lent  of 
vsssiuf  above  the  rest,  as  nsual,  nor  aay  cf  those 


that  were  about  it:  for  they  had  been  demolished 
by  the  enemy,  on  their  fint  entering  the  camp. 
Some  who  were  of  quicker  siglit  than  the  rest, 
told  him  that  they  could  perceive  a  motion  of 
shining  helmets  and  silver  targets  in  the  camp  of 
Cassius,  and  supposed,  from  their  numbera  and 
their  armor,  tiiat  they  could  not  be  tliose  who 
were  left  to  guard  the  camp;  though  at  the  same 
time,  tliere  was  not  so  great  an  appearance  of 
dead  bodies  as  there  must  have  l>een  after  the  de- 
feat of  so  many  legions.  This  gave  Brutus  the 
firet  suspicion  of  Cassins's  misfortune;  and,  leav* 
ing  a  sufficient  guard  in  the  enemy's  camp,  ha 
called  off  the  rest  from  the  purauit,  and  led  them, 
in  order,  to  the  relief  of  Cassius. 

The  case  of  that  general  was  this: — Ho  wan 
chagrined,  at  firat,  by  the  irregular  conduct  of 
Brutus's  soldiers,  who  k>egan  tha  attack  without 
waiting  for  tiie  command;  and,  afterward,  by 
their  attention  to  plunder,  wherv^y  they  neglectea 
to  surround  and  cut  off  the  enemy.  Thus  dis- 
satisfied, he  trifled  with  his  command,  and,  for 
want  of  vigilance,  suffered  himself  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  the  enemy's  right  wing;  upon  which 
his  cavalry  quitted  their  post,  and  fled  toward  the 
sea.  The  foot,  likewise,  began  to  give  way;  and 
though  he  had  labored  as  much  as  possible,  to  stop 
their  flight,  and  snatching  an  ensign  from  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  fugitives,  fixed  it  at  his  feet« 
vet  he  was  hardly  able  to  keep  his  own  pretoriaii 
band  together:  so  that,  at  length,  he  was  obliged 
to  retire,  with  a  very  small  number,  to  a  hill  that 
overlooked  the  plain.  Yet  here  he  could  discover 
nothing;  for  he  was  short-sighted,  and  it  was  with 
some  difficulty  tliat  he  could  perceive  his  own  camp 
plundered,  nis  companions,  however,  saw  a  larga 
detachment  of  horse,  which  Brutus  had  sent  to 
their  relief,  making  up  to  them.  These  Cassius 
concluded  to  be  the  enemy  that  were  in  purauit 
of  him;  notwithstanding  which,  he  dispatched 
Titinius  to  reconnoiter  them.  When  the  cavalry 
of  Brutus  saw  this  faithful  friend  of  Cassius  ap* 
preach,  they  shouted  for  joy.  His  acquaintance 
leaped  from  their  horses  to  embrace  him,  and  tho 
rest  rode  round  him  with  clashing  of  arms,  and  ail 
the  clamorous  expressions  of  gladness.  Tliis  cir* 
cumstance  had  a  fatal  effect.  Cassius  took  it  for 
granted  that  Titinius  was  seised  by  the  enemvy 
and  regretted,  tliat,  through  a  weak  desire  of  iiie, 
he  had  suffered  his  friend  to  fall  into  their  hands. 
When  he  had  expressed  himself  to  this  elfect,  ha 
retired  into  an  empty  tent,  accompanied  only  by 
his  freedman  Pindarus,  whom,  ever  since  tiie  d^ 
feat  of  Crassus,  he  liad  retained  for  a  particular 
purpose.  In  that  defeat,  he  escaped  out  of  the 
iiauds  of  the  Pnrthians;  but  now,  wrapping  hia 
robe  about  his  face,  be  laid  bare  his  neck,  and 
commanded  Pindarus  to  cut  off  his  head.  This 
was  done;  for  his  liead  was  fouud.severed  from  hia 
body:  but  whether  Pindarus  did  it  by  his  master'a 
command,  has  been  suspected;  kiecause  he  never 
afterward  appeared.  It  was  soon  discovered  who 
the  cavalry  were,  and  Titinius,  crowned  with  gar* 
lands,  came  to  the  place  where  he  left  Cassius. 
When  the  lamentations  of  his  friends  informed 
him  of  the  unhappy  fate  of  his  general,  he  severely 
reproached  himself  for  the  tardiness  which  had 
occasioned  it,  and  fell  upon  his  sword. 

Brutus,  when  he  was  assured  of  the  defeat  of 
Cassius,  made  all  possible  haste  to  his  relief;  but 
he  knew  nothing  of  liis  death  until  he  came  up 
to  his  camp.  There  he  lamented  over  his  body, 
and  called  him  theUut  ofBomam:  intimating,  that 
Rome  would  never  produce  another  man  of  equal 
spirit  He  ordered  his  funeral  to  be  celebrated  at 
Thasusy  that  it  might  not  oocasion  any  disorder 
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la  the  cunp.  Hit  dtepened  and  dejeetad  aoldien 
ha  eollected  and  eneoanrnd;  and  m  they  had  been 
•tripped  of  OTerything  by  the  eoemy,  be  prom- 
.aea  them  two  thoneaod  draehmaa  a  man.  This 
munificence  at  once  encourafed  and  aurprieed 
them:  they  attended  him  at  hia  departure  with 
^reat  acclamationa,  and  complimented  him  as  the 
only  general  of  the  four  who  had  not  been  beaten. 
Brutus  waa  confident  of  rlctory,  and  the  oTeiU 

i'nslified  that  confidence:  for,  with  a  few  legions, 
e  overcame  all  ihat  opposed  him:  and  if  most  of 
his  soldiers  had  not  pasaed  the  enemy  In  pursuit 
of  plunder,  the  battle  must  have  been  deciaiYe  in 
bis  fiivor.  He  lost  eight  thousand  men,  including 
the  servants  whom  he  calls  Brigea.  Measala  says, 
be  supposes  the  enemy  lost  more  than  twice  that 
number;  and,  of  course,  they  were  more  dis- 
couraged than  Brutus,  until  Demetrius,  a  servant 
of  Caasius,  went  over  to  Antony  in  the  CTening, 
and  carried  him  his  master's  robe  and  sword,  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  dead  body.  Thia  so  effect- 
vally  encouraged  the  enemv,that  they  were  drawn 
«p  in  form  of  battle  by  brea^  of  day.  Both  cam ps, 
In  the  occupation  of  Brutus,  InvolTed  him  in  dif- 
ficultiee.  His  own,  full  of  prisoners,  required  a 
strong  guard.  At  the  same  time,  many  of  the 
aotdiers  of  Cassias  murmured  at  tlielr  change  of 
master,  and  ttie  vauqnisbed  were  naturally  envious 
and  jealous  of  the  victors.  He,  therefore,  thought 
proper  to  draw  up  his  army,  but  not  to  fight. 

All  the  slaves  he  had  taken  prisoners,  being 
found  practicing  with  his  soldiers,  were  put  to  tlie 
■wopd:  but  moft  of  the  freedmen  and  citizens 
Wefe  dismissed;  and  he  told  them  at  the  same 
time,  tliat  they  were  more  truly  prisoners  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  than  in  his;  with  them  he 
•aid,  they  were  slaTes  indeed;  but  with  him,  freed- 
men and  citizens  of  Rome.  He  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  dlnmiss  them  privately;  for  they  had  im- 
placable enemies  among  his  own  friends  and  offi- 
•ers.  Among  the  prlooners  were  Volumnius,  a 
nimic,  and  Dacullo,  a  bnfFoon,  of  whom  Brutus 
took  no  notice  until  they  were  brought  -before 
him,  and  accused  of  continuing,  even  in  their 
eaptivity,  their  scurillous  jests  and  abusive  lan- 
guage. Yet,  still  taken  up  with  more  important 
eoncerns,  he  paid  no  regard  to  the  accusation: 
but  Messala  Corvinus  was  of  opinion,  that  tliey 
ahouid  be  publicly  whipped,  and  sent  naked  to 
the  enemy,  as  proper  associates  and  convivial 
oompauions  for  sucli  generals.  Some  were  en- 
terUined  with  the  idea,  and  laughed;  but  Publlus 
Casca,  the  first  that  wounded  Coear,  observed, 
that  it  was  Indecent  to  celebrate  the  obsequies  of 
Casslus  with  jesting  and  laughter.  "As  for  you, 
Brutus,**  said  he,  "  it  will  be  seen  what  esteem 
you  have  for  the  memory  of  that  general,  when 
you  have  either  punished  or  pardoned  those  who 
ridicule  and  revile  him.**  Brutus  resented  '  this 
expostulation,  and  said,  <*Why  Is  this  business 
tlirown  upon  me,  Casca?  Why  do  not  you  do 
what  you  tliink  proper?**  This  answer  was  con- 
sidered as  an  assent  to  their  deaUi;  so  the  poor 
wretches  were  carried  off  and  slain. 

He  now  gave  the  promised  rewards  to  his  sol- 
diers; and  after  gently  rebuking  them  for  begin- 
ning the  assault  without  waiting  for  the  word  of 
battle,  he  promised  that  if  they  acquitted  them- 
selves  to  his  satisfaction  in  the  next  engagement, 
lie  would  give  them  up  the  cities  of  Lacedemon 
and  Theftaalonica,  to  plunder.  This  is  the  only  cir- 
cumstance in  his  life  for  which  no  apology  can  be 
made.  For  though  Antony  and  Casur  afterward 
acted  with  more  unbounded  cruelty  in  rewarding 
their  soldiers;  though  they  deprived  most  of  the  on- 
oiaut  inhabitants  of  Italy  of  their  lands,  andrgavo 


them  to  those  who  had  no  title  to  them;  yet  thsv 
acted  consistently  with  tlieir  first  principle,  whicfa 
was  the  acquisition  of  empire  and  arbitrary  power 
But  Brutus  maintained  such  a  reputation  for  vir- 
tue, that  hm  was  neither  allowed  to  conquer,  nor 
even  to  save  himself,  except  on  the  strictest  pria* 
ciples  of  honor  and  justice;  more  particularlj 
since  the  death  of  Casslus,  to  whom,  if  any  act  of 
violence  were  committed,  it  was  genenlly  im- 
puted. However,  as  sailoia,  wlken  their  rudder  i» 
broken  in  a  storm,  snbstitute  some  other  piece  of 
wood  in  its  place;  and  though  they  cannot  steer 
so  well  as  before,  do  the  best  they  can  in  tbeii 
necessity;  so  Brutus,  at  the  head  of  so  vast  aa 
army,  and  such  important  affairs,  anaasvted  by 
any  ofiicer  tl»t  was  equal  to  the  charge,  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  such  advisers  as  he  had; 
and  lie  generally  followed  the  counsel  of  thoss 
who  proposed  anything  that  might  bring  Cassins's 
soldiers  to  order;  for  these  were  extremely  an- 
tractable;  inaolent  in  the  camp,  for  want  of  tkeii 
general,  though  cowardly  in  the  field,  from  the 
remembrance  of  their  defeat 

The  affairs  of  Cesar  and  Antony  were  not  hi  t 
much  better  condition.  Provisions  were  scaits 
and  the  marshy  situation  of  their  camp  made  tbea 
dread  the  winter.  They  already  liegan  to  icar 
the  inconveniences  of  it;  for  the  antamnal  raist 
had  fallen  heavy  after  the  battle,  and  their  teats 
were  filled  with  mire  and  water,  which,  from  ths 
coldness  of  the  weather,  immediately  fro»».  la 
this  situation  tiiey  received  intelligence  of  their 
loss  at  sea.  Their  fleet,  which  was  coming  from 
Italy  with  a  large  supply  of  soldiers,  was  met  b| 
that  of  Brutus,  and  so  totally  defeated,  that  the 
few  who  escaped  were  reduced  by  famine  to  eat 
the  sails  and  tackle  of  the  shipa.  It  was  now  de- 
termined, on  C»8ar*s  side,  that  they  should  conM 
to  battle,  before  Brutus  was  made  acquainted  with 
his  success.  It  appean  that  the  fight,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  was  on  tne  same  day;  but,  by  some  ac- 
cident, rather  than  the  fault  of  their  officers,  Bra- 
tus  knew  nothing  of  his  victory  until  twenty  days 
after.  Had  he  oeen  informed  of  it,  he  wodU 
never,  certainly,  have  hazarded  a  second  battlec 
for  he  had  provisions  for  a  considerable  lenglh 
of  time,  and  his  army  was  so  advantageoosly 
posted,  that  It  was  safe  both  from  the  injuries  of 
the  weather,  and  the  incunioua  of  the  eoem3F> 
Beside,  knowing  that  he  was  wholly  master  at  sea, 
and  partly  victorious  by  land,  be  would  have 
had  everything  Imaginable  to  encourage  him;  and 
could  not  have  been  urged  to  any  dangerous  meas- 
ures by  despair. 

But  it  seems  that  the  Republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment was  no  longer  to  subsist  in  Rome;  that 
it  necessarily  required  a  monarchy;  and  (bat 
Providence,  to  remove  the  only  man  who  could 
oppose  its  destined  master,  kept  the  knowledge  of 
that  victory  from  him  until  it  was  too  late.  And 
vet,  how  near  was  he  to  receiving  the  intelligeuoe 
The  very  evening  before  the  engagement,  a  de- 
serter, named  Cloidlus,  came  over  from  the  enemy 
to  tell  him,  tliat  Cesar  was  informed  of  the  low 
of  his  fleet,  and  that  this  was  the  reason  of  bii 
hastening  the  battle.  The  deserter,  however,  wai 
considered  either  as  designing  or  iU-iuforaied:  hii 
Intelligence  was  disregarded,  and  he  was  not  evea 
admitted  into  the  presence  of  Brutus. 

That  night,  they  say,  tlio  specter  appeared  again 
to  Brutus,  and  assumed  its  former  figure,  but  ^-an- 
ished  without  speaking.  YetPublius  Volumnios, 
a  philosophical  man,  who  had  borne  arms  with 
Brutus  during  the  whole  war,  makes  no  mention 
of  this  prodigy;  though,  he  says,  that  the  first 
standard  was  covered  with  a  awarm  of  bees;  and 
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fl»t  the  ana  of  one  of  the  offioert  sweiited  oil  of 
roKB,  which  would  not  CMte  though  they  ofteu 
wiped  it  off.  He  saye,  too,  that  iminediately  be- 
fore  the  battle,  two  eaglee  fouffht  in  the  space 
between  the  two  armiee;  and  that  there  was  an 
incredible  sileuce  and  attention  in  the  field,  until 
that  oo  the  side  of  Brutus  was  beaten  and  flew 
sway.  The  storv  of  the  Ethiopian  is  well  Icnown, 
who,  ineetin|r  the  standard  bearer  openluj^  the 
iptes  of  the  camp,  was  cut  in  pieces  by  tlie  sol- 
diers; for  that  they  interpreted  as  an  ill  omen. 

When  Brutus  had  drawn  up  his  army  in  form 
of  battle,  he  paused  sometime  before  he  gave  the 
word.  While  he  was  Tisiting  the  ranlcs,  he  had 
suspicions  of  some,  and  heard  accusations  of 
others.  The  cavalry,  he  found,  had  no  ardor  for 
the  attacic,  but  seemed  waiting  to  see  what  the 
foot  would  do.  Beside,  Camulatus,  a  soldier  in 
tlie  highebt  estimation  for  yalor,  rode  close  by 
Brutus,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy  in  his  sight. 
This  hurt  him  luexpressibly:  and  partly  out  of 
aoger,  partly  from  fear  of  further  desertion  and 
treachery,  he  led  his  forces  against  the  enemy, 
about  three  in  the  afternoon.  Where  he  fought 
iu  person,  he  was  still  successful.  He  charged 
the  enemy's  left  wing,  and,  the  cavalry  following 
the  impression  wliich  the  foot  had  made,  it  was 
put  to  the  rout  But  when  the  other  wing  of 
jBrutas  was  ordered  to  advance,  the  inferiority 
or  tiieir  numbers  made  them  apprehensive  that 
they  should  be  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  For 
this  reason  they  extended  their  ranlss  in  order  to 
cover  more  ground;  by  which  means  the  center 
of  the  left  wing  was  so  much  weakened  that  it 
coald  not  sustain  the  shock  of  the  enemy,  but 
fled  at  the  first  onset  After  their  dispersion,  the 
enemy  surrounded  Brutus,  who  did  everything 
that  the  bravest  and  most  expert  genera]  could  do 
!n  his  situation,  and  whose  conduct  at  least  en- 
titled him  to  victory.  But  what  seemed  an  advan- 
tage in  the  first  engagement,  proved  a  disadvantage 
in  the  second.  In  the  former  battle,  tliat  wing  of 
the  enemy  which  was  conquered  was  totally  cut 
off;  but  most  of  the  men  in  the  cbnquered  wing 
of  Cassius  were  saved.  This,  at  tlie  time  might 
appear  as  an  advantage,  but  It  proved  a  prejudice. 
Ihe  remembrance  of  their  former  defeat  filled 
them  with  terror  and  confusion,  which  they  spread 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  army. 

Marcus,  the  son  of  Cato,  was  slain  fighting 
amidst  tiie  bravest  of  the  young  nobility.  He 
scorned  alike  either  to  fly  or  to  yield;  but,  avow- 
ing who  he  was,  and  assuroinff  his  father's  name, 
still  used  his  sword,  until  he  fell  upon  the  heaps  of 
the  slaoglitered  enemy.  Many  other  brave  men, 
who  exposed  themselves  for  the  preservation  of 
Brutus,  fell  at  the  same  time. 

Lucilius,  a  man  of  great  worth,  and  his  inti- 
niate  friend,  observed  some  barbarian  horse  riding 
full  speed  against  Brutus  in  particular,  and  was 
determined  to  stop  them,  though  at  hazard  of  liis 
own  life.  He  therefore  told  them  that  he  was 
Brutus:  and  they  believed  him,  because  he  pre- 
tended to  be  afraid  of  Cesar,  and  desired  to  be 
conveyed  to  Antony.  Exulting  in  their  capture, 
and  thinking  themselves  peculiarly  fortunate,  they 
carried  him  along  with  them  by  night,  liaving  pre- 
viously sent  an  account  to  Antony  of  tlieir  suc- 
cess, who  was  infinitely  pleased  with  it,  and  came 
out  to  them.  Many  others,  likewise,  when  they 
heard  that  Brutus  was  brought  alive,  assembled  to 
aee  him.  And  some  pitied  his  misfortunes,  while 
others  accused  him  or  an  Inglorious  meanness,  in 
soffering  the  love  of  life  to  betray  him  into  the 
h&udB  of  barbarians.  When  be  approached,  and 
Antony  was  deiiberating  In  what  manner  he  should 


receive  Bmtas,  LncUlos  first  addreased  him,  and 
With  mat  Intrepidity  said,  <*  Antony,  be  assured 
that  Brutus  neither  is,  nor  will  be  taken  by  an 
enemy.  Forbid  It,  Heaven,  that  fortune  shoola 
have  such  a  triumph  over  virtue!  Whether  he 
shall  be  found  a)ive  or  dead,  he  will  be  found  In  a 
state  becoming  Brutus.  I  imposed  on  your  sol- 
diers, and  am  prepared  to  suffer  the  worst  you  can 
inflict  upon  me.'*  Thus  spoke  Lucilius,  to  the  no 
small  astonisiiment  of  those  that  were  present 
When  Antony,  addressing  himself  to  those  that 
brought  him,  said,  **I  perceive,  fellow-soldiers, 
that  you  are  angry  at  this  Imposition  of  Lucilius. 
But  yon  have  really  got  a  better  booty  than  you 
intended.  You  sought  an  enemy,  but  you  have 
brought  me  a  friend.  I  know  not  how  I  should 
have  treated  Brutus,  had  you  brought  him  alive; 
but  I  am  sure  that  It  Is  better  to  have  such  a  man 
as  Lucilius  for  a  friend  tlian  for  an  enemy."  When 
he  said  this,  he  embraced  Lucilius,  recommending 
him  to  the  care  of  one  of  his  friends;  and  he  ever 
after  found  him  faithful  to  hb  interest. 

Brutus,  attended  by  a  few  of  his  oflkers  and 
friends,  having  passed  a  brook  that  was  overhung 
with  cliffs,  and  shaded  with  trees,  and  being  over- 
taken by  night,  stopped  in  a  cavity  under  a  large 
rock.  There,  casting  his  eyes  on  the  heavens, 
which  were  covered  with  stars,  he  repeated  two 
verses,  one  of  which,  Volumnius  tells  us,  was  thia: 

^  Fmsive  not,  Jevs,  ths  eaaM  of  this  dlttrsts.* 

The  other,  he  says,  had  escaped  his  memory. 
Upon  enumerating  the  several  friends  that  had 
fallen  before  his  eyes  In  the  battle,  he  sighed 
deeply  at  the  mention  of  Flavins  and  Labeo;  tlie 
latter  of  whom  was  his  lieutenant,  and  the  former, 
master  of  the  band  of  artificers.  In  the  mean- 
while, one  of  his  attendants  being  thirsty,  and 
observing  Brutus  Iu  the  same  condition,  took  his 
helmet  and  went  to  the  brook  for  water.  At  tiie 
same  time  a  noise  was  heard  on  the  opposite  bank, 
and  Volumnius  and  Dardanus,  the  armor-bearer, 
went  to  see  what  it  was.  In  a  short  time  they  re- 
turned, and  asked  for  the  water:  "  It  to  all  drank 
up,"  said  Brutus,  with  a  smile;  **  but  another 
helmet  full  shall  be  fetched."  The  man  who  had 
brought  the  first  water,  was  therefore  sent  again; 
but  he  was  wounded  by  the  enemy;  and  made  hia 
escape  with  difficulty. 

As  Brutus  supposed  that  he  had  not  lost  many 
men  in  the  battle,  Statilius  undertook  to  niake  hia 
way  through  the  enemy  (for  there  was  no  other 
way)  and  see  in  what  condition  their  camp  was. 
If  things  were  safe  there,  he  was  to  hold  up  a 
torch  for  a  signal,  and  return.  He  got  safe  to  the 
camp;  for  the  torch  was  held  up.  But  a  long 
time  elapsed,  and  he  did  not  return.  '*  If  Statillua 
were  alive,"  said  Brutus,  *<  he  would  be  here."  In 
his  return,  he  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  and  waa 
slain. 

The  night  was  now  far  spent;  when  Brutus, 
leaning  his  head  toward  his  servant  Clitus,  whis- 
pered something  iu  hto  ear.  Clitus  made  no  an- 
swer, but  burst  into  tears.  After  that  he  took  his 
armor-bearer,  Dardanus,  aside,  and  said  something 
to  him  in  private.  At  last,  addressing  himself  to 
Volumnius,  in  Greek,  he  entreated  him,  in  memory 
of  their  common  studies  and  exerctoes,  to  put  his 
hand  to  iiis  sword  and  help  him  to  give  the  thrust 
Volumnius,  as  well  as  several  others,  refused:  and 
one  of  them  observing  that  they  must  necessarily 
fly;  "We  must  fly,  indeed,"  said  Brutus,  rising 
hastily,  "but  not  wiUi  our  feet,  but  witli  our 
bands."     He  then  took  each  of  them  by  tha 
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Imb4.  aad  noke  wllh  gtmi  appmrniiM  of  ohtter- 
f«liieM»  to  UM  followiBf  parpMe.  '*  It  to  an  inA 
Aiiit»  sattofaetioa  lo  na  thai  all  my  frieiids  hava 
been  faithful.  If  I  am  aayry  with  fortune,  it  to 
for  the  nka  of  my  eoauuy.  Myaelf  I  eeteem 
more  happy  than  tlie  conqnerora;  not  only  lu  le- 
apect  of  the  past;  bat  In  my  preaent  eitnatlon.  I 
anall  leave  behind  me  that  repntation  for  virtne, 
which  they,  with  all  their  wealth  and  power,  V7lll 
never  acqatre.  For  poaterity  will  not  acruple  to 
believe  and  declare^  that  they  were  an  alMindoned 
aet  of  men,  who  deatroyed  the  virtnoas  for  the 
Bake  of  thai  empire  lo  which  they  had  no  right.*' 
After  thia,  be  entreated  them  aeveraliy  to  provide 
for  their  own  safety;  and  withdrew  with  only  two 
or  three  of  hie  meet  intimate  friends.  One  of 
theee  was  Slrato,  with  whom  he  first  became  ac* 
qnainted  when  he  studied  rhetoric  Thto  friend 
lie  plaeed  next  to  himaelf,  and  laying  hold  of  the 
hilt  of  hta  sword  with  both  hto  hands,  he  fell  upon 
the  point  and  died.  Some  say  that  Strato,  at  the 
earnest  request  of  Brutus,  turned  aaide  hto  head 
and  held  the  sword ;  upon  which  ha  threw  him- 
aelf with  such  violence,  that,  entering  at  his  breast, 
it  paaaed  quite  through  hto  body,  and  ha  immedi- 
•telv  expired. 

Meesala,  the  friend  of  Brutna,  after  he  waa  re- 
eaneiled  to  C«sar,  took  occasion  to  recommend 
fitrato  to  hto  lavor.    «<  Thto,*'  aaid  he»  with  team, 


''to  Ilia  Bsaa  who  did  the  lait  kind  •&»  far  wf 
dear  Bmtaa."  Cesar  raoelrad  him  with  kiadaeas; 
and  he  waa  one  of  thoae  brava  Graeka  who  aftor- 
ward  aUendad  him  at  the  baltie  of  Actium.  Of 
Measala,  it  to  sakl,  that  whan  Ceav  obaenred  ha 
had  been  no  leas  xealona  in  hto  aervic«  at  Actiam 
tiian  he  luui  been  against  hhn  at  PhiUppi,  he  an- 
swered, "  I  have  always  taken  the  beat  and Jusfcest 
side."  When  Antony  found  the  body  of  Brutus, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  covered  with  tlio  rieheat  robe 
he  had;  and  that  being  atoton,  he  p«f  tlie  thief  to 
death.  The  aahea  of  Brntua  he  aeat  to  b»  aaother 
Sarvi'ia. 

With  regard  to  Porcia,  hia  wife,  Nicolaus  the 
philosopher,  and  Valeriua  Maximaa,*  tell  ns,  that 
being  prevented  from  thai  death  ahe  wished  for, 
by  the  conatant  vigilance  of  tier  friends,  she 
snatched  some  burning  coato  from  the  fire,  and 
shut  them  dose  in  her  mouth  untii  ahe  waa  saffo- 
catad.  NotwithaUnding,  there  ia  a  letter  from 
Brutus  to  hto  friends  still  extant,  in  which  he  It- 
menu  the  death  of  Poraia;  and  (M»mpiains  that 
their  neglect  of  her  must  have  made  her  prefer 
death  to  the  continuance  of  her  Illness. — 
So  that  Nicolaua  appeara  to  have  bean  mis- 
taken in  the  Ume,  at  least,  if  thto  eptotto  bs 
authentic;  for  It  deaoribea  Porda'a  dtotemper, 
her  conjugal  af^tion,  and  the  manner  of  hsr 
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What  to  principally  to  be  admired  in  the  Uvea 
of  Dion  and  Brutus,  is  their  rtoing  to  such  im- 
portance from  inconsiderable  beginnings.  But 
here  Dion  has  the  advantage;  for,  in  the  progress 
of  glory,  be  had  no  coadjutor:  whereas  Caaaiua 
went  hand  in  hand  with  Brutus;  and  though  in 
the  repntstion  of  virtue  and  honor  be  waa  by  no 
means  hto  equal,  in  military  experience,  resolu- 
tion, and  activity,  he  waa  not  inferior.  Some 
have  imputed  to  him  the  origin  of  the  whole  en- 
terprfae,  and  have  aaserted,  that  Brutus  would 
sever,  otherwise,  have  engaged  in  it.  But  Dion, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  made  the  whole  military 
preparations  himself,  eogaged  the  frieads  and  aa- 
aociatea  of  hto  desigo.  He  did  not,  like  Brutus, 
gain  power  and  riches  from  the  war:  he  employ- 
ad  that  wealth  on  which  he  was  to  subsist  as  an 
exile  In  a  foreign  country,  in  restoring  the  liber- 
ties of  hto  own.  When  Brutus  and  Cassius  fled 
from  Rome,  and  found  no  asylum  from  the  pur- 
ault  of  their  enemies,  their  only  resource  was 
war;  and  they  took  up  arms  as  much  in  their 
own  defense  as  in  that  of  the  common  liberty. 
Dion,  on  the  contrary,  was  happier  in  his  bantoh- 
nent  than  the  tyrant  that  banished  him;  and  yet 
be  voluntarily  exposed  himself  to  danger  for  tlie 
freedom  of  Sicily.  Beside,  to  deliver  the  Romans 
from  CsBsar,  and  the  Syracusans  from  Dionysios, 
were  enterprises  of  a  very  different  kind.    Diony- 


•  y«leri««  Muimios  tpeaks  of  h«r  fenitad«  on  this  oc. 
eatiou  in  th«  bigh«st  temi.  Tut  fiMfM  eattisHmm  Ig' 
«M.  Portia^  M.  Catonia  JUU  ewuta  tteulm  dbMte  •dmirU' 
UoH*  pr^e^M4iUm :  (^um  mm  mpui  Phiiippoi  vietmm  tt 
imtertmptum  virum  tmum.  Brutum  nguogetrt,  qwUfwrrum 
mmdaktUnr,  mritnist  or*  OarhmtM^  ktmrirt  ««»  dmHttuH^ 
mulUbH  tpirUu  9iHUm  patri»  Mttew  imttete.  Sed  nts- 
€%•  M  kaeforiiut  qutdt  ilU  tuUato,  to  ««e«  g€Utr§  mortis 
atoaavtoMt.    Tal.  Max.  U  Ir.  o.  6. 


aius  was  an  avowed  and  eatabliahed  tyrant;  and 
Sicily,  with  reason,  groaned  beneath  hto  yolLe. 
But  with  respect  to  Ctssar,  thourfa,  whUe  hto  im- 
perial power  was  in  ito  infancy,  he  treated  its  op- 
pone  nta  with  severity;  yet,  as  aoou  aa  that  power 
was  confirmed,  the  tyranny  waa  rather  a  nomlnsl 
than  a  real  thing:  for  no  tjrrannteal  action  ooald 
be  laid  to  hto  charge.  Nay,  each  was  the  coadi- 
tion  of  Rome,  that  it  evidently  raqaired  a  master; 
and  Cesar  was  no  more  tlian  a  tender  and  skiUfol 
physicton  appointed  by  Providence  to  heal  the 
distempers  of  the  state.  Of  course  the  people 
lamented  hto  death,  and  were  implacably  eniaged 
against  his  assaasins.  Dion,  on  the  contrarv,  wm 
reproached  by  the  Syracusans  forsoffM-Ing&ony- 
sius  to  escape,  and  not  digging  np  the  former 
tyrant'a  grave. 

With  regard  to  their  military  conduct,  Dion, 
aa  a  general,  was  without  a  fault:  he  nob  only 
made  the  most  of  his  own  instructions,  bet, 
where  others  failed,  he  happily  repaired  the  error. 
But  it  was  wrong  In  Brutus  to  hazaid  a  second 
battle,  where  all  waa  at  stake.*  And  when  tbst 
battle  was  lost,  he  had  neither  aagacity  enoagfa  to 
think  of  new  reeources,  nor  spirit,  like  Pompey, 
to  contend  with  fortune,  though  be  had  still  res- 
son  to  reiy  on  hto  troopa,  and  waa  abaolnte  nisster 
at  sea. 

But  what  Brutus  to  chiefly  blamed  for  waa  hii 
ingratitude  to  Ceosr.  He  owed  hto  life  to  his 
favor,  as  well  as  the  lives  of  those  prtoonere  for 
whom  he  interceded.  He  waa  treated  as  his  fridsd, 
and  distlngutohed  with  particular  marks  of  honori 
and  yet  he  imbrued  hto  hands  in  the  blood  of  bis 

*  Thi»  MBsac*  teeiat  ▼•?▼  oiyaU.  The  wavwrinc  4iip»- 
■ItioB  of  CaMiB«'i  tivspt  oblif  ed  hiai  ta  ease  lo  a  iMearf 
•sfsgaaieaK. 
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WoefBctor  Dion  stendi  clear  of  any  ohargo 
like  thiB.  As  a  relation  of  DionyBlas.  he  aseiated 
and  was  useful  to  him  in  the  admljiistration;  in 
which  caae  his  aervicee  were  equal  to  his  honors. 
When  he  waa  driven  into  exile,  and  deprived  of  his 
wife  and  his  fortune,  he  bad  every  motive  tliat 
was  juat  and  honorable  to  take  op  arms  against 
him. 

Yet    if  this    circumstance   is   considered    in 
another  light,  Brutns  will  have  the  advantage^ — 
The  gTe&tasi  glory  of  both  consists  iu  their  abhor- 
rence of  tymnts,  and  their  crimiDal  measures. — 
Tliis,  iu  Brutus,  wna  not  blended  with  any  other 
motive.     He  had  no  quarrel  with  Ctesar;  but  ex- 
posed his  life  for  the  liberty  of  his  country.     Had 
not  Dion  been  Injured,  be  had  not  fought.     This 
b  clear  from   Plato's  epistles;  where  it  appears, 
that  lie  was   t>anbhed  from  the  court  of  DIony* 
sins,  and  in  consequence  of  that  banishment  made 
war  upon  him.    For  tlie  good  of  the  comma niJty, 
Brntus,  though  an  enemy  to  Pompey,  became  his 
friend;  and  though  a  friend  to  CiBsar,  he  became 
his  enemy.     His  enmity  and  his  friendship  arose 
from  the  same  principle,  which  was  justice.  But 
Dion,  while  in  favor,  employed  his  services  for 
Dionysius;  and  it  was  not  until  lie  was  disgraced 
that  he  armed  against  him.  Of  coarse,  his  friends 
were  not  quite  satisfied  with  liis  enterprise.   They 
were  apprehensive  that  when  he  had  destroyed 
the  tynnt,  he  might  seize  the  government  hiro- 
telf,  and  amuse  the  people  with  some  softer  title 
tiian  that  of  tyranny.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
very  enemies  of  Brutus  acknowledge  that  he  was 
the  only  conspirator  who  had  no  other  view  than 
tliat  of  restoring  the  ancient  form  of   govern- 
ment 

Beside,  the  enterprise  against  Dionysius  cannot 
be  placed  iu  competition  with  that  against  C»sar. 
The  former  had  rendered  himself  oootsmptible 
by  his  low  roannera,  his  drunltenneas,  and  de- 
bauchery. But  to  meditate  the  fall  of  Cssar,  and 
not  tremble  at  his  dignity,  his  fortune,  or  his 

Cower, — nor  shrink  at  that  name  which  shook  the 
logs  of  India  and  Partliia  on  their  thrones,  and 
disturbed  their  slumbera; — this  showed  a  superi- 
ority of  soul,  on  which  fear  could  have  no  influ- 
ence. Dion  was  no  sooner  seen  in  Sicily  than  he 
was  joined  by  thoueands;  but  tlio  authority  of 


Cesar  was  so  fomidablo  in  Rome,  that  It  siip« 
ported  Ills  friends  even  after  be  was  dead.  And  • 
simple  boy  rose  to  the  first  eminence  of  power  by 
adopting  his  name;  which  served  as  a  charm 
against  the  envy  and  the  influence  of  Antony 
Should  it  be  objected  tliat  Dion  had  the  sharpest 
conflicts  in  expelling  the  tyrant,  but  tliat  Caesar 
fell  naked  and  unguarded  beneath  the  sword  ot 
Brutus,  it  will  argue  at  least  a  consummate  man- 
agement and  prudence  to  be  able  to  come  at  a 
man  of  his  power,  naked  and  unguarded.  Par* 
ticuiariy  when  it  is  considered  that  the  blow  was 
not  sudden,  nor  the  work  of  one,  or  of  a  few 
men,|  but  meditated,  and  communicated  to  many 
associates,  of  whom  not  one  deceived  the  leader; 
for  either  he  had  the  power  of  distinguishing 
honest  men  at  the  fint  view,  or  such  as  he  chosa 
he  made  honest,  by  the  confidence  lie  reposed  in 
them.  But  Dion  confided  in  men  of  bad  princi* 
pies;  so  that  he  must  either  have  been  injudicious 
in  his  choice;  or,  if  his  people  grew  worse  after 
their  appointments,  anskiilfnl  in  his  manage* 
meat  Neither  of  tliese  can  be  consistent  with 
the  talents  and  conduct  of  a  wise  man;  and  Plato 
accordingly,  blames  him  in  his  lettere,  for  making 
choice  of  such  friends  as,  in  the  end,  were  his  ruin. 
Dion  found  no  friend  to  revenge  his  death,  but 
Brutns  received  an  honoreble  interment  even 
from  his  enemy  Antony;  and  GoBsar  allowed  of 
tliat  public  respect  whicli  was  paid  to  his  mem- 
ory, as  will  appear  from  the  following  circnm* 
stance.  A  statue  of  brass  had  been  erected  to 
him  at  Milan,  in  Gallia  Cisalpine,  which  was  a 
fine  performance,  and  a  striking  likeness.  Cm* 
sar,  as  he  passed  through  the  town,  took  notice  of 
it,  and  summoning  the  magistrates,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  his  attendants,  he  told  them,  that  they 
iiad  broken  the  league,  by  hari>oring  one  of  ills 
enemies.  The  magistrates,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, denied  it;  and  stared  at  each  other,  pro- 
foundly ignorant  what  enemy  he  could  meauw— 
He  then  turned  toward  the  statue,  and  knitting 
his  brows,  said,  **  Is  not  this  my  enemy  that 
stands  here?"  The  poor  Milanese  were  struck 
dumb  with  astonishment:  but  Cssar  told  them, 
with  a  smile,  that  he  was  pleased  to  find  tiiem 
faithful  to  their  friends  in  advenity,  and  ordered 
that  the  statue  shonld  oontlnoe  where  it  was. 
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Thi  firat  Artaxerxes,  who  of  all  the  Persian 
kings  was  most  distinguished  for  his  moderation 
and  greatness  of  mind,  was  snrnamed  Longima- 
nuB^  because  his  right  hand  was  longer  than  his 
left.  He  was  the  son  of  Xerxes.  The  second 
Artaxerxes,  snrnamed  JIfneiiion,*  whose  life  we 
are  going  to  write,  was  son  to  the  daughter  of 
the  first  For  Darius,  by  bis  wife  Parysatis,  had 
fonr  sons:  Artaxerxes,  the  eldest,  Cyrus  the  sec- 
ond, and  Ostanen  and  Oxathres  tlie  two  younger. 
Cyrus  was  called  after  the  ancient  king  of  that 
name,  as  lie  is  said  to  have  been  after  the  sun;  for 
the  Persians  called  the  sun,  Cyrus.  Artaxerxes 
at  first  was  named  Arsicas,!  though  Dinon  asserts 
that  his  original  name  was  Oartes.t    But  though 


*  80  called  on  aeconnt  of  htB  tztrsordinary  memory, 
t  Or  Anaeei.  X  Or  Oanet. 


Ctesias  has  filled  his  books  witli  a  number  of 
incredible  and  extravagant  fables,  it  is  not  proba* 
hie  that  he  should  be  ignorant  of  the  name  of  a 
king  at  whose  court  he  lived,  in  quality  of  physi- 
cian to  him,  his  wife,  his  motlier,  and  his  child- 
ren. 

Cyrus  from  his  infancy  was  of  a  violent  and 
impetuous  temper;  but  Artaxerxes  had  a  native 
mildness,  something  gentle  and  moderate  in  his 
whole  disposition.  The  latter  married  a  beauti- 
ful and  virtuous  lady,  by  order  of  his  parents, 
and  he  kept  her  when  they  wanted  him  to  pat  her 
away.  For  the  king  having  put  her  brother  to 
death,*  designed  that  she  should  share  his  fate- 
But  Araicas  applied  to  his  mother  with  many 

*  Teriteuehmei,  the  brother  of  Statira,  had  heeu  gnil^ 
of  the  complicated  crimei  of  adoliery,  lacest,  and  murder; 
which  railed  great  distorbancet  in  the  royal  family,  and 
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iMit  tnd  eBtn«ti60,  and,  with  maeh  dMBenlty, 
prevailod  upon  her  not  only  to  tp«ra  her  life,  hot 
to  oieoee  bim  from  dlvorelng  her.  Yet  his 
Mother  had  the  frreater  affection  for  Cyrus,  and 
was  deairoua  of  raMng  him  to  the  throne;  there- 
fore, when  ho  was  called  tnm  his  residence 
on  the  coast,  in  the  siclcneos  of  Darius,  he  re- 
tnrned  full  of  hopes  that  the  queen*R  lat«*rest  had 
established  him  snocessor.  Parysntis  had,  indeed, 
a  specious  pretense,  which  tiio  ancient  Xerxes 
had  made  use  of  at  the  sugfjt^tion  of  Demaratus, 
that  she  had  brought  Darius  his  son  Arsaces 
when  he  was  in  a  prlTate  station,  bnt  Cyrus 
when  he  was  a  king.  *  However,  she  conid  not 
preyail.  Darius  appointed  his  eldest  son  his  onc- 
eeasor;  on  which  occasion  his  name  was  changed 
Co  Artaxerxes.  Cyrus  had  the  government  of 
Lydia,  and  was  to  be  commander-in-chief  on  the 


Soon  after  the  death  of  Darius,  the  king,  his 
Mccesoor,  went  to  Pasargade,  in  order  to  be  con- 
■ecrated,  according  to  custom,  by  the  priests  of 
Persia.  In  that  city  there  Is  the  temple  of  a  god- 
dess who  has  the  aAairs  of  war  under  her  patron- 
age, and  therefore,  miiy  be  supposed  to  b«  Min- 
erva. The  prince  to  be  consecrated  must  enter 
that  temple,  put  off  his  own  robe  there,  and  take 
that  which  was  worn  by  tlie  Great  Cyrus  before 
he  was  king.  He  most  eat  a  cake  of  figs,  chew 
•ome  turpentine,  and  drink  a  cup  of  acidulated 
nilk.  Whether  there  are  any  other  ceremonies 
la  aukuown,  except  to  the  persons  concerned.  As 
Artaxerxes  was  on  the  point  of  going  to  be  con- 
•ecrated,  Tlssaphemea  brought  to  him  a  priest, 
who  bad  been  chief  Inspector  of  Cyrus's  educa- 
tion in  his  lufancT,  and  had  Instructed  him  in  the 
learning  of  the  Magi;  and  therefore  might  be 
•uppostfd  to  be  as  much  concerned  as  any  man  in 
Persia,  at  bis  pupil's  not  being  appointed  king. — 
For  that  reason  his  accusation  against  Cyrus 
could  not  but  gain  credit.  He  accused  him  of  a 
design  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  king  iu  the  temple, 
and,  after  he  had  put  off  his  garment,  to  fall 
upon  him  and  destroy  him.  Some  affirm  that 
Cyrus  was  Immediately  seised  upon  this  infor- 
mation; others,  that  he  got  into  the  temple,  and 
concealed  himself  there,  but  was  pointed  out  by 
the  priest,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  put  to 
death;  hut  his  mother,  at  that  moment,  took  him 
in  her  arms,  bound  the  tresses  of  her  hair  about 
him,  held  his  neck  to  her  own,  and  by  her  tears 
and   entreaties  prevailed  to  have  him  pardoned, 

ended  ia  the  rain  of  all  who  were  concerned  in  them.  8u. 
tira  was  dnoghter  to  Hjrdarnei,  fovernor  of  one  of  the 
chief  provinces  of  the  empire.  Artaxerxes,  thea  called 
Artaoes,  was  chinned  with  her  beautj,  and  married  her. 
At  the  same  time  Teritnur.hmes,  her  brother,  married 
Hamcslris,  one  of  the  daiij^hiers  of  Darios,  and  sister  to 
ArsNces:  bj  reason  of  which  marriife  he  had  interest 
enough,  on  his  father*s  demise,  to  pet  himself  appointed  to 
bis  government.  Bnt  in  the  meantime  he  conceived  a  pas. 
•ion  for  his  own  sister  Roxana,  no  ways  inferior  in  beanly 
to  Statira;  and,  ihit  he  might  enjoy  her  withoat  constraint, 
resol\'ed  to  di«pntch  his  wife  Ilaniestris,  and  light  np  the 
flames  of  rebellion  in  the  kingdom.  Darios  being  appris- 
ed of  his  design,  engaged  Udi^slres,  an  intimate  friend  of 
Teritetiuhmes,  to  kill  him,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  king 
with  the  government  of  his  province.  Upon  this  some 
commotions  were  raised  by  the  son  of  Teritenchmea;  bat 
the  king's  forces  havinr  the  saperioritv,  all  the  family  of 
Nydames  were  apprehended,  and  delivered  to  Parysatis, 
that  she  might  execnle  her  revenge  npon  :hero  for  the  inju- 
ry done,  or  intended,  to  her  danght<>r.  That  croel  princest 
pnt  them  all  to  death,  except  Staiira,  whom  she  spared,  at 
the  earnest  entreaties  of  her  husband  Arsaces,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  Darins.  But  Arsaces  was  no  sooner  settled 
Simn  the  throne,  than  Statira  prevailed  upon  him  to  leave 
Udiastres  to  her  correction;  and  she  pat  him  to  a  death  too 
smel  to  be  describod.  ParysaLis,  in  retqrn,  poisoned  the 
SOB  of  Teriuachmet;  sad,  not  long  sAor,  Statira  hsrsslf. 
Ciu.  in  Perf. 


and  remanded  to  the  sea-eoaat  Nerertheleaa.  ha 
was  far  from  being  satisfied  with  his  govern* 
meat  Instead  of  thinking  of  his  brother's  favor 
with  gratitude,  he  remembered  only  the  Indignity 
of  cliains;  and,  in  his  resentment,  a^ired  mon 
than  ever  after  the  sovereignty. 

Some,  indeed,  say,  that  he  thovght  the  allow- 
ance for  his  table  insufficient,  and  therefore  re- 
volted from  his  king.  But  this  is  a  foolish  pre- 
text: for  if  he  had  no  other  resource,  his  mother 
would  have  supplied  him  with  whatever  he  want- 
ed out  of  her  revenues.  Beside,  there  needs  no 
ereater  proof  of  his  riches  than  the  number  of 
foreign  troops  that  he  entertained  in  his  service, 
whitm  were  kept  for  him  in  various  parts  by  bis 
friends  and  retainers:  for,  the  Iwtter  to  conceal 
his  preparations,  he  did  not  keep  his  forces  in  a 
body,  but  had  bis  emissaries  in  different  places, 
who  enlisted  forelgno-rs  on  various  pretenses. 
Meanwhile  his  mother,  who  lived  at  court,  made 
it  her  business  to  remove  the  king's  suspicions, 
and  Cyrus  himself  aiwaya  wrote  in  a  lenient 
style;  sometimes  begging  a  candid  interpretation, 
and  sometimes  recriminating  upon  Tissaphemsc, 
as  if  his  contention  had  been  solely  with  thai 
grandee.  Add  to  this,  that  the  king  had  a  dilato- 
ry turn  of  mind,  which  was  natunS  to  him,  and 
which  many  took  for  moderation.  At  first,  in- 
deed, he  seemed  entirely  to  imitate  the  miidness 
of  the  first  Artaxerxes,  whose  nam^  he  bore,  by 
behaving  with  great  afi^ility  to  all  that  address- 
ed him,  and  distributing  honors  and  rewards  to 
persons  of  merit  with  a  lavish  hand.  He  took 
care  that  punishments  should  never  be  imbitter«d 
with  Insult  If  he  received  presents,  he  appeared 
as  well  pleased  as  those  who  offered  th«m,  or 
rather  as  those  who  received  favors  from  him;  and 
in  conferring  favors,  he  always  kept  a  conntea* 
ance  of  benignity  and  pleasure.  Tliere  was  not 
anything,  however  trifliuff,  brought  him  by  way 
of  present,  which  be  did  not  receive  kintfly. 
Even  when  Ombius  brought  him  a  pomegruats 
of  uncommon  stie,  he  said,  "By  the  light  of 
Mithra,  this  man,  if  he  were* made  governor  of  a 
small  city,  would  soon  make  it  a  great  one." 
When  he  was  once  upon  a  journey,  and  people 
presented  him  with  a  variety  of  things  by  tiw 
way,  a  laboring  man,  having  nothing  else  to  give 
him,  ran  to  the  river,  and  brought  him  oorae  water 
In  his  hands.  Artaxerxes  was  so  much  pleawd 
that  he  sent  the  man  a  gold  cup  and  a  thousaad 
darics.  When  Euclides,  the  LaoedemoDian, 
said  many  Insolent  things  to  him,  he  contenlM 
himself  with  ordering  the  captain  of  his  gaant 
to  give  him  this  answer,  "  ITon  may  say  what 
you  please  to  the  king;  but  the  king  would  have 
you  to  know,  that  he  can  not  only  say,  but  do." 
One  day,  as  he  was  hunting,  TiHbaxtis  showed 
him  a  rent  in  his  robe  ;  upon  which  the  kior 
said,  «What  shall  I  do  with  it?*'  "Pat  ea 
another,  and  give  that  to  roe,"  said  Tiribama 
*<  It  shall  be  so,"  said  the  king:  «  1  give  it  ibee, 
but  I  charge  thee  not  to  wear  It.**  Tiribazo^ 
who,  though  not  a  bad  man,  was  giddy  and  rain, 
disregarding  the  restriction,  soon  put  ou  the  robe, 
and  at  the  same  time  tricked  himaelf  out  wiib 
some  golden  ornaments,  fit  only  for  queena.  The 
court  expressed  great  indignation  ;  because  it 
was  a  thing  contnry  to  their  laws  and  costoma: 
bat  the  king  only  laughed,  and  said  to  him,  "I 
allow  thee  to  wear  the  trinkets  as  a  woman,  and 
the  robe  as  a  madman.*' 

None  had  been  admitted  to  the  king  of  Penia*8 
table  but  his  motlier  and  his  wife;  the  former  of 
which  sat  above  him,  and  the  latter  below  him: 
Artaxerx'js,  neverllielcss,  did  that  Lonur  to  Os- 
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teoM  and  Oxathiw,  two  of  his  younger  brother*. 
But  what  afforded  the  PorBlaoe  the  most  pleasing 
spectacle  was  the  queen  Btatira  always  riding  lu 
her  chariot  with  the  curtains  open,  and  admitting 
the  women  of  the  country  to  approach  and  salute 
^  her.  These  things  made  his  administration  pop- 
ular. Yet  tliere  were  some  turbulent  and  factious 
men,  who  represented  that  the  affairs  of  Persia 
required  a  king  of  such  a  magnificent  spirit,  so 
ablt»  a  warrior,  and  so  generous  a  master  as  Cyrus 
was;  and  that  the  dignity  of  so  great  an  empire 
could  not  be  supported  without  a  prince  of  high 
thoughts  and  noble  ambition.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, without  a  confidence  in  some  of  the  Per- 
sians, as  well  as  in  tlie  maritime  provinces,  that 
Cyrns  undertook  the  war. 

He  wrote  also  to  the  Iiacedemonians  for  assist- 
ance; promising,  that  to  the  foot  he  would  give 
horses,  and  to  the  horsemen  chariots;  that  on 
those  who  had  farms  he  would  bestow  villages, 
«nd  on  those  who  had  villages,  cities.  As  for 
their  pay,  he  assured  them  It  should  not  bb  count- 
ed, but  measured  out  to  them.  At  the  same 
time  he  spoke  in  very  high  terms  of  himself,  tell- 
ing them  he  had  a  greater  and  more  princely 
heart  than  his  brother;  that  he  was  the  better 
philosopher,  being  instructed  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  Magi,  and  that  he  could  drink  and  bear  more 
wine  than  his  brother.  Artaxerxee,  he  said,  was 
■o  timorous  and  effeminate  a  man  that  he  could 
not  sit  a  horse  in  hunting,  nor  a  chariot  in  time 
of  war.  The  Lacedemonians,  therefore,  sent  the 
scytale  to  Clearchtts,  with  orders  to  serve  Cyrus 
in  everything  he  demanded.* 

Cyrus  began  his  march  against  the  king  with  a 
numerous  arm^  of  barbarittns,t  and  almost  thir- 
teen thousand  Greek  mercenaries.}  He  found 
one  pretense  after  another  for  having  such  an  ar- 
mament on  foot;  but  his  real  designs  did  not  re- 
main long  undiscovered.  For  Tissaphernes  went 
In  person  to  inform  the  king  of  them. 

This  news  put  the  court  in  great  disorder.  Pa- 
rysatis  was  censured  as  the  principal  cause  of 
this  war,  and  her  friends  were  suspected  of  a  pri- 
Tate  intelligence  with  Cyrus.  Statira,  in  her  dis- 
tress about  the  war,  gave  Parysatis  the  most 
trouble.  "Where  is  now,"  she  cried,  "that 
faith  which  you  pledged?  Where  your  interces- 
sions, by  which  you  saved  the  man  that  was  con- 
spiring against  his  brother?  Have  they  not 
brought  war  and  all  its  calamities  upon  us?" 
These  expostulations  fixed  in  the  heart  of  Pary- 
satis, who  was  naturally  vindictive  and  barbarous 
In  her  resentment  and  revenge,  such  a  hatred  of 
Statira  that  she  contrived  to  take  her  off.  Dinon 
writes,  that  this  cruel  purpose  was  put  in  execu- 
tion 'during  tlie  war;  but  Ctesias  assures  ns,  it 
was  after  it.  And  it  is  not  probable  that  he,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  to  the  transactions  of  thut 
court,  could  either  be  ignorant  of  the  time  when 


*  Thojr  took  can  not  to  montioa  ArtazerKoa,  pretending 
sot  to  be  privjr  to  the  cicvifni  that  were  carrying  on  against 
him.  This  precantion  they  nsed,  that  in  caie  Arlsxerxes 
•boald  get  the  better  ofliifl  brother,  they  might  jnitifj 
themtelvei  to  him  in  what  they  had  done,  junopk.  de 
Ezpedit.  Cyri.  1.  i. 

t  A  hundred  thoniand  barbarinnt. 

t  Clearchos,  the  Lacedemonian,  commanded  all  the  Pel. 
•ponnesian  troop*,  except  the  Achaans,  who  were  led  by 
Ckieraiet  of  Achaia.  The  BoBotians  were  under  Proxenei,  a 
Theban;  and  the  Thessaliana  nnder  Menon.  The  other 
naiions  were  commanded  by  Persian  generali,  of  whom 
Ariaena  wat  the  chief.  The  fleet  coniiited  of  thirty -five 
ships,  under  Pythagoras,  a  Lacedvmonian;  and  twenty* 
five  commanded  by  Tamos,  an  Egyptian,  who  was  admiral 
of  the  whole  fleet.  On  this  occasion  Proxenet  presenleil 
XtfBophon  to  Cyras,  who  gave  bin  a  oonmissioa  amoof 
thm  Oieek  aaaraeDariea. 


the  assasBlnatlon  took  place,  or  could  hove  any 
reason  to  misrepresent  the  date  of  it;  though  ho 
often  deviates  into  fictitious  tales,  and  loves  to 
give  us  Invention  instead  of  truth.  We  shall 
therefore  leave  this  story  to  the  order  of  time  in 
which  he  has  placed  it 

While  Cyrus  was  upon  his  march,  he  had  ao- 
counts  brought  him  that  the  king  did  not  design 
to  try  the  fortune  of  the  field  by  giving  battle 
immediately,  but  to  wait  In  Persia  until  his 
forces  were  assembled  there  from  all  parts  of  his 
kmgdom.  And  though  he  had  drawn  a  trench 
across  the  plain  ten  fathoms  wide,  as  many  deep,* 
and  four  hundred  furlongs  in  length,  yet  he  suf- 
fered Cyrus  to  pass  him,  and  to  march  almost  to 
Babylon.f  Tiribazus,  we  are  told,  was  the  first 
who  ventured  to  remotistrate  to  the  king,  that  he 
ought  not  any  longer  to  avoid  an  action,  nor  to 
abandon  Media,  Babylon,  and  even  Susa  to  tho 
enemy,  and  hide  himself  in  Persia;  since  he  had 
an  army  infinitely  greater  than  theirs,  and  ten 
thousand  Satrape  and  other  officers,  all  of  them 
superior  to  those  of  Cyras,  both  in  courage  and 
conduct 

Upon  this  he  took  a  resolution  to  come  to  ao* 
tion  as  soon  as  possible.  His  sudden  appearaneo 
with  an  army  of  nine  hundred  thousand  meui 
well  prepared  and  aceontered,  extremely  surpri^ 
ed  the  rebels,  who,  through  the  confideiise  they 
had  in  themselves,  and  contempt  of  their  eaemy> 
were,  marching  in  great  confusion,  and  even 
without  their  arms.  So  that  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  that  Cyrus  reduced  them  to  any  order; 
and  he  could  not  do  it  at  last  without  much  noise 
and  tumult  As  the  king  advanced  in  silence » 
and  at  a  slow  pace,  the  good  discipline  of  his 
troops  afforded  an  astonishing  spectacle  to  tho 
Greeks,  who  expected  among  such  a  multitudo 
nothing  but  disorderly  shouts  and  motions,  and 
every  other  instance  of  distraction  and  confusion* 
He  showed  his  judgment,  too,  in  placing  ^tho 
strongest  of  his  armed  chariots  before  tliat  part 
of  hils  phalanx  which  was  opposite  to  the  Greeks, 
that  by  the  impetuosity  of  their  motion  tliey 
might  break  the  enemy's  ranks  before  they  came 
to  close  combat 

IVfany  historians  have  described  this  battle;  but 
Xenophon  has  done  it  with  such  life  and  energy 
thai  we  do  not  read  an  account  of  it; — we  see'it; 
— and  feel  all  the  danger.  It  would  be  very  ab« 
surd,  therefore,  to  attempt  anything  after  himt 
except  the  mentioning  some  material  circum* 
stances  which  he  has  omitted. 

The  place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  called 
Cunaxa,  and  is  five  hundred  furlongs  from  Baby* 
lo^.  A  little  before  the  action,  Clearchus  advised 
Cyrus  to  post  himseit  behind  the  Macedonians.^ 
and  not  risk  his  person;  upon  which  he  is  re* 
ported  to  have  said,  **  What  advice  is  this,  Clear* 
chus?  Would  you  have  me,  at  the  very  time  I 
am  aiming  at  a  crown,  to  show  myself  unworthy 
of  one?"  Cyrus,  indeed,  committed  an  error  in 
rushing  into  tho  midst  of  the  greatest  danger  with* 
out  care  or  caution;  but  Clearchus  was  guilty  of 
another  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  not  consenting 
to  place  his  Greeks  opposite  to  the  king,  and  in 
getting  the  river  on  his  right  to  prevent  his  being 
surrounded.  For  if  safety  was  tits  principal  ob* 
ject,  and  he  was  by  all  means  to  avoid  loss,  he 

*  Xenophon  savs,  this  trench  was  only  five  fathoms 
wide,  and  three  deep. 

t  There  was  a  passage  twenty  feet  wide  left  betweea 
the  trench,  and  the  Euplurates,  and  Aitaxerxes  neglected 
to  defend  it 

t  This  is  nadoabtedly  tbe  enor  of  tome  traaionber;  and 
Ibr  MiC€doitimui  we  ihoold  read  LacedsoioaiaBt. 


MO 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES. 


•«fht  to  have  ttatd  at  hooM.  Bat  to  carry  hk 
arma  tea  thoaaaad  farlooga  from  the  lea,  wilhout 
•ity  or  coastraint,  aad  solely  with  a  Tiow  to 


place  Cvrue  oa  the  throne  of  Penia,  and  then  not 
to  be  aolicitous  for  a  poet  where  be  might  beat  de- 
feud  hie  prince  whoee  pay  be  received,  bat  for 
one  in  which  he  might  act  meet  at  eaee  and  in  the 
f  reeteet  left^ty,  wae  to  brbeve  like  a  roan  who»  oa 
the  eight  of  piewat  danger,  abandons  the  whole 
enterprise,  and  forgets  the  pnrpoee  of  hie  expedi- 
tion. For  it  appears,  from  tne  coaree  of  the  action, 
that  if  tlie  Greeks  had  charged  those  that  were 

Ksted  about  the  king*e  person,  they  would  not 
ve  stood  the  shock;  and  after  Artaxerxea  had 
been  elain,  or  put  to  flight,  the  conqneror  must 
have  gained  the  crown  without  further  Interrup- 
tiou.  Therefore,  the  mlu  of  Cyrus's  affairs  and 
bis  death  is  much  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
eaation  of  Clearchns,  than  to  his  own  raahneas; 
for,  if  the  king  himself  had  been  to  choose  a  poet 
for  the  Greeke,  where  they  might  do  him  the  least 
prejudice,  he  could  not  have  pitched  upon  a  bet- 
tar  than  that  which  area  most  remote  from  himself 
and  the  troops  about  him.  At  the  distance  he 
was  from  Clearrhus,  he  knew  not  of  tlie  defeat 
•f  that  part  of  his  army  which  was  near  the 
river,  and  Cyrus  was  cut  off  before  ha  could 
avail  himeelf  of  the  advantages  gained  by  the 
Greelis.  Cyrus,  indeed,  was  sensible  what  dlspo- 
altlou  would  have  been  of  most  service  to  him, 
and  for  that  reason  ordered  Clearchns  to  charge 
in  the  center;  but  Clearchns  rained  all,  notwith- 
•tanding  his  assnrauoea  of  doing  everything  for 
the  best;  for  the  Greeks  beat  the  barbarians  with 
ease,  and  pursued  them  a  considerable  way.  In 
the  meantime,  Cyrus  being  mounted  on  Pasacas, 
a  horse  of  great  spirit,  but  at  tlie  same  time  iiead- 
atrong  and  unruly,  fell  in,  as  Ctesias  tells  us,  with 
Artagerses,  general  of  the  Cadnclana,  who  met 
bim  upoa  the  gallop,  and  called  out  to  him  in 
these  terms:  "  Moat  unjust  and  most  stupid  of 
niea,  who  disgracest  the  name  of  Cyrus,  the  most 
august  of  all  uamea  among  the  Persiana;  thou 
leadest  these  brave  Greeks  a  vile  way  to  plunder 
thy  native  country,  and  to  destroy  thy  brother 
and  thy  king,  who  has  many  millions  of  servants 
that  are  better  mea  than  thou.  Try  if  he  has 
BOt,  and  here  thou  shalt  lose  thy  head,  before 
thou  canst  see  the  face  of  the  king."  So  eaying, 
he  threw  his  javelin  at  him  with  all  his  force; 
but  his  cuirass  was  of  such  excellent  temper  that 
ha  waa  not  wounded,  though  the  Tiolence  of  the 
blow  shook  him  in  his  seat  Then  as  Artagerses 
was  turning  his  horse,  Cyrus  aimed  a  str&e  at 
him  with  his  spear,  and  the  point  of  It  entered  at 
bii  collar  bone,  and  pieraed  through  his  neck. 
That  Artagerses  iell  by  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  almost 
all  historians  agree;  as  to  the  death  of  Cyras  him* 
self,  since  Xeuophon  has  given  a  very  abort  ac- 
count of  it,  because  he  was  not  on  the  spot  when 
it  happened,  perhape  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give 
the  manner  of  it  in  detail,  aa  Dlnon  and  Cteaias 
bave  represented  it 

Dinon  tells  us  that  Cyras,  aftsr  he  had  slain  Arta- 
gerses, charged  the  vanguard  of  Artaxerxea  with 
great  fury,  woauded  the  king's  horse  and  dis- 
mounted him.  Tiribains  immediately  mounted 
him  on  another  home,  and  said,  "Sir,  remember 
this  day,  for  it  deserves  not  to  be  forgotten."  At 
the  second  attack,  Cyrus  spurred  his  horse  against 
tlie  king,  and  gave  him  a  wound;*  at  the  third, 
Artaxerxes,  in  great  indignation,  said  to  those  that 
were  by,  "  It  is  better  to  die  than  to  suffer  all  this." 

•  Or,  trith  tk4  vi9Ume$  nf  tks  tneomUtr,  htat  th$  kimg 
firom  hi*  h»rt4» 


At  the  auaa  tlow  ha  advanaad  ^gaiael  Cynia,  wIm 
was  rashly  advanclag  to  Beat  a  ahower  of  datta^ 
The  king  wounded  him  with  his  javelin,  mad 
others  did  the  same.  Thaa  feU  Cyraa,  as  aema 
say,  by  the  blow  which  the  king  gave  htm,  bwt, 
according  to  ottierst  it  was  a  Cnrlan  solaier,  who 
dispatched  him,  and  who  afterward,  for  hia  ejf* 
pioit,  had  the  honor  of  carrying  a  golden  cock,  at 
the  head  of  tlie  army,  on  the  point  of  hie  apeaz. 
For  the  Persiane  called  the  Carians  cocks,  ou  ac- 
count of  the  crests  with  which  tlicy  adorned  tlicir 
helmets. 

Ctesias's  story  Is  very  long,  bat  the  purport  of  It 
is  this.  When  Cyraa  had  slain  Artagerses,  ha 
pushed  his  horse  up  toward  the  king,  and  tba 
king  advanced  against  him;  both  in  ulence.  Ari* 
ecus  one  of  the  friends  of  Cyraa,  first  aimed  a 
biow  at  the  king,  but  did  not  wound  him.  Them 
the  king  threw  his  javelin  at  Cyrus,  but  miaaed 
him;  twt  weapon,  howovar,  did  execation  apon 
Tieeaphernee,*  a  man  of  approved  valor,  and  a 
faithful  servant  to  Cyraa.  It  waa  now  Cvras^ 
tarn  to  drive  fala  javelin;  It  pierced  the  king's 
cairaae,  and  going  two  fingeia  deep  into  hie  breuc, 
brought  him  irom  hIa  horae^  This  caased  aach 
disorder  la  hia  troops  that  they  fled.  Bat 
the  king  recovering,  retired  arlth  a  few  of  his 
men,  among  whom  was  CteaiaB,  to  an  cmiaeBca 
not  far  off,  aad  there  repoeed  himaelf.  In  the 
meantime,  Cyr«a*s  hone,  grawa  mons  forioos 
by  the  action,  carried  him  deep  amon|^  tlw  enemy; 
and  as  night  was  coming  on,  they  dkl  not  know 
him,  and  his  own  men  songht  for  him  in  vaiiw 
Elated,  however,  with  victory,  and  nntaraily  dnrii^ 
and  impetuous,  he  kept  ou,  crying  out  in  the  Per- 
sian langnaga  as  he  went,  **  Malta  way,  ye  slaves, 
make  way."  They  humbled  themaelvee,  and 
opened  their  ranks;  but  hIa  tiara  happened  H 
fall  from  his  head,  and  a  yoang  Fenian,  named 
Mithridates,  in  passing,  wounded  him  with  hii 
lance,  in  the  temple  near  his  eye,  without  knowiog 
who  ha  waa.  Suoh  a  qnautity  of  blood  isBaed 
from  the  woand  that  he  was  seized  with  a  gid- 
diness, and  fell  aenaeless  from  his  horse,  'ilie 
horse,  having  loot  his  rider,  wandered  alMUt  the 
fiaU;  the  furaiture,  too,  was  fallen  off,  and  ths 
servant  of  Mithridates,  who  bad  given  him  the 
wound,  took  it  op,  all  stained  with  blood. 

At  last,  Cyras,  with  much  difficulty,  began  te 
reaover  from  his  swoon,  and  a  few  eoonchs,  who 
attended  him,  endeavored  to  moont  him  on  an- 
other horse,  and  so  to  carry  him  out  of  danger. 
But,  as  he  was  too  weak  to  sit  a  horse,  he  thought 
It  better  to  walk,  and  the  eunucha  supported  him 
as  he  went  His  head  was  still  heavy,  and  be 
tottered  at  every  step;  yet  he  imagined  hi/nseiif 
victoriona,  because  he  heard  the  fugitives  odiing 
Cyrus  king,  and  imploring  mercy. 

At  that  instant  some  Caunians  of  mean  coad!- 
tion,  who  performed  the  most  eervile  offices  for 
the  royal  army,  happened  to  mix  with  the  com- 
pany of  Cyrus  as  friends.  Thev  percelv*Hi,  how- 
ever, though  not  vrithout  di&culty,  that  the 
clothing  of  his  people  was  red,  wbereus  that  given 
by  the  king,  their  master,  was  white.  One  of 
these  then  ventured  to  give  Cyrus  a  etroke  with 
his  spear  behind,  without  knowing  him  to  be  the 
prince.  The  weapon  hit  his  ham,  and  cat  the 
sinew;  upon  which  he  fell,  and  in  falling  dashed 
his  wounded  temple  against  a  stone,  and  died  upon 
the  spot     Such  is  Ctesias's  story  of  the  death  oi 


*  Tis»apher$u»  is  probabljr  an  crroneoos  reading.  Wi 
Icnow  of  no  Tisiaphernes  bot  the  frandee  of  'liai  Bama, 
who  wai  a  faithrni  lerrant  to  Artaxerxes.  *>«  of  ibt 
maaotoripu  giret  as  Satipkernes, 


ARTAXERXlSa. 
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Cyniflp  whieh,  like  »  Uvnt  weapon,  hacks  and 
hewa  him  a  long  time,  and  ean  liardly  kill  him  at 
last 

Soon  after  Gyrus  expired,  an  officer,  who  was 
called  the  Xtn^  Eye,  passed  that  way.  Artasyras, 
(for  that  was  his  name)  knowing  the  eunuchs 
who  were  mourning  over  the  corpse,  addressed 
him  who  appeared  to  be  most  faithful  to  his  mas- 
ter, and  said,  "  Pariscas,  who  b  that  whom  thou 
art  lamenting  so  much?"  '*0  Artasyras,"  an- 
swered the  eunuch,  *<  see  you  not  prince  Cyrus 
dead?*'  Artasyrus  was  astonished  at  the  event; 
however,  he  desired  the  eunuch  to  compose  him- 
self, and  take  care  of  the  corpse;  and  then  rode  at 
fnll  speed  to  Artaxerxes,  who  had  given  up  all  for 
lost,  and  was  ready  to  faint,  both  with  thirst  and 
with  the  anguish  of  his  wound.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances the  officer  found  him,  and  with  a 
joyful  accent  hailed  him  in  these  words,  **  I  have 
seen  Cyrus  dead."  The  king  at  first  was  impa- 
tient to  see  the  dead  body  himself,  and  commanded 
Artasyras  immediately  to  conduct  him  to  it  But 
finding  all  the  field  full  of  terror  and  dismay,  upon 
«  report  that  the  Greeks,  victorious  in  their  quar- 
ter, were  pursuing  the  fugitives  and  putting  all  to 
the  sword,  ho  tiiought  proper  to  send  out  a  greater 
number  to  reconuoiter  the  place  which  Artasyras 
had  told  him  of.  Accordingly  thirty  men  went 
with  flambeaux  In  their  liands.  Still  the  king 
was  almost  dying  with  thirst,  and  the  eunuch  Sati- 
harxauee  sought  every  place  for  water;  for  the 
field  afforded  none,  and  they  were  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  the  camp.  After  much  search,  lie 
found  one  of  those  poor  Caunians  luid  about  two 
quarts  of  bad  water  in  a  mean  bottle,  and  he  took 
it  and  carried  it  to  the  king.  After  the  king  had 
drank  it  all  up  tlie  eunuch  aslced  him,  **  If  he  did 
not  find  it  disagreeable  beverage?"  Upon  which 
he  swore  by  ail  the  gods,  **  That  he  liad  never 
drank  the  most  delicious  wine,  nor  the  lightest 
and  clearest  water,  with  so  much  pleasure.  I 
wish  only,"  continued  he,  **  that  I  could  find  the 
man  who  gave  it  thee,  that  I  might  make  him  a 
recompense.  In  the  meantime  I  entreat  tlie  gods 
to  make  him  happy  and  rich." 

While  he  was  speaking,  the  thirty  men  whom  he 
bad  sent  out,  returned  in  great  exultation,  and  con- 
firmed the  news  of  his  unexpected  good  fortune. 
Now,  likewise,  numbers  of  his  troops  repaired  to 
him  again,  and,  dismissing  liis  fears,  he  descended 
from  the  eminence,  with  many  torches  carried 
before  him.  When  he  came  to  the  dead  body, 
according  to  the  law  of  the  Persians,  the  right 
hand  and  the  head  were  cut  off:  and  having 
ordered  the  head  to  be  brought  to  bim,  he  took  it 
by  the  hair,  which  was  long  and  thick,  and  showed 
it  to  the  fugitives,  and  to  such  as  were  still  doubt- 
ful of  the  fortune  of  the  day.  They  were  aston- 
ished at  the  siglit,  and  prostrated  themselves  be- 
fore lilm.  Seventy  thousand  men  soon  assembled 
about  him,  and  with  them  he  returned  to  his 
camp.  Ctesias  tells  us,  he  had  led  four  hundivd 
thousand  men  that  day  into  the  field;  but  Dinon 
and  Xenophon  make  that  number  much  greater. 
As  to  the  number  of  tlie  killed,  Ctesias  says,  an 
account  only  of  nine  thousand  was  brought  to 
Artaxerxes;  whereas  there  appeared  to  Ctesias 
himself,  to  be  no  fewer  than  twedty  thousand. 
That  article,  therefore,  must  be  left  dubious.  But 
nothing  can  be  a  more  palpable  falsity  than  what 
Ctesias  adds,  that  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the 
Greeks  in  conjunction  with  Phayllus,  the  Zacyh- 
thian,  and  some  others;  for  Xeuophon  knew  that 
Ctesias  was  at  the  Persian  court;  he  mentions  him 
in  his  works,  and  it  is  plain  that  he  had  met  with 
kit  books.  Therefore,  if  he  had  been  joined  in 
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commission  to  settle  aneh  important  affairs,  h» 
would  not  have  passed  him  by  unnoticed,  but 
would  have  mentioned  him  with  Phayllus.  Cta^ 
sias,  indeed,  was  a  man  of  unbounded  vanity,  aa 
well  as  strong  attachment  to  Clearchus;  and  for 
that  reason  always  leaves  a  corner  in  the  story  for 
himself,  when  he  is  dressing  out  the  praises  of 
Clearchus  and  the  Lacediemonians. 

After  the  battle,  the  king  sent  great  and  valua- 
ble presents  to  the  son  ox  Artagerses,  who  was 
slain  by  Cyrus.  He  rewarded  also  Ctesias  and 
others  in  a  distinguished  manner;  and  having 
found  the  Caunian  who  gave  him  the  bottle  of 
water,  he  raised  him,  from  indigence  and  ob* 
scurity  to  riches  and  honors.  There  was  some- 
thing of  an  analogy  between  his  punishments  and 
the  crime.  One  Arbaces,  a  Mede,  in  the  battle 
deserted  to  Gyrus,  and  after  tliat  prince  was  killed, 
came  back  to  his  colors.  As  he  perceived  that 
the  man  had  done  it  rather  out  of  cowardice  than 
any  treasonable  design,  all  the  penalty  he  laid  upon 
him  was,  to  carry  about  him  a  naked  courtesan 
upon  his  shoulders  a  whole  day  in  the  markets 
place.  Another,  beside  deserting,  had  given  it 
out  that  he  had  killed  two  of  the  enemy;  and  for 
his  punishment  he  only  ordered  his  tongue  to  ba 
pierced  through  with  three  needles. 

He  supposed,  and  he  was  desirous  of  having  it 
passed  upon  the  world,  that  Cyrus  fell  by  his  hand. 
This  induced  him  to  send  valuable  presents  to 
Mithridates,  who  gave  him  the  first  wound,  and  to 
instruct  the  messengers  to  say,  "The  king  doea 
you  this  honor,  because  you  found  the  furniture 
of  Cyrus's  horse,  anii  brought  it  to  him."  And 
when  the  Carian,  who  gave  Cyrus  the  stroke  in 
his  ham  that  caused  his  death,  asked  for  his  reward* 
he  ordered  those  who  gave  it  him  to  say,  "  The 
king  bestows  this  upon  you,  because  you  were  the 
second  person  that  brought  him  good  tidings.  For 
Artasyras  was  the  first,  and  you  the  next  that 
brought  him  an  account  of  the  death  of  Cyrus." 
Mithridates  went  away  in  silence,  though  not  with- 
out concern.  But  the  unhappy  Carian  could  not 
conquer  the  common  disease  of  vanity.  Elated 
with  what  he  thought  his  good  fortune,  and  aspir- 
ing to  things  above  his  walk  in  life,  he  would  not 
receive  his  reward  for  tidings,  but  angrily  insist- 
ed, and  called  the  gods  and  men  to  witness,  that 
he,  and  no  other  man,  killed  Cyrus:  and  that  it 
was  not  just  to  rob  him  of  the  glory. 

The  king  was  so  much  incensed  at  this  that  ha 
ordered  the  man's  head  to  be  cut  off.  But  his 
mother  Parysatis  being  present,  said,  *<  Let  not 
this  vilianous  Carian  go  off  so:  leave  him  to  mo 
and  he  shall  have  the  reward  which  his  audi^ciouB 
tongue  deserves."  Accordingly  the  king  gave 
him  up  to  her,  and  she  deliveied  him  to  the  exe- 
cutioners, with  orders  to  torture  him  for  ten 
days,  and  then  to  tear  out  his  eyes,  and  pour  molt- 
en brass  into  his  ears  until  he  expired. 

Mithridates  also  came  to  a  miserable  end  soon 
after,  through  his  own  folly.  Being  invited  one 
evening  to  supper,  where  both  the  eunuclis  of  the 
king,  and  those  of  his  mother  were  present,  he 
went  in  a  robo  embroidered  with  gold,  which  ho 
had  received  from  the  king.  Duriur  the  enter- 
tainment, Parysatis's  principal  eunuch  took  occa^ 
sion  to  say,  "  What  a  beautiful  garment  is  thiSp 
Mithridates,  which  the  king  has  given  you!  how 
handsome  are  those  bracelets  and  that  chain!  how 
valuable  your  scimitar!  he  has  certainly  made 
you  not  only  a  great,  but  aliappy  man."  Mith- 
ridates, who  by  this  time  was  flushed  with  wine^ 
made  answer,  "What  are  these  things,  Spara- 
mixes?  I  deserve  much  greater  marks  of  honor 
than  these  fox  the  servicea  I  rendered  the  lLin|^ 
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Aat  day.**  TIma  S^moiIim  iwpUed,  with  • 
«BiU,  •'  I  ipMk  not  In  the  leMt  oat  of  aavy;  bat 
lAnce,  according  U  tiM  Qntk  proverb,  there  le 
truth  io  wine,  let  me  tell  yea  my  mind  freely, 
nod  ask  yea  whet  fleet  matter  It  to  to  find  a 
heiee'e  fumitare  fallea  eff,  end  bring  it  to  the 
klof  7"  Thia  he  eeid,  not  that  be  woe  ignorant  of 
the  reel  nUte  of  the  caae;  bat  becaoee  he  want- 
ed to  lay  him  open,  and  aaw  that  the  wine  had 
mede  him  talkative,  and  taken  him  off  hie  guard, 
he  etadMd  to  pique  hit  vanity.  Mithridatee,  no 
longer  matter  of  liimaclf,  aald,  **  You  may  talk 
of  what  fnrnltara  and  whet  triflee  yoo  pleeee; 
bat  I  tell  yea  plainly,  it  waa  by  thit  band  that 
Cyroa  wae  alain.  For  I  did  net,  like  ArUzerxee, 
throw  my  javelin  in  vain,  bat  pierced  his  templea 
near  the  eye,  aod  broaght  him  to  tbegroaad;  and 
of  that  woaod  he  died.''  Hie  reet  of  the  compa- 
ay  eaw  the  dreadful  fate  that  would  befall  Mitbri> 
dotes,  and  looked  with  dejected  eyee  upon  the 
ground;  bat  he  who  gave  the  entertainment  said, 
**  Let  OS  now  attend  to  our  eating  and  drinking; 
and,  adoring  the  fortune  of  the  king,  let  such 
Butters  alone  as  are  too  btgh  for  us." 

Immediately  after  the  ooropany  broke  np,  the 
•anach  told  rOrysaUs  what  had  been  said,  and 
she  informed  the  king.  Artazerzes,  like  a  person 
delected,  and  one  who  hod  lost  a  victory  out  of 
hto  hands,  was  enraged  at  this  discovery.  For 
he  was  desirous  of  making  all  the  barbarians  and 
Greeks  believe,  that  in  the  several  encounters  he 
both  gave  and  received  blows;  and  that  though 
he  was  wounded  himself,  he  killed  hto  adversary. 
He  tlierefore  condemned  Mithridatee  to  the  pun- 
ishinent  of  the  Boat.  The  manner  of  It  is  this. 
They  take  two  boats,  which  are  made  to  fit  each 
other,  and  extend  the  criminal  in  one  of  them  in 
a  sapine  posture.  Then  they  turn  the  other 
apon  it,  so  that  the  poor  wretch's  body  to  cover- 
ea,  and  outy  the  head  and  hands  are  out  at  one 
end,  and  the  feet  at  the  other.  They  give  him 
victuals  daily,  and  If  he  refusee  to  eat,  they  com- 
pel him  by  pricking  him  in  the  eyes.  After  he 
nas  eaten,  they  make  him  drink  a  mixture  of 
honey  and  milk,  which  they  pour  into  his  mouth. 
They  spread  the  same,  too,  over  his  face,  and  al- 
ways  turn  him  so  as  to  have  the  sun  full  in  hto 
eyes;  tlie  consequence  of  which  Is,  that  hto  face 
Is  covered  with  swarms  of  flies.  As  all  the  neces- 
sary evacuations  of  a  man  who  eats  and  drinks 
are  within  the  boat,  the  fiithluess  and  corruption 
engeiidtT  a  quauUty  of  worms,  which  consume 
his  fletth,  and  penetrate  to  his  entrails.  When 
they  find  that  toe  man  is  dead,  they  take  off  the 
upper  boat,  and  have  the  spectacle  of  a  carcass 
wljoso  fienU  is  eaten  away,  and  of  numberless 
v«*rii)in  clinging  to  and  gnu  wing  the  bowels.— 
MiUiriiiut(*«<  with  much  difficulty  found  death, 
after  lie  had  boen  consumed  in  this  manner  for 
seventeen  days. 

There  remained  now  no  other  mark  for  the 
vengeance  of  Par\'mitts,  but  Mombates,  one  of  the 
kiiig*8  eunuch's,  who  cut  off  Cyrus's  head  and 
hand.  As  he  took  cure  to  give  her  no  handle 
against  him,  she  laid  this  scheme  for  hto  destruc- 
tion. She  was  a  woman  of  keen  par  to  in  all  res- 
pects,, and  in  particular  she  played  well  at  dice. — 
The  king  often  played  with  her  before  the  war, 
and  being  reconciled  to  her  after  it,  took  the  same 
diversion  with  her.  She  was  even  the  confidant 
of  his  pleasures,  aad  fcrupled  not  to  assist  in  any- 
thing of  gallantry. 

Statira  indeed  was  the  object  of  her  hatred, 
oad  alie  let  her  have  a  small  share  of  ^e  klng*s  com- 
pany; for  she  was  determined  to  have  the  princi- 
^  inlerett  with  him  benelf.    One  day,  finding 


Aiteierxes  wasted  aomelhliig  to  pm 
time,  she  choltonged  him  ta  play  for  a  thodnand 
deries,  and  parposely  managed  her  dice. so   f{^ 
that  ahe  lost     She  paid  the  money  ImmedJately, 
but  pretended  to  be  much  chagrined,  and  collod 
on  him  to  play  again  for  an  ennuch.     He  con- 
aented  to  the  proposal,  and  they  agreed  each  of 
them   toezccept  five  of  their  most  faitfafal  eo- 
nuchs;  the  winner  was  to  have  his  choioo  oat 
of  the  rest    On  these  condftione  they  played.-- - 
The  queen,  who  had  the  afiair  at  heart,  exerted 
all  her  akill,  and  being  favored  beside,  by  the  dice, 
won  the  eunuch,  and  pitched  upon  Meaabates^ 
who  was  not  of  the  number  of  the  excepted.   He 
wa  litamedlately  delivered  to  her,  and  before  tSie 
king  suspected  anything  of  her  iatenllons,  dbe 
put  him  in  the  bands  of  the  executioners,  with 
orders  to  flay  him  alive,  and  fix  hto  body  on  three 
stakes,  and  to  stretch  out  hto  skin  by  itself.     Tba 
king  was  highly  incensed,  and  expressed  hto  re- 
sentment in  strong  terms:  but  she  only  said  in  a 
laughing  Ironical  way,  «'Thto  to  pleaaont  indeed; 
that  you  must  be  so  angry  about  an  old  nseksi 
eunuch,  while  I  say  not  a  word  of  my  loss  of  a 
thousand  dlsnet."    The  king,  though  much  coo- 
oemed  at  the  Imposition,  held  his   peace.    Bat 
Statira,  who  on  other  occasions  openly  oenoDrad 
the  practlee  of  the  oueen-mother,  complained  now 
of  the  injustice  and  cruelty,  in  sacrificing  to  Gy- 
rus the  eunuchs,  and  other  faitlifal  servants  of  the 
king. 

After  Ttssaphemes*  had  deoeived   Cleuicbvi 
and  the  other  Grecian  oflloers,  and,  contrary  ts 
the  treaty  and  his  oaths,  put  tfatem  in  cimins,  Cto- 
sias  tells  us,  that  Clearchus  made  interest  with 
him  for  the  recovery  of  a  comb.    When  he  hsd 
obtained   It,  it  poems,  he  was   so  mach  pleawd 
with  the  nse*of  it,  that  he  took  hto  ring  from  hto 
finger,  and  gave  it  Ctesias,  that  it  might  appear  u 
a  token  of  his  regard  for  him  to  hto  friends  and  rela- 
tions in  Lacedemon.    The  device  was  a  danot 
of   the  Csryotides.  t     He  adds,   that   whenever 
provtoions  were  sent  to  Clearchos,  his  fellow  pris- 
oners took  most  of  them  for  themselves,  and  left 
him  a  very  small  share;  but  tiwt  he  corrected 
this  abuse,  by  procuring  a  larger  quantity  to  bs 
sent  to  Clearchus,  and  separating  the  allowanos 
of  the  others  from  his.    All  this   (according  to 
our  author)  was  done  with  the  consent,  and  by 
the  favor  of  Piaryaatia.    As  he  sent  every  day  t 
gammon  of  bacon  among  the  provioionsi  Ck)a^ 
chus  suggested  to  him,  that  he  might  easily  con- 
ceal a  small  dagger  in  the  fleshy  part,  and  begged 
earnestly  that  he  would  do  it,  that  hto  fate  lAight 
not  be  left  to  the  cmel  disposition  of  Artozerxes; 
but,  throQph  fear  of  the  king*s  dtopleasnra,  hirs* 
fused  it.     The  king,  however,  at  the  request  of 
his  mother,  promis<^  upnn  oath,  not  to  put  Clea> 
chus  to  death;  but  afterward  he  oraa  persuaded, 
by  Stotira,  to  destroy  all   the  prisoners,  exeepi 
Menon.    On  this  account  he  tells  us  Parysstif 
plotted  against  Statira,  and  resolved  to  take  her 
off  by  poison.    But  it  is  a  great  absardity  in  Cte- 
sias to  assign  so  disproportionate  a  cause.   WoaU 
Farysatis,  for  the  sake  of  Clearchus,  undertaks 


*  Tissapb*ni««,  by  ptonisM  which  bo  did  not  nfmi  M 
k««p,  draw  Cl«arohot  to  sa  iotonriew  in  hii  toau  ilt  mat 
with  foor  priDcipal  officers  and  twenty  oaptaiiu  to  wiii  m 
the  Pcrtiea,  who  pat  Clearchnt  and  the  four  officers  imdai 
arrest,  and  orderad  the  twenty  capf aiat  to  be  ont  to  ftceet. 
Some  time  after  tbo  l^inf  oonaaaded  Cloaiokne,  aad  lil 
tbe  foor  ofltoers,  exoepi  Menoa,  to  be  bobeadod.  XflMpA 
de.  Exped.  Cyri,  1.  ii. 

t  Carra  was  a  town  in  Laeonia,  where  there  was  a  tea.        ' 
pie  of  Diana.    Indeed  tkie  whole  town  waa  dedtoaled  tt 
Diana  and  her  nymphs.    In  the  oonri  befoia  tbe  tenyli        | 
stood  a  sutne  of  DtoiM  Otrtfotit,  aad  the  ^»aitaa  ^vgm 
kept  a  yearij  fetUval  oa  which  thoy  daaosd  aioand  iu 
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■»  horrid  ntd  dangreroatf  an  entetprtos  as  that  of 
pofsonin^  the  king**  lawful  wif«,  by  whom  he 
tiad  children  and  an  heir  to  hit  crown?  It  b 
clear  enougii  that  he  tells  this  fabulous  tale  to  do 
honor  to  the  memory  of  Clearchus.  For  he  adds, 
that  the  carcasses  of  the  other  officers  were  torn 
in  pieces  by  dogs  and  birds;  but  that  a  storm  of  wind 
broa{rht  a  great  heap  of  sand,  and  provided  a  tomb 
for  Clearchus.  Around  this  heap  there  spmpg 
ap  a  number  of  palm  trees,  which  soon  grew  into 
an  admirable  grove,  and  spread  tlieir  protecting 
shade  over  the  place;  so  tnat  the  king  repented 
ereatly  of  what  he  had  done,  believing  that  he 
bad  destroyed  a  man  who  was  a  favorite  of  the 
^ds. 

It  was,  therefore,  only  from  the  hatred  and 
jealousy  which  Parysatis  had  entertained  of  Sta- 
tin from  the  first,  that  she  embarked  in  so  cruel 
a  design.  She  saw  that  her  own  power  with  the 
king  depended  only  on  his  reverence  for  her  as 
his  mother;  whereas  that  of  Statira  was  founded 
in  love,  and  confirmed  by  the  greatest  confidence 
in  her  fidelity.  The  point  she  had  to  carry  was 
great,  and  she  resolved  to  make  one  desperate  ef- 
fort She  had  a  faithful  and  favorite  attendant, 
named  Oigis,  who  as  Dion  tells  us,  assisted  in  the 
afiSiir  of  the  pobon;  but,  according  to  Ctesias, 
■be  was  only  conscious  of  it,  and  that  against 
her  will.  The  former  calls  the  person,  who 
provided  the  poiaon,  Melantas;  the  latter,  Bell- 
lans. 

These  two  princesses  had,  in  appearance,  forgot 
their  old  suspicions  and  animosities,  and  began 
to  visit  and  eat  at  each  other's  table.  But  they 
did  it  with  so  much  distrust  and  caution  as  to 
make  it  a  rule  to  eat  of  the  same  dish,  and  even 
of  the  same  slices.  There  is  a  small  bird  in  Per- 
sia, which  has  no  excrements,  the  intestines  being 
only  filled  with  fat;  on  which  account  it  is  sup- 
posed to  live  upon  air  and  dew:  the  name  of  it  \b 
rhfttUaea,  Ctestes  writes,  that  Parysatis  divided 
one  of  these  birds  with  a  small  knife  that  was 
poisoned  on  one  side,  and  taking  the  whoiesomer 

Eart  herself,  gave  the  other  to  Statira.  Dion, 
owever,  affirms,  that  It  was  not  Parysatis,  but 
Melantas,  who  cut  the  bird  in  two,  and  present- 
ed the  poisoned  part  to  Statira.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  she  died  in  dreadful  agonies  and  convul- 
sions; and  was  not  only  sensible  herself  of  the 
cause,  but  Intimated  her  suspiciopj  to  the  king, 
who  knew  too  well  the  savage  and  implacable 
temper  of  his  mother:  he,  therefore,  immediate- 
ly made  an  inquisition  into  the  affair.  He  took 
her  officers  and  servants  that  attended  at-her  table, 
and  put  them  to  the  torture.  But  she  kept  Gigis 
In  her  own  apartment:  and  when  the  king  de- 
manded her,  refused  to  give  her  up.  At  last 
Gigis  begged  of  the  queen-mother  to  let  her  go 
in  the  night  to  her  own  house;  and  the  king  he' 
ing  informed  of  it,  ordered  some  of  his  guards  to 
intercept  her.  Accordingly  she  was  seized  and 
condemned  to  die.  The  laws  of  Persia  have  pro- 
vided this  punishment  for  poisoners:  tlieir  heads 
are  placed  on  a  broad  stone,  and  then  crushed 
with  another,  until  nothing  of  the  figure  re- 
mains. In  that  manner  was  Gigis  executed. — 
As  for  Parysatis,  the  king  did  not  reproach 
her  with  her  crime,  nor  punish  her  any  far- 
ther than  by  sending  her  to  Babylon  (which 
was  the  place  she  desired  to  retire  to),  and 
declaring  that  he  would  never  visit  that  city 
while  slie  lived.  Such  was  the  state  of  his 
domestic  affairs. 

He  was  no  less  solieltovs  to  get  the  Greeks  into  his 
hands,  who  had  followed  Gyrus  Into  Asia,  than  he 
had  been  to  conqner  Cyras  himssif,  and  |o  heap  tfaa 


crown.  Bat  he  eonld  not  snbeeed.*  Fot  though 
they  had  lost  Cyras  their  general,  and  their  o<ra 
officers,  yet  they  forced  their  way,  as  it  were,  oat 
of  the  very  palace  of  Artaxerzes,  and  made  it  ap- 
pear to  all  the  world  that  the  Persians  and  their 
king  had  nothing  to  value  themselves  upon  bat 
wealth,  luxury,  and  women;  and  that  the  rest 
was  mere  parade  and  ostentation.  Thhi  gava 
fresh  spirits  to  the  Greeks,  and  tanght  them  to 
despise  the  barbarians.  The  lAcedfomonlans,  ia 
particular,  thought  it  would  be  a  great  dishonor, 
if  they  did  not  now  deliver  the  Asiatic  Greek* 
from  servitude,  and  put  an  end  to  the  insults  of 
the  Persians.  Their  first  attempt  was  under  the 
direction  of  Thimbro,  and  the  next  under  that 
of  Dercyllldas;  but  as  those  generals  effected 
nothing  of  importaftce,  the  conduct  of  the  war 
was  given  to  Agesilans.  That  prince  immediate* 
ly  passed  into  Asia  with  his  fleet,  and  soon  dis* 
tinguished  himself  by  his  vigorous  operations^ 
for  he  defeated  Tissaphernes  in  a  pitched  battle, 
and  brought  over  several  cities. 

By  these  losses  Artaxerzes  understood  what 
was  his  best  method  of  making  war.  He  there^ 
fore  sent  Herm cerates  the  Rhodian,  into  Greece, 
with  a  great  quantity  of  gold,  having  Instructed  him 
to  corrupt  with  it  the  leading  men  among  the  states, 
and  to  stir  up  a  Grecian  war  against  iJacedttmon. 
Herrhocrates  acquitted  himself  so  well  In  his 
commission  that  the  most  considerable  cities 
leagued  against  Sparta,  and  there  were  such  com- 
motions in  Peloponnesus  that  the  magistrates 
were  forced  to  recall  Agesilans  from  Asia.  Oa 
leaving  that  country  he  is  reported  to  have  said  to 
his  friends,  "  The  king  drives  me  out  of  AsiA 
with  thirty  thousand  archers."  For  the  Persian 
money  bore  the  impression  of  an  archer. 

Artaxerxes  deprived  the  LacedsBmonians  of  tho 
dominion  of  the  sea,  by  means  of  Conon,  the 
Athenian,  who  acted  In  conjunction  with  Pharna* 
bazus.  For  Conon,  after  he  had  lort  the  se»> 
fight  at  ^gos  Potamos,  took  up  his  abode  In  Cy* 
prus;  not  merely  to  provide'  for  his  own  safety, 
but  to  wait  for  a  change  of  aflTalrs,  as  mariners 
wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide.  As  he  saw  that  his 
own  plan  wanted  a  respectable  power  to  carry  it 
into  execution,  and  that  the  Persian  power  requir^ 
ed  a  person  of  ability  to  conduct  It,  he  wrote  tho 
king  an  account  of  the  measures  he  hod  concert* 
ed.  The  messenger  was  ordered  to  get  the  letter 
delivered  into  his  hands  by  Zeno  the  Cretan,  who 
danced  In  the  revels,  or  by  Polycritus  the  Men* 
dean,  who  was  his  physician;  and  In  case  of  their 
absence,  by  Ctesias,  another  physician.  The  let^ 
ter,  we  are  told,  was  given  to  Cftesias,  and  he  ad* 
ded  to  it  this  paragraph,  **  I  desire  you,  sir,  tO 
send  Ctesias  to  me,  for  he  will  be  tery  serviceabi* 
in  the  business  of  the  navy."  But  Ctesias  af* 
firms,  that  the  king,  without  any  kind  of  solid'' 
tation,  put  him  upon  this  service. 

After  Artaxerxes  had  gained,  by  Conon  and 
Pharnabazus,  the  battle  or  Cnidus,  which  strips 
ped  the  LacedsBmoniaas  of  the  empire  of  the  sea, 


*  Th*  Ortekt  were  at  a  vut  di«t«no«  from  tbeir  own 
coDstry,  in  th*  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  rar. 
roooded  by  aanmerooa  army  iotbed  with  vietory;  and  had 
no  way  to  return  a^in  into  Greeoe,  bat  by  foreinf  their 
retreat  throosh  an  imntnte  tract  of  the  enemy's  countrr. 
Bnt  their  valor  and  resolatlon  mastered  all  these  diffienl. 
tics,  and,  in  spite  of  a  powerful  army  which  pnnoed  aad 
harassed  then  all  the  wav,  they  made  a  retreat  of  twe 
thosiand  three  handred  and  tweaty.fire  miles,  throof  h  the 
proTineoi  belonsinf  to  the  Persians,  and  got  safe  to  the 
Greek  cities  on  Uie  finzioe  sea.  Clearchns  had  the  con- 
duct of  this  march  at  first;  but  he  beinf  cat  off  by  the 
treachery  of  Tissaphernes,  Zenophoa  was  ohosea  ;b  his 
loom;  and  to  his  valor  aad  wisdom  it  wu  sUeflj  owim| 
thaft  ai  Uafih  thej  got  safe  into  Giceoe. 
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h»  onw  •\moti  ■!!  Orseoe  into  Wi  intonMt ; 
&MOinaeh  that  the  oalabnted  pMOo»  called  the 
Peeoe  of  AaUlcidea,  wee  eoUrely  of  hie  mod* 
ellug.  Antelcuiee  wae  «  Spertan,  the  aou  of 
LeoD,  and  eo  etrongly  attached  to  the  king,  that 
be  pre?allod  with  the  Lacedsmoniaua  to  give  up  to 
him  all  the  Greek  cltiea  in  Asia,  and  the  islands, 
which  are  reckoned  among  its  depeudenciee,  to  be 
koid  as  his  tributaries,  in  Tirtao  of  the  peace;  if 
we  can  call  that  a  peace  by  which  Greece  was 
dishoDored  and  betrayed  ;  which  was  indeed  so 
irile  a  bargain  that  the  most  nnsuccessfal  war 
••uld  have  terminated  in  noUiing  more  inglorious. 
H«nce  it  was  that  Artaxeraes,  though,  accord- 
ing to  Pinon*8  account,  he  alwaya  detested  the 
other  Spartans  as  the  meet  impudent  of  men,  yet 
expressed  a  great  rnrard  for  'Antalcidas,  when  he 
eame  to  his  court  One  evening,  he  took  a  chap- 
lot  of  flowen  from  his  bead,  dip|M>d  It  in  the  richest 
Msences,  and  sent  it  from  his  table  to  Antalcidas. 
All  the  court  was  astonished  at  such  a  mark  of 
favor.  But  there  seems  to  have  been  a  propriety 
la  making  him  so  ridicoious  a  compliment;*  and 
Im  was  a  fit  man  to  wear  such  a  crown,  who 
(Muld  take  off  Leonidas  and  Callicratides  in  a 
dance  before  the  Persians.  Somebody  happening 
to  say  in  the  hearing  of  Agesilaus,  <*  Alas,  for 
Greece!  when  the  Lacedttmoniaus  are  turning 
Persians,"  he  corrected  him  and  said,  *<  No;  the 
Medes  are  father  turning  Lacedemonians." — 
But  tlie  wit  of  the  expression  did  not  remove  the 
disgrace  of  tiie  thing.  They  loot  their  superior- 
ity in  Greece  by  the  Ill-fought  battle  of  Leuctra, 
as  they  had  lost  their  honor  by  the  vUe  conditions  of 


So  long  as  Sparto  kept  the  lead,  the  king  ad- 
mitted Antalcidas  to  the  privileges  of  hospitality, 
and  oalted  him  his  friend.  But  when,  upon  their 
defeat  at  Leuctra,  the  Spartans  sent  Agesilaus 
into  Egypt,  to  get  a  supply  of  money,  and  An- 
talcidas went  upon  the  same  business  to  the  Per- 
sian court,  Artaxerxes  treated  him  with  so  much 
neglect  and  contempt,  that  between  the  ridicule 
be  suffered  from  his  enemies,  and  his  fear  of  the 
tesentmeut  of  the  ephori,  he  resolved,  ou  his  re- 
torn,  to  starve  himself  to  death.  Ismenias  tlie 
^lieban,  and  Pelopidas,  who  had  lately  won  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  went  also  to  the  court  of  Ar- 
taxerxes. Pelopidas  submitted  to  nothing  unwor- 
thy of  his  country  or  character;  but  Ismenias 
^iog  commanded  to  adore  the  king,  purposely 
let  his  ring  fall  from  his  finffer,  and  then,  by 
otooping  to  take  it  op,  appeared  in  a  posture  of 
adoration.  Timagoraa  the  Athenian,  having 
given  the  king  some  secret  intelligence  in  a  letter 
which  be  sent  by  a  secretary  named  Beluris,  he 
was  so  much  pleased  that  he  made  him  a  present 
of  ton  thousand  darics.  The  same  Timagoras 
wanted  a  supply  of  cows'  milk,  on  account  of  a 
languishing  disorder,  and  Artaxerxes  ordered 
Olghty  cows  for  liis  use,  which  were  to  follow  him 
wTierever  ha  went.  He  likewise  sent  him  a  bed 
with  the  necessary  coverlets,  and  Persian  ser- 
vants to  make  it,  because  he  thought  the  Greeks 
Bot  skilled  in  that  art;  and  he  ordered  him  to  be 
earned  to  the  sea-side  In  a  litter,  on  account  of 
his  indisposition.  To  this  we  may  add  the  ailow- 
aac«  for  his  table  while  he  was  at  court,  which 
was  BO  magnificent  that  Ostanes,  the  king's 
brother,  one  dsy  said  to  him,  *<  Timagoras,  re- 
member this  tabh,  for  it  is  not  so  sumptuous  for 
nothing.*'    This  was    rather   reproaching    him 


*  It  was  «  eomplimsnt  eatirelj  oat  of  cliaracter  to  »  La- 
•edsmonian,  who,  a»  •uch,  was  rappoied  to  value  bimaelf 
apon  the  timuHcity  of  hit  manneri,  and  on  tToiding  aJl 
approachtf  to  loxur/. 


with  bis  tvatMon  than  calling  for  bis  aeknowlodf^ 
roents:  and,  indeed,  Timagoras^  on  his  iwlama 
was  capitally  condemned  by  tbo  Afhonianii  fot 
taking  bribes. 

Artaxerxes,  in  some  measure,  atoned  for  the 
causes  of  sorrow  he  gave  tlie  Greeks,  by  doing 
one  tiling  tliat  afforded  them  great  pleaaare:  ht 
put  Tissaphemes,  their  most  im  placable  enemy, 
to  death.  This  he  did  partly  at  the  instigation  of 
Parysatis,  who  added  other  charges  to  those  al- 
leged against  him;  for  he  did  not  long  retain  his 
anger,  but  was  reconciled  to  his  mother,  and  sent 
for  her  to  court;  because  he  saw  she  liad  under- 
litanding  and  spirit  enough  to  assist  in  governing 
the  kingdom,  and  tliere  now  remained  no  farther 
cause  of  suspicions  and  uneasiness  between  them. 
From  this  time  she  made  it  a  rule  to  please  the 
king  in  all  her  measure?,  and  not  to  oppose  any 
of  nia  inclinations,  by  which  die  gained  an  altso-' 
lute  ascendant  over  him.  She  perceived  thai  Iss 
had  a  strong  passion  for  one  of  his  own  danghten^ 
named  Atossa.  He  endeavored,  indeed,  to  con- 
ceal it  ou  his  mother's  account,  and  restrained  U 
in  public;  though,  according  to  some  authors,  ha 
had  already  a  private  commerce  with  the  prin- 
cess. Parysatis  no  sooner  8u^>eeted  the  intrigue, 
than  she  caressed  her  grand-daughter  more  than 
ever;  and  was  conUuuniiy  praising  to  Artaxerxes 
both  her  beauty  and  her  behavior,  ia  which  she 
assured  him  them  was  something  great  and  wor- 
thy of  a  crown.  At  last,  she  persuaded  him  to 
make  her  his  wife,  witliout  regarding  the  laws 
and  opinions  of  the  Greeks:  "  God,"  said  she, 
'*  has  made  you  a  law  to  the  Persians,  and  a  mla 
of  right  and  wrong."  Some  historians,  among 
whom  is  Heraclides  of  Cums,  affirm,  that  Artax- 
erxes married  not  only  Atossa,  but  another  of  his 
daughters,  named  Amestris,  of  whom  we  shall 
speak  by  and  by.  His  affection  for  Atossa  was 
BO  strong,  that  though  she  had  a  leproey,  which 
spread  itself  over  her  body,  he  was  uot^disgosted 
at  it;  but  he  was  daily  imploring  Juno  for  her, 
and  grasping  the  dust  of  her  temple;  for  he  paid 
his  homage  to  no  other  goddess.  At  the  same 
time,  by  his  order,  his  great  officers  sent  so  many 
offerings  to  her  shrine  tbaltiie  whole  space  between 
the  palace  and  the  temple,  which  was  sixteen  fui^ 
longs,  was  filled  with  gold,  silver,  purple,  and  fine 
horses. 

He  sent  Pharnabaxus  and  Iphicrates  to  make 
war  upon  the  Egyptians ;  but  the  expedition 
miscarried  through  tJie  diffisrence  which  happen- 
ed between  the  generals  he  employed.  After 
this  he  went  in  person  against  the  Cadnsians, 
with  three  hundred  thousand  foot,  and  ten  thou- 
sand horse.  Their  country  is  rough  and  uneven, 
and  covered  with  perpetual  fogs.  As  it  produces 
no  com  or  fruits  by  cultivation,  the  inhabitants, 
a  fierce  and  warlike  race  of  men,  live  upon  wild 
pears,  apples,  and  other  things  of  that  kind.  He, 
tlierefore,  iuseusibly,  fell  into  great  danger  and 
distress;  fdr  his  troops  could  find  no  provision 
there,  nor  could  they  be  supplied  from  any  otlier 
place.  They  were  forced  to  kill  their  beasto  of 
burden,  and  eat  them;  and  those  became  so  scarce 
that  an  ass's  head  was  sold  for  sixty  drachmas. — 
The  king's  Uble  itself  was  ill  supplied;  and  there 
remained  only  a  few  horses,  all  the  rest  having 
been  used  for  food. 

In  this  extremity,  Tiribazus,  who  often  was  la 
high  favor  on  account  of  his  valor,  and  often  de- 
graded for  his  levity,  and  who,  at  this  very  time, 
was  in  the  greatest  disgrace,  saved  the  king  and 
his  whole  army  by  the  following  stratagem.  The 
Cadusians  having  two  kings,  each  bad  his  separ- 
ato  camp.  Upon  this  TIribaxus  formed  his  scheme; 
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tad,  after  be  had  commantcated  it  to  Artaxerxes, 
went  himaelf  to  one  of  those  prlncee,  atid  sent 
his  son  to  the  other.  Each  imposed  upon  the 
king  he  applied  to,  by  pretending  that  the  other 
wee  going  to  send  a  private  embassy  to  Artax- 
erxes, to  negotiate  a  separate  alliance.  "But  if 
you  are  wise,"  said  tiiey,  "  you  will  be  beforehand 
witti  your  rival,  and  we  wilt  assist  you  In  the 
whole  affair.**  This  argument  had  its  effect;  and 
each,  persuaded  that  the  other  was  undermining 
him  out  of  envy,  sent  his  ambassadors;  tlie  one 
with  Tiribazus,  and  the  other  with  his  son.  As 
tome  time  passed  before  they  returned,  Artax- 
erxes began  to  suspect;  and  there  were  those  who 
suggested  that  Tiribazus  had  some  traitorous  de- 
sign. The  king  was  extremely  dejected,  md  re- 
penting of  the  confidence  he  had  reposed  in  him, 
give  ear  to  all  the  calumnies  of  his  enemies.-^ 
at  at  last  Tiribazus  arrived,  as  did  also  his  son, 
with  the  Cadusian  ambassadors,  and  peace  was 
made  with  both  parties;  in  consequence  of  which 
Tiribazus  returned  with  the  Isiug  in  greater  es- 
teem and  authority  than  ever.  During  tills  expe- 
dition, Artaxerxes  showed  that  timidity  and 
efFemiuacy  ouffht  not  to  he  ascribed,  as  they  gen- 
erally are,  to  the  pomp  and  luxuries  of  life,  but 
to  a  native  meanness  and  a  depntved  judgment: 
for  neither  the  gold,  the  purple,  nor  the  jewels, 
which  the  king  always  wore,  and  which  were 
worth  no  less  than  twelve  thousand  talents,  hin- 
dered him  from  bearing  the  same  fatigues  and 
bardsliips  with  the  meanest  soldier  in  his  army. 
He  took  his  quiver  on  his  back,  and  his  buckler 
upon  his  arm,  and  quitting  his  horse,  would  often 
march  foremost  up  the  most  craggy  and  difficult 
places ;  insomuch  tiiat  others  ^ud  tlielr  task 
much  lighter,  when  they  saw  the  strength  and 
alacrity  with  which  be  proceeded:  for  he  march- 
ed above  two  hundred  furlongs  a  day. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  one  of  his  own  palaces, 
where  there  were  gardens  and  parks  of  great  ex- 
tent and  beauty,  though  the  country  around  it 
was  naked  and  barren.  As  the  weather  was  ex- 
ceedingly cold,  he  permitted  his  men  to  cut  wood 
out  of  his  own  parks,  without  sparing  either  pine 
or  cypress;  and  when  the  soldiers  were  loth  to 
touch  trees  of  such  size  and  beauty,  he  took  an 
ax  in  his  own  hand,  and  laid  it  to  the  finest  tree 
among  them.  After  wlUch  they  cut  them  down 
without  scruple,  and  having  made  a  number  of 
fires,  passed  the  night  with  great  satisfaction. 

He  found,  however,  on  his  arrival  at  his  capital, 
that  he  had  lost  many  brave  men,  and  almost  all 
his  horses;  and  imagining  that  he  was  despised 
for  his  losses,  and  the  ill  success  of  the  exoedition, 
be  became  suspicious  of  his  grandees.  Many  of 
them  he  put  to  death  in  anger,  and  more  out  of 
fear;  for  fear  is  tlie  must  sanguinary  principle  a 
tyrant  can  act  from;  courage,  on  the  contrary,  is 
merciful,  mild,  and  unsuspicious.  Thus  the  most 
timorous  animals  are  the  hardest  to  be  tamed;  but 
the  more  generous,  having  less  suspicion,  because 
they  have  less  fear,  fly  not  the  caresses  and  society 
of  men. 

Artaxerxes  being  now  far  advanced  in  years,  ob- 
served his  sons  making  parties  for  the  crown 
among  his  friends  and  the  rest  of  tiie  nobility. 
The  more  equitable  part  were  for  his  leaving  it 
to  his  eldest  son  Darius,  as  he  had  received  it  from 
his  father  in  the  same  right.  But  his  younger  son 
Ochns,  who  was  an  active  man,  and  of  a  violent 
spirit,  had  also  a  considerable  interest  among  the 
grandees.  Beside,  he  hoped  to  gain  his  father 
Uirough  Atossa;  for  he  paid  his  court  to  her,  and 
promised  to  make  her  the  partner  of  his  throne 
BpoD  the  death  of  Artaxerxes.    Nay,  it  was  said 


that  he  had  already  private  familiaritiea  with  her. 
Artaxerxes,  though  he  was  ignorant  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, resolved  to  cut  off  the  hopes  of  Ochut 
at  once;  lest,  following  the  daring  steps  of  liis  uu- 
cle  Cyrus,  he  should  involve  the  kingdom  again 
in  civil  wars.  He  therefore  declared  Darius  his 
successor,  who  wos  now  twenty-five*  years  old» 
and  permitted  him  to  wear  the  point  of  his  turbanf 
erect,  as  a  mark  of  royally. 

As  it  is  customary  in  Persia  for  the  Iieir  to  ask 
a  favor  of  him  that  declared  him  such,  which,  if 
possible,  is  always  granted,  Darius  asked  for 
Aspasia,  who  liad  been  the  favorite  mistress  of 
Cyrus,  and  was  now  one  of  the  king's  concubmesi 
She  was  a  native  of  Phocea  in  louia,  and  her  pa- 
rents, who  were  above  the  condition  of  slaves,  had 
given  her  a  good  education.  One  evening  she 
was  introduced  to  Cyrus  at  supper  with  the  other 
women.  Tliey  approached  him  without  scruploi 
and  received  his  jokes  and  caresses  with  pleasure: 
but  Aspasia  stood  by  in  silence;  and  when  Cyroa 
called  her,  she  refused  to  go.  Perceiving  that  th* 
chamberlains  were  about  to  compel  her,  she 
said,  *' Whoever  lays  hands  upou  me  shall  re- 
pent iL  **  Upon  which  the  company  looked 
upon  her  as  an  unpolished  creature;  but  Cyrus 
was  pleased,  and  said,  with  a  smile,  to  the  person 
who  brought  the  women,  "Do  not  you  see  thai 
of  ail  you  have  provided,  this  only  has  generous  and 
virtuous  sentiments!"  From  this  moment  he  at- 
tached himself  to  her,  loved  her  most  of  all  his  con- 
cubines, and  called  her  Aspasia  the  wi»e.  Wlien  Cy- 
rus fell  in  battle,  she  was  taken  among  the  plunder 
of  bis  camp. 

Artaxerxes  was  much  concerned  at  his  son's 
request.  For  the  barbarians  are  so  extremely 
jealous  of  their  women,  that  capital  punishment 
is  inflicted,  not  only  on  the  man  who  speaks  tOy 
or  touches  one  of  the  king's  concubines,  but  on  , 
him  who  approaches  or  passes  their  chariots  on 
the  road.  And  Uiough,  in  compliance  with  the 
dictates  of  his  passion,  he  had  made  Atossa  his 
wife  contrary  to  law,  he  kept  three  hundred  and 
sixty  concubines,  all  women  of  the  greatest  beau- 
ty. However,  when  Darius  demanded  Aspasia, 
he  declared  her  free,  and  said,  "  She  might  go 
with  him  if  slie  pleased;  but  he  woulcl  do  no  vio- 
lence to  her  inclinations.**  Accordingly  Aspasia 
was  sent  for,  and,  contrary  to  the  king's  expecta- 
tion, made  choice  of  Darius.  He  gave  her  up  to 
him.  Indeed,  because  he  was  oblige  to  it  by  tli* 
law;  but  he  soon  took  her  away,  and  made  lier  a 
priestess  of  Diana  of  Ecbatana,  whom  they  called 
AniliStX  that  she  might  pass  the  remainder  of  tier 
life  in  chastity.  This  he  thought  no  severe  re- 
venge upon  his  son,  but  a  pleasant  wav  of  chastis- 
ing his  presumption.  But  Darius  highly  resented 
the  affront;  whether  it  was  that  tlie  charms  of  As- 
pasia had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  or 
whether  he  thought  himself  insulted  and  ridi- 
culed by  this  proceeding. 

Tiribazus  seeing  how  much  he  was  offended,  en- 
deavored to  exasperate  him  still  more.  This  he 
did  from  a  fellow  feeling;  for  he  bad  suffered  an 
injury  much  of  the  same  kind.  The  king,  having 
several  daughters,  promised  to  give  Apama  to 
PharnahazuH,  Rhodogune  to  Orontes,  and  Ames- 
tris  to  Tiribazus.  He  kept  his  word  with  the  two 
first,  but  deceived  Tiribazus;  for.  Instead  of  giving 
Amestris  to  him,  he  married  her  himself;  prom- 
ising at  the  same  time  that  he  should  have  his 


•  In  th«  printed  text  it  i«  J^/ty. 

t  Cittu-ig. 

t  PaasnniM  snjrt,  there  wa«  a  temple  of  Diana  jfnaMs 
in  Lydia.  Bat  Jattin  tell*  n«,  tliat  Aitaxsizss  mads  As* 
patia  one  of  tlie  prie«teMs«  of  liie  raa. 
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yovBieat  davghtBr  AtoHa.  Bot  he  beetiM  6d- 
femofMi  of  her  too,  end  married  her,  ae  we  haTe 
alreedv  mentioned.  Thli  treatment  extremely  in- 
eenaed  Tiribazaa,  who  had,  indeed,  nothing  steady 
In  hia  diapoflitlon;  bat  was  wild  and  irregular. 
One  while  ancceeefal,  and  apon  a  footing  with  the 
greatest  men  in  the  eonrt,  another  while  unac- 
eepUble  to  the  king,  and  sinking  into  disgrace, 
he  bore  no  change  of  fortune  with  propriety.  If 
he  was  in  favor,  his  vanity  was  insupport- 
able; if  in  disgrace,  instead  of  being  bumble 
and  qni^t,  he  had  recourse  to  violence  and  fer- 
ocity. 

ilis  conversing  with  the  yoniiff  prince  was, 
therefore,  adding  lame  to  fire.  **  What  avails  it," 
•aid  he,  "to  have  the  point  of  your  turban  advanc- 
ed, if  you  seek  not  to  advance  your  autliority? 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  your  tlilnking 
Toorself  secure  of  the  succession,  while  your 
brother  is  privately  forwarding  his  interest  by 
meana  of  the  women,  and  your  father  Is  so  very 
foolish  and  unsteady.  He  who  coold  break  one 
cf  the  most  sacred  laws  of  the  Persians,  for  the 
■ake  of  an  Insignificant  Grecian  woman,  is  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  depended  upon  in  more  important 
ongagements.  The  case  Is  qoite  different  between 
YOU  and  Ochns,  as  the  event  of  the  competition: 
If  Ochos  does  not  obtain  the  crown,  none  will 
hinder  him  from  living  happily  in  a  private  ata- 
tion;  bat  you,  who  have  been  declared  king,  mast 
either  reign  or  die.  *'  On  this  occaaion  was  veri- 
fied that  observation  of  Sophocles: 

Is  evil  ceniwl 


The  road  which  leads  us  to  what  we  desire  Is 
Indeed  smooth,  and  of  an  easy  descent;  and  the 
desires  of  mpat  men  are  vicious,  because  they  have 
toever  known  or  tried  the  enjoyments  of  virtue. 
The  lutfter  of  liuch  an  imperial  crown, and  Darlus^s 
fear  of  his  brother,  furnished  Tiribazus  with  other 
arguments;  but  the  goddess  of  beauty  contributed 
her  ahare  toward  persuading  him,  by  putting  him 
la  mind  of  the  loss  of  Aspasia. 

He  gave  himself  up,  therefore,  entirely  to  Tiri- 
baxas,  and  many  othen  soon  entered  into  the  con- 
Ipiracy.  Bat  before  it  could  be  carried  into  eze- 
entlon,  an  eunuch  gave  the  king  information  of 
It,  and  of  ail  the  measures  that  were  taken;  for  he 
had  got  perfect  intelligence  that  they  designed  to 
enter  his  chamber  in  the  night,  and  kill  him  in 
his  bed. 

Artaxerxes  thought  It  would  be  great  Impru- 
dence either  to  slight  the  information,  and  lay 
himself  open  to  such  danger,  or  to  credit  it  with- 
out farther  proof.  The  method  he  took  was  this: 
he  ordered  the  eunuch  to  join  Oarins  and  his  ad- 
herents, and  assist  at  all  their  councils;  and  in  the 
meantime  broke  a  door  through  the  wall  behind 
his  bed,  which  he  concealed  with  the  tapestry. 
When  the  time  came,  which  the  eunuch  informed 
him  of,  he  placed  himself  upon  his  bed,  and  re- 
mained there  until  he  had  a  sight  of  the  faces  of 
(he  cousplraton,  and  could  perfectly  distinguish 
aach  of  them.  But  when  he  saw  them  draw  their 
•words,  and  advance  toward  him,  he  pulled  back 
the  tapestry,  retreated  into  the  inner  room,  and, 
after  he  had  bolted  the  door,  alarmed  the  palace. 
The  assassins  seeing  themselves  discovered,  and 
their  designs  disappointed.  Immediately  took  to 
flight,  and  desired  Tiribazus  to  do  the  same,  be- 
cause he  must  certainly  have  been  observed. — 
While  he  lingered,  the  guards  came  and  laid  hold 
of  him;  but  he  killed  many  of  them,  and  it  was 
irith  difliculty  that  he  was  dispatched  at  last  by  a 
javeiiu  thrown  ai  a  cUataaca. 


Darivs  waa  taken,  togodier  with  bin  driUioB. 

and  brought  to  answer  for  his  erima  befwre  tlM 
judges  which  the  king  appointed.  The  king  did 
not  think  proper  to  aaalat  at  tlie  trial  In  peiaoa« 
but  directed  otlien  to  lay  the  charga  agabiat  liis 
•on,  and  hia  notaries  were  to  lako  down  aepaialo- 
ly  the  opinion  of  each  judge.  As  they  all  gavo 
it  unanimoualy  for  death,  the  offioere  took  Darina. 
and  led  him  into  an  adjacent  prison.  Bat  when 
the  executioner  came,  with  the  inatnan>ent  In  liis 
hand  which  is  used  in  beheading  the  capital  con- 
victs, he  was  seized  with  horror  at  the  sight  of 
Dariua,  and  drew  bock  toward  the  door,  aa  haviag 
neither  ability  nor  courage  to  lay  violent  iiandfl 
upon  his  king.  Bat  the  judges,  who  atood  at  tlio 
door,  vrging  him  to  do  liis  oflSoe,  with  menaoaa 
of  instant  punlshofient  if  he  did  not  comply,  ho 
returned,  and  aeising  Darius  by  the  hair,  threw 
him  on  the  ground,  and  cut  on  lya  bead.  Soma 
say  the  cauae  was  tried  in  presence  of  the  king, 
and  that  Darius,  after  he  was  convicted  by  indu- 
bitable proofs,  fell  on  his  face  and  begged  for  mar* 
cy,bat  Artazerxea,  rising  in  great  anger,  drew  hia 
scimitar,  and  pureued  his  stroke  nntil  he  laid  liim 
dead  at  his  feet.  They  add,  that  after  this,  lie  re- 
turned to  his  palace,  and  having  paid  his  devotions 
to  the  sun,  said  to  those  who  assisted  at  the  eero- 
mony,  ''My  Peralans,  you  may  now  return  ia 
triumph,  and  tell  your  fellow-sabjeeta,  tiiat  tba 
great  Oroniazes*  has  takea  vengeance  on  those 
who  formed  the  moat  impious  and  ezeciahle  deagM 
against  their  sovereign."  Such  waa  the  end  of 
the  conspiracy. 

Ochns  now  entertained  very  agreeable  hopesy 
and  waa  encouraged  beside  by  Atoaaa.  Bat  lio 
had  Btiil  some  fear  of  his  remaining  legitimate  bro- 
ther, Ariaspes,  and  of  bis  natural  brother  Aisaroe& 
Not  that  Ochns  had  so  much  to  apprehend  fram 
Ariaspes,  merely  because  Im  was  older,  but  tlie 
Pereiaus  were  desirous  of  having  him  anceeed  to 
the  throne  on  account  of  his  mildness,  his  sinceri- 
ty, and  his  humane  dbposition.  As  for  Arsames, 
he  had  the  character  of  a  wise  prince,  and  was  tiis 
particular  favorite  of  hia  father.  Th&a  was  no 
secret  to  Ochns.  However,  be  planned  the  de- 
strnction  of  both  these  brothen  of  his;  and  being 
of  an  artful,  aa  well  aa  sanguinary  tarn,  he  em- 
ployed hia  crnelty  against  Ammes,  and  hu  art 
against  Ariaspes.  To  the  latter  he  privately 
sent  some  of  the  king's  ennnchs  ana  frieadi 
with  frequent  accounts  of  aevere  and  menacing 
exprMsions  of  his  father'a,  as  If  he  had  resolved 
to  pot  him  to  a  cruel  and  ignominious  death.  As 
these  persons  came  daily  to  tell  him  in  confideacs, 
that  some  of  these  threats  were  npon  the  point 
of  being  put  in  execution,  and  the  othen  would 
not  be  long  delayed,  he  was  so  terrified,  and  fell 
into  such  a  melancholy  and  desponding  way,  thai 
he  prepared  a  poisonous  draught,  and  drank  it,  !• 
deliver  himself  from  the  burden  of  life. 

The  king  being  informed  of  the  manner  of  his 
death,  siucerelv  lamented  him,  and  had  soma 
suspicion  of  the  cauae,  but  could  not  exam- 
ine into  it  thoroughly  on  account  of  his  great 
age. 

However,  Arsamea  now  became  dearer  to  hln 
than  ever,  and  it  was  easy  to  see  that  tlie  kiog 
placed  an  entire  confidence  in  bin,  and  comma- 
nlcated  to  him  his  most  secret  thoughts.  Ochns, 
therefore,  would  not  defer  his  enterprise  longer, 
but  employed  Harpates,  the  son  of  Tiribazus,  to 
kill    Araames.      Artaxerxes,    whom    time    hsd 


•The  Peraiaac  wonUpsd  Orwtaam  s>  the  aothar  sTGes^ 
a  ad  JSnmamus  as  tks  aatboref  £v|t. 
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t  to  the  veryvufft  •£  liliii  when  hA  ]md 
this  aiUiUonal  •trake  io  the  late  of  Aiwmaa, 
eoald  not  mako  mach  more  •trng'gle;  his  florrow 
Wkmd  ngni  aoon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  He 
lifwl  HiAety-foar  yean,  and  reigned  aUty-two.* 


He  had  the  ohaitctBr  of  a  prince  who  governed 
with  ienltj:  and  loved  hla  people.  But  perhapa 
the  behavior  of  hia  eucceesor  might  contribute  not 
a  little  to  his  reputation;  for  Ochus  was  the  moat 
crael  and  sanguinary  of  princes. 


AEATUS. 


Tbx  philosopher,  Chrysippas,  my  dear  Polycra- 
lea,  seems  to  have  thought  the  ancient  proverb 
not  quite  justifiable,  and  therefore  he  delivered  it, 
Aot  as  it  realiy  is,  but  what  he  thought  it  should 
be— 

Wlio  bat  a  happy  aon  wiil  pgaiM  Ui  tirel 

Dioaysidoms,  the  Traeceuian,  however,  correcta 
hiflD,  and  gives  it  right, 

Who  bat  oabAppj  sons  will  praiie  th«ir  «{f*s? 

He  says,  the  proverb  #as  made  to  silence  those 
who,  having  uo  merit  of  tlieir  own,  dress  them- 
selves up  in  the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  and  are 
lavish  In  their  praises.  And  those  in  tehom  the  nir* 
*um  9f  tlieir  iires  thine  in  eonffenial  beauty ,  to  make 
vse  of  Pindar's  expression;  who,  like  you,  form 
their  conduct  after  the  brightest  patterns  in  their 
families,  may  think  it  a  great  happiness  to  re- 
member the  most  excellent  of  their  ancestors,  and 
often  to  hear  or  speak  of  then:  for  they  assume 
not  the  honor  of  other  men's  virtues  for  want  of 
merit  in  their  own,  but  uniting  their  great  actions 
to  those  of  their  progenitors,  they  praise  them  as 
the  authors  of  their  descent,  and  the  models  of 
their  lives.  For  which  reason,  when  I  ha?e  writ- 
Ian  tlie  life  of  Aratus,  your  countryman,  and  one 
of  your  ancestors,  I  siiall  send  it  to  you,  who  re- 
flect no  dishonor  upon  him,  either  in  point  of 
zepntation  or  power.  Not  that  I  doubt  your  hav- 
ing informed  yourself  of  his  actions  from  the  first, 
with  all  poasible  care  and  ezactneca;  but  I  do  it, 
that  your  sons,  Polycrates  and  Pythoclee,  may 
form  themselves  upon  the  great  exemplars  in  their 
own  family,  sometimes  hearing  and  sometimes 
reading  what  it  becomes  them  well  to  imitate;  for 
It  is  the  self-admirer,  not  tlie  admirer  of  virtue, 
that  thinks  himself  superior  to  othen. 

After  the  harmony  of  the  pure  Doric,f  I  mean 
the  aristocracy,  was  broken  in  Sicyon,  and  sedi- 
tions took  place  through  the  ambition  of  the  dem- 
agogues, the  city  continued  a  long  time  in  a  dis- 
tempered state.  It  only  changed  one  tyrant  for 
another,  until  Cleon  was  slain,  and  the  admin- 
istration committed  to  Timoclidas  and  Clinias, 
persons  of  the  greatest  reputation  and  authority 
among  the  citizens.  The  commonwealth  seemed 
to  be  in  some  degree  re-established,  when  Timo- 
clidas died.  Abautidas,  tiie  son  of  Paseas,  taking 
that  opportunity  to  set  himself  up  tyrant,  killed 
Clinias,  and  either  banished  or  put  to  death  his 
friends  and  relatioas.  He  sought  also  for  his  son 
Aratus,  who  was  only  seven  years  old,  with  a  de- 
sign to  dispatch  him.  But,  in  the  confusion  that 
was  in  his  liooae,  when  his  father  was  slain,  the 
boy  escaped  among  those  that  fled,  and  wandered 
about  tlie  city,  in  fear  and  destitute  of  help,  until 
he  liappened  to  enter,  unobserved,  the  house  of  a 


*  Diodoras  Slcalu  tayt,  that  h«  reifsad  onlj  feity-Uuee 
yean. 

t  Them  wai  a  f raTlty,  hot,  at  the  tsaie  tlaie,  fraat  par- 
itstioa  ia  the  Doriaa  Basis. 


woman  named  Soao,  who  was  sister  to  Abnntidas^ 
and  had  been  married  to  ^ropliantus,  the  brotlier 
of  Cliniss.  As  slie  was  a  person  of  generous  sen- 
timents, and  persuaded  beaide  that  it  was  by  tho 
direction  of  some  deity  that  the  child  liad  takes 
refuge  with  her,  she  concealed  him  in  one  of  her 
apartments  until  night,  and  then  sent  him  pri* 
vately  to  Argos. 

Aratus,  having  thus  escaped  oo  imminent  • 
danger,  immediately  conceived  a  violent  and  lm« 
placable  hatred  for  tyrants,  which  increased  as  ho 
grew  up.  He  was  Guested  by  the  friends  of  iUo 
»mily,  at  Argos,  in  a  liberal  manner,  and  as  ho 
was  vigorous  and  robust,  he  took  to  gymnastio 
exerciwfl,  and  succeeded  so  well  as  to  gain  tho 
prize  in  the  five  several  sorts.*  Indeed,  in  bio 
statues  there  is  an  athletic  look;  and  amidst  tho 
strong  sense  and  majesty  expressed  in  his  covnlo- 
nance,  we  may  discover  something  inconsistent 
with  the  voracity  and  mattock  of  ue  wrestlers-f 
Hence,  perhaps,  it  was,  that  he  cultivated  hio 
powers  of  eloquence  less  than  became  a  statesman, 
lie  might,  indeed,  be  a  better  speaker  than  sorao 
suppose;  and  there  are  those  who  judge,  from  hio 
commentaries,  that  he  certainly  was  so,  though 
they  were  hastily  written,  and  attempted  nothing 
beyond  common  language. 

Sometime  after  tlM  escape  of  Aratus,  Dinloo 
and  Aristotle,  tlie  logician,  formed  a  design  against 
Abantidas,  and  they  easily  found  an  opportunity 
to  kill  him,  when  he  attended,  and  sometimoo 
joined  in  their  disputations  in  the  public  haUs^ 
which  they  had  Insensibly  drawn  him  into  ^ 
that  very  purpooe.  Paseas,  the  father  of  Abanti- 
das, then  seized  tho  supreme  power,  but  ho  woo 
assassinated  by  Nicocles,  who  took  iiis  place,  aad 
was  the  next  tyrant  Wo  are  told  that  there  woo 
a  perfect  likeness  between  this  Nicocles  and  Poii* 
ander,  the  son  of  Gypeelus;  as  Oronteo,  the  Pei^ 
sian,  resembled  Alcmaran,  the  son  of  Aropblaiattw 
and  a  Lacedemonian  youth,  the  great  Hector. 
Myrtilas  informs  ns  that  the  young  man  woo 
crowded  to  death  by  the  multitudes  wno  camo  to 
see  him,  when  that  resemblance  was  known. 

Nicocles  reigned  four  months,  during  wlileh 
time  he  did  a  thousand  injuries  to  the  people,  and 
was  near  losing  the  city  to  the  ^tolians,  who 
formed  a  scheme  to  surprise  it  Aratus  was  by 
this  time  approaching  to  manhood,  and  great  aU 
tention  was  paid  him  on  account  of  his  high 
birth,  and  his  spirit,  in  which  there  was  nothing 
little  or  unenterprising,  and  yet  it  was  under  tho 
correction  of  a  gravity  and  solidity  of  judgment 
much  beyond  his  years.  The  exiles,  thereibro, 
considered  him  as  their  principal  reaource;  and 
Nicocles  was  not  regardless  of  his  motions,  but 
by  his  private  agents  observed  the  measures  ho 

*  Tha  fire  axeroiMt  of  tha  PtnialUum  (as  wa  have  at 
raady  observed)  ware  raaniag,  laapiaf ,  throwiof  tha  dsr^ 
boxiac,  and  %wattlinf . 

t  Tbay  naad  to  break  sp  tha  gvonad  with  tlie  ssatteok,  ly 
way  of  axeieise,  to  impsove  iImIt  sCieagUk 
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vw  taking.  Not  that  he  expected  be  would  em- 
ierk  in  eo  bold  and  danferoae  an  enterpriM  as 
he  did,  but  he  auapected  hia  apnlleatlons  te  the 
prinoea,  who  were  tne  frienda  of  nla  father.  In- 
deed, Aratua  began  in  that  channel;  bat  when  he 
Icnud  that  Antifonaa,  notwitJiatandiug  hia  prom- 
laea,  put  him  off  from  time  to  time,  and  that  hb 
hopea  from  EgypX  and  Ptolemy  were  too  remote, 
he  reaolved  to  deatroy  the  tyrant  withdut  any  for- 
eign anietauce. 

The  firat  peraona  to  whom  he  communicated 
hia  Intentlona  were  Aristomachua  and  Ecdelaa. 
Ariatomachus  waa  an  ezil««  from  Sicyon,  and  Ec- 
delua,  an  Arcadian,  bauiahed  from  Megalopolis. 
The  latter  waa  a  phlloaopher,  who  in  ep<%ulatiou 
sever  loat  sight  or  practice,  for  he  had  studied  at 
Athens,  under  Arcesilaus,  the  academician.*  As 
these  readily  accepted  hia  proposal,  lie  applied  to 
the  other  exilea;  a  few  of  whom  joined  bim,  be- 
•anae  they  were  ashamed  to  give  up  so  promising 
•  hope;  but  the  greatest  part  believed  it  waa  only 
Aiatua'a  inexperienoef  that  made  him  think  of  ao 
bold  an  attempt,  and  endeavored  to  prevent  hia 
proceeding. 

White  ho  waa  considering  how  to  aelxe  aome 
Boat  in  the  territories  of  Sicyon,  from  whence 
lie  might  prosecute  hostilities  against  the  tyrant, 
a  man  of  Sicyon  arrived  at  Argos,  who  had 
aocaped  eut  of  priaon.  He  was  brother  to  Xeuo- 
eies,  one  of  the  exiles;  and  being  introduced  by 
bim  to  Aratus,  he  Informed  him,  tliat  the  part  of 
the  wall  which  he  had  got  over,  was  almost  level 
with  the  rround  on  the  inside,  as  it  joined  upon 
a  high  rocky  part  of  the  city,  and  that  on  the  out- 
aide  it  waa  not  ao  high  but  that  it  might  be  scaled. 
Upon  this  intelligence,  Aratus  sent  two  of  his  ser- 
Tanta,  Sceuthaa  and  Technon,  along  with  Xeno- 
clea,  to  reconnoiter  the  wall;  for  he  was  resolved, 
If  he  could  do  it  secretly,  to  liaxard  all  upon  one 
great  effort,  nther  than  lengthen  out  the  war,  and 
publicly  engage  with  a  tyrant,  when  he  had  no 
leeonrcea  but  those  of  a  private  man. 

Xenoclea  and  hia  companions,  after  they  had 
taken  the  hight  of  the  wall,  reported,  at  their  re- 
turn, that  it  waa  neither  impracticable  nor  difficult, 
bat  that  It  waa  dangerous  to  attempt  it  on  account 
•f  aome  dogs  kept  by  a  gardener,  which  were  little. 
Indeed,  but  at  the  same  time  extremely  fierce  and 
furious.  Aratus,  however,  immediately  set  about 
the  work.  It  waa  easy  to  provide  arms  without 
•aapicion;  for  almoat  everybody  went  armed,  by 
reason  of  the  frequent  robberies,  and  the  incur- 
■iona  of  one  people  into  the  territories  of  another. 
And  as  to  the  aealing  ladders,  Euphranor,  who 
was  one  of  the  exiles,  and  a  carp«uter  by  trade, 
made  them  publicly;  his  business  screening  him 
from  auspiclon.  Each  of  his  friends  in  Argos, 
who  had  no  great  number  of  men  that  he  could 
•ommand,  furnlahed  him  with  ten;  he  armed  thirty 
•f  hia  own  aervants,  and  hired  some  few  soldiers 
of  Xenophilus,  who  was  chief  captain  of  a  band 
of  robbers.  To  the  latter  it  was  given  out  that 
the  design  of  their  march  to  Sicyon,  was  to  carry 
off  the  king's  stud;  and  several  of  them  were  aent 
before  by  different  ways  to  the  tower  of  Polvg- 
BOtas,  with  orders  to  wait  for  him  there.  Gapiie- 
Mas  was  likewise  sent  with  four  others  in  a  trav- 
•ling-dress.  These  were  to  go  in  the  evening  to 
the  gardener's,  and  pretending  to  be  travelers,  get 
a  lodging  there;  after  which,  they  were  to  confine 
both  him  and  his  dogs:  for  that  part  of  the  wall 
was  not  acceaslble  any  otiier  way.    The  ladders 


*  ArMsiUas  wmt  the  diacipls  of  Crtator,  sad  had  satab. 
Ikhed  th«  middl*  academy. 
^  t  Hs  waa  not  yet  twenty  yesn  old. 


being  made  to  take  la  pieces,  were  packed  «p  Ib 
com  chests,  and  seat  before  la  wagons  piepBiad 
for  that  purpose. 

In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  tyrant'a  spies  ar- 
rived at  Argoa,  and  it  was  reported  that  they  were 
skulking  about  to  watch  the  motions  of  Aratus 
Next  morning,  therefore,  Aratua  appeared  early 
with  his  friends  in  the  market-plaoe,  and  talked 
with  them  for  some  time.  He  then  went  to  the 
gymnaaium,  -and  after  he  had  anointed  hioiselft 
look  with  him  some  young  men  from  tise  wiesl- 
ling  ring,  who  used  to  be  of  his  parties  of  pleasoret 
and  returned  home.  In  a  little  time  his  aervaata 
were  Been  in  the  market-place,  some  carryinw 
chaplets  of  flowers,  some  buying  flambeaux,  and 
aome  in  discourse  with  the  women  wlio  uaed  to 
sing  and  play  at  entertainments.  Those  maaea- 
vers  deceived  tlie  spies.  They  laughed  and  said 
to  each  other,  **  Certainly  nothing  can  be  mora 
dastardly  than  a  tyrant,  since  Nicocles,  who  is 
master  of  so. strong  a  city,  and  armed  with  so 
much  power,  lives  in  fear  of  a  young  maa  wIm 
wastes  the  pittance  he  lias  to  subsist  on  in  exils, 
in  drinking  and  reveling  even  in  Uie  day-time." 
After  these  falae  reasonings  they  retired. 

Amtus,  Immediately  after  he  had  made  him  meal, 
set  out  for  the  tower  of  Polygnotus,  and  when  he 
had  joined  the  soldiers  there,  proceeded  to  Nemea, 
where  he  disclosed  his  real  intentions  to  hia  whole 
company.  Having  exhorted  them  to  behave  like 
brave  men,  and  promised  them  great  rewards,  Im 
gave  **pro^tti0iit  ApoUc^*  for  the  weed,  and  then 
led  them  forward  toward  Sicyon,  governing  his 
marah  according  to  the  motion  of  the  mooa, 
sometimes  quickening,  and  sometimes  slackening 
his  pace,  so  as  to  have  the  benefit  of  her  light  by 
tho  way,  and  to  come  to  the  garden  by  the  wail 
just  after  she  was  set.  There  Caphesias  met  liim, 
and  Informed  him  that  the  dogs  were  let  ont  lie- 
fore  he  arrived,  but  that  he  haid  secured  tiie  gar^ 
dener.  Most  of  the  company  were  greatly  dis- 
pirited at  this  aceennt,  and  desired  Aratus  to  ^uit 
his  enterprise;  but  he  encouraged  them  by  prom* 
ising  to  desist,  if  the  dogs  should  prove  very 
troublesome.  Then  he  ordered  those  who  carried 
the  ladders  to  march  before,  under  the  conduct  of 
Bcdelua  and  Mnaaitheus,  and  himself  followed 
softly.  The  doga  now  began  to  run  aboat  and 
bark  violently  at  Eodelus  and  his  men;  nererthe- 
!e8s  they  approached  the  wall,  aad  planted  their 
ladders  ssfe.  But  as  the  foremost  of  them  were 
mounting,  the  officer  who  was  to  be  relicTed  by 
the  morning  guard  passed  by  tliat  way  at  tlie 
aound  of  the  bell,  with  many  torchea  and  mncli 
noise.  Upon  this,  the  men  laid  themselves  dose 
to  their  ladders,  and  escaped  the  notice  of  this 
watch  without  much  difficulty,  but  when  the  other 
which  was  to  relieve  It,  came  up,  they  were  in 
the  utmost  danger.  However,  tliat  too  passed  by 
without  observing  them;  after  which,  Mnaaitheus 
and  £k:delus  mounted  the  wall  first,  and  having 
secured  tho  way  both  to  the  right  and  left,  they 
sent  Technon  to  Aratus  to  desire  him  to  advaaoe 
aa  fast  as  possible. 

It  was  no  great  distance  from  tlie  garden  to  the 
wall,  and  to  a  tower  in  which  was  placed  a  great 
hunting  dog  to  alarm  the  guard.  But  whether 
he  was  naturally  drowsy,  or  had  wearied  himself 
the  day  before,  lie  did  not  perceive  their  entrance. 
Bnt  the  gardener's  dogs  awakening  him  by  liark- 
iug  below,  he  began  to  growl;  and  when  Aratns's 
men  passed  by  the  tower,  he  barked  ont,  ao  that 
the  whole  place  resounded  with  the  noise.  Then 
the  sentinel,  who  kept  watch  oppoeite  to  the 
tower,  called  aloud  to  the  huntaman,  and  asked 
him  "  Whom  the  dog  barked  at  so  aiigrily»  or 
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whether  aaytbin^  new  had  happened?'*  Tlie 
bontomaii  aiuwered  from  the  tower,  **  That  there 
waa  notliiag  extraordinary,  and  that  the  dog  was 
•aly  distorbed  at  the  torchei  of  the  gaards  and 
tha  Boise  of  the  bell."  This  encouraged  Aratus's 
aoldiers  more  than  anything;  for  they  imagined 
that  the  hantsman  concealed  the  truth  because  he 
had  a  aecret  understanding  with  their  leader,  and 
that  there  were  many  oihers  in  the  town  who 
would  promote  the  design.  But  when  the  rest  of 
their  companions  came  to  scale  the  wall,  the  danger 
inereaaed.  It  appeared  to  be  a  long  aflfkir,  because 
the  ladders  shook  and  swung  extremely  if  they 
did  not  mount  them  softly  and  one  by  one;  and 
the  time  pressed,  for  the  cocks  began  to  crow. 
The  country  people,  too,  who  kept  the  market, 
were  expected  to  arrive  every  moment  Aratus, 
therefore,  hastened  up  himself  when  only  forty 
of  his  company  were  upon  tlie  wall;  and  when  a 
few  more  bad  joined  him  from  below,  he  put 
himself  at  ^e  head  of  his  men,  and  marched  im- 
mediately 9  the  tyrant's  palace,  where  the  main 
l^iMrd  was  kept,  and  where  the  mercenaries  passed 
the  night  under  arms.  Coming  suddenly  upon 
them,  lie  took  them  prisoners  without  killing  one 
man;  and  then  sent  to  his  friends  in  the  town 
to  invite  them  to  come  and  join  him.  They  ran 
to  him  from  all  (quarters;  and  day  now  appearing, 
tlie  theater  was  hlled  with  a  crowd  of  people  who 
•tood  in  suspense;  for  they  Ind  only  heaid  a  ru- 
mor, and  hod  no  certainty  of  what  was  doing, 
until  a  herald  came  and  proclaimed  it  in  these 
words,  '<  Aratus,  the  son  or  Clinias,  calls  the  citi- 
tens  to  liberty." 

Then,  porsuaded  that  the  day  they  had  long  ex- 
peeted  was  come,  they  rushed  in  multitudes  to 
the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and  set  fire  to  it.  The 
flame  was  so  strong  that  it  was  seen  as  far  as 
Corinth,  and  the  Corinthians,  wondering  what 
might  be  the  cause,  were  upon  the  point  of  going 
to  their  assisUnce.  Nicocles  escaped  out  of  the 
city  hy  some  subterranean  conduits;  and  the  soi-' 
diers  having  helped  tlie  Sicyonians  to  extinguish 
the  fire,  plundered  his  palace.  Nor  did  Aratus 
hinder  them  from  taking  this  booty;  but  the  rest 
of  the  wealth  which  tlie  several  tyrants  had 
amassed,  he  bestowed  upon  the  citizens. 

There  was  not  so  much  as  one  man  killed  or 
wounded  in  this  action,  either  of  Aratus^s  party 
or  the  enemy;  fortune  ao  conducting  the  enter- 
prise la  not  to  sully  it  with  the  blood  of  one 
citizen.  Aratus  recalled  eighty  persons  who  had 
been  banished  by  Nicocles,  and  of  those  that  had 
been  expelled  by  the  former  tyrants,  not  less  than 
five  hundred.  The  latter  bad  long  been  forced  to 
wander  from  place  to  place,  some  of  them  full 
fifty  vears;  consequently,  most  of  them  returned 
in  a  destitute  condition.  They  were  now,  indeed, 
restored  to  their  ancient  possessions;  but  their 
going  into  houses  and  lands  which  had  found 
new  masters,  laid  Aratus  under  great  difficulties. 
Without,  he  saw  Autigonus  envying  the  liberty 
which  tlie  city  had  recovered,  and  laying  schemes 
to  enslave  it  again;  and  within,  he  found  nothing 
bat  faction  and  diiMrder.  He,  therefore,  judged  it 
t>e«t,  in  this  critical  situation,  to  join  it  to  the 
AcliiBan  league.  As  the  people  of  Sicyon  were 
Dorians,  they  had  no  objection  to  being  called  a 
part  of  the  AchiBan  community,  or  to  their  form 
of  government.*    It  must  be  acknowledged,  in- 

*  The  Dotch  republic  roach  ratemblea  it.  The  Achaani, 
iadeed,  at  dm  had  two  Pralortf  whoca  office  it  wai  both 
to  pnside  in  the  diet,  and  to  command  in  the  army:  hot  it 
was  toon  thooirht  advisable  to  reduce  them  to  one.  There 
Is  thit  difterence,  too,  between  the  Dntch  Btadtbolder  aad 
the  Achsaa  Pmtor,  that  the  Utter  did  not  ooatinue  two 


deed,  that  the  Achoane  at  that  Ume  were  no  verf 
great  or  powerful  peopiel  Their  towns  were  gen* 
erally  small,  their  lands  neither  extensive  nor 
fertile;  and  they  had  no  harbors  on  tlieir  coasts, 
the  sea  for  the  most  part  entering  tlie  land  In 
rocky  and  impracticable  creeks.  Yet  none  gave 
a  better  proof  than  this  people,  that  the  power  of 
Greece  is  invincible  while  good  order  and  har- 
mony prevail  among  her  members,  and  she  has 
an  able  general  to  lead  her  armies.  In  fact,  theso 
very  Achieans,  though  but  inconsiderable  in  com- 
parison of  the  Greeks  in  their  flourishing  times, 
or,  to  speak  more  properly,  not  equaling  in  their 
whdio  community  the  strength  of  one  respectable 
city  in  the  period  we  are  upon,  yet  by  good  coun- 
sels and  unanimity,  and  by  hearkening  to  any 
man  of  superior  virtue,  instead  of  envyluff  his 
merit,  not  only  kept  themselves  free  amidst  m 
many  powerful  states  and  tyrants,  but  saved  grant 
part  or  Greece,  or  rescued  it  from  chains. 

As  to  his  character,  Aratus  had  something  very 
popular  in  his  behavior;  he  had  a  native  greatueei 
of  mind,  and  was  more  attentive  to  the  public  in- 
terest than  to  bis  own.  He  was  an  implacable 
enemy  to  tyrants;  hut  with  respect  to  others,  ho 
made  the  good  of  his  country  the  sole  rule  of  hio 
friendship  or  opposition.  So  that  he  seems  rather 
to  have  been  a  mild  and  moderate  enemy  than  a 
zealous  friend;  his  regards  or  aversions  to  partic- 
ular men  varying  as  the  occasions  of  the  com- 
monwealth dictated.  In  short,  nations  and  great 
communities  with  one  voice  re-echoed  the  de- 
claration of  the  assemblies  and  theaters,  that  Ara- 
tus loved  none  bnt  good  men.  With  regard  to 
open  wars  and  pitched  battles,  he  was  indeed  dif- 
fident and  timorous;  bnt  in  gaining  a  point  by 
stratageuH  In  surprising  cities  and  tyrants,  there 
could  not  be  an  abler  man. 

To  this  canse  we  must  assign  it,  that,  after  ho 
had  exerted  great  courage  and  succeeded  in  en- 
terprises that  were  looked  upon  as  desperate^ 
through  too  much  fear  and  caution  he  gave  up 
others  that  were  more  practicable,  and  not  of  lesa 
importance.  For,  as  among  animals,  there  are 
some  that  can  see  very  clearly  in  the  night,  and 
yet  are  next  to  blind  in  the  day-time,  the  dryneso 
of  the  eye,  and  the  subtilty  of  its  humors,  not 
suffering  them  to  bear  the  light;  so  there  is  im 
man  a  kind  of  courage  and  understanding,  whieh 
is  easily  disconcerted  in  open  dangers  and  en- 
counters, and  yet  resumes  a  happy  boldness  In 
secret  enterprises.  The  reason  of  this  inequality 
in  men  of  paru,  otherwise  excellent,  is  thefar 
wanting  the  advantages  of  philosophy.  Virtue  ia 
in  them  the  product  of  nature,  unassisted  by  sci- 
ence, like  the  fruits  of  the  forest,  which  como 


yean  tveeessiTaly  la  hii  omplofment.  Bnt  la  other  !•• 
fpecta  there  it  a  striklni;  similarity  between  the  itatet  of 
Holland  and  those  of  the  Aobaaa  leafue;  and  if  ths 
Aohaans  oooU  have  become  a  maritime  power  like  the 
Dntch,  their  power  would  probably  have  been  mnoh  moia 
extensive  and  lastins  than  it  was. 

All  tha  cities  sobjeet  to  the  Aehsaa  leafue  were  gor* 
emed  by  the  treat  ooonoil,  or  general  assemb^  of  the  whole 
nation,  which  was  assembled  twice  a  year,  in  the  spring 
and  autumn.  To  this  assembly,  or  diet,  each  of  ihe  con* 
federate  oiiies  had  n  right  to  send  a  number  of  deputies, 
who  Were  elected  in  their  respective  cities  by  a  plurality 
of  voices.  In  these  meetings  they  enacted  laws»  tiispo>ed 
of  the  vacant  employments,  declared  war,  made  peace,  con- 
cluded alliances,  and,  in  short,  provided  for  all  the  principal 
occasions  of  the  nommonwoaltb. 

Betide  the  PraUtr,  they  had  ten  great  officers  called 
Dtmiurgi,  chosen  by  the  general  assembly  ont  of  the  most 
eminent  and  experienced  perso-s  amone  the  states.  It 
was  their  office  to  assist  the  prsstor  with  their  advice.  Ho 
was  to  propose  notliins  to  tne  general  assemblv  but  what 
had  been  previously  approved  bv  their  body,  and  in  his  ah* 
senoe  the  whole  managemeai  or  civil  aJTairi  devolved  upon 
Ihem. 


PLUTARCH'S  LIVES 


wttlioBttlMl«Mte«tllntl«B.«  OftUsthBvtftn 
Many  ezunplM  to  be  found. 

Aftar  Aretni  hod  esgogod  hionelf  ud  hit  city 
la  tlie  Achsaa  leaf  i*^  ^*  aorrad  in  tiia  cavalry, 
and  tba  fenanda  highly  aataaanad  him  lor  hia 
laady  obadienee:  for  thaogh  ha  had  coatribatad 
aa  much  to  tha  common  cauaa  by  bla  nama  and 
by  Uia  foroea  of  Sleyon,  yet  the  Aohsan  com- 
nuuider,  whether  of  Dima  or  Tritta,  or  aome  mora 
inconsiderable  town,  fonnd  him  alwaya  aa  tiacU- 
ble  aa  the  menneat  aoldiar. 

When  the  king  of  fifypt  made  him  a  praaent 
•f  twenty- five  Ulenta,  lie  received  it.  Indeed,  bnt 
laid  oat  the  whole  upon  hia  fellow-citiaooa;  re- 
Having  the  necemitona  with  part  of  It,  and  ran- 
■oroiiig  each  as  were  priaonera  with  the  rait. 

But  the  esilea  whom  Arataa  had  recailed  wonld 
sat  beaatiiified  with  anything  le«  than  the  raatita- 
llon  of  tiiair  eatalaa,  and  gave  tba  prment  poa- 
aamora  to  much  trouble  that  the  city  waa  in  aan- 
gar  of  beiog  rained  by  aadition.  In  thia  extremity 
■a  aaw  no  reaoaroe  except  in  tha  geoeroaiiy  of 
Ptolemy,  and  therefore  determined  to  take  a  voy- 
age to  Egypt,  and  apply  to  him  for  aa  much 
money  aa  would  reconcile  all  parties.  Accord- 
ingly he  aet  sail  for  Methone,  above  the  promon- 
tory of  Malea,  in  hopea  of  tailing  tha  ahortast 
paasagc.  But  a  contrary  wind  apraug  up,  and  the 
asas  rnu  ao  high  that  the  pilot,  unable  to  bear  up 
against  them,  changed  hia  coarse,  and  with  much 
difficulty  got  Into  Adria,ta  town  which  waa  in  tiie 
anemy*a  iMuds;  for  Antigonus  had  a  garrison  there. 
To  avoid  thIa  imminent  danger,  ha  landed,  and, 
with  only  one  friend,  named  Timanthea,  making 
hia  way  aa  far  as  poaaibia  from  tlie  asa,  aought  for 
ibelter  in  a  place  well  covered  witli  wood,  in 
which  he  and  his  companion  spent  a  very  diaa* 
greeable  night  Soon  after  be  had  left  the  ahip, 
Hm  governor  of  the  fort  came  and  inquired  for 
him;  but  he  waa  deceived  by  Aratua'a  aervants, 
wlu)  were  inatructed  to  aay  he  liad  made  off  in 
aaotlier  vaasei  to  Eabma.  However,  he  detained 
tiie  ahip  and  aervant  aa  a  lawful  prixe.  Arataa 
^»ant  aome  days  In  this  dftstreosful  situation,  where 
ana  while  he  looked  out  to  reconnoitar  tha  coaat, 
and  another  while  he  kept  himaelf  concealed;  but 
ai  last,  by  good  fortune,  a  Roman  ahip  happened 
to  put  in  near  the  place  of  hia  retreat  Tba  ahip 
waa  bound  for  Syria,  and  Aratua  prevailed  upon 
the  maater  to  laud  him  in  Caria.  But  he  had 
aquai  dangers  to  combat  at  aea  in  this  aa  in  his 
isomer  passages.  And  wlien  he  waa  In  Caria,  he 
had  a  voyage  to  take  to  Egypt,  which  ha  fonnd 
a  very  long  one.  Upon  bla  arrival,  however, 
he  was  immediately  admitted  to  audience  by  the 
king,  who  had  long  been  iucliued  to  serve  him  on 
account  of  the  paintings  which  he  used  to  com- 
pliment him  with  from  Greece:  for  Aratus,  who 
bad  a  taste  for  tliese  tilings,  waa  always  collecting 
Car  him  the  pieces  of  the  beat  masters,  particularly 
ttiose  of  Pamphilus  and  Melanthusrt  for  Sicyon 
waa  famed  for  the  cultivation  of  the  arta,  particu- 

*  Thti  churacter  of  Ararat  is  p«rfectlv  aftccRble  to  what 
Polyhini  hai  ^iven  n«  in  hit  fourth  booK.  Two  great  ma*. 
ter«  will  draw  with  eqaal  exeeileace,  tfaoogh  their  manoer 
mast  be  different. 

tl'almeriat  conjectnret  that  we  ihonld  read  Andriat 
vhieb  he  tuppoaet  to  be  a  town  in  the  island  of  Jindrot. 
He  ftonfirms  it  with  this  ar^meat,  that  Aratns  is  said 
to  have  passed  from  hence  to  Enboia,  which  is  opposite  to 
that  island. 

t  Two  of  tho  most  celebrated  painters  of  all  antiqnity. 
Pamphitus  had  been  brournt  np  under  Eopompap,  ana  was 
^e  master  of  Apelles  and  Melanthas.  The  capital  pieces 
of  Pamphilas  were,  a  Brothtrkood,  a  B^ttU,  Uu  Tsctcry 
^  thg  AtkeniatUf  and  Ulj/BMeM  in  hit  vetngl  taking  Itsw  9f 
€ntirp'0.  Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  whole  wealth  of  a  citj 
iosld  •otroe  porohase  one  of  the  piooetof  Melanthni. 


larly  tha  ait  af  painting:  and  It « 
tiiera  only  tha  aaciant  alegaaaa  waa  piuaunal 
withoot  the  least  oormptioa.  Hanea  it  waa,  that 
tiia  grsat  Apeliea,  at  a  time  wiiaii  lie  waa  ma^ 
admired,  went  to  Sicyon,  and  gave  the  painlan  a 
talent,  not  ao  much  tor  any  improvement  ha  ac» 
peeled,  aa  for  the  repatatloa  of  liaving  been  of 
their  achool.  In  co*yeqttence  of  whicfa,  Aiata^ 
when  ha  restored  Sicyon  to  liberty,  and  destroyed 
the  portraiU  of  the  tyrants,  heaiUtod  a  long  tima 
on  coming  to  that  of  Arlstiatna;  for  it  waa  tha 
united  work  of  the  diaciplea  of  Melaothaa,  wha 
had  rspmented  litm  standing  in  a  chariot  of  vie* 
tory,  and  tiie  pencil  of  Apeliea  had  contribatad  to 
the  performance,  aa  we  are  informed  by  Pdeoia 
the  geographer. 

The  piece  waa  ao  admirable  that  Arataa  ooaM 
not  avokl  feeling  tiia  art  that  waa  diaplayad  in  it; 
but  hia  hatred  of  tyranta  aoon  overruled  tint  ML- 
ing,  and  he  ordered  it  to  be  defaced.  Nealcea,  tha 
painter,*  who  waa  honored  with  bta  Criendahipt  Sa 
aaid  to  have  implored  him  with  tenia  m  spare  that 
piece:  and  when  lie  fonnd  him  inflexible,  aaid: 
**  Aratua,  continue  your  war  with  tyranto,  bat 
not  with  everything  that  belongs  to  them.  Spam 
at  ieaat  the  chariet  and  tha  victory,  and  I  ahsil 
soon  make  Aristratua  vanish."  Arataa  gave  hii 
concent,  and  Nealoes  defaced  the  figure  of  Aria- 
tratoa,  but  dki  not  ventura  to  put  anytiiing  in  ita 
place  except  a  palm-treee.  We  are  told,  how- 
ever, that  there  waa  atill  a  dim  appearance  of  tha 
feet  of  Ariatratus  at  the  bottom  of  tiie  chariot 

This  taate  for  painting  had  already  recommend* 
ed  Aratus  to  Ptolemy,  and  hia  converaatidn  gain- 
ed ao  mucli  farther  upon  him  that  lie  made  him  a 
present  of  a  hundred  and  fiAy  talenia  for  the  city; 
forty  of  which  he  aent  with  him  on  hia  return  to 
Peloponneaua,  and  he  remitted  the  reet  in  tlie  aev^ 
oral  portiona  aud  at  the  times  that  be  had  fixed 
It  waa  a  glorioua  thing  to  apply  ao  much  money 
to  the  uae  of  hia  fellow-citlsana,  at  a  time  wiwB 
it  waa  common  to  aee  generala  and  dema- 
gognaa,  for  much  amallerauma  which  they  rsoefv* 
ad  of  the  kings,  to  oppress,  enslave,  and  betray  to 
tliem  the  cities  where  they  were  horn.  Bat  it 
waa  atill  more  glorious,  by  this  money  to  recon- 
cile the  poor  to  the  rich,  to.  secnre  the  common* 
wealth,  and  eatabllah  harmony  among  all  nnlu  of 
people. 

ills  moderation  in  the  exereise  of  the  grosl 
power  he  was  vested  with,  waa  tmly  admirable. 
For,  being  appointed  aole  arbitrator  af  the 
daima  of  tba  exilea,  he  refuaed  to  act  alone,  and 
joined  fifteen  of  tJie  citlaens  in  tiw  eommlsoioa; 
with  whose  assiatance,  aftor  much  labor  and  at- 
tention, he  eaiabliaiied  peace  and  friendahip 
among  the  people.  Beaide  the  honora  which  the 
whole  community  conferred  oa  him  for  theaa 
services,  the  exiles  in  particular  erected  hia  atatna 
in  braes,  and  put  upon  it  this  inscription: 

Far  as  the  pillars  which  Aloldes  rear'd, 

Thy  connsels  and  thy  deeds  in  arms  Ibr  Greeco 

The  tongue  of  Fame  has  told.    Bnt  we,  Aratus, 

We,  wanderers,  whom  thou  haat  restored  to  810700* 

Will  sin^  thy  josttce;  place  thy  pleasing  fom. 

As  a  benignant  power  with  gods  that  save. 

For  thon  hast  given  that  dear  equality, 

And  all  the  laws  which  faToring  Heaven  might  give 

Aratus,  aftor  such  important  aervices,  waa 
placed  above  envy  among  his  people.    But  king 


*  Keaioes  was  a  painter  of  gfeat  reputation.  One  oThii 
pieces  was  the  naval  fight  kietween  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Persians.  As  the  action  was  npon  the  Nile,  whose  color  ia 
like  that  of  the  sea,  he  dittingnithed  It  by  a  symbol.  B« 
drew  an  ass  drinking  on  the  shorn,  and  a  crooodilo  in  tto 
net  to  apriag  vpea  Jnm     Pisa.  U  uzv.  0.  tt. 
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Antigonaa*  unm^  «t  Um  pt0niet»  he  made,  w«i 
delermined  either  to  gftlo  him,  or  to  make  him 
oboozious  to  Ptolemy.    He  therefore  gftve  him 
eztraordiaary  marke  of  hie  regard*  thoagh  he 
wanted   no  luch  advances.    Among  others  this 
was  one.     On  occasion  of  a  sacrifice  which  he  of- 
fered at  Corinth,  he  sent  portions  of  it  to  Aratus 
at  Sicvou:  and  at  the  feast  which  ensued,  he  said 
In   full  assembly,  **  I  at  first  looked  upon  this 
youni^  Sicyonian  only  as  a  man  of  a  libeial  and 
patriotic  itplrit,  but  now  I  find  that  he  is  also  a 
good  judge  of  the  characters  and  affairs  of  princes. 
At  6  rat  he  overlooked  us  for  the  sake  of  foreign 
hopes,    and  the  admiration    he  had  conceived 
from  stories  of  the  wealth,  the  elephants,  fleets, 
and  the  splendid  court  of  Egypt;  hut  since  tte  lias 
been  upon  the  spot,  and  seen  that  all  this  pomp  is 
merely  a  theatrical  thing,  he  is  come  over  entire- 
ly to  us.    I  have  received  him  to  my  l>osom,  and 
am  determined  to  employ  him  in  all  my  afiairs.— 
1  desire,  tlierefore,  you  will  all  consider  him  as  a 
friend."    The  envious  and  malevolent  took  occa- 
sion from  this  speech  to  lav  heavy  charges  aminst 
Aratus  in  their  letten  to  Ptolemy,  insomuch  that 
tlie  king  sent  one  of  his  agents  to  tax  him  with 
bis  iufidelity.    Thus,  like  passionate  lovers,  the 
candidates  for  the  first  favors  of  kings  dispute 
them  with  the  utmost  envy  and  malignity. 

After  Aratus  was  firit  chosen  genenU  of  the 
Achean  league,  he  ravaged  Locris,  which  lies  on 
tlie  otiier  side  of  the  gulf  of  Corinth;  and  com- 
mitted the  same  spoil  in  the  territories  of  Calydon. 
It  was  his  intention  to  assist  the  Bceotians  with  ten 
tliousaud  men,  but  he  oaroe  too'  late;  they  were 
already  defeated  by  theuCtollans  in  an  action  near 
CliaBrouea,*  in  which  AhoBocritus  their  general, 
and  a  thousand  of  their  men,  were  slain. 

The  year  following,!  Aratus,  being  elected 
genera]  again,  undertook  that  celebratod  enter* 
prise  of  recovering  the  citadel  of  Corinth;  in 
which  he  consnlied  not  only  the  benefit  of  Sioyon 
Vkd  Aclmia,  hot  of  Greece  in  general;  for  such 
would  be  the  expulsion  of  the  Macedonian  garri- 
son, which  was  nothing  better  than  a  tyrant's 
Toke.  As  Chares,  the  Athenian  general,  upon  a 
battle  which  he  w^n  of  the  king  S  Persia's  lien- 
tenants,  wrote  to  the  people,  that  be  had  gained  a 
victory  wiiich  was  sister  to  that  of  Marathon;  so 
we  may  jastly  call  tills  exploit  of  Aratus,  sister 
to  that  of  Pelopldas  the  Thebao,  and  Thrasybulos 
the  Athenian,  when  they  killed,  the  tyrants. 
There  is,  indeed,  this  difference,  that  Aratus's  en- 
terprise was  not  against  Greeks,  but  against  a  for- 
eign power,  which  is  a  difference  much  to  his 
honor.  For  tiie  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  which  sep- 
arates the  two  seas,  joins  our  continent  to  tiiat  of 
Peloponnesus;  and  when  there  is  a  good  garrison 
in  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  which  stands  on  a  high 
hill  in  the  middle,  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
two  continents,  it  cuts  off  tlie  communication 
with  those  witliin  Uie  Isthmus,  so  that  there  can 
be  no  passage  for  troops,  nor  any  kiod  of  com- 
merce, eill.er  by  sea  or  land-  In  short,  he  that 
is  possessed  of  it,  is  master  of  all  Greece.  The 
younger  Philip  of  Macedou,  therefore,  was  not 
jesting,  but  spoke  a  sertous  truth,  when  he  call- 
ed the  city  of  Corinth  the  fetter$  of  Greece.  Hence 
the  place  was  always  much  contended  for,  partic- 
olarly  by  kings  and  princes. 


*  We  lanit  Uke  owe  to  dittinynith  this  battle  of  Cba- 
looee  from  that  great  aoiion  io  wbiub  Philip  of  Maoedon 
keat  the  Thebnm  and  Atbeniani,  and  which  happeaedtiz. 
^••ix  yean  before  Aratai  was  born. 

t  Polybiiu,  who  wrote  fnom  Arat«s*t  OomaieBtaries,  tell* 
at,  there  were  eight  years  between  Aratas't  fiiat  pretor* 
•hip  and  hit  tecond,  in  which  lie  took  JScrofmimU* 


Aiitifoii«s*a  paawon  far  It  was  iiot  ki 
that  of  love  in  its  greatest  madness;  and  it  wai 
the  chief  object  of  bis  cares  to  find  a  method  of 
taking  it  by  surprise  wImu  the  hopes  of  succeed- 
ing by  open  force  failed.  When  Alexander,  who 
was  mastsr  of  the  citadel,  died  of  poison,  that  is 
said  to  have  been  given  him  through  Antlgonos'a 
means,  his  wife  Nicea,  Into  whose  iiands  it  then 
fell,  guarded  It  with  great  care.  But  Antigonus» 
hoping  to  gain  it  by  means  of  his  son  Demetrius, 
sent  him  to  make  her  an  offer  of  his  hand.  It  was 
a  flattering  prospect  to  a  woman  somewhat  ad- 
vanced in  years,  to  have  such  a  young  prince  for 
her  husband.  Accordingly  Antigonus  caught 
her  by  this  bait  However,  she  dki  not  give  up 
the  citadel,  but  guarded  it  with  the  same  atten- 
tion as  before.  Antigonus,  pretending  to  take  no 
notice,  celebrated  the  marrisge  with  sacrifices  and 
shows,  and  spent  whole  days  In  feasting  the  pao* 
pie,  as  if  his  mind  had  been  entirely  taken  ap 
with  mirth  and  pleasure.  One  day,  when  Amo* 
beus  was  to  sing  in  the  thester,  be  conducted  Nk 
c»a  in  person  on  her  way  to  the  entertainment  la 
a  litter  set  out  with  royal  ornaments.  She  wao 
elated  with  the  honor,  and  had  not  the  least 
thought  of  what  was  to  ensue.  But  when  tbev 
came  to  tlie  point  which  bore  toward  the  citadel* 
he  ordered  the  men  that  bore  the  litter  to  prooaad 
to  the  theater;  and  bidding  farewell  to  AoMsbaaa 
and  the  weddins,  he  walked  up  to  the  fort,  muck 
faster  than  could  have  been  expected  from  a  man 
of  his  years.  Finding  the  gate  barred,  he  knock* 
ed  with  bis  stsff,  and  commanded  the  guard  to 
open  It    Surprised  at  the  sight  of  him,  they  com* 

Bled,  and  thus  he  became  master  of  the  place.— 
e  was  not  able  to  contain  his  joy  on  that  occa* 
sion:  he  drank  and  reveled  in  the  open  streeti 
and  Itt  the  market-place,  attended  with  female 
musicians,  and  crowned  witli  flowers.  When  we 
see  a  man  of  his  age,  who  had  experienced  such 
changes  of  fortune,  carouse  and  indulge  hie 
transports,  embracing  and  saluting  every  one  ho 
meets,  we  must  acknowledge  that  unexpected 
joy  raises  greater  tumults  in  an  unbalanoed 
mind,  and  overset!  it  sooner  than  either  fear  at 
sorrow. 

Antigonus  liaving  in  this  manner  mads  bimsell 
master  of  the  citadel,  garrisoned  it  with  msa  la 
whom  be  placed  the  greatest  confidence,  and 
made  the  philosopher  Perssus  governor.  While 
Alexander  was  living,  Aratus  had  cast  his  eyo 
upon  it,  as  an  excellent  acquisition  for  his  oonn* 
try;  but  the  AchaBans  admitting  Alexander  into 
the  lesgue,  be  did  not  prosecute  ids  design.  Af* 
terward,  however,  a  new  occasion  presented  itself* 
There  were  in  Corinth  four  brothers,  natives  of 
Syria,  one  of  which,  named  Diodes,  served  as  a 
soldier  in  the  garrison.  The  other  three  having 
stolen  some  of  the  king's  money,  retired  to  Slo* 
yon,  where  they  appli^  to  one  iEgis,  a  baakert 
wiiom  Aratus  used  to  employ.  Part  of  this  gold 
they  immediately  disposed  of  to  him,  and  Erglnus* 
one  of  the  tliree,  at  several  visits,  privately  cnang* 
ed  the  rest  Thus  an  acquaintance  was  formed 
between  him  and  .£giaB,  who  one  day  drew  him 
Into  discourse  about  the  garrison.  Erginus  told 
him,  that  as  he  often  went  up  to  visit  his  brother, 
he  bad  observed,  on  the  steepest  side,  a  small 
winding  path  cut  in  the  rock,  and  leading  to  a 
part  of  the  wall  much  lower  than  the  rest.  Upon 
this  ^gias  said,  with  an  air  of  raillery,  **  Why 
will  you,  my  good  friend,  purloin  the  king's 
treasures  for  so  inconsideral>le  a  sum,  when  you 
might  raise  yourselves  to  opulence  by  one  hour's 
service?  Do  not  you  know  that  if  you  an  taken* 
you  will  as  certainly  be  put  to  dootb  for  this  tcl- 
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iiaf  thefk,  M  If  yott  had  betny«d  tho  eltu)«tr*— 
Erfinna  laughed  tC  the  hint,  and  promiied  to 
•oaad  hie  brother  Dioclee  upon  the  sabjeet;  for 
he  could  not,  he  «dd|  piece  maeh  confidence  in 
the  other  two. 

A  few  days  after  thia  he  returned,  and  had  an 
Interview  with  Aratna,  at  which  tt  waa  agreed 
that  he  should  conduct  him  to  a  part  of  the  wall 
that  was  not  above  fifteen  feet  high,  and  that  botli 
he  aud  his  brother  Dioclee  aliould  asalst  him  in 
the  rest  of  l!ie  enterprise.  Aratus,  on  his  part, 
promised  to  give  them  sixty  talents,  if  he  sne- 
eeeded;  aud  in  caae  they  failed,  and  yet  re- 
tarned  ail  aafo  to  Sic  yon,  he  engaged  that  each 
of  them  should  have  a  liouee  and  one  talent  As 
it  was  necessary  that  the  sixty  talents  should  be 
deposited  In  the  hands  of  .£gias,  for  the  satisfac- 
tion of  firginna,  and  Aratus  neither  had  such  a 
Mm,  nor  choee  te  borrow  it,  because  that  might 
ereate  some  suspicion  of  his  intentions,  he  took 
most  of  his  plate  and  his  wife's  jewels,  and  pledg- 
ed tliem  with  Mgl»  for  Um  money.  Such  was 
the  greatnees  of  Ms  soul,  such  his  passion  for 
bigh  achievementSf  that  knowing  that  Phocion 
and  f^miaendas  were  accounted  the  justest  and 
most  excellent  of  all  the  Greeks,  for  refusing 
great  presents,  and  not  sacrificing  virtue  to  mon- 
ey, he  ascended  a  step  higher.  He  privately  gave 
Boney,  he  embarked  his  estate  in  an  enterprise, 
where  he  alone  was  to  expoee  himself  for  the 
many  who  were  not  even  apprised  of  his  Inten- 
tions In  their  favor.  Who  then  can  sufficiently 
admire  his  magnanimity?  Who  is  there,  even  in 
•nr  days,  tiiat  is  not  fired  with  an  ambition  to 
imitate  the  man  who  purcliaaed  so  much  danger 
at  eo  great  an  expense,  who  pledged  the  roost  val- 
aable  of  his  goods  for  the  sake  of  being  Introduc- 
ed by  nigiit  among  enemies,  where  he  was  to 
fight  for  bis  life,  without  any  other  equiva* 
lent  than  the  hope  of  performing  a  great  action. 

This  undertaking,  which  waa  dangerous  enough 
in  itself,  became  more  so  by  a  mistake  which 
they  committed  in  the  beginning.  Technon,  one 
of  Aratus*8  servants,  of  whom  we  have  already 
•poken,  waa  aent  b^ore  to  Dioclee,  that  they 
night  reconnoiter  tab  wall  together.  He  had 
never  eeen  Dioclee,  but  he  thought  he  ahould 
easily  know  him  by  the  marks  which  Er- 
gluus  bad  given,  which  were  curled  hair,  a 
■warthy  complexion,  and  want  of  beard.  He 
went,  therefore,  to  the  place  appointed,  and  sut 
down  before  the  city  at  a  point  called  Omie,  to 
wait  for  Erginus  and  his  brother  Dioclee.  In  the 
meantime  Diouyslus,  their  eldest  brother,  who 
knew  noUiiug  of  the  afialr,  happened  to  come 
up.  He  grea!ly  reaembled  Dioclee ;  and  Tech- 
Bon,  struck  with  his  appearance,  which  answered 
the  description,  asked  him  if  he  had  any  connec- 
tion with  Ergluua.  He  said  he  waa  his  brother: 
upon  which,  Technon t  thoroughly  persuaded  that 
he  was  speaking  to  Diocles,  without  asking  his 
name,  or  waiting  for  any  token,  gave  him  hb 
liand,  mentioned  to  him  the  circumfitances  of  the 
appoiulment  with  Erffinus,  and  asked  him  many 
queetiouii  about  it.  Uiouysius  availed  himself 
very  artfully  of  tlie  mistake,  agreed  to  every 
point,  and  returning  toward  the  city,  held  him  iti 
discourBO  without  giving  him  the  least  cause  of 
eospicion.  They  were  now  near  the  town,  aud 
ho  was  on  the  point  of  seizing  Technon,  when 
by  good  fortune  Erginus  met  them,  and  perceiv- 
ing how  much  his  friend  was  imposed  upon,  and 
the  great  danger  he  was  in,  beckoned  to  him  to 
make  his  escape.  Accordingly  they  both  fled, and 
got  safe  to  Aratns.  However,  Aratus  did  not 
five  up  his  hopes,  bat  immediately  sent  Erginus 


to  DioDTflaa,  to  oShr  falm  money,  and  OBtnot 
him  to  be  silent,  hn  which  bo  snooeedod  so  weU, 
tliat  he  brought  Dionysios  along  with  him  to  Ara- 
tna. When  theyliad  iiim  in  their  hands,  they 
did  not  think  It  safe  to  part  with  him;  they 
bound  and  set  a  guard  on  him  in  a  aniall  apart- 
ment, and  then  prepared  for  their  principal  design. 
When  everything  was  ready,  Aratus  ordered 
his  troops  to  pass  the  night  under  arnss;  and  tak- 
ing with  him  four  hundred  picked  men,  few  of 
whom  knew  the  business  they  were  going  about, 
he  led  them  to  the  gales  of  the  city  near  the  tem- 
ple of  Juno.  It  was  then  abont  tho  middle  of 
summer,  the  moon  at  the  full,  and  the  night  with- 
out the  least  cloud.  As  their  arms  glittered  witfa 
the  reflection  of  the  moon,  tliey  were  afraid  that 
circumstance  would  dhKover  them  to  the  watcik 
The  foremost  of  them  were  now  near  the  walls^ 
when  clouds  arose  from  the  sea,  and  covered  tlio 
city  and  its  environs.  The  men  eat  down  and 
took  off  their  shoes,  tliat  they  might  make  the 
less  noise,  and  monnt  the  ladders  without  danger 
of  slipping.  But  Erginus  took  with  him  aevea 
young  men  in  the  habit  of  tmveleia,  and  getting 
unobserved  to  the  gate,  killed  the  keeper  and  tiu 

{^uard  that  were  with  him.  At  the  same  time,  the 
adders  were  applied  to  the  walls,  and  Aratus, 
with  a  hundred  men,  got  over  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. The  rest  he  commaiided  to  follow  in 
the  best  manner  they  could,  and  having  Immediate- 
ly drawn  up  his  ladders,  he  marched  at  the  bead  of 
his  party  through  the  town  toward  the  citadel,  con- 
fident of  success,  because  lie  was  not  dieeovered. 
As  they  advanced,  they  met  four  of  the  watch, 
with  a  light,  which  gave  Aratus  a  full  and  timely 
view  of  them,  while  he  and  his  company  could 
not  be  seen  by  them,  because  the  moon  was  still 
over-clouded.  He  therefore  retired  under  some 
ruined  walls,  and  lay  in  ambnsh  for  them.  Three 
out  of  the  four  were  killed;  but  tho  other,  after 
he  liad  received  a  cut  upon  his  head,  mu  off,  cry^ 
ing,  «*  That  the  enemy  was  in  the  city."  A  lit- 
tle after  the  trumpets  sounded,  and  the  whole 
town  was  in  motion  on  the  alarm.  The  streets 
were  filled  with  people  running  up  and  down,  and 
so  many  lights  were  broufirht^ut,  both  in  the 
lower  town  and  the  citadel  that  the  whole  w« 
illuminated,  and  a  confused  noise  was  hoard  from 
every  quarter.  Aratus  went  on,  notwitlistand- 
ing,  and  attempted  the  way  up  the  rock.     He 


proceeded  in  a  slow  and  difficult  manner  at  first, 
because  he  had  lost  the  path,  which  lay  deep  be- 
beath  the  craggy  parts  or  the  rock,  and  led  to  the 


wall  by  a  great  variety  of  windings  and  tomlng». 
But  at  that  moment,  the  moon,  as  it  were  by  mir- 
acle, is  said  to  have  dispersed  the  clouds,  and 
thrown  a  light  on  the  most  obeenre  part  of  the 
path,  which  oontiuued  until  he  reached  the  wall 
at  thie  place  he  wanted.  Then  the  clouds  gather- 
ed afresh,  and  she  hid  her  face  again. 

In  the  meantime,  the  three  hundred  men  whom 
Aratns  had  left  by  the  temple  of  Juno,  had  en- 
tered the  city,  which  they  fonnd  ail  in  alarm  and 
full  of  lights.  As  they  conid  not  find  the  way 
Aratus  had  taken,  nor  trace  him  in  the  least,  they 
screened  themselves  under  the  shady  side  of  a 
high  rock,  and  waited  there  in  great  perplexity 
and  distress.  By  this  lime  Aratus  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy  on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel, 
and  they  could  distinguish  the  cries  of  combat- 
ants; but  as  tiie  noise  was  echoed  by  the  neigh- 
boring mountains,  it  waa  uncertain  from  whence 
it  firat  came.  While  they  wen  in  doubt  what 
way  to  turn,  Archelans,  who  commanded  tho 
king's  forces,  took  a  considerable  corps,  and  be- 
gan to  ascend  ttie  iiUl  with  lond  shoutSy  and  tmm- 
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Mli  aoandlDf,  In  oid«r  to  attaok  Aratni**  raarw— *  del  of  Corioth,  which  wai  stroBfthenedwilh  fifty 


He  paned  the  party  of  the  three  hundred  without 
perceiving  them ;  hut  he  was  no  aooaer  |(one  byi 
than  tiiey  roee  ae  froin  an  ambuacade,  fell  upon  him, 
and  killing  the  first  they  attacked,  ao  terrified  the 
leet,  and  even  Archelaua  himself,  that  they  turn- 
ed tlieir  backs,  and  were  pursued  until  they  en- 
tirely dispersed. 

Wb^n  the  party  was  thus  victorious,  Erginns 
came  to  them  from  their  friends  above,  to  inform 
them  that  Aratus  was  engaged  with  the  enemy, 
who  defended  themselves  with  great  vigor,  that  the 
wall  Itself  was  disputed,  and  that  their  general 
wanted  immediate  assistance.  They  bade  him 
load  them  to  the  place  that  moment;  and  as  they 
ascended,  they  discovered  themselves  by  their 
•houts.  Thus  their  friends  were  encouraged, 
and  the  reflection  of  the  full  moon  upon  their 
arms,  made  their  numbers  appear  greater  to  their 
enemies,  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  patii* — 
In  the  echoes  of  the  night,  too,  the  shouts  seemed 
to  come  from  a  much  larger  party.  At  last  they 
joined  Aratua,  and  with  a  united  effort  beat  off 
tbo  enemy,  and  took  post  upou  the  wall.  At 
break  of  day,  the  citadel  was  Uielr  own,  and  the 
first  rays  of  the  sun  did  honor  to  their  victory. 
At  the  same  time  the  rest  of  Amtus's  forces  ar- 
rived from  Sicyon:  the  Corinthians  readily  open- 
ed their  gates  to  them,  and  assisted  in  toking  the 
king's  soldiers  prisoners. 

When  he  thought  his  victory  complete,  he  went 
down  from  the  citadel  to  the  theater;  an  innumer- 
able multitude  crowding  to  see  him,  and  to  hear 
the  speech  that  he  would  make  to  the  Corinthians. 
After  he  had  disposed  the  AcluDans  on  each  side 
of  the  avenues  to  the  theater,  he  came  from  be- 
hind the  scenes,  and  made  his  appearance  in  his 
armor.  But  he  was  so  much  changed  by  labor 
and  watching,  that  the  joy  and  elevation  which 
his  success  might  have  inspired,  were  weighed 
down  by  the  extreme  fatigue  of  his  spirits.  On 
hi9  appearance,  the  people  immediately  began  to 
express  their  high  sense  of  his  services:  upou 
which  he  took  his  spear  in  his  right  hand,  and  lean- 
ing bis  body  on  one  knee  a  little  against  it,  re- 
mained a  long  lime  in  that  posture  silent,  to  re- 
ceive their  plaudito  and  acclamations,  their  praises 
of  hia  virtue,  and  compiimento  on  his  good  for- 


After  their  first  transporto  were  over,  and  he 
perceived  that  he  could  be  heard,  he  summoned 
the  strength  he  had  left,  and  made  a  speech  in  the 
name  of  the  AcliiBaus  suitable  to  the  great  event, 
persuaded  the  Corinthians  to  join  the  league,  and 
delivered  to  them  the  keys  of  their  city,  which 
they  had  not  been  masters  of  since  the  times  of 
Philip.  As  to  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  he  set  Ar- 
chelaus,  who  was  his  prisoner,  free;  but  he  put 
Theophrastos  to  death,  because  he  refused  to 
leave  Corinth.  Perseus,  on  the  taking  of  the 
citadel,  made  his  escape  to  CenchreiB.  Some 
time  after,  when  he  was  amusing  himself  with 
disputetions  in  philosophy,  and  some  person  ad- 
vanced this  position,  "None  but  the  wise  man  is 
fit  to  be  a  general:**  «<  It  is  true,*'  said  he,  "  and 
the  gods  know  it,  that  this  maxim  of  Zeno*s  once 
pleased  me  more  than  all  the  rest;  but  I  have 
changed  my  opinion,  since  I  was  better  taught  by 
the  young  Sicyonlan."  This  circumstance  con- 
cerning Perasus,  we  have  from  manv  historians. 

Aratus  immediately  seized,  the  Herttum^  or 
temple  of  Juno,  and  the  harbor  of  Lecheum,  in 
which  he  took  twenty-five  of  the  king's  ships. — 
Ho  took  also  &.7^  hundred  horses,  and  four  hun- 
dred Syrians,  whom  he  sold.  The  Acheans 
pat  a  garrison  of  four  hundred  men  ia  the  clta- 


doin,  and  as  many  men  to  keep  tbem. 

The  Romans  were  great  admirers  of  Philopo- 
moD)  and  called  him  t&e  Uut  of  ikt  Greekt;  not 
allowing  that  there  was  any  great  man  among 
that  people  after  him.  But,  in  my  opinion,  this 
exploit  of  Aratus  is  the  last  which  the  Greeks 
have  to  boast  of.  Indeed,  whether  we  consider 
the  boldness  of  the  enterprise,  or  the  good  for- 
tune which  attended  it,  it  equals  the  greatest 
upon  record.  The  same  appears  from  ite  imme- 
diate consequences;  the  Megarensians  revolted 
from  Antigonus,  and  joined  Aratus;  the  Tnazen- 
ians  and  £pidaurian8,  too,  ranged  themaelvea  on 
the  side  of  the  Acheans. 

In  his  first  expedition  beyond  the  bounds  of 
Peloponnesus,  Aratus  ovemn  Attica,  and  paaslng 
into  Salarois,  ravaged  that  island;  so  that  the 
Achasao  forces  thought  themaelvea  escaped,  ae  it 
were,  out  of  prison,  and  followed  him  wherever 
he  pleased.  On  this  occasion,  he  set  the  Athe- 
nian prisoners  free  without  ransom,  by  which  he 
sowed  among  them  the  first  seeds  of  defection 
from  the  Macedonians.  He  brought  Ptolemy 
likewise  Into  the  Ach«an  league,  by  procuring  him 
the  direction  of  the  war,  both  by  oea  and  land^^ 
Such  was  his  Influence  over  the  Achsans,  that, 
as  the  laws  did  not  allow  him  to  be  general  two 
years  together,  they  appointed  him  every  other 
year;  and  in  action,  as  well  as  counsel,  he  had 
alwayi,  in  effect,  the  chief  command:  for  they 
saw  it  was  not  wealth,  or  glory,  or  the  friendship 
of  kings,  or  the  advantage  of  his  own  country, 
or  anything  else  that  he  preferred  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Achiean  power.  He  thought  that 
cities  in  their  single  capacity  were  weak,  and  that 
they  could  not  provide  for  their  defense  without 
uniting  and  binding  themselves  together  for  the 
common  good.  As  the  members  of  the  body 
cannot  be  nourished,  or  live,  but  by  their  connec- 
tion with  each  other,  and  when  separated,  pine 
and  decay ;  so  cities  perish  when  they  break  off 
from  the  community  to  whioh  they  belonged: 
and,  on  the  contrary,  gather  strength  and  power 
by  becoming 'parte  of  some  great  body,  and  en- 
joying the  fruite  of  the  wisdom  of  the  whole.* 

Observing,  therefore,  that  all  the  bravest  people 
in  his  neighborhood  lived  accoiding  to  their  own 
laws,  it  gave  him  pain  to  see  the  Argives  in  sla- 
very, and  he  took  measures  for  destroying  their 
tyrant,  Aristomach  us-f  Beside,  he  was  ambitioue 
of  restoring  Argos  to  ite  liberty,  as  a  reward  for 
the  education  it  had  afforded  him,  and  to  unite  it 
to  the  AchsBan  league.  Without  much  difficulty, 
he  found  them  hardy  enough  to  undertake  the 
commission,  at  the  head  of  whom  wasiEschylne 
and  Churimenes,  the  diviner;  but  they  had  no 
swords,  for  they  were  forbidden  to  keep  arms, 
and  the  tyrant  liad  laid  great  penalties  on  such 
as  should  be  found  to  have  any  In  their  possee- 
sion.  To  supply  this  defect,  Aratus  provided 
aeveral  daggers  for  them  at  Corinth,  and  having 


*  We  tball  h«r«  fire  the  reader  an  aeeonnt  of  Mme 
laws,  by  which  the  Aehaan  i tau«  wen  gOTerned.  1.  Aa 
eztraordiaarT  acMmbly  was  not  to  be  sninmoaed  at  tlia  re- 
qaeit  of  foreign  ambaisadon,  anloM  tbey  lint  notifiod,  in 
wrttinf ,  to  the  Prater  and  Dtmiurfi,  the  tDbjeet  of  their 
ombassr.  8.  No  citjr,  tnbjeot  to  the  leaf  ne,  wai  to  tend 
any  enbasty  to  a  foretfn  prince  or  state,  witliont  the  con- 
tent and  approbation  of  the  foneral  diet.  3.  No  member 
of  the  assembly  was  to  accept  of  presents  from  foreign 
princes,  nndcr  any  pretense  whatsoeTer.  4.  No  prince, 
state,  or  city,  war  to  be  admitted  into  the  league,  withoat 
the  consent  of  the  whole  alliance.  5.  The  general  at* 
sembly  was  not  to  sit  above  three  days. 

t  This  Aristomachns  most  not  be  conlbanded  with  him 
who  was  tlirown  into  the  sea  atCenchiaa.  Betwean  them 
reigned  Ariitippos. 


«4 


PLUTARCB*0  LIVES. 


ivwed  tlMn  vp  In  the  fMekiadHtw  of  honM  thtt 
were  to  carry  eoiiM  ordinary  wares,  thoT  were 
by  that  itratifeni  eonveyed  to  Argpoe.*  In  the 
neantine,  Charimoneii,  taking  in  anotlier  of  hla 
ftlende  aa  a  partner,  iGeehylua  and  hia  asfoeiatea 
were  ao  mneh  proToked  that  they  caat  him  off, 
and  determined  to  do  the  bntineaa  by  themaelTea. 
But  Charimenea,  perceiving  their  intention,  in 
rewntment  of  the  alight,  informed  the  tyrant  of 
their  pnrpoae,  when  they  were  aet  ont  to  pot  it  in 
execution.  Upon  which  they  fled  with  precipita- 
tion^ and  moat  of  Uwin  -eaeaped  to  Corinth. 

It  waa  not  long,  however,  before  Ariatoraaehns 
waa  diapatehed  by  one  of  Iria  own  aervanta;  but 
before  any  meaanrea  could  be  taken  to  guard 
•galnal  tyranny,  Ariatlppna  took  the  rcina,  and 
poved  a  worae  tyrant  than  the  former.  Aratna, 
Indeed,  marched  immediately  to  Argoa,  with  all 
the  Aehsane  that  were  able  to  bear  arma,  in  order 
to  anpport  tlw  citiieua,  whom  he  doubted  not  to 
And  ready  to  anert  their  liberty.  But  they  had 
been  long  aoenatomed  to  the  yoke,  and  were 
willing  to  be  alavea ;  inaomnch  that  not  one 
of  them  jotnod  htm,  and  he  returned  with  the  in- 
•onvanlenee  of  bringing  a  charge  upon  the  Ache- 
ma,  that  they  had  committed  acta  of  hoatility  in 
tftno  of  fhll  peace;  for  they  ware  summoned  to 
•newer  for  this  injuetiee  before  the  Mantineana. 

Aratua  did  not  appear  at  the  trial,  and  Ariatlp- 
paa  being  the  prosecutor,  got  a  fine  of  thirty 
mine  laid  upon  the  A  chains.  Aa  that  tyrant 
both  haled  and  feared  Aratua,  he  meditated  hia 
death,  and  Antigonua  entered  into  the  acbeme.— 
They  had  their  emhMariea  In  almost  every  quar- 
ter, watching  their  opportunity.  But  the  aureat 
guard  for  a  prince  or  other  chief,  is  the  aincere 
■flection  of  nis  people:  for  when  the  commons 
«ad  the  nobility,  instead  of  fearing  their  chief 
magistrate,  fear  for  him,  he  sees  with  many  eyea 
and  hear^  with  many  ears.  And  here  I  cannot 
but  leave  a  little  the  thread  of  my  story,  to  de- 
aeribe  that  manner  of  life  which  Aristippus  was 
under  a  necessity  of  leading,  if  he  chose  to  keep 
in  hia  hands  that  despotism,  that  state  of  an  arbl- 
liury  aovereign,  which  is  commonly  so  much  en- 
vied and  admired  as  the  highest  pitch  of  happi- 


Thia  tyrant,  who  had  Antigonua  for  his  ally, 
who  kept  ao  large  a  body-guard,  and  had  not  left 
one  of  his  enemies  alive  in  the  city,  would  not 
•uffer  hia  guards  to  do  duty  in  the  palace,  but 
only  in  the  vestibule  and  porticoes  about  it 
When  aupper  was  over,  he  sent  away  alt  his  ser^ 
vants,  barred  the  door  of  the  hall  himself,  and 
with  his  mistrass  crept  through  a  trep-door  into  a 
small  chamber  above.  Upon  that  door  ho  placed 
his  bed,  and  slept  there  as  a  penon  in  his  anxious 
state  of  mind  may  l>e  supposed  to  sleep.  The 
ladder  by  which  he  went  up,  hia  mistress's  mother 
took  away,  and  aecured  in  another  room  until 
morning,  when  she  brought  it  again,  and  called 
up  thia  wonderful  prince,  who  crept  like  a  reptile 
out  of  hia  bole.  Whereas  Aratus,  who  ac- 
quired a  lasting  command,  not  by  force  of  arms, 
but  by  virtue,  and  in  a  way  agreeable  to  l!he  laws; 
who  made  his  appearance  without  fear,  in  a  plain 
rest  and  cloak,  and  alwaya  showed  himself  an  en- 
emy to  tyrants,  left  an  iilastrlous  posterity  among 
the  Greeks,  which  flourishes  at  thia  day.  But  of 
those  who  have  seized  castlei,  who  have  main- 
tained guar«{8,  who  have  fenced  themselves  with 
arms,  and  gates,  and  barricadoes,  how  few  can  we 
reckon  up  that  have  not,  like  timorous  hares, 


*  Polybiut  places  thli  attampt  for  the  relief  of  A»ot  aa< 
IsrtlM  second  Aristomaohas.    Yid.  Poljb.  kb.ii« 


died  avtolaBt  deaSK;  wd Bdf  one  atf  them  Bm loll 
a  bmlly,  or  ev«B  a  monument,  to  preaarve  hi* 
memory  wtth  honor. 

Aratna  rasMlo  maoy  attampts,  iMHh  private  and 
open,  to  poll  down  Ariatippua,  and  nacuo  Argoa 
out  of  hie  handa,  but  lie  always  miacarrled.  Onoa 
he  applied  hia  aealing  ladders,  and  aat^nded  the 
wall  with  a  small  party,  in  apite  of  the  extreoM 
danger  that  threatened  hiOL  He  even  sscceeded 
ao  far  aa  to  kill  the  gnaida  that  came  to  oppoae 
him;  but  when  day  appeared,  and  the  tyrant  at- 
tacked him  on  all  sidea,  the  people  of  Argos,  aa 
if  be  had  not  been  fighting  for  their  liberty,  and 
they  were  only  presiding  at  the  Nemean  gamea^ 
sat  vary  impartial  spectatora  of  the  action,  wiihont 
making  the  least  motion  to  assist  Aratua  de- 
fended himaelf  with  great  courage,  and  though 
he  had  hia  thigh  run  urough  with  a  apear,  main- 
tained his  post  all  day  against  auch  superior  nam* 
ben.  Would  hia  strength  have  permitted  him  to 
continue  the  comtMt  in  the  night,  too,  he  must 
have  carried  his  point;  for  the  tyrant  now  thought 
of  nothing  but  making  his  escape,  and  had  already 
sent  most  of  his  treaaure  on  boiotl  of  his  shlpsi 
However,  aa  no  one  gave  Antaa  intelligence  of 
thia  cireumstance,  as  his  water  failed,  and  his 
wound  diaquaiified  him  from  any  fartiier  effbrta^ 
he  called  oflT  hia  men  and  retired.  He  now  de- 
spaired of  succeeding  by  way  of  aurprise,  and 
therefore  openly  entered  the  territoriea  of  Argoa 
with  his  urmy,  and  committed  great  devaatationa. 
He  fought  a  pitched  battle  with  Ariatippus,  near 
the  river  Gharea,  and  on  that  occasion  he  waa  cen- 
aured  for  deaertlng  the  action,  and  letting  tho 
victory  altp  ont  of  his  hands;  for  one  part  of  his 
army  had  dearly  the  advantage,  and  was  ad- 
vancing faat  In  the  purauit,  when  ho,  without 
being  overpowered  where  he  acted  in  persoBi 
merely  out  of  fear  and  diffidence,  retired  in  great 
disorder  to  his  camp.  Hia  men,  on  their  return 
from  the  purenit,  expressed  their  indignation  at 
being  prevented  from  erecting  tiie  trophy,  after 
they  had  pot  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  killed  many 
more  men  than  they  had  loot  Aratua,  wounded 
with  these  reproaches,  determined  to  risk  a  second 
battle  for  the  trophy.  Accordingly,  after  hia  men 
had  rested  one  day,  he  drew  them  out  tlie  next 
But  finding  that  the  enemy*a  nnmbere  were  in* 
creaaed,  and  that  their  troops  were  in  much  higher 
spirits  than  before,  he  durst  not  venture  npon  an 
action,  but  retreated  after  having  obtained  a  trnoa 
to  carry  ofF  the  dead.  However,  by  his  engaging 
mannere,  and  his  abilitiea  in  the  administratiou, 
he  obviated  the  consequences  of  thia  error,  nsA 
added  the  city  of  Cleons  to  the  Achaean  league. 
In  Cleone  he  cauaed  the  Nemean  games  to  be 
celebrated;  for  he  thought  that  city  had  the  best  and 
most  ancient  claim  to  them.  The  people  of  Ar^ 
gos  likewise  exhibited  them;  and  on  this  occasion, 
the  freedom  and  security  which  had  been  the 
privilege  of  the  championa  were  fint  violated. 
The  Acheans  considered  as  enemies  all  that  had 
repaired  to  the  gamea  at  Argoa,  and  having  aeixed 
them  as  they  puaed  through  their  territories,  sold 
tiiem  for  slaves.  So  violent  and  implacable  wsi 
their  generel'a  hatred  of  tyranta. 

Not  long  after,  Aratua  had  intellfgaBce  that 
Aristippus  bad  a  desirn  upon  Cleons,  but  that 
lie  was  afraid  of  him,  becauae  ho  then  reaided  at 
Corinth,  which  waa  very  near  Cioone.  In  thii 
case  he  assembled  his  forces  by  proclamation,  and 
having  ordeMd  them  to  take  provinona  for  aeveral 
daya,  marched  to  Cenchreo.  By  this  maneuver  ha 
hoped  to  bring  Aristippus  againat  Cieonse,  as  sup- 
posing him  at  a  distance;  and  it  had  it*  effset 
Tho  tvmnt  Immediately  net  oat  from  Az|poa  with 


ARATUS. 
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bit  anoy.  B«t  H  w«i  n*  $mmt  dark,  thtn  Antn 
letumed  from  Cenchros  to  Corinth,  and  having 
placed  guarda  in  all  the  roada,  lad  on  the  Acbn- 
aiia,  who  followed  hUn  In  mch  good  order,  and 
with  ao  ranch  celerity  and  pieasure,  that  they  not 
onlv  made  their  match,  but  entered  Cleone  that 
niffht,  and  pot  themflelvee  in  order  of  battle,  nor 
did  Aristippaa  gkin  the  leaat  knowledge  of  thia 
movement. 

Next  morning,  by  break  of  day,  the  gatea  were 
opened,  the  trumpet  aounded,  and  Aratns,  ad- 
▼ancitig  at  full  apeed,  and  with  all  the  alarm  of 
war»  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and.  boo  a  routed  them. 
Then  he  went  upon  the  purauit,  particularly  that 
way  which  he  imagined  Ariatippua  might  take^ 
for  the  country  had  several  outlets.  The  pursuit 
was  continued  as  far  as  Mycense,  and  the  tyrant, 
aa  Dittiaa  tells  ua,  waa  overtaken  and  killed  by  a 
Cretan  named  Tragiscuaj  and  of  his  army  there 
were  above  fifteen  hundred  slain.  Aratas,  though 
he  bad  gained  this  important  victory  without  the 
loas  of  one  man,  could  not  make  himself  master 
of  Argoa,  nor  deliver  it  from  slavery;  for  Agias 
and  young  Aristpmaehus  entered  it  with  the  king 
of  Macedou*8  troops,  and  held  it  in  subjection. 

This  action  silenced  in  a  great  measure,  the 
ealninny  of  the  enemy,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  in- 
solent scoffs  of  those  who,  to  flatter  the  tyranta, 
bad  not  scrupled  to  say,  that  whenever  the  AchoMn 
general  prepared  for  battle,  his  bowels  lost  their 
retentive  faculty;  that  wlien  the  trumpet  sounded, 
hia  eyes,  grew  dim  and  hia  head  giddy;  and 
that,  when  he  had  given  the  word,  he  used  to 
ask  hia  lleutenanta,  and  other  ofiicera,  what  farther 
need  there  could  be  of  him,  since  the  die  was  oast, 
and  whether  he  might  not  retire,  and  wait  the 
event  of  the  day  at  some  distance.  These  reports 
had  prevailed  so  much,  that  the  philosophers,  in 
their  inquiries  in  the  schools,  whether  the  palpi- 
tation of  tiie  heart  and  change  of  color  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  danger,  were  arguments  of  cowardice, 
or  only  of  some  natural  detect,  some  coldness  in 
the  coostitulion?  used  always  to  quote  Aratus  as 
an  excellent  general,  who  yet  was  always  subject 
to  these  emotions  on  occasion  of  a  battle. 

After  he  had  destroyed  Aristippus,  he  sought 
means  to  depoao  Lysiades,  the  Megalopolitan,  who 
had  assumed  tlie  supreme  power  iu  his  native  city. 
This  man  bad  something  generous  in  his  nature, 
and  was  not  insensible  to  true  honor.  He  had 
not,  like  most  other  tyrants,  committed  this  in- 
justice out  of  a  love  of  licentious  pleasure,  or  from 
a  motive  of  avarice;  but  incited,  when  very  young, 
by  a  passion  for  glory,  and  unadviaedly  believing 
the  false  and  vain  accounts  of  the  wondrous  hap- 
piness uf  arbitrary  power,  he  had  made  it  his 
Dusiness  to  usurp  it.  However,  he  soon  felt  it  a 
heavy  burden;  and  being  at  once  desirous  to  gain 
the  happiness  which  Aratus  enjoyed,  and  to  deliver 
himself  from  the  fear  of  his  intriguing  spirit,  he 
formed  the  noblest  resolution  than  can  be  con- 
ceived, which  was  first  to  deliver  himself  from  the 
hatred,  the  fears,  and  the  guarda  that  encompassed 
him,  and  then  to  bestow  the  greatest  blessings  on 
his  country.  In  consequence  hereof,  he  sent  for 
Aratus,  laid  down  the  authority  he  had  assumed, 
and  joined  the  city  to  the  Achsan  league.  The 
Acheans,  charmed  with  his  noble  spirit,  thought 
it  not  too  great  a  compliment  to  elect  him  general. 
He  was  no  sooner  appointed  than  he  discovered 
an  ambition  to  raise  his  name  above  that  of  Ara- 
tus, and  was  by  that  means  led  to  several  un- 
necessary attempts,  particularly  to  declare  war 
against  the  Lacedfleraonians.  Aratus  endeavored 
to  prevent  it,  but  his  opposition  waa  thought  to 
eroceed  from  envy.    Lysiades  was  choaea  genaral 


a  second  tinie,  fh««gb  Atatua  exerted  all  bto  In- 
teieat  to  get  that  appointment  for  another:  for, 
aa  we  have  alraady  observed,  be  had  the  command 
himaelf  only  every  other  year.  Lysiadea  was  for* 
tuuate  enough  to  gain  that  commission  a  third 
time,  enjoying  it  alternately  with  Aratua.  But, 
at  last  avowing  himself  his  enemy,  and  often  fic« 
ousiug  him  to  the  Achieana,  in  full  council,  that 
people  cast  him  off;  for  he  appeared  with  only  an 
assumed  character  to  contend  against  real  and 
sincere  virtue,  ^sop  tells  us,  "  That  tlie  cuckoo 
one  day  asked  the  little  birds  why  they  avoided  her? 
and  they  answered,  it  was  because  they  feared  she 
would  at  last  prove  a  hawk."  In  like  manner  1^ 
happened  to  Lysiadea.  It  waa  suspected  that,  aa 
he  had  been  once  a  tyrant,>hi9  laying  down  hia 
power  was  not  quite  a  voluntary  thing,  and  thai 
he  would  be  glad  to  take  the  first  opportunity  to 
resume  it 

Aratus  acquired  new  glory  in  the  war  with  tha 
^toliana.  The  Acheana  pressed  him  to  engaga 
them  on  the  confines  of  Megara;  and  Aeis,  king  of 
the  Lacedsmonians,  who  attended  with  an  army, 
joined  his  instances  to  theirs,  but  ha  would  not 
conaent  They  reproached  him  with  want  of 
spirit,  with  cowardice;  they  tried  what  the  weap* 
ona  of  rklicula  could  do;  but  he  bore  all  their 
attache  with  patience,  and  would  not  sacrifice  the 
real  good  of  tne  community  to  the  fear  of  seeming 
diagraoe.  Upon  thIa  principle  he  suffered  the 
^toliana  to  pass  mount  Gerania,  and  to  enter 
Peloponneaoa  without  the  least  resistance.  But 
when  he  found  that  in  thehr  march  they  had  seiied 
Pellene,  he  waa  no  longer  the  same  man.  With- 
out the  least  delay,  without  waiting  until  all  hH 
forces  were  assembled,  he  advancea  with  tlioae  he 
had  at  hand,  against  the  enemy,  who  were  much 
weakened  by  Uieir  lata  acquisition,  for  it  had  oe» 
casioned  the  utmost  disorder  and  misrule.  They 
had  no  aooner  entered  the  city  than  the  private 
men  dispersed  themselves  In  the  houses,  and  be^ 
gan  to  scramble  and  fight  for  the  booty,  while 
the  generala  and  other  officers  seiaed  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  inhabitants,  and  each  put 
his  helmet  on  the  head  of  his  prize,  aa  a  mark  to 
whom  she  belonged,  and  to  prevent  her  coming 
into  the  hands'  of  another. 

While  they  were  thus  employed,  news  waa 
brought  that  Aratua  was  at  hand,  and  ready  td 
fall  upon  them.  The  consternation  waa  such  as 
might  be  expected  among  men  in  extreme  dlaor* 
der.  Before  they  were  lul  apprized  of  their  dan- 
ger, thoae  that  were  about  the  gates  and  in  the 
suburbs,  had  skirmished  a  few  moments  with  the 
Acheans,  and  were  put  to  flight.  And  the  pre- 
cipitation  with  which  they  fled  greatly  distressed 
those  who  had  aasembled  to  support  them.  Dur^ 
ingthis  confusion,  one  of  the  captivee,  daughter 
to  Epigethea,  a  person  of  great  eminence  in  Pel- 
lene, who  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty  and  ma^ 
jeatlc  mien,  was  seated  in  ttie  temple  of  DianSt 
where  the  officer,  whose  prize  she  was,  had  placed 
her,  after  having  put  his  helmet,  which  was 
adorned  with  three  plumes  of  feathers,  on  her 
head.  This  lady,  hearing  the  noise  and  tumult, 
ran  ont  suddenly  to  see  what  was  the  cause.  Aa 
she  stood  at  the  door  of  the  temple,  and  looked 
down  upon  the  combatants,  with  the  helmet  still 
upon  her  head,  she  appeared  to  the  citlzena  a 
figure  more  than  liuman,  and  the  enemy  took  her 
for  a  deity;  which  atruck  the  latter  with  auch  ter- 
ror and  astonishment  that  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  use  their  arms.  | 

The  Pelleniana  tell  ua,  that  the  atatua  of  the 
goddeaa  stands  commonly  untouched,  and  thati 
when  the  priaatasi  movaa  it  oat  of  the  temple,  l» 
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•rder  to  earry  It  In  yrooewlon,  aom  dtro  look 
It  Id  Um  fttc«,  bat,  on  tKo  eontnry,  they  tnrn 
ft  way  Iheir  eyeo  with  great  can;  for  U  to  not 
only  a  terrible  and  dangerooa  efglit  to  mankind) 
Kut'  its  look  rondera  Um  treeo  barren,  and  blasts 
tbo  Truil  where  it  passes.  Thoy  add,  that  tho 
priestess  carried  it  out  on  thto  occasion,  and  al* 
ways  turuiog  the  face  directly  toward  the  ^to- 
llans,  filled  Uiem  with  horror,  and  deprived  them 
of  tiieir  senses.  But  Anitas,  in  hto  Commonta- 
ries,  makes  no  mention  of  any  such  circumstance; 
ho  only  says,  that  ho  put  tho  ^tolians  to  flight, 
and  entering  the  town  with  the  fngitires,  dislodged 
them  by  dint  of  sword,  and  killed  seven  hundred. 
This  action  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in 
htotory:  Timanthes,  the  painter,  gave  a  very  lively 
ftnd  excellent  representation  of  it. 

However,  as  many  powerful  states  were  com- 
bining against  the  Acnvans,  Aratus  hastened  to 
make  peace  with  the^tolians,  which  he  not  only 
effected  with  the  assisUnee  of  Pantaloon,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  men  among  them,  but  likewise 
entered  into  an  alliance  offensive  nnd  defensive- 
He  had  a  strong  desire  to  restore  Athens  to  ito 
liberty,  and  exposed  himself  to  the  severest  cen* 
•ares  of  the  Achcsans,  by  attempting  to  surprise 
the  Pinsus,  while  there  was  a  truce  substoting  be- 
tween them  and  the  Macedonians.  Aratos,  in- 
deed, in  his  Commenteries,  deniea  the  fact,  and 
lays  the  blame  upon  Erginus,with  whom  he  took 
tlie  citadel  of  Corinth.  He  says,  it  was  the  pecu- 
liar scheme  of  Ergious  to  attempt  that  port;  that, 
hto  ladder  breaking,  he  miscarried,  ana  was  pur- 
■aed;  and  that  to  save  himself,  he  often  called 
apon  Aratus,  as  if  present;  by  which  artifice  he 
deceived  the  enemy,  and  escaped.  But  this  de- 
fense of  his,  wan U  probability  to  support  it  It 
to  not  likely  that  Brginus,  a  private  man,  a  Sy- 
rian, would  have  formed  a  design  of  snch  conse- 
quence, without  having  Aratus  at  the  head  of  it, 
to  supply  him  with  troops,  and  to  point  out  the 
opportunity  for  the  atteck.  Nay,  Aratos  proved 
tlie  same  against  himself,  by  makingnot  only  two 
or  three,  but  many  more  attempte*npon  the  Pi- 
ivus.  Like  a  person  violently  in  love,  his  mis- 
carriages did  not  prevail  upon  him  to  desist;  for, 
as  Ills  hopes  were  disappointed  only  by  the  fail- 
ure, perhaps,  of  a  single  circnmstence^  and  he 
was  always  within  a  little  of  succeeding,  he  still 
•neouraged  himself  to  go  on.  In  one  repulse,  as 
he  fled  over  the  fields  oT  Thtraslam,  he  broke  his 
leg;  and  the  core  could  not  be  effected  without 
•everal  inctoions;  so  that,  for  some  time  after, 
when  he  was  called  to  action,  he  was  carried  into 
tho  field  in  a  litter. 

After  the  death  of  Antigonus,  and  Demetrias*s 
■coessioo  to  the  Uirone,  Aratus  was  more  intent 
than  ever  on  delivering  Athens  from  the  yoke, 
and  conceived  an  utter  contempt  for  the  Macedo- 
nians. He  was,  however,  defeated  in  a  battle  near 
Phyiacia,  by  Bithys,  the  new  king's  general;  and 
ft  strong  report  being  spread  on  one  side  that  he 
was  token  prisoner,  and  on  another,  that  he  was 
dead,  Diogenes,  who  commanded  in  the  Pirsua, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Corinth,  insisting  «  That  the 
Achfnans  should  evacuate  the  place,  since  Aratus 
was  no  more."  Aratos  happened  to  be  in  Cor- 
inth, when  the  letter  arrived,  and  the  messengers 
finding  that  their  business  occasioned  much 
laughter  and  satirical  disco  arse,  retired  In  great 
confusion.  The  king  of  Macedon,  hims'slf,  too, 
■ent  a  ship  with  orders,  <*  That  Aratos  should  be 
brought  to  him  in  chains." 

The  Athenians  exceeding  themselves  in  flat 
tory  to  thA  Macedonians,  wore  chaplete  of  flow- 
«n  apon  the  first  report  of  Aratus's  death,    in- 


ooDMd  at  thto  tnatmoiiii  ho  fannedtoldy 

oat  against  them;  and  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
Academy.  But  tiiey  implored  him  to  npare  them, 
and  he  returned  without  doing  tiaem  the  least  in- 
jury.  Thto  made  the  Athenians  sensible  of  hia 
virtue;  and,  as  upon  tho  death  of  Demetrios, 
they  were  determined  to  make  an  attempt  for  lib- 
erty, they  called  him  to  their  assutonce.  Thoagh 
he  was  not  general  of  the  Achaans  that  yeary 
and  was  so  much  indtoposed  beside,  by  Jong  sick- 
ness, as  to  be  forced  to  keep  hto  bed,  yet  ho  cano- 
ed himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  to  reader  them 
hto  best  services.  Accordingly  he  prevailed  apoB 
Diogenes,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  to  giro 
np  ue  Pineos,  Munychia,  Saiamto,  and  Suniiun. 
to  the  AthenUns,  for  the  consideration  of  a  hao* 
dred  and  fifty  talente,  twenty  of  which  Arataa  bim- 
self  furntohed.  Upon  thto  the  JSgiuete  and  Har- 
mionians  jointxl  the  Achsans,  and  great  part 
of  Arcadto  paid  contributions  to  the  leagno.  The 
Macedonians  now  found  employment  enoogh  for 
their  arms  nearer  home,  and  the  Achosans  aam- 
boring  the  ^tolians  among  their  allies,  foand  a 
great  addition  to  their  power.     ^ 

Aratus  still  proceeded  upon  his  old  principles^ 
and  in  hto  uneasineso  to  see  tyranny  estoblished 
in  a  city  so  near  him  as  that  of  Argos,  aent  hto 
agon  to  to  Aristomachns,  to  represent  **  How  ad- 
vantageous a  thing  it  would  be  for  him  to  reatoro 
that  city  to  liberty,  and  join  It  to  the  Achsaaa 
league;  how  noble  to  follow  tlie  examples  of  Ly- 
siades,  and  command  so  great  a  people  with  rep- 
utetion  and  honor,  as  the  general  of  their  ch<Mee, 
rather  than  one  city  as  a  tyrant,  exposed  to  per- 
petual danger  and  hatred."  Aristoraachus  listen- 
ed to  their  suggestions,  and  desired  Aratus  to  send 
him  fifty  telento  to  pay  off  hto  troops.  The 
money  was  granted  agreeably  to  hto  request;  bat 
Lysiades,  whose  commission  as  general  was  not 
expired,  and  who  was  ambitious  to  bare  thto  ne- 
gotiation pass  with  the  Achcans  for  his  work, 
todc  au  opportunity,  while  the  money  woa  provid- 
ing, to  accuse  Aratus  to  Aristomachns,  as  a  per- 
son that  had  an  implacable  aversion  to  tyrants, 
and  to  advise  him  rather  to  put  the  bosineas  into 
his  hands.  Aristomachns  believed  these  soggeo- 
tions,  and  Lysiades  had  the  honor  of  introducing 
him  to  the  league.  But  on  this  occasion  eapo> 
eially  the  Achean  council  showed  their  affection 
and  fidelity  to  Aratus;  for,  upon  hto  speaking 
against  Aristomachns,  they  rejected  him  with 
marks  of  resentment  Afterward,  when  Antns 
waa  prevailed  upon  to  manage  the  affair,  they 
readily  accepted  the  proposal,  and  passed  a  decree, 
by  which  the  Argives  and  Philafians  were  admit- 
ted into  the  league.  The  year  following,  too, 
Aristomachns  was  appointed  general. 

Aristomachns  finJing  himself  esteemed  by  tho 
Acheans,  was  desirous  of  carrying  his  arms  into 
Laconia,  for  which  purpose  he  sent  for  Aratus 
from  Athens.  Aratus  made  answer,  that  he  nt^ 
terly  disapproved  the  expedition,  not  choosing  that 
the  Acheans  shonld  engage  with  Cleomenes,* 
whose  spirit  and  power  kept  growing  in  propor- 
tion to  the  dangers  he  had  to  encounter.  Aris- 
tomachns, however,  was  bent  apon  the  enter- 
prise, and  Aratus  yielding  to  his  solicitetions,  re- 
turned to  assist  him  in  the  war.  Cleomenes  offered 
him  iMttle  at  Palantium,  but  Aratus  prevented 
him  from  accepting  the  challenge.     Hereupon 


*  Borne  aathon  write  ttiat  Cleomenes,  at  the  iaftt^ioa 
of  the  ^loliaat,  had  hailt  a  fortress  ia  the  territorj  cf  j» 
Meg&lopoliUns,  called  Atkmitum;  whtcli  the  Aehcaai 
considered  as  an  open  niptore,  and  therefore  declared,  in  a 
general  assembly,  that  the  Laoedamoniaos  shoald  be  coa 
•ideitd  as  •aeoues. 
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Lytiftdes  aeented  Aratna  to  the  AchsaAt,  and 
the  year  following  declared  himaelf  his  eompetl- 
tor  for  the  command;  bat  Aratoa  had  the  maior- 
ity  of  votea,  and  was,  for  the  twelfth  time,  declar- 
ed jraneral. 

This  year  he  was  defeatad  by  Cleomenea  at 
mount  LycoBum;  andi  in  his  flight,  being  forced 
to  wauder  about  in  tiie  night,  he  was  supposed  to 
be  killed.  This  was  the  second  time  that  a  report 
of  Ilia  death  spread  over  Greece.  He  saved  him- 
aelf, however;  and  having  collected  the  scattered 
remaiaa  of  his  forces,  was  not  satisfied  with  re* 
tiring  uumoleitted:  on  the  contrary,  be  availed 
himaelf  in  the  beat  manner  of  his  opportunity; 
and  when  none  expected,  or  even  thought  of 
each  a  maneuver,  fell  saddenly  apon  the  Mantl- 
Deans,  who  were  alliee  to  Cleomenea,  took  their 
city,  aecared  it  with  a  garrison,  and  declared  all 
the  atrangers  he  found  there,  free  of  the  city.  In 
abort,  he  acquired  that  for  the  Achsans,  when 
beaten,  which  they  could  not  easily  have  gained 
when  victorious. 

The  Lacedemonians  again  entering  the  territo- 
rlea  of  Megalopo|)8,  he  marched  to  relieve  that 
eity.  Cleomenes  endeavored  to  bring  him  to  an 
engagement,  but  be  declined  it,  though  the  Meg- 
alopolitaue  preseed  him  much  to  leave  the  matter 
to  llie  decision  of  the  sword:  for,  beside  that  he 
was  never  very  fit  for  disputes  in  the  open  field, 
he  was  now  inferior  in  numbers;  and,  at  a  time 
of  life  when  his  spirits  began  to  fall,  and  his  am- 
bition was  subdued,  he  would  liave  had  to  do  with 
ayonng  man  of  the  roost  ad  van  tnroas  courage. — 
He  UM>ught,  too,  that,  if  Cleomenea,  by  hia  bold- 
neaa,  aooght  to  acquire  glory,  it  became  Aim,  by 
bis  caution,  to  keep  that  which  he  had. 

One  day  the  light  infantry  skirmished  with  the 
Spartans,  and  having  driven  them  to  their  camp, 
entered  it  with  them,  and  began  to  plunder.  Ar- 
atna, even  then  would  not  lead  on  the  main  body, 
bnt  kept  his  men  on  the  other  side  of  a  defile  that 
lay  between,  and  would  not  suffer  them  to  pass. 
Lyaiades,  incensed  at  this  order,  and  reproaching 
him  with  cowardice,  called  upon  the  cavalry  to 
support  the  party  which  was  in  pursuit  of  the 
enemy,  and  not  to  betray  the  victory,  nor  to  de- 
aert  a  man  who  was  going  to  hazard  all  for  his 
country.  Many  of  the  Iwst  men  in  the  army 
followed  him  to  the  charge,  which  was  so  vigor- 
ous, that  he  put  the  right  wing  of  the  Lacediemo- 
nians  to  flight.  But,  in  the  ardor  of  his  coursge, 
and  bis  nmbitlon  for  honor,  he  went  inconsIJer- 
ately  upon  the  pursuit,  until  he  fell  Into  an  intri- 
cate way,  obstructed  with  trees,  and  Intersected 
with  large  ditches.  Cleomenes  attacked  him  in 
this  groaod,  and  slew  liim,  after  he  had  maintain- 
ed the  most  glorious  of  all  combats,  the  combat 
for  hia  people,  almost  at  their  own  doors.  The 
rest  of  the  cavalry  fled,  and  turning  back  upon 
the  main  body,  put  the  infantry  in  disorder,  so 
that  the  rout  became  general. 

This  loss  was  principally  ascribed  to  Aratns, 
for  he  was  thought  to  have  abandoned  Lysiades 
to  his  fate.     The  Achieans,  therefore,  retired  in 

5 mat  anger,  and  obliged  him  to  follow  them  to 
Sgium.  There  it  was  decreed  in  full  council, 
that  he  should  be  supplied  with  no  more  money, 
nor  have  any  mercenaries  maintained;  and  that 
if  he  would  go  to  war,  he  must  find  resources 
for  it  himself.  Thus  ignominiously  treated,  he 
was  inclined  to  give  up  the  seal,  and  resign  his 
command  Immediately:  but  upon  more  mature 
consideration,  he  thought  it  better  to  bear  the  af- 
front with  putience.  Soon  after  this  he  lod  the 
Achmans  to  Orchomenus,  where  he  gave  battle 
to  Megistonns,  fatlier-in-law  to  Cleomenes,  kill- 
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ed  throe  hundred  of  his  men,  and  took  him  prta- 
oner. 

It  had  been  customary  with  him  to  take  tlM 
command  every  other  year,  but  when  bis  tarn 
came,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  resume  It,  ha 
abeolutely  refused,  and  Timoxenus  was  appoint* 
ed  general.  The  reason  commonly  given  for  his 
rejecting  that  commission  was  his  resentment 
against  the  people  for  the  late  dishonor  they  had 
done  him;  but  the  real  cause  was  the  bad  posture 
of  the  Achsan  affairs.  Cleomenes  no  longer  ad- 
vanced by  insensible  steps;  he  had  no  measuree 
now  to  keep  with  the  magistrates  at  home,  nor 
anything  to  fear  from  their  opposition;  for  he 
had  put  the^pAort  to  death,  distributed  the  lands 
in  equal  portions,  and  admitted  many  strangera 
citizens  of  Sparta.  After  he  had  made  himself 
absolute  master  by  these  means  at  home,  ha 
marched  Into  Achaia,  and  insisted  upon  being  ap* 
pointed  general  of  the  league.  Aratus,  there* 
fore  is  highly  blamed,  when  afftiirs  were  in  such 
a  tempestuous  state,  for  giving  up  the  helm  ta 
another  pilot,  when  he  ought  rather  to  have  takeft 
it  by  force,  to  save  the  community  from  sinking: 
or,  If  bethought  the  Achsan  power  beyond  tlM 
possibility  of  being  retrieved,  he  should  have 
yielded  to  Cleomenes,  and  not  have  brought  Pelo- 
ponnesus into  a  state  of  barbarism  again  widi 
Macedonian  garrisons,  nor  filled  the  citadel  of 
Corinth  with  Iltyrian  and  Gaulish  arms.  For 
this  was  making  those  men  to  whom  he  had 
shown  himself  superior,  botli  in  bis  military  and 
political  capacity,  and  whom  he  vilified  so  much 
in  his  Commentaries,  masters  of  his  cities,  under 
the  softer,  but  false  name  of  allies.  It  may  be 
said  perhaps,  that  Cleomenes  wanted  justice,  and 
was  tyrannically  inclined;  let  us  grant  it  for  a 
moment;  yet  he  was  a  descendant  of  the  Hera- 
clldffi,  and  his  country  was  Sparta,  the  meanest 
citizen  of  which  should  have  been  preferred  as 
general  of  the  league  to  the  first  of  the  Macedo- 
nians, at  least  by  those  who  set  any  value  on  the 
dignity  of  Greece.  Beside,  Cleomenes  asked  for 
the  command  among  the  Achsans,*  only  to 
make  their  cities  happy  In  his  services,  in  return 
for  the  honor  of  the  title:  whereas  Antiffonus, 
though  declared  commander-in-chief,  both  by  sea 
and  land,  would  not  accept  the  commission  uutU 
he  was  paid  with  the  citadel  of  Corinth;  in 
which  he  perfectly  resembled  JBsop's  hunter,** 
for  he  would  not  ride  tlie  Acheans,  though  they 
offered  their  backs,  and  though  by  embassies  and 
decrees  they  courted  him  to  do  it,  until  he  had 
first  bridled  them  by  his  garrison,  and  by  the  hoe* 
tages  which  they  were  obliged  to  deliver  to  him. 

It  is  true,  Aratus  labors  to  justify  himself  by 
the  necessity  of  affairs.  But  Polybius  assures  u% 
that  long  before  tliat  necessity  existed,  he  had 
been  afraid  of  the  daring  spirit  of  Cleomenea, 
and  not  only  treated  with  Antigonus  in  private, 
but  drawn  in  the  Megalopolitans  to  propose  it  to 
the  general  assembly  of  the  Achieans,  that  Anti" 
gonus  should  be  invited  to  their  assistance:  for, 
whenever  Cleomenes  renewed  his  depredations, 
the  Megalopolitans  were  the  first  that  suffered  by 
them.  Phylarchus  gives  the  same  account;  but 
we  should  not  have  afforded  him  much  credit,  if 


*  Perhaps  Arata*  was  appreheniive  that  Cleomenea 
wottld  endearor  to  make  himself  absolote  amon^  the 
AohnaBi,  as  he  was  already  in  Laced»mon.  There  was 
a  possibility,  however,  of  his  behaving  with  honor  as  areit* 
eral  of  the  Achieans;  whereas,  from  Antigonus  nothing 
coald  be  expected  but  chains. 

t  Horace  gives  os  this  fable  of  iGsop't;  bnt,  before 
^sop,  the  poet  Stesicbonu  is  said  to  have  applied  it  to  the 
Ilimerians,  when  they  weiefoiag  to  raiaa  a  gaard  for  Pba*- 
laris. 
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ke  had  not  been  rapportod  by  Am  taotlmoay  of 

Polybius:  for  such  U  hi«  fondiMM  for  Cleomenct 
that  he  cannot  speak  of  him  but  in  an  enthustaa- 
tic  manner;  and,  as  If  he  was  pleading  a  cause 
rather  than  writiufr  a  history,  he  perpetually  dis- 
pamtres  the  one,  an  J  ▼indicates  the  other. 

Tlie  Aciicins  iiuviog  lost  Mantiuea,  which 
Cleomenea  now  took  a  second  time,  and  beiug, 
tnoreovi^r,  defeated  in  a  great  battle  at  Hecatom- 
b(Butn,  were  struck  with  such  terror  that  they 
lmmedi;itely  invited  Cleomenen  to  Argos,  with  a 
promise  of  making  him  general.  But  Aratus  no 
•oonf*r  p4>rceivod  that  he  was  on  his  march,  and 
had  brought  ills  army  as  far  as  Lerma,  than  his 
fears  prevailed,  and  lie  sent  ambassadors  to  desire 
him  to  come  to  the  Achnans  as  friends  and  allies, 
with  three  hundred  men  only.  They  were  to 
add,  that  if  he  had  any  distrust  of  the  Achseans, 
they  would  give  him  hostages.  Cleomenea  told 
them,  they  did  but  Insult  and  mock  him  with 
luch  a  message,  and  returning  immediately, 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Achmin  council,  full  of  com- 
plaints and  invectives  against  Aratus.  Aratus 
wrote  another  against  Cleomenes  in  the  same 
style;  and  they  proceeded  to  such  gross  abuse 
•a  not  to  spare  eveu  the  characters  ot  their  wives 
and  families. 

Upon  this  Cleomenes  sent  a  herald  to  declare 
war  against  the  Achaeans;  and  in  the  meantime, 
the  city  of  Sicyon  was  near  being  betrayed  to 
him.  Disappointed  of  his  expectation  there,  he 
turned  against  Pellene,  dislodged  the  Achean  gar* 
rison,  and  secured  the  town  for  himself.  A  little 
after  this,  he  took  Pheneum  and  Penteleum;  and 
It  WHS  not  long  before  the  people  of  Argos  adopt- 
ed his  interest,  and  the  Philasians  received  nis 
garrison:  so  that  scarce  anything  remained  firm 
to  the  Achsans  of  the  dominions  they  iiad  ac- 
quired. Aratus  saw  nothing  but  confusion  about 
him;  all  Peloponnesus  was  in  a  tottering  condi- 
tion; and  the  cities  everywhere  excited  by  iuno- 
vators  to  revolt  Indeed  none  were  quiet  or  sat- 
isfied with  their  present  circumstances.  Even 
among  the  Sicyonlans  and  Corinthians  many 
were  found  to  have  a  correspondence  with  Cleo- 
menes, having  been  long  disaffected  to  the  admin- 
istration  and  the  pnblic  utility,  because  they 
wanted  to  get  the  power  into  their  own  hands. — 
Aratus  was  invested  with  full  authority  to  pun- 
ish the  delinquents.  The  corrupt  members  of 
Sicyon  he  cut  off;  but,  by  seeking  for  such  in 
Corinth,  In  order  to  put  them  to  death,  he  exas- 
perstted  the  people,  already  sick  of  tiie  same  dis- 
temper, and  weary  of  the  Achisan  government.* 
On  this  occasion  they  assembled  In  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  sent  for  Aratus,  being  determined 
either  to  kill  him  or  to  take  him  prisoner,  before 
Ch<*y  proceeded  to  an  open  revolt.  He  came  lead- 
ing his  horse,  as  if  he  had  not  the  least  mistrust 
«r  suspicion.  When  they  saw  him  at  the  gate,  a 
nnmbtir  of  them  rose  up,  and  loaded  him  with 
fei>roaches.  But  he,  with  a  composed  counte- 
uance  and  mild  addresH.bade  them  sit  down  again, 
and  not,  by  standing  in  tlie  way  and  making 
sacii  a  disorderly  noise,  prevent  other  citizens 
wbe  were  at  the  door  from  entering.  At  the 
same  time  that  he  said  this,  he  drew  l>ack  step  by 
step,  as  if  he  was  seeking  somebody  to  take  his 
bonie.  Thus  he  got  out  of  the  crowd,  and  con- 
tinued to  talk,  without  the  least  appearance  of 
confusion,  to  such  of  the  Corinthians  as  he  met, 
and  desired  them  to  go  to  the  temple,  until  he  in- 


•  What  voailer,  when  thsy  taw  Aratas  aafaithflil  to  hii 
trat  principal,  and  goiag  to  briag  tham  ag aia  aadsr  the 
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aenalbly  approaehed  flia  «ltadet  He  then  i 
ed  his  horse,  and  without  stopping  any  longer  at 
the  fort,  than  to  give  his  orders  to  Cleopater  the 
governor  to  keep  a  strict  guard  upon  it,  he  rode 
off  to  Sicyon,  followed  by  no  more  than  thirty 
aoldiers,  for  the  rest  had  left  him  and  dispersed. 

The  Corinthians,  soon  apprised  of  his  flight, 
went  in  pursuit  of  him;  but  failing  In  their  de- 
sign, they  sent  for  Cleomenes,  and  put  the  ci^ 
into  his  hands.  He  did  not,  however,  thiuk  this 
advantage  equal  to  his  loss  In  their  su fieri og  Ara- 
tus to  escape.  As  soon  as  the  inl>abitants  of  iliat 
district  on  the  coast  called  Aete  had  snrreudered 
their  towns,  he  shut  up  the  citadel  with  a  wall  of 
circumvaliation,  and  a  pallisadoed  lutrenchnienL 

In  the  meantime  many  of  the  Aclieana  repair- 
ed to  Aratus  at  Sicyon,  and  a  general  assembly 
was  held,  iu  which  he  was  chosen  commander-ia- 
chief,  with  an  unlimited  commission.  He  now 
first  took  a  guard,  and  it  waa  compoead  of  his 
fellow-citiaeus.  He  had  conducted  the  Acfasaa 
administration  three-and-thlrty  years ;  bo  had 
been  the  first  man  in  Greece,  both  in  power  and 
reputation;  but  he  newfound  himaelf  abandon- 
ed, indigent,  peraecoted,  without  anything  bat 
one  plank  to  trust  to  iu  the  storm  that  had  sfaip> 
wrecsed  his  country.  For  the  ^colians  had  re- 
fused tiie  assistance  which  he  requested,  and  the 
city  of  Athena,  though  well  inclined  to  aerfs 
him,  was  prevented  by  Euclides  and  Mieioa. 

Aratus  had  a  house  and  valuable  effects  at  Cor* 
intb.  Cleomenes  would  not  touch  anything  that 
belonged  to  him,  but  sent  for  hia  friends  and 
agents,  and  charged  them  to  take  the  atmostcare 
ot  his  afiTairs,  as  remembering  tluit  they  mssC 
give  an  account  to  Aratua  To  Aratna  himself 
he  privately  sent  Tripylis,  and  afterward  his  fath- 
er-in-law Megistonus,  with  great  offeis,  and 
among  the  rest  a  pension  of  twelve  talents,  wiikh 
was  double  the  yearly  allowance  he  iiad  fromPto* 
lemy.  For  thia,  he  desired  to  be  appointed  gea- 
eral  of  the  AciuBaas,  and  to  be  joined  with  bioi 
in  the  care  of  the  citadel  of  Corinth.  Aratos  an- 
swered, *<That  he  did  not  now  govern  affairs, 
but  they  governed  him."  As  there  appeared  aa 
insincerity  in  this  answer,  Cleomenea  entered  tfas 
territories  of  Sicyon,  and  committed  great  devas- 
tations. He  likewise  blocked  up  the  city  for 
three  months  together;  all  which  time  Aratos  wis 
debating  with  himaelf  whether  he  ahould  aunea- 
der  the  citadel  to  Antigonua;  for  he  woald  not 
send  him  succors  on  any  other  condition. 

Before  he  could  take  his  resolution;  the  Aeha- 
ans  met  in  council  at  JBgium,  and  called  bin 
to  attend  it  As  the  town  waa  invested  by  Cleo- 
menes, it  was  dangerous  to  pass.  The  citisaai 
entreated  him  not  to  go,  and  declared  th^y  would 
not  suffer  him  to  expose  himself  to  an  enemy 
who  was  watching  for  his  prey.  The  niatroni 
and  their  children,  too,  hung  upon  him,  and  wept 
for  him  as  for  a  common  parent  and  protector.—' 
He  consoled  them,  however,  as  well  aa  he  conld, 
and  rode  down  to  the  sea,  taking  with  him  tea 
of  his  friends,  and  his  son,  who  was  now  ap- 
proaching to  manhood.  Finding  aome  vesseli 
at  anchor,  he  went  on  board,  and  arrived  safe  at  j 
jGgium.  There  he  held  an  aaaembiy,  in  which  it 
was  decreed  that  Antigonus  should  be  called  la, 
and  the  citadel  surrendered  to  him.  Aratus  seot 
his  own  son  among  the  other  hostages;  which  tbs 
Corintliians  so  much  resented,  that  they  plunder 
ed  his  goods,  and  made  a  preaent  of  his  hoose  to 
Cleomenes. 

As  Antigonus  was  now  approaching  with  hit 
army,  which  consisted  of  twenty  thotiaand  foot, 
ail  Macedonians,  and  of  fourteen  huiidred  kansk 
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Anttti  went  with  the  AchaMn  magietnites  by 
tea,*  and  without  being  discoYered  by  the  enemy, 
met  him  at  Pege;  though  he  placed  uo  great  con* 
fidence  iu  Autigonas,  aud  distrusted  the  Macftdo- 
niaus.  For  he  hnew  that  his  greatness  had  been 
owing  to  the  mischiefs  he  hsS  done  them,  and 
that  he  had  first  risen  to  the  direction  of  affairs 
iu  consequence  of  his  hatred  to  old  Antigonus. — 
But  seeing  an  indispensable  necessity  before  him, 
such  an  occasion  as  those  who  seemed  to  com- 
mand are  forced  to  obey,  he  farced  the  danger. 
When  Antigonus  was  told  that  Aratus  was  come 
In  person,  he  gave  the  rest  a  common  welcome, 
but  received  him  in  the  most  honorabie  manner; 
and  finding  him  upon  trial  to  be  a  man  of  probi- 
ty and  prudence,  took  him  into  his  most  intimate 
friendship:  for  Aratus  was  not  only  serviceable 
to  the  king  in  great  afifkirs,  but  in  the  hours  of 
leisure  his  most  agreeable  companion.  Antigo- 
nus, therefore,  though  young,  perceiving  in  him 
such  a  temper,  and  such  other  qualities  as  fitted 
him  for  a  prince's  friendship,  preferred  him  not 
only  to  the  rest  of  the  Acheans,  but  even  to  the 
Macedonians  that  were  about  him,  and  continued 
to  employ  him  iu  every  affiiir  of  consequence. — 
Thus  the  thing  which  the  gods  announced  by  the 
entrails  of  one  of  the  victims,  was  accomplished: 
for  it  is  said,  that  when  Aratus  was  sacrificing  not 
long  before,  there  appeared  in  the  liver  two  gall- 
bladders, inclosed  in  the  same  caul;  upon  which 
the  diviner  declared,  that  two  enemies,  who  ap- 
peared the  most  irreconcilable,  would  soon  be 
united  in  the  strictest  friendship.  Aratus  then 
took  little  notice  of  the  saying,  for  he  never  put 
much  faith  in  victims,  nor  indeed  in  predictions 
from  any  til  log  else,  but  used  to  depend  upon  hie 
reason.  Some  time  after,  however,  when  the 
war  went  on  saccessfully,  Antigonus  made  an 
entertainment  at  Corinth,  at  which,  though  there 
was  a  numerous  company,  he  placed  Aratus  next 
above  him.  They  had  not  sat  long  before  Anti- 
gonus called  for  a  cloak.  At  the  same  time  he 
asked  Aratus,  "  Whether  he  did  not  think  it  very 
cold,"  and  he  answered,  **  It  was  extremely  cold." 
The  king  then  desired  him  to  sit  nearer,  and  the 
servants  who  brought  the  cloak,  put  it  over  the 
sbouldera  of  both.  This  putting  Aratus  in  mind 
of  the  victim,  he  informed  the  king  both  of  the 
sign  and  the  prediction.  But  this  happened  long 
sAer  the  time  that  we  are  upon. 

While  they  were  at  PegsB,  they  took  oaths  of 
mutual  fidelity,  and  then  marched  against  the  en- 
emy. There  were  several  actions  under  the  walls 
of  Corinth,  in  which  Cleomenes  had  fortified 
himself  strongly,  aud  the  Corinthians  defended 
tlie  place  with  great  vigor. 

In  the  meantime,  Aristotle,  a  citizen  of  Argos, 
and  friend  of  Aratus,  sent  an  agent  to  him  private- 
ly, with  an  offer  of  bringing  Uiat  city  to  declare 
for  him,  if  he  would  go  thither  in  peraon  with 
some  troops.  Aratnn  having  acquainted  Anti- 
gonus with  this  scheme,  embarked  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  and  sailed  immediately  with  them  from 
the  Istlimus  to  Epidaurus.  But  the  people  of 
Argos,  without  waitiiig  for  his  arrival,  had  at- 
tacked the  troops  of  Uleomenes,  and  shut  tliem 
up  in  the  citadel.  Cleomenes  having  notice  of 
this,  and  fearing  that  the  enemy,  if  they  were  tn 
possession  of  Argos  might  cut  off  his  retreat  to 
Lacedsmon,  leil  his  post  before  the  citadel  of  Cor- 
inth the  same  night,  and  marched  to  the  succor 
of  bis  men.  He  reached  it  before  Aratus,  and 
gained  some  advantage  over  the  enemy;  but  Ar- 
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atus  arriving  soon  after,  and  the  king  appeariif 
with  his  army,  Cleomenes  retired  to  Mantiuea. 

Upon  this  all  the  cities  joined  the  AchsDans 
again.  Antigonus  made  himself  master  of  tbo 
citadel  of  Corinth;  and  the  Argives  having  ap- 
pointed Aratus  their  general,  he  perauaded  them 
to  give  Antigonus  the  estates  of  the  late  tyrants 
and  all  the  traitors.  That  people  put  Aristoma- 
chus  to  the  torture  at  Cenchrece,*  and  afterward 
drowned  him  in  the  sea.  Aratus  was  much  ceu* 
sured  on  this  occasion,  for  permitting  a  man  to 
suffer  unjustly,  who  was  not  of  a  bad  character, 
with  whom  he  formerly  had  connections,  and 
who,  at  his  perauasion,  had  abdicated  the  supreme 
power,  and  brought  Argos  to  unite  itself  to  the 
Acbsean  league.  There  were  other  charges 
against  Aratus,  namely,  that  at  his  instigation* 
the  AclisBana  bad  giTen  the  city  of  Coriulli  to 
Antigonus,  as  if  it  had  been  no  more  than  an  or- 
diiiary  village;  that  they  had  suffered  him  to  pillage 
Orchomenus,  and  place  in  it  a  Macedonian  gar- 
rison; that  they  had  made  a  decree  that  their 
communit}'  should  not  send  a  letter  or  an  embas- 
sy to  any  other  king,  without  the  consent  of  An- 
tigonus; that  they  were  forced  to  maintain  and 
pay  the  Macedonians;  and  that  they  had  sacri- 
fices, libations,  and  games,  In  honor  of  Antigonus, 
— the  fellow-citizeus  of  Aratus  setting  the  exam* 
pie,  and  receiving  Antigonus  into  their  city,  on 
which  occasion  Aratus  entertained  him  iu  his 
house.  For  all  tliese  things  they  blamed  Aratu% 
not  considering  that  when  he  had  once  put  tho 
reins  in  the  hand  of  that  prince,  he  was  necessa- 
rily carried  along  with  the  tide  of  regal  power:  no 
longer  master  of  anytliing  but  his  tongue,  aud  it 
was  dangerous  to  use  that  with  freedom.  For  ho 
was  visibly  concerned  at  many  circumstances  ol 
the  king's  conduct,  particularly  with  respect  to 
the  statues.  Antigonus  erected  anew  those  of 
the  tyrants  which  Aratus  had  pulled  down,  aud 
demolished  those  lie  had  set  up  In  memory  of  the 
brave  mep  that  surprised  the  citadel  of  Corinth. 
That  of  Aratus  only  was  spared,  notwithstanding 
his  intercession  for  the  rest  In  the  uffair  of 
Mantinea,f  too,  the  behavior  of  the  Achieans 
was  not  suitable  to  the  Grecian  humanity;  for 
having  conquered  it  by  means  of  Antigonus,  they 
put  Uie  principal  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword; 
some  of  the  rest  they  sold,  or  sent  in  fetters  to 
Macedonia;  and  they  made  slaves  of  the  women 
and  children.  Of  the  money  thus  raised  they  di- 
vided a  third  part  among  themselves,  and  gave 
the  rest  to  the  Macedonians.  But  this  hsd  its  ex- 
cuse in  the  law  of  reprisals;  for,  however  shocks 
ing  it  may  appear  for  men  to  sacrifice  to  their 
anger  those  of  their  own  nation  and  kindred,  ys4 
in  necessity,  as  Sim  on  ides  says,  it  seems  rather  a 
proper  alleviation  than  a  hardship,  to  give  relief 
to  a  mind  inflamed  and  aching  with  resentment 
But  as  to  what  Aratus  did  afterward  with  respect 
to  Mautinea,  it  is  impossible  to  justify  him  upon 
a  plea  either  of  propriety  or  necessity.    For  An- 

*  Pintuvli  t«eins  liera  to  Itavs  followed  Phjriaroltai.  Po* 
lybins  telli  oi  Uiat  Aristomaeliot  deierved  greater  ptiniil^ 
ment  than  lie  lofiered,  noi  only  for  bit  extreme  ervelty 
wiMtt  tyrant  of  Argoa,  bat  alto  for  hit  abandoning  iho 
Achoant  in  their  ditirett,  and  deolarinf  for  their  enemiea^ 

t  The  Mantineant  had  applied  to  tlie  Aohnant  for  a  gsib 
riton  to  defead  tliem  agaiott  the  LacedBnoniant.  la 
oompliance  with  their  reqoett,  the  Aehoant  tent  them  threo 
hnndred  of  their  own  eitixeat,  and  two  hnadred  mereenS. 
riet.  Bat  the  Mantineant  toon  after  chanyinf  their  minda, 
in  the  mott  perfidiont  manner  mattaored  that  g arriton.>— 
They  deterred,  therefore,  all  that  they  are  here  taid  le 
have  tniiered;  bat  Pelybiat  maket  no  mention  of  the  pr* 
eipal  ishabitantt  being  pnt  to  death;  lie  only  tayi,  tj.«w 
ffoodi  were  plaadsrad,  sod  wom  of  the  fwopls  aeld  As 
•lavsf. 
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tiforaa  bBTiBf  iiMd«  t  prenot  of  th«t  city  to  thot 
Arfprtm,  they  nMolved  to  re-people  it,  and  ap- 
poinled  Aratua  to  see  it  done;  in  Tirtue  of  which 
oom mission,  aa  well  aa  that  of  genenil,  lie  de- 
creed that  it  ahoold  no  more  be  eelled  Mantlnea, 
tut  Antiffonea,  which  name  it  atill  beara.  Thns, 
by  hid  meaua,  Mantinea,  the  amiable  Mantinea, 
as  Horoer  calls  it,  waa  no  more;  and  in  the  place 
of  It  we  have  a  oily  whicii  tooli  its  name  from 
the  man  who  ruined  its  inhabitaota. 

Som^  tloM  after  this,  Cieomenes,  being  over- 
thrown in  a  great  battle  near  Sellaaia,*  quitted 
Bparta,  and  sailed  to  Egypt  A*  for  Antlgonus, 
after  the  Itindeat  and  iito«t  honorable  behavior  to 
Aratus,  he  returned  to  Macedonia.  In  his  aick- 
neas  tliens,  which  happened  soon  after  his  arrival, 
lie  sent  PItilip,  then  y/^ry  young,  but  already  de- 
clared his  sacceasor,  into  Peloponnesus;  having 
first  instructed  him  above  all  thiuga  to  give  atten- 
tion to  Aratua,  and  through  kim  to  treat  with  tlie 
cities,  and  make  bimaelf  known  to  the  Achttans. 
Aratua  received  him  with  groat  honor,  and  man- 
aged him  so  well,  tliat  he  returned  to  Macedonia 
full  of  sentiments  of  respect  for  his  friend,  and  in 
the  moat  favorable  disposition  for  the  interests  of 
Greece. 

After  the  death  of  Antlgonua,  the  ^toliana  de- 
spised the  inactivity  of  the  Achssans:  for,  accus- 
tomed to  the  protection  of  foreign  arms,  and 
sheltering  themaelvee  under  the  Macedoniau 
power,  tiiey  sunk  into  a  state  of  idleness  and 
disorder.  This  gave  tlie  ^toliana  room  to  at- 
tempt a  footing  in  Peloponnesus.  By  the  way 
they  made  some  booty  In  the  country  about  Pa- 
tra»  and  Dyme,  and  then  proceeded  to  Messene, 
%nd  laid  waste  its  territories.  Aratus  was  incensed 
at  this  insolence,  but  he  perceived  that  Timoxe- 
nu«,  who  was  then  general,  took  slow  and  dilatory 
measures,  because  h«a  year  was  almost  expired. 
Therefore,  as  he  was  to  succeed  to  the  command, 
he  anticipated  his  commission  by  five  days,  for 
the  salte  of  assisting  the  Measenians.  He  assem- 
bled the  Aclieans,  but  they  had  now  neither  ex- 
ercise nor  courage  to  enable  them  to  maintaiu  the 
combat,  and  confoqueiitly  he  was  beuten  in  a  bat- 
tle which  he  fought  at  Caphys.  Being  ccused 
of  haviug  ventured  too  much  on  this  occasioujt 

*  Cleomsiie*  had  intreached  himi alf  to  •trottj^Iy  n«ar  S«I- 
latia,  in  a  nnnrow  past  between  the  mountaini  Eva  and 
Olympnt,  that  Anttgonoi  did  not  think  proper  to  attack 
him  there.  Ii  is  not  caiy  lo  oomprehend  what  conid  indeoe 
Cleom«n«s  to  come  outoi'ihfse  intrenchnaents,  and  risk  a 
pitched  battle.  Hi>i  troopi  were  not  so  numeroui  a«  the 
enemy^s  by  one  third;  and  he  was  supplied  with  all  sorts 
of  provisions  frooi  Bpartn;  what  then  ceold  make  him 
hazard  a  battle,  the  event  ot  which  was  to  decide  the  fate 
of  Lacedirmont  Polybins,  indeed,  seems  to  insinuate  the 
caate  of  his  proceedinjr*;  for  he  tells  ns  ihat  Ptolemy,  kin^ 
of  £f  ypt,  wiio  had  promised  to  assist  him  in  this  war,  ao- 

Jvainted  him  that  he  was  not  in  a  eondttion  to  make  good 
is  ensafemcnta.  And  as  CI«omeaes  did  not  choose  to  try 
the  other  alternative,  that  of  suing  to  Antifonns  for  a 
peace,  he  risked  all  upon  the  event  of  that  dny. 

t  Aratas  was  aocnsed  la  this  aisembiy,  Uni  of  barinf 
taken  the  command  upon  iiim  before  his  time.  In  theaext 
place  he  was  blamed  for  having  dismissed  the  Acbnan 
troops,  while  the  ^tolians  were  still  in  the  heart  of  Pelo- 
ponnesas.  The  third  article  against  him  was,  his  ventoring 
a  battle  with  so  few  irooiM,  when  he  miarbt  have  made,  with 

Eeat  ease,  a  safe  retreat  to  the  netgbboring  towns,  and 
ere  reinlbrced  his  army.  The  last  and  heaviest  charge 
against  him  was,  that  aAer  he  had  resdved  to  give  the 
enemv  battle,  lie  did  not,  in  the  wliole  action,  take  one 
•tep  that  became  a  general  of  any  experience,  for  he  sent  the 
cavalry  and  light'armed  foot  to  attack  the  enemy's  rear, 
after  their  front  had  gained  the  advantage;  whereas  he 
ongltt  lo  have  enconntered  the  front  at  first  with  the  ad- 
vantn(^e  of  having  them  on  the  declivity;  in  which  case 
bi«  heavy.armed  infantry  woold  have  done  him  grent  ser- 
vice. However,  he  endenvored  to  prove  that  the  loss  of 
the  bnttle  was  not  bis  fault;  adding  that  if  he  had  been 
wanting  in  any  of  the  daties  of  aa  able  general,  he  asked 


ho  beeamo  afterward  ao  cold,  and  m  frr  abaadoned 
his  hopea  for  the  pubilo,  aa  to  negleet  the  oppor^ 
tonitioB  which  the  JEtolians  gave  liim,aiid  suffered 
them  to  roam  about  Peiopounosus,  in  a  bacchana- 
lian manner,  committing  all  the  ezeeaaea  that  io- 
Bolence  could  auggeoL 

Tlie  Acheans  were  now  obliged  to  stretch  out 
their  hands  again  toward  Macedonia,  and  brought 
Philip  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Greaee.  Tliey 
knew  the  regard  he  had  for  Aratua,  and  the 
confidence  he  placed  in  him,  and  hoped  on  that 
account  to  finJ  him  tractable  and  easy  in  all  their 
affairs.  But  the  King  now  first  began  to  listen  to 
Apelles,  Megalacus,  and  other  courtiers,  who  en- 
deavored to  darlteu  the  clianicter  of  Aratos,  and 
Srevailod  upon  him  to  support  the  contrary  party, 
y  which  means  Eperatus  was  elected  general  of 
the  Acheans.  Eperatus,  however,  soon  fell  into 
the  greatest  contempt  among  tiieni,  and  aa  A  reins 
would  not  give  any  attention  to  their  concerns, 
nothing  went  weU.  Philip,  findfng  that  he  had 
committed  a  capital  error,  turned  again  to  Aralus^ 
and  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  direction.  As 
his  affairs  now  prospered,  and  his  power  and 
reputation  grew  under  the  culture  of  Aratos,  lie 
depended  entirely  on  him  for  the  farther  increase 
of  both.  Indeed,  it  was  evident  to  all  the  worid, 
that  Aratua  had  excellent  talenta,  not  only  for 
guiding  a  commonwealth,  tmt  a  kingdom  too;  for 
there  appeared  a  tincture  of  his  priociples  and 
manners  in  all  the  conduct  of  this  yoong  prince; 
Thus  the  moderation  with  which  he  treated  the 
Spartans,*  after  they  had  offended  him,  his  en- 
gaging behavior  to  the  Cretans,  by  which  he 
gaiued  the  whole  island  in  a  few  days,  and  the 

§loriou8  succees  of  his  expedition  against  the 
Stuliaus,  gained  Philip  tlie  honor  of  knowin| 
how  to  follow  good  counsel,  and  Aratoe  that  of 
beiug  able  to  give  it 

On  this  account  the  courtiers  euvied  him  stHl 
more;  and  as  they  found  that  their  private  engiues 
of  calumny  availed  nothing,  they  began  to  try  open 
battery,  reviling  and  insulting  him  at  table  with 
the  utmost  effrontery  and  lowest  abuse.  Nay,  oneo 
tliey  threw  atones  at  him,  as  he  was  retiring  from 
supper  to  his  tent  PliDip,  incensed  at  such  out- 
rage, fined  them  twenty  talents,  and  upon  their 
proceeding  to  disturb  and  embroil  his  affairs,  put 
them  to  death. 

But  afterward  he  was  carried  so  high  by  the 
flow  of  prosperity,  as  to  discover  many  disonierly 
passions.  The  native  badness  of  his  disposition 
broke  through  the  vail  he  had  put  over  it,  and  by 
degrees  his  real  character  appeared.  In  the  first 
place,  he  greatly  injured  young  Aratua  by  cor^ 
ruptiug  his  wife;  and  the  commerce  was  a  louf 
time  secret,  because  he  lived  under  his  roof,  where 
he  had  been  received  under  the  sanction  of  hospi- 
tality. In  the  next  place  he  discovered  a  strong 
aversion  to  commonwealths,  and  to  the  cities  Uiat 
were  under  that  form  of  goverument  It  was 
easy  to  be  seen,  too,  that  he  wanted  to  shake  off 
Aratus.  The  first  suspicions  of  hla  lutentioas 
arose  from  his  behavior  with  reepect  to  the  Mes- 
aenians.    There  were  two  factious  among  tliem 


pardon,  and  hopad  that,  in  ra^d  of  hia  past  services, 
they  would  not  oensnre  him  with  rigor.  Thia  sabmissioa 
of  his  ahanged  the  minds  of  the  wliole  a*a«»mb}T,  and  the 
people  began  to  vent  their  rage  npon  his  aceneer*. 

•The  ^artans  had  killed  one  of  their  JElpAori,  and  so*e 
others  of  their  citizens  who  were  in  the  interest  of  Philtp; 
and  some  of  bis  connselors  adviked  him  to  revenge  tb« 
affront  with  rigor.  But  he  said  that,  as  the  Spartan*  now 
belonged  to  the  Achean  league,  they  were  accenntable  to 
it;  and  that  it  ill  became  him  to  treat  them  with  severitT, 
who  were  his  allies,  when  his  predeeessor  huA  azteaded 
his  clemency  to iheai,  thoog^  eacmiea. 
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which  had  nlwd  a  aedmoii  In  the  city.  Aratiu 
wtnt  to  reconcile  them:  but  Philip,  gettiug  to 
the  place  a  day  before  him,  added  stlDffs  to  their 
^mntual  reecntmeut*.  On  the  one  hand,  he  called 
"the  ma^istratea  privately,  and  asked  them  whether 
they  had  not  laws  to  restrain  tiie  rabble?  And  on 
the  other,  he  asked  the  demagogueo  whether  they 
bad  not  handa  to  defend  them  affaiust  tyrants? 
The  mtigristrutes,  thus  encouraged,  attacked  the 
chiefs  of  Uie  people,  and  they,  in  their  turn,  came 
with  superior  numbers,  and  killed  the  magistrates, 
with  near  two  hundred  more  of  their  party. 

After  Philip  had  engaged  in  these  detestable  prac- 
tices, which  exasperated  the  Messauians  still  more 
against  each  other,  Aratua,  when  he  arrived,  made 
no  secret  of  his  resentment,  nor  did  he  restrain  his 
ion  in  the  severe  and  disparaging  things  he  said  to 
Philip.  Tiie  young  man  had  once  a  particular 
attachment  to  Philip,  which  in  those  days  they 
distiuguisiied  by  the  name  of  love;  but,  on  tiiis 
occaj«iou»  he  scrupled  not  to  tell  him,  **That 
after  auch  a  base  action,  instead  of  appearing 
agreeable,  he  was  the  most  deformed  of  human- 
kind." 

Philip  made  no  answer,  though  anger  evidently 
was  working  in  his  bosom,  and  he  otten  muttered 
to  himself  while  the  other  was  speaking.  How- 
ever, he  pretended  to  bear  it  with  irreat  calmness, 
and  afiecting  to  appear  the  man  of  subdued  tem- 
per and  refined  manners,  gave  the  elder  Aratus 
bis  hand,  and  took  him  from  the  theater  to  the 
castle  of  Ithome,*  under  pretense  of  sacrificing  to 
Jupiter  and  vial  ting  the  place.  This  fort,  which 
is  as  strong  as  the  citadel  of  Corinth,  were  it  gar- 
risoned, would  greatly  annoy  the  neighboring 
country,  and  l>e  almost  impregnable.  After  Philip 
had  offered  hia  sacrifice  there,  and  the  diviner  carae 
to  show  him  the  entrails  of  the  ox,  he  took  them 
in  both  hands,  and  ahowed  them  to  Aratus  and 
Demetriua  of  Pharis,  sometimes  turning  them  to 
one,  and  sometimes  to  the  other,  and  asking  them, 
''What  they  saw  in  the  entrails  of  the  victim; 
whether  Uiey  warned  him  to  keep  this  citadel,  or 
to  restore  it  to  the  Messenians?"  Demetrius 
■miled  and  said,  «If  you  have  the  soul  of  a 
diviner,  you  will  restore  it;  but,  if  that  of  a  king, 
yon  will  hold  the  bull  by  both  his  horns."  By 
which  he  hinted  that  he  rou^st  have  Peloponoeaus 
entirely  in  subjection,  if  he  added  Ithome  to  the 
citadel  of  Corinth.  Aratus  was  a  long  time  silent, 
but  upon  Philip's  pressing  him  to  declare  his 
opinion,  lie  said,  «  There  are  many  mountains  of 
great  strength  in  Crete,  many  castles  in  Baeotia 
and  Phocis  in  lofty  situations,  and  many  impreg- 
nable places  in  Acarnania,  both  on  the  coast  and 
within  land.  You  have  seized  none  of  these, 
and  yet  they  all  pay  you  a  voluntary  obedience. 
ftobb«rs,  indeed,  take  to  rocks  and  precipices  for 
■ecority,  but  for  a  king  there  ts  no  such  fortress 
as  honor  and  humanity.  These  are  the  things 
that  have  opened  to  you  the  Cretan  sea;  these 
have  unbarred  the  gates  of  Peloponnesus.  In 
short,  by  these  it  ts  that,  at  so  early  a  period  in 
life,  you  are  become  general  of  tlie  one,  asid  sove- 
reign of  the  other."  While  he  was  yet  speaking, 
Philip  returned  the  entrails  to  the  diviner,  and 
iaking  Aratus  by  the  hand,  drew  him  along  and 
■aid,  "  Come  on  then,  let  us  go  as  we  came;"  in- 
timating that  he  had  overruled  him,  and  deprived 
him  of  such  an  acquisition  aa  the  city  would  have 
been. 
From  this  time,  Aratus  began  to  withdraw  from 

Ca  the  printod  text  It  ii  rtkmuim,  which  tfraei  with  th« 
Sftne  tbi*  foit  hat  in  Polybiat;  bat  one  of  tb«  maoDtorlpU 
ffivoi  n»  Itkome^  which  is  tha  aaoM  8u»bo  giTM  it. 


conrt,  and  by  degreea  to  give  ap  all  correspon- 
dence with  Philip.  He  refused  also  to  accompany 
him  in  his  expedition  into  Epiros,  though  applied 
to  for  that  purpose;  choosing  to  stay  at  home,  lest 
he  sliould  share  in  the  disrepute  of  his  actions.—- 
But,  after  Philip  had  lost  his  fleet  with  great  dis- 
grace iu  the  Roman  war,  and  nothing  succeeded 
to  his  wish,  he  returned  to  Peloponnesus,  and 
tried  once  more  what  art  could  do  to  impose  upon 
the  MesMuiaus.  When  he  found  that  his  desigus 
were  discovered,  he  had  recourse  to  open  hosiili- 
ties,  and  ravaged  their  country.  Aratus  tiien  saw 
all  his  meanness,  and  broke  with  him  entirely. 
By  this  time,  too,  he  perceived  that  he  had  dis* 
honored  his  son's  bed;  but  though  the  injury  lay 
heavy  on  him,  he  concealed  it  from  bis  son;  b»* 
cause  he  could  only  inform  him  that  he  was  abused, 
without  being  able  to  help  him  to  tho  kneans  of 
revenge.  There  seemed  to  be  a  great  and  un- 
uatural  change  in  Philip,  who,  of  a  mild  and  sober 
young  prince,  became  a  libidinous  and  cruel  ty- 
rant: but  in  fact  it  was  not  a  change  of  diaposi- 
tion,  it  waa  only  discovering  in  a  time  of  full  se- 
curity, the  vices  which  his  feara  had  long  con- 
cealed. That  hia  regard  for  Aratus  had  originally 
a  great  mixture  of  fear  and  reverence,  appeared 
even  in  the  method  he  took  to  destroy  him.  For 
though  he  was  very  desirous  of  effecting  that  cruel 
purpose,  because  he  neither  looked  upon  iiimself 
as  an  absolute  priuce,nora  king,  nor  even  a  free- 
man, while  Aratus  lived,  yet  he  would  not  at- 
tempt anything  airainst  him  in  the  way  of  open 
force,  but  desired  Phauriou,  one  of  his  friends  and 
generals,  to  take  him  off*  in  a  private  manner,  in 
bis  at>sence.  At  the  same  time  he  recommended 
poison.  That  officer,  accordingly,  having  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  him,  gave  him  a  dose,  not 
of  a  sharp  or  violent  kind,  but  such  a  one  as  causes 
lingering  heats  and  a  slight  cough,  and  gradually 
brings  the  body  to  decay.  Aratus  was  not  ig- 
norant of  the  cauae  of  his  disorder,  but  knowing 
that  it  availed  nothing  to  discover  it  to  the  world, 
he  bore  14  quietly  and  in  silence,  as  if  it  had  been 
an  ordinary  distemper.  Indeed,  when  one  of  hfai 
friends'  came  to  visit  him  in  his  chamber,  and  ex- 
pressed his  surprise  at  seeing  him  spit  blood,  lie 
said,  "Such,  Ceplialon,  are  the  fruita  of  royal 
friendship." 

Thus  died  Aratna  at  ^gium,  after  he  had  been 
seventeen  times  general  of  the  Achmins.  That 
people  were  desirous  of  having  him  buried  there, 
and  would  have  thought  it  an  honor  to  give  him  a 
magnificent  funeral,  and  a  monument  worthy  of 
his  life  and  character.  But  the  Sksyoniaua  con- 
sidered it  as  a  misfortune  to  have  him  interred 
anywhere,  but  among  them,  and,  therefore,  per^ 
suaded  the  Acheans  to  leave  the  dlapoaal  of  hia 
body  entirely  to  them.  As  thme  was  an  ancient 
law  that  had  been  observed  with  religious  care, 
against  burying  any  pereon  within  their  walls,  and 
they  were  afraid  to  transgress  it  on  this  occasion, 
they  aent  to  inquire  of  the  priestess  of  Apollo,  at 
Delphi,  and  she  returned  this  answer: 

8e«k  70a  what  faneral  honors  70a  thai]  pay 

To  yoar  departed  prince,  the  tmati  reward 

For  libert7  rettored,  and  glory  woo? 

Bid  Sicyon,  fearleti  rear  the  lacred  tomb. 

For  the  vile  tongue  that  darei  with  impioni  hroath 

Offeod  AralDs,  blaiu  tbe  face  of  Nature, 

Pour*  horror  on  tlie  earth,  and  leat,  and  iliiea. 

This  oracle  gave  great  joy  to  all  the  Achieans, 
particularly  the  people  of  Sicyon.  They  changed 
the  day  of  mourning  into  a  festival,  and  adorning 
themselves  with  garlands  and  white  robes,  brought 
the  corpse  with  songs  and  dances  from  ^gium  to 
Sicyon.    There  tliey  selected  the  most  couspicaooa 
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mnnd,  wni  Intwrtd  him  m  Uib  foander  ud  d»- 
Erersr  of  tlwlr  city.  The  place  k  sUli  called 
Ar^HMrn:  and  Uiara  they  ofier  two  yearly  aac- 
lilloea;  the  one  on  the  fifth  of  the  mooth  Daeiae, 
(the  Atheniane  call  it  Antheeterioa*)  which  was 
the  day  he  deliTored  tlie  city  from  the  voke  of 
tyranta,  and  on  which  account  tliey  call  the  feati- 
val,  SUtrim:  the  other  on  hie  birth-day.  The  firat 
Mcrifico  waa  offered  by  the  prieet  of  Jnpiter,  the 
Fnurver,  and  tlie  eecond  by  the  eon  of  Aratua, 
whO|  ou  that  occasion,  wore  a  girdle,  not  entirely 
white,  tMit  half  purple.  The  mualo  was  aung  to 
the  harp  by  the  choir  that  belonged  to  the  tlieater. 
The  prooeeaiou  wae  led  up  by  the  maater  of  the 
i^lfiiiiMMaiin,  at  the  head  of  the  boye  and  young 
■en;  tlie  senate  followed,  crowned  with  flowera, 
•ad  such  of  the  other  citisens  as  clioee  to  attend. 
Some  email  oMrlu  of  the  ceremonlee  obeenred  on 
thoee  daya  atlU  remain,  but  the  greatest  part  is 
worn  out  by  time  and  other  circumstances. 

Such  was  the  life  and  character  tliat  history  lias 
fiTea  us  of  the  elder  Amtns.  And  as  to  the 
younger,  Philip,  who  was  naturally  w idled,  and 
ielighted  to  add  insolence  to  cruelty,  gave  him 
potions,  not  of  tlie  deadly  kind,  but  such  as  de- 
priTod  him  of  his  leasoa;  insomuch  that  he  took 


ap  inellnatioDa  that  worn  ahceking  aad  i 
and  delighted  in  thiags  that  not  only  diabonored 
but  destroyed  him.  Death,  therefore,  which  took 
him  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  was  considered,  not 
as  a  misfortune,  but  a  deliveranoe.  The  irea- 
geance,  howerer,  of  Jupiter,  the  patron  of  hospital- 
ity and  friendship,  visited  PhUip  for  his  breach  of 
both,  and  punned  him  through  life;  for  he  was 
beaten  by  the  Romana,  and  foiced  to  yield  himself 
to  their  diecrstion.  In  cooaeqaence  of  which,  he 
was  stripped  of  ail  tlie  provincea  he  bad  oonqueivd, 
gave  up  all  his^ips,  except  five,  obliged  himself 
to  pay  a  thouaand  talents,  and  deli?or  his  son  as 
a  hoetage.  He  even  held  Macedonia  and  its  de- 
pendencies only  at  the  oierey  of  tlie  conqneron. 
Amidst  all  these  miafortuues,  ho  waa  possessed 
only  of  one  Uessing,  a  eon  of  sopeiior  virtue,  and 
him  he  put  to  death,  in  bia  envy  and  jealoBsy  of 
the  honors  the  Romaaa  paid  him.  Ho  left  hii 
crown  to  his  other  son,  Perseus,  wImi  was  believed 
not  to  be  his,  but  a  suppoeitittoaB  child,  bom  of  a 
sempstress,  named  Gnathaenlam.  It  waa  over  bin 
that  Paulos  jfimilius  triampbed,  and  in  faim 
ended  the  royal  race  of  Antigouns,  whereas  the 
posterity  of  Aretus  remained  to  our  days,  and  still 
continues  in  Sicyon,  and  Pelleno. 
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ImoaATBi,  the  Athenian  general,  thought  that 
a  soldier  of  fortune  should  have  an  atUchmeut 
both  to  money  and  pleasure,  that  his  passions 
might  pnt  Jiim  upon  fighting  with  more  boldness 
for  a  supply.  But  most  others  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  main  body  of  an  anny,  like  the  healthy 
Batucal  body,  should  have  no  motion  of  its  own, 
but  be  entirely  gukied  by  the  head.  Hence, 
Paulua  JEmilitts,  wnen  he  found  his  army  in  Mace- 
donia, talkative,  busy,  and  ready  to  direct  their 
Sneral,  is  ssld  to  have  given  orders,  **  That  each 
ould  keep  hia  hand  fit  for  action,  and  his  sword 
•harp,  and  leave  tlie  rei t  to  him."  And  Plato, 
perceiving  that  the  beet  general  cannot  undertake 
anything  with  success,  unices  his  troops  are  aober, 
and  perfectly  united  to  aupport  him,  concluded, 
that  to  know  how  to  obey,  required  as  generous  a 
disposiUoa,  and  as  rational  an  education,  as  to 
know  how  to  command;  for  theee  advantages 
would  conaeet  the  violence  and  impetuosity  of 
the  soldier  with  the  mildness  and  httmauity  of  tlie 
phiiosopher.  Among  other  fatal  eiamplee,  what 
happened  among  the  Romans  after  the  death  of 
Nero,  is  sufficient  to  show,  that  nothing  is  more 
dreadful  than  an  undisciplined  army,  actuated 
only  by  the  Impulse  of  their  own  ferocity.  De- 
mades,  seeing  the  wild  and  violent  motions  of  the 
Macedonian  army,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
compared  it  to  the  Cyclops,t  after  his  eye  was  put 
out.  But  the  Roman  empire  more  resembled  the 
extravagant  passions  and  ravings  of  the  Titeus, 
which  the  poeto  toll  us  of,  when  it  was  torn  in 
pieces  by  rebellion,  and  turned  ito  arms  against 
Itself;  not  so  much  through  the  ambitiou  of  the 
•mperors,  as  the  avarice  and   licentiousness  of 
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the  eoldlers,  wlio  drove  out  one  empersr  by 
another.* 

Dionysius,  the  Sicilian,  speaking  of  Alexander, 
of  Piiene,  who  reigned  in  Thessaly  only  teq 
months,  and  then  was  slain,  called  him,  in  deri* 
sion  of  the  sudden  change,  a  theatrical  tynnt— > 
But  the  palace  of  the  Cesars  received  four  empe- 
rors in  a  less  space  of  time,  one  entering,  and 
another  making  his  exit,  as  if  they  had  only  been 
acting  a  part  upon  the  stage.  The  Romans,  in- 
deed, had  one  consolation  amidst  their  misfor- 
tunes, that  they  needed  no  other  revenge  upon 
the  anthors  of  them,  than  to  see  them  destrov 
each  other;  and  with  the  greateet  justice  of  all, 
fell  the  first  who  corrupted  the  army  and  taught 
them  to  expect  so  much  upon  the  change  of  em* 
peror,  thus  dishonoring  a  glorious  action  by  mer> 
cenary  considerations,  and  turning  the  'revolt 
from  Nero  into  treason.  For  Nymphidlua  Sabi- 
nus,  who,  as  we  obaerved  befors,t  was  joined  la 
commiseion  with  Tigellinus,  as  captain  of  the 
pretorian  cohorts,  after  Nero's  aAiirs  were  in  a 
desperate  state,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  intf^nded 
to  retire  Into  Egypt,  persuaded  the  army,  as  if 
Nero  had  already  abdicated,  to  declare  Galba  em- 
peror, promising  every  soldier  of  the  pretoriu 
cohorts,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  drachmae, 
and  the  troops  that  were  quartered  In  the  provinces, 
twelve  hundred  and  sixty  drachmas  a  man:  i 
sum  which  it  was  impossible  to  collect,  withoni 
doing  infinitely  more  mischief  to  the  empire  thao 
Nero  had  done  in  his  whole  reign. 

This  proved  the  immediate  ruin  of  Nero;  and 
soon  after  destroyed  Galba  himself.    They  de- 


•  In  the  oririaal  it  it,  u  vu  nail  it  dHem  mt  H 
t  la  On  Ufs  of  Nefo,  whiefa  !•  lost. 
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«rted  Nwro  In  hopM  of  reeeivlBf  the  money,  «nd 
ilspatched  (valba  beeavie  they  did  not  recelTe  it. 
Afterward,  they  aonffht  for  another,  wlio  might 
pay  Uiem  that  sum,  bat  they  ruined  themeelves 
by  their  rebeliioiu  and  treaeoni,  without  gaining 
what  Uiey  had  been  made  to  expect  To  give  a 
complete  and  exact  account  of  tne  affalri  of  those 
times,  belongs  to  the  professed  liistorian.  It  is, 
however,  in  my  province,  to  lay  before  the  reader 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  the  lives 
of  the  Cemrs. 

It  Isanaclinowledged  trutli,  that  Sulpi tins  Gal ba 
was  the  richest  private  man  that  ever  rose  to  the 
iraperiai  dignity.  Bui  though  his  extraction  was 
of  the  noblest,  from^the  family  of  the  Servii,  yet 
he  thought  it  a  greater  honor  to  be  related  to 
Qalutas  Catulus  Capitolinus,  who  was  the  first 
man  in  his  time  for  virtue  and  reputation,  though 
he  voluntarily  left  to  others  the  pre-eminence  in 
power.  He  was  also  related  to  Livia,  the  wife  of 
Augustus,  and  it  was  by  her  interest  that  he  was 
raised  from  the  office  he  had  in  the  palace,  to  the 
dignity  of  consul.  It  is  said  that  he  acquitted 
himself  in  his  commission  in  Germany  with 
honor;  and  that  he  gained  more  reputation  than 
most  commanders,  daring  his  pro-consulate  in 
Africa.  But  his  simple  parsimonious  way  of  liv- 
Ingr,  passed  for  avarice  in  an  emperor;  and  the 
pride  he  took  in  economy  and  strict  temperance, 
was  out  of  character. 

He  was  sent  governor  into  Spain  by  Nero  be- 
fore that  emperor  had  learned  to'  fear  such  of  the 
eltizens  as  bad  great  authority  in  Rome.  Beside, 
the  mildness  of  his  temper,  and  his  advanced  time 
of  life,  promised  a  cautious  and  prudent  conduct 
The  emperor's  receivers,*  a  most  abandoned  set 
of  men,  harassed  the  provinces  in  the  most  cruel 
manner.  Gaiba  could  not  assist  them  against 
their  persecutors,  but  his  concern  for  their  mis* 
fortunes,  which  appeared  not  less  tlian  if  he  had 
been  a  sufferer  himself,  afforded  them  some  con- 
solation, even  while  they  were  condemned  and 
•old  for  slaves.  Many  songs  were  made  upon 
Nero,  and  sung  everywhere;  and  as  Gaiba  did 
not  endeavor  to  suppress  them,  or  join  the  re- 
ceivers of  the  revenues  in  their  resentment,  that 
was  a  circumstance  which  endeared  him  still 
more  to  tiie  natives.  For  by  this  time  he  had 
contracted  a  friendship  with  them,  liaving  long 
been  their  governor.  He  had  borne  thai  com- 
mission eight  years,  when  Junius  Vindex,  who 
commanded  In  Gaol,  revolted  against  Nero.  It 
Is  said  that  before  this  rebellion  broke  out,  Gaiba 
had  intimations  of  it  in  letters  from  Vindex:  but 
he  neither  countenanced  nor  discovered  It,  as  the 
governors  of  other  provinoea  did,  who  sent  the 
wtters  they  had  received  to  Nero,  and  by  that 
means  ruined  the  project,  as  far  as  was  in  their 
power.  Yet  those  same  governors  afterward 
joining  in  the  conspiracy  against  their  prince, 
showed  that  they  could  betray  not  only  Vindex, 
Imt  themselves. 

But  after  Vindex  had  openly  commenced  hos- 
Ulities,  he  wrote  to  Gaiba,  desiring  him  "  To  ac- 
cept the  imperial  dignity,  and  give  a  head  to  the 
strong  Gallic  body  which  so  much  wanted  one; 
which  had  no  less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men 
in  arms,  and  was  able  to  raise  a  much  greater  num* 
ber." 

Gaiba  then  called  a  council  of  his  friends. 
Some  of  them  advised  him  to  wait  and  see  what 
motions  tliere  might  be  In  Rome,  or  inclinations 

*  Pro€%raior0»:  tliej  bad  fall  powari  to  oolltot  Uic  r«- 
f«nii«$,  and  scrupled  at  no  self  of  oi>praMim  ia  the  oonne 
af  UMir  pieoeediait. 


for  a  change.  Bat  Titus  Vinlna,  captain  of  on« 
of  the  pnatorian  cohorts,  said,  "What  room  la 
there,  Gaiba,  for  deliberation?  To  inquire  whether 
we  shall  continue  faithful  to  Nero,  is  to  have  re* 
voltod  already.  There  is  no  medium.  We  must 
either  accept  tlie  friendsliip  of  Vindex,  as  if  Nero 
was  our  declared  enemy,  or  accuse  and  fight  Vin- 
dex; because  he  desires  that  tlie  Romans  should 
have  Gaiba  for  their  emperor,  rather  than  Nero 
for  their  tyrant. "  Upon  this,  Gaiba,  by  an  edict, 
fixed  a  day  for  enfranchising  ail  who  should  pre- 
sent themselves.  The  report  of  this  soon  drew 
together  a  multitude  of  people  who  were  desiroui 
of  a  change,  and  he  had  no  sooner  mounted  tho 
tribunal,  Uian,  with  one  voice,  they  declared  him 
emperor.  He  did  not  immediately  accept  tho 
title,  but  accused  Nero  of  great  crimes,  and  lament* 
ed  the  fate  of  many  Romans  of  great  distinction, 
whom  he  had  barbarously  slain:  after  which  ho 
declared,  **  That  he  would  serve  his  country  with 
his  best  abilities,  not  as  Cesar  or  emperor,  but 
as  lieutenant  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome."* 

That  it  was  a  jnst  and  rational  scheme  which 
Vindex  adopted  in  calling  Gaiba  to  the  empire, 
there  needs  no  better  proof  tliau  Nero  himsel£ 
For  though  he  pretended  to  look  upon  tlie  com- 
motions in  Gaul  as  nothing,  yet  when  he  received 
the  news  of  Gaiba's  revolt,  which  he  happened  to 
do  just  after  he  had  bathed,  and  was  sat  down  to 
supper,  in  his  madness  he  overturned  the  table. 
However,  when  the  senate  had  declared  Gaiba  an 
enemy  to  his  country,  he  affected  to  despise  tho 
danger,  and,  attempting  to  be  merry  cpon  it,  said 
to  his  friends,  "I  have  long  waited  a  pretense  to 
raise  money,  and  this  wilT  furnish  me  with  an 
excellent  one.  The  Gauls,  when  I  have  conquered 
them,  will  be  a  fine  booty,  and,  in  the  meantime, 
I  will  seize  the  estate  of  Gaiba,  since  lie  is  a  de- 
clared enemy,  and  dispose  of  it  as  I  think  fit'* 
Accordingly  he  gaye  directions  that  Gal ba'sesteto 
should  be  sold;  which  Gaiba  no  sooner  heard  of, 
than  he  exposed  to  sale  all  that  belonged  to  Nero 
in  Spain,  and  more  readily  found  purchasers. 

The  revolt  from  Nero  soon  became  general;  and 
the  governors  of  provinces  declared  for  Gaiba: 
only  Clodius  Macer  in  Africa,  and  Virginlus  Rn^ 
fus  in  Germany,  stood  out  and  acted  for  themselves, 
but  upon  different  motives.  Clodius  being  con- 
scious to  himself  of  much  rapine  and  many  mur- 
ders, to  which  his  avarice  and  cruelty  liad  prompt- 
ed him,  was  in  a  fluctuating  state,  and  could  not 
take  his  resolution  either  to  assume  or  reject  tho 
imperial  title.  And  Virginlus,  who  commanded 
some  of  the  best  legions  in  the  empire,  and  had 
been  often  pressed  by  them  to  take  tne  title  of  em* 
peror,  declared,  "That  he  would  neither  take  it 
himself,  nor  sufiler  it  to  be  given  to  any  other  but 
the  person  whom  the  senate  should  name." 

Gaiba  was  not  a  little  alarmed  at  this  at  first 
But  aAer  the  forces  of  Virginlus  and  Vindex  had 
overpowered  them,  like  charioteers  no  longer  ablo 
to  manage  the  reins,  and  forced  them  to  fight, 
Vindex  lost  twenty  thousand  Gauls  in  the  battle, 
and  then  dispatched  himself.  A  report  was  then 
current,  that  the  victorious  army,  in  consequence 
of  so  great  an  advantage,  would  insist  that  Virgin- 
lus should  accept  the  imperial  dignity,  and  that, 
if  he  refused  it,  they  would  tnru  again  to  Nero. 
This  put  Gaiba  in  a  great  consternation,  and  tie 
wrote  letters  to  Virginlus,  exhorting  him  to  act  in 
concert  with  him,  lor  preserving  the  empire  and 


*  Dio  Cattivi  iafonnsQi,  that  tliit  daelaratlon  was  made 
nine  months  and  thirtaen  dav*  berore  Galba't  death,  and 
coaieqaeatly  oa  the  third  of  April;  for  he  wa*  as«aMioatsd 
oa  the  fifieeath  of  Jaaaaiy  ia  tiM  feliewiag  year. 
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liberty  of  Um  Roombb.  After  vhtch  he  ntifed 
with  hie  friendf  to  Colonle,  e  eity  in  Spain,  and 
there  epent  eome  time,  rather  in  repenting  wkiat 
.Ve  bad  done,  and  wiehinff  for  the  life  of  eaae  and 
leieure,  to  which  lie  bad  been  ao  long  aecnatomedf 
than  taking  any  of  the  neceaaary  atepa  for  hbi  pro- 
motion. 

It  was  sow  the  begianiog  of  anminer,  when  one 
eTening,  a  little  before  nlght»  one  of  Galba'a  freed- 
moD,  a  nutive  of  Sicily,  arrived  in  aeven  daya  from 
Rome.  Beiug  told  thlt  Galba  waa  retired  to  rest, 
be  ran  up  to  his  chamber  and  having  opened  it,  in 
apiteof  the  resistance  of  the  chamberiains,  inform- 
ed him,  **That  aa  Nero  did  not  appear,  though  lie 
was  living  at  that  time,  the  army  Brat,  and  tlien 
the  people  and  senate  of  Rome,  had  declared  Gal- 
ba emperor:  and,  not  long  after,  news  waa  brought 
that  Nero  waa  dead.  He  added,  that  he  was  not 
Mtisfied  with  the  report,  but  went  and  saw  the 
4ead  l>ody  of  the  tyrant,  before  he  would  set  out.'* 
Galba  waa  greatly  eteyated  by  this  intelligence; 
tnd  be  encouraged  the  multitudea  that  soon  at- 
tended at  tiie  door  by  communicating  it  to  them, 
though  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  brought 
appeared  incredible.  But,  two  days  after,  Titus, 
Yinius,  with  many  othera,  arrived  from  the  camp, 
and  brought  an  account  of  all  the  proceedings  of 
the  senate.  Yinius*^  waa  promoted  to  an  honora- 
ble employment;  while  the  freedman  bad  his  name 
changed  from  Icelus  to  Marclanus,  was  honored 
with  the  privilege  of  wearing  the  gold  ring,  and 
kad  more  attention  paid  him  than  any  other  of 
the  freedmen. 

Meantime,  at  Rome,  Nymphidlns  Sabinus  got 
the  administration  into  his  hands,  not  by  slow  and 
Inaenaible  steps,  bat  with  the  greateat  celerity. 
He  knew  that  Gallia,  on  account  of  his  great  ace, 
bein|r  now  seventy-three,  was  scarce  able  to  mAe 
the  journey  to  Rome,  though  carried  in  a  litter. 
Beaide,  the  forcea  there  bad  been  long  inclined  to 
•erve  him,  and  now  they  depended  upon  him  only, 
•onaideriug  him  as  their  benefactor  on  account 
of  the  large  gratuity  he  had  promised,  and  Galba 
M  their  debtor.  He  therefore  immediately  com- 
manded his  colleague  Tigellinus  to  give  up  his 
■word.  He  made  great  entertainments,  at  which 
lie  received  persons  of  consular  dignity,  and  such 
«•  had  commanded  armiea  and  provinces;  yet  he 

Ere  the  invitation  in.  tiie  name  of  Galba.  He 
ewise  instructed  many  of  the  soldien  to  suggest 
it  to  the  praitorianooborta  that  they  should  send  a 
message  to  Galba,  demanding  that  Nymphidius 
lAiould  be  always  their  captain,  and  without  a  col 
laagne.  The  readiness  the  senate  expreseed  to  add 
to  bis  honor  and  authority,  in  calling  him  their 
benefactor,  in  going  daily  to  pay  their  respectP  at 
hia  gate,  and  desiring  that  he  would  take  upon 
him  to  propose  and  confirm  every  decree,  brought 
mm  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  insolence;  insommch 
that,  in  a  little  time  he  became  not  only  obnoxious, 
but  formidable  to  the  very  peraons  that  paid  their 
oonrt  to  him.  When  the  consuls  had  charged 
the  public  noeasengera  with  the  decrees  to  be  car 
ried  to  the  emperor,  and  had  sealed'the  instruments 
with  their  seal,  in  order  that  tiie  magistrates  of 
the  towns  through  which  they  wera  to  pass,  seeing 
their  authority,  might  furnish  them  with  carriages 
at  every  diiFerent  stage  for  the  greater  expedition, 
lie  resented  it  that  they  liad  not  made  use  of  his 
iCMi,  and  employmi  his  men  to  carry  the  dispatches. 

*  Vinin*  was  of  a  pTOtorian  family,  and  Itad  behaTed  with 
koaor  as  governor  or  OalHa  Narboneaii«  }  hot  when  ho  b«. 
» the  favorite  and  first  minister  of  the  emperor  of  Rome, 


It  la  mid  that  he  even  hod  It  nnder  eoMldoratlim 

whether  he  should  not  punish  the  consnb;  bat 
upon  thoir  apologizing  and  begging  pardon  for  tbo 
anrout,  he  was  appesiaed.  To  ingratiate  hinnself 
with  the  people,  he  did  not  hinder  them  from  dis- 
patching, by  torture,  anch  of  Nero's  creatares  as 
fell  into  their  handa.  A  gladiator,  named  Spicil- 
Ins,  was  pot  under  the  statues  of  Nerc,  and 
dragged  about  with  them  in  th«  forum  until  he 
died:  Apouins,  one  of  the  informers,  was  extended 
on  the  ground,  and  wagons,  loaded  with  atones, 
driven  over  him.  They  tore  many  otliers  in 
piecea,  and  some  who  were  entirely  innocent. — 
So  that  Mauriscus,  who  had  not  only  the  charac- 
ter of  one  of  tiie  l>est  men  in  Rome,  hot  really 
deserved  it,  said  one  day  to  the  senate,  **Ht 
waa  afraid  they  should  soon  regret  the  loss  of 
Nero." 

Nymphidius,  thus  advancing  in  his  hopea,  waa 
not  at  ail  displeased  at  being  called  the  son  of 
Gains  Cssar,  who  reigned  after  Tiberina.  It  seems 
that  prince,  in  his  youth,  had  some  commerce 
with  his  mother,  who  was  daughter  of  Calista, 
one  of  Coaar's  freedmen,  by  a  sempatressr  and 
who  was  not  wanting  in  peraonai  charma.  Bat 
it  is  evident  tiiat  the  connection  Caius  liad  with 
her,  waa  after  the  birth  of  Nymphidioa;  and  it 
was  believed  that  he  was  tiie  son  of  Maitianos  iJie 
gladiator,  whom  Nymphidia  fell  in  love  with,  on 
account  of  his  reputation  in  his  way;  beside  liia 
reaemblaooe  to  the  gladiator  gave  a  aanction  to 
tiiat  opinion.  Bo  that  as  it  may,  he  acknowledge 
ed  himaelf  the  son  of  Nymphidia,  and  yet  insisted 
that  he  was  the  only  person  who  deposed  Neraw 
Not  content  with  tlM  honors  and  emoLoment  she 
enjoyed  on  that  aeoount, 

*         O  0  o  o  o  o 

o        o        o        o  o        o        o 

he  aapired  to  the  imperial  seat,  and  had  Ids  enginea 


privately  at  work  in  Rome,  in  which  he  employed 
his  friends,  with  some  intriguing  women,  and 
some  men  of  consular  rank.    He  sent  also  Gellia- 


ho  soon  made  his  roaster  obnoxious  to  the  people,  ind  rDtn< 
•d  himself.  The  troth  is,  he  waa  nainraUy  of  a  bad  di«po> 
sltiea,  aad  a  nan  of  so  priooipls. 


nusrone  of  hisfriends,  into  Spain,  to  act  aa  a  spy 
upon  Galba. 

After  the  death  of  Nero,  all  things  went  for 
Galba  according  to  his  wish;  only  the  uneertaioty 
what  part  Ylrginius  Rufus  would  act,  gave  him 
some  aneaaineea.  Yirginius  commanded  a  power- 
ful army,  which  Ind  already  cenqnered  Yindex; 
and  he  held  in  subjection  a  very  considerable  pert 
of  tiie  Roman  empire:  for  he  was  master,  not  oaly 
of  Germany,  but  Gaul,  which  was  in  great  agita* 
tion  and  ripe  for  a  revolL  Galba,  therefore,  was 
apprehensive  that  he  would  listen  to  those  who 
offered  him  the  imperial  purple.  Indeed,  tlieia 
was  not  an  officer  of  greater  name  or  reputation 
than  Yirginius,  nor  one  who  had  more  weight  ii 
the  affairs  of  those  times;  for  he  had  delivered  the 
empire  both  from  tyranny  and  a  Gallic  war.  He 
abode,  however,  by  bis  fint  reeoluiion,  and  reserv* 
ed  the  appointment  of  emperor  for  the  oenatSL 
After  Nero's  death  was  certainly  known,  the 
troops  again  preosed  hard  upon  Yirginius,  and  one 
of  the  tribunes  drew  his  sword  in  the  pavilion,  and 
bade  him  receive  either  sovereign  power  or  tbi 
steel;  but  the  menace  had  no  effecL  At  last, 
after  Fubius  Yalens,  who  commanded  one  iefirion, 
had  taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Galba,  and  leUen 
arrived  from  Rome  with  an  account  of  tlie  seuate'i 
decree,  he  perauaded  his  army,  though  with  gnat 
difficulty,  to  acknowledge  Galba.  The  new  em- 
peror having  sent  Flaccna  Hordeooius  as  his  sac 
cessor,  he  received  him  in  that  quality,  and  deliv- 
ered up  his  forces  to  him.  He  then  went  to  meet 
Galba,  who  was  on  his  journey  to  Rome,  and  atten-t 
ded  him  thither,  withoat  finding  any  marbseithor t( 
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hit  fkYOT  or  reMDtment  The  reaiou  of  this  w«b, 
(hat  Galba,oo  tbeoue  hand,  coDfiidend  him  in  too 
respectable  a  WgUi  to  offer  him  any  injury;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor's  friends,  particu- 
larly Titus  Viuius,  were  jealous  of  the  progress 
be  might  make  in  his  favor.  But  that  omcer  was 
not  aware,  that,  while  he  was  preventing  his  pro- 
motion, he  was  co-operating  with  his  good  ge- 
Bins,  in  withdrawing  him  from  the  wan  and  ca- 
lamities in  wikich  oUier  generals  were  engaged, 
and  bringing  him  to  a  life  of  tranquillity  lull  of 
days  and  peace. 

The  ambassadors,  which  the  senate  sent  to 
Galba,  met  him  at  Narbou,  a  city  of  Gaul. 
There  they  made  tlieir  compliments,  and  advised 
bim  to  show  himself  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
people  of  Rome,  who  were  very  desirous  to  see 
Aim.  He  gave  them  a  kind  reception,  and  enter- 
tained them  in  an  agreeable  manner.  But  though 
Nymphidius  had  sent  bim  rich  vessels,  and  other 
fnrniture  suitable  to  a  great  prince,  which  he  had 
taken  out  of  Nero's  palace,  he  made  use  of  none 
of  it:  everything  was  served  up  in  dishes  of  his 
own.  This  was  a  circumstance  that  did  him 
honor,  for  it  showed  him  a  man  of  superior 
sentiments,  and  entirely  above  vanity.  Titus 
Vinius,  however,  soon  endeavored  to  convince 
him,  that  tliese  superior  sentiments,  this  modesty 
and  simplicity  of  manners,  betrayed  an  ambition 
for  popular  applause,  which  real  greatness  of  miud 
cHsdains;  by  which  argument  he  prevailed  with 
him  to  nse  Nero's  riches,  and  show  all  the  impe- 
rial magnificence  at  his  entertainments.  Thus 
the  old  man  made  it  appear  that  in  time  he  would 
be  entirely  governed  by  Vinius. 

No  man  had  a  greater  passion  for  money  than 
Vinius ;  nor  was  any  man  more  addicted  to 
women.  While  he  was  yet  very  young,  and 
making  his  first  campaign  under  Calvisius  Sabi- 
nus,  he  brought  the  wife  of  his  general,  an  aban- 
doned prostitute,  one  night  into  Uie  camp  in  a  sol- 
dier's habit,  and  lay  with  her  in  that  part  of  it 
which  the  Romans  call  the  Princ^.  For  this, 
Gains  Cesar  put  him  in  prison;  but  he  was  re- 
leased upon  the  death  of  that  prince.  After- 
ward, happening  to  sup  with  Claudius  Csesar, 
he  stole  a  silver  cop.  The  emperor  being  inform- 
ed of  it.  Invited  him  the  following  evening,  but 
ordered  the  attendants  to  serve  him  with  nothing 
but  earthen  vessels.  This  moderation  of  the 
emperor  seemed  to  show  that  the  theft  was  deserv- 
ing only  of  ridicule,  and  not  serious  resentment. 
bat  what  he  did  afterward,  when  he  had  Galba 
end  his  revenues  at  command,  served  partly  as 
the  canse,  and  partly  as  the  pretense,  for  many 
events  of  the  meet  tragical  kind. 

Nymphidius,  upon  the  return  of  Gellianus, 
whom  he  had  sent  as  a  spy  upon  Galba,  was  in* 
formed  that  Cornelius  Laco  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  guards  and  of  the  palace,  and 
tiiat  ail  the  power  would  be  in  the  bands  of  Vin- 
ins.  This  distressed  him  exceedingly,  as  he  had 
no  opportnnlty  to  attend  the  emperor,  or  speak 
to  him  in  private;  for  his  intentions  were  sus- 
pected, and  all  were  on  their  guard.  In  this  per- 
plexity he  assembled  the  ofiicers  of  the  prstorian 
cohorts,  and  told  them,  that  "  Galba  was  indeed 
an  old  man  of  mild  and  moderate  sentiments;  but 
that,  instead  of  using  his  own  judgment,  he  was 
entirely  directed  by  Vinius  and  Laco,  wlio  made 
a  bad  use  of  their  power.  It  is  our  business, 
therefore,"  continued  he,  *'  l)efore  they  insensibly 
establish  themselves,  and  become  sole  masters,  as 
Tigellinus  was,  to  send  ambassadors  to  the  empe- 
peror  in  the  name  of  all  the  troops,  and  to  repre- 
sent to  him,  that  if  he  removes  those  two  coun- 


selors fVom  hie  person,  he  will  find  a  much  more 
agreeable  reception  amonff  the  Romans."  Nym- 
pnidius  perceiving  that  his  officers  did  not  ap« 
prove  the  propoeaT,  but  thought  it  absurd  and  pre- 
posterous to  dictate  the  choice  of  friends  to  an 
emperor  of  his  age,  as  they  might  have  done  to  a 
boy  who  now  first  tasted  power,  he  adopted 
another  scheme.  In  hopes  of  iutiniicJatiiig  Gal- 
ba, he  pretended  sometimes,  in  his  Utters,  that 
there  were  discontents,  and  dangers  of  an  insur- 
rection in  Rome;  sometimes,  tliut  Ciodiun  Ma- 
cer  had  laid  an  embargo  in  Africa  on  the  corn 
ships.  One  while  he  said,  the  German  legions 
were  in  motion,  and  another  while,  that  there  was 
the  same  rebellious  disposition  among  those  in 
Syria  and  Judsa.  But  as  Gulba  did  not  give 
much  attention  or  credit  to  his  advices,  he  resolv'* 
ed  to  usurp  the  imperial  title  himself,  before  he 
arrived;  though  Clodius  Celsus,  the  Antiochian,  a 
sensible  man,  and  one  of  bis  best  friends,  did  all 
in  his  power  to  dissuade  him;  and  told  bim  plain- 
ly, he  did  not  believe  there  was  one  family  in 
Rome  that  would  give  him  the  title  of  Cesar.— 
Many  others,  however,  made  a  jest  of  Galba;  and 
Mithridates  of  Pontus,  in  ptirticular,  mnking 
merry  with  his  bald  head  and  wrinkled  face,  sala^ 
"The  Romans  think  him  sometliing  extraor- 
dinary while. he  is  at  a  distance,  but  as  soon 
as  he  arrives,  they  will  consider  it  a  disgrikce  to 
the  times  to  have  ever  called  him  Cesar.'* 

It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that  Nymphidius 
should  be  conducted  to  the  camp  at  midnight,  and 
proclaimed  emperor.  But  Antonius  Honoratus, 
the  first  tribune,  assembled  in  the  evening  the 
troops  under  his  command,  and  blamed  both  him- 
self  and  them,  for  changing  so  often  in  so  short  a 
time,  not  in  pursuance  of  the  dictates  of  reason» 
or  for  making  a  better  choice,  but  because  some 
demon  pushed  them  on  from  one  treason  to 
another.  *<The  crimes  of  Nero,  indeed,"  said 
he,  <*may  justify  our  first  measures.  But  has 
Galba  murdered  bis  own  mother,  or  his  wife 7-— 
Or  has  he  made  you  ashamed  of  your  emperor, 
by  appearing  as  a  fiddler  or  an  actor  on  a  staeef 
Yet  not  even  these  things  brought  us  to  abandon 
Nero;  but  Nymphidius  first  persuaded  us  that  he 


had  abandoned  us,  and  was  fled  into  Egypt.  Shall 
we  then  sacrifice  Galba  after  Nero;  and  when  we 
have  destroyed  the  relation  of  Livia,  as  well  as 
the  son  of  Agripplna,  set  the  son  of  Nymphidia  on 
the  imperial  throne?  Or  rather,  after  having 
taken  vengeance  on  a  detestable  tyrant  in  Nero, 
shall  we  not  show  ourselves  good  and  faithful 
guards  to  Galba?" 

Upon  this  speech  of  the  tribune,  all  his  men 
acceded  to  the  proposal.  They  applied  also  to 
their  fellow-soldiers,  and  prevailed  upon  most  of 
them  to  return  to  their  allegiance.  At  the  same 
time  a  loud  shout  was  heard  in  the  camp;  and 
Nymphidius  either  believing  (which  Is  the  ac- 
count that  some  give  us)  that  the  troops  were 
calling  him  in  order  to  proclaim  him  emperor,  or 
else  hastening  to  appease  the  insnrrection,  and  fix 
such  as  he  found  wavering,  went  with  lights  to 
the  camp;  having  in  his  hand  a  speech  composed 
for  him  by  CingonlusVarro,  which  he  had  com- 
mitted to  memory,  in  order  to  pronounce  it  to 
the  army.  But  seeing  the  crates  shut,  and  a  num- 
ber of  men  In  arms,  upon  Uiewall,  his  confidence 
abated.  Howeveri  advancing  nearer,  he  asked 
them,  "  What  the^  intended  to  do,  and  bv  whose 
command  they  were  under  arms?"  They  an- 
swered one  and  all,  *<  That  thev  acknowledged  no 
other  emperor  but  Galba."  'then  pretending  to 
enter  into  their  opinion,  he  applauded  their  hdel- 
ily,  and  ordered  tnose  that  accomp%aied  him  to 


ees 
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fellow  bit  eninple.  TIm  gvard  opening  the 
gate,  end  aoffering  him  to  enter  with  n  few 
of  hii  p«opie,  •  jaTelin  wee  thrown  at  him, 
which  Septimiue,  who  went  before,  reoeived  upon 
his  shield.  But,  othera  drawing  their  ewords,  be 
fled,  and  was  poraned  into  a  s<Sdier*8  hot,  wiiere 
tiiev  dispatcbea  him.  His  body  was  dngged  to  the 
mi<idie  of  the  camp,  where  they  enclosMl  it  with 
pales,  and  e ipoeed  it  to  pul)lic  view  tlie  next  day. 

Nyinphidius  being  th as  talien  off,  Galba  was 
BO  sooner  Informed  of  it  than  he  ordered  such 
of  his  accomplices  as  had  not  already  dispatched 
themselves,  to  be  pot  to  death.  Among  these 
was  Cingonina  who  composed  the  oration,  and 
Mithridates  of  Pontna.  In  this  the  emperor  did 
not  proceed  according  to  tlie  lawa  and  cnstoma  of 
tlie  Romans;  nor  was  it  indeed  a  popular  measn re 
to  inflict  capital  punishment  upon  persons  of  emi- 
nence, without  any  form  of  trial,  though  tfiey 
might  deserve  death.  For  the  Romans,  dece{\'ed, 
•a  it  usually  happens,  by  the  first  report,  now  ex- 
pected another  kind  of  government.  But  what 
afflicted  them  most  was  the  order  he  sent  for  the 
execution  of  Petronlus  Tnrpillanns,  a  man  of 
consular  dicuity,  merely  becauRe  he  had  heto. 
faithful  to  Nero.  Them  was  some  pretense  for 
taking  off  Macer  in  Africa,  by  meant  of  Treboni- 
nnus,  and  Fonteius  in  Germany  by  Valena,  be- 
cause they  were  in  arms,  and  liad  forces  that  he 
night  be  afraid  of.  But  there  was  no  reason  why 
Tnrpilianus,  a  defenseless  old  man,  should  not 
have  a  hearinjp,  at  least  under  a  prince  who  should 
have  preserved  in  his  actions  the  moderation  he 
•o  much  affected.  Such  complaints  there  were 
•gainst  Gaiba  on  the  subject. 

When  he  was  alwut  five-and- twenty  furlongs 
from  the  city,  he  found  the  way  stop|)ed  by  a  dis- 
orderly parcel  of  seamen,  who  gathered  about 
him  on  all  sides.e  These  were  persons  whom 
Nero  had  formed  Into  a  legion,  that  they  might 
act  as  soldiers.  They  now  met  him  on  the  road 
to  have  their  estal>li8hment  confirmed,  and  crowd- 
ed the  emperor  so  much,  that  he  could  neltlier  be 
•een  nor  heard  by  those  who  came  to  wait  on 
him;  for  tliey  Insisted,  in  a  ciam<^ous  manner, 
on  havtnff  legiouary  colors  and  quarters  assigned 
them.  Uallw  put  them  off  to  another  time;  but 
they  considered  that  as  a  denial;  and  some  of 
them  even  drew  their  swords;  upon  which  ho  or- 
dered the  cavalry  to  fall  upon  them.  They  made 
no  resistance,  but  fled  with  the  utmost  precipita- 
tion, and  many  of  them  were  liilled  in  their 
flight  It  was  considered  as  an  inauspicious  cir- 
cumstance for  Gttlba  to  enter  the  city  amidst  so 
much  blood  and  slaughter.  And  those  who  des- 
pised him  before  as  weak  and  inactive  through 
age,  now  looked  upon  him  as  an  object  of  fear 
nnd  horror. 

Beside,  while  he  endeavored  to  reform  the  ex- 
travagance and  profusion  with  which  money  used 
to  he  given  awav  by  Nero,  he  missed  the  mark 
of  propriety.  When  Canus,  a  celebrated  per- 
former on  the  flute,  played  to  him  one  evening  at 
couii,  after  expressing  tlie  highest  satisfaction  at 
the  excellence  of  his  music,  he  ordered  his  purse 
to  be  brought,  and  taking  out  a  few  pieces  of 
gold,t  gsve  them  to  Canus,  telling  him  at  the 
same  time,  that  this  was  a  gratuity  out  of  his 
own,  not  the  public  money.    As  for  the  money 


*  Dio  Csstius  t«1l«  as  (lib.  IzW.)  that  MTftc  thmieMid  of 
tiM  diisraicd  mnititod*  were  cut  to  pieces  oo  the  spot;  and 
•tberft  were  oooimiUed  to  prisoa,  where  thejr  lajr  antil  the 
death  of  Oalba. 

t  Soetonias  smys,  Gelba  (eve  him  fire  denarii.  Bnt  at 
that  time  there  were  denarii  of  gold.    That  writer  add*, 


which  Nero  had  given  to  penono  tlint 
him  on  the  stage,  or  in  the  paimtfrm^  he  in 
with  great  rigor  that  it  shonid  be  all  retarnod,  ex- 
cept a  tenth  part  And  as  persona  of  auch  dio- 
aolute  lives,  who  mind  nothing  but  provision  for 
the  day,  could  produce  very  little,  he  caoaed  in- 
quiry to  be  made  for  all  who  had  bought  any- 
thing from  them,  or  received  preoenta,  and  oblig- 
ed them  to  refund.  Thisafllair  extendi og  to  great 
numbers  of  people,  and  seeming  to  have  no  end,  it 
reflected  di^raoe  upon  the  emperor,  and  brought 
the  public  envy  and  hatred  on  Viulua,  becaaae  he 
made  the  emperor  sordki  and  mean  to  others, 
while  he  pilhml  the  treasury  himself  in 
the  moat  inaatiable  manner,  and  took  and  aokt 
whatever  he  thought  proper.  In  abort,  as  H»- 
aiod  aays, 

Spare  not  the  M\  eaak,  aar,  when  ihallow  stiwasis 
Declare  the  hottoa  sear,  withdraw  yoar  hand. 

So  Vinius  seeing  Galba  old  and  infirm,  drank 
freely  of  the  favors  of  fortune,  as  only  begin- 
uiug,  and  yet,  at  tiie  aame  time  drawing  to  an 
end.* 

But  the  aged  emperor  was  greatly  injured  by 
Vinius,  not  only  through  his  neglect  or  miaappli* 
cation  of  things  committed  to  his  trust,  but  by 
his  condemning  or  defeating  the  most  asJatary 
intentions  of  his  master.  This  was  the  case  with 
respect  to  punishing  Nero^s  ministers.  Soma  l>ad 
ones,  It  is  true,  were  put  to  death,  among  whom 
were  Elius,  Polycletus,  Pet  ions,  and  Patrobius. — 
The  people  expressed  their  joy  by  loud  plaudits, 
when  these  were  led  through  the^/brvm  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  called  It  a  gloriona  and 
holy  procession.  But  both  gods  and  men,  ihey 
said,  demanded  the  punishment  of  Tigellinnsii 
who  suirgested  the  very  worst  measures,  snd 
taught  Nero  all  his  tyranny.  That  worthy  min- 
ister, however,  had  aecured  himself  by  great  pr^ 
aents  to  Vinius,  which  were  only  earnests  of  itill 
greater.  Turpilianus,  though  obnoxious  only  be- 
cause he  had  not  betrayed  or  hated  his  oiaster,  on 
account  of  ills  bad  qualities,  and  though  guilty  of 
no  remarkable  crime,  waa,  notwithstamdiug,  put 
to  death;  while  the  man  who  had  matie  Nero 
unfit  to  live,  and,  after  he  had  made  him  auch, 
deserted  and  betrayed  him,  lived  and  flourished: 
a  proof  that  there  waa  nothing  which  Vinioa 
would  not  aell,  and  that  no  man  had  reason  to 
despair  who  had  money.  For  there  was  no  sight 
which  the  people  of  Rome  so  passionately  longed 
for,  as  that  of  Tigellinus  carried  to  execution; 
aud  in  the  theater  aud  the  dretu  they  continually 
demanded  it,  until  at  last  Uie  emperor  checked  them 
by  an  edict,  importing  that  Tigolliiios  was  in  a 
deep  consumption;  which  would  destroy  him  em 
long,  and  that  their  sovereign  entreated  them  not 
to  turn  his  government  into  a  tyranny  by  needle* 
acts  of  severity. 

The  people  were  highly  displeased;  but  the  mis- 
creants only  laughed  at  them.  Tigelliuus  offered 
sacrifice  in  acknowledgment  to  the  gods  for  hia 
recovery,  and  provided  a  great  enterlalnment;  and 
Vinius  rose  from  the  emperor's  table,  to  go  and 


that  when  hit  table,  vpon  anj  extraordinary  occasion,  wat 
more  splendid  I  j  lerred  than  nsnal,  be  could  not  forbear 
sighing,  and  eipressing  hi*  dissatisfaction  in  a  maaaeria^ 
consistent  with  Gommon  decency. 

*  Thus,  in  the  coort  of  Galba  appeared  all  the  extortioai 
of  Nero's  reign.  Thej  were  equally  grievoes  (says  Taei. 
tns)  bnt  not  eqnalW  excosed  in  a  prince  of  Galba's  jean 
and  exnerience.  fie  had  himself  the  greatest  integrity  ef 
heart;  but  as  the  rapacity  and  other  excesees  of  his  miaisten 
were  impnted  to  him,  he  was  no  less  hated  ihaa  if  ks  had 
committed  them  himself. 
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mtaeumb  wlHi  TigeUiam,  •oeompanied  by  his 
dsDghtor,  who  waa  a  widow.  Tigalliona  drank 
to  her,  and  aaid,  "  I  will  make  this  cup  worth 
two  hundred  and  fifty  tbouaand  dru^tmoM  to  you.*' 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  hia  chief  mistreaa  to 
take  off  her  own  necklace  and  give  it  her.  This 
-was  said  to  be  worth  a  hnndred  and  fifty  thousand 
more. 

From  this  time,  the  most  moderate  of  Galba's 
proceedings  was  misrepreeented.*  For  instance, 
nifl  lenity  to  the  Gauls,  who  had  conspired  with 
Vindex,  did  not  escape  censure.  For  it  was  be- 
lieyed  that  they  had  not  eained  a  remission  of 
tribute  and  the  freedom  en  Rome  from  the  em- 
peror's indulffenoe,  but  that  they  purchased  them 
of  Viulus.  Hence  the  people  had  a  general  aver- 
sion to  Galba's  administration.  As  for  the  sol- 
diers, though  they  did  not  receive  what  had  been 
promised  them,  they  let  it  pass,  hoping  that,  if 
they  had  not  that  gratuity,  tney  should  certainly 
have  as  much  as  Nero  had  given  them.  But  when 
they  began  to  murmur,  and  their  complaints  were 
brought  to  Galba,  he  said,  what  well  became  a 

Erince,  **  That  it  was  his  custom  to  choose,  not  to 
uy  his  soldiers."  This  saying,  however,  being 
reported  to  the  troops,  filled  them  with  the  most 
deadly  and  irreconcilable  hatred  to  Galba.  For  it 
seemed  to  them  that  he  not  only  wanted  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  gratuity  himself,  but  to  set  a 
precedent  for  future  emperors. 

The  disaffection  to  the  government  that  pre- 
vailed in  Rome,  was  as  yet  kept  secret  In  some 
measure,  partly  because  some  remaining  rever- 
ence for  tbe  presence  of  the  emperor  prevented 
the  flame  of  sedition  from  breaking  out,  and 
partly  for  want  of  an  open  occasion  to  attempt  a 
change.  But  the  troops  which  had  served  under 
Vireiulus,  and  were  now  commanded  by  Flaccus 
in  Germany,  thinking  they  deserved  great  things 
for  tlie  battle  which  they  fought  with  Vindex» 
and  finding  that  they  obtained  nothing,  began  to 
behave  in  a  very  refractory  manner,  and  could 
Bot  be  appeased  by  their  officers.  Their  general 
himself,  they  utterly  despfaied,  as  well  on  account 
of  his  inactivity  (for  he  had  the  gout  In  a  violent 
manner)  as  his  want  of  experience  in  military 
affairs.  One  day,  at  some  public  games,  when 
the  tribunes  and  centurions,  according  to  custom, 
made  vows  for  the  happiness  of  tlie  emperor,  the 
common  soldiers  murmured;  and  when  the  officers 
repeated  their  good  wishes«  they  answered,  *<  If  he 
is  worthy." 

The  legions  thai  were  under  the  command  of 
Tigellinus  behaved  with  equal  insolence;  of  which 
Galba's  agents  wrote  him  an  account  He  was  now 
•ppreheosive,  that  it  was  not  only  his  age,  but  his 
want  of  children,  that  brought  him  into  contempt; 
and  therefore  he  formed  a  design  to  adopt  some 
young  roan  of  noble  birth,  and  declare  him  his 
successor.  Marcus  Olho  was  of  a  family  by  no 
means  obscure;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
more  remarkable  from  his  infancy  for  luxury  and 
love  of  pleasure  than  most  of  the  Roman  youth. 
And,  as  Homer  often  calls  Paris,  the  hutband  of 
the  beauteouB  Helen,  because  ho  had  notliluff  else 
to  distinguish  him,  so  Otho  was  noted  in  Rome 
as  the  husbuud  of  Foppea.  This  was  the  lady 
whom  Nero  fell  in  love  with  while  she  was  wife 
to  Crispinus;  bat  retaining  as  yet  some  respect 


*  TboQgh  th«  rest  of  G«lba*t  oondiict  wai  not  blameUss, 

5Bt  (accordtng  to  Soetonins  and  Zonacps)  be  kept  the  so). 
'mn  to  their  daty;  he  poaUhed,  with  the  almost  sererity, 
Uioce  who,  by  their  false  aceosations,  had  occasioned  tbe 
death  of  innocent  persons;  he  delivered  op  to  ponishment 
•nch  slaTes  as  had  borae  witness  against  their  masters;  and 
ha  recalled  those  who  had  been  baaislied  by  Nero  aader 
preteose  of  treason. 


ibr  his  own  wife,  and  some  reverenee  for  his 
mother,  he  privately  employed  Otho  to  solicit 
her.  For  Otho's  debauchery  had  recommended 
him  to  Nero  as  a  friend  and  companion,  and  he 
had  an  agreeable  way  of  rallying  him  upon  what 
he  called  his  avarice  and  sordid  manner  of  living. 

We  are  told  that  one  day  when  Nero  was  per- 
fuming himself  with  a  very  rich  essence,  he 
sprinkled  a  little  of  it  upon  Otho.  Otho  invited 
tne  emperor  tbe  day  following,  when  suddenly 
gold  and  silver  pipes  opened  on  all  sides  of  the 
apartment,  and  poured  out  essences  for  them  in 
as  much  plenty  as  if  it  had  been  water.  He  ap- 
plied to  roppea  according  to  Nero's  desire,  and 
first  seduced  her  for  him,  with  the  flattering  idea 
of  having  an  emperor  for  a  lover;  after  which  he 
persuaded  her  to  leave  her  husband.  But  when 
he  took  her  home  as  his  own  wife,  he  was  not  so 
happy  in  having  her,  as  miserable  in  the  thought 
of  sbarine  her  with  another.  And  Foppflsa  is 
said  not  to  iiave  been  displeased  with  tliis  jealousy; 
for  it  seems  she  refused  to  admit  Nero  when  Otho 
was  absent;  whether  it  was  that  she  studied  to 
keep  Nero's  appetite  from  cloying,  or  whether 
(as  some  say)  she  did  not  choose  to  receive  the 
emperor  as  a  husband,  but  in  her  wanton  way, 
took  more  pleasure  in  having  him  approach  her 
as  a  gallant  Otho's  life,  therefore,  was  in  great 
danger  on  account  of  that  marriage;  and  it  is 
astonishing,  that  the  man  who  could  sacrifice  his 
wife  and  sister  for  the  sake  of  PoppsMi,  should^ 
afterward  spare  Otho. 

But  Otho  had  a  friend  in  Seneca;  and  it  was 
he  who  persuaded  Nero  to  send  him  out  governor 
of  Lusitania,  upon  the  borders  of  the  ocean.  Otho 
made  himself  agreeable  to  the  inhabitants  by  his  len- 
ity;  for  he  knew  that  this  command  was  given  him 
only  as  a  more  honorable  exile.*  Upon  Galba's 
revolt,  he  was  the  first  governor  of  a  province  that 
came  over  to  him,  and  he  carried  with  him  all  the 
gold  and  silver  vessels  he  had,  to  be  melted  down 
and  coined  for  his  use.  He  likewise  presented 
him  with  such  of  his  servants  as  knew  best  how 
to  wait  upon  an  emperor.  He  behaved  to  him, 
indeed,  in  all  respects,  with  great  fidelity;  and  it 
appeared,  from  the  specimen  he  gave,  that  then 
was  no  department  in  the  government  for  which 
he  had  not  talents.  He  accompanied  lilm  in  his 
whole  journey,  and  was  many  days  in  the  same 
carriage  with  him,  during  all  which  time  he  lost 
no  opportunity  to  pay  his  court  to  Vtnlus,  eitlier 
by  assiduities  or  presents;  and  as  he  always  took 
care  to  leave  him  the  first  place,  ho  was  secure  by 
his  means  of  having  the  second.  Beside  that 
there  was  nothing  invidious  in  this  station,  ho 
recommended  himself  by  gmnting  his  favora  and 
services  without  reward,  and  by  his  general  affii- 
bility  and  politeness.  He  took  most  pleasure  In 
serving  the  officen  of  the  army,  and  obtained  gov- 
ernments for  many  of  them,  rartly  by  applications 
to  the  emperor,  and  partly  to  Vinius  and  his  freed- 
men,  Icelus  and  Asiatic  us,  for  these  had  tbe  chief 
influence  at  court 

Whenever  Galba  visited  him,  he  complimented 
the  company  of  guards  that  was  upon  duty,  with 
a  piece  of  gold  for  each  man;  thus  praciicinr 
upon  and  gaining  the  soldiers,  while  he  seemed 
only  to  be  doing  honor  to  their  master.  When 
Galba  was  deliberating  on  tlie  choice  of  a  suc- 
cessor, Vinius  proposed  Olho.  Nor  was  this  a 
disinterested  overture,  for  Otho  had  promised  to 
marry  Vinius's  daughter,  after  Gktlba  had  adopted 
him,  and  appointed  him  his  successor.    Bat  Galba 

*  Ott  this  occasion  the  folio  winy  distioh  waa  Bade  t 
Cor  Otho  mentito  sit  qassritis  ezaj  hoaoiai 
(Jjtorit  msobva  oaperai  esse  taa. 
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•Iwaya  diow«d  that  Im  prafiwrad  tbt  fMd  ttf  th* 
pabiic  to  any  privais  eonsldarmtioiM:  and  tn  tbia 
oaae  he  sought  not  for  tho  man  who  night  be 
noet  agreeable  to  blmsell,  hot  one  who  promiaed 
to  be  the  grx;ale«t  bleaaing  to  the  Romana.  In- 
deed it  cau  hardly  be  sappoaad  that  he  would 
have  appointed  Otho  heir  oTon  to  hia  private 
patri:noiiy,  wlieu  he  Icoew  how  expeQaive  and 
proCu^e  he  was,  and  that  he  waa  loiided  with  a 
d^bi  of  five  iniltioos  of  drachmaa.  He  there- 
fore gave  Viutua  a  patient  hearing,  without  re- 
turiiiiig  him  any  answer,  and  put  off  the  affair 
to  auoiher  lime.  However,  as  ne  declared  him- 
•elf  connul,  and  chose  Viuiua  for  liis  colleague,  it 
waa  supposed  lliat  he  would  appoint  a  succeaaor 
nt  the  brgiuuing  of  tlie  next  year,  and  the  aoidiere 
«h(l:«rd  Uiat  Otho  might  be  the  man. 

But  while  Galba  delayed  the  appointment,  and 
eontiuued  deliberating,  the  army  mutiuiod  in  Ger- 
many. All  the  troopa  throughout  the  empire 
hated  Galba  because  they  had  not  received  the 
promised  donations;  but  those  in  Germany  had  a 
particular  apology  for  tbelr  averaion.  Tliey  al- 
leged, «*  That  Virginius  Rufus,  their  general,  had 
been  removed  witli  igoomiuy,  and  that  tlie  Gauls 
who  had  fought  against  them,  were  the  only  peo- 
ple tiiat  were  rewarded;  while  all  who  had  not 
joined  Viudex  were  punished,  and  Galba,  as  if  he 
bad  obligations  to  none  but  iUro  for  tlie  imperial 
diadem,  honored  hia  memory  with  sacrificea  and 
public  llbalioiia.*' 

Such  speechea  as  this  were  common  in  the 
oamp,  when  the  calends  of  January  were  at  hand, 
and  Flaccus  assembled  the  aoldien,  that  tliey 
might  take  the  customary  oath  of  fealty  to  tiie 
emperor.  But,  inatead  of  that,  they  overturned 
and  broke  to  pieces  tlie  statues  of  Gulba,  and 
having  taken  an  oath  of  alleglauoe  to  tlie  senate 
and  people  of  Rome,  they  retired  to  their  tents. 
Their  officera  were  now  as  apprehensive  of  anarchy 
as  r?belUou,  and  tlie  following  speech  is  said  to 
have  been  made  on  the  occaaion:  "  What  are  we 
doing,  my  fellow-soldiers?  We  neither  appoint 
another  emperor  nor  keep  our  allegiance  to  tlie 

Ereaeut,  aa  if  we  had  renounced  not  only  Galba, 
nt  every  other  sovereign,  and  alt  manner  of  obe- 
dience. It  is  true,  Hardeonlua  Flaccus  is  no 
more  than  the  shadow  of  Galba.  Let  us  quit 
bim.  But  at  tlie  distance  of  one  day's  march 
only,  Uiere  is  Vitellius,  who  commands  in  the 
Lower  Germany,  whose  father  was  censor  and 
thrice  consul,  and  in  a  manner  colleague  to  the 
emperor  Claudius.  And  though  his  poverty  may 
be  a  circumstance  fer  which  some  people  may  de- 
.  spise  him,  it  is  a  strong  proof  of  his  probity  and 
greatness  of  mind.  Let  us  go  and  declare  him 
emperor,  and  ahow  the  world  that  we  know  how 
to  choose  a  person  for  that  high  dignity  better 
than  the  Spaniards  and  Lusltaniaiis.'* 

Some  approved  and  others  rejected  this  motion. 
One  of  the  standard- bearers,  however,  marched 
off  privately,  and  carried  the  news  to  Vitelllws 
that  iMght.  He  found  him  at  table,  for  he  was 
giving  a  great  entertainment  to  his  officers.  The 
news  soon  spread  through  tlie  army,  and  Fabius 
Vaieus,  who  commaudea  one  of  the  legions,  went 
next  day  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  party  of 
horse,  and  saluted  Vitelilus  emperor.  For  some 
days  before,  he  seemed  to  dread  the  weight  of 
sovereign  power,  and  totally  to  decline  it:  but 
now,  being  fortified  with  the  indulgences  of  the 
table,  to  which  he  had  sat  down  at  mid-day,  he 
went  out  and  accepted  the  title  of  Germanlcus, 
which  the  army  conferred  upon  him,  though  be 
refused  that  of  Cesar.  Soon  after,  Flaocus*s  trooos 
foigot  the  republican  oaths  they  liad  taken  to  the 


■eaate  aad  the  people,  aad  mran  aDeglaBea  to 
Vitolllns.  Thua  ViteUias  waa  preelaiaed  omparer 
in  Germany. 

As  soon  as  Galba  waa  informed  of  the  iasarree- 
tiou  there,  he  resolved  without  further  delay,  la 
prooeed  to  tlie  adoption.  He  knew  some  of  ills 
frieads  were  for  Dolabella,  and  a  still  greater 
number  for  Otho;  but  without  being  goided  by 
the  judgment  of  eitlier  party,  or  a»kiog  tl*e  least 
meutioii  of  his  design,  be  eent  andd«nly  for  Piso, 
the  eon  of  Crassus,  and  Scribouia,  who  were  pat 
to  deatii  by  Nero;  a  young  man  formed  by  nature 
for  every  virtue,  and  distiuffuished  for  hia  modesty 
and  sobriety  of  manners.  In  pursuance  of  hia  in- 
tentions, he  went  down  with  him  to  the  camp,  lo 
give  him  ilie  title  of  C»nar,  and  decbire  him  hia 
Bucoessor.  But  be  was  no  sooner  out  of  bis  poiaee, 
than  very  inauspicious  presages  appeanrd.  And 
in  the  camp,  when  he  delivered  a  speech  to  the 
army,  reading  some  parte  and  pronouncing  otiiem 
from  memory,  the  many  clapa  of  thunder,  and 
flashes  of  lightning,  tiie  violent  rain  tliat  fell,  and 
Uie  darkneas  that  covered  both  the  camp  and  tlm 
city,  niainly  announced  tiiat  the  gods  did  not  ad- 
mit of  tlie  adoption,  and  tiiat  the  iasne  wonki  be 
u  nfortunate.  The  countenances  of  the  soluiers  loo 
weie  black  and  louring,  becaaae  there  waa  no  doo^ 
tion  even  on  that  occasion.* 

As  to  Piso,  all  tliat  wars  present  could  not  bat 
wonder,  that  so  far  aa  they  could  conjecture  from 
hia  voice  and  fook,  be  waa  not  diaconcerted  with 
80  great  an  honor  though  he  did  not  receive  it 
without  sensibility .f  On  the  contrary,  in  Otiio*o 
countenance  there  appeared  strong  marks  of  ro- 
seutment,  and  of  Uie  impatience  with  which  he 
bor^  tlie  disappointment  of  his  hopea.  For  hii 
failing  of  that  honor,  which  he  had  been  thoagbt 
worthy  to  aspire  to,  and  which  he  lately  believed 
himaelf  very  near  attaining,  seemed  a  proof  of 
Galba's  hatred  and  ill -intentions  to  him.  He  wss. 
not,  therefore,withontapprehensionsof  what  might 
befall  him  afterward;  and  dreading  Galba,  execrat- 
ing Piso,  and  full  of  indignation  againat  Viaiai^ 
he  retired  with  this  confuaion  of  paasions  in  his 
lieart  But  the  Cliaideans  and  other  diviner% 
whom  he  had  always  about  him,  would  not  snlTer 
him  entirely  to  give  up  his  hopes,  or  abandon  his 
design.  In  particular  he  rolled  on  Ptolemy,  be- 
cause he  had  formerly  predicted  that  he  should 
not  fall  by  the  hand  of  Nero,  but  survive  him, 
and  live  to  ascend  the  imperial  throne.  For,  as 
the  former  part  of  the  prophesy  proved  true,  lie 
thought  he  liad  no  reason  to  de^iair  of  the  latter, 
None,  however,  exasperated  him  mora  against 
Galba  Uian  tlioee  who  condoled  with  him  in  pri- 
vate, and  protended  tliat  he  had  been  tnated  with 
groat  ingntitude.  Beside,  tliero  was  a  number  of 
people  that  had  flonriahed  under  Tigelllnns  and 
Nymphidius,  and  now  lived  in  poverty  and  dia- 
gnce,  who,  to  recommend  themselves  to  Otho, 
expressed  great  indignation  at  the  slight  he  had 
suffered,  and  urged  hhn  to  roven^  it  Among 
these  wera  Veturius,  who  was  iftfio,  or  oeuturi- 
on's  deputy,  and  Barbius,  who  was  ietseraruiM,  or 
one  of  those  that  carry  the  word  from  the  tri- 
bunes to  the  centurions.^  Onomaatos,  one  of 
Otho's  freed  men,  joined  them,  and  went  from 
troop  to  troop,  corrupting  some  with  money,  and 

*  Tacitns  telle  as,  that  a  Httk  •xertioa  of  libaraliiy  wokid 
hvw  fained  tba  nrmj;  %a6  that  Gftibk  safTerod  by  ao  as* 
Mawaable  attonlion  to  tb*  pvritv  ofaaeient  timat. 

tSee  aa  axcailent  tpaacb  whiob  Taoiuas  a«Ghbea  Is 
Galba  oa  thii  occasion. 

X  The  wsT  of  tettiaf  the  nightly  fnard  waa  by  a  eefstra 
or  tally,  with  a  particalar  intcriptioa,  giraa  from  ooo  eee 
tarioa  to  another,  qoite  throuxh  the  army,  aatil  it  aaiv 
again  to  the  tribnne  who  fiiat  deliverad  it. 


6ALBA. 


Mhera  with  proroliOB»  Indaed  they  were  eornipt 
Ottoiigh  already,  and  wanted  only  an  opportunity 
to  put  their  designs  in  execution.  If  they  bad 
not  been  extremely  disaffected,  tliey  eonld  not 
have  been  prepared  Tor  a  revolt  in  so  short  a 
•pace  of  time  as  that  of  four  days,  which  was  all 
that  pa»Md  between  the  adoption  and  the  assassin- 
ation; for  Piso  and  Galba  were  both  slain  the 
aixth  day  after,  which  was  the  fifteenth  of  Jann- 
nry.  Eariy  in  the  morning  Galba  sacrificed  in  the 
palace  in  presence  of  his  friends.  Umbricius, 
the  diviner,  no  sooner  tooli  the  entrails  in  his 
hands  than  he  declared,  not  In  enigmatical  ex- 
pressions, but  plainly,  that  there  were  signs  of 
Ipneat  troubles  and  of  treason  that  threatened  im- 
mediate danger  to  the  emperor.  Thus  Otho  was 
almost  delivered  np  to  Qalba  by  the  hand  of  the 
gods;  for  he  stood  behind  the  emperor,  listening 
with  great  attention  to  the  ol>servations  made  by 
Umbrlelus.  This  put  him  in  greet  confusion,  his 
fears  were  discovered  by  his  change  of  color, 
when  his  freedman  Onomastus  came  and  told 
him  that  the  architects  were  come,  and  waited 
for  him  at  his  house.  This  was  the  signal  for 
Otho*8  meeting  the  soldiers.  He  pretended, 
therefore,  that  he  had  bought  an  old  honse,  which 
these  architects  were  to  examine,  and  going  down 
by  what  is  called  Tiberins's  palace,  weut  to  that 
part  of  the  forum  where  stands  the  gilded  pillar 
which  terminates  all  the  great  roads  in  Italy.* 

The  soldiers  who  received  him,  and  saluted 
him  emperor,  are  said  not  to  have  been  more  tlian 
twenty-Utree.  So  that,  though  he  had  nothing 
of  that  dastardlv  spirit  which  the  delicacy  of  his 
constitution  and  the  effeminacy  of  his  life  seem- 
ed to  declare;  but  on  the  contrary,  was  firm  and 
resolute  in  time  of  danger;  yet,  on  this  occasiun, 
he  was  intimidated  and  wanted  to  rvtire.  But 
the  soldiers  would  not  suffer  it.  They  surround- 
id  the  chairf  with  drawn  swords,  and  insisted  on 
his  proceeding  to  the  camp.  Meantime  Otho  de- 
sired tlie  bearers  to  malce  haste,  often  declaring 
tiiat  he  was  a  lost  man.  There  were  some  who 
overheard  him,  and  they  rather  wondered  at  the 
hardiness  of  the  attempt  with  so  small  a  party, 
than  disturbed  themselves  about  the  consequences. 
As  he  was  carried  through  the  forum,  about 
tiie  same  number  as  the  first,  joined  him,  and 
others  afterward,  by  three  or  four  at  a  time. — 
The  whole  party  then  saluted  him  Cssar,  and 
conducted  him  to  the  camp,  flourishing  their 
swords  before  him.  Martlalis,  the  tribune  who 
kept  guard  that  day,  knowing  nothing  (as  they 
tell  us)  of  the  conspiracy,  was  surprised  and  ter- 
rified at  so  unexpected  a  sight,  and  suffered  them 
to  enter.  When  Otho  was  within  the  camp,  he 
met  with  uo  resistance,  for  the  conspirators  gath- 
ered about  such  as  were  strangers  to  the  design, 
and  made  it  their  business  to  explain  it  to  tliem; 
upon  which  they  joined  them  by  one  or  two  at  a 
time,  first  out  of  fear,  and  afterward  out  of 
choice. 

The  news  was  immediately  carried  to  Galba, 
wiiile  the  diviner  vet  attended,  and  liad  the  en- 
trails iu  his  hands;  so  that  they  who  had  been 
most  incredulous  in  matters  of  divination,  and 
even  held  it  in  contempt  before,  were  astonished 
at  the  divine  interposition  in  the  accompllshmeut 
of  this  presnge.  People  of  all  sorts  now  crowd- 
ing from  the  forum  to  the  palace,  Vinius  and 
Laco,  with  some  of  the   emperor's    freedmen. 


*Tbis  pillar  w&t  set  op  by  Angnsinc,  when  he  took  tlie  high- 
ways  nnder  bit  inspection,  and  had  the  distances  of  places 
ftom  Rome  marlted  opon  it, 

t  Suetonius  says,  he  got  into  a  womaa^i  tedaa,  in  order 
to  bo  the  better  concealed. 


stood  before  him  with  drawn  swords  to  defend 
him.  Piso  went  oat  to  speak  to  the  life-guards, 
and  Marius  Celsns,  a  man  of  great  courage  and 
honor,  was  sent  to  secure  the  Illyrian  legion^ 
which  lay  in  Vipsanius's  portioo. 

Galba  was  inclined  to  go  out  to  the  people.'-* 
Viulus^ndeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  it;  but 
Celsus  and  Laco  encouraged  him  to  go  on,  and 
expressed  themselves  with  some  sharpness  against 
Vinius.  Meantime  a  strong  report  prevailed  that 
Otho  was  slain  in  the  camp;  soon  after  which, 
Julius  Attlcus,  a  soldier  of  some  note  among  the 
guards,  came  up,  and  crying  that  he  was  the  man 
that  had  killed  Cesar's  enemy,  made  his  way 
through  the  crowd,  and  showed  his  bloody  swonl 
to  Galba.  Tlie  emperor,  fixing  his  eye  upon  him, 
said,  "Who  gave  you  orders?"  He  answered, 
**  My  allegiance  and  the  oath  I  had  taken;"  and 
the  people  expressed  their  approbation  In  loud 
plaudits.  Galba  then  went  out  in  a  sedan  chair, 
with  a  design  to  sacrifice  to  Jupiter,  and  shovif 
himself  to  the  people.  But  he  no  sooner  entered 
the  forum  than  the  rumor  changed  like  the  wind, 
and  news  met  him,  that  Otho  was  master  of  the 
camp.  On  this  occasion,  as  it  was  natural  among 
a  multitude  of  people,  some  called  out  to  him  to 
advance,  and  some  to  retire;  some  to  take  cour* 
age,  and  some  to  be  cautious.  His  chair  was  toss- 
ed backward  and  forward,  as  In  a  tempest,  and 
ready  to  be  overset,  when  there  appeared  first  a 
party  of  horse,  and  then  another  of  foot,  issuing 
from  the  BasUiea  of  Paul  us,  and  crying  out, 
*'  Away  with  this  private  man!"  Numbers  were 
then  running  about,  not  to  separate  by  flight, 
but  to  possess  themselves  of  the  porticoes  and 
eminences  about  the  forum,  as  it  were  to  enjoy 
some  public  spectacle.  A  til  ins  Virgillo  beat 
down  one  of  Galba's  statues,  which  served  as  sig- 
nal for  hostilities,  and  they  attacked  the  chair  on 
all  sides  with  javelins.  As  those  did  not  dispatch 
him,  they  advanced  sword  in  hand.  In  this  tim^ 
of  trial  none  stood  up  in  his  defense  but  one  man, 
who,  indeed,  among  so  many  millions,  was  the 
only  one  that  did  honor  to  the  Roman  empire.-^ 
This  was  Sempronius  Dennus,*  a  centur^)n,  who, 
without  any  particular  obligations  to  Galba,  and 
only  from  a  regard  to  honor  and  the  law,  stood 
forth  to  defend  the  chair.  First  of  all  he  lifted  np 
the  vine-branch,  with  which  the  centurions  chas- 
tize such  as  deserve  stripes,  and  then  called  out 
to  the  soldiers  who  were  pressing  on,  and  com- 
manded them  to  spare  the  emperor.  They  fell 
opon  him,  notwithstanding,  and  he  drew  his 
sword  and  fought  a  long  time,  until  he  received  a 
stroke  in  the  ham,  which  brought  him  to  tli6 
ground. 

The  chair  was  overturned,  at  what  is  called 
the  Curtiau  lake,  and  Galba  tumbling  out  of  it, 
they  ran  to  dispatch  him.  At  the  same  time  he 
presented  his  throat,  and  said,  "Strike,  if  it  bo 
for  the  good  of  Rome."  He  received  many 
strokes  upon  his  arms  and  legs,  for  he  had  a  coat 
of  mail  upon  his  body.  According  to  most  ac- 
counts, It  was  Camurius,  a  soldier  of  the  fifteenth 
legion  that  dispatched  him;  though  some  sav  It 
was  Terentius,  some  Arcadius,t  and  others  fab- 
ius  Fabulus.  They  add,  that  when  Fabius  had 
cut  off  his  liead,  he  wrapped  it  up  iu  the  skirt  of 
his  garment,  because  it  was  so  bald  that  he  could 
take   no  hold   of  it.    His   associates,   however, 


*  In  the  Greek  text  it  is  Indistnu;  bnt  that  text  (as  ws 
observed  before)  in  the  life  of  Galba,  is  extremely  corrupt. 
We  ha\-e  thererore  given  Den»u»  i'rom  Tacitus:  as' Kir#i^'«^ 
instead  of  SereellOy  above. 

t  In  Tacitus,  LcouiiiM.  That  hiitorlaa  makes  no  aie» 
tion  of  Fabius. 


f» 


PLUTAECH*8  I.IVB8. 


wonM  ftot  wAr  bim  to  tmattX  it,  bdt  Inriftod 
that  ho  thoald  let  th«  worid  loe  what  an  exploit 
he  had  performed;  he  therefon  fixed  It  opon  the 
point  of  bis  ipear,  and  swinging;  ahont  the  ha*d 
of  a  Tenerabte  old  man,  and  a  mild  prinoft,  who 
was  both  Pontifex  Maximms  and  coumI,  he  ran 
on  (lilce  the  Bacchanals  with  the  head  ftf  Pen- 
theuK)  brand ishiug  his  spear  '^lat  was  dyed  with 
the  blood  that  had  trickled  <rom  IL 

When  the  head  was  presented  to  0th o,  he  cried 
ont,  ••  This  is  poihiiig,  my  fellow-soldiers;  show 
«Be  tlie  head  df  Piso.'*  It  was  brought  not  long 
«fter;  for  that  young  prince  tieiug  wounded,  and 
pursued  by  one  Marcus,  was  killed  by  him  at  the 
gates  of  the  temple  of  Vesta.  Vinius  also  was 
put  to  the  sword,  though  he  declared  himself  an 
accomplice  In  the  conspiracy,  and  protested  titat 
It  was  against  Olho*8  orders  that  he  suffered. — 
flowoTer,  they  cut  off  his  head,  and  that  of  Laco, 
nnd  carrying  them  to  Otho,  demanded  their  re- 
Ward:  For,  as  Arehilochus  says : 

We  brisf  MTvs  wsnion  oniT  te  year  teat. 
Yet  OMMSsd*  of  as  killed  thsa. 

So  in  this  case  many  who  had  no  share  In  the  ac- 
tion, bathed  their  liands  and  swords  in  the  blood, 
nnd  showing  them  to  Otho,  petitioned  for  their 
reward.  It  appeared  afterward,  from  the  peti- 
tions given  iu,  that  the  number  of  them  was  a 
hundred  aud  twenty;  and  Vltelllus,  having  search- 
ed them  out,  put  them  all  to  death.  MariusCel- 
ms  also  coming  to  the  camp,  many  accused  him 
of  having  exhorted  the  soldiers  to  stand  by  Galba, 
nnd  the  bulk  of  the  army  insisted  tliat  he  should 
■offer.  But  Otho  being  desirous  to  sare  him,  and 
yet  afraid  of  contradicting  them,  told  them,  "He 
did  not  choose  to  have  him  executed  so  soon,  be- 
cause he  had  several  important  questions  to  put 
to  him."  He  orcfored  him,  therefore,  to  be  kept 
In  chains,  and  delivered  him  to  persons  \a  whom 
he  could  best  confide. 

The  senate  was  immediately  assembled;  and,  as 
If  they  were  become  different  men,  or  had  other 
gods  to  swear  by,  they  took  the  oath  to  Otho, 
which  he  had  before  taken  to  Galba,  but  had  not 
kept;  and  tliey  gave  him  the  titles  of  CiMar,  and 


A«g«i«M,  whila  the  bodlea  of  tiioM  thai  Ind 
been  bahoaded,  lay  in  tiielr  consular  robes  in  tha 
Arvm.  As  for  the  heads*  tiie  aoldiers,  alter  they 
had  no  fartlier  oaa  for  tliam,  aoU  that  of  Vinios 
to  his  daughter  for  two  thousand  five  haodred 
drmekmmB.  Piso's  was  given  to  his  wife  Verania, 
at  lier  request,*  and  Galba's  to  the  semtnts  of 
Patrobios  and  Vitellios,t  who,  after  they  had 
treated  it  with  the  utmost  insolence  and  oatrage, 
threw  it  into  a  place  called  Settertiwn^  where  the 
iMdies  of  those  are  cast  that  are  put  to  death  hy 
the  emperors.  Galba's  corpse  was  carried  aaray 
by  Helvidiufl  Priacns,  with  Otho's  permission,  anid 
buried  in  the  night  by  his  freed maa  Argiu& 

Such  is  the  history  of  Galba;  a  man  who,  ia 
the  points  of  family  and  fortune,  distinctly  con- 
sidered, was  exceeded  by  few  of  the  Romans,  and 
who,  in  the  union  of  both,  was  superior  to  all. — 
He  had  lived,  too,  in  great  iiouor,  and  with  the 
best  reputation,  under  five  emperors;  and  it  was 
rather  by  his  character  than  by  foroa  of  arms 
that  he  deposed  Nero.  As  to  the  rest,  who  con- 
spired against  the  tyrant,  some  of  them  were 
thought  unworthy  of  the  imperial  diadem  by  the 
people,  and  others  thought  themselves  unworthy. 
But  Galba  was  invited  to  accept  it,  and  only  fol* 
lowed  the  sense  of  those  who  called  iiim  to  tiiat 
high  dignity.  Nay,  wlien  he  gave  the  sanction 
of  his  name  to  Viudex,  that  which  before  was 
called  lebellion  was  considered  only  as  a  civil 
war,  becauae  a  mau  of  princely  talents  was  then 
at  the  head  of  it  So  that  he  did  not  so  much 
want  the  empire  as  the  empire  wanted  him:  aid 
with  these  principles  he  attempted  to  govern  a 
people  comipted  by  Tigellinus  and  Nympbidi- 
uf,  as  Scipio,  Fabricius.  and  Camillas  governed 
the  Romans  of  their  times.  Notwithstanding  bis 
great  age,  he  showed  himself  a  chief  worthy  of 
ancient  Rome  through  all  the  military  depart* 
ment:  but,  in  the  civil  administration,  he  deliv 
ered  himself  up  to  Viniua,  to  Laco,  and  to  his 
enfranchised  slavM,  who  aold  everything,  ia  the 
same  manner  as  iN'ero  had  left  all  to  his  insatiabis 
vermin.  The  consequence  of  this  was,  that  no 
man  regretted  him  as  an  emperor,  though  almost 
all  were  moved  with  pity  at  his  miserable  late. 


OTHO. 


Thb  new  emperor  went  early  in  the  morning 
to  the  Capitol,  and  sacrificed;  after  which  he  or^ 
dered  Marl  us  Celsus  to  be  brought  before  him.— 
He  received  that  officer  with  great  marks  of  his 
regard,  and  desired  him  rather  to  forget  the  cause 
of  his  confinement  than  to  remember  his  release. 
Celsus  neither  showed  any  meanness  In  his  ac- 
knowledgmenU,  nor  any  want  of  gratltnde.  He 
■aid,  "The  very  charge  brought  against  him  bore 
witness  to  his  character;  since  he  was  accused 
only  of  having  been  faithful  to  Galba,  from  whom 
he  had  never  received  any  personal  obligations.'* 
All  who  were  present  at  the  audience  admired 


•  Taelttt*  (lib.  i.)  lays,  the  pareh&ted  it. 

f  Oalba  had  pot  Patrobini  to  death;  bat  we  know  not 
may  tfaa  sanranu  ef  VttelliM  thoolddetife  lo  treat  Qalba*i 
fenaiat  with  aay  indignity. 


both  the  emperor  and  Celsns,  and  the  soldien  ii 
particular  testified  their  approbation.^ 

Otho  made  a  mild  and  gracious  speech  to  the 
senate.  The  remaining  time  of  his  consulship 
he  divided  with  Virginius  Rufus,and  he  left  those 
who  had  been  appointed  to  that  dignity  by  Nero 
and  Galba,  to  enjoy  it  in  their  course.  Such  as 
were  respectable  for  their  age  and  eharactpr,  he 
promoted  to  the  priesthood :  and  to  those  senators 
who  liad  been  baniahed  by  Nero,  and  recalled  by 


t  Lipstns  sajrt,  it  was  to  called  ffSMi  ttmiUrtimm,  as  bf 
iaf  two  miles  and  a  halt'  from  the  city. 

1  Otho  exempted  the  soldien  from  the  fbee  which  tbay 
had  paid  the  centarioBi  for  farloiifhs  and  other  immanitiei; 
bat  at  the  tame  time  promised  to  satisfy  the  centni ioas,  «a 
all  reasooabie  oeeasloot,  out  of  his  own  rerenue.  In  een. 
teqinenoe  of  these  fhrloogbt,  the  fourth  part  of  a  leficn 
waa  often  absent,  sad  the  tioopa  beoame  daily  saora  sad 
mvn  esnapied. 


OTHO 


0n 


Oalba,  liorMtond  all  thelr'roodt  and  Mtatas  that 
He  found  onsold.  So  that  the  first  and  beat  of  the 
citixens,  who  had  before  not  conaidered  him  as  a 
man,  but  dreaded  him  as  a  fory  or  destroy  lug  de- 
mon that  had  suddenly  seized  the  seat  of  govern- 
meut^now  entertained  more  pleasing  hopea  from 
■o  promising  a  beginning. 

But  notiiiug  gave  the  people  in  general  so  high 
a  pleasure,*  or  contributed  so  much  to  gain  him 
their  afiecilons,  as  his  punishing  Tigelliuus.  It 
is  true,  he  had  Jong  suffered  under  tlie  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, which  tlie  Romans  demanded  as  a  public 
debt,  and  under  a  complicailon  of  incurable  dis- 
tempers.  These,  together  with  his  infamous  cou- 
nectious  with  the  worst  of  prostitutes,  into  which 
bis  passions  drew  him,  though  almost  in  the  arras 
of  aeath,  were  considered  by  the  thinking  part  of 
mankind  as  the  greateat  of  punishments,  and 
worse  than  many  deaths.  Yet  it  was  a  pain  to 
the  common  people,  that  he  should  see  Uie  light 
of  the  sun,  after  so  many  excellent  men  had  been 
deprived  of  it  through  his  means.  He  was  then 
at  his  country  house  near  Sinnessa,  and  had  ves- 
■els  at  anchor,  ready  to  carry  him  on  occasion  to 
•ome  distant  country.  Otho  sent  to  him  there; 
and  he  first  attempted  to  bribe  the  messenger 
with  large  sums  to  suffer  him  to  escape.  When 
he  found  that  did  not  take  effect,  he  gave  him  the 
money  notwithstanding;  and  desiring  only  to  be 
indulged  a  few  moments  until  he  had  shave'd  him- 
self, he  took  the  raaor  and  cut  his  own  throat 

Beside  this  just  satisfaction  that  Otho  gave  the 
people,  it  was  a  most  agreeable  circumstance  that 
oe  remembered  none  of  his  private  quarrels.  To 
gratify  the  populace,  he  suffered  them  also  at 
first  to  give  him  in  the  theaters  tlie  name  of 
Nero,  and  he  made  no  opposition  to  those  who 
arected  publicly  the  statues  of  that  emperor. — 
Nay,  Claudiusf  Rufus  tells  us  that  in  the  letters 
If  ith  which  the  couriers  were  sent  to  Spain,  he 
joined  the  name  of  Nero  to  that  of  Otho.  But 
perceiving  that  the  nobility  were  offended,  he 
made  use  of  it  no  more. 

After  his  government  was  thus  established,  the 
prstorian  cohorts  gave  him  no  small  trouble,  by 
exhorting  him  to  beware  of  many  persona  of 
nnk,  and  to  forbid  them  the  court;  whether  it 
was  their  affection  made  them  really  apprehen- 
sive  for  him,  or  whether  it  was  only  a  color  for 
nising  commotions  and  wars.  One  day  the  em- 
peror himself  bad  sent  Crispinus  orders  to  bring 
the  seventeenth  cohort  from  Ostia,  and  in  order 
to  do  it  without  interruption,  that  officer  began 
to  prepare  for  it  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  and  to 
pack  up  the  arms  in  wagons.  Upon  which,  some 
of  tlie  most  turbulent  cried  out,  that  Crispi^nus 
was  come  witli  no  good  intention,  that  llie  senate 
had  some  design  against  the  government,  and  that 
the  arms  he  was  going  to  carry  were  to  be  made 
nse  of  against  Ciesar,  not  for  him.  This  notion 
■oon  spread,  and  exasperated  numbers;  some  laid 
bold  on  the  wagons,  while  others  killed  two  cen- 
turions who  endeavored  to  quell  the  mutiny,  and 
Crispinus  himself.  Then  the  whole  party  armed, 
and  exhorting  each  other  to  go  to  the  emperor's 
assistance,  they  marched  straight  to  Rome.  Be- 
ing informed  there  that  eighty  senators  sup- 
ped with  him  that  evening,  tliey  hastened  to  the 
palace  saying,  Then  was  the  time  to  crush  all 
Ciesar*s  enemies  at  once.  The  city  wA  greatly 
alarmed,  expecting  to  be  plundered  immediately. 

*  In  th«  dos«  of  the  day  on  wliicli  lis  was  inaagoratod, 
he  pat  Laco  and  Icelnt  to  death. 

t  This  writer,  who  wat  a  man  of  consular  difnily,  and 
Svooooded  Galba  in  th«  govemmont  of  Spain,  wat  aotoall. 
ad  GUmdius  bat  Ctmvius  Rnfu. 


The  palace,  too,  wat  in  the  utmost  eonfaaion,  and 
Otho  himaelf  in  unspeakable  distreas.  For  he 
was  under  fear  and  concern  for  the  senators, 
while  they  were  afraid  of  him;  and  he  saw  they 
kept  their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  in  silence  and  ex- 
treme consternation;  some  having  even  brought 
their  wives  with  them  to  supper.  He  therefore 
ordered  the  principal  officers  of  the  guards  to  go 
and  speak  to  the  soldiers  and  endeavor  to  appeaae 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  out  his  guests  at 
auotlier  door.  They  had  acarce  made  their  escape 
when  tho  soldiers  rushed  into  the  room,  and  ask- 
ed what  was  become  of  the  enemies  of  Csesar.— 
The  emperor  then,  rising  from  his  couch,  used 
many  arguments  to  satisfy  them,  and  by  entrea- 
ties and  tears  at  last  prevailed  upon  them  with 
much  difficulty  to  desist 

Next  day,  having  presented  the  soldiers  with 
twelve  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas  a  man,  he  en- 
tered the  camp.  On  this  occasion  he  commend- 
ed the  troops  as,  in  general,  well  affected  to  hia 
government;  but  at  the  same  time  he  told  them,that 
there  were  some  designing  men  among  them,  who 
by  their  cabals  brought  his  moderation  and  their 
fidelity,  both  into  question:  these,  he  said,  de- 
served their  resentmout,  and  he  hoped  they  would 
assist  him  in  punishing  them.  They  applauded 
his  speech,  ana  desired  him  to  chastise  whatever 
persons  he  thought  proper;  but  he  pitciied  upon 
two  only  for  capital  punishment,  whom  no  man 
could  possibly  regret,  and  then  returned  to  hia 
palace. 

Thoae  who  had  conceived  an  afiTectlon  for 
Otho,  and  placed  a  confidence  in  him,  admired 
this  change  in  his  conduct  But  others  tliought 
it  was  no  more  than  a  piece  of  policy  which  the 
times  necessarily  required,  and  that  he  assumed 
a  popular  behavior  on  account  of  tiie  impending 
war.  For  now  he  had  undoubted  intelligence 
that  Vitellfus  had  taken  the  title  of  emperor  and 
all  the  ensigns  of  supreme  power,  and  couriers 
daily  arrived  with  news  of  continual  additions  to 
his  party.  Other  messengers  also  arrived,  with 
accounts  that  the  forces  in  Paunonia,  Dalmatia, 
and  Mysia,  with  their  generals,  had  declared  for 
Otho.  And  a  few  days  aAer,  he  received  obliging 
letters  from  Mucianus  and  Vespasian,  who  both 
commanded  numerous  armies,  the  one  in  Syria^ 
and  the  other  in  Judaea. 

Elated  with  this  intelligence,  he  wrote  to  Vitel- 
lius,  advising  him  not  to  aspire  to  things  above 
his  rank,  and  promised,  in  case  he  desisted,  to 
supply  him  liberally  with  money,  and  gave  him 
a  city  in  which  he  might  spend  his  days  in  pleao- 
ure  and  repose.  Vitellius  at  first  gave  him  an 
answer,  in  which  ridicule  was  tempered  with  civ- 
ility. But  afterward,  being  both  thoroughly  ex- 
asperated, they  wrote  to  each  other  in  a  style  of 
the  bitterest  invective.  Not  (hat  their  mutual 
reproaches  were  groundless,  but  it  was  absurd 
for  the  one  to  insult  the  other  with  what  might 
with  equal  justice  be  objected  to  both.  For  their 
charges  consisted  of  prodigality,  effeminacy,  in- 
capacity for  war,  their  former  poverty  and  im- 
mense debts:  such  articles  that  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  of  them  had  the  advantage. 

As  to  the  stories  of  prodigies  and  apparitions 
at  that  time,  many  of  them  were  founded  upon 
vague  reports  that  could  not  be  traced  to  their 
author.  But  :;  the  Capitol  there  was  a  Vic- 
tory mounted  upon  a  chariot,  and  numbers  of 
people  saw  her  let  the  reins  fall  out  of  her  hands, 
as  if  she  had  lost  the  power  to  hold  them.  And 
in  the  island  of  the  Tyber,  the  stotue  of  Jull- 
ua  Cesar  turned  from  west  to  east,  without 
either  earthquake  or  whirlwind  to  more  it    A 
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VtRomstaiice  which  to  Mid  likewtot  to  Imt*  Iwp- 

Sened  wbeo  Vespaslao  opeoly  took  upon  him  the 
ifectlon  of  affairs.  The  iniindation  of  the  Ty- 
ber,  too,  was  considered  by  the  popolaoe  ai  a  bad 
Mneu.  It  was  at  a  time,  iadoed,  wbeo  riven  aao- 
aliy  overflow  their  baoka;  bat  the  flood  never 
rooe  so  bigh  before,  nor  waa  so  ruinous  in  its  ef- 
fects; for  uow  it  laid  jpreat  part  of  the  city  under 
water,  particularly  the  corn  market,  and  caused  a 
famine  which  continued  for  some  days. 

About  this  time  news  was  brouj^ht  that  Cecina 
•nd  Valens,  who  acted  for  ViteUius,  had  seised 
the  passes  of  the  Alps.  And  in  Rome,  Dolabella, 
who  was  of  an  illustrious  family,  was  suspected 
by  the  guards  of  some  disloyal  design.  Otho, 
•ither  fearing  him,  or  some  other  whom  he  could 
tufluence,  sent  him  to  Aqninum,  with  assurances 
of  friendly  treatment.  When  the  emperor  came 
to  select  the  oflScers  that  were  to  attend  him  on 
hto  march,  he  appointed  Lucius,  the  brother  of 
Vltellius,  to  be  of  the  number,  without  either 
promoting  or  lowering  him  in  point  of  rank.  He 
took  also  particular  care  of  the  mother  and  wife 
of  Vltellius,  and  endeavored  to  put  them  In  a  situ- 
otlon  where  thry  had  nothing  to  fear.  The  gov* 
omment  of  Rome  lie  gave  to  Flavins  Sabinua,  the 
brother  of  Vespasian;  either  with  an  intention  to 
4o  honor  to  Nero  (for  he  had  formeriy  given 
bim  that  appoiutmeut,  and  Galba  had  deprived 
him  of  It),  or  else  to  show  his  affection  to  Ves> 
|Msian  by  promoting  his  brother. 

Otlio  bimwif  stopped  at  firixillum,  a  tower 
In  Italy,  near  the  ro,  and  ordered  the  array  to 
march  on  under  the  conduct  of  his  lieutenants  — 
Marlus  Celsus,  Suetoulus  Paulinus,  Callus  and 
Spurina,  officers  of  great  reputation.  But  they 
eould  not  pursue  the  plan  of  operations  they  bad 
formed,  by  reason  of  the  obstinacy  and  disorder- 
ly behavior  of  the  soldiers,  who  declared  tliat 
they  had  made  the  emperor,  and  tliey  would  be 
eommnnded  by  him  only.  The  enemy*s  troops 
Were  not  under  much  better  discipline:  they,  too, 
were  refrnctory  and  disobedient  to  their  officers, 
and  on  the  same  account  Yet  they  had  seen  ser- 
vice, and  were  accustomed  to  fatigue:  whereas 
Otho*s  men  had  been  used  to  Idleuoos,  and  their 
inanuer  of  living  was  quite  different  from  that  in 
the  field.  Indeed,  they  bad  spent  most  of  their 
time  at  public  spectacles,  and  the  entertainments 
of  the  tbeutor,  and  were  come  to  that  degree  of 
insolence,  tliat  they  did  not  pretend  to  be  unable 
to  perform  the  services  they  were  ordered  upon, 
but  affected  to  be  above  them.  Spuriua,  who  at- 
tempted to  use  compulsion,  was  in  danger 
if  Deing  killed  by  tliem.  They  spared  no 
panner  of  abuse,  calling  him  traitor,  and  telling 
Aim  that  it  was  he  who  ruined  the  affairs  of  Cio- 
■ar,  and  purposely  missed  the  fairest  opportuni- 
ties. Some  of  them  came  in  the  night  intoxica- 
ted with  liquor  to  his  tent,  and  demanded  their 
discharge.  "  For  they  had  to  go,"  they  said,  "  to 
Ciesar,  to  accuse  him.'* 

The  cause,  however,  and  Spurina  with  it,  re- 
ceived some  benefit  from  the  insult  which  these 
troops  met  with  ut  Placentia.  Those  of  Vltellius 
came  up  to  llie  walls,  and  ridiculed  Otho*s  men 
who  were  appointed  to  defend  them  ;  calling  tliem 
players,  and  dancers,  fit  only  to  attend  the  Pythian 
and  Olympic  games  ;  fellows  who  knew  nothing 
of  war,  who  Imd  not  even  made  one  campaign, 
who  were  swollen  up  with  pride,  merely  because 
they  bad  cut  off  the  head  of  a  poor  unarmed  old 
man  (meaning  Galba);  wretches  that  durst  not 
look  men  in  the  face,  or  stand  anything  like  a 
fair  and  open  battle.  They  were  so  cut  with 
these  reproaches,  and  so  desirous  of  revenge,  that 


thoy  throw  tbeoKlvoo  at  Sparfaa^  foot;  «ad  beg- 
ged of  bim  to  command  and  employ  tbeoa  oa 
whatever  aervieelie  thought  proper,  osoiuiBg  him 
that  there  was  neitiior  danger  nor  tai»or  which  they 
would  decline.      After   this,  tlie  enemy  mods  a 


vigoroas  attack  upon  the  town,  and  pi>^  their 
battering  engioea  with  all  tlieir  force  ;  Imii  SpB- 
rina*s  men  repulsed  them  with  great  elanghter, 
and  by  that  means  kept  ponseaaion  of  one  of  tiio 
most  respectable  and  moot  flourishing  towuo  in  Italy. 

It  most  be  observed  of  Otbo's^^era  in  gonersl, 
that  they  were  more  obliging  in  Uioir  behaivior, 
both  to  cities  and  private  persons,  than  thooe  of 
ViteUius.  Cecina,  one  of  the  latter,  had  Dothing 
popular  either  in  his  address  or  hu  fignre.  He  was 
of  4  PC^ntic  sixo  and  moot  uncouth  appesmaee  ; 
for  he  wore  breoeheo  and  long  aleevos  in  tho 
manner  of  the  Goals,  even  wtiile  his  standard 
was  Roman,  and  while  he  gave  hto  instnietioBS 
to  Roman  officers.  His  wife  followed  him  oa 
horseback.  In  a  rich  dieos,  and  was  attended  by  a 
select  party  of  cavalry.  Fablns  Valens,  the  other 
general,  had  a  passion  for  money,  which  was  not 
to  t»e  satisfied  by  any  plandor  from  the  enemy, 
or  exactions  and  contributions  from  the  allieA.  In- 
somuch that  tio  was  believed  to  proceed  mora 
slowly  for  tho  sake  of  collecting  gold  as  he  went, 
and  therefore  was  not  up  at  the  first  action.  Some, 
indeed,  accuse  Cecina  of  hastening  to  give  battle 
before  the  arrival  of  Vaiena,  in  order  that  tiie  vic- 
tory might  be  all  his  own  ;  and,  beeide  other  less 
faults,  ttiey  charged  him  not  only  with  attacking 
at  an  unseasonable  time,  bat  with  not  maintaining 
the  combat  so  galluntly  as  he  ought  to  tiave  dooe;^ 
which  errors  nearly  ruined  the  affairs  of  his  ptrty. 

Cecina,  after  his  repulse  at  Placentia,  marched 
against  Cremona,  another  rich  and  great  city. 
In  the  meantime,  Aunius  Oallus,  who  was  going 
to  join  Spurina  at  Placentia,  had  intelligence  by 
the  way  that  be  was  victorious,  and  that  the  siege 
was  raised.  But  being  informed  at  the  ssroe 
time,  that  Cremona  was  in  danger,  he  led  his 
forces  thither,  and  encamped  very  near  the 
enemy.  Afterward  other  officers  brought  in 
reinforcements.  Cecina  posted  a  strong  body  of 
infantry  under  cover  of  some  trees  and  thickets ; 
after  which,  he  ordered  bis  cavalry  to  advance 
and  if  the  enemy  attacked  them,  to  give  away  by 
degrees,  and  retire,  until  they  had  drawn  them  into 
the  ambuscade.  ButCelsus  being  informed  of  tils 
intention  by  some  deserters,  advanced  with  hto 
best  cavalry  against  Cecina*s  troops ;  and,  npoa 
their  retreating,  he  pursued  with  so  mnch  caution, 
that  he  aurrounded  the  corps  that  lay  in  ambush. 
Hsving  thus  put  them  In  confuMon,  he  called  the 
legions  from  the  camp :  and  It  appears,  that  !f 
they  had  come  up  In  time  to  support  the  horse, 
Cecina's  whole  army  wonid  have  been  cut  in 
pieces.  But,  as  Paulinns  advanced  very  slowly,* 
he  was  censured  for  having  used  more  precaution 
than  became  a  general  of  his  character.  Nay, 
the  soldiers  accused  him  of  treachery,  and  en- 
deavored to  incense  Otho  against  him,  insistiog 
that  the  victory  was  in  their  hands,  and  tiiat  if  't 
was  not  complete,  it  was  owing  entirely  to  tho 
mismanagement  of  their  generals.  Otho  did  not 
so  much  believe  these  representations,  as  he  was 
willing  to  appear  not  to  disbelieve  them.  He 
tlierefo resent  his  brother  Titiauus,  to  the  army, 

*  Tacitus  telli  at,  that  Paulinus  was  na!.iirall]r  slow  aad 
irresolute.  On  this  occasion  he  charges'  hitn  with  two 
error«.  The  first  wa*,  that,  in»tead  of  advancing  iaa. 
mediately  to  Uie  ohargc,  and  tapportinj;  his  cavafar,  ho 
trifled  away  the  lime  in  fillinff  up  the  trenches ;  the  cccoad, 
that  he  did  not  9*^ail  himself  of  the  disorder  of  ^  «  c:«jy, 
bat  soDBded  mveta  too  early  a  retreat. 


O'THO. 
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wMi  PMevlnHtheMptaltt  of  htegiucd ;  Titluiw 
had  the  commuid  in  appearenoe^  and  Proealns  in 
nalitv.  Celsasand  Pautiuiu  had  the  title  of 
friends  and  coaneelorst  bat  not  the  least  aathority 
in  the  diiection  of  affkira. 

The  enemy,  too,  were  not  without  their  dls- 
aatisfactions  and  disorder,  particularly  amongr 
the  forces  of  Valeiis.  For  when  they  were  in- 
formed of  what  happened  at  the  ambuscade,  they 
expressed  their  indignation  that  their  general  did 
not  put  it  In  their  power  lo  be  there,  that  they 
might  have  used  their  endeavors  to  save  so  many 
biBve  men  who  perif'hed  in  that  action.  They 
were  even  inclloed  to  dispatch  bim  ;  but  having 
pacified  them  with  much  difficulty,  he  decamped 
and  joined  C«clna, 

In  the  meantime  Otho  came  io  the  camp  at  Be- 
driacnm,  a  small  town  near  Cremona,  and  there 
held  a  council  of  war.  Procnius  and  Titian  us 
were  y  opinion,  '*  That  he  onght  to  give  battle 
while  Jie  army  retained  those  high  spirits  with 
whicii  «he  late  victory  had  inspired  them,  and  not 
aufiei  ihat  ardor  to  cool,  nor  wait  until  Vltellius 
came  in  person  from  Gaul."  But  Paulinns  was 
against  it  •'  The  enemy,"  said  he,  <•  have  receiv- 
ed all  their  troops,  and  have  no  farther  prepara- 
tions to  make  for  the  combat;  whereas  Otho  will 
have  from  Mysia  and  Pannouia,  forces  as  numer- 
ous as  those  he  has  already,  if  he  will  wait  his 
own  opportunity,  instead  of  l^Tlng  one  to  the  en- 
emy. And  certainly  the  army  he  now  has,  if 
with  their  small  numbers,  they  have  so  much 
•rdor,  will  not  fight  with  less,  but  greater  spirit 
when  they  see  their  numbers  so  much  increased. 
Bealde,  the  gaining  of  time  makes  for  ns,  because 
we  have  everything  in  abundance,  but  delays 
must  greatly  distress  Geoina  and  his  colleague 
for  necessaries,  because  they  lie  in  an  enemy's 
couotry." 

Marins  Gelsns  supported  the  opinion  of  Pan- 
linns,  Annius  Oallus  could  not  attend^  because  he 
had  received  some  hurt  by  a  fell  from  his  hone, 
and  was  under  cure.  Otho,  therefore,  wrote  to 
him,  and  Oallus  advised  him  not  to  precipitate 
matters,  but  to  wait  for  the  armv  frem  Mysia, 
which  was  already  on  the  way.  Otho,  however, 
would  not  be  guided  by  these  counsels,  and  the 
opinion  of  those  prevailed  who  were  for  haaard- 
ing  a  battle  Immediately.  Diflbrent  reasons  are, 
Indeed,  alleged  for  this  resolntloo.  The  most 
probable  is,  that  the  pnetorian  cohorts,  which 
eompoeed  the  emperer's  guards,  now  coming  to 
taste  what  reel  war  was,  longed  to  be  once  more 
at  a  distance  frem  It,  to  retnrn  to  the  ease,  the 
oompany,  and  public  diversions  of  Rome;  and 
therefore  they  could  not  be  restrained  In  their  ea- 
ger ueos  for  a  battk),  for  they  imagined  tiiat  they 
could  overpower  the  enemy  at  the  firat  charge. 
Beside,  Otho  seems  to  liave  been  no  longer  able 
to  support  himsol/  in  a  state  of  suspense;  such 
an  avereion  to  tlu»  thoughts  of  danger  had  hisdis- 
•ipation  and  eiR»mlnacy  given  him!  Overburden- 
ed tlien,  by  his  cares,  he  hastened  to  free  him- 
self from  their  weight;  he  covered  his  eyes,  and 
leaped  down  the  precipice;  he  committed  all  at 
once  to  fvtupe.  Such  is  the  account  given  ef 
flie  matter  by  the  orator  Seeondus,  who  was 
OthoN  secretary. 

Others  say,  that  the  two  parties  were  much  in- 
clined to  lay  down  their  arms,  and  unite  in  cbooiN 
log  an  emperor  out  of  the  best  generals  they  liad; 
or,  if  they  could  not  agree  upon  it,  to  leave  tlie 
•lection  to  the  senate,  i^or  is  it  improbable,  as 
the  two  wiio  were  called  emperors,  were  neither 
of  them  men  of  reputation,  that  the  ezperlenoed 
«ad  prvdent  part  of  the  soldien  should  fbm 
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a  design:  for  they  eonid  not  but  refleet  liow  «9- 
happy  and  dreadml  a  thing  it  would  be  to  plonfO 
themselves  into  the  same  calamities,  which  the 
Romans  could  not  bring  upon  each  other  wltii- 
out  aching  hearts,  in  the  quarrels  of  Sylla  and 
Marias,  of  Cesar  and  Poropey:  and  for  what! 
but  to  provide  an  empire  to  minister  to  the  insa- 
tiable appetite  and  the  drunkenness  of  VitelliUs, 
or  to  the  luxury  and  debauoherios  of  Otho. 
These  consideniUoua  are  supposed  to  have  ind ne- 
ed Celsns  to  endeavor  to  gain  time,  in  hopeo 
that  mattera  miffht  be  compromised  without  Uio 
sword;  while  OUio,  out  of  fear  of  such  an  agreo>^ 
meat,  hastened  the  battle. 

In  the  meantime  be  returned  to  Brlxillum,* 
which  certainly  was  an  additional  error;  for  hy 
that  step  he  deprived  the  combatants  of  the  rev-  ^ 
erence  and  emulation  whtoh  his  presence  might 
have  inspired,  and  took  a  considerable  limb  from 
the  body  of  the  army,  I  mean  some  of  the  be«t 
and  most  active  men,  both  horse  and  foot,  for  his 
body-guard.  There  happened  about  that  time  a 
renoonter  upon  the  Po,  while  Cecina*s  troops  en* 
deavored  to  lay  a  bridge  over  that  river,  and 
Otho*8  to  prevent  it.  The  latter  finding  their 
eflTorts  Inefiectual,  put  a  quantity  of  torches,  weP 
covered  with  brimstone  and  pilch,  into  some 
boats,  which  were  carried  bv  tlie  wind  and  cor- 
rent  upon  the  enemy's  work.  First  smoke,  and 
afberward  a  bright  flame  arose;  upon  which 
Cecina's  men  were  so  terrified,  that  they  leapeil 
into  the  river,  overset  their  boats,  and  were  en- 
tirely exposed  to  their  enemies,  who  laughed  M 
their  awkward  dlitress. 

The  German  troops,  however,  beat  OthoSa 
gladiatora  in  a  little  island  of  the  Po,  and  killegl 
a  considerable  number  of  them.  Otho's  army 
that  was  iu  Bedriacum,  resenting  this  affront,  in- 
sisted on  being  led  out  to  battle.  Accordingly 
Proculus  marohed,  and  pitched  his  camp  at  th!» 
distance  of  fifty  furlongs  from  Be^Jriacum.  B^t 
he  chose  his  ground  in  a  very  unskillful  manner; 
for,  though  it  was  In  the  spring  aesson,  and  tho 
country  afforded  many  springs  and  rivulets,  his 
army  was  distressed  for  wster.  Next  day,  Pro- 
culus was  for  marehing  against  the  enemy.who  lay 
not  less  than  a  hundred  furlongs  off:  but  Pan- 
linns  would  not  agree  to  it.  He  said,  they  ought 
to  keep  the  post  they  had  taken,  rather  than  fa- 
tigue themselves  firat,  and  then  immedhitelv  en- 
gage an  enemy,  who  could  arm  and  pot  them- 
selves in  order  of  battle  at  their  leisure,  while 
they  were  making  such  a  roareh  with  all  tiie  in- 
cumbrance of  baggage  and  servants.  The  gen- 
erals disputed  tlie  point,  until  a  Nnmldian  horse- 
man came  with  letten  from  Otho,  ordering  theqi 
to  make  no  longer  delay,  bat  proceed  to  the  at- 
tack without  losing  a  moment's  time.  Th^f 
then  decamped  of  course,  and  went  to  seek  tlit 
enemy.  The  news  of  their  approach  threw  Co* 
etna  into  great  confusion;  and  immediately  quil- 
ting his  works  and  post  upon  the  river,  he  rt- 
paiied  to  the  camp,  where  he  found  most  of  the 
soldien  armed,  and  the  word  already  given  ky 
ValcBS. 

During  the  time  when  the  infantry  were  form- 


ing, the  best  of  the  cavalry  were  directed  t* 
diirmish.  At  that  momeui  a  report  was  spreads 
from  what  causa  we  cannot  tell,  among  Otho^ 


van,  that  Vitellius's  officere  were  coming  over  to 


•  It  wu  debatMl  ia  •oaa«il,  wketiier  the  •mpsier  thoalt 
U  praMDtin  Um  aotioB,  or  aot.  Marias  Cdiat  sad  P^ 
Haas  dnnt  aot  vote  Ibr  It,  iMt  they  thonld  —m  iaclin^d  le 
•xpoM  hit  panoB.  Be  thsfeim  letlrad  to  Brixillosii. 
waieh  was  a  ojgoanwtsaos  that  esatiihatsd  net  a  litOs  :te 
bitiaia. 


«n 


PLDTA£CH'8  LIVES. 


«d,  tlM7  Minted  thMn  is  a  frtondlT  manner,  call- 
tng-fbera  their  feltow-wrfdien.  But  inatewl  of 
receiving  the  appellation,  thej  answered  with  a 
-  fnrioos  and  hostile  shoot  The  eonseqoenee  was, 
that  the  persons  who  made  the  eomplaint  were 
dinpirlted,  and  the  rest  snapeeted  them  o(  treason. 
This  was  the  first  thinf  that  disconcerted  Otho'a 
troops,  for  hy  this  time  the  enemy  had  charfed. — 
Beside,  they  coald  presenre  no  order;  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  baggage,  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  prerenting  any  regular  moremept.  For 
'the  ground  was  so  full  of  ditches  and  other  ine- 
qualities, that  they  Fare  forced  to  break  their 
nuke  and  wheel  about  to  arold  them,  and  could 
mily  fight  in  small  parties.  There  were  but  two 
legions,  one  of  Vitel line's  called  the  dewmrer,  and 
•■e  of  Otho'a  called  ike  stMCOftr,  which  could  dis- 
entangle themselTes  from  the  defiles  and  gain  the 
*open  plain,  lliese  engaged  in  a  regular  battle, 
*nnd  fenglit  a  long  time.  Otho*a  men  wera  rlg- 
'wovs  and  braTe,  but  they  had  not  seen  so  much 
••  one  action  bsfore  this;  on  the  other  hand, 
'Umss  of  yttellius  had  much  experience  in  the 
'Sold,  bnt  they  were  old,  and  their  strength  decay- 


Otho 


ho*s  legion  coming  on  with  great  fury, 
■loweil  down  the  firrt  ranks,  and  took  the  eagle. 
The  enemy,  filled  with  shame  and  resentment, 
•dranced  to  chastise  them,  slew  Orphldius,  who 

*«ommanded  the  legfon,  and  took  several  standards. 
Among  the  gladiators,  who  had  the  reputation  of 

"teing  brave  fellows,  and  excellent  at  close  fight- 
ing, Alphenns  Varus  brought  np  the  Batavlans, 

*wno  come  from  an  island  formed  by  the  Rhine, 

*and  are  the  best  cavalry  in  Germany.  A  few  of 
ttie  gladiators  made  bead  against  them,  bnt  the 
greatest  part  fled  to  the  river,  and  falling  In  with 
•ome  of  the  enemy's  infantry  that  was  posted 
there,  were  all  cut  in  pieces.  But  none  behaved 
•o  III  that  day  as  the  pretorian  bandti.  They  did 
not  even  wait  to  receive  the  enemy's  charge',  and 
In  their  flight  they  broke  through  the  troops  that 
ns  jrat  stowi  their  ground,  and  pot  them  in  disor- 
der. Nevertheless,  many  of  Otho's  men  were 
Irresistible  In  the  quarter  where  they  fonght,  and 
opened   a  way  through  the  victorious  enemy  to 

'^eir  camp,  fiat  Proculus  and  Paulinas  took 
another  way;  for  they  dreaded  the  soldiers,  who 
draady  blamed  their  generals  for  the  loss  of  the 

Annlus  Galtus  recefred  into  the  city  all  the 
aeattered  parties,  and  endeavored  to  encourage 
Hiem  by  assurances  that  the  advantage  upon  the 
whole  was  equal,  and  that  thefr  troops  had  the 

'mperiority  In  many  parts  of  the  field.  But  Ma- 
rius  Celaus  assembled  the  principal  officers,  and 
desired  them  to  consider  of  measures  that  might 

'save  their  country.  *<  After  such  an  expense  of 
Roman  blood,"  said  he,  "  Otho  himself,  if  he  has 
a  patriotic  principle,  would  not  tempt  fortune  any 
more;  since  Cato  and  Scipio,  In  refusing  to  submit 

'  to  Cesar  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  are  accused 

'•f  having  unnecessarily  sacrificed  the  lives  of  so 
many  brave  men  In  Africa,  notwithsUndiiig  that 
they  fought  for  the  liberties  of  their  country. — 

'  Fortune,  indeed,  is  capricious,  and  all  men  are 
liable  to  suffer  by  her  inconstancy;  yet  good  men 
have  one  advantage  which  she  cannot  deprive 
them  of,  and  that  is,  to  avail  themselves  of  their 
reason  in  whatever  may  befall  them."  Thfiye  ar- 
guments prevailed  with  the  officers, and  on  Bound- 
ing the  private  men  they  found  them  desirous  of 
Cce.  Titianns  himself  was  of  opinion  that 
y  ought  to  send  ambassadors  to  treat  for  a  co- 
nlition.    In  pursuance  of  which,  Ceisna  and  Gal- 


Ins  wars  charged  wKh  a  cemmlsslon  to  Caeinn 
and  Yalens.  As  they  wvrs  upon  the  road,  tiiej 
met  some  centurions,  who  Informed  thorn  dist 
Vltellins's  army  was  advancinr  to  Bedriacam, 
and  that  they  were  sent  before  by  thdr  generals 
with  proposals  for  an  aceommoidatioB.  Gelana 
and  Gallns  commended  thefr  design,  and  dedred 
them  to  go  back  with  them  to  meet  Cecina. 

When  they  approached  that  general's  army, 
Celstts  was  in  grMt  danger:  for  Uie  cavalry  that 
were  beaten  in  the  aflfair  of  the  amboseade,  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  van,  and  they  no  sooner  saw 
Celsus,  than  they  advanced  with  lood  shouts 
against  htm.  'fhe  centnrtona,  however,  put 
themselves  before  him,  and  tlie  other  officers 
called  out  to  them  to  do  him  no  vioienee.  Cecina 
himself,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  tomult, 
rode  npand  quelled  it,  and  after  be  fasd  made  his 
compliments  to  Celsns,  In  a  very  obliging  man- 
ner, accompanied  him  to  Bedriacnm. 

In  the  meantime,  Titianns  repenting  that  ha 
had  sent  the  ambassadors,  placed  the  most  reso- 
lute of  the  soldters  again  upon  the  walls,  and  ex- 
horted the  rest  to  be  assisting.  But  when  Cecina 
rode  up  and  offered  bis  hand,  not  a  man  of  then 
could  resist  him.  Some  sainted  his  men  from  the 
walls,  and  others  opened  the  gates;  after  which 
they  went  out  and  mixed  with  the  troops  that 
were  coming  up.  Instead  of  acts  of  hoetility, 
there  was  nothing  but  mutual  caresses  and  other 
demonstrations  of  friendship;  fn  consequence  of 
whfch  they  all  took  the  oath  to  VHelKus,  and 
ranged  themselves  nnder  his  banner. 

This  is  the  account  which  most  of  those  that 
were  in  the  battle  give  of  it,  bnt  at  the  same 
time  they  confess  that  they  did  not  know  all  the 
particulars,  because  of  the  confused  manner  in 
which  they  fought,  and  the  inequality  of  the 
ground.  Long  after,  when  I  was  passing  over 
the  field  of  battle,  Mestrins  Floros,  a  person  of 
consular  dignity,  showed  me  an  old  man,  who  In 
his  youth  had  served  under  Otho,  with  othen  of 
the  same  age  with  himself,  not  from  inclinatioa 
but  by  constraint*  He  told  me  also,  that  on 
visiting  the  field  after  the  battle  he  saw  a  large 
pile  of  dead  bodies  as  high  as  the  head  of  a  maa; 
and  upon  Inquiring  into  the  reason,  he  coald 
neither  discover  It  himself,  nor  get  any  informa- 
tion about  K.    It  was  no  wonder  that  lliere  was  a 

*  From  this  passage  Dacier  woald  infer,  that  the  lift  tt 
Otfio  was  not  wrritten  bj  Plotarch.  Be  aajs,  a  penon  wfce 
Mrred  a  joob*  maa  aader  Otho,  ooald  aot  be  old  at  the 
time  wlMn  PhiUrch  eav  b«  sappoawi  to  Sav*  viaited  that 
field  of  battle.  His  araamcni  i*  this: — ^ThaS  battle  wai 
fonght  in  the  year  of  Christ  sixtj-nine:  Plutarch  reteraed 
from  Italj  to  Chosronea  ^oot  the  end  of  Domitian**  rcifi, 
ta  the  year  of  Christ  nin«ty«ihree  or  niaaty-fiMr,  and  eem 
left  his  native  city  any  mere.  As  thie  retreat  «^  Ptataick'i 
was  only  twenly-foor  or  twentv-five  years  after  the  baith 
of  Bedriacnm,  he  concludes  inat  a  per»oa  who  foiifbt  ia 
that  battle,  a  yonn;  man,  eonld  not  possrhfr  be  old  wMa 
PItttaieh  made  the  loar  of  ItaJy;  and  tharefw*  eoisjeecam 
that  thia,  a«  well  as  the  life  of  Galba,  maat  have  hem 
written  by  a  son  of  Platarch. 

Bot  we  think  no  armament,  in  a  matter  of  anch  iB|Mr. 
taaee,  onght  to  be  addaeed  from  a  passa^  maaifestly  ror- 
mpt.  Far  Inaiaad  of  arret  •raxseitr,  ««  mmst  either' mtf 
vx  err*  srstA«i»»,  or  rev  it  srcXAjer,  tm  to  make  eitto 
Giaek  or  seaaa  of  it. 

Lamprias,  in  the  caulogne,  ascribei  theea  two  livetio  Us 
father.  Nor  do  we  see  snch  a  dissimilaritj  to  Plaia^li^i 
other  writings,  either  in  the  style  or  manner,  as  wamsta 
as  to  oanclode  that  they  ai«  not  of  his  hand. 

Henry  BMveaa  did  not,  indeed,  take  th«m  iaio  hit  e& 
tion,  because  he  found  them  among  the  «inu««fa;  and,  •• 
some  of  the  opuscula  wvre  snpposed  to  be  spnrions,  he  be> 
lieved  too  hastily  tliat  these  were  of  the  nnmber. 

We  thinic  the  loss  of  Plotareh'a  other  lire*  of  the  em^ 
rora  a  real  loss  to  the  worid,  aad  should  hava  boea  giad  H 
they  had  come  down  to  ns,  even  in  the  same  imperfect  ess- 
ditfon,lLa  to  the  text,  aa  those  of  Oalba  aad  Otto. 


OTHO 


m 


pnsi  carnage  in  caaa  of  a  fBneral  roat>  beeaaae 
in  a  elTil  war  they  made  no  prisonera;  for  such 
eaptivoa  would  be  of  no  advanUife  lo  the  eon- 
qoerori ;  but  it  ia  difficult  to  aasign  a  reason 
why   the    earcaasea  should   t»e  piled  up  in  that 


An  uncertain  rumor  (as  it  commonly  liappens) 
^as  first  l»rought  to  Otho,  and  afterward  some  of 
the  wounded  came  and  aaaured  him  that  the  Imttle 
was  lost.  On  this  occasion  it  was  nothing  extra- 
ordinary  that  his  friends  strove  to  encourage  him 
and  keep  him  from  desponding;  but  the  attach- 
ment of  the  soldiers  to  him  exceeds  all  belief. — 
None  of  them  left  him,  or  went  over  to  the  ene- 
my, or  consulted  his  own  safety,  even  when  their 
chief  despaired  of  his.  On  the  contrary,  they 
crowded  his  gates;  they  called  him  emperor;  they 
left  no  form  of  application  untried;  they  kissed 
his  hands,  they  fell  at  iiis  feet,  and  with  groans 
and  tears  entreated  him  not  to  forsake  them,  nor 
give  up  to  their  enemies,  but  to  employ  their 
Cearts  and  hands  to  the  last  moment  of  their 
lires.  They  all  joined  in  thia  request;  and  one 
of  the  private  men,  drawing  his  sword,  thus  ad- 
dressed himself  to  Otho:  •*  Know,  Caear,  what 
your  soldiers  are  reedy  to  do  for  you,'*  and  im- 
mediately plunged  the  steel  into  his  heart 

Otho  waa  not  moved  at  this  aflecting  scene; 
but,  with  a  cheerful  and  steady  countenance, 
looking  round  upon  the  company,  spoke  as  follows: 
**  This  day,  my  fellow-soldiers,  I  consider  as  a 
more  happy  one  than  that  on  which  you  made 
me  emperor,  when  I  see  you  thus  disposed,  and 
am  so  great  in  your  opinion.  But  deprive  me 
not  of  a  still  greater  happiness,  that  of  laying 
down  my  life  with  honor  for  ao  many  generous 
Romans.  If  I  am  worthy  of  the  Roman  empire, 
I  ought  to  shed  my  blood  for  my  country.  I 
know  the  victory  my  adversaries  ii'ave  gained  is 
by  no  means  decisive.  I  have  intelligence  that 
my  array  from  Mysia  is  at  the  distance  of  but  a 
few  days'  march;  Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  are 
pouring  their  legiona  upon  the  Adriatic  ;  the 
forces  in  J  odea  declare  for  us;  the  senate  ia  with 
us;  and  the  very  wives  and  children  of  our  ene- 
mies are  so  many  pledges  in  our  hands.  But  we 
are  not  fighting  for  Italy  with  Hanoiba),  or  Pyr- 
rhus,  or  the  Cfimbrtans;  our  dispute  is  with  the 
Romans;  and  whatever  party  prevails,  whether 
we  conouer  or  are  conquered,  our  country  must 
suffer.  Under  the  victor's  joy  she  bleeds.  Believe, 
then,  my  friends,  that  I  can  die  with  greater 
riory  than  reign:  for  I  know  no  benefit  that 
Rome  c<in  reap  f^om  my  victory,  equal  to  wlut  I 
ahall  confer  upon  her  by  sacrificing  myself  fur 
peace  and  unanimity,  and  to  prevent  Italy  from 
oeiioldiug  such  another  day  as  this!" 

After  he  had  made  this  speech,  and  showed 
himself  immovable  to  those  who  attempted  to 
alter  the  resolation,  he  desired  his  friends  and  such 
senators  as  were  present,  to  leave  him,  and  pro- 
vide for  their  own  safety.  To  those  that  were 
absent  he  sent  the  same  commands,  and  signified 
his  pleasure  to  the  cities  by  letters,  that  they 
should  receive  them  honorably,  and  supply  them 
with  good  convovs. 

He  then  calleif  his  nephew  Cocceius,*  who  was 
yet  very  younr,  and  l>ade  him  compose  himself, 
and  not  fear  Viteillos.  "I  have  taken  the  same 
care,"  said  he,  **  of  his  mother,  his  wife,  and 
children,  as  if  they  had  been  my  own.  And  for 
the  same  reason,  I  mean  for  your  sake,  I  deferred 
the  adoption  which  I  intended  yon:  for  I  thought 
proper  to  wait  the  issue  of  this   war,  that  you 

*Taeita«  and  Sastoaiui  oall  him  CoccctMm. 


might  reign  with  me  if  I  eonouerad,  and  not  fkll 
with  me  if  I  waa  overoome.  The  last  thing,  my 
son,  I  have  to  recommend  to  you  is,  neither  en* 
tirely  to  forget,  nor  yet  to  remember  too  weU« 
that  you  had  an  emperor  for  your  uncle." 

A  moment  alter  he  lieard  a  great  noise  and  tu- 
mult at  his  gate.  The  soldiers  seeing  the  senators 
retiring,  thjreatened  to  kill  them  if  they  moved  a 
step  farther  or  abandoned  the  emperor.  Otho, 
in  great  concern  (or  them,  showed  himself  again 
at  the  door,  but  no  longer  with  a  mild  and  suppU- 
cating  air ;  on  the  contrary  he  cast  such  a 
stern  and  angry  look  upon  the  most  turbulent 
part  of  them,  that  they  withdrew  in  great  fear  and 
confusion. 

In  the  evening  he  was  thirsty,  and  drank  a 
little  water.  Then  he  had  two  swords  brought 
him,  and  having  examined  the  points  of  bota  a 
long  time,  he  sent  away  the  one  and  put  the  other 
under  his  arm.  After  this  he  called  his  servants, 
and  with  many  expressions  of  kindness  gava 
them  money.  Not  that  he  chose  to  be  lavish  of 
what  would  soon  be  another's;  >for  he  gave  to 
some  more,  and  to  some  leas,  proportioning  his 
bounty  to  their  merit,  and  paying  a  strict  regard 
to  propriety. 

When  he  had  dismissed  them,  he  dedicated  tha 
remainder  of  the  night  to  repose,  and  slept  so 
sound  that  his  chamberlains  heard  liim  at  the 
door.  Barly  in  the  mornine  he  called  his  freed- 
man,  who  assisted  him  in  5ke  care  of  tlie  seaa- 
tors,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the  proper  inqui- 
ries about  them.  The  answer  he  brought  was, 
that  they  were  gone  and  had  been  provided  with 
everything  they  desired.  Upon  which  he  said, 
"  Go  you,  then,  and  show  yourself  to  the  sol- 
diers, that  they  may  not  imagine  you  have  assist- 
ed me  in  dispatching  myself,  and  put  you  to 
some  cruel  death  for  it" 

As  soon  as  the  freedman  was  gone  out,  he  fixed 
the  hilt  of  his  sword  upon  the  ground,  and  hold- 
ing it  with  both  hands,  fell  upon  it  with  so  much 
force  that  he  expired  witli  one  groan.  The  ser- 
vants, who  waited  without,  heard  the  groan,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  lamentation,  which  was  echoed 
through  the  camp  and  the  city.  The  soldiers  ran 
to  the  gates,  with  the  most  pitiable  wailings  and 
most  unfeigned  grief,  reproaching  themselves  for 
not  guarding  their  emperor,  and  preventing  his 
dying  for  thom.  Not  one  of  them  would  ieava 
him  to  provide  for  himself,  though  the  enemy 
was  approachiug.  They  attired  the  body  in  a 
maguincent  manner,  and  prepared  a  funoral  pile; 
after  which  they  attended  tlie  procession  in  their 
armor,  and  happy  was  the  man  that  could  coma 
to  support  his  bier.  Some  kneeled  and  kissed  his 
wouua,  some  grasped  his  hand,  and  others  pros- 
trated themselves  on  the  ground,  and  adored  him 
at  a  distance.  Nay,  there  were  some  who  threw 
their  torches  upon  the  pile,  and  then  slew  them- 
selves. Not  that  they  had  received  any  extraor- 
dinary favors  from  the  deceased,  or  were  afraid 
of  suiiering  under  the  liauds  of  the  conqueror; 
but  it  seems  that  no  king  or  tyrant  was  ever  so 
passionately  fond  of  governing,  as  they  were  of 
being  governed  by  Otho.  Nor  did  their  affection 
cease  with  his  death;  it  survived  the  grave,  and 
terminated  in  the  hatred  and  destruction  of  Vi* 
tellius.  Of  that  we  shall  give  an  account  in  its 
proper  place. 

After  they  had  interred  the  remains  of  Otho, 
they  erected  a  monument  over  them,  which 
neither  by  its  size  nor  by  any  pomp  of  epitaph, 
could  excite  the  least  envy.  I  have  seen  it  at 
Brixiilum;  it  was  very  modest,  and  the  inserip- 
tion  ou\y  thus: 


PLUTARCB*B  LIYBS. 


MAK0U8   OTHO. 

Olho  died  it  tlM  age  of  thlrhr^Mren,  haTtnf 
ttlffiied  eftly  three  sMfttlie.  Thoee  who  fiad 
ibalt  with  hia  life,  are  not  more  reapecUblo, 
•ither  for  their  nomben  or  for  their  raak,  thaa 


(hooe  who  appUad  his  death:  for,  thoagh  his  life 
waa  Bot  mack  bettor  thaa  that  of  Nero,  yat  hia 


4eath 
The  Boldlen  were  eztreaiolT  Inoenaed  agaiast 

r^nio,  -       .  ^ 

for 

U  ntelliaa:  and  baiag 

OB  tha  ipoty  they  lot  tha  othan 


molT  Inoen 
•llio,  one  of  the  prioelpal  ofltcera  of  the  gaarde, 
IT  penaading  them  to  take  the  oath  immediately 
i  VltelltBa;  and  baiag  Informedt  that  there  were 


fma,  bat  aellaltad  VMaiM  WOm  tea 
trottbleeome  nMsner.  They  waat  In  anae  to  hie 
honae,  aad  inalited  that  he  shoald  take  the  Impa- 
rial  title,  or  at  loait  be  their  aaediator  wllfa  tha 
oonqneror.  Bat  ho  who  had  refnoed  to  aooapt 
that  title  from  thom  when  they  were  Tietatiooa. 
thonght  it  wonid  be  the  grealeet  madneee  to  em- 
bTaoe  it  afler  they  were  beataa.  And  ha  waa 
afndd  of  applying  to  tho  Gorraaiw  in  their  befaaU; 
becanae  be  bad  obliged  that  people  to  do  maay 


thlnga  contrary  to  their  incilaatlons.  He 
fore  went  oat  privately  at  another  door.  Wbeo 
the  ioldieri  found  that  be  had  loft  them,  thoy  took 
the  oath  to  yilelliaa,  and  baring  obtained  their 
paidoa,  wananroUad  among  tha  traopa  of  Caeiaik 


BVD   or  THB  LITBa 


AN 

ACCOUNT  OF  WEIGHTS,  MEASURES 

Ain> 
DENOMINATIONS  OP  MONEY, 

lORTIONID  BT  FLOTABOH. 

From  the   Tableg  of  Dr.  ArbuthnoL 


WKOHCBk 

TIm  RoMftii  Ilbm  or  pound 00  10  l^B  if'S-lO^ 

The  AttiemiimoriMODd 00  U    7  16  3-7tl» 

Tbo  AtUe  talent  equal  to  lUty  mine M  11    0  17  l-4th. 


BET  WUBVBME  OF  CAPAOITT. 

pMk.nL  Ptatt. 

The  Roman  modim 1   10    0  3-9 

The  AtUc  cbonU,  one  pint,  15,705  3-8  aolid  inehee 0    0    1  1-3  ntulf 

The  Attic  medimnoa 4    0    6  1-10 


LIQUID  If  lASURBa  Of  OAPACITT. 

piat.  loUd  iDoh. 

rhoootyle }i    3,141)^ 

rheeyathua ijj    0^6  11-13 1^ 

rhoehu 9      35^ 


lOMgUBlB  01  UNOTH. 

Baa.  picai.  ft,  ■• 

The  Roman  foot « 0  0  11  S-Sthi. 

The  Roman  cnblt 0  1    53-adi. 

The  Roman  pace • 0  4  10 

The  Roman  fariong 130  4    4 

The  Roman  mile J67  0    0 

The  Grecian  cobit 0  1    6  l-8tfk 

The  Grecfain  furlong »100  4    41-5th. 

Ibe  Grecian  mile «..80ft  fi    0 

N.  B.  In  thia  oompntatlon  the  Bngliah  pace  ia  fiw  feet 

MONBT* 

$  0.  «. 

fhe  qaadmna,  abont • • 1.1 

rheaa , IJ 

The  Seatertiua 2SJi 

The  aestertiam  equal  to  1000  aeBtortii 35.87  J4 

The  denarius < 14.34 

The  Attic  oboluB ^ .3.SJ 

The  drachma MM 

TheroinaslOO  drachms 14.35.1J 

TheUlantsOOmlne 861.11.1.1 

The  Btater-aureos  of  the  Greeks  weighing  two  Attic  drachma 3.58.7J 

The  Btator-daricus 7.16wU 

The  Roman  aureus  was  of  different  value  at  different  periode.  According  to  the  proportion^  «  eg  7  a 
meotloued  by  Tacitus,  when  it  exchanged  for  35  denarii,  it  was  of  tlie  rnmd  Taloe  asf  ^*^ '  * 
Ihe  Gracian  stator.  (677) 
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PerksloB  diot, 


PUtoborn, 

Xorzes  killed  by  AxubaaM, 


NICIAS. 


Tbo  Athooiaiifl  aadoitako  tho  Bieiliaa  war,. , 
Nioia*  boatea  aad  pot  to  death  ia  Sicily,. . . . 


ALCIBIADEB 

Take*  refaf  e  at  Bparta,  aad  afterward  amoaf  the  Poraiaoi. 

Dioaytiat,  the  elder,  now  tyraat  of  Sioily, 

Bopbocle*  diei,  aced  91, '. ... 

Eoripidot  diet,  aged  75» 


LT8ANDKR 


Put!  ao  end  to  die  Pelopoaaosiaa  war,  aad  ettabllshes  the  thirty  tyraati  at  Athene, 

Thratjrbnlas  ezpelt  them 

Alcibiades  pat  to  death  by  order  of  Pbamafaazos 


OTOfthrowe  his  brother  Cyras  la  a  groat  battle. 

Greeks,  eoodaeted  by  Xeaopboa. 
Socrates  dies, 


ARTAXERXES  MNEMON 

Tho  retreat  of  tho  tea  thoasaad 


AGESILAUS 


Asceads  the  Spartan  throae 

LySRttdor  a«nt  lo  the  Heilesponi, 

AgesiUas  defeau  the  Persian  cavalry.   Lysander  dies.   The  Romans  lose  tbo  battle 
of  AUia, 


CAMILLUS 


Retires  to  Ardea, 

Aristotle  bom 

Demosthenes  bom, 

Cbabrias  defeats  the  Laeedamoniaas 

Peace  between  the  Aiheniaas  aad  Laoedsmoniaas, 

The  important  battle  of  Lenctm. 

PBLOPIDAfl, 

GonoTAl  of  the  Thebans.    He  headed  the  saorod  band  the  year  before  at  Lenotra, 
where  Bpamlnondas  eommanded  in  chief. 

Dionysias  tho  elder,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  dies*  and  U  tooeoodod  by  his  son 

Isoerates  floarishes • • 


TIMOLEOX 

Kills  his  broCber  Tlmophaaes,  who  was  setting  himself  op  tyrant  in  Comlth, .... 

Peiopidas  defbats  Aleiaader  the  tyiant  of  Phera,  bat  falls  la  the  battle 

The  ^moas  battle  of  Mantlnea,  in  whioh  Epamlaoadas,  tliongh  Wotorioas,  is  killed 
by  the  soa  of  Xeaophoa, 

Camillas  dies 

M.    So  does  Agesilaas, 


OIOV 


Ezpab  Dionysias  the  yonagof, 

Alexander  the  Grant  bora, 

DioB  is  killed  by  Callippas, . . . 
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ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT 
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After  his  consnlthip,  is  seat  against  MIthridates «... 

8«rtorins  assassinated  in  8patn.    Crassas  Consnl  wiUi  Pompey 

Tig ranes  eononered  by  Lucnilas, 

Mithridatos  dies.    Pompey  ftioes  the  temple  of  Jemaalem.    Aagnstaa  Cwaar  bom,. 

JITLIUB  CiSSAR 

Appointed  eontol  with  BIbvhis,  obtains  Illyrin,  and  the  two  Ganh,  with  fonr  legions. 
He  marries  his  daoghter  Jalia  to  Pompey. 

Crustts  is  taken  by  the  Parthians  and  suin, • ..• 

C««ar  defeats  Pompey  at  Phanalla, 
Kgypt,  and  is  nssi 
Cwsar  'maliee  himself  master  of  Alexandria,  and  sabdaea  Egypt;  after  which  he 


Pompey  flies  into  J 


,  and  is  nssns«inated  there. 


mafches  into  Syria,  and  soon  redsices  Phaniaees. 
He  conqaers  Jabe,  Boipio,  and  Peueins,  in  Africa*  and  loads  np  loar  trlampha. 

PreTions  to  which,  Cato  kills  himself. 
Cmsar  defeau  the  sons  of  Pompey  at  Monda.    Cneins  fallt  m  the  notion,  and  Box- 

tas  lliea  into  Bioily.    Cmear  triaapha  tho  fifth  time. 


BRUTUS. 


C»sar  ia  killed  by  Bratns  and  Cnssina, . 
Brains  passes  into  Macedonia, 


HARK  ANTONY 


Beatea  the  same  year  by  Aagaetna  at  Modenn.    He  retiree  to  Lopidns,    The  tri> 

nmviraio  of  Aagastas,  Lepidas,  and  Antony,  who  divide  the  empire  nmong  them. 
The  battle  of  Pbifippi,  in  which  Bratna  and  Casaios  being  ovarthiown  by  Aagnstaa 

and  A  atony,  lay  violent  handa  on  Uiomselvea. 

Antony  leagnei  with  Bextna  the  bob  of  Pompey  against  Angnstns, 

Angaatns  and  Antoay  ranow  tbeiff  firiendehip  after  the  death  of  Falvia,  and  Antony 

Buuries  Uetavia. 

Aagnatna  and  Antony  ngaln  embroiled • 

Tb«  battle  of  Aciiam.    Antony  ia  benten,  and  flies  into  Egypt  with  Cleopatra,.. 
Aogastas  makes  himself  master  of  Alexandrin.    Antoay  nad  Cleopatra  destroy 

theaiselTea. 


OALBA 


Bom. 

Oibobom, 

Oalba  appointed  consnl,  ....... 

The  revolt  of  Vindex 

Nero  killed,  and  Galba  daclaied 


OTHO, 


RevoHs,  and  persuades  the  soldlen  to  dispatch  Oalba;  npon  which  he  la  proclaimed 
emperor;  and  three  months  after,  being  defeatod  by  Vitollias,  dispatohas  himself. 
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INDEX. 


ACHiEANS,  their  DoUe  method  of  tetUfylog  their 
fratllode  to  the  Romane,  960. 

Adonii,  feast  of,  151. 

Adoltut  nnknown  at  Sparta,  53. 

JEmlu,  office  of,  it*  Datore,  379. 

JBmiuan  Family,  ita  aDUqoity,  186. 

Muiuvt  Paoldi  is  madendile,  ih.;  his  discipline, 
ik.;  subdues  Spain,  ik;  and  the  Li^nrians, 
187;  is  appointed  to  eouduct  the  wsr  against 
Persens,  189;  whom  he  defeats,  193;  his  disinter- 
estedness, 195:  hb  death,  and  public  funeral, 
199. 

JBtoP  meets  Solon  at  the  coart  of  GroBsas,  83. 

AasstLAUS  declared  klnr  of  Sparta,  by  tlie  Influ- 
enee  of  Lysander,  300;  appointed  to  commend 
the  Lacedvmonian  ezpeattlon  Into  Asia,  393; 
from  which  he  is  recalled,  395;  to  conduct  the 
expedition  afainst  the  Thebans,  whom  he  de- 
feats, 397;  but  b  subsequently  defeated  by 
them,  401;  they  attack  Lacedsmon  itself,  but 
retire  without  takins  It,  403;  his  treachery  to- 
ward Tachos,  king  of  Egypt,  404;  hbdeath,  405. 

Aaie,  his  geneial  character,  514;  hb  efforts  to  ra- 
form  hb  cottntry»5l5, 516;  commands  the  Spar- 
tan army,  517;  b  seized  by  Leon  Idas,  impris- 
oned, 519;  and  murdered,' together  with  hb 
mother  and  grandmother,  ti. 

AOMCDLTimB,  advantages  of,  349. 

Alpan  luMX,  prophesy  respeeUng,  106^ 

Almnos,  pbty  of,  113. 

AuoANon  assaults  Lycurgus,  50;  b  won  upon 
by  the  kindness  of  Lyourgus,  t^. 

AiiCiHAon,  eontracto  a  friendship  with  Soeimteo, 
146;  bis  kindneas  to  a  stmnger,  ik.;  gains  the 
prizes  at  the  Olympic  games,  148;  stratagem 
of,  149;  his  dissoluteness  and  eztmvaganoe,  ih.; 
b  accttssd  of  impiety,  158;  returns  to  Athens, 
where  he  b  joyfully  raceired,  157;  hb  death, 
159. 

AtUANDB  the  Great  reoelres  the  Perstan  amban- 
aadors,  when  a  yoath,  in  the  absence  of  hb 
father,  435;  hb  courage,  436;  quarrt*ls  with 
his  father,  437;  whom  he  soon  sncoeeds,  (6.; 
be  takea  Thebsa,  438;  hb  noUe  conduct  to 
Timoclea,  ih.;  defeaU  the  Persians,  439;  hb 
Illness,  440;  defeato  Darius,  441;  hb  honorable 
eouduct  to  the  mother,  wife,  and  daughter  of 
"  Darius,  441—445;  hb  temeerence,  446;  de- 
feats Darius  a  second  time,  447;  orders  funeral 
honors  to  be  paM  to  the  body  of  Dsrins,  451; 
marries  Rozana,  ib,;  pub  his  old  counselor, 
Parmenio,  to  death,  453;  kills  Clitus,  453;  con- 

Suers  Porus,  456;  curious  conference  with  the 
fymnosophixta,  457;  marries  Statira,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Darius,  459;  hb  death,  460;  and  char- 
acter, 461. 
Ammonios,  preceptor  to  Plutarch,  anecdote  of, 

ziil. 
Amolius  dnposMsses  Numitor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Alba,  33;  orders  the  destruction  of  hb  nephews, 

Anazcht,  the  precursor  of  tymnny,  507. 
AJUZAOOBAit  hb  praise,  181;  b  aocnaed*  and  flies 


f^«m  Athens,  131;  first  ta«ght  the  AtheabM 
how  the  moon  becomes  eclipsed,  355. 

Amoiua,  bucklers,  why  so  called.  65. 

AimocBim  marries  Stiatonice,  581. 

AiTTONT,  hb  generosity,  586;  hb  hamane  eon- 
duct  to  Archelaus,  ik.;  eonnecta  hbnsalf  with 
the  fortunes  of  Csoar,  587;  to  whom  he  earriss 
nasbtanee,  ib.;  hb  vicioua  conduct,  5ti8;  pro- 
nounces the  funeral  oration  orer  CaBsar'a  body, 
589;  unites  with  Octaviua  CBuar  aud  Lepidus, 
590;  lib  brutal  exultation  oTor  Cicero,  ib.;  de- 
feats Cassius,  591;  hb  luxury,  593;  eonnects 
himself  with  Cleopatra,  ib.;  b  defeated  by  tfaa 
Parthians,  596;  withdraws  from  their  country, 
598;  treats  hb  wife  Octiria  with  great  aegleet, 
599;  hb  difiereuce  with  Cesar,  i&.;  giT^  him- 
self up  eatinty  to  Cleopatra,  600;  hb  forces, 
ib.;  engagea  with  Cesar's  fleet,  601;  and  b 
defeated,  ib.;^  his  army  goss  over  to  Cesar,  603; 
he  returns  to  Cleopatra,  604;  they  both  offer  to 
submit  to  CoMar,  who  rejects  their  proposal,  ii.; 
he  atebs  himself,  605;  b  buried  by  Cieopatia, 
606. 

Aquilu  oonsplre  with  the  VltelUl  to  reinstate 
Tarqula,  65;  and  are  dbcovered  and  punished, 
86. 

AzATim  raises  the  Adieana  to  dlgalty  and  power, 
350;  takes  Corinth  by  strata^m,  653;  b  de- 
serted by  the  Acheans,  657;  lib  Tarioaa  fsr* 
tune,  658;  hb  death,  663. 

AacHiDAMiA,  heroic  conduct  of,  374. 

Abchimkdis,  hb  skill  in  meokaaics,  916;  he  d^ 
fends  Syracuse,  i».;  b  killed,  318. 

Arohom,  office  of,  78. 

AaaopAava,coaBeU  of,  lastltuted,  ik 

AaiAONK  iastrueto  Theseas  to  pass  thieagh  tfat 
Ubyriath,  85. 

Aeiamnis,  aa  artful  Aiabba  chief,  deoeiree  Craa* 
sus,  366. 

AaimiMEs  opposes  Thembtoeies,  94;  b  banished, 
95;  recalled,  98;  hb  aenee  of  justice,  338; 
why  called  •*tb»  just,**  837;  lib  volnataiy 
poverty,  334;  death,  335. 

AuanoN,  hb  yioes  aad  profllgaelea,  309. 

Aeistotlb  the  pbiloeoplier,  preceptor  to  Alexan- 
der, 436. 

AaTAxnzxs  succeeds  hb  father,  638;  becomes 
popular,  ib.;  hb  brother  Cyras  roYolts,  ib,; 
whom  he  engages,  639;  and  defeats,  ib.;  looee 
hb  wile  Statira,  by  poison,  odmiuistersd  by 
Parysatis,  whom  he  banbhes  to  Babylon,  643; 
his  weakness  and  vice,  644;  hb  emelties,  645: 
conspliacT  of  hb  eldest  son  and  sereral  nobles, 
646. 

AzTs,  the  fine,  nnknown  at  Rome  beioie  tiie 
capture  of  Syracuse  by  Marcellns,319. 

Aeuns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  killed  by  Brutus,  87 

As,  Roman  coin,  value  of,  109. 

AspASiA,  her  ulents,  138;  captivates  Periclea,  ik; 
accused  and  acquitted  through  the  influence  of 
Pericles,  131. 

Athitb  opposes  the  departaie  of  Ciassna  from 
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■•  ■ettlemenk  of,  by  ThoMaa,  37;  fomken 
by  its  Inhabitenti,  97 ;  rebatlt  by  Themiito- 
eles,  98;  adoroed  by  Pericles,  134;  taken  by 
Lyaauder,  297;  and  by  Sylla,  after  aaflertng 
nmine  nnd  diatreas,  308. 
Sandius,  hit  bravery,  314;  eapoaaaa  the  canae  of 
Hannibal,  215;  from  which  he  la  detached  by 
the  kiudneas  of  Marcelloa,  ih, 

Sakathkum,  a  plaee  of  puniahment,  335. 

SjjtUT,  the  anbstitotion  of,  for  wheat,  a  paniah- 
ment,  321. 

Saotaeds  excaeed  by  the  lawa  of  Solon  from  re- 
lieving their  fathers,  80;  who  were  deemed 
mch  at  Athena,  94;  laws  of  Pcffielea  concern- 
in^,  133. 

Bastarn^  a  people  of  Graol,  189. 

Steaua  aeixoe  the  person  of  Darius,  450;  hb  pan- 
iahment  by  Alexander  for  hia  perfidy,  ib. 

Boat,  ponishment  of  the,  Its  draadfni  najtare, 
642. 

BoMA  Dka,  ceremoniea  obaenrad  at  her  festival, 
464. 

Bumius,  kinif  of  the  Gaala,  110;  defeats  the  Ro- 
mans, 111;  takes  Rome,  112. 

BaoTH,  a  favorite  dish  amonr  the  Laoedsmoniana, 
51. 

Bmonra,  the  first  Roman  consol,  84;  eondemna 
his  own  sons  to  death,  86;  engages  Arons,  and 
la  killed,  87. 

,  Marcus,  accompanies  Cato  to  Cypms, 
623;  joins  Pompey*s  party  against  Gssar,  tb.; 
ia  reconciled  to  Cesar,  ^4;  bat,  offended  at 
Cesar's  usurpation,  be  joina  Caaaius  in  con- 
quiring  hia  death,  635;  aasaaslnates  Cesar,  637; 
kills  Theodotns,  the  author  of  Pompey*a  death, 
631;  his  dream,  i6.;  ia  defeated  at  Philippi, 
635;  hiB  death,  636. 

Bdcxphalus,  tlie  horse.  Its  value  and  properties, 
435;  its  death,  456. 

fioLL,  Marathon  Ian,  taken  by  Theaens,  34. 

BuUAL8i  regulations  concerning,  by  Lycnrgas, 
56. 

CABiai,  mysteries  of,  333. 

Cmmam.  leavea  Rome  through  fear  of  Sylla,  and  la 
taken  by  the  pirates,  462;  fh>m  whom  he  ob- 
taina  his  freedom  by  ransom,  ih.;  his  eloquence, 
ib.;  the  tendency  of  his  conduct  to  tyranny 
foretold  by  Cicero,  t6.;  Is  elected  pontiff,  463; 
•Qspected  of  supporting  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
ib.;  occasion  of  his  divorcing  Pompeia,  464;  re- 
conciles Pompey  and  Crassus,  465;  with  whom 
he  unites,  ib.;  and  by  their  interest  is  appointed 
consul,  ib.;  bis  successasa  general,  466;  affec- 
tion of  his  soldien,  ib,;  various  traits  of  his  char- 
acter, ib.;  defeats  the  Germans,  467;  and  the 
Nervii,  468;  his  expedition  into  Britain,  469;  de- 
feats tlie  Gauls,  470;  beginning  of  hie  dissensions 
with  Pompey,  ib.;  passes  the  Rubicon  on  his 
way  to  Rome,  471 ;  which  he  entera,  472;  his 
heroic  conduct  during  a  storm  at  sea,  473;  de- 
feats Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  475; 
fnts  Achiilaa  and  Photinus,  the  aasaasins  of 
ompey,  to  death,  476;  hia  connection  with 
Cleopatra,  ib.;  his  sententious  mode  of  an- 
nouncing a  victory,  ib.;  defeats  Juba,  king  of 
Kumidia,  477;  is  elected  consul  a  fourth  time, 
478;  and  assumes  absolute  power  at  Rome,  ib.; 
corrects  the  erron  of  the  calendar,  479;  la  as- 
sassinated in  the  senate-honae,  481;  hia  charac- 
ter, 482. 

CALXNDAa  reformed  by  Numa,  67. 

Caluas,  his  treachery,  227. 

CALUSTHZNia  becomes  disagreeable  to  the  court 
of  Alexander,  454;  his  death,  ib. 

CuniUTS,  fortitude  of,  105;  various  regulatlona 
of,  lOii;  takes  the  city  of  Veil,  107;  honorable 


conduct  of,  toward  the  city  of  Faleril,  106;  «x* 
ilea  himself  from  Rome,  109;  delivera  Rome 
from  Brennus,  114;  made  military  tribune  a 
aixth  Ume,  117;  defeato  the  VolscI,  ib.;  ap- 
pointed  dictator  the  fifth  time,  118;  defeats  the 
Gauls  a  second  time,  119. 

Candidates  to  appear  nngirt  and  in  loose  gar- 
menu,  163. 

Cannjb,  battle  of,  139. 

Capitol,  bow  saved  from  Brennua,  113. 

CAaaANDKR,  Alexander's  treatment  of  him,  460. 

Cassius  joins  Brutus  in  assassinating  Cesar,  625; 
unites  in  opposing  Antony  and  Octavius,  629; 
is  killed  at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  633. 

Catiuni'b  conapiracy,  500;  is  detected  by  Cice- 
ro, 557;  his  punishment  and  overthrow,  560. 

Cato  the  Ceoaor,  his  manner  of  life,  237;  his 
ungenerous  sentiments  aa  to  the  bonda  between 
man  and  man,  238;  hia  temperance,  t6.;  con- 
ducta  the  war  in  Spain  proeperously,  ^;  is 
honored  with  a  triumph,  240;  his  vain  glory, 
341;  aeverity  against  luxury,  242;  domestie 
management,  243;  his  enmity  to  philosophy 
and  physicians,  244;  marries  a  youuff  woman, 
ib.;  his  opposition  to  Carthage,  245;  hia  death, 
346. 

Cato  the  Younger,  his  general  character,  494; 
bis  early  promiae  of  future  honor,  ib ;  hia 
affection  for  hia  brother,  ib.;  firat  attempt  at 
oratory,  495;  his  mode  of  life,  ib.;  his  influ- 
ence on  the  army,  496;  his  manner  of  travel- 
ing, ih.;  ia  greatly  honored  by  Pompey,  ib.; 
as  qusMtor,  he  reforms  many  abuses,  ib.;  like- 
wise as  tribune  also,  499;  his  family  triala, 
500;  opposes  Metellos,  501;  refuses  the  alli- 
ance of  Pompey,  502;  oppoaea  Ceaar  and  Pom- 
pey, 503;  his  scrupulous  and  just  conduct 
In  reference  to  the  treasures  taken  at  Cyprua, 
504;  remonstrates  with  Pompey,  505;  whom 
be  afterward  supporta,  507;  la  refused  the  con- 
sulship, ih.;  joins  the  forces  of  Pompey,  508; 
at  whose  death  he  goea  into  Africa,  509;  hit 
conduct  at  Utica,  510;  his  heroic  death  by  aulcid^ 
513;  la  deeply  lamented  at  UUca,  ih. 

CsLKua,  etymology  of,  42. 

CsuBAOT,  deemed  disgraceful  at  Sparta,  53. 

Censors,  authority  of,  341 ;  their  duUes,  198. 

Ckumoiiixs,  religious,  why  so  called,  115. 

Ckthkgus  detected  by  Cicero,  aa  one  of  the  «•• 
complicea  of  Catiline,  558. 

Chabbias  Initiataa  Phociou  In  the  art  of  war. 
484. 

ChaNci  and  fortune,  difference  of,  184. 

Chamot  with  fine  white  horaea,  sacred  to  the 
Gods,  107. 

CHAaoN  the  Theban  unitea  with  Pelopldas  to  de- 
liver hia  country  from  tyranny,  803;  Intrepkl- 
Ity,  16. 

Chclonh,  daughter  of  Leon  Idas,  518;  her  virtu- 
ons  attachment  to  her  buslxand  In  hia  misfor- 
tunes, ib. 

Chkbonka,  a  town  of  BoBotta,  the  birth-place  ef 
Plutarch,  xill.;  character  of  Its  inhabitants,  ik 

Children,  deformed  and  weakly  ones  put  to 
death  at  Sparta,  52;  propagation  of  cftil^rvn 
the  only  end  of  marriage  among  the  Spartans^ 
71. 

Cicero,  his  early  promise  of  fbture  greatness, 
554;  undertakes  the  defense  of  Rosclus  againat 
Sylla,  i6.;  receivea  the  commendation  of  Apol- 
lonins  for  hia  oratory,  555;  prosecutea  Verrea, 
556;  his  Integrity  as  a  judge, 557;  detecta  CaU 
iline*a  conspiracy,  ib.;  and  la  invested  with  ab- 
solute power,  558;  punishes  the  conspiraton^ 
560;  he  firet  perceives  Cesar's  aim  at  arbitra- 
ry power,  463;  bat  refoaae  to  take  any  part  ia 
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*•  WW  btlwMB  Irim  •md  PMnpay,  Sft;  divw- 
OM  bto  Willi  T«f««tU,5M;  takm  pvt  with  Oe- 
Urkm  C«nr»567;  by  whom  h*  la  abttodoaadi 
560;  hb  MMMiMlioD»  ik;  his  eoaiMiMiall*o 
by  OeUviM  Cmmtp  ik 

CniMii,  whenee  they  miim»  981;  thair  oharaetor, 
ik.;  *Mmi  Catvlas,  the  Romu  ommI,  9865  m 
d^iV«iMl  by  Marias,  986. 

CiMON  i«  accond  and  baniibad  by  Parielaa,  193; 
hit  g»Darml  ehaiMlar,  391 ;  UbafaUty»  394;  da- 
fealB  Um  Parciana  by  land  and  aaa  in  one  day, 
«.;  fala  death,  193. 

Cmkas,  hia  prudent  adviea  and 
straaoe  with  Pyrriiaa,  968. 

Cii«!«A  aaak'aPanpay'a  Ufa,  and  k  pnt  ta  death, 
406. 

CuBoaA,  the  fonntaln  af*  the  batblnf-ptaoaof  Ban- 
ahoa,309. 

Ci.AODf 98,  Applna,  hia  pntrioile  and  nobia  advioe 
to  the  RoMMoa,  970. 

CLBOMBiaBi  marriea  Afiatia*  widaw  of  Afia,  590; 
kilb  all  the  ephori,  529;  esoaaea  himaelt;  ik,; 
hia  feaeral  ooaduet,  593;  dafeata  the  Acbaaot, 
ik,;  but  beeomea  unaoeceaeful  in  turo,  595: 
death  of  hiawire,  596;  ie  defeated  by  the  Ach«- 
aua  at  tlie  battle  of  Sellaala,  528;  aeeitt  protec* 
tioD  from  Ptolemy,  kiof  of  ^mt,  ik;  is  be- 
trayed, and  malies  bis  escape,  530;  Is  pniaaad, 
andlLillshlinself,ti. 

CLnocf,  Uie  riral  of  Niclas,  348. 

CunrsTnA,  her  biaodlshmeBts,  599;  liar  mag nifi- 
Otfuee,  ii.;  her  wit  and  l»arniug,  tk;  her  in* 
Aueuec  over  Antony,  599;  their  total  rain, 
604;  her  iutarview  with  Cwaar;  606;  her 
death,  607;  and  borial,  ik. 

CuToa,  tlie  friend  of  Alexander,  pnt  to  death  by 
the  kitig,  when  intoxicated,  453. 

Clooios,  his  infamous  chnnctar,  464;  is  lillled  by 
Milo,564. 

PuMiast  exliorts  the  troops  of  Luenllas  to 

mutiny,  34. 

Cuujs,  anecdote  of,  90. 

CocLKS,  Horatius,  safes  Rome  by  his  ralor,  89. 

CoLLATiNus,  one  of  the  first  eoaattla,  84;  is  sas- 
paeted  and  banished  from  Rome*  86. 

CoMPAnssoN  of  Romulus  with  Thesens,  44;  Noma 
with  Lyeurftts,  70;  Selon  with  Publicola,  92; 
Ptorieles  wUh  Fabina  Maximns,  144;  Aicibia- 
des  with  Coriolanns,  179;  Timoleon  with 
frolllus,  199;  Pelopidas  with  Marcellus,  293; 
ArisUdes  with  Cato,  946;  Flaroinioa  with  Pbil- 
opmmen,  96i»;  Lysander  with  Syila,  318;  Ci- 
men  with  Luautlns,  344;  Nleiaa  with  Crassusi 
379;  Sertorlot  witli  Eumeues,  390;  Agesilaos 
with  Pompey,  439;  A(rls  and  Cleomenea  with 
Tiberiuaaod  Catus  Gracchus,  543;  Demoathe- 
nM  and  Cicero,  569;  Demetrius  and  Antony, 
608;  Dion  with  Brutus,  636. 

CoNOORD,  temple  of,  ocoasloa  of  its  being  built,  119. 

CoNScrBNCB,  no  dlittlBction  between  a  private  and 
a  poIIUcal  one,  324. 

CoNsi/LS,  why  so  called,  36;  Bmtns  and Collatinns 
the  first,  84;  Locitts  Sextna  the  first  plebeian 
eonaul,  119. 

Con^'iKUA,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  her  mag- 
nun  liuity,  542. 

Ckassus,  his  general  character,  358--371;  be- 
comes the  possessor  of  great  part  of  Rome, 
358;  leaves  Rome  In  consequence  of  Mariue*t 
cruellies,  359;  is  protected  by  Vibiu^  16.; 
uuitcs  with  Pompey  and  Cesar,  363;  his  am- 
biiion  364;  it  grievously  defeated  bv  Sureua, 
369;  betraved  by  Andromachus,  370;  and 
treaolierously  slain,  371. 

Ckatksiclka,  her  heroic  and  patriotic  conduct, 
526;  death,  530. 


CwMn,  Salan'a  Inloffvlew  wUh.  8L 

Cmuo,  bte  prafligaey,  586. 

CvuTiAii  Lakb,  why  ao  oallad,  38. 

Cnoat  tomb  of,  459;  Inaeriptlon  on,  15. 

CTnoa,  brother   of  Artaxarxes,  rarolta 
him,  and  la  slain  U  baUla»  640. 

Damoh,  baniabanent  of,  121. 

Daiccb,  sacred,  26. 

Dauus,  dafeMad  by  Alaxandar,  441;  hia  4anlh> 
450. 

Days,  distinction  of,  into  lucky  nnd  nnlocky* 
coosideiad.  111. 

Dbaa,  speaking  iU  of,  forblddan,  79;  their  buial 
a  duty,  348. 

Dxitobs  and  creditors  at  Athans  appeal  to  Saloa» 
76.  ^^ 

Dblthi,  306. 

DBMAnna  the  orator,  his  character,  48S. 

Dbmaaooub,  Meaestheus  the  first,  99. 

Dmrrmios,  his  ostentation,  418;  his  ganeral  chai^ 
actar,  570;  aaila  to  Athens,  and  libantlBa  tha 
citlsens,  572;  their  adulation,  573;  his  vices, 
574;  defeala  Ptoievny,  576;  hhi  humanity,  ik.; 
his  pride,  t6.;  is  grievously  defeated,  578;  for^ 
sakan  by  the  Atlieniaos,!^.;  marriea  lib  daagb- 
tar  to  Seleocus,  580;  retakes  Athens,  f&.;  and 
treacheroualy  alays  Alexander,  580  ;  taksa 
Thebes,  581;  hb  pomp,  582;  b  forsaken  by 
the  Macedonbns,  583;  and  hb  other  troops^ 
584;  surrenders  himself  to  Selaaeus,  ik.;hm 
death  and  funeral,  585. 

DxMocuEB,  bis  Tirtne  and  chastity,  576. 

DBMOSTHBMn  b  left  an  orplian  at  seven  vears  «f 
age,  545;  b  fired  by  the  example  of  Calibtra- 
tus,  to  become  an  orator,  546;  calb  hb  gasiw 
dlans  to  account,  ik.;  studies  oratory,  547; 
overcomes,  by  dlligenoe,  tho  disadvantages  ef 
nature,  ik.;  oppoaes  Philip,  549;  bat  fails  ta 
act  honorably  in  battle,  550;  death  of  Philip, 
ik.;  his  contest  with  «£scbhies  couceruiujir  the 
crown,  551 ;  b  corrupted  by  Harpalns,  ik,;  b 
puuislied  for  his  misconduct,  553;  and  becoaies 
an  exile,  ik,;  is  recalled,  ik;  poisons  bimseUt 
553;  inscription  on  hb  pedesul,  ik. 

Dkttatoe,  by  whom  named,  991;  etymolofj  af 
Uie  tide,  ik. 

Diooknks  the  phlloaophar,  hb  reply  to  Alaxaa- 
der,  43a 

Dioif,  the  disciple  of  Plato,  609;  b  calamniated 
to  the  king,  611;  and  ialb  under  hb  displeas- 
ure, 612;  b  banislied,  and  retires  to  Athewb 
ik,;  undertakes  the  liberation  of  Sldly,  614; 
and  suoceeds,  615;  meeto  with  a  ev^eat  want  of 
confidence  in  the  Syracusans,  616;  who  drift 
him  to  Laontinm,  618;  Uie  return  of  Dionyri* 
us  and  hb  aevere  slaughter  of  tha  Syrscosam 
induce  them  to  solicit  Dion's  return,  i5.;  he  d»- 
feato  the  troops  of  Dionysius,  620;  lib  mag- 
nanimity, ik.;  b  opposed  by  Heraelidea  and  bb 
party,  621 ;  a  conspiracy  being  formed  against 
liim  by  one  Callippus,  he  b  murdered,  622. 

DlofTTSios  the  tyrant,  after  ten  yean*  exile,  re- 
turns to  Syracuse,  and  restores  his  aflTairs,  174; 
b  conquered  by  Timoleon,  177;  retires  to  Cor- 
inth, 16.;  where,  through  poverty,  he  opens  t 
school,  178;  hb  education,  611;  hb  condnet 
to  Plato,  612. 

DivoncB,  bw  of,  40. 

DoLorxs,  or  pirates,  expelled  by  Cimon  fraa 
Scyros,  322. 

Draco,  severity  of  tiie  bws  of,  77;  repealed  by 
Solon,  ik. 

EAnTHQUAKi  at  A  titans,  325. 

Ecurss  of  the  moon,  variously  regarded  an  a  goal 
or  bad  omen,  191. 

Eltsian  rucuM,  where  sitaalad,  376. 
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__     r,  nmlicioai  ■tmtagemt  of,  307. 
ErAMiNONDAS,  hit  rrieoclBhip  for  Peloptdas,  201 ; 
eoinnittuds  Uie  Theban  army,  which  defeats 
Cleombrotus,  king    of   Sparu,   206;  attacks 
IiHcediernon,  402;  nis  death,  403. 
XSphbsus  prospers  under  LyBander,294. 
£pHORi,  their  office,  392. 
£nMENij>K8  ooD tracts  friendship  with  Solon,  75; 

instructs  the  Athenians,  ift. 
CuincNsa,  his  birth,  383;  is  made  secretary  to  Al- 
exander, ib.;  kills  Neontolemus  iu  single  com- 
bat, 385;  is  besieged  ny  Antigonus  in  Nora, 
386;  receives  succors  from  the  Macedonians, 
387;  is  betrayed  by  his  own  troops  to  Anti- 
rottos,  3^;  by  whose  order  he  is  murdered, 
390. 
Fabii,  family  of  the,  why  so  called,  134. 
Fajius  Maximus,  created  dictator,  135;  his  pru- 
dent manner  of  conducting  tlie  war,  ib.;  the 
.  lost  hope  of  the  Romans  after  their  dreadful 
defeat  at  Cannn,  140;  his  mild  conduct  toward 
one  who  had  endeavored  to  seduce  Lis  army, 
141;  recovers  Tarentam  by  stratagem,  ib.;  bis 
death,  144. 
Fable  of  the  body  and  Its  members,  161. 
Fabmcius,  his   probity  and  magnanimity,  271; 

and  honor,  ib. 
Faith,  swearing  by,  the  greatest  of  oaths,  66. 
Faucrxi,  city  of,  taken  by  Camillns,  108;  mnoc- 

dote  of  a  schoolmaster  of,  ib. 
Fame,  how  far  to  be  regarded,  514. 
Famihe,  In  the  army  of  Mithridates*  331. 
Fear,  worshiped  as  a  deity,  446. 
Fecules,  duty  of,  64, 110. 
Feretrius,  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  whence  doriv- 

ed,213. 
Fire,  sacred,  introduced  by  Romulus,  40;  ersr* 

living,  112;  an  emblem  of  pority,  ib. 
Fireplace,  sacred,  166. 
Flamlmius,  the  consul,  his  rashness  and  death»  135. 

— > ,  Lucius,  his  cruelty,  261. 

,  Titus  Qainctios,  his  general  character, 
255;  defeato  Piiiiio,  257;  with  whom  he  con- 
cludes a  peace,  258;  restores  liberty  to  Greece, 
ib.;  is  appointed  censor,  261;  improperly  in- 
terferes on  behalf  of  his  brother,  w. 
Flute,  playing  on,  objected   to  by  Aleibiadet, 

145. 
Fortunate  Isles,  now  the  Canaries,  supposed  to 

be  the  ElysUn  fields,  376. 
Fortune  and  Chance,  difference  of,  184;  muta- 
bility of,  277. 
Fortune  or  Woven,  temple  of,  occasion  of  its 

erection,  171. 
Friendship  of  Theseus  and  Pirithous,  origin  of, 

29;  of  Epamlnondas  and  PeiopldaM,201. 
Fvlviub,  the  friend  of  Caius  Gracciins,  540. 
Galba,  the  richest  private  man  tJiat  ever  rose  to 
the  imperiai  dignity,  663;  is  solicited  to  take 
the  command  of  the  Gauls,  ib.;  is  nominated 
by  the  sencte  and  the  array,  t6.;  is  iufloenced 
by  the  counsels  of  Vinius,  665;  his  avarice, 
666;  gives  iilmself  up  to  be  govem<?d  fay  cor- 
rupt mlnisten,  ib.;  adopts  Piso  as  his  son,  668; 
but  the  soldiera  revolting  they  are  both  slain, 
669;  his  character,  670. 
Gauls,  origin  of  the,  109;  take  Rome,  112. 
Gbmii,  existence  of,  believed  by  Platarcb»  zii.; 

their  offices,  609. 
Gorman  knot,  account  of,  440. 
Gracchus,  Tiberius,  his  character,  and  that  of 
his  brother,  compared,  531;  his  good  fame, 
532;  concludes  a  peace  with  the  Nnmantians, 
ib. ;  as  tribune  he  proposes  the  Agrarian  law, 
533;  which  after  much  opposition  is  passed, 
634;  and  followed  by  gnat  commatioMy  63ft; 


duriog  a   violesi   tiimoU  GFaoohos  is  aialo« 
536;  he  is  greatly  lamented  by  the  people,  537. 

Graoohus,  Cains,  his  early  eloquence,  537 ;  goes  oat 
as  questor  to  Sardinia,  ti.;  his  popularity  and 
the  consequent  jealousy  of  the  senate,  538} 
several  laws  proposed  by  him,  ib.;  is  opposed 
by  tlie  senate  and  nobles,  539;  and  ultimately 
killed,  542. 

Gracchi,  their  disinterestedness,  543. 

Gratitude,  Instance  of,  248;  in  Uie  Achaans  to 
ward  Flaminius,  260. 

Gtuppus,  embezzles  the  money  sent  by  Lysan- 
der  to  Lacedaamon,  298. 

Gtmnosophists,  or  Indian  Philosophers,  their 
conference  with  Alexander,  457. 

Hair,  offering  of,  to  Apollo,  22;  catting  it  off  a 
token  of  mourning,  300. 

Hannibal  defeats  Minucius,  138;  and  tbeconsala 
^milins  and  Varro  at  Caunas,  139;  endeavora 
to  entrap  Fabins,  141;  kills  himself  lit  Bithy 
nia,  261. 

Helen,  rape  of,  529. 

Hblotbs,  cruel  treatment  of,  at  Sparta,  57. 

Hepha&btion,  Is  attached  to  Alexander,  bis  daathi 
459;  is  lamented  by  Alexander,  460. 

Hind,  the  favorite  one  of  Sertorius,  377. 

HiPPAREitt,  wife  of  Alcibiades,  147. ' 

HiproNicuB,  conduct  of  Alcibiades  toward,  i6« 

Homer,  his  writings  made  generally  known  !• 
Lycnrgus,  47. 

Janus,  temple  of,  shut  in  peace,  open  In  war,  68. 

Iobtes,  Is  opposed  by  Timoleon,  seised  and  con* 
demned,  183;  his  wife  and  daughter  are  oEeca* 
ted,i6. 

Ichneumon,  description  of  the,  450. 

Idleness  punished  by  the  laws  of  Solon,  79. 

Jbaloubt  of  the  Persians,  102. 

luAD,  Homer's,  valued  by  Aristotle^  436. 

Imaobs  of  the  gods,  worn  in  the  bosom » 315. 

Interrbges,  Roman  magistrates,  tlieir  duty,  213. 

Iren,  office  and  duties  of,  53. 

Iron  Monet,  introduced  by  Lyeurgns  Into  Spar* 
ta,49. 

JuGORTHA  betrayed  by  his  father-in-law  into  tha 
hands  of  Sylla,  280;  is  led  in  triumph  by  Mari- 
us,  281;  his  wretched  end,  ib» 

Juno,  statue  of,  converses  with  CamiUus,  107. 

Lamia,  the  courtesan,  574;  various  anecdotes  of« 
577. 

Lamtrias,  grandfather  of  Plutarch,  oharactar  o( 
xil. 

Laursrtia,  the  nurse  of  Romulus,  32. 

Lavinium,  the  depository  'of  the  gods,  beaiegad, 
16a 

Laws  or  Ltcuroob,  not  to  be  written,  51. 

Lawsuits  unknown  at  Lacednroon,  56. 

Leuoothba,  rites  of  the  goddess,  107. 

Lbuctra,  battle  of,  fatal  to  the  Laoed8»moiiiaa  m- 
premacy  in  Greece,  401. 

LidHiA,  wife  of  Caius  Gracchus,  begs  him  to 
avoid  the  public  dimensioo,  541. 

Life,  love  of,  not  reprehensible,  900;  not  to  be 
needlessly  exposed  by  the  general,  ib. 

LucANiAN  Lake,  its  peculiar  nature,  362. 

LuGULLua,  his  general  character,  327,  928;  is  en- 
tertained by  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  ib.;  per- 
mits Mithridatas  to  escape,  ib.;  whom  he  ailer* 
ward  mast  signally  defeats,  331 ;  providentially 
escapes  assassination,  333;  gains  an  important 
vkstory  over  Tigranes,338;  his  troops  motiny, 
340;  for  want  of  attachment  to  his  persout 
ib.;  he  obtains  the  honor  of  a  triumph,  342; 
his  domestic  trials,  ib  ;  his  luxury,  pomp,  and 
magnificence,  ib.;  his  patronage  of  literatun^ 
343;  his  death,  344. 

LvTBMULUt  feaat  of,  40. 
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L«n»T,  lairs  of  LfSMfOS  ■giiMt  It,  58. 

LvoDMNm,  aDcartainty  of  the  history  oC  46;  mtm 
the  life  of  hie  nephew,  47;  eolleeto  the  wriUnn 
of  Homer,  H.;  cooealte  the  DeJphUn  Oracle 
aboat  elteriDg.the  laws  of  Sparta,  ih.;  hia  new 
laws,  49;  ^bc,  &e.,  Sie.;  exacts  an  oath  for 
their  obeenrance,  57;  stanrea  himself  at  Delphi, 
ik.;  and  is  deified  at  Sparta,  5a 

LraANDKE  makes  Ephesns  a  naml  depot,  394;  de- 
feets  the  Athenians  at  sea,  H.;  his  sobtilty, 
395;  disregards  the  sanction  of  an  oath,  i6.; 

Sins  a  dMisi^e  victory  over  the  Athenians, 
€;  his  treachery  and  want  of  faith,  399;  is 
kUied  bv  the  Thebans,  at  the  siege  of  Hali- 
artus,  302;  his  probity,  303;  and  general  de- 
pravity, ik 

Macbdonia  conqnered  by  the  Romans,  195. 

BfAHBacoa  defeated  by  Timoleon,  183;  endeavors 
to  destroy  himself,  164;  bnt  failing  to  do  so, 
is  taken  and  pnnlahed  aa  a  thief  and  robber, 
ik, 

MAJfirvu,  origin  of  the  term,  34. 

BfAMLiua,  wbysnmamed  Gapltollnna,  117;  is  con- 
demned to  death,  ik 

MAEOBLLoa,  hb  general  eharaetar,  311;  defeats 
Viridomams,  king  of  the  Geaata,  whom  he 
■lays  in  battle,  813;  his  triumph,  ik.;  attacks 
and  takea  Syricase,817;  b  accused  of  cruelty 
and  oppression  by  the  Syracusans,  and  honora- 
bly acquitted  by  the  senate,  320;  ia  killed  in 
reconnoitering  Hannibal's  camp,  333. 

MAScnm  Coaiox^Nim,  his  early  love  for  every 
kind  of  combat,  160;  takea  Corioli,  163;  hb 
dbioterestedness,  ib.;  obtains  Uie  name  of  Co- 
riolanus,  ik.;  b  refused  the  consulship,  164; 
accused  by  the  tribunes,  ik.;  condemned  by 
them  to  death,  and  reacned  by  the  patricians, 
165;  is  baniflhed,  166;  and  goes  over  to  the 
Volsciana,  ik.;  ravages  the  Roman  territory, 
168;  du:.,  d&c;  rejects  repeated  entreaties  and 
embassies,  169;  but  is,  at  last,  won  upon  by 
the  prayers  of  hb  mother  and  wife,  170;  is 
murdered  by  the  Volscians,  172;  and  mourned 
for  by  the  Romans,  ik, 

MAaDomua,  tlie  Persian  general,  sends  ambassa- 
dors to  Athens,  to  detach  them  from  the  cause 
of  Greece,  by  promiste  of  future  peace  and 
power,  338. 

Mauus,  his  obscure  birth,  378;  b  appointed  con- 
sul, 381;  and  afterward  a  second,  third,  and 
fourth  time,  383;  defeaU  the  Cimbri,  384; 
quarrels  with  Sylla,  288;  by  whom  he  Is  driven 
from  Rome,  389;  he  is  taken  but  set  at  liberty, 
390;  joins  Cinua,  and  marches  to  Rome,  293; 
massacres  the  citizens,  i&.;  terrified  at  the  ap- 
DToacli  of  Sylla,  he  becomea  sick  and    dies, 

M ARaiAOB,  regulations  of,  at  Sparta,  53;  laws  of 
Solon  concerning,  79. 

Maetma,  a  prophetess,  attends  Marine,  383. 

Matronaua,  feast  of,  40. 
.  MsNKSTHKtJS,  the  first  demagogue,  39. 

MsacHANOisK,  hooorableness.of,  73. 

MrroN,  the  Tarentine,  dissuades  his  countrymen 
from  war  with  the  Romans,  and  alliance  with 
Pyrrhus,  268. 

Metsllus  refuses  to  take  an  oath  required  by  the 
Agrarian  law,  and  leaves  Rome,  387;  is  recall- 
ed, 388. 

MiNOTAua  killed  by  Theseus,  25. 

MiNucius  upbraids  Fabius,  136;  his  rash  conduct, 
137;  is  invested  with  power  equal  to  that  of 
Fabius,  ib.;  engaging  with  Hannibal,  b  rescu- 
ed by  Fabius  from  defeat  and  disgrace,  138;  no- 
ble conduct  of,  toward  Fabius,  Uf. 

MisroRTUNXfi,  effect  of,  on  the  minds  of  men,  483. 


Mimmana.  dafaatodbrSylbw  319;  who  gnab* 

him  peace,  ik.}  routed  by  Loeallua,  331;  sends 

Bacchidea  U  sea  hb  wives  and  aiatars  put  ta 

death,  334;  hb  death,  41& 
MoDUTT,  the  praise  of,  348. 
M oiffKT,  of  goid  and  silver,  fint    introdaeed  at 

Sparta,  by  Lysaadar,  398. 
Moon,  eclipses  of,  unknown  to  tlm  Athanians,  355^ 
MovifTAma,  their  gieateat  bight,  aa  known  to  tiia 

Romana,  191. 
MomiNUio,  regnUtions  of  Nnma  oonoeming,  64; 

tokens  of,  among  the  ancients,  310. 
MuaAifua,  heroic  conduct  of,  90. 
Mirsn,  the  sacrifices  ofiered  to,  before  battle,  54. 
MoBic,  cultivated  at  Sparta,  ik.;  nnited  with  valor, 

ik.;  used  before  battle,  55. 
Names,  the  three  ia    use  among  the  Romaai^ 

378. 
NBABcaua,  the  philosopher,  hb  doctrines,  236. 
NKUTaAUTV,  in  times  of  danger,  infamous,  78. 
NiCAAOEAS,  duplicity,  and  treachery  of,  539. 
NiGiAB  opposes  AlclbiadeB,  148;  hb  reguistioM 

Eting  Deloa,  349;  hb  veneration  for  ths 
ik.;  oppoees  the  proposed  expedition  to 
i  of  which  he  b  appointed  eommaader, 

35l;'hb  Umiditv,  353;  b  defeated  by  the  Sy- 
racusans, 356;  by  whom  he  ia  taken  prbonerj 

357;  and  stoned  to  death,  ik. 
NiCHOMAcvs,  the  painter,  anecdote  of,  184. 
NtJMA,  character   of,  60;  is  solicited  to  become 

king  of  Rome,  61 ;  affecto  a  veneration  for  re» 

ligion,  62;  reforms  the  calendar,  67;  dtei,  69; 

and  is  honored  by  the  neighboring  nations,  ss 

well  as  hb  own  people,  ik.;  b  compared  with 

Lycurgus,  70. 
Nmrroa,   dbpossessed   of   his   kingdom  by  hii 

brother  Amnlius,  33;  recognixea  hb  gtandchiid- 

ren,  Romulus  and  Remus,, 34. 
NirasKS,  Spartan  preferred.  53. 
NYMnMUM,  account  of,  313. 
Oath,  the  great,  its  nature,  633. 
Oaths,  what  were  deemed  the  moat  sacred,  194* 
Olthaods,  fails  in  hb  attempt  to  aasassinato  La- 

cullus,  333. 
Omens  regarded  by  Alexander,  460;  et  passim. 
OriMA,  spoils,  why  so  called,  37. 
OriMius,  the  consul,  opposes  Cains  Gracchus,  540; 

his  corruption  and  disgrace,  543. 
Oplacus,  his  valor,  370. 
OacnoMENim,  plain  of,  both  large  and  beantifal 

313. 
Orodes,  sends  ambassadors  to  Crassua,  365. 
OaoMASDBs,  the  author  of  all  good,  445. 
Oschophoria,  feast  of,  36. 
OsTRAasM,  Its  nature,  95;  object,  101. 
Otho  commences  his  reign  with  mlldnesi^  sod 

in  a  manner  calculated  to  coDCilbta  the  aflee- 

tions  of  his  new  subjects,  670;  b  opposed  bf 

Vitellius,  671 ;  by  whom  he  b  defeated,  674; 

and   kills   himself,    675;  b    lamented  by  bii 

troops,  ik. 
Ovation,  the  lesser  triumph,  the  nature  of  it,  2l9l 
Panathenjba,  feast  of,  36. 
Panteus,  interesting  account  of  the  death  of  his 

wife,  530. 
Parxenio,  the  friend  and  eonnador  of  Atsxan* 

der,445;  put  to  death,  453. 
Parsuct,  wreaths  of,  considered  sacred,  181. 
Parthenon,  built  by  Pericles,  134. 
Parthians,  their  mode  of  eomoMncluf  an  aetiti^ 

367. 
Pary8ati8,  mother  of  Artaxerxes,  her  erneitiei, 

642;  b  banished  to  Babylon,  643;  b  recilH 

644. 
Patricians,  etvmology  of  the  word,  170* 
PATRONt  and  Clients,  26» 
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pAimAHxuB  kill*  Cleoniee,  9S3;  his  haughty  con- 
dnet,  ib, 

FkLoriDAS,  his  birth  and  early  virtues,  900;  hit 
friendship  for  Epaminondas,  301 ;  eneoaraget 
the  exiled  Thebans  to  regain  tlieir  liberties, 
902;  defeats  the  Spartans,  §06;  Is  seized  by  tlie 

gmnt  Alexander,  908 ;  and  recovered  by 
paminoudas,  909  ;  undertalces  a  successful 
embassy  to  tlie  king  of  Persia,  ib,;  is  killed  in 
a  battle  against  Alexander  the  tyrant,  910;  is 
honored  and  lamented  by  the  Theasaliaus,  911. 

PkaicLKS,  his  parentage,  190;  conduct,  199;  elo- 
quence, ib.;  banishes  Cimon,  193;  his  prudence, 
127;  military  conduct,  ib.;  falls  into  disgrace, 
132;  is  recalled,  ib.;  his  praise,  134. 

PXRPKNNA  conspires  against  Sertorius,  whom  he 
murders,  389;  and  is  himself  taken  and  put  to 
death  by  Pompey,  ib. 

PfeasKDs,  king  of  Macedonia,  defeats  the  Romans, 
188;  his  avarice,  and  ito  111  efTecU,  189;  de- 
ceives Geutius,  190;  defeated  by  ^milins, 
193;  surrenders  himself  to  the  Romans,  194; 
and  is  led  in  triumph  by  ^mlUus,  196;  his 
death,  198. 

Fharnabazds,  duplicity  of,  toward  Lysander,999. 

Phidias,  the  statuary,  130. 

Philip,  the  Acarnanian,  his  regard  for  Alexan- 
der,  440. 

,  king  of  Macedon,  dies  of  a  broken 
heart,  for  having  unjustly  put  to  death  Deme* 
trius,  his  more  worthy  son,  in  consequence  of 
an  accusation  preferred  by  his  other  son  Perse- 
us, 188. 

Prilop<bmei«,  his  general  character,  948;  is  invest- 
ed with  the  command  of  the  Aehsans,  and  de- 
feats Machanidas,  951 ;  is  defeated  in  a  naval 
battle,  959;  his  contempt  of  money,  953;  is 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death,  954;  is  wor- 
thily lamented  by  the  Achasans,  ib. 

pHoao.H,  his  general  character,  463;  his  obliga- 
tions and  gratitude  to  Ghabrias,  484;  difFers  in 
opinion  with  Demosthenes,  487;  succeasfuliy 
pleads  with  Alexander  on  behalf  of  the  Athe- 
nians, ib,;  whose  gifts  he  refuses  to  accept, 
ib.;  the  excellent  character  of  his  wife,  488; 
refuses  to  be  corrupted  by  Harpalus,  ib.;  de- 
feats the  Macedonian  forces,  489;  his  integri- 
ty, 491;  and  justice,  ib.;  is  unjustly  accused 
and  put  to  death,  499;  but  is  honored  after 
death,  493. 

PliUTES,  their  depredations  and  audacity,  419; 
subdued  by  Pompey,  413. 

PiUTHOUs  and  Theseus,  friendship  of,  99. 

PisiSTRATUs,  ostentatious  conduct  of,  79. 

Plague,  at  Athens,  139. 

Platjsa,  battle  of,  most  fatal  to  the  Parian  arms, 
939. 

Plato,  seized  by  Dionysius,  and  sold  as  a  slave, 
610;  is  invited  by  Dion  to  Sicily,  611;  his  re- 
turn, 613. 

Pltnteria,  ceremonies  of,  157. 

PoHAXiETHRXs  kllis  Crassus  by  treachery,  370. 

Pompey,  bis  general  character,  405,  406;  is  hon- 
ored by  Sylla,  407;  his  domestic  misconduct, 
ib.;  his  inhumanity,  t5.;  subdues  Africa,  408; 
conducts  the  war  In  Spain  against  Sertorius, 
410;  and  obtains  a  second  triumph,  419;  ap- 
pointed with  unlimited  power  to  subdue  the 
£irates,  413;  his  success,  ib.;  quarrels  with 
lucullus,  415;  conquers  nnmerous  nations  and 
armies,  t6.— -416;  his  splendid  triumphs,  419; 
is  appointed  sole  consul,  429;  leaves  Rome  to 
oppose  Cffisar,  4525;  by  whom  he  Is  conquered, 
499;  his  death,  431;  and  funeral,  439. 

PoassNNA,  his  greatness  of  mind,  90. 

PoKTiA,  wife  of  Brutus,  her  heroic  cohduct,  696. 


Poicn,  defeated  and^  taken  prisoner  by  Alezaa- 
der,  466. 

Peaoia,  her  character  and  iufluenee,  399. 

PaocEUSTKs,  slain  by  Theseus,  93. 

PflTLU,  a  people  who  obviate  the  bite  of  serpents. 
509. 

Prouofr,  son  of  Pyrrhns,  his  death,  976. 

Puslicola  assists  Brutus  in  expelling  Tarqaln, 
84;  is  made  consul,  86;  defeats  the  Tuscans, 
and  triumphs,  87;  his  magnanimity,  ifr.;  makes 
many  salutary  laws,  68;  death  aud  obancter 
of,  99;  compared  with  Solon,  ib, 

PraaHus,  is  rescued  from  the  Molosslans,  964; 
and  protected  by  Glaucias,  by  whose  aid  he  re- 
gains his  kingdom,  t^.;  kills  Neoptolemus, 
who  conspires  against  him,  965;  nls  great 
military  skill,  966;  is  declared  king  of  Mace- 
don, 967;  defeats  the  Roman  army,  970;  of- 
fers peace,  which  the  senate  refuse,  t6.;  in* 
vades  Sicily,  979;  is  killed  by  an  old  woiiian« 
977. 

QuiaiNus,  a  surname  of  Romnlns,  43. 

QinaiTBs,  an  appeliatlen  of  the  Riomans,  whenoe 
derived,  60. 

Rats,  squeaking  of,  an  unlucky  omen,  913. 

Remus,  brother  of  Romulus,  39;  discovered  by 
Numitor,  33;  death  of,  34. 

Rhea  Sylvia,  mother  of  Romulus  and  Remos,  39. 

Riches,  true  use  of,  163. 

Rome,  origin  of,  uncertain,  31 ;  disputes  about  itt 
site,  34;  taken  by  the  Gaols,  119;  retaken  bj 
Cam  ill  us,  ib. 

RoMtTLUs,  brother  of  Remus,  and  grandson  of 
Numitor,  39;  builds  Rome,  34;  steals  the  Sa- 
bine women,  36;  kills  Abron,  king  of  the  Ce« 
cineusians,  37;  makes  peace  with  Tatiue,  39; 
l>ecomes  arrogant,  41 ;  dies  suddenly,  49. 

Sabine  women,  rape  of,  36;  mediate  between 
their  countrymen  and  the  Romans,  39. 

Sacrro  battalion  a  part  of  the  TheiNin  armyt 
905. 

Salaminian  gallet,  uses  of,  199. 

Salh,  an  order  of  priesthood,  establishment  of. 
65. 

Samian  war,  carried  on  and  terminated  by  Peri- 
cles, 129. 

Sardonic  lauor,  what  so  called,  541. 

Satubninus  proposes  an  Agrarian  law,  987. 

SciMo,  Africauus,  his  humane  conduct  to  Hanni- 
bal, 962. 

Scytale,  its  nature  and  uses,  299. 

Senate,  Roman,  institution  of,  35;  increased  by 
Romulus,  39. 

,  Spartan,  introduced  by  Lycnrgns,  48; 

mode  of  iilliug  up  vacancies  in,  56. 

Sertorius,  his  general  character,  374;  serves  un- 
der Marius,  and  is  wounded,  ib*;  loses  an  eye, 
375;  visits  the  Canary  Isles,  37(i;  harasses  the 
Roman  armies,  377;  subdues  the  Characitani 
by  stratagem,  379;  rejects  the  offers  of  Mith- 
ridates,  382;  is  murdered  by  Perpenna,  one  of 
the  generals,  lb. 

Servilius  Marcus,  his  speech  in  defense  of  JPaa- 
lus  iEmiiius,  196. 

SiciNius,    one  of  the  Roman   tribunes,  accuses 

Marcus  Coriolanus,  165. 
SidNUB,  a  spy,  employed  by  Themistocles,  98. 
SiLENUs,  the  pretended  son  of  Apollo,  302. 
Sitting,  a  posture  of  mourning,  509. 
Solon  converses  with  Anacharsis  and  Thalee,  73; 
writes  a  poem  to  persuade  the   Athenians  to 
rescind   a  foolish  law,  74;  takes  Sal  am  is,  t6.; 
settles  disputes  between  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
76;  repeals  the   laws  of  Draco,  77;    various 
regulations,  81;  sails  to   Egypt,  Cyprus,  and 
Sardis;  has  an  interview  with  CroBsus,  83. 
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SoraoQUOi  mIm  tht  priM  m  «  tnglo  writAr,  at 
AtheiM,333. 

Sfasta  beoomw  Mcraptad  by  Ih*  tatrodacUoa  ef 
money,  58. 

firAiTAom,  wr  of,  Ut  orifU  and  raeoMS,  361 ; 
and  lermi nation,  363. 

Stabi,  opinion  of  the  PoloponBaaiaaa  coneorninf 
tliom.  996. 

STAaicRATBi,  the  arobitoel*  employed  by  Alezaa- 
der,460. 

SnuTOCLM,  his  Impndenee  and  effrontery,  573. 

Bocao,  balUe  of,  38a 

SoLrrnua,  hia  great  depniTity,  307;  and  death,  ib, 

SoaKiA,  Ilia  dif  oUy  and  honor, 366;  defeata  Cras- 
ana,  370. 

Stlla,  RCtBhraa  Janrtha  aaapriaoner  {him  Boo- 
ehna,  kinf  of  Nnmidia,  380;  etymology  of  his 
name,  304;  bia  eharacier,  i6.;  entera  Rome, 
and  ladiaoriminaiely  maamerei  the  innocent 
and  the  gnllty,  307;  defeata  the  army  of  Ar- 
ehelane,  319;  hie  emelUea,  315,  316;  depmvi- 
ty,  317,  and  death,  I*. 

SfnAOVBB,  the  nataie  of  the  town  of,  179;  ia  at- 
taoked  and  taken.    See  JIf  arcattva. 

TAnwrnni  taken  by  Fabtna,  by  atratafam.  See 
Fmkim. 

TAarBA,  treachery  and  pnalahmant,  38. 

Taaia  perenadea  Alexander  to  deatroy  the  palaoae 
of  the  Macedonian  ktnf ,  448. 

T^BM,  arlfe  of  the  tyrant  Aleznader,  eowiplrea 
afaiaat  her  haaband,  911. 

THBMiaroctJBi  ia  oppoeed  by  Ariatidee,  94;  his 
ambttlon»  95;  defeata  Xarxoe,  99;  ia  greatly 
honored,  100;  ie  baniehed,  101;  aeeka  protec- 
tion from  Admetna,  king  of  the  Meloaaiane, 
109;  throwa  himaelf  on  the  genercaity  of  Xerx- 
aa,  103;  eaoapea  aaeamlnaUon,  104;  hia  deatli, 

TiOHPa  life  of,  91;  and  Ronnloa  eompaiad,  44. 


TapcmuflB  oppoaaaPbrlclaa,  194 
TioaAifBi,  his  pride,  335;  is  completely  < 

byLocanna,33a 
Tmmm  the  hiatorian,  cbaiaeter  of,  346. 
TliioiiBOii,  hia  panatage  aad  obamcter,  174;  pr»- 

feia  hia  country  to  his  lamlly,  and  aiays  hii 

brother,  175;  conqnen  Dionysius,  177;  is  et- 

tompted  to  be  aseaasinated,   178;  defeaU  the 

Carthasrinians,  and  aenda    immense  apoiis  te 

Corinth,    189;  ezUrpatea   tyranny,  184;   his 

death  and  magai&ceut  burial,  185. 
TiifOif  tiie  miaanthroptet,  603. 
TouiiDBB,  impmdence  of,  196. 
TaiBBS,  etymology  of  the  word,  40. 
TkiBonn  of  the  people,  occasion  of  their  aloetioa, 

161. 
TVoT,  the  name  of  a  Roman  game,  494. 
TuLXoa  AuPiDiua  reoeiTea  Coriolannsy  166 
TvwnuoB  la  pnt  to  death  lalseiy,  980. 
TuaanjLiUf  artful  conduct  of,  118. 
Tcmna,  her  prudent  counsel,  116. 
Vaubu  interoedes  with  the  mother  and  wife  af 

Coriolanns  on  behalf  of  their  country,  170. 
VAaao  ia  completely  defeated  at  Canns,  by  Han* 

nibal,  139. 
ViiBima,  defeated  by  Romnlna,  41. 
ViNoa,  Paphian,  high  honor  of  her  prlaathood, 

365. 
ViNoicros  dIaeoTera  the  eoospiracy  of  the  AqaHQ 

and  Vitellii  to  Valerius,  85;  and  is  made  free,  68- 
ViNioa,  Titue  urgea  Galba  to  accept  the  imperial 

purple,  663;  his  character,  665. 
ViTBLLii  conspire  with   the  Aquilii  in  laVor  of 

Tarquin,  85;  are  disooTcred  and  puniahed,86. 
Wan,  not  lo  be  often  made  against  the  same  ana 

my,  51. 
WiTBa,  springs  of,  how  formed,  190. 
WoiuN,  Tarious  laws  of  Solon's  concamiAg,  79L 
Xmmjum  is  defeated  by  Thamiatoolea,  99. 
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'  A  good  book  is  the  best  friend;  the  same  to-daj  and  forerer," 


ApPLsaATX  &  Co.,  in  addition  to  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  School,  CUu* 
ncaly  Theological^  and  MiiceUaneom  Books,  which  thfij  have  constantly  on  hand, 
pnblish  a  series  of  yaluable  Standard  Works,  suitable  for  the  fanJly  circle,  as  well  as 
public  libraries. 

At  this  time,  when  the  press  teems  so  abundantly  with  ephemeral  literatorSi 
the  thinking  mind  experiences  a  need  of  more  substantial  aliment;  of  something 
which  shall  at  the  same  time  fuyiish  not  only  enjoyment  for  the  present^  but  for  after 
thought;  something  on  which  the  mind  will  delight  to  ponder  in  its  communings 
with  itself;  something,  from  the  perusal  of  which  one  can  arise  a  wiser,  if  not  a  bet- 
ter man ;  and  among  their  publications,  they  flatter  themselves  such  books  will  be 
found.  It  is  their  aim  to  select  such  works,  the  intrinsic  worth  of  which  will  cause 
them  to  be  sought  after  by  enlightened  and  discriminating  minds,  and  as  worthy  of 
gracing  the  shelves  of  their  libraries. 

Among  their  publications  may  be  found  the  following,  to  which  they  would  res- 
pectfully invite  attention.  To  these  it  is  their  intention  to  add  the  best  works  of  the 
Standard  Historical  and  other  authors,  and  they  trust  that  their  selections  will  be 
such  as  to  entitle  them  to  a  liberal  share  of  the  patronage  of  the  book-buying  public. 
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SB.  ADAK  CLABKFS  COMPLETE  COHMBHTABT  01  THE  OLD  AID 

BEW  TESTAKEVTS, 

With  a  portrait  of  the  anthor,  engraved  expressly  for  this  edition,  acc(Hnpa&ied 
with  Maps,  &o.  Sheep,  spring  back,  niarble  edge.  The  Commentary  of  Dr.  Clarke 
k  most  deserredly  popuhuT;  being  not  only  a  truly  scientifio  and  ehibocately  leaned 
work;  but  it  is  also  well  adapted  to  family  reading.  labcral  in  his  yiewB^  benevolent 
in  his  characteri  Christian  in  his  deportment,  and  deeply  learned  in  Scripture  lore, 
and  all  the  science  of  the  ancients  aa  well  as  modems,  Dr.  Clarke  produced  a  work 
•very  way  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Bible  students,  preachers,  and  families.  This 
work,  although  the  largest  published  west  of  the  mountains,  is  yet  afforded  at  a  price 
within  the  reach  of  all.  

Fnm  Hk  NatikoUU  und  LomnUU  Chriatian  Adnoeate. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  any  contribution  to  Sacred  Literature  that  has  attained 
to  a  higher  rank  than  the  Commentaries  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.  Whether  regarded  aa 
a  prodigy  of  human  learning,  or  as  a  monument  of  what  perseverance  and  industry, 
within  the  compass  of  a  single  lifetime,  can  accomplish,  it  will  long  continue  to  chal- 
lenge the  admiration  of  men  as  a  work  of  unrivalled  merit.  It  is  a  tieasuiy  of 
knowledge,  in  the  accumulation  of  which,  jthe  author  seems  to  have  had  no  purposd 
in  view  but  the  apprehension  of  truth ;  not  to  sustain  a  particular  creed,  but  the 
apprehension  of  truth  for  truth's  owji  sake,  restrained  in  the  noble  pursuits  of  no 
party  tenets  by  no  ardor  for  favorite  dogmas.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  complete 
ubrary  without  this  valuable  work,  and  yet  alone  of  itself,  it  affords  to  its  possessor 
BO  mean  variety  of  entertainment.  Besides  forming  a  moderate,  but  clear  elucidation 
of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Sacred  Word,  it  abounds  with  illustrations  in  science,  the 
literature  of  all  ages,  and  the  history  of  all  times  and  all  countries ;  and  as  a  lexicon 
for  the  exposition  of  abstruse  phrases,  of  difficult  terms,  and  the  true  genealogy  of 
words  of  doubtful  import,  it  immeasurably  surpasses  all  similar  works  of  the  age. 


<'  Of  the  merits  of  this  work  we  need  not  speak,  as  its  fame  is  as  wide  as  the  woild 
of  language  in  which  it  is  written,  and  as  imperishable  as  the  name  of  its  author; 
bat  of  this  edition  we  mav  say  a  word :  It  consists  of  four  super-royal  octavo  yd- 
mmesy  two  of  ^e  Old,  and  two  of  the  New  Testament.  The  type  is  clear,  printed 
«pon  a  beautiful  white  paper,  of  superior  texture,  bound  in  a  strong  and  substantial 
manner,  with  marbled  edges.  The  first  volume  of  the  Old  Testament  contains  a 
superior  steel  engraving  of  the  author.  The  last  volume  contains  the  usual  copious 
al^abetical  index,  whue  the  entire  work  is  embellished  with  the  usual  number  of 
tables  and  maps.  Upon  the  whole,  this  is  an  excellent  and  cheap  edition  of  this 
great  work  of  this  groat  man.'' 


mU  ADAK  CLABXE'S  COMMEBTABT  OB  THE  BEW  TESTAHEirT. 

2  vob.  super-royal  8vo.     Sheep,  spring  back,  marble  edge. 

The  increasing  demand  for  Dr.  Clarke's  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  has 
induced  us  to  issue  an  edition  on  superior  paper,  large  clear  type,  handsomely  and 
substantially  bound,  containing  1978  pages,  with  a  portrait  of  the  author. 

Of  all  '<  Defendera  of  the  Faith,"  Dr.  Adam  Clarke  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  in 
his  arguments,  clear  in  his  elucidations,  and  pungent  in  his  exhortations,  as  well  as 
thoroughly  accurate  in  scientific  and  historical  researches,  that  have  written  on  the 
Baored  Records. 


APPLEGATE  &  OO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


THE  COIIPIEIE  WOBE»  OF  XEOKAS  DICE,  IJ..  D. 

11  yoLs.  in  2,  containing  An  Essay  on  the  Improyement  of  Society;  The  Philoso- 
phy of  a  Ftttnre  State;  The  Philosophy  of  Religion;  The  Mental  lUnmination  and 
Moral  Improvement  of  Mankind;  An  Essay  on  the  Sin  and  Evils  of  Covctousness ; 
The  Qhristian  Philosopher,  or  Science  and  Religion;  Celestial  Scenery,  illustrated; 
Sideiial  Heavens,  Planets,  &c.;  The  Practical  Astronomer;  The  Solar  System,  ita 
Wonders;  The  Atmosphere  and  Atmospherical  Phenomena,  &c.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  engravings  and  a  portrait.  2  vols,  royal  8vo.  Sheep,  spring  back  and 
mairble  edge. 

This  edition  m  printed  from  entirely  new  plates,  containing  the  recent  revisions  of 
the  author,  and  is  the  on/y  complete  edition  published  in  the  United  States. 

The  works  of  Dr.  Dick  are  so  well  known  and  appreciated,  (being  such  as  should 
be  in  the  possession  of  every  family  and  made  the  daily  study  of  its  members,  old 
and  young,)  that  the  attempt  to  praise  them  would  be  like  Riding  fine  gold. 

It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  publishers  to  get  up  this  edition  in  a  style  worthy 
ai  their  merit ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  succeeded  in  so  doing,  as 
to  paper,  typography,  and  binding  of  the  work,  neither  of  which  can  be  surpassed  at 
the  East  or  West.  

From  the  PretbyUrian  Btoiew,  Edinbwrg, 
Dick's  Works. — ^Thoso  who  read  at  all,  know  both  the  name  of  Dr.  Dick  and 
the  work  itself,  now  reprinted.    It  has  long  found  acceptance  with  the  public. 


JProm  <&«  Wedefftn  AuodaUd  Magtaine,  London, 
We  hail  this  remarkably  cheap  and  greatly  improved  edition  of  Dr.  Dick's 
admirable  and  highly  popular  Works.  It  is  a  real  love  to  the  millions  to  be  able  to 
purchase  such  an  excellent  work  for  do  inconsiderable  a  cost.  We  earnestly  recom- 
mend this  work  to  all  our  readers,  and  especially  to  all  who  desire  to  store  their 
minds  with  general  information.    ., 

From  the  Frtthyterian  of  ih»  West. 
Eleven  different  works  are  embraced  in  these  volumes,  making  it  an  edition  fuU 
and  complete.  The  range  of  subjects  embraced  in  these  several  essays  and  scientific 
treatises,  is  varied,  are  all  highly  important  and  of  practical  utility  to  mankind  gen- 
erally. These  characteristics  of  Dr.  Dick's  writings,  while  they  render  them  per- 
manently valuable,  insure  for  them  also  a  wide  circulation  among  all  classes  of 
readers.  «_«^^»___^.._ 

From  tkB  ChwinnaH  OaxetU, 
The  best  recommendation  which  can  be  given  of  Dr.  Dick's  Works,  is  the  great 
popularity  they  have  enjoyed,  and  the  numerous  editions  of  them,  collected  and 
separate,  which  have  been  published  in  England  and  America.  Messrs.  Applegate  & 
Go.  are  deserving  of  much  praise  for  the  tasteful  and  handsome  style  in  which  they 
have  issued  the  work,  and  at  such  a  price  as  to  be  within  the  reach  of  all. 


From  the  Central  Watchman. 
Dr.  Dick's  works  have  filled  a  place  occupied  by  no  others,  and  have  presented  the 
great  facts  of  nature  and  the  scientific  movements  and  discoveries  of  the  present  ago, 
m  a  manner  at  once  both  pleasing  and  instructive.    They  should  have  a  pkce  in 
every  family  library,  and  be  read  by  alL 


APPLBQATK  A  OO.'S  PUBLICAT10ir& 


THE  8PB0TAT0S. 

With  Biographical  Notices  of  its  Contributors.  1  vol.,  rojrsl  8to.^  750  pages, 
with  a  portndt  of  Addison.    Sheep^  spring  back,  marble  edge. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  English  language  that  has  been  more  generally  read,  ap- 
proved, and  appreciated  than  Thk  Spectator.  It  is  a  work  that  can  be  perused  bj 
persons  of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society  with  equal  pleasure  and  profit.  Of  all 
(he  writings  of  Addison,  the  Spectator  is  the  most  suited  to  general  reading;  in  the 
•tyle  of  its  composition  and  purity  of  dictum  it  is  unsurpassed,  and  it  has  ever  stood 
in  the  first  rank  among  the  English  classics.  Beside  general  notings  of  the  state  of 
English  society  in  all  its  phases,  at  the  time  and  anterior  to  that  of  writing,  it  incul- 
eates  sage  maxims,  morals,  and  adrioe,  applicable  at  all  times.  It  is  bound  in  libiarj 
style,  corresponding  with  our  Dick,  Rollin,  &c. 


From  ike  Central  CkrUtian  HeraM. 

One  hundred  and  forty  years  ago,  when  there  were  no  daily  newspapers  nor  peri- 
odicals, nor  cheap  fictions  for  the  people,  the  Spectator  had  a  daily  circulation  in 
England.  It  was  witty,  pithy,  tasteful,  and  at  times  vigorous,  and  lashed  the  vices 
and  follies  of  the  age,  and  inculcated  many  useful  lessons  which  would  have  been 
disregarded  from  more  serious  sources.  It  was  widely  popular.  It  contains  some 
very  ezceUent  writing,  not  in  the  spasmodic,  moon-struck  style  of  the  fine  writing  of 
the  present  day,  but  in  a  free,  graceful,  and  flowing  manner.  It  used  to  be  con- 
iddered  essentiid  to  a  good  style  and  a  knowledge  of  Belles-Lettres  to  have  studied 
the  Spectator,  and  we  are  certain  our  age  is  not  wise  in  the  selection  of  some  of  the 
•nbstitutes  which  are  used  in  its  stead.  It  should  yet  be  a  parlor  volume,  which 
should  be  read  with  great  profit. 

But  we  do  not  design  to  criticise  the  book,  but  have  prefixed  these  few  fiicts,  for 
the  information  of  our  readers,  to  a  notice  of  a  new  edition  of  the  work  by  3Icssrs. 
Applesate  &  Co.  It  is  entirely  of  Cincinnati  manufacture,  and  is  in  a  style  very 
oieaitaDle  to  the  enterprising  house  which  has  brought  it  out. 


Frmn  iht  Cirumnati  QmmmAid. 
Applegate  ft  Co.,  43  Main  street,  have  just  published,  in  a  handsome  octavo 
volume  of  750  ^ges,  one  of  the  very  best  classics  in  our  language.  It  would  be 
superfluous  at  this  day  to  write  a  line  in  commendation  of  this  wou.  The  writings 
of  Addison  are  imperishable  and  will  continue  to  charm  youth  and  age  while  hm- 
guage  lasts.  

From  iU  dndnnaU  ChuetU, 
It  is  a  source  of  general  satisfaction  to  hear  of  the  republication  of  a  work  of  such 
standard  merit  as  the  Spectator.  In  these  days,  when  the  press  teems  with  the  issue 
of  ephemeral  publications,  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  an  hour/  to  enlist  momentary 
attention,  and  leave  no  improvement  on  the  mind,  or  impression  on  the  heart — ^it  is 
a  cause  of  congratulation  to  see,  now  and  then,  coming  from  the  press  such  works  as 
this;  to  last  as  it  should,  so  long  as  a  pure  taste  is  cultivated  or  esteemed. 


From  the  OnantiaU  Daily  T^bms. 
Criticism  upon  the  literary  merits  of  the  Spectator  would  be  rather  late  and 
superfluous  at  the  present  time.  Steele,  Addison,  and  Swift  are  above  criticism. 
This  edition  is  gotten  up  in  style  and  form  that  will  make  it  pecidiarly  acceptable  to 
the  admirers  of  English  literature.  It  is  bound  in  one  volume,  with  copious  notes 
of  the  contributors  prefixed.  The  type  is  clear  and  elegant,  the  paper  good,  and  the 
binding  excellently  suitable  for  the  library. 


APPLEGATE  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


FLIJTABCH'S  LIVES. 

With  Historical  and  Critical  Notes^  and  a  Life  of  Pltjtarch.  Illustrated  with  a 
portrait.     1  vol.,  8vo.     Sheep,  spring  back,  marbled  edge. 

This  edition  has  been  carefully  revised  and  corrected,  and  is  printed  upon  entirely 
now  plates,  stereotyped  by  ourselves,  to  correspond  with  our  library  edition  of  Dick's 
Works,  &c.  

Frrnn  the  NtuhviUe  and  LntiniUe  Christian  Advocate, 
Plutarch's  Lives. — ^This  great  work,  to  which  has  long  since  been  awarded  the 
first  honors  of  literature,  is  now  publi^ed  complete  in  one  volume  by  Messrs 
Applegate  &  Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  and  oifered  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  place  it  within  the 
reach  of  all.  This  is  a  desideratum,  especially  in  this  age  of  <<  many  books.^'  Next 
in  importance  to  a  thorough  knowledge  of  history,  and  in  many  respects  fully  equal 
to  it,  is  the  study  of  well  authenticated  biography.  For  this  valuable  purpose,  we 
know  of  no  work  extant  superior  to  the  fifty  lives  of  Plutarch.  It  is  a  rare  magazine 
of  literary  and  biographical  knowledge.  The  eminent  men  Vhose  lives  compoe^  this 
work,  constitute  almost  the  entire  of  that  galaxy  of  greatness  and  brightness,  whieh 
atretches  across  the  horizon  of  the  distant  past,  and  casts  upon  the  present  time  a 
mild  and  steady  luster.     Many  of  them  are  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  earth. 


From  the  Ladiet*  Repository, 
No  words  of  criticism,  or  of  eulogy,  need  be  spent  on  Plutarch's  Lives.  Every 
body  knows  it  to  be  the  most  popular  book  of  biographies  now  extant  in  any  known 
language.  It  has  been  more  read,  by  the  youth  of  all  nations,  for  the  last  four  or 
five  centuries  in  particular,  than  any  ever  written.  It  has  done  more  good,  in  its 
way,  and  has  been  the  means  of  forming  more  sublime  resolutions,  and  even,  more 
sublime  characters,  than  any  other  work  with  which  we  are  acquainted^  except  the 
Bible.  It  is  a  better  piece  of  property  for  a  young  man  to  own,  than  an  eighty  acre 
lot  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  or  many  hundred  dollars  in  current  money.  We  would 
rather  leave  it  as  a  legacy  to  a  son,  had  we  to  make  the  choice,  than  any  moderate 
amount  of  property,  if  we  were  certain  he  would  read  it.  There  are  probably  but 
few  really  great  men  now  living,  that  have  not  been  largely  indebted  to  it  for  their 
early  aspirations,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  achieved  their  greatness.  It  is 
a  magnificent  octavo,  on  solid  and  clear  paper,  well  bound,  and,  in  every  way,  neatly 
and  substantially  executed.  Most  sincerely  do  we  commend  it^  again  and  again,  to 
the  reading  pubHo. 

From  Oisfs  Advertiser. 
A  beautiful  edition  of  Plutarch's  Lives,  published  by  Applegate  &  Co.,  has  been 
laid  on  our  table.  Who  has  not  read  Plutarch  ?  and  what  individual  of  any  force 
of  character  has  not  made  the  "  Lives "  his  study  ?  It  was  one  of  Napoleon's 
favorite  books,  and  doubtless  had  its  full  share  in  forming  his  character,  and  fitting 
him  for  that  splendid  career  of  his,  which  has  had  no  precedent  heretofore,  as  it  wifi 
hardly  find  a  parallel  hereafter.  This  volume  is  handsomely  gotten  up,  and  in  every 
respect  creditable  to  the  good  taste  and  enterprise  of  this  fim.  ^ 


J'Vofii  iks  Indiana  StaU  Sentind. 
Of  the  literary  merit  of  this  work,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak.  Every  school  boy 
knows  "  Plutarch's  Lives  "  is  essential  in  every  well-informed  man's  library.  In  the 
language  of  the  translator  of  the  present  edition,  '^  if  the  merits  of  a  work  may  be 
estimated  from  the  universality  of  its  reception,  Plutarch's  Lives  have  a  claim  to  the 
first  honors  of  literature.  ^  No  book  has  been  more  generally  sought  after,  or  read 
with  greater  avidity.'' 


APPLEQAT£  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


BOLinr*S  AHCIEIT  HI8T0BT. 

The  Ancient  History  of  the  Carthagenians,  Afisjrians,  BabjlonianB,  Medea  and 
Persians,  Grecians  and  MacedonianS|  including  a  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  the  Ancients,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author.  2  vols.,  royal  8to.  Sheep,  spring  back| 
marble  edge. 

One  of  the  most  complete  and  impartial  works  ever  published.  It  takes  us  back 
to  early  days,  and  makes  us  live  and  think  with  the  men  of  by-gone  oentuiies.  It 
spreads  out  to  us  in  a  pleasant  and  interesting  style,  not  only  the  events  which  char- 
acterized the  early  ages,  but  the  inner  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  it  swayed 
the  leading  minds  of  the  times.  No  library  is  complete  without  Rollin's  Ancient 
History.  

From  thB  Wettem  Recorder. 
A%iew  edition  of  Rollin's  Ancient  History  has  just  been  issued  by  Applegate  & 
Oo.  The  yalue  and  importance  of  this  work  are  universally  acknowledged.  Eveiy 
private  library  is  deficient  without  it;  and  it  is  now  furnished  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  that 
every  family  should  have  it.  It  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  all  our  youth,  as 
infinitely  more  instructive  and  useful  than  the  thousand  and  one  trashy  publications 
with  which  the  country  is  deluged,  and  which  are  so  apt  to  vitiate  the  taste,  and  ruin 
the  minds  of  young  readers.  One  more  word  in  behalf  of  this  new  edition  of  Rol- 
lin  :  It  may  not  be  generally  known,  that  in  previous  English  editions  a  large  and 
interesting  portion  of  the  work  has  been  suppressed.  The  deficiencies  are  here  sup- 
plied and  restored  from  the  French  editions,  giving  the  copy  of  Messrs.  Applegate  & 
Co.  a  superiority  over  previous  English  editions. 


From  the  Springfield  RqniiUe, 

A  superb  edition  of  this  indispensable  text  and  reference  book  is  published  by 
Messrs.  Applegate  &  Co.  The  work  in  this  form  has  been  for  some  years  before  the 
public,  and  is  the  best  and  most  complete  edition  published.  The  work  is  comprised 
m  two  volumes  of  about  600  pages  each,  containing  the  prefaces  of  Rollin  and  the 
*'  History  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  Ancients/'  which  have  been  omitted  in 
most  American  editions. 


From  the  Wettem  Christian  Advocate. 

The  work  is  too  well  known,  and  has  too  long  been  a  favorite  to  require  any  com- 
mendation from  us.  Though  in  some  matters  more  recent  investigations  have  led  to 
conclusions  different  from  those  of  the  Author,  yet  his  general  accuracy  is  unques^ 
tionable 

From  the  Metkodiei  Proteetant,  BdUxmore. 

This  work  is  too  well  known  as  standard — as  necessary  to  the  completion  of  eveiy 

gentleman's  library— that  any  extended  notice  of  it  would  be  folly  on  our  part.  We 
ave  named  it  for  the  purpose  of  calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  beautiful 
edition  issued  by  the  enterprising  house  of  Messrs.  Applegate  &  Co.  Those  who 
have  seen  their  edition  of  Diok's  Works,  Plutarch's  Lives,  Spectator,  &c.,  &c.,  may 
form  a  correct  idea  of  the  style.  We  call  it  a  beautiful  library  edition.  The  paper 
is  ffood,  the  type  clear,  the  binding  substantial,  and  the  whole  gettbg  up  just  such 
as  becomes  standard  works  of  this  class.  ' 


APPLEQATB  &  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


MOSHEIH'S  CHUBICH  HI8T0BT, 

t 

Ancient  and  Modern,  from  the  birth  of  Christ  to  the  Eighteenth  Century,  in 
which  the  Rise,  Progress,  and  Variations  of  Church  Power  are  considered  in  their 
connection  with  the  state  of  Learning  and  Philosophy ;  and  the  Political  History  of 
Europe  during  that  period,  continued  up  to  the  present  time,  by  Cha&IiES  Cootb^ 
LJi.  D.    806  pageS;  1  vol.,  quarto,  spring  back,  marbled  edge. 


From  ike  Gospd  Herald. 
This  edition  forms  the  most  splendid  volume  of  Church  History  ever  issued  from 
the  American  press ;  is  printed  with  large  type,  on  elegant  paper,  and  altogether 
forms  the  most  accessible  and  imposing  history  of  the  Church  that  is  before  the 
public.  The  former  editions  of  Mosheim  have  ever  been  objectionable  in  conse- 
quence of  the  amount  of  matter  crowded  into  a  single  paee.  To  do  this,  very  small 
type  were  necessarily  used,  and  the  lines  were  so  crowded,  that  the  close  and  con- 
tinued perusal  of  the  work  was  very  injurious  to  the  eyes.  This  edition  avoids  all 
these  evils,  and  we  most  heartily  recommend  it. 


Frvm  the  Mammc  Uaikw, 
This  great  standard  history  of  the  Church  from  the  birth  of  Christ,  has  just  been 
issued  in  a  new  dress  by  the  extensive  publishing  house  of  Applegate  &  Co.  Nothing 
need  be  said  by  us  in  relation  to  the  merits  or  reliability  of  Mosheim's  History  :  it 
has  long  borne  the  approving  seal  of  the  Protestant  world.  It  has  become  a  standard 
work,  and  no  public  or  private  library  is  complete  without  it;  nor  can  an  individual 
be  well  posted  in  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church  for  eighteen  hundred  years, 
without  having  carefiiUy  studied  Mosheim.  We  wish,  however,  particularly  to 
recommend  the  present  edition.  The  pages  are  in  large  double  columns ;  the  type  is 
large  and  very  distinct,  and  the  printing  is  admirable,  on  fine  white  paper.  It  is 
really  a  pleasure  to  read  such  print,  and  we  recommend  our  friends  to  purchase  this 
edition  of  this  indispensable  work. 

From  the  Tde$€ope,  Dafton,  O. 

This  work  has  been  placed  upon  our  table  by  the  gentlemanly  and  enterprisins 
publishers,  and  we  are  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  introduce  so  beautiful  an  edition  or 
this  standard  Church  history  to  our  readers.  The  work  is  printed  on  beautiful  white 
paper,  clear  large  type,  and  is  bound  in  one  handsome  volume.  No  man  ever  sat 
down  to  read  Mosheim  in  so  pleasing  a  dress.  What  a  treat  is  such  an  edition  to 
one  who  has  been  studying  this  elegant  work  in  small  close  print  of  other  editions. 
Any  one  who  has  not  an  ecclesiastical  history  should  secure  a  copy  of  this  edition. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  say  anything  in  relation  to  the  merits  of  Mosheim's 
Church  History.  For  judgment,  taste,  candor,  moderation,  simplicity,  learning, 
accuracy,  order,  and  comprehensiveness,  it  is  uncqualed.  The  author  spared  no 
pains  to  examine  the  original  authors  and  "  genuine  sources  of  sacred  history,"  and 
to  scrutinize  all  the  facts  presented  by  the  light  of  the  '^pure  lamps  of  antiquity." 


From  Pnfessor  Wr^htmm. 
Whatever  book  has  a  tendency  to  add  to  our  knowledge  of  Ood,  or  the  character 
or  conduct  of  his  true  worshipers,  or  that  points  out  the  errors  and  mistakes  of  for- 
mer generations,  must  have  an  elevating,  expanding,  and  purifying  influence  on  the 
human  mind.  Fully  as  important,  however,  is  it  that  aU  the  facts  and  phases  of 
events  should  be  exhibited  with  truthfulness,  perspicuity,  and  vigor.  To  the  Chris- 
tian world,  next  to  the  golden  Bible  itself,  in  value,  is  an  accurate,  faithful,  and  life^ 
like  delineation  of  the  rise  and  progress,  the  development  and  decline  of  the  Christian 
Church  in  all  its  varieties  of  sects  and  denominations,  their  tenets,  doctrines,  man- 
ners, customs,  and  government.  Such  a  work  is  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  History. 
Like  <'  Boilings  History  of  the  ^Ancients/'  it  is  the  standard;  and  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  word  of  commant. 


APPLSOAXS  t  OO.'S  PUBU0ATI0N8. 


OATHSEBS  TEEA8VES8  IBOM  THE  MIVBS  OV  IITBBATTrBE. 

Containing  Tales,  Bketofaes,  Anecdotes,  and  G«ms  of  Thooght,  liteniy,  Monl, 
Pleasing  and  InstruciiTe.     Illastrated  with  steel  plates.     1  yoL  octayo.     Rmboiwed.  | 

To  furnish  a  yohune  of  misoellaneoas  literatore  both  pleasing  and  instroctive,  has 
Deeii  the  object  of  the  editor  in  compiling  this  work,  as  well  as  to  sapplj,  to  some  j 

extent,  at  least,  the  place  that  is  now  occupied  by  puUieations  which  few  will  deny  I 

are  of  a  qnestionable  moral  tendency. 

It  has  been  the  intention  to  make  this  volume  a  suitable  traveling  and  firende  com- 
panion, profitably  engaging  the  leisure  moments  of  the  former,  and  adding  an  addi- 
tional charm  to  the  cheerful  glow  of  the  ktter;  to  blend  amusement  with  instruction, 
pleasure  with  profit,  and  to  present  an  extensive  garden  of  vigorous  and  useful  plants, 
and  beautiful  and  firagrant  flowers,  anumg  which,  perchance,  there  may  be  a  few  of 
inferior  worth,  though  none  of  utter  inutility.  While  it  is  not  exclusively  a  religions 
work,  yet  it  contains  no  article  that  may  not  be  read  by  the  most  devoted  Christian. 


Fnm  At  IntdUgtneer, 
This  may  emphatically  be  termed  a  reading  age.  Knowledge  is  increanng  in  a 
wonderful  ratio.  The  night  of  ignorance  is  list  receding,  and  the  dawn  of  a  better 
and  brighter  day  is  before  the  world.  The  demand  for  literature  is  almost  universal. 
The  pe^e  will  read  and  investigate  for  themselves.  How  important,  then,  to  place 
within  jkeir  reach  such  books  tluit  will  instruct  the  mind,  cheer  the  heart,  and  im- 
prove |(oe  understanding — ^books  that  are  rich  in  the  three  grand  departments  of 
human  knowledge — ^literature,  morals,  and  religion.  Such  a  book  is  ''Cbthered 
Treasures.''    We  can  cheerfully  recommend  it  to  all. 


Fnm  the  Cindnnati  DaUy  Tknm. 
This  is  certainly  a  book  of  rare  merit,  and  well  calculated  for  a  rapid  and  general 
circulation.  Ite  contents  present  an  extensive  variety  of  subjecte,  and  these  not  only 
carefully  but  judiciously  selected,  and  arranged  in  appropriate  departmento.  Its  con- 
tenU  have  been  highly  spoken  of  by  men  of  distinguished  literary  acumen,  both 
editors  and  ministers  of  various  Christian  denominations.  We  cheerfully  recom* 
mend  it  

Pnm  the  Cindnnaii  Tai^teranee  Orgtm. 
A  book  of  general  merit,  diversified,  yet  truly  rich  and  valuable  in  ite  intereste ; 
thrilling  in  many  of  ite  incidente ;  instructive  in  principle,  and  strictly  moral  in  its 
tendency.  It  is  well  calculated  for  a  family  book,  ono  tiiat  a  father  need  not  be 
afhdd  to  place  in  the  hands  of  his  children.  We  hope  it  will  meet  with  an  exten* 
sive  sale.  

Oathxrsd  Treasubxs  from  the  Mines  or  Literature. — ^'One  of  the  moat 
interesting  everyday  books  ever  published.  Like  the  Spectator,  it  may  be  perused 
again  and  again,  and  yet  afford  something  to  interest  and  amuse  the  reader.  Ite 
varied  and  choice  selections  of  whatever  is  beautiful  or  witty,  startling  or  amusing, 
can  not  fidl  to  afford  rich  enjoyment  to  minds  of  every  cliaiacter,  and  a  pleasant 
relaxation  from  more  severe  and  vigorous  reading.' 


Gathered  Trxasures. — ^'  A  choice  collection  of  short  and  interesting  articles, 
tomprising  selections  from  the  ablest  authors.  Unlike  voluminous  works,  ite  varied 
selectionB  afford  amusement  for  a  leisure  moment,  or  entertainment  for  a  winter 
evening.  It  is  alike  a  companion  for  the  railroad  car,  the  library  and  parlor,  and 
never  fails  to  interest  ite  reader." 


APPLEGATE  &  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


HOTES  OH  THE  TWEHTT-FI7B  ABTICLES  OF  BEUGIOH, 
As  received  and  taught   by  Methodists  in  the  Viuted  States, 

In  which  the  doctrines  are  carefully  considered  and  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures.    By  Eev.  A.  A.  JimesoN;  M.  D.    12mo,  embossed  cloth. 

This  book  contains  a  clear  ezposiH  ff  the  doctrines  of  the  Articles;  and  of  the 
errors  iigainst  «ihi6h  the  Articles  were  directed^  written  in  a  popular  style,  and 
divided  into  sections;  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  each  doctrine  and  its  opposite 
enror  in  the  most  prominent  manner. 


From  Rn,  John  BltOer. 
It  is  a  book  for  the  Methodist  and  for  the  age — a  religious  tnuUum  %n  parvo^^ 
combining  sound  theology  with  practical  religion.     It  should  be  found  in  every 
Methodist  family. 

Fnm  tfte  Wm^tm  OkriMttm  AdvoeaU. 
The  author  intended  this  volume  for  the  benefit  of  the  '^  three  great  divisions  of 
American  Methodism^  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Churchy  the  Methodist  Protestant 
OhuToh;  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South.''  The  articles  are  taken  up  one 
by  onC;  and  their  contents  analyzed,  explained;  and  defended  with  much  ability. 
The  style  is  clear  and  forcible;  the  illustrations  are  just;  the  arguments  sound. 
The  author  has  performed  a  good  and  usefal  work  for  all  the  Methodist  bodies  in  the 
world ;  as  his  book  will  furnish  a  very  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  leading  doctrines 
of  Methodism.  We  cordially  recommend  Mr.  Jimeson's  volume  to  the  perusal  of 
our  readers;  as  well  as  to  all  Christian  people;  whether  ministers  or  laymen. 


Frvm  HiB  CSncuindfi  VaShf  Tkna, 

We  have  looked  carefully  over  this  volume;  and  find  It  to  be  truly  what  it  purports 
to  be.  The  arrangement  of  the  various  points  is  admirable;  tlie  style  remarkably 
easv  and  fluent;  and  the  topics,  as  well  as  we  can  Judge;  are  fully  and  ably  treated; 
and  supported  by  copious  Scriptural  quotations.  The  author  has  certainly  displayed 
the  qualities  of  a  first  rate  writer,  and  the  ability  with  which  the  subject  is  handled, 
is  no  less  apparent. 

The  publishers;  let  us  add;  have  done  their  duty;  the  paper;  typography,  and 
binding;  are  equal  to  any  we  have  seen  from  any  quarter;  in  this  okss  of  books. 


Dr.  Jimeson's  work  <m  the  XXY  Articles,  is  a  decidedly  good  book ;  it  is  a 
valuable  addition  to  our  stock  of  sacred  literature,  and  fills  well  a  niche  that  was 
vacant  in  the  library  of  Methodist  theology.        ****** 

He  has  kid  before  the  Church  and  the  pubHo,  a  book  which  will  not  shook  any 
man's  nerves,  or  insult  any  man's  taste,  or  endanger  any  man's  orthodoxy,  who  pre- 
fers Bible  truth  to  human  fiction. 

Reader,  take  no  man's  word  for  it;  get  the  book  and  read  for  yourself;  and  our 
humble  judgment  of  the  work;  as  here  expressed,  will  sufier  no  loss  by  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  you  will  be  conducted,  j 

Frma  !Rm*9  Herald,  Boston, 
This  is  a  deoidedly  good  book  for  general  circulation.  Mr.  J.  takes  up  each  article 
of  religion,  as  contain^  in  our  Book  of  Discipline;  and  gives  a  lucid  statement,  a 
clear  exposition,  and  a  scriptural  defense  of  the  doctrine  it  contains.  He  does  not 
shroud  his  subject  in  mist,  by  many  words,  or  by  idle  speculations;  but  brings  it  out 
into  the  clear  light  of  holy  writ.  The  people  should  read  it,  and  young  men  pre- 
paring for  the  ministry  may  study  it  with  profit. 


APPLEOATB  t  CX).'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


PBTBBS0F8  FAXHJAB  8CIEVCE; 
Or,  the  Scientiflc  Explanation  of  Common  Things. 

Edited  by  R.  £.  Peterson,  Member  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Phila- 
delphia,    ISmo.^  neatly  bound  in  cloth. 


""  From  the  Mawnic  Rgmett, 

This  is  a  work  of  rare  merit.  It  furnishes  an  immense  amount  of  valuable  inform- 
ation in  relation  to  matters  and  things  that  are  constantly  presented  to  the  mind,  and 
which  are  so  common  that  they  are  overlooked.  We  have  not  seen  a  work  in  a  long 
time  that  we  deem  of  so  much  value  as  the  book  before  us.  It  should  be  in  every 
family,  for  more  information  can  be  gained  from  it,  than  from  half  the  books  afloat. 
We  most  heartily  commend  it  to  the  public. 


From  Oe  Odd  FeOaw*  Utercary  Gaxette. 

How  often  have  we  heard  parents  rebuke  a  child  for  asking  what  they  term  "silly 
questions/'  when  they  were  unable  to  answer  their  artless  inquiries.  The  desire  for 
knowledge  is  ever  leading  children  into  asking  questions,  which,  from  their  novelty, 
are  set  down  as  foolish,  when,  in  reality,  Uiey  can  be  answered  on  scientific  principles. 
This  little  work  is  designed  to  explain  many  of  these  things ;  it  contains  much  useful 
and  practical  scientific  knowledge,  in  a  very  popular  and  entertaining  form,  safli- 
cientfy  plain  to  be  understood  by  a  child,  and  yet  affording  instruction  to  persons  of 
mature  years. 

It  is  divided  into  parts,  each  part  treating  of  a  separate  subject.  A  copious  index 
is  added  to  the  work,  thus  readily  enabling  the  reader  to  find  any  particular  question 
he  may  wish  to  solve.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  questions  and  answers, 
with  ail  the  important  words  italicized,  thus  adapting  it  either  to  schools  or  the  fire- 
side. We  regard  this  as  a  very  valuable  work,  and  most  cordially  recommend  it  to 
all  as  the  most  complete  soientifio  explanation  of  common  things  that  wo  have  eyer 
examined.  *    

Fnm  the  Parlor  Magtudne. 
The  above  manual  of  science  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  youth  in  the  land — 
for  while  it  is  scientific,  it  is  yet  so  plain  that  any  child  may  comprehend  its  simple 
and  useful  lessons.  It  is  by  encouraging  such  popular  books,  that  the  Americans 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  reducing  to  practice  so  many  of  the  theories  of 
philosophy.  The  person  who  masters  this  Little  volume  will  be  enabled  to  converse 
with  fluency  on  most  scientific  subjects,  and  thus  escape  the  errors  into  which  many 
£sdl  by  knowing  nothing  of  science  and  philosophy. 


From  Wm.  8,  Clanenger,  Prmapal  af  Chcamnar  School,  PhSladelplna. 
The  pages  of  ''Familiar  Science''  are  its  best  recommendation.  The  common 
phenomena  of  life  are  treated  of  in  a  simple  and  intelligible  manner,  which  renders  it 
both  pleasing  and  instructive.  In  the  family  circle,  as  a  text  book,  it  will  form  the 
basis  of  an  hour's  interesting  conversation,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  pupil^  it  will  be 
a  valuable  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 


From  7.  5.  Arthur,  Editor  of  the  Home  GaxdU. 
"  Familiar  Science,  or  the  Scientific  Explanation  of  Common  Things,"  is  one  of 
the  most  generally  useful  books  that  has  lately  been  printed.  This  work,  or  a  por- 
tion of  it,  came  first  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brewer,  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cam- 
bridge ;  but,  in  the  form  it  first  appeared  from  the  English  press,  it  was  not  only 
nnsuited  to  the  American  pupil,  but  very  deficient  in  arrangement.  These  defects, 
the  editor  has  sought  to  remedy.  To  give  not  only  to  the  parent  a  ready  means  of 
answering  inquiries,  but  to  provide  a  good  book  for  schools,  is  the  object  of  this 
volume.  About  two  thousand  questions,  on  all  subjects  of  general  information;  are 
answered  in  language  so  plain  that  all  may  understand  it. ' 


APPLBGATB  A  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


METHODISM  EXPLAINED  AND  DEFENDED. 
Sy  Rev.  John  S.  Inskip.    12mo.,  embossed  cloth. 


From  ihe  Herald  and  Journal, 
We  have  read  this  book  with  no  ordinary  interest,  and,  on  the  whole,  rejoice  in  ita 
appearance  for  several  reasons — First,  It  is  a  concise  and  powerful  defense  of  every 
essential  feature  of  Methodism,  now-a-days  so  much  assailed  by  press  and  pulpit. 
Second,  The  general  plan  and  character  of  the  work  are  such,  that  it  will  be  read 
and  appreciated  by  the  great  masses  of  our  people  who  are  not  familiar  with  more 
extended  and  elaborate  works.  Third,  It  is  highly  conservative  and  practical  in  ita 
tendencies,  and  will  eminently  tend  to  create  liberal  views  and  mutual  concession 
between  the  ministry  and  laity  for  the  good  of  ike  whole — a  feature  in  our  economy 
never  to  be  overlooked.  Fourth,  This  work  is  not  written  to  advocate  some  local  or 
neighborhood  prejudice ;  neither  to  confute  some  particular  heresy  or  assault ;  but  its 
"Views  are  peculiarly  denominational  and  comprehensive,  indicating  the  careful  and 
wide  observation  of  the  author — ^free  from  bigotry  and  narrow  prejudice. 


Ffofft  ihe  Springfield  RepuhUe, 
We  have  read  this  new  work  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Inskip  with  great  pleasure  and  profit 
It  in  very  truth  explains  and  defends  Methodism,  and,  as  the  introduction  (written 
by  another,)  says,  "  its  pages  cover  nearly  the  whole  field  of  controversy  in  regard  to 
the  polity  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  present  a  clear  and  candid  exposition  of 
Methodism  in  a  clear  and  systematic  form,  and  highly  argumentative  style.  It  is  a 
book  for  the  times,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  desire  to  become  more  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Methodist  economy.  It  excels  all  other  works  of  its  class  in  the 
arrangement  and  judicious  treatment  of  its  subject.''  It  has  evidently  been  written 
with  great  prudence  and  care  in  reference  to  the  facts  and  evidences  on  which  the 
arguments  are  predicated.  This  book  will  doubtless  be  of  general  service  to  the 
Church;  and  an  instrument  of  great  good. 


CHBISTIANITT, 

As  Exemplified  in  the  Conduct  of  its  Sincere  Professors. 

By  Bev.  W.  Seckeb.  This  is  a  book  of  rare  merit,  full  of  thought-exciting 
topics,  and  is  particularly  valuable  as  an  aid  to  Christian  devotion.  12mo.,  embossed 
cloth.  ■ 

From  ihe  Madison  Courier, 
This  is  a  reprint  of  a  quaint  old  English  book,  entitled  "The  None-Such  Pro- 
fessor in  his  Meridian  Splendor.''     It  abounds  in  pithy  sentences  and  suggestive 
expressions,  and  should  be  read  by  such  as  wish  to  put  a  spur  to  thought. 


From  Reo,  N.  SummerhdL 

This  work  can  be  best  understood  by  presenting  an  outline  of  its  contents : 

Part  First,  answers  why  Christians  should  do  more  than  others. 

Part  Second,  considers  what  Christians  do  more  than  others. 

Part  Third,  shows  that  the  Scriptures  require  of  Christians  singular  principles,  or 
to  do  more  than  others. 

Part  Fourth,  imparts  instruction  to  those  who  wish  to  do  more  than  others. 

This  work  is  peculiarly  free  from  sectarianism,  and  breathes  out,  in  short  but 
balanced  sentences,  the  most  Heavenly  devotion  and  Christian  piety,  while  probing 
the  religious  chuacter  with  the  most  searching  scrutiny. 


APPLBGATS  ft  0O.'S  PI7BLI('ATI01I5. 


SACRED  IITERATTmE  OV  THE  L0%D*8  PI  ATBR. 

In  which  the  terms  are  defined,  and  the  text  carefullj  considered     12mo.y  oloth. 

"  This  is  a  yolame  of  rare  excellence,  written  in  the  i  nthor's  nsnal  style  of  great 
b^antj  and  elegance.  It  sparkles  with  gems  of  elevated  ihonght,  and  abounds  in  the 
liidst  hiippy  illustrations  of  the  great  philosophical  beariu^  of  the  sereral  petitions 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer  on  the  general  system  of  Revealed  Religion,  while  dieir  philos- 
ophy is  very  fotxsibly  applied  to  the  various  duties  of  practical  Christianity. 

<<  The  introductory  chapter  is  a  learned  and  patient  research  into  the  real  origin  and 
history  of  the  use  of  this  prayer,  while  the  succeeding  chapters  can  not  fiul  both  to 
instruct  the  head  and  improve  the  heart.  We  have  not  read  a  more  interesting  hofk 
for  many  years,  and  can  most  cordially  recommend  it  to  every  lover  of  chaste  theo- 
logical literature.     It  is  a  12mo.^  gotten  up  in  the  best  style  of  the  art.'' 


BSLIOIOTO  COURTSHIP; 

Or,  Maniage  on  Christiaa  Prindplea. 

By  Danisl  Detoe,  Author  of  <'  Robinson  Crusoe." 

<^  Who  has  not  read  Robinson  Crusoe  ?  It  has  fascinated  every  boy,  and  stimidaiei 
his  first  taste  for  reading.  Defoe  has  been  equally  happy  in  this  present  work,  in 
interesting  those  of  riper  years,  at  an  age  (Shakspeare's  age  of  the  lover)  when  the 
mind  is  peculiarly  susceptible  of  impressions.  Although  but  few  copies  of  this  work 
have  ever  been  circulated  in  America,  yet  it  has  a  popularity  in  England  ooSxtensive 
with  his  unparalleled  '  Crusoe.' " 


Fnm  ihe  Mammie  Rmno, 
Applegate  k  Co.,  have  just  issued^  in  their  usual  good  style,  a  new  edition  of  this 
old  and  valuable  work  by  Defoe.  It  treats  of  marriage  on  Christian  principles,  and 
is  designed  as  a  guido  in  the  selection  of  a  partner  for  life.  Youn^  persons  should 
by  all  means  read  it,  and  with  particular  attention^  for  it  furnishes  important  diioo- 
tions  relative  to  the  most  important  act  of  life. 


BERTETB  XEBITATIOHS 


Among  ihe  Tombs,  and  Reflections  on  a  Flower  Garden,  &c.;  together  with  the 
Life  of  the  Author.    8  vols,  in  one. 


pnGRnrs  progbbss, 

with  Scotfs  Notes.    24mo.,  with  8  engravings. 
Do.        do.  12mo.;  cloth,  24        do. 


APPLBGATE  &  00/S  PUBUOATIONS. 


FABMEBS  HABS-BOOK. 

By  JosiAH  T.  MabshalL;  author  of  '<  Emigrant's  True  Guide.''  12mo.,  cloth, 
500  pages. 

The  publishers  are  gratified  that  they  are  enabled  to  satisfy  the  universal  denumd 
for  a  Tolume  which  comprises  a  mass  of  superior  material,  derived  from  the  most 
authentic  sources  and  protracted  research. 

The  contents  of  the  "  Farmer's  Hand-Book  "  can  be  accurately  known  and  duly 
estimated  only  by  a  recurrence  to  the  Index  of  Subjects,  which  occupies  twenty-four 
columns,  comprising  about  ffteen  hundred  different  points  of  information  respecting 
the  management  of  a  Farm,  from  the  first  purchase  and  clearing  of  the  land,  to  all 
its  extensive  details  and  departments.  The  necessary  conveniences,  the  household 
economy,  the  care  of  the  animals,  the  preservation  of  domestic  health,  the  cultivation 
of  fruits  with  the  science  and  taste  of  the  arborist,  and  the  production  of  the  most 
advantageous  articles  for  sale,  are  all  displayed  in  a  plain,  instructive,  and  most 
satisfactory  manner,  adapted  peculiarly  to  the  classes  of  citizens  for  whose  use  and 
l^enefit  the  work  is  specially  designed.  Besides  a  general  outline  of  the  Constitution, 
with  the  Naturalization  and  Pre-emption  Laws  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
appended  a  Miscellany  of  120  pages,  including  a  rich  variety  of  advice,  hints,  and 
rules,  the  study  and  knowledge  of  which  will  unspeakably  promote  both  the  comfort 
vand  welfftre  of  all  who  adopt  and  practice  them. 

The  publishers  are  assured  that  the  commendations  which  the  ^'  Farmer's  Hand- 
book" has  received,  are  fully  merited;  and  they  respectfully  submit  the  work  to 
Agriculturists,  in  the  full  conviction  that  the  Farmer  or  the  Emigrant,  in  any  part 
of  the  country,  will  derive  numberless  blessings  and  improvements  from  his  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Marshall's  manual. 


ELLEV,  OR  THE  OHAIHED  MOTHER, 
And  Pictures  of  Kentucky  Slavery,  drawn  from  Real  Life. 
By  Maby  B.  Harlan.    12mo.,  cloth ;  illustrated  on  tinted  paper. 
This  little  volume  is  full  of  sympathetic  scenes  and  touching  narratives  of  wrongs 
peculiar  to  American  Slavery.    It  is  written  in  a  happy  style  and  chaste  language ; 
is  free  from  abusive  epithets  or  unkind  words,  and  will  fascinate  the  reader. 


JFVvm  ihB  Middldown  HerM, 
We  have  seldom,  if  ever,  read  a  book  of  this  character  with  so  much  interest. 
The  style  in  which  it  is  written  is  admirable.  It  is  smooth,  easy,  unostentatious,  and 
natural.  No  one  can  read  much  of  it  without  wanting  to  read  all  of  it.  The  whole 
end  and  aim  seems  to  be  to  exhibit  the  practical  workings  of  slavery,  and  we  think 
this  has  been  successfully  accomplished.  Every  pace  seems  to  impress  you  with  its 
truthfulness.  It  requires  no  <^Key"  to  explain  it,  for  written,  as  it  is,  in  plain 
Anglo-Saxon,  it  explains  itself. 

From  iki  Waiffn  CkafigHan  AdvocaU. 
This  work  is  founded  on  facts  and  events  in  real  life,  and  is  given  from  personal 
observation ;  and  this  fact  alone  should  give  the  authoress  precedence  over  those  who 
stand  at  a  distance,  and  write  of  things  of  which  they  know  bat  little,  except  second- 
hand information.  It  is  written  with  a  graphic  pen,  and  more  than  ordinary  facility 
and  power  of  description.    It  is  worthy  of  general  circulation. 


APPLSGATE  ft  CO.'S  PUBLICATIOKS. 


MBIHDSIBr  PAXILT  MASUAL. 

By  Rev.  C.  S.  Lovell.  12mo.^  embossed  cloth.  Containing  the  Doctrines  and 
Moral  Govenunent  of  the  Methodist  Church,  with  Scripture  proofs;  aocompamed 
with  appropriate  qaestions,  to  which  is  added  a  systematic  plan  for  studying  the 
Bible,  rules  for  the  government  of  a  Christian  family,  and  a  brief  catechism  upon 
experimental  religion. 

This  work  supplies  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt  among  the  members  of  the 
Methodist  Church.  As  a  family  manual,  and  aid  to  the  means  of  grace  and  pradical 
duties  of  Christianity,  it  is  certainly  a  valuable  work.  It  also  contains  the  Disci- 
pline of  the  Church,  with  Scriptural  proofs,  and  appropriate  questions  to  each  chap- 
ter. It  is  certainly  an  excellent  book  for  religious  instruction  and  edification.  We 
most  heartily  commend  it  to  the  Methodist  public,  and  hope  it  may  have  a  wide 
circulation  and  be  made  a  blessing  to  ail. 


BEHABXABLE  ABVEHTUBES  OE  CELEBEATED  PEBSOVS. 

Large  12mo.  gilt  sides  and  back.  Beautifully  illustrated.  Embracing  the  roman- 
tic incidents  and  adventures  in  the  lives  of  Sovereigns,  Queens,  Generals,  Prmoea, 
Travelers,  Warriors,  Voyagers,  &c.,  &c.,  eminent  in  {he  history  of  Europe  and 
America 


FAMILY  TBEASITBT, 

Of  Western  Literature,  Science,  and  Art.  Illustrated  with  Steel  Plates.  8vo., 
cloth,  gilt  sides  and  back. 

This  work  most  happily  blends  valuable  information  and  sound  morality,  with  the 
gratification  of  a  literary  and  imaginative  taste.  Its  pages  abound  in  sketches  of 
history,  illustrations  of  local  interest,  vivid  portraitures  of  virtuous  life,  and  ooca- 
sioDal  disquisitions  and  reviews. 


BEVIEW  OF  VHCLE  TOM*S  CABIH ; 
Or,  An  Essay  on  Slaveiy. 

By  A.  Woodward,  M.  D.  12mo.,  cloth.  The  Evils  of  Slavery  and  thfl 
Eemedy ;  The  Social,  Civil,  and  Religious  Condition  of  the  Slaves,  their  Treatment, 
&c.;  African  and  Anglo-Saxon  Charactera  contrasted;  Emancipation,  Besults  and 
Consequences ;  Eelative  Duties  of  Masters  and  Servants. 

'<  This  work,  although  a  book  for  the  South,  is  devoid  of  Southern  tdtraism,  and 
will  be  read  with  profit  by  many  intelligent  Northern  readers." 


APPLEGATB  k  CO.'S  PUBLICATIONS. 


TRMPEBAWCB  inrSICIAH. 

A.  ohoioe  selectioii  of  original  and  selected  Temperance  Munc^  arranged  for  one, 
two,  three,  or  four  voieeS;  with  an  eztensive  variety  of  Popular  Temperance  Songs, 

82ino.  

From  the  Summit,  (O.,)  Beacon, 

This  is  a  neat  yolume,  well  printed,  and  well  bound,  containing  256  pages.  It  is 
the  best  collection  of  temperance  songs  and  music  we  have  seen.  Were  a  few  copies 
secnred  in  eycry  town  in  Ohio,  in  the  hands  of  the  warm-hearted  friends  of  the  Maine 
LaW|  an  element  of  power  and  interest  would  be  added  to  temperance  meetings,  and 
a  stronger  impulse  given  to  the  onward  march  of  the  cold  water  army. 

JVont  HiB  Temperance  Chart, 

This  will  certainly  become  one  of  the  most  popular  temperance  song  books  which 
has  been  published  in  the  country.  We  think  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  the 
best  collection  of  songs  we  have  seen.     Some  of  them  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and 

affecting.  

From  the  GeoeUmd  Commercial. 

This  is  a  popular  Temperance  Song  Book,  designed  for  the  people,  and  should  be 
in  every  family.  We  can  recommend  it  to  the  patronage  of  all  our  temperance 
friends,  as  the  best  temperance  songster,  with  music  attached,  we  have  seen.  The 
music  in  this  work  is  set  according  to  Harrison's  Numeral  System,  for  two  reasons : 
First,  because  it  is  so  simple  and  scientific  that  all  the  people  can  easily  learn 
it.  Second,  it  is  difficult  to  set  music  in  a  book  of  this  size  and  shape,  except  in  • 
numerals. 


TJHITEBSAL  MUSICIAIT. 
By  A.  D.  Fillmore,  Author  of  Christian  Psalmist,  &c.,  containing  all  Systems 
of  Notation.    New  Edition,  enlarged. 

The  title,  ^^  Universal  Musician,'^  is  adopted  because  the  work  is  designed  for 
everybody.  The  style  of  expression  is  in  common  pkin  English,  so  that  it  may  be 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  all,  instead  of  simply  pleasing  the  fancy  of  the  few,  who 
are  already  thoroughly  versed  in  science  and  literature. 

Most  of  the  music  is  written  in  Harrison's  Numeral  System  of  Notation,  because 
it  is  the  most  intelligible  of  all  the  different  systems  extant;  and  is  therefore  better 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  community.  Music  would  be  far  better  understood  and 
appreciated  by  the  people  generally,  if  it  were  all  written  in  this  way.  For  it  is 
more  easily  written,  occupies  less  space,  is  more  quickly  learned,  more  clearly  nnder- 
ftood,  is  less  liable  to  be  forgotten,  and  will  answer  all  common  purposes  better  than 
any  other.  But  the  world  is  full  of  music,  written  in  various  systems,  and  the 
learner  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  all  the  principal  varieties  of  notation,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  read  all  music.  To  afford  this  knowledge  to  all,  is  the  object  of  the  pres- 
ent effort. 

Poetry,  which  is  calculated  to  please  as  well  as  instruct,  has  been  carefully  selected 
from  many  volumes  already  published,  and  from  original  compositions  furnished 
expressly  for  this  work.  Much  of  the  music  is  original,  which  is  willingly  submitted 
to  the  ordeal  of  public  opinion.  Some  of  it  certainly  possesses  some  merit,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  avidity  with  which  it  is  pilfered  and  offered  to  the  public  by 
some,  would-be,  authors. 


APPLBQATE  A  CO/S  PUBLICATIONS. 


VniTOnalliad;  Or  Confessions  of  Univenalism.  A  Poem  in  twelve  Cantos,  to 
which  are  added  Lectures  on  Uniyersalism,  wherein  the  system  is  explained, 
and  its  chief  argoments  considered  and  refuted. 

Bftltation  by  Christ.    By  Bey.  Wm.  Sherlock  . 

Soli&n  Lyrist.  By  Rev.  Wm.  B.  Gillham,  Pastor  of  first  Cumberland  Pres 
byterian  Church,  Columbia,  Tenn.     Figured  Notes,  250  pages. 

Amerieaa  Cluixbh  Harp.  A  Choice  Selection  of  Hymns  and  Tunes  adapted  to  all 
Christian  Churches,  Singing  Schools,  and  Private  Families.  By  Bev.  W. 
Rhinehart.     12mo.,  half  morocco. 

The  Camp  Meeting  and  Sabbath  School  Oioriiter.    By  Aaron  Cox. 

Baored  Melodeon,  A  Collection  of  Revival  Hymns.    By  Rev.  R.  M.  Daley. 

A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,  the  First  Settler  in  Kentucky, 
interspersed  with  incidents  in  the  early  annals  of  the  country.  By  Timothy 
Flint.    12mo.,  embossed  cloth. 

Life  of  Tecumseh,  and  of  his  Brother,  the  Prophet,  with  a  Historical  Sketch  of 
the  Shawnee  Indians.     By  B.  Drake.     12mo.,  embossed  cloth. 

Lift  and  Adfentores  of  Black  Hawk,  with  sketches  of  Keokuk,  the  Sac  and  Fox 
Indians,  and  the  Bhick  Hawk  War.     By  B.  Drake.     12mo.,  embossed  cloth. 

Western  Adventure.    By  MTlunq.    Ulustrated. 

Lewis  ft  darkens  Journal  to  the  Rocky  Xonntains.    Illustrated.    12mo.;  sheep. 

Life  and  Essays  of  Ben.  Franklin.    18mo.,  cloth. 

Medical  Stodent  in  Europe,  Or  Notes  on  France,  England,  Italy,  &c.  Illustrated 
with  steel  plates. 

The  Poor  Man's  Home,  Or  Rich  Man's  Palace;  Or  Gravel  Wall  Buildings. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  books  published,  for  all  who  contemplate 
erecting  dwellings  or  out-houses,  as  the  cost  is  not  over  one  third  that  of  brick 
or  frame,  and  quite  as  durable.  Illustrated  with  numerous  plans  and  a  cut  of 
the  author's  residence,  with  fuU  directions,  that  every  man  may  be  his  own 
builder. 

Leetores  and  Bermeni.  By  Rev.  F.  G.  Black,  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church.     12mo.,  embossed  cloth. 

A  Hew  History  of  Texas,  from  the  first  European  Settlements,  in  1682,  down  to 
the  present  time — ^including  an  account  of  the  Mexican  War,  together  with  the 
Treaty.     Paper. 

Map  of  the  Western  Rivers.  By  S.  B.  Munson.  Being  a  map  of  the  navigable 
parts  of  the  Missouri,  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Illinois,  Cumberland,  and  Wabash 
Kivers,  with  a  Table  of  Distances. 

A  New  History  of  Oregon  and  California.  By  Lansford  W.  Hastings. 
Pfcper. 

Parley^s  America,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  Islands,  Tales  of  the  Sea,  Greece,  Rome, 
Winter  Evening  Tales,  Juvenile  Tales,  Bible  Stones,  Anecdotes,  Sun,  Moon 
and  Stars  :  new  and  revised  editions. 

Parley's  Right  is  Might,  Dick  Boldhero,  The  Truth  Finder,  Philip  Brusque, 
Tales  of  Sea  and  Land,  Tales  of  the  Revolution. 

Bradley's  Housekeepers'  Guide  and  Cook  Book;  Or  a  plain  and  economical  Cook 
Book,  containing  a  great  variety  of  new,  valuable,  and  approved  receipts. 
I2mo.,  cloth. 

Lyons's  English  Grammar.  A  new  Grammar  of  the  English  Language,  familiarly 
explained,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  and  Private  Students.  The  work 
is  BO  arranged  as  to  infallibly  secure  the  attention,  to  awaken  inquiry,  and  to 
leave  the  most  lasting  impression  upon  the  mind  of  the  learner.     I2mo.,  cloth. 

Common  School  Primer. 


This  book  shoukt  bo  retunieci  to 
the  Library  on  or  bo  Tort]  tht;  Inst  daffo 
statnpcd  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  ir  irunirred 
by  retainiri^^  it  beyond  the  spocifled 
time. 

Ploa.HC  rcruni  pi-omplly. 


